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OLEBROOKE, HENRY THOMAS 

I (i765-r837), English oricnLilist, was born 
I in London, June 15, 1765, and died March 
; x8, 1837, He served in India as a civilian 
from 17S2 to 1814, being a member of the 
i Council of India for the last seven years 
I of his service. After his return from India, 
he w^as a director of the Asiatic Society, and 
contrifmted many papers to its Transac- 
tions. C'olebrookc completed the translation of the Digest of 
Hindu iMWSy begun by Sir William Jones, md wrote a Samkrit 
Grammar (1805) and an Essa-y on the Vodas (1805), which was 
for a long time the standard work on the subject 

Srr, the Ufa (1873) by his son Sir T. E. Colebrooke. 

COLEMAN DU PONT ROAD, one of the most remark- 
able highways in the Uiiilcd States, conceived and built at his own 
expense and presenied as a gift to the state of Delaware by 
Senator Coleman du l\mt. It runs from Wilmington, Del. to the 
Maryiand“I)fdaware State line at Sclbyville, a distance of 98 m., 
all paved. The State owns the abutting land to be leased, the 
proceeds to be. used first to maintain the road and then for general 
purj^osos. 

COLEMANITE, a hydrous calcium borate found in Cali- 
fornia as monoclinic cry.staLs (Ca2B(,0usHi>0). It contain.^ 50*9% 
of lioron trioxide, and is an important source of commercial 
borates and boracic acid. Beautifully developed crystals, up to 
two or three inches in length, encrust cavities in compact, white 
colcmanite; they are colourless and transparent with brilliant 
lu.strc. There is a perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of 85011- 
metry of the crystals. Hardness 4*“4j;; sp. gr. 2-42. The mineral 
was first discovered in 1882 in Death Valley, Inyo county, Calif., 
and in the following year it was found in greater abundance near 
Daggett, in San Bernardino county, Calif., forming with other bo- 
rates and borosilicates a bed in sedimentary strata of sandstones 
and clays. Priceitc and pandermite arc hydrous calcium borates 
with very nearly the same composition as colemanitc. 

COLENSO, JOHN WILLIAM (X814-XS83), English 
bishop of Natal, was bom at St. Austell, Cornwall, on Jan. 24, 
18x4. In 1836 he was second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman at 
Cambridge, and in 1837 he became fellow of St. John’s. Two 
years later he went to Harrow as mathematical tutor, but the 
school was just then at the lowest ebb, and Colenso not only had 
few pupils, but lost most of his property by a fire. He went back 


to Cambridge, and in a short time paid off heavy debts by diligent 
tutoring and the proceeds of his scries of manuals of algebra 
(1841) and arithmetic (1S43), which were adopted all over Eng- 
land. Cn 1846 he became rector of Forncett St. Mciry, Norfolk, 
and in 1853 he was appointed bishop of Natal. He. learned the 
Zulu language, of which he compiled a grammar and a dictionary, 
and translated the New Testament and other portions of Scrii)tun* 
into Zulu. lie had already given evidence, in a volume, of sermons 
dedicated to Maurice, that he was not .satisfied with the traditional 
view.s about the Bible. The puzzling questions put to him by the 
Zulus strengthened him in this attitude and led him to make a 
critical examination of the Pentateuch. His conclusions, po.sitivo 
and negative, were published in a scries of seven treatises on the 
Pentateuch, extending from 1862 to 1879, '^vith the general title, 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua critically examined. , 

While the controversy raged in England, the South African 
bishops, whose suspicions Colenso had already incurred by th(' 
liberality of his views respecting polygamy among native converts 
and by a commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans (r.861:), 
in which he combated the doctrine of eternal puiu,shmeat , mot , 
and pronounced his deposition (Dec. 1863). Colenso, who had 
refused to appear before their tribunal otherwise than as seiKling 
a protest by proxy, appealed to the privy council which ])ro- 
nounced that the metropolitan of Cape Town (Rob(‘ri Cray) 
had no coercive jurisdiction and no authority to interfeni with 
the bishop of Natal. No decision, therefore, was given Ui>on the 
merits of the case. His adversaries, though unable to ohtuit) his 
condemnation, succeeded in causing him to be generally inhibited 
from preaching in England, and Bishop Gray not only t;xcum- 
municated him but consecrated a rival bishop for N(U.ul (W. K. 
Macrorie), who, however, took his title from Mariizburg. Arn 
attempt to deprive him of hi.s episcopal income was f rust rat, ed by 
a decision of the courts. Colcn.so returned to his diocese, an*! con- 
tinued his work as a biblical commentator and translator. By 
his championship of the natives against Boer oppression and 
official encroachments he made more enemies among the colonists 
than* he had ever made among the clergy. He tiled at Durban 
on June 20, 1883. 

See Sir G. W. Cox, Life of John William Colenso (1:888). 

COLENSO, a village on the Tugela river in Natal, j6m, 
S. of Ladysmith, was the scene of a battle in the South African 
War (q.v.) on Dec. 15, 1899, l>«^twecn the Boers and the British 
forc(‘ under Gen, Buller, which was endeavouring to ri-Ueve Lailv- 
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smith iq.v.'). Buller, havin^^ assembled 50,000 men at Chieveley, 
moved forward, after two days' preliminary bombardment, to at- 
tack about an cc|ual force of Boers under Louis Botha, who had 
entrenched themselves in a strong position on the north bank of 
the Tugcla. Little was known by the British of the enemy posi- 
tions or of the country they were to tight over. Two ])rigadcs were 
engaged, the one in a frontal attack at Colenso, the other 2m. far- 
tlier west in wliat was intended to be a Hank attack, but eventually 
also became frontal. The artillery supporting the right attack, 
coming into action within close range of the Boer positions, was 
quickly silenced; the infantry advance did not take place, and ten 
guns, despite repeated gallant attempts to bring them off, fell into 
Boer hands. The left brigade early lost direction and coming under 
concentric fire in a loop of the river suffered considerably and 
had to be withdrawn. Although little more than half his forn* 
had been engaged, Duller before mid-day issued orders to break 
off the action and return to camp The so-called battle had, in 
fact, been little more than a reconnaissance in force, in which 
practically no loss had been inflicted on the Boers; but its moral 
effects, coming immediately after two other Bril Lsh 'defeats in 
the same week at Stonnberg and Magersfontein, were consiflcr- 
able; Britain and the empire for the first time realized the true 
difficulty of effectively subduing the resistance of the South Afri- 
can republics, and were roused to efforts commensurate with the 
task. 

COLEOPTERA, a term used in zoological classification for 
the true beetles which form one of the ])est defined and most 
natural orders of the Insecta. They vary very greatly in size and 
include some of the largest and also some of the mo.sl mmutc 
members of that class: thus Dymstes hcrculcs attain.5 a length of 
255mm. ( 6 m.) while there are mi^mbcrs of the family Trichop- 
terygidae that look like mere .specks, less than -snim. long. The 
name (Gr. KoKeds a sheath, and TrrepA wings; is in allusion to the 



Thft ntmo U derWoct from th« targo, ttrono mandibles, found only In the 
male, which resemble home of « steg 


fore-wings which form horny or leathery sheaths or elytra which 
serve, when closed, to protect the membranous hind-wings which 
are folded beneath them. Their mouth-parts are adapted for biting 
and the prothorax is large and mobile. Beetles pass through a 
complete metamorphosis and their larvae are very varied in form, 
but generally posses legs or rudiments of them; only rarely are 
they footless* The above general desfinition will serve to recognize 
the nmjority of these xmects of which approximately 180, ooq 
species have been described. They form, it may be added, the 
largest sin^ order in the whole animal kingdom: about 3400 


species occur in the British Isles and over 20,000 species are found 
in N. America. Perhaps Ihe most characteristic feature of beetles 
is the solidarity of the integument exhibited in so many species, 
W’hich is an important factor in protecting them against various 
enemies, and has evidently contributed much towards their domi- 
nance in the insect world. The habits of beetles are extremely 
varied, but they are more especially insecls of the ground and 


FAMILY 

Above, Weevil; below, Ground Beetle 

either inhabit the soil or the various decaying animal and vegetable 
substances prc'Sent. C'oii.sc<iuently dung, carrion, vegetable refuse, 
rotting wood, and fungi all give sustenance to large numbers of 
these in.seds. On the other hand, many beetles, especially those, 
of the metallic or other brilliant colours, are met with in associa- 
1 Ion witii growing vegetation and a ronsidernble number are nquaHc 
or .sub-a<iuatic in habit. 

General Structure. — ^The head is .strongly chitinized and hears 
compound eyes but rarely ocelli: in most beetles a gular plate is 
prc.scnt on the lluor of the head,- 
exce]>(ing weevils (fig, 2). The 
antennae vary greatly in charac- 
ter in different families: the man- 
dibles arc strong and very greatly 
developed in male, slag-hcetlcs 
(fig. r) but a.s a rule they do not 
vary much in the two sexes: the 
maxillae consist of the lyifical 
parts, and the labium is charac- 
terized by its variability of fonn. 

*1120 prothorax is a large shield 
forming the whole region between 
the head and the elytra, while 
the legs arc generally adapted for 
running, more rarely for digging 
and, in water beetles, one or more 
pairs arc flattened and oar-Uke 
for purposes of swimming. The elytra arc the hardened, modified 
forewings and arc protective rather than alary in function: they 
are variously sculptured and meet along the middle line of the 
body. The hind-wings (fig. 3) exhibit a characteristic venation 
which is of importance in classification: their most noteworthy 
feature is the presence or absence of a closed cell or oblongum- 
The number of segments in the abdomen is^voriable, ten being the 
maxuxtum, and the first sternum is aborted: a true ovipositor is 
absent and the male genitalia are concealed. . 



Fig. z. — UNDER surfaces or heads of two members of beetle 
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Ciassificatioii. — Many systems of classifying beetles have been 
proposed and one of the most satisfactory is that of Ganglbauer, 
who divides them into two main suborders and seven superfamilies, 
as below. 


ADEPHAGA 


Antetmac ttsuallv thread-like: tarsi 5- jointed; hind wings with 
an oblongim and one or two cross-veins near middle (fig. 3); 

first visible abdominal sternum completely 
divided by hind coxal cavaties. Larvae 
predaceous, campodeiform (fig. 23) and 
usually with definite tarsi and paired claws. 
The Adephaga consist of a single super- 
family, the Caraboidea, whose characters 
are as given above. Ten families are in- 
cluded here and the most important are as 
follows: 

^ The Cicindelidae (fig. 4) are known as 
tiger beetles and rank among the most vo- 
racious of carnivorous insects. Their slen- 
der legs, acutely toothed mandibles, very 
prominent eyes and the presence of a 
jointed hook at the apex of the lacinia of 
the maxilla, are special distinguishing fea- 
tures. They are often brightly coloured 
nnd run and fly with great rapidity in sun- 



FfG. 4 . — ^Tiger beetle 
T hese beetles are fierce in 
nature, capturing other in- 
sects with their sharp 
mandibles 


.shine. The species of Cicindcla frequent sandy places, including 
the sea-shore, where their larvae construct deep burrows and feed 
upon other insects which they suddenly seize when near these re- 
treats, About 1,800 species are known: four species inhabit the 
British Isles and 114 species accur in N. America, but the majority 
frequent hot countries. 

The Carabidac (fig. 5) comprise the carnivorous ground beetles 
of which over 17,000 Idnds are known. They are distinguished 
from the (hVindelidne by the absence of the jointed hook to 
the lacinia, and by the fact that the clypeus does not extend over 
the bases of the antennae. They mostly occur in the soil, under 
stones, in moss, under bark, etc., and are active runners: many 

species have hind wings reduced 
or absent, and the elytra soldered 
together. Since these beetles and 
their larvae prey upon other in- 
sects, worms, etc., they are dis- 
tinctly useful to man : a few spe- 
cies may attack cereals and straw- 
cherries, Jbut this is exceptional 
The Dytiscidae (fig. 6) are a 
large family of carnivorous water 
beetles. Their hind legs function 
as oars, being flattened and pro- 
vided with long hairs. In the 
males of some genera three seg- 
ments of the fore tarsi are ex- 
panded to form sucker pads 
which enable them to hold the 
females during pairing. Their 

Fig. s.—^round beetle larvae prey upon other forms of 
A member of the carnivorous family, 

Carabidm: around booties are found ^-QtiatlC life including even tad- 
in the soli, under stones, or under poles and small fish: their long 
***''*^ sickle-like jaws are perforated by 

a fine canal through which the body-fluids of their victims are 
imbibed. The family is world-wide and includes about 2,200 
species. 

Other families include the Gyrinidae or whirligig beetles which 
swim on the surface of fresh water, and the curious Paussidae 
which inhabit ants' nests. 



POLYPHAGA 

Antennae and tarsi very variable: hind wings without cross- 
veins or obUmgum (fig. 3 ) : first visible abdominal sternum not 
completely divided bfhind coxal cavities. Larvae very variable 
inform and habit: tarsi wanting, claws single. 


SUPERFAMILY I. STAPHYLINOIDEA 
Antennae simple or clubbed: venation of hmd-wiugs without 
any closed cells, often greatly reduced. Larvae generally catnpo- 
deiform. 

The Siaphylinidae (fig. 7) or rove-beetles amount to about 
13,000 species, over 800 inhabiting the British Isles. They are 
easily distinguished by the very short elytra which usually leave 
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F16. 6. — WATER BEETLE 

In ihdse aquatic beetlos, the Intermediate and hind legs are modified as 
swimming organs 

the greater part of the abdomen uncovered. Both these beetles 
and their larvae inhabit the soil or decaying organic matter of 
many kinds : some are carnivorous and others feed on refuse. 

The Silphidae (fig. 8) include the car- 
rion beetles and allies. The true burying 
beetles (Necropkorus) are large black or 
black and orange insects feeding upon 
small animal carcasses. The larvae of some 
species of Silpha prey upon snails or cater- 
pillars, while those of S. opaca attack root 
crops. 

The Histeridae are a large family of 
hard, shining beetles with elbowed, clubbed 
OF antennae: the alytra are shortened behind, 



Fig. 7 .— rove-beetle, 

EUROPEAN MEMBER 

THE sTAPHYLiNiDAE leaving the last two body-segments ex- 
posed. Bister and its allies frequent dung 
and carrion while other genera live under bark. The larvae are 
carnivorous. 

Among other families, mention must be made of the Trichop- 
terygidae which are the most minute of all beetles. 


SUPERFAMILY II. DIVERSICORNIA 
Antennae generally clubbed or serrate: tarsi i- to S’' jointed but 
not heteromerous. Larvae very varied. 

This enormous division includes a great number of families 
and is to be regarded as a provisional group, including all those 
forms not belonging to other superfam- 
ilies: only a few of the important families 
can be mentioned here. 

The CoccincUidae (fig. 9) or ladybirds 
are rounded insects with the head con- 
cealed under the thorax: the antennae are 
feebly clubbed and the tarsi have three 
evident joints. Most of the species are 
brightly coloured and spotted, and since 
both the larvae and adults prey upon 
aphids and other soft-bodied insects, the 
family is highly beneficial to man, A small 
number, however, are injurious to vege- 
Fig. 8.-— SEXTON BEETLE tatioH, especially the squash-ladybird Epi- 
lachna borealis of the United States. More than 2,000 kinds of 
ladybirds are known and they occur in most parts of the world. 

The Dermestidae are hard, duU-coloured insects with scaly or 
hairy elytra. Their larvae are active, hairy, with evident legs and 
feed upon dried animal matter, fur, hair, bacon, etc. Certain spe- 
cies have become widely spread through commerce and 16 occur 
in the British Isles, 

The Hydrophilidae (fig. 10) are aquatic or sub-aquatic beetles 
numbering about 1,000 species. They are herbivorous in habit and 
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can be recop;mzed by the very long maxillary palpi which are often 
mistaken for antennae : the latter organs are very short and termi- 
nate in a hairy club. The large black Hydro philiis picem when 
submerged, carries a supply of air beneath the elytra, and lays its 
eggs in a kind of cocoon attached to a leaf : its larva feeds upon 
other aquatic organisms. 

The Cantharidae (fig. ii) are vcr>' soft-bodied elongate insects 
with long legs and antennae, and include the glow-worms {Lam- 
pyriSj etc.) (g.v.) and the so- 
called soldier beetles (Tele- 
pkonis). The larvae are mostly 
carnivorous. 

The Buprestidae (fig. 12) are 
conspicuous metallic insects with 
short serrate antennae and com- 
prise over 5,000 species. They 
are essentially tropical and among 
the most brilliantly coloured of 
all insects: some species, owing 
to their splendour and metallic 
lustre, are used in embroidery 
and jewellery. The beetles fly ac- 
tively and inhabit forests where 
their larvae mostly live beneath 
the bark, wood and roots of trees. 

The Elaferidac or click beetles 
arc a large and important family 
of wide distribution. By means 
of a peg and socket arrangement 
on the under side of the body, 
these insect. s arc enabled to leap 
into the air with a clicking sound, 
hence their name. The larvae of 
certain species of Ay^riotes^ and 
other genera, are known as wire- 
worms (fig. 13) and are exceed- 
ingly destructive to cereals, 
gra.sse.s and root-crops, feeding 
actively on the underground parts 
of the plants. Included in this 
family are the ‘Tire-llies” (Pyro- 
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Fig, 9.— ladybird, showing the 

PUPA, LARVA. AND ADULT 
Tho CoccinalUdne family, to which 
the Ludybird belongs, Uvcs. mainly on 
plant lico 

phonis) of tropical America, which emit a liright light from 
localized areas on the thorax and (he base of the abdomen. 

Among other families the Arwhiidae or ‘‘death watch’’ beetles 
and the Lyctidat or powder post bectlc.s .should he mentioned. 

SUPERFAMILY HI, HETEROMERA 
Fore- and middle tarsi 5-joiniedy JTmd tarsi 4-jamivd. Larvae 
campodoijorm, or more tmially an intermediaU type. 

The Heteromera include 17 families whose m(*rnber.s exhibit 
great diversity of form and habit but all 
agree in the possession of the tarsal char- 
acters enumerated above. The two most 
important families are the following: 

The Temhriomdae are a very large 
group of beetles, variable in size and form, 
and number about 10,000 species. The 
familiar ‘‘black beetles” of the genus Blaps 
occur in cellars and outbuildings, and 
species of Tenehrio infest flour, meal and 
stored goods, their larvae being known as 
meal worms: most members of the family, 
however, occur on the ground, under stones 
and logs, or beneath bark. Fio. 10.— black water 

The Meldidae (fig, 14) comprise the 
blister beetles and oil beetles which are soft bodied insects with 
the elytra (often abbreviated) not fitting closely to the sides of 
the body, the head constricted behind forming a neck, and the 
claws of the feet cleft to the base. Their life-histories are very 
remarkable and the newly hatched larvae are active creatures 
known as triungulins. In Melde and Sitaris these triungulins are 
dependent upon meeting certain wild bees, $0, that they may be 
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Fig. 11.- -glow-worm (lampro- 
PHONUS TARDUS) 


carried to their nests where they complete their development. 
Here they feed upon the eggs and stored honey or the latter only, 
and at each moult change their form and undergo a remarkable 
hypermetamorphosis (.s'ce Insects). The “.Spanish tly,’’ Lytta 
vesicatoriuy which yields cantharidin, is also a mem]}er of this 
family. 

Mention should also be made of the Rhipiphoridac whose larvae 
are parasites of wasps, etc., and the Pyrochruidac \vhich include 
the scarlet, or scarlet and black, cardinal beetles. 

SUPERFAMILY IV. PHYTOPHAGA 

PUmt-feeding beetles with the antennae y^encraUy simple^ less 
often pectinate or serrate: tarsi 
apparently 4- jointed, the 4th 
jomt minute and concealed by 
the yd joint. Larvae eritciform 
with short or rudimentary lei^s. 

The Chrysomelidac or leaf- 
beetles (lig. 15) number about 
20,000 described species, being 
the second largest family of Cole- 
optera. These in.sects are usually 
bare and shining often with me- 
tallic colours, the antennae are 
of moderate length and are not 
embraced by the eyes around 
their points of origin from the. 
head. Included in this family are 
such well known insects as the 
Colorado j)c>tato beetle and the 
asparagus beetle. In all ca.ses the 
larvae and beetles feed on the 
leaves and other parts of plants: 
in the elongate metallic species of Donacia the larvae live sub- 
merged in the roots and stems of water plants. 

The Cerambycidae or lougicorn beetles (tig. 16) are closely 
allied to the above family but are more rarely metallic an<i usually 
somewhat pubesci^nt, elongate insects wiih the ba.ses of the an- 
tennae more or It's.s embraceti by the cye.s. The antennae arc 
frequently clongate^and slender, usually longest in the males and 
sometimes .sever;d 'times longer than the whole insect. They 
are mainly denizens of woods and forest ,s, and alxiut 13,000 
spt'cies are known. Their larvae have soft fleshy bodies with ri hard 
head and jaw's, broad prothora.x and very much reduced legs; they 
tunnel into the wood of trees and are often destructive. JSome 
species live several year.*', as larvae. 

The other family of Phytophaga i.s the 
Bruchidac (or Ltiridae.) who.se larvae live 
in .seeds, (^specially dried peas, beans, etc. 

SUPERPAMILY V. RHYNCHOPHORA 

Head generally produced htto a beak or 
rostrum: guiar plate absent and repre- 
sented by a single tnid-veMral suture: tarsi j 
with four evident joints. Larvae legless 
and maggot-like. 

The Khynchophora are a vast assem - 1 
blage of insL-cts usually very easy to recog- 
nize and are ail plant-feeders. They are | 
divided into four main families of which | 
the most important are the following; 

The Curculionidac or weevils (figs. 17 fjg, tz --the buprestid 
and 3) include nearly 30,000 known .species beetle of java 
and great numbers still await discovery in The anterior wing* of thi* 
tropical lands. They are usually recognized ordro»r** ** 
by the pronounced ro.strum or beak, the 
clubbed elbowed antennae and the very reduced rigid palpi. The 
female often uses the rostrum as a boring instrument to prepare 
a place for egg-laying and the organ is usually longest in that sex. 
As a rule weevils (g*v.) are sombrely coloured but the tropical 
diamond beetles are beautiful insects. The family includes many 
destructive species including the cotton boll weevil, the grain 
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weevils and the apple blossom weevil 
The Scolytidac {Ipidae) or bark beetles bore into the bark and 
wood of trees and are among the most serious enemies the forester 
has to contend with. They are hard, cylindrical insects devoid of 
a rostrum and with the tibiae armed with denticles (fig. i8). 
They construct galleries of very definite patterns beneath the bark, 
and their larvae closely resemble those of the weevils. 

SUPERFAMILY VI. LAMELLICORNIA 

composed of plates or comb-like 
projections: legs stout and spiny ^ 
used for burrowing, tarsi 5- 
jomted. Larvae fleshy and cres- 
centic with rather long legs. 

There are three families of 
Lamellicornia as follows: 

The Lticanidae or stag beetles 
(fig. 19) are notable owing to the 
great development of the man- 
dibles in the males, in which sex 
they are often antler-like in 
form: the use of these organs is 
problematical. The antennae are 
elbowed and the elytra cover the 
apex of the abdomen; their lar- 
vae inhabit decaying trees or 
their rpots. 

The PasMidae are confined to 
tropical forests: unlike the Lu- 
canidae they have striated elytra 
and the jaws in the two sexes are 
alike. Their larvae live gregariously in wood and are tended by 
the parent beetles. 

The Scarabaeidae (fig. 20) number over 14,000 species: the 
rose chafer, cockchafer and the “dor'* beetles are familiar ex- 
amples, while the sacred beetles or scarabs of ancient Egypt also 
find their place here. They are somewhat convex with very short 
antennae which are not elbowed, and the elytra do not cover the 
apex of the abdomen. The Scarabaem has been studied by J. H. 
Faijre and the female beetles collect dung ioto balls which they 
roll along the ground and store in the earth as food for themselves 
and their larvae. The African goliath beetles (fig. 21) are among 
the largest of all insects. The larvae in this 
family feed upon dung, rotting wood, etc., 
or at the roots of plants : the latter habit 
prevails among cockchafers and great in- 
jury to crops may result. 

Reproduction and Development, — 
The eggs of beetles are laid in all kinds of 
places and most of them are ovoid with- 
out special features. Beetles are not very 
prolific and, although the oil beetles may 
lay several thousand eggs apiece, this is 
exceptional. By ladybirds the eggs are laid 
in batches on leaves, some water beetles 
enclose their eggs in a kind of cocoon, 
while many weevils lay them in deep holes, 
drilled by the rostrum of the female, in 
Fig. 14.— oit BEETLE the food plants. All beetles undergo com- 

Tho laryao of this oroup metamorphosis and their larvae vary 
devoloo Into mature orowtb 

only under nourishment greatly in character (fig. 22). They may 
derived from wild bees* be active and Seek out their prey, as in the 
eggs end honey ground beetles, tiger beetles and ladybirds 

(figs. 22 and 23). Others, such as the chafers (fig. 22), have 
sluggish larvae, and live below ground or in rotting wood: although 
possessed of well formed legs they seldom seem to use them. 
In the weevils the larvae are legless maggots (fig. 22), remain- 
ing in close association with their food. When fully fed, beetle 
larvae transform into generally pale-coloured, very thin-skinned 
pupae which have the^ appendages free (fig. 17). Such pupae 
are commonly found ^without a special cocoon in the soil or 
in whatever material the larvae fed upon. In some cases earthen 
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Fig. 13. — WIREWORM. THE LARVA 
OF CERTAIN CLICK BEETLES. IT IS 
DESTRUCTIVE TO ROOT CROPS 


protective cells are constructed or a loose cocoon of wood or debris, 
while a few weevils form attractive net-like or seed-like cocoons 
attached to their food-plants. 

As a general rule, beetles have a single generation in the year 
and many of them hibernate as adults under bark, in moss, etc. 
Some species, such as certain bean weevils and the cotton boll 
weevil, may complete their life-cycle in a few weeks, and there 
results a number of broods in the year : the same remark applies 
to certain beetles living under warm conditions in stored grain. On 
the other hand, the cockchafer and stag beetle require several years 
to complete their transformations. Certain beetles of parasitic 
habits undergo hypermetamorphosis (for definition see Insects). 

“j Thus, some of the Staphylinidae of the 

genus Aleochara hatch from the egg as 
y active free larvae, which roam about and 
seek the puparia of certain kinds of flies. 
^ A — They bore their way into their hosts and 
I transform into inert sluggish maggots with 

vestigial limbs. The same peculiarity is 
^ JL^ found in the Meloidae whose active newly 

A hatched larvae are known as triunguiins 

J (see above). 

Jp iL Geographical Distribution, — Cole- 
optera are the most widely distributed of 

all large orders of insects and no other 

F I G. 1 5. — LEAF.BEETLE Order has invaded the land, air and water 
These destructive belles SO great an extent. Many of the domi- 

species. The’ mandibles arc ^^^nt families such as the Carabidae 
strong, and adapted to a (ground beetles), Curculionidae (weevils) 
vegetable diet Scarabaeidae (chafers) are almost as 

widely distributed as the order itself. On the other hand, the Dytis- 
cidae (water beetles) are more abundant on the northern conti- 
nents, while the Cicindelidae (tiger beetles), Buprestidae, Ceram- 
bycidae (longicorns) and Lucanidae (stag beetles) are essentially 
tropical families, becoming scarcer in more temperate zones. Some 
of the smaller families, however, are very restricted in their range, 
the Proterhinidae (closely allied to the weevils), for example, being 
almost confined to the Hawaiian Islands, and the aquatic family 
Amphizoidae only occurring in parts of N. America and Thibet. 
Certain species of beetles of diverse families appear more toler- 
ant of climatic differences than others, and about 500 kinds are 
common to Europe, N. America and northern Asia. Many have 
become widely spread through the agency of man and over 100 
species, more especially those affecting grain and other stored 
products, are now practically cosmopolitan. The study of island 
life yields some interesting fea- 
tures relative to the distribution 
of beetles. Thus, in the Madeira 
Wollaston found 580 
f * species of Coleoptera, and of 

these, 266 kinds are peculiar to 
those islands, although allied to 
European species : in the Hawai- 
% ian Islands, Sharp mentions 42 8 

jiir liilM species among which 352 species 

'i ^ ^ found else- 

where. Thus the peculiar species 
if || iiiust have formerly existed else- 

Jf ^ where, migrated to the "islands 

^ ^ mentioned, and since become ex- 

^ ^ tinct in their onginal homes, or 

they must have been evolved 

within the islands — ^the latter be- 

FIG. 16 .— LON6ICORN BEETLE. A ing thc morc probablc. 

MEMBER OF THE cERAMBYciDAE Gcological Distribution.— 

*'^***^^ The oldest known fossil beetles 

come from the Upper Permian beds of New South Wales and 
consist of elytra only: these remains have been referred to 
special families, unrepresented at the present day, and certain of 
them show alB&nities with the existing family Hydrophilidae. A 
great number of fossil remains of beetles have been found in the 
Upper Trias of Ipswich, Queensland, and in the Trias of Switzer- 
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land. Some of these Triassic fossils are leaf -beetles and weevils, 
while the English Purbeck beds have yielded remains of bark 
beetles. In the Tertiary rocks of Colorado and Florissant and in 
the Prussian amber (Oligocene) many fossils referable to living 
genera have been found, including about 400 species of weevils. 

Natural History. — Beetles and their larvae live and feed in 
almost all the diverse ways found among insects. The carnivorous 
habit of seeking and devouring living prey occurs in the ground 
beetles, tiger beetles, ladybirds and in water-beetles of the family 
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Fig. 17.— the grain weevil, a source of great agricultural losses 

Left: Calandra granaria; above, pupa; bolow, larva; right, Calandra oryzae 

Dytiscidae. In these instances the beetles and their larvae have 


like habits. In certain rove beetles of the genus Aleocham, in the 
ground beetle Lebia scapularis and in the curious Mctaecns para- 
doxus (fam. Rhipiphoridae) the larvae arc true X)ara.sites and the 
beetles free-living — a babil that is rare among Coleoptera. The 
Metacens occurs in Britain and its newly hatched larva is a minute 
blacky active creature which, by some unknown means, lltids its 
way into wasps’ nests. Here it becomes an internal parasite of the 
wasp grub and subsequently bores its way out of its bo.st, finally 
devouring the remains. A vast number of beelk\s and their larvae 
feed directly upon plants: this Ls the case with the whole family 
of the Chrysomelidae, or leaf beetles, and with the weevils. Others, 
such as the Cerambycidae (longicorns), Scolytidac (bark beetles) 
and Buprestidac, feed in the larval stages upon the wood or bark of 
trees, Wirewonns, or injurious Elatcrid larvae, and chafer larvae 
feed on the roots of various crop.s. Weevils have very diverse 


^ habits and no parts of plants from 
the roots to the seeds are exempt 
from the attacks of one or more 
species. There is again a great 
and diverse assembly of beetles, 
and more especially their larvae, 
which feed entirely upon decay- 
ing organic matter of various 
sorts. Thus the Silphidae include 
many carrion feeders and are 
well exemplified by the burying 
beetles; hosts of rove beetles fre- 
quent refuse of all kinds, and 
many Scarabaeidae live in dung. 
We have to add to these examples 
the many beetles and their larvae 
that hvein grain and other stored 
products, and those attacking 
hides, furs, museum specimens, 
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tobacco and drugs. 


Fio, IS,-— bark beetle 


Apart from the more usual 
habits it is interesting to note cer- 
tain exceptional modes of life 


Tho iwlult benetth tN 

bark to dtposU hor and th« 

young bootte, on omerging, cut* frosh 
gallorte* off tho origlnoi passogo 


found among beetles. There are genera and even whole families 
that live in the nests of ants or of termites. There are others that 
inhabit the e^ctensive limestone caves of Europe and North Amer- 
ica, while certain blind ground beetles are only met with beneath 
huge bouWers deeply embedded in the earth* There are also 
species that inhabit tho sea-shore and are submerged by the ticks. 


Means of proLection against enemies are very varied among 
Coleoptera. Some are cryptically coloured and closely resemble 
tbeir surroundings: thus in the Africa a longicorn Pctro^miiha 
gigas the whole upper surface resembles dead 
velvety moss, and its irregular antennae are 
very like dried tendrils or twigs. Many 
weevils fall and feign death at the least 
alarm and, folding their limbs close around 
the body, look like seeds or particles t)f soil, 
thus escaping observation. There are again 
beetles, especially those living in aiiis’ 
nests, that resemble ants, and the common 
wasp beetle of Europe, both in its rnov'e- 
ments and colouration, clo.scly rescml >les a 
wasp (for further instances of thi.s kind svc. 
the article Mimicry). There are uihor 
beetles which obtain some measure of pro- 
tection possibly from their rcpcllcnl np- 
Xiearancc, or from their property of (‘init- 
ting evil-smelling or distasteful secretions, 
either in the form of c.xudatioms of blood from dtdiiiite pan.s of the 
body, or as ihe product of special foetid glaiuk. Hie bombardier 
beetles (fam. Carabidac) have the proi>erty of st^creting an evil- 
smelling defensive Iluid from the anal end of the body. In some 
•* cases this tluid volatilizes info a gas which 
apjiear.s like a minute jet of .smoke when it 
copies into contact with the air, and its 
caastic prox>erlies act a.s a njpelleiit to 
other insects or foes. Finally a number of 
beetles secure pri)tect ion in virtue of their 
general agility of movement — ihu.s, many 
ground beetles and tiger htrelles run rapidly 
and the latter also take to the wing with 
great readine.ss, while the Ilea-beeiles have 
remarkable powers of heaping. 

Many lieeilcs are capable of sotnui-i>ro- 
duction which is usually brought about by 
Fig. 20 .— BRITISH ••DOR*' the friction of one part of the body (the 
"‘scraper’b agaimst another part hho 

evonino with a loud hum- bccn Studied hv C. Darwm and more re- 
ming flight, and lU larva ccnily ( rqoo) by C. J. ( lahjin : they are 
foods upon dung generally pre.scnt in both .sexes and prob- 

ably serve for mutual sexual calling. In some bet.alcs there is a 
file-like area on the head which is raspeal by the anterior mar- 
gin of the prothorax. Amimg thu Cerambycidae (longicorns) tho 
sound i.s produced either by rub- 
bing the hind margin of the pro- 
thorax over a striated area on the 
mesoi borax, or by rubbing the 
femora of the hind legs against 
the margins of the elytra. Stridu- 
lation, however, is not confined 
to adult hectics, but obtains iu 
certain larvae also. Thus, in 
some larvae of the group Lamel- 
licornia there is a scries of ridges 
or tubercles on the coxae of the 
middle pair of legs and the hind 
legs arc modified in various ways 
as rasping organs. In the cock- 
chafer larva and larvae of other 
Scarabaeidae a ridged area on 
the mandible is rasped by a scries 
of teeth on the maxillae. Stridu- 
lation in larvae is quite inde- 
pendent of sex and it has been 
su^csted that it is to warn 
neighbouring larvae, inhabiting 
burrows in wood, etc., to avoid getting in each otheris way. 

Apart from recognition by sound, some other beetles emit a 
bright light for the same purpose. The seat of the light is in special 



Fig, at .-— goliath beetle 




Fig. 19.— stag beetle 
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luminous organs which consist of an outer or light-producing layer, 
and an inner or reflector layer. The outer layer is supplied with 
oxygen by means of tracheae and the reflector layer contains many 
urate crystals which appear to act as a background, scattering the 
light and preventing its dispersion internally. The light is pro- 
duced as the result of the oxidation of a compound lueijerin in the 
presence of an enzyme-like substance hicif erase, which takes place 

in the outer layer of the lumi- 
nous organ. It has been suggested 
that this property does not reside 
in the actual cells of the tissue 
concerned, but is due to the pres- 
ence therein of special luminous 
bacteria. Luminous beetles be- 
long to the families Cantharidae 
and Elatcridae and a familiar ex- 
ample of the first mentioned fam- 
ily is the common European 
glow-worm Lantpyris noctiluca, 
whose wingless female emits a 
bright light near the hind end 
of the body: its winged male ex- 
hibits a much feebler luminosity. 
The luminous Elateridae include 
the fire-flies of the genera Pyro- 
phoriis and Photophorus, both 
sexes (^f which are winged and 
luminous, • 

Economic Impoartance. — 
Beetles include among their spe- 
cies many that are injurious, 
either as larvae or often as adults 
also. Among those which attack 
farm crops, wireworms, or injur- 
ious larvae of certain click beetles 
PROW IMM5. “ccHBRAi. TEXTBOOK OF Eii. scverc pcsts of thc farmcF. 

FIG. 2Z.—LARVAE OF VARIOUS They are most prevalent in newly j 
SPECIES OF cocEOPTERA, ALL ploughed grassland and attack the I 
BEETLES UNDERGO COMPLETE META- supcrvcning crops, particularly 
MORpHosis cereals and foots. Flea beetles 

(fam. Chrysomelidae) cause great injuries to plants of the turnip 
tribe, both the beetles and their larvae feeding upon the leaves and 
other parts. The asparagus beetle (Crkceris asparagi), belongmg 
to the same family, is a familiar pest with 
growers of that vegetable in Europe and N. 
America £fig. 24)? Related to it is the Col- 
orado potato beetle {Leptinotarsa decern- 
lineata) which is destructive to potato 
foliage in the eastern half of N. America: 
quite recently it has become established in 
the Bordeaux district of France, The 
Japanese beetle (JPopiUia japotdea)^ one 
of the chafers, was accidentally introduced 
into New Jersey, from Japan, about 1916 
and is extending its range in N. America 
I where the beetle is injurious to the foliage 
of fruit and other trees, and its under- 
I ground larvae damage lawns and golf 

greens. The common cockchafer (Melo^^ 

roRMATw”” 7 u*!iroifT!^M^ lontha vulgaris) and its allies are European 
Fig. 23.— THE urvaeqV pests whose larvae devour the roots of 
A GROUND BEETLE tcA- farm uud other crops, the beetles feeding 
rabidae) upon the foliage of trees. Many weevils 

birtiw liSk otlt mSml injurious: thus tte cotton boU 

vvhito thMtt of many other weevil {Anthonomus gramts) is the most 
beetles ere »iuqaJ*H serious enemy of the American cotton 
crop. It entered Texas about 189a from tropical Ameria, sub- 
sequently infesting almost the whole cotton belt. In Englant^ 
and other parts of Europe, its ally the apple blossom weevil 
(A. pomorutn^) prevents the formation of large quantities of 
fruit. The palm weevil (Rhynchophorus ferrugimus) infests 
toddy and cocoa-nut palms, and the pine weevil (Hylobius 




abietis) is e.xtremely harmful to young conifers in Great Britain. 
Various members of the Scolytidae (bark beetles) are^ wide- 
spread pests of forest trees: one species (Xyleborus forfiicatus) 
is the shot-hole borer of tea in Ceylon. Larvae of many Ceram- 
bycidae (longicorns) are also destructive to living and dead tim- 
ber, while species of Anobium and Xestobhim (death watch 
beetles) bore into furniture and the rafters 
of public buildings (fig. 25A) : the powder- 
post beetles (Lyctidae) have very similar 
habits. Many beetles also attack stored 
grain, meal and other dried products, no- 
tably the granary weevils {Calandra) and 
the meal-worms and their allies (fam. 
Tenebrionidae). 

The above remarks serve to show the 

F , G. 24. - ASPARAGUS '""j™ ’ K 

WHICH ATTACKS erthelcss, there are others which have been 
YOUNG ’ ASPARAGUS employed by man to his own benefit. The 
SHOOTS. WHILE ITS LARVA Australian ladybird (^Novius cardinalis) 
DESTROYS THE SHOOTS. }^2.s been imported into most citrus-growing 
BERRIES AND SEEDS countries of the world for the purpose of 
controlling the fluted scale which it attacks and destroys to a re- 
markable degree. Another Australian ladybird (Cryptolaemus 
niontrouzieri) has a similar habit of preying upon mealy bugs 
(Coccidae), and its introduction into the Hawaiian Islands and 

California has achieved a re- 
markable degree of success. 
The European ground beetle 
Calosoma sycopkanta has been 
introduced into N. America, 
where it preys upon the cater- 
pillars of the gipsy moth and 
brown-tail moth. Mention must 
also be made of another t3T>e of 
useful beetle viz. the Spanish fly 
{Lytta veskatoria) which yields 
cantharidin. 

Bibliography. — addition to information given in general text- 
books of entomology {see Insects) the volume by W. W. Fowler in 
Fauna of British India: Cokoptera — General Introduction etc. (1912), 
should be consulted. Among continental authorities, L. Ganglbauer’s 
Kdfer von Mittcleuropa C1892-1904.) is a standard work. British 
beetles are described and figured in W. W. Fowler, Coleoptera of the 
British Islands, (1887-1913); a less expensive work, valuable for the 
British species, is E, Reitter, Fauna Germanica: Kdfer (1908-16). 
For the North American species, J. L. Leconte and G. H. Horn * 
Classification of the Coleoptera of N. Americft> 
(Smithsonian Misc. Coll, xxxviii., 1883), al- 
though old, is an important general work; a 
more recent book for the ordinary student is 
W. G. Blatchlcy, Coleoptera of Indiana 
(1910). 

Catalogues of the species of Coleoptera 
include the Catalogus Coleopterorum 
Buropcae (1906) bv L. Hey den, E. Reitter 
and J. Weise; C. W. Leng, Catalogue of the 
Coleoptera of America (1920; with supple- 
ment, 1927) ; and E. A. Newberry and W. E. 
Sharp, An Bxchange List of British Coleop- 
tera (1915). 

Works on the natural history of beetles 
include L. C. Mial!, Natural History of 
Aquatic Insects (1902) and J. H. Fabre. 



FROM C. jr. 6AHAN. «rURHtTURE BCETUFS'* BY 
COURTESY OF TRUSTEES OF BRITISH MUSEUM 

Fig. 25A. — LARVA OF COMMON 
FURNITURE BEETLE (ANOBIUM 
PUNCTATUM). NATURAL SIZE BELOW 



BY COURTESY OF TRUSTEES OF 


BRITISH wusEuii TROW c. J. Souvenifs Entomologiques (1879-91), many 
OAHAH, •‘FURMiTURE BEETLES** of thc lattci bcmg availablc in English. The 
Fig. 25B. — ^THE ADULT stridulaliiig organs are described by C. J- 
FORM OF THE COMMON Gahan in Trans. Entomological Soc, London 
FURNITURE BEETLE (xQoo), and the luminous organs by E. N. 
Atuck» wood, from ihn Bitvesy, Nature of Animal Light {ie)%o) . The 
larval tiage* larvae of beetles arc beautifully figured by 

J. C. Schiodte in a series of papers in Naturh. 
Tidsskr, i-xiii., (1861-72), a journal to be found in leading scientific 
libraries. A standard anatomical and biological work, based upon a 
study of the water beetle Dyiiseus, is E. Rorschelt, Per GtUnrmd 
(1923), which is a mine of information for the special student, with 
copious bibliographical references. (A. B, I.) 

COLEPEPER, JOHN COLEPEPER (or Culpepper), 
i8t Baron (d. 1660), Engliah statesman, was the only son of Sir 
John Cokpeper, of Wigsell, Susser He was elected member for 
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Kent in the Long: parliament, when he took the popular side, 
speaking against monopolies on Nov. 9, 1640, being entrusted 
with the impeachment of Sir Robert Berkeley on Feb. 12, 1641, 
supporting Strafford’s attainder, and being appointed to the com- 
mittee of defence on Aug. 12, 1641. He separated, however, from 
the popular party on the Church question, fearing the effect of 
the revolutionary changes which were now contemplated. He op- 
posed the London petition for the abolition of episcopacy, the 
project of religious union with the Scots, and the Root and 
Branch Bill, and on Sept. 1 he moved a resolution in defence 
of the prayer-book. In the following session he opposed the mili- 
tia bill and the Grand Remonstrance, and linnlly on Jan. 2, 1642, 
he joined the king’s party, taking office as chancellor of the E.x- 
chequer. He highly disapproved of the attempt upon the five 
members, which was made without his knowledge, but advised 
the enterprise against Hull. On Aug. 25, 1642, he appeared at the 
bar of the House of Commons (0 deliver the king's final pro- 
posals for peace, and was afterwards present at Edgehill. In 
December he was made by Charles master of the rolls. He wa.s 
a leading member of the Oxford parliament, and was said, in 
opposition to the general oi)inion, to have counselled considerable 
concessions to secure peace. Tie received a peerage in 1644. 

Colepepcr was despatched with Hyde in charge of the prince 
of Wales to the West in March 1645, and after Charles’s final 
defeat, embarked with the prince for Scilly, and thence to France. 
He strongly advocated the gaining over of the Scots by religious 
concessions, a policy supported by the queen and Mazarin, and 
urged this course upon the king. In i6qS he accompanied the 
prince in his unsuccessful naval expedition, an<l returned with 
him to The Hague, where violent altercations broke out among 
the royalist leaders, Colepepcr going .so far, on one occasion in 
the council, as to challenge Prince Rupert, and being him.self 
severely assaulted in the streets by Sir Robert Walsh, lie con- 
tinued after the execution of the king to pn‘.ss the acceptance on 
Charles 11 . of the Scottish proposals. He was .sent to Russia in 
1650, where he obtained a loan of 20,000 roubles from the tsar, 
and, soon after his return, to Holland, to procure military a.s.^ist- 
ance. By the treaty, agreed to between Cromwtdl and Mazarin, 
of Aug. 165.1, Colepcper was ohligt-d to h^ave France, and he 
appears henceforth to have resided in Flnmler.s. He accompanied 
Charles Jl. to the south of I'ranrc^ in Sept, 1659, at the time (jf 
the treaty of the Pyrcnee.s. At the Restoration he returned to 
England, but only survived a few weeks, dying on June 1 1, 1660, 

Thomas Colepei’er (d, 1719), son of tiie former, became gov- 
ernor of Virginia from 1680-83; the title becaiiu; extinct, on th‘* 
death of his brother Chenev in 172^. 

COLERAINE, seaport and market town, Co. Londonderry. 
Ireland, on the Dann 4 m, from its mouth. Population of urban 
district (1926) 8,078. A bridge connects the town with its 
suburb, Waterside or Killowcn, on the opposite bank of the rivcT. 
The main town on the cast bank radiates from a central square 
— the Diamond. A rath ((meampment) occupies Mount Sanded 
1 m. S.E. of the town. There was once a priory, mon;ister>’^ and 
castle, hut no ruins remain. Coleraine owed its importance to 
the Irish Society, which was incorporated under James I. as the 
Company for the New Plantation of Ulster in 16x3. This society 
founded and maintained schools in the towm. The linen trade 
is important — a fine doth being known as “Colcraines.’^ Whisky- 
distilling, pork-curing and fishing are carried on. The harbours 
were much improved by grants from the Irish Society of London 
and the River Bann Navigation Act 1879. 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY (1796-1849), English man of 
letters, eldest son of the poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge, was born 
on Sept. 19, 1796, near Bristol In 1815 he went to Oxford, as 
scholar of Merton College. His university career, however, was 
unfortunate. He gained an Oriel fellowship, but at the close of the 
probationary year (1820) was judged to have forfeited it. Hart- 
ley Coleridge then spent two years in London, where he wrote 
short poems for the London Magazine, afterwards he became for 
a short time partner in a school at Ambleside, and in 1830 began 
to do hack work for a Leeds publisher, Mr. P. E. Binglcy. Bingley 
also printed a volume of his poems in 1833, and Coleridge lived 


in his house until the contract came to an end through the bank- 
ruptcy of the publisher. From this time, except for two short 
periods in 1837 and 183S when he acted as master at Sedbergh 
grammar school, he lived quietly at Grasmere and (1840-1849) 
Rydal, spending his time in study and wanderings al)r)ul the 
countryside. In the year 1S39 n.ppearcd his edition of hlassinger 
and Ford, with biographies of both dramatists. He died on Jan. 
6, 1S49. The prose style of Hartley Coleridge is mark(‘d by much 
finish and vivacity; but his literary reputation must cliielly rest on 
the sanity of his criticisms, and above all on his Promrthem, an 
unfinished lyric drama, and on his sonnets. As a sonneteer he 
achieved real excellence, the form being exactly suited to his 
sensitive genius. Essays and ^^ar^'in^!^iay and Pnams, with a 
memoir hv his brother Derwent, appeared in 

COLERIDGE, JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE, ist liARtiN 

(1820-1804), lord chief justice of khighind, was the eldi‘st son of 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge. He was born at Heath's Court, 
Ottcry St. Mary, on Dec. 3, 1820. He was educated at Eton and 
Balliol college, Oxford, of which he was a .scholar. He was call'd to 
the bar in 1840, went the westiTii circuit, and in he was 
returned as memher for Exeter in the Liberal interest. The heads 
of his party determined in i8(>7 to put him forward as the pro- 
tagoni.sl of their attack on th(j Govenum'nt, but tht; plan was 
frustrated by opixjsition within the party. In j8oS w'hen the 
Liberals returned to i)ower C'oleridgc was made first solicit or- 
gentTal anrl then attorney-general. 

Ills arrival in parliamei;^! was an access of strength to the body 
of Oxford men vvho*had attacked tile legislation that kei)t the 
univenrity undta* ecclesiastical domination In adtliiiou to his own 
talents he carried weight with the clerically-minded .'section as 
the .son of Sir John ('oleridge, the god.son of Keble, and great- 
neph('w of the man who was an indiret t cau.sfi of the Anglican 
revival of 1833— (\>leri(ige the. })oe(. 

The 'richf)orne trial was the most conspicuous feature of 
Col<*ridge\s later years at the bar, and ta.sked lii.s jiowers as an 
advocate to the uttermost, though he was a.s.sisted by <Tutrles 
(afterward.s Lord) Bowen. In November 1873 Coh'ridge suc- 
ceeded Sir W. Bovill as chief justice of the (‘ommon pleas, and 
was imnu-diatfdy afterwards raised to tin* jn'fTagt* as Baron Ode- 
ridge of f)ttery St. M'lry. In 1880 he was rnad»' lord chief justice. 

In jury ca.se.s his cjuickness in nppreliending fact.s and his 
lucidity in arranging them were very reiuarkabk indeed. He was 
not one of the most learned of lawyers, littl he was a great deal 
more icanu'd than many people* thought, and a.s an turiesinstital 
1 lawyer hatl few sujH^rior.s. Ili.s fault — natural in one who htid iieun 
so successful ns an advuLatt — that of being too prone to take 
one side, and he allowt'd jiolitital or pemonal prepo.^sessions to 
colour tlic tone of hi'^ remarks from tin* birnch. Latterly his 
health failed, and he became stmiewhat indolent. On the whole, 
he was not so strong a man in a judicial capacity as Campbtdl 
or Cocklmrti; but it must be admitted that bis scholarship, his 
refinement, his power of orattny, and his rharaclcr rai.scd the 
lone of the bench during his oceuixmcy, and that if it ha.s been 
adorned by greater judickd abilities, it has hardly ever known a 
greater combination of varied mt'rits. Coleridge dic<l on June 14, 
1894. 

Coleridge's addresses and papers have not Ixten i)ublished. 
One of the best and most eminently characti^ristic of the man, 
ms his inaugural address to the Philosophical Institution at 
Edinburgh in 1870; another was a paper on Wordsworth (1873). 
He was an exceptionally good letter-writer. Of travel he had very 
little experience. He had hardly been to Pari.s; once, quite near 
the end of his career, he spent a few days in Holland, and came 
back a willing slave to the genius of Rembnmdt; but his longest 
absence from England was a visit, of a representative legal 
character, to the United States. He had an extraordinary store 
of anecdotes, which were nearly always connected with Eton, 
Oxford, the bar or the bench. His exquisite voice, considerable 
power of mimicry, and perfect method of narration added greatly 
to the charm. John Duke Coleridge wa§ sarcastic and critical, 
and at times over-sensitive. But bis strongest characteristics were 
love of liberty and justice. By birth and connection Conservative, 
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he was a Liberal by conviction, and loyal to his party and its 
great leader, Gladstone. 

^ His Life and Correspondence, ed, by E. H. Coleridge, was published 
in IQ04; see further E. Manson, Builders of our Law (1904) ; for the 
history of the Coleridge family see Lord Coleridge, The Story oi a 
Devonshire House (1907). 

COLERIDGE, SIR JOHN TAYLOR (17Q0-1S76), Eng- 
lish judge, the second son of Captain James Coleridge, and nephew 
of the poet S. T. Coleridge, was born at Tiverton, Devon, and 
was educated at Corpus Christ! college, Oxford, where he had a 
brilliant career. He graduated in 1S12 and was soon after made a 
fellow of Exeter; in 1819 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple and practised for some years on the western circuit. In 
1825 he published his excellent edition of Blackslone's Com 7 ne?i- 
taries, and in 1832 he was made a serjeant-at-law and recorder 
of Exeter. He was one of the judges of the king's bench from | 
1835 to 1858. In 1869 he produced his Me 7 noir of the Rev, JoJm 
Kcblc, a third edition of which was issued within a year. He 
died on Feb. 11, 1S76, at Ottery St. Mary, Devon, leaving two 
sons and a daughter; the eldest son, John Duke, ist Baron Cole- 
ridge iq.v.), became lord chief justice of England. Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge's brothers, James Duke and Henry Nelson 
(husband of Sara Coleridge), are referred to in other articles; his 
brother Francis George was the father of Arthur Duke Coleridge 
(b. 1S30), clerk of assizes on the midland circuit and author of 
Eto 7 i m the Forties^ whose daughter Mary E. Coleridge (1861- 
1907L was poet, novelist and critic. Mary Coleridge’s post- 
humous Gathered Leaves (1910) contains •a notice of her work 
by Edith Sichel 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR (1772-1834), English 
poet and philosopher, was born on Oct. 21, 1772, at his father’s 
vicarage of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. His father, the Rev. 
John Coleridge (1719-1781), described by the poet as “a perfect 
Parson Adams,” was known for his scholarship, simplicity of char- 
acter, and affectionate interest in the pupils of the grammar school, 
of which he was appointed master a few months before becoming 
vicar of the parish (1760). The poet was the youngest child of his 
second wife, Anne Bowdon (d. 1809), a woman of great good 
sense, who saw to it that Samuel should be educated for the 
church as his father intended, and as three of his elder brothers 
had been before him. On the death of his father an old pupil of 
the latter secured for Samuel a presentation to Christ’s Hospital, 
where he continued for eight years. Of these school-days Charles 
Lamb has given delightful glimpses in the Essays of Elia. For- 
merly a fretful and timorous child, Samuel became a compara- 
tively happy schoolboy, Ihougt- often •ailing. The headmaster, 
Boyer, a severe disciplinarian, pushed him watchfully. Some of his 
compositions in English verse written at 16 give evidence of the 
influence of Bowles, to which, he has testified in his Biographia 
Literaria. 

In Feb. X791 he was entered as a sizar at Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, and went into residence in October. A schoolfellow who 
followed him to the university has told how in the evenings, in his 
rooms, he and his friends would put aside their work to discuss as 
they appeared, the new pamphlets of Burke, which Coleridge ab- 
sorbed immediately. At that stage he was warmly democratic. 
William Frond, a fellow of Jesus, accused of sedition and Uni- 
tarianisra, was at this lime tried and banished, though not 
technically expelled from Cambridge. Coleridge had imbibed his 
sentiments, and joined the ranks of his partisans. He grew dis- 
contented with university life, and in 1793, pressed by debt, went 
to London. A poem in the Morning Chronicle brought him a 
guinea, and when that was spent he enlisted in the isth Dragoons 
under the name of Silas Tomkjm Comberbacke, revealing at once 
an absolute unfitness for an army career. Shortly afterwards an 
old school-fellow (6. L. Tuckett) heard of his whereabouts, and 
by the intervention of his brother, Captain James Coleridge, his 
discharge was procured. He returned for a short time to Cam- 
bridge, but quitted the university without a degree in 1794. In the 
same year he visited Oxford, and after a short tour in Wales went 
to Bristol, where he 'met Southey. The French Revolution had 
captivated Southey, and Coleridge received with rapture his new 
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friend’s scheme of Pantisocracy. On the banks of the Susque- 
hanna was to be founded a brotherly community, where selfishness 
was to be extinguished, and the virtues were to reign supreme. No 
funds were forthcoming; and in 1795, to the chagrin of Coleridge, 
who seems to have bitterly blamed Southey, the scheme was 
dropped- In 1794 appeared The Fall of Robespierre, of 'which 
Coleridge wrote the first act and Southey the other two. At 
Bristol Coleridge formed the acquaintance of Joseph Cottle, the 
bookseller, who offered him thirty guineas for a volume of poems. 
In October of 1795 Coleridge married Sarah Fricker, and took up 
his residence at Clevedon on the Bristol channel. A few weeks 
afterwards Southey married a sister of Mrs. Coleridge, and on the 
same day quitted England for Portugal. 

Coleridge began to lecture in Bristol on politics and religion. 
He embodied the first two lectures, which contained much invec- 
tive against Pitt, in his first prose publication, Co?iciones ad Fopn- 
liim (1795). The first volume of Poems was published by Cottle 
early in 1796. Coleridge projected a periodical called The Watch- 
inaiij and in 1796 undertook a journey, well described in the 
Biographia Literaria, to enlist subscribers. The Watchman had a 
brief life of two months, and at this time Coleridge began to 
think of becoming a Unitarian preacher. Hazlitt has recorded his 
very favourable impression of a remarkable sermon delivered at 
Shrewsbury; but there are other accounts of Coleridge’s preaching 
not so enthusiastic. In the summer of 1795 he met for the first 
time the brother poet with whose name his own will be for ever 
associated. Wordsworth and his sister had established themselves 
at Racedowm in the Dorsetshire hills, and here Coleridge visited 
them in 1797. The gifted Dorothy Wordsworth described Cole- 
ridge as “thin and pale, the lower part of the face not good, wide 
mouth, thick lips, not very good teeth, longish, loose, half -cur ling, 
rough, black hair,” — ^but all was forgotten in the magic charm of 
his utterance. Wordsworth, who declared: “The only wonderful 
man I ever knew was Coleridge,” seems at once to have desired to 
see more of his new friend. He and his sister removed in July 
1797 to Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey, to be in Coleridge’s neigh- 
bourhood, and in the most delightful and unrestrained intercourse 
the friends spent many happy days. 

One evening at Watchett on the Bristol Channel, The Ancient 
Mariner first took shape. Coleridge was anxious to embody a 
dream of a friend, and the suggestion of the shooting of the alba- 
tross came from Wordsworth, who gained the idea from Shel- 
vocke’s Voyage (1726). A joint volume was planned. Words- 
worth was to show the real poetry that lies hidden in common- 
place subjects, while Coleridge was to treat supernatural subjects'* 
to illustrate the common emotions of humanity. From this sprang 
the Lyrical Ballads, to which Coleridge contributed The Ancient 
Mariner, the Nightingale and two scenes from Osorio, and after 
much cogitation the book was published in 1798 at Bristol by 
Cottle. A second edition of the Lyrical Ballads in 1800 included 
another poem by Coleridge — Love, to which subsequently the sub- 
title was given of An Introduction to the Tale of the Dark Ladie. 
To the Stowey period belong also the tragedy of Osorio (after- 
wards known as Remorse), Kubla Khan, and the first part of 
Christahel, In 1798 an annuity, granted him by the brothers 
Wedgwood, led Coleridge to abandon his reluctantly formed inten- 
tion of becoming a Unitarian minister. For many years he had 
desired to see the continent, and in September 1798, in company 
with Wordsworth and his sister, he left England for Hamburg. 
Satyrane's Letters (republished in Biag. Lit. 1817) give an account 
of the tour. 

A new period in Coleridge’s life now began. He soon left the 
Wordsworths to spend four months at Ratzeburg, whence he re- 
moved to Gottingen to attend lectures. During his stay of nine 
months in Germany, he made himself master of the language to 
such purpose that the translation of Wallenstein was actually 
accomplished in six weeks. During these years he wrote many 
newspaper articles and some poems, among them “Fire, Famine 
and Slaughter,” for the Morning Post. He had vehemently opposed 
Pitt’s policy, but a change came over his way of thought, and he 
found himself separated from Fox on the question of a struggle 
with Napoleon. He had lost his admiration for the revolutionists, 
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Its his “Ode to France’’ shows {Morjiing Post, Aprii i6, 179S). 
Like many other Whigs, he fell that all questions of domestic 
policy must at a time of European peril be postponed. In the year 
1800 he left London for the Lakes, where he wrote the second part 
of ChristabeL In 1803 Southey became a joint lodger wdth Cole- 
ridge at Greta Hall, Keswick, of which in 1812 Southey became 
sole tenant and occupier. 

In iSoT begins the period of Coleridge’s life during which he 
sank more and more under the dominion of opium, in which he 
may have first indulged at Cambridge. Few things are so sad to 
read as the letters in which he details the consequences of his 
obsession. He was occasionally seen in London during the first 
years of the century, and wherever he appeared he was the delight 
of admiring circles. He toured in Scotland with the Wordsworths 
in 1803, visited Malta in 1804, when for ten months he acted as 
secretary to the governor, and stayi‘d nearly eight months at 
Naples and Rome in 1805-06. Jn Rome he received a hint that 
his articles in the Mornmg Post had been brought to Napoleon’s 
notice, and he made the voyage from Leghorn in an American 
ship. On a visit to Somersetshire in 1807 he met De (^uincey for 
the first time, and the younger man’s admiration was shown by a 
gift of i3oo, ‘‘from an unknown friend.” In 1S09 he started a 
magazine called 2 'hc Fr'mid, which continued only for eight 
months. At the same time he began to contribute to the Courier. 
In 1808 he lectured at the Royal Institution, but with little suc- 
cess, and three years later he gave his lectures on Shakespeare and 
other poets. These lectures attracted great attention and were fol- 
lowed by two other series. In 18x2 his income from the Wedg- 
woods was reduced, and he settled the remainder on his w’ife. 
His friends were generous iu assisting him wit h money, and eventu- 
ally, in 1824, of them obtained a grant of ixoo a year for 
him during the lifetime of George 1 V„ as one of the royal asso- 
ciates of the Society of Literature, while his children shared 
Southey’s home at Keswick. But between 1812 and T817 Cole- 
ridge made a good deal by his work, and was able to send money to 
his wife in addition to the annuity she received. The tragedy of 
Remorse was produced at Drury Lane in 1813, and met with con- 
siderable success. 

Three years after this, having failed to conquer the opium habit, 
he determined to enter the family of James Giliman, w^ho lived at 
Highgate. For the rest of his life he hardly ever left this home. 
During his residence there, Christ abel, written many years before, 
and known to a favoured few, was first published in a volume 
with Kubla Kfmi and the Paws of tlleep in i8r6. In t8e6 and the 
"following year, he gave his Lay Sermons to the world Sibylline 
Leaves appeared in 18x7; the Biographia Liter aria and a revised 
edition of The Priend soon followed. Eight years afterwards his 
most popular prose work — ^tltc Aids to Reflection — ^first appeared ; 
His last publication, in 1830, was the work on Church and State, \ 
It was not till 1840 that his Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit^ 
his most seminal work, was posthumously pubU,shod. In 1S33 he 
appeared at the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
but he died in the following year (July 25, 1834), was buried 
in the churchyard close to the house of Giliman, where he had 
enjoyed cvcty consolation which friendship and love could render. 
Coleridge died in the communion of the Church of England, of 
whose polity and teaching he had been for many years a loving 
admirer. An interesting letter to his god-child, v;rittcn twelve days 
before his death, sums up his spiritual experience in a most 
touching form. 

To the extraordinary influence which he exercised in conversa- 
tion there arc many testimonies. Many of the most Tcrnarkablc 
among the younger men of that period resorted to Highgate as 
to the shrine of an oracle; and although one or two disparaging 
Judgments, such as that of Carlyle, have been recorded, there can 
be no doubt that since Samuel Johnson there had been no such 
intellectual power in England. His nephew* Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, gathered together many specimens of the Table Talk of the 
few last years. Four volumes of Literary Remains were published 
after his death, and these, along with the dhapters on the poetry 
of Wcordswortb in the Biograph^ Literaria, may be said to exhibit 
the full, range of Cderid^’s power as a critic of poetry. In this 


region he stands supreme, ranking as the creator in England of 
that higher criticism which had already in Germany accomplished 
so much in the hands of Lessing and Goethe. The fragmentary 
series of his Shakespearian criticisms gives evidence of the truest 
insight, and an original appreciation of the judicial “sanity” which 
raises the greatest name in literature above even the highest of 
the poets who approached him. 

As a poet Coleridge’s own place in the great gallery of English 
poets is secure. Of no one can it be more emphatically said that 
at his highest he was “of imagination all coiniJact.” The whole 
soul of the poet is reflected in the Ode Lo Defection, The well- 
known lines — 

0 r.ady ! we receive but what wc jzive. 

And in our life alone docs nature live, 

Ours is her wedding garment, our> her sliroud, 

with the i)assage which follows, ex]>ress more vividly, perhaps, 
than anything which Coleridge had written, the shaping and 
colouring function which he assigns, in th«*, Biographia Liteniria, to 
imagination. Christabel and the Ancient Mariner have so com- 
plettdy taken possession of the hight‘st i)lace, that it is needless 
to do more than allude to them. The supernatural has n(‘vtT 
received such treatmt‘nt as in (ht'se two wonderful productions of 
his genius, and though the first of them nanairis a torso, it is the 
loveliest torso in the gallery of English literature. .Although 
Coleridge had, for many years before his death, almo.st entirely 
forsaken poetry, (he few fragments of work which remain, wrillen 
in later years, show little. trace of weakiu'.ss, althimgh they are 
wanting in the unearthly melody which imparts such a charm to 
Kubla Khan, Love and Voufh and 

It is chietly as a personality and as a thinker that Colt:ridge has 
incurrefl disparaging critid.sni. The infinuity of will and tlie 
“.sloth” to which he sadly confes.sed have been the subject of many 
homilies: and even eul^igi.sts have to avow that his works in mass 
are a “collection of fragments,” to .say nothing of a hundred large 
plans never fuirdlecl But in the light of the biographical study of 
the Ia.st generation, he can ht* seen as the victim of hon.*dity and 
malady, his rare powers and his inefficiencies being alike innate, 
and the opitim-caling a fatal cousequencu. That he labounai under 
a vital <ardiac weakness seems certain. In his vivitl accounts of 
his childhood he has/cvealed himself as a “dreamer,” living iu the 
world of his .St range irnagiruit ion, ami singularly respon.sh’C through 
that faculty to every stimtdus received from Jus manifold reading. 
His poetry and his philosopliy are thu.s alike to be seen a.s .shaped 
at on(‘c by his bias and his culture. 

In hi.s youth he wa.s poetically dommate.d by Bowte, because 
BowIe.s was the first of uhe m-odern inncivating poets who had 
come in hi.s way. Of lilalce and Burns, and even of Cowper, at 
that stage he knew nothing. An American student has latterly 
revealed how the Ancient Manner was coloured in diction and in 
conception by his reading, and then ptTtVcted by his fine critical 
faculty. His philosophy may be viewed in the same fashion. All 
the notable ideas which came to him took possession in turn of 
his imginalion, only to he traasformed continuously. As he truly 
.said of himself, his mind was always “cnergic,” as distinguished 
from “energetic.” Save in his many hours of mmry or utter 
lassitude* it wa.B constantly at work creatively on the material 
of his reading, and its uncontrolled play has yitdded a remarkable 
harve.st of criticism and .speculation* couched in a prose stamix'd 
at once with intensive feeling and skill of phrase. Hence the 
stirring quality of his influence. 

In tlxe latter part of his life, and for the generation which fol- 
lowed, Coleridge was ranked by many young English churchmen 
of liberal views as the greatest religious thittker of their time. 
Among those he thus fascinated was the abnormal Edward Irving. 
As Carlyle has told in his Life of Sterling, the poet’s distinction* 
in the eyes of his audience, lay in his having recovered and pre- 
served his Christian faith after having passexl through periods of 
rationalism and Unitarianism, and faced the full results of German 
criticism and philosophy. His opinions, however, were at all 
periods mutable, and it would be difficult to state them in any 
form that would hold good for the whole even of his later writings. 
He was, indeed, too receptive of thought impressions of all kinds 
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to be a consistent systematizer. From his early Unitarianism he 
gradually moved towards pantheism, a way of thought to which 
he had shown remarkable leanings when, as a schoolboy, he dis- 
coursed of Neoplatonism to Charles Lamb. Early in life, too, he 
met with the doctrines of Jacob Behmen, of whom, in the Bio- 
graphia Liter aria, he speaks with affection and gratitude as having 
given him vital philosophic guidance. In the Aids to Reflection 
he disparages him. Between pantheism and Unitarianism he seems 
to have balanced till his thirty-fifth year, always tending towards 
the former in virtue of the recoil from ‘^anthropomorphism,” 
which originally took him to Unitarianism. In 1796, when he 
named his lirst child David Hartley, but would not have him bap- 
tized, he held by the “Christian materialism” of the writer in 
question, whom in his Religious Musings he terms “wisest of 
mortal kind.” 

When, again, he met Wordsworth in 1797, the two poets sym- 
pathetically discussed Spinoza, for whom Coleridge always 
retained an admiration; and when in 1798 he gave up his Unita- 
rian preaching, he named his second child Berkeley, signifying 
a new allegiance, but still without accepting Christian rites other- 
wise than passively. Shortly afterwards he went to Germany, 
where he began to study Kant, and was much impressed by Les- 
sing. In the Biographia he avows that the writings of Kant ‘‘more 
than any other work, at once invigorated and disciplined my 
understanding.” But after his stay at Malta, he announced to 
bis friends that he had given up his “Socinianism” (of which ever 
afterwards he spoke with asperity), professing a return to Chris- 
tian faith, though still putting on it a mystical construction, as 
when he told Crabb Robinson that “Jesus Christ was a Platonic 
philosopher.” At this stage he was in sympathy with the historico- 
rationalistic criticism of the Old Testament, as carried on in Ger- 
many. From about 1810 onwards, however, he openly professed 
Christian orthodoxy, while privately indicating views which can- 
not be so described. And even his published speculations were 
such as to draw from J. H. Newman a protest that they took “a 
liberty which no Christian can tolerate,” and carried him to “con- 
clusions which were often heathen rather than Christian,” 

The explanation seems to be that while on Christian grounds 
he repeatedly denounced pantheism as being in all its forms 
equivalent to atheism, he was latterly much s^yayed by the thought 
of Scheliing in the pantheistic direction which was natural to him. 
It would seem that, in the extreme spiritual vicissitudes of his 
life, conscious alternately of personal weakness and of the largest 
speculative grasp, he often threw himself entirely on the consola- 
tions of evangelical faith, and at times reconstructed the cosmos 
for himself in terms of Neo-Blatonism and the philosophy of 
Scheliing. So great were his variations, even in his latter years, 
that he could speak to his friend Allsop in a highly latitudinarian 
sense. From Scheliing, whom he praised as having developed 
Kant where Fichte failed to do so, he borrowed much and often, 
not only in the metaphysical sections of the Biographia but in his 
aesthetic lectures, and* further in the cosmic speculations of the 
posthumous Theory of Life, On the first score he makes but an 
equivocal acknowledgment, claiming to have thought on Schelling’s 
lines before reading him; but it has been shown by Hamilton and 
Ferrier that besides transcribing much from Scheliing without 
avowal he silently appropriated the learning of Maass on philo- 
sophical history. In other directions he laid under tribute Herder 
and Lessing; yet all the while he cast severe imputations of plagia- 
rism upon Hume and others. His own plagiarisms were doubtless 
facilitated by the physiological effects of opium. 

Inasmuch as his philosophy satisfied neither the logical needs 
appealed to by Hegel nor the new demand for naturalistic induc- 
tion, Coleridge, after arousing a great amount of philosophic inter- 
est in bis own country in the second quarter of the century, has 
ceased to “make a school” Thus his significance in intellectual 
history remains that of a great stimulator. He undoubtedly did 
much to deepen and liberalize Christian thought in England, his 
influence being specially marked in the school of F. D* Maurice, 
and in the Kves of men like John Sterling. 

Of Coleridge^s four children, two (Hartley and Sara) are separ- 
ately noticed. His second child, Berkeley, died in infancy. The 


third, Derwent (1800-18S3), a distinguished scholar and author, 
was master of Helston school, Cornwall (1S25-1841), first prin- 
cipal of St. Mark’s college, Chelsea (1841-1864), and rector of 
Hanwell (1864-1880); and his daughter Christabel (b. 1843) and 
son Ernest Hartley (q.v,), both became well known in the world 
of letters, the former as a novelist, the latter as a biographer, 
editor and critic. 

After Coleridge’s death several of his works were edited by his 
nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge, the husband of Sara, the poet’s 
only daughter. In 1S47 Sara Coleridge published the Biographia 
Literaria, enriched with annotations and biographical supplement, 
begun by her husband and finished by her. Three volumes of 
Coleridge’s political writings, entitled Essays on his Own Times, 
were also published by Sara Coleridge in 1S50. The standard life of 
Coleridge is that by J. Dykes Campbell (1894) ; his letters were 
edited by E. H. Coleridge (1895). The Anima Poetae, edited by the 
latter (1895) is a compilation from Coleridge’s notebooks. The 
Biographia Epistolaris, edited by A. Turnbull (2 vols., 1911) is a 
reprint of the Biog. Supp. to the Biographia Literaria, with additional 
letters and elucidations. Of monographs on Coleridge the most im- 
portant are that of H. D. Traill (“English Men of Letters” series) 
and that of Joseph Aynard, La Vie d’un Poete — Coleridge (Paris, 1907)- 
The work of J. L. Lowls, 2 he Road to Xanadu^ a Study in the Ways 
of the Imagination (1927), is an important research. See also J. Char- 
pentier, Coleridge, the Sublime Somnambulist (1929). (J. M. R.) 

COLERIDGE, SARA (1802-1852), English author, the 
fourth child and only daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
his wife Sarah Fricker of Bristol, was born on Dec. 23, 1802, at 
Greta Hall, Keswick. Here, after 1803, the Coleridges, Southey 
and his wife (Mrs. Coleridge’s sister), and Mrs. Lovell (another 
sister), widow of Robert Lovell, the Quaker poet, all lived to- 
gether; but Coleridge was often away from home; and “Uncle 
Southey” was a paterfamilias. The Wordsworths at Grasmere 
were their neighbours. Wordsworth, in his poem, the Triad, has 
left us a description, or “poetical glorification, as Sara Coleridge 
calls it, of the three girls — ^his own daughter Dora, Edith Southey 
and Sara Coleridge, the “last of the three, though eldest born.’* 
Greta Hall was Sara Coleridge’s home until her marriage; and the 
little Lake colony seems to have been her only school. Guided 
by Southey she read by herself the chief Greek and Latin classics, 
and before she was 25 had learnt French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. 

In 1822 Sara Coleridge published Account of the Abipones, a 
translation in three large volumes of Dobrizhoffer, undertaken in 
connection with Southey’s Tales of Paraguay, which had been sug- 
gested to him by Dobrizhoffer’s volumes. In 1S25 her second 
work appeared, a translation from the mediaeval French of the 
“Loyal Serviteur,” The Right Joyous and Pleasant History of the"^ 
Feats, Jests, and Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard, the Good 
Knight without Fear and without Reproach: By the Loyal 
Servant. 

In Sept. 1829, at Crosthwaite church, Keswick, after an engage- 
ment of seven years* duration, Sara Coleridge was married to 
her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge (1798-1843), younger son 
of Captain James Coleridge (1760-1836). He was then a chan- 
cery barrister in London. In 1834 Mrs. Coleridge published her 
Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good Children; with some Lessons 
in Latin in Easy Rhyme. These were originally written for the 
instruction of her own children, and became very popular. In 
1837 appeared Phantasmion, a Fairy Tde. 

In 1843 Henry Coleridge died, leaving to his widow the un- 
finished task of editing her father’s works. To these she added 
some compositions of her own, among which are the Essay on 
Rationalism, with a special application to the Doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, appended to Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection; 
a Preface to the Essays on his Own Times, by S, T. Coleridge, 
and the Supplement to the Biographia Literaria, During the last 
few years of her Hfe Sara Coleridge was a confirmed invalid. 
Shortly before she died she amused herself by writing a little 
autobiography for her daughter. This, which reaches only to her 
ninth year, was completed by her daughter, and published in 1873, 
together with some of her letters, under the title Memoirs and 
Letters of Sara Coleridge. She died in London on May 3, 1852. 

Her son, Herbert Coleridge (1830-61), won a double first 
class in classics and mathematics at Oxford in 1852. He was 
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secretary to a committee appointed by the Philological Society to 
consider the project of a standard English dictionary, a scheme 
of which the New English Dictionary, published by the Clarendon 
Press, was the ultimate outcome. His personal researches into 
the subject were contained in his Glossarial Index to the Printed 
English Literature of the Thirteenth Century (1859). 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, SAMUEL '(1S75-1912), com- 
poser, was born in London on Aug. 15, [S75, the son of a West 
African doctor of medicine and an English mother. He sang in 
a church choir at Croydon, and studied the violin and compo- 
sition at the Royal College of Music. His first important work 
was a symphony given at St. James’s hall in iSqd, but his repu- 
tation rests on his picturesque and melodious choral work, the 
trilogy of Hiawatha. This work was succeeded by many other 
choral works, none of which had quite the same success Tie wrote 
some excellent incidental music for plays by Stephen Phillips: 
Ilcrod (1900), Ulysses (1902), Nero (tqoo), and Faust (looS): 
also occasional music for Othello. 

See W. C. Berwick Savers, Samuel Colcridge^Taylor, Musician, 
His Life and Letters (1915). 

COLET, JOHN (r467?-r5io'), English divine and education- 
ist, the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet (twice mayor of London), 
was born in London and educated at Oxford, probably at Mag- 
dalen college. When he took his M.A. in 1400 he already held 
the rectory of St. Mary, Dennington, Suffolk, and the vicarage of 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, and was now collated rector of St. 
Nicholas, Thurning, Hunts. Tn 1403 he went to Paris and thtnicc 
to Italy, studying canon and civil law, patristics and (Ircek. Dur- 
ing his residence abroad he became accjuainteil with Budaeus 
(Guillaume Budej and Erasmus, and with the teaching of 
Savonarola. On his return to England in 1406 he took orders, 
and began his Oxford lectures on the Pauline epistles. In replac- 
ing the old scholastic methods by a study of tlie personality and 
times of St. J^aul, he began a new epoch in Biblical ex(‘gesis and 
greatly inlluenced Erasmus, who visited Oxford in 1408. Since 
1494 he had been prebeiulary of York and canon of St.. Martin le 
Grand, London. In 1502 he became prebendary of Salisbury, In 
1505 prebendary of St. Paul’s, and immediately afterwards dean 
of the. same cathedral, having previously taken the degree of 
doctor of divinity. Here he continued his innovating Biblical 
lectures About 1508, having inherited his father’s wealth, Colet 
re-founded St. Paul’s school where a good Christian education to- 
gether with Greek and Latin was to bo given to the 1 53 schoIar.s. 
^The celebrated grammarian William Lilly was the first master, 
""and the company of mercers were (in 1510) appointed trustees, 
the first example of non-clerical maniLgemoni in education. The 
dean’s liberal religious opinions led the clergy to deem him little 
better than a heretic; but William Warham, the archbishop, re- 
fused to prosecute him. Similarly Henry VIII. held him in high 
esteem despite his sermons agaimst the French wars. In 1514 he 
made the Canterbury pilgrimage with Erasmus, and in 1515 
preached at Wolsey’.s installation as cardinal. Colet died on Sept. 
16, 1519. 

Though a staunch Catholic, Colet disapproved of the sale of 
bishoprics, the custom of pluralities, Church lawyers and the 
worldliness of churchmen. He was not a great scholar, but by 
introducing the humanist movement he helped to discredit 
mediaeval thought. Among his works, first collectively putdished 
in 1867-76, arc Absolutmimus de octo orationis partium cem- 
structione UbeMus (Antwoiq), 1530), Rudimenta Grammatkes 
(London, I 530 )> Daily Devotions, Monition to a Godly Life, 
Epistolae ad Erasmum, and Biblical commentaries. 

See F. Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (18S7) ; J. H. Lupton, Life 
of John Colet, and cd. (1909) ; art. in The Times, July 7, 1909. 

COLET, LOUISE (1810-1876), French poet and novelist, 
was bom at Aix of a Provencal family named Revoil In 1835 
she came to Paris with her husband Hippolyte Colet O808-51), 
a composer of music and professor of harmony and counter- 
point at the conservatoire. Louise Colet is perhaps best known 
for her intimate connection with some of her famous contem- 
poraries, Abel Villemain, Gustave Flaubert and Victor Cousin. 
Only one of her many volumes of prose and verse is now of inter- 


est — Liii: roman contcniporain (1859), the novel in which she 
told the story of her life {See also Flauhert. ) 

COLEUS, a genus of herbaceous or shrubby plants belonging 
to the family Labiatae, natives of the Tropics of the Old World. 
They are ornamental plants, the colour of ihcir leaves being ex- 
ceedingly varied, and often brilliant. They are very easy of 
cultivation. 

COLFAX, SCHUYLER (1S23-1SS5), American political 
loader, vice-president of the United States from 1:869-73, was 
born in New York city on March 23, 1823. His father died be- 
fore the son’s birth, and his mother subseiiuently married a Mr. 
Matthews. The son attended the public schools of New York 
until he was ten, and then became a clerk in his ste[)-father’s 
store, removing in 1836 with his mother and step-fathtT to New 
Carlisle, Ind. In 1841: he removed to South Bend, where for 
eight years he was deputy auditor (his step-father being auditor') 
of St. Jo.seph county; in 1S42-44 he was as.si.stant enrolling clerk 
of the State .senate and senate reporter for the Indiana State 
Journal. In 1845 he estaldi.shed the St. Joseph Valley Register, 
which he published for iS years and inacli^ an intluential Whig 
and later Republican journal. In 1850 he was a numiber of the 
State Constitutional Convention, and in 1S54 took an active 
part in organizing the “Anli-N(’braska men” (later called Re- 
publicans) of his State, and w'lis by them sent to (’ongress. Here 
he served with distinction from 1855 until 1869, the last six 
years as speaker of the 1 louse. At the clo.se of the C’ivil War he 
was a leading member the radical wing of tht‘ Republican 
Parly, advocating tlfl‘ di.sfranchisement of all who had been 
prominent in the. service of the Confederacy, and declaring that 
“loyally must govern what loyalty has pn'served.” In r86.S he 
had presidential a.spiratlons, and was not without supporters, lie 
accepted, however, the Re^iuldican nomination as vice-pre.sident 
on a ticket headed by Gen. Grant, and was eleclt^tl; but he 
failed in 1872 to secure renoininatiou. During the. political 
campaign of 1B72 he was accu.sed, with other prominent poli- 
ticians, of being iniplicated in corrupt tran.sactioiis with the (’redit 
Mobilier, and a congressional investigation l>rought out the fact 
that he had agreed to take 20 shares from this concern, and had 
probably received tlividends amounting to $1,200. It also htaked 
out during the investigation that he had received in r868, as a 
campaign contribution, a gift of $4,000 from a contractor who 
had supplied the Government \vith envelopes while ('olfiix was 
chairman of the po.st -office committee of th(^ House. At the 
dose of his term Colfax returned to private life uinler a cloud, 
and during the remainder of his lifetime earned a livelihood by 
delivering popular lecturf'.s. His interest in moral and social re- 
forms is l)est exemplified by his liftdong labours for (he cause of 
temperance. He died at Mankato, Minn., on Jan. 13, 1885. 

See E. W. Martin, The IJfe and PuhUe Services of Sehuylcr Colfax 
(31868) and O. J. Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax (US87). 

COLIC, a term in medicine used ouLsidc England for any 
paroxy.smal abdominal pain, hut generally limit cd in England to 
a sudden .sharp pain having its origin in the pelvis of the kklncy, 
the ureter, gall-bladder, l)ilc-duct.H or inte.stine. There is a ten- 
dency, however, to restrict use of the w^orcl to a pain produced 
by the contraction of the ntiiscular walls of any hollow viscus of 
which the aperture has become more or less occluded, tem- 
porarily or otherwise. For renal and biliary colic, sea Kidnky 
Dxsi«:asbs and Liver, only intestinal colic being treated here. 

In infants, usually those who arc * 1 >ot tie-fed,” colic is exceed- 
ingly common, and is shown by the drawing up of their Icg.s, their 
restlessness and their continuous cries. 

Among adults one of the most serious camses is lead-poisoning 
I (see Lkad-Poisoninc). In Germany a similar colic resulting from 
the absorption of copper occurs. 

The simplest form of colic is that arising from habitual consti- 
pation or from ingestion of indigestible food such as apples, pears 
or nuts, heavy pastry, meat pies and puddings, etc. Often it is 
associated with diarrhoea. It may accompany any form of enteri- 
tis or an intestinal malignant growth, and fertain forms of influ- 
enza (g.v.) are ushered in by severe colic. 

Intestinal colic is paroxysmal, and the pain is generally referred 
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to the neighbourhood of the umbilicus. It varies greatly in inten- 
sity and^ is usually relieved by pressure ; this point aids in the 
differential diagnosis between simple colic and peritonitis, the pain 
of the latter being increased by pressure. 

Treatment. — In simple colic the patient must be confined to 
bed, hot fomentations applied to the abdomen and a purge ad- 
ministered, a few drops of laudanum being added when the pain 
is exceptionally severe. But the whole difficulty lies in making 
the differential diagnosis. Acute intestinal obstruction, appendi- 
citis, peritonitis, gallstone, renal stone and the gastric crises of 
locomotor ataxy, must all be excluded. 

COLIGNY, GASPARD DE CHATILLON, Comte 
(1519-1572), admiral of France and Protestant leader, was born 
at Chatillon-sur-Loing on Feb. 16, 1519, the son of Gaspard de 
Coligny, known as the marechal de Chatillon (d. 1522), marshal of 
France in 1516. By his wife, Louise de Montmorency, the marshal 
had three sons: Odet, cardinal de Chatillon; Gaspard, the admiral; 
and Francis, seigneur d’Andelot, all of whom played an important 
part in the first period of the Wars of Religion. At 22 young Gas- 
pard came to court, and there contracted a friendship with Francis 
of Guise. In the campaign of 1543 Coligny was wounded at the 
sieges of Montmcdy and Bains. In 1544 he served in the Italian 
campaign under the duke of Enghien, and was knighted on the 
field of Ceresole. Appointed colonel-general of the infantry (April 
1547), he exhibited great capacity and intelligence as a military 
reformer. He was made admiral on the death of d’Annebaut 
(1552). In 1557 he defended St. Quer^tin with great courage and 
resolution ; but the place was taken, and he*was imprisoned in the 
stronghold of L’Ecluse. On payment of a ransom of 50,000 crowns 
he recovered his liberty. He had by this time become a Huguenot, 
through the influence of his brother d’Andelot — ^the first letter 
which Calvin addressed to him is dated Sept. 4, 1558 — and he 
busied himself secretly with protecting his co-religionists, a colony 
of whom he sent to Brazil, whence they were afterwards expelled 
by the Portuguese. 

On the death of Henry II. he demanded, in concert with Louis, 
prince of Conde, religious toleration and certain other reforms. 
In 1560, at the assembly of notables at Fontainebleau, the hos- 
tility between Coligny and Francis of Guise was declared. When 
the civil wars began in 1562, Coligny decidejd to take arms only 
after long hesitation, and he was always ready to negotiate. In 
none of these wars did he show superior genius, but he acted 
throughout with great prudence and extraordinary tenacity; he 
was ‘ 1 c hcros de la mauvaise fortune.” In 1569 the defeat and 
death of the prince of Conde at Jarnac left him sole leader of 
the Protestant armies. Victorioiis at Amay-lc-Duc, he secured in 
1570 the pacification of St. Germain. Returning to the court in 
1571, he grew rapidly in favour with Charles IX. As a means of 
emancipating the king from the tutelage of his mother and the 
faction of the Guises, the admiral proposed to him a descent on 
Spanish Flanders, with an army drawn from both sects and com- 
manded by Charles in person. The king’s regard for the admiral, 
and the bold front of the Huguenots, alarmed the queen-mother; 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew was the consequence. On 
Aug. 22, 1572, Coligny was wounded by Maurevel, a bravo in the 
pay of the queen-mother and Guise. The king visited him, but 
the queen-mother prevented all private intercourse between them. 
On Aug. 24, the night of the massacre, he was attacked in his 
house, and a servant of the duke of Guise, generally known as 
Besme, murdered him and threw the body from a window into 
the courtyard at his master’s feet. His papers were seized and 
burned by the queen-mother; among them, according to Bran- 
tome, was a history of the Civil War, “tr^s-beau et tres-bien faict, 
et digne d’estre imprime.” His correspondence was edited in 1858 
by Bourquelot. 

By his wife, Charlotte de Laval, Coligny had several children, 
among them being Louise, who married first Charles de Teligny 
and afterwards William the Silent, prince of Orange, and Francis, 
admiral of Guienne,* who was one of the devoted servants of 
Henry IV, Gaspard de Coligny (1584-1646), son of Francis, was 
marshal of France during the reign of Louis XIII. 

See L. J. Dclabordc, Gaspard de Coligny (1879-82) ; Erich Marcks, 
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Gaspard von Coligny, iein Leben und das Frankreich seiner Zeit 
(Stuttgart, 1892) ; H. Patry, “Coligny et la Papaute,” in the Bulletin 
du protestantisme frangais (1902) ; A. W. Whitehead, Gaspard de 
Coligny, Admiral of France (1904) ; and C. Mcrki, UAmiral de 
Coligny (1909). 

COLIIDAE; see Coly. 

COLIJN, HENDRICK (1869- ), Dutch politician, was 

born at Haarlemmer Meer, Holland. After serving as a govern- 
ment official in the Dutch East Indies he returned to Holland in 
1909 and became a member of the Second Chamber. From 1911 
to 1913 he was minister for war. In 1914 he left politics and be- 
came manager of the Batavian Oil Co., a position which he held 
until 1919. From 1919 until 1922 he was managing director of 
the Asiatic Petroleum Co. and director of the Royal Dutch Shell 
and Anglo-Saxon Companies. In 1922, after the death of Abra- 
ham Kuyper, Colijn led the anti-revolutionary party. He was 
minister of finance in 1923, retaining this portfolio in the short- 
lived cabinet formed by him in 1925. He became prime minister 
and minister for the colonies in 1933. 

COLIMA, a small Pacific coast State of Mexico, lying 
between Jalisco on the N.W. and N., and Michoacan on the E, 
Including the Re villa Gigedo islands its area is only 2,010 sq.m., 
which thus makes it the second smallest of the Mexican States. 
Pop. (1930) 61,923. The larger part of its territory is within 
the narrow, flat coastal plain, beyond which it rises toward the 
north-east into the foothills of the Sierra Madre, the higher 
masses of the range, including the Colima volcano, lying outside 
the State. It is drained by the Ameria and Coahuayana rivers 
and their affluents, which are largely used for irrigation. There 
are tide water lagoons and morasses on the coast which accen- 
tuate its malarious character. One of the largest of these, Cuitlan, 
immediately south of Manzanillo, is the centre of a large salt- 
producing industry. The soil is generally fertile and productive, 
but lack of transportation facilities has been a serious obstacle 
to any production greatly exceeding local demands. The dry and 
rainy seasons are sharply defined. The climate is hot, humid and 
malarious, becoming drier and healthier on the higher mountain 
slopes of the interior. Stock-raising is an important industry in 
the higher parts of the state, but the horses, mules and cattle 
raised have been limited to local demands. Agriculture, however, 
is the principal occupation of the State, the more important 
products being sugar, rice, Indian corn, palm oil and coffee. The 
“Caracolillo” coffee, produced on the slopes of the mountains cul- 
minating in the volcano of Colima, is reputed the best in Mexico, 
and the entire crop (about 634,3001b. in 1922) is consumed in, 
the country at a price much above other grades. There are 
important mineral deposits in the State, including iron, copper 
and lead, but mining enterprise has made no progress through 
lack of transportation facilities. Palm-leaf hats, hides and deer- 
skins are exported in large quantities. A narrow-gauge railway 
has been in operation between the capital and Manzanillo for 
many years, and in 1907 a branch of the Mexican Central was 
completed between Guadalajara and the capital, and the narrow- 
gauge line to the coast was widened to the standard gauge. The 
chief cities of the State are the capital Colima, pop. (1930) 21,117, 
Manzanillo, Comala (the second largest town in the State) , 5m. 
from the capital, with which it is connected by an electric 
railway, Ixtlahuacan, Coquimatlan and Almolovan. 

COLIMA, a city of Mexico and capital of a State of the same 
name, 570m. (direct) W. by S. of Mexico City and about 3601. 
inland from the Pacific coast. Pop. (1930) 21,117. Colima is pic- 
turesquely situated on the Colima river, in a large fertile valley 
about 1,650ft. above the sea, and lies in the midst of fine moun- 
tain scenery. About 30m. to the north-east the volcano of Colima, 
in the State of Jalisco, rises to an elevation of i2,68sft.; it is the 
most westerly of the active volcanoes of Mexico. Colima enjoys a 
moderately cool and healthy climate, especially in the dry season 
(November to June). The city is regularly laid out and'is in great 
part well built, with good public buildings, several churches, a 
theatre, two hospitals, and a handsome market, completed in 1905. 
Tramways connect the central plam with the railway station, 
cemetery, and the suburb of Villa de Alvarez, 2Vm. distant. The 
local industries include cotton mills, an ice plant, corn-grinding 
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mill and cigarette factories. A railway connects with the port 
of Manzanillo, and the Mexican Central railway serves Colima 
itself. Colima was founded in 1522 by Gonzalo de Sandoval. It 
has not played a very prominent part in Mexican history because 
of its inaccessibility, and for the same reason has suhered less 
from revolutionary violence. 

COLIN5 ALEXANDRE (1526-1612), Flemish sculptor, 
was born at Malines. In 1563 he went, at the invitation of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I., to Innsbruck, to work on the magnificent 
monument which was being erected to Maximilian I. in the nave 
of the Franciscan church. Of the 24 marble alti-rilievi, repre- 
senting the emperor’s principal acts and victories, which adorn 
the sides of this tomb, 20 were executed by Colin, apparently in 
three years. 

Colin, who was sculptor in ordinary both to the emperor and 
to his son, the Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, did a great deal of 
work for his patrons at Innsbruck and in its neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the sepulchres of the archduke and liis first wife, I'hilip- 
pine Welser, both in the same church as the Maximilian monu- 
ment, and of Bishop Jean Nas. 

COLISEUM: see Colosseum. 

COLL; see Hebrides. 

COLLAERT, HANS, Flemish engraver, son of Adrian Col- 
laert, a draughtsman and engraver of repute, was born at Antwerp 
about 1545. After working some years in his father’s studio, he 
went to Rome to perfect himself in his art. His engravings after 
Rubens are very highly esteemed. He left many works: among 
the best may be mentioned a ‘‘Life of Si. Francis,” 16 prints; a 
“Last Judgment,” folio; “Monilium, Bullarum, Inauriumciue 
Artificiosissimae leones,” 10 prints (15S1); “The Dead Christ in 
his Mother’s Lap”; “Marcus Curtius”; “Moses Striking the 
Rock,” and “The Resurrection of Lazarus,” after Lambert Lom- 
bard; “The Fathers of the De.scrt”; and “Biblia Sacra and the 
History of the Church,” after Rubens. 

COLLAPSE: sec Shock and Collap.se, 

COLLAR, something worn or fastened round the neck, par- 
ticularly a band of linen, lace or other material, which, under 
various shapes at different periods, has been worn by men and 
women to serve as a completion or finish to the neckband of a 
garment (see Costume); also a chain, worn as a personal orna- 
ment, a badge of livery, a symbol of office or as part of Ihe insig- 
nia of an order of knighthood, an application of the tenn with 
which the present article deals. The word is also applied to that 
^part of the draught-harness of a horse which fits over the aniniars 
^neck, to which the traces are attached, and against which the 
strain of the drawing of the vehicle is exercised, and to a circular 
piece of metal passed round the joints of a rod or pipe, to prevent 
movement or to make the joint steam- or water-tight. 

Necklaces with beads and jewels threaded thereon or the plain 
laces with a hanging ornament are among the common braveries 
of all times and countries. From these come the collar and tlm 
neck-chain. Torques or twisted collars of metal are found in bury- 
ing-places of the barbarous people of northern Europe. British 
chiefs wore them, and gold torques were around the necks of the 
leaders of the first of the Saxon invaders of Britain, among whose 
descendants, however, the fashion seems to have languished. 
Edward the Confessor was buried with a neck-chain of gold 2ft 
long, fastened with a jewelled locket and carrying an enamelled 
crucifix. 

The extravagant age of Richard II. saw a great revival of the 
neck-chain, heavy links twisted of gold or silver. From this time 
onward neck chains, with or without pendant devices, were com- 
monly worn by men and women of the richer sort. The men 
abandoned them in the time of Charles I. 

Closely allied to the chain are the livery collars which appeared 
in the 14th century, worn by those who thus displayed their 
alliances or their fealty. Thus Charles V. of France in 1378 
granted to his chamberlain Geofrey dc Belleville the right of 
bearing in all feasts and in all companies the collar of the Cosse 
de Geneste or Broomcod, a collar which was accepted and worn 
even by the English kings, Charles VI. sending such collars to 
Richard II. and to Ms three uncles. This French collar, a chain 
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of couples of broom-cods linked by jewels, is seen in the con- 
temporary portrait of Richard K. at Wilton. The like collar was 
worn by Henry IV. on the way 10 his crowning. Livery collars 
of the king of France, of Queen Anne and of the dukes of York 
and Lancaster are numbered with the royal plate and jewels which 
in the first year of Henry IV. had come to the king's hands. The 
inventory shows that Queen Anne's collar was made up of sprigs 
of rosemary garnished with pearls. The York collar had falcons 
and fetter-locks, and the Lancaster collar was doubtless that collar 
of Esses (or SS) used l)y the duke’s son, Henry of Bolingbroke, 
as an earl, duke and king. This famous livery- collar, wdiioh has 
never passed out of use, takes many forms, its Esses being some- 
times iinkc'd together chainwise, and sometimes, in early examples, 
bestowed as the ornamental bos.scs of a garter-shaped strap- 
collar. The oldest effigy bearing it is that in Spralton church of 
Sir John Swinford (d. 1371). Swinford was a follower of John 
of Gaunt, and the dale of his death easily disposes of the fancy 
that the Esses were devised by Henry IV. to stand for his motto 
or “word” of Sovemync. Many explanations are given of the 
origin of these letters, but none has as yt‘t been established with 
sufiidenl i)roof. During the reigns of Henry IV., his son and 
grandson, the collar of Esses was a royal badge of the Lancastrian 
house and party, the white swan being its pendant. In one of 
Henry Vl.’s own collars the S was joined to the Broomcod of the 
French device, thus symbolizing the king’s claim to the two 
kingdoms. 

The kings of the house of York and their chief followers wore 
the Yorkist collar of sens and ro.ses, with the white lion of March, 
the Clare hull or Rit hard's wliile hoar for a pendant device, 
Henry VII. brought back the collar of Es.ses, a portcullis or a rose 
hanging from it, although in a portrait of this king, now possessed 
by Ihe Society of Antii|uaries, his nt‘ck bears the rose ni soldi 
alternating with knots, and his son, when young, had a collar of 
roses red and while. Besides these royal collars, the X4th and 
iSth centuries show many of private devices, A brass at Miklcn- 
hali shows a knight who.se badge of a dog or wolf cirtded by a 
crown hangs from a collar with edges suggesting a pruned bough 
or the ragged staff. Thom.'is of Markeniield (< 1 . c, 1415) on his 
effigy has a strange collar of park pulingvS with a badge of a hart in 
a park, and the Lord Berkeley (d. 1392) wears one set with mer- 
maids. 

Collars of various devices are now worn by the grand crosses 
of the European orders of knighthcaxl. Tln^ custom wa.s begun by 
Philip of Burgundy, who gave his knights of the Golden Fleece, an 
order founded on Feb. so, 1429-30, l>adg(\s of a golden tlecce hung 
from that collar of steels and sparks which is seen in so 
many old Flemish portraits. To this day it remains the ino.st 
beautiful of all the collars, keeping in the main the lines of its 
Flemish designer, although a \'ulgar fancy sometimes dejstroys the 
symbolism of the golden fie.ece. by changing it for an unmeaning 
ikcce of ilianiomis. Following this utiw fashion, Louis XL of 
IVance, when in.stituting his order of St. Michael in 1469, gave 
the knights collars of scallop shells linkt;d on a chain. The chain 
was doubled by Charles VI J I., and tht; pattern suffered other 
changes before the order lapsed in 1H30. Until the reign of Henry 
Vin,, the Garter, most ancient of the great knightly orders, had 
no collar. But the Tudor king must needs match in all things 
with Continental sovereigns, and the present collar of the Garter 
knights, with its golden knots and its buckled garters enclosing 
white roses set on red roses, has its origin in the Tudor age. The 
collar of the Thistle with the thistles and rue-sprigs is as old as 
the reign of James XI, The Bath collar, in its first form of white 
knots linking closed crowns to roses and thistles issuing from 
sceptres, dates from 1725, up to which time the knights of the 
Bath had hung their medallion from a ribbon. (Soe Knighthood 
AND Chivalry.) 

Founding the order of the Saint Esprit in 1578, Henry III of 
France devised a collar of enflamed fleur-de-lis and cyphers of H 
and L, a fashion which was soon afterwards varied by Henry Ms 
successor. Elephants have been always borne on the collar of 
the Elephant founded in Denmark in 1478, the other links of 
which have taken many shapes. Another Danish order, the Dan- 
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ne-brog, said to be ‘^re-instituted” by Christian V. in 1671, has 
a collar of crosses formy alternating with the crowned letters 
C and W, the latter standing for Waldemar the Victorious, whom 
a legend of no value described as founding the order in 1219. 
Of other European orders, that of St Andrew, founded by Peter 
of Russia in 1698, had eagles and Andrew crosses and cyphers, 
while the Black Eagle of Prussia had the Prussian eagle with 
thunderbolts in its claws beside roundels charged with ciuhers of 
the letters F.R. 

Plain collars of Esses are now worn in Great Britain by kings- 
of-arms, heralds and serjeants-at-arms. Certain legal dignitaries 
have worn thein since the i6th century, the collar of the lord 
chief -justice having knots and roses between the letters. Henry ; 
JV.’s piyliament in his second year restricted the free use of the ■ 
king s livery collar to his sons and to all dukes, earls, barons and 
bauTicrcts, while simple knights and squires might use it when in 
the royal presence or in going to and from the hostel of the king. 
The giving of a livery collar by the king made a squire of a man 
even as the stroke of the royal sword made him a knight. Collars 
of Esses are sometimes seen on the necks of ladies. The queen 
of Henry IV. wears one. So do the wife of a i6th century 
ICnighticy on her tomb at Upton, and Penelope, Lady Spencer 
(d. 1667), on her Brington monument. 

Since 1545 the lord mayor of London has worn a royal livery 
collar of Esses. This collar, however, has its origin in no royal 
favour. Sir John Alen, thrice a lord mayor, having bequeathed it 
to the then lord mayor and his successors “to use and occupie 
yerely at and uppon principall and fetivall dayes.” It was en- 
larged in 1567, and in its present shape has 28 Esses alternating 
with knots and roses and joined with a portcullis. Lord mayors 
of York use a plain gold chain of a triple row of links given in 
1670; this chain, since the day when certain links were found 
wanting, is weighed on its return by the outgoing mayor. In Ire- 
land the lord mayor of Dublin wears a collar given by Charles II., 
while Cork's mayor has another which the Cork council bought of 
a silversmith in 1755, stipulating that it should be like the Dublin 
one. The lady mayoress of York wears a plain chain given with 
that of the lord mayor in 1670, and, like his, weighed on its return 
to ofiicial keeping. For some 230 years the mayoress of Kingston- 
on-Hull enjoyed a like ornament until a thrifty council in 1835 
sold her chain as a useless thing. 

Of late years municipal patriotism and the persuasions of enter- 
prising tradesmen have notably increased the number of English 
provincial mayors wearing collars or chains of ofhee. Unlike civic 
maces, swords and caps of maintenance, these gauds are without 
significance. The mayor of Derby is decorated with the collar 
once borne by a lord chief- justice of the king’s bench, and his 
brother of Kingston-on-Thames uses without authority an old 
collar of Esses which once hung over a herald’s tabard. By a 
modern custom the friends of the London sheriffs now- give them 
collars of gold and enamel, which they retain as mementos of 
their year of office. ( 0 . B.) 

COLLATERAL, a term used in law in several senses. Col- 
lateral relationship means the relationship between persons who 
arc descended from the same stock or ancestor, but in a different 
line; as opposed to lineal, which is the relationship between as- 
cendants and descendants in a direct line, as between father and 
son, grandfather and grandson. A collateral agreement is an agree- 
ment made contemporaneously with a written contract as part of 
the transaction, but without being incorporated with it. Collateral 
facts, in evidence, are those facts which do not bear directly on 
the matters in dispute. Collateral security is an additional secu- 
rity for the better safety of the mortgagee, e.g., a deed of guar- 
anty, or property deposited, to secure the fuffihnent of an obli- 
gation. 

Collateral, in banking is the security which a borrower gives 
over to a lender as a pledge to guarantee the payment of the debt. 
If the debt is paid when and as agreed upon, the collateral is re- 
turned to the borrower but if default in payment is made the 
lender has the right to sell the collateral and from the proceeds 
retain the amount due for principal and interest, returning the re- 
mainder, if any, to the borrower. Almost any kind of property 


which is saleable may be used as collateral but as a matter of 
practice only certain types are generally acceptable to the lending 
banks. 

The “financial type” of collateral is one of the greatest in im- 
portance. Certificates of stock in business corporations are ac- 
cepted as collateral if they are marketable and give evidence that 
they "will remain so till the expiration of the time of the loan. 
Corporate, municipal or government bonds are acceptable if they 
are sound and marketable. Securities which are listed on the 
Stock Exchange are much preferred as collateral over unlisted and 
outside market securities because of their exceptional marketa- 
bility. The borrower usually has the prhilege of substituting 
other collateral for that already pledged provided the new collat- 
eral is satisfactory to the lender. This privilege of exchanging 
collateral is especially important and necessary in the case of the 
investment banker who is constantly buying and selling and thus 
changing his securities, and in the case of the stock-broker who is 
continuously dealing for his clients. The “merchandise type” of 
collateral consists of negotiable warehouse receipts, negotiable 
bills of lading and trust receipts. Other collateral may be classed 
as “personal l3^e,” under which are included deeds, deeds of 
trust, mortgages, leases and similar rights in good real estate; 
deeds, deeds of trust, bills of sale and similar rights in movable 
goods capable of transfer, such as portable machinery, furniture, 
livestock, crops and many similar things. Savings bank pass-books, 
which serve as vouchers or receipts for deposits made, and with- 
out the presentation of which withdrawals cannot he made, are 
often assigned to a bank as collateral for loans. Banks will de- 
mand that the market value of the collateral exceed the amount 
of the loan so as to safeguard the bank in case of possible shrink- 
age of the value of the collateral. The excess margin usually re- 
quired is about 20%, and when, through decrease in value of col- 
lateral, it falls below this percentage the bank can, under its cus- 
tomary agreement, require the borrower to deposit additional 
collateral equal in value to the decline, or to pay off a part of the 
loan so that the present collateral will again supply the required 
margin. On a large loan bankers demand “mixed collateral,” con- 
sisting probably of railroad, industrial and other securities, rather 
than “straight collateral,” consisting of securities of only one 
class. Likewise they do not grant too many small loans, each se- 
cured by the same type of collateral. Extremely high-priced 
stocks with wide market fluctuations are not considered desirable. 
Odd lots, i.e., batches of less than 100 shares of any stock, are 
unpopular because they are harder to keep track of and rather 
troublesome to market if a sale becomes necessary. Where cor-' 
porate securities are used as collateral they should be conservative, 
rather than speculative issues; active on the market rather than 
inactive; and should have good delivery, that is, be negotiable in 
form and indorsed in blank by the borrower. Property other than 
securities is not acceptable unless it has a determinable value and 
a potential market. 

COLLATIA, an ancient town of Latium, lom. E. by N. of 
Rome, by the Via Collatina. Later it became a mere village. It 
is the legendary scene of the rape of Lucretia. The site is on the 
HU now occupied by the large mediaeval fortified farmhouse of 
Lunghezza, immediately south of the Anio. 

CbLLATION, the bringing toother of things for the pur- 
pose of comparison, and thus the critical examination of the texts 
of documents or mss. (Lat. collatio from conferre, to bring 
together or compare) ; also used in printing and bookbinding for 
the register of the “signatures,” the number of quires and leaves 
in each quire of a book or ms. In Roman and Scots law “colla- 
tion” answers to the English law term “hotch-pot” (q.v.). From 
another meaning of the Latin word, a consultation or conference, 
and so a treatise, comes the title of a work of Johannes Cassianus 
{q.v,), the Conferences of the Fathers (Collationes Patrum). 
Readings from such works were customary in monasteries. By 
the rule of St. Benedict it is ordered that after supper collationes, 
passages from the lives of the Fathers, etc., should be read. On 
fast days it was usual in monasteries to have a light meal after 
the Collatio, hence the meal itself canae to be called “collation,” 
a term now used of any light repast. 
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COLL^:, CHAXLES (1709-1783), French dramatist and I 
song- writer, the son of a notary, was born in Paris. In 17:19 he 
became a member of the famous “Caveau,” which numbered 
among its members Hclvetius, Charles Duclos, Pierre Joseph 
liernard, called Gentil-Bernard, Jean Philippe Rameau, Alexis 
I’iron and the two Crcbillons. The society was dissolved in 1739, 
and was not reconstituted till 20 years afterwards. His first 
comedy, La Yeriie dans le vhi, appeared in 1747. The greater 
Dart of his genre pieces, Theatre de Socictc (3 vols., 1777) were 
(composed for the regent, Orleans, who was a good comedy actor, 
especially in low life parts. In 1774 appeared La Partie de chasse 
de Henri Quatre (partly taken from Dodsley’s Kinif and the MUkr 
oj Mansfield), Colic’s last and be.st play. From 174S to 1772, 
besides these and a multitude of songs, C(dle was writing his 
Jounialj a curious collection of literary and personal strictures on 
his boon companions as well as on their enemies, on Firon as 
on Voltaire, on La Harpe as on Corneille. The subjects of 
his lyrics are love and v/ine; occa.sionally, however, as in the 
famous lyric (1756) on the capture of Port Mahon, for which the 
author received a pension, the note of patriotism is .struck. 

See H. Bonhomme’s edition (j 808 ) of the Journal rt Mhnoires 
(1748-72) ; Grimm’s Correspondanre; and C. A. Sainlo-Heuve, 
NoHveaux lundis, vol. vii. 

COLLECTIVISM, a theory that society and industry should 
be based upon the collective, or national, owner.ship of land and 
capital, i.e., of the means of production, distribution and exchange. 
Under such a system, the private ownership of capital would be 
abolished, but private property in personal goods would remain. 
Thus, the cotton-mills would be owned collectively by the nation, 
and the i)roducts of the cotton mills would he dealt in collec- 
tively by the nation, but the consumer who bought the c<»Ih‘c- 
tively produced cotton products would own them as his inalien- 
able personal property. Collectivism is thus not the common 
ownership of wealth, but the common owner.ship of the means 
of producing wealth. For a full discussion of the points involved 
sec SocrALTSM, 

COLLECTOR, a term used for various ofiicials, and par- 
ticularly in India for the chief administrative official of a di.slrict. 
'The title is confined to the regulation provinces: in the non- 
regulation provinces the same duties are di.scharged by the deputy- 
commissioner (see Commissioner). 

COLLEGE in Roman law, a numlier of persons 

associated together liy the possession of common functions — a 
body of colleagues; in many re.spccts the colU'gium wa.s what we 
-shouki now call a corporation iq.v>). Collegia might exist for pur- 
poses of trade like the English gilds, or for religious purposes 
((f.g,, the college of augurs, etc.), or for political purposes; e.g., 
tribiiHonim plebis coUemi. By the Roman law a collegium mast 
have at least three members. The name is now usually applied 
to educational cori'iorations, such as the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with which, in the numerou.s English statutes relating I 
to colleges, the colleges of Winchester and Eton arc usually asso- 
ciated. These colleges are in the eye of the law eleemosynary cor- 
porations. In some of the earlier statutes of Elizabeth they are 
spoken of as having an ecclesiastical character, but the doctrine of 
the common law since the Reformation has been that they arc 
purely lay corporations, notwithstanding that most or all of their 
members may be persons in priest’s orders. 

Colleges appear to have grown out of the voluntary association 
of students and teachers at the university. According to some 
accounts these must at one time have been numerous and nourish- 
ing beyond anything we are now acquainted with. We are told, 
for example, of 300 halls or societies at Oxford, and 30,000 stu- 
dents. In early times there seems to have been a strong desire to 
confine the scholars to certain licensed houses beyond the in- 
fluence of the townspeople. Men of wealth and culture, and 
notably the political bishops and chancellors of England, obtained 
charters from the Crown for the incorporation of societies of 
scholars, and these in time became exclasively the places of abode 
for students attending the university. At the same time the cor- 
porations thus founded were not necessarily attached to the 
locality of the university. The early statutes of Merton college, 


for example, allow the residence of the college to be shifted as 
occasion reciuired; and the foundations of Wolsey at Oxford and 
Ipswich seem to have been the same in intention. In later tirnes 
(until the introduction of nou-collegiate students) the university 
and the colleges became coextensive; every member of the uni- 
versity had to attach himself to some college or hall, and every 
person admitted to a college or hall was obliged to matriculate 
himself in the university. 

The fellowships, scholarships, etc., of colleges were until a 
comparatively recent date subject to various restrictions. Birth in 
a particular county, education at a particular school, relationship 
to the fiaindcr and holy orders, are amongst the most usual of 
the conditions giving a preferential or conclusive claim to the 
emoluments. Most of these restrict ions have been .swe{)t away. 

The American college has no exact counterpart in the educa- 
tional system of other countries. It was developed irom the 
European .systems and particularly from the British Universities. 
While the older colleges such as Harvard, Princeton and Vale are 
in primary fomi of organization quite similar to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the representative American college is 
an institution with adaptations widely different from the older 
schools. The three commonly accepted divisions of education in 
the United States, primary, secondary and higher stages, are fully 
recognized but are not rigorously followed. The t>q)ical American 
college is a composite institution, in part .secondary and in part 
higher in its organization. It nonnally consists of a four-year 
course of study leading to a bachelor’s degree. The many ten- 
dencies at present exisj^ing^n American institutions of higher edu- 
cation are discussed under UNiVERsmEs; Education; Schools. 

The term “college’’ (like “academy”) is also applied to various 
institutions; e.g., to colleges of physicians and surgeons, and to 
the electoral ctdlege in the United Suites presidential elections, 
etc. For the Sacreil (’ollege, Cakdinal. 

COL LEGNO (It.), “with the wood,” a direction in music 
signifying that tIu^ notes so marked are to be ])layed, not in the 
usual way, but by striking the strings with the ,stick of the bow. 

COLLEONI, BARTOLOMMEO ( 1400-1475), Italian sol- 
dier of fortune, .servt^d the Venetian republic for many years under 
(lonzaga an<i I'rancesco Sforza. Me defeated the Milanese at the 
liatlle.s of Brescia, Verona and on Lake Garda. He transferred his 
services to the Milanese in T443. hut the suspicious nature of 
Visconti was awakened by his conduct, and he wa.s impri.sontid at 
Monza until the duke died in 1447. He left the Milanese service 
in 144S, ami returned to that of Venice; but dissatisfied at not 
having been appointed captain-general he again entered the Milan- 
ese service. The offer of increased pay brought him hack once 
more to Venice, add in 1455 he was appointed captain-general for 
life. He died in 1475. 

BiBuooKAi‘Hv.--'E‘or an account of ("oHconrs wars, S. Romanin, 
Sioria document ata dr Venezia vol. iv. (Venice, 1855), and other 
histories of Venice; see also G. M. Honoini, II Castello di Caverruf'O 
e i conti Martinnino Colleoni (Bergamo, 1884); O. Browning, Life 
of Bartolommeo Colleoni (1891) ; H. Belotti, La Vita di Bartolommeo 
Colleoni (Bergamo, 1923). 

COLLETER, a botanical term for the gum-secreting hairs on 
the buds of certain plants. 

COLLETT A, PIETRO (x 775-183 1 ), Neapolitan general and 
historian, serve<l in the NeaiJoUtan artillery against the French in 
179'^' adhered to the I^arthenopean republic, and on the sur- 
render of Naples was imprisoned, but, more fortunate than many 
of his comrades, he was pardoned. When Joseph Bonaparte seized 
the Neapolitan throne in 1806, Colletta was reinstated in his rank 
and in 1812 he was promoted general. On the return of Ferdinand, 
Colletta not only retained his rank, hut was given command of a 
division. When the revolution broke out in 1S20, Colletta put 
down the separatist movement in Sicily with great severity. On 
the re-establishment of autocracy (1821) he was exiled to Brunn 
in Moravia, but two years later he returned to Florence, where 
he wrote his Sloria del reame di Napoli (ist cd. Capolago, 1834). 
This work, which deals with the period 1734-1825, is still the 
standard history of the subject, despite its manifest bias. 

See Gino Capponi’s memoir in Storia del reame di Napoli (2nd ed. 
Florence, 1848). 
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COLLEY, SIR GEORGE POMEROY (1835-1881), 
British general, third son of George Pomeroy Colley, of Rath- 
angan, Co. Kildare, Ireland, was born on Nov. i, 1S35. Entering 
the 2nd Queen’s Regiment in 1852, he served in South Africa 
(1S54-60), and in the Anglo-French expedition to China (i860). 
In 1870 he went to the War Office to assist in the preparation of 
Lord Cardwell’s measures of army reform, and in 1871 was ap- 
pointed professor of military administration at the Staff college. 
Joining Sir Garnet Wolseley at the Gold Coast in 1873, he took 
charge of the transport in the Ashanti expedition. On his return 
from Natal where he had accompanied Wolseley in 1S75 he was 
appointed military secretary, and in 1S77 private secretary, to 
Lord Lytton, governor-general of India. In 1879 joined 
Wolseley as chief of the staff and brigadier-general in south-east 
Africa, but on the murder of Cavagnari at Kabul, returned to 
India. In 1880 he succeeded Wolseley in south-east Africa as 
high commissioner, and conducted the operations against the 
rebel Boers. Defeated at Laing’s Nek and at the Ingogo river, he 
was killed at Majuba hill on Feb. 27, 1881. 1 

See W. F, Butler, Life of Sir George 'Pomeroy Colley (1S99). 
COLLIER, ARTHUR (1680-1732), English philosopher, 
was born at the rectory of Steeple Langford, Wiltshire, and edu- | 
cated at Oxford. In 1704 he was presented to the family living 
of Langford Magna and held it to his death. His philosophical 
opinions grew out of a diligent study of Descartes and Male- 
branche. He makes no reference to Locke, and shows no knowl- 
edge of his works. His chief work appeared in 1713, under the 
title Clavis Umver salts, or a New Inquiry Jifter Truth, being a 
Demonstration of the Non-Existence or Impossibility of an Ex- 
ternal World (printed privately, Edinburgh, 1S36, and reprinted 
in Metaphysical Tracts [1837] edited by Sam. Parr). 

His views are grounded on two presuppositions : first, the utter 
aversion of common sense to any thebry of representative per- 
cci>tion; second, the opinion shared with Berkeley, that the dif- 
ference between imagination and sense perception is only one 
of degree. The former is the basis of the negative part of his 
argument; the latter supplies him with all the positive account 
he has to give, and that is meagre enough. The Clavis consists of 
two parts. After explaining that he will use the term “external 
worlcr' in the sense of absolute, self-existent, i^^dependent matter, 
he attempts in the first part to prove that the visible world is 
not external, by showing — ^first, that the seeming externality of 
a visible object is no proof of real externality; and second, that 
a visible object, as such, is not external. The second part of 
the book is taken up with a number of metaphysical arguments 
to prove the impossibility of ai\ externd world. From the hy- 
pothesis of an external world a series of contradictions are 
deduced, such as that the world is both finite and infinite, is 
movable and immovable, etc.; and finally, Aristotle and various 
other philosophers are quoted, to show that the external matter 
they dealt with, as mere potentiality, is just nothing at all. 
As cause of our sensations and ground of our belief in externality, 
Collier substituted for an unintelligible material substance an 
equally unintelligible operation of divine power. In philosophy 
he is a curiosity, and nothing more. 

In theology Collier was an adherent of the High Church party, 
though his views were by no means orthodox. In the Jacobite 
Mist’s Jourttal he attacked Bishop Hoadly’s defence of sincere 
errors. His views on the problems of Arianism, and his attempt to 
reconcile it with orthodox theology, are contained in A Specimen 
of True Philosophy (1730, reprinted in Metaphysical Tracts, 
1837) and Logology, or a Treatise on the Logos in Seven Sermons 
on John I i, 2, 3, 14 (1732, analysed in Metaph, Tracts). These 
may be compared with Berkeley’s Siris. 

See Robt. Benson, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Arthur 
Collier (1837) ; Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions (1852) ; A. C. Fraser, ed. 
of Berkeley’s Works (1871) ; G. Lyon, “Un Idealiste anglais au XVIIIe 
sibcle,” in Rev. philos. (1880), x. 375. 

COLLIER, JEREMY (1650-172(5), English nonjuring di- 
vine, was born at Stow-with-Quy, Cambridgeshire, on Sept. 23 
1650. He was educated at Ipswich free school, of which his 
father was master, and at Caius college, Cambridge, He was 
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appointed in 1679 lo the small rectory of Ampton, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, and in 16S5 he was made lecturer of Gray’s Inn. 

He was a non juror, and at the Revolution he was sent to Newgate 
for writing in favour of James II. a tract entitled The Desertion 
discuss’d in a Letter to a Country Gentleman (168S), in answer 
to Bishop Burnet’s defence of King William’s position. He was 
released after some months of imprisonment, without trial, but in 
1692 he was again in prison under suspicion of treasonable cor- 
respondence with James. His scruples forbade him to acknowl- 
edge the jurisdiction of the court by accepting bail, but he was 
soon released. In 1696 for his boldness in granting absolution 
on the scaffold to Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkyns, who 
had attempted to assassinate William, he was obliged to flee, and 
for the rest of his life continued under sentence of outlawry. 

When the storm had blown over, he returned to London. In 
1697 appeared the first volume of his Essays on Several Moral 
Subjects, to which a second was added in 1705, and a third in 
1709. In 1698 Collier produced his famous Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage. ... He at- 
tacked the immorality of the contemporary stage, supporting his 
contentions by references to the comparative decency of Latin 
and Greek drama, the profane language of the plays, the abuse 
of the clergy common in the drama, the encouragement of vice 
by representing the vicious characters as admirable and success- 
ful; and supported his general position by the analysis of par- 
ticular plays, Dryden’s Amphitryon, Vanbrugh’s Relapse and 
D’Urfey’s Do 7 t Quixote. Collier had no artistic appreciation of 
the subject he discussed, and he mistook cause for effect in 
asserting that the decline in public morality was the result of 
the flagrant indecency of the stage. He owed a good deal to 
Thomas Rymer’s Tragedies of the Lost Age printed 20 years 
before. Drydcn contented himself with protesting against Col- 
lier’s insolence; but Congreve made an angry reply; Vanbrugh 
and others followed. Collier defended himself in numerous tracts; 
a Defence (1699), a Second Defence (1700), and Mr. Collier’s 
Dissuasive from the Playhouse, in a Letter to a Perso?t of Quality 
(1703), and a Further Vindication (1708). The fight lasted in 
all about ten years. The actual effect on the stage of Collier’s 
onslaught has been much exaggerated by historians. The drama- 
tists were incensed, but they did not mend their ways. 

From 1701 to 1721 Collier was employed on his Great His- 
torical, Geographical, Genealogical, and Poetical Dictionary^ 
founded on, and partly translated from, Louis Moreri’s Diction* 
naire Mstorique, and in the compilation and issue of the two ^ 
volumes folio of his own Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain 
fro?n the first planting of Christianity to the end of the reign of 
Charles II. (1708-14). The latter work was attacked by Burnet 
and others, but the author showed himself as keen a controver- 
sialist as ever. Many attempts were made to shake his fidelity 
to the lost cause of the Stuarts, but he continued indomitable to 
the end. In 1712 George Hickes was the only survivor of the 
nonjuring bishops, and in the next year Collier was consecrated. 
He had a share in an attempt made towards union with the 
Greek Church. He had a long correspondence with the Orthodox 
authorities, his last letters on the subject being written in 1725. 
Collier preferred the version of the Book of Common Prayer 
issued in 1549, and regretted that certain practices and petitions 
there enjoined were omitted in later editions. His first tract on 
the subject, Reasons for Restoring some Prayers (1717), was 
followed by others. In 1718 was published a new Comtmmion 
Office taken partly from Primitive Liturgies and partly from the 
first English Reformed Common Prayer Book . . . which em- 
bodied the changes desired by Collier. The controversy that 
ensued made a split in the nonjuring communion. His last work 
was a volume of Practical Discourses, published in 1725. He 
I died April 26 1726. 

Bibliography.— There is an excellent account of Collier in ,A. 
Kippis's Biographia Britannica, vol. iv. (1789), where some sensible 
observations by the editor are added to the original biography, A full 
list of Collier’s writings is given by the Rev. William Hunt in the 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography. For particulars of 
Collier’s history as a nonjuring bishop, see Thomas Lathbury, A His* 
tory of the Nonjurors . . , (184$). There is an excellent account of 
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the Short View and the controversy arising from it in A. Beljame s 
Le Public et les hammer dc UtirOi en An^lclerre an XVIIP' Vdcle 
(2nd ed. 1897), p. 244-263. 

COLLIER, HON. JOHN (1S50-1934), British painter, son 
of the isL Lord Monkswell, was born in London on Jan 27, 1S50, 
and educated at lilon. He studied painting at the Slade school, 
London, and in Paris, Heidelberg and Munich. Pic enjoyed great 
popularity with the public as a painter of what wore styled “prol)- 
lem pictures” or pictures depicting some highly dramatic incident; 
but his best work was done in portraiture. His portraits include 
'‘PTis Majesty the King when Duke of York” (1901 ), “Professor 
E. l<ay Lankester” ('1906'), 'Trofessor Huxley” ( rSoO and “ 11 . 
Pelissier” (1009). Collier has also written several hooks on the 
technique of painting. 

COLLIER, JOHN PAYNE (i7«Q-rS83), English Shake- 
spearian critic, was born in London, on Jan. 1 1, r7,S9. The son of 
a journalist, he was on the staff of the Afontiiiff Chronk'h' and then 
of The I'imcs for some time. He entered the Middle Temple in 
181 J, but was not called to the bar until 1820. The delay was 
partly due to his indiscretion in puhli.shing the Criticisms: (m ihr 
Bar (iSig) by “Amicus Curiae.” Collier’s lirsl important work 
for the Engii.sh drama was a new edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays 
(1825-27), and a supplementary volume, Five Old Plavs (1833). 
In 1831 appean'd his History of English Dramatic Poetry and 
Anmils of the Flagc to the Restoration, lie then ])ecame librarian 
to the duke of Devonshire, and gained access to the chief collec- 
tions of early English literature throughout the kingdom, espe- 
cially to the treasures of Bridgewater House. From 1835 ^839 

he published New Facts, New Partinilars and Further Pariintlars 
respecting Shak(‘si)eare, and in 1852 the famous Perkins Folio, a 
copy of the second folio (h> 32 ), so called from a name written 
on the title page. On this l)ook were numerous Ms. emendations 
of Shakespeare said by (!!oIlicT to he from the hand of “an old 
corrector,” Lie published these corrections as Notes and Fstnendu- 
turns lo the Text of Shakespeare (1852), and incorjxj rated them 
in his edition (1*853) of Shake.speare, Their authcnlhity w’as 
disputed by S. W. Singer in The Text of Shakespeare Vindirnied 
(1853) and by E. A. Brae in Literary Cookery (1855) on inter- 
nal evidence; and when in 1850 the folio was subniit.led by its 
owner, the duke of Devonshire, to experts at the British Muse\un, 
the emendations were incontestably prove<i to he forgeries of 
modern date. Collier was exposed by Mr, Nicholas Hunulton in 
his Inquiry (1S60). The point whether lie was deceiver or de- 
ceived was I(‘1L undecided, hut the falsifications of which he was 
unquestionably guilty among the M.ss. at Dulwich college have 
left little doubt. He forged the name of Shakespeare in a genu- 
ine letter at Dulwich, and the spurious entries in Alleyn’s Diary 
were proved to he by Collier^s baud when the sale of Jiis library 
in 1884 Ijavc access to a transcript he had made of the Diary with 
iaterlincalioTis corresponding with the Dulwich forgeries. No 
statement of his can be accepted without verification, and no 
manuscript he has handled without careful examination, but he 
did much useful work. He coinj)ile(l a valuable Bibliographical 
and Critical Account of the. Rarest Books in the English Language 
(t86s); he reprinted a great number of early English tracts of 
extreme rarity. His Old Ma?i*s Diary (1871-72) is an interesting 
record. He died at Maidenhead on Sept. 17, 1883, 

For an account of the discussion raised by ClolIieFs emendations see 
C. M. Ingleby, Complete View of the Shakespeare Conirovvrsv 
See also H. B. Wheatley, IJfe of /. P. Collier (London, 1884). 

COLLIER; see Hewer. 

COLLIMATOR, a lens ig,v,) placed at a distance equal to 
its focal length from the luminous object under examination; 
the rays^ proceeding from the lens are thus rendered parallel 
Cpllmation (adjustment of the distance between the collimator 
and the luminous object) is necessary in order that a sharp spec- 
trum (se^ Spectroscopy) may be obtained when the light is dis- 
persed by a prism (g.n.) or by a grating. 

COLLIN^ HEINRICH JOSERH VON (X771-1S11), Aus- 
trian dramatist, was born in Vienna on Dec. 26, 1771. In 1805 
and in i8og, when Austria was under the heel of Napoleon, Collin, 
who was a civil servant, was entrusted with important political 


missions He died on July 28, i8ir. His tragedy Regulus (iSoi), 
was written in strict clas.sical form in conformity with French 
taste. But in his laicr dramas, Coriolan (1804), the overture 
to which was composed by Decihovcii, Polyxena ( 1804'), Dalboa 
(iSoo), Bumca della Porta (iSoS), he nuule some attempt to 
reconcile the pseudo-classic type of tragedy with that of Shake- 
speare and the German romanticists. As a lyric poi't {Gedichic, 
collected 1812), Collin has left a collection of .stirring IVehr- 
mannsUeder for the fighters in Ihe cause of Austrian fnH'dom, as 
well as .some excellent ballads (Kaiser Max auf der M artinswand , 
Herzog Leupold vor Solothuni), His younger brother Matthaus 
von (ollin ( i 77 ()-lS 24), was in sympathy with the Romantic 
movement, and, as editor of the Wiener Jahrlmcher fitr Literaiurj 
was a potent force* in the literary liie of Vienna. His dramas on 
themes from Austrian national liistory { Belas Krieg mit dem 
Voter, 1 80S, Der Tod Friedrichs des Sirt ilbareu, 1*813) may be 
regarded a.s the immediate jirecursors of Grilljiarzer's historical 
t ragedies. 

H. J. von Collin’s CvsammcUe Werkv appealed in 0 vols. ( 1812-14). 
.SVc an escellent monograph liy F. Laban ( 1S70) ; al.M) A. liauffen, Dus 
Drama der klasshi lieu PerJode, ii. j ( 1801 ). 

Matthaiis von C'ollm's Dramalisihe Duhtnngeu were i)ubli.sh(‘d in 
4 vol.s. (1S15-17) ; hL Niichgeliisscue Sthriiteu, editeri by j. von Ham- 
mer, in 2 vois. 11827). A study oi hk lite and work hv J. Wiliau will 
be found in Kuphorion, Frriinzung.'>heft, v. Ci<»oi). 

COLLIN D’HARLEVILLE, JEAN FRANCOIS (17s. 

i.Sob). French dramatist, was btirn at Mevoi.sins, near Mainteiion 
{ F^ure-et-i.oire ), on May 30, i7Sv His b(‘.‘'t plays are HOptimistej 
ou Phomme toujmtrs content 117881, and Le r/V//.v Celihotairc 
Collin was one of the original mrmlier.s of the Institute 
of France, and died in Paris on Fi*b. .*4, iSo(>. 

The I *822 edition of his Theatre et poesies fugitives contains a 
iKdice by hb InVnd the draniati'i Andrieu\, His Theatre was also 
edite<l by L. JMoland in 1870; and by KdouanI 'rhierry in 18S2. 

COLLING, ROBERT (17 id- and CHARLES 

(r75i'*L830 ), English stoik brei^tkrs, famous lor their improve- 
ment of the Sln)rthorn breed of catfh*. w(‘rt‘ the sons of C'harles 
C'olliiig, a farmer of Ketloii, ueur Darlingloii. when* ('harles con- 
tinued to farm, while Roliert took a farm at Barmpton. An ani- 
mal which Robert bought on (’harl(‘s\s advita* for i.S and after- 
wards sold to his brothe.r, became kinnvu as the* ceh*brated “Hub- 
back,” a bull which formed tin* basis of both the Ketion and 
Barmpton herds. Tin* two brolhc'rs pursued the .same .system of 
“in and in” brtvding which they had learned from Rt>hert Bake- 
well (q.v.), and both the Keltun and Ihe Barmpton herds were 
sold by auction in the autumn of 1810. d'he former, with 47 lots, 
brought ^7,ub, and the Mttcr, with bi iol.s, £7,852. Robert ("oiling 
died at Barmpton on March 7/1820 ('harles ('idling owned the 
famous bulls “Hui)l>ack/ “Favourite” and “Comet.” He died 
on Jan. 16, 1836. {See A(;EK:iri.n'RK; ANiM.\b Bkkkdlvc, etc.) 

The Journal of tlie Royal Agriculfunil Society, 1899, contains a 
biographical ,skt*u*h of the brothers Cabling. 

COLHNGS3 JESSE (i83i»i 920 ), British politician, was 
l>orn at Litthdmm, F^xmouth, Devog, <m Jan. 9, 1*831, In Jt866 
he settled in Birmingham, where he was intimately associated 
with Joseph ('hamberlain, and in i87vS was elected mayor of 
Birmingham. In 1H80 he entered parliament as Liberal member 
for Ipsvvkh, and became a fattiOu.s advocate of the Radical land 
policy, associated with the phra.se “three acres and a cow.” In 
1886 he became parliamentary secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment board, but resigned with ("haniberlain over Gladstone's 
Home Rule policy. In Collings became under-secretary to 
the Home Office, retaining the post till 1902. He resigned his 
seat in parliament in 19 18, and died at Edgbuston on Nov. 20, 
1920. He was the founder (1872) of the Rural Labourers' League. 
His works are: Land Reform (rgo6); The Colonisation of Rural 
Britain (1914, 2 vols.); and Autobiography j written in conjunc- 
tion with Sir J, L. Green (1920), 

COLLINGSWOOD, a borough of Camden county (NJ.), 
U.SA,, 3m. S.E. of Camden on the Pennsylvania railroad. It has 
some manufactures, including loom work.s and printing, but is 
primarily a suburban residence town, with a population of 8,714 
in 1920, and 12,723 (Federal census) in 1930. A commission form 
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of government was adopted in 1917. 

COLLINGWOOD, CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, 

Baron (1750— j 810), British naval commander, was born at 
Newcaslle-on-Tyne on Sept. 26, 1750, educated at a grammar 
school, and when eleven years old was sent to sea in the frigate 
Shannon in the care of his cousin, Captain Braithwaite. He served 
for some years on the home station with this officer and also under 
Admiral Roddam. In 1774 served on the North American sta- 
tion under Admiral Graves, and was in the naval brigade that saw 
service at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, here winning his lieutenancy 
tjune 17, 1775)- In the following year he was lieutenant of the 
sloop Hornet in the West Indies, and thereafter began his close 
association with Nelson whose proximity generally seems to have 
inspired him to his most brilliant work.^ He followed Nelson as 
first lieutenant of the Lowestoft, as Commander of the Badger, 
and post-captain of the frigate Hiuchinbrook (March 17S0). Im- 
mediately afterwards he was one of those employed under Nel- 
son in the San Juan expedition which failed owing to the appalling 1 
climate wJiich killed nine-tenths of the personnel. After command- 
ing another frigate and the Sampson Collingwood found himself 
again with Nelson in the West Indies, this time in the frigate 
Mediator. He remained there three 3"ears and was present during 
the quarrel between Nelson and the commander-in-chief concern- 
ing the severity with which the navigation laws ought to be 
enforced against the late American colonists, agreeing with Nelson, 
with whom he was by now on most intimate terms, that no 
leniency should be exercised. » 

In 17S6 Collingwood returned home and, with the exception of 
one brief command, remained there till 1792, marrying in 1791 
the grand-daughter of one of his old commanders. Admiral Rod- 
clnm. On the outbreak of war, he was appointed Flag-Captain to 
Rear-Admiral Bowyer in the Prince, and with him he shifted to the 
Barfienr and took part in Howe's victory on the ^^Glorious ist of 
June,” 1794. In August 1795 was appointed to the Excellent 
for his first experience of the Mediterranean station; he was en- 
gaged in the blockade of Toulon and took a conspicuous part in 
Jervis’s great victory off St. Vincent (Feb. 1797). As Jervis 
pierced the Spanish line, the Excellent was the rearmost ship in 
his fleet and when Nelson had, without orders, taken his ship from 
the line to oppose the Spaniards that seemed likely to escape, it 
was to Collingwood that Jervis signalled orders to go to his friend’s 
assistance. He and Nelson thus found themselves greatly out- 
numbered until other ships, in the ordinary course, arrived to 
help, — a situation offering scope for heroic deeds of which both 
took full advantage. The Spanish flight was held up and two ships 
struck to the Excellent, In 1799^ Collingwood became Rear-Ad- 
miral, and he was at sea in the Triumph and other ships until the 
peace of Amiens gave him some respite. 

On the renev;al of war in 1803, Collingwood was at once em- 
ployed, and he continued in active service until his death. He 
began in the Channel fleet under Cornwallis which was blockading 
Brest, He remained there until May 1805 (having in the mean- 
time been promoted to Vice-Admiral in May 1804), when he was 
given command of a small squadron which was intended to re- 
inforce the Mediterranean fleet under Nelson. He placed himself 
off Cadiz when Villeneuve, after his return from the West Indies, 
made that port, and there he was joined by Nelson, so becoming 
second-in-command at Trafalgar. In this battle he carried out 
brilliantly the part assigned to him by the commander-in-chief. 
With T5 ships he was to attack the rear ii of the enemy, breaking 
through and fighting from to leeward so as to prevent their 
escape, Nelson with 12 ships undertaking that the enemy’s van 
and centre should not interfere with him. Collingwood carried his 
detachment into action in line of bearing — ^his own contribution 
to the tactics of the battle — ^but, owing to the irregularity of the 
allied line, became engaged with 16, instead of ix, ships. As, 
however, he demolished them with ease, this was positively a 
gain. His own ship, the Royal Sovereign, being a very fast sailer, 
was in action some 20 minutes before the rest of his detachment, 
and was consequently ijurrounded by enemies, but she got free 
and caused the Spanish flagship to strike to her. On Nelson’s 
death, the command passed to Collingwood, and he had the diffi- 
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cult task of conserving the fleet and its prizes during the storm 
which followed. For his services in the battle he was created Baron 
Collingwood of Coldburne and Heathpool, and granted a pension 
of £2000 a year. 

The very completeness of Trafalgar prevented Nelson’s imme- 
diate followers from achieving any comparable success. Colling- 
wood received the Mediterranean command and held it, with dis- 
tinction, till his death, but the French were not easily induced to 
leave port, and on the only occasion that he had a chance of catch- 
ing them he was hampered by lack of intelligence of their move- 
ments. Collingwood was not only a distinguished officer in the 
ordinary sense, he was also a gunnery expert, a man of great 
political insight and diplomatic ability, a humanist, objecting 
strongly to the cruder methods of maintaining discipline cus- 
tomary in his time, and a letter-writer of the first class. He died 
while on the way home, on March 7, 1810. His health had long 
been declining, but the Admiralty had been loath to dispense with 
the services of such a popular and versatile officer. He was, very 
fittingly, laid to rest in St. Paul’s by Nelson’s side. 

See G. C. M. Collingwood, Selection from the Public and Private 
Correspondence of Lord Collingwood (1828) ; W. Clark Russell, Life 
of Admiral Collingwood (1891) ; Admiralty Committee Report, Evi- 
dence relating to the Tactics employed by Nelson at the Battle of 
Trafalgar (1913). (G. A. R. C. ,* J. G. B.) 

COLLINGWOOD, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, suburban to Melbourne on the N.E., on the Yarra Yarra 
river. Pop. (1933) was 30,661. It was the first tovm in Victoria 
incorporated after Melbourne and Geelong. It is esteemed one of 
the healthiest of the metropolitan suburbs. 

COLLINGWOOD, a town of Simcoe county, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 90m. N.N.W. of Toronto, on Georgian bay, and on the Ca- 
nadian National railway. Pop. (1931) 5,809. It has steamer com- 
munication with all Lake and St. Lawrence ports. It contains a 
large stone dry-dock and shipyard, pork factory, and saw and 
planing mills, and has a large lumber, grain and produce export 
trade, besides a shipbuilding plant and steel works. 

COLLINS, ANTHONY (1676-1729), English deist, was 
born at Heston, near Hounslow in Middlesex, on June 21, 1676. 
He was educated at Eton and Fling’s college, Cambridge. The 
most interesting episode of his life was his intimacy with Locke, 
who in his letters speaks of him with affection and admiration. 
He died at his house in Harley street, London, on Dec. 13, 1729. 

His writings are important as gathering together the results of 
previous English Freethinkers. In spite of unorthodoxy Collins 
was not an atheist or even an agnostic. In his own words, ‘ignor- 
ance is the foundation of atheism and freethinking the cure of if' 
{Discotirse of Freethinking, 105). 

His first work of note was his Essay concerning the Use of 
Reason in Propositions the Evidence whereof depends on Human 
Testimony (1707), in which he rejected the distinction between 
above reason and contrary to reason, and demanded that revela- 
tion should conform to man’s natural ideas of God. Like all his 
works, it was published anonymously. Six years later appeared 
his chief work, A Discotirse of Frectkinkmg, occasioned by the 
Rise and Growth of a Sect called Freethinkers (1713). In spite 
of its indiscriminate attack on the priests, the book contends for 
no more than every Protestant naust allow. In England this 
essay, which was regarded and treated as a plea for deism, made 
a great sensation, calling forth several replies, among others from 
William Whiston, Bishop Hare, Bishop Hoadly, and Richard 
Bentley. Swift, also, being satirically referred to in the book, 
made it the subject of a caricature. 

In 1724 Collins published his Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, with An Apology for Free 
Debate and Liberty of Writing prefixed. Ostensibly, it is written 
in opposition to Whiston’s attempt to show that the books of the 
Old Testament did originally contain prophecies of events in the 
New Testament, which had been eliminated or corrupted by the 
Jews, and to prove that the fulfilment of prophecy by the events 
of Christ’s life is all ‘‘secondary, secret, allegorical and mystical,” 
since the original and literal reference is always to some other 
I fact. Since, further, according to him the fulfilment of prophecy 
is the only valid proof of Christianity, he thus secretly aims a 
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blow at Christianity as a revelation. No less than 35 answers 
were directed against this book, the most noteworthy of which 
were those of Bishop Edward Chandler, Arthur Sykes and Sam- 
uel Clarke. To these Collins replied by his Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy Considered (1727). An appendix contends against 
Whiston that the book of Daniel was forged in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes {see Deism). 

In philosophy, Collins, is a defender of Necessitarianism. His 
brief Inquiry Concerning Unman Liberty (1715) has not been 
excelled, at all events in its main outlines, as a statement of the 
determinist standpoint. Attacked by Samuel Clarke he replied 
after Clarke’s death with Liberty and Necessity (1720). 

Besides these works he wrote A Letter to Mr, DodivcU, argu- 
ing that it is conceivable that the soul may be material, and, 
secondly, that if the soul be immaterial it does not follow, as 
Clarke had contended, that it is immortal; Vindication of the 
Divine Attributes (1710); Priestcraft in Perfection (1700). 

See Kippis, Biographia Britannica; G. Lechler, (riwchichle de^ en- 
gUschen Drhmus (iSiji) ; J. Hunt, ReUgiom Thought in Engiand, ii. 
(1871); Leslie Steplicn, iingtiJi Thought in the iSih Century, i, 
(j88i) ; A. W. Henn, Ilisl. oj English RalkmaUsm in the i()ih Century 
6906) ; J. M. Robertbon, Short History of Frerthought (1906) ; and 
Deism, 

COLLINS, JOHN CHURTON (1848-1008), English liter- 
ary critic, was born March jo 1848 at Bourton on the Water, 
Gloucestershire, and died at Lowestoft Sept. 15 looS. He was 
educated at King Edward’s school, Birmingham, and Balliol col- 
lege, Oxford. In igo4 he was appointed professor of English 
literature at Birmiiigliam. 

His works include: BoUnghroke and Voltaire in England (188ft), a 
Study oj English Literature C1801), a stiaiy of Dean Swift (t8o.Oi 
Essays and Studies (1805), Ephemera Critica (1001), Essays in Poetry 
and CrUichm (1905), and Rousseau and Voltaire (1908), his original 
essays being sharply controversial in tone, but full of knowledge. 

COLLINS, MICHAEL (1890-19:21, Irish politician, was 
born near Clonakiity in County Cork, the eighth child of John 
Collins, a i^rospcrous farmer who, at 62, married Kat<‘. O'Hrhm, | 
his junior by 40 years. Micbiel Collins entered the second division 
of the British civil service and went to London as a junior postal 
clerk in 1907. After two years he left the civil .service to be clerk i 
ill an accountant's ofiice. During this period he join<‘d the Irish 
Republican brotherhood. 

At the beginning of 1916 Collins returned to Ireland, joined the 
Irish volunteers in Dublin, and was one of those who fought undiT 
Pcarse in the general post ofiice during Easter week. He escaped 
^ being taken under arms, but later was arrested and sent with the 
great body of bu.spccls to the detention cjinip at Frongoch. Re- 
leased with the rest in July 1917, he was returned at the general 
election in Dec. 19x8 as Sinn Fein member for County Cork. Out 
of 73 elected only 29 were present when they met in the Mansion 
house and declared for the Irish Republic, E. de Valera, their 
elected pre.sident, was in gaol, so was the victi-presideni, Arthur 
Griffith. All effective decisions were taken by the men who were 
clever enough to avoid arrest. These were' Collins, Cathal Brugha 
and the headquarter staff of the Irish volunteers. 

Brugha (Charles Burgess), as minister of defence in de Valera’s 
Republican Ministry, was head of the Irish volunteers, known 
later as the LR.A. (Irish Republican Army). In this military or- 
ganixatioa Collins was head of the intelligence department; hut in 
the administration as a whole he was minister of hnancc. In this 
dual capacity Collins controlled the entire corrc.spondcnce of the 
movement. All enterprises were considered, tmanced, and many 
were carried out by him. In March 1919 he and Harry Boland 
arranged the escape of de Valera from Lincoln gaol How far he 
was responsible for the spread of the guerrilla war cannot now be 
ascertained. But by 1920 his name, first gradually and then uni- 
versally, had become known as that of the man most wanted by 
the British authorities. A reward of £to,ooo was offered for his 
’ arrest, and pictures of him were published. Yet he used no dis- 
guise, went about Dublin alone on a bicycle and frequently made 
appointments for an interview in the public streets. He demoral- 
ized the British secret service and created a most effective spy 
system of his own. 

At the close of 1920 secret negotiations, conducted through the 


Australian Archbishop Clune, were held with Collins, who after- 
wards maintained that all the concessions f)l)tainetl six months 
later could have been secured then but for the action of a county 
council which called for cessation of hostilities. This, he held, en- 
couraged the liritish to insist on a surrender of arms, upon which 
demand the negotiations broke down. In July 1921 when tin* truce 
with Britain was proclaimed, Collins for the first time became di- 
rectly known to the Irish public. No other figure was so popular. 
When the negotiations lietwecri de Valera and Lloyd Georgia failed 
to reach any conclusion, Griffilh, Collins anti three others were 
appointed to nuiew the attempt. Collins, by his genial personality, 
undoLibtediy smoothed ovtT many of the difficulties, and though 
in {)rincij)le a republican he knew when the utmost possible had 
been gaiiietl. Griffith alone could not havt‘ forced the Dail to ac- 
C(‘pt the treaty again.st de X’alera’s o[)position; this achievement 
was mainly due to the magnetic pers<UKility of the younger man. 
When the result of the voting showt*(l the narrow margin of stwen 
for accejitance, Collins instantly rose and grav(‘ly warned the 
assembly of the anarchy that might follow di.ssension He pro- 
posed a joint committee of pulilic order, but the proposal was 
rejected. In the debate he had declared that he accepted the 
treaty as a stepping stone to a republic, ]>ut he was careful both in 
his speech and his published volunu.*, The Path to Freedom, to 
disavow any desire to force a sejiaralion which would injure 
Britain or leave her e.xposed. In his opinion, the Doniinion.s were 
destined to didach themselves naturally and without a wrench, 
like ripencal fruit. 

The first r(‘sul( of* the^'Dail’s deuVion was confu.sion. Griffith 
was elected preskltmf, not of the Free Slate hut of the Irish Re- 
public. Collins was appointed cluiirman of the provisional Goverii- 
nient. But adiniulstration in the ordinary sen.se was irnpossilile. 
('ivil life had ht^en destroyed in the guerrilla war; tin* polict* were 
now lu^cessariiy dishandi^d, siiu'e lh(‘ struggle had left a blood 
feud between them and the ]K^opI(‘; the Brili.sh garri.son was evacu- 
ating tlu* country, and the Iri.sh army, still considen’d the army of 
the Republic, was di^eply dkillecieti. 

Collins’s first obj(‘et was to reach a .sell lenient with CLstcr. He 
therefore emereti into per.sonal negotiations with Sir James (j*aig, 
tLoni CraigXLVon) premier of Northern Ireland. No settlenumt 
was reached, largejy because of the imminence ol civil war in 
the South, Mutiny broke out in the army, and Collins, hoping 
against Iiope to avoiil tivil strife, refrained from tirasth' action. 
He wa.s instrumental in postponing the general election (stiimlated 
for undtT the treaty), and when at last a da.Ui for it was fixed in 
June he eutereil at th<‘ eleventh hour into a compact with de 
Valera by which he and Irhe Republican lf‘acler agreed to appeal for 
the unopjn)st‘d return of Cvindidates jointly nominated by them. 
This w<niid have givim a viry large represent al ion to opponents 
id the In’aty. But wlieu indep(iulent <‘arulidates were put for- 
ward, Collins at the last inomeul. advised his countrymen to vote 
as tht‘y wished. 'I'his he knew •woultl mean ihe acceptance of the 
treaty. At the tdcctions the n‘publicans w'ere heavily beaten and 
ihc Irish Government, challenged by force ev<.‘n in the capital, 
tiecided to use force in return. 

Civil w^ar began; and Collins, assuming chief command, (lung 
himself into the struggle with all his energy. Oppo.sitiou was 
crushed in Dublin and all the large towns. Sudiieniy, on Aug. 12. 
Griffith fell dead and Collin.s became ai mu'e head of the Sttite and 
of the army. The newly etirolled forces needed impetus nn<l he 
went down to give it to them by his prcwsence in Munster, where 
the chief resistance lay. On Aug. 22, 1922, motoring with i\ strong 
escort from Skibhcrcen to Cork, his party was umbashed, and in 
the skirmish he was shot through the head. No man since Farncll 
had so caught the imagination of Ireland, Perhap.s the moment of 
his death was fortunate, for he died when victory was more ap- 
parent than real, and he was spared the task of executing those 
who had been his comrades. But his work .stands, and he emerges 
from the struggle with a reputation less tarnished than some of 
his contemporaries. (S. G.) 

COLLINS^ MORTIMER (i827-i87;6), English writer, was 
bom in Plymouth June 29 1827, and died July 28 1876. His 
longest and best sustained poem is The British BirdSt 0^ Com^ 
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munication from the Ghost of Aristophanes (1872). He also 
wrote several novels, the best of which is perhaps Sweet Anne 
Page (186S). 

COLLINS, WILLIAM (1721-1759), English poet, was bom 
on Dec. 25, 1721. He divides with Gray the glory of being the 
greatest English lyrist of the i8th century. After some childish 
studies in Chichester, of which his father, a rich hatter, was the 
mayor, he was sent, in Jan. 1733, to Winchester college, where 
Whitehead and Joseph Warton were his school-fellows. 

In 1734 the young poet published his first verses, in a six- 
penny pamphlet, on The Royal Nuptials, of which, however, no 
copy has come down to us; another poem, probably satiric, called 
The Battle of the Schoolbooks, was written about this time, and 
has also been lost. Fired by his poetic fellows to further feats 
in verse, Collins produced, in his 17th year, those Persian 
Eclogues which were the only writings of his that were valued by 
the world during his own lifetime. They were not printed for 
some years, and meanwhile Collins sent, in Oct. 1739, some verses 
to the Gentleman's M agazme, which attracted the notice and ad- 
miration of Johnson, then still young and uninfluential. In March 
1740 he was admitted a commoner of Queen’s college, Oxford, but 
did not go up to Oxford until July 1741, when he obtained a 
demyship at Magdalen college. At Oxford he continued his af- 
fectionate intimacy with the Wartons, and gained the friend- 
ship of Gilbert White. Early in 1742 the Persian Eclogues ap- 
peared in London. They were four in number, and formed a 
modest pamphlet of not more than 300 lines in all. In a later 
edition, of 1759, the title was changed to Oriental Eclogues. 

A few days after taking his degree in 1743 Collins published 
his second work, Verses humbly addressed to Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
This poem, written in heroic couplets, shows a great advance 
in individuality, and resembles, in its habit of personifying qual- 
ities of the mind, the riper lyrics of its author. For the rest, it is 
an enthusiastic review of poetry, culminating in a laudation of 
Shakespeare. A second edition of it, differing considerably from 
the first, was published in the following year. To this edition was 
added the Song from Cymbeline in its original form, which was 
not .strictly adhered to by the editor, Cave, when he published it 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for Oct. 1749. Collins’s indolence, 
which had been no less marked at the university than his genius, 
combined with a fatal irresolution to make it extremely difficult 
to choose for him a path in life. The army and the church were 
successively suggested and rejected; and he finally arrived in 
London, bent on enjoying a small property as an independent 
man about town. He made the acquaintance of Johnson and 
others, and was urged by those friends to undertake various im- 
portant writings— a History of the Revival of Learning, several 
tragedies and a version of Aristotle’s Poetics, among others — 
all of which he began but lacked force of will to continue. He 
soon squandered his means, plunging, with most disastrous effects, 
into profligate excesses. 

It was at this time, however, that he composed his matchless 
Odes — 12 in number — ^which appeared on Dec. 12, 1746, dated 
1747. Collins's little volume fell dead from the press, but it won 
him the admiration and friendship of the poet Thomson, with 
whom, until the death of the latter in 1748, he lived on terms 
of affectionate intimacy. In 1749 Collins was raised beyond the 
fear of poverty by the death of his uncle, Colonel Marlyn, who 
left him about £3,000, and he left London to settle in his native 
city. He had hardly begun to taste the sweets of a life devoted to 
literature and quiet, before the weakness of his will began to 
develop in the direction of insanity, and he hurried abroad to 
attempt to dispel the gathering gloom by travel. In the interval 
he had published a short piece of consummate grace and beauty — 
the Elegy on Thomson, in 1749. In the beginning of 1750 he 
composed the Ode on the Poplar Superstitions of the Highlands, 
which was dedicated to the author of Douglas, and not printed till 
long after the death of Collins, and an Ode on the Music of the 
Grecian Theatre, which no longer exists. With this poem his lit- 
erary career closes, although he lingered in great misery for nearly 
nine years. From Gilb*ert White, who jotted down some pages 
of invaluable recollections of Collins in 1781, and from other 


friends, we learn that his madness was occasionally violent, and 
that he was confined for a time in an asylum at Oxford. But for 
the most part he resided at Chichester, suffering from extreme 
debility of body when the mind was clear, and incapable of any 
regular occupation. In this miserable condition he passed out of 
sight of all his friends, and in 1756 it was supposed, even by John- 
son, that he was dead; in point of fact, however, his sufferings did 
not cease until June 12, 1759. No journal or magazine recorded 
the death of the forgotten poet, though Goldsmith, only two 
months before, had begun the laudation which was soon to be- 
come universal. 

No English poet so great as Collins has left so small a bulk 
of writings. Not more than 1,500 lines of his have been handed 
down to us. His odes are the most sculpturesque and faultless 
in the language. They lack fire, but in charm and precision of dic- 
tion, exquisite propriety of form and lofty poetic suggestion, they 
stand unrivalled. The ode named The Passions is the most pop- 
ular; that To Evening is the classical example of perfect un- 
rhymed verse. In this, and the Ode to Simplicity, one seems to 
be handling an antique vase of matchless delicacy and elegance. 

In his descriptions of nature it is unquestionable that he owed 
something to the influence of Thomson. Distinction may be said 
to be the crowning grace of the style of Collins; its leading pecu- 
liarity is the incessant personification of some quality of the 
character. In the Ode on Popular Superstitions he produced a 
still nobler work; this poem, the most considerable in size which 
has been preserved, contains passages which are beyond question 
unrivalled for rich melancholy fullness, in the literature between 
Milton and Keats. 

See his life in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets and the biography by 
M. Thomas (1853). There is a bibliography of his writings in Seven 
iSth Century Bibliographies by I. A. Williams (1924) . (E. G.) 

COLLINS, WILLIAM WILKIE (1824-1889), English 
novelist, elder son of William Collins, R.A. (1787-1847), the 
landscape painter, was born in London on Jan. 8, 1824, and died 
there on Sept. 23, 1889. He was educated at a private school in 
Highbury, and when only a small boy of twelve was taken by 
his parents to Italy, where the family lived three years. On his 
return he was articled to a firm in the tea trade, but later aban- 
doned that business for the law, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1846, being called to the Bar three years later. He took little 
interest, however, in his new career. On his father’s death in 
1S47, Collins made his first essay in literature with The Life of 
William Collins (1848). In 1850 he published his first novel, . 
Antonina, or The Fall of Rome, which was clearly inspired by his 
life in Italy. Basil appeared in 1852, and Hide and Seek in 1854. 
About this time Collins made the acquaintance of Charles Dickens, 
and began to contribute to Household Words, where After Dark 
(1856) and The Dead Secret (1857) ran serially. Among his 
most successful subsequent books were The Woman in White 
{i 2 > 6 o),No Name (1862), Armadale (1866), and The Moonstone 
(1868). After The New Magdalen (1873) his ingenuity seemed 
to become exhausted. 

Collins’ popularity was great in his own day. He subsequently 
shared the temporary eclipse of most of the Victorian authors, 
but regained some of his vogue through the increasing popularity 
of mystery stories in the early years of the twentieth century. 
His style approximates, at its worst, to the melodramatic, and 
he sometimes exhibits all the violence and crudity of the “penny 
I gaff.” But he was undeniably a first-class story-teller, a master 
I of situation and effect. His method of telling a story through the 
mouths of several characters, though sometimes criticised, has 
been imitated with success by subsequent writers of similar 
stories, such as Bram Stoker in Dracnla, and is certainly well 
adapted to the progressive elucidation of a mystery. Some of his 
characters are not only real but uncommon. Later admirers of 
“Professor Moriarty” and “Arsine Lupin” could find a peer and 
in many respects a superior to these and similar personages in 
Count Fosco in The Woman in White, who is the spiritual parent 
of scores of subtly humorous sardonic villains. 

COLLINSVILLE, a city of south-western Illinois, U.S.A., 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 12m. E.N.E. of St. Louis. The 
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population in igjo was 9,753; in 1930, 9,235 by the Federal cen- 
sus. It is in a coal-mining and farming region; has zinc and 
lead works, flour-mills, a large poster-printing plant, a tomato 
products factory, and manufactures pressed bricks and cow-bells. 
It was settled about iSio, and incorporated as a city in 1S73. 

COLLODION, a colourless, viscid fluid, made by dissolving 
gun-cotton and the other varieties of pyroxylin in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. It was discovered in 1846 by Louis Nicolas 
Menard in Paris, and independent ly in by Dr. J. Parkers 
Maynard in Boston. The quality of collodion differs according to 
the proportions of alcohol and other and the nature of the pyroxy- 
lin it contains. Collodion in which there is a great excess of clht‘r 
gives by its evaporation a very tough film; the film left ])y col- 
lodion containing a large quantity of alcohol is soft and (‘asily 
torn. Under the microscope, the film produced by collodion of 
good quality appears translucent and colourless. To ]>reserve 
collodion it should be kept cool and out of the action of the light. 
Imr the iodizing of collodion, ammonium bromide and iodide, niid 
the iodides of calcium and cadmium are the agents employed, 
(See Photography.') Collodion is used in surgery sinc(*, when 
painted on the skin, it rapidly dries to a thin contractile film, 
affording both pressure and protection. Fle.xible collodion, con- 
taining Canada balsam and castor oil, docs not crack, but, on the 
other hand, docs not contract. M. E. Gripon found (Comf>i. rriid , 
1S75) that collodion membranes, like glass, reflect light and 
pola/ize it both by refraction and reflection; they also transmit 
a very much larger proportion of radiant heat, for the study of 
which they arc preferable to mica. 

BimaoGRAriiY. — Medical xises of collodion: W. H. Mnrtintlale Sr 
W. W. Westrott, Extra Pharmacopeia (192;, 1925; loth ed. vol. 1., 
i()2S) ; Photographic use of collodion: T. K. Thoqic, Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry, vol. v. (1924). 

COLLOIDS. In a pniier entitled “Liquid Diffusion applied 
to Analysis’' pulflishcd in t86x in the Philosophical Transiicfians, 
Thomas Graham ((/.t'.) described Iht^ result.s of an investigation 
carried out witli very simple means. Aqueou.s solutions were 
placed in a cylindrical vessel the bottom of which was fonnt‘il 
by a piece of animal membrane, like pig's bladder, or by the 
recently invented parchment paiier, and Ihi* membrane immersivl 
in water. The amount of dissoIvt‘cl substance which diffus(*(l into 
the outer wafer was determined from time to time, (iraham 
found that the numerous substances examined fidl int(i two 
classes: those which diffused in ap])recial}Ic amounts and thost^ 

, which hardly passed through the rnendiranc in ptTcepliblt' <|uan« 
titles. The former were without exc<‘ption substances known to 
crystallize from their solutions, likii various salts or sugar, whih* 
the latter, among which were, albumin, gum arabic or gelatin, 
had never been known as crystals. Graham accordingly called 
the first class crystalloids and the second rlas.s colloids ffrom 
coUaf glue). 

Graham made the further discovery that a ntnn])er of sub- 
stances known to be insoluble in water could, by appropriate 
procedure, be brought into a stale of solution. Thus pru.s.sian 
blue, the well-known pigment, fe quite insoluble in water, Iml 
dissolves in a solution of oxalic acid. If such a solution is placed 
in Graham's apparatus, the oxalic acid diffuses into the outside 
water and the prussian blue remains behiad, but still forms what 
appears a perfectly clear solution, and thus behaves like (Jraham's i 
other colloids. He called, this method of separating crystalloid 
from colloid constituents "^dialysis'* and the apparatus used for it 
a ^‘dialyser/* terms still in use. 

Graham studied by the same method a number of similar 
preparations, one of which only need be mentioned. If a dilute 
solution of sodium silicate (the “waterglass" of commerce) is 
poured into dilute hydrochloric acid, silicic acid and sodium 
chloride. are formed. If this mixture is now dialysed, the so<lium 
chloride passes out and a perfectly clear and colourless solution 
of silicic, acid remains in the dialyser, although this substance, 
which occurs in great quantities in nature, is almost completely 
insoluble in water. Both this solution and that of prussian blue, 
however, exhibit very striking difiEerences from ordinary solutions 
of crystalloids beyond the fundamental one of not passing through 
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the diaiy.sing mc'mhranr. On aciditioii of a few drops of any acid 
or sail solution the prussian blu(‘ is immediately eoagulaled and 
in a, short while .settles out as a lloLCuliait precipitate, leaving the 
liquid quite clear and eolourU'.ss. The siliiie acid solution even 
undergoes a spontaiu'ou.s thangt' on kec‘ping: it gradually t)i‘Conies 
more and more viscous, <{eveIops a bluish opalestencc and finally 
sets to a jelly; the ili.mge can ]»e enormously accelerated by the 

addition of a few dn^ps of am- 
monia or even by biibblingiarbon 
dio.xidi‘ gas through th{‘ solution. 
Both these traiisformatitais arc 
irrcvrrsildr: m‘ith<a* the precipi- 
tate of ]n*ussiaii blue nor the jelly 
of silicic lu id can be re-trans- 
formed into the original solution 
hy washing or the like. 

Graham gave the convenient 
name (»f sol to a solution which 
did not dialyse, ami the name of 
^ii to its product of transforma- 
tion; both terms have come into 
gimeral usit and will be employed 
in the rest of this article. 

Earlier Observation.s.— Gra- 
ham's method of preparing sols 
or colhiidal solutions of many 
subi^tances known to l^e insoluble 
was new and fundaimmtal, but 
numbers of siu h rq^iarent solu- 
tions hafl l)t‘en observed long be- 
fore him. Berzelius i(pv.) had 
already notiu'd that silicic acid, 
sulphur ami several metallic 
.sulphides formed such solutions 
in ci*riain ((mdiiions; Francesco 
Sehni { 1X17-81 ) limi invt^stigated 
Prussian blue ami sulphur sols 
and exjiressed ver>' modc*ni vi(‘ws 
j AND WATER MOVES TOWARDS THF. ou the Constitution of these 
I POLE WHH THE OPPOSITE SIGN TO ^‘pseuflo’-.solut if ms," as ht‘ calliTl 
THAT or THE ELEcfRic CHARGE -iijd nianv othtT isohitcd 

ON THE COLLOIDAL PARTICLES , „ 1 

obst'rvalions are on nn ord. 

Of puriicular interest is the* first .sy.stematic Investigation of 
wiiaf is now <‘allt*(l colloidal golti or gold std, a preparation which 
has ]je(‘n of immenst' init>orlance in the slmly of colloid.s. It 
was known already to Hie alcln;iuisLs of the i7{h century that 
very dilute gohl thiorific solulion.s, when treated with reducing 
ag<*nis. turne<l red or purple. In a p:ip<:r enlil led '‘On the experi- 
mental relations of gold (ami other metals) to light'’ published 
in the philosophical Transariions in 1H57, Faraday described 
Stub ruby and purple fluids obtained with various reducing agents 
and gave an <*xlrcmtdy complete account of their properties. 
They were at onre turned blue and <*venlually ])n*cip{t;flt*<i by 
trace.s of elect roIyte.s; this change, which was irrcvor.sible, was 
even produced after a lime by the minute amount of malter 
clissolveii out of the glass vessels. I'araday expressed the definite 
view that the gold in these liquids was present, in the form of 
extremely minute particles, much too small to he* visil>lc in the 
microscope; their presence could, h«)wever, be made evident “by 
gathering I he rays of the sun into a cone hy a lens and sending 
the part of the cone near the focus into the fluid"; the cone 
becointis visible which it would not be in a litiuid entirely free 
from suspended particles. 

This method of illumination was later used extensively by 
Tyndall and is generally knowii as the Tyndull cone: it has 
become one of the most delicate means of making small particles 
collectively visible in liquids or gases. 

The Invention of the tritra-Microscopc. — Faraday’s paper 
was almost completely overlooked for about fifty years. Towards 
the end of the last century R. Zsigmondy (now professor at 
Gottingen) prepared “ruby liquids” similar to those of Faraday 
by a new method of reduction, which he at first described as 
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‘‘aqueous solutions of metallic gold.’’ The question of their 
constitution — and that of most other sols — ^was however eventu- 


ally solved by means of the “Ultra-microscope” {see Micro- 
scope), designed by Zsigmondy and H. Siedentopff (the scien- 
tific adviser of the firm of Carl Zeiss) in 1903. In this instrument 
a small, but extremely intense, Tyndall cone is projected into 
the liquid and is viewed at a right angle to its axis with a micro- 


scope. Particles which, for rea- 
sons inherent in the formation of 
microscopic images, cannot be 
seen in the ordinary microscope 
on account of their small size, 
become visible in the ultra-micro- 
scope as bright discs on a dark 
ground. The apparent size of 
the discs is no measure of the 
actual size of the particles which 
can, however, be calculated 
from the number counted in a 
known volume of illuminated 
liquid and from the known con- 
centration. 

Avery largcnumber of solshave 
been examined with the ultra- 
microscope since its invention 
and have been found to contain 
particles of very various sizes, the 
‘Upper limit of which is rough- 
ly 100-150MM (Atiu= one-millionth 
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of a millimetre; this is the mining the degree of swelling 


usual unit of ultra-microscopic of india rubber in various sol- 
mcasurcracnls). The lower limit vents 
of visibility depends, apart from the intensity of the illumination, 
on the size of the particle and on the optical difference between 
its substance and that of the liquid; the difference is greatest 
with metallic particles, and, with sunlight as the source of illumi- 
nation, gold particles of about 5 juja can just be made visible. 

The presence of particles within the range described and thus 
very much larger than even complicated molecules is the char- 
acteristic of all colloidal solutions. Some subslQ-nces, like albumin, 
gum arabic in cold and gelatin in warm water, are spontaneously 
dispersed, as the usual term is, into particles of such size; 
inorganic compounds such as have been mentioned, and very 
many others, must be produced by reactions which, by suitable 
choice of concentration, temperature and other factors, are so 
controlled that the particles formed caftmot grow beyond the 
limit of colloidal sizes. This result has now been achieved in 


many hundreds of cases, and it is clear that Graham’s distinc- 
tion between colloids and crystalloids as two different kinds of 
matter is no longer tenable. Sulphur crystallizes from solution in 
carbon disulphide, while common salt docs so from aqueous solu- 
tion; sols of sulphur in water and of salt in several organic 
liquids can, however, be prepared by a variety of methods. 
Although the term “colloid” is used for convenience, it now 
means, not a peculiar type of matter, but merely matter which is, 
or can be made to appear in, a particular state of subdivision. 
Some substances, which were among those investigated by Gra- 
ham, invariably and spontaneously assume this state when brought 
into contact with a suitable liquid, while others have to be 
produced in conditions so controlled that the required subdi- 
vision is brought about. 


Brownian Movement and Stability. — ^When particles can 
be observed at all they are always seen to be in constant motion 
of a very peculiar kind; they quiver and describe irregular paths, 
the distances traversed by small particles sometimes amounting 
to several times their diameter. The motion is not confined to 


ultra-microscopic particles, but was first observed in 1827 by 
Robert Brown, the botanist, with microscopic particles (pollen 
grains). The motion, which is called the Brownian movement 
{q,v.) is now known to.be caused by the impact of the molecules 
of the surrounding liquid on the particle, and its amplitude 
increases as the size of the particle decreases. The impacts take 
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place in all directions and the fraction of component which acts 
vertically upwards is sufficient to counteract gravity and to keep 
the particles from settling out in the course of time; in the 
absence of the Brownian movement even ulira-raicroscopic 
particles would shew appreciable sedimentation within a few 
hours or days. 

Although the particles move in all directions they never, in a 
stable sol, are observed to collide with one another. Since there 
is nothing in the nature of the movement itself to render such 
collisions impossible, there must be something in the particles 
themselves which prevents collision. What this factor is will 
become clear when we have considered the classification of sols. 

Classification of Sols. — In spite of the great diversity of 
behaviour exhibited by individual sols two main types can be 
clearly distinguished, one resembling the Prussian Blue or the 
gold sol, the other the gum arabic or albumin sol. The first type 
is generally very dilute and strikingly sensitive to small concen- 
trations of electrolytes, which produce immediate coagulation 
followed by settling out of the dispersed substance. The coagulum 
in the great majority of cases cannot be made to pass into col- 
loidal solution again. On the other hand sols of the second type, 
e.g. of albumin, are not perceptibly affected by small electrolyte 
concentrations; very high concentrations, such as saturation with 
ammonium sulphate, cause coagulation, but with this and some 
other salts the coagulation is reversible and the albumin disperses 
again when the salt is removed by dialysis. A somewhat similar 
effect is produced by alcohol or acetone, organic liquids which 
strongly attract water. 

Colloids of the first class are called lyophobic and those of the 
second lyophilic, i.e.j translated literally, such as hate and such 
as like the state of solution, a classification adopted by Prof. 
Freundlich of Berlin and many authors. Prof. Wolfgang Ostwald 
of Leipzig distinguishes stispensoids and emulsoids; these classes 
coincide roughly, though not quite exactly, with the lyophobic 
and lyophilic respectively. These terms imply that the one class 
resembles suspensions, the usual description of a liquid in which 
solid particles are distributed, while the other resembles emul- 
sions, which contain globules of one liquid distributed in another. 
The assumption that the particles in this class are liquid rests on 
inferences which are not generally accepted. 

The Lyophobic or suspensoid sols shew a much more uniform 
behaviour than the lyophilic ones and may therefore be described 
first. They are all fairly dilute, concentrations of a few per cent 
being rarely exceeded, clear or slightly opalescent; their colour 
may vary widely for a given substance: thus gold sols may be 
red, purple or blue, and silver sols any colour from blue through 
purple and red to yellow. Their common and most striking 
characteristic, the sensitiveness to electrolytes, has already been 
mentioned repeatedly. A further property common to all of 
them, whatever the chemical nature of the dispersed substance, 
is the existence of a difference of electric potential between the 
surface of the particles and the surrounding liquid. The conse- 
quence is that in an electric field they move towards one pole, 
as was first shewn (for arsenic trisulphide sol) by S. Linder and 
H. Piclon, working in Ramsay’s laboratory in 1892. This phe- 
nomenon, known as catapfioresis, is demonstrated in the simple 
apparatus illustrated in Fig. i. The lower portion of the U-tube 
is filled with the sol to be investigated, while the limbs contain 
distilled water, into which dip two electrodes. When these are 
connected to an electric supply, the particles move towards the 
electrode of the sign opposite to that on their surface, and, if the 
sol is coloured, the boundary between it and the water above 
can be seen to move accordingly. It can now be shewn that 
the existence of the charge at the surface of the particles is 
necessary for the stability of the sol. By careful addition of 
electrolyte in small amounts the charge on the particles can be 
neutralized, which shews itself by their no longer travelling in the 
electric field; when this point is reached, or even before the 
potential difference is quite reduced to zero, the sol becomes 
unstable and eventually precipitates. The particles which, not- 
withstanding the Brownian movement, did not collide while 
charged, now come into collision, adhere to one another and 
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finally form aggrcpjates sufiiciently large to settle out. 

Many theories, which cannot be discussed here, have been 
advanced to explain the origin of the potential dilTerence, why 
it prevents collision is still obscure, although the facts are clearly 
established. 

The great majority of lyophobic sols, like I hose of sulphur, the 
sulphides, ferrocyanides, gold, silver, platinum, etc. contain 
particles which are negatively charged towards the liquid and 
travel to the anode; the particles of a number of oxide sols, like 
those of iron, chromium, aluminium and cerium, are positive and 
travel to the cathode. 

Electrolyte Coagulation. — content ration of tdcctrohdes 
required to bring about coagulation of a ly«)phol)ic sol (arstmic 
trisulphide) was investigated for the lirst time Ijy Hans Schulze 
in 1882. He found that the concentration of salt dei)eii(lcd on 
the nature of its metal or, as we now say, its cation and to a 
very marked degree on its valency. Put.issium salts, with a 
univalent cation, had to be used in content rat it)iis .}O~50 timt*s 
as great as the corresponding salts of bivalent cations like 
magnesium or barium, and in conteiitrations about 500 times as 
great as the correspomling salts t)f a tervalent cation like al- 
uminium. The coagulalioii of the arsenic trisulpliide sol, with 
negative particles, was again studied with great I horouglmess 
by Linder and Picton, who contirmed Schulzt*\s results anti ex- 
tended his rule by examining the ferric oxide sol, tlie particles 
of which ar<‘ [)ositive. They foimtl that in tins case the valency 
of the acid or anion was the detennining factor. A very consider- 
able amount of study has sinct* been devoted to tin* phenomenon, 
which su!)Stantia!ly confirms tht‘ fimling.s of the pioneer workers; 
the valency of the ion of the sign opposite to that of the sol 
i>arliclt*s detiTinines the concent ration retiulred to produce c(Kig- 
ulation, hut the ion whiih has the same sign makes itself felt by 
a slight antagonistic effect: thus iJutassium chloride or nitrate 


Fig. 3.— uesegang rings of silver chromate which strikingly 

RESEMBLE THE BANDING IN MANY MINERALS, SUCK AS AGATE. AND ARE 
BELIEVED TO EXPLAIN ITS FORMATION 

will coagulate a negative sol in somewhat lower concentration 
than potassium sulphate or citrate. 

It has been mentioned as one of the chief characteristics of 
the second or lyophilic class of colloids that they are little 
affected by low electrolyte concentrations. If a lyophilic colloid 
in small amount is added to a lyophobic sol it imparts to it this 
enhanced resistance to electrolytes or, as it is usually called, 
‘‘protects” it. This protective action had been observed already 
by Faraday, who noticed that the addition of “a little jelly” made 
his ruby fluids much more stable. Gelatin is, indeed, one of 


the most effective protective agents for gold sols; a few milli- 
grammes per litre prevent coiiguiatiim by salt concentrations 
many times higher than those which precipitate the unprotected 
sol. Gum iirabic, albumin and its products of decomposition as 
well as tannin act in the same way. Various body tluids contain 
mixtures of proteins which act as protective colloids; in the 
cerebro-spinal Iluid the protective (‘fiett is altered by various 
diseases and a diagnosis can be made by coagulating, by a, stand- 
ard sodium chloride solution, mixtures of the tliiid with standard 
gold sol and noting the colour change produced (Lange’s te.st, 
uji 2 ). 

The sus])ensoid of lyoiihobic .sols are all lalu^ratory products 
and, while of the grea((‘sl. thi^oreiical interest, do not ])lay as 
important a part in nature or in the arts as do the lyophilic 
colloids. A numlier of sols, c g. of ferric oxi(k‘, manganese dioxide, 
silver, selenium, sulphur, etc., an* use«i in meilit ine ; all sols made 
for this purpose are prolectt'd. Sols of graphite in water or oil 
find extensive use as lubricants, ('oagiilat ion by eU‘ct rolytes 
is iist‘d in a number of processes to pieciiiitate finely tlivided 
matter suspended in liquids and, indeed, oiaairs on a hiigi* scale 
in nature: clay and othc'r parli<les carried down by rivers are 
coagulated on contact with salt watiT ami an* ilepo.-iteil to form 
such deltas as are present at the mouths of the Nile and the 
Mis.sissippi. 

Lyophilic Colloids. — ^The, lyophobic colloids, how(*ver differ- 
ent their chemical const itution, slu'W on the whole a n*inarkahie 
uniformity of behaviouiv '^I'hi^ ly(>{)hilic coIUdds. on tin* other 
hand, exhibit very cunsidt'rable variety and ha\t‘ lu) siuli striking 
feature in common as tlie electrolyte coagulation characteristic 
of all lyopholiic sols. iSh' vert he less a fundamental siinilariiy can 
be perceived \vlu‘n the proptTties of a few repre.sentat ivt‘s of 
the group are .survived and (omi)are(l. 

Albumin.* - Wli it e of egg i^ a mixture of .several proteins 
(i/.v.) tlie nio.st iin{)ortant of which, tillmiuin, can be isolated 
by a simple procedure. Tht* while* is beaten to a froth, the ekar 
iiijuid whicli drains from it suilably diluted, and suffn lent 
ammonium sulphate is addl’d to lorm a half-.sat uratt‘d .solution. 
A [irecipilate forms, consist ing of globulin, anotht*r proU‘in, while 
the licfuid contains albumin and ammonium .sult»hafe, which can 
be removed by diyly.sis. T'he remaining sol cd’ natural albumin 
can be shewn to eonlain negatively charged ])arlicles; on the 
gradual addition of acid it lo.si*.s the cliarge and at a fairly con- 
stant acid coiKentration lieconws neutral or “iso-electric*’ (Hardy, 
I goo I . 

Addition of neutral salts prochu'es eoagiilatioii, but the con- 
centrations retjuired ard eiuM'mou.sIy greater than those required 
for the prtM’jpitation of lyophobic sols, and in many cases, e.g. 
ammonium sulphate, amount to saturation. Salts fall into three 
classes according to their cation: .sails of the alkalis form 
reversible coagula, which on dilution or dialysing out the salt 
(ii.sj)erse ag,un; salts of the alkaline cartlus in about, the same 
concentrations ])rodut;t^ precipilates which are at lirst reversible 
but soon become permanently insolulde, while, finally, salts of 
the heavy metals produce irreversilik precipitates in much smaller 
concent rat ions. 

H salts of the first cla.ss with the same cation, say poUssium 
or ainmimium, are compared, it is found that the ('onctmt ration 
reciuired to precipitate or, as it is often called, “salt out” natural 
albumin dei>cnds markedly on lint anion or acid. If the salts 
are arranged in increasing order of the conrenl.rations rcc}uired 
to produce coagulation, i.e. in decreasing order of their eflicacy* 
the following se<iuencc of auioas is found: 

Citrate — Tartrates — Sulphate — ^Acetate — Chloride — 

Nitrate — Chlorate — (Iodide — ^Thiocyanate) 

The salts of the two anions in parenthesis do not salt out even 
in saturated solutions. This sequence, which is of fundamental 
importance in the theory of lyophilic sola, was found by ilof- 
meister (Professor at Strasbourg) in x888 and is generally called 
after him. ^ 

Albumin, like the majority of aqueous lyophilic sols, is also 
precipitated by alcohol; the concentration required is smallest 
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at the iso-electric point, a significant fact to which reference 
will be made again. 

Albumin finally undergoes a specific change familiar to every- 
one when heated for some time above 65° C: it coagulates irre- 
versibly. When concentrated it forms a stiff white gel (boiled 
while of egg), when dilute an opalescent sol which has distinctly 
lyophobic character and is precipitated by low electrolyte concen- 
trations. 

Another protein, glutin, is the principal constituent of a 
lyophilic colloid well known to most people, gelatin. If the sheet 
or powder, as which it occurs in commerce, is placed in cold 
water, it swells until it has taken up six to ten times its weight 
of^ water. On warming to about 30° the gel disperses to form a 
faintly turbid sol which remains liquid above about 25° and on 
cooling “sets” to a jelly, the change being completely reversible. 

High salt concentrations produce a stringy coagulum from the 
sol, and alcohol also precipitates gelatin. The most striking 
effect of salts, however, is shown in the viscosity of the sol and 
in the sol-gel transformation or setting. Here the Hofmeister 
series of anions appears again quite unmistakably: the salts at 
the beginning of the scries make the sol more viscous, favour 
setting so that it takes place at higher temperature, and produce 
a stilfer jelly; these effects decrease towards the end of the series 
and the last members, iodide and thiocyanate, lower the viscosity 
of the sol, retard setting and, in sufficient concentrations, even 
prevent it altogether. 

A substance shewing a behaviour quite parallel to that of 
gelatin, though differing from it profotSndly in chemical consti- 
tution, is agar, much used as a culture medium in bacteriology. 
It is prepared from a number of Japanese seaweeds and occurs 
in commerce as shreds or powder, the principal constituent of 
which is a carbohydrate (q-v.). In cold water the substance 
swells and on heating to boiling point forms a sol, which on 
cooling to about 30° sets to a jelly at concentrations as low as 
0-2%, The effect of the Hofmeister series is again exactly the 
same as on gelatin, which excludes the possibility of ascribing 
it to any sort of chemical action; the anions at the beginning 
favour setting, while those at the end retard or prevent it. 

At sufficiently low concentrations the agar sol does not set to 
a jelly, and such dilute sols have been the subject of theoretical 
investigations of much importance (by Prof.^Kruyt of Utrecht 
and his pupils) which afford an insight into the character of 
lyophilic sols in general. 

Agar sol, like many others of this class, is an almost clear 
liquid and shews no particles in the ultra-microscope, but only a 
diffuse cone of light. It has already begn emphasized that two 
factors determine the possibility of making ultra-microscopic 
particles visible, sufficient intensity of illumination being assumed: 
the size and the optical difference between particles and medium. 
It is the latter which is small in lyophilic sols, in which however 
the existence of particles falling within the colloidal range can 
be demonstrated, and their size estimated, by indirect methods 
which cannot be discussed here. A starch sol, e.g., which in many 
respects resembles the agar sol closely, contains particles of 
about i4jLtju diameter. From the number of particles and the 
known quantity of dry starch used in making the sol it can 
however be calculated that this would account for particles of 
about 6 /xfi diameter only, so that we must conclude the starch 
to be somehow associated with sufficient water to make up the 
larger volume, i.e. one part of starch with about eleven of water. 
Such hydrated — ^as the usual term is — ^particles are present in aU 
lyophilic sols. 

The particles of the agar sol are negatively charged, and the 
charge can be neutralized by small additions of electrolytes of the 
same order of concentration as are necessary for the coagulation 
of lyophobic sols. The agar sol however shews no perceptible 
change when this has been done, so that there must be some 
factor, other than, or additional to, the electric charge which 
keeps it stable. This factor is the hydration or water associated 
with the particles, as can be shewn by adding some liquid which 
strongly attracts wale?, such as alcohol or acetone, to the sol 
which has been rendered electrically neutral by small electrolyte 



concentrations: coagulation takes place as soon as sufficient 
alcohol has been added to produce dehydration, i.e. withdrawal 
of water from the particles. The inverse order of procedure 
confirms the result just described; on addition of alcohol to agar 
sol without electrolyte the clear liquid becomes opalescent and 
shews copious particles in the ultra-microscope. The withdrawal 
of water from them increases the optical difference between them 
and the surrounding liquid, so that, al- 
though smaller, they become visible. The 
sol has, in fact, been transformed into a 
lyophobic sol, but is still stable because it 
retains its electric charge; this can be 
neutralized in the usual way by small 
additions of electrolytes, which again bring 
about coagulation. 

There are thus two factors which main- 
tain the stability of the lyophilic sols, elec- 
tric charge and hydration, and both have 
to be removed to bring about precipitation. 
Removal of the charge alone or dehydra- 
tion alone alters the character of the sol 
but leaves the altered sols stable. 

These considerations also elucidate 
satisfactorily the meaning of the Hof- 
ineister series, which has been mentioned 
several times. The action of salts in e.g. 
salting out albumin is twofold: the first 
small addition neutralizes the charge, while 
the further large amounts required for 
coagulation act, like alcohol, by reducing 
the hydration of the particles. It is well 
known that the ions, into which the salts 
dissociate, are themselves hydrated, i.e. 

STRATIFICATION Water molecules to themselves, to 

OF MAGNESIUM HYDRox- vcry different degrees and in proportion to 
IDE. SHOWING THE CLEAR tliis dcgrec of hydratioH withdraw water 
SPACES BETWEEN THE from the colloid particles. The ions also 
have an effect on the water, to which brief 
reference only is possible : water ' at ordinary temperature is 
known to contain multiple or associated molecules, and its solvent 
properties arc dependent on the proportion of those of the “degree 
of association.” The degree of association itself is proved to be 
affected by the presence of the ions of the Hofmeister series. 

We have so far spoken of lyophilic colloids in water only, and 
experimental investigation has, until recent times, been largely 
confined to them and more particularly to the proteins. The 
reason is the enormous importance of the proteins in living 
organisms; to take a single example, blood or, more exactly, the 
serum in which the red and white corpuscles are suspended, is 
a sol containing a mixture of several proteins with different 
properties which have been gradually elucidated by the methods 
of colloid chemistry. There are however many lyophilic sols 
of the greatest importance in the arts, in which the medium is 
not water but an organic liquid or a whole group of such. Thus 
india rubber forms sols in many hydrocarbons like petroleum 
ether, benzene or toluene, and also in substituted hydrocarbons 
like carbon tetrachloride or tetrachloro-ethanc ; the rubber solu- 
tion used for mending tyres is a familiar example. Cellulose 
nitrates (one of which is gun-cotton) form sols in many organic 
solvents, such as acetone, glacial acetic acid, amyl acetate and in 
a mixture of ether and alcohol, though not in either of them 
separately. Cellulose acetate likewise forms sols in organic sol- 
vents and is now one of the materials for the manufacture oi 
artificial silk, as is another derivative of cellulose, viscose or 
cellulose xanthate. It may be of interest to mention in this 
connection that cellulose itself, though not dispersed either by 
water alone or by any organic solvent, forms sols in various 
concentrated salt solutions when digested under pressure. 

The most striking and obvious characteristic of the lyophilic 
sols in organic solvents is undoubtedly their very high viscosity 
at low concentrations. A sol containing i gm. of rubber in 
100 cc. of benzene may have a viscosity 50-80 times as high as 
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that of the solvent, while sols of certain brands of cellulose 
nitrate in acetone at the same concentration have viscosities 
many hundred Limes that of the solvent. For comparison it 
may be worth mentioning that a 40% sugar solution has a vis- 
cosity only 7-47 times as high as that of water at 15°. As there 
is generally a whole series of organic solvents available for every 
colloid of this class, it is possible to compare the viscosities 
produced by equal concentrations in a number of them, when it 
is found that they vary considerably in different liciuids, a fact 
the significance of which will be discussed below. 

The conditions which determine the stability of sols in organic 
solvents have not been studied to the same extent as those in 
aqueous sols. It is however fairly certain that electric charges, 
if present at all, do not play any great part, and that the prin- 
cipal or only factor is solvation, i.e. some sort of comia'nal ion 
with the liquid, by which a great portion of it is held by the 
particles just as water is held by the agar or starch i)articles. No 
particles can be seen in benzene-ru])l)er sol, ])ut they become 
visible after the addition of alcohol, which withdraws ben/ene 
from them as it withdraws water from agar particles. 

Gels. — Reference has alr(‘ady l)een made to the prodiK't.s of — 
reversible or irreversible — transformation of sols, to which (Jra- 
ham gave the name of The gels of the lyophilic sols, to 
which the term has now become more or less confined, are of 
particular interest and importance; one of the typical forms is 
the gel of gelatin, familiar to everyone in the shape of table 
jellies. These contain 5-6% of the dry substance and thus 
exhibit at once the most striking characteristic of gels: that thtw 
retain their shayje and behave up to a point like solids, although 
consisting very largely of liquid. 

Gelatin gel is reversible: on w'rirming it ‘‘melts"' to sol, which on 
cooling sets again to gel If the temperature is not raised above 
the melting point it can be dried without passing through the 
sol state until it contains in ordinary atmospheric coiulitions 
about 15% of water; the sheets or powcltT of connuerce arc such 
dry gel. A piece of this dry gel, placed in cold water, takes it up 
and swells, until the t|uantity taken up reaches S-io liint.*s its 
own weight, wdien the proces.s stops. In thus .swelling, the gel 
exerts considerable force, which can be measurt‘d by i)lacing it 
in an enclosure permeable to water, but impermeable to (ho gel. 
An apparatus of this description (Fosnjak, is shewn in 

sectional elevation in fig. 2. A cylindrical gla.^s tube is liitefi 
at the lower end into a porous clay pot, while the upper imd 
is closed by a screw cap. Discs of the gel to be examined, of 
exactly the same diameter as the inside of the tube, are placed 
on the bottom of the porous pot, and the whole tube is then 
filled with mercury, which reaches into the calibrated capillary 
tube. This is connected to a pressure gauge and a steel bottle 
coataining compressed gas, by means of wltich any desired pres- 
sure up to about 6 atmospheres can ])e pul on the mercury and 
through it on the gel The lower end of the fubt; i.s placed in a 
vessel containing water, which passes through the porous clay cell 
to the gel, and the increase in volume of the latter can be 
calculated from the displacement of the mercury column in the 
capillary. In this way it has been found that gelatin, in taking 
up about half its weight of water, can overcome a pressure of 
about 5 atmospheres; in other words, this pressure has to he 
exerted on it to prevent it from swelling further. The fust 
portions of water have the greatest effect, but when the gel 
has taken up over twice its weight of water it still exerts a pres- 
sure of about 0-5 atmospheres. 

The swelling of gelatin is very greatly affected by electrolytes; 
all acids in low concentrations increase it markedly, but have the 
opposite effect when an optimutn concentration has been exceeded. 
The effect of salts is still more complicated and cannot be briefly 
summarissed here. 

It may be mentioned here in parenthesis that a large number 
of organic tissues share with simple gels the property of swelling 
in water; the swelling of wood even in moist air, that of dry 
peas in water, etc. and the great forces exerted in these processes 
are everyday examples. The proper Water content (or degree 
of swelling) of such living tissues as consist of proteins depends, 


like that of gelatin, on the elcclrolyte content and especially on 
the reaction, which healthy organisms regulate within very 
narrow limits. 

As mentioned, gelatin gels containing as little as of dry 
substance retain their shape, while those of 10-15% ore suf- 
ficiently .strong to permit a study of their elastic properties. 
Their Young’s modulus has hetm determined by several observers 
and has been found to be of the order of grammes per sq cm. 
and roughly pro[)ortionaI to the square of the gelatin content. 
Further investigation shews that the gel combines in a curious 
way the properties of the solid and Ifijuid state The volume 
remains almost exactly constant during deformation, a behaviour 
caused by the low compressibility of the licpiid ]K>rtioii; if the 
tk'formation is maintained beyond a short timi‘, the gel yields 
and the force re(}uircd to maintain a giwn deformation, .say a 
given olongalion in a stretched rod, becoirK'.s li‘ss and less with 
time. Gels free from strain are. like licjuiils, optically isotropic, 
but wli(‘ii strained become double, refracting (.vrc Lkuit), as i.s 
n^vealed by examination in polarized ligiU. Wbcai the stress is 
appli<‘(l for a considerable time, and (‘.specially if the gel is dried 
wiiile stressc*d, the double refraction nauains permant'nt ; it is a 
curious and significant fact that many .stnicturai eli‘ments of 
organisms, which consist of gels or mixtuies of such, always 
e.xhiint (iouhk‘ refraction. 

A gel very similar to gelatin gel is that of agar, which has 
rectMved comparati^'ely little study sv) far. The gelatinizing prop- 
erti(‘s of agar arc much more marked than those (»f gelatin: a 
conc('Mtralion of i had to form a fairly stiff gtd. Owing 

to this ]'>ropefty and to its btdng iastc‘k'ss, as well as difficult 
to detect by cheniital tests, agar has 1 h‘(‘u much u.sed for adulter- 
ating Jam.-^ and jellie.s. 

Lyophilic gtd.s in wliich the Ikiuid constituenl. is an organic 
solvent are also numi'rous and int(‘resiing. Cellulose acetiite and 
iienzyl alcohol behav^^ e.xactly lik(‘ gidatin and water: the acetate 
sw(‘lls in (he cols solv(‘nt, tlispt'rs(‘s on wanning to about 40“ to 
form a sol, which on cooling sets to a jidly resembling gelatin 
gel in appearance and elastic proptTlies. liolh natural and vul- 
canized ruldier .swell in hydrocarlums, although the latter docs 
not form sols. The volumes of liquid taken up ami the pre.ssures 
generated are much gn‘al(‘r than with g(‘iatin: rubber, when it 
has taken up about 3.5 times its weight of l^enzcnc, still exerts 
a i)r(‘ssure of ovtT 5 alinos{»h<‘res. Rul>her swells in a great 
nuinb(‘r of organic Ii<|uitls, 1ml to very ilii’fi'rent degrees, which 
h:iv(‘ hi‘en (let erniinetl by S(‘veral oliservtTs, who find that 
the quantity of carbon tetrachloride or of chloroform taken up 
is ahiK^st douiile that 0/ benzene or toluene. Here a remarkalile 
parallelism with the vis(U>sity oT sols sht'ws itself: sols of ettual 
concentration in carbon tetrachloride or chloroform are much 
more visions than those In benzene. The inference is natural 
that the. .S(yl particl(‘s tlnauselvt'S arc more “swolleid’ in the sol- 
vents containing diloriu than in the .simple hyilrocarbons, which 
would explain the liigher viscosity of the sols in the former. 

The gels dt^scribed so far dry without the formation of any 
pores or voids; at no stage will they imbibe liquids other than 
those which liavo the specific effect of causing swelling. No or- 
ganic liquid will penetxate into dry gelatin, nor wafer or ;uiueous 
solutions into dry rubber, A different behaviour is shewn by a 
number of gels, the most important representative of which is 
that of silicic acid. It has already been mentioned that this gel 
forms, spontantruusly or on uddifiou of electrolytes, from the 
sol and that it is a transparent or translucent muss with bluish 
opalescence. Unlike gelatin gel it cannot l)e deformed, but is 
brittle. Gels containing about 90% of water can be handled and 
keep their shape; on drying they shrink considerably and finally 
turn to a perfectly transi>arcnt mass resembling glass, but much 
lighter. If the gel is placed in water during any stage of the dry- 
ing process it does not take up water and swell; it is therefore 
generally described as a rigid gel, in contradistinction to the type 
represented by gelatin and rubber, which are known as elastic gels. 

When the gel ha.s reached the glassy stage it still contains some 
water, which can be removed over conceiftrated sulphuric acid or 
at higher temperature; in this final drying, however, the volume 
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undergoes no further reduction. The gel has now become a porous 
mass and the last stage of drying merely removes water con- 
tained in the pores. The existence of the pores can be easily 
demonstrated by immersing the gel in a liquid: air bubbles escape 
and the gel imbibes the liquid, of course without change of volume. 
The pores can be shewn by methods which cannot be described 
here to be of ultra-microscopic diameter. A gel resembling these 
artificially prepared ones is found in the internodial spaces of the 
bamboo; the optical properties of this substance, which is known 
as tabasheer and credited with curative properties, were investi- 
gated by Sir David Brewster (iSig). Various forms of silica 
found in nature, such as opal and agate, probably originated from 
gels deh3’'dratcd under considerable pressure. Moist silicic acid 
gel has been found in fissures during the construction of the Simp- 
lon tunnel, and in mining operations in Australia. 

Gelatin gel can be transformed into a rigid gel by the action of 
various agents, the most energetic of which is formaldehyde. The 
gel thus treated is quite brittle and no longer swells in water, nor 
disperses when the temperature is raised. 

Diffusion and Reactions in Gels . — A further property of 
gels traceable to their high content of liquid is the small resistance 
which they offer to the diffusion of dissolved substances. This can 
be shewn by half filling test tubes with say 5% gelatin, allowing 
it to set and then pouring on the gel solutions of coloured salts or 
some of the simpler dyes, like fuchsin or fluorescein; the colour 
will be seen to penetrate fairly rapidly into the jelty. Graham, who 
carried out the first quantitative investigations on the rate of 
diffusion of a number of substances, found that it was not much 
lower in dilute gels than in the pure solvent and many measure- 
ments have been carried out in such, as the difficulties arising from 
vibration and convection are eliminated. In more concentrated 
gels, however, the rate of diffusion is markedly reduced. Colloidal 
solutions, which do not pass through membranes, do not diffuse 
into gels cither, and the simple test described above can there- 
fore be used — instead of dialysis — for deciding whether a given 
solution is colloidal. If a gold or other coloured sol is placed on 
the gelatin gel, no trace of colour shews in the latter even after 
days. 

Since dissolved substances diffuse readily into gels, it is possible 
to allow reactions between two of them to proceed in such media 
either by letting the two solutions diffuse into a cylinder of the 
gel from opposite directions, or else by dissolving one of the sub- 
stances in the gel itself and placing an aqueous solution of the 
other on it. The results are of considerable interest when one of 
the products of the reaction is an insoluble precipitate: as the 
solutions mix very gradually an^ as the 4 rst particles of precipi- 
tate are held fixed by the gel, thus acting as nuclei for further 
material, the conditions are favourable for the formation of large 
crystals. Many substances which are precipitated from aqueous 
solutions as microscopic particles only, can be obtained as large 
crystals when the reaction is produced in a gel, especially that of 
silicic acid; even metals can be obtained in well developed crys- 
tals of several mm. e.g. as glistening tetrahedra and gold as bril- 
liant hexagonal plates. 

The Liesegang Phenomenon. — ^An extremely curious phe- 
nomenon, generally called after its discoverer, R. E. Liesegang 
(Frankfurt), is observed with certain reactions. The original ex- 
periment is as follows: a thin layer of gelatin gel containing a 
little potassium dichroraate is prepared on a glass plate, and a 
drop of strong silver nitrate solution placed in the centre. The 
silver nitrate at once diffuses into the gel and reacts with the 
dichromate, forming dark red, insoluble silver chromate and potas- 
sium nitrate. Diffusion proceeds continuously and it would seem 
that the precipitation of silver chromate should likewise be con- 
tinuous and should lead to the formation of a gradually widening 
band of precipitate round the original drop. What actually hap- 
pens, however, is that the chromate appears in a number of con- 
centric rings separated by clear intervals, which become wider as 
the distance from the centre increases. (Fig. 3.) Similar results 
can be obtained by pjacing gel containing one substance in the 
lower half of test tubes and pouring the solution of the other sub- 
stance on it, in which case parallel strata of precipitate are formed 
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at increasing distances from each other. Fig. 4 shews diagram- 
malically the position of strata of magnesium hydroxide produced 
by letting a solution of ammonia diffuse into a gelatin gel contain- 
ing magnesium chloride; the spaces between the strata are per- 
fectly clear. 

Many other reactions have been found, in carefully adjusted 
concentrations, to give similar stratifications, and investigation 
has also shewn that the gel does not take a passive part only, by 
securing quiet diffusion and fixing the precipitate where it is 
formed, but has a specific effect. Thus lead iodide and lead chro- 
mate form beautiful stratifications in agar, but not in gelatin, 
while on the other hand silver chromate forms them in gelatin, but 
not in agar. 

Various interesting theories have been propounded to explain 
the phenomenon, none of which has found general acceptance or 
covers all the facts; in particular, most of them fail to explain the 
very marked specific effect of the gel. 

Syneresis. — ^All gels at certain concentrations, specific for each 
substance, shew a characteristic phenomenon : they spontaneously 
contract with exudation of liquid. Graham, who first described 
this behaviour, called it syneresis (from the same Greek root as 
heresy, a separation or splitting off). Silicic add shows it at high 
concentrations ; sols can be prepared which set within a minute to 
gels apparentty dry on the surface and adhering to the vessel. 
After about ten minutes the surface is covered with minute drops 
of liquid and in an hour so much liquid has exuded between the 
walls of the vessel and the gel that the latter can be tipped out. 
Gelatin and agar, on the other hand, exhibit syneresis at low con- 
centrations only; so do some gels with organic solvents, like that 
of vulcanized india rubber, which contracts to ^io of its volume. in 
a few days. The syncretic liquid is not pure solvent but always 
contains some colloid. 

The Sol-Gel Transformation. — ^The formation of a gel, with 
some of the properties of a solid, from a sol which may contain 
as little as 0-5% of dry matter (agar) is an extremely striking 
change, which has very naturally been the subject of much specu- 
lation. Most gels are not differentiated in the ultra-microscope, 
so that theory has to rely on inferences from their known proper- 
ties. The most generally received opinion is that the particles 
somehow join up to form chains and a network, or “ramifying 
aggregates,” which some investigators (Me Bain) assume to be, to 
some extent, present already in the sol and to account for its 
visco.sity. It is also probable that such a linking-up is accom- 
panied by some change in the hydration of the particles. In any 
case, there must almost certainly be continuous liquid paths 
through a gel, to account for the ease with which diffusion pro- 
ceeds through it. 

Colloids in Nature and the Arts. — ^This necessarily brief 
account of the chief properties of a few typical colloids would be 
incomplete without a few words on the part played by colloids in 
nature and in the arts. Their importance in nature it is impossible 
to exaggerate: all organisms consist very largely of colloidal ma- 
terial, or more precisely of complicated mixtures and intricate 
structures composed of such. While the simple sols and gels of 
the laboratory are but the crudest models of even the simplest 
organic structures, the knowledge gained from their study is 
providing, if not a solution, new and promising methods of attack 
on problems which have proved intractable by the methods of 
physical chemistry. The selective permeability of cell membranes, 
e.g, to different ions is one of these problems, which any theory 
of solutions fails to explain, but for which known properties of 
colloidal systems provide at least a parallel. 

As regards the arts, many of the oldest, like bread making, 
tanning, ceramics or dyeing, employ typically colloidal material 
and have empirically attained a high degree of perfection. In 
these the part of science is to find rational explanations of meth- 
ods discovered by accident and improved by trial and error, and. 
colloid science is playing this part successfully. The study of 
gelatin has thrown a great deal of light on obscure features of 
the tanning process; a study of the electric charges on dye parti- 
cles and fibres has elucidated methods of dyeing, and so on. The 
industries just mentioned are of prehistoric origin, but even the 
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processes which go on in so modern and astonishingly perfect a j 
product as the photographic dry plate remained very obscure until 
the behaviour of colloidal silver and silver compounds embedded 
in a gel received systematic investigation. 

More recent industries, the rise of which has coincided with the 
modern development of colloid chemistry, like the artificial silk 
and the rubber industry, have benefited much more directly. 
Some of the most important now developments, especially in the 
manufacture of rubber goods, are direct applications of theoretical 
knowledge. It may be mentioned that a recently published work 
dealing with colloids in the arts runs to over a thousand pages. 

BiBLioGRAiniv. — Introductions am.1 sliorl textl)()<)ks. If, Freiimllich, 
77/r Elements of Colloidal Chemistry (London, Methuen Co. Ltd, 
ig20) ; F. IIuLschek, An lutruductioii to the Physiis and Chemistrv of 
Colloids (London, j. & A. Churrliill, cjih (‘d, kjj.s) , J. Dudaux, Les 
Colloides (Paris, (^jiiulhier-Villars & Cie , ed , kijh) ; il. R. Kruyt, 
Colloids: a Textbook (laindon, C'hapman & Hall, iu-7). 

Te\ 0 )()ok.s niid Handbooks H Kivundlii h, (Leipzig, 

Akadeniische Verlags-dcsellsehafl, ,p'd ed., igjj; Kngii^li translation, 
l-ondon, Methuen & C'o. Ltd.) ; R. Zsigmondy, Kolloidehnnie (Leipzig, 
Otto Spainer, 3rd ed., 19J0) ; Knglish translation London, ('hapman & 
Hall, 1917) ; Wolfgang Osiwald, Cnindriss der Kollohlrliemie (Dresden, 
Theodor Steinkopff, 7th ed., nu.O ; Jerome Ali-\an<ler (Rdilor), 
Colloid Chemistry^ TheorvtUal Cr Applied, by .selected international 
contributors (New York, ('hemical Catalog (’o lo.^h). 1 

Colloids in the Arts, R K. Liesegang, Kidloidt hemisehe 7'erlnioloiiie ' 
(Dresden, Theodor Steinkopff, 

Journals, Two monthly journai.s are devoted exidiisivelv to Collouls: 
Kolloid-Zeitselirift (Dresden, Theodor Steinkopff) and Revue Cenerale 
des Colloides {Paris, Dunod). (K. H.) 

COLLOT p’HERBOIS, JEAN MARIE ( 1 750-1706), 

I'rench revolutionist, was ti Parisian by liirth and an aitor by 
profession. He liecaine director of the playhouse at (hmeva. By 
the publit'ation of IJAlnupiach dti Pare Gerard (i7(m), a little 
book setting forth, in homely style, the advantages of a ('on.stitu- 
lional monarchy, htj suddenly ncxjiiired fann‘. lie intervened on 
behalf of the Swiss of the Chfitixiu-Vieiix regiment, comlenim^d 
to the galleys for nudiny td Naiuy, and secured their Iilu*ration. 
He was a member of the Commune of Paris on Aug. 10, 1792, and 
was elect ( m 1 dt*puty for I'aris to the convention, when* he was 
the first to demand the aliolition of royalty (on Sept, ai, 179a), 
and he voted the death of Louis XVI. ^'sans sursisP After the 
coup (Petal of May 31, 1793, he made Ihmsidf conspicuous by his 
pitiless pursuit, of the defeated Cirondins. In June he was madit 
president of the convention; and in Sept (“m her b{‘came a inernlxT 
of the committee of public safety. The convention s<*ru him, on 
Oct. 30, 1793, to siiijpres.s the revolt of Ja’oiis. There he introduced 
the Terror in its most terribhi form. 

In May i7(;4 an altenipt was made to assassinate ('ollol ; hut it 
only increased his popularity, and this won him the hatred of 
Robespierre, against whom he took sides on the gth ''Pln'rinidor, 
when he presided over the convention during a part of the session. 
During the Thennidorian reaction he was one of the fir.st to be 
accused of complicity with the fallen IcadtT but was acquitted. 
Denounced a seconil time, he defended himself by pl('a<iing that 
he had acted for the cause of the Revolution hut was condemneil 
with Barere and liillaud-Vanmne to transportation to Cayenne 
(March 1795), where he died on Jan. 8, X7()6. 

Collot d’Herbois wrote and adapted from the English and 
Spanish many plays, one of which, Le Paystm magistral ^ kept the 
stage for several years. 

See F. A. Aukrd, Les Oral am de Id IJ}(lslative el de, la Con^ 
venlion, t. ii. pp. $01-5x3 (iHSs-StO. The principal documents relalivt* 
to the trial of Collot trHerbok, Burtre, and Bill:ui<J-Varennc are 
indicated in Aulard, Recueil des acies du comity de solid public, 
t. i. pp. 5 and 6 . 

COLLOTYPE. A photo«mcchanical printing process chiefly 
, employed for the reproduction of originals containing fme detail 
such as paintings of old masters, tapestry, glassware, jewellery 
and ancient documents, with their stains and creases. 

The process was first used at Meta, about 1S65, and provides 
the means of producing a print in “full tones'’ like an ordinary 
photograph. It is unlike other printing processes, where reticula- 
tion has to be provided by means of grain, stipple or screen. 

The method adopted in preparmg the printing surface is that a 


glass plate is ground and prc[)arf*d w'-lh a Mibstratum of potassium 
silicate, which, when dry, is coated with a gelatine film sensitized 
with either potassium bichromate or animoniuni bichromate. The 
plate is then dric'd in a stove and is in a condition to have a photo- 
graph ol the subject to be reprodiiC(‘d printed upon it. A reversed 
continuous time negative, which ha.s been retouched with great 
care, is placed in contact with the sen^^ilized film on the gelatine 
plate. Both are clamped in to a frame and e.xposed to light. The 
length of the expo.'.uiv differs with the nature of the subj»‘ct and 
diaraiter of negative. The plate is washed until all trace of the 
“fn*e’' bichromate has been removed. TIu‘ ‘\soHds,” whieh are 
trans[)arent in the negative, become hard on the film and are not 
afieited by water, whilst the other tones are washed away in 
varying degrees aceonling to the intensity of the light whiih has 
l)a.sse(i through the negative on io the film, and are moie or less 
water absorbent and ink resistant. 

The plate is tluai ready for the luaehine, whith is similar to a 
lithographic printing machine, but without damping apparatus. 
Not iiiirec|uently, when printing monochrome subjects, two sets 
of inking rollers are used, one .set with a hotly ink and the other 
with a tint. 

Before commencing printing, the* plate is treated with glycerine 
and water and, to keep the ])late in working order, this may have 
to be repealed several times during the printing of an edition. 

1'here are many variations of this process, tlu* most common 
being that of printing the key of a colour subject in collotype, 
and adding tlu* colours Iry* lithograpliy ; or a number ol colours 
may be printed by cf)liolype and (he remainder added by other 
processes. Another variation, encouraged by the demand for speed, 
is to prepart* tht* seii,si(i/ed gelatine film so that it providt‘s an 
‘■’open grain." Iin[)res.sions are (ak(‘n in a spt*aal ink, and tnins- 
fern*d to a lithographic sioiu* or plate, ami lithographically [)rint- 
ed. No variation of (he proctxs.s, however, gi\es n'.sulls etjual to 
that .secured by pun* lollotype. 

Experimenters have n*t(*ii(ly gone hack (u the method used by 
the original inventors, viz., iloating (he gelatine film on to a metal 
plait*, which <au bt* printed on a modern cylinder machine, running 
at a .speed which iiuadruples the output of a collotype machine. 
{See Gi)U)Vk PHi.sriNo. ) (J. R. R.) 

COLLUSION.. In judicial i)ro('e(*dings, and particularly 
in matrimonial caust‘.s (see Dtvom'Li, tollusion is a deceitful 
agreement betwe(‘n two or more persons, or between t>ne of Ihtnn 
ami a (hinl party, to bring an actitm against tht* olht*r in order 
to obtain a jiiriiiial n^medy whit h would not otlierwi.se havt; been 
obtainable. 

COLMAN, SAINT' (d. bi.shop of Lintiisfarne (oor), 
was an Irish monk at iona. Me att(‘nded the .synod of Whitby 
in h(K\. when tht* tli.spute bt*tween the Roman and the CVItic 
parties on tlte datt* of Easter was con.sidered. He upheld the 
('eltic u.*^age.s, but King Oswy decitled again.si him. After this 
event Coluian returned to Iona, and tht‘n with many of the 
<\dumhan clergy went to Ireland. He settled on Ini.shbofin, where 
he built a monastery'* anti where ht* died on Aug. 8, 676. 

C'olman must he dLsiiugui.shed from St. <.\)iman of Cloync 
(r:. 522-000), an Irish saint, who became a ChrLstiun about 570; 
and also from another Iri.shman, St. Coiman Khi (SS.Who), a 
kin.smun of St. (kdumba. 

COLMAN, GEORGE (1732-1794)^ English dramatist and 
essayist, u.sually called “the Elder,” un<I sometimes “(ieorge the 
First,” to distinguish him from his son, was born in 1732 at 
Florence, where his father was resident at the court of the grand 
duke of Tuscany. Colman’.H father died within a year of his 
son’s birth, and the boy’s education was undertaken by William 
Pulteney, afterwards Lord Bath, whose wife was Mrs. Colman’s 
sister. JFlc was sent to Westminster school an<i then to Christ 
Church, Oxford. Here he made the acquaintance of Bonnell 
Thornton, the parodist, and founded The Connoisseur 0754 * 5 < 5 ), 
a periodical which reached its 140th number. He left Oxford in 
1 755 and was coiled to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1757. 

In 1760 he produced his first play, Polly Honeycomb, which 
mocked at the sentimentalities of the popular novel. In 1761 
The Jeolotis Wife, a comedy partly founded oxi Tom Jones, made 
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Colman famous. The Jealous Wife is one of the earliest instances 
of the successful dramatisation of a novelist’s material, and is 
genuine comedy. The death of Lord Bath in 1764 placed Colman 
in possession of independent means. In 1765 appeared his metrical 
translation of the plays of Terence, and in 1766 he produced The 
Clandestine Marriage j jointly with Garrick. In the next year he 
purchased a fourth share in the Covent Garden theatre. Colman 
was acting manager of Co vent Garden for seven years, and during 
that period he produced many pieces of his own and several 
‘‘adapted” plays of Shakespeare. In 1774 sold his share in the 
playhouse, which had involved him in much litigation with his 
partners, to Leake; and three years later he purchased of Samuel 
Foote, then broken in health and spirits, the little theatre in the 
Haymarket. He was attacked with paralysis in 1785; in 1789 
his brain became affected, and he died on Aug. 14, 1794. Besides 
the works already cited, Colman was author of adaptations of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca, Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, Mil- 
ton’s ConmSy and of other plays. Fie also produced an edition 
of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher (1778), a version of the 
Ars Poetica of Horace, an excellent translation from the Mercator \ 
of Plautus for Bonncll Thornton’s edition (1769-72), some thirty j 
plays, many parodies and occasional pieces. An incomplete 
edition of his dramatic works was published in 1777 in four 
volumes. 

COLMAN, GEORGE (1762-1836), ‘‘the Younger,” son of 
the above, was born on Oct. 21, 1762. Fie passed from West- 
minster school to Christ Church, Oxford, and King’s college, 
Aberdeen, and was finally entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. In 17S2 he produced, at his father’s playhouse in the 
Haymarket, his first play, The Female Dramatist, for which 
Smollett’s Roderick Random supplied the material. It was 
unanimously condemned, but Two to Ofie (1784) was entirely 
successful. It was followed by Turk and no Turk (1785), a 
musical comedy; hikle and Yarico (1787), an opera; Ways and 
Means (1788); The Iron Chest (1796), taken from William 
Godwin’s Adventures of Caleb Williams; The Poor Gentleman 
(1802); John Bull, or a 7 i Englishman's Fireside (1803), his most 
successful piece; The Heir at Law (1S08), which enriched the 
stage with one immortal character, “Dr. Pangloss,” and numerous 
other pieces, many of them adapted from the J^rench. 

The failing health of the elder Colman obliged him to relinquish 
the management of the Haymarket theatre in 1789, when the 
younger George succeeded him, at a yearly salary of £600. On 
the death of his father, he was involved in litigation with Thomas 
Harris, and was forced to take sanctuary within the Rules of the 
King’s Bench. Here he resided fqj: many years continuing to direct 
the affairs of his theatre. Released at last through the kindness 
of George IV., who had appointed him exon of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, he was made examiner of plays by the duke of Montrose, 
then lord chamberlain. 

Colman died in Brompton, London, on Oct. 17, 1836. He had, 
as early as 1784, contracted a runaw^ay marriage with an actress, 
Clara Morris, to whose brother, David Morris, he eventually 
disposed of his share in the Haymarket theatre. Many of the 
leading parts in his plays were written especially for Mrs. Gibbs 
(7160 Logan), whom he was said to have married secretly after 
the death of his first wife. 

See the second George Colman’s memoirs of his early life, entitled 
Random Records (1830) and R. B. Peake, Memoirs of ike Colman 
Family (1842). 

COLMAN, SAMUEL (1832-1920), American landscape 
painter, was born at Portland (Me.), March 4, 1832. He was a 
pupil of Ashur B. Durand in New York, and in 1860-62 studied 
in Spain, Italy, France, and England. In 1871-76 he was again 
in Europe. In i860, with James D. Smilie, he founded the 
American Water Colour Society, and became its first president 
(1866-67), his own water-colour paintings being particularly fine. 
He was elected a member of the National Academy of Design in 
1862. Among his works are “The Ships of the Western Plains,” 
in the Union League Club, New York; and “The Spanish Peaks, 
Colorado,” in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. He died in 
New York city, March 27, 1920. 
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COLMAR, a town of France, capital of the department of 
Haut-Rhin, on the Logelbach and Lauch, tributaries of the 111 
40 m. S.S.W. of Strasbourg on the main railway to Basle. Pop. 
6931) 41-4S0. 

Colmar (probably the columbarium of the Romans) is first 
mentioned, as a royal villa, in a charter of 823. It was raised to 
the status of a town and surrounded with walls by Wolfelin, 
advocate (Lafidvogt) of the emperor Frederick II. in Alsace. In 
1226 it became an imperial city, and the civic rights (Stadtrecht) 
conferred on it in 1274 by Rudolph of Habsburg became the 
model for those of many other cities. A long struggle between 
democratic gilds and aristocratic “families” ended in 1347 in the 
inclusion of the former in the governing body, and in the 17th 
century in the complete exclusion of the latter. In 1255 Colmar 
joined the league of Rhenish cities, and in 1476 and 1477 took a 
vigorous share in the struggle against Charles the Bold. It suf- 
fered in the wars of the 17th century, was formally annexed to 
France in 1681, and to Germany in 1871, and again became a part 
of France in 1919. 

The Roman Catholic parish church (Miinster) of St. Martin 
dates from the 13th and 14th centuries. Other notable buildings 
are the Lutheran parish church (i5tli century); the former 
Dominican monastery (1232-12S9), known as “Unterlinden” and 
now used as a museum; the Kaufhaus (trade-hall) of the 15th 
century. Colmar is the centre of considerable textile industries, 
comprising wool, cotton and silk-weaving, and has important man- 
ufactures of sewing thread, starch, sugar and machinery. Bleach- 
ing and brewing are also carried on, and the neighbourhood is rich 
in vineyards and fruit-gardens. 

COLNE, a municipal borough in north-east Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 34-^ m. north by east from Manchester by the L.M.S.R. 
Pop. (1931) 23,790. Area, 5,062 acres. It stands above a small 
affluent of the river Calder. Nelson and Colne are towns along a 
crossway between the Aire valley at Skipton and the Calder 
valley at Burnley followed by the Leeds and Liverpool canal. 
Roman coins have been found on the site. As early as the 14th 
century it was the scat of woollen manufacture. The church of 
St. Bartholomew retains some Norman work. There is a cloth 
haU or piece hall, originally used as an exchange when woollens 
were the staple of the town. The grammar school dates from 
Reformation times. Textile workers and weavers form a con- 
siderable proportion of the population. In the neighbourhood 
are several limestone and slate quarries. The town was incorpo- 
rated in 1895 and is in the Nelson and Colne Parliamentary 
Borough. 

COLOCYNTH, COLOQUINTIDA or BITTER AP- 
PLE, Citrullus Colocynthis, a plant of the family Cucurbitaceae. 
The flowers are unisexual; the male blossoms have five stamens 
with sinuous anthers, the female have reniform stigmas, and an 
ovary with three large fleshy placentas. The fruit is round, and 
about the size of an orange; it has a thick yellowish rind, and a 
light, spongy and very bitter pulp, which yields the colocynth of 
druggists. The seeds, which number from 200 to 300, and are dis- 
posed in vertical rows on the three parietal placentas of the 
fruit, are flat and ovoid and dark-brown; they are used as food 
by some of the tribes of the Sahara, and a coarse oil is expressed 
from them. The foliage resembles that of the cucumber, and the 
root is perennial. The plant has a wide range, being found in 
Ceylon, India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, north Africa, the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Cape Verde islands and the south-east of Spain. 

The commercial colocynth consists of the peeled and dried 
fruits. In the preparation of the drug the seeds are always re- 
moved from the pulp. Its active principle is an intensely bitter 
amorphous or crystalline glucoside, colocynthin, CseHsAs, soluble 
in water, ether and alcohol, and decomposable by acids. 

COLOGNE (Ger. Koln), a fortified town, archiepiscopal see 
and third city of the German Republic, in the Prussian Rhine 
province. Pop. (1933), 750,190. It lies in the form of a vast 
semicircle on the left bank of the Rhine, 44 m. by rail north-east 
from Aachen, 24 south-east from Dusscldorf and 57 north-north- 
west from Coblenz. 

Its situation (i) as an important port on the Rhine (2) at the 
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Rhine crossing of the great natural highway from Paris via the 
valleys of the Oise, Sambre and Meuse along the north-western 
margin of the Ardennes and (3) at the emergence of roads along 
the Rhine from the incised section of that river has made it one 
of the chief cities in western Europe. The value of the site on the 
Rhine frontier was realized by the Romans and very little altera- 
tion ill the town plan had taken place by the days of Archbishop 
Hildebold in the 9th century. The city was still contained within 
tlie rectangle formed by its Roman walls. Trading facilities during 
the Tith century caused a great increase in the size of the town 
and early in the 12th century the suburbs of Overshurg, Niederich 
and St. Apostcln were included. These were later enclosed by a 
rampart, fortified by walls and gates, some of which survived until 
(he 19th century. Within the crescent formed by the.se fortifi- 
cations nourished the mediaeval city — a capital of a third of the 
Hanseatic league. This mediaeval section of the city still has its 
tortuous, narrow and dark streets. The long nohe-wStras.se of this 
section is the city's chief business centre. The mediaeval walls and 
ditches were dismantled ])c(ween 18S1 and 1885, and (he site of 
the old fortifications, bought from tlie government by the munici- 
pality, were converted into a fine bouhivarcl, the Ring, n(*arly 4 
m. long. 

Beyond the Ring, about \ m. farther out, a new line of fortifi- 
cations was built and t,ooo acres, now occupied by handsome 
stree^ts, squares and two public parks, were thus added concen- 
trically to the inner town. Still later extifnsions have been in the 
form of '‘spurs” forming suburbs projecting as it were from the 
central core. Am<mg the most imjiorlanl suburbs are Baycnthni, 
Lindenthal, Ehn‘nfelc], Nippes, Sulz, Bickeudorf, Merhcim. Niehl, 
and tho.se on the opposite bank of the Rhino. C'ologne is connected 
with Dculz by bridges. Mulheim, Meiheim and Worringen were 
incorporated in the city in iQLj, Of the former city gates four 
have been retained, rc.stored and converted into nuiseiiins: the 
Severin gate, on the wSouth, contains the. geological st'ction of the 
natural history museum; the Hahneii gate, <m the west, is titled 
as (he historical and anlifiuarian museum of the city; and the 
Eigclstoin gate, on the north, accommodates the zoological section 
of the natural hislijry museum. 

The most important .squares are the Domhof, the Heumarkt, 
Ncumarkt, Alto Markt and Waicirnarkt in the old inner, and the 
Hansa-platz in the new inner town. 

The Cathedral and Other Churches, — ^Tlie cathedral or 
Dom .stands on the site of a church begun in the qth century by 
Hiklcbold, metropolitan <»f Cologne, and finished im<ler Willibert 
ill 873. This structure wa.s mined by the Normans, was rebuilt, 
but destroyed in 1248 by fire. The foundation of the present 
cathedral wa.s then hiid by Connid of Hoch.maden farchbislmp 
from 1238 to T261), The original plan has been attributed to 
Gerhard von Rile (d. c. 1295). In 1322 the new choir w%as conse- 
crated. After Conrad's death the work of building advanced 
but slowly, and in the 19th century the building wa.s finally fin- 
ished, It contain.s the shrine of the Magi. The oldest church in 
the. city is St. Maria im Rripitol, situated within the Roman 
nucleus. It was dedicated in 1049 ^>y IX., though a 

church built on the old Roman foundation was in existence a.s early 
as 696. It is Romanesque in style and is noted for its crypt. A 
ring of churches surrounded the Roman section of the city, among 
them arc St. Gcreon, St. Ursula, vSt. Severin and St. Kunibert. St. 
Gercon's was built in the r xth cent ury and shows Romanesque and 
Gothic features. It was erected on a Roman rotunda and has a 
square front hall The crypt has fine mosaics in stone dating from 
the nth century. The church has some fine painted glass. St, 
Kunibert is in the Byzantine-Moorish style, completed in 124S. 
There are also the church of St. Peter with the famous altar-piece 
of Rubens; St, Martin’s built between the 12th and 13th centuries; 
the hfinorite church built in the same year as the cathedral was 
begim with the tomb of Duns Scotus; St: Pantaleon, a 13th cen- 
tury structum; St. Cecilia’‘s; the church of the Apostles and that 
of St, Andrew (1220 and 1414) with the tomb of Albertus Magnus. 

H^toric BuUdings^The Giirzenich, Rathaus, Tempelhaus 
and other buildings tell of the nse of the great merchant classes 
and of their struggle for power against the church and the nobility. 


The Gurzenich was a former mceting-plice of the diets of the 
Holy Roman empire^ and built between 144 j and 1447. The 
ground floor was in 1S75 converted into a stock exchange, and 
the upper hall utilized for public fe.^livilies. The Rathaus (T3th 
century) has beautiful Gobelin tapc.stries. The Tcmpclhau.'^, the 
sent of the patrician family of OverMolzens, is a building of the 
I3lh century, now the chamber of conmna'ce. There is also the 
Wallrnf-Richarlz museum, with a collection of paintings b> Italian 
and Dutch masters; the Zeughaus, built on Roman foundations; 
and the municipal library and archives. The Wolkenburg, a Gothic 
house of the 15th century, was n'Slorcd in 1S74. Near the 
cathedral is a musimni of church antifjuilies. C'ologne has numer- 
ous educational instiUilions including a new high .school for 
music, on university lines, .subsidised by the municipality, the 
province and the Prussian state. The number of students is limited 
to 500. The munici[ial tht‘atre (Stadtthc'ater ) is famed for its 
operat ic (>rocluction.s. 

Commercially, Cologne is the' retail town fc»r the industrial 
cities of Rhineland and Westphalia, and lias a very important trade 
in corn, wine, mimmal ores, coals, <lrugs, dyes, maniifad urecl wares, 
groceries, leathc'r and hides, timber, porcelain and many other 
commodities. The doedcs are to the south of the city, Cologne 
manufactures sugar, dmcohite, toliacco and cigars; the most 
famous product is the perfume known as rnu dc Cologne iq.v,) 
(Kdlnisches Wasscr^ Lv , ('ologne-watcr ). 

HISTORY 

Cologne occupies *the .site of Oppidum (Innnim, the chief 
town of the LIbii, and here in ad. 50 a Roman colony, 
Colonhi, was plantc'd by the empcTor (laudius, at the requc.st 
of his wife Agrippina, who was b(»rn in the place'. After her it 
was naiut'd (mlonia Agni>{>ina or /\grippinensis. ('ologne rose 
to 1)0 the chief town of CitTmania Secundri and had the privilege 
of th(' Jus Italicum. About 330 the < ily was t.aken by the Franks 
hut was not laTmamuitly occupu'd !>y them till the 5rh century, 
becoming in 475 thi' resident' of the Frankish king ('hilderic. 
Counts of Cologne are mention<*d in tlu^ oth century. 

The succession of bishops in ('oli^gne i.s traceable, except for 
a gap covering the 3th ciaitury, from ^X). 313, whe.n the see was 
founded, ft was made the nudroimlitan see for the bishoprics 
of the Lower Rhine and ]>nrt of Westphalia by ("harleniague^ the 
flr.<t archbishop bi'ing Hilddxdd, who occupu'd llu' see from 785 
i to Ills death in Kio. Of his .successors one of the most illu,strious 
wa.s Bruno iq.v.), archblshi*p from 053 to 005, who was the first 
<if the archbishops to t^xercise tenqioiMl jurisdiction, and was also 
"archeiuko'’ of Lorraine.'' The tewrilorial pow<‘r of the archbishops 
wa.s already great when, in it Ho, on the partition of the Saxon 
duchy, the duchy of Westphalia was assigned to them. In the 
tfth century they became vx-ojfich arch-chancellor.s of Italy (see 
AK(:ir-CHANt*KLU»iD, and ))y the Gnldt'u Bull of 1356 they were 
finally created dedtirs of the empire. With ('ologne itself, a 
free imperial city, tht^ archbishop-electors were at perpetual feud; 
in 1262 the archiepiscoi)al see was transferred to Briibl and in 
T273 to Bonn; and the quarrel was not finally adjusted until 1:671. 
The archbishopric was seculunzetl in 1801, all its tcrrilorjes on 
the left liank of the Rhine being annexed to France; in 1803 
those on the right bank were dividecl up among various German 
states, and in 1815, by the congress of Vienna, the whole was 
assigned to PrUvSsia, The last archbishop-elector, Maximilian of 
Austria, died in 1801, 

The municipal history of Cologne follows in general the same 
lines as that of other cities of Lower Germany and the Nether- 
lands. At first the bishop ruled through his burgravc, advocate, 
and nominated jurat.*?. Then, as the trading classes grew in wealth, 
his jurisdiction began to be disputed. Peculiar to Cologne, how- 
ever, was the Rkherzeche (rigirzegheide)^ a corporation of all 
the wealthy patricians, which gradually absorbed in its hands the 
direction of the city’s government. In the t3th century the arch- 
bishops made repeated efforts to reassert their authority, and in 
1259 Archbishop Conrad of Hochstadeq, by appealing to the 
democratic element of the population, succeeded in overthrowing 
the Richerzeche and driving its members into exile. His succes- 
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GENERAL VIEWS OF THE CITY OF COLOGNE 


1. Gurzenich street, runninfl along the south side of the Gurzenioh (a 

mediaeval building used for municipal celebrations). This thorough- 
fare, built in 1914, starts from the suspension bridge and Intersects 
the old town east and west. On its south side are modern municipal 
offices 

2. The cathedral or Dorn, considered the finest example of decorated 

Gothic in Germany, situated 60 ft. above the Rhine, near the 
Hohenzoltern bridge, in the oldest part of the city. Its towers, 515 
ft. high, are a distinguishing feature of Cologne and may be seen 
from a great distance 

3. The City Hall, standing on the site of the old Roman walls. The 

central portion, with the five-storeyed lower, dates from the 14th 
century; the ornate portico in the Renaissance style was built In 
1569. The carillon was added in 1913 


4. General view of centre of old city, showing the station, cathedral 

towers and, in the distance, the Rhine, with the Hohenzollern and 
suspension bridges 

5. A street In the old town, showing the City Hall in the distance. The 

old town is situated in a broad semicircle on the Rhine within the 
new town. Some of its streets date from the 13th and 14th centuries 

6. The suspension bridge opposite the Heymarkt, built in 1913—15 from 

plans of K. Moritz, to replace the old pontoon bridge. Its central 
opening has a span of 605 feet 

7. Barbarossa place, an open square in the new city, showing the Hohen- 

stauffer Ring, one of the broad new boulevards encircling the old city 

S. A street along the Rhine, showing the Romanesque church of S. Martin 
and the suspension bridge, which crosses the river here to Deutz 
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sor, Engelbert II., however, attempted to overthrow the demo- 
cratic constitution, with the result that in 1262 the brotherhoods 
combined with the patricians against the archbishop, and the 
Richerzeche returned to share its authority with the elected “great 
council.” As yet, however, none of the trade or craft gilds, as 
such, had a share in the government, which continued in the 
hands of the patrician families, until long after the battle of 
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Cologne cathedf^l 

This, the largest Gothic cathedral in northern Eurt)pe, begun in the 13 th 
century, was not completed until the 19 lh century. The towers were com- 
pleted in ISSO, five and one-half centuries after the choir was consecrated 

Worringen (ijS8 ) had secured for the city full self-government, 
and the archbishops had ceased to reside within its walls. *In the 
14th century a narrow patrician council selected from the Richer- 
zeche, with two burgomasters, was supreme; but in 1396, the 
rule of the patricians having been weakened by internal dis- 
sensions, a bloodless revolution established a comparatively dem- 
ocratic constitution, based on the organization of the trade and 
craft gilds, which lasted until the French Revolution. 

The greatness of Cologne -was founded on her trade. Wine and 
herrings were the chief articles of her commerce; but her gold- 
smiths, armourers, and weavers were famous and exports of 
cloth were large. So early as the nth century her merchants 
were settled in London, their colony forming the nucleus of the 
Steelyard. When, in 1201, the city joined the Hanseatic League 
{q,v.) its power and repute were so great that it was made the 
chief place of a third of the confederation. 

The expulsion of the Jews in 1414, and still more the exclusion 
of Protestants from the citizenship and magistracy, deeply affected 
the prosperity of Cologne. New trade routes, the decay of the 
gilds and many prolonged periods of warfare further contributed | 
to its decay; and when, in 1794, Cologne was occupied by the 
French it was a poor city of some 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 6,000 possessed civic rights. Incorporated in France in 
iSoi it was not then important enough to be more than the 
chief town of an arrondissement. On the death of the last elector 
in 1801 the archiepiscopal see was left vacant. With the assign- 
ment of the city to Prussia by the congress of Vienna in 1815 » 
new era of prosperity began. Cologne university, indeed, was 
definitively established at Bonn, but the archbishopric was re- 
stored (1821) as part of the new ecclesiastical organization of 
Prussia, and the city became the seat of the president of a gov- 
ernmental district. Its prosperity rapidly increased; when rail- 
ways were introduced it became the meeting-place of several 
lines, and in 1881 its growth necessitated the pushing outward of 
the circle of fortifications. 

Cologne, together with a bridge head of 18sq.m., was occupied 
in Dec. 1918 by the Allies under the terms of the Armistice. It 
was made the head-quarters of the British army of occupation 
and was not evacuat^ until Jan. 30, 1926. 

Bibliography.— L. E«men, Gcsch. der Stadt Koln (Cologne, 1863- 
80) to 1648, and Frankrdch tind der Niederrhein (ib,, 1855, 1856), a 
history of the city and electorate of Cologne since the Thirty Years^ 
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War; L. Korth, Koln im Miitelalter (Cologne, 1890) ; K. Hegel, Stddte 
und Gilden der gernianischen V biker im Miitelalter (Leipzig, » 

R. SchulLze and C. Steuernagel, Colonia Agrippinensis (Bonn, 1895); 

F. Lau, Enfwickelung der kommunalen V erjassnng der Stadt Koln 
bis znm Jahre i^g6 (Bonn, 1898) ; K. Heldmann, Der Kolngau und 
die Civitas Koln (Halle, 1900) ; W. Behnke, Aus Kblns Franzosenzeit 
(Cologne, 1901) ; Helmken, Kohi und seine Sehenswurdigkcilen (20th 
ed., Cologne, 1903); H. Keussen, Historische Topographic der Stadt 
Koln im Miitelalter (Bonn, 1906). For sources see L, Ennen and G. 
Eckertz, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Koln (18607-79) ; U. Cheva- 
lier, Repertoire des sources hist. To po-biblio graphic (Montbcliard, 
1S94— 99), sv. Cologne, which gives a full bibliography; Dahlmann- 
Waitz, Quellenkunde (Leipzig, 1906), p. i 7 » Nos. 252, 253. For me 
archdiocese and electorate of Cologne sec Binterim and Mooren, Die 
Erzdidzese Koln bis zur jranzosischen Staatswnwdlzung, new ed. by 
A. Mooren (Dusseldorf, 1892, 1893). 

COLOMB, PHILIP HOWARD (1831-1899), British 
vice-admiral, historian, critic and inventor, the son of Gen. G. T. 
Colomb, was born in Scotland, on May 29, 1S31. He entered the 
navy in 1846, and served first at sea off Portugal in 1847; after- 
wards, in 1848, in the Mediterranean, and from 184S to 1S51 
in operations against piracy in Chinese waters; during the Bur- 
mese War of 1S52— 53; in the Arctic Expedition of iS 54 j 3 '^*^ 
the Baltic during the Russian War, taking part in the attack on 
Sveaborg. From 1S59 to 1S63 he served as flag-lieutenant to 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley at Devonport. Between 1S58 
and 1868 he was employed in home waters on a variety of spe- 
cial services, chiefly connected with gunnery, signalling and the 
tactical characteristics and capacities of steam warships. From 
1868 to 1870 he commanded the “Dryad,” and was engaged in 
the suppression of the slave trade. In 1S74, while captain of 
the “Audacious” he served for three years as flag-captain to 
Vice-Admiral Ryder in China; and Anally he was appointed, 
in 1880, to command the “Thunderer” in the Mediterranean. 
Next year he was appointed captain of the steam reserve at 
Portsmouth; and after serving three years in that capacity, he re- 
mained at Portsmouth as flag-captain to the" commander-in-chief 
until 1886, when he was retired by superannuation before he had 
attained flag rank. Subsequently he became rear-admiral, and 
finally vice-admiral on the retired list. 

Colomb was one of the first sailors to perceive the vast changes 
which must ensue from the introduction of steam into the navy, 
which would necessitate a new system of signals and a new method 
of tactics. He set himself to devise the former as far back as 
1858, but his system of signals was not adopted by the navy until 
1867. 

What he had done for signals Colomb next did for tactics. 
Having first determined by experiment — for which he was given 
special facilities by the Admiralty — ^what are the manoeuvring 
powers of ships propelled by steam under varying conditions of 
speed and helm, he proceeded to devise a system of tactics based 
on these data. In the sequel he prepared a new evolutionary signal- 
book, which was adopted by the British navy. His conclusions on 
the chief causes of collisions at sea, though stoutly combated in 
many quarters at the outset, were ultimately embodied in the in- 
ternational code of regulations adopted by the leading maritime 
nations on the recommendations of a conference at Washington 
in 1889. 

Colomb helped to initiate an equally momentous change in 
the popular, and even the professional, way of regarding sea-power 
and its conditions in his book on Naval Warfare (iSgi). The 
central idea of his teaching was that naval supremacy is the 
condition precedent of all vigorous military offensive across the 
sea, and, conversely, that no vigorous military offensive can be 
undertaken across the seas until the naval force of the enemy has 
been accounted for — either destroyed or defeated and compelled 
to withdraw to the shelter of its own ports, or at least driven 
from the seas by the menace of a force it dare not encounter in 
the open. He worked quite independently of Admiral Mahan, and 
his chief conclusions were published before Admiral Mahan's 
works appeared. 

He died on Oct. 13, 1899, at Steeple Court, Botley, Hants. 

His younger brother, Sir John Colomb (1838-1909), entered 
the Royal Marines in 1854, and retired in 1869. His books on 
Colonial Defence and Colonial Opinions (1873), The Defence of 
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Great and Greater Britain (1879), Naval Intelligence and the 
Protection of Commerce (1SS3'), The Use and the Application of 
Marine Forces (1SS3), Imperial Federation: Naval and Military 
(1S87), followed later by other similar works, made him well 
known among the rising school of Imperialists, and he was re- 
turned to parliament (1S86-92; as Conservative member for 
Bow, and afterwards (1895-1906) for Great Yarmouth In 18S7 
he was created C.M.G., and in 1SS8 K.C.M.G. He died in London 
on May 27, igog. In Kerry, Ireland, he was a large landowner, 
and became a mianbcr of the Irish Privy Council ( 1903), and in 
1906 he sat on the royal commission dealing with congested dis- 
tricts. 

See FI. d’F^gville, Imperial Defence and Closer Union: record of the. 
lijc-u'ork of Colomb (1913). 

COLOMBES, a town of France, in the department of Seine, 
iirrondi^srnient Denis, 7m NNW ot i’ari.s. Pop- f> 93 i) 

57,098. It ha.*; a 16th-century church with i .*th-century tower, 
a race-course, and numerous villas and hoarding-schools. Manu- 
factures include oil, vinegar and measuring-instruments. 

COLOMBEY, a village of Lorraine, .pn, K. of Metz, famous 
as the scene of a battle lietwecn the Germans and the French 
fought on Aug. 14, 1870. It is often called the ]>alile of I>orny, 
from another village 2^111. E. of Metz. (.SVc Mktz and Franco- 
Gerivian War ) 

COLOMBIA is a republic occupying the north-western angle 
of South America. It is liounded on the norlli by the C'arihbean 
sea and Venezuela, on the east liy Vt*nezuela and Brazil, on the 
south by Brazil, f’eru and Ecuador, and on the west by Kcundor, 
the Pacific ocean, Panama and the Caribbean sea. The republic 
has an extreme length from north to soutli of 1,05001. and an 
extreme width of 860 miles. The area is estimated a.s .195,000 
sq.m,, but owing to boundary disputes this figure should be iim- 
sidored as approximate only. 

Physical Geography. — ^'Fho west<;rn rind north-we.*^t{*rn por- 
tions of ('olombia are occupied by the northern terminal ranges 
of the great Andean .system, which, near the border of Ecuad(;r, 
forms one well-defined range. 'Phis region has lofty i)lat(*aux which 
form a huge central watershed for rivcTs llowing east to the Ama- 
zon, west to the Pacific and north to the i^arililx'an sea. Higher 
still the plateaux are cold, wind-swept d(‘serts between 10,000 aiui 
r5,oooft. in elevation, called paramos. Further north the* Andt‘an 
,sy.st eni branches into three well-defined ranges, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras. The Ka.slern Cordillera crosses 
the country in a north-eastern direction, and its eastern border 
forms a sharp dividing line between the inoumaiiiou.s district of 
nonh-WTstern Colombia and the torriil, low-lying plains of tiie 
interior which comprise slightly more than half the total area. 
I'hese vast plains of the south-east arc drained by the tributarie.s 
of the Amazon, and except along the principal rivers are largely 
unexplored and inhabited mostly by uncivilized tribes. The ap- 
proximate. length of this region is 6^om. and the average width 
320 miles. 

The Weslcni Cordillera roughly follows the line of the T*aciric 
coast, and the (xmtral Cordillera lies between the oilier two, sep- 
arated from them by the valleys of the Cauca river (west) and 
the Magdalena river (east). The Western Cordillera is covered 
with vegetation, and its Pacific slopes are precipitous and humid. 
It terminates in low wooded hilLs in the southern part of Bolivar 
department. The highest elevation iu the Western Cordillera is 
11,850 feet. 

The Central Cordillera has a series of lofty volcanoes, some 
of them perpetually snow-capped. It terminates in low hills in 
the Magdalena valley. The highest elevation in this range is 
Tolima, 38,432 feet. The elevations of the Eastern Cordillera are 
inferior to those of the Central, and it has few summits rising 
above the line of perpetual snow. In this range the highest eleva- 
tion is 16,700 feet. 

The Eastern Cordillera is the region of densest population and 
is distinguished by its large area of plateau and elevated valley 
lying within the limits of the vertical temperate zone. The *'sa- 
bana'* of BogoU (8,s63ft.) is a good illustration of the higher of 
these plateaux. It has an area of s,ooo square miles. It has a 
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mild temperature, is fertile and its varied production is of the 
temperate zone. On the lower valleys, plateaux and mountain 
slopes of the Cordilleras the great C{)ilee crop of Colombia is 
produced in altitudes ranging from 3,000 to 6,000ft. above sca- 
levei. 

The Pacific coast line, omitting minor convoiulions, has a length 
of about 500m.; that of the Caribbean is about 700 miles. There 



THATCHED NATIVE HUTS SHADOWED BY DROOPING PALMS. IN THE 
WESTERN PORTION OF COLOMBIA 


are two commercial |‘)ort.s on the west coast, Buenaventura and 
Tuinaco, Th<' ('aribbean ports are ('artagena, Santa Marta, Bar- 
ranquilla (Puerto Colombia) and Rio Ilaclia. The west coa.st has 
})i*ea of Iiltl(‘ service Jn the development of the ccmiitr}' luiaiu.se 
of its unhealthful rharatter and the high mountain barriers be- 
tween its nalural ports and (he .^(‘ttlecl parts of tlii‘ republic. The 
('ariiiiienn coast plain is hot aiui low with the exception of the 
north- we.stern .sedion of Magdalena departmeul, where the sur- 
face is elevated in (he Sierra Xi‘va(ia d(‘ vSanta Marta with lofty 
.*snow-covere(i peaks, the highest of whidi is said by some authori- 
I ie.s to be 17,389 feel. 

Rivers. — F'or coiiviTiitMu e of dt*, script ion th(‘ riv<‘r.s may be 
divided into threi^ geiuTal clas.ses: tho.se whidi find outlet in the 
l^icifie, those which tlovv into the t'aribhean and tho.st* whose 
waters n*ach the Allanlic. through tin* C)rinoro and the Amazon. 
The most important riv(‘rs in Cohutdiia are the Magdalmui and 
its principal iribut,rry, the ('am a. Both rise in tlu* high [ilaleau 
of the Amies adjoining Fcuailor. 'Die Magdalena empties into 
the C'arihbean sea iu*ar Harramfuilla, It. is about r,ooom. Jong 
aiuI frav(*r.M*s of latitude — nearly the imtire country. In the 
kiwer reaches, thioughout p{U*hai»s half its cour.se, the waters of 
Iht* Magdalena are disdpatril over a widt‘ an‘a of swamp, lagoons 
and lakes, and its course L continually (.hanging through the wear- 
ing away of its alluvial banks, d'ht; C.auca unites with the Magda- 
lena about Joom. ironi the .‘^ea throtigh .several channels. The 
C'auca is navigalde. in two widely st*paratt*d stretches of 200m. 
each. Both tin* Alralo and Sinu rivers flow to the north coast and 
are navigable by small .stcaniers. 

Tin* rivers of the Pacitu: coast are numerous. Tht‘y have short, 
precipitous cour.ses with comparatively short navigable channels. 
The waters of Uu* rivcTS of the great eastern plains pass to the 
Atlantic through the Orinoco an<l Amazon river, s. Some of them 
are navigai)le, which fact may be of great importance to the fu- 
ture devcioptnent of this region, as yet only i>artially explored, 

(R. U. L.) 

Geology, — Andes reach their northoni end in Colombia, 
where they are divided into three principal ranges, of which the 
central one is the highest. This range, the Cordillera Ccaircil, 
which k separated from the western one by the valley of the 
Cauca and from the eastern one by the valley of the Magdalena, 
includes peaks that rise to heights of more than 18,000 feet. The 
highest of these, Tolima (18,347 ft.) and Huila (18,115 ft.), are 
volcanic. The cores of all the ranges consist of old granite, gneiss 
and schist, wliich are generally overlain, on the east and west 
flanks, by folded and contorted beds of sandstone, shale, slate and 
limestone of Cretaceous age, with which arc interbedded sheets 
and masses of volcanic rock, chiefly porphyr'y and porphyrite. The 
western chain, the Cordillera Occidental, extends northward from 
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Ecuador nearly to the Caribbean sea. In its southern part it is 
flanked on its west side by steeply tilted Palaeozoic beds; in its 
northern part on both sides by Mesozoic beds. The eastern An- 
dean range, known as the Cordillera Oriental, or the Cordillera of 
Bogota, is composed mainly of folded Cretaceous beds. The Cor- 
dillera Central, which is the continuation of the Cordillera Oriental 
of Ecuador, consists chiefly of beds of Cretaceous sandstone and 
porphyritic rocks. The axes of folding in all these ranges conform 
in direction with the trend of the ranges. Along the Pacific coast 
of Colombia there is a lower range, composed mainly of Tertiary 
volcanic rocks, which are covered in places with soft Quaternary 
sandstones and marls containing the remains of species of marine 
animals such as inhabit the neighbouring ocean. The Magdalena 
valley is a structural trough 600 m. long and 9 to 45 m. wide, 
outlined by faults and filled with Tertiary clay and sandstone, 
which unconformably overlie Cretaceous beds. The Cucuta basin, 
which is a south-westward continuation of the Maracaibo basin of 
Venezuela, is occupied by Cretaceous and Tertiary formations re- 
lated to those in the Maracaibo basin. The beds in these basins 
are wrinkled by small folds that trend north-north-east. The foot- 
hills east of the Cordillera Oriental are composed of marine Cre- 
taceous and marine and fresh-water Tertiary beds, which are 
folded and faulted along lines parallel to the trend of the Andes. 
In the part of Colombia that lies east and south-east of the Andes 
the surface deposits are mainly Tertiary and Quaternary sand, 
loam and gravel. 

Colombia produces about half the platinum mined in the world. 
Gold is found in both lodes and placers? Most of the mines are in 
the department of Antioquia. Some silver, copper, iron and coal 
are mined. Oil, nitre, lead, tin and mercury are also produced. In 
1926 the output of oil was 6,444,000 bbl. and in 1927 14,600,000. 

(G. McL. Wo.) 

Climate. — Colombia lies almost entirely in the north torrid 
zone. The heat of the tropics is, however, modified throughout a 
large part of the area by the elevation of the surface and the 
action of winds and ocean current. In general, torrid heat pre- 
vails within the lower areas, including the coastal plains and the 
valleys of the larger rivers. These regions are characterized by 
excessive moisture and dense forests and are in general unhealthy. 
Above the tropical zone in the mountainous area are found all 
gradations of cooler climate. The subtropical districts comprise 
the valleys and slopes lying between 1,500 and 7,500ft. of eleva- 
tion. Some of them are among the most fertile and productive 
areas of the country. The temperate zone lies between 7,500 and 
10,000ft. of elevation and the cold, bleak paramos at from 10,000 
to 15,000. Above these are wastes of ice and snow. The princi- 
pal cities are situated in the vertical temperate zone. 

In general, the year is divided into a wet season (called imicrno, 
or winter) and a dry season (called verano, or summer). In some 
sections there arc two wet and two dry seasons. The time when 
these seasons occur and their duration vary greatly, however, 
in the different regions and even vary from year to year in the 
same location. 

Fauna. — The fauna is essentially tropical, though species 
characteristic of temperate countries are found in the higher 
regions such as the bear, fox, skunk, weasel, squirrel and deer. In 
the forested lowlands and the lower mountain slopes there are 
many species of monkeys. The puma, the jaguar and the ocelot 
are widely distributed and are numerous in the Magdalena valley. 
The peccary and the tapir are found in many regions of the low- 
lands and lower forest zones. Among the other commonly known 
animals are the sloth, armadillo, nutria, porcupine and opossum. 
There are many varieties of rats, some of them partly amphibious. 
Lizards are abundant in most parts of the country in many dif- 
ferent species, some of them brilliantly coloured. The alligator 
is common along the banks of the Magdalena and other large 
rivers and is hunted for its hide. The large rivers and lakes are 
plentifully stocked with fish and turtles, of which there are many 
edible varieties. The shell of one of the varieties of turtle is known 
as the tortoise-shell o£ commerce. Snakes abound in many regions. 

The condor inhabits the higher Cordilleras. Others of this 
order are the eagle, osprey, buzzard, kite and hawk. Parrots and 
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parakeets are numerous everywhere in tropical and subtropical 
regions, also the macaw and toucan. A vast number of water- 
fowl throng the shallow lagoons and river beaches at certain 
seasons. These are largely migratory and include the crane, heron, 
egret, roseate spoonbill, stork, bittern and many species of duck. 
There is an infinite variety of insect life in Colombia and the coun- 
try is considered one of the best fields for students and collec- 
tors. The varieties include butterflies, spiders, beetles and ants. 
Practically all the low country swarms with mosquitoes and other 
insect pests, but there are no mosquitoes on the high plateaux. 

Flora. — The Colombian flora is very rich, ranging as it does 
through all varieties from those of the tropics to the Alpine 
species of the highest plateaux. A luxuriant forest growth covers 
a large part of the republic, including the foothills, slopes and 
valleys of the Cordilleras, a large part of the plains adjacent to 
the north coast, the entire surface of the Western Cordillera and 
coast and the southern section of the eastern plains. There are 
many varieties of forest products, including vanilla and medicinal 
plants such as quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, gums and balsams, 
also rubber, tanning agents and dyewoods, and the tagua-nut, 
known as vegetable ivory. These forest products form a potential 
source of wealth as yet little exploited. Up to an altitude of 10,- 
000ft. the palm is very abundant and varied, with incredibly 
numerous uses. There are extensive groves of the coco-palm on 
the Caribbean coast. Orchids are abundant in the forests, and 
many valuable varieties have been secured in Colombia. 

As the surface of the land rises the character of the vegetation 
changes. From 1,500ft to 4,500ft. there is a great variety of 
semi-tropical fruits. The temperate zone commences at 6,000ft. 
and is the finest agricultural region. Here practically all the 
cereals, vegetables and fruits commonly found in the United 
States are produced. Above 1 0,000ft. are the paramos with 
stunted vegetation. Farther up only Alpine species are found. 
Colombia is especially rich in fine woods, but very little use has 
been made of this resource so far. The varieties include mahog- 
any, lignum vitae. Brazil-wood, pine, walnut, cedar, oak and 
many others. One of the most useful trees of the temperate zone 
today is the eucalyptus introduced from Australia. 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Population. — ^The census of 1918 showed a population of 
5.^55,077, and it is now (1929) officially estimated at 7,851,000. 
The population is made up of white, negro and native Indian 
races and their mixtures. The census of 1918 showed these various 
elements in the following proportion to the whole population: 
white, 3o*Sr%; negroes, 9*30%; Indians, 9-44%; mixtures, 
50-45%. These figures cannot now be considered exact, but may 
still be taken to indicate the approximate relation of the different 
elements that make up the population. Recent estimates vary 
the proportions slightly, tending to decrease the proportion of 
individuals of pure blood and increase the proportion of mixtures. 
It is safe to say that over half the population is of mixed blood. 
The whites are mainly the descendants of the Spanish settlers and 
the negroes were originally imported from Africa as slaves. In 
general, the mixture of Indian and white blood predominates in 
the higher regions, in which there is little or no trace of the 
African race. On the coast and in the river valleys the predominat- 
ing mixture is the negro, Indian and white, the percentage of white 
being slight in the low districts. 

Of the aboriginal or Indian inhabitants there remain some 
scattered tribes in a savage state. Their number is estimated at 
about 160,000, and they are found principally on the eastern 
plains, also in the Rio Hacha, Upar and Santa Marta districts 
and in the Atrato river basin. There are also civilized Indian 
communities which to some extent retain their own language and 
customs. According to one authority nearly 100 native languages 
are spoken in Colombia, but these belong principally to small and 
isolated communities, and the traveller in the country hears noth- 
I ing but Spanish along the ordinary routes of travel. Bogota, the 
capital of the republic, has a present population estimated at 
200,000; Medellin, 100,000; Barranquilla, 70,000; Cartagena, 
Manizales and Cali, 50,000 each. 
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Health. — In general, the coasi and lower river valleys are un- 
healthy but there are regions which form exceplions Among the 
latter are the cities of Harranqiiilla and Santa IMarta <»n the 
Caribbean coast, where health conditions arc reported reasona])ly 
good, due largely to improved sanitation. In the low country 
malaria and dysentery are very j3re\'aletit. Idic Magdalena valley 
is particularly unhealthy because of the vast swamp areas and 
the result ant mostiuitoes. Hookworm is common in a large part 
of the country I’he Rockeleiler I’ounda- 
lion of New York has been carrying on an 
extensive campaign against disease in 
co-operation with the Columbian Coverii- 
meiit, devoting itself esjiecially to the 
trcatmi'iit of hookworm. Very mi[)oitanf 
results are being obtained. 

In general, the higher altitudes are 
healthy. There tiie chief dangers to the 
public health lie in the lack of modern 
sanitation in the cities. Many of the 
Colomlnan cities are lacking in 'proper 
water supply, sewage disposal, street pav- 
ing, etc., but everywh(‘re the desire for 
improvement e.xists. Tin* (lo\ernments 
are installing imjiroveincaitii as fast as 
possible. 1'be ports are free from yt'Ilow 
fever ami similar diseases. 

Immigration. — The law provides scniu; 
inducements to immigrants such as the 
grant of uf;riculliiral land, but .‘•o far llicrc Turn "oV‘»Ini»Ar'Hr.'>o«r 
has hern practiailly no movoinont of goagiha Indian of 
foreign workers into the country. Colombia 

Social Classes, — The seltlemcnis of the Spaniards were mainly 



in the interior elevated sections. I)iie to the lack of torniminita- 
tion these communities have remained in great isolation, and the 
result has been to preser\'c the language, ni;nmi*rs and ]>hysical | 
characteristics of the early colonists with less variation than is 
found in any other Spanish-Ainen'can State. The white rme has 
in gi'iKiral rHained its position of doniinaiii with n‘Spt‘<.t to the 
Indian ami mgro rac<‘S. The whites disdain all manual laliour. 
The ineslixos of liulian stock are in the main .sturdy and ])atienl 
and furnish the labour of the plateau di.stricts. In tht' lities they 
are arlisan.s, domestics and day lalanirers and in the ujuntry farm 
workers and herders, la the liot, low country where tin* negro 
strain is stnmgesi the labour is less eiruient than in tht» <*Ii*vateii 
sections, 'i'hough tin* imm of wealth and position in all stM:tions 
of (he country are generally whiti*, then* are niiiiu*rous I'xceptions 
to this rule. I'hen* is no colour antagonism, as sudi, against those 
of Indian and ^(^gro lineag<*, and individuals of these races some- 
times rise to important j>osi(ion.s. 

Government. — I'he (lovenmient is that, of a cemtrahYed re- 
public. The executive branch is formed by the jmesident and 
eight cabinet ministers and the gov<*rnors of the departments, who 
are appointed by the j^residont, as well as other administrative au- 
thorities directly or indirectly controlled by him. The ]>resid<.'nt 
is elected by the people for a term of four year.s. Attacheri to the 
president is a consulting body known jivS the Oouneil of State, 
which is composed of sewn members. The national loan board 
has jurisdiction over all borrowing done by the (iovernment. The 
president (192H) in othce is Dr, Migud Abadia MemlcJS, whose 
term extends from Aug. 7, 1926 to Aug. 7, 1930. 

The legislative power is vested in Congress, consisting of the 
senate and the house of representatives. T)ic senate is comt)osed 
of 35 members elected for four years by electoral councils ap- 
pointed by the departmental u.sscmblics. The house of representa- 
tives consists of 92 members elected directly by the people for a 
period of two years. Congress meets every year in Bogota on July 
-20 for a period of 90 days. It can of its own volition extend the 
sesdon 30 days and after that the se,ssion can be extended by the 
president indefinitely. All citbens who know how to read and 
write or who have an income of $300 or real estate worth $1,000 
tan vote for president and for the members of the liouse of 
representatives. 


The judicial power is vested in the siii)nMiie < <»url of niiu* mem- 
bers at Bogota and a superior court in eath judu i.'il district. The 
supreme court has appt‘lia(e jurisdiition in judicial matters and 
original jurisdiction in impeaihmeni trials and in matter^ in- 
volving constitutional inter[)n*(ati()it. I'herc are \arious interior 
(.ourts. 

Education. — The Constitutum ^)rc)vuie^ that public educa- 
tion shall be organized and directed in agreement with the Catholic 
religion and that primary education, paid fi>r out of the public 
funds, shall be free but not obligatory. Primary education is 
under the ctinlrol of tlie dejiartnients, and ilic status of education 
varies in the different departments, 'i’hen* are no de[)(‘ndabie 
statistics of illiteracy. At the end of the last ciuitury the lu'opor- 
lion of illiterates was authoritati\ ely estimated at (/o ' 1 , On the 
basis of the h)uS ctaisus tie* proportitiii of ilhterali*s in the adult 
livilized population was about 50O - C'olombia is making progress 
in ediK'ation, and it is probabh* that this pereentage has been fur- 
ther reduc(*d. However, tin* education of the majority doe.s not 
extend beyomi the most elenu*ntary hraiuiu's 

in iqj{. there were 7,1 10 primary schools, of whii h 6,555 were 
{nililic and 555 pri\ate, witli a total of 4.?S,oj.{ [lupils. 'Fhe entire 
exp(*ndiiure for tliesf* schools amounted to $3,60.1,9.15 (('olombian 
pesos). There weia* 400 sia'oiulary institutions with jS.tj^o stu- 
dents, and I; normal schools. Industrial training was givt-n (0 
J.i6() pupils. 'nii‘re an* tv.o universil it*s of the national (h)vern- 
ment. tin* I niversit}- of IJogota. foundi'd in 157-L and the School 
of Mines in Metlellin. The othc'r universities are dt*par I mental, 
'riiey are. the. universfties of Antiociuia at *Medelliii ( founded in 
iSjj), of C'artagena, of Popaymi and of Pasto. 'Phe national 
uni\t*rsilies have facultic's of law, im'du'ine, political and 
natural science*, nLalhematiis ami engineering. 'Phe Government 
maintains a conservatory of music and a school of linct ari.s in 
P>ogola. 

Religion. — ^Tho Roman ('atholic faith wa.s introduced into 
('oloiribia by the Spanish corKpierors and up to was the only 
religion p<Tmitlc‘d (o Colombian.^. "Phe ('onstitution providivs that 
it sh.'ill be? tin* national rc*ligion protected by tlu* State*, but the 
practice <if all relieioms ‘hiot contraiy to Christian morality or to 
the laws” is pc'nnhtc'd. During the* <*arly c‘olonial period many 
churclies wc*n* built and rc’ligioiis eomnmniiic-s (‘siablishc*d, anri 
(he (flntrch was wi*airhy and powerful. Whihr umier Pnrsident 
iMo,st|Uc*ra ( iShj ) most, of tin* chun h propt‘rty was transferred 
lo the ownership of the.* State, in few countries in (lie world 
is the dmrdP,s inlluc*nee still so .strong and it rnlt*s in mat lens 
of education, KccUcsiastically the republic is divided into four 
ardidiocer.e.s and eleven Vidseoptd diot‘(*sc*.s, Traclically no other 
ndigion than the Hiauan Catholic is pradi.srd in ('olombia. 

Finances.-— Many elc, unrnt.s have contributcHl to the marked 
improvement which has taken place during the last few years in 
the economic situation of the* country and in the linanctis of the 
Govc'rrirnent. Of lhf*se the most far-reaching has been the great 
inrn\ase in th<* vaku; of coffee cLxports, which has materially in- 
creased the* wealth of the country. Other important factor.s have 
I>»*eii the payment of $:'5,ooo,ooo (IKS. currency) by the United 
States Government in yearly instalm(*nts of $5,000,000 each from 
1922 to 1946 inclusive, and the financial and monetary reforms 
instituted in 19:3 w*ith the aid of the Kcmmcrer commission. 
These reforms included the establishuient of a new and sound 
Imdget regime, the reorganization of the currency oa a gold basis 
and establishment of a national bank of issue, the reorganization 
of the admiriLstration and collection of the national revenues and 
the national accounting and the creation of a depart.mcnt for the 
general supervision of expenditures. In 1922 the combined reve- 
nues of the nation, the departments and the municipalities 
amounted to about ^5,000,000 (all sums given herein represent 
Colombian pesos worth $0,975 U.S. currency at par unless other- 
wise stated), and in 1925 they reached a total of $81,511,166. 
The ordinary revenue of the national Government alone amounted 
I in 1922 to $2X,876,558 and in 1925 to $46,239,636. 

The principal sources of ordinary revenue and the proportion 
of the total that each contributed in 1925 arc shown by the fol- 
I lowing percentages; customs, port dues, etc., 62 ’33%; national 
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raiJroads, 11*54%; sail monopoly, S’4S%; posts and telegraphs, 
5*^5% 1’ stamp tax, 2*36%; income lax, 1*57%; sundry items. 
Customs tariffs alone produced $26,305,729 in 1925 
This is the largest single item of revenue, and there is no other 
approaching it in importance. It is practically all derived from 
import tariffs. The administration expenses of the go\Trnment 
have been kept well in hand, so that for some years past it has 
been possible to devote important amounts from general revenues 
10 the constructions of public works. The year 1924 showed a 
surplus of total revenues over expenditures of $2,187,528, and 
1925 showed a surplus of $3,133,^76, to be carried over to the fol- 
lowing year. In addition, during these years the national debt 
was being steadily reduced by amortization. 

The aggregate revenues of the departments increased from 

3:907460 in 1922 to $19,975,123 in 1925. These figures do not 
include receipts from the departmental railroads, which in 1925 
showed a net gain over operating expenses of $1,937,119. Prac- 
tically all the departments participated in this growth of revenue. 

During the 19th century the national Government, on account 
of civil wars and currency depreciation, was repeatedly unable to 
meet the requirements of its external debt, which was placed in 
London. A settlement was reached with the bondholders in 1896 
providing for a consolidation loan to fund outstanding issues and 
arrears of interest. In 1900 Colombia again went into default. In 
1905 the agreement of 1S96 was renewed; under the renewal, in- 
terest payments were to be resumed on July i, 1905, and the 
sinking-fund payments in igio. All the provisions of the set- 
tlement were complied with, and since *1903 all the obligations of 
the Government in connection with the public debt have been 
exactly fulfilled. In 1922 the total internal and external debt 
amounted to $48,236,221, which by the middle of 1926 had been 
reduced to $24,047,818. The improved economic situation of 
Colombia and its regular compliance with its engagements since 
1905 have materially improved the credit of the national Govern- 
ment. In Sept. 1927 it was able to place a 6% loan for $25,000,- 
000 on very favourable terms in New York. Several of the de- 
partments and cities and three mortgage banks of Colombia have 
placed loans in the United States. 

Money and Banking. — The monetary unit is the gold peso 
($) worth $0,975 U.S. currency and 4s. English. The five-peso 
gold piece has the same weight and fineness as the English pound, 
which is also legal Lender in Colombia. The currency consists of 
nickel coinage of i, 2 and 5 cents; notes for 50 cents, i, 2, 5 and 
10 pesos, and gold coins for $2.50 and $5,00. 

The Banco de la Republica was established in 1923 with the 
sole right to issue notes, whic!^ are convertible into gold, on a 
minimum gold reserve of 60% of its circulation and deposits. A 
portion of the profits of the bank is devoted to the retirement of 
the old inconvertible paper currency. Since the establishment of 
the Banco de la Republica the currency has been very strong and 
has been quoted in foreign currencies at very near its par value 
and at times above par. On June 30, 1926, the note circulation of 
the bank amounted to $36,923,549. Its total demand obligations, 
including the circulation, amounted to $44,803,1x5, against which 
it held a gold stock of $37,468,792, or 85%. All local and foreign 
banks are under the control of a national banking superintendent. 
During 1925 a national agricultural mortgage bank was established 
to aid the agricultural development of the country. 

Weights and Measures. — ^The metric system of weights and 
measures is obligatory for official business and is used in inter- 
national trade. In the interior, however, the old Spanish weights 
and measures are still used to a considerable extent in domestic 
transactions, including the libra of 1-102 lb. avoirdupois, the arroba 
of 25 libras (x2ikg.), the quintal of zoo libras (50kg.), the carga 
of 250 libras (125kg.), the vara of 80cm. and the fanega. The 
litre is the standard liquid measure. 

National Defence. — Military service is obligatory under the 
law and ail males are ehgible, but the law is very loosely enforced 
in the present times of peace. The standing army numbers about 
6,000. The naval an^ aerial equipment for national defence is 
very limited, the former consisting of one sea and two river gun- 
boats, three patrol boats and some customs’ motor launches. 
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ECONOMICS AND TRADE 

Agriculture. — The larger part of the population live by 
farming and cattle herding. Coffee production is the principal 
source of wealth, there being no other that approaches it in im- 
portance. Agricultural statistics for the most part do not exist. 
Only a small part of the land is under cultivation, and there are 
still vast tracts of virgin land in ail the departments. The largest 
proportion of cultivated land is in the temperate zone of the 
elevated areas. Modern agricultural methods are unknown; there 
are very few ploughs in use, and other agricultural machinery is 
practically unknown. There is little or no use of fertilizers. The 
most common method of preparing land for cultivation is to burn 
it over, and in the aggregate a large area of good timber land 
is burned off every year for planting. There are in general use 
only a few crude implements, of which the most important is the 
machete (heavy knife). Most of the cultivation given the coffee 
shrubs is done with this. 

Coffee is grown principally in the zone between 3,000 and 
6,000ft. in elevation. The Colombian crop in 1925 was 2,000,000 
bags (132 lb. per bag>. Over a five-year period the annual average 
production was 1,600,000 bags. Colombia is second only to Brazil 
in the size of its coffee production and produces about one- 
tenth of the world’s consumption. Colombian coffee is known in 
the world's markets as mild, and is blended wdth stronger grades. 
It is grown under shade-trees and a large part of the crop is grown 
on mountain slopes. Antioquia, Caldas and Cundinamarca, named 
in order of their relative quantity production, are the principal 
coffee producers, but coffee is produced in nearly all the depart- 
ments. It is packed in sacks of from 60 to 65kg. and is for the 
most part exported by way of the Magdalena river. Eighty-five 
per cent of the coffee exported goes to the United States. The 
average annual value of coffee exported in the five years ending 
with 1925 was $51,399,578. There is no export duty on coffee. 

Bananas grow extensively in nearly all regions of the torrid 
and temperate zones in a great number of varieties and are one of 
the principal foods of the people. The production for export is 
practically all in the region about Santa Marta on the Caribbean 
coast. Other agricultural products exported are cotton, rubber, 
tobacco and tagua. Their export value, however, is insignificant. 
Other agricultural production is mainly food for home consump- 
tion. The torrid zone produces rubber, coconuts, tobacco, bananas, 
sugar-cane, corn, cotton, cocoa, beans, rice, etc. The subtropical 
zone, in addition to coffee, produces a great variety of fruits such 
as banana, pineapple, mango, papaya, alligator-pear and citrus 
fruits. The temperate zone is the most favourable for agriculture 
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and produces wheat, barley, potatoes, oats, com and practically 
all the fruits and vegetables known in the United States. 

Cattle-raising. — Cattle-raising and crop farming sustain the 
bulk of the population. The largest rural properties are those de- 
voted to cattle, and in both the tropical and the temperate zone 
there are vast areas suitable for this industry. It is estimated 
that the country could support 50,000,000 head and that the 
present number is about 10,000,000. Bolivar and Cundinamarca 
are important in this industry, which is carried on in practically 
all the departmenis. There is little stimulation for the cattle in- 
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dustry, as there is at present little or no export outlet. Formerly 
cattle exports to Cuba reached a considerable value, but the crea- 
tion of a tariff cut this trade off. A packing-house has been erected 
near Cartagena to export meat to the United States, but tariff 
conditions so far have not permitted its profitable operation. The 
exportation of hides in 1924 amounted to $2,897,720. 

Mineral Wealth. — While gold has in the past been the prin- 
cipal source of mineral wealth, there is reason to believe that in 
future its place will be taken by petroleum. The American geologi- 
cal survey has classified Colombia as the largest potential oil- 
field. Oil deposits are known to exist throughout an area of 34,- 
000 square miles. This includes variou.s departments but prin- 
cipally those adjoining the lower Magdalena. Much exploration 
and preliminary work is being done, but production on an im- 
portant scale is going on at one point only, the concession of the 
Tropical Oil Company near Barranca in the department of 
Santander. The Andean Oil Company, a subsidiary of the produc- 
ing company, constructed a pipe line about 400m. long from the 
works to the port of Cartagena, which was put into operation dur- 
ing 1926. In 1927 a second pipe line was conipleted. 'fhe produc- 
tion was increased greatly after the opening of the pipe line an<l 
in 1926 amounted to 6,443,527 barrels. The 1927 production was 
estimated at about 14,000,000 barrels. Under the terms of the 
concession of the Tropical Oil Company, 10% of the gro.s.s pro- 
duction belongs to the nation. 

There are no statistics of gold protiuefion. Ex7)orts of gold in 
1924 were $2,078,739. Colombia at the present time is the prin- 
cipal producer of platinum and emeralds. 'Hie value of the an- 
nual platinum production is between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 
The emerald production is a Government monopoly, and (he out- 
put is sold under contract in Paris. The revenue from this sale 
was officially stated as $659,334 in 1923 and $257,500 in 1924. 
Salt production is also a Government mono{K)ly. The value of the 
output of the maritime .salt work.s for 1925 was $1,161,244, i^nd 
of the salt mines, $1,389,1 <83. There are no statistics of (he silver 
production, which is entirely consumed within the country. There 
are abundant resources of coal. This mineral is mined in many 
localities enough to .supply the* needs of the country, but there 
are no statistics of production. A number of other minerals are 
known to exi.st, but are not exiiloited on a commercial basis. 

Manufacturing. — ^The manufacturing output is really con- 
fined to crude articles of everyday use. Most high-grade mcr- 
chandi.se is imported. There are no comprelumsive mauufatturing 
statistics. The textile industry leads all manufactures in value of 
output. Several of the departments have cotton mills producing 
coarse grades of cotton fabrics and knitted goods of all kinds, 
and there are two woollen goods factories. 

The working of fi<tuc fibre is carried on in many region.s, gen- 
erally in a small way. The output consists of cordage, fibre fab- 
rics, sacks and bags of all kinds, sandals, etc., used everywhere by 
the lower classes. The manufacture of cigar.s and cigarettes is a 
weli-establishcd industry. A coarse grade of Panama hat is man- 
ufactured in several departments. These hats supply the home 
trade and are also exported. In 1924 export .s of hats were valued 
at $404,859. A fair grade of leather is produced. In almost all 
localities there are small industries supplying local needs for low or 
medium grade merchandise in such lines as leather riding equip- 
ment, baggage, crude implements and utensils of coppor and iron, 
and pottery for household use. There arc several breweries. Be- 
ginnings have been made in flour milling and the manufacture of 
biscuits, confectionery and other food articles, also shoe.*?. In 
general, the manufacturing of higher grade articles is little de- 
veloped and this branch should offer possibilities. 

Foreign Trade.— In the ten years from 1916 to 1925 inclusive, 
the foreign trade of Colombia showed a remarkable growth, due 
principally to the increase in the quantity and value of the coffee 
exported. The value of coffee exports in 1925 comprised over 
70% of the value of the total exports. In 1927, goods to the value 
of £sa97,o6S were imported from Great Britain who bought 
£2,362,628 of Colombian products. The increase in the value 
of the imports and exports and of the exports of coffee in this 
period is shown m the following; 


Imports Exports Coffee Exports 

Value Value Weight Value 

1916 $29,660,206 $30,006,821 72,054457kg. $15,906,051 

192s 85,829,707 84,363,3«2 116,901,944kg. 66,579,916 

Colombia normally has a considerable surplus ctf exports over 
imports. In the year 1925 imports exceeded exports by $1,466,- 
325, but this unfavourable merchandise balance was accounted 
for by an extraordinary volume of imports of materials for public 
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works in that year. The average annual favourable l)alanre for 
the live years ending with 1925 was $13,932,769. 

During recent yean banana.s have been the st‘Cond item of 
export in point of value, aniouiiling in 1924 to $4,500,850. It i.s 
to be expected that in the years to come p( 7 roIeum will take 
second place. Other items of e.xporl named in tin* order of their 
relative value.s in 1924 are: hides, gold, live cattle, 

hand-made hais, tobaico and v(‘getal>le ivory. 

Transportation. — I'he (ran.sportal ion .situation in C'olombia is 
one of peculiar diflicuity. With ft*w except i<in.s the more densely 
populated districts are far within the interior, separated from the 
coast by .swampy plains or mountain chains, and are without rail- 
road comniunicatitm with thtj <'oast. 'riiis is espi'cially true of 
Bogota, tile national rai>ital and Iargt‘sl city. Tht; Magdalena 
river penetrat<*s tlu‘ Jieart of the country and has always bevu the 
main artery of Irattic. Willi f<‘w t-xi options the* existing rail- 
road line.s run to (he i\fagd:ihaia from interior ]>oints and are de- 
p«*ndent upon its .steamship service for transport at ion to and 
from the coast. A railn^ad connects Bogota with the river port of 
Giraniot. 

Navigation of the Magdalena is possible only to steamers of 
small draught. At bt*sL it Ls .sl<jw and <!irru:iiit and at times, when 
the rlry sea.son is on along (htr upiier waters, it. becomes imjiossible 
and trahu* is held up. 'Diere is a .span in about the middle of its 
course that is iinpa.ssable to .steamers, and all freight, and pa.s- 
sengens have to be tran.sferrcd by railroad lietweeu La Dorada 
and I’hmda, a distance of 38 milt».s. Harramiuilla is the principal 
port, but ocean ship.s have to be unloaded at Puerto Colombia and 
merchandise transLTrt'd by a railroad X7in. long to Barramtuilla, 
where it is loaded on the river steamers. Import merchandise for 
the capital has been transferred six times in Colombia when it 
finally reaches the murchant.s' warehouses in Bogota, 

The epoch of prosperity that Colombia has enjoyed in recent 
years ha.s resulted in increased imports and exports, and the ad- 
ditional burden put on the exi.sting transportation facilities has re- 
sulted at times in a .serious congestion of morchandi.se in the 
principal ocean and river ports. Permanent and full relief can be 
afforded only by the completion of railroad trunk lines connect- 
ing the interior with the coast. The Government has embarked 
on an extensive programme of railroad and highway construction, 
which includes the completion of trunk lines traversing the pop- 
ulated sections of the east and of the west, 

Communicatiom. — ^At the beginning of the year 1926 there 
were i,j27m. of railroad in operation, of which s64m. were 
owned by the national Government, 238m. by the departments and 
32sm. by private companies. There is an aerial cable line 45m. 
long for handling merchandise, in service between Mariquita, near 
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the Magdalena, and the city of Manizales. Two other aerial cable 
lines are now under construction. 

The United Fruit Company operates a regular weekly steam- 
ship service between Colombia and New York and touches at 
Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta. The Colombian 
Steamship Company has a regular weekly service between New 
York and Puerto Colombia and Cartagena, The Grace Steamship 
line and the Panama Mail Steamship Company have services at 
longer intervals. Several European steamship lines call at the 
Colombian ports. 

There is a regular service of hydroplanes bet-ween Barran- 
quilla and Girardot, the river port for Bogota, with service several 
times weekly in each direction. There is also air service between 
the following points: Puerto Wilches and Bucaramanga; Girardot 
and Neiva; Barranquilla and Buenaventura. This service is main- 
tained by a German company and carries passengers and mail. 

Little progress was made in road building until the last decade. 
Formerly the roads of the country were principally bridle-paths 
and were passable to vehicles only in a comparatively limited 
number of populous districts. The national and departmental Gov- 
ernments are making every effort to push road construction, and 
the last few years have shown considerable progress. Not much 
reliance is to be placed on available road statistics, especially as 
to the length of roads passable for automobiles. In 1924 the length 
of roads paved with crushed stone or gravel and sand was given 
as 760 miles. There is a very good automobile road connecting 
Bogota with Tunja and points beyond^ which will eventually be 
passable for vehicles all the way to Cucuta near the Venezuelan 
frontier. There are other good roads connecting Bogota with 
neighbouring towns. 

Mail from the coast to Bogota and the interior is carried by 
the river steamers and the service is slow and at times delayed. 
The air mail is quick and regular, and much safer than the Govern- 
ment mails. The Colombian Air Mail service has agencies in the 
more important cities of America and Europe. 

The telegraph system is owned by the Government. In July 
1926 it comprised 15,525m. of line and service was given in 752 
offices. The Government also operates wireless telegraph service 
in some parts of the republic. There is cable communication with 
foreign countries through the ports of Buenaventura and Carta- 
gena. The larger cities have local telephone service owned by pri- 
vate companies or the municipalities. The national Government 
owns long-distance telephone lines connecting most of the larger 
cities. (R. U. L.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

• 

From the archaeological point of view the large expanse of 
territory represented to-day by the Republic of Colombia must be 
considered separately. But investigation is so incomplete that 
only the main lines of the prevailing culture can be indicated. The 
fine technique of the pottery and gold-work of certain regions, and 
also the traditional history of a few tribes, bring the area into 
relation with the more organized cultural developments both to 
the north and south. Large portions of the country were peopled 
by tribes living under primitive conditions, and the manifestations 
of higher culture are confined, so far as is known, to the Cauca 
Valley and the plateau of Bogota. 

Historical tradition, as preserved, relates principally to the 
tribes of the Bogota plateau, where, at the time of the Spanish 
invasion, political conditions seem to have been much the same 
as those of central Peru at the beginning of the rise of the Inca. 
The exiiansion of tribes of kindred culture, ruled by paramount 
chiefs, led inevitably to collision, and the Chibcha people had 
established a supremacy over their neighbours, which, given time 
for development, might well have resulted in an “empire” on Inca 
lines. Far less is known from traditional sources of the people of 
the Cauca Valley, among whom the Quimbaya tribe stand pre- 
eminent as potters and gold-workers. Existing evidence would 
place culture of the more advanced peoples of Colombia in exactly 
that position which their geographical situation suggests. There is 
undoubtedly a close connection with Panama, and remoter Pe- 
ruvian and Mexican influence. Influence from the south is a 
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natural assumption, but, owing to the difficulties of travel by land, 
due to the forested area of eastern Panama, sparsely peopled by 
tribes of low culture, the very close relationship between the 
Colombians and the Talamancans appears at first sight surprising. 
But clearly there was a regular “port-to-port” trade down the 
western coast, which was so continuous that Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa received from the Panamanian chief, Tumaco, an itinerary 
by sea to Peru, as yet undiscovered, together with a description 
of the llama. 

Like the Talamancans, the inhabitants of Colombia did not 
practise stone-building, with one notable exception. This is the 
prehistoric site of San Augustin, on the upper Magdalena, where 
sculptures have been found in a style obviously connected with 
the art of the Peruvian Chimu. The pottery, especially in orna- 
mentation by means of the “lost-colour” process (the reservation 
of designs in the ground-colour by means of wax or resin painting 
before the second slip was applied) shows a close relationship with 
Talamancan technique, while the forms and paste display near 
relationship to the ware of the Ecuadorian highlands. The gold- 
work, produced by the cire-pcrdiie process of casting, with soldered 
details, or by hammering is, as far as the province of Antioquia 
(the Quimbaya area) is concerned, almost indistinguishable from 
the Talamancan. But the Chibcha produced castings, of very 
inferior quality, in a peculiar style of their own, which is easily 
recognizable. Gold was common in the Colombian region, and was 
employed for divine offerings, either in the form of dust or of 
manufactured articles. At certain ceremonies, practised in com- 
mon by the tribes of the Bogota plateau, rich offerings of this 
metal were thrown into certain sacred lakes (especially lake 
Guatabita) or deposited on the banks. The particular rite of 
investiture of the ruler of Guatabita, in accordance with which, 
plastered with gold-dust, he plunged into the lake, gave rise to the 
many stories of “El Dorado” found in the pages of the early 
chroniclers. Religion, so far as can be ascertained, was expressed in 
the worship of various powers of nature, the sun, moon, rain and 
lakes. Creator-gods and culture-heroes were also included in the 
pantheon. In outline, religion seems to have corresponded to that 
of the early Peruvian tribes, but much of the ritual shows a very 
close correspondence with that of the later Mexicans, especially in 
the extent, and methods, of human sacrifice. Nahuatl influence 
extended into the Talamancan area, and certain features of 
Nahuatl ritual may have been introduced into Colombia together 
with Talamancan methods of pottery decoration and gold-tech- 
nique. Human sacrifice, if it existed under the Inca regime in 
Peru, was rare, and was only practised on special occasions. In 
this respect Colombian religion approximates very closely to the 
Mexican. For chronology see chronological table, Central Amer- 
ica: Archaeology. (T- A. JO 

HISTORY 

The coast of Colombia was one of the first parts of the Ameri- 
can continent visited by the Spanish navigators. In 1508 the 
Spanish Crown made grants of land in this region and settle- 
ments were soon made on the coast. In April 1536 an expedition 
under Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada left Santa Marta and made 
its way inland by the Magdalena. Quesada founded Bogota on 
Aug. 6, 1538, and gave the country the name of New Granada. 
By the middle of the i6th century there were several well-estab- 
lished, growing communities on the coast and in the interior high- 
lands. Soon after settlement monasteries and convents began to 
be established and the Roman Catholic Church grew very power- 
ful. A considerable share of the substance of the colony went to 
the maintenance of the religious communities and the construc- 
tion and enriching of churches. The power of the Spanish Crown 
was delegated throughout most of the colonial period to a viceroy 
who governed not only the territory which is at present Colombia 
but also that of Panama, Ecuador and Venezuela. Under the 
Spaniards little economic progress was made. The Crown took 
considerable wealth out of the country but the colonists lived in 
poverty. 

In 1 81 1 insurrection against Spanish domination was formally 
commenced, and almost incessant warfare was carried on with the 
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mother countr}^ until 1S24. Simon Bolivar, the great national hero, 
headed the struggle. In 1831 the republic of New Granada was 
founded, which included the territory at present known as Colom- 
bia and Panama, and a Constitution was promulgated. From then 
up to 1903 the country was carrying on intermittent civil war. 
Under President Tomas de Mosquera in l<S6i the p(»w(*r of the 
Church was reduced and its property appropriated by the 
nation. In 1S61 the name The United States of Colombia was 
adopted. 

Through the many years of strife the conciliation of warring 
factors was effected, the unity of the country consolidated, and 
the way laid for permanent peace. Tliere was, howt^ver, a con- 
stant drain on the manhood and resources (if the country, and th(‘ 
intervals of peace were loo short to permit of the development of 
the natural resources or progress in traiispor(;ition. ('oloiiibia en- 
tered the 20th century as a country in which the principal ceinrt‘s 
of population W'cre scattered o\'er a vast territory in(»u* or less 
isolated from each other. A life of considerable uiiiitoii and 
culture developed in the various cities, but the count ly as a whole 
remained in a backward state. Jn 1903 ptMce was attained, which 
has proved to be lasting. 

Perhaps the most important event of the jotli century has 
been the loss of Panama, which seced«-d in 1903 (.vce FUn.^.ma). 
The different'es between Colombia and the United States over 
the sccessitm of Panama were adjusti*d by the Thompson- Urriilia 
Treaty, which was tinaliy ratified by the C'oloniluaii seuati^ in 
Dec. 1(321- Among other comiitions this provided for the pay- 
ment of $25,000,000 indemnity to Colombia for the loss of 
Panama in live yearly payments, Colombia engaging to recognize 
the indei)cndence of Panama, 

Under Gen. Pedr<; Nel Gspina who bec'anie presidtml in Aug. 
IQ2 2, an impetus was given to the construction of public works, 
especially roads and railroads. For this purpose loans to the 
amount of $25,000,000 in July, 1027, and $34,000,000 in March, 
192S, were concluded in N(*w York; particular projects involved 
included a railway giving Bogota direct connection with the Bacific 
and another (.‘xleiiding from Bogota northward to connect with 
the existing line in the* Iowct Magdalenti vtdiiy. In Dr. 

Migutd Abadia Mendez was elected to tht* pri‘si(kMuy for a lonr- 
year term. A treaty with Nicaragua signed March 24, ic.i.V'', j^ellh^d 
several century-olcl territorial disputes bi‘tw(‘en the two countries 
by awarding the Mouscpnlo Coast and the Great and Lit tie (*orn 
islands to Nicaragua and islands of tin* Andres Archipelago to 
Colombia. In Feb. 1030, Dr. Knrique Olaya llerrara was elected 
prc'sident, llie first Liberal in several decades. The financial 
crisis forced the ( onservative majority in Congress to provide | 
checks on the export of gold, regulation of exports and imports, | 
a virtual su.spension of debt payments, a ,sy.slem of agricultural j 
credits, and appropriations for puldic works. The ('onscTvativ<\s | 
.sought by voting war preparations to magnify a minor IkTuvi.in 
invasion of LtMicia, Sept. ic33f, into a major issue; only the 
friendly agency of Brazil, the U.S.A., and the League of Nation.s 
secured the infcrposilion of a League I'onmiLssitm to administer 
the province while a Protocol favorable to Colombia wa.s negoti- 
ated; Conservative opposition delayed rat ideation until 1935. 
Meanwhile the Liberals captured control over Congress and rci- 
ox)cncd their attack on the flavoured position of the ('atliolic 
Church. In the presidential election of 1934, boycotted by the 
Conservatives, Dn Alfonso Lopez, advocate of a D(‘al,” 

easily won over his Communist rival. An ciglit.-hour day law, re- 
newed fiscal controls, an issue of scrip and appropriations for 
public works rouscci opponents early in 1935 to form a Patriotic 
National Economy Group to fight Dr, Lopez. The advantageous 
operation of the commercial treaty negotiated with the U.S.A, off- 
set the hostility of that country’.s bonclholdcr.s due to the absorp- 
tion of private mortgage companies into two government- 
controlled banks. Assurance of i>eace with Peru and an improving 
naarket for coffee brought further encouragement in 1935. 

Bjbuoorai^w.-— I gnacio M. Sanchez, Ceonrefia Comerclal y Eco- 
ndmka de Coldmbia (Santamaria, 1925); Pedro Sanz Mazuera, El 
Pais del Dorado (1926) ; Injorme Financier 0 de la RepiihUca de 
Oatombia aHo 1026^ Deparlamento de Contraloria; Dr. Esteban Jara- 
millo» Memaraif^um for the Use of the Members of the IntemaUonal 


Economic Conference ('lO’f') ; Mrmoyia qne present a el Mhmiro de 
ITuriendii y Credit 0 Pnhluu al Con^ivso Wicionnl en sii\ Srssiones Or* 
dinarias de. iij20; Rmhonyii <9 ,S'. >////.' Ameuen, U.S. Department of 
Commerce' (1027); Martincv, Colowhian Yearbook (1027); 

Shitrsmen\s Yeorhook; Ri port of the Count'd of the Corporation of 
Foreiiin Ihnidhohlers of Fnr^ltind. (R lb L.) 

COLOMBO^ the capital and principal .seaport of Ceylon, 
situated on the wt'sl coast. (I’op, 1921, 2 *,.4,1(13.) Situated near 
the month of the Kedaiii river, tiie environ.-^ of th«‘ town are. low- 
lying, and wide areas are liable to inundations against which con- 
siderable protective work.s have of late svars Inm constructed. 
As a port it ranks eh‘vetith among the jioris of tlu* worhl and 
.sixth among llie [lort.s of the British empire. The large' artificial 
harbour, eiu losed ly breakwaters, has an area of 033ac. at low 
water. Ihiiil tlie con.struetion ol tlie.'-e works was undertaken in 
1S75, (iaile, 80m. S., was the' princi[)al [lort of tall. An area of 
noac ha.s been dretlgi'd to a low-walt'r depth of 3rift. and over; 
i52ac to a dej»th varying heiwet'u 3(jft, and 33l*t; i.ySac. to 
betwarn 33ft. and 30ft.; the remaining 233ac. having a depth of 
less than 30 feet, d'ht' westt*rn channel is ()3oft. wirle; tlu* north- 
t‘rn 580 feet, i'oaling is done from lighters, eaeli of which is igoft. 
long. I'he main oii-bunkering j(‘tty can ace'oinmodate vessels 
500IL Jong. 

The business part of C'oloinlx^ is known as the Fort, and 
occupies the sit(* of the old lortifaai aiea the defences of which 
were deinoli.slu'd by Lord Rosrnead (then Sir Hercule.^ Koliiiison) 
in iSbcj. lien* are ai.so siluaU'd Oueen s lloust', the otVicial resi- 
d<‘nee of the governor, aiij;] the main bloi k of (JoviTiiment offices. 
'I'he law (‘ourts are^built on a site in (lu* sul>url) known as 
Jluh.sdorf, which, during the Duhh ptTiod, formed with Wolfen- 
dahl the principal Kuro[)t‘an ({uarter. The main railway .station 
i.s .situat(‘(l at Maradana, but there aiat stations in tlm h’ori and 
at Kulupitiya tUolpettv). The hoti*l at Mi, Lavinia, a few miles to 
the south of (h^lombo, originally built as a residence for the 
governor without Golonial t )fln'e authorization and promptly sold, 
is a favourite S(‘a-bat]ting and ph'asure rextrl. "riu' Pt'ltah, or 
Asiatic bazaar, is gradually [jeiug imjn-oved, but still shews many 
of the characteri.stic and insanitary fi'atures usual in such hicali- 
(ie.s. Sirna- the fir.st outbreak of hulmnic jiLigue in 1912, large 
rat-proof rice granarit's haw been erectcal and very effect ivo meas- 
ures have been take;i to coutnd tiuj s[)r(*ad of the disi'a.se. 

(‘‘otia, a suburb distant ,s(»me 5m. from tlu* port, was the 
original capital of the Sinhahve. kings in Ihi.s neighbourlu^od. The 
Keiani river is spanned by the N’ictoria bridge, from tin* head of 
which roads ]t*ad northward to Negomho and tfhilaw and east 
by north to Kandy. South of tlu', Keiani liwx, main roads lead 
.southward along tin* coast to Idainhantola and up the Keiani valky 
to AvKawella. From these points main roads branch off to every 
part of the i.sland. Colombo has suigularly few buildings of any 
architectural inten*.sl or value, but metition may hi; made of the 
Dutch church at WoltVndahl and the Buddhist temple at Kota- 
hena. 'Phe (!oiomf)o lake, which lies north-east of the Fort, has 
been tMicIoseil where necessary by (luay-wall.s and has been con- 
nected by a canal and locks with the harbour, while the shallower 
fxjrtions of it have been reclaimt'd. The principal open spaces 
arc the Victoria park situated in the sulmrb that still bears 
the name of the Cinuumou Gardens, the Gaik I'ace esplanade, the 
Havelock racecourse, Havidock park and the Ridgeway golf-links. 
There are numeroas cricket-fields several of which arc of excep- 
tional <iuaHty, The principal recreation grouud.s are the (iarden 
club, the Lawn club and the Burghers' Recreation club. The prin- 
cipal colleges arc the University and the Royal colleges, both 
Government institutions; Si, Joseph's college (Roman Catholic); 
St. Thoma,s' college (Church of England); Wesley college; anti 
Ananda college (Buddhist). 

Colombo is not only the admimst.rative capital, but is by far 
the greatest business centre of Ceylon. Ail the principal firms 
doing business in the island have here their offices, and by means 
of visiting agents attached to some of these firms the management 
of most of the tea and rubber plantations of Ceylon is controlled. 
It is also the political and intellectual cent^re of the island. The 
climate is warm and humid, but the town is healthy and has 
always been singularly free from malaria, in spite of its somewhat 
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low-lying and water-logged situation. Mean temperature 8o-S° F. 
Mean annual rainfall 85-25 inches. 

COLON, the second city of the Republic of Panama, and the 
northern gateway to the Panama canal. The American town of 
Cristobal, which is within the Canal Zone, adjoins Colon and is 
virtually a part of it. The great port works and docks built by 
the American Government at Cristobal make Colon one of the 
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“D” STREET IN COLON, BEFORE THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL • * 

most, important ports of the Caribbean sea, a considerable portion 
of the freight for neighbouring coastal points in Central America 
and northern South America being transhipped there and other 
goods being unloaded for storage in the large bonded warehouses 
within the Canal Zone. Colon has a population of about 33,000, 
not including the residents of the Canal Zone. It is the northern 
terminus of the Panama railroad, 48m. from the city of Panama. 
Jt is the capital of the province of Colon, the seat of a Panaman 
custom-house and of consuls of various countries. 

Colon is now one of the busiest tourist centres in the world, its 
streets lined with shops owned by natives of every land under the 
sun, and selling the varied products of the world. The native pop- 



WEATHER GRAPH OF COLON. THE THERMOMETER REGISTERS THE ANNUAL 
MEAN TEMPERATURE. THE CURVE SHOWS THE MONTHLY MEAN TEMPER- 
ATURE AND THE COLUMNS INDICATE THE NORMAL PRECIPITATION FOR 
EACH MONTH 

ulation is largely negro, chiefly descendants of labourers imported 
from the British West Indies during the various periods of con- 
struction on the Panama canal, and the rule of the road is to keep 
to the left, one of the few cities of importance in Latin America 
following the British custom. The town was founded in 1850, at 
the Atlantic terminus of the original Panama railway, and was 
first called Aspinwall, after William H. Aspinwall (1807-75), one 
of the builders of the railway. The present name, Colon, is the 
Spanish form of Columbus, as the twin city of Cristobal is the 
Spanish of his Christian name. On the completion of the railway 
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in TS55, Colon attained outstanding importance as compared with 
the older Caribbean ports of Panama, and with the first plans for 
the isthmian canal, took on additional prestige. Prior to the begin- 
ning of work on the American canal, in 1903, Colon was notor- 
iously unhealthy, and one of the provisions of the Canal Treaty 
of 1903, giving the United States full sanitary control over the 
cities of Panama, was to enable it to clean up Colon before the 
work of construction was begun. Much of the work of Gen. 
Gorgas {qv.), the sanitary genius of the canal construction, was 
done in and about Colon, which was given a new system of water- 
works and sewerage as well as a complete drainage of the sur- 
rounding swamps in the triumphant fight against yellow fever and 
malaria. Colon is now one of the most healthful tropical cities in 
the world. The Plotel Washington, operated by the United 
States Government, is the popular resort of the Canal Zone. 

(W. Tho.) 

COLON, a town of Matanzas province, Cuba, on the railway 
between Matanzas and Santa Clara, and the centre of a rich sugar- 
planting country. Population (1907) 7,124; 1919 census 8,046. 

COLON. (i) In anatomy, part of the greater intestine (Gr. 
Kb\ov^ from /coXos, curtailed (jCiS? Aliment.ary Canal). (2; Origi- 
nally in Greek rhetoric a short clause, hence a mark (:) in 
punctuation, used to show a break greater than that marked by 
the semicolon (;), and less than that marked by the full stop 
(Gr. KcbXoVj a member, or part). Applied in palaeography to a 
unit of measure in mss., amounting in length to a hexameter line. 

COLONEL, the superior officer of a regiment of infantry or 
cavalry (derived either from Lat. columnar Fr. colo^me, column, 
or Lat. corona, a crown ) ; also an officer of corresponding rank in 
the general army list. The colonelcy of a regiment formerly im- 
plied a proprietary right in it. Whether the colonel commanded 
it directly in the field or not, he always superintended its finance 
and interior economy, and the emoluments of the office, in the 
iSLh century, were often the only form of pay drawn by general 
officers. The general officers of the 17th and i8th centuries were 
invariably colonels of regiments, and in this case the active com- 
mand was exercised by the lieutenant-colonels. At the present 
day, British general officers are often, though not always, given 
the colonelcy of a regiment, which has become almost purely an 
honorary office. The sovereign, foreign sovereigns, royal princes 
and others, hold honorary colonelcies, as coloneis-in-chief or hon- 
orary colonels of many regiments. In other armies, the regiment 
being a fighting unit — usually of three battalions, the colonel is 
its active commander; in the British army the battalions of a regi- 
ment serve separately — ^normally one abroad and one at home in 
peace — and are organized in brigades composed of battalions of 
different regiments. Thus i8th century practice has become the 
modern regulation, and a lieutenant-colonel is the commanding 
officer of the battalion of infantry and regiment of cavalry. Col- 
onels are actively employed in the army at large in staff appoint- 
ments, brigade commands, etc., extra-regimen tally. Colonel-gen- 
eral, a rank formerly used in many armies, still survives in the 
German service, a colonel-general {GcneraUOberst) ranking be- 
tween a general of infantry, cavalry or artillery, and a general 
field marshal {General-Feld-marschaU). Colonels-general are 
usually given the honorary rank of general field marshal. 

The United States. — ^The colonel in the U.S. army is the high- 
est rank to which officers are promoted by seniority. His appro- 
priate command is the regiment. Colonels are assigned to duty as 
chief of staff of divisions, assistant chiefs of staff in the larger 
units, and as assistants in the administrative and supply services. 
The insignia of rank of the colonel is the silver eagle worn on the 
shoulder strap of the uniform. 

COLONIAL OFFICE: see Goverkment Departments. 
COLONIAL PREFERENCE: see Imperial Preference. 

COLONIAL STYLE, in architecture, a term loosely applied 
to any style developed by colonizers; c.g>, the French colonial 
architecture of Morocco, the colonial architecture of Bermuda, 
etc. When used without a qualifying adjective, the term denotes 
specifically the architecture of the English colonies of the North 
American continent during the i7tb and i8th centuries; and also, 
by extension, the continuation and development of that style after 
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the Revolution, down to the coming of the classic revivals, 1800- 
30 {sea Modern ARciriTECTURK ). The peculiar characteristics of 
any colonial architecture result from the attempt to reproduce as j 
closely as possible the architecture of the mother irountry in places 
where labour may be limited or untrained or intluenced by native 
tradition, materials may be different and climate and environment 
may be unfamiliar. 

COLONNA, a noble Roman family, second only to the 
Gaetani cli Sermoneta in anlic(uity, and iir.^t of all the Roman 
houses in importance. The popes Marcellinus, Sixtus Ilf , Sti‘i)hen 
IV. and Adrian III. arc said to have been members of it, liut the 
authentic pedigree of the family begins with I’iolro, lord of Col- 
umna, Palestrina and Palinno (about 1100), [irobably a brother of 
Pope Benedict IX. iJis great grandson Giovanni had two soil‘d, 
respectively the founders of the Coloima di Paliaiio and (.'oloniia 
di Sciarni lines. The third, Colonna-Romano liiu-, is desiendrd 
fiom Federigo Colonna (1J23). Jn the mih cenlury we find the 
Colonna as counts of Tusdilum, and the family was then famous 
as one of the most powerful and turbulent of the great Roman 
clans; its feuds with the Orsini and the Gaetani an* a charatter- 
istic feature of mediaeval Rome and rhe ('ampagna: like* the 
other great nobles of the Campagria, the (’olonna i)liin(lere(l trav- 
ellers and cities and did not even spare the pope himself if they 
felt themselves injured Iiy him, IJoniface \ ill. atleini>ted to 
break their power, excomniuniealed them in ij()7, and tonti.scaletl 
their estates, lie procIaimi‘d a crusack*. against them and cap- 
tured J’alestrina, but they afterwards revengetl th<‘niselv(*s by be- 
sieging him at Anagni, and Sciarra C'oK)nna laid violent hands 
on His Holiness, being with (iilVicully restrained from actually 
murdering him (J303). In 13.17 li'ie ('olonna, at that time almo.sl 
an indejiendent power, were deb’ated by C'ola di Riiai/d, but .soon 
recovered. Pope Marlin \'( ( 1.117-1431 ) was a, ('olonna, and con- 
ferred iminease estates on his family, iin luding .Marino, kra.seati, 
Rocca di Pa))a, Neltuno, Palinao, etc., in the ('ampagna, and other 
liefs in Romagna and Umbria. Tlnar goods were fn‘({U(‘iil ly con- 
fiscated and frequently giv(*n liatk, and the liou.se was .^iibjec t to 
niany changes of fortunt*; during the reign of I’oix* Alexander VI, 
they were again humbled; hut they always remained powerlul and 
jnti>orlant, and memduTS of the family ro.sc^ to cmiiriemc* a.s gent*r- 
ais, prelates uiul slate.smKUi in the* service of tlie (Ininh or other 
powi^rs. In (he war of 15^2 betweiai k'ranei* and Spain there were 
Colonna on boih side.s, and at the battle of Lepanto (1371 ) Marc 
Antonio ('olonna, who commanded the papal <'on(ingeut, gn-atly 
distinguished Iiim.self. A detailed reeoni of the (’olonna tainily 
would he a history of Rome, 'i’o-day tiien* an* Ihreo lines of (.'ol- 
onna: (x ) C'olonna di Paliano, with two branche,s, (he prmci*.*> and 
dukes of Ikdiano, and the princes of Stigliauo; ( .• i ('okmna di 
Sciurra, with two branches, Colonna di Sciarra, princes ol ('ar- ’ 
bagnano, and Uarberini-C'olonna, ])nnce.s of ikileslrina: aii<l (3) 
Colonnu-Romano. Tin* Colonna r^ilaet*, <me of the fim-.st. in Rome, 
was begun by Martin V. and contains a valuable gallery. 

BiuuouRAPitY. — Almanach tlv Ooilia (1775, etc.) ; :\, von Reumout, 
Ceichh'kie der St adt Rum {1868), containing an elaborate ateounl <j 1 
the family; F. (;rcgorovius, Gtu'buMir dtr SUdl Korn hi Afittcfaltn, 

8 vols. (Stuttgart^ 1850-7- trans. from the .-^Ih (ier. ed. by <1. VV. 
Hamilton, 8 voLs. 2nd ed. r<‘v, njoo> oy) ; A, Norvack, Die Rnrhs^raft^n 
Colonna Fmherrn von FHs ((Jross-Strchlit?;, i^joz) ; L. Ko.s.s» Die 
Colonnaf 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1912). 

COLONNA, VITTORLA (7490-1547), marchioness of 
Pescara, Italian poetess, daughter of Fabrizio C’olonna, grand 
constable of the kingdom of Naples and of Anna da Montofuliro, 
was born al Marino, a fief of the Colonna family. She married at 
19 Ferrantc dc Avalos, marquis of Pescara, who was subsequently 
a noted captain of Charles V., and who died of wounds at Milan 
in 152$. During their long separation they corresponded wuMi 
each other in passionate terms in prose and verse. After her 
husband's death, Vittoria lived at Ischia where she composed the 
first of the Rime spmtuali that arc a characteristic feature of her 
poetic genius. In 1539 she was living in Rome, and was the ob- 
ject of a romantic friendship on the part of the ageing Michel- 
angelo. Among her other friends were Cardinal Reginald Pole, 
Conlarini, Cardinal Bembo and Baldassare Castiglione. Her 
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amatory and elegiac poems were printed at P.irma in 1538; a 
third edition, containing lO of her Rime spirit luiU, was piiblLshed 
at Florence soon afterwards; and a iourth was [irinted at Venice 
in J544. 

Biia KxaoMUiv. — \ ^real deal lias liecui written atxnit \'ijtoria 
Colonna, hut perhaps tlie best ae'M>un( of her lue is A. Lu/ 10 , “X’iltoria 
Colonna” in the Rn'isla Stoniai Mcnluviuui, vol. 1 . (.M.antu.'i, i<S«S 5 ); 
A. von Reuinont, \ ittona i'nloniid Vita, ;V<V r pnr\iii, vU . (Italian 
rorrerfed ed , Turin, iSS.O is also <‘\eellenl. j. Le Fevre-Deurnier, 
Vittoriii C(tIonihi ( 1851 ^, aLo in Cvlchriles itaJu'ufu' \ : Vilhu-ia Calouna 
ete. ( 180 }) is .somewhat inan urate, but M, Ri'.seoe, 17 //, Colonna 
(i8()81 lu.iy he rec <itnnu*nded to hav^lidi leader'*. P. F, Xisronli, Re 
R:mr di I'lttorio (.'olnnntt (iS.^o) <Ieals wilii lu'r iicteins. Sor al <> ;\, IC. 
Ravina, Jnr Ranuinrr of n Riiplitirl ; J. J. \V\.''S, Villoria 

Cotonua ( Fiauentelii, 1010 ). 

COLONNADE, in ardiitta tiire, a row of roluniiis. A\'h.en a 
colonnade vomplehdy surniunds a luiiltiing or a court -yard, it is 
known as a [xTi.style (([ v ). \Vhi‘n it projects as a. srp.arau* motif 
or as an entrance poia h, it i.s tailed a port it o (t/.v ) Golonnatiis 
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Two EXAMPLES Of Tilt. COl.ONNADI SHOWING fAIlOVtl THE PUHCLY 
DICORATIVL TYPE AND iUCLOW) ITS USE AS COVIKhD PASSAGF.WAY 

Avert* frequimtly u.sed in the Helhuiistic peritnl to line the .dit*ets 
of towns in Syria and Asia Miiu>r, ami tliks eiisttim .spread 
ihrouglmm the Roman empin*; the city tjf Romo wa.s jiarticularly 
fiih in (‘.samples of this usage. 

COLONNE, EDOUARD ( I S3S- n> 1 1; ) , Frtuuh conductor 
of Italian origin, was born at Bordeaux on July 23, 1S3S, He In;- 
g;in to earn his living wht*n he was eight ytsirs old, but later was 
able in study at. the Ikaris (km.servaloirL% and from 1838**07 was 
tir.si violin at, the Opene In 1873, with the music publisher Hart- 
man, he established a scries of concerts which were <li‘vot,ed more 
t*spet*ially to the production of modern Freiich wa>rks. Subse- 
quently be continued the concerts alone on tin: ba.sis of an us.ho- 
ciation of artists sujiported by the general jgihlic, and under the 
name of the (a)ru:erts ('oloum^ they acquired great, fame and pop- 
ularity. Colonnc conducted also at I he <)i>era, and appeared 
further in London and other Kurop(*an centres. The (joncerts 
Colonnc were of great value to French music because of (he large 
number of new works by Lulu, Dubois, Franck, Reycr, aiwl other 
modern FVench com[)osers whh.h w(rre given at thcan fi)r the first 
time. Much attention wa.s given ailso in their programmes to Ber- 
lioz, whose works were fre<|uenily performed, in many cases after 
long-continued neglect. Colonnc died in Paris on March 28, 
1910. 

COLONSAY: nce IIlCBKIDES. 

COLONY, a term denoting the settlement of the subjects of 
[ a State beyond its territorial limits. It is applied by usage to a 
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group of the subjects of one sovereign State living within the 
bounds of another, and, in this sense, most of the European coun- 
tries have ^‘colonics” in London. By a variant of this usage the 
term is applied also to groups of persons of one original nation- 
ality admitted as denizens to another State. Thus in the United 
States there are many “colonies” or emigrants from European 
powers. More strictly the term refers to (a) the settlement of the 
subjects of a State in an area outside its geographical boundaries, 
but within its administrative sphere; or (b) a territorial unit out- 
side the limits of a State but closely associated with it by ties of 
nationality, administration, economic interest or sentiment. The 
first finds examples in the Teutonic colonies settled in the Baltic 
provinces and in colonies of similar type but different nationali- 
ties in the Balkan peninsula. The second and more general defi- 
nition covers all the variations of colony connected with those 
States which are commonly described as “colonial powers.” 

Early Period. — ^Thc history of colonization in the European 
sphere is generally opened with the activities of the Phoenicians 
on the Mediterranean sea-board. At first from Tyre, and later 
also from Carthage, the Phoenicians founded a series of settle- 
ments among the islands and along the North African coast. 
Their establishment was due to the necessities of trade expansion, 
and they remained trading-posts of the type which became gen- 
eral in a later age in the history of European contact with the 
East. 

The next colonizing power in this region was Greece. In this 
case the character of the colonies and Ijie motives of their estab- 
lishment were more diverse, and present m 3 ny points of compari- 
son with modern colonization. Some were, like the Phoenician 
colonies, outposts for trade; but desire for adventure, political 
discontent and the pressure of population all contributed to the 
exodus from the city-states, as they did later to emigration from 
Britain. The system of government in these colonies was of a 
kind less familiar in modern times. All the Greek colonics, except 
those founded by Athens, were independent of the parent State, 
bound to it only by economic or military advantage or by senti- 
ment; and this independence was, moreover, assumed from the be- 
ginning, in contrast to the slow growth of autonomy in the British 
dominions. 

The Roman colony was again of a different Jype. The expansion 
of Rome was by land, and its method was by conquest, and its 
modern parallel is to be found in the Balkans or the Baltic 
rather than among the colonies of “colonizing powers.” The 
Roman colonies of Imperial Rome were settlements within a prov- 
ince, with certain characteristics and privileges, and were primarily 
centres for the spread of Roman influences in civilization and 
culture. 

Between the downfall of Rome and the great expansion of 
Europe in the I5tb and i6th centuries, the chief exponents of 
colonization were the city-states of the Italian sea-board. Both 
(acnoa and Venice planted colonies in the 12th and 13th centuries 
along the Spanish and Barbary coasts, in Dalmatia and among the 
Greek islands. Like the Phoenician settlements these were mainly 
out-posts for trade, though the grant of land to the great Venetian 
families in Dalmatia and the islands offers a closer approximation 
to modern colonizing methods. 

The Period of World Colonization. — ^These Italian settle- 
ments ended the period of colonization in which the Mediterra- 
nean was the centre. Henceforth the history of colonization 
pivoting about the Atlantic, Indian and (later) Pacific Oceans, 
came to imply the spread of European influence in the non- 
European world. Before the end of the first half of the i6th 
century, the Spanish empire had grown up in Central and South 
America, at Cuba and Hispaniola among the islands and in New 
Spain and Peru on the mainland. By that time too Portugal had 
established her claim to Brazil, and had set her mark on the west 
coast of India and in the Spice islands. France, England and the 
Dutch followed close upon them, wresting from Spain and Portu- 
gal their early monopoly and founding new colonies in North 
America and the West Indies and trading settlements on the 
African coast and in the East. The Danes and the Swedes took 
part also in this wave of expansion, but the west European powers 
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kept their leadership throughout the r7th and iSth centuries. 

The motives of colonization in this period included most of 
those which had led to earlier activities. The increase of trade 
was perhaps the most important factor, but desire for adventure 
and the force of religious or political discontent explained much 
of the emigration- The proselytizing zeal of Portugal and Spain 
was also of some importance, while the whole movement gained 
strength and persistence from international rivalries Colonies 
changed hands as the result of European w^ars; the Dutch suc- 
ceeded Portugal in the Spice islands, and England struggled with 
France for trading predominance on the African coast and in 
India, while the French colonies of Canada and certain West 
Indian islands passed to English control. Trade was the most im- 
portant consideration for all these colonizing powers, and all fol- 
lowed the lead of Spain and Portugal in seeking a monopoly of 
their colonial products. They met with varying success. Both 
the competition and the colonies grew rapidly in the 1 7th century, 
and two factors came to determine the measure of the success of 
the parent State: sea-powder was needed to ward off interloping 
rivals, and cargoes of manufactured goods to supply the colonists’ 
demands. Spain lacked both in the 17th century; Holland could 
not compete wdth France or England, and these two were left 
as the chief protagonists in the colonial struggle. 

The government of the colonies had another feature in common 
besides the principle of trade monopoly, for the tendency in all 
States was to reproduce in their outlying parts their own constitu- 
tional system. This was less marked in the case of Spain than in 
that of France or England: but while the Spanish king ruled the 
Indies, as he did Spain, as part of a medley of dominions which 
had little uniformity of government, yet in many details he fol- 
lowed Spanish procedure. France introduced into Canada the sys- 
tem of legislation by royal edict registered in local parlements and 
the reliance on intendants for maintaining local government; 
while the English colonies possessed legislative assemblies which 
reproduced the spirit and the forms of Stuart parliaments. 

The 19 th and 20 th Centuries. — ^This period of colonization 
ends with the close of the 18th century. The economic changes 
which formed the Industrial Revolution {q,v.) destroyed the eco- 
nomic basis of the colonial system, and the revolutionary era in 
Europe was accompanied by a movement for colonial freedom. 
The United States started the change, and were followed by the 
revolt of Central and South America and the ruin of the empires 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Alone among the colonizing powers Britain carried forward 
some of her colonial traditions to the new age. The early years of 
the 19th century saw the expansion of Canada and the growth of 
new colonies in Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. The 
great emigration of the middle years of the century, and the in- 
creasing demand of industrial England for food-stuffs and raw 
materials transformed these colonies into great dominions who 
could support a quasi-national status. At the same time trading 
interests led to the expansion of control in tropical and semi- 
tropical regions and the establishment of new “crown colonies” 
under the administration of the Colonial Office. International 
rivalry re-appeared in the last quarter of the 19th century. French 
colonization on the south side of the Mediterranean and inland 
penetration from the west coast led to the growth of French con- 
trol over a large part of North Africa, while Spain and Italy later 
extended their interests in the same region. At the end of the 
century Germany started her colonial period. The partition of 
Africa followed, with its welter of delimiting treaties and its 
multiplication of the types of colony, protected areas, and spheres 
of influence. The struggle for Pacific islands and trading posts in 
China accompanied this process, and the United States appeared 
as a colonizing power. The World War brought some readjust- 
ment in the distribution of colonies, and added the new class of 
“mandated territories” to the existing types. 

The developments of the last 50 years seem to be leading to a 
new limitation of the word “colony,” at least in Briiain. The great 
dominions have acquired most of the characteristics of inde- 
pendent States and have to a great extent abandoned the use of 
the term “colony” as applicable to themselves. It is being 
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restricted, therefore, in general use to those region^ to which right , n 
of seif-gov'eriimcnl have not yet bec'ii granted. iSre also Britlsit 
Empire; Africa; M.\nd\te.) tL. M. 1 '.) 

COLOPHON, an ancient city of Ionia, situaterl iiilaiuj about 
15 m. N. of Ephesus. It,s port was a( Notium or N(‘w t'olophon 
The site, now called Tnidnu lies ne.ir Diermendere, 5 in S. of 
Develikeui. Excavations, coinnicnced during 1922, were inUT- 
rupted by the Turkish rcconquest of Asia IMiiujr. ('oiophon was 
a very llourLsbing city in the great period of Icjiiia. It was the 
mother-city of Smyrna; it was ruled l)y a timocracy (oligarchy ol 
wealth) which provided a famou.s troop of c.iVcjlry. It was famous 
for its luxury, imitated from the Lydians, it claimed to have 
produced Homer, but it.s greatest genuine literary n.imes weie 
Xenophanes and MimiuTinus. The first shock to its jirospenly 
was the sack by (iyges of Lydia in (>(>5 i: It dca lined in lavoiir 

of Notium until in 2i>7 Lysiinathus tunsferred a part of tiie 
population to his new city at Ephesus. 

Notium contained the impoitant .shrine of the tdarian Apollo. 

COLOPHON, a final paragraph in sonu‘ nianuscripls and 
many early printed books <av‘c Book), giving pariiiiilars as to 
authorship, date and place of production, and sometimes e.xi>n‘.s,s- 
ing (he thankfulness of tin* author, scribi* or [irinter tin the com- 
pletion of his task. 'Fhus the ( Juillermus, who iiiadi* a famous col- 
lection of sermons 011 tlie go.spids for Suuilay.s and saints’ days, 
records its completion in 14.^7 and submits it to the* 1‘orreHion of 
charitable n.'aders, and vSir 'Thomas Malory imtc‘s tliai his Marie 
d' Arthur ‘‘was (‘luled in the ix yi^re of (Ik* ri'jgne of Kyiig Edward 
the fourth,” and bids his readers ‘Traye for me whyie 1 am on lym* 
that (iod sonde im* good flelyueraiu <*. ami whan I ani di'ed I [>rayt‘ 
you all jiraye for my scjule.” 'The i‘arlu‘st printed paragra[)h of 
thi.s kind is that wliich Eiisl and Schoc'ffer printed at tlit* end of 
their famous jisalUa’ of 1457 in red ink; Prrstns i> palmar urn (.v/c 
for pMilmanm) codex vetiustaiv enpitaHnm deeoraiits Huhncii- 
thmihusqiic siiffidenter dislindus, Adi?iuetji}one artijtnasa im- 
primendi ar airurlrrizaudi ab.sque calami vIJa cxaracioue sic cjji’- 
ilidiiis, lit ad cusebiam dci Industrie o 7 consummatus. Per lahan- 
ncm Ju.st ciucm mav,nnfittumi Pi Petrum Sihojjer de iicr}Lszhcim 
Anno domini Mlll'simo, cen, Ivii. in vis\Uia Asdtmpcionls. In 
the Vienna copy of this and in iheir Latin Bible of LpL! they 
added a device of lwc» slm'lds at the end of the paragraph, and this 
adtlitiou wa.s widely copied. When a leal or page was added lo thi* 
title of a book at its bi*giiuiing the iniportame of the.se final para- 
graplus sliAvly ilhuini.shed, and the information lht*y gave wa.s 
gradually Ininsfcwd to the title-page, (,'omplete title-pages Inair- 
ing the* date and namt; of thc^ publishers are fouml in most ImoLs 
printed after 1520, ami the final paragraph, if retained at all, was 
gradually reduced to information as to (he. printer and dati% From 
the use of the won! iii the sen.^e of a 'Minishing siruke” (from the 
story that the final charge of the <’a\alry of ('o)ophon was always 
decisive) such a liiial paragraph as has been (l<*scrihed is called 
by hibliographer.s a “colophon,” hut ihi.*' name for it is <|uite pos,si- 
bly not earlier than the LSih century. (A. W, P.) 

COLORADO, known us Iho “Centennial State’* lfecau.se of 
its entrance into the Union in 1876, loo years after the Uedara- 
tiou of Independence, i,s u State of the fhiited vStaU-s of America, 
situated between ,^7'’ and 41"' N. lat. and lo:'* and io</* W. longi- 
tude. The State is bounded on the north by Wyoming and 
Nebraska, on the east by Nebraska anti Kansas, on iht' south by 
Oklahoma and New Mexico and on the wt^st by Utah, It is the 
seventh largest Stale in the Union, having an area of 103.94^ 
sq,m., of which 290 are water surface. 

Physiography.— Colorado embraces in its ar(*zi a great vziriety 
of plains, mountains and plateaux, it lies ut the junction of the 
Great Plains — ^which in their upward .slant to the westward atlzdn 
an average elevation of about 4,000 ft. along the eastern boundary 
^with the Rocky mountains, to the west of which is a portion 
of the Colorado plateau. These are the three physiographic 
provinces of the State. { 5 ee section Geology.) The Colorado 
pkthau. includes a number of lofty plateaux— the Roan or Book, 
Uncc^mpahgre, etc., which form the eastern continuation of the 
high plateaux of Utah and cover the western quarter of the 
State. Its eastern third consists of. rich, imbroken plains. 


On the weidcrn edge of these {ilain.*? lies an abrupt, massive and 
strangely uniform cliain of mount airis, known in thi* neighbour- 
hood of Coloniflo Spring.'^ as the Rampart range, ami in the 
extreme north as the l^'rout ntiige, and often denominated as a 
whole by the latter name. 'Tin* upturning of thi* roi'ks of the 
(ireat 1‘lains at the foot of liie lu'onl range d(‘velops an interest- 
ing tupograpliy, the harder laj-ers \c<MlIi(*ring into grotescjuely 
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j curious forms, as seen in the famnuh Harden of the (lods at the 
foot of Pikes pe.iL Behind thi.s barrit*r tiu* whole iountry Is 
t*h‘vali*d about 2,000 ft. abovt* tin* level of the plains region. In 
it.s lowest [lortions just luEhul the front ranges are I In* natural 
‘'parks” — great plateaux encIo.«ed by .siipeib ranges. To the west 
of th<*se and bet\\<*en them, zind covering the remainder of the 
Stale <*as{ of the piatt^au regiFin, is an entanglement of mountains, 
tier zihove tier, nmniug fnnn north to south, buttres.sed laterally 
with sfdendid spurs, (‘ut liy river valh'vs and dividi'd by niesa.s 
and plateau.x. Thes(‘ various (bains an* known by a niultinide of 
Unal name.s. Anunij^^ the finest of the chain.s an* the Rampart, 
Saugrt* de (Vi.sio, Sau Juan, Sawatrii (Saguache) and Elk ranges. 
'The first, like tin* otln*r ranges abufring fnmi north to south 
upon the nrgiim of tin* prairie, ri.ses abruptly from the jilain and 
ha.s ;i fnn*, bold outHm*. It (iintaias a number of fine summits 
doinimiled ]jy Bik(‘S peak ( 14,110 ft.). IMueh more Ix^autiful ns 
a wliole is the Sangre d(» Uri.st o jange. At its southern end arc 
Blanca peak ( epAfis ft.) and Old Ibddy (^4,125 ft.), both in 
Uo.'^tilla county. 'The mountains of the vSau Juan ranges of the 
sonih-weM are jxirticularly abrupt ;ind jaggt'd. Mo.st magnificent 
of ail th(* mouutams of (’olorado, howevt-r, are the Sawatch and 
adjm'ning nmge.s in the centre of the State. The former (the 
name i.s used a little loo.sely) con.sists of almost zi Si>Iid ma.ss of 
granite, lias an zivenigc (devatiou of probably 13,000 ft,, presents 
a bioad zind mas.sive outline and has a mean breadth of 15 to 20 
inile.s. Mt, Ouray (13,055 ft.), in ('huffee county, mtxy be taken 
a.s the southern end. and the splendid Mount of the Holy (?ross 
(13,078 ft.), in Eagle county — .so mtmeii from the figure of its 
snow-filJed ravines — as the norlhern. Behvctm the two lie numer- 
ous high peaks inchuiing Ml. Elbert (14,420 ft.), the highest 
peak in the. St;de. The Elk range is geologically interesting fur 
the almost unexampled <!isplacement of the stnUa of which it h 
composed and the zipparent confusion which has thence arisen. 
The most reniiirktible of its separate summits, which rise superbly 
in a crescent about Asfxm, is North Italian peak (13,225 ft.), 
displaying the red, white and green of Italy’s national colours. 
A few miles to the north and north-east of the Mount of the 
Holy Cross arc Torrey peak (14.336 ft.) and Grays peak (14,341 
ft), in Summit county; Mt. Evans (14,259 ft.), in Clear Creek 
county; and Rosalie peak (i3>574 fU), in Park county; a little 
farther north, in Gilpin, Grand and Clear Qreek counties, James 
peak (x3,2S9 ft.), and, in Boulder county, Longs peak (14,255 
feet). Altogether there are at least 6qo summits exceeding x 2,000 
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SCENES IN THE COLORADO ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


1. Sandstone spires, in the Garden of the Gods, near Colorado Springs. 

70 m. south of Denver. This tract, ovrned by the city of Colorado 
Springs, includes some 500 acres of ridges and grotesque shapes of 
brightly coloured sandstone 

2. Lariat Trail, so called from its lariat-like twists and turns. The trail 

ascends to the crest of Lookout Mountain, near Denver 

3. Looking into the valley of Estes Park, at the eastern entrance to the 

Rocky Mountain Park, about 70 m. northwest of Denver 


4. The Gateway Rocks, which form the entrance to the Garden of the Gods. 

Near top, at left, the “Kissing Camels” 

5. Herd of sheep returning to corral. The Maggie Gulch sheep ranch, in 

the Rocky Mountains, near Silverton 

6 . Silverton, about 200 m. southwest of Denver. It has been noted for its 

lead and silver production. Entirely surrounded by mountains, it is 
popular for winter and summer sports 
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CITIES AND MINING CENTRES OF COLORADO 


1* From stops of the Stato oapitof, Dcovor, Colorado^ looking Hcrofts the 
tawnfc of the Civic Centre toward the Rooky Mountaini 

2, Air view of Denver, capital of the State, with a population of approxi- 

mately 300,000 

3. Gold mines at Cripple Creek, at the flcopraphtcal centre of Colorado. 

Gold was first discovered here In 1S31 


4. Gold mine and stump-mill, near Tullurlde, about 200 m, S.W. of Denver 

5. A street in Black Hawk, 55 m. west of Denver. Founded durinn the 

great mimiflratlon of 1859, It Is one of the o^(Jc^t minino towns of 
Colorado 

€• View of Tel lurid®. Sincr the cornparative exhaustion of Alaskan sources 
of oold supply, the mines of Colorado have become especially valuable 
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ft. in altitude, 300 above 13,000 and 46 above 14,000. 

Cirques, vailey troughs, numberless beautiful cascades, sharp- 
ened alpine peaks and ridges, glacial lakes and valley moraines 
offer everywhere abundant evidence of glacial action, which has 
modified profoundly practically all the ranges. The Park range, 
east of Leadville, and the Sa watch range are particularly fine 
examples. Much of the grandest scenery is due to glaciation. 

Among the most remarkable 
orographical features of the State 
are the great mountain “parks” — 

North, Estes, Middle, South and 
San Luis — extending from the 
northern to the southern border 
of the State, and lying (with the 
exception of Middle park) just 
east of the continental divide. 

These “parks” are great plateaux, 
not all of them level, lying be- 
low the barriers of surrounding 
mountain chains. North park, 
the highest of all, is a lovely 
country of meadow and forest. 

Middle park is not level, but is 
traversed thickly by low ranges 
like the Alleghenies ; in the 
bordering mountain rim are several of the grandest mountain 
peaks and some of the most magnifiqpnt scenery of the State. 
Estes park is small, only 20 m. long and iiever more than 2 m. 
broad ; it is in fact the valley of Thompson creek. By many it is 
accounted among the loveliest of Colorado valleys. Seven ranges 
lie between it and the plains. South park is similarly quiet and 
charming in character. Much greater than these is San Luis park. 
The surface is nearly as fiat as a lake, and it was probably at one 
time the bed of an inland sea. In the centre there is a long 
narrow lake fed by many streams. It has no visible outlet, but 
is fresh. The San Luis park, which runs into New Mexico, is 
traversed by the Rio Grande del Norte and more than a dozen 
of its mountain tributaries. These parks are frequented by great 
quantities of large game, and — especially the North and Middle — 
arc famous hunting-grounds. They are fertile* too, and their com- 
bined area is something like 13,000 sq. miles. 

The drainage system of the State is complicated. Eleven topo- 
graphical and climatic divisions are recognized by the United 
States Weather Bureau within its borders, including the several 
parks, the continental divide and various river valleys. Of the riv- 
ers, the North Platte has its soqjrces in North park; the Colorado 
(the Grand branch), in Middle park; the South Platte, in South 
park; the Arkansas, in Lake county; and the Rio Grande in San 
Luis park. Four of these flow east and south-east to the Missouri, 
the Mississippi and the gulf ; but the waters of the Colorado sys- 
tem flow to the south-west into the Gulf of California. Among the 
other streams, almost countless in number among the mountains, 
the systems of the Dolores, White and Yampa, all in the west, are 
of primary importance. The scenery on the head-waters of the 
White and Bear, the upper tributaries of the Gunnison and on 
many of the minor rivers of the south-west, is wonderfully beauti- 
ful. The South Platte falls 4,830 ft. in the 139 m. above Denver; 
the Grand, 3,600 ft. in the 224 m. between the mouth of the Gun- 
nison and the Forks; the Gunnison, 6,477 ft. in the 200 m. to its 
mouth (except for 16 m., never with a gradient of less than 10 
ft.) ; the Arkansas, 7,000 ft. in its 338 m. west of the Kansas line. 
Of the smaller streams the Uncompahgre falls 2,700 ft. in 134 m., 
the Las Animas 7,100 ft. in 113 m., the Los Pinos 4,920 ft. in 
75 m., the Roaring Fork 5,923 ft. in 64 m., the Mancos 5,000 ft. 
in 62 m., the La Plata 3,103 ft. in 43 m., the Eagle 4,293 ft. in 
62 m., the San Juan 3,785 ft. in 303 m., the Lake Fork of the 
Gunnison 6,047 ft. in 59 miles. The canyons formed in the moun- 
tains by these streams are among the glories of Colorado and of 
America. The grandest are the Toltec gorge near the southern 
boundary line, travqfsed by the railway 1,500 ft. above the 
bottom; the Red gorge and Rouge canyon of the Upper Grand, 
and a splendid gorge 16 m. long below the mouth of the Eagle, 
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with walls 2,000-2,500 ft. in height; the Grand canyon of the 
x\rkansas (8 m.) above Canyon city, with granite walls towering 
2,600 ft. above the boiling river at the Royal gorge; and the 
superb Black canyon (15 m.) of the Gunnison and the Cimarron. 
But there are scores of others which, though less grand, are hardly 
less beautiful. The exquisite colour contrasts of the Cheyenne 
canyons near Colorado Springs, Boulder canyon near the city of 
the same name, Red Clifi and Eagle River canyons near Red Cliff, 
Clear Creek canyon near Denver — ^with walls at places 1,000 ft. 
in height — the Granite canyon (ri m.) of the South Platte west 
of Florissant, and the fine gorge of the Rio de las Animas (1,500 
ft.), would be considered wonderful in any State less rich in still 
more marvellous scenery. Among the peculiar features of the 
mountain landscapes are the mines. In districts like that of 
Cripple Creek their enormous ore “dumps” dot the mountain 
flanks like scores of vast ant-hills; and in Eagle River canyon 
their mouths, like dormer windows into the granite mountain roof, 
may be seen 2,000 ft. above the railway. More than a dozen 
mountain passes lie above 10,000 feet. Argentine pass (13,132 ft.), 
near Grays peak, is one of the highest wagon roads of the world; 
just east of Silverton is Rio Grande pass, about 12,400 ft. above 
sea level, and in the Elk mountains between Gunnison and Pitkin 
counties is Pearl pass (12,715 feet). Many passes are traversed 
by the railways, especially the splendid scenic route of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western, with a water-level route through the 
Royal gorge of the Arkansas river. Among the higher passes are 
Hoosier pass (10,313 ft.) in the Park range; Hayden Divide 
(10,780) and La Veta pass (9,378), both of these across the 
Sangre de Cristo range; the crossing of the San Miguel chain at 
Lizard Head pass (10,250) near Rico; of the Uncompahgre at 
Dallas Divide (8,977) near Ouray; of the Elk and Sawatch 
ranges at Fremont (11,320), Tennessee (10,276) and Breckenridge 
(11,503) passes, and the Busk tunnel, all near Leadville; and 
Marshall pass (10,950) above Salida. 

The climate of Colorado is exceptional for regularity and 
salubrity. The mean annual temperature for the State is about 
46® F. Owing to the complex orography of the State, few climatic 
generalizations can be made. It may be said, however, that the 



south-east is the warmest portion, lying as it does outside the 
mountains; that the north-central region is usually coldest; that 
the normal yearly rainfall for the entire State is about 15*5 in., 
with great local variations (rarely above 27 in.). Winds are 
constant and rather high (5 to 10 m.), and for many persons 
are the most trying feature of the climate. Very intense cold pre- 
vails in winter in the mountains, and intense heat (no® F or more 
in the shade) is often experienced in summer, temperatures above 
90® being very common. Nevertheless, the climate of Colorado 
is not to be judged severe, and that of the plains region is in 
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many ways iclcai. In the lowlands the snow is always slight and 
it disappears almost immediately, even in the very foothills of 
the mountains, as at Denver or Coloratlo Springs. However hot 
the summer day, its night is always cool and dewless Between 
July and October there i.s little rain, day after day bringing a 
bright and cloudless sky. Humidity is moderate (annual averages 
for Grand Junction, Pueblo, Denver and Cheyenne, Wyo., for 
6 A.M., about 50 to 66; for 6 p.ivr., 33 to 50). Sun.shine is almost 
continuous; for the whole State the average of perfectly “clear” 
clays is normally above Colorado, because of its lowne.ss 

of humidity and clarity of atmosphere, has many famous arid 
health resorts. 

Flora and Fauna. — ^Thc life zoniis of Colorado are simi^Ie in 
arrangement. The boreal embraces the highest mountain altitudes; 
the transition belts it on both sides of the continental divdde; the 
upper Sonoran takes in about the eastern half of the i)lains region 
cast of the mountains, and is represcaited furtlier by two small 
valley penetrations from Utah. Timber i.s conl'med almost wholly 
to the high mountain sides, the mountain vallevs and the parks 
being for the most part bare. Nowhere is the timber large or 
dense. The timber-line on the mountains is at about 10.000 ft., 
and the snow line at about 11,000 feet. It is suppo'^ed that the 
forests were much richer before the S(‘tllemeiil of the State, 
which was followed by reckless consumption and wastt* and tlie 
more terrible ravages of lire. In iS;.?-;!) the wood<‘(l area was 
estimated at ^2% of the State’s area. It is c(‘rlainiy mmh less 
now. The principal trees, afUu* tb* yellow and iodgefiole. pines, 
arc the red fir, so-called hendock and cedar, the Kngelmann spruce, 
the cottonwood and the as[)en {Popidits t}rmuJiud*\s), In nSgc; 
Federal forest reserves had beem crfvited aggn'gating 4,8 p; .sq.m, 
in extent, and by this had been increase<l to sq. milrs. 

The reserve.s cover all it U(h‘.'i of 7,000 t(» i.pooo feel. 

Large game is still found in limited nuinber.s wc.^t of the con- 
tinental (lividc. The great {>arksarea favourite range and shelter. 
Deer and elk frec(uenl the mountains of tht‘ norlli-\v<‘st, in Kouti 
and Rio Blanco counties, adjoining the reservations o( the Un- 
coinpahgrc and Uintali (he Indians. The hi.son have be(*n <‘x- 
(ermina(t‘d. (‘onsiderable hands of anteltipe Iivi‘ in (he parks, and 
even descend to the eastern plains, and the niule-deer, (lat 
most lommou of large game, is 
foumi through the mountains of 
the west. (Jrix^ly or silver-tii), 
brown and black licars are found 
in the same region. Rarest of all 
is the magnificent mountain 
.sheep. Gann^ i.s protected zeal- 
ously, if not .successfully, by the 
Statt'. F'ish art' not naturally 
very abundant, l)ul the mountain 
brooks are the finest home for 
trout, and these, as well as bass, 
catfush and some other varieties, 
have been used to stock the 
streams. 

Soil. — The soils of the low- 
lands are prevailingly sandy 
loams, wit.h a covering of rich 
mould. The lands available for 
agriculture arc the lowland.s and 
the mountain parks and valleys. 

Cultivation is not intensive. 

Speaking generally, irrigation Is cs.senlial to succe.ssful cultivation, 
and where it is practicable the soil proves richly productive. Irri- 
gation ditches having been exempted from taxation in X872, exten- 
sive systems of canals were soon developed, especially after uSSo. 
The Constitution of Colorado declares the waters of its streams 
to be the property of the Stale, and a groat body of irrigation 
law and practice has grown up about this firovision. The riparian 
doctrine does not obtain in Colorado. In no other part of the 
serai-arid region of the country are the irrigation problems so 
diverse and difficult. The average annual cost of water jxer acre, 
in 1919, was estimated at about 87 cents. There are irrigated lands 
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Turning the water from a 

RANCH IRRIGATION DITCH TO A 
FURROW 


in every county. As a result of irrigation the Plalto is often dry 
in eastern Colorado in the summi'r, and the Arkansas .shrinks so 
below Pueblo that little water reaches Kansas. 'Fhe water is 
almost wholly taken from the rivers, hut undertlow is also uti- 
lized, especially in San Luis park. The South BlaUt* is much the 
most important irrigating strt'am. The exhaust ion, or :illeg(‘d ex- 
hnu.^lion, by irrigatitm in Cekirado of the waters of the Rio 

Grande, has raist'd internal ioiial 
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questions of much interest be- 
tween Mexico and llie United 
States, which weri' settled in 
iqo7 by a conveiilion ph'dging 
tilt' United States to deliver 
60,000 ac It. of water annually in 
tin* bed oi (he Kio Grande at 
llie A({'<iuivi Madn'. just above 
Juan‘z; in casi‘ of drijught this 
su})[»ly being diminishec] [irc^por- 
t innately to (he tliiiiinution in 
th(‘ Uniu'd State^^. One of the 
IVlis' 'm-I^Tt.-ikinL's ../Ihi- na- 

Sll’jirlUli!, i rt'clamalion .si'i-mcc ls the 

constrtu (ion of 77 rn. of canal 
and t)f a 6 in, tumu'l, iMMieath a 
mountain, betwt'en the eanyon of 
the Gunni.sun and tile valley 
(»f the Um omp.'ihgie, d(\signed to 
inak<‘ produclive some i.|.o,ooo 
ac. in (he latlt'r valley. Stock-raising has always lieen important. 
The jKirks and mountain valleys are largely given iiver to ranges. 
Idle native grasses art* esj)t*cially adapted for fodder. The grama, 
buffalo, and buneh varit'lies tun' on the sl(*m niul furnish through- 
out the winter an exct'IIt'ni nmgt* foot! 1’hoe native* gras.ses, even 
the thin bum h varit'tit's of dry hill,'., art* surprisingly nutritious, 
comparing vt'ry favtmrably with cultivated gras.st's. Large area.s 
Itanporarily (It'vntt'd to cultivation with poor suett'S.s, ami later 
allowed to rt'vt'rt to ranges, haxa* iii'ctime [irosptu'ons and t'ven 
not(‘d a.s stock tount ly. 'Idiis is triu* of (ht* .saml-hill region 
of ea.slt'rn Colorado, 'riu* gra.<s tloia of the lowlantl.'' is not 
so ruh in variety nor so abundant in quality as that of higli 
altitude*'. 
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SUNNYSIDC GOLD MINING PLANT 
NEAR SILVERrON COL 0 R«A D O. 


Minerals. — (kiloratlo is pre-einim'ntly a mim*ral region, and to 
this fact it owi’.s its colonizat ion. It pos.sesst-s unliniift'd supplies, 
a.s yet not greatly exploit (^d. of fine building stones, some oil and 
asfihalt and related bituminon.s ]>roduets, a ft'w precions and 
srmi-]>n‘n’ous .stones (ei^pi'cially tourmalines, Iieryl.s and a(iua- 
niarint's found nt'ar t’anyon, m‘ar**tb(' Royal gorge of the Arkan.sa.s 
riverb rare ojjalized ami jasperizeal wooil (in thi* eastern part 
of K1 l\a.so county), lamshlerable wealth of lead ami copper, 
enonnoLLS tiehls of Iiituminons c(;ai and great wt'alth of the 
precious metals. In the exploitation of the last there have been 
three periods: 'Fhat before (htt discovery of the iead-carbonatc 
.silviT ores of Leadville in iS7<), in which period goUbinining was 
predominant ; the .suu'eeding years until 1*^04, in which silver- 
mining wa.s predominant ; and the period since 1894, in which 
gold has attaine<i (he primacy. The two metals are found hi more 
than 50 counties, San Miguel, (iilpin, Titkin, Clear ('reck. Lake. 
San Juan and Teller being the leading producers. The Cripple 
Oeek field in the las(-nam<'(I county was one of the most, wonder- 
ful mining districts of Amerit‘;i. LeadvilU*. in Lake county, was 
another. The district about Silvertun (pro<iucl XiH70~i900 about 
$35,000,000, priiici{>ally .silver and Iea<l, and mostly after 1881) 
also had a remarkable development; and Creede, in the years of 
its brief prosperity, was a phenomenal silver-field. 

The stratified rocks of the Great Plains, the parks and the 
plateaux contain enormous quantities of coal. The coal-bearing 
rocks are confined to the Upper (Cretaceous, and almost wholly to 
the Laramie formation. The main areas arc on the two flanks 
of the Rockies* with two smaller fields in the parks. I’he east 
group includes the fields of Canyon city (whose product is the 
ideal domestic coal of the western Stale.s)r Raton and the South 
Platte; the park group includes the Cones field and the Middle 
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park; the west group includes the Yampa, La Plata and Grand 
River fields. The total includes every variety from typical lignite 
to typical anthracite. The aggregate area of beds is estimated 
by the United States Geological Survey at i8,ioo sq.m, (seventh 
in rank of the States of the Union) ; and the accessible coal, on 
other authority, at 33,897,800,000 tons. The industry began in 



Graph of the value of gold, silver and copper, lead and zinc 

PRODUCED IN COLORADO FROM 1870 TO 1935 


1864, in which year 500 tons were produced. The product first 
exceeded one million tons in 1SS2, two in 1888, three in 1890, 
four in 1893, five in 1900. 

Mineral springs are numerous and occur in various parts of the 
State, The most important are at Buena Vista, Ouray, Wagon 
Wheel gap, Poncha or Poncha springs (90°-! 85® F), Canyon city, 
Manitou, Idaho springs and Glenwood springs (i2o°-i4o° F, 
highly mineralized). The last three places, all .beautifully situated 
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Graph of coal mined in Colorado from leao to 1935 . the re- 
corded PRODUCTION begins IN 1864 WITH 500 TONS FROM THE MAIN 
COAL AREAS 


— the first at the base of Pike’s peak, the second in the Clear creek 
canyon, and the third at the junction of the Roaring Fork with 
the Grand river — ^have an especially high repute. 

Government and Population. — The first and only State 
Constitution was adopted in 1876. It requires a separate popular 
vote on any amendment — though as many as six may be (since 
1900) voted on at one election. Amendments have been rather 
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freely adopted. The general assemblies are biennial, sessions lim- 
ited to 90 days (45 before 1884); State and county elections are 
held at the same time (since 1902). A declared intention to become 
a United States citizen ceased in 1902 to be sufficient qualification 
for voters, full citizenship (with residence qualifications) being 
made requisite. An act of 1909 provides that election campaign ex- 
penses shall be borne “only by the State and by the candidates” 
and authorizes appropriations for this purpose. Full woman suf- 
frage was adopted in 1893 (by a majority of about 6,000 votes). 

Women have served in the legis- 
lature and in many minor offices. 
The governor may veto any sep- 
arate item in an appropriation 
bill. The State treasurer and aud- 
itor may not hold office for two 
consecutive terms. Popular initia- 
tive and referendum were intro- 
duced in 1910, recall of officials 
in 1912. County government is 
of the commissioner type. 

The population of the State 
Graph showing growth of the in 1930 was 1,035,791 (United 
POPULATION of COLORADO FROM States census). The first census 
I860 TO 1930 of Colorado, taken in i860, 

showed a population of 34,277. The population at other census 
periods was as follows: In 1870, 39,864; in iSSo, 194,327; in 
1890, 413,249; in 1900, 539wOo; in 1910, 799,024; in 1920, 
939,629. The decade 1920-30 showed an increase of 96,162, or 
10-2%, as compared with 17-6% in the preceding census period. 
In 1930, 91*8% of the population were native-born, 98-4% being 
whites. Negroes and Indians numbered 13,223, and there were 233 
Chinese and 3,213 Japanese. The density of population increased 
from 9*1 persons per sq.m, in 1920 to lo-o in 1930. 


Table I. Population of the Plight Largest Cities of Colorado 



^930 

1920 

1910 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs . 
Boulder 

Greeley 

Trinidad . 

Fort Collins 

Grand Junction 

287,861 

50,096 

33,237 

11,223 

12,203 

It, 732 
11,480 
10,247 

256,491 

43,050 

30,105 

11,006 

10,958 

10,906 

^^,755 

8,665 

213,381 

41,747 

29,078 

9.539 

8,179 

10,204 

8,210 

7,754 


The decay of mining towns, notably Leadville, Cripple Creek 
and Creede altered the balance between urban and rural popula- 
tion. In 1930 the urban population was 50-2% of the whole, the 
rural 49-8%. The table shows the comparative population figures 
for the eight largest cities. Roman Catholics are in the lead 
among church adherents ; of the Protestant denominations, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Baptists are most numerous. The South 
Ute Indian reservation in the south of the State, 619 sq.m, in 
area, is the home of the Moache, Capote and Wininuche Utes, of 
Shoshonean stock. 

Finance and Education. — The general assessment valuation 
of taxable property in 1936 was $1,103,563,605, on which there 
was a State levy of 3-00 mills, the largest increase in valuation 
being that on automobiles and trucks. In 1936 the total revenue 
collected and total disbursements for all purposes amounted to 
$38,138,805. Important sources of revenue other than the general 
property tax, are: the gasolene tax, motor vehicle licenses, the 
inheritance tax, and the sales tax passed in 1935. In 1936 the 
voters approved a measure empowering the legislature to enact a 
progressive rate income tax for the State. Important disburse- 
ments are for highways, educational institutions, and remittances 
to the counties. The bonded indebtedness of the State on Jan. i, 
1936, was $4,766,200, excluding $15,460,000 for the Moffat Tun- 
nel district. There were outstanding, in 1936, county bonds 
amounting to $2,168,250, municipal bonds of $63,470,630, and 
school district bonds of $25,353,530. 

The public-school system of Colorado dates from 1861, when a 
school law was passed by the territorial legislature; this law was 
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superseded by fhaL of [S76, which with subsequent amendincnts is 
still in force. In expendifure for the public-schools per head of 
total population, ('olorado is sixth in rank of the 4S States. The 
school population in i().^4 was 311,970, of whom 23S,«SoS attended 
school. The total number of teachers was 9,195, and of school 
buildings 2,965. The average number of days attt*mled per year 
tier pupil enmlieil was, in 1934, i3h-j. an incn‘as(‘ from 93-^ in 
1900. The total expeiuliture for public schools in 1934 was 
$iS,2r 1,815, $9--73 per head. Thi‘ income of the ]>ermanen( 
school fund, derived from Federal land grants, is annually at>por- 
tioned among the districts. The remainder of the school funds, and 
by far the greater amount, is raised hv local taxation Only 2-S^' 
of the population ten years of age and ov(‘r were listed as illiii*rate 
in the census of 1930. Tin* tK‘rceii{agi‘ of illil(‘rat(‘s among the 
native whites was o-S; among the foreign-born wlnte, .S-(>; and 
among the negroes 3-9. Tin* Slalt* inst it utioris an*: d’In* University 
of Colorado, at Doiilder (optaied 1877); tlie S( hool of iMine.s. at 
Golden ('1874); Agricultural college, at h'ort ('ollins ( iS7()): 
Colorado College of iCducatioii, at Greeley (foiind(‘d as tht‘ State 
Normal school, 1SS9); Western State ri)ll(‘ge, at (Jiinni.son, 
Adams Slate Normal school, at Alamosa; ami a .^cliool .it ('olorado 
K^prings for the deaf and blind. All art* su[)ported by special taxes 
and appropriations — tlie Agricultural ct^Ilegt* n^ceiving also the 
usual aid from the Ft'deral (ioverniiU'nt . lL\*j)eriinenlal stations in 
connection with the Agricultural college are maintaimul :i\ flilTerent 
points. Institutions of higln^r <*du('ation. other than those sup- 
ported by the State, are: Coloratk) college at ('olora<lo Springs; 
University of Deiivta*, ('olorado Woniairs coll(‘g(‘, and Regis col- 
lege, all at Denver; ami Lorello Heights college at Loretto. The 
llnited States maintains an Indian sciiool at Grand Junction 

Of charitable and reformatory institutions, a sohliers' and 
sailors’ home is maintained at Monte V'isla, an insjuie hospital at 
Pueblo, a home for dependent and iK^gleeted childnai at Dtmver, 
liomes for mental <ieiec(ives at Ridgt^ and (irami junction, an 
industrial sHiool for girls near Morrison, and for boys ai Golden, 
a reformatory at Ihiena Vista and a penittmtiary at Canyon ('ity. 
Denver was one of tin* earlier cities in the (tmniry to institute 
special courts for juvenile oflender.s, a reform that is widening in 
inlluence and proini.se. parole .system is in force in Uu^ State 
reformat, (vry, and in the industrial school at Golden ffor youtiiful 
offendor.sj no locks, j>ar.s or cells are usi‘tl, the !hi*(iry being to 
treat tint inmale.s as “students.’' 'Flie Stale ha.s a j.>aroIe law and 
an indeterminate-sentence law for ci)nvicts. 

Industry, Trade and Transport.— In lint decade 1010-20 
agriculture displaced mining as Colorrulo's most important in- 
dustry. The number of farms in 1935 amounted to 63,6^4; (heir 
total area amounted to 29,978,472 acres, and their average .si/.e 
increased by 1935 to 471*2 acres. The value of all farm lands 
and buildings amounted to $418,757,555. Reports for 19.55 indi- 
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cated increased, numbers of farms hut decreased acreage in farms, 
capital valuations and values of products, as compared with the 
X930 figures. The farm population decreased between tlie years 
1930 and 1935 from 282,827 to 276>i98, Less than onc-half of 
the farms are operated by managers or tenants. Irrigation is 
extensively used throughout the main agricultural areas. The 
acres actually irrigated increased from 2,792,032 in 1910 to 3,393,- 
619 in X930. Organized drainage enterprises, most of them having 
been rendered necessary by faulty irrigation, had affected, in 1930 
366,719 ac., at a cost of ^,358,866. According to the 1935 cen- 
sus of agriculture, 4,961,000 ac. of the farms were in crops; the re- 
maining acreage was in pasture or idle under provisions of the 


Agricultural Ailjustiucnt Adniiniblralioii. The severe drought in 
1934 cauvsed production of crops to fall to the lowest point in 25 
years; only 3.047,31)0 acres wore harvested. The principal 1935 
farm crops were: 


('ro[)s 

Acr(‘agc 

Production 

Farm Value 

$ 

All ('rops . 

.!,()() 1 ,000 


() 2, (>03 ,000 


J, 2 ()<),C >00 

10, 7(0 ,000 bii. 

7,102,000 

W hiMl 

553*000 

(>,532,000 bii. 

5,885,000 


lf)0,000 

.] ,480,000 hu. 

1 ,532,000 

IJiirIcy 

321,000 

(),.| ;o,ooo bii. 

2,825,000 

INitatofS 

100,000 

18,000,000 ])U 

(), 540,000 

'laauHkiv 

1,000,000 

I 1 2,0(X> tons 

11,1 28,000 

Wild Hay 1 

3^4,000 

354,000 tons 

2,124,000 

I hy bcaas 

.j 45,000 

1 1 7,400,000 lbs. 

3,003,000 

Gantalonpcs 

\l)plfS 

(>,240 

1 ,030,000 crates 
j ,500,000 bu. 

772,000 

i,o<)7,ooo 

I'lai'lics 


1 ,27(>,000 lju. 

1,021,000 

( 'hernt-.s 


4,(»<)2 tons 

233,000 

Sugar l>c*(‘ts 

140,000 

I , 82 (>,ooo .short tons 

ro,{>og,ooo 


On Jan i, 1935, (lu‘rc wej-e 312,000 hor.ses; 22,000 mules; 1,439, - 
000 cattle; 2,736,000 sheep and 273,000 swine on the farms of 
('‘olorado. 

As in tin* tase of iigriculturc, the mining industry in Colorado 
was hani hit fiy the i*coriomic flcpressioii beginning in 1929; by 
1934, however, a niark{‘ti nwival of production ha(l set in. Colo- 
raclo, with miiu‘ral {>ro(iucts valiu*d at $27,2 59,or)5 in 1933 ranked 
16th among the Stale-'., j)rT)tlucing i*i 7G- of Ibe total value for the 
United States, ('olorailo, which ranks seventh among the States 
in coal production, had an output in 1935 of 5,948,681 tons, worth 
approxinia(i‘ly ^.000,000. Goal ha.s long been the State’s most 
valuabh* uiinend product. In i()35 with an outinit valued at 
$i.\224,,S2S, ('olorado ranked fourth among the States in gold- 
pro<lucti(m. It was fifth for silv(*r, with output worth $2, [89,651 
and .sevi'iith for li‘ad and for zinc. Th(‘ production of lead and of 
zinc in 1935 had dropped to .$4^3,800 and ,$105,732, respt‘ctively. 
Petroleum production dropped from 2,7‘;o,o6o bbl. in 1928 to 
908,504 in 193,5; by 1035 it bad pii ked up to i, =123,450 bbl. val- 
U(*d at $J,. 110,209. lirick and other day products, in [933 had 
a value of $870,488. 

A marked inlluenVo on (.'olorado’s economic life is found in the 
(‘xistemet* ol largi* forested and mountain an*us and the conso(|iu*nt 
e.stabllslimeni of forest resiTve.s and national fiarks. There were 
d; 35, 13,547.537 ar. in national torests, ami there were two 
natkoKil parks and .six national monument. s. Timlx'r supplies, 
grazing for .stock, irrigatimi and hydro-electric power are im- 
ponaiU. The tourist busines.s Is a leading inclu.stry of the State, 

From 1900 to 1920 ihe number of manufacturing e.stahlishments 
in (Ailorado nearlv doubled, the number of persons engaged 
more than doubled, and the capital inve.st.eci increased 225%. 
In 1 933 there wen*, according lo the U.S. census of manufactures, 
1,067 industrial establishments, employing 21,287 wage-earners, 
with products valued at $1.55*868,377* licet -sugar manufacturing 
iia.s been the chief industry since X914. 1'herc were t6 operating 
plants in J935, which manufactured sugar amounting to 290,000 
short tons. Other important industries wvre: Slaughtering and 
meat packing $16,021,345; flour and other graiu-miU products 
$4496,657; construction and repairs in steam railway shops 
$5,890,209; butter, cheese, and condensed milk products $5».‘?70r 
963; bakery {iroducts $7,187,76:1; and printing and publishing 
newspapers au<i periodicals $7,504,046. Denver, the chief indus- 
trial centre, had 57.2 manufacturing establishments and products 
valued at $64,031; ,329, 

The State is well supfdied with railway mileage in spite of its 
rugged topography. In the year, 1936, there were 4,981 m. of 
main line railways in operation — decline from the 5,724 
operation in 1915. The Denver Pacific, built from Cheyenne, 
Wyo., reached Denver in June 1870, and the Kansas Pacific, from 
Kansas City, in August of the same year. Then followed the 
building of the Denver and Rio Grande (1871), to which the 
earlier development of the State is largefy due. The Santa Fe 
(1S73), Burlington (1882), Missouri Pacific (1887) and Rock 
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Island (iS88) systems reached Pueblo, Denver and Colorado 
Springs successively from the east. The Colorado and Southern, 
a consolidation of roads connecting Colorado with the south, and 
the Denver and Salt Lake have also become important. The 
electric railway systems, operated by eight companies, had in 
1932 a total of 30S m of track. 

There were 9421-7 m. of highway in the State system at the 
end of 1934. Of this amount 5,333 m. were surfaced; there were 
also 8,466 m. of surfaced county roads. The total number of 
motor vehicles registered in the year 1935 was 285,479, of which 
256,148 were passenger cars, buses and taxis. Motor licence fees 
and a gasolene tax of five cents per gallon are the chief sources of 
highway revenue. 

HISTORY 

Colorado was acquired by the United States in three successive 
waves of westward expansion. The portion north of the Arkansas 
river and east of the meridian of its head was acquired by the 
Louisiana Purchase (q.v.) in 1S03, but its exact boundary was 
not established until 1819, when the western boundary of the 
United States was incorporated in the treaty with Spain. The 
boundary of the United States w^as extended farther westward 
in 1845, with the admission of Texas. By a boundary adjustment 
between that Slate and the Federal Government in 1850, a strip of 
territory between the Rio Grande river and the present boundaries 
of Texas became a part of the public domain. The territory west 
of the Rio Grande was included in the Mexican cession of 1S4S. 

Before the coming of the white men ^ wo* types of Indians in- 
habited the country. The southern and south-western parts of the 
State were occupied by the cliff-dwellers, a sedentary, agricultural 
people. On the plains and to the northward dwelt the Utes and 
other nomadic, hunting tribes. Only a few of the pueblos and 
cave dwellings remain to commemorate the Indian culture of the 
south-west. 

Early Explorers and Fur-traders, — The first Europeans to 
enter tht? bounds of the State were Spaniards who came in from 
Mexico to seek their fortune or to christianize the savages. It is 
tolerably certain that Coronado entered Colorado territory in 
1540 in search of the fabled ^‘Seven Cities of Cibola.” Almost 
a decade before the founding of the first English settlement in 
America, a Spanish adventurer, Juan de Ofiate, planted a colony 
on the Rio Grande, and seven years later founded Santa Fe (q.v,), 
the second oldest city in the United States. Through the 17th 
century expeditions were made by small bands of Spaniards in 
almost every direction from the settlements on the Rio Grande, 
and the mountains of Colorado must hav® become a familiar sight 
to them. The next explorer supposed to have entered the country 
was Juan Maria Rivera, who, with several companions, prospected 
on the Rio San Juan and is thought to have gone as far west and 
north as the valley of the Gunnison. There are meagre records 
of indisputable Spanish exploration in 1776, in what is now the 
southern part of the State, by the friars Escallante and Dominguez 
who were in search of a route to northern California, Fur traders 
were the next to enter the country. In 1799 Jean de la Maison- 
neuve and a Swiss named Preneloupe, while trading on the Upper 
Missouri, decided to visit the mountain country to the west and 
on July 20, 1799, arrived at the present site of Denver. It was 
also the fur trade that took the first American, James Purcell, into 
the Colorado region in 1803. In 1806 Zebulon M. Pike, mapping 
the Arkansas and Red rivers of the Louisiana territory for the 
U.S. Government, followed the Arkansas into Colorado, inci- 
dentally discovering the famous peak that bears his name. In 
1819-20 Maj. S. H, Long explored the valleys of the South Platte 
and Arkansas, pronouncing them uninhabited and uncultivable 
(as he also did the valley of the Missouri, whence the idea of the 
“Great American Desert”). His name is also commemorated by 
a famous summit of the Rockies. There is nothing more of 
importance in Colorado annals until 1858, From 1804 to 1854 
the whole or parts of Colorado were included, nominally, in some 
half-dozen territories carved successively out of the trans-Missis- 
sippi country; but not one of these had any practical significance 
for an uninhabited land. From 1828 to 1832 a fortified trading 
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post was maintained near La Junta in the Arkansas valley on the 
Santa Fe trail; in 1S34-36 several private forts were erected on 
the Platte; in 1S41 the first overland emigrants to the Pacific 
coast crossed the State, and in 1S46-47 the Mormons settled 
temporarily at the old Mc.xican town of Pueblo. John C. Fremont 
had explored the region in 1842-43 and 1845 (and unofficially in 
later years for railway routes), and gave more trustworthy re- 
ports of the country to the world than had his predecessors. 
Commerce in these years centred in the (New) Mexican town 
of Taos. 

Colorado Becomes a State. — Colorado was practically an 
unknown country when in 1S5S gold was discovered in the plains, 
on the tributaries of the South Platte, near Denver. In 1859 
various discoveries were made in the mountains. The history of 
Denver dates from the gold rush in 1S5S. Julcsburg, in the 
extreme north-east corner, at the intersection of the Platte valley 
and the overland wagon route, became transiently important dur- 
ing the rush of settlers that followed. Emigration from the east 
was stimulated by the panic, and hard times following 1S57. Dur- 
ing 1860-62 there was a continuous stream of immigration. 
Denver (under its present name). Black FTawk, Golden, Central 
City, Mount Vernon and Nevada City were all founded in 1S59; 
Breckenridge, Empire, Gold Hill, Georgetown and Mill City in 
i860 and 1861. The political development of the next few years 
was complicated. ‘'Arapahoe county,” including all Colorado, was 
organized as a part of Kansas territory in 18 58; but a delegate 
was also sent to Congress to work for the admission of an inde- 
pendent territory (called “Jefferson”). At about the same time, 
early in 1S60, a movement for Statehood was inaugurated, a Con- 
stitution being framed and submitted to the people, who rejected 
it, adopting later in the year a Constitution of territorial govern- 
ment. Accordingly the territory of Jefferson arose, claiming to 
extend over 6° of latitude (37‘^-43°) and 8“ of longitude (102'’- 
iio®). Then there was the Kansas territorial Government also, 
under which a full county organization was maintained. Finally 
peoples’ courts, acting wholly without reference to Kansas, and 
with little reference to the local “provisional” legislature, secured 
justice in the mining country. The provisional legislature of the 
territory of Jefferson maintained an illegal but rather creditable 
existence somewhat precariously and ineffectively until 1861. Its 
acts had slight importance. Some, such as the first charter of 
Denver, were later re-enacted under the legal territorial Govern- 
ment, organized by the United States in Feb. iS6c. Colorado 
City, the first capital, was replaced by Golden in 1862. In 1S68 
Denver was made the seat of government (in 1S81 permanently, 
by vote of the people). In 1S62 some Texas forces were defeated 
by Colorado forces in an attempt to occupy the territory for the 
Confederacy. From 1864 to 1870 there was trouble with the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. A sanguinary attack on an 
Indian camp in Kiowa county in 1864 is known as the Sand Creek 
Massacre. In 1867 the Republican Party had prepared for the 
admission of Colorado as a State, but the enabling act was vetoed 
by President Johnson, and Statehood was not gained until 1876. 
Finally, under a Congressional enabling act of March 3, 1875, ^ 
Constitution was framed by a convention at Denver (Dec. 20, 
1S75 lo March 14, 1876) and adopted by the i)eople July i, 1876. 
The admission of Colorado to the Union was thereupon proclaimed 
on Aug. I, 1876. 

Labour Troubles. — ^For a considerable time after this the 
history of the State was identified with that of her great mining 
camps. After 1890 industrial conditions were confused and de* 
velopment retarded by strikes and lock-outs in the mines, 
particularly in 1894, 1896-97 and 1903-04, when martial law was 
several times necessary. Questions of railways, franchises, union 
wage scales, and sheep and cattle interests* entered into the political 
and economic troubles of these years. The Colorado “labour wars” 
were among the most important struggles between labour and capi- 
tal, and afforded one of the most sensational episodes in the story 
of all labour troubles in the United States in these years. A 
State board of arbitration was created in 1896, but its usefulnc.ss 
^ was impaired by an opinion of the State attorney-general (in 
! 1901) that it could not enforce subpoenas, compel testimony or 
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enforce decisions. A law establishing an eight-hour day for 
underground miners and smelter employees (1S99) was unani- 
mously voided by the State supreme court, but in 1902 the people 
amended the Constitution and ordered the general assembly to 
re-enact the law for labourers in mines, smelters and dangerous 
employments. Following the repeal of the Sherman law in 1893, 
the silver question became the dominant issue in politics, resulting 
in the success of the Populist-Democratic fusion party in three 



successive elections, and permanently and greatly altering prior 
party organka lions. In recent yeans the two major partie.s have 
been so equally balanced in strength lliat the State administration 
has been at tinuss R(*publican and at times Democratic. 

Colorado was a great cattle country until about 1890, when the 
free range Ijegan to pass away because of fencing for agricultural 
enterprises. The cattlemen had to adjust fhemselvt's to the new 
situation by providing winter forage, and this led to the ruiti- 
vation of alfalfa and other hays. Later, with the introduction 
of the sugar-beet iruiustry, Colorado regained some of its former 
importance as a meat-producing Statt*. J-ambs and cattle are 
fattened on the hay crop.s, and .swine and cattle consume the by- 
products of the sugar-beet industry. 

Constitutional Reforms. — A constitutional amtmdmeni 
adopting initiative and referendum was ratified in Nov. i9;o. In 
the same year a primary election law provided for direct nomiiui- 
tions by the people of candidates for the U.S, Senate, represent a- 
lives in Congress, and all elective State, district, county, ward and 
precinct ofheers, as well as members of the State legislature. The 
expense of candidates in such primary elections was limiteci by 
the act, and severe penalties were providetl for violations. In 
T911 an act was passed providing for registration of voters for 
all elections to be held in the State except school elections, and 
providing severe penalties for false registration and other viola- 
tions of the act. In Nov, 1912 the people approved amendments 
to the State Constitution providing for the recall of elective 
officials and, in certain cases, for the recall of judicial decisions. 
An act, proposed by initiative, was passed at the same time, pro- 
viding for a baUot without party headings. The voters adopted in 
Nov. 1914 an amendment to the State Constitution, prohibiting 
the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquor, which became 
effective on Jan. i, 1916; and the prohibition amendment to the 
Federal constitution was ratified by the Colorado legislature in 
regular session on Jan. 15, 1919. Following the repeal of national 
prohibition, Colorado, in 1934, gave up State prohibition. The law 
of 1935 allowed the sale of liquor by the glass and in bulk. 


The legislature in 1919 passed an act providing for a budget 
system in making appropriations and creating a State budget and 
efficiency commissioner. The first budget [irepared under this act 
was presented to the legislature in 1921. In X920 the voters 
adopted an initiated constitutional amendment raising the limit on 
State tax levy from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, the additional 
$1,000,000 to provide i)inldings for educational institutions. In 
1921 a {jroposed amendment to extend the tenure of office of 
State and county officers was dideated. Proposals lor a conven- 
tion to revise the State con.stitution were rejected in 1921 and 
1930. in 1921 inheritance lax laws were strengthened by raising 
the rates thereof. Persistent advocacy by the governor secured 
the passage of laws for the re-establishinent of a national guard 
and for a Department of Safely, with a liody of rangers as a State 
police force; the latter was disbanded in t().’ 3. The legislature 
in ifi22 vol(‘d a $6,700,000 bond issue to finance the Moflat tun- 
nel, and before it wa.s completed in io34 Ivlal i.^suc of 
$18,000,000 had bi‘en authorised. A loan of $3,850,000 from the 
RiTonst ruction Finance C'orporation enabled the Denver and Rio 
Crande Railroad to build its strategic Dotsero cut-off connecting 
Denver with Salt Lake Chty Serious labour disturl)ances occurred 


beginning with the depression in 1930 as coal production fell off 
50';‘e, petroleum bo';;., and the major crops even more precipi- 
tou.^Iy. Democrats strengthened by the party’.s national ascend- 
ancy swept state and nati«jnal cL'ct 10ns in 19,^-. 1934 and In 

1931 Colorado ratified the national child labour amendment. 
Under pre.ssure of necessity laws for prohibition repeal, closer 
supervision of insurance‘s aiul hanking coinpanit‘s, and grants to 
aid the destitute were [Kisst^d in 1034. A jD' tniergericy retail .sak‘s 
lax was passed in 193.^ supplemented by the prof(‘s.sional 
service tax in 1937. la 1936 a $.15 pvr month old age pension was 
ratifieci by popular vote. 

linsMoou.xpHV. — The history of thi‘ .Stale L IreatecI in the following 
worLs; W. F. Stow, fUsiory oj Cnlonuio {3 vols., O/iS) ; J. t\ Smiley, 
Snui-centrntJial Ilhtory of Colortuln (i( 03 ); P. b. Pa.vson, Pre- 
liminary lUhliography of t’olorado lILtoiN*.” vol. hi., No. 3 of Univer- 
sity oj Colonido Slmhcs {jun<‘ looOi; U. IL iLanm^ft, History oj 
, . . Nvvada, Colorado and IVyo/nnifi, (1800); J. F, 

Willard, Union Colony oj Crerlry (19081 ; and f'ntvrtsity oj Colorado 
Srnii-i entrnuial Serirs (0)271. Works ihietly ileseriptive are: Irving 
Howbert, Indians oj the PikCs i*rak Rr\jiion (i<u,{) and Mnnoriea oj 
a Lijriimc in the PikCs j*eak (1925); A. P. Hill, Colorado 

Pioneers in Pi( lure* and Stnry (1915); M L. Baggs, (dflorado, the. 
Queen Jexvel oj the Hot kies (it)i8) ; A. ('. ('ar.^on, Colorado, the Top 
oj the World (1912); K. ;\. MilK, Spell oj the Roekles (n)U), In 
Heaver World ( 1013 ) > RocA’v Mountain Wondetland (1915), Vinir Na- 
tional Parks (0/17D and IC. Parsf»u->, (iuide Hook to Colorado (lOii). 

(Jovernmenlal adniinistnition is dealt with in the latest Annotated 
Statutes oj the State oj i'alorado and The Com /died Poios oj Colorado 
(1922). On soil and agrit ullure, crtnailt; A^inual Reports of the Stale 
Board of Agriculture, of the Agricultural college, Agricultural Experi- 
ment station (.‘'inee i<S78,) and the Slatt* Board of Horticulture; 
Hiennifd Re pot t of Hut State Hoard of f.and (,'ominIssiontT.s (since 
1H70); pulilications td the IbS. Department of Agriculture (see 
<leparlmeni bibliographies!; Fourteenth United States i'ensus (1920). 
For mineral resources; see U.S. Geological Survey HuUetins (comsult 
bibliographies); also tlie Atinual Report and the annual volume on 
Mineral Resources; ('olorado State Bureau of Mine.s, Hiennial Report; 
insjiector of c<ud mines, Hiennial Rejmrt. Ft>r rivers; .‘^eo Index to 
Reports 0} the Chicj oj Fnyjneers, United States Army (1900, covering 
i866-k) 00>. On fauna and ilora; see IbS. Bi«»logical Survey HuUetins 
((‘Specially No. to); the Biennial Report of the State Game and 
Fish Commissioners; U.S. Geological Survey, itjth Annual Report, 
pt. 5; zoth Annual Report, pt. 5; various publications of Uie U,S. 
Forestry Division; Porter and Coulter, Synopsis of the Flora of 
Colorado (1H79). For topography and early description; see Tla>'dcn 
reports on Colorado, U.S. Department of the Interior, (5eological^and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories (13 vols., ; Capt. 

J. C* Fremont, Report oj the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1S4Z, published 1845 as Congressional document No. x66, 
ami in variou-s other editions. Other reports of early cxploratioas arc: 
The Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike . , /through Louisiam 
Territory and in New Spain in the Years rAoy-od-07, edit. E. Coues 
(3 vols., 1895); Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky IMountains, xBig-^sto, under the Command oj Major S, IL Long, 
compiled by Edwin James (1823) ; Capt, H. Stansbury, Explora- 
tion of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake (1852; also published aa 
Senate Executive document No, 3, 32nd Congress* Special Session). 


COLORADO DESERT, a name applied to that arid re- 
gion of south-eastern California which extends from San Gor- 
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gonio pass south-eastward to the Gulf of California, and includes 
the depression (248*7 ft. below sea level) known as “Salton 
sink.’’ It is separated from the Mohave desert {q.v.) by the San 
Bernardino, Cottonwood, Chuckwalla and Chocolate mountains. 
The Colorado desert is about 200 m. in length and attains a maxi- 
mum width of 50 miles. The northwestern portion consists 
chiefly of shifting sand dunes but farther southeast, below the 
sea level, the valley floor is silt-covered and fertile; the soil of 
the Imperial valley {q.v.) is highly productive when irrigated. 
The rainfall varies considerably from year to year, but the aver- 
age is between 3 and 4 in. yearly. During the five summer months 
the mean daily temperature is high, about 90° F, and occasionally 
an extreme of 125° or more in the shade is reached. 

See W. C. Mendenhall, Ground Waters of the Indio Region, Cali- 
fornia with a sketch of the Colorado Desert, and Some Desert Water- 
ing Places in South-eastern Califor^iia and South-western Nevada, 
These are U.S. Geological Survey Water Supply Papers, nos. 225 and 
224, respectively. See also J. Smeaton Chase, California Desert Trails 

(1919)- 

COLORADO NATIONAL MONUMENT, a tract of 
13,883 ac. in central Colorado, U.S. A., near the west boundary, set 
apart by the Government as a reservation in 1911. It is notable 
for its enormous sandstone monoliths which have been grotesquely 
formed by erosion. One of the largest of these is Independence 
rock; its base is 250 ft. by 100 ft. and it rises to a height of 500 
feet. Another, Fisherman’s Head, is over 400 ft. high and is topped 
by the semblance of a human face. 

COLORADO POTATO BEETLE, a chrysomelid beetle 
{Leptinotarsa decemlmeata, Say), nati^^e to the western United 
States. This leaf-beetle, first named and described by Say in 
1824, fed originally on a wild solanaceous plant, Solamim rostra- 
ttim, abounding in the Rocky Mountain region. With the westward 
advance of civilization, the cultivation of potatoes was brought to 
its neighbourhood, and the insect at once took to the cultivated 
plant and began an eastward spread. By 1864 or 1S65 it had 
crossed the Mississippi river in Illinois. By 1S69 it reached Ohio. 
In 1874 it reached the Atlantic seaboard. In its spread across the 
country, it flourished best in what is known as the Upper Austral 
life zone. It did not readily accommodate itself to the severe 
winters of the far north nor to the hot summers of the far south. 
As it progressed, certain predatory insects and certain birds be- 
came accustomed to it, and as early as 1869 Paris green began to 
be used against it; so that by the time the beetle reached the 
Atlantic, potato growers in the mid-west were able to control it 
in their fields. 

Great alarm was expressed in Europe, The German Govern- 
ment, early in 1875, issued a decree against the importation of 
American potatoes, and was follbwed the same year by Belgium, 
Spain, F ranee, Russia, Italy, Hungary and Austria, and by Portu- 
gal and Sweden the following year. In spite of the German decree, 
the beetle was discovered in a potato field near Hamburg, but 
was exterminated by radical measures. It is quite likely that the 
insect has been imported by accident into European countries 
since that date, but in no case has it been established except that 
shortly after the World War it was found to have been introduced 
near Bordeaux in France in a region where there had been large 
bodies of American troops. From that region it has since spread, 
rather slowly, into surrounding departments, but the French 
Government, having adopted American methods, feels that it can 
well be kept in check. 

Both the adult beetles and the larvae feed upon the foliage of 
the potato plant. In the early days it not only caused the loss of 
entire crops but sometimes destroyed the potato yield of whole 
counties and of large portions of some States. It materially af- 
fected the market price of potatoes. The extensive work of the 
insect on the foliage affected the quality of the tuber, and at one 
time it was difficult to obtain potatoes that were not watery when 
cooked. The adult beetles pass the winter underground, and in 
the spring lay their eggs upon the plants. There are two genera- 
tions each year, the leaf-feeding larva descending to the ground 
to turn to pupa. The insect feeds on nearly all solanaceous plants, 
including eggplant, tdmato and tobacco among the cultivated 
species. The tender-leaved varieties of potato arc most affected. 


The insect is held in check by the application of arsenicals. In the 
United States one formula is, one part Paris green to 10 to 20 
parts of hour, sifted land plaster or fresh air-slaked lime. An- 
other is, I lb. Paris green to 75 to 125 gal. of water, i lb. of 
quicklime being added to prevent scorching of the foliage by the 
arsenical. (L. 0 . H.) 

COLORADO RIVER, a stream in the south of the Argen- 
tine Republic. It has its sources on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes in the latitude of the Chilean volcano Tinguiririca (about 
34° 48' S.), and pursues a general east-south-cast course to the 
Atlantic, where it discharges through several channels of a' delta 
extending from lat. 39° 30' to 39° 50' S. Its total length is about 
620 m., of which about 200 m. from the coast up to Pichemahuida 
is navigable for vessels of 7 ft. draught. It has been usually de- 
scribed as being formed by the confluence of the Grande and Bar- 
rancas, but as the latter is only a small stream compared with the 
Grande it is better described as a tributary, and the Grande as a 
part of the main river under another name. After leaving the 
vicinity of the Andes the Colorado flows through a barren, arid 
territory and receives no tributary of note except the Curaco, 
which has its sources in the Pampa territory and is considered to 
be part of the ancient outlet of the now closed lacustrine basin 
of southern Mendoza. The bottom lands of the Colorado in its 
course across Patagonia are fertile and wooded, but their area is 
too limited to support more than a small, scattered population. 

COLORADO RIVER. The Colorado river and its upper 
tributaries rise in the mountains of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, 
where precipitation, especially in the form of snow, is heavy. 
Including the Green river, the Colorado river is about 1,700m. 
long. Its drainage basin covers 244,000sq.m. or -jJg- of the 
area of the United States, and includes parts of seven States — 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona and 
California. The river forms for 17m. the boundary between Ari- 
zona and Mexico and then flows 80m. through the Republic of 
Mexico to the Gulf of California. Its discharge varies from about 
3,000 second-feet at low water to a flood discharge of more than 
2oo,ooocu.ft. per second. Its water supply, with storage, is esti- 
mated to be equivalent to a uniform flow of 19,300 second-feet at 
Lees Ferry, 22,600 second-feet at the lower end of Black Canyon, 
and 21,100 second-feet at Parker. When development in the upper 
basin is completed and the canyon section and the lower river are 
developed these quantities will be reduced. With an average 
annual flow at Yuma of 17,000,000 acre-feet at the present time 
and an average silt content of 0*62% by volume, the annual load 
of silt brought to the delta region by the Colorado and Gila aver- 
ages 105,000 acre-feet, or 170,000,000 cubic yards. 

The region traversed by the Colorado and its tributaries is for 
many reasons of intense interest to the people of the United 
States. Here was the home of that forgotten people of which there 
is almost no record except the hieroglyphics on the rocks, the 
ruins of their irrigation systems, and the cliff dwellings by which 
they are most widely known; in this region were Spanish missions 
whose history extends back nearly to the days of Balboa and Cor- 
tez; here is the Grand Canyon, whose grandeur cannot be de- 
scribed; and here are the greatest known natural bridges, 
so remote and inaccessible that they have only recently been 
discovered. 

For more than i,ooom, along its course the Colorado has cut 
for itself a deep, narrow gorge or canyon, but at some points 
where lateral streams join it the canyon is broken and these nar- 
row transverse valleys divide it into a series of canyons. Virgin, 
Kanab, Paria, Escalante, Fremont, San Rafael, Price and Du- 
chesne rivers on the west, and the Little Colorado, San Juan, 
Grand, White and Yampa on the east have also cut out for them- 
selves narrow, winding gorges or deep canyons. Each river enter- 
ing these has cut another canyon; each lateral creek has cut a 
canyon; and each brook runs in a canyon; so that much of the 
upper part of the basin of the Colorado is traversed by a laby- 
rinth of these deep gorges. The longest unbroken canyon through 
which the Colorado runs is that known as the Grand Canyon be- 
tween the mouth of the Paria and the Grand Wash. 

The Grand Canyon is 278m. long and at one place is 13m. 
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wide and nearly 6,oooft. deep. All the scenic features of this 
canyon are on a grand scale. Low plateaus, dry and treeless, 
stretch back from the brink of the canyon. In aome places rock 
is composed of richly coloured and variegated and here the 

surface is a bed of loo.^e, disintegrated material through which 
one walks as though in a bed of ashes. In other plates the rock 
is a soft sandstone, the disint egration of which has left broatl 
stretches of drifting sand, white, gohlen and vermilion. Where 
this sandstone is a conglomerate, a paving of pebbles ha.s ])een 
left — a mosaic of many colours, polished by tlie drifting sands, 
glisttaiing in the sunlight. 

On the Catiforiiia side of the lower portion of the riv»T in the 
United States a vast desert, which has been known as the Colorado 
desert and more na'cntly as the Saltoii basin, strut t'iu‘S north- 
westward from the head of the (luif of California, a di.^tniK'e of 
150 miles. At one time in the geologhal history of this country, 
the Gulf of California extended a long (list ante farther tu ilu* 
north-west, above the point where the (Colorado now entca's it, 
but this stream brought its mud from the mountains ami hilts 
above and bore it into the gulf, ac'ros.s which it* gradually erc'cted 
a vast dam until the waters on the north were .s(‘parati‘d from 
tho.se on the .south. Then the Colorado cut a channel into the 
lower gulf. The upper waters, btang cut off fnjrn the sea, giadunliy 
evaporated. The bottom of this ancient upper gulf has come to be 
known as the Saltoii .sink. It is now land about 27Kft. below the 
level of the sea. On the Arizona side of the river lliere are. similar 
desert plains, but these are intermixed by mount ain.s. 

In the year 1905 then^ occurred, about .sni. below the Calif or- 
nia-Mexico line, a break which divert eel all the waters of tlu.‘ C'olo- 
rado into the Salton sink and cnvitefl the Sallou st‘a, wiih a mnxi- 
niuni depth of 76fL, a length of 50m. and a width oi jom. to 15111., 
a total water area of ^15 square miles. The Inrak threatene*! 
inundation of the entire Imperial valley and permanent blocking 
of the Southern Pacific route, Because of this latter danger ihe 
Southern Pacific company .stopped the enwas.se and enmi)leu*d, in 
1907, a liuc of protective Ievet‘.s, the whole involving a tleal of 
engineering skill and an outlay of $2,000,000. 

The Colorado i)roblem is international. Under e.xisting treaties 
neither the United States nor JMexicf) can takt? action along the 
common boundary line which might impede navigation in th«‘ 
Colorado river. The language of (he treaties does not, however, 
appear to prevent the taking of water for navigation purposes 
from the Rio Grande in the United States ahovt; the point where 
it forms the lioundary line between the two countries. 

Colorado river is one of the remarkalile rivers of the world in 
it.s value for irrigation nnd water-power. It combines, in proper 
sequence for complete use, a large quantity of water, great con- 
centrations of fail, re.servoir .sites for the control of lh>w, sites lor 
power plants, and several million acres of irrigable laml below 
the stretch whtTC power may be developed. Over 5,000,000 prime 
h.p. can be developed. The flood menace is a serious one; the silt 
brought down annually to Yuma produce.*? dangerous meandering 
in the leveed sections in the della and causes the river to .seek 
now outlets. These threats m*ce.ssitatc large expenditure.s for 
revel men t and the steady raising of levees to prevent further dis- 
asters such as occurred in 1905. 

For the puq^oses of controlling floods and regulating the flow 
of the lower Colorado river and for interception, of silt, providing 
for storage and delivery of water for irrigation purposes and for 
the generation of power, Congress has provided for the construc- 
tion of a dam in the Colorado river at Black canyon or Boulder 
canyon. As the project entailed an adjustment of the water 
rights claimed by Arizona, Californiaj Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, a commission comprised of repre- 
sentatives of each of these States and of the United States pre- 
pared, in 1922, a plan for the distribution of the waters, giving 
7,5oo,oooac.ft. annually to the upper States (Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Wyoming), and 8,500,000 to the lower States. A 
disagreement between Arizona and California delayed ratifica- 
tion of this compact until 1928 when all but Arizona ratified by 
agreeing to an amen<toent that the ratification of any six of the 
States would make it efiectivc. Congress followed by passing the 


Boulder Canyon Project Act on Dec. 21, tqcS and President 
Hoover issued a proelamalion (he following June aulhorizing con- 
struction. Construction wns not formally begun until Sept. 17, 
1950, but the rapid complelion of four huge diversion tunnels, 
each 56fl. in diameter, during (he next (hret^ yeans, providing a 
dry bed on Vv'hieh to construct the dam at the Itoulder, and the 
ere<ti(}ii of a moilern city to house f)'jo workers high above the 
waters of the projected dam, and thi* cutisirui'lion of 53 miles 
of railway and .{o miles of improveil liighway coiuplettal the early 
stages of the project and attracted national altention to (hat 
great iMigineeriiig teal. Tlie acceitTatioii o.f public works projects 
under tin' Ron.^evelt adiuinist ral ion spc'udi^d const ruct iou and by 
19:55 suih pnigress was mailit lhal the water was already backed 
up sixty-fivt' intles beliind the world s greatest tiain, starling the 
inan-ina<k‘ lake lljat will eventually exlimd 1 r 5 miles and have an 
averagt* width of two miles. The hydro-eha f ric plant will dis- 
tri{)ule i,S.^vCCo Imrsi^ jjower and an area of 100,000 acres 
will lie irrigated. The income will graflually cancel (he entire cost 
of construction, towards which ('ongress had ap]iropriaied $165,- 
000,000 in itjaS and in the coursi* of fifty ye;i rs :ucumul;de a 
surplus calculatet] at an atlditional $165,000,000. I'he dam it- 
.self, 75cft. in height and i.oooft. along t lu* crest of its brim, 
is the largest in the world although several others ])oast a greater 
lengt h. 

Us services to the Rocky iMountain Slates will opmi a new field 
for colonization provirled with an aduiiiate .sup[ily of hydro- 
eled ric power and irrigation. 

Sre IJ.S. (leologiraU pajfuw .Vos. 505 and 5s6; Senate document 
No. j,42 (»f till' n*;th C’ougiVi‘->, 2nd j-r'-.don; Annual RrlH>rl of U.S. 
Ft'Jrral PoTCer Ceww.hsov/ (1922). U'k Ja.) 

COLORADOS, a tribe of South American Indians belonging 
to the iiarbaeorm i({,v.) lingui.-tic stock, living in north-western 
Ecuador. At the pnsent lime die (.'olorados ocatpy the region 
wt^st, and .south-wi'st of Gniio, on the upper waters of the K.smcr- 
aldas, Daule and Ouevedo riviT.s. 'I'heir (ultnre is .simph*. Cloth- 
ing lor the men consists of a cotton kilt and .small poncho-like cape 
covering only the slioul<h‘rs, for the wonuai of a longer skirt. The 
teeth are stained black, find then; is mu<‘Ii use of ijody paint iug. 
Their dwidjings unisist mendy of a ihatclu:d roof, without .szilc 
walls. are agriiultural and iihike '^ervicis'ibh; pottery and 

texlihss Weapons i^»mpri‘'e (lu* bow and tiu; pellet blow-gun. The 
dt^ad are buricil under the floor of the houf-e. 

Ik Kiv(‘t, '‘ia*s Indiens (’oloradc Joum. Sor. Amtrintiih'les 
(Iv Purl:! t.N'.S.,), vol. ii., pp, t;7-.‘oS. 

COLORADO SPRINGS^ a city of Colorado, IJ.wS.A,, 75m. 
vS. of Denver, on a nu;sa 6,0 ^6ft. above the sea, open to the 
great plains on Iht* .soutJi-east and hacked by moufUain.s, includ- 
ing kike’s iVak fi.i. 109ft. ) ; the county seat of Kl Paso county, 
it lie.s at the point where Monunuuit creek joins Fountain creek; 
is cm Federal highways 40S and 85; ami is served by the Santa 
Fe, the Rock Islaiul, Ihe DenvcT and Rio Granch; Wc.stern, the 
Colorado and Southern, and the Midland Terminal i'ailway.s. The 
population was in 1920, and was 35,257 in 1930 by the Fed- 

eral cen.sus. Colorado S{)rings is the most popular tourist 
centre of the Rocky mountain.*?, a noted health re.sort, an im- 
portant railway point, the hciukjuarters of th<; Cripple Creek 
mining coinfianic's, and a delightful residence city. It has ore- 
reduction plants, iron foundries an<I raiiroatl shops. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1026 \va.s $.11,02.1,890. 

^ Colorado college, the oldest collt*gc in th(j $tate, was c.*ilab- 
lished ht;rc in 1874. It ha.*? an enrolment of about r,ooo, and an 
endowment of over $2,000,000. For a field laboratory in forestry 
it uses a tract of 6,oooac. (Manilou forest) 25m- N.W. of the 
city. Other institutions arc the International union printers* 
home, the national homo of the Modern Woodmen of America, 
the State institution for the deaf and blind and several sanatoria 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. In Manitou, 6m. W. (popu- 
lation 1920, 1,357) a sunamer resort and the starting-point of the 
Cogwheel roa<i to the top of Pike’s Peak, are the 16 varied min- 
eral springs which gave Colorado Sprbgs its name. The Garden 
of the Gods, between the two cities (sdoac. strewn with gro- 
tesque formations of bright-coloured sandstone) has been since 
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1909 a part of the park system of the city. Among other points 
of interest are the two Cheyenne canyons, the Cave of the 
Winds, the Grand Caverns and (at Florissant) a petrified forest. 
Many descriptions of this country may be found in the stories of 
Helen Hunt Jackson (“H.H.”). Colorado Springs was laid out as 
a model city in 1S71 by Gen. W. J. Palmer, president of the 
Denver and Rio Grande railway, which reached the valley that 
year. It was incorporated in 1872, chartered as a city in 187S, 
and in 1921 adopted a city manager form of government. The his- 
toric town of Colorado City, which sprang up during the gold 
rush of iSs9 and was for four days in 1862 the seat of the terri- 
torial legislature, W’as consolidated 
with Colorado Springs in 1916. 

COLOBADO TO GULF 
HIGHWAY extends from Den- 
ver, Colo., to Galveston, Tex., 
about 1,200 m., and also to 
Brownsville, Tex., about 1,450 
miles. For nearly 200 m. of the 
way, and at an elevation of 5,000 
ft., its route is within view of the 
Rocky mountains. It skirts the 
eastern base of Pikes Peak, and 
traverses Raton pass between 
New Mexico and Colorado, af- 
fording from points in the latter 
views that extend southward for 
more than 100 miles. This high- 
way crosses immense agricultural 
and live stock districts in Texas, 
and forms the main artery of 
travel from the Colorado Rocky 
mountains to the gulf of Mexico. 

Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Wichita 
Falls, Fort Worth, Houston, San 
Antonio and Corpus Christi are among the cities situated along 
its course. 

COLORATURA (It.), a term in music applied to vocal pas- 
sages of a florid and brilliant character, whereby the underlying 
melody is ornamented and, as it were, '^coloured”; arm di colora- 
tura, coloratura singing, and so on, being common uses of the 
term. 

COLORIMETER, an instrument for determining the inte^ir 
sHy of a colour {q.v,) relative to a standard colour intensity. The 
two are viewed simultaneously and the standard is modified by 
definite degrees until the intensities appear equal. This modifica- 
tion may be effected (a) for liquids, by altering the length of the 
column or the concentration of the standard liquid, (Z;) for solids 
or liquids, by interposing in front of or behind the standard a 
movable transparent, coloured wedge or some such device. Colori- 
metric methods may be used to determine hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. (See Hydrogen Ion CoNCENTRAxroN; Determination 
of Dydrogcitf etc.) (See Chemistry: Analytical.) (See also 
Chromatometer.) 

COLOSSAE, once the great city of south-west Phrygia, was 
situated on rising ground (1,150 ft.) on the left bank of the Lycus 
(Chnruk Su)^ a tributary of the Maeander, at the upper end of 
a narrow gorge 2^ m. long. It was a large, prosperous city (Herod, 
vii. 30; Xenophon, Anab. i. 2, § 6), until it was ruined by the foun- 
dation of Laodicca in a more advantageous position. Colossae 
was the scat of an early Christian church, the result of St. Paul’s 
activity at Ephesus, though perhaps actually founded by Epapb- 
ras. The church, to which St. Paul wrote a letter, was mainly 
composed of mingled Greek and Phrygian elements deeply imbued 
with fantastic and fanatical mysticism. Colossae lasted until the 
7th and 8th centuries, when it was gradually deserted under 
pressure of the Arab invasions. 

COLOSSAL CAVERN, a limestone solution cave in Edmon- 
son county, central Kentucky, U.S.A., ij nci. from the famous 
Mammoth cave with^ which it is probably connected. Eden 
valley, which lies between these caves, is indisputably a ‘'sink” 
formed by the collapse of a great chamber or series of chambers 
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that formerly united them. Bed Quilt cave as well as many 
smaller caverns and grottoes in the vicinity arc doubtless part of 
the same system of caverns, all hollo%ved out by solution in the 
St. Louis limestone beneath the overlying Chester sandstone. 
From the main entrance at the foot of a steep hill across Eden 
valley from Mammoth cave, the cavern extends southward by 
the "Chinese Wall,” ‘'Uncle Tom’s Pool” and "Lizard Spring” to 
Vaughan’s Dome, a great chamber 40 ft. wide, 300 ft. long and 
79 ft. high, thence southward by Florence Avenue and the "Ruins 
of Carthage, ■” a spacious hall 400 ft. long, 100 ft. wide and 30 ft. 
high of v/hich the flat roof is one continuous limestone block to 
the so-called “Ruins of Martinique,” where the general course 
changes south-eastward, and passing by a number of spectacular 
features, leads to Colossal Dome, the most impressive of all the 
chambers, fringed by innumerable tinted stalactites and stalag- 
mites, richly resonant w^hen struck. Continuing south-eastward 
past the "Pearly Pool” of limpid water, and by a passageway be- 
tween stately columns and grotesque figures, the cavern ends in a 
copious chalybeate spring. The fauna of the cavern is character- 
ized by paucity of species, though of these the number of indi- 
viduals is relatively large. The temperature is uniformly 54® F., 
the atmosphere fresh and pure. (W. E. E.) 

COLOSSEUM, the Flavian amphitheatre in Rome, begun by 
Vespasian, on the site of part of Nero’s famous Golden House, 
and inaugurated by Titus in a.d. 80. It consisted originally of 
three arcaded storeys of stone and an upper gallery, originally of 
wood, which was rebuilt of stone in the present form sometime 
in the third century. The colosseum probably seated between 
40,000 and 50,000 people. It is elliptical in plan with its long 
axis 620ft. and its short axis Si3ft.; its arena, aSifl. long and 
177!!. wide. Its total height to the top of the third century 
stone screen wall is about 160 feet. For a further description see 
Amphitheatre. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, the 12th book of the 
New Testament, one of the later letters of the Apostle Paul. 
Colossae, like the other Plirygian cities of Laodicea and Hierapo- 
iis, had not been visited by Paul, but owed its belief in Jesus 
Christ to Epaphras, a Colossian who had laboured not only in his 
native city, but also in the adjacent portions of the Lycus valley — 
a Christian in whom Paul reposed the greatest confidence (i. 7 ; 
iv. 12, 13). This Epaphras, like the majority of the Colossians, 
was a Gentile. It is probable, however, that Jews were there with 
their synagogues (cf. Josephus Ant. xii. 149) and that some of the 
Gentiles, who afterwards became Christians, were either Jewish 
proselytes or adherents, who paid reverence to the God of the 
Jews. At all events, the letter indicates a sensitiveness on the part 
of the Christians not only to oriental mysticism and theosophy 
(cf. Sir W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia and the 
Church in the Roman Empire) ^ but also to the Judaism of the 
Diaspora. 

Our first definite knowledge of the Colossian Church dates from 
the presence of Epaphras in Rome, c. a.d. 60, when Paul was a 
prisoner. Paul has received news, perhaps by letter (J. R. Harris, 
Expositor, Dec. 1898, pp. 404 et scq.) touching the state of reli- 
gion in Colossae. He learns, to his joy, of their faith, hope and 
love, but detects a lack of that strength and joy and perfection, 
that richness of the fullness of knowledge expected of those who 
had been made full in Christ (i. 6, 9-11, 28; ii. 2, 7, 10). The rea- 
son for this, Paul sees, is the influence of the claim made by certain 
teachers in Colossae that the Christians, in order to attain unto 
and be assured of fidl salvation, must supplement Paul’s message 
with their own fuller and more perfect wisdom, and must observe 
certain rites and practices (ii. 16, 21, 23) connected with the 
worship of angels (ii. 18, 23) and elementary spirits (ii. 8, 20), 

The origin and the exact nature of this religious movement are 
alike uncertain. (1) If it represents a type of syncretisnj «as 
definite as that known to have existed in the developed gnostic 
systems of the 2nd century, it is inconceivable that Paul should 
have passed it by as easily as he did. (2) As there is no reference 
to celibacy, communisin and the worship of the sun, it is improb- 
able that the movement is identical with that of the Essencs. (3) 
The phenomena might be explained solely on the basis of Judaism 
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(von Soden, Peake). Certainly the asceticism and ritualism mifijht 
be so interpreted, for there was among the Jews of the Dispersion 
an increasing tendency to asceticism, by way of protest against the 
excesses of the Gentiles. The reference in ii. 23 to severity of the 
body may have to do with fasting preparatory to seeing visions (c/. 
Apoc. Baruch, xxi t, ix. 2, v. 7 ). Even the worship of angels, not 
only as mediators of revelation and visions, but also as cosmical 
beings, is a well-known fact in late Judaism (Apoc. Bar., Iv. 3; 
Ethiopic Enoch, lx. ii, Ixi. 10; Col. ii. S, 20; Gal. iv. 3). As for 
the word “philosophy” (ii. S), it is not necessary to take it in the 
technical Greek sense when the usage of Philo and Josephus per- 
mits a looser meaning. Finally the references to circumcision, 
paradosis (ii. 8') and dogmata (ii. 20), directly suggest a Jewish 
origin. If wc resort solely to Juclaism lor explanation, it mu.st lie a ^ 
Judaism of the Diaspora type. (4) The dit'ticiilty with the last- 
mentioned position is that it under-estimates the speculative ten- 
dencies of the errorists and ignores the direct inllueiice of oriental 
theosophy. It is quite true that Paul does not directly attack the 
speculative position, but rather indicates the practical dangt*rs 
inherent therein (the denial of the supremacy of Chri.st ami of 
full salvation througli Him ) ; he does not say that the errorists hold 
Christ to be a mere angel or an aeon, or that words like plcrama 
(borrowed perhaps from their own vocai)ulary ) involve a rigorous 
dualism. Yet his characterization of the movement as an arbitrary 
religion (ii. 23), a philosophy which is empty deceit (ii. 8 ), accunl- 
ing to elemental spirits and not according to Chri.^it, and a higher 
knowledge due to a mind controlled by the flesh (iL 18 ); hi.s 
repeated emphasis on Christ, as supreme over all things, ovar men 
and angels, agent in creation as well as in redemption, in whom 
dwelt bodily the fullness of the Godhead; and his const atit stress 
upon knowledge — all these combine to reveal a speculation real 
and dangerous, even if naive and regardless of consequeiut‘S, and 
to suggest (with Julichcr and McGiffcrt ) that in addition 
Jewish influence there is also the direct influence of Oriental 
mysticism. 

To meet the pressing need in Colossac, Paul writes a letter and 
entrusts it to Tychichus, who is on his way to ('olossae with Onesi- 
mus, Philemon’s slave (iv. 7, 9). (On the relation of this letter to 
Ephesians and to the letter to lie sent from Laodicea to Colos.sae, 
see Epiiksians, Epistle to the.) 

A letter like this, clear cut in its thought, teeming with idea,s 
emanating from a unique religious cxperi<TuaL and admirably ad- 
justed to known situations, bears on its face th(^ marks of giTiuinc- 
ncss even without recourse to the e.xcellent external attestation. 
It is not strange that there is a growing consensus of opinion that 
Paul is the author. With the <Tilical renaissance of (he t*arly part 
of the TQth century doubts were raised as to its genuinemcs.s (r.g., 
by E. T. Mayerhoff, 1838). Quite apart from the ditlkuliies cre- 
ated by the Tubingen theory, legitimate dilVi cullies were found in 
the style, in the speculation of the errorists and in the theology 
of the author. (1 ) As to style, it Is repli<*(l that if there are pecul- 
iarities in Colossians, so also in the admittedly genuine letters, 
Ro 77 ians, Corinthians, Galatians. Moreover, if PhiHppiaiis is Paul- 
ine, so also the stylistically similar Colossians {cj. vou Soden). 
(3) As to the speculation of the errorists it is explicable in the 
lifetime of Paul, recourse to the developed gnosticism of the 2n<l 
century being unnecessary. (3) As to the Chri.st ology of the 
author, it does not go beyond what we have already in Paul except 
in emphasis, which it.seJf is occasionc<l by the circumstances. What 
is implicit in Corinthians is explicit in Colossimis, 11 . J. lloltzmaim 
(1872) subjected both Colossians and Ephesians to a rigorous 
examination, and found in Colossians at least a nucleus of Pauline 
material H. von Soden (1885), with wcll-considcrcd principles of 
criticism, made a similar examination and found a much larger 
nucleus, and later still (1893), in his commentary, reduced the 
non-Pauline material to a negligible minimum. Hamack, Julichcr, 
McGiffert, Moffatt and Dibelius agree with Lightfoot , Weiss, Zabn 
(and early tradition) in holding that the letter is wholly Pauline — 
a position which is proving more and more acceptable to contem- 
porary scholarship. 

BiBtiocRAPHv.— In addition to literature mentioned in the text, 
see Sanday, art. ^‘Colossians*’ and Robertson, art. “Ephesians,** in 
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Smhhs Bibir Dir!. (1893), and A. Jiilichor, art ‘Colossians’' and 
“Epliesiiin.s,” in Encyc. Bib. (iSgo); The Introductions of H. J. 
Holtzinann (1S72), H. Weiss (iSi)7), I'li. Znhn (iqoo), Julichcr 
(1906), Moffatt (3rcl ccL, kjh) ; the Commenlanes of J. B. Lightfoot 
(9th cd., 1890), H. von Soden (1803), T. K. Abix)?! (1897), E. Hiiupt 
O002), Peaiie (1903), P. E\v:ild (2nd od., 1910), M. Dihclius 
(2nd cd , 19-27)- 0- 1^- E-) 

COLOSSUS, in nntiquily, a term applied generally to statues 
of great size (hence the adjective “cidossal” ), and in particular 
to the bronze statue of the sun-gt'd Helios in Rhodes, one of (he 
wonders of the world, matle from the spoils left by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes wdieii he raised the siege of the city. Th(' sculptor was 
C’hare.s, a nativ(‘ of Lindus, and of the .school of Lysippus. The 
work occupied him i 2 years, it is said, and the finished statue stood 
70 tuhits high, it stood lU'ar tlu‘ harbour, but at what point is not 
certain. i\s early as the lolh ctmtury the belud’ was current that 
it had .stood across th(‘ entrance to the harbour, with a ])eacon 
light in its hand and shijis passing belweiai its l(‘gs. The statue 
was thrown down by an earth(|uake. about (he year 2.?4 h . c \; then, 
afb‘r h'ing hrokai f(»r nearly i,ooo years, the pieces wen: bought 
by a Jew from the Saraci*ns, and probably reconverted into in- 
struments of war. 

Other Greek colossi were the Apollo of Calamis; the Zeus and 
Herakles of Lysippus: the Zeus at Olympia, the .‘Xthena in the 
Parthenon, and the Athmia i’roiiKu Iios on the Acropolis — all the 
work oi Pheidias. 

Thi‘ be.st -known Roman colos.si are: a statue of Jupiter on the 
Capitol; a lironze statue of ;\polIo in the Palatine library; and 
the coio.s.sus of Nero hi (fte vestibule of his (ioldtai House, after- 
wards removed by Hadrian to (he north of tiu‘ Colos.seum, where 
the basement. ui)on which it stood is still vi.si})le (Pliny, AuL Hist., 
xxxiv. 18). 

Gigantic statues of divinitii^s and royaItii‘S are i hnracteristic of 
Egyptian, A.s.vyrian and Indian archaeology, sizt' being an irnlica- 
tion and mensiin* of social and ndigious impr>rtan<e. 

COLOUR. In this article* colour is di.sciLs.srd mainly from 
the. physical point of view. 1‘nder Vismv it is discussed from 
the physiological [)oin{ of \iew. It Ls not piKssibh* to make a clcar- 
ciit separation of the (wo a.^pects, ami therefore the two articles 
suppleint'iit and ovt*rlap om* rimnlKT at certain points. 

The Nature of Colour, — in looking round at the clifftTcnl ob- 
i<Tts surnumding him (he person of normal vision recognises 
not only (hat they difier in form, but nko that some are brighter 
than othem and fur(h<T that they dilTer in a respt'Cl which we 
name colour. As bodies are s(‘(‘n by the light, proceeding from 
them (his means that light as motlified by various physical causes 
can produce ditferenl cokmr .sen.sUitins. 'The nature of the seiLsa- 
(ion of colour is not a thing that can be. e.xplained to aayluKly 
who has never e.xperieiutal it, altlmugb there have often been 
attempts to find analogies between .sound and colours. 

The sensation of colour can be. pnxiui'ed by stimuli other than 
light, for iiLslunce by pre.ssure on the eyeball in complete, darkness. 
It ran also he produced in darkness if the eye has previously 
])een expo‘^e<i to bright light of any colour; the .so-called after- 
images are then formed. 'Phe parlit'ular colour sensation pro- 
ducetl hy a light of a particular kind and .strength from a <'oIoure<i 
also d(4x*nds upon the ligiit to which the eye has been 
previously exposed, and upon the cok^ur of the object.? imme- 
diately surroumiing it, [ihenomena which are referred to as suc- 
ce.ssive and shnullaneous contrast. These physiological effects 
are <lea]t with under as arc also the various types of 

deficiency of colour percc*prion. Wc arc here d('.aljng with the 
colour effects f>roduci:d in a normal eye in a normal .stale. 

The physical side of the subject is approachi'd most simply by 
considering pure spectral colours. When white light from a slit 
is pas.sed through a prism and projected on a screen by a suitable 
arrangement of lenses, there is produced :i band of light which is 
called a spectrum. The nonnal eye at once recognizes that the 
light at different parts of this band varies not only in brightness, 
but also in colour. The band is red at one end, violet at the other, 
and between He a range of colours, in the order orange, yellow, 
green, blue and indigo, making in all the so-called seven primary 
colours. Physically the spectrum represents a continuous range 
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of wave-lengths of light, which extends beyond the limits of 
vision at both ends, beyond the red into the infra-red, and beyond 
the violet into the ultra-violet. The w^ave-lcngth of the extreme 
visible red is something less than twice the wave-length of the 
extreme visible violet, (See Radl-^tion.) The colour sensations 
excited by the light blend into one another, and it is impossible 
to say exactly where one of the primary colours stops, and the 
next begins. The distinction of these colours is entirely subjective, 
that is, a matter of the organs of sense-perception, for physically 
there are no steps in the spectrum corresponding to the different 
colours. While by using sufficiently refined instruments the num- 
ber of wave-lengths distinguishable by physical means can be made 
practically as great as wc like, yet the most trained eye never 
sees more than seven primary colours, within which are distin- 
guishable shades of colour. The number of shades of colour, 
or hues, which the eye can pick out as distinguishable within the 
seven primary colours is also very limited. There is some dispute 
as to the number, which depends to a great extent upon the 
method employed to isolate patches which appear monochromatic 
to the eye; different experts vary in their estimate between 130 
and 30. In any case the sensations of colour divide up the 
spectrum in a way manufactured by the observer, and not repre- 
sented by any physical divisions. Roughly speaking, the wave- 
lengths corresponding to the boundaries between the primary 
colours found by a normal observer arc given in the following 
table, but some people of good colour vision do not make any 
distinction between blue and indigo, apd so naturally make a 
different division, while people of inferior coffiur vision distinguish 
still fewer primary colours {see Vision). The arbitrary element 
is still further emphasized by comparing the results of the two 
experienced investigators cited. The wave-lengths are given in 
thousandths of a millimetre, denoted by 
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A coloured light that reaches the eye from, say, a lantern 
provided with coloured glasses, or from a coloured body, such as 
a piece of cloth, will not, in general, be a pure spectral colour, 
i.e., light of a given single wav^-length,-* or of a narrow range 
of wave-lengths. Rather, it will consist of one or more wide 
continuous ranges of wave-lengths. If we want to specify the 
light physically we must not only be able to measure what wave- 
lengths are present in the mixture, but also the intensity of each. 
When we have done this we shall have sufficient information to 
enable us to reproduce a coloured light which will have the same 
effect on any normal eye in a normal slate. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that the reverse does not hold, namely if we 
have a second coloured light which produces exactly the same 
effect as the first on a normal eye, it does not follow that it 
consists physically of the same wave-lengths in the same strength. 
For instance light of a pure spectral yellow, consisting of a nar- 
row range of wave-lengths in the neighbourhood of *59o/x, can be 
matched exactly by a mixture of spectral green light and of 
spectral red light in suitable intensities. The eye is quite unable 
to decide if a colour is simple or compound. It is a fact of the 
greatest practical importance that any colour sensation, whatever 
the physical characteristics of the light that produce it, can be 
matched by light of three selected wave-lengths, by varying the 
relative intensities of these three components. This is an ex- 
perimental fact which is quite independent of the validity of any 
three colour theory of vision. The question of the connection 
between the physical stimulus and the colour perceived is further 
considered in the last section of this article. 

Coloured Bodies* — For the discussion of colour, white light, 
such as daylight, can be considered as consisting of a mixture of 
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all wave-lengths of the visible spectrum. (The physical nature 
of white light is discussed in detail in Light.) A body, such as 
a piece of cloth, illuminated by such light, appears coloured be- 
cause it absorbs light of certain wave-lengths partially or com- 
pletely, and throws back the remainder. Thus an ordinary blue 
object absorbs red, orange and yellow rays, and scatters blue 
together with some green, indigo and violet; the purer the colour 
the smaller is the spectral region of the unabsorbed light. A 
yellow object absorbs the blue, indigo and violet, and generally 
throws back with the yellow a certain amount of green, orange 
and red The colour is thus produced by absorption. When white 
light, say, falls on a pigment a small part is reflected unchanged 
at the surface as white light, but the greater part penetrates a 
short distance into the body and then, as a result of internal 
reflections and refractions due to irregularities, emerges again, 
modified by the loss of the rays which are most strongly absorbed. 
This fact can be strikingly illustrated by taking a piece of bril- 
liantly coloured glass, and crushing it to a fine powder; the powder 
will appear white. The crushing leads to the creation of a very 
large amount of new surface, at each of which a certain amount 
of surface reflection takes place, so that the light is no longer 
able to penetrate sufficient thickness of the substance for marked 
absorption to manifest itself. If the powder is now wetted with 
water or still better with an oil of about the same refractive 
index as the glass, which markedly diminishes the surface re- 
flection, the colour is largely restored. Another illustration of 
the same phenomenon, given by R. W. Wood, is provided by 
a bead of fused borax, coloured with cobalt so deeply as to 
appear black. If such a bead is crushed the powder appears blue, 
for the diminished penetration leads to a less complete absorp- 
tion. The white froth on a coloured liquid such as beer, is another 
aspect of the same phenomenon: the liquid of which the froth 
is composed appears brown when the light can penetrate a 
sufficient depth before being turned back, but the bubbles present 
so great a number of reflecting surfaces, that the light is unable 
to penetrate any depth, and the bubbles appear white. 

Similarly, a transparent substance, such as a piece of coloured 
gelatine, held between a white light and the eye, owes its colour 
to the fact that it absorbs the remainder of the spectrum. Neg- 
lect of the fact that the colours of glasses and pigments are due 
to absorption often leads to great confusion as to the result of 
mixing colours. If we mix a blue and a yellow pigment the green 
sensation produced is not the result of mixing blue and yellow 
light. The blue pigment absorbs, roughly speaking, the red, orange 
and yellow: the yellow pigment absorbs the blue, indigo and violet. 
It follows that the only colour which escapes the double ab- 
sorption is green, which accordingly is thrown back from the mix- 
ture. If we mix blue and yellow light, by letting a beam which 
has passed through a piece of ordinary yellow glass fall on a 
white screen which is also illuminated by the appropriate amount 
of light which has passed through an ordinary blue glass, the 
result is a white light, for yellow and blue arc complementary 
colours. Of course if we let the light pass first through one glass 
and then through the other the result will be green light as with 
the pigments, for the light transmitted is the spectral region which 
escapes the double absorption. In the same way a red and blue 
glass, put together may stop all light and appear black, ])ut red 
and blue light mixed produce a purple. 

An interesting phenomenon due to absorption colour is the 
so-called dichromatism exhibited by certain bodies, which, viewed 
by transmitted light, appear one colour in thin layers, and another 
colour in thick layers. For instance, a thin plate of cobalt glass 
appears blue, a thick plate red. In such substances the fraction 
of the incident light absorbed in a layer of given thickness varies 
markedly with the wave-length. Thus if in the inci<ient white 
light the green is visually more intense than the red, but the 
absorption coefficient for green in the substance is greater than 
that for red, a thin layer will appear green, a thicker layer, in 
which the green has been relatively reduced, yellow, and a thicker 
layer still, red. R, W. Wood has shown this well by dissolving 
the dyes “brilliant green^’ and “naphthalene yellow" in hot Canada 
balsam, and preparing a thin wedge of the substance between 
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two glass plates; the thin edge of the wedge appears green, the 
thick edge red, the intermediate portion yeilow. The fact that 
most bodies do not exhibit dichroinatism means that their absorp- 
tion coefTicicnt is much the same fur all wave-lengths. 

The colour which a body exhibits must clearly depend upon the 
illuminating light. While there are certain cxccpLionai substances 
which actually transform the light which fails on them to a 
different colour (see FLuoRJiScioNCii: and Pitospiiorescenck) the 
ordinary pigment, whether natural, as in a flower, or artificial 
as in a dyed cloth, merely scatters back one colour of the mixed 
light falling upon it, and absorbs the rest: if the colour which 
we normally attribute to the body is not present, or is present 
only in reduced quantity, in the illuminating light, then the ap- 
pearance of the body will be much modified. If a piece of white 
paper is placed in various coloured lights it will in each case take 
on the colour of the light, appearing blue in blue light, green 
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in green light. If, on the other hand, a red poppy is place<I in 
blue light it will appear black, for it completely absfirb.s idue 
light: in red light it will appear brilliant red, in yellow light a less 
brilliant yellow and in the green very dark inileed. The aviTage 
blue pigment appears black in red, orange or yellow light, greenish 
in green light, .for most blues do not completely ab.sorh the green, 
and, of course, blue in blue light. The modifications in appear- 
ance which coloured bodies undergo with change of illumination 
is familiar to most people from the change in appearance of 
fabrics in natural and arlificial light. This is particularly marked 
with blue, in consequence of the fact that artificial light differs 
from daylight chielly by relative deficiency of l^lue. Thus a cloth 
that appears blue by day will appear nearly black by artificial 
light, for it absorbs all colours but blue, and there is little blue 
present in the illuminating light. J^elruschewsld showiid that a 
white surface illuminated by light from a petroleum lamp pre- 
sented exactly the same appearance as a dark orange surface 
illuminated by daylight, and a bright blue surface seen by the 
petroleum light matched a bright brown surface scon by day- 
light. 

While most ordinary bodies, such as pigments, exhibit the ab- 
sorption, or body colour which has just been discus,sed, with 
certain bodies the light that is reflected at the surface, without 
penetration, shows a marked colour. Such bodies arc said to 
reflect selectively, and to show surface colour; they show a 
different colour when viewed by reflected light from that which 
they exhibit when viewed by transmitted light. Many of the 
aniline dyes show strong surface colour when prepared in thin 
films. The colours of the metals arc of this nature; gold, for 
instance, which shows the well known yellow colour by reflected 
light, appears green by transmitted light, as can be easily shown 
' by placing a goldlcaf between two plates of glass, and looking 
at a white light through it. The leaf is thin enough to transmit 
an appreciable quantity of light. 

Colours due to other physical causes also occur. Thin films, 
such as soap-bubbles, oil on water, and slivers of mica exhibit 
colours due to interference (see Light). Films of uniform thick- 
ness exhibit a uniform colour, but wedge-shaped films, such as* 
u^ng the term in a general sense, the air film between a slightly 
convex surface and a plane surface which gives rise to Newton’s 


rings, show complicated scqucnce.s of colours due to the removal 
of different spectral regions by interference at the dilierent 
thicknesses. The colours of certain iritlescent cry.slals such as are 
found in potassium chlorate, and (jpals, arc due to interference 
from a number of approximately e(iuitlislant thin laminae. The 
colour of the blue sky is tlue to the tliiTraclion of light by small 
suspended particles and (he air molecules themselves; the shorter 
wave-lengths, i.e., those at the blue end of the spectrum, are 
more scattered by small I’arliclos than thvi larger wave lengths, 
so that, if light is passing through a medium containing such 
particles, an observer stamliug to one side s(‘es the path of the 
light as blue (sec Lnunp. As the blue light is not created, but 
niercdy scattered out of the white light, the beam itself will be- 
come redder. This accounts for the red a[)pearance of ihe sun 
at .sunj-et, wlum the rays pass through a great thicknt‘.^s of scallcred 
par(icl(?.s, and on foggy clays, when the number of particles in 
the atino.splu'ie is large. The colour.s of ilie rainbow are due 
to inti rfenmee, the refraction and general tht‘ory being more com- 
plicatt*d than the refraction explanation givc'U in elementary 
text hooks. 


White, Black and Grey. — ^When we turn to the question of 
what precisely is meant by white light, whiih has been so fre- 
quently nicruioncd, we are confronted Ijv the fact that there is 
no precise standard. It can be roughly defined as sunlight at 
noon on a clear day. It is necessary ti^ mention the time of day 
and the atmosphere since the relative inten.^ilks of the different 
colours into which sunlijjht can be* n-solerd are affected by the 
absorption of (he at rfiosidiere, so tliat .sunlight in the c’ariy morn- 
ing, at noun and at late afternoon is not of preii.sely the same 
colour. The colour of sunlight will similarly i)e slightly different 
at noon on a clear day in different laiitu^les. Arlinciai light.s which 
arci usually called white dilTer still nuire among theniselve.s and 
arc all much yellower than sunlight, tlaat i.s, the blue end of the 
spectrum is relatively faint in tlu‘ artificial light i.src fig. i ). 

While light serve.s to emjdiasi/.e the fad tluit idenlical colour 
stmsalions can be produced by ditfereiit phy.sical stimuli. Not 
only can any while light comaining all wave lengihs be imilated 
by the mixture of light of three dilierent narrow spi'ctral regions, 
but thcTo urn various pair.< of t'oloiirs which, when taken together 
in correct ]:)roj)ortt^ons, produce tlu' staisalion of white. Any two 
colours c'onstiluting such a jKiir are called complemimtary colourii. 
Such pairs are red light of wave length tirid bluish green 

light of wave length -'to-i/c; yellow light of wave length -585^ 
and blue light of wave length The' most skilled eye is (juitc 

unable to analy.sc? a white light or a ct)Ii)ured light into it,s .spectral 
component .s. • 

The fact that “white*”' artificial light diuVr.s so markedly from 
white daylight, by reaM)n of its deficiency of the blue end of the 
spectrum, leads to coloured falirit*s appearing quite a different 
colour in daylight and in artifit iai light, as has already been mcn- 
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tinned 'I'o obtain an artificial illu- 
niinatiou whic:h .shall make cob 
ouretl object.s appear as they do 
in daylight, various typtj,*^ of so- 
called “daylight lamps'' are made, 
which tire extensively used by 
those wdio detii in fabrics. One 
such lamp is the Sheringham day- 
light lamp, illustrated diagram- 
inaticalJy in fig. e, on which an 
ordinary electric hot wire lamp is 
u.sed. The light, from this lamp 
is thrown by a silvered reflector, which cuts off all direct light, on 
to a shade, the inside of which is covered with patches of colours 
in which green and blue predominate, Tiicso greem and bine 
ptches absorb most of (he red end of the spectrum, while throw- 
ing back the green and blue praciically timibsorl)cd, and so in- 
crease the relative proportion of the blue end in the way required 
to give a rough imitation of daylight. A body which absorbs a 
large fraction of the incident light, without absorbing any one 
colour markedly better than another, throws back a feeble white 
light, and appears grey. A botly which absorbs completely inci- 
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dent light of all wave-lengths throws back no light, and appears 
black. ^ black is an absence of all colour. HclmholU says that 
black is a true sensation, even although it is produced by the ab- 
sence of all light, and seeks to justify this somewhat paradoxical 
statement by pointing out that an object in our field of view which 
throws back no light appears black, but an object behind our back, 
which also throws no light into the eye, produces no sensation. 

Classification and. Measurement of Colour.— —If we wish to 
classify the colour sensations produced by the light from coloured 
bodies the immediate problem is not to analyse the light physi- 
cally into its different w^ave-lengths, each of a given intensity, but 
rather to find the simplest way in which the same colour sensa- 
tion can be produced. It is a fact of experience that, 'apart from 
intensity, i.e.j the brightness of the colour, any colour can be 
matched by a spectral colour to which a proportion of white light 
has been added. Pure spectral colours, without admixture of 
white light, are said to be saturated^ and, in proportion as white 
light is added, become less and less saturated. The spectral colour 
is usually referred to as a huej the term colour being reserved for 
the general sensation. The statement that any colour can be 
matched by a spectral hue to which white has been added requires 
qualification, for the purple sensation cannot be so matched. A 
saturated purple is itself produced by mixing light from the violet 
and red ends of the spectrum, and such a purple must be added 
to the spectral hues to complete the description. The purple hue, 
which is compounded of the ends of the spectrum, can be regarded 
as affording a transition from one end to the other, so that the 
hues can be arranged in a circle, with piflrple. between the red and 
violet, forming a bridge from one to the other. We may, then, 
taking the spectral colours and purple as saturated hues, say that 
colour sensations can differ in three respects only : hue, saturation 
and intensity. This classification was introduced by Helmholtz. 
E.xprcssed sonicwdiat differently, the sensation produced by any 
given coloured light, however mixed it may be physically, can be 
matched by a certain quantity of w'hite light and a certain quan- 
tity of a saturated hue. To specify the sensation we must give 
the wave-length of the hue and the quantities of white light and of 
this coloured light. If we are dealing with a coloured surface we 
must clearly illuminate it with some kind of standard white light 
in order to make a measurement of the hue and saturation. The 
intensity of the light from the coloured surface will be propor- 
tional to the intensity of the illuminating light. It is therefore 
reasonable to take, as a measure of the intensity of the colour of 
the body, the ratio of the brightness of the light proceeding from 
the body to the biightnc.ss of the light from a perfectly white 
surface similarly illuminated. The term brilliance is often used, 
especially in America, to denote Ihis ratio. 

Newton arranged the saturated hues round the circumference 
of a circle as shown in fig. 3, and placed at the middle of the 
circle white. Any line joining 
the centre W to a point P of the 
circumference then represents the 
transition from the saturated 
hue represented by P to white 
light, the degree of saturation 
lessening to zero as we approach 
the centre. Newton also gave 
a rule by which the result of 
mixing colours could be ob- 
tained from his figure, certain 
weights being attributed to 
each spectral hue, and the cen- 
tre of gravity found. This two- 
dimensional figure has been 
variously modified, a colour triangle being a more usual method 
of representation {see Vision). If, as Lambert did, we use 
three dimensions and let lines normal to the surface represent 
intensities, diminishing as we go upwards, we can represent- 
any colour sensation. We have a pyramid of colour, the point of 
which will represent black. There have been many modifications 
of this three dimensioftal representation of colour sensation, de- 
signed to get over certain difficulties which arise in respect of the 
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luminating values of the colour sensations. One of the most recent 
is that of Munsell, in which the three co-ordinates are: — the 
height of the point from the horizontal plane, representing the 
intensity, or brilliance; the distance from a vertical axis, repre- 
senting the saturation ; and the angle from a vertical plane, repre- 
senting the hue. 

A method of colour classification much adopted, on account of 
its simplicity of use, among those practically concerned with col- 
our, such as manufacturers of paints and printing inks, is some 
form of colour atlas or colour chart, in which patches of various 
colours are arranged on some system. The Munsell colour tree to 
which reference has just been made is used to effect the classifi- 
cation in such a chart, known as the Munsell colour atlas, issued 
by the Munsell Colour Company, in America. Ostwald in 1917 
brought out a very elaborate colour atlas, with about 3,000 colour 
specimens. He used a special classification — ^hue, white-content, 
black-content — ^in place of Helmholtz's hue, saturation and inten- 
sity. The Societe des Chrysanthemistes issues a colour chart with 
colour names in four languages. A necessity of any such colour 
chart, is of course that all copies shall conform accurately and 
that the colours shall not fade. 

A large number of instruments have been devised for colour 
measurement. For scientific investigations of colour perceptions 
much use has been made of the colour-patch type of apparatus, 
in which lights of two or more different vrave lengths, isolated 
from a spectrum by slits, are brought into coincidence as super- 
imposed patches on a white diffusing screen. The intensities of the 
separate colours can be varied so as to produce all possible 
shades. This apparatus exists in various forms. For technical 
work instruments are now being constructed in which, instead 
of a spectra] hue, light which has passed through an arbitrary 
colour filter is being used. The three beams of light, one of which 
has passed through a red filter, the second through a green filter 
and the third through a blue filter, are brought into superposition 
on a screen. Each beam can be varied in intensity. One of the 
best forms of such apparatus is due to Guild. In Guild's trichro- 
matic colorimeter the light enters by three sector-shaped win- 
dows, provided respectively with red, blue and green filters. By 
the mechanism of a revolving prism the field is illuminated by 
light from the three windows in rapid succession. When the speed 
of alternation is high enough the sensations blend and the mixed 
colour is perceived. Still another type of instrument, called the 
tintometer, depends upon passing the light successively through 
three filters of different colour, each of which subtracts some- 
thing from the original white light. Although only three colours 
are chosen each must be represented by a series of various depths 
of colour, so that some 470 glasses are necessary in a complete 
matching set. The match is then given in terms of the depth of 
colour of each of the three filters which, placed one behind the 
other, transmit the given light. 

A different type of apparatus is the spectrophotometer, by 
means of which the physical constitution of a coloured light may 
be actually measured. The light is resolved into a spectrum, and 
the intensity of each wave-length present is measured separately. 
This measurement is usually effected by the help of a standard 
source of white light, the intensity of the transmitted hue being 
controlled by polarizing prisms of one type or another. If two 
such prisms are used, one as polarizer and the other as analyser, 
the intensity of the light transmitted can be controlled by rotat- 
ing the analyser, the angular position of which gives an exact 
measure of the percentage of light cut off (see Light). The 
Nutting spectrophotometer and the Konig-Martins spectropho- 
tometer are two well-known instruments which make use of this 
principle (see Photometry). Such instruments are largely used 
for measuring the light transmitted by colour filters, coloured 
glasses, dyes and so on. 

A third type of instrument is the colorimeter of the Nutting 
pattern, which matches any given coloured light by manufacturing 
a light of given hue, saturation and intensity. A spectral hue 
separated out from a spectrum by means of an adjustable slit, and 
a given quantity of white light is added from a separate source. 
This gives adjustable hue and saturation. The intensity is varied 
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by altering the width of the slits, or else by other means commonly 
used in physical instruments, such as rotating sectors with cun- 
trullai)le gaps or polarizing prisms, 

BiBLioGRAPuy. — von Helmholtz, JIandbuch der pIiyyo!u:^!\'rIifn 
Optik (lyn) (English translation published by the Oi>tical Society 
of America in 1024-25), this is the clussiciil book on the subject; 
L. C. Martin, Colour and Mcthod.s oj Colour Rc prod lu lion fiuj.O, 
this book contains a good description of colour-measuring instruments; 
kuckiesh, Color and its Application (iq]5); Ostwalcl, Dio Farben- 
lelire (lyiS-iy), this book contains a full account of Ostwald’s own 
system; “Report of the Committee on Colorimetry” Journal Optical 
Soiicty of America Ibibl., £922); j. Guild, “Survey of IVlodLTn 
Developments in Colorimetry,” Proceedings of the Optical Convention, 
Part I. (bibl. i()2()). (K. N. lu (' A.) 

INFLUENCE OF CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 

The sensation of white light is caused fiy elect roniagnetic* vibra- 
tions of a certain wave length impinging on the rtdina of the eye 
The sensation of colour is produced by the absorption of oru* or 
other of the coloured components of white light when the light 
strikes some suita])le surface or passes through a suitable medium 
— the light rellccted from the surface or transmitted through the 
medium consecjiieiitly conveying to the ridiria a sensation of 
colour complementary to that absorbed. 'There is an analogy be- 
tween variations of colour in light and pitch in souikI. 

Many substances do not absorb any definite portion of the 
visible spectrum — the name applied to the range of colours into 
which white light can be resolved — but give general absorption 
throughout the range. 

Such substances appear, therefore, colouries.^ both by tnms- 
miU(‘d and rellected light and it is only tho.se materials which 
cause seledive absor^itiuii, that is which alisorb some didinite 
fiorlion of tin* visible spectrum, that ai)pear colounuL li follows, 
therefore, that there must be some S}>ecial property po.xses.^eil by 
substances which produce the sensation of colour which distin- 
guishes them from other substances that appt‘:ir colourless. 

As a matter of fact it is <{uite easy to delect the causes leading 
to the main urnh^rlying difference between the two types, for they 
may be divided into two class(‘S which, for tht* sake of conven- 
ience, may be named the physical cause and th(.* chemical <\UHe; 
and, in the first instance at any rate, the reason for jirodia'iion 
of colour is quite clear and it is a comparatively simple mailer 
to reproduce the effect me( hanically. For examplt\ wliili* light is 
resolved into its component colours when it is allow«*d to impinge 
on a glass surface which has bi*en ruled with a number <jf fine 
lines, and there are a number of other ways by wliich the sensa- 
tion of colour can he inijiarted by purely mechanical means. 

As a matter of fact many natural objeds, esjnnially in the 
animal kingdom, owe their colour to the. phy.sicai cause. Tin* 
vivid green of certain beetles, the colours of the peacock's 
feathers, the colours of buttertlies’ wing.s aiul tlie. colour of blue 
eyes are all produced in thi.s way, th<j colour etjV< t being causeil 
by the interference of white light through the aguiuy of minute 
excrescences or fine filaments on the surtace of the <d>jecf.s that 
appear coloured. The colour effects in such ca.S(*,s are, therefore, 
subjective and it would lie just as reasonable to aU<uupi to ex- 
tract a coloured subslance from the pcacock^s feather as it would 
be to do so from the rainbow. 

On the other hand there are a great number of substances the 
colours of which must be ascribed to the second or c-hcrnical 
cause. These occur both naturally and artificially and are dis- 
tinguished from those of the first or physical section by reason 
of the fact that the coloured substances in them can he extracted 
from the coloured materials and, when extracted, are found to be 
definite cbemkai compounds which owe their colour to their 
chemical constitution. In nature such coloured substances are to 
be found mainly in the vegeialde kingdom, in the colouring mat- 
ters, for example, of the flowers and of green grass or leaves. 
Moreover, it is easy to distinguish by a practical test between the 
two types because if a peacock*s feather is viewed by transmitted 
light the brilliant colours will disappear, whereas, if a red rose 
leaf is treated in the same manner no change in colour will be 
noticed. 

Nevertheless, it is only reasonable to suppose that the two 


types of phenomena are of the same order and that whilst the 
l.)hysieal or subjective colour is due to the inicrmoUicidar inter- 
ference of white light, the chemical colour is clue to intramolecular 
interference, or, in other words, white light is “filterecr' through 
the molecular slriKdure of the chemical substance, leaving a 
tion” behind in its passage. 'Fhe colour is therefore dependent on 
the chemical tomiiosil ion of the particular conqxuiiid. It remains 
then to c(nn[):ire thosi* chemical cuinjiounds which produce colour 
with those that are colourless so as to reach some conciusioii as 
to the iniluence of molecular structure on I'olour protluction. In 
tiie first plact\ however, it is necessary to attempt to arrive at 
.^ome tlefuiilion of what is meant by colour in a strictly scientific 
sense. 

The Spectrum. — 'Fhe range of the visible spectrum which is 
priKluced, tor example, when a beam of white light passes through 
a ({iiartz prism, represiaits a range of eiectromagrietic vilirations 
of wa\e lengths between 4,000 and 8,000 Angstrom units. This 
is, however, only one octa\e in the rangt* of 02 tictaves of wave 
liuigths from o-oi to 5*5X10^^’ Angstrom units whiih has been 
investigated. It is clearly, therefore, scientifically illogical to re- 
strict the tt‘rm “coloured” to tho'^e substances which cause ab- 
sorption only in the short region cai»able of detection by the eye, 
becaiiH* a substarno which produces sidectivc afisorption in any 
other region of the electromagiudic range is al.so “I'oloured'’ al- 
though such colour requirt'S the aid of some e.xternai iniluence 
in order that it may be detected. 

It is nei'essary, therefyns to distingui.sh between visible, colour 
and invisible colour Tiiici to describe tho.se substances which give 
.sidective ab.sorption in the vi.^ibk: region as vi.sibly coloured and 
those which give selective, alisorption in other region.s as invisibly 

(olounai. 

Infra-red a?id llira-violet Regions . — It i.s fortunate that the 
photographic plate is more sensitive to wavt's immediately out- 
sidi‘ the visible n‘gioii of the spectrum than is tlu* eye, for by its 
aid it is ])0.s.sihK‘ to deUrt .seletdivi* absorption in those regions 
jimnetliately out'iide the visilile .spirt rum, which are known as 
the iulra-retl and the ul(ra-vi£)let , and thus to show that many 
substarues which a[)p(‘ar colourle.^is to the eye po.xsess neverthe- 
less intense invisililc colour. .Mon‘ov(*r, it is po.ssildc by simple 
c'hcunical n-ac t ion.s^to Inuisfonn compounds having this invisible 
colour into thi»e having vyble colour or, in other words, liy a 
ihaiigt: of .stnuUnv, to throw the absorption from the invi.sible 
region iiitu the vi.^iblc region. In tliis way it is possible to corre- 
late .'•‘truiture with visible loloiir. 

For (‘xample, ih<* hydrocarbon lu-nzeue tC'.iH,,} appcairs colour- 
le.ss to the eye both hy'ndlt‘cled and transmitted light, neverthe- 
IrS'. whc'U its .sp<*('{nim is j^hoi ographetl marked .seioctiv'o absorp- 
tion in the ultra-violet region is manifested, benzene i.s, there- 
fore, a substance having a strong invisible colour. By a simple 
.seric\s of reactions it i.s possiiilc to transform benzene (1.) into 
quimme fll.) and f>y so doing to .shift the ab.sorplion from the 
iuvihilile to the \aMble region of the .siicclruni, thus obtaining 
visible lolour (yellow/. 
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Benzene (invisibly coloured) Qvinonc (yellow) 

Absorption . — ^'FliLs change, in the case of many derivatives of 
benzene, takes place with remarkable ca.se and with astonishing 
rapidity, thus the change from phenol-phthalcin (III), the ben- 
zenoid or invisibly coloured form, to the sodium salt (IV.), the 
quinonoid or visibly coloured form, by the action of alkali, and 
the reverse change which is effected by the action of acid, is so 
rapid and sensitive that the substance is used as an effective 
indicator in alkalimetry. 
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The hydrocarbons naphthalene (CioH«) and anthracene (C^ao) 
pro\'ide further examples of the same kind and, in fact, the 
occurrence of colour among organic compounds which has led 
to the foundation of the coal-tar colour industry is based mainly 
on this change. 

It is also possible to start with a benzenoid derivative which 
by reason of its structure is visibly coloured and by a simple 
chemical change, such as that illustrated above, to throw ab- 
sorption from one end of the visible spectrum to the other and 
thus to transform a red substance into a blue one. 

As a matter of fact Nature has utilized this method to produce 
her red and blue llowcrs. The red flowers are those in which the 
cell sap is acid, the blue those in which it is alkaline. If the cell 
sap is neutral the flowers are purple. {See also Anthocyanins. ) 
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It would appear, therefore, that the occurrence of visible colour 
is mainly adventitious and depends on molecular conditions 
which are subject to control. It happens to be a property of the 
quinone ring because the parent substance benzene possesses the 
power of causing absorption just outside the visible region. Even 
so, the formation of the quinone ring may not shift the absorption 
of benzene far enough to bring it within the visible region, and 
there are thus derivatives of quinone which have no visible colour. 
On the other hand the shift of the bands may be caused by other 
structures and there arc, in consequence, derivatives of benzene 
such as azobenzene, C^Ha— N=N”CflHr,, to which no quinone 
structure can be assigned, yet which possess strong visible colour. 

If the wider definition of colour be accepted it is probable that 
there is no such thing as a colourless mkerial, because it is likely 
that every substance gives selective absorption somewhere within 
the range of electromagnetic vibrations. It appears to be in the 
power of many substances belonging to the aliphatic series of 
organic chemistry to give selective absorption in the infra-red 
region of the spectrum. Visibly coloured substances in this por- 
tion of organic chemistry are not of frequent occurrence, but 
when such colour occurs it is always associated with the presence 
of what is known as the conjugated system of double linkages; 
thus glyoxal (V.) and diacetyl (VI.) are yellow: — 

H-C=0 CHa— C=0 CH80-C=0 

I I i ^ 

H— C=0 CHs— C=0 CHsO— 0=0 

(V.) (VL) (vn.) 


Methyl oxalate (VII . ) is, however, visibly colourless and it must 
be assumed that in this case the infra-red absorption has not 
been thrown into the visible region. It is of interest to note that 
the same system of conjugated linkages is present in the con- 
ventional formula for benzene (I.). 

Colour in Chemistry. — It is also significant that visible 
colour is shown only by unsaturated carbon compounds and that 
in no case has a visibly coloured saturated compound been pre- 
pared. It follows therefore: — ^That both visible and invisible 
colour are associated with unsaturalion. That they are associated 
with the occurrence of selective absorption either outside or 
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within the visible region of the spectrum, the former causing in- 
\dbible, and the latter visible colour. That occurrence of this ab- 
sorption is bound up with the presence of a system of conjugated 
double linkages wdthin the molecule. {See also Dyes, Synthetic.) 

The causes leading to the production of visible colour in in- 
organic compounds will not be clearly understood until more is 
known about the molecular structures of such substances. It is 
obviously due, initially, to the presence of a colour-producing 
element such as copper, chromium, cobalt, etc. The cause of 
colour in these elements is probably molecular, as instance the 
change in colour iodine undergoes when heated. Nevertheless the 
structure of the salt must also play a part as is shown, for ex- 
ample, in the disappearance of the blue colour of hydrated copper 
sulphate w^hen it loses part of its water of hydration. In any case 
the causes of visible colour in this section of chemistry are not 
so clearly defined as they are in the organic section, and no use- 
ful purpose would be served by dealing with them in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

BiBLiOGR.wrY. — C. Graebe and C. Liebermann, Berichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen GesellscJiaft, vol. i, p. 104 (1S68) ; Sir W. N. 
Hartley, Phil, Trans. Roy. Soc., vol. 170 (1899) 5 W. Ostwald, “Ab- 
sorption Spectra of Solutions,” Zeits. /. Physikalische Chemie, vol. 
9 (1892) ; Dr. H. Kauffmann, “Farbe und Konstitution,” Ahrens* 
Vortrdge, vol. 9 (1904) ; Sir W. N. Hartley in H. Kayser’s Ha 7 idbiick 
der Spektroscopie, vol. 3 (1905; ; R. Willstiitter, Ber. d. Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft, vol. 41 (1908) ; H. Ley, Die Beziehungen 
zwtschen Farbe und Konstitution bei Orgamschen V erhindungen 
(1911); R. Willstatter, Ber. d. Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. 47 (1914) ; M. Wheldale, The Anthooyanin Pigments of Plants 
(1916) ; E. R. Watson, Colours in Relation tc Chemical Cotistitution 
(1918) ; A. G. Perkin and A. E. Everest, The Natural Organic Colour-^ 
ing Matters (1918) ; G. C. T. von Georgievics, Die Beziehungen 
zwisekeyt Farbe und Ko^istituiion bei Farbstoffe (Zurich, 1921) ; Hon. 
V. A. H. Onslow, Phil. Trans. Roy, Soc. B., vol. 211 (1923). 

(J.F.T.) 

COLOUR AND RACE. The narrowing of the world by 
improved transport, the levelling of mankind by the spread of 
education, and the increase of wealth and rise in social position of 
coloured peoples are bringing the races into relationships which 
may provide the most difficult problems of this century. The 
progress of civilization is threatened by the serious danger of 
racial conflict and the still more serious evil, the demoralization 
caused by inter-racial and colour prejudice. 

I. PRIMARY RACES 

Mankind, according to most authorities, includes three primary 
divisions or races which are as difficult to delimit as the breeds of 
dogs. According to some authorities the three races are so differ- 
ent that they should be regarded as distinct 
species ; but the fact that all their members 
can interbreed and produce fertile offspring 
is weighty evidence of their specific unity. 
In opposition to the view than the human 
races are specifically distinct is the claim 
that there is no real difference between 
them, and that the apparent distinctions 
are no more significant than those varia- 
tions in complexion, head form and size, 
that occur between members of the same 
family. That claim is based on the differ- 
ences between the extremes of any one race 
being greater than the difference between 
Fig. 1. — CROSS-SECTIONS the races. This overlap, however, no more 
OF HUMAN HAIR, MAG- provcs the invalidity of racial distinction 

NIFIED 175 DIAMETRES ^ pOintS 

in common with mankind than it has with a barnacle is evidence 
that man is an insect. 

The characteristic which seems to be most constant and useful 
in the classification of man is the hair, which marks off three pri- 
mary races: in Cymotrichi (wavy-haired, Caucasian); Leiotrichi 
(smooth-haired, Mongolian); Ulotrichi (woolly-haired, negro) 
(see fig. I.). The division into these three races is now generally 
accepted. Apart 'from the hair the physical characters of each of 
the races vary so greatly that their definition is difficult. The main 
distinctions are remarkably stable, for the negro and the Caucasian 
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arc clearly represented in early Egyptian pictures, and the three 
races were probably distinct in the Stone Age. 

As lladdon points out, “the Aiuient Egyi)tian artists who deco- 
rated the royal tombs at Thebes in the XMlith Dyna^'ty distin- 
guished between fcjiir ract's: (ij The Egyptians, whom they 
painted red; the Asiatics or Semites, who were coloured yel- 
low; (3) the Southerners or negroes, who naturally were paint i‘d 
black; and (4) tin; Westerners, or XorthtTiiers, white. our- 
selves speak loosely of white men, yelh)\v imm, l)lack mem, red 
men and bre.wii men.’' The corre'.pondence l>etwe(‘n colour and 
races founded on hair form is not complete. The negro has 
woolly hair, the straight hair ])i‘lc)ngs to the Mongolians, while th(‘ 
Eauca.sian peoples ha\'e wavy hair. The colour diltVreiices are less 
rcdicible. I'he Jiegroes vai*}’ in colour from chocolate hue to a 
brown so dark that it hs often called black; the American Mon- 
golians differ so nnuh from lhc‘ tyi)ual yellow that tlvey were 
called the Red rndians. The (knuasians include the whites of 
Europe, the ])rown raies of Asia, North Africa and Australia, and 
some of the biai'k(‘.sL of tin* African tribes. 

Characteristics. — The social and inlidlectual clifftTtmees are 
svell marked, though in these respects the races (mn'lap. A.s re- 
gards courage, endurance and self-sacrilice the three races are not 
iine{[ua!. The brown peoph‘ have contributed to progna^^.s ino.st of 
the chief liandicra’fls and the founders of all th(‘ chief ndigion.s — 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Jlinduisin, Lslamisin nncl ('hristianity. 
I'lie Mongolian is charact(‘rizf‘ti by .steady industry, high shill in 
craftsinanshit), and habitual si‘lf-siirr(*iidcr (o hi.s conmiiiaity. The 
negro, on the otluT hand, has a strong individu.ality which is Uass 
adapted to political .staljility and .soiial coherence; he gtmerally 
lives in village communilies, which, except wdiere ruled and organi- 
sed by non-negr<»es, have iu‘V(t unit(‘(i into a powerful wddc-rul- 
ing nation. The Caucasian rac(? is not a jmlilical unity; for it is 
divided into the while section or European, including the white 
settlers in other continents, and the l^rowu Caucasians, who are 
grouped with the Mongolian and the negro as tin; coloured sectit)n 
of iniiiikind. 

The I'hiropean pe<»ples have .shown the greatest ca]>acity for ini- 
ticitive, combination and siib-divi,sion of wajik, and have iht‘r(‘hy 
subdued the force.s of mdure, yoki‘d the powers of steam and elec- 
tricity, aiul by an inlhutely cannpicex organizadon achieved siua'ess 
in iinlustry on a great scale. Tlt<‘ wliite nali(nis during the last 
four ('eaturies have e.stai)H.she(i tludr donunion and darect rule 
over eight -iiiutbs of the; habitable land of the earth, altlHUigh they 
number oiily one-lhird of its inhabitants. 1110 btmefils received 
from the Europium's skill in athniruslratioii hrd many Ivasiern 
and African people to accept, readily bis help and even hi.'i riilt;; 
but his success has rendered inevitable a reiulju^'tmciU h<‘twe(‘n 
the white, and coloured soction.s of mankind. 

The Ballads of Bengal, collected aiui i>ubUshe<l by ‘Dinc.s 
Chandra Sen (£023;, show that in the loth ciadury Tiurtheni 
India uiuh;r it,s IMogul rulers was in appalling dis<jr<ler. The Pmro- 
pcan comuiercial pioneers W(*re either preceded or folhmvd by 
missionaries who gave important .secular help and failhfiiDy upheld 
the iutere,sts of the native population when they tended to clnsjh 
with those of the trader. Hence the growilj of Eurojjean intluem’O 
was widely welcomed. The criiinese, for example, ajipret'iaied not 
only the work of the early Jesuit missionaries, lH4t the hclj) of the 
European staff in its imptirial customs service. The eastern people 
also pmed the benefits of European trade; l>ut they could not 
have much share in it without giving European capital and traders 
the security of extraterritorial jirivileges, which lapse as the neces- 
sity for them disappears. In time, however, the material disad- 
vantages of foreign control, the galling symbols of inferiority, 
religions fanaticism and the mistakes of government have led to 
reaction. 

Reactioa.~The control of the world by the European peoples 
is a comparatively recent development and may be only tempo- 
rary. The uprising of national sentiment since 1900 has already 
lessened the European domination. The most important single 
factor in this change was the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. In 
iBjdia the rise of professional class with the spread of western 
education, the irritation of some genuine grievances and the 


btimulus lu Indian nationalism by the Japanese succe.ss led to the 
establishment of partial Indian self-governnieiu by a measure 
which contains the machiinT}' for it.s further (‘xten.^ion. The es- 
tablishment of a republic in China with its renuirkal)Ie develop- 
ment oT scientiiic aiid educational activity among the intellectual 
classes that coiiiilry, the recovtay iiy Afghani.'^lan of the man- 
agemtaifc of her foreign an'airs, the wre.^ting :)y Aral)ia of its iade- 
pendeiice from Turkey and the establi.shment ot Egypt a.s an indc- 
peticleiil Sultanate are .some results of lht‘ growth of Asiatic 
natioiialEm. 

European Problems. — Eiin)pi‘ is a welter of racial ]n*ol)lems. 
The surge from tlu‘ East which lirought ilu* JM:ig>’ars into the 
htviri of Europe, the pressure of the 'Turk, the thrust of the Alpine 
ract* to the plains and priiin.sulas, thc‘ clash ot Slav and 'Fartar and 
Mongol in Russia, the over-pn^ssure of population in some coun- 
tries, .such as (iermany nnil Italy, combined with the declim‘ in the 
rural population of France, have playnl, and still [)lay. a decisive 
part in .shaping th(‘ political conditions of Europe DitYerences of 
culture, religion, language and instil ntiuns go with diffirences of 
I racag an<l, in south-ea.slern ICiirope, the tangled mountains enhance 
•' the separatist tendencies of the folk tltat dwell (here. 

C'ontact with northern Africa and (he MedinuTanean iilroral is 
of great aiitniuity. The po[)uIation of Portugal has a .strong Afri- 
can eUumml. The Moorish occupiUion'of Si‘a:n has left its mark 
f»n the characterislit s, idn'sit'al and polititai, of thi‘ Spanish people. 
'File population of southern Italy and Sii ily contains elenuuits of 
African origin. The popujalion of the south of h' ranee is very 
mixed. The exten.sion of the I'naich and Italian colonial empires 
to Africa has enlargerl the area of ctmtact, and with it, the range 
of problem.s. 'Fhe Aledilernmean p(‘oples historically dis[)Iay a 
<’oniparativ*e reafiim's's to absorb toloured grout^.s, \vhil(‘ (In* 'Feu- 
tonic stock holds aloof fnun sucli intermarriages. A.sia is firmly 
held ])y the Mongolians and dark C'aucasians. Africa us the home 
of the negro and of a negro-dark C'aiuasian iiiita’inixlure in the 
north, and tailing the continent as a whole, the ))ure white.s are in 
a small mimirily. Native inlluenec tends to inen^ase. The three 
other continents art* the possibh; luua’lagt; of the Euro[)ean, ihoiigli 
North America may have itj absorb a t.otitdderable and increasing 
proportion of negnv, and Australia will luive t<) accept inevituldc 
tlfdays in the tmitiv^itii*u of its trtJpicil land.s by while labour, 
hroin tropical ami suli-tropital countries (‘onie the raw materials 
which Europe net.'fls for lier factories. 'Fhese areas are \'aliui])le 
markets for Euro])eau protiucis. Tht* pniblenus vary with the his- 
torical cireum.«tauces in whit'h Eurojasui tajidro) was estaldished 
in taich area, and with the local political find economic conditions. 

XL THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

I'lie r;iiv proldeui.s in the Jlritish (.'ommonwealth an^ of exlnunc 
complexity, for its autouumou.s doininitms, with their different 
circumstances and tradiiion.s, nece.^sarily adopt diiferent labour 
and immigration policies. I'his differentiation is jiossible so long 
as cadi dominiim shows rea.sonable cotisiileration for the re.spoa.si- 
l/diries of the Empire* as a whole, and is pr<*pared to tolerate the 
limitutiims involvetl in partnership. 

Canada. — ^'Fhe racial problems iti Canada an; con^paratively 
simj)le, in spile of the comidicat.ions due to the Fntnch'SptMking 
population, which is mcr<*asijig in nuini)ers and sjH’cading west- 
wani both iix Quebec and Ontario. 'Flu* Indians of Cantwia are few 
(iro,ooo) and, though .slowly iticreasing, are of no political im- 
portance. The colour line is an isstie (uily in British ('ulumbia, 
where there has been a con.sideralile immigration from India and 
China, which has been stopped, and from Japan, which is now in- 
.signiticant. The main racial problem in Canada concerns the 
mixture of the present population, which is derived from north- 
western Europe, with immigrants from eastern and southern 
Europe. If the vast immigration of Italians and Slavs into the 
United States were diverted to Canada, that country would have 
to restrict her inflow of immigrants. 

South Africa. — In South Africa ‘The poor white’^ presents a 
serious problem, and the conditions illustrate the difficulty of 
mamtaining a fair standard of life for the less efficient members 
of a dominant minority. South Africa has an extremely mixed 
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Fig. 2, — MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING THE THREE BROAD DIVISIONS OF THE RACES OF MANKIND, CAUCASIAN, MONGOLIAN AND 
NEGRO, AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION. SMALL SECTIONS OF INTERMEDIATE PEOPLES CANNOT BE CONVENIENTLY DENOTED IN A MAP OF 
THIS SCALE, AND ARE CONSEQUENTLY INCLUDED IN THE RACE TO WHICH THEY ARE MOST CLOSELY ALLIED. THE CLASSIFICATION 
ADOPTED IS THAT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM “GUIDE TO THE RACES OF MANKIND*’ 


population, for both the white and coloured sections are com- 
posite. The white settlers include Dutch, British, and some 
French Huguenots, The coloured population consists of negroes 
from many different South African tribes, the descendants of West 
African negroes introduced in the iSth century, and Asiatics. The 
West African negroes and Asiatics have given rise to the class 
known as the Cape Boy. 

The European position in South Africa has been weakened 
by the feud between British and Boer, due to difference of ideas 
on native policy. It led to the early quarrel over the abolition of 
slavery, and to Cape Colony granting’ the negro the franchise, 
which is refused him in the other South African States. 

In the effort to save the position of the white artisan the South 
African Government proposes the policy of segregation. No white 
man can settle in some parts of South Africa without the sanction 
of the Governor-General; and it is proposed that in some areas 
certain occupations should be reserved to the white artisan. The 
principle of segregation was adopted by the natives’ land act of 
1913, but it is opposed by many capitalists lest it should raise the 
cost of labour. The elections in South Africa in 1924 show that a 
large section of the white population regards some ‘plan of segre- 
gation as indispensable ‘for the maintenance of the European posi- 
tion; but the difficulty in securing for the natives adequate 
reserves of land has delayed the enactment of the measures pro- 
posed in 1925. 

Tropical Africa. — In tropical Africa the race policies are 
based upon two different principles. In West Africa the Govern- 
ment acts as the trustee of the native, and protects him against 
the sale of his ground or produce on unfavourable terms. The 
native is encouraged to become a small holder and cultivate his 
own land. The resultant increase in numbers and wealth of the 
population has given the Europeans probably greater prosperity 
as merchants than they would have achieved as planters using 
native labour. In Kenya (East Africa) European settlers were 
invited to develop the fertile lands alongside the railway, large 
land grants were given and the natives were expected to enter the 
service of the Europeans. The East Indians, including many who 


had been employed in the construction of the railway, spread 
through the country and were especially useful in retail trade with 
the negroes. The extension of European plantations has now cre- 
ated a greater demand for labour than the population can supply. 
More labour is required to reap a harvest than to sow the crop. 
Hence efforts have been made to discourage the natives from 
working in their own reserves and to force them by taxation and 
other means into the European service, “n settlement,” remarks 
Sir Leo C. Money (T//e Peril of the White, p. 43) “that would 
finally dispose of Kenya as a White Man’s Land.” The problem 
in Kenya Colony is how to work both the native reserves and the 
European estates without forced labour, which has been rejected 
by the responsible leaders of each of the three British political 
parties as approximating to slavery. The opposition of Europeans 
in Kenya to the further immigration of Asiatics has been deeply 
deplored in India. 

Australia. — ^Australia is the one continent which is blest with 
the absence of any intcr-racial problem. When European coloni- 
zation began it was inhabited only by a few nomads. After the 
Federation of Australia in 1901, the White Australia Policy was 
adopted, and the coolies who had been imported to work the sugar 
plantations were sent back, excepting those who had made homes 
in the country. The Queensland sugar industry was thus left de- 
pendent on white labour. Despite emphatic predictions to the 
contrary it has continued to develop. Its success, the health of the 
people of tropical Queensland and the general trend o^f medical 
opinion {see, for example, Gregory, Menace of Colour, ch. 3 and 
9) show that tropical Australia can be developed by white labour 
provided the standard of life be maintained by the absence of 
coloured labour. Some South European immigration is being 
restricted by an annual quota. 

India. — ^India presents inter-racial problems of peculiar diffi- 
culty due to the great diversity of race, language and religionl- 
The population is mainly dark Caucasiarx, with some Mongolian 
elements and, in the south, possibly a negro strain. Racial differ- 
ences are vital in India, Much evidence has been. coHectci;! by 
Indian scholars in support of the view that the caste system is in 
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orif^in a colour reaction of a dominant lipht-skinnecl group which, 
by its superiority, im})ose(l hegemony and its institutions upon the 
indigenous, darker-skinnc'd stocks. Caste is varna and varna is 
colour. In the south \\herc the dark-skinned proto-Indics (^rc 
Racks of Mankind i are most numerous, the segregation of the 
lower groups is still a feature of the social polit}'. The languages 
are a Babel, and the two chief creeds, Hinduism and Islamism, 
represent the very antithesis of religious thought. The probUmi 
for the Cioveriiincnt of India is how a small oligarchy can harmon- 
ize the contlicting interests of 320 millit)ns of such divt'rse people. 
The growth of Indian Nationalism has led (0 an extensive measure 
of self-government , which has so far pnortl only a partial suc- 
cess. I’he establishment of elect ivi* councils is a mark of the 
faith of the British (lovc^ninnail in the fh'pth of lirili.sh inlluencc* 
in India. The spread of westt'rn education ha.s rendered many In- 
dians cat>able of taking a res[)()risil)ie part in tlie administration of 
the country. U- 

ill. THE UNITED STATES 

The race proliltan in the United Stale^ i.s noteworthy for it.s 
com])lcxity, and for the fact that it ha^ deve!opt‘d within the brief 
spare of three centuries. These coiulitions, while they create a 
fascinating sulijecf for the student of ethnology, al.^i c<ms(itiile 
an exceedingly knotty j'»rol)lem for the praelieal politital adminis- 
trator The aggloinerat ion of peoples ha> taken place so suiklenly 
that the slow processes of natural ainalgamat ion have not had 
time to o[)erate. 

The aboriginal population of tht* territory that is now inc lu(I(‘d 
in the United Slates Ixdonged to the red rar<‘. Amerieaii indian.s, 
or “Amerind.s" as (hey are soinetirni's eall(‘d. 11 ii.‘^ is one of the 
j^irimary races of man on a fivi'-fold (da.ssitic ation: <>(her\vi.se it Is 
regarded as a highly speeializfal bnimli of the Mongolian race. 
'The total number resident in tliis l<‘rriiory on tlu* arrival of the 
white man, according to the Ix'st e.siimates, was {^roimbly not 
over half a million, (-’rcan two-thirds to tliree-cjuaruTS of that 
numhor still survive. 'Uhis element has ne\er luM'ome an integral 
part of tlic Aiiioriean body politic Ij(*caii.*^t', on llu‘ oint haiuh of 
the differeiue in culture level that iirevemed any fu.sion on a 
basis of ecjuality, and, on the o(hc*r hand, of their own refu.sal 
to submit to enslavt‘menl whieh {ireelufled aii}^ such adju.stnuait 
as has beem made, with the nath’is in many other colcmial area.s. 

The fmindalioiis of llu‘ Amm’ican j)eo[)Ie itself were laid by 
groups of Caiieasinns, coming almost caitindy fnmi the British 
Isles, thus predestining the* United S{ati•^ to he c‘sseiiti:illy a while 
man’s country. Wry t‘arly, however, a highly div«*rse factor was 
introducetl through the. landing of a siup-Iuad of African negro 
slaves from a Dutch vessel in ihu). The iin]H>rlation of this 
clement was continued for roughly two cc'nfuries, while at the 
same time the natural increase added largcdy tc) their numbers, 
,so that by the time the first Ft‘derai census was taken in 1790 
the blacks numbered 757, iHi or of the entire population. 

There was thus cnvited a probhan of raca* adjustin<*nt of tn*- 
mendous magnitiuhr and extreme diffieiilty, involving, a.s it did, 
iwm of the mo.st widely diiiVreniiated rac<^s on C'arth. 

As long as the negrocas remaima] a subject people, the social 
relations between thtmi and the whites, crueb unjust and abhorrent 
as they were hi many of the.ir aspc-cis, wen.* at least simple, definite 
and workable. There was abundant admixture of blood, but it 
did not involve any assuxription of social equality, and the 
resulting mixed breed.s wen‘ invarialxly dassi*<l with the negroes. 
When, however, the Civil War resulted in the liberation of the 
slaves, the social problem took on a now a.spt'ct. It became a 
<|ucslion of harmonizing the two races on the basis of an actual 
legal equality and an implied .social and iiensonal equality. Some 
sort of a modm vivendi has be<»n established and maintained, but 
it cannot be considew^d satisfactory to either element. One factor 
that must have important bearings on future developments is the 
fact that while the negro population is increasing absolutely, it is 
diminishing relatively. In spile of the classification of every in- 
dividual with any black blood as a negro, the percentage of negroes 
recorded by the census of ^920 was only 9^9. This may possibly 
portend the gradual dilution of the negro stock until it eventually 


ceases to ])C recognized as a separate elcmoiu 

Aside from the negroes, there was no appreciable admi.xturc of 
the white blood of the American people by any other rac'c until 
ai)out the middle of the nineteenth c'eiitury. d’hon began a small 
intlow of the Mongolian race, repiesented by Chin(*.se, attracted 
largely b}^ the gold finds in California and the attendant demand 
for cheap manual labor. At first thc‘se (’hinc‘se workers were 
welcomed. Their foreign ways wt*re regarded as picturesc}iie and 
amusing, and their willingness to do women’s work in a pre- 
dominantly male community was an asset. As their numbers 
increased, howevc'r. and there arose actual cumpt‘titiou bc'twc'en 
white and yedlow worktTS, the scaitimcail (d lhc‘ whites rapidly 
changed until eventually it became one of liiltcT animo.'-ity. As a 
result of tht‘ ensuing imotesl. foment t‘(l liy nieasun's not too 
commendable in their details. Congress in 1SS2 inaugurated the 
C'hinese Exclusion Acts which have* been maintaincal and strength- 
ened suhse(}iiently and have had the efu’Cl cd' virtually putting a 
stop to (‘hinc'se immigration. The few C’hinese who remain in 
the country continue as a separate (‘tenu-nt for the most part, 
imt their number is not large enough to arouse any ccmcern 

The next contingent of the yellow rac*e to attraet attention was 
the Japanese. The.se began coming about, the b<‘ginning of the 
20th century, at first in very small numbers. As in the ca.se of the 
Chinese, the original attitude of the Americans was one of wel- 
come*, which rapidly changed to antagonism ami oiipositiou as their 
numbers increa.sed. Protests c'manating [larticulnrly from the 
Pacific coast, finally becamt‘ so vociferous that an arrangement 
was entered into by the ^diplomatic rc'jirescmfatives of the two 
countries, commonly known as “the genthumm’.s agreement,,” by 
which, in return for tht‘ siiiipre.'^sion of certain discriminations 
again.st her pi'ople, Japan agreed voluntarily to prohibit all ordi- 
nary emigration. This agrecMnent continiu'd in force with a rea- 
scmalile dc'gree of satisfaction to iiolh parties until it was .super- 
seeded by the gcmeral clause in the' Immigration Act cif 1924 
prohibiting immigration to all forrigm^s who are not t*ligil)l{‘ to 
citizcn.ship in the United Stat<*,s. 

At about the same time as the ccjming of ilu' Japanese thcTC 
I appeared .small contingents of Hindu immigrants who at one 
1 time thrcatenc'd to c'reate a .serioii.s problem. T'his movement, 

{ however, was effectively checkc'd by the iminigralicm offic ials who 
applied the regular exclusion edauses to tin* Hindus in such a way 
a.s to riilt*. that, they were* all eiiher polygamists or likely to become 
a })ubiic charge— -or luith. Later they wen* dc'fmitely I'xcludcd 
by the **hnrn‘d zone” provision, and finally by the “t'ligiiiilify 
elau.se” of the act of 192.^ 

It, thus apiiears to be r|uiie definitely c'stablished that the* United 
State.s i.s lo be predominantly a whip* man'.s country, at least for 
a long time to come. There* ha.s becui a gr^at deal of discussion 
of the relative desirability of the* different branches of the white 
race, particularly in connection with the agitaiioii that prec'cdcd 
the act of 1924. This has centred about the ‘’Nordic hypothesis,” 
which insists that the peoples of northwc'stern Kuro[)e, belonging 
to the tall, blond race, are peculiarly adapted to iFvelop free 
institutions and to pre.servc tlut pristiru: character of democracies. 
Intere.si in thi.s theory was intensifietl by (he *‘quot:i” provisions 
of the restrictive, immigration laws, which W(*re de.'-igncd to favour 
the migration of the Nordic stock, as contrasted with the Alpine 
and Mediterranean. This Jed, in turn, to a careful study of the 
racial origins of the original American peopI<*. 'Fho best, authority 
on this question ivS the special cen.sas volume, entitled A CtMury 
of Populatiofi Growth^ which gives the pnxportions in 1790 as 
follows: English, 32 -r percent; Scotch, 7-0; Irish, 1*9; Dutch, 
2.5: French, 0*6; German, $*6; all others, o^p This indicates a 
very high predominance of the Nordic stock. Subsequent immi- 
gration has veiy much diminished this percentage, though the 
United States census is not taken in such a way as to reveal the 
fact.s of race positively. In general, great caution is needed in 
considering American problems to distinguish between traits that 
arc truly racial and those which arc attributable to culture, tradi- 
tion and environment. 

Bibuography.— General: A classified racial census of the world’s 
population is given by Sir Leo Chiozza Money, The Peril of the While 
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COLOUR-BLINDNESS, a term applied to a condition of 
vision in which the number of colours which can be differentiated 
is markedly less than normal. Many different types have been 
noted; Schjelderup recognizes at least 18 which need explanation 
by any theory of colour vision ; and there are evidences of an in- 
definite variety of gradations from full trichromatic vision to total 
colour-blindness in which all things appear in shades of grey 
only. However, the data available at present indicates the follow- 
ing types as of principal importance; (i) anomalous trichroma- 
tism, involving a minimum of departure from the normal; (2) 
dichromatism, in which all colours can be matched by mixtures 
of two, instead of requiring three, elementary stimuli; (3) mono- 
chromatism, in which there is no discrimination of wave-length 
compositions, as such. Colour-blindness may rest either upon con- 
genital and non-remediable conditions, or it may be a consequence 
of disease or injury to the optic nervous system. In the former 
case, the characteristics are biometrically more clear-cut than in 
the latter. 

Colour-blindness of the first two types listed above is diffi- 
cult to detect under ordinary conditions of life, because of the 
skill with which the affected individual utilizes brightness cues 
in judging the colours of objects. However, when presented with 
appropriately selected pigments, or with spectral stimuli, he may 
make egregious errors or show an easily measurable departure 
from normal. When an anomalous trichromat is required to match 
a spectral yellow with a mixture of spectual red and green, he may 
require either more red or more green than the normal, corres- 
ponding to«the protanomalous and deuteranomalous conditions, re- 
spectively. For the protanomalous, reds are reduced in brightness 
as well as colour value, and the anomalous trichromats, in general, 
show weaknesses of the colour sense in the form of high thresholds, 
easy fatigability, increased contrast effects, and the like. It seems 
probable that anomalous trichromatism merely constitutes an ex- 
treme variant of normal trichromatic vision, which naturally differs 
in its exact characteristics from one individual to another. 

Dichromatism represents the most common form of colour- 
blindness, being a characteristic of about 4% of males and about 
one-tenth this proportion of females. It shows the properties of 
a sex-linked character in the Mendelian scheme of heredity. These 
statements apply primarily to the two forms which are known as 
protanopia and deuteranopia, respectively. Tritanopia, a rarer 
dichromatic condition, is associated with pathological rather than 
with hereditary defects. Both of the first two forms are character- 
ized by an inability to distinguish between reds and greens, when 
these colours are adjusted to the same brightness, for a given 
individual In both types, a narrow region of the spectrum, hav- 
ing a wave-length lying somewhere between 490 and 500 fija, 
matches a white or grey, although for the normal observer this 
region is a slightly bluish green. 

The brightness of the spectrum at the long-wave (red) end is 
very markedly reduced in the case of the protanope, yielding a 
distorted visibility curve, as compared with the normal The 


dcuteranope has a curve which is approximately the same as that 
of the normal trichromat. It is a general rule that colour matches 
or equations which are established by the latter are valid for 
the former, a fact which is taken to indicate that dichromatism 
is derived from trichromatism by the simple dropping out of a 
colour component. Tritanopia, or ‘^blue-blindness,’" involves a 
confusion between blue and yellow, with a neutral band in the 
yellow region of the spectrum. It is associated with detachment 
of the retina. Data from cases of monocular colour-blindness indi- 
cate that the colour sensations of the protanopes and deuteranopes 
are confined to yellow, grey and blue. The tritanopes presumably 
see the spectrum in terms of red, grey, and green. 

Monochromatism is a condition in which all objects or stimuli 
appear to be of the same colour — various shades of grey. In 
practically all cases, there is an accompanying condition of day- 
blindness or photophobia, confirming the view that monochromat- 
ism is referable to complete functional loss of the retinal cone sys- 
tem, which is responsible for chromatic discrimination in general 
Vision is thus restricted to the rod system, which is achromatic 
even in the normal individual 

For a more detailed discussion of the facts and theories of colour- 
blindness, see J. H. Parsons An Introdiiction to the Study of Colour 
Vision, Part II. (1924). (L. T, T.) 

COLOURED HEARING, a particular form of synaesthesia, 
which manifests itself by the appearance in consciousness of 
colours (or various shades of grey) whenever certain sounds are 
heard. These colours are most frequently associated with tones 
of the musical scale. For some individuals each tone of the scale 
has its specific colour; for others all of the tones within certain 
regions of the scale will have the same colour. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that two people agree as to the colour they associate with 
the same tone or region of tone. It has been estimated that 
coloured hearing occurs in about 5% of the population. 

COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE refers to the use of 
special pigments to create colour effects in the appearance of a 
structure, whether applied purely as decoration, like paint, or 
built in as integral elements of the construction. 

The range of available materials is wide. Bricks may be had in 
natural tones running from reds through the greys, whites, blacks 
and brown. Terra-cotta is burnt clay either unglazed or covered 
with coloured glazes fired on to the piece itself. Mosaic in glass, 
stone or marble, permits the widest range of tone and pattern, 
for it is frankly an application of small elements, each pure in 
colour, to a large composition on a flat or rounded surface. 
Marbles in every conceivable tone have always been favourite 
elements in the embellishment of buildings; the greenish lime- 
stones so popular in Italy, the warm, golden-coloured stones of 
France, the rich Kato or Kasota stones of western America may 
also be mentioned here. The granites present blacks, greys, rich 
reds and purples ; and glass can be obtained in all shades. Metals, 
such as zinc, lead, copper and gold combined with alloys, such as 
bronze, are fertile with possibilities. Woods, either stained to 
emphasize their natural colour, or painted, allow further latitude. 
Paint, either mixed with water as a wash, or combined with oil as 
a more permanent covering, has been the usual resource in finish- 
ing a building. On roofs, the slates, brown, grey, green and purple, 
vie with tiles of baked earth. 

USE OF COLOUR IN THE PAST 

Historically, the monotone has been widespread .since the days 
of the Italian Renaissance (see Renaissance Architecture). In 
Italy such fragments of Greek and Roman architecture as were 
then found apparently induced the artists of the period to assume 
that little colour had been employed by the ancients. Although the 
normal instinct of the Italians, as was later evidenced, tended 
towards the employment of interesting variations of colour, the 
classic palace of the 14th and isth centuries developed into a stone 
structure, serious in composition and of a distinctly severe mono- 
tone in colour. In earlier centuries the cathedrals of Venice, 
Palermo, Siena and Florence used a play of marble and mosaic 
inlays that gave great distinction to their faqades. In Venice, in 
particular, the strong Byzantine influence retained colour and dec- 
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orations such as marked the Doges’ palace and many of the stately epochs marking a lull in Kuropean rultural activity The IMongol 
houses along the canals. Throughout Italy, coincideiiL with the se- invasion of the uth century IkkI dune rnon* than coiKjuer Persia 
vere perfection of such admirable buildings as the Farnese palace and its great empire. Chinese forms, de('(jrative motifs, were 
in Rome, came the delightful work of P. Lombardi in the Santa i)romptiy al)sorl)ecl in Persian decoration aiul some of the inllu- 
jViaria dci Miracoli in Venice, the sgraffito decoration of Peruzzi crice of China through l*er-.i;L found its way to Spain. India like- 
in Rome, the terra-cottas of the della Robliias in Florence. In all wise had developed a rich heritage of archileLture Indian 
th(‘sc buildings the artists, fortunately emancipated from the chs- AnciriTKCTCRF,; Indonkmw’ a\d Fvktitkk Imuan Akd coloured 
tinclion of architect and painter, gave expression to their talents no doubt Ijv both C'liina and Pto’sia in proportion to the invading 
in the production of structures agreeable in colour as well as form, successes of their various rulers. All this trul,v eastern art ex- 
In s[)ite of these agreeable variations thi^ masters of the Ren- ju'essed itself vigorously in sumptuous colour arrangtmienls: in 
aissance, who were ultimately to inspire architects tiirougliout | the huikliiigs i>y tlie us(" of Ininil clays, in lactpua's by the lavish 
Fiirope and America, swept on to a ch‘ar type of design. 'Phis u.se of gold, crim-on, etc, and <iuitv* noiiceahly in tlu* magnificent 
tradition lea,ds directly to the present and has camsistcailly main- costumes <‘in!)roIdereil on the ricliesL silk and satin. Marco Polo’s 
taint’d so strong a clunk on (he dt'signer that the ni{‘re c'onsiiiera- ' amaztanent at the glorie.- spread befoia* his eyes in his (ravels 
(ion of colour on an (‘xterior is often met with shock and sus- through Per'^ia, Turkestan and ('hina was a sincere acknowledg- 
picion. So powerful has (his inlluenco been that in every cai)ital ment of tht* exisfeiun' of something at least unusual a Venetian 
of FAiro[>e and ilie Americas greyish-white sltuie strut tun‘s deto- ! m tlu‘ day.s t)f tlie glory of his natiw (ity. 

rated with carvings of the same materials are conmionplac(‘. Occa- I Gothic Architecture. — In Kurope witli the developnusnt of 
sionally red, and more rec<‘ntly buff, l)ri< k buildings ani seen, hut it ; (lothic architecture (qv,) it was evident that some of the rich- 
is fair to assume that, (he theory of tlie greyish mass is dominant, i ness of the Hast would naiiaiii. ('uriouslv' enough, tlu‘ fact (hat the 
iR'fore analysing tlie records antedating th<‘ Reiiaissanct* it may be ; (rotliic st ulpiured reliefs were as 'nrilliantiy ])ainted as their 
interesting to note that in most of the countries in whose capitals \ pndtK \ j>e.s in (Ireek An is cijually ignored, 'flu* interiors of the 
traditional work was built the popular {‘xpressions W(‘re vastly: Sainie ('hapelle in Paris and the restorations of so/ut* of the earlier 
different. In Spain, particularly in the .south, the Moorish rc:u - j chatcanix in the i^oire district iii{iiiatt‘ what tiu* (lotiiic painted 
lions ])rot]ucecl lioiises lirilliandy painted in primary colmjrs, quite decoration must have Ix’en, Miuli (»f the Gothic sculpture of the 
similar to the vigorous handling of the Dutch jH‘a.sants’ ilwellings. J,sth century was fully painted though, to he sure, the actual 
C'liniatic conditions may, in part, ]je responsible for tlu‘ striking tnonuinents retain little iiuiiiatioti of colour apart, from the })ril- 
appearaiic'e of the Dutdi towns, but it is appanmt that wht'rc no iiant .stained glass iffv.L It is evident that this dirsire for ex- 
restraint existed, experiment has been permitted and a most de- pre.s'nioii in colour wmild ap[)ear in varied forms in ditterent, ])eoples 
light fill result obtained. .Swcxlim and Norway nnide similar e.s.says, and throughout their hi.^iories. 'I'lie Spani.^h iron work (.yt’e Ikon 
wliich were also somewhat analogous (<; tht' }>rillj;uit tones of (lu‘ | jn Art) of tlie jotli cenlm*}', i',os.^ib]y ilie linest in Ivurojx*, is Jike- 
Russian peasant buildings. Throughout, iloliemia, Poland, Jitmgary j wist* enritlu d with reds, blues and gold, rtll hamlhxi with the ])old- 
and Austria, are. sinuhir evideiuavs (jf painted wootj and ])last.er j ness of ina.^ltu* craf(.-;men. Uru.^-Mds is imleworlhy for its great 
all, to he sure, in the smaller buildings in contrast to (he chaste Piufr surromidtxl by s(»jne ‘'trudures imw quite druk with the 
grey of the iiristoeralic town .struct ure.s. It is quite cU^ar that in patina of age, but su[n*rhly ornamented with gold decorations. 
Kuro[)ean namtries where (he inlhience of liyzuntiuni and the I’rimifive peoples are ]ov(*rs of colour in pnx i.st* rdatiomship to 


Fast was strong, colour has ever been dear to the populace ami | 
has bec’ii expres.sed quite as freely on (In* facades as in the interiors i 
of their biiilding.s. 

Greece,. — ^The theory that ilie lHuIding< of Greec e vv(*n* of white 
inarldc* ha.s of course* b(*en shatlercMl sinctf (he early pan (jf the 
j^th century by Hu* researches of Sc'hlieniarm and countless otluT 
archat*olog!.st.s, which have proved that tlu* decorative features of 
ihc (ireek femple.s, tlu* mouldings, metopes, sculpt un*s ami (’Sjx*- 
dally the non-.sirm.’tural elements wiTt* brilliantly )>ainH’d, Pan of 
the restorations are necessarily conjectural, but sulUdent evidence 
h available to sh<»vv (hat the great (ireek monuments must haw 
been strikingly ln*autiful in brilliant cohmr.s contrasting with the 
purity of the marble mass. It is equally obvious that to the mod- 
ern eye, trained to accept wiutmioss as jurfeUion, Ifie. actual (ireek 
masterpieces would appear gari.sh anrl startling. A serious attempt 
Ilf restoration has been made in the new art museum in Phila- 
delphia where, under the direction of Leon Solon, a (Jrcek design 
has been executed with te.rra-cotta in such colours as were prob- 
ably employed on the. J^arihenon. In Rome, more particularly in 
the residential buildings, (hr* Cireek conct‘ptior)i prevailed and in the 
excavations of Pompeii and Herculaneum Clio brilliant contnust.s 
of painted plaster, coloured marbles and mosuic.s dearly indicate 
a tendency that must have* been quite as marked in Greok domestic 
work of approximately the same epoch. 

Asia — In Asia two powerful inlluences were evident. Byzan- 
tium, the capital of Rome during the 4th century^ exerted great 
power not only in Greece and the neighbouring countries of the 
Balkans, but indirectly in Russia and Italy proper. Reflecting the 
richness of Persia, Egypt and the East in general, Byzantium (sre 
Byzantjke and Romanesque Akchitectuhe) poured on the 
West; a stream of versatility and imagination more particularly 
reflected in the lavish use of strongly coloured mosaics. Ravenna 
still represents a glorious contribution to the history of the use 
of that particular medium. Furlber east, China had for centuries 
.produced, works of art in painting, sculpture and architecture (see 
Ciaimm AacBjCTECrtmE) which were particularly notable in the 


their indupendoru r of j-c^-calkTi civill/A’<i ct»ut.'H Is, 'Fho artistic ex- 
pression of the trills of (Vntrai .\frica, tht* naiives of Polynesia, 
the iiu'as id’ South Arncima, llu* Mayas of (foniral America, llie 
American frulian.s amljin.tlly, (he F:'C(uiin;mx, is slunvn in bold pat- 
terns of pure colouV vvhitb envrr tlu* inoM ,sacreil slau'tunvs and 
also the b<ia(s, tents nrul (l<jiiu‘.siie ves,s(*Is. In Asia, tlu* Assyrians 
produced magnii'u’ent tile deioratiojjs vvhiih an* anuatg the gems 
of the LouvTe collection. Fgvqtt in iis constant unfolding of its 
treasures from the nAvd u>mbs [>roves tlie freedtan and vt’rsatilily 
of her artists (.vcr Kovimian AKcaiTKt’rt'UE), 'Phe furniture, 
pottery, glass, jewellery, fabrics, iruiicate an understafifling of the 
eombiuntiori of colour aiui form that, h almo.sl incredible. In 
P(‘r.sia the magntniami blue tiome of Ispahan, the tile., lacquers, 
rug.s of Persian ln,st{>ry from the Sa.ssaiiian period to our day are 
addiliunal indications of an irtstinct for udour that has pcnsistecl 
(hrough the historic ra«;es of the world. 

CONTEMPORARY PRACTICE AND THEORY 

Jn approaching rontt*mporary architect tire, ano Is faced with 
certain preconceived theories as to wind i.s acceptable. If an 
architect v<*nlures to experiment, even (hough ho directly copies an 
e.xample of accepted historic reputation, he risks making his build- 
ing con.spicuous. The tradition of the monotone, has developed so 
imiformly that, the very knowledge of how to cxpenmtmt seems 
(0 be a lost art. The painter theoretically equipped to handle 
colour has withdrawn to his .studio and in his own restricted 
dignity produces canvast-s that nuiy or may not eventually deco- 
rate a building. Where the public might gain from the exercise of 
his ability he refrains, not necessarily from choice but for the 
obvious reason that where all buildings arc monotonous there is 
no need of a colourist. 

The New Atchitecture,. — Granting that tradition has re- 
strained development and that ufKler existing conditions extensive 
use of colour is impossible, a new factor of xmormous influence has 
appeared. The tall building on a comparatively narrow street in 
one of our big cities can no longer employ the decorative forms 
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Plate 


RED 

RED 

ORANGE 

ORANGE 

ORANGE 

YELLOW 

YELLOW 

YELLOW 

GREEN 

GREEN 

BLUE 

GREEN 

BLUE 

BLUE 

VIOLET 

VIOLET 



(1) The hue of a colour is determined by its wave length which determines its location in the 


solar spectrum. 


A representation of the 
percentage of light reflected 






ABSOLUTE BLACK 


(3) Saturation Is the measurement of the amount of pure hue mixed 
with white light. When the maximum saturation is reached 
white light has been eliminated. It will be noted that the 
maximum saturation of colours varies in value. A colour may 
be light in saturation but dark in value if grey is added to it. 


(2) Value is the measurement of 
the amount of light reflected 
from a colour whether pure 
or not. 


CHART SHOWING MEASUREMENTS OF COLOUR 

There have been many attempts to develop systems of notation of colour and (though several different methods 
contradict each other in the establishment of primary and secondary colours, for the sake of mixing them or 
determining their constituents) all agree on the fact that the above elements, hue, value and saturation, must 
be taken into consideration in the establishment of any colour. When a colour is described, its hue, saturation, 
and value must be given for a full description. Ail squares on a horizontal line, figures (2) and (3) inclusive, 
are of equal value. 

It should be understood that the selection of colours in figure (1) representing the spectrum, the ten units from 
white to black in figure (2) and the various units in figure (3) are all arbitrary. The divisions in each chart 
might well be more numerous and more accurate, the purpose of the plate being only to illustrate clearly the 
principles involved. 
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SO lovingly and superbly handled by the masters of the past {see 
Architecture). Two reasons are evident; copying any man’s 
work intended for a particular place or period is not only false but 
a stamp of inability in design; the detail, charming in a structure 
40 ft. in height is ludicrous in one 400 ft. higher. If the detail, as 
much of the earlier American sky-scraper architecture shows, is 
merely inflated to suit the increased distance from the eye the fal- 
lacy is no less obvious. The decoration of the tall building must 
produce the same agreeable effects of rhythm, symmetry, pictur- 
esqueness, sparkle or whatever basic theories the designer wishes, 
with quite new mediums. Flat surfaces take the place of the obso- 
lete cornices, and colour in surfaces, in proportion to the distance 
from the observer, marks the accents that the artist desires. The 
practical question of material, whether the effect will be produced 
in burnt clay or terra-cotta, bricks covered with glazes baked under 
high temperatures, mosaic or glass, will depend, in large measure, 
on the ingenuity of the designers themselves. What seems to be 
particularly vital, however, is the conception of the use of colour 
as a part of the structure and not as merely applied ornament. 

The dream of a coloured city, buildings in harmonious tones 
making great masses of beautiful pattern, may be less of a vision 
if the enterprising city developer realizes what it means. There is 
evident economy of effort in the application of colour in lieu of 
carved decoration which cannot be seen; and the novelty of a 
structure distinguishable from its neighbours has a practical value 
which must appeal without question to the designer and his public. 
The precise manner of handling colour, whether in masses, adapted 
as contrasts to the major tone of the blinding, as accents only, or 
in the entire structure by reason of its basic material, depends 
again on the programme of the creative designer; but a positive 
conception of the employment of colour cannot countenance mere 
spots of bright tiles, marbles or other substances used to relieve the 
sobriety of a facade. The individual must learn what media fit 
his taste and are adapted to the conditions of his work. 

The classic conception of colour was that functional elements 
should be in base colours, particularly where stone and metal were 
employed, and that only decoration should be toned. In modern 
construction, where the entire fagade is applied to a skeleton frame 
of concrete or steel, the design would be false if the artist persis- 
tently emphasized classicism where all construction is evidenced 
on the fagade. As he creates his design, if be is willing, he can 
attempt accents and effects quite in keeping with contemporary 
building practice. 

Of recent work the American Radiator Building, New York 
(Raymond Hood, architect) should be noted. In it a block of 
black brick surmounting a base of black granite is enriched at the 
top of the tower with a gold crown. There is no question but that 
this building, at first looked upon by many with amused surprise, 
has become a welcome and beautiful beacon in a district filled with 
all types of nondescript buildings. A number of tall buildings re- 
cently erected in New York show further experiment. 

A minor sign of the tames is the use of coloured marbles on store 
fagadcs {see Shop Front Design). Not only in America, but 
throughout Eurof>e, the store has always realized that its first 
province is to interest and hold the prospective customer. In re- 
building their fronts, business firms have given evidence not only 
of business judgment, but reasonable faith in the public interest in 
new theory. As an instance, the shops in the Rue St. Honore, the 
Rue de la Paix and the Rue Royale, Paris, show considerable 
variety in the employment of marbles, mosaics in glass and marble, 
metal work in different tones of gold and silver, and polished rust- 
less steel with brass, copper and lead as decorative adjuncts. ' 

Glass in sheets either as wall covering, with or without electric 
illumination is used widely in Germany, and particularly on stores 
where novelty is of importance. Glass walls, also being developed 
in Germany, permit of large surfaces of a desired tone that are 
impervious to the weather and are free from the normal difficulties 
in the use of thin plate glass. Electricity as a medium for colour 
expression is primarily adapted for buildings to be seen at night 
\rhere certain characteristics, either of silhouette or other accent, 
are of interest. The possibilities of tubular lights forming either 
lines or patterns on the proper background are similarly enormous. 
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COLOUR INDEX, in astronomy, the difference between the 
visual magnitude and the photographic magnitude of a star. Since 
the ordinary photographic plate is proportionately more sensitive 
to blue light and less to red, this gives a measure of the colour of 
star. The colour index ranges from about -o-s mag. for the bluest 
(hottest) stars to nearly 2*0 mag. for the reddest stars. 

COLOUR IN FLOWERS: see Anthocyanins and Antho- 

XANTHINS. 

COLOURING MATTERS: see Dyes, Natural; and Dyes, 
Synthetic. 

COLOUR MEASUREMENT. In the measurement of 
colour for practical purposes, colour has three aspects, hue, 
value and saturation. Hue is the quality that distinguishes one 
colour from another, giving it individuality and identity; for in- 
stance, a red from a yellow or a green. Hue is dependent on its 
position in the spectrum. Value is the degree of light reflected 
from a colour, whether it be pure in hue or not. A colour may be 
made lower or darker in value by the addition of grey. Saturation 
(or Chroma) is the measurement of the amount of pure hue mixed 
with white light. Thus the colours in the spectrum have maximum 
saturation. It will be noted that in the plate the maximum satura- 
tions of various colours vary in value : the deepest yellow is lighter 
in value than the deepest orange, red, green, blue and purple. 

Anyone mixing colours for whatever purpose will find it neces- 
sary to bear in mind these three separate elements, hue, value and 
saturation. The most important series of colour charts that have 
been made are those in the Munsell Colour Atlas from which the 
simplified chart here shown is derived. See also Painting; Oil 
Painting, Technique of; Dyeing; Colour Printing; and for 
the physical aspects Colour and Vision. 

COLOUR MILL, a machine used in mixing and grinding 
paints. Its history may be traced back to the time when man 
first discovered that paint was made more tractable, and con- 
sequently furnished a more beautiful surface, by thoroughly grind- 
ing the contents. He secured two flat stones, placed the paint 
on the upper surface of the bottom stone, and milled it by rotat- 
ing the top stone by hand. This method was slow and tiresome, 
and finally the principle was applied to a sort of gristmill type 
of which our present mills are a direct descendant. 

Colour mills, or paint mills, fall into two general classifications : 

(1) those designed to grind or pulverize dry colours or dry paints, 

(2) those designed to grind paste paints and ready-mixed or liquid 
colours. The dry colour mills are divided into three groups; 

(1) The ball mill, which consists of a large cylinder made of 
cast iron, steel or bronze, and contains a quantity of balls, of 
similar metal, which pulverize the colours as the cylinder rotates; 

(2) The buhrstone mill, which is similar to the old-fashioned 
gristmill; (3) The disintegrator, which powders the dry colour 
by forcing it through closely set steel discs revolving at a tremen- 
dous speed. This is the most modem type of dry colour mill. 

It is necessary to grind paint thoroughly in order to *Vet” 
each pigment particle with the so-called paint vehicle, to break 
up the agglomerates of pigment particles, and to expel the occluded 
air. In the case of the fine oil colours, artists’ colours and inks, 
the pigment particle itself is actually ground finer. Thus the 
desiratum of the grinding procedure is the creation of paints per- 
fect in texture and supreme in beauty of colour. 

The paste and ready-mixed paint mills are of five types: (r) 
the stone mill, (2) the roller mill, (3) the pebble mill, (4) the 
iron mill, (5) the colloid mill. The most widely used of these is 
the stone, or buhrstone, mill. It is made of two flat, round stones, 
which are usually cut from Virginia or North Carolina buhrstone, 
French buhrstone, or Esopus stone, which is softer than buhr- 
stone. The top stone is stationary and has a hole or eye in its 
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centre, the size of which depends on the size of the mill. The 
lower stone, which rotates, is solid and adjustable, which means 
that it can either be forced up hard against the top stone, or 
that any desired clearance between the two stones can be main- 
tained. The paint to be ground is dropped through the eye of the 
top stone and a grinding action is accomplished by the rotation of 
the lower stone, which forces the paint between the grinding 
surfaces of the two stones. 

Stone mills vary in size from S in. in diameter, for laboratory 
use, to 6 ft., although the sizes in general commercial use range 
from 15 to 36 inches. Some are water-cooled and others have 
no cooling device, and others are also made in ‘‘tandinn foini" 
which consists of two mills in one, for double grinding. (Loovts 
about I in. deep are cut into the grinding surfaces of the stones 
in such a manner as to give to the paint a scissor-cuttiiig action 
between the stationary and revolving stones. For producing the 
most beautiful and delicate colours, the water-cooled 15 or jo in 
stone mills are used, the paint being regroun<l until, when tested, 
it is found to be absolutely speckless. 

Roller mills arc constructed with one, three, or four chilled 
steel rollers, tlie three- roller 13’pe being the mtKst widely u.sed. 
These mills grind the paint by pulling it between the closely set 
rollers. Printing inks and the finest of enamels are ground on this 
type of mill and in many cases colours are ground and reground 
several times in order to produce the finest possilile texture. 

The pebble mill i.s constructed with a large tyliiuk^r holding 
SS^/o paint and 4 S^/o pebbles. liy rotating the cylinder the [lehbles ; 
fall through the paint and break up the agglomerates or lumps. 
This type of mill is generally used for griinling ]>ainls in the 
ready-mixed form, w'hereas .stone or rol!».‘r mills are generally 
used for grinding in paste form. The iron mill operates on the 
same principle as the stone mill, excepi that tlu‘ grinding .sur- 
face is smaller and of iron. 'Phis type is practically obsolete as 
]>aint “grincliT.s/' but is still being used 10 “fe(‘(r' .stone mills. 

Colloid mills, w’bich are the most recently (](‘vel()ped, an‘ high j 
speed mills grinding by forcing the pjiint through thi‘ minute 1 
clearance formed by the swiftly revolving steel “rotor” and the 
stationary steel “stator.” The faces of the “rotor” and “stator” 
are machined with .such precLsiou that they c.iu be adjusted to 
form an exact clearance of in, throughout their entire 
circumference. This mill i.s more of an (‘inuL'-ifu-r than a griud(*r, 
and is not being used extensively in the paint irarle, 

t'LhW. 

COLOUR-MUSIC is the term most fr<*(}iu‘nlly rinph^ved to 
designate au art which makes u.se of varying light or lights as its 
principal mean.s of expre.s,sion. The first imuition of sudi aij art 
was made in the eighteenth century. From very aiuient time’-, 
however, certain analogies had been observetl betwcTU colours and 
sounds and particularly Ijetween the principal colours of the rain- 
bow and the seven notes the diattmic Siale, 1'he analogy be- 
tween colour harmony and sound harmony was remarke<i upi>n by 
Aristotle in his Dc Sensn, while in the sixteenth ctmtury Arcim- 
boldo, a Milane.se painter, Invented a sy.stem of colour harmony 
based upon, a colour .scale analogous in its onler \o the musical 
.scale. 

That there was some mysterious fuudamcatal reiatumship be- 
tween colours and sounds was a natural assumpiiim in an age 
which was given to philosophizing upon the “Music of the 
Spheres/^ No doubt Kepler’s 37/r? IIarmom/*s of the Vnivers** 
considerably influenced Sir Isaac Newton, whose stHuisorship of 
the analogy gave it an authority which it hu.s continued to possess 
to this day. Newton was struck by an analogy between the ridutive 
spaces occupied by the principal colours of the spectrum and the 
ratios of the notes of the diatonic scale, but as this observation 
depended entirely on the deviation of the particular prism he 
employed his conclusions were inaccurate, and it is probable that 
he himself later realized the nature of his mistake. Without 
question,^ however, his arbitrary division of the spectrum into 
seven principal colours has misled numberless colourists and it 
was not until late in the nineteenth century that it was proposed to 
develop an art of light entirely independent of the art of music. 

The undulatory theory of light first propounded by Dr. Thomas 


Young in the Bakcrian lecture before the Royal Society in 
and later incorporated into the general theory of elev Irtvmaguel 
in the hands of Clerk Maxwell and prosided a new mat 

matical foundation upon which tlit‘ imlelat igabh* an']l(>gi>t'-’ mi 
once more erect their specious systems, d he mea^'iirement ot 
wave lengths of visible radiation, tlee tuiious faC that thi‘ 
(luency limits of \i‘>ible radiation lie within the approxiir 
compass of one ociave, tin* fuiniam(‘ntal ^iiuikirity t)f the phys 
behaviour (jf electric wa\'es ami that of nKah:iiii<ai sound wa 
(nanu‘ly, (he similar laws of relit it ion, i eft act itai, intertiae! 
etc) all (untributetl tcjwards an im re,e ini'; « ontidrnce in 
intimatt* torresptmdema* belv.t'cn tlu* grollp■^ of phtMioim 
Only such great ph>'si{is(s ;is Ilelmliollz a'eti'cd to hi* able to ] 
tt‘i\e the d»*ep divergeiu b«‘Uveei! the (wci and lo refer at 
to the weakesi point in tin* tiigunuan of t lu* an doeisi^, namely 
(he radically diflc‘ieiit i on^trin lion and i haiat t (‘uLt ic le.-ponst 
stimuli of the* (wo organs ol invoked the eye and the* 

Louis Bertrand ("astel ( lO.SS-i i wi^ tnoiiaidv ilu* hr.-,! 
propose* an art of e olcnir-nuisic Born at Mcmlpolher, Noven 
II,! 0,SS, lit* bt‘cain(‘ a Jesuit and re< t>gmk<‘d a^ one ot the n 
eminent malhemat it ian^ of hi.*^ da>'. lie bi*-! (te-vc ribes hi.s 
MiisUjite en Couleiirs in 17JO S<uli:> s r: Siffiiidtirih': 

/Vt(‘ C'dstrl, published aft(*r his de.uh in couiain;. a el 

tt‘r, “C'laves.-in {loiir les Vvux." in wiiiih ('a^t»d states hi- gen 
theeny of coltnir-imisii , and de-inln*s .i icdour tia\e'>sin sj c 
structed (hat the keys not <>nl> aciiiateil ilu* tongue^ it)r pli 
ing iht* ‘•triiigs hut also reveab-d (ertain tiaiispareut t oloi 
tap(‘<. Ihvstnnaldy il^wa,^ his intention lo ploe .-oniies of I 
Indiind these. 

('a.stel jiursued his t‘.\pt'rimenrs \\i»h iimuen.vc* enihuiitiMn 
wiote as inttdligently about the subiet i a-. ;in\om- ever has, 
he was im‘vit.ibly ‘^icnnc'd by hi- t onu-nipi n.irie*. and ainmst 
gotten by tIio.*'C' who foik»w»*d him 'Tlie Lot onudn-' di.it it ; 
tlii!igt‘\er comes lU’ c cilour-niudc , t‘a-tel \m 1 I hold the* po-itio 
lilt* gi<*ai piom‘i'r wiio tir^l (‘xplored (he iMoiim!. lie i- the tli 
or (iuiilo d\\Te.<z<» <d eoli>ur nni-ic, 

i). I >. Jain(‘M»u wroU‘ a .dngiiltr jitth* pamphlet ou ctd 
uni.sic in i.Upp He piopt>:t‘d a notation and m'.c** evaiiiplc’s. 
paiently lu* < oust ru<*t\‘d an in-tnirnenl of ’ome hind and ; 
deimai’Ci rat ions. He enijdoyed tda-> tonl.uner- tdlc’d v\iih < olo 
licjuid.s and piojcat^d light ihiouidi these niter into .1 rocua 1 
with t in plate*.--. .Nba hanic ally ^omndleci .dniiP'r,- were ii -ed. 

propheiic pa^^agt* 01 , nr-- in a Ikm*!: c dletl \Iu\Jt diid ,1/e 
})>' the Rc'V. H. R. Ilaweis t -"’’.Ami here 1 vdll <*xpress 

th.U ;i t oloiir-a.rl ex.n d>' an.ilogoU’ to the Soum 
of mu-.ii i.s pcM-.-ilde. . , Nor clo I .-c-e why it diould not v 

any in tin* sjfh'iidoiir of it-, re* nit» -imi \atiepv tt| its applic^atu 

Uainbridigt* Bidiop oi K-.-e\ ('otiniy, New \ orl: Sl.atc*, ha 
H’ad riu'M'eijI and l-'ield, built ti-sy;*, tt jinuection in*. inn 
whicii formed p.ui ui a Innji-e tfrgan. by me.m oj uldnii he* k 
blend i oloijrs on a Mu.dl -a reen sifnuhauc'ou ■ ly witji tin* [»la 
of music, by ttit.n hiug and dmtter,- to {In- keys .ind tli 

ing liDi daylight and later ihe light from an elect i it are ihr 
coloured glass. 

Wiliiam Sdio*fling in au arUMe in the Simirenth Cch 
( July, <k'scrihed an art oi & olour-mu-ii’ on the ihies o' 

sound analogy, and proposed to u-e variim-. v.m uum-t ube.s, 
intensiiy control in ctnijumaion with a kcyjufaid. 'ruis article 
written in 1.^93. 

In the .same year Rrofe.ssor Alexander W.dhact* Kiinir 
(iii54--ioi8> had imiependenliy <'oiueive<t tla* idea of a c< 
organ which he patented ;tnd umMrueJeti. It was iomi»iet( 
1H93 anti he g.ave a private tiemonstration of iis powers til th 
St. James’s Hall, London, on Juno oih, A tuinpleie act 
of his theories ami experiments, and of the colour organ nw 
found in his book. Cohmr’Musk: The Art of Mobile C- 

(191O. 

The project was next considered! by Ltniis h'avre, in In 
Mtmqnv <it\s Conieurs et /e4^ Mti>Uiues tk r Avenir ( n/oo). I 
same year E, t,L Lind, F.A.LA., disi u.ssed a inuMc -colour s> 
and a projection instrument in The MUsk of Color anc 
Number Siwtu 
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Mary Hallock Greenewall, an American pianist, is one of the 
ablest experimenters of the present time. Though not insisting on 
a combined art of light and sound, she has spent most of her 
labours in the attempt to achieve such an aesthetic unity and her 
many patents and instruments are directed mainly to this end. 

Thomas Wilfred, born in Denmark in 1SS9, began experiment- 
ing in 1905 and is perhaps the most active of contemporary colour- 
musicians. Proceeding on independent lines he has from the first 
refused to be misled by the sound analogy. In 1919 he completed 
his first important colour-projector in America, where he now 
resides, and this he named “The Clavilux.” He has given colour 
concerts throughout the United States, and during 1925 he gave 
concerts in Paris, London and Copenhagen. Wilfred s procedure 
is to project upon a screen an even flood of light into which he 
introduces fantastic figures which rhythmically move and at the 
same time alter their form and colour. 

In Australia, Alexander Burnett Hector has for some years ex- 
perimented with various forms of colour-music. His first colour- 
organ made use of ordinary incandescent lamps combined with 
Geissler and X-ray tubes. M. Luckiesh, an American illuminating 
engineer, has also given the subject considerable attention and has 
experimented with various instruments for the production of 
mobile colour effects. 

Other cxi)crimenters have been M Carol-Berard and M. Va- 
lero Bcrneird in France and Leonard C. Taylor, Claude Bragdon 
and Adrian Bernard Klein in England. The last named has con- 
structed an instrument embodying optical means for the produc- 
tion of coloured light by prismatic dis^ierision, the addition of 
white light to monochromatic light, control over wave-length and 
luminous intensity. The projector possesses an electrically oper- 
ated key-board and is well suited to experimental work in all forms 
of colour-music. 

Before discussing the theoretical requirements for an art of 
colour-music brief reference should be made to the phenomenon of 
colour audition (synaesthesia), whereby many musicians associate 
different keys with different colours. One of the earliest scientific | 
inv^’cstigatioiis of this phenomenon is that recorded by Francis 
Galton in his Inquiries into Human Faculty (1883). 

The “coloured hearing'’ of Scriabin, the Rus.sian composer, led 
him to compose his Prometheus, the Poem of Fire, for which he 
wrote an accompaniment of changing coloured’light. It was per- 
formed in Moscow in 19 ii, with a colour-projection apparatus 
which apparently failed to function, and some years later (March 
20, 1915), at Carnegie Hall, New York, with a “Clavier a Lu- 
mieres,” when, however, the results were not impressive. 

Will colour-music as a means of exprej^sion ever be accorded 
the dignity of one of the great art§? At present it is impossible to 
say. Yet there seems no reason why the aesthetic enjoyment 
derived from the perception of the unity of a musical composition, 
its parts having unfolded in time, should not be aroused, equiva- 
lently, by observation of the construction of the various colour 
motifs, of combinations of seciuences, and of the logical develop- 
ment of these, in a composition of light. The view is sometimes 
expressed that colour has little or no interest when it is divorced 
from form or familiar shape, but the literature of the subject is 
full of enthusiastic reports by those who have witnessed demon- 
trations of colour-music. 

A great physicist, Prof. Albert A. Michelson, referring to the 
colour effects familiar to those who use optical instruments has 
written in his Light Waves and their Uses (1903), “Indeed, so 
strongly do these colour phenomena appeal to me that I venture 
to predict that in the not very distant future there may be a colour 
art . analogous to the art of sound— a colour-music in which the 
performer seated before a literally chromatic scale, can play the 
colours of the spectrum in any succession or combination, flash- 
ing on a screen all possible gradations of colour, simultaneously 
or in any desired succession, producing at will the most delicate 
and subtle modulations of light and colour, or the most gorgeous 
and startling contrasts and colour chords! It seems to me that 
wc have here at least as great a possibility of rendering all the 
fancies, moods and emotions of the human mind as in the older 
art.” 


BiiiLiOGRAPiiY. — L. B. Castel, Nouvella Experiences d'Optique et 
d'Acotistique ( 1734 ) and Esprtts, Salllies, et Sinpdanles dii Pere 
Castel (1763) ; Hooper and A. Morley, Explanation of the Ocular 
Harpsichord ( 1757 ) ; Dr. Busby, Assimilation of Coloiirs to Musical 
Sounds (1825) ; I). D Jameson, Colour-Music (1S44) ; M. L. Favre, 
La Musique dcs Couleiirs (1S90) ; A. W. Rimington, Colour- Music, 
the Art of Mobile Colour (1911) ; M. Luckiesh, The Language of 
Color and Color and its Applications (1918) ; A. B. Klein, Colour- 
Music, 2 'he Art of Light (with bibl.) (1926). (A. B. K ) 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY: ^ec Photography. 

COLOUR PRINTING. The introduction of colour print- 
ing is obscure, and the claims of the Chinese and Japanese cannot 
be discounted, for it is probable that these peoples were practising 
the methods of colour block printing, which they follow to-day 
and for which they are famed throughout the world, long before 
the inception of printing from movable types. The use of coloured 
inks was not common with the early printers, but, strangely 
enough, the very first books printed at Mainz in the 15th century 
were decorated with initials in colour. The “42-line Bible,” be- 
lieved to be the first book printed from movable type, contained 
initials in red, some printed and others drawn in the spaces left 
for the purpose; whilst the later works produced at Mainz had 
initials in both red and blue, the Psalter of 1457 being the most 
famous of these. Colour printing, therefore, may be said to have 
commenced with the birth of the typographic printer’s art. The 
desire to rubricate the new method of producing books in the 
early days is not to be wondered at when it is recalled that print- 
ing took the place of the beautifully decorated written books pro- 
duced in the scriptoriums — ^works of art which call for the ad- 
miration of the world as evidence of unstinted patience and skill 
given to what was often a life’s work. In. 1486, the famous school- 
master printer of St. Albans produced a book which contained 
woodcuts of armorial designs printed in red, blue and brown, but 
strange to relate, when yellow was introduced it was put in by 
hand. This was the first specimen of English printing (and the 
last for over 200 years) in which coloured inks were introduced. 

Early in the i6th century a new method of colour printing from 
wood blocks, called chiaroscuro, was introduced. This consisted 
of a black outline to which tints were added. There is uncertainty 
about the inventor of this process, both Germany and It.aly claim- 
ing the credit for its invention. It found great favour on the Con- 
tinent. About this period, what might be called stencilling was 
introduced. This was used principally in the production of playing- 
cards. About the year 1630 the method of obtaining prints from 
copper-plates, into which the design was incised (intaglio) was 
practised. There are a number of colour prints in the British 
Museum produced by this process, the method entailing the 
rubbing of coloured inks into hollows cut below the surface, and, 
when the plate was completely inked, passing it through a prcs.s, 
thereby obtaining an impression on a sheet of paper. The iBth 
century saw great developments in the art of colour printing. 
New methods were invented, and it was at this period that three- 
colour mezzotint prints were produced by a German of French 
extraction, named Le Blon, he being the first to apply the prin- 
ciples of the three primary colours (without, of course, the aid 
of photography). His method was to dissect the original paint- 
ing into its primary colour and tints, and make a separate mezzo- 
tint plate for each colour; these he printed in the resi.)cctive 
coloured inks one on top of the other and, when the three im- 
pressions were registered into each other, they produced a result 
approximating the original picture. Le Blon’s process was largely 
practised by others after his death in Paris, in 1741. In 1718 aii 
Englishman named Kirkall worked a process which had as its 
key a mezzotint plate, the colours being added by means of wood 
blocks. He also reverted to the original method of preparing an 
intaglio plate, dabbing the colours on to the plate by hand. This 
method of colour printing is still used for producing costly prints 
for art dealers. About the end of the iSth century a large number 
of mezzotints, stipples and line engravings in colour were produced, 
the best of which now command fabulous prices. 

Early in the 19th century, chiaroscuro printing was revived by 
William Savage, and some of his prints contained as many as 30 
colours. At this time, Senefelder’s invention of lithography was 
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applied to colour reproduction, when the picture was printed in 
ilat tints. It was not until midweay through the century that the 
superimposing of colour was attempted, and became known as 
chrumo-lithography. In 1834, the tirst colour prints by George 
Baxter were published. The method employed in producing this 
class of colour work, now known as Baxter prints, was by the use 
of an intaglio key plate which was printed in black or brown, to 
which was added a number of colours printed from wood or metal 
])locks. Colour printing from woodcuts and line blocks was carried 
on until the introduction of what is now known as the three-colour 
process — a method in daily use by letterpress printers. In the latter 
half of the 19th century chromo-lithography began to make rapid 
si rides, and collotype, a beautiful process, was developed to meet 
the demands of art dealers for a high standard of colour printing. 
(Sec Collotype.) Mainly clue to the application of photograi)hy 
and the advance of mechanical science, great developments have 
taken place in colour printing within the last hall century. 

Printing Methods. — The basic niethod.s by which prints are 
obtained may be summarized under three headings: relief print- 
ing, intaglio prmiing and pkmo^iaphic prinlin^. Each of thiise 
methods has its owm peculiar characteristics and each possesses 
certain qualifications for the production of work of a distinctive 
character, and it is not unusual to find a combination of two, or 
even three in modern rcjjrocluclions. 

Relief Printing. — ^This is generally known as letterpn‘ss 
printing and em])races impressions obtained from relief surfaces; 
.such as tyi)e, woodcuts, line blocks and half-tone block.s. 

Type. — When type is ijrinled in colour, it Is usual for the 
compositor to set up the matter complete, and then take out the 
lines or initials which have to be printed in colour, 'fhe space left 
blank by the removal of the lines or initials h filled up with 
‘‘furniture,” i.e., material of the same widlh and length but lower 
in depth than type so that it will not print, 'fhe matter is then 
made portable by lucking it into an iron frame, caiU‘d a cha.se, 
by means of a si*ries of wedgt's. The types which have been re- 
moved are placed in another chase, an<I are made to register, 
til the places left lilank in (he main forme; this is also done by 
making up with furiuliirc. i*r()ofs arc then pullet! of the two 
formes for tlic purpose of registtulng the one into the other. 
Great care has to he exercised in each printing \Ylu‘n putting the 
sheets through the machine in order that the colours will print 
where they are retjuirccl. 

Woodcuts. — ^'fhe protluction of w^)o<iciils may he called a 
handicraft and is seldom used for pre.scnt day commercial re- 
quirements, although atlemiits are being uuule to revive it in 
certain quarters, particularly in the form of cutting the cltLsign on 
linoleum. The method in this instance is lo cut an outline of 
the design in relief and take impre.ssion.s from the block which is 
“oflscUcd ” i.e,, a wet impression is transferred to as many blocks 
as there arc colours to be printed to complete the design. 'J'hi* 
cutter removes with a sharp knife those parts of the lilock that 
will not be rcquireil for a particular colour of ink in wliich it 
has to be printed. This manner of preparing colour printing 
blocks fe mainly confined to amateurs and students of art. schools. 

Line Blocks. — ^Thc making of line blocks is a photo-mechanical 
process. The artist's drawing, which must be m lino or stipt>Ie, is 
placed on the copy-board of a camera, sixfcially made for the 
purpose, to which a prism is attached. This enables the image 
to ,bc reversed on the photographic plate when the cxijosure is 
made. When developed and dried, the negative is placed in con- 
tact with a piece of metal (usually zinc) which has been coated 
with a sensitized solution of albumen and potassium bichromate. 
The negative and the plate are then placed in a screw frame to 
hold them in close contact during exposure to light. The light 
penetrating the white lines on the negative, hardens the sensitized 
coating and when sufficient exposure has been made the plate is 
washed; the parts which have been acted upon by light remaining 
hard whilst the parts not acted upon wa^ away. The parts which 
remain on the plate represent the design. This is then protected 
by an acid-resisting material and the plate placed in an add bath 
which etches away the unprotected parts of the plate, leaving the 
lines and stipple as represented in the design standing in relief. 


Numerous operations take place before the- plate Is mounted or 
wood to make it type high lo mt‘et the printer's reriuirements 
The outline is known as a key-plali‘, and colours arc* added as 
required, either by photographic means or by the ollset method 
Tints of the colour in which the bloi-k i.s lo bt* printed are pro- 
duced by means of .s(ip[)Ie, or lim'.s made on the j)iate before 
etching. Many of the delight tui C(i!(Uir illn.-^t rati oils in Kate 
Greenaway’s. Walter Crane’s and Randolph Caldecott s books are 
printed from woodcuts or line Motk.^. 

Three-colour. — ^'rhis ]irou*ss is used for (he r<‘])r()tiiiclion of 
paintings of carpe^fs and (jlher coloiii* subjecis and is an adaplation 
of what is known a.< the h.ilf-tom* process. A photographic nega- 
tive of the subject is taken through a cro'.s-lined screen which 
breaks up the* picture into iniunnerabli* liKle dots, varying in 
number and size according to the grading of the screen, and the 
tones conlaiiud in (he incline. It is by iht* threi‘-colour process 
(hat a large amount of colour ])rinting for commercial purposes 
IS produced. When photographing a jiaintiiig, Iiowever, the colours 
ami their component tints are si ientifually .sei)arated. This is 
done by placing in tlie camera a piece* of coloured optical glass 
called a colour filler, reprt*sental ive of oiu* of the fumlamental 
colours of the si)t‘clnim, ihianigh whiih tlie ligiU pa.sses before 
rt'athlng the speeialiy pn'parerl pliotographic plate. Different 
coloun-d filters an* rt‘(|nired for ea<‘h colour sen>itive negative. 
I’he object of llu* filler i.< to keep from lK‘iiig re('onh*d on the 
negative the colouis ami their tint.s which aia* not complementary 
to the ink.s in which the printing blot are lo be printed. For 
tht* blue printing pl^te a red fdler is umsL for the re<l plate a 
green filItT, and f<ir the yellow [^bite, a blue fiber; and when, as 
i.s usual at tlu* present day, a fourth colour is u.setb another filter 
i.s employed wiiich is of an anila*!* tint. This fourth colour block 
may lie printed in grey or black, whith gn*atiy assists in over- 
coming the tliflieuIlH*.*-' me! with in oblaining a correct remlering 
of Uu* tones and colours in (he original \M\ture and, a( the same 
rime, materially lu'lfK tin* colour in producing clean and 

regular rc’sults 1hrc*ughout a long run. 

in making colour plate< tlx* ruled screen, which bnsaks up and 
provides the neeest^niy reiieulal ion retjuired fur a ]>rinting surface, 
is fumed round so that tiu‘ dots are at a ditferent angle* for each 
colour. Wlieii thc^ screen negative's are d(‘veloped they are 
photographically printed on to a piece of ini'tal, usually copper, 
and etched in a similar nianm*r to that t'lnployetl in making line 
blocks. fh‘forc a set of colour block.s is in a cundirion to be 
sent to the printer, however, a vast amount of arrisfic and pain.s- 
laking work has to be done by <*tc)iers who cndi'avour, by means 
of repeated iniiuerrion.s in tlie etching bath, to (ddairi results in 
the fmi.shcg] print approximating lo the original painting. To 
(jhtaiii the best results from half-tone blocks, a pap(*r with a 
glo.s.sy surface, known as art paper, mu.^t be used. Objection, 
however, is fre(|uem ly made to the glare* of this coated paper but 
i*xt)eriments are being made lo make Idock.s which will print satis- 
tacdorily on <1 matt non-glossy) paintr and recent results 
give rea.son ia hoper (hat this will materialize in the ticar future. 

Relief Printing Machines. — I’he of machine u.setl for 

colour printing by relief nieihoti.s ar<; numerous, but they may be 
divided into two CfiU*g«ries: (r) Iduten machines, where the im- 
pression is obtained owr the whole of the printing surface at the 
same moment ; fs) Cylinder machine.s, where the pressure ex- 
leudvS along the whole U:agth of the sheet but with only about a 
tin. contact with the printing surface. 

Platen Machines, — ^Those generally known as ‘‘heavy" platens 
are most suitable for colour printing. The forme or plate is 
securely fixed in an iron frame called a chase, and placed on the 
“bed” in a perpendicular position, the inking rollers imssing over 
the face of the forme, thus inking the surface. TTio ink, which is 
of a buttery consistency, is stored in a trough, and can be reg- 
ulated according to the supply required. A sheet of paper is 
placed (usually by hand) on to the guides fixed on to the platen, 
which is flat and moves up with a rocking motion to get the im- 
pression from the inked plate. The platen then rolls back, and 
the printer removes the printed sheet with his left hand and places 
it on a board fixed to the machine, at the same time placing another 
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sheet in position on the platen as it begins to make its upward 
movement. Sheets of about 22-\m. by ly^in. can be printed on 
this type of machine, but great skill is required to place the 
sheet accurately into the guides, which if not done, w’ill prevent 
the subsequent colours from registering, i.e., fitting each other so 
that the finished print is sharp and clean, and the colour values 
of the original arc faithfully reproduced. 

Cylinder Machines. — These are used for large sheets and a 
heavy class of work. In this instance, the formes or plates are 
placed in a horizontal position and fixed securely on the bed of the 
machine which moves to and fro. During the travel the plates 
arc inked by a scries of rollers held in brackets. These receive 
their supply of ink from a slab to which the ink has been trans- 
ferred from a duct, a trough which can be regulated to supply 
the amount of ink necessary. Working in conjunction with the 
bed on which the forme is placed is a large cylinder, secured in 
brackets, which rotates as the bed makes its to-and-fro move- 
ment, carrying with it a sheet of paper which has been placed in 
lays. This is taken by means of a ‘‘gripper,” which automatically 
takes the sheet round the cylinder, and thus obtains the im- 
pression from the plates. The sheets arc then mechanically de- 
posited on to a board, where they are piled up one on top of the 
other until they are removed by the printer On this class of 
machine, sheets ranging from 22Un. by 17-Mn. to 6oin. by ^oin., 
and sometimes larger, are printed. There are special machines 
for printing two, three or four colours before the sheet is de- 
livered, but these arc not used for the bQ*5t class of work, although 
fair commercial results arc obtained by this method, generally 
known as multi-colour printing. 

By whichever type of machine the work is printed, a great 
deal of work requiring care and skill is necessary before the 
actual printing of the sheet commences. The blocks have to be 
made type high, and this is done by the skilful fixing of pieces 
of paper below the wood mount so that the printing plate will 
present an even surface to the inking rollers in order that the 
plate may be correctly inked. This is called underlaying. An- 
other operation, called overlaying, is necessary. Briefly, this 
means the cutting out and pasting together of pieces of paper and 
fixing them on the machine in such a way that the requisite 
amount of pressure will be brought to bear .upon the different 
tones contained in the plate. Thus, the solids would be repre- 
sented by the thickest parts of the overlay, the middle tones 
correspondingly less, and the high lights just sufTicicnt to make 
the impression firm and no more. The treatment of the ink also 
requires attention, in order that each colour should print clearly 
on the top of the previous one. Care Ms likewise required to 
protect the sheets from the effects of changing temperature; 
while the adjustments of the machine have to receive special 
attention in order to ensure that each of the colours will register, 
otherwise the work would be spoiled. 

Intaglio Printing. — ^Thc intaglio method of producing prints 
is theoretically an ideal one since it produces the tones of an 
original in a similar way to that in which many artists obtain 
“weight” in a picture — ^by applying varying amounts of colour. 
In other words, solids in an intaglio print have a greater quantity 
of ink than the middle tones and high-lights, the latter being 
practically plain paper. The method applicable to this process 
may be divided into two sections: hand work and mechamced. 
The first includes engravings, etchings, aquatints, mezzotints and 
photogravure. Each process has a distinctive characteristic and 
special method of preparing the plate, which it is necessary to 
understand when dealing with colour prints commanding high 
prices. 

Line Engraving,— The method of preparing plates for line 
engraving is as follows: a carefully prepared piece of copper is 
coated with a varnish on to which the design is drawn or trans- 
ferred. The drawing is then gone over line by line with a liner 
or graver which cuts furrows into the metal plate. Various shapes 
and sizes of gravers are used according to the character of the 
line required, the incisk)ns varying in depth and width according 
to the nature of the drawing. The greatest care, therefore, must 
be taken to preserve the surface of the plate from damage, since 


the slightest scratch will print. 

Stipple Engraving. — In this method the plate is obtained by 
etching the copper or zinc sheet, which is covered with a wax acid 
resist, the work being produced on the plate by means of dots of 
various sizes and forms made by needles. These remove the wax 
coating and leave the metal bare. The plate is placed in a bath 
of diluted nitric acid and the bare metal is etched away. The 
parts which will appear as white in the print are protected by 
the wax. After necessary touching up has been done the plate is 
ready for printing. 

Etchings. — ^As the term suggests, etchings are obtained from 
plates on which the work has been bitten below the surface. The 
method of making the plate is somewhat similar to that followed 
in stipple engraving. A selected plate is coated with an acid- 
resisting preparation — a composition of wax, the design being 
drawn upon this with a steel point which removes the wax and 
leaves the metal bare. A mordant (Le^ acid) is then applied and 
etches away the metal where the steel point has removed the wax. 
Repeated application of the acid is required, the darker tones re- 
quiring more than the lighter. Aquatints. A plate for aquatint 
printing is covered evenly with powdered resin or bitumen. This 
is done by placing the plate in a box where resin or bitumen is 
agitated. The dust falls on to the plate w^hich is then heated, 
melting the grains of powder which run together, and leaving the 
surface partially protected. This forms an acid-resisting ground. 
The subject to be reproduced is either drawn or transferred to 
the ground. The edges and back of the plate are stopped out 
with some acid-resisting liquid and after the first etch the parts 
of the picture which are to be white are stopped out, and the plate 
is again placed in the acid bath. This is repeated until all the 
tones are treated. The plate is then removed from the bath, 
washed and dried. Aquatint is often used along with etching, the 
subject being first etched, and the lines protected, before adding 
the aquatint grounds and proceeding with the additional etchings. 

Mezzotints. — ^This is probably the ideal intaglio process for 
producing colour prints. It is not an etching process but one 
which is entirely dependent upon the skill of the artist. A flat 
and highly polished sheet of copper is roughened all over with 
what is called a rocking tool. This is from 21x1. to 3in, broad and 
made with varying degrees of fine teeth. The tool is rocked back 
wards and forwards in every direction over the face of the plate 
until the plate is a mass of sharp teeth. An impression taken 
from the plate at this stage would yield a solid black velvety print. 
The subject is then drawn or traced on to the “rocked” plate. 
A tool called a scraper is employed to get a surface with different 
gradations of tones, from high lights to solids. This is done by 
expertly scraping away the grain or tooth from the plate in a 
greater or less degree, according to the strength of the tone rc- 
c|uired. When the grain is completely removed the high lights 
will appear white in the print, the deepest tones being represented 
by the natural grain obtained by the rocking tool. 

Photogravure. — ^The making of a photogravure plate is some- 
what similar to that adopted in aquatint, where the coppcr-platc 
receives a ground of resin or bitumen, but, instead of drawing 
the design on the ground, a special photographic print is em- 
ployed. What is known as a carbon tissue is made, ic., a mixture 
of gelatin and carbon or pigment being made and a thin film of 
this spread on a piece of paper. When this is dry it is treated 
with potassium bichromate, which after drying is exposed to light 
under a reversed photographic positive of the subject. Gelatin 
thus treated with bichromate and dried becomes sensitive to light, 
and acquires the property of becoming insoluble in hot water 
wherever light has acted upon it; thus the layer of gelatin is 
penetrated by the light and rendered insoluble to varying depths 
according to the proportional strength of the light passing through 
the positive. This printed carbon tissue is soaked in cold water 
and pressed upon the prepared plate. Warm water is then applied, 
and as the gelatin not affected by light remains soluble, it dis- 
solves, the paper support coming away at the same time, leaving 
a tone mould or relief of the subject affixed to the plate. This, 
along with the resin ground, constitutes the acid resist. The plate 
is then subjected to a series of etchings by a suitable mordant. 
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Intaglio Plates ^The printing of intaglio plates is indeed Planographic Printing.—This. ns tlie term denotes, means 

an art, calling for great skill, extreme patience, a high artistic surface printing, such ns Iilh()grai)hy, niul po.>.sihly collotype might 
sense and much experience. The general princit)ie in inking a be included. 

plate is to rub the colour all over it with what is called a “dabber,'’ Lithography. — ^Tho basic principle of this process is the antip- 

i.e., a piece of blanket made into a pad. Care must be taken to athy of water to grease. A design is drawn or t ransterivd on 
get the ink into the deepest hollows as well as into the lightest to a level stone or a sheet of inelnl which be tree from 

tones. During this work the plate is kept warm by placing it on grea.se. This mu.st also be water-absorbing. Tpon a dry surface 
a stove. The surplus ink is then carefully wiped off the surface the lithogrniihic artist either draw.s or {Kiints the cie^ign in an 
of the plate by cloths varying in degrees of fineness. Discretion ink of a greasy nature, with a pen or biu>h. 'The sloiu* is then 
must be used by the printer in wiping the plate, some parts re- pre]>ared for i^rinting by gumming, rolling up with priming ink, 
quiring more than others. When producing colour prints the and etching; the efbrt being that, wlu'n the printing surface is 
colours are painted on the plate by small dahhers or paper stumps, darniied over with waiter and a roller charged \\ith jirinting ink 
a piece of suitable paper rolled in the shape of a pmicil and pas.sed ov(*r the stoiu*. tlu‘ (h^'ign which has u'jected tlu^ w\at(T 
dipped into the special colour rcciuired. This is then dabbed into will aerept the ink from the* roller, while the clean parts of the 
the tones in the plate in accordance with the scheme of the stone which liave absorbed the \vatt‘r n‘pt'l the ink. .A sheet of 
original picture which the printer follows. When all the colours paper is tln-n brought into contact with the stone nnd run through 
arc filled in, the plate is wii)ed and polished, the finishing toucdi a pri‘ss, thus an iM^[>re‘^si(^^ of the* (h‘*'ign is transferred to the 
being given by the palm of the hand. It is then rc*ady for the im- i sheet. The first alti‘ni[)ts at colour printing by this pto<(‘ss were 
pression to be taken. This is done by placing the inkc*d plate on | obtained by printing tint tints. .'\( cording to liie mimht'r of colours 
the bed of what is known as a copper-plate jiress. A piece of in the* picture, ofisets wc*rtr iransferri'd on to as many stoiu's as 
special damped paper is placed upon the face of the plate, which tiu' number of colours recjuiivd, ami (lie ])arts of (he* dt‘sign 
is them backed with a soft packing and the iinf)rt‘ssi()n obtained by which had to be jirinted in a [^articular colour were painted in, 
running (he plate and paper under a steel c’ylinder Kxtreme care j following the practice of the engravers who cut woodcuts for 
has to be taken in removing the print from the plate. U is by | colour printing. The nc'xt di^vc'Iopmc'nt was to print ctilours on 
these intaglio proce.sses that iJie high-priced prints sold by art j the* top of each otht*r. 'i'his w,is done by stippling, and (lc*man(li*d 
dealers are produced. Usually, about 20 colours are u.sed in a . great skill and patiema*. Wht‘n (ht* original pidure was handed 
colour print, and frequently it takes at lea.st a day to obtain a ovct to the lithograijliic rirtist he* would I'irst make* an intricate 
print. I tracing of the oriidnal. dt'tailing (‘V<*ry variation in form and 

Machine Photogravure. — ^Thanks to the pn)grc‘ss of me- ; colour; after drawing on the stom^ an ehiborate kc-y to scale, he 
chanical scumce, within recent years it has b(*(*n made po.ssibh* : procivdc'd to paint in the* iiart.s which liad to !»<* solid, ancl the 
to apply the principles of photogravure (intaglio) to every day ! graduated lints by making dots with a pen in circular fonualion, 
use, more particularly in the production of maga/Jnes and suj>ph‘- ! varying the* .s!;;c*s and sp.tces bc‘twc<’n them acaonling (0 the tones 
meats to newspapers. This method of printing has made gn‘atc*r ! and tints of cedour he* clcsired to n'[»rocluc(*. d’hus, in i*acb of 
advances in America and on (he Continent than in Creat Ilritain, j the* stones whic-h rc‘pre.^cnte(I a .separate.* printing, he would iii- 
although excellent wmrk is done in England where, probably the > corporate a particular c’obmr and its component lints. When (he 
best (*xam[)les of colour work are pnidui'ed. 'Fhis method of re- . drawing of the variou.s colcmrs was fuii>li(‘d w’hic h w’ould .sonic- 
i^roduction mascjuerades under many titles, i.c., gravun*, machine j tim(‘s taki* w’ceks, proofs wvrr lakcai an a hand pre.ss and altera- 
}>hotogravure, rotogravure, intaglio printing and sonictinu‘s photo- j (ion,s made wdu'n* lu C(‘.s'^ary. It w'as liy (iiis means that ci*rtain 
gravure. The method of prc'paring the printing surface* is similar | colours in tlieir variou^ lua*sw»)uld 1 m‘ oiu a imal ; /.e., super-imposing 
to that of photogravure; a photographic print is taken on a film I blue* on yc‘ll<nv procJuct*d a gn*(‘n: \ic»h‘t was obtaiiu'cl by printing 

of sensitized gelatin spread over a .sheet of paper and mixed with j blue, on the top of n*(l; and so on, Tin* drawing wa.s donci with a 

a coloured pigment. To jirovide the necessary reticulation, in biac k ink, but thi.s did not alVect the colour to be* prinfeal a.s it only 
place of the resinous ground en'iploy<*d in hand ]yhotogravure, a ' provided (he* means by which (ht* clc-ign i< absorbed by (lie stone, 

photographic copy of a ruled screen is incorporated on the , <*nch stone* bcu'ng prin(c‘d separaiely in a different coloured ink. 

carbon tissue along with the cle.sign and them transfern-d to the I'he colours wen* regisiered intcy c‘ach other by lUc'ans of mnrk.s 
coppcr-platc or cylinder, the latter being generally used. 'Phe called *'regi.sier marks.'" When ariist.s u.sc* (he* lithographic ])rocess 
plate is then mechanically etched and sent to the press room fur to r{‘f>roduc(r t)n»ir <»w'n work, they soin<*timc*s dra\v the dc'sign by 
printing. freehand direct an the slon<^ Few lithographic arti.'^ts are capable 

Machines. — ^The machines u.sed are of two types. One is the 1 of doing Ihi.s, (ht* usual practice fwing to trace tin* original and 
fiat-bed machine, where the plate i.s dat and placed on a bed over | reduce it to tin* si/.t^ recjuirerl by .scaling Another mt*lhod is to 
which a cylinder carrying a .sheet of ]>aper travels, thins obtaining i use* grained st<mes on whic h the arii.st works with crayons, it is 
the impro.ssion. The inking and cleaning of (he [dale are done ! by this mt‘ans that chalk drawings are repr<)ducf*d. St i{>pling i.s a 
mechanically. The other variety is the rotary machine where the j tedious tmd laborioius open! ion calling for gn^af proficiency and 
paper receives its impression when travelling between two cylin- many years of training. Many chromo-lithographic print.s hml as 
ders, one of which bears the work and the other provides the many as 25 ]>riniings, ami gtmrl liihographic prints, produced in 
necessary impression. This style is in mo.st general use. The the early part of the iqth century, now command high pric(*s. 
etched cylinder nms in a bath of volatile, ink, ancl as ii rotates Photo-Lithography. — As the demand for .stored became 
ft fine and delicately adjusted knife, called a “doctor,” scrape.s the. greater mechanic nl mean.s wen* adoi>te<I, and hand w'ork has now 
surplus ink off the surface. This falls back into the trough, leav- largely been superst*ded by photograpfiic methods, by which either 
ing the cylinder clean. The paper is either fed in by hand or sup- a transfer taken from a specially prepared half-tone relied block 
plied from a reel or web, this passing between the printing and is put on the printing surface, or what arc known as photo-lit ho 
pressure cylinders. Frequently both sides of the paper are printed transfers are empIoy<jd. The modern practice i,s to make .screen 
before it is automatically cut up into sheets. Colour repnxluctioas colour negatives in the same way as th<ise modi; for three-colour 
by this method require a distinct cylinder for each colour, the printing. The lithographic printing plate Is coate.d with albumen 
separation of colours being obUiincd in the same manner as that and ammonium bichromate, the negative biding placed in contact 
in the making of three-colour blocks. Great difficulty, however, with it, and exi>oscd to light. When sufTurient c.KiH>sure ha.s been 
is experienced due to register troubles in obtaining results equal given, the plate i.s washed and the part of the sen.sitized coating 
to those by other printing processes. Experiments are continually which has been acted upon by light remains on the plate, and from 
being made, and no doubt in time colour reproductions will be- this impressions are obtained. A different stone or plate is rec|uired 
come part of the ordinary day*s work of the gravure printer, in- for each colour and the sheet of pa^Kir passes through the press 
stead of being confined to one or two firms who have made colour or machine for each printing- Reproduc ing pictures by this process 
work a speciality, has materially reduced the number of printings, seven or eight 
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being Ihe average number required. 

Lithographic Machines. — The work is proved upon a press 
carrying the stone or plate on which, when damped and inked, 
a sheet of paper is placed opposite marks and backed with a few 
sheets of paper or other material. A hinged frame with a sheet 
of leather or metal called a tympan is then lowered on to the 
stone and run through under a scraper. Small editions can be 
printed on a press but when a large number of copies are re- 
quired a machine, either flat-bed or rotary, is used. 

Flat-bed. — By this method, the stone is placed on the carriage 
and levelled up to a certain height so that the proper inking may 
be given to the stone and the necessary pressure obtained to 
transmit an impression of the design from the stone to the 
paper. This is done by passing the sheet round a cylinder which is 
supported by brackets and runs in unison with the bed. At the 
crown of the cylinder there are boards to hold the paper, each 
sheet is laid into guides and by means of grippers, the sheet is car- 
ried by the cylinder over the stone. Behind the cylinder an appa- 
ratus is attached for automatically damping the stone as it passes 
to and fro, while in front of the cylinder there is a series of inking 
rollers which supply the necessary ink. The printed sheets are 
either taken off by hand or mechanically by ^‘flyers” and deposited 
on to the delivery board. 

Rotary. — ^This type of machine has a plate stretched round 
one cylinder, with apparatus for automatically damping and ink- 
ing. The sheets are fed into the machine and taken round the 
impression cylinder by means of grijiper^, and thus the im- 
pression of the design is transferred to the paper This type of 
machine allows for higher speed than the flat-bed and is mainly 
used for poster printing. Both these methods are rapidly giving 
way to what is called “offset.” By the offset method the sheet of 
paper does not come in direct contact with the plate upon which 
the clo.sign is drawn, but transfers an inked impression to a sheet 
of rubber stretched round an auxiliary cylinder, when, as the 
machine rotates, the jjaper comes into contact with the rubber 
cylinder from which it receives its impression. The chief feature 
of the offset principle is that paper with a rough surface, or even 
fabric, can be printed, often adding additional quality to the 
print. This process has made rapid strides, and has, without 
doubt, great possibilities as a colour printing process, ' 

Collotype. — Collotype is claimed to be the ideal colour re- 
l)roductive process. Prints produced by this process command 
higher [)riccs than those obtained by* other processes, with the 
exception of hand intaglio methods. In this instance, no mechan- 
ical reticulation such as that obtained by the use of a screen, is 
required. The necessary grain is provided by the natural drying 
of the gelatin and cannot be distinguished by the naked eye. 
Continuous tone negatives are used, and these are retouched, to 
provide the proper colour rendering, by workers with a keen 
appreciation of colour and its analysis. It is then photographically 
printed on a sensitwed film of gelatin floated on a glass plate 
about iin. thick. It is then washed in running water, and the 
parts mostly affected by the light, which has passed through 
the negative, arc hard and insoluble, whilst those which have 
only been partially affected are more or less soluble according to 
the intensity of light which has passed through the negative on 
to the sensitized gelatin film. The surface is, more or less, water- 
a])sorbcnt, and consequently resists the ink in varying degrees. 
There is no mechanical printing process more capable of giving 
finer reproductions of coloured subjects. It reproduces the atmos- 
phere of the original jneture with remarkable fidelity, whilst its 
capacity for giving depth of colour and quality is unsurpassed by 
any other printing method. The average number of printings is 
seven or eight. 

Collotype Machines. — ^The machines used for collotype print- 
ing are similar to a flat-bed lithographic machine, but no damping 
is required. In fact, damp is the greatest enemy with which the 
collotype printer has to contend. It is seldom possible to obtain 
more than 1,000 copies from a plate. No printer of experience 
would care to prophecy by what particular method colour print- 
ing would be produced in the future. Experience has proved that 
each method adapts itself to its own particular field, and seldom 


docs a new method entirely supplant processes which have proved 
successful. Since the iSSos great strides have been made in de- 
veloping colour printing processes, and, with the aid of the 
engineer, machines are constantly being adapted to meet the 
demands for finer and more accurate results. Many colour 
prints are produced by a combination of the different methods 
of reproduction. Printing; Photo-Engraving; Collotype; 
Lithography.) 

Bibliography. — J. Schnauss, Collotype and Photo-Lithography (c. 
1895) ; C. G. Zander, Photo-Trichromatic Printing in Theory and 
Practice (iSq6, bibl.) ; Singer and Strange, Etching, Engraving, and 
other Methods of Printing Pictures (1897, bibl.) ; Cyril Davenport, 
Mezzotints (1904) ; M. Hardie, English Coloured Books (1906) ; S. T. 
Prideaux, Aquatint Engraving: A Chapter in the History of Book 
Illustration (1909) ; R. M. Burch, Colour Printing aiid Colour Printers 
(iQio) ; C. W. Hackleman, Commercial Engraving and Printing (Indi- 
anapolis 1921). See also the special ‘Trinting” number of The Times 
(1912). (J.R.R.) 

COLOURS, FAST. The dyestuffs producing the fastest 
shades upon textile materials are the “vat” dyes of the anthra- 
quinone and indigoid classes, more especially the former. {See 
Dyes, Synthetic.) 

COLOURS, MILITARY. The term “colours” is a collo- 
quial expression embracing the standards and guidons carried by 
cavalry regiments and the colours proper carried by infantry regi- 
ments and certain other arms. Like all national and tribal flags, 
colours are symbols embodying the spirit of the people who fight 
under them. The origin of these symbols can be traced to the dim 
beginnings of history, a fact which is confirmed by recent excava- 
tions in India bringing to light evidence that there was a “cult of 
the standard” over 5,000 years ago. These primitive symbols 
were made of metal or wood. They are frequently mentioned in 
the Bible: “The children of Israel shall pitch every man by his own 
standard, with the ensigns of their fathers^ house” (Nuni. ii., 2). 
It is not until just prior to the Christian era that we find standards 
made of cloth, silk or damask. The standards of Julius Caesar’s 
army were made of metal, usually surmounted by an eagle, a 
practice copied later by the French. 

Twofold Purpose of Colours. — These military flags have 
always had a twofold purpose: {a) to serve as visible rallying 
points on the field of battle; and {h) as distinguishing marks of 
persons of superior social status. Before the introduction of long- 
range weapons it was impossible to locate one’s leader in the con- 
fusion and dust of battle unless his distinctive insignia was held 
aloft. Sometimes the insignia or ensign could not be seen, so the 
bugles, trumpets, drums, fifes, and, later, bands, usually played 
some music round the standard to assure the fighting men, through 
the sense of hearing, that the standard was still flying. This em- 
ployment of flags and music is aptly stated in the Chinese Book 
of War, written 500 B.c. — “The drum and bell are used because 
the voice does not carry; the flag is used to assist the sight.” To 
lose the standard, therefore, often meant that one’s leader was 
lost, or at least there was no assurance that he was still leading, 
which caused the troops to become dispirited. The importance of 
“keeping the flag flying” was very great, but the conspicuity at- 
tendant upon the carrying of it increased the mortality of colour- 
or standard-bearers as long-range weapons became more efficient. 
The mortality of colour-bearers in the Crimean War was tre- 
mendous and this was the last European war in which British 
colours were carried. They were, however, carried in the Zulu 
War of 1S77-79, when Licuts. Mclvill and Coghill of the ist bat- 
talion, 24th Regiment (now the South Wales Borderers) endeav- 
oured to save the Queen’s colour at the notorious Isancllwana 
disaster on Jan. 22, 1879, Colours were last carried at the 
Battle of Laing’s Nek on January 28, 188 r, in the first Boer 
War. During the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5, both sides car- 
ried colours. During the World War colours were not taken into 
action but identification was obtained by means of .small flags 
during the day and by coloured flares at night. As regards the 
second purpose, that of being employed as distinguishing marks, 
early evidence of this may be seen in the sculptures unearthed at 
Nineveh which show two designs of standards attached to the 
yoke of the chariot of Darius. The continuity of this idea finds 
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expression in ail ages in the personal standard of royal personages 
and the nobility, and, in a lesser degree, in the flags used to denote 
the headquarters of higher commanders of the fighting services 
at the present time. Early military flags were of two main types : 
(a) ihc “personal,” borne in feudal armies where service was ren- 
dered to the immediate overlord, and (b ) the “national” or “stand- 
ardized” as borne by national or standing armies. In the British 
service the transition period lasted from 166 r, when Charles IL 
created the standing army, until 1743 when a clothing warrant 
stated “No Colonel to put his arms, crest, device, or livery, in any 
pari of the appoint mcnls of his regiment.” This abolished the 
“personal” aspect of the colour. The same warrant tli reeled the 
“number of the rank of the regiment” to be painted in the centre 
of the regimental or second colour, therel)y inaugurating the 
“regimental” aspect. 

Modem Colours. — ^Present-day colours are the direct descend- 
ants of the mediao\'al baron's banner. The baron s regiment con- 
sisted of companies under knights. Later the baron’s flag be- 
came the “colonel’s colour” and (he knights’ banners (he “company 
colours.” The baron’s banner was usually square and bore his 
coat-of-arms. The banner of a person under the rank of knight- 
banneret was swallow-taiii'd like a guidon; this also bore the 
knight’s coat-of-arms. Variety was the pri‘(k>minant note at this 
period and “standardized” colours were not introduced until about 
1620 when Gustavus Adol]-jhus regularized his cavalry, and ordered 
that each regiment shoukl have eight troops, with a standard to 
each troop, each regiment having ail its standards of one pattern 
and bearing similar devici-s. During the (kmimonwealth both 
Parliamentarian and Royalist forces adopted the standardized 
pattern of colours, Tn 1661, Charles TI. issued a warrant to pro- 
vide “twelve colours or ensigns for our Regiment of Foot Cuards.” 
In the same year he issued n furt.hcr warrant for another regi- 
m(M\t of Foot Guards then at Dunkirk, for “twelve colours of the 
same sort as those of Colonel RusselFs Riigimcnt,” thereby pur- 
suing the policy of standardization by ordering the same number 
of the “same sort” for both regiments. These warraut.s are also 
important from the fact that they authorized for the.se two regi- 
ments — ^which were amalgamated in 1605 to 'form the Grenadier 
Guards — the royal badges which they carry, in rotation, on their 
regdmcntal colours at the present day* During the early part of 
William III.’.s reign a reorganization of infantry look i)lacc by 
which they fought in three divisions, pikemen in the centre and 
musketeers on the flanks. The colours were therefore reduced to 
three per regiment and the cavalry standards were also reduced to 
the same number. In 1707 Ihc pikemen were abolished as a tacti- 
cal (livi.sioii and this caused the colours to ho reducatd again to two 
per regiment. Many regiments api>ear to have kept up their three 
colours until 1743 when George H. issued a warrant in drastic 
terms. This warrant was not very clear on many points and it was 
followed by another in 1751, under which each regiment was to 
have only two colours, viz., the first, or king's colour, to be the 
Great Union (except for Foot Guards;, and the second, or regi- 
mental colour, to be of the colour of the facing of the regiment, 
with the Union in the upper canton, except those regiments faced 
with red or white, whose second colour was to be the red cross of 
St, George, in a white field and a union in the upper canton. In 
the case of the Foot Guards, ihc king’s standard (crimson) is the 
first colour, and the second is the Great Union. Several line regi- 
ments were also authorized to bear “royal devices and ancient 
badges” on their colours. This warrant, the first of its kind, was 
revolutionary, and made a definite break with the past. It became 
the foundation of all subsequent warrants and, in fact, with slight 
modifications, is in force to-day. Although it permitted only two 
colours to be borne aiew regiments acquired a third, particularly 
those which served in India between 1780 and 1806. These third 
colours were, however, definitely abolished in 1835. 

Colours in 1928 . — In 1928, in the British service, the follow- 
ing are borne (only main features given) : Life Guards and Royal 
Horse Guards: ist. three standards; 2nd L.G., three stand- 
ards; R.H.G,, four standards; crimson silk damask; 2ft. 3im. 
wid^i ift. lo^in. deep; fringe sjin.: king’s standards embroidered 
with royal arms with royal cypher, union standards bear Tudor 


rose, thistle and shamrock with ro^'al crowm and cypher sur- 
mounted by crowns: regimental standard RH G. lu'ars monogram 
“R.H.G.” in lieu of Tudor rose, thistle and shamrock. Dragoon 
Guards: one standard, amalgamated regiments, two; crini.son silk 
damask; 2ft. 5Un. wade, 2ft. 2in. deep, the corners square; title 
in gold in a circle, rank of regiment in gold Roman characters in 
centre, the whole within a wreath of rt)se.s, thistles aiul shamrocks, 
ensigned with the imperial crown; W'hile hor.^e in first anti ftnirth 
compartments; rose, thistle and shamrock conjoined in second and 
third corners. Dragoons: one guidon; amalgamaled rt‘giint;nts, 
two; crimson silk damask; 3ft. 5in. to ends of points of swallow- 
tail, 2ft. 3in. deep: other details as for Dragoon Guartls .standards. 
Foot Guards: Two colours; king’s, crimson; regiment al, the Great 
Union. All Foot Guards have company badges which are carried 
in rotation on each regimental colour, the change taking place 
every 15 years when new colours arc issued. Injantry of the Line 
{except Rifle Regiments) : Two colours; king's, the Great Union; 
regimental, colour of facing of regiineni. (except those faced scar- 
let or white whose regimental colour is r<‘d cross of St. Gt‘orge in 
a w’hite field. Ail colours are silk, 3ft. qin. wide, 3ft. deep, staff 
8ft. 7lin. Standards, guidons and colours bear all di.stinclions 
conferred by royal authority. Veomanry styled “Dragoons” 
may bear a guidon. Territoriai infantry units, other than “rilles” 
may bear colours idtmtical with lhoi^e of th(‘ir regular hallaiions. 
^Vomanry and territorial colours are not provith'cl by th(‘vS(ate. The 
Givnadier, Coldsireani and Scots Guards }ia\e six'ual colours 
which are carried on siatt^occa.sions 

Origin of Great Union Flag and Colours. — In the middle 
ages the English armies fought under, a.s the sovereign’s banner, 
the red cro.ss of St. George in a white fndd; in 1707 the white 
cross of St. Andrew was addini cunsiMgu-ut U[)on tin* union with 
Scollniul, and in iSoj: iho r(‘d cros.s of St. Patrick was addi‘d to 
the first two to form iht* CJn‘at Union, generally referred to, 
wrongly, as the Union Jack. The pnxdse origin of the term 
“colours,” as applied to military flags, is WTapped in ohsimrity. 
Thti first reference is found in a play by Peele, Rattle of Alcazar 
published in 1594 but performetl in J5<;i — “Sultan Solimam un- 
der whose colour.s he had S(*rvM in the field.” Barret in his 
Theorize mid Practike of Modern BVa’.s*, published in 1598, 
states — ^“Wc Englishmen do call them of late Uolour.s, by rea.son 
of the variety of colours th«‘y be mati<‘ of, whereby they be better 
noted and kmnvn.” An article of The Ijmes of War, published 
by Hexham ill r6.;r, states “He that . . . sha I forsake hi.s Colours 
or C(trnct sluil without, any nvu'cy be piunsh<‘d with death.” In 
the lOOi warrant, Charles fl. reftnas to “Colour.s or Eiwigns” but 
in that of 1743 the ttTiu “colour.s” is u.s(‘d throughoul. with refer- 
ence to the infantry and this practice has het*a maintained to the 
imrseiit day in r(‘gard to infantry ilags. In iSu6 an “Inspector of 
Regimental Colours” was appointed l.o ensure uniformity in tle- 
.sign. The appeantment is always held by an official of the College 
of Arms fHerakls), 

Honorary Distinctions. — ^Thct badges, mottoes and nnrniss of 
battles or campaigns cmbla/Ameti on colours nro. ollicially known 
as “Honorary Distinctions,” and arc the lineal descendants of the 
badges and mottoes In the armorial liearings previously I)oriut on 
th(i knight's banner. The first badge.s authorized were to the Gren- 
adier Guards, und('.r the warrant of t66i. Some regimeut.s were 
aiithorhcd to carry “royal devices and ancient badges” under the 
1743 warrant, which implies that they were granhui pnwious to 
that date. The first battle honour granted was “Bm.sdorff” author- 
ized in 1768 to be borne as a motto by the 1:5th Light Dragoons 
(htcr 3:5th Hussars) for its distinguished services at that totle 
on July 16, 1760. “Kmsdorff,” however, is not the earliest cam- 
paign to bo commemorated. This distinction belongs to “Tangier 
1662-80” borne by The Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey) 
and ist The Royal Dragoons, authorized in 1909, Following on 
Emsdorff, George III,, in 1784, authorized the word “Gibraltar” 
to be borne on the second colour of each regiment that had taken 
part in the siege of Gibraltar under Sir George Elliot. Although 
the “second” or regimental colour was spifcificd in the authoriza- 
tion it was the practice, up to 1844, to pt'^-ce battle honours on 
both colours. Since then they have only been placed on the sec- 
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ond colour with these cxcuplions: (a) the Foot Guards, who place 
their honours on both colours; (b) The Honourable Artillery 
Company, who place their honours on the kind’s colour only; and 
(c) the ten selected honours for the World War of battalions of 
the line, special reserve and territorial army, which are placed on 
the king’s colours in accordance with Army Order 470 of 1922. 
It would be impossible to place the whole of a regiment’s World 
War honours on the colours, but they are all recorded in the official 
army list, where the ten selected "‘colour honours” are printed in 
heavier ty{)e than the remainder After ‘"Gibraltar” followed 
‘‘Minden,” authorized in iSoi; then a badge, the Sphinx, for 
Egypt ill 1S02. The practice was now firmly established and after 
the Peninsular campaign the London Gazette published batches 
of grants monthly. It is now the established custom to grant 
honours immediately after a campaign. Hussars and Lancers do 
not carry standards but place their honours on their kettle-drum 
banners; rille regimimts paint them on their drums, and, in addi- 
tion, The King’s Royal Rille Corps and Rifle Brigade, place them 
on their cap badges. All battalions, regular and territorial, carry 
identical honours. These honorary distinctions, therefore, present 
an epitome of the history of the regiment. The first French hon- 
our was granted in 1792 to commemorate Valmy and Jemraapes; 
the first German in 180S, being “Colberg 1807” to commemorate 
the defence of Colberg. The standard- or colour-bearer was 
designated “Alferis” in mediaeval times; later “Ancient” and then 
“Ensign.” The rank of ensign was abolished in the British service 
in 1871. The colours arc now carried by subalterns in the infantry 
and troop sergeant-majors in the cavalry. • 

Consecration and Laying-up of Colours. — Military flags 
have always been regarded with religious veneration. To the 
Romans they were the "'God of War” in a mobile form. Embody- 
ing the spirit of the p(‘oplc who fought under them, consecration 
was a natural feature at all times. Maskcll, in Momimenta Rita- 
alia Ecdcsiac Andkamie quotes a service of the 14 th century, 
which was performed by no one less than a bishop. The first reg- 
ular service was instituted in 183S. Before 1855 colours were 
provided by colonels of regiments who disposed of them as they 
wished when they became unserviceable, but now they are “laid- 
up” in churches or public buildings. The ceremony of “laying-up’’ 
is as impressive as that of consecration. 

COLOURS IN OTHER ARMIES 

Indian Army. — C'olours of units of the Indian army follow 
the general rules for British units; the 2nd King Edward’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles, however, have the unique distinction of carrying 
a “truncheon” which resembles a drum-major’s staff. This 
truncheon is ])aid the same honours as a colour. It was granted to 
the Sirmoor Battalion (the former title of the 2nd Gurkhas) for 
distinguished services at Delhi during the Indian Mutiny in 1857. 
British Dominion units also follow generally the rules for British 
units. 

United States of America. — Standards were first authorized 
for U.S.A. units under a war department letter of Feb. 28, 1780: 
two per regiment following the British custom — one, the standard 
of the U.S.A. and the other, the regimental standard, the colour 
of the regimental facing. The colours were made in France. At 
present all mounted or motorized regiments carry two standards, 
and all dismounted units two colours: one, the national standard 
or colour, being the U.S. flag in silk; the other, the regimental or 
organization colour, the colour of the facing of the corps, depart- 
ment or arm, also of silk; the unit’s official badge in the centre; 
below Ibis the unit’s title. Attached to the regimental colour arc 
streamers, the colour of the medal ribbons for the various cam- 
paigns, on which are embroidered the battle honours of each cam- 
paign. Those for the World War are borne on streamers the colour 
of the 'Victory Medal ribbon. Previously, battle honours were en- 
graved on silver bands round the staff, a practice copied from the 
old German army. Units awarded the French jourragbre (an or- 
namental cord, similar to an aiguilleite, the colours of the ribbon 
of the Croix de Guerre, with metal tags) attach it to the staff of 
the regimental colour fielow the head. The staff is topped with a 
spear head. 


France. — ^The origin and history of French colours is identical 
with that of British, except that France adopted the Roman eagle 
as the head of the staff. Only one colour (drapean) is now borne 
by each unit, being carried by a sous-lieu tenant, with the usual 
colour party. The colours of the drapeau are the tricolour; on one 
side is embroidered the title of the regiment, and on the other, on 
the white in the centre, are embroidered the bailie honours. 
Regiments which are authorized to carry the fourragerc carry it 
just below the top of the staff, and, if authorized, the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour is pinned on a sash near the head. The 
counterpart of British rifles, the chasseurs d pied, carry no col- 
ours, except the battalion quartered at Vincennes for the time be- 
ing w’hich carries a colour for the whole arm in memory of the first 
chasseurs de Vinceimes. 

Japan. — ^Thc colour carried by Japanese units is the national 
flag, the Rising Sun, wdth 16 rays. No battle honours or devices, 
other than the title of the regiment, are borne on the colour. No 
colour is replaced until the staff is broken. 

Belgium. — Standards and colours are borne by Belgian units 
except artillery regiments, whose battle honours arc engraved on. 
the shields of the guns. 

Germany. — Standards and colours were borne by German 
regiments until the creation of the rcichsweJir on April i, 1921, 
since which time none have been borne. The traditions of the old 
army are maintained by “Tradition Units.” 

Portugal. — ^Regiments carry a national flag as their colour. 
No battle honours are carried at present but the matter is under 
consideration. When battle honours were borne they were re- 
moved when the last survivor of the particular engagement died. 

Bibliography. — A. Ross, Old Scottish Regimental Colours (18S5) ; 
S. M. Milne, The Standards and Colours of I he Army from the 
Restoration, i66x, to the Iniroducthm of the Territorial System, iS8r 
(1893) ; F. E. Hulmc, The Flags of the World (1807) ; Gheradi Davis, 
Regimental Colours in the War of the Revolution (3907, j{}o8) (good 
for old U.S.A. colours) ; W. J. Gordon, Flags of the World, Past 
and Present (1915) ; B. McCandlcss and G. 11 . Gro.svenor, Flags 
of the World (Washington, 1917). See also offidal documents at 
Public Record Office and War Office (London), Royal Warrants, 
Clothing Warrants, General Orders and Army Orders dealing specifi- 
cally with standards, guidons and colours. (T.J.E.) 

COLOUR-SERGEANT, a rank peculiar to the British army, 
created in 1813 at Wellington’s request, and till 19x5 the senior 
N.C.O. of a company. One particular duty of the colour-sergeant 
is that of “Attending the Colours.” The original distinctive badge 
was a “Colour supported by two cross swords and ensigned with a 
Crown” worn above the chevrons on the tunic. In 1915 a new 
rank, that of warrant officer class 2, w^as created and generally the 
senior of the colour-sergeants of a double company was promoted 
thereto. 

COLOURS OF ANIMALS. Pigments or colour-producing 
substances have many roles in the life of organisms. Some arc 
of fundamental physiological importance, like the greenish pig- 
ments (chlorophylls) of most plants and the reddish pigment 
(haemoglobin) of the blood in backboned animals. But it is 
necessary to draw a distinction between pigmentation and colora- 
tion, Thus it is useful to the ermine (Musitda erminenf) and to 
the mountain hare (Lepus variabilis) to have a while colour in 
winter, but there is no pigment involved, the whiteness being due 
to gas-vacuoles in the hairs. Conversely, some vei-y important 
pigments, such as cytochrome {see below), arc practically with- 
out colour. 

Ordinary visible light consists of rays of different w\ave"lenglhH, 
each of which produces in our eye and brain a particular colour- 
sensation, such as red or green. The shortest arc the violet rays, 
and the longest, at tho other end of the spectrum, are the red 
rays. If the colours, which are the vital results of the rays of 
different wave-lengths, arc written down in this way : 

Violet Green 

Indigo Yellow 

Blue Orange 

(Jfcen Red 

the pairs placed opposite each other are called “complementary 
colours” (“green” appearing twice because there are several 
“greens”), and their relation to one another is important in under- 
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standing colouring. If by some process of filtering we can subtract 
from the complete white light any one member, r.g , red, then the 
light will appear green — the colour complementary to that filtered 
out. The fact to be emphasized is that a pigment or colour- 
producing substance is one which interferes with the whiteness 
of ordinary light. The molecule of the pigment is able to absorb 
or to rctlcct only certain parts of the visible .spectrum. On the 
other hand the interference with the white light ma}^ be wholly 
due to the physical structure of the substance, c.g.^ when it 
presents a finely grated or finely laminated surface. 

This leads to an important distinclion in animals between (//) 
structural or physical coloration, (b) pigmentary or chemical 
coloration, and (c) a combination of the two. (^7) Structural or 
ph^^sical coloration, due to the texture or architecture of the sur- 
face of the animal, may be illustrated by the mother-of-pearl 
(nacre) in the interior of a mollusc’s shell, where the lime and 
an organic matrix are laid down (conchin) in very fine laminae. 
If the shell is ])OuiKled, the iridescence disaiipears. (/>) (’hemical 
or pigmentary coloration, due to the presence of a sii])stance whose 
molecules absorb or reflect only a certain ])art of the visible 
spectrum, may be illustrated by the rcildish pignumt of our blood, 
the blackish pigment of dark fur or feathers, and the yellowish ! 
pigment of yolk of egg. (r) But the finest (oloration in animals 
is due to a combination of physical and pigmentary colour, as in 
the blue feathers of some parrots, the metallic green wing-covers 
of some beetles, the blue scales of some butterflies, and the 
iridescent bristles of Aphrodite, the sea-mouse. When jdiysical 
structure is an accessory factor, in addition to chemical pigmenta- 
tion, the colour of the surface changes as it is moved a]u)ul, as 
is familiar in the ‘‘eye” of the peacock’s feather. When physical 
structure enhances the effect of a pigment, it may result in a 
colour, notably blue or green, quite diffcri*nt from the colour, 
often brownish, of the jiigniented sni)slance itself. Thus a hul((‘r- 
fiy may lie burnished blue above and pale brown below, yet with | 
the same pigment on both surfaces. 

CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL PIGMENTS j 

Chlorophyll. — To ])egin with, som(‘thing must be said about i 
chlorophyll (q.v.), the green colouring matter of plants. Not ; 
only is it the mo.st important pigment in the world, being vitally 
connected with photosynthesis, ])ut it often occurs in a few 
animals, it is the source of some other animal pigments, and it 
])resenls an interesting analogy wdth haemoglobin, (ht.* red pig- 
ment of the blood- What is called chlorophyll seem.s to l)e a 
comi)lex of four pigments, two chlorophylJ-grettns and two chloro- 
phyll-yellows, the latter belonging to a different grou^). In the 
two chorophyll-greens, which differ from one another only in 
the proportion of oxygen they contain, the molecule can he split 
into two tJarts ])y the action of an alkali. One of these is a complex 
colourless alcohol called phyt<d. The other has for its foundation 

the “pyrrol ring” 1 : in wliich four carbon atoms form a 

ting with one atom of nitrogen. In the chlorophyll molecule there 
are four of these rings joined together, and linkcHl to these in 
some way is an atom of magnesium. I’he molecule of haemoglobin, 
which is even larger than that of chloroijhyil, may also be 
into two parts:— (i) a colourless portion, not an alcohol, ]mi a 
protein called globin; and (2) a coloured portion, haem. This 
haem, like chlorophyll, consists of four “pyrrol rings” linked to- 
gether with an atom of metal, which in this case is iron. Very 
different chemically and physiologically from the two true chloro- 
phylls, yet similarly related to one another, are the two chloro- 
phyll-ycllow pigments, carotin and xanthophyll, which have also 
their analogues among animal pigments, belonging as they do to 
the series of lipochromes or fatty pigments, such as the reddish 
colour-substance of shrimps and prawns. 

Green Animals. — ^There are five ways in which animals may 
have a green colour: (a) The greenish freshwater sponges (spon- 
gillids), the common green freshwater polyp {Hydra viridis)^ 
some sea-anemones, many Alcyonarian corals, and the littoral 


worm, Convcliita roscojjensis, are illustration.'? of a green appear- 
ance due to the presence of numerous symbiotic algae, often of 
the genus ZoochloreUa. The green colour is due to the included 
partner-plants which have the usual chlorophyll, {b) There is 
an appreciable greenish tinge on the rough shaggy hair of the 
tree-sloths (Bradypodidae) of the South American forests Hut 
the green colour is quite adventitious, being due to the presence 
of numerous unicellular i\Igac on the rough hairs (c ) While most 
greenish f’rotozoa, such as Sientor polymorph ita, many marine 
('iliates, and occasional green Amoebae, owe their cv)iour to 
symbiotic unicellular Algae, th(‘re an* a few which are believed 
to have chlorophyll of their own. This i.*? probably the cas(‘ in 
the common Eu^lvna viridis and in some other green Flagellatn, 
and in the green bell-animalcule, VorticclUi viridis. It is possible 
that the primitive Protists, from whicli Protoijhyla and Protozoa 
diverged, may have had a i)ho(osynthetic ])igment alliefl to chloro- 
phyll, and that some Protozoa have inherit t‘d this (d) A few 
notable green animals have a gr{*en pignnuit ditlerent from chloro- 
phyll, a good example ht'irig the (lephyrean worm PtOJu'llia, whose 
pigment is called bonellt'in. An allit‘d green j)igiiu‘nl v)ccurs in 
EidaUit viridis, one of the Palolo worms. (<*) Finally, the* green 
colour may lie a structural effect, without there being any green 
pigmc'iit, as in some grt‘en lu'etles and grei*n ])ir(ls It is in- 
striirtivo to find that the same ccfioiir-resiilt may be brought 
about in these* diffcTent \va\as. 

Blood Pigments. — These form a group the most important 
in(*mlH‘r of which is the /eel ])igment haemoglobin, characteristic 
of \'erte])rates, but afso oecairring in .some Inv(*rt(‘t)nites. Karlh- 
worins and many marine .'\nm‘]ida have a pignu'ul practically the 
same as the haemoglobin of Verl(*l)ralt‘:';, hut it i.s inii)ortan( to 
notic'e that haemoglobin varies a little from one ty[)c; to anotlior, 
tlie difterences having to do with the atiachc'cl protein (glol)iii), 
and not with the essential nucleus or haem. 1his is a good in- 
stance of specificity, for c‘ven in nearly related species, such as 
hor.se and a.ss, or dog and fox, then* is a difference in the details 
of the haemoglobin crystals. This hints at the chemical ])asis 
or chemical individuality of species. 

An inlen^sting instanc'c of the occurrence of haemoglobin among 
Invertebrate.s is to he found in “blood-worms,” the red aquatic 
larvae* of some spopies of harlequin-fly {Chiron omns') , which live 
in foul or in very ileep water where there is less oxygen than 
usual. One species lives as a larvae at a depth of i, 000ft. in Lake 
Superior and only comes to the surface occasionally. The haemo- 
globin helps the blood-worm to capture, and perhaps store, the 
sparse oxygen. 

In many Invertebrates, especially in crustaceans and mollusc.s, 
the blood pigment is hacmocyanin, allied to ]iaeniog]o])in, but 
with copper instead of iron. It has often a bluish colour, but may 
]>e so pale that the blood appears colourless, though it is far 
from being pigmentless. As in the ca.se of haemoglobin, there 
seem to be many varieties of hacmocyanin. It does not .s<*em to 
occur in insects, where the gas-carrying function of the blood 
is less important, owing to the system of air-tubes or tracheae 
which carry air to every hole and corner of the bofly. I laemo- 
cyanin appears to have between a quarter and a tliird of the 
oxygen-carrying power of haemoglobin. 

This is an appropriate place for a reference to an inleresling 
scries of pigments, called cytochromes, discovered by I). Keilin 
in 1925. Cytochrome contains the “haem” nucleus, and is there- 
fore allied to haemoglobin and hacjnocyanin. It is perhaps almost 
universal in its distribution, for it occurs in both Vertebrates and 
Invertebrates, as well as in plants. The probable function of 
cytochromes is to control the distribution of oxygen within the 
cell 

Melanins. — ^A third group of pigments is the melanin series, 
occurring in the (lark skin of the negro, the black feathers of 
the crow, the black choroid of the eye, and the ink-sac of cuttle- 
I fishes. Melanins are typically dark pigments, always ot curriug 
in minute granules, almost defying solution, and very hard to 
purify since they will not crystallize. Thus relatively little is 
known of their chemical constitution. According to the general 
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view, however, they are derivable from an important amino-acid 
called tyrosin, or some similar substance. When tyrosin is 
treated in a test-tube with a common enzyme, tyrosinase, and then 
exposed to air, it forms a pigment, first reddish and then black, 
which seems identical with a natural melanin. But as amino- 
acids readily arise from the breaking-down of proteins, we reach 
a provisional interpretation of melanin as the outcome of the 
everyday disintegrative or katabolic changes in the proteins which 
form the universal building-materials of protoplasm. 

Chromolipoids or Lipochromes — fourth group of pig- 
ments, often called “fatty pigments,” is widely represented among 
both plants and animals. They show no great resemblance to fats 
beyond their solubility in ether. The two 3 ^cllowish pigments, 
carotin and xanthophyll, which accompany chlorophyll-green in 
ordinary plants, are characteristic chromolipoids, and they occur 
in animals as well. Carotin gives the yellowish colour to butter 
and xanthophyll occurs in the yolk of the bird’s egg Very common 
and allied to carotin is the rcddisli zooncrythrin (“animal red”) 
familiar in the Norway lobster {Neplirops norvcgicus) and the 
red wattle above the eye of the grouse. The blue colour of the 
common lobster is duo to a compound of zooncrythrin with a 
protein. When the protein is destroyed by heating, the free pig- 
ment produces the red colour, which is well seen in the living 
rock lobster (Falinunis), 

Other Pigments. — There are many other animal pigments 
which cannot be included in any of these four main groups, such 
as the uric acid pigmciit.s of the wings of* some butterflies, the 
purple of Mtirex and related gasteropods, the carmine of the 
female cochineal insect, and so on. The last mentioned is a gluco- 
side, yielding sugar when treated with dilute acid, and may per- 
haps be interpreted as a reserve product, at the opposite pole 
j^om the uric acid pigments which arc of the nature of waste. 
®f great importance is such a step as D, L. Thomson’s tracking 
ol the “flavtme” or “flavonol” of the wings of the marble-white 
butterfly {Melanargia gulaica) to a similar pigment obtained by 
tlie caterpillar from the grass on which it feeds. 

USES OF COLOUR 

It makes for c-lcarness to fli.stingui.sh {a) primary physiological 
significance in the everyday life of the organism, such as is pos- 
ses.scd by chlorophyll and haemoglobin; (b) secondary physi- 
ological significance, such as is illustrated when a pigment is in- 
tcqiretable as a waste-product or the like in the normal meta- 
bolism; and (r) ecological or bionomic value in the external 
activities and inter-relations of Uie organism. 

la the .same way structural details, such as arc due to rhyth- 
mically punctuated growth, as in shells and scales, must have a 
primary physiological or developmental explanation, but this is 
not inconsistent with a secondary utility in the struggle for ex- 
istence. Many peculiarities that give rise to structural coloration 
are primarily the ripple-marks of growth, but these may furnish 
the raw material for secondary utilization as an ornament or a 
disguise. 

In some cases a dark superficial colour, due to a deposition of 
melanin, may protect the animal from too much sunshine. The 
intensely black pigmentation of the iicritoneal lining of the 
body-cavity of some fishes, amphibians and reptiles is not known 
to be of use, but in the choroid of the eye it helps to make a dark 
chamber; and it is not easy, nor particularly profitable, to draw 
a hard and fast line between such an internal utilization and 
the external concealment that is afforded when a cuttlefish dis- 
charge.s the melanin of its ink-sac, throwing dust in the eyes of 
its enemies. 

For a warm-blooded animal in cold surroundings the dress that 
conserves most heat is a coat of white fur or white feathers, as 
in the ermine, Arctic fox, mountain hare, ptarmigan and snowy 
-owl. But this is not incon.sistent with trying to find a physi- 
ological rea.son for the development of gas-vacuoles and the re- 
moval or non-production of pigment. Nor is it inconsistent with 
proving, if it can be proved, that the whiteness is of protective 
value in making the ptarmigan, let us say, inconspicuous against 
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a background of snow. It is possible that this secondary utility 
holds for one creature, such as the ptarmigan, yet not for another, 
such as the mountain hare, though the two agree in not being per- 
manently white, but in changing to white when wdnter sets in. 
Thus it often happens that after heavy snowfall, when everything 
edible is buried deep, the mountain hare seeks the bare low grounds 
where it is staringly conspicuous. 

Concealing Coloration. — The colour of an animal often 
makes it very inconspicuous in its natural environment. This is an 
obvious fact; but it does not follow that the resemblance has 
survival value by concealing the animal, for that requires to be 
proved statistically. This has been done in the case of the praying 
mantis, for Ccsnola demonstrated experimentally that the green 
variety of this quaint insect usually escaped the eyes of birds 
when tethered on green foliage, though not when the leaves were 
withered; and conversely with the brown variety. The degree 
of protection afforded must be measured in each case, and that is 
the more difflcult since the cryptic coloration may hide the animal 
from the eyes of some of its enemies, but not from others. The 
same critical estimate of advantage must be made when the 
colour-resemblance is supposed to favour aggression, as when the 
white ermine steals over the snow on the crouching bird. 

The concealing coloration may be general, like the brown 
lizard in the desert, or it may he detailed, as when the disruptive 
pattern of the ground-bird breaks up (he outline of the body. 
The resemblance is enhanced when the form of the body, or part 
of the body, as well as its colour, resembles some object in the 
ordinary environment, as in the case of leaf-insects or the squat 
spider, 0 mltho scat old es, which is like a bird’s dropping on a leaf. 
The colour resemblance is usually permanent, but it may be 
seasonal, as in the ptarmigan, or momentary as in the case of 
those flat-fishes that assimilate their colouring very rapidly to 
that of the adjacent sand or shingle. An obvious importance 
attaches to cases where the coloured animal appears to choose a 
particular spot on which it is inconspicuous; thus Longstaff re- 
ports cases of butterflies which alight on backgrounds which match 
their own coloration. 

Warning Colours. — Since many animals arc able to form 
associations rapidly, and since many can discriminate differences 
in the intensity of illumination as well as certain colours a.s such, 
there is no a priori reason for rejecting the theory thjjt conspicuous 
coloration on the part of an unpalatable or troublesome animal 
may serve as a noli-me-t anger e advertisement, impressing itself on 
the memory or reflex-registrations of an enemy, and thus con- 
ducing to the greater security of the race. E. B. Poult on has given 
experimental evidence of the protective value of the warning 
coloration of various unpalatable insects; for frogs, lizards and 
birds to which they were offered learned after a little exjiericnce 
to leave them alone. Some of G. D. H. Carpenter’s field observa- 
tions in Africa point strongly in the same direction. Thus a large 
bloated gras.shopper, Dictyophora laiicincia, which emits when 
grasped copious bubbles of strongly smelling yellow froth, is in 
the habit of exposing its short scarlet wings when disturbed, but. 
hardly troubles to move out of the way. It was pulled to pieces 
and tasted, but not eaten by a young monkey who wemid eat 
more ordinary grasshoppers with zest. It must not be inferred 
that startlingly conspicuous colouring necessarily implies un- 
palatability, or that it necessarily serves as a warning advertise- 
ment, but there is reason to accept the theory in some well- 
investigated cases. 

Recognition Colours.-— It is often advantageous that mem- 
bers of the same species should recognize their kindreii rapidly, 
partly in relation to the possiliility of pairing, and partly he.cau.se 
kindred arc not likely to be hostile. The recognition may be 
effected by smell or by touch or by characteristic sounds, but it 
i.s sometimes visual, especially among the higlier animahs, such as 
birds and mammals. Without including casc.s where the courting 
male displays signals which interest and excite tluj female, there 
is abundant evidence of immediate ret:ognition by .sight, and to 
this visual recognition the colouring of the animal may coutribule. 
The cotton-tail of the rabbit may he a case in point. 
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Cotirtship Colours. — Even among Invertebrate animals there 
are many instances of colour-display on the male’s part before 
mating { st^c Courtship of Animals). The fiddlcr-crab { Gelasi - 
mi(s) waves his luridly coloured and extraordinarily exaggerated 
great claw when a female hoves in sight. Many observers have 
satisfied themselves that brightly-ccjloured male spiders show off 
their good points before the coy females at the breeding season. 
Colour-display reaches a climax in birds, where the male is often 
gorgeous in comparison with the female, as in birds of paradise, 
pheasants and peacocks. It is necessary, of course, to he careful 
in attaching too much importance to the colours as colours, for 
many birds arc relatively colour-lilind. Thus various experiments, 
apart from courtship altogellier, indicate that many birds are 
unable to discriminate blue as such. Allowance must i)e made 
for the form of the decorations, their suggestive movements, tlie. 
varying rcllcctions of the plumage, and so forth, l)ut in many in- 
stances colour as colour seems to he a factor in the display which 
excites the interest and attention of the female bird, and may 
eventually evoke a sympathetic sexual echo. 

Besides the uses of colour that have been mentioned, there are. 
others Thus there are the difficult phenomena of mimetic 
coloration, sometimes jKolocting the '‘mimic” from its enemies, 
sometimes enabling the “mimicA to he aggressive on the strength 
of its re.semblance to the “model.” A palatable butterfly may be 
protected from the attacks of birds l^y its mimetic resemblance to 
an unrelated unpalatable buttertly with which it consorts, or a 
spider may do certain aggressive things under the shield of its 
close resemblance to its companion ants (,vc<! Mlmk'ry). 

As an instance of the mure occasional uses of colouring \v<‘ may 
refer to the bright colours inside the moulh of .some nt‘stlings. 
W. r. Pycraft lias pointed out that the cons[>icuousiu‘ss of the 
colour when the young birds gape, may enable the parent .s to 
supply the food with greater rapidity and jirecision. 

Ecological ClassiAcation ol AnirnaJ Colours. — Excluding 
colours of direct physiological value, Boulton cla.s.silied the ecolog- 
ically “significant” colours in the. following scheme, which is very 
useful, though its technical (Ireek terms are soim'what forbidding. 

1. Apalcfir njlours, rcseinhling the environment or some part of it. 

A. C'ryj)lie colours, concealinj' reseinhlanecs. 

1. Broeryptic ct»lt>iirs, ivseiiihliuieo.s for piotcction. 

Anticiyptio colours, ri‘Sviiil>hLnces for aggre'-.^ion. 

B. Ps(Mt(|oHetnalu: colours, falsi* watning an<l signalling. 

j. Bseudo aposeinatK: <ol<nirs, protective mimicry. 

2. Bseiido episematic cohuns, aggressive inirrdcry and 

alluring i.oloraliou. 

II. Scnaatic colours, warning and siguuUing colouis. 

1. Aposematic colours, warning colours. 

2. Kpisematic colours, recognition nuirkings. 
m. ICpigamic cadours, ili.splayed in lourtship, 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The subject of animal coloration is obviously fascinating and 
is apt to induce a natural enthusiasm that interferes with the 
sceptical mood of the scientilk inquirer. Hence several cautions 
must he kept in mind — (a) No matter how apparently aseful a 
particular type of coloration may appear in the observer's eyes, 
its utility to the animal must be proved experimentally or statis- 
tically. This must not indeed be pressed too hard, for if the field 
naturalist rcpeateclly observes a predat.ory animal pass (iosc 
beside a cryptically coloured brooding bird, that is in itself a 
very convindng fact, (h) When a certain, utility in the coloration 
is highly probable and is illustrated by many analogous cases, it 
may be provisionally accepted; and yet there may be some other 
greater utility that is left undiscovered. I’or many years 
naturalists were more or less content to say that the whiteness of 
certain animals that frequent snow-covered area.s was an adapta- 
tion for concealment — giving them a cloak of invisibility against 
the white background* But in some cases the protective value is 
very dubious, and in most cases the primary utility is to be 
looked for in the conservation of the animal heat. Similarly, it 
seems reasonable to believe that many desert animals are pro- 
, tectively concealed by their sandy colouring, and yet there is 
probably some other value in the remarkable frequency of this 


brownish colouring in this particular environment, (c) Care 
must be taken to distinguish ditferences in the intensity of illumin- 
ation of the suriace of the animal from diflerences in colour as 
colour, {d) Whenever it is a.ssumed that an animal is api)rccia- 
tivo of colour as colour, as in a courtship display of blackcock, 
an enquiry must be made into tlie presence of a colour-sense in 
this type of ciiiimal. More than that, the enquiry must probe into 
the <|ueslion whether the animal can discriminate the colours 
that are most prominent in the courting display or in the warn- 
ing signals. Of recent years numerous reliable data have been 
accumulated in reference to colour-sense in different kinds of 
animals, and in regard to the not iufrefiucnl occurrence of partial 
colour-biindne.ss. (c ) In many cases it is also %vcll to raise the 
previous question, whether the coloration has any ecological uiil- 
ity at all. The colouring of many deep sea animals may hiive no 
more exl«‘rnal signituance than the colouring of the withering 
K‘aves in autumn. In all cases the first question should be into 
the biochemical nature of the pigment, or into the developmental 
rea.son for the structural details on which the coloration depends; 
after that, the secondary significance of the coloration, if it has 
any, may be more proliiably investigated. also lisiiKS, .i. ik 
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COLSTON, EDWARD (1630-1 721), English philanthropist, 
the. founder of Colston's Charily and a generous (louor to other 
foundations in his native ei(y of Bristol and (isewhere, was horn 
at Bristol on Nov. 2, 1636, aiul died at. Mortlake, near London, 
on Oct. 11, 1721. His father was a keen Bri.stol iTUTchanl and an 
ardent Roynlisl, Edward CoLsIon was educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital, Lomlon, of which .school ht* was later on governor and a 
generous himiTactor. ile inade his fortune in trade with the West 
Indies and in a sugar refinery which he established in Bristol, and 
though he was don'dc’iied in London hi" spent much time in his 
native" city. There ho endewed (1708) ‘'Colston's Charity” for the 
education of 100 bcjys in the" princ'iple.^ of the Church of England. 
Thi.s school, built on August in<‘’s Back, was subsequently removed 
to Stapled on, ( Jloucester.sbire. Almshouses, homes for sailors and 
othcT schools in Bristol wen" (*ndowecl by him, and he made many 
benefactions to London liospitals^ind schools. 

CoLstoiu who was in the habit of bestowing large sums yearly 
for (he rc*h*ase of poor debtors and the relief of indigent age and 
sicknes.s, and who gave (1711) X6,ooo to increase Queen Anne's 
Bounty lAiud for the augmentation of small livings, was always 
keenly Interested In the organization and management of liis 
foimciaticms; the rules and regulations wctc all drawn up by hi.s 
hand, and the minutest details of their constitution and economy 
were dictat(’{? by him. He was a high churchman and Tory. 

Sre T. Garrard, LUlward Colston, the Philanthropist (410, Bristol, 
1852) ; O. Pryce, A Popular History of Bristol (1861). 

COLT, SAMUEL ( 1814-1862), American inventor, was born 
on July 19, 1814, at Hartford (Conn,). At 14, from a boarding- 
school at Amherst (Mass.), he made a runaway voyage to India, 
during which (in 1829) constructed a wotxlen iniKlel, still 
existing, of what was to be the revolver (soa Pistol). In 1835, 
having perfected a six-bnrrelled rotating ])reec]), he patented his 
inventions in London and Paris and .secured the American rights. 
The same year he founded, at Paterson (N, J.), the Paten, I Arms 
Company, for the manufacture of his revolvers. As early a.s 
1837 revolvers were used by Unifixl States troops in fighting 
against the Seminole Indians in Florida, hut they were not gen- 
erally appreciated; and in 1842 the company became insolvent. No^ 
revolvers were to be had whim Gen, Ziu-hary Taylor wrote for a 
supply from Mexico. In 1S47 the United States Government 
ordered 1,000 from the inventor; a commission which was the be- 
ginning of an immense business. The little armoury at Whitney- 
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vilie (New Haven, Conn.)> where the order for Mexico was exe- 
cuted (1852), became in time the enormous factory of the Colt’s 
Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, on the banks of the 
Connecticut river. Colt patented a number of improvements in 
his revolver, and invented a submarine battery for harbour de- 
fence. He died at Hartford on Jan. 10, 1S62. 

COLTONj a city of San Bernardino county, California, U.S.A., 
58m. east of Los Angeles; served by the Pacific Electric, the 
Sante Fe, the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific railways. 
The population was 4,282 in 1920, and was estimated locally at 
8,000 in 192S, Citrus and other fruits and garden produce are 
packed and shipped in great quantities. There are limestone 
quarries near by. The city has cement, marble, lime and brick 
works, potteries, a fruit refrigeration plant and various other 
manufacturing industries. It was settled about 1S73 3 ,nd incor- 
porated in 1887. 

COLT’S-FOOT, the popular name of a small herb, Tussilago 
Farfara, a member of the family Compositae, which is common 
in Great Britain in damp, heavy soils. It has a stout, branching, 
underground stem, which sends up in March and April scapes 
about 6 in. high, each bearing a head of bright yellow flowers. 
The fruits bear a soft, snow-white, woolly pappus, somewhat like 
that of the dandelion. The leaves, which appear later, are broadly 
cordate with an angular or lobed outline, and are covered on the 
under-face with a dense white felt. They are smoked in cases of 
asthma. In eastern North America the colt’s-foot has become ex- 
tensively naturalized, having the appearance of a native plant, 
along banks, roadsides and the shores of'fetroams from Nova Scotia 
to Minnesota and southward to Pennsylvania. 

COLUGO or Cobeco, the native name for the two species of 
GalGopiihecns the so-called flying lemur. 

COLUMBA, SAINT (Irish, Colmn) (S2x-597), Hish saint 
(also Coluinkille “of the church”), was born on Dec. 7, 521, at 
Gartan in Co. Donegal His father, Fcidlimid, was a member of 
the reigning family in Ireland and was closely allied to that of 
Dalriada (Argyll). His mother Eithne was descended from the 
king of Leinster. To these connections as much as to his piety 
and ability he owed his immense influence. Columba studied under 
the distinguished Finian of Moville (at the head of Strangford 
lough) and Finian of Clonard, and c. 551 was ordained priest. 
During his residence in Ireland he founded ahumber of churches 
and the famous monasteries Daire Calgaich (Derry), on the banks 
of Lough Foyle, and Dair-magh (Durrow) in King’s county. 

In 563 Columba with J2 disciples established himself on the 
island of Ply or Iona, where he erected a church and a monastery, I 
and in 565 applied himself to the task.of converting the Piets. 
By his preaching, his holy lifd and miracles he converted the 
whole of northern Scotland and established many monasteries 
there, the monastery of Iona being regarded as the mother house 
and its abbots as the chief ecclesiastical rulers even of the bishops, 
Columba, in his character of chief ecclesiastical ruler, gave formal 
benediction and inauguration to Aidan, the successor of Conall, as 
king of the Scots. He accompanied that prince to Ireland in 575, 
and took a leading part in a council held at Drumceat in Ulster, 
which determined the position of the ruler of Dalriada with regard 
to the king of Ireland. The la.st year.s of Columba s life appear to 
have been spent mainly at Iona, where he was already revered as 
a saint. He died on June 8, 597. 

Several Irish poems arc ascribed to Columba, but they are 
manifestly of a later age. Three Latin hymns may be attributed 
to the saint with some degree of certainty. 

The life of St. Columba by Cuminius, who became abbot of Iona 
in 6s 7, was enlarged by Adamnan, who became abbot in 679. These 
narratives were supplemented by the notices given by Bede. See 
W. Reeves, Life, of St. Columba, written by Adamnan (1857) ; W. F. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol ii. “Church and Culture” (1877)' 

COLUMBAN (543-615), Irish saint and writer, was bom in 
Leinster, and educated in the monastery of Bangor, Co. Down. 
About 585 he left Ireland with 12 other monks, and established 
himself in the Vosges, in an ancient fortification called Anagrates, 
the present Anegray ip the department of Haute-Saone. He then 
built the abbey of Luxeuil, for the congregation of which he 
drew up his rule. His enemies accused him before a synod of 
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French bishops (602) for keeping Easter according to the Celtic 
usage, and a powerful conspiracy was organized against him at 
the court of Burgundy for boldly rebuking King Thcudcrich II. 
and the queen-mother Brunhild. Being forcibly removed from 
his monastery, with St. Gall and other monks he withdrew to 
Switzerland, where he preached to the Suebi and Alamanni. 
Finally he was forced to retire to Italy, where he founded the 
monastery of Bobbio in the Apennines, where he died on Nov. 
21, 615. His writings, which include some Latin poems, prove 
him a man of learning, acquainted with the Latin and Crock 
classics. 

St. Columban’s writings were published by Patrick Fleming in his 
Collectanea sacra Uiberni (Louvain, 1607), and reproduced by Migne, 
vol. Ixxxvi. See further, Wright’s Bi agraphia Liter aria; and U. Clieval- 
lier. Repertoire dcs sources hist. 

COLUMBANI5 PLACIDO5 Italian architectural designer, 
who worked chiefly in England in the latter part of the i8th 
century. He belonged to the school of the Adams and Pergolesi, 
and like them frequently designed the enrichments of furniture. 
He was a prolific producer of chimney-pieccs, which are often 
mistaken for Adam work, of moulded friezes, and painted plaques 
for cabinets and the like. There can be no question that the Eng- 
lish furniture designers of the end of the i8th century, and 
especially the Adams, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, owed much to 
his graceful, flowing and classical conceptions, although they are 
often inferior to those of Pergolesi. His books arc still a valuable 
storehouse of sketches for internal architectural decoration. His 
principal works are : — Vases and Tripods (1770); A New Book 
of Orfiaments (1775); A variety of Capitals, Friezes and 
Cornlchcs, and how to increase and decrease them, still retaining 
their proportions (1776). 

COLUMBARIUM, originally a pigeon house, and so still 
used, particularly of the large, round, tower-like structures 
common in many districts in France; a dove cole. The term is 
also, and more commonly, applied to a sepulchral building con- 
taining many small niches for funerary urns. Columbaria were 
the most common places for the disposal of the ashes of the 
'dead in imperial pre-Christian Rome, except for the very 
wealthy. Many have been excavated and are one of the most 
fruitful sources of Latin inscriptions. Columbaria were erected 
by societies, gilds, the slaves and freedmen of great families and 
similar associations. They usually took the form of an open 
court, the walls of which contained the arched niches for the 
urns. Occasionally they were treated with considerable architec- 
tural splendour as in the columbarium of the freedmen of Livia 
in the Via Appia, Rome (early first century a.d.). In modern 
times, with the revival of cremation, there has come a new 
development of columbaria in connection with the great crem- 
atories, the most famous example being that surrounding the 
crematory of Hanover, Germany. 

For Roman columbaria see R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Excavations, chap, iii, (1889) ; G. Kivoira, Roman Architcc-- 
ture, Fig. 29 (1925). 

COLUMBIA, a city near the centre of Missouri, U.S,A., about 
lom. N, of the Missouri river, at an altitude of 720ft.; the county 
seat of Boone county. It is on Federal highways 40 and 63, and is 
served by the Mrssouri-Kansas-Texas and the Waba.sh railways. 
The population was 10,392 in 1920 (i8-s% negroes) and in 1930 
was 14,967 by the Federal census. It is in a region of diversified 
agricultural interests; has large flour-mills and several oilier man- 
ufacturing industries; is the seat of the University of Missouri 
the Christian college for women (Disciples), Stephens college 
(Baptist) and the Bible college of Missouri (Disciples) ; and is 
the headquarters of the State teachers’ association, lu the 
quadrangle on the campus is the monument of gray granite from 
the grave of Thomas Jefferson, designed by him and bearing the 
famous inscription he wrote for it. It was given to the university 
by his descendants when Congress creeled the monument now 
standing on his grave. Columbia was settled about 1821, and was 
incorporated as a city in 1826. 

COLUMBIA, a borough of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A,, amid beautiful scenery on the Susquehanna river (a mile 
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wide at this point), Som. W. by N. of Philadelphia. It is on the 
Lincoln highway, and is served by the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading railways. The population in 1930 was 11,349 by the 
Federal Census Columl)ia is a busy trading and shipping centre, 
and has numerous and varied manufacturing industries, with an 
output in 1927 valued at $14,864,579. Columbia was settled by 
Quakers in 1726, and was incorporated in i Si 4. It was one of the 
places considered by the Congress in 1790 for the permanent site 
of the national capital. 

COLUMBIA, the capital of South Carolina, U.S.A., and the 
county seat of Richland county, on the Congarec river, in the 
geographical centre of the State. It is on Federal highways i, 
21 and 76; is served by the Atlantic Coast line, the Columbia, 
Newberry and Laurens, the Seaboard Air Line, and the wSouthern 
railways; and has an aviation field at the fair groumis, pending 
the completion of a permanent air-port. The population in 1920 
was 37,524 (38-5*; r negroes), and was 51,581 in 1930. Sul)- 
urbs just outsitle the city limits add 13,000 to the metro- 
politan population. The city is beautifully situated on a bluff 
above the river. Wide streets, many trees and fine public build- 
ings make it very attractive. The State house is built of granite 
from near-by quarries, and has specimens of over 50 species of 
trees on its grounds. Columbia is the centre of a rich agricultural 
and forest district. It has important manufactures, especially of 
cotton goods, cotton-oil, fertilizer and machinery. The output of 
its 69 factories in 1927 was valued at $17,572,146. The asse.ssed 
valuation of property is over $18,000,000, The Univ(*rsity of 
South Carolina, chartered in 1801 as South Carolina college, and 
opened here in 1804, has an enrolment of over 2,000. Among the 
other educational institutions are Columbia college (1854) tind 
Chicora college (1906), for women; Benedict college {1S70), for 
negroes of both sexes; Dickerson Theological seminary (African 
Methodist Episcopal;; Colum])ia Theological seminary (Presby- 
terian) ; and Southern Lutheran Theological seminary. The Slate 
penitentiary and the State in.sane asylum are here. In 1786, when 
the site was still largely forest, it was chosen for the capital, 
and a town was laid out, which was governed directly by the legis- 
lature until 1805, when it was incorporated as a village. A city 
charter was secured in 1854, On Feb. 17, 1S65, Sherman 
entered Columbia, and that night a fire broke out which dust roycicl 
most of the city. From June 1862, until the close of the war, the 
buildings of the university (then the college; were used by the 
Confederate Government for a hospital. 

COLUMBIA, a city of Tennessee, U.S.A., 46m, S, by W. of 
Nashville, on the Duck river; the county seat of Maury county. 
It is on Federal highway 31, and is served by the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railways. 
The population in 1920 was 5,526 itegroes ), and was in 

^930 (after some annexations of territory), 7,882. It is 
in a fine farming region, where tobacco, corn, wheat, alfalfa and 
potatoes are grown, and many mules are raised. Phosphate rock 
is mined within 12 miles. The city has a large mule market. It.s 
factories include Hour-mills, a cannery, a cotton mill and plants 
making furniture, work clothes and lighting fixtures. Columbia 
was settled about 1807 and incorporated in 1822. In 1862-O3 
it was Gen. N. B, Forrest’s base of operations, and during Gen. 
Hood’s Nashville campaign (Nov.'-Dec. 1864) it was occupied 
alternately by Federal and Confederate troops. James JR. Polk 
began there (1820) to practice law. 

COLUMBIA RIVER, the largest river flowing into the 
Pacific from the western continent, rises in the ice fields of the 
Rocky mountains in British Columbia ( 50® N., 116^ W.), about 80 
m. N. of the international boundary. It flows northwest for about 
170 m. to lat. 52^, where it turns sharply south nearly encircling 
the Selkirk mountains; next, through a series of narrow lakes, it 
enters the United States near the northeast corner of Washington. 
Just before crossing the frontier it is joined by Clark Fork. 
Through Washington the Columbia flows circuitously, in what is 
called the Big Bend, to its junction with the Snake, its largest 
tributary, not far below which it turns west and forms the bound- 
ary between Washington and Oregon for about 325 miles. The 
ice of the Glacial period, which extended as far south as the Big 


Bend, greatly modified its course which wa.s once the line of the 
series of lakes in the Grand Coulee. Below its coniluence with 
Clark Fork the Columbia receives, he^^itles the Snake, the S[)o- 
kane, Okanogan, Wenatchee, Yakima, Walla Walla, Umatilla, 
John Day, Deschutes and Wiilainede river.s. The total area 
drained by this sysUau is 259,000 sq in., of which 220,300 are in 
the United States. The total length of the rivtT is about 1,400 
miles. It.s mean flow at its mouth is about 280,000 .s*coiui ieet 
(maximum about 1,250,000) and at the Dalles is 205,000 second 
feet. This is about eight limes the mean How of the Colorado at 
Yuma, and nearly double that of (he Nile at Assuan. 

The fall through 400 in. in Washington i.s over 1,000 ft., and its 
waterpower and that of its tributaries (over 10.000,000 h.p.), i.s 
now a subject of stuth' by (.Jovernment and other engin<*ers, for 
irrigation as well as Hood control purpo.se.s. Less than 700,000 
h p. is utilized in the United States. A]>out 3,600,000 ac. are 
irrigated from its system and it is believed that 4,400,000 ac. can 
be added. 

Almo.st everywhere down to the mouth of the Snake the Colum- 
bia is cutting down its bed and below the Spokane flows through 
a very steep and rugged canyon. From the mouth of the Okano- 
gan to Priest rapids (140 m.) the walls are of black basalt rising 
in places 1,000 to 3,000 ft. above the river. The finest part of this 
canyon lies below Rock Island rapids. 

The mouth of the Columbia is the only deep-water harbour be- 
tween San Francisco and Cape Flattery, a distance of 770 mile.s. 
The tides are perceptible 130 m. up the river. The mean tide at 
Astoria is about 6 feet, ihc avan’age tidal flow at the mouth is 
about 1,000.000 .second feet. With the completion of the locks at 
Steven.sou, the river is navigable by sea-going vt\ssels as far a.s 
The Dalles, 206 miles from llu* mouth. In 1926 1,760 sea-going 
vessels pa.s.sed in and out, tarrying 6,296,879 tons of freight, 
valued at $3i5a30,879, lmprovt*men(s at the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia have been made by the Government, and on the 
Willamette, below Portland, by (he Government in co-operation 
with the municipal Port of l^irtland. A project for a 30 ft. 
channel, 300 ft. wide, from f^ortland to the sea was authorized in 
1911, and a channel of those dimensions has been maintained by 
(lre<lging and by the construction of permeable spur dikes. A 
35 ft. channel, 500 ft. wide, was authorized in 1928, At the bar at 
the mouth of Uie rolunibia a dei-ith of 46 ft. at low water for a 
width of 3,200 ft. is now available. The total cost of the jetties 
and the dredging af the mouth of the river up to June 30, 1927, 
was $14,230,737, and that of similar veork below Portland, on the 
Willamette and the Columbia up to the same date was $10,223,343. 
Steamboat navigation was formerly obstructed by the Cascades, 
which begin about 141 m. from ’the ocean, at a point where the 
river passes the main divide of the Cascade range. Here it flows 
in a narrow, steep-sided gorge, around which a canal 3,000 ft. 
long has been built. About 50 m. above the Cascades the Dalles- 

Cclilo canal enables steamboats 
to pa.ss around similar rapids. 

The salmon fisheries on the 
Columbia and its tributaries sup- 
ply large canneries, with an an- 
nual output of $4,000,000. The 
Government maintains largt* sal- 
mon hatcheries on several streams 
and releases millions of young 
salmon annually. 

Possibly in 1788, and certainly in 1792, the mouth of the 
Columbia was entered by Captain Robert Gray of Boston, Mass., 
who changed its earlier name, ‘‘Oregon,” to Columbia. In 1804- 
1S05 the river was explored by Lewis and Clark, upon whose 
discoveries the United States primarily based its claim to what 
now comprises Oregon and Washington. (G. McL. Wo.) 

COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY begins at Astoria, Ore- 
gon, and ends at Pendleton, 336m. distant in the same State. Of 
this mileage 202m. are paved and 134m. are of oiled rock or gravel. 
It runs within sight of the Columbia river practically all the 
way, sometimes along its lower banks and sometimes along rocky 
walls at great heights above the stream, often passing by tunnel 
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through projecting mountain spurs. Portland, Hood River, The 
Dalles and Umatilla and also the great snow-crowned peaks, 
Multnomah Falls and Mt. Hood are points of interest along its 
course. It is part of the old ‘‘Oregon Trail” made famous by the 
Astor family and is one of the most notable scenic highways in 
America. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, one of the oldest and most 
important of the higher institutions of learning in the United 
States, situated for the most part on Morningside Heights, New 
York city. It embraces Columbia college, founded as King’s col- 
lege in 1754; a school of medicine (the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons) founded 1 767, removed in 192S to a site on the Hudson 
above 165th Street where, in conjunction with the Presbyterian 
hospital and allied institutions, it forms the nucleus of a great 
medical centre; school of law (1S58); school of engineering, or- 
ganized as school of mines in 1863 ; school of architecture (1881) ; 
graduate facilities of political science (1880), philosophy (1890) 
and pure science (1S92); school of journalism (1912); school of 
business (1916); school of dental and oral surgery (1916); 
school of library service (1926). Closely affiliated to it and incor- 
porated in its educational system are the College of Pharmacy 
(1829), in West 6Sth Street; Teachers college, founded in 1886, 
as the New York College for the Training of Teachers, and essen- 
tially a part of the university since 1895; Barnard college (for 
women) founded in 1889, and essentially a part of the university 
since 1900; Bard (formerly St. Stephen’s college), Annandale-on- 
Hudson (for men) founded in i860, an^ e^entially a part of the 
university since 1928, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, 
founded in 1882 and essentially a part of the university since 1931. 
Reciprocal relations also exist between the university and Union 
Theological Seminary, thus practically adding to the university a 
theological faculty. 

In co-operation with the Ministry of Education in Porto Rico i 
the university in 1924 assumed responsibility for educational and 
scientific work of the school of tropical medicine on the island of | 
Porto Rico. Three research institutes are connected with the uni- i 
versily, the Institute of Educational Research, the Institute of : 
Cancer Research and the I)e Lamar Institute of Public Health. 1 
Courses in university extension arc open to men and women who 
can give only a portion of their lime to study, but who desire to 
pursue subjects included in a liberal education. These courses, as 
such, do not lead to degrees. Under university extension there is 
also an Institute of Arts and Sciences which conducts a series of 
lectures and recitals of a popular nature. Women arc admitted 
by all faculties of the university with the exception of that of 
engineering. Since 1900 a sumivcr sessffin has been held for six 
weeks. Teachers and others, under the direction of the Teachers 
college, are afforded an opportunity to pursue courses in absefitia 
and so meet some of the requirements for an academic degree or 
a teacher’s diploma. 

In 1936 there were in Columbia university in all departments 
3,190 instructors and administrative officers, and in the 12 months 
ending June 30, 7935, 33,495 students were enrolled. Of these, 
roughly one-third were registered in the 1935 summer session; 
more than one-third in the degree-granting schools and faculties 
during the academic year 1935-1936. In addition to the resident 
students there were 676 non-resident students in home study and 
1,986 non-resident students in extra-mural and special courses. 
The numerous university publications include works embodying 
the results of original research published by Columbia University 
Press; ^‘Studies” published in the form of a scries by each of 
several departments; various periodicals edited by some members 
of the faculty, such a.s The Romanic Review, The Germanic Re- 
view, The Political Science Quarterly, etc. and several papers or 
periodicals, published by the students, among which are the 
Columbia Spectator, a daily paper, the Columbia Law Review and 
the Columbia Jester. 

With one exception the 69 buildings of the university on Mom- 
ingside Heights have been erected since 1896, They include be- 
sides the several department buildings and laboratories, two li- 
brary buildings, a unfversity hall (with gymnasium), Earl Hall 
(for social purposes), St. Paul’s chapel (dedicated in 1907), Presi- 
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dent’s house, Faculty house, faculty residential halls, residence 
halls for men and for w^omen, and four centres of foreign inter- 
ests, the Maison Frangaise, the Casa Italiana, the Deutsches Haus, 
and the Casa de las Espahas. The library contains about 1,520,000 
volumes exclusive of duplicates and unbound pamphlets. 

The highest authority in the government of the institution is 
vested in a board of 24 trustees, vacancies in which are filled by 
co-optation; but the immediate educational interests are directed 
largely by the members of the university council, which is com- 
posed of the president of the university, the dean and elected rep- 
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Low MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

The library, one of the first five buildings to be erected on the present 
site of the college when it removed to Morningside Heights in 1896, was the 
gift of Seth Low, at that time president of the institution. The statue half 
way up the steps represents Alma Mater 

resentatives from the faculty of each school. The alumni of the 
university have been given a definite part in the government of 
the institution by an agreement under which six of the 24 trustees 
arc elected on alumni nomination. The productive endowment of 
the university, including the endowments of Teachers college, 
Barnard college, College of Pharmacy, Bard College, and New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School had a book value in 1936 of 
$85,749,434, which, added to the property occupied for educa- 
tional purposes, made a total capital holding of $144,336,580. The 
tuition fees to the students in the several schools range from $400 
to $545. The total budget appropriations for the maintenance of 
the work of the whole educational system of the university for the 
year 1936-1937 were $14,840,633.25. 

The charter granted by the Crown in 1754, for the establish- 
ment of King’s college, was so free from narrow sectarianism as 
to name ministers of five different denominations for ox-uiTicio 
governors, and provide that the governors should not “exclude 
any person of any religious denomination whatever from equal 
liberty and advantage of education or from any of the degrees, 
liberties, privileges, benefits or immunities of the said college on 
account of his particular tenents in matters of religion.” The 
purpose of the institution as set forth by its first president, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) was about as broad as that now 
realized. 

In 1756 the erection of the first building was begun at the 
lower end of Manhattan island, near the Hudson, and the institu- 
tion prospered from the beginning. From 1776 to 1784, during 
the Revolutionary War, the exercises of the college were sus- 
pended and the library and apparatus were stored in the New 
York city hall In 1784 the name was changed to Columbia col- 
lege, and an act of the legislature wa.s passed for creating a State 
university, of which Columbia was to be the basis. But the plan 
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was not a success, and three years later, in 17S7, the act w^as re- 
pealed and the administration of Columbia was entrusted to a 
board of trustees of which the present board is a successor. In 
1857 there was an extensive reorganization by which the scope of 
the institution was much enlarged, and at the same time it was re- 
moved to a new site on Madison Avenue between ^pLh and sotli 
Streets. 

From 1890 to 1S95 much reorgani2;ation and centralization in its 
administration was effected. In 3S96 the name of Columbia uni- 
versity was adopted, and in the autumn of 1897 the old site and 
buildings were again al:):mdoned for new, (his time on Morning- 
side Heights. In rgte the corporate title of tiie imiv(;rsity was 
changed from the “Trustees of Columbia College in the City of 
New York” to the “Trustees of Columbia University in (he City 
of New York.” 

See J. B. Pine, Khif^^s Collef'e, now Colinnhia University (1S06); 
A History of Columbia University, by members of the faculty (1004) 
and F. P. Keppel, Columbia 

(N. M. B.) 

COLUMBIDAE: Dove; Pigeon. 

COLUMBINE {Aqiiih'*^ia vultfaris), an erect, perennial herb- 
aceous plant of (he crowfoot family ('Ranunculaceae ). The .sltm- 
dcr stem bears delicate, long-stalkcil, deeply divided leaves with 
blunt segments, and a loose panicle of handstime, (lro<>ping, blue 
or while flowers, which are characterized by having all the five 
])elals spurred. The plant occurs wild in woods and thickets in 
England and Ireland, ilowTring in early summer, and is widedy 
naturalized in ea.s(crn North America. It is well known in culti- 
vation in many varieties and hylirids. There are about 7^ species 
of columbine, natives of north temperate n'gions, together with 
numerous varietal forms aivl cro.ssi^s develop(‘d by cultivation. 
The 20 odd species found in N(jrth America, chielly in tlie Rocky 
Mountain region, rank among the most beautiful wild tlowers 
of the continent, several of which, including the following, arc 
widely cultivated. The eastern columbine (.d- canadt^nsis), called 
also honeysuckle and rock bells, found in dry woods from Nova 
Scotia to Northwest Territory and southward to Flori<la and 
Texas, with nodding, .scarlet and yellow llowers, an inch or more 
across, is a favorite spring wild llowcr. The Rocky [Mountain 
coiumlnne (/I. caeridca), with handsome, erect, blue and white 
llowers, 2 in. or more acro.ss ami spurs 2 in. lung, is the State 
flower of Colorado- The golden columbine (.1, rhrysautha), found 
from W(istern Texas to Arizona, grow.s ft. to 4 ft. liigh, with 
clear yellow flowers, sometirm‘,s .s in. <acro.ss and very slender sjnirs 
about 3 in. long. The showy coIuinl)ine (A. formosuK which 
ranges from Utah and northern California to Montana and Ala.ska, 
has nodding red jind yellow llowers, af)out 2 in acro.ss, with short, 
thick spurs. The common columbine (A. inmeata) of California, 
with pendulous, scarlet flowers and short spurs, occurs almost 
throughout the State and also in Nevada. 

Columbine, in panttrtnime is the fairy-like dancer who 

is courted by Harlequin. In the m(*(iiaeval Italian popular comedy 
she was Harleciuin's daughter. CtfMMEniA picliP Arte.) 

COLUMBITE, a Hire mineral consisting of iron piobule, 
FcNbjjOg, in which the iron and niobium arc replaced by varying 
amounts of manganese and tantalum re.spectively, the general f(,ir- 
mulu being (Fc, Mn) (Nb, Ta)A. It was in this mincnil that 
Charles Hatchett discovered, in iSor, Ihe tdement niobium, which 
ho himself called columbium after the country (('olumbia or 
America) whence came the specimen in the Briti.'ih Museum col- 
lection which he examined. It crystallizes in the orthorhombic 
system, and the black, opaque crystals are often very brilihint 
with a sub-metallic lustre. Hardness 6; sp. gr, 5*3. With increas- 
ing amount of tantalum the specific gravity increa.ses up 107-3, and 
members at this end of the series have been given the name of 
tanUdUe (FeTa20e). These minerals occur as crystals and compact 
masses in granite and pegmatite, 

, COLUMBIUM or NIOBIUM, a metallic chemical element, 
which has, as yet, found little application in the arts. First ob- 
served in i8oi by C. Hatchett in a New England mineral, since 
named colurabite, it was identified by Rose in 1844. The metal 
wais first prepared by Blomstrand (1866) by reducing its chloride 


with hydrogen. Later its oxide w'as reduced, by Moissan in the 
electric furnace in contact with carbon and hy CloUlschmidt by 
the Uio of aluminium p(Avder. 

Coliimbiimi, whose .symbol is Cb or Nb, i.s a steel-grey metal, 
atomic number 41, atomic weight 93 i, of specific gravity 
7- o 6 and melting point 1,(150' C It ha.s nearly the same hardness 
as wrought iron in massive pieces, i.s malleable and may be 
welded. It Imrns on luMting in air, is s(ar(.ely attacked by hydro- 
chloric or nil lie acid, but is soluble in warm conceiilrated sul- 
phuric acid It is related to vanadium and tantalum chemically 
and occurs as.soiiated with the latltT mosL fretiueiitly in nature; 
the cliief niiiu‘rais i>eiiig lantalitc*, columl)ite, fiTgusonilc and 
yttrotaiitalile With other elements it is found in pyrochlor, 
euxenile and .^ainar.skite. Tliree ('xides of coluinbiiim are known, 
namely the dioxide, CliuOu, the tetroxidr, Cb-/)i, and the pentoxide, 
t^h-jO;,, whilst a fourth o.vide, coluntbittm trioxidc, Cb^Oj, has 
been desc'riiifd ly E. F. Smith and ll Maas ( iS(;4). 

Columbium tetroxide, Cb-O.i, is obtained as a black pow^der 
when the oxide is heated to a high temperature in a current 
of hydrogen. IL is unaita(”k(.‘d by acids. Columbium pentoxide, 
Cb-iO:., is obtained fn/in coiumbite after the removal of }>ota.ssium 
tanlalitliioricle. iSre Ta.\t.\mtm. ) The inotlier liquors are concen- 
trated, and (he dou])Ie salt Ki.CijOlL, lb/), which sejiarates. is de- 
composed by .sulphuric acid, or i>y tontinuetl boiling with water. 
The pentoxide is a while* amorphous infusible [lowder, which when 
strongly heated in sulphuretted Inalrogen, yitdds an o.xysulphide. 
Several hydrated forms are knoAii, yielding .salts known as co- 
lumbates. A percoIuiiTiluc'^at'id, lU'hOj-nlluO, has been prepared 
by P ATelikoiT and L. I’is.sarjcwski t 1899). as a yellow amorphous 
powder by the miion oJi dilute suliihuric acid on the potassium 
.salt, which is formed whtui coluuihie acid is fused in a silver cru- 
cdhle with eight timers its wiaght of caustic potash. 

Colum])iuin t rit hloride, C'liCI.i, is o[)tamecl in needle.s or crystal- 
line crusts when the vap(mr of tlte jxmtaehloride is slowly 
pa.ssed through a n‘(]diol tube*. Whtm heated in a current of car- 
i>on dioxide it forms the oxychloride CbC)Cb, and carbon mon- 
oxide, Columbium p(uitachloricIe, CbCI,,, is obtained in yellow 
needles when a mixture of the pentoxide and sugar charcoal is 
heated in a current of air-1 rei* chlorine. It melts at rc;4° C (H. 
Devilie) and boils at 240*5’' C. It is decomposed by water, and 
(lis.solvcs in hydrocliloric acid. Columbium oxychloride, CbOCU, 
formed when carbon tetrachhund(‘ and columhic acid are healt'd 
together at .pjo'* forms a white silky mass which volatilizes at 
about 400'’ It dcH(iiu‘sct‘s in moist air, and is decompo.sed 
violently by water. Columbium pentalluoride, CbF;,, is obtained 
\vh(‘n thi^ ptaito.xide is (lis.-Aflved in hydrofluoric acid. It is only 
known in solutioti; ewiporation of the solution yields the pent- 
oxide. 'rh(‘ oxyduonde, C'bOFa, results when a mixture of the 
penttjxide and lluor.spar i.s healed in a current of hydrochloric 
acid, ft form.s many double salts with other metallic fluorides. 
'Fhese double salts belong to an isomorphous scries in which 
fluorine is replaced atom by atom by oxygen, c.g., K2TiF(j, H2O, 
KsCbriF,. IW and KAVO2F4, H/.). 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER (c. 1446 or 1451-1506) 
(in Spanish, CRiyTun.AL Cui/jn), was the elcle.st son of Domcmico 
(’olornbo and Stizanna Fontanarossa, and was i)robably born at 
Cenoa, tlu; exact dale of his birth being uncertain. According to 
the Life of Columbus hy hi.s son Ferdinand (a statement sup- 
ported hy Las C.'usas), young (!hristopber was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Pavb, whiTe he studied astronomy, geometry and cosmog- 
raphy. Vet, according to the admiruFs own statement, he became 
a sailor at fourteen. Evidently this statement, however, cannot 
mean the abandonment of all other employment, for in 1470, 
1472 and 1473 we find him engaged in trade at Genoa, following 
the family ba<iness of weaving, and (in 1473) residing at the 
neighbouring Savona. In 1474-75 appears to have visited 
Chios, where he moy have resided some time, returning to Genoa 
{jerhaps early in 1476. Thence he seems to have again set out 
on a voyage in the summer of 1476, perhaps bound for England ; .. 
on Aug. 13, 1476, the four Genoese vessels he accompanied were 
attacked off Cape St. Vincent by a privateer, one Guillaume de 
Casenove, sunmmed Coullon or Colombo (“Columbus*’) ; two of 
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the four ships escaped, with Christopher, to Lisbon. In Dec. 1476, 
the latter resumed their voyage to England, probably carrying 
with them Columbus, who, after a short stay in England, claims 
to have made a voyage in the northern seas, and even to have 
visited Iceland about Feb. 1477. This last pretension is disputed, 
but it is perhaps not to be rejected, and we may also trace the 
Genoese about this time at Bristol, at Galway, and probably 



The first pictorial version of columbus’ discovery of America 
This woodcut, executed In the year Columbus returned to Spain after his 
discovery of America, shows the three boats that made up the expedition. 
After a woodcut In “La lettcra deilisole che ha Iroualo nuouamento if Ro 
dispagan,” Florenco, 1493 

among the islands west and north ol Scotland# Soon after this he 
returned to Portugal, where (probably in 1:478) he married Felipa 
Mohiz de Percstrello, daughter of Bartholomew Perestrello, a 
captain in the service of Prince Henry the Navigator, and one of 
the early colonists and first governor of Porto Santo. 

About 1479 Columbus visited Porto Santo, here as in Portugal 
probably employing his time in making maps and charts for a 
livelihood, while he pored over the logs and papers of his deceased 
father-in-law, and talked with old seamen of their voyages, and of 
the mystery of tlie western seas. He seems step by step to have 
conceived that, design of reaching Asia by sailing west which was 
to result in the discovery of America. In 1474 he is said to have 
corresponded with Paolo Toscanelli, the Florentine physician and 
cosmographer, and to have received from him valuable sugges- 
tions, both by map and letter, for such a Western enterprise. (The 
whole of this incident has been disputed by some recent critics.) 
He had perhaps already begun his studies in a number of works, 
especially the Book of Marco Polo and the Ima^o Mtindi of Pierre 
d’Ailly, by which his cosmographical and geographical concep- 
tions were largely moulded. His views, as finally developed and 
presented to the courts of Portugal and Spain, were supported by 
three principal lines of argument, derived from natural reasons, 
from the theories of geographers, and from the reports and tradi- 
tions of mariners. He believed the world to be a sphere; he under- 
estimated its size; he overestimated the size of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. And the farther that continent extended towards the east, 
the nearer it came towards Spain. Nor were these theories the only 
supports of his idea. Martin Vicente, a Portuguese pilot, was said 
to have found, 400 leagues to the westward of Cape St. Vincent, 
and after a westerly gale of many days’ duration, a piece of 
strange wood, wrought, but not with iron ; Pedro Correa, Colum- 
bus’s own brother-in-law, was said to have seen another such waif 
at Porto Santo, with great canes capable of holding four quarts of 
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wine between joint and joint, and to have heard of two men 
being washed up at Flores ‘‘very broad-faced, and differing in 
aspect from Christians.” West of Europe, now and then, men 
fancied there hove in sight the mysterious islands of St. Brendan, 
of Brazil, of Antiilia or of the Seven Cities. In his northern 
journey, too, some vague and formless traditions may have 
reached the explorer’s ear of the voyages of Leif Ericson and 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, and of the coasts of Markland and Vinland. 
All were hints and rumours to bid the bold mariner sail towards 
the setting sun, and this he at length determined to do. 

QUEST FOR A PATRON 

For the promotion of the plan the concurrence of some slate 
or sovereign was necessary. Columbus, on the accession of 
John IL of Portugal, seems to have entered the service of Ibis 
country, to have accompanied Diego d’Azambuja to the G<dcl 
Coast, and to have taken part in the construction of the fort of 
St. George at El Mina ( 14 ST-S 2 ). On his return, he submitted 
to King John his scheme for reaching Asia by a western route 
across the ocean. The king was interested in the rival scheme (of 
an eastern or south-eastern route round Africa to India) initiated 
by the Genoese in i29[, and revived, for Portugal, by Prince 
Henry the Navigator; but he listened to the Genoese, and referred 
him to a committee of council for geographical affairs. The 
council’s report was adverse; but the king, who was inclined to 
favour the theory of Columbus, assented to the suggestion of the 
bishop of Ceuta that the plan should be carried out in secret and 
without its author’s knowledge. A caravel was despatched; but 
it returned after a brief absence, the sailors having lost heart, and 
refused to venture further. Upon discovering this treachery, Col- 
umbus left Lisbon for Spain (1484), taking with him his son 
Diego, the only issue of his marriage with Felipa Moniz, who was 
by this time dead. He departed secretly; — according to some 
writers, to give the slip to King John; according to others, to 
escape his creditors. 

Columbus next betook himself to the south of Spain, and while 
meditating an appeal to the king of France, opened his plans to 
the count (from 1491, duke) of Medina C!eli. The latter gave 
him great encouragement, entertained him for two years, and even 
detemiined to furnish him with three or four caravels, to carry out 
his great design. Finally, however, being deterred by the con- 
sideration that the enterprise was too vast for a subject, he turned 
his guest from the determination he had come to of making 
application at the court of France, by writing on his behalf to 
Queen Isabella; and Columbus repaired to the court at Cordova 
at her bidding (14S6). It was an ill moment for the navigator’s 
fortune. Castile and Leon were in the thick of that struggle which 
resulted in the final conquest of the Granada Moors; and neither 
Ferdinand nor Isabella had time as yet to give due consideration 
to Columbus’s proposals. The adventurer was indeed kindly re- 
ceived; he was handed over to the care of Alonso de Quinlanjlla, 
whom he speedily converted into an enthusiastic supporter of his 
theory. He made many other friends, and among them Beatrix 
Enriquez, the mother of his second son Fernando. But the com- 
mittee, presided over by the queen’s confessor. Fray Hernando de 
Talavcra, which had been appointed to consider the new project, 
reported that it was vain and impracticable. 

From Cordova Columbus followed the court to Salamanca, 
having already been introduced by Quintanilla to the notice of the 
grand cardinal, Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, **the third king of 
Spain’'; the latter had befriended and supported the Genoese, 
and apparently arranged the first interview between him and 
Queen Isabella. At Salamanca prolonged discussions took place 
upon the questions now raised; the Dominicans of San Estt!])an 
entertained Columbus during the conferences ('1486-87). In 1487 
Columbus, who had been following the court from place to place 
(billeted in towns as an officer of the sovereigns, and gratified 
from time to time with sums of money towards his expenses), was 
present at the siege of Malaga. In 1488 he was invited by the 
king of Portugal, his **cspecial friend,” to return to that country, 
and was assured of protection against arrest or proceedings of 
any kind (March 20) : he had probably made fresh overtures to 
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King John shortly before; and in the autumn of 14S8 we find him 
in Lisbon, conferring with his brother Bartholomew and laying 
plans for the future. We have no record of the final negotiations 
of Columbus with the Portuguese Government, but they clearly 
did not issue in anything definite, for Christopher now returned 
to Spain (though not till he had witnessed the return of Bartholo- 
mew Diaz from the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope and his 
reception by King John), while Bartholomew proceeded to Eng- 
land with a mission to interest King Henry VIT. in the Columbian 
schemes. If the London enterprise was unsuccessful (as indeed it 
proved), it was settled that Bartholomew should carry the same 
invitation to the French court. He did so; and here he remained 
till summoned to Spain in 149.^ Meantime Christ oi)hcr, unable 
throughout 1490 to get a hearing at the Spanish court, w'as in 1491 
again referred to a jiaitay presided over by Cardinal Mendoza; but 
this juntQj to Columbus’ dismay, once more rejected his {irofiosals: 
the Spanish sovereigns merely promised him that when the Gra- 
nada war was over, they would reconsider what he luid laid 
before them. 

Columbus was now in despair. He at once litdook himself to 
Huelva, a little maritime town in Andalusia, north-west of Cadiz, 
with the intention of taking ship for France, lie halti*d, however, 
at the monastery of La Rahida, near Huelva, and still nearer 
Palos, where he seems to have made lasting friondship.s on his 
first arrival in Spain in Jan. 14S5, where he especially enlisted the 
support of Juan Perez, the guardian who invited him to take up his 
quarters in the monaslery, and introduced him to Garcia Fernan- 
dez, a physician and student of geography. Juan Perez had been | 
the queen’s confessor; he now wrote to her in urgent terms, and : 
was summoned to her presence; and money was sent to Columbus 
to bring him once more to court. He reached Granada in time to 
witness the surrender of the city (Jan. 2, 1492), and negotialion.s 
were resumed, Columbu.s believed in his mi.ssion, and stood out ! 
for high terms; he asked for the rank of admiral at once (“Ad- 
miral of the Ocean” in all Ihoj^e i.slands, .seas, and continents that 
he might discover), the vice-royalty of all he should discover, and 
a tenth of the pn‘cious metals discovered within his admiralty. 
These conditions witc rejected, and the negotiations were again 
interrupted. An interview^ with Mimdoza appears to have fol- 
lowed; but nothing came of it, and before the close of Jan. 1492, 
Columbus actually set out for IVancii. At length, howevcT, on the ' 
entreaty of the queens confidante, the Muniuesa de Moya, of ' 
Luis de Sant angel, receiver of the ecclesiastical revenues <jf the i 
crown of Aragon, and of other courtiers, lsa])ella was induced to 
determine on (he expedition. A messenger was sent after Coliim- ’ 
bus, and overtook him near a bridge called “Pinos,” 6 ni. from | 
Granada. Pie returned to the camp at. Santa Fe, and on April 17, 
1492, the agreement between him and their Catholic majesties 
was signed and sealed. 

As his aims included not only the discovery of Cipangu or 
Japan, but also the opening up of intercourse with the grand khan 
of Cathay, he received a royal leltcr of introduction to (he latter. , 
The town of Palos was ordered to find him two ships, and these } 
were soon placed at his dispo.saL But no crews could be got to- ; 
gether, in spite of the indemnity offered to criminals and “broken | 
men” who would serve on the expedition; and had not Juan P«.Tez 
succeeded inintercsting in the cause the Palos “magnates” Martin 
Alonso Pinzon and Vicente Yaaez Pinzon, Columbus’ departure 
had been long delayed. At last, however, men, ships and stores 
were ready. The expedition consisted of the “Santa Maria,” a 
decked ship of 100 tons with a crew of 52 men, commanded by : 
the admiral in person; and of two caravels; the “Pinta” of 50 
tons, with 18 men, under Martin Pinzon; and the “Nina,” of 40 
tons, with 18 men, under his brother Vicente Yanez, afterwards 
(1499) the first to cross the line in the American Atlantic. 

THE NEW WORLD DISCOVERED 

The First Voyage*— The adventurers numbered 88 souls; and 
on Friday, Aug. 5, 1492, at eight in the morning, the little fleet 
weighed anchor, and stood for the Canary islands. An abstract of 
the admiral’s diary made by Las Casas is yet extant; and from it 
many particulars may be gleaned concerning this first voyage. 


Three days after the ships had sol sail the “Pinta” lost her rudder; 
the admiral was in some alarm, but comforted himself with the 
rellection that Martin I’inzon was energetic and ready-witted; 
they had, however, to put in at Tenerilfe, to refit the caravel On 
Sepi. 6, they weighed anchor once more with all haste, Columbus 
having been informed that three Portuguese caracels were on the 
look-out to intercept him. On SepL. 13, the we.sterly variation.s of 
the magnetic needle were for the first time ob.served; on the 15th 
a meteor fell into the sea at four or five leagues dislancc*; soon 
after (hey arrived at tho.se vast plains of seawet'd called the Sar- 
gasso Sea; while all the time, writi‘s the admiral they had most 
temperate breezes, the sweetness of Iht* morning> being especially 
delight ful. On the T7ih the niim ])egan to murmur; they were 
frightened by the strange phenomena of the \aria(ion of the 
compass, but the explanation Columbus gave n‘Stored their tran- 
(luillily. On the j.Sth they saw many birds, and a great ridge of 
low-lying clouds; and th(‘y expt'Cted to se(‘ land. (,)n the 20th they 
saw boobies and other birds, and were sure the land must be near. 
In this, however, they were ilisappointed; and thtmeeforth Colum- 
bus, who was keeping all the while a double reckoning, one for 
the crew and one for himself, had great difficulty in restraining the 
evil-disposed from the excesses they nu‘dilalt‘d. On the 25th 
Martin Alonso Pinzon raised th{‘ cry of land, but it proved false, 
as did the rumour to the same eftVet 011 Oct. 7, from the “Nina.” 
Hut on the 1 ith the “Pinta" lisht^d up a cane, a pole, a stick which 
appeared (o have been wrought with iron, and a board, while the 
“Nina” sighted a bran<.Iuc{»v(‘rt*(l with berric‘.s; “and with the.se 
.signs all of them breaTlu‘d and wen‘ glad." At tt‘n o’clock on that 
night Columbus himself perci“ivi*(] ami point (‘d tmt a light ahead, 
and at two in thi‘ morning of Friday, Oct. 12, 1492, Rodrigo de 
Triann, a sailor aboard the “Nina," annouuctul the appearance of 
what pr(»ved to be thi‘ New W'orld. 'Die land .sighted was an 
island, called by the Indian.s Ou.inahani, .irul rianied by Columbus 
San iSaIva<Ior. It is geneTally idi-ntifu'd with Walling island. The 
.same morning (’ulumbu.s ]and(’d, riiliiy clad, and bearing the royal 
bann»‘r of Spain, lb' was accompanied by tin* brothers Pinzon, 
b(‘aring banners of tin* Green ('ro.ss (a d(*\i((‘ of the admiral's), 
and by a gn'at part of tin* crew. When tln*y all had "given thanks 
to God, knetjing uptm Hu* shun*, and kismet! the ground with tears 
of joy, for the great, nn'rcy receM\’{*d,“ tlie admiral named the 
i.sland, and took .solunn jjos.'ii'ssion of it for their ('atholic majes- 
ties of C'aslile and Leon. At the sann* time such of the crews 
a.^ had .shown Ihein.seK'e.s doubtful and muliiums .scuiglit his ])ardon 
weeping, and prostrated t!n‘m.M*l\’es tit his feet. 

This voyage ro.^ulted in the di.scovery of the islands of Santa 
Maria do la Conceindon •(Rum Cay), Fernandina (Loud island), 
Lsaholla (Crooked island), Cuba or Jiuina (named by Columbus in 
honour of the young prince of Spain), and Hispaniola, Haiti, or 
San Domingo. Off the*, la.sl of these the “Santa Maria" went 
aground, owing to tJu* carelessness of the .steersman. No lives 
wen; lo.st, hut the ship had to be unloadt*d an<l abandoned; and 
(Columbus, who was anxioas (0 return to Kuropt* with the news of 
his achievement, resolved to plan a colony on the island^ to build 
a fort out. of the inaterial of the strantl'd hulk, and to leave the 
rrew. The fort was called La Navidad; 44 Europeans were placed 
in charge. On Jan. 4, 1493 C'olumhus, wJio had lost .sight of Martin 
Pinzon, set .sail alone in the “Nina” for the east; and two days 
afterwards the “Pinta” joined her sister-ship. A .storm separated 
the ves,sels, and Colunthus did not reach the i.sland of Santa Maria 
in the Azores until Feb. 18. Here be was threatened with capture 
by the Portuguese governor, who could not for some time be 
brought to recognize his commission. On Feb. 24, however, he 
was allowed to proceed, and on March 4 the “Nina” dropped 
anchor off Lisbon. The king of Portugal received the admiral with 
the highest honours. On March 13 the “Nina” put out from the 
Tagus, and two days afterwards, Friday, the 1:5th, she reached 
Palos. 

The court was at Barcelona; and thither Columbus proceeded. 
He entered the city in a sort of triumphal procession, was received 
by their majesties in full court, and, seated in their presence, re- 
lated the story of his wanderings, exhibiting the “rich and strange” 
spoils of the new-found lands, —the gold, the cotton, the parrots, 
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the curious arms, the mysterious plants, the unknown birds and 
beasts, and the Indians he had brought with him for baptism. All 
his honours and privileges were confirmed to him; the title of 
Don was conferred on himself and his brothers; he rode at the 
king's bridle; he was served and saluted as a grandee of Spain. 
A new and magnificent scutcheon was also blazoned for him (May 
4, 1493)5 whereon the royal castle and lion of Castile and Leon 
were combined with the five anchors of his own coat of arms. On 
May 3-4, Alexander VI. granted bulls confirming to the crowns 
of Castile and Leon all the lands discovered, or to be discovered, 
west of a line of demarcation drawn 100 leagues west of the 
Azores, on the same terms as those on which the Portuguese held 
their colonics along the African coast. A new expedition was got 
ready to secure and extend the discoveries already made. 

Second Voyage. — ^After several delays the fleet weighed anchor 
on Sept. 24, 1493. It consisted of three great carracks (galleons) 
and 14 caravels (light frigates'), having on board over 1,500 men, 
besides the animals and materials necessary for colonization. 
Twelve missionaries accompanied the expedition, under the orders 
of Bernardo Buil or Boil, a Benedictine; Columbus had already 
been directed (May 29, 1493), to endeavour to Christianize the 
inhabitants of the islands, to make them presents, and to “honour 
them much,” while all under him were commanded to treat them 
“well and lovingly,” under pain of severe punishment. On Oct. 13, 
the ships, which had put in at the Canaries, left Ferro; and on 
Sunday, Nov. 3, after a single storm, an island was sighted to the 
west, which was named Dominica. Nort 4 pLwards from this the isles 
of Marigalante and Guadalupe were next discovered and named; 
while on the north-western course to La Navidad those of Mont- 
serrat, Antigua, San Martin, Santa Cruz and the Virgin Islands 
were sighted, and the island now called Porto Rico was touched at, 
hurriedly explored, and named San Juan Bautista. On Nov. 22, 
Columbus came in sight of Hispaniola, and sailing westward to La 
Navidad, found the fort burned and the colony dispersed. He 
decided on building a second fort, and coasting on 30 m. east of 
Monte Cri.sti, he pitched on a spot where he founded the city 
of Isabella. 

COLONIZATION 

The climate proved unhealthy: the colonists were greedy of gold, 
ignorant and mutinous; and Columbus, whose inclination drew 
him westward, was doubtles.s glad to escape the worry and anxiety 
of his post, and to avail himself of the instructions of his sover- 
eigns as to further discoveries. On Feb. 2, 1494 he sent home, by 
Antonio de Torres, that despatch to their Catholic highnesses by 
which he may be said to have founded the West Indian slave 
trade. He established the mining camp of San Tomaso in the 
gold country of central Hispaniola; and on April 24, 1494, having 
nominated a council of regency under his brother Diego, and 
appointed Pedro Margarit his captain-general, he again put to sea. 
After following the southern shore of Cuba for some days, he 
steered southwards, and discovered (May 14) the island of Ja- 
maica, which he named Santiago. He then resumed his exploration 
of the Cuban coast, threaded his way through a labyrinth of islets 
which he named the Garden of the Queen (Jardin de la Reyna), 
and, after coasting westwards for many days, became convinced 
that he had discovered continental land. He therefore caused 
Perez de Luna, the notary, to draw up a document to this effect 
(June 12, 1494), which was afterwards taken round and signed 
(the admiraPs steward witnessing) by the officers, men and boys of 
his three caravels, the “Nina,” the “Cordera,” and the “San Juan.” 
He then stood to the south-east, and sighted the island of Evange- 
lista (now Isla de los Pinos), revisited Jamaica, coasted the south 
of Hispaniola, and on Sept. 24, touched at and named the island 
of La Mona, in the channel between Hispaniola and Porto Rico. 
Thence he had intended to sail eastwards and complete the survey 
of the Caribbean Archipelago; but he was exhausted by the ter- 
rible tear and wear of mind and body he had undergone (he says 
himself that on this expedition he was 33 days almost without 
sleep), and on the day following his departure from La Mona he 
fell into a lethargy that deprived him of sense and memory, and 
had well-nigh proved fatal to life. At last, on Sept. 29, the little 
fleet dropped anchor off Isabella, and in his new city the admiral 


lay sick for five months. 

The colony was in a sad plight. Every one was discontented, 
and many were sick, for the climate was unhealthy and there was 
nothing to cat. Margarit and Boil had deserted the settlement 
and fled to Spain, but ere his departure the former, in his capacity 
of captain-general, had done much to outrage and alienate the 
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Indians. The strongest measures were necessary to undo this 
mischief, and, backed by his brother Bartholomew, Columbus 
proceeded to reduce the natives under Spanish sway. Alonso de 
Ojeda succeeded by a brilliant coup de main in capturing the 
cacique Caonabo, and the rest submitted. Five ship-loads of 
Indians were sent off to Seville (June 24, 1495) to be sold as 
slaves; and a tribute was imposed upon their fellows, which must 
be looked upon as the origin of that system of repartimienios or 
cncomicndas which was afterwards to work such mischief among 
the conquered. In Oct. 1495 Juan Aguado arrived at Isabella, 
wilh a royal commission to report on the state of the colony; here 
he took up the position of a judge of Columbus’s government; and 
much recrimination followed. Columims decided to return home; 
he appointed his brother Bartholomew adelantado of the island; 
and on March 10, 1496 he quitted Hispaniola in the “Nina.” The 
vessel, after a protracted and perilous voyage, reached Cadiz on 
June II, 1496, where the admiral landed, wearing the habit of a 
Franciscan. He was cordially received by his sovereigns, and 
a new fleet of eight vessels was put at his disposal. By royal 
patent, moreover, a tract of land in Hispaniola, of 50 leagues by 
20, was offered to him, with the title of duke or marquis (which he 
declined); for three years he was to receive an eighth of the 
gross and a tenth of the net profits on each voyage; the right 
of creating a mayarazgo or perpetual entail of titles and estates 
was granted him; and his two sons were received into Isabella’s 
service as pages. 

DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AMERICA 

Third 'Voyage. — Meanwhile, however, the preparing of the 
fleet proceeded slowly, and it was not till May 30, 1498 that be set 
sail with his main fleet of six ships — two caravels had already 
been sent on ahead. From San Lucar he steered for I^orto Santo, 
Madeira, and Gomera, despatching three vessels direct from the 
Canaries to Hispaniola. He ’next proceeded to the Cape Verde 
islands, which he quitted on July 5. On the ai.st of the same 
month, being greatly in need of water, and fearing that no land 
lay westwards as he had hoped, Columbus had turned his ship’s 
head north, when Alonzo Perez of Huelva saw land about f5 
leagues to the south-west. It was crowned with three hill-tops, 
from which circumstance, and in fulfilment of a vow made at 
starting (to name the fir.st land discovered on this voyage in honour 
of the Trinity), the admiral named it Trinidad, which name it yet 
bears. On Wedne.sday, Aug. i, he beheld for the first time the 
mainland of South America, the continent he had sought so long. 
It seemed to him but an insignificant island, and he called it Isla 
Santa. Sailing westwards, next day he saw the Gulf of Paria 
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(named by him the Golfo dc la Ballena ), into which he was borne 
at immense risk on the ridge of waters formed by the meeting of 
the sea and the Orinoco estuaries. For several days he coasted 
the continent, esteeming as islands the various projerlions he saw, 
and naming them accordingly, nor was it until he had realized the 
volume poured out by the Orinoco that he began to perceive the 
truly continental character of his last discovery. lie was now 
anxious to revisit the colony in Hispaniola; and after sighting 
Tobago, Grenada, and Margarita, made for San Domingo, the 
now capital of the settlement, where lie arrived on Aug 31. He 
found that affairs had not [)ros[H*red well in his absence. By 
the vigour and acti\ it y of the adcltuitado, the whole island had 
been reduced under Spanish svvay; but under tht‘ leadcTship ol 
Francisco Roldan the malcontiuit settlers hail risen in revolt, and 
Colunil)US had to com[)romise matters in order to rest<)ri‘ pt*ace 
Roldan retained his oftice of chief justice' ; and such of liis follow- 
ers as chose to remain in the island were gratified with rrparti- 
mientos of land and labour. 

At home, however, court favour had turni'd against C'ohnnbus. 
For one thing, the cx-colonisls were often bitterly hostile to the 
admiral and his brothers. 1’hey were wont to parade their griev- 
ances in the very court-yards of the Alhainhra, (o surround 
the king when he came forth with com])lnints and rt*cIamations, 
to insult the discoverer’s young sons with .shouts and jeers. Again, 
the queen began to criticize .severely the shipnu'nt of Indians 
from the new-found lands to wSpain. And once inonN there w'as 
no doubt that the colony itself, whatever the (‘au.se, had not pros- 
pered so well ns might have been desired. Fenlinand’.s .support of 
Columbus had n(‘ver been very hearty, and his inclination to siipiT- 
sede the Genoc.se now jirevaihul over the (jueen’s friendliness. 
Accordingly, on May 2r, Franeisi'o Hohadilia was ap(>ointed 
governor and judge of IJispnnioIa during royal [>h»asun‘, with 
authority to ex<'imine into all complaints, (’olumhus was ordered 
io deliver up his charge to Holiadilla, and in accept whatever 
the latter should deliver liim from the sovereigns. Ibihadilla left 
Spain in June 1500, and landed in Hispaniola on Aug. 

Columi)us, meanwhile, had rt\slored such trnmtuilHiy as wa.s 
possiI)l(^ in his Government. With Roldan's Iiel]> he had beatim 
off an attempt on (he island of the adventurer Ojeda, his old 
liciutenant; the; Indians wen* being colh'cb'd into villagt's and 
Christianized. Gold-mining was profit ai>Iy pur.siusl; in ihr(*e 
years, he calculated, tbit royal rev('niies might he raisetl to an 
average of 60,000,000 reals. I'ht: arrival of Bobadilla, however, 
speedily changed this slate of affairs. On landing, Iu‘ took pfis.sf‘s- 
sion of the admiral’s house and summoned him and his bnHher.s 
before him. Accusation.s of severity, of injustice, of venality 
even, were poured down on their heads, and (’oliunhus antid})ated 
nothing less than a .shameful death, ISoIuidilla put all three in 
irons, and .shipped (hem off to Spain, Alonso Vallejo, captain 
of the caravel in which the iHu.strious pri.sontTs sailed, still re- 
tained a proper .sense of the honour and respect ilue (o ('oliunhus, 
and would have removed (he fetters; but to thi.s ('’olumlms would 
not consent. He would wear them, he said, until their highne.sse.s, 
by whose order they hnd been affixed, should order their removal; 
and he would ket^p them afl(^rw^'irc1s “as relics and as niemorial.s 
of the reward of his service.” He did so. Hi,*; sou FornaiKlo “saw 
them always hanging in his cabinet, and he n^quested that when 
he died they might be burkd with him.’* Whether this last wish 
was complied with is not known. 

A heart-broken and indignant letter from Columbus to Dona 
Juana de Torres, formerly nurse of the infante Don j uan, arrived 
at court before the despatch of Bobadilla. It was read to the 
queen, and its tidings were confirmed hy communications from 
Alonso Vallejo and the alcaide of Cadiz. There was a great move- 
ment of indignation; the tide of popular and royal feeling turned 
once more in the admiral’s favour. He received a large sum to 
defray his expenses; and when he appeared at court, on Dec, 17, 
1.500, he was no longer in irons and disgrace, but richly apparelled 
and surrounded with friends. He was received with all honour 
and distinctioh. The queen is said to have been moved to tears 
by the narration of his story. Their majesties not only repudiated 
Bobadilla’s proceedings, but declined to inquire into the charges 


that he at the same time brought against hi.s prisoners, and prom- 
ised Columbus compensation for his lo.sses an«l satisfaction for 
his wrongs. A new governor, Nicolas de Ovando, was appointed, 
and left San Lucar on I'Vh. i.s, 1502. with a tleet of 30 .ships, to 
supersede Bobadilla. The latter was to be impeached and sent 
home; the admiral's property was to he restored; and a fresh 
start was to be made in the conduct of colonial affairs. Thus 
ended ('‘oliinibiis's history as viceroy and governor of the new 
liiilies which he had presented to the country of his adoption. 

HIS LAST ADVENTURE 

The Fourth Voyage.--His hour of rest, however, wa.s not 
yet come F\(‘r anxiou.s to mtvi‘ their ('atholic highne.sses. “and 
partiiuiarly tilt* (jueen,” he had detiTinined to find a strait through 
which h(‘ might penetrate westwards into Port ugue.se Asia. After 
lli(‘ usual iiievitalile delays his prayers uere granted, are! on May 
i;, 1302, with four caravels and 150 men, li<‘ weighed anchor from 
C'adiz. and sailed on his fourth and last gn^al voyage. He first be- 
took himself to tlu‘ relief of the Portuguese fort of Arzilln, which 
had been besieged hy th(‘ Moors, but the siege had been raised 
liefore he arrivt'd He put to .sea westwards once more, and on 
Juim 15 discovered (he island of Martinino (probably St, Lucia), 
He had recei\e<i positive instructions from his sovereigns on no 
account to touch at I li.sptmiola ; hut his largest caravel was greatly 
in need of repairs, and hi‘ had no choice' hut to abandon her or 
(H.sohey orders. He preferrt'd the latter alternative, and sent a 
boat a.shore to Ovaiidt^ a.'-king for a nt'w shij) and for permis.sion to 
ent(‘r the harbour to wt'alht'r a hurrit'ane whi('h he saw was coming 
on. But hi.s rt‘(|iu‘s(s wt*n‘ refused, anti he coasted the island, 
casting anchor undt'r lee of (In' land. Ih're he weathered the 
storm, whit h drove the othtu* c.irav(‘ls out to sea, and annihilated 
the homeward-honnd llt'id, tin' richest that had till then been 
.sent from Hisjmriiola. Roldan IJofiadilla perished with others of 
the admiral's enemu's: and P'l-rnando C'olurnbu.s, who accom- 
panied his father on this vuyagt\ wrolt' long afterwards, ‘T am 
sai istied it was (he Iiand of God, for had they arrived in Spain 
they would hav(‘ never hi'en pimi.-hed as their crimc.s deserved, 
hut r.ithtM* he(*n favoured and prefe.rred.” 

After retruitiug his tiotilla at Azua, (’olumbus i)ui in at Jaquimo 
and riTifted his four ves.sels; and on July 14, 1502 he steered for 
Jamaica, For se\rral days tin' sliips wandered painfully among 
tho keys and shoals he liad named tht' (hirdt'a of the Queen, and 
only an opportune ('asterly wdnd (prevented the cn'ws from open 
mutiny. T'lu' first, land sighlerl (July 30) was the islet of Guanaja, 
about .jom. (‘ast of the (oasi of Honduras. Here he got news from 
an olil Indian of a rich and vast* couiur>' lying to the eastward, 
which h(' at om'e concluded must he the. long-sought -for empire of 
lh<‘ grand khan .'^t<'t*ring along lh(* coast of lloiiduras, great hard- 
,''hjps ^\vre (uidured. but nothing apiiroaching hi.s ideal was dis- 
covered, On S(*pt. i:, Cape (^rncias-a-Dios was rounded. The 
men had become cbmorou.s and insubordinate; not until Dec. 5, 
however, would he tack about and retrau' his course. It now 
became bis intention to plant a t.oiony on the river Veragua, which 
was afterwards to give his th'scendarit.s a title of nobility; but he 
had hardly put al>0UL whtai he was caught in a storm, which lasted 
eight days, wrenched and strained his crazy, worm-eaten ships, 
severely, ami finally, on Epiphany SuiKkiy 1503. blew him into 
an embouchure which be named Hdem or Bethlehem. Gold was 
very plentiful in this place, and here he determined to found 
his settlement. By the end of March 1503 a number of huts had 
been run up, and in these the addantado (Bartholomew Colum- 
bus), with So men, was to remain, while Christopher returned to 
Spain for men and supplies. Quarrels, however, arose with the 
natives; the cacique was made prisoner, but e.scai>ed again; and 
before Columbus could leave the coast he had to abandon a 
caravel, to take the settlers on board, and to relinquish the enter- 
prise of colonization. Steering eastwards, he left a second caravel 
at Puerto Bello; he thence bore northwards for Cuba, where he 
obtained supplies from the natives. From Cuba he bore up for 
Jamaica, and there, in the harbour of San gloria, now St. Ann’s 
bay, he ran his ships aground in a small inlet still called Don 
Christopher’s cove (June 23, 1503). 
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The expedition was received with great kindness by the natives, 
and here Columbus remained upwards of a year, awaiting the 
return of his lieutenant Diego Mendez, whom he had despatched 
to Ovando for assistance. During his critical sojourn here, the 
admiral suffered much from disease and from the lawlessness of 
his followers, whose misconduct had alienated the natives, and 
provoked them to withhold their accustomed supplies, until he 
dexterously worked upon their superstitions by prognosticating 
an eclipse. Two vessels having at last arrived for his relief, Colum- 
bus left Jamaica on June 2S, 1504, and, after calling at Hispaniola, 
set sail for Spain on Sept. 12. After a tempestuous voyage he 
landed once more at San Lucar on Nov. 7, 1504. As he was too 
ill to go to court, his son Diego was sent thither in his place, to 
look after his interests and transact his business. Letter after 
letter followed the young man from Seville — one by the hands 
of Amerigo Vespucci. A licence to ride on mule-back was granted 
him on Feb. 23, 1505; and in the following May he was removed 
to the court at Segovia, and thence again to Valladolid. On the 
landing of Philip and Juana at Coruna (April 25, 1506), although 
“much oppressed with the gout and troubled to see himself 
put by his rights,” he is known to have sent off the adelantado 
to pay them his duty and to assure them that he was yet able to 
do them extraordinary service. The last documentary note of him 
is contained in a final codicil to the will of 1498, made at Valla- 
dolid on May 19, 1506. By this the old will is confirmed; the 
mayorazgo is bequeathed to his son Diego and his heirs male, 
failing these to Fernando, his second son, and failing these to the 
heirs male of Bartholomew; only in ca^ oS the extinction of the 
male line, direct or collateral, is it to descend to the females of 
the family ; and those into whose hands it may fall are never to 
diminish it, but always to increase and ennoble it by all means 
possible. The head of the house is to sign himself “The Admiral.” 
A tenth of the annual income is to be set aside yearly for distribu- 
tion among the poor relations of the house. A chapel is founded 
and endowed for the saying of masses. Beatriz Enriquez is left 
to the care of the young admiral. Among other legacies is one of 
“half a mark of silver to a Jew who used to live at the gate of the 
Jewry, in Lisbon,” The codicil was written and signed with the 
admiral’s own hand. Next day (May 20, 1506) he died 

After the funeral ceremonies at Valladolid, Columbus’s remains 
were transferred to the Carthusian monastery of Santa Maria de 
las Cuevas, Seville, where the bones of his son Diego, the second 
admiral, were also laid. Exhumed in 1542, the bodies of both 
father and son were taken over sea to Hispaniola and interred 
in the cathedral of San Domingo. In 1795-96, on the cession 
of that island to the French, the relics were re-exhumed and 
transferred to the cathedral of Havana, whence, after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 and the loss of Cuba, they were finally 
removed to Seville cathedral, where they remain. The present 
heir and representative of Columbus belongs to the Larreategui 
family, descendants of the discoverer through the female line, 
and retains the titles of admiral and duke of Veragua, 

In person Columbus was tall and shapely. The only authentic 
portrait of him is that which once belonged to Paulus Jovius, and 
is still in the possession of the de Orchi- family (related to Jovius 
by female descent) at Como. It shows us a venerable man with 
clean-shaven face, thin grey hair, high forehead, sad thoughtful 
eyes. It bears the inscription Columbus Lygur, novi orbis repertor, 

Bibliography. — ^Fernando Columbus, Bistorie del Signer Don Fer- 
nando Colombo . . - « vera relatione delta vita . . . dell AmmiragUo 
D. Ckristojoro Colombo (the Spanish original of this, written before 
iS39» is lost; only the Italian version remains, first published at Venice 
in 1571 ; a good editio-n appeared in London in 1867) ; Bartolom^ de 
las Casas, Historia de las Indias, written 1527-61, but first printed at 
Madrid in 1875; Andres Hernandez, Historia de los Reyes CaioUcos 
(contemporapr with Fernando Columbus’s Bistorie, but first printed 
at Granada in 1856; best edition, Seville, 1870) ; Gonzalo Fernandez 
C^iedo y Valdes, Historia general de las Indies (Seville, 1535 ; best edi- 
tion, Madrid, 1851-55) ; Peter Martyr d’Anghiera, Opus Epistolarum, 
first published in 1530, and De Orhe Novo (Decades ) , printed in 1511 
and 1530; Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Historia general de las Indias 
(Saragossa, 1552-53, and Antwerp, 1554) ; Antonio de Herrera, His- 
toria general de las Indias occidentales (publication first completed in 
1615, but best edition perhaps that of 1730, Madrid) ; Juan Bautista 
Mufioz, Historia del Nuevo Mundo (Madrid, 1793) ; M. Fernandez 
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Navarrete, Coleccion de los Viages y descubrimientos qtie hicieron por 
mar los Espaiioles (Madrid, 1825-37) ; Washington Irving, History of 
the Life and Voyages of Columbus (1S27-28) ; Alex, von Humboldt, 
Examen critique (1S36-39) ; R. H. Major, Select Letters of Columbus 
(Hakluyt Society, 1847) ; Fernandez Duro, Colon y Pinzon (Madrid, 
18S3) ; Henry Harrisse, Christo phe Colomb (1884), and Christophe 
Colomb devant Vhistoire (1S92) ; Justin Winsor, Christopher Columbus 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1S91) ; Jose Maria Asensio, Cristoval Colon (Bar- 
celona, 1S92) ; Clements R. Markham, Life of Christopher Columbus 
(1892) ; John Fiske, Discovery of America (Boston and New” York, 
1S92) ; E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America, vol. i. 
(Oxford, 1892) ; Paul Gaffarel, Histoire de la decouverto de VAmiriqtie 
(1892) ; Charles I. Elton, Career of Columbus (1S92) ; RaccoUa 
Colombiana (1S92, etc.) ; Sophus Ruge, Columbus (Berlin, 1902) ; 
John Boyd Thatcher, Christopher Columbus (New York, 1903-04) ; 
Henry Vignaud, Etudes critiques sur la vk de Colomb avant 36'^ decoii- 
vertes (1905) ; F. Young, Christopher Columbus and the New World of 
his discovery (1906) ; M. Andre, Le Veridique Aventure de Christophe 
Colomb Eng. tvans.E P.Hugenm, Columbus, 192S). (C.R.B.) 

COLUMBUS, a city of Georgia, U.S.A., room. S.S.W. of 
Atlanta, at the head of navigation on the Chattahoochee river; 
the county seat of Muscogee county. It is on Federal highway 80, 
and is served by the Central of Georgia, the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the Southern railways, and by river steamers to Apalachi- 
cola, on the Gulf of Mexico. The population was 31,125 in 1020 
(29-2% negroes), and was 43,131 Federal census in 1930. Includ- 
ing suburbs, there were over 65,000 persons living within 3m. of 
the county court house. Phoenix City and Girard (Ala.) lie just 
across the river, which is spanned by two concrete highway bridges. 
Columbus is one of the leading industrial centres of the South, 
with 100 plants making 200 different articles. Most of them are 
operated by electricity, generated from the falls of the river, 
which drops 362ft. in 34m. just above the city. The cotton mills 
have over 555,000 spindles. Other leading manufactures are brick, 
tile, concrete pipe, fertilizer, ice-making and refrigerating machin- 
ery, cotton gins, textile machinery, agricultural implements, cane 
mills, engines, boilers, shafting and pulleys, log skidders, doors, 
bank and office furniture and other lumber products. The output 
of the factories within the city in 1927 was valued at $33,355,- 
594, and there are many plants just outside the corporate limits. 
The assessed valuation of property for 1927 was $45,652,092. 
Columbus has a large export trade in cotton, and is the shipping 
point also for the pecans, peanuts, dairy products, live stock and 
diversified crops grown in the vicinity. 

Columbus was founded in 1828 by the State of Georgia, as an 
outpost on the border of the Indian lands and as a vantage point 
from which to utilize the water-power and the transportation fa- 
cilities of the river. It was laid out by the State engineers, with 
avenues and streets 99-1 64ft. wide and ample reservations for pub- 
lic squares and buildings. The cotton-gin industry was established 
in 1832; the textile industry in 1837. This was the point of em- 
barkation for troops from the south-east during the Mexican War. 
During the Civil War the city ranked next to Richmond in the 
manufacture of supplies for the Confederate Army. On April 16, 
1865, after Lee had surrendered, it was captured by a Union force 
under Gen. James Harrison Wilson. Hydro-electric development 
was begun about 1900. The first cotton-mill worked by electricity 
was in Columbus, and it was here artificial ice was made on a 
commercial scale. Columbus was also the first city in the South 
to establish municipal graded schools, and the first in the country 
to provide industrial training as part of its public-school system. 
In 1922 it adopted a commission-manager form of government. 
Muscogee county also is governed by commission. 

At Ft. Benning, 8m. S. of Columbus, is the infantry school of 
the U.S. Army. The reservation, selected partly for its variety 
of terrain, consists of 97,oooac. along the river, and the person- 
nel numbers about 5,500. 

COLUMBUS, a city of Indiana, U.S.A., on the east fork of 
the White river, 41m. S.E. of Indianapolis ; the county scat of Bar- 
tholomew county. It is on Federal highway 31, and is served by 
the Big Four, the Pennsylvania, and the Interstate Public Service 
Co. railways. The population in 1920 was 8,990; in 1930 it was 
9 j 935- 'I'be city is surrounded by a fine farming region. It has 
extensive tanneries, and its manufactures include lumber, furni- 
ture, pulleys, and agricultural implements. 
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COLUMBUS, a city of north-eastern Mississippi, U.S A , on 
the Tombigbee river, near the AJahama State line; the county 
seal of Lowndes county. It is on Federal highway 45, and is 
served by the Columi)us and Greenville, the IVlohile and Ohio, the 
Southern and the Frisco railways. The population in 1920 was 
10,501 (53-U,f. negroes') and was 10,7.13 by the Federal census 
in J930. The cit}^ ships cotton, hay, cattle and hardwood lumber; 
has a large floral industry; and the output of its cotton and lumber 
mills, veneer and brick plants, marble works and other manu- 
facturing industries, was valued in 1927 at $1,019,663. The dairy 
industry is developing rapidly; three large cheese factories began 
operations in the county early in 1928. The Mississippi State 
college for women (enrolment, 1,500) was established here in 
1SS4. At Starkvillc, 25111. W., is the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical college. 

De Soto in 1540 crossed the Tombigbec river near the site of 
Columbus. The land was ceded to the United States by the C'hoc- 
taw Indians in 1S16, and the first log cabin was built in 1817. In 
1821 the city was incorporated, and Franklin aciuleiny, the iirst 
free public school in the State, was established. During the Civil 
War the Confederate Government maintained a large arsenal 
here, and in 1S64 the city was for a .short time the capital of the 
State. After the battle of Shiloh it was a h()s[)ital centre. About 
1,500 soldiers were buried in Friendship cemetery, where on the 
first “decoration day” (April 25, 1866) the women of ('olumbus 
inaugurated the custom of iilaeing flowers on Northern and South- 
ern graves alike, 

COLUMBUS, a city of eastern Nebraska, U S.A., on the Loup 
river, just above its junclion ivilh the Platte, 87111. W'. of Oniiiha: 
the county seat of Platte county. It is at Ihci intersection of tin* 
Lincoln and the Meridian tran.scuntiiu'ntal highways, and is served 
by the Union Pacific and the Burlington railways, 'Phe jxipulation 
in 1920 was 5,41a; in 1930 was l)y the Inaleral census, 6,898. It 
is the centre of a fertile fanning region, that raistas corn, wheat, 
alfalfa, hogs, cattle and poultry, and has several fat lories. The 
city was founded about 1857. 

COLUMBUS, the capital of Ohio, U.S. A., lusar the ttmtre of 
the State, at the conlliienct* of tla* Scioto and the Oientangy rivers; 
a port of entry and the county seat of P'ranklin county. It is on 
I''edcral higliway.s 23 and 40; has an air-port. Norton Field; and 
is .served by the Baltimore and Oliio, the C]ie.sai)eake and Ohio, 
the Hocking Valley, the New ^'ork (’entral, the Norfolk anil We.st- 
ern and the Pennsylvania railway.s. The area is 35-5.s<iJniles. 'Phe 
population in 1920 was 237,031, of whom 16,055 were foreign- 
horn white and 22,181 were negroes; ami was 2<)0,5t)4 in 1930 by 
U. S. census. The local e.^^timale for 1928, including suburbs, was 
334,630. The city lies on a level plain. Within its limits are 13 
highway and five railway bridges. The State House, coiu'-tructed 
between 1839 and 1859 ^ $1,400,000, is a dignified 

building in Doric style (304 by 184ft., with a rotunda 158U. 
high; of grey limestone from a local quarry, set in a .square of 
e.^actly ten acres. On the Scioto river, near the capilol, around 
both ends of a beautiful concrete britlge, a civic centre was in 
procass of development in 1928, including a new ('ity Hall to re- 
place the one de.stroyed by fire in 1921, and on the sid(? of the 
river the central high school (completed 1925), A planning com- 
mission was createcl in 1920, and zoning tirdinances arc in force. 
The water supply is ofitained from the Scioto river !>y niean.s of 
the Griggs dam ( 1904-05) and the O’Shaughnessy dam (1922-2.1), 
impounding respectively 1,500,000,000 and 5,000,000,000 galioiis. 
Both dams are in parklands of great beauty owned by the city. 
Filtering and softening plants and a municipal elcctric-lighL plant 
were completed in 1908. Natural gas is available from the fields 
of eastern Ohio. The city has 71 public and 21 parochial schools; 
libraries aggregating 600,000 volumes to which the public has 
access; 43 tm. of paved streets; 521m. of sewers; 15 hospitals; 
four municipal markets; and T,io3ac. in public parks. The State 
fair grounds of ii5ac. He just outside. Columbus is the seat of the 
Ohio State university (g.v.), of Capital university (1850) includ- 
ing the Evangelical Lutheran theological seminary, of the State 
penitentiary and of State institutions for the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the blind and the deaf. There are three daily papers, in- 
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eluding the Ohio Staic Journal (estab. tStt), which is wddely 
known throughout the couiUr}\ The {private philanthropic agen- 
cies of the city arc financed jointly through a “community fund,” 
with an annual budget of over .$000,000 The city’s asse.'^scd valu- 
ation of property in 19:7 was $584,858,990. 

Ohio State univer.sily occupies a lieaiitiful campus 3111 N. of 
the State House. It.s campus and farm cover i.iooac., and the 
total value of its plant i.s more than $15,000,000. Its magnificent 
stadium (opened in 1922) in a 92ac. tract on (he hank of the 
Oientangy, covers loac. and has 72,000 seals. Within the city 
limits is Ft. Hayes ('formerly Columbus Barracks'), which in 1922 
became heailcpiarters of the \'. C'orps Area of the U.S. Army. In 
East Columbus, on a reservation of 28 lac, is one of the three 
general reserve depots of I lie army. The wanliouscs, built during 
the World War, have a floor area of 2,406, 334sti ft , and the 
supplies u.mally in storage n'present a value of $150,000,000. 
Norton (aviatioin field, near tiu* depot, was established by the 
I'ederal Chivernmeiit in 1923. 

Columbus has a large trade in coal from the Ohio fields in the 
neighbourhood, and in wool, live stock, grain and other agricul- 
tural product.s. Its jobbing market serves a territory in which 
th(‘re are 22,000 dealers and 2.000,000 consumers. Eleven insur- 
ance companies ha\'e tiu'ir home ofnc(‘S here. The manufacturing 
industries are important and diversified, with an aggregate out- 
put in 3927 valued at $160,067,1193. Among the leading manu- 
factures are iron and sttad products (notably mining machinery 
and steel railway cars), .shoes, glass, teeth, flour, cereal products, 
ca.->kets, agriculuiral •impl(‘nieiits and automobiles. There are 
.s<*vi*ral oil relinerie.s and meat -parking [liants. Postal receipts in 
192(1 amounted to $2,017,608; liank debits to individual accounts 
in 1927 W(Te $2,01 2,503.000. 

Tin’s region was op{‘necI to .se(ll<*menl in 1787. In 1797 the first 
log <abin within the prei-ent limits of Columbus was built at 
Franklinton, on (he we-^t bank of the Scioto, which became the 
county .s<‘at when Franklin county was organized in 1803. Through 
the enterprise of four citizens who olhu'ed the General As.semhiy 
land for a State house and ii })t‘niieniiary on the highrT ground 
ea.st of the Scic»to, (hat site was cho.sen for the st‘at of gov'ernment, 
and in 1812 a (own w.as tht^re laid out on the “refugee lands” 
appropriated by ('ongress for Canadians and Nova Scotian.s who 
had .sympathized \Hlh the Colonies in the recent struggle. It 
was named after ('hri.slopher ('oIumbu.s, because “to him we are 
primarily uid(*b(t‘d in being al)Ie (o offer the refugees a resting 
place.” The first State Hou.se, a plain tw'o-storcy brick building, 
was completed in 1814. The borough of Columbus was incorpo- 
ral eri in iSiO; it became (he: county seal in 1824; and in 1S34, 
when the population \vas 3,500, it was incorporated as a city. In 
1S60 I population wa.^i 18,554; in 18H0, 51,647; in 1900, 125,560. 
I'rnnklinton was aum‘xed in 1871, and the area was increased by 
siKce.s.sive adriilkms of territory in every decade thereafter. The 
jiresent (barter (Jan. i, 1916) provides for a mayor as executive, 
a legislative council of sevtm elected at large, a non-partisan ballot, 
pn*ferent iai voting, the recall of elected officials and the refer- 
endum. In the flood of 1913 about 100 lives were lost in Colum- 
bus, three bridges were destroycid, more than 4,000 dwellings were 
flooded and some 20,000 persons were temporarily homeles.s. As 
a protection against future floods the channel of the Scioto has 
been widentfd and revetments have been built. 

COLUMELLA, LUCIUS lUNIUS MODERATUS, of 
Gades, writer on agriculture, contemporary of Seneca the philos- 
opher, flourished about the middle of the 1st century a.o. His 
extant works treat of the cultivation of all kinds of corn and 
garden vegetables, trees, flowers, the vine, the olive and other 
fruits, and of the rearing of cattle, birds, fishes and bees. They 
con.sist of the (welve book.s of the Dc re rustica (the tenth, 
which treats of gardening, being in dactylic h^jxameters in imi- 
tation of Virgil), and of a book De arhoribiiSj the second book 
of an earlier and le.ss elaborate work on the same subject. 

BiBiJOGKArHY. — ^The best complete edition is by J, G. Schneider 
(i 704 L Of a new edition by K. J. Lundstrom, the tenth book appeared 
in T902 and De arboribus in 1897. The t(*nth book was cditttd in 1920 
by J. P, Postgate in the Corp, Poet. Lat. There are English translations 
by R. Bradley (1725) > and anonymous (1745); Jind treatises, De 
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BY COURTESY OF (RROPHVLAE PERSEPOtrS) HACHBTTE AND COMPANY, (1ST DIVISION MEMORIAL COLUMN) CASS OILBERT, ARCHITECT, FROM “ARCHITECTURAL fORIlM," (FRENCH 
©OTHIC) VIOLLET-LE-DUC, (ALHAMBRA, S. MARIA DEL BLANCA) A. L. MAYER, FROM “ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ARTS IN OLD SPAIN" (DELPHiM VfiHLA©) , (BYZANTINE, «r, 
SOPHIA, CAMBODIAN, MOSLEM, PERSIA) F* BENOIT, FROM “ARCH T L'ORIEKT," (L18HAIRIE RENOUARD) , (PTOLEMAIC) SIR DANISTfcR FLETCHER, FROM “HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURt 
OH THE COMPARATIVE METHOD"; EIGHTH EDITION, l»2* (BATSFORO), (NOTRE DAME) A08ERT, FROM “NOTRE DAME DE PARIS" (LlBRAIRIC RlNiiUAHDj, (COLUMN OK TRAJAN) 
D'RSPOUY, FROM “MOnSMENTS ANTIQUES," (MASSIN ET CIE), (FRENCH RENAISSANCE) COITIONS ALBERT MORANCE, FROM “PALAIS DU LOUVRE ET LCS TUILCRIES," (ITALIAN RYZAIC- 
TINC) ONOANIA, FROM “CALLl E CAHALl," (EXPOSITION DES ARTS DECORATIF5) EDITIONS ALBERT LEVY. PROM “EXPOSITION DBS ARTS OECORATIFS" j PHOTOCBAPH, (BUDDHIST* 
INDIAN) JOHNSON AND HOFFMAN 

Historical oeyelopmemt of the columm from its origin in ancient egypt to modern times 
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Coliimellae vita et scriptis, by V. Barberet (1887), G. R. iiccher 
(iSg;), a compact dissertation with notes and references to authorities. 
See also W. £. Heitlancl, Agricolu (Cambridge, 1921;. 

COLUMNj in architecture, a vertical support, round or polyg- 
onal in plan, in contradistinction to a pier {q.v,), usually rec- 
tangular in plan. Occasionally the word is used for any vertical 
support. The earliest columns were undoubtedly simple tree 
trunks; large wooden columns, tapered, with llie small end down, 
were a characteristic feature of the Aegean architecture {sea 
WESTERN Asiatic Arciittecture: § Knossos, voi 23, p. 526), 
as in the palace at Knossos fr. 1500 u.c ); coiitemi^orary frescoes 
show that such columns were common and were used, not only 
structurally but as cult objects (the Jdoii (kite at Mycenae, 
c. 1200 B.C., shows two lions Hanking such a column). The Hit- 
tites, the Assyrians and the Egyptians in their smaller works also 
used wooden columns for which many stone bases exist. In 
modern times wooden columns play an important part in the 
monumental architecture of China and Japan, when they are 
usually covered with brilliantly coloured lac<{uer. Slone bases are 
almost universally used with wooden columns in order to preserve 
the wood from damp. Those of Assyria and the Hit tiles are richly 
decorated. Stone capitals are ai.so soinelimes found. 

Stone columns furnish the greatest an hiteclural opportimititi.s, 
however, and they have been favourite archil eel urai motives in 
many styles. J^rimilive types of stone columns, pri»b:ibly derivt'd 
by cutting the corners off square, rock-cut piers, a form wliich may 
have rc.sulted in the invention of the ilute iq.v.), are to In* found 
in the polygonal shafts of the temple at Deir-el-lkihri, and the 
tombs of iieni Jlassan, in Egyi^t, both from the third millennium 
B.c. The Greeks evidently developed (heir columns fr<»m two 
sources; one a modificufion of Aegt‘an prototypes, which, chang- 
ing material from wood to stone, reversed the (iin*ction of the 
taper so that the smaller end was up in a growl Ii which gave rise 
to the Doric order (see Order). The otiier a developnu’nt from 
Asiatic sources, is more slender, and has a high, decorated base 
and a much enriched capital {q.v.). This development produced 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders. Almost all Greek columns are 
lluted. 

Etruscan structural columns were largely wooden. Tin* fleaira- 
tive repre.scnlations remaining in stone tombs show type.s both 
Greek and Oriental. Under the Roman emiiire the Greek orders 
were much used and further deveh^ied, but owing (0 the fact that < 
the shafts were freciuently marble monolitlis, lluiing was ofttai j 
omitted. Renai.ssancc columns generally follow cla^si(: pnreclcnt. 
but additional decoration, in the form of onuimental banding and 
heavy rustication, occasionally appears. The taper of all classic 
and Rcnais.sancc columns is produced with a curved lirolile known 
as the entasis (q.v.). 

Although most columns thus far noted are monolithic, or built 
with drums (hori: 5 ontal stones the entire width of the column, set 
one’ above the other), column.s were often built of small .stone.s or 
brick, and in the mediaeval period this type became almost uni- 
versal. Small columns, however, remained monolithic. Mediaeval 
columns are generally without taper or entasis. 

In Mohammedan countries column.s follow cither Byzantine or 
classic tradition, with, however, many changes in the capitals. Hut 
in India there is a separate and characteristic type of column fie- 
sign. Indian columns are extremely varied and complex, and 
much broken up horizontally and vertically by many small mould- 
ings and sinkages, occasionally further enriched with fantastic 
sculpture. (See Base, Capital, Entasis, Order and the articles 
on Architectural History.) (T. F, H.) 

COLUMNIST, one who is rcsponsilile for a stipulated amount 
of writing, humorou.s or semi-serious in character, on a daily 
newspaper. Originally this material was confined to the editorial 
page as a relief from its serious nature, but it now occurs in the 
sports section, if the writer’s trend is in that direction, or on a 
page devoted to various types of feature writing. The columnist 
may do all his own writing or he may depend to a greater or less 
extent upon contributors, in which case he acts as editor of the 
column- In either case be maintains a running commentary on 
contemporary life. He attacks its shams and hypocrisies and 
especially the individuak who best epitomize them, and in so doing 
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has a \ariety of tools at his di.sposal, including jokes, jingles, light 
verse, sliurt editorials, paragraphs, auecclote.s, huinorou.s mol toes, 
reinitilscences and sinn-t essay.-^. He may he obviously humorous, 
subtly .so, cynical or satiiical or any cumbiiiatioa of these, but the 
result must l)e entertaining; his own personality must always 
shine through and his personal bias be apt>areiiL. Since the success 
of the column dt‘pends upuii the utter freetlom of expression of 
(he writiT he escapes the ordinary editorial restrictions 

COLURE, in astronomy, either of the two principal meridians 
(»r the celestial sphere, one of whiLh passes through the [)oles and 
the two .solstici'S, tin* other through the* ]K)ies and the two equi- 
noxes: heme (it'signaled as S(>!s/Itiiil colure and equ'uu^ctial colure, 
re.speclKely. M'n>m Gr. k6\os\ shortened, aiul oepd, tail). 

COLUTHUS or COLLUTHUS, of Lycopolis in the Egyp- 
tian Thebaid, Greek epic poet, ilouri.shed iluring the reign of 
Anastasius I (401-5JS). According to Suifia.s, he was the author 
of Ctilydouuica (pr()l'iai>ly an account of the Calydonian hoar 
hunt L Persira (an acctnint of the Persian wars), and Encomia 
(laudatory poems). The<e are all lost, but bis poem in some .:joo 
hexanuders on The Rape of Helen was iliscovered by C'ardinal 
Bessarion in C.'alabria. ft is a j)oor imitation of Homer. It related 
the history of Paris and Helen fri»m the wedding of Pelcus and 
Thetis down to tht‘ elopement and arrival at Troy. 

The he.'t erlilions are hy Van Lennep (1747), G. F. Schafer (1825), 
K. Abel ( 18H0) . 

COLVIN, JOHN RUSSELL ( 1807--1S57), lieutenant- 
governor of the Xorlh-\\i'*st Provinces of Intlia during the mutiny 
of 1857, was born in Calcutta on May 29, 1807. Passing through 
Hailt‘yi>ury he tattertal (bf‘ .stTvice of the East India Company in 
1826, In 1836 he became private .secretary to Lortl Auckland, 
and his iniluenci' over the viceroy has been h(dd partly re.sponsible 
for th(‘ first ;\fghan war of 18.^7: but it has siiue been shown that 
Lord Aucklan<]*s polity was dictated by the .secret committee of 
the crmipany at home. In Colvin was ai)i)oinfed lieutenant- 
governor of tlu‘ North-West Provinces hy Lord Dalhousie. On 
the. outbreak t)f the mutiny in 1S57 he had v/ith him at Agra only 
a weak Lriti.sh regiment and a native battery, too small a force 
to inak<* he.’itl .against thi‘ mutineers. A proclamation which he 
i.ssu(‘d was ctuisunsl at tiu» time for its clemency, but it followed 
the same lines a.^ those adofXtui by Sir Henry Lawrence and .subse- 
i (piently followed by Lord Canning. Kxhaustt‘d by anxiety and mis- 
reijre.sentalion he died on Se])t. <), just before the fall of Delhi. 

His .Mm, SfR Aucici.AKD ('oi.vi.v (T83S-190S), followed him in 
a distinguishtHi career in the .same service, from 1858 to 1879. 
w'as coinpt rolltu’-general in Egypt (1880-S2), and financial adviser 
to the khedive ( 1.883-87'), and from 1883 till 1892 was back again 
in India, first a.s financial member of council, and then, from 1887, 
a.s Ui‘uU*nant-governor of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
He w.as cn*ated R.C.M.G, in 1881: and K.C.S.I. in 1892, when he 
retired- He published The Making of Modem Egypt in 1906, and 
a biograpliy of his father, in the “Rulers of India” scries, in 1895. 
lie died at Surbiton on March 24, iqOvS. 

COLVIN, SIR SIDNEY (1845-19^7). Bngli.sh literary and 
art. critic, was bom at Norwood, London, on June 18, 1845, and 
dii'd on May t r, 1927. Ho was scholar and then fellow of I'rinity 
college* Cambridge. In 1873 he was elected Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge; he was four times rc-electcd, tuid from 1S76 
to 1884 was director of the Fitaswilliam museum. F"rom the date 
of hk fellowship in 1868 onwards he had contributed many 
articles to the reviews and to the Encyclopmdia Britamiica on the 
fine arts. In 1873 he met Robert Louis Stevenson, and formed 
a friendship which endured until Stevenson’s death. The story 
of this friendship is told in the Vailima Letters^ which appeared 
under Colvin’s editorship in 1890. Colvin also edited the Edin- 
burgh edition of Stevenson’s works and two further volumes of 
letters in 1895 and 1911. In 1884 he was appointed keeper of the 
prints and drawings in the British museum. In addition to the 
reorganization of the sptem, which made the rich collections of 
the museum more readily available to students and to the general 
public, he arranged for the acquisition of aumerous precious col- 
lections before their value was generally realized. He was knighted 
on bis retirement in X92X. 



COLWYN BAY- 

Amonff his works are: Landor (iSSi) j Keais (1SS7) ; Early History 
of Engraving in England (1905) ; Memories and Notes (1921). 

Sec E. V. Lucas, The Colvins and Their Friends (192S). 

COLWYN BAY, watering-place, Denbighshire, North Wales, 
on the Irish sea, 40 Vm. W.N.W. of Chester by the L M.S.R. Pop, 
of urban district of Colwyn Bay and Colwyn (1901), 8,689; 
(1931) 20,885. town has grown rapidly since 191 8, and is 
now almost continuous with Old Colwyn and Rhos-on-Sea, with 
which it is linked by a promenade 3m. long. It is a flourishing 
modern seaside resort and a convenient centre for excursions in 
North Wales. To the south-east (aim.) is Llanelian-yn-Rhos, 
famous for its "‘cursing well” {Fjyunoii Elian). The name Col- 
wyn is that of the lords of Ardudwy, the narrow tract of country 
between the mountains and the sea in w^est Merionethshire. 

COLY, a small group of African birds about 12 in. long, with 
crested heads, finch-like bills, short, rounded w'ings and long 
tails. The known species are all included in the genus Colins , di- 
vided into three groups: (a) with hack and tail browm; (b) with 
back and tail gray, and with white on the lower back; (c) with 
back lavendar brown and tail greenish or bluish gray. 

COLYMBIDAE: sec Grebe. 

COLZA OIL, a non-drying oil obtained from the seeds of 
Brassica campestris, var. old j era, a variety of the plant which 
produces Swedish turnips. Colza is extensively cultivated in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany; and, c.specially in the 
first-named country, the expression of the oil is an important in- 
dustry. In commerce colza is classed wKh rape oil, to which both 
in source and properties it is very closely allied. It is a compara- 
tively inodorous oil of a yellow colour, having a specific gravity 
varying from 0-012 to 0-020. The cake left after expression of the 
oil is a valuable feeding substance for cattle. Colza oil is exten- 
sively used as a lubricant for machinery and for burning in lamps. 

COMA, in medicine, a complete and prolonged loss of con- 
sciousness from wliich a ])atienL cannot be roused. There are 
various degrees: in the slighter forms the patient can be partially 
roused only to relapse again into a state of insensibility; in the 
deeper states, the patient cannot be roused at all. Coma may 
arise abruptly from ( r ) concussion, compression or laceration of 
the brain from head injuries, especially fracture of the skull; (2) 
alcoholic and narcotic poisoning; (3) cerebral haemorrhages, em- 
bolism and thrombosi.s. It may also supervene in diabetes, 
uraemia, general paralysis, meningitis, sleeping and sleepy sickness, 
cerebral tumour and acute yellow atrophy of the liver. The depth 
of insensibility to stimulus is a measure of the gravity of the 
symptom; thus the conjunctival rellcx and even the spinal re- 
flexes may be abolished, the only .sign oflife being (be respiration 
and heart -beat. A characteristic change in respiration known as 
Cheyne-Stokes breathing occurs i>rior to death in some cases. 

Coma Vigil is a state of unconsciousness met with in the 
algide stage of cholera and some other exhausting diseases. The 
patient’s eyes remain open, and he may be in a state of low 
muttering delirium. 

The word ""coma’’ which is used in astronomy for the envelope 
of a comet and in botany for a tuft, though spelt the same in 
English, is derived from a different Greek word. 

COMA BERENICES (""Berenice’s hair”), in astronomy, a 
constellation of the northern hemisphere; it was first mentioned 
by Callimachus, and Eratosthenes (3rd century b.c.), but is not 
included in the 48 astcriams of Ptolemy. 

COMACCHIO, a town of Emilia, Italy, province of Ferrara, 
30m. E.S.E. by road from the town of Ferrara, on the level of the 
sea, in the centre of the lagoon of Valli di Comacchio, just north 
of the present mouth of the Reno. Pop. (1931) §,503 (iovm); 
12,609 (commune). It is built on 13 different islets, joined by 
bridges, and its industries are fisheries and salt-works. Comacchio 
appears as a city in the 6th century, a fortress owing to its central 
position in the centre of the lagoons. It was included in the 
""donation of Pippin”; it was taken by the Venetians in 854, but 
afterwards came under the archbishops of Ravenna; in 1299 it 
came under the house-of Este. In 1597 it was claimed by Clement 
Vni. as a vacant fief. See also Spina. 

See A. Beltramelli, Da Comacchio ad Argenta (Bergamo, Arti 
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Grafichc, 1905, well illustrated). 

COMACINES, THE, may be defined as the people who 
lived in the Iron Age all round the lake of Como, and on the 
adjoining lakes of Lugano and Varese. They are close relatives 
of the Golasecca tribes near Lago Maggiore but show some points 
of difference from them (see Golasecca). The records for the 
Como region begin much earlier than for the Somma plateau on 
the Ticino. At Malgesso near Varese, and at Albate, Moncucco, 
San Fermo and Villa Ncssi, four sites clustered at the south end 
of the Lago di Como, have been found objects which, though few, 
yet demonstrate that there were settlements here at the very 
opening of the Iron Age, made by a branch of those cremating 
peoples who came over the Venetian Alps in successive waves 
between 1200 and 1000 bc., and who must be judged on this 
evidence to have found their way into Lombardy as early as into 
any other region. I’heir march westwards was probably by way 
of the Val di Sole and the Valtellina. They buried, like the Villa- 
novans and all the other cremating invaders, in pottery jars, which 
contained the ashes of the deceased and a few small objects or 
personal ornaments. Weapons and larger objects might be placed 
adjoining the jar, which was often enclosed in a shelter of rough 
slabs as shown in the annexed figure. The archaeology of the 
Iron Age in the region of Como and Varese falls into three well- 
defined periods. From the 12th century to about 750 b.c. is the 
Early period, contemporary with the two Benacci stages of Bolo- 
gna. The Middle period is the correlative of the Arnoaldi period 
of Bologna, equivalent to the Golasecca civilization of 750 to 500 
B.C.; and the Late period runs from 500 b.c. down to the Gaulish 
invasions of the 4th century. A fair amount of material repre- 
sentative of all this time has been discovered and chronicle<l by 
local archaeologists, whose records have been published for the 
last 50 years in the Rivista archeologica della provincia di Como. 
So far as the objects have been collected in any one place they 
may be seen in the municipal museum of the town of Como. 

In the Early period, represented by the cemeteries of Mon- 
cucco, Villa Ncssi and San Fermo, very archaic fibulae have been 
found which can hardly bc later than the T2th century b.c., of 
types familiar in other parts of Italy at Pianello, Timmari and 
Bismantova. A certain number of the Comadnes had thus ar- 
rived at their new homes simultaneously with the establishment 
of the earliest Villanovans in Etruria and Latium. The. ossuary 
employed for burial was, however, not the Villanovan urn but a 
pottery situla or spherical alia, as seen in Nos. .s-S of the plate. 
All the pottery of this stage is of the rough hand-made style 
seen in these examples, often incised with liands and chevrons 
formed by rows of dots. Apart from pottery, the most important 
objects of the Early period are the weapons, particularly the 
bronze swords. All belong Lo types which must have been imported 
from noith of the Alps. There was one instance of the antennae- 
handled sword, well known as a transalpine product, which 
occurs on a number of different sites in north Italy as well as in 
Etruria. More remarkable than this, however, arc the examples 
figured as Nos. } and 2 in the plate, which arc not familiar else- 
where in Italy. No, 2, a famous sword from Bernate near Como, 
is a dcfiuitcly Hungarian model, which may be matched by one 
lately found at Sondrio in the Valtellina and another from Serra- 
vallc near the Ticino. Another foreign type is No. t, from Mon- 
cucco, closely resembling a sword found at Colico on the northern 
edge of the Lago di Como. 

To the Middle Comacinc period of 750 to 500 b.c. belong a 
few graves at Rebbio and Albate, as well as sporadic finds from 
sites nearer to the Po; but the principal material is derived from 
40 graves at Valtravaglia, situated on Lago Maggiore though be- 
longing by its affinities rather to the Varese di.s(rict than to 
Golasecca. The pottery of Valtravaglia, exhibited In the museum 
of Como, has a misleading appearance, for its looks exceedingly 
primitive, being hand-made and incised with simple geometrical 
patterns. The ossuaries were of the olla shape with resemblance 
to Golasecca forms, as well as lo those of Moncucco; fibulae were 
of unmistakable forms of the 7th and 6th centurie.*?; weapons 
were completely absent. Omamenial art of the Middle period is 
well exemplified by the ribbed fibula with hanging chains, the 
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necklace of bronze chains with poppyhead pendants, and the 
engraved situla^ all shown in the plate. This situla was found 
on the Adda at Trezzo a little east of Monza. Its pomtille tech- 
nique and the style of the animal-drawing are closely comparable 
to the rude art of the Sesto Calende sihila {see Golasecca). 

The Late Coma cine period is 
considerably inlluenced by the 
Etruscans, whose products began 
to penetrate into the Lake region 
about 500 B.c.^ before which time 
they were quite unknown there. 

Bronze palettes such as those 
shown in Nos. 9 and 10 of the 
Plate are an Etruscan invention; 
they were used for shifting the 
ashes and placing the incense on 
the sacrificial fire. A gaudy set 
of manicuring implements on a 
chatelaine of massive silver F'ig. 13. — plan of a tomb at 
picked out with gold (No. 12) is woncucco 
of late Etruscan origin, and a complete series of Etruscan objects 
was found at Rondineto. Many of the fibulae, however, are dif- 
ferent from the Etruscan and the Bolognese, belonging, to types 
peculiarly characteristic of the Lake region, many of which are 
found also in the Italian-speaking Swiss canton of Ticino. No. ti 
is a good example of a very popular form. 

Closely connected with the Comacine civilization is that of the 



Canton Ticino as seen in a group of cemeteries clustering about 
Bellinzona. The burial-rite is inhumation, which has led some 
authors to regard these people as Ligurian colonists from the west- 
ern plain of the Po. They exploited their geographical position at 
the opening of the principal pass then in use, which was not the 
St. Gotthard but the Val di Mesocco, to become the porters and 
carriers of a transport service between northern Italy and the 



head-waters of the Rhine. Through their mediation Etruscan, 
Greek, Bolognese and Venetian products found their way to 
Switzerland, western Germany, France, Belgium and even Eng- 
land. Being of a peaceful disposition, these Ligurians possessed no 
weapons, but they were well provided with ornaments and other 
objects showing a high standard of luxury. Many of these were 
obtained from their clients on either side of the Alps, but a cer- 
tain number v^^ere produced locally. In particular the Ticinese 
developed a primitive but independent style of metal-work, shown 
at its best in their bronze girdles. These barbaric objects contrast 
curiously with the sophisticated bronze vessels of Campanian 
workmanship found in the same graves. The Bellinzona cemeteries 
begin about 600 b c. and continue down to the Roman empire. 
It is to be observed that the Early La Tene {q.v.) period 500 to 
300 B.c. is free of all Gaulish influence, but the middle La Tene 
which succeeds this is entirely Gaulish in character. 

D. Randall-Maciver, The Iron Age in Italy, gives the few original 
authorities. ' (D. R.-M.) 


COMANA, a city of Cappadocia (frequently called Chryse 
or Aurea, i.e., the golden, to distinguish it from Comana in Ton- 
tus; mod. Shahr), celebrated in ancient times as the place where 
the rites of Ma-Enyo, a variety of the great west Asian Nature- 
goddess, were celebrated with much solemnity. The service was 
carried on in a sumptuous temple with great magnificence by 
many thousands of hierodonloi (temple-servants). To defray 
expenses, large estates had been set apart, which yielded a more 
than royal revenue. The city, a mere apanage of the temple, was 
governed immediately by the chief priest, who was always a mem- 
ber of the reigning Cappadocian family, and took rank next to 
the king. The number of persons engaged in the service of the 
temple, even in Strabo’s time, was upwards of 6,000, and among 
these, to judge by the names common on local tombstones, were 
many of Persian race. Under Caracalla, Comana became a 
Roman colony, and it received honours from later emperors down 
to the official recognition of Christianity. The site lies at Shahr, 
a village in the Anti-Taurus on the upper course of the Sarus 
(Sihun), mainly Armenian, but surrounded by new settlements of 
Avshar Turkomans and Circassians. The place has derived impor- 
tance both in antiquity and now from its position at the eastern 
end of the main pass of the western Anti- 
Taurus range, the Kuru Chai, through 
which passed the road from Caesarea- 
Mazaca (mod. Kaisarieh) to Melitene 
(Malatia), converted by Septimius Seve- 
rus into the chief military road to the 
eastern frontier of the empire. The extant 
remains at Shahr include a theatre on the 
left bank of the river, a fine Roman door- 
way and many inscriptions ; but the exact 
site of the great temple has not been 
satisfactorily identified. There are many 
traces of Severus' road, including a ]>ritlge 
at Kemer, and an immense number of 
milestones, some in their original positions, 
others in cemeteries. 

See P. TI. H. Massy in Geog, Journ. (Sept. 
1905) ; E, Chiintre, Mhsion en Cappadode 

COURTESY or THE SMITH* (J8y8). (D. G.H.) 

SONIAN INSTITUTION 



Comanche Indian of COMANA, an ancient city of Pontus, 
THE SHOSHONEAN STOCK said to havc been colonized from Comana 
in Cappadocia, standing on the river Iris (Tozanli Su or Yo.shil 
Irmak). The moon-goddess was worshipped in the city with a 
pomp and ceremony in all respects analogous to those employed 
in the Cappadocian city. The slaves attached to the temple alone 
numbered not less than 6,000. Some slight remains of Comana 
are still to be seen near a village called Gumcnck on the Tozanli 
Su, 7 m. from Tokat. 

COMANCHE, a Plains Indian tribe, close relatives of the 
Wind River Shoshone of Wyoming. They ranged from this State 
south-westward into I'exas, were active raiders, penetrating into 
Mexico, and fought the Mexicans, Texans and various tribes con- 
sistently. They were among the most nomadic of bison-hunting 
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Indians. In the historic period their aniliation has been closest 
with the Kiowa. There remain l,6oo on a reservation in Okla- 
homa 

COMAYAGUA, a city and former capital of Honduras, 
Central America, now the capital of the department of Comaya- 
gua. Population, about 7,000; at one* time ( 1S27) it had a popu- 
lation of about 1 8,000 people. The city lies on the right bank of 
the Humuya river in a fertile valley 32m. long by i6ni. wide, and 
is distant from the capital, Tegucigalpa {(/.v.), about 70m. by 
road. It lies on the line of the proijosed transcontinental railway, 
but, what is more important at the jm'seiit lime, on the highwa}" 
from Tegucigalpa to the north coast, a route which includes a 
boat trip across Lake Yojoa to Portieriilos (about loom from 
Comayagua), the inland terminus ol the National railway. Coina- 
yagua boasts a handsome cathedral, dating from 1715, and other 
public buildings of the colonial era which have fallen into disre- 
pair. The town was bmndod originally in 1540, with the name of 
Valladolid la Nueva, by Alonzo Caceres, under inst ructions from 
the Spanish Government to found a town midway bt^twetai the two 
oceans. The new town soon afterwards became the capital of 
the province of Honduras, wa.s given the rank of a city in 1557 
and became the site of an episcopal see in i5f>i. 3 n 1827 it was 
burned by the revolutionaries, suffered from various subsist jiient 
battles and in 1880 Tegucigalpa (r/.u ) was made the capital. 

COMAYAGUELA, the twin city of Tegiu'igalpa (c/.t. ), 
capital of Honduras, from which it is separated only l)y a narrow 
river. It is to be distinguished fnjin Comavagua (q.v.). 

COMB. A toothed toilet implement usc'd for cleaning and 
arranging the hair, and also for holding it in plac'e after it has 
been arranged; the word is also a}^]>lie(l, from resemblance in form 
or in use, to various appliances (‘nij>I(jyed for drt‘ssing wool and 
other fibrous substances, to the indenled fleshy cn‘St of a cock, 
and to the ridged series of cells of wax iilled with bonc*y in a 
beehive. Hair comb.s are of great anticjuity, and spec inicms made 
of wood, hone and horn have been found in Swiss lake-dwelling.s. 
Among the Greeks and Romans th(*y were made of boxwood, and 
in Egypt also of ivory. For modern ccjinbs tint same mat (‘rials are 
used, together with others such as tortoise-shell, metal, india- 
rubber and celluloid. 

There are two chief methods of modern manufacture. A plate 
of the selectee) material is tak(‘n of the .size and thickne.s.s re- 
quired for the comb, and on oint side of it, oc(‘asion:iIiy on iioih 
sides, a series of fine slits are cut with a circular saw. Tins method 
involves the loss of the material cut out beiwe.en the tc‘eth. 
The second method, known ns '‘twinning'^ or “parting,’' avoids 
this I0S.S and is also more rapid, 'rhe plate of material i.s rat bi*r 
wider than before, and is formed into two combs .simultaneously, 
by the aid of a twinning machine. Two pairs of chi.sels, the ctjtting 
C(?ges of which are a.s long ns the teeth are reciuired to be and arc 
set at an angle converging towards the sides of the plate, are 
brought down alternately in such a w’ay that. the. wedges removed 
from one comb form the of the other, and that when the: 
cutting is c(vmplcte the plate pres(.mt.s the appearance of two 
combs with their teeth exactly {iuvetailing into each other. In 
india-rubber combs the teeth are moulded to shape and the whole 
hardened by vulcanization. 

COMBACONUM or KUMBAKONAM, a city of British 
India, in the Tanjorc district of Madras, in the delta of the 
Cauvery, on the South Indian railway, 194 m. from Madras. Pop. 
(i93t), 62,317. The city is hi.storkally interesting as the capital 
of the Chola race, an old Hindu dynasty, from whom the whole 
coast of Coromandel, ^r Cholamandal, derives its name. It has 
a notable gopurarttf or gate pyramid, rising to a height of xoo ft. 
and ornamented with stucco figures. One of its water tanks is 
traditionally connected with the Ganges by a subterranean pa.s- 
sage and as such forms a centre for pilgrims. Brass and other 
metal wares, silk and cotton cloth and sugar are manufactured 
here. 

COMBE, GEORGE (1788-1858), Scottish phrenologist, was 
bom in Edinburgh on Oct. 21, 17S8. After attending Edinburgh 
^h school and university he entered a lawyer^s oMce in 1804, and 
m x8x 2 began to practise on his own account. In 18x7 his hrst es- 


.say on phrenology was i)ubiislied in tho Scots Magazine; the.se and 
other papers were puhlibhed in 1810 in book form as Essays 07i 
Phrenology j which in later ('ditions became A System of Phren- 
ology. In i8jo lie helped to found the Edirenological Society, 
which in 1823 began to publish a Phrenological Journal By his 
lectures and vvrilings he attracted public attenlion to the su}>ject 
on the continent of Europe and in America, ns well as at home; 
and a long discussion with Sir William Hamilton in 1827-28 
excited genc'ral interest. 

His most po[»ular work. The Constiliition of Man, was published 
in 1S28. In 1838 he vi.^ited America and sptmt about two years lec- 
turing on phrenolog\', ediuatiou and the tri'atinent of (hr criminal 
classe.s. On his ndiirn in 1840 he publi.^^hed his Moral Philosophy, 
and in the following year his Noies on the United Slates of North 
America. In 1842 he delivered, in German, a course of 22 ketures 
on phrenology in the university of lleiiielberg, and he travelled 
inuihiii luiropt‘, eiic|uiring into Iht* managt‘ment ol schools, prisons 
and a.sylums. He married in 1S33 ('(‘cilia Siddons, a daughter of 
the gn*at actress. He was engaged in revising ih(‘ ninth edition of 
77 /c Constitution, of Man when he died at Moor IMc, Farnham, 
on Aug. 14, 1 8£;8 

COMBE, WILLIAM (1741-1823), English writer, the 
creator of “Dr. Syntax,” was horn in Bristol in 17.11. He was 
t‘ducat(‘d at Eton, where lie was tontemporary with Charles 
James Fox, the 2nd Baron Lyttelton, and William Beckford, 
William Alexaiuler, a London alderman and his reputed father, 
be({ueathe(i him .some £2,000 (a little fortune (hat soon di.snp- 
peared in a cour.s(‘ of ^pk'^uiifl i‘.xtravagan(‘e whii’h gained him the 
nickname of Count ('oinbe) and alter a ('hiaiui'red career as 
private .sohlun*, cook and \vaitt*r, he finally .settled in London 
(about 1771)* us a law student and bookseller’s hack. In 1776 
he made his finst .‘-ucit‘ss in J.ondon with The DiahoUad, a .satire 
full of bitter personalili(‘S Four yt‘ars afterw.anl.s (17S0) his 
debts brought him into the KingV Bench; and much of his sub- 
.sequent life was in pri.son. reriodical liItTature of all sorts 
t ]>amphlets, satire.s, ])urk‘S{{n(*.s. “two Ihou.snnd columns for the 
papers,” “two hnn(in‘d fiiograiihies,” ) filled up the next years, 
and about 1780 (kmibe \va< r(‘(eiving £200 yearly from Pitt, as 
a pampiilelee.r. In i8of) -n he wrc>tt‘ for Ackermaim^s Political 
Magazine tlu* famous Tour of Dr, Syntax in search of the Pic- 
turesque (descriptive and moralizing vt‘rse of a somewhat dog- 
gerel type), which, owing greatly to Thomas Rowlandson’s 
designs, had an imimmse .success. It was publi.shed separately in 
i.s 12 and was ftillowetl by two similar Tours, “in search of Con- 
.solalion,” and “in search of a Wib*,” th(^ fir.st Mr.s. Syntax having 
died at tho end of the first Tour. J'hen carnc Six Poems in 
iliu.slralion of drawing.s [)y Prince.^s Elizalieth (1813), The E,ng- 
tish Dance of Death {4815-10), The. Dance of Life (1810-17), 
The Adventures of Johnny {)nae Genus (1822) — iill written for 
Rovvlandhon’s (‘aricatures. In his later years, aotwithst«anding a 
by no niean.s unsullied chanictCT, Combi; was sought out for the 
sake of hi.s charming c(jnvi‘r.sati()n and inexhaustible stock of 
anecdote. He died in London, June n), 1823. 

Brief obituary mi^moirs of Combe appeared in Ackerraann’s Literary 
ReposiLory aiul in The Gentlenum^s Magazine for Aug, 1823; and in 
May 1850 .a list of his works, drawn up by his own bund, was printed 
in The Gentleman's Magazine. 

COMBE or COOMB, a term particularly popular in south- 
western England for a short closed-in valley, cither inland on 
I the side of a down or, more generally, when it forms a .small 
coastal feature. It appears in place-names as a terminiition, e.g.y 
Ilfracombe, and tis a prefix, e.g., Combc.mariin. The etymology 
of the woni is uncertain; in English combe or cimb is an obsolete 
word for a “hollow vessel,’* and a similar meaning is attached to 
the Teutonic forms kumni and kumvie. The Welsh cwm, in place- 
names, means hollow or valley, and may be compared with cum 
in several Cumbrian and Scots place-names. The Greek nhiifiv 
also means a hollow vessel, and there is a French dialect word 
combe meaning a little valley. 

COMBERMERE, STAPLETON COTTON, ist Vis- 
cx>aNT (1773-1865), British field-marshal and colonel of the ist 
Life Guards, was the second son of Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton 
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- Wooden Carved Comb from 

IHE ANCHORITE ISLANDS 


SPANTSP AMERICAN COMB: 
' NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BuffaLo-hobn Claw comb 
FROM New Guinea 


. POMAN; fourth CENTURY 
- 1 ivory Pocket com* 


twelfth Century ivory comb 
FOUND IN Wales, bearing 
A UTIN INSCRIWriON 



BY COURTESY OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON AND THC TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

Combs of various countries ranging in date from the 4th century onwards 




COMBES— COMBINATION IN INDUSTRY 


of Combermerc Abbey, Cheshire, and was born on Nov, 14, i773’ 
at Llcwenny Hali in Denbighshire. He was educated at West- 
minster school, and when only 16 oblainecl a second lieutenancy 
in the 23rd regiment (Royal Welsh Fusiliers), lie served in 
Cape Colony (1796), India (1797-1800), Ireland (iSoo), and in 
the reninsula (1S0S-1812). He commanded Wellington's cavalry 
in Portugal, and fought at Salamanca (1S12). His career of 
active service was concluded in India (icSat)), where he besieged 
and took Bliurtpore. For this service he was created Viscount 
Combermerc. In 1855 he was made a field-marshal and C.C" I». 
He died at Clifton on Feb. 21, 1865. 

See Viscountess Combermere and Capt. W. W. Knollys, TJic 
C ombermcrc Correspondem e ( 1 800 ) . 

COMBES (JUSTIN LOUIS), EMILE (1835-10^0, 

French statesman, was born at Roiiuecourhe, 'Farn, on Sept b, 
1835. He was a doctor by profession, practising at INms, ("iiarente- 
Tiifcrieurc. In 18S5 he was elected to the senate liy the depart- 
ment of Charente-Infericure. He sat with the demotratk Lid't 
On Nov. 3, 1895, he entered the Ilourgeois cabinet a.s mini.^ter of 
public instruction, resigning with his colleagues on April .m follow- 
ing. He actively sui)i)urte(] the Waldeik-Roussi'au mini.-.try, and 
upon its retirement in J003 he was hiin.self charged with the 
formation of a cabinet. In this he took the portfolio of the 
interior, and devoted himself lo the struggle with cltTicnlisni. 
The parties of the. left in the chamber, united upon this (lue.stion 
in the Bloc republic ain, supported Combes in his applitation of 
the law of 1901 on the religious associations, and vottal the nt‘W 
bill on the congregations (1904), and undcT his guidaiue France 
took the first definite stci)s toward the separation of ('Inirch and 
State. The defection of the Radical and Socialist groups induciMl j 
him to resign on Jan. 17, 1905, although he had not met an 
adverse vote in the Chamber. .sat in tin* JJriand cabinet of 
1915-16 without ])ort folio, lie died on May ig.M, at Pon.-*.. 

COM[BINATION IN INDUSTRY. The term combina- , 
lion, in its iinlustrial sense, is u.sed to d<*signate the (Mitire process | 
whereby the comtietition of rival manufacturers or tra<iers has 
given place, in the evolution of industry, and is .still giving place, 
to concerted or unifu'd busiue.*'S umtrol and action. The wonl is 
not a particularly happy one in this usagt*, recalling as it <loes, th<‘ 
Combination laws dinried against trade unionism, I>ut no bH tin- 
word ha.s suggested itself as capable of covering every phn.-^i* of the 
movement whereby the old type of tradt: ciunpidition di.sapp(*ars 
and something that i.s cerl.'iinly not the okl coinj»etition apprars 
in it.s place. The siiniilest, though not iKTes.sirily the h*a.sl .sophis- 
ticated, kind of combination is that which occurs where a number 
of manufacturers or traders, who arc rivals in business, meet from 
time to time and arrive at. an ‘‘honourable understanding" or ‘‘gen- 
tlemen's agreement" as to the [)riees tht*y shall charge or the I 
districts they shall serve. (.SVr? CiKNTijcmk.x's AciRKKMKN'T. ) | 
These arc for the most part casual anrl ahvavi^ informal. I 

A more organic, form of the .same kind of combina, t ion is tlie 
as.socialion of manufacturers or traders for the n‘giilalion of 
prices, output, selling areas, etc. (See Associations, iNUirsTUiAu ') 
These associations are compost'd of in(lej)t‘ndent bu.siness concerns 
temporarily a.ssociated for the particular purpose of limiting com- 
petition and arc to be distinguished from perniantmt fusions or 
mergers. 

An intermediate type of combination iKUween the association 
and the permanent fusion is the profit-pooling agreement under 
which two or more firms may agree for a term of years to share, 
in a fixed ratio based upon the pre-agreement profits of the several 
firms, the combined future profits of the group. F rom these casual 
or systematic combinations of independent interests one passes 
almost insensibly to the various types of consolidation, though in 
the passage from terminable to permanent combination a great 
gulf is crossed for only in the most extreme circumstances ami in 
the rarest event will a permanent combination ever again break 
up into its original components. 

‘‘Vertical’* and “Horizontal” Combinations.^ — Permanent 
combinations are termed consolidations, and of these a distinction 
may uscfuUy be made between “vertical” consolidations formed 
of a number of firms engaged in the production of a commodity at 


various stages of manufacture (e.g. coal and iron mining, pig iron, 
iron and steel, ships); and “horizontal" combinations formed of 
firms engaged in the same line of manufacture at the same stage of 
production. From this point the terminology becomes arbitraiy 
and overlapping 

The word “trust," which is used as a popular label for any large 
business or association ot businesses which is suspi'cted of using 
monopolistic powers, was originally an American form of organiza- 
tion in which “trustees" figured as the controllers and directors of 
a group of financially centralized entiTprises. {See. Trusts for 
a fuller account and discussion of all kinds of consolidations having 
monopolistic powiTS.) In England the term combine is fairly con- 
sist(*ntly ap[)roprialecl in popular .speeih — i{ seldom if ever appears 
in the n'gistercil title of a com[>anv — lo horizonlal consolidations 
of firms that wert‘ originally of soniewhaf the same order of im- 
portance and which, after their finances are merged and their direc- 
tion centralize<l, remain to outward appearances as ilistinct firms 
trading undiT Ihdr original nami's and using their former trade- 
marks. 

The Cartel. — Another type of permanent or .semi-pennanent 
combination is the cartel, characteristic of but not exclusive to 
(iennan industrial develoinnent (see Cartkl), in which the generic 
i«I(‘a around wliich the organization is shaped is freiiuently the 
joint selling agency; and yet another manner in which ostensibly 
competing concerns may be brought under collusive direction is by 
arrangi'inents undm* which one or more of the directors of one 
concern serve on the boaj:d of a rival concern and virc versa. 

“Holding Company.'” — I'he particular manner in which a 
consolidation is t*(fi‘cted and afterwards opiTateii gives rise to 
another range, of terminology. “'Frust" has already been referred 
to. “Holding com[)any" is anolhi*r term in lh(‘ .same class and de- 
notes an arrangement whereby a new limited company is formed to 
purchase the whole of, or a controlling int<‘n‘st in, the share capitals 
of each of tin* companies which arc to hi* merg(‘d into one interest. 
“Absorption" is preferably confined to ca.si's in which a large firm 
imrc'hases outright a smaller concern, which thereupon disappears 
as a separate entity, its custom and gootiwill pa.ssing as far as may 
be to the purdiasing firm. 

A v(Ty diffi'HTit lype of organization from any of the above, yet 
<aie that inirtaki-s cif c'ombinalion in a reflex sense is the co-opera- 
tive .sociidy (see C'()-or»Ki:ATioN ; in which consumers as.sociatc lo 
establish store.s and to a ]e.ss(*r extent factorie.s and workshops from 
which tliey can purcha.se (he goods they recjuire, the surplus profits 
being ndurned to th(‘ nifunber.s in the .shape of dividends on pur- 
chasf's. From tin* pn\s(‘nt point of view of concentration and cen- 
tralizt'd control tlu* c(»-operative movement must take it.s place as 
a part <;f the general movement frorh competition towards com- 
binat Ions. 

Combinations and the Community. — In the growth of com- 
bination as a ruling factor in the conduct of industry and trade, two 
distinct though related elements may be seen. One is concerted 
control determining the levels of production an<l price which were 
previously the fortuilou.s result ant of the pursuit of gain by com- 
peting indivhluals; the other is the substitution of a few big busi- 
n(‘.sses for many small busines.ses and the emergence in the eco- 
nomic field of that concentrated power — over sources of supply, 
over instrumcmt.s and processes of production, over the channels 
of trade, over public policy — that bigness gives. The emergence 
of conscious control and concentrated financial power in industry 
has created a new’ order of problem for the industrial communities 
of the world, for “the law of demand and supidy" can no longer be 
relied upon to insure that prices and supplies will be about what 
they ought to be; nor can “the Jaw of struggle and survival” be 
relied upon to ensure that the industrially more fit will succeed 
against the induslriaily less fit. Intelligent control has tremendous 
advantages over blind struggle if used in the best interests of the 
producers themselves and the community generally; the problem 
for the future is whether and how far concerted control and con- 
centrated power will be used aright, and how far it will prove de- 
sirable and practicable to control the controllers. For a fuller 
examination of the social and political problems of combination 
see Trusts, also MoNOPony. (J. H.) 
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For bibliography, see that under Trusts. 

COMBINATION LAWS, the name given to the British 
acts of 1799 and iSoo, which made trade unionism illegal. 
Previously combinations of journeymen had only been illegal 
when, as was frequently the case, Parliament has passed special 
legislation dealing with the organization of the trade, and jour- 
neymen’s combinations could reasonably be regarded as attempts 
to interfere with operation of a particular statute. Combina- 
tions of workmen to secure the enforcement of such laws (which 
generally included provisions for the fixing of wage rates) were 
indeed permissible, and petitions from such combinations were 
frequently accepted by Parliament throughout the first three- 
quarters of the iSth century. Parliament in addition passed from 
time to time laws forbidding combinations in particular trades: 
in 1800, according to Whitbread, there were 40 such acts. But 
towards the end of the i8th century, judges began to declare that 
trade unions were also illegal at common law^: and this opinion, 
together with skilful pressure by employers, led in 1799 to the 
passing of the first Combination act, which was hurried through 
all its stages in no more than 24 days. The vigorous protests 
that it aroused secured the passing of a second Act in 1800, but 
the modifications secured were trifling. 

The law, as finally amended, sentenced to three months in gaol 
or to two months’ hard labour any working man who combined 
with another to gain an increase in wages or a decrease in hours, 
or who solicited anyone else to leave work, or objected to work- 
ing with any other workman. The sent??ncQ was to be given by 
two magistrates and appeal was forbidden unless “two sufficient 
sureties in the penalty of £20” were given, which was the more 
improbable as anyone contributing to the expenses of a person 
convicted under the Act would be fined £10, and the recipient 
another £5. The removal of a conviction by certiorari was for- 
bidden, and defendants could be forced to bear witness against 
each other. Other clauses forbade employers’ combinations, but 
these were never in any recorded case put into operation. Despite, 
however, the attractive nature of this act, the employers and the 
Government often preferred to proceed by means of the law 
against conspiracy, trade unionism being now officially an offence. 
Thus in iSiS at Bolton two secretaries and the president of a 
union were sentenced to two and one years of imprisonment 
respectively for “conspiracy” in calling and attending a meeting 
of operatives on the request of the employers. In Ireland, ac- 
cording to the evidence given in 1824, the punishments inflicted 
included public whippings. 

The laws were repealed in 1824 as a ^result of the patient in- 
trigue of the radical tailor, Francis Place (f/.v.), acting through 
Joseph Plume, M.P. The repealing bill attracted little attention, 
and the Prime Minister, though he supported it, later declared 
he was ignorant of its contents. The repeal was followed by a 
rush of strikes and in 1S25 an attempt was made to re-impose 
the Acts. This was frustrated by Place’s persistent wirepulling 
and agitation, and the final Act of 1S25 differed very little from 
the plain repeal of 1824. The whole story is told by Place, prob- 
ably with a bias in his favour, in his mss. in the British Museum 
(Add. mss. 27708-0). 

See also S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (1898, latest 
ed. J020) ; R. W. Postgatc, The Builders* History (1923) ; G. Wallas, 
Life of Francis Place (1925). (R. W. P.) 

COMBINATORIAL ANALYSIS. Combinatory analysis 
is a branch of mathematics dealing with various elementary 
topics in number theory, algebra, and tactical geometry and exten- 
sive developments therefrom. Historically this title includes the 
beginnings of topics now rightly assigned to number theory, 
Diophantine analysis, the theory of probability, determinants, 
group theory, Analysis Situs, and the theory of aggregates. Even 
the formulas of the theory of partitions may be included in 
Number Theory, and symmetric functions in the Theory of 
Forms. 

Many of the traditional problems which involve at most the 
investigation at any Stage of a discrete number of possibilities, 
usually fall under the general designation of combinatorial 
problem<?. Among the best developed might be said to be the 


subjects of triple-systems (established on a firm basis by the 
work of J. Steiner, 1852, and E. H. Moore, 1S93); Magic squares, 
Latin squares, the map colouring or four-colour problem, the 
eight queens problem, the Game of Nim (C. L. Bouton, Annals 
of Mathematics, 2nd ser. voL i., 1902), unicursal or maze prob- 
lems, theory of knots, tesselation or parquetry, decimation 
problems and the Problem of the Virgins. Such subjects as 
cryptograms, bridge problems, and chess problems, while deeply 
studied, continue largely unmathematical. 

A hint as to the historical sequence (mentioning only conspic- 
uous early investigators) in the development of the elementary 
fundamental subjects in this field may be afforded by the fol- 
lowing bare list: (1) Figurate numbers (triangular, square, and 
polygonal numbers generally, pyramidal, cubic, prismoidal 
numbers, etc.) —earliest Pythagoreans, Nicomachus (r. 200 
A.D.), Diophantus (c* 250 a.d.), Fermat (c62i), Lagrange and 
Euler (1770), Gauss (iSoi); (2) the binomial cocflicients — re- 
puted Chinese writings of 14th century, Michael Stifei (1544), 
Briggs (1620), Pascal (1665), Leibniz (1666), Newton (1676), 
Wallis ([6S5), J. Bernoulli (1713); (3) permutations, combina- 
tions, probability — J. Bernoulli (1713); (4) symmetric functions 
— Girard (1629), De Moivre (1698), Newton (1707), Waring 
(1762), Lagrange (1770); (5) determinants — Leibniz (1690), 
Cramer (1750), Lagrange (1773), Gauss (1801), Cauchy (2815); 
(6) the application of generating functions to problems in parti- 
tions — Euler (1770), Ferrers (1S53), Sylvester (1S82). 

Illustrative Examples. — Consider the following simple prob- 
lem in permutations (one of the two traditional uses of the term, 
here meaning “arrangement”): What numbers of two figures 
each (in the usual dccadic notation) can be formed with the 
digits, I, 3, 5, 7? To make the problem precise it must be stated 
whether repeated use of a digit in the representation of a 
single number will be permitted. Wc may obviously form a 


tabic as follows: 

Tens’ digit 

T 

3 

5 

7 

Units’ digit 

X 

II 

31 

51 

71 

3 


33 

53 

73 

5 

IS 

35 

55 

75 

7 

17 

37 

57 

77 


The numbers arc all distinct and are clearly .f- =16 altogether, 
of which four, those in the “principal diagonal” have rci)catcd 
digits, leaving 4.3 = t 2 numbers with digits distinct. 

Analogous problems in combinations arc distinguished from 
problems in permutations in that the arrangement of the ele- 
ments is now regarded as without significance, attention being 
devoted merely to which elements are selected. For example: 
In how many ways can two numbers whose sum is even be se- 
lected from among the numbers, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8? We note first 
that both summands must be even or both odd to have an even 
number as their sum, and that the order of their choice is 
immaterial. Again the problem must be made precise by stipu- 
lating whether or not two equal summands are to be acce]>tcd. 
Suppose distinct summands only arc desired. For odd summands, 
there are two pairs using the number i, namely (i, 3), (i, 5) 
and one more using the number 3, namely (3, 5). There arc 
similarly three pairs using the number 2, namely (2, 4), (2, 6), 
(2, 8), two new pairs using 4 but not 2, namely (4, 6) and (4, 8), 
and one remaining pair (6, 8). The total number of pairs is 
therefore ( 2 +i)+( 34 -^ 4 "x) —9. 

Two Numerical Functions. — Before making a systematic 
study of such problems, it is desirable to introduce two numerical 
functions. The first of these logically, although not historically, 
Is the factorial fimclion ?i\ ox \nj defined, for n>i, as the con- 
tinued product of the natural numbers up to an<l including 
Thus n! = i.2 ..(w— i).w. For each positive integer w>x, Wc 
have the recursion relation («+i) 1 — (?J+t)(^»!). In conformity 
with this relation we naturally define i! as r an«l o! as i, and 
regard n\ for negative integers as not finite. The first few values 
of nl are given by o! s=i, i! 2I «2, 3! —6, 4I —24, 5I »i2a, 
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6! =720, 7! =5,040, 8! =40,320, oI =362,880. The value of ;z! 
increases, with increasing //, with extraordinary rapidity. The 
remarkable size of the answers to certain combinatorial prob- 
lems due to this fact has interested and astonished generations of 
schoolboys. For large values of ?i an approximation of nl is 
afforded by Stirling’s asymptotic formula (1730), which, to give 

only the leading term, approximates ;/! by (27r/z) where 

c is the ^‘Naperian base”, 2-71828 • • • . The factorial function 
(;/ — i)l may be regarded as exhibiting the integral values only 
of the celebrated ganuna Jiindinit (of hhilerl, Ft/z), while l^.v) is 
defined for complex numbers generally. Lt is of interest that 
r(J) = V TT, and more gcneniily r(.v) F ( i — .v) = 7r/siii (tt -• .v). 
I’urther study of this function lends through the very heart of 
modern analysis to difference equations, complex functions, 
definite integrals, contour integration, asymptotic .scries, cic. 
In number theory wl+i may be used in Kuclid’s proof that 
the number of primes is infinite, and occurs al.so in W’iLsoiFs 
theorem. 

The next function needed is the binomial roejfifiont 


a numerical function of two indc[)eiulent integers, ;z, As and 
definable in terms of factorials by --zz! / [fzz — A) ! Al], 
(Newton, 1676), although much older than cither factorials or 
the binomial theorem. The values of may be convenientl.v 


cxhihitcfl by the so-called ihiscaFs arithmetical triangle 
(Apianus, 1527; Michael Stifol, 1544; illaise Pascal, 1605; ami 
apparently by C’hu Shi-kie, 1303), where the (k F i).st element 
counting whether from left to right or from right to left in the 

(/z+i)st horizontal row (counting from the top) is Q)* 
The triangle extends downward indefinitely, Jt starts as follows: 


1 


I i; 


I 2 T 


I 


I 


I 

5 


A 


3 

so 


6 


3 I 

4 I 

30 5 J 


A table of its values up to ;z, A -50, is given by J. W. L. 
(ilaishcr {Afn\scu}*cr aj Mathematu s, 47, 1017, 07 107). The 
law of formation of a horizontal row from (he dements of 
the row above may he expressed ironciscly by the c<m<ljtk»ns 

alone, are used in establishing by complete induction the 
binomial theorem: 

(a+.T)” = h Lv’‘4 

fot positive integral exponents u. In the theory of combinat.ion.s 
(1) sometimes denoted by nQ, and may then be called *‘the 

A-combinalion of or *‘thc number of combinations of n dis- 
tinct things taken A at a time without repetitious/* 

Many important and surprising relations hold among these 
binomial coeflicients for which reference may be made to Hagen, 
Synopsis der hoheren Matltemaiik (voL i, 1891, p. 64 sqq.^ or 
Netto, chap, xhi*)* 

Tvfo Fundamental Problems.^ — ^Perhaps the simplest and 
most fundamental general problem in the subject of permuta- 
tions may be stated in traditional form as follows: To determim 
a systematic method of securing once <md only once each possible 
arrangement (or ‘‘permutation**) of k things selected from among 


n given distinct thiny.s; (a) lohcn repetitions arc allowed, (h) xvhen 
the things in each arrangement of A things are distinct. Also to 
dclermino the number of such arrangements. In an “arrange- 
ment** as here used, the only feature con.sidercd Ls the ordinal 
coLini of the distinct objects, z.c., as to which is first, which is 
second, which is think and .so foilh. \\*hen repetitions are 
permitted, one may select the iirst object for our arrangement 
in any one of n ways, since one may .select any one of the given 
objects of the stl to be the first of the arrangement. This 
having been done one can again select any one of the n as the 
second, anti .so forth, obtaining n^' f)0.ssihlc arrangements of 
exactly A things from among n permutation.^ permitted. For 
repetitkins not permit tc‘d, the first is selected in an)' one of n 
wa_vs, the second arl)itraril3' from among the (zz — i) left avail- 
able. 'Fills makes n{n — i) ways of .selecting this first ordered 
pair. 'The third may be cho.sen a,s any one of the zz~2 remaining 
thing.s, giving /z(zz — r) (;z — 2) distinct possible ordcretl triads, 
and so forth. 'Fhe number of distinct arrangements of A distinct 
elements selected from among n given distinct elements is 
therefore ;z(;z~- r) • - ■ f/z-A-f i ) -zzi/Oz — A) ! , denoted sometimes 
by iJ^kj “the A* permutations of zz,” or “the number of arrange- 
ments (or jicrmutatioris) of n di.stinct things taken A at a lime 
without repetitions.” 

The corresponding firobUmi in combinations is in some ways 
more fundamental, it may bo stated as follows: To determine 
a sy.\temiilie method of srenring ante and only once each possible 
combination of k ihi}u\s sTleetcd from among n given distinct things: 
(a) when repetitions are allowed, (Ij) wht'n the things in each com- 
bination of A things are distinct. Also to determine the number 
of such comb inai ions. H3" a, comliinalion is meant a collection 
without regard to the scf|uence or order among the elements. 
Instead of starting afresh as may be done, let us assume that 
the permutation probbnn has iieen solved and a table is before 
us giving all distinct arrangcnuaits of A things selected from 
among the given n. Wo may treat to .some extent simultaneously 
cases (a) and (l>). 1’he following procedure is analogous to the 
use of the Sieve of hlralosfhcnes (z , 230 n.a) in the theory of prime 
numbers. Establish in any ar])itrary manner a sequence among 
the “arrangements” appearing in the table. Take the first 
arrangement. Note wbzit A things arc there contained. Go 
through the entire table cro.ssing out all other arrangements 
comprising these same A things and constituting merely rear- 
rangements of this first accepted arrangement. Proceed to the 
next arrangement that has not yet been crossed out and repeat 
the r>roress. This is clearly a procedure that never requires one 
to turn buck arul re-examine or cross out any arrangement once 
:u:cei)te<I, All thc‘. arrangements that finally remain will con- 
stitute also ilistinct combinations. In case (b) when no arrange- 
ment contains nrpeated elements, the number of distinct ar- 
rangements which constitute the same combination is dearly 
/.-/** -A!, .since it is ^wssiblc to arrange a given sot of A things in 
exactly A! ways and each of these possible ways must appear 
once and only once in the table. The entire collection of 
ft/** -?/!/(« —A) I distinct arrangements contains therefore each 
combinatioji exactly hi times, so that the number of distinct 

combinations is (m!/(w— A) l/Al or 

Before taking up the count in case (a), the case of combina- 
tions with repeated elements, it is convenient to note certain 
combinatorial relations in a set of integers arranged in increas- 
ing order. Consider a set, Sy of A distinct numbers selected from 
among the first n+h-’i natural numbers, and let this set be 
arranged in increasing order. It is to be noted that the Ath num- 
ber in this set, s, 2, * • • , A) cannot be less than h nor 

more than 1. For its smallest value would occur when 

the first h numbers of the set are consecutive, giving the value 
hy and its largest value would occur when the last k—h+i 
numbers are consecutive, giving the value w+A— i. If from 
the Ath number of the set we subtract A-^r, (A=i, 2, • - *, A), 
the consequent derived set, 5', will be arranged in non-decreas- 
ing order, and no one of its elements is greater than n. This 
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derived set may contain repeated elements. Two distinct given 
sets, s, result in two distinct derived sets, and conversely dis- 
tinct derived sets, s', correspond to distinct given ordered sets, 
We may state the following important theorem in parti- 
tions. For each set, s, of k distinct natural Jiumbers arranged 
in order of increasing magnitude selected from the first n+k — i 
natural nimibers, there is a uniquely determined set s' of k natural 
numbers arranged in order of magnitude selected with repetitions 
allowed, from the first n statural numbers, and conversely. Re- 
turning now to case (a) for combinations, we may imagine our 
original set of n distinct things numbered ordinally from ist 
to 7ith. In each combination of k things selected from this 
set, the k things retain their ordinal designation, so that each 
combination may have its k elements arranged ordinally in 
a unique manner except for repeated elements, among which 
order is regarded as immaterial. By applying the theorem stated 
above, we see that the theory of combinations allowing repeti- 
tions as considered in case (a) may be replaced by the theory 
of combinations of k elements selected from an initial set of 
n+k — i elements, no repetition being allowed. Thus the 
number of combinations permitting repetition in case (a) is 

(„+»-,). 

Partitions . — K subject at first sight independent of permu- 
tations but in fact almost identical with it is that of partitions, 
one theorem in which subject has been mentioned above. This 
topic is but a phase of the general liubiect of distributions, 
being the theory of combinations of summands having a given 
sum. For compactness in display, it is convenient to formulate 
the typical problem as follows: In how many ways can the 
number m+n be represented as the sum of exactly n distinct 
positive integers? Thus for 7^=4, w=2, we have 

6 = 3+1+ E + i~ 2+2-1- 1+ 1, 

two ways, and for 77 = 2, 777 = 4, we have 6= $+1=4+2 = 3+3, 
three ways. The following table was given by Euler who studied 
the recursion relations among the values. 
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If this partition function be denoted by F( 7 i, m), we have 
the relations of Euler: P(i ,m) — P(n,o) — Fin, i) — 1, P(«,w)=o, 

n 

{m<o ) , Pin, m)^P(:n — i , 7 n)+P{n,m—n ) , P{n,m) =^ Pis^ms), 

and of Stern (1840), 

P(n,m)=^P(n’-'L, wj+P(»— t, m--n) 

+P(/7— I, w— 2n)+P(w'-i, w~3?0+ •" • 

From the simplest tactical considerations (Ferrers, 1853) of 
the horizontal rows and vertical columns of a point diagram, 
(“lattice diagram’’ or “graph”) such as the following, one may 
infer an important general theorem. Here we have twenty 
points arranged in horizontal rows containing respectively; 5, 
4? 4> 3> 2, 2, points and also in vertical columns containing re- 
spectively 6, 6, 4, 3, I, points: • 
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tions we have the Theorem of Reciprocity (Sylvester, 1882): 
Every partition of n into k positive summands of which the greatest 
is equal to h, determines a reciprocal partition of 71 into h positive 
summands of which the greatest is equal to k. As immediate 
corollaries one has: 7 ' he 'number of partitions of 'U into k parts 
is equal to the 7 iumber of partitions of 71 into parts of ivhich the 
largest is k; and, The nuynber of partitions of 71 into 71 oi more than 
k parts is equal to the number of partii-ions of 71 with no part greater 
than k. 

Another Problem in Permutations. — ^Another typical gen- 
eral problem in the domain of permutations and combinations 

is the following: Given a partition of 71 , say ?i = ^7Zi+'77Za-l 1 - nth, 

to determine the number of distinct possible arrangements 
using all of « given things, each once only, of which Wi are 
alike (say of type i), are alike, but of another type (say 
type 2), and so forth, there being in all, h distinct types. Since 
rearrangements within each type are freely possible, among the 
total 77! possible arrangements of elements, one has wiil arrange- 
ments differing only with respect to interchanges among ele- 
ments of type I. These are independent of rearrangements 
within type 2, and so forth, giving 77!/ [mi! m2! • • • m^l] arrange- 
ments distinct with respect to type. This number is called a 
7 nuUmo 77 iial coefficient on account of its being the cocfScient of 
.rfi ocf'i • • • in the expansion of (.ri+.v2+ • • ■ +A'A)’*in powers 
of the separate arguments. This is the germ of two lines of in- 
vestigation, the study of the powerful method of generating 
fimctlo 7 is in which the coefficients of the several terms of a power 
series are interpreted as numerical functions (used throughout 
MacMahon’s treatise), and the study of divisibility of factorials 
by products of factorials, since the multinomial coefficient is 
necessarily an integer. {See Dickson, History of Theory of 
Nu7nhers, voL i., ch. ix.) As to generating functions, lack of 
space and the complexity of the subject require us to dismiss 
briefly this fundamental tool for research in combinatorial 
analysis. It is known that 


(i +:v) (i +X-) (x +.\:3) (r +A*^)* 


I 

(i-j;)(i-.t3)(i-x5)(i-a-7). . . 


is a valid identity for all complex values of x less in absolute 
value than unity. By imagining the expansion in power series 
and comparing coefficients, we infer at once that the nu 7 nher 
of rcprescnlations of 71 as a sum of odd integers allowing repeii- 
tio 7 is is equal to the 7 iu 7 nhcr of rcprestfitations of n as a sii 7 n of 
distinct mtegers (allowing both odd and even numbers). De 
Morgan’s theorem illustrating the simplest case of Sylvester’s 
dcfvimerants, proved by use of generating functions, states that 
the nimiher of rcprcscyit a tions of n as a sufn of the iiumhers 1, 2, 3, 
allowing repetitions is cgtiod to the 'integer lying 7 iearcst to 

xVO^+3)*- 

Sets and Subsets. — ^Thc theory of combinations with distinct 
elements is identical with the theory of finite aggregates or finite 
sets. Many of the concepts apply equally to all well-dcfinecl 
sets whether finite or infinite. There are many grave philosoph- 
ical difficulties associated with the general definition of set (see 
Whitehead and Russell, PrincipiaMalheinat'ica,vo\.,i., ch. ii., 
particularly p. 63 sqq), but this concept lies at the basis of 
modern analysis. (Hobson, Functions of a Real Variable, 2iul 
ed. I, p. t"2.) One may at least say that a set is a collection 
comprising distinct objects of any sort, called elements of the 
set, such that it may be definitely ascertained whether any 
arbitrarily assigned object is or is not an element of the set. 
If A and B are sets, A is called a subset of B (and B a superset 
of A) if and only if each clement of A is an element of B. Thus 

is a subset and superset of itself. It is convenient to introduce 
a unique null-set with no elements which is a subset of every set. 
Any subset of A which is neither A itself, nor the null-set is a 
proper subset of A. The elements common to two sets A and B 
constitute the sectiofi or logical prodyict of A and B. The set 
each element of which is in at least one of the sets A, B, is the 
spread or logical sum of A and B. Given three seds A, B, C, 
the sets A and B are said to be supplc^ncntary In C, if and only if 


From such observa- 
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and B have no common elemeiU, and C is their si)rea(l. Jn 
this case only is siii)traction possi’hle. We ^sritc then B~C'-A, 
and A—C—B. This notion may be used to demonstrate ihe 
theorem, IJ n>k>li, thr n umber of tomb'niatious o/ u disliuit 
iakcu k at a time iwltkout repetitious), which include h 
s perilled eJemeuis, i.\ equal to the number of combinations of these 
same n things taken n — k at a time {without repetitions) whiJi 
exdiide each oj these h specified things. In particular for 

Jiz=o^ = If a set has a iinite number, of 

elements, the total number of su])sets is since each element 
in turn may independently be included or excluded. JIeiiCt‘ 

t/ = v= I in the binomial expansion. 

Uniform Correspondences. — If a coru'spondence is estab- 
lished from a set M to a set B such that for each <‘leinent <d .1 
there is one and only one corresponding:? element of />, tin* ta)rrc- 
spondence is uniform (or “one to one’' in the broad .sensed from 
J to /i, and determines a singlc'Valiied (cm uniform) fumtifoi 
“on A to />.” d'his is the sense in which “function” is now 
used throughout mathematics, after successive exttmsions 
through centuries. If a corres[)ondence is one-to one rc‘ciprocall\' 
from A to B so as to establish an actual pairing off of elenie/rls 
of .'I against elements of B, it is biunijorm (or “one-to one” in | 
the narrow sense of “onedo-one recifirocally”;. The <*orre j 
spoiulence then has a unique biuniform inverse corre.sponth-nce 
A.'”^ from B to /I, which determines the .same tallying [Kiiring 
off. Two sets between which there can exist a biuniform tmre- 
spondence arc said to be equivalent or to liave the same nir 
dinal number, {See Numbkk, or < 'aiitor, Theory of 7'tansfinilr 
Numbers [trans.j, /oi5.) W'hen two tinile s(d.^ .1 and B have 
the same cardinal number/;, there exist n\ di.stinet biunifonn 
corrcsporifiences from .1 to /L It is sometinu's eonveniemt to 
select one of these corres])ond(‘nces as a prindpal corresfxmd 
eacc and by means <;f it esta.bJi.sh a eorrt‘si)ondii)g notation 
for the two sets. When -1 and /> eoincMe, tliis principal corn- 
si>on(lence is cho.sen as nieixdy the ideuThul (‘orrest>onil(‘ncc 
whereby each element eorrc'sponds to itself. A biujuform 
rorrchp;)n(lence withiij a single set njay be ('alleil a sukdifu- 
tion (or “j)ermutatioii“ in the more fundamental stmsei. d'he 
simplest type of substitution is a (ireuhu or tydie substitut itni, 
pernuitecl elements all following in a single c>cit\ Kach tde- 
menl of the cycle may he carried into any other element t>f 
the cycle by repeating the given correspondeiu'e or Its inverse 
sutTiciently often. (Where Ihe cycle ('ontaius but a finite num' 
her of elements, the inverse is itself tiblaim^d i>y repeat, iug the 
direct correspomlencc a certain number of times.) The simplest 
cyclic substitution after the iilentity is a iranspositian, by 
which a single pair of elements is interchanged, ami every other 
clement left unaltered. Jiaeh substitution in a finite set may be 


sarily finite), A and B. Let ii denote a variable element of d, 
and b a variable element of B, A set (' is called a direct product 
of J and Ti (to be distinguisiieil fnnn “logical prodinT”) if 
there is a biiiniform correspondence between the ehaneiits of C 
and the ordcreil i>aii*s {a, h). If the elements of (’ are indepen- 
dent algebraic variables, then C is called a general matrix on 
(AJ^j). The variable a is said to determine the thorizontal) 
roio and b the (vertical) (otumn of tlie matrix. When J and B 
have the snnie canlinal number, the matrix is square. If a 
principal corrrs[>ondence i.s chosen betw(‘en .>1 and B, the nota- 
tion .v.t.i ai'quircs a meaning, 'fhe set of all these variables with 
repeated sLibM'rii>ls are sai<l to constitute the primipal diagonal 
of Ihe .square matrix', 'fhere need be no preas^^igned arrange- 
m<*iil among the ehanents of J. 'I'hus, if A con.sihts of the three 
syml)ols f-, X,o, then thi‘r(‘ is a general square^ matrix of nine 
imh'pendenl variables, say :c< ‘zc,,,, -Ztct, w -zc. o, wm, 

.c„., •a'lio, which can lie written in any order f>ut of which 
w and 7c„„ form the tdeinenls of the principal diagonal, and 
tor e.xam[>le, tCvo. ‘.’c i , 7r. - are in the same row (in some order). 
By a defe) minantal prodiut of the idtaneiUs of a general s<(uare 
matrix of order n. /,<■., witli n rows and n columns, is meant a 
product H \'ut, of eli*ments “one from each row and each column,” 
thiit is, a product of elements wdiere the first subscri[>ts, a, 
take on each value in A once and only once, and the .second 
snbscri{)t.s, b, take on each value on<‘e and only once. Tor ex- 
ampl(‘, the following are diderminanlal produi'ts of the matrix 
givmi above, « 7c. . C'jt , 'a‘on v- , vc- , a* ,, but such 

a product as:a,o7£' f vc- is not :i d<‘l(*nninantal product since 
; among first .‘-*ubscri[>ts \ ap[)ears twice ami o not at all. The 
; jirodiict of the eienumts <»f the princi[#al diagonal i.s always a 
deterttiiiianlal [irociuct Hhe prituipal tleterminantal product). 
Fora finite s(pian‘ matrix of oniiu* there are n\ such de.ter- 
rninantal products. (Only ii''— .o/-t a arc indcficndcnt [Polya, 
Arih.d. .\hith. u. Thys. l.^| ,',j [roif)!, pp. .d)<) “.T/al.) N(»w each 
product dclermini's a biunifonn correspiindence Irom A to B 
ami hcnci^ among the .si»t of .s\ ndiols u.sed in common by the 
two .s<‘is. 'I'his corn*s]>ond£‘ncc is that by which the value of a 
appearing as first subscript in any faett/r corresponds to the 
value of b vvhitdi i.s thi* sei'ond .subscript of this same factor. 

I 'I'hus for a square matrix of fuiitir onlcr, each of the nl deter- 
! minantal t>rodu<'fs dclerrttinc.s rlefinitcly tdther an even or Lin 
o<id substitution. 'Tlu* principal lietenninantai product deter- 
mint‘^ the identical substitution which is oven. For ;;> i, there 
are tin* .same nurnlxT. nl/,\ of even as of odd substitutions, do 
j eaidi of tiu* nl del enninautal products a sign is attached, if 
the .substitution it det'ines is even, , if the .substitution is odd. 

' rile algebraic sum of all tliese signed products is defined as 
j the determinant of the general mjitrix. {Sec Dktkumimants.) 

I h'or a matrix of order nine, the product .V:^ 7 .ClHV}|^vofir 7 .^vs^V 3 -i.vo.lVfia 
I detennine.s the cycles (*’7.-55) Ciol (0), with three of an even 
j number of elements. 'Phis product is given the minus sign. 

' h’or the traditional method of determining the sign of a term 


c.rprcs'scd (in an Uifinite. uumher of ways) as the result of a finite ; by eounting “permanences” and “inversions,” see Scott and 


nmnbcr of transpositions^ but more ‘interestingly, us the result of a Matihew’s, Theory of Determinants ( 2 nd cd., i<) 0 .\, p. 
finite number of component eyelk substitutions each vf wkidi Symmetric Functions. — The application of substitution 
kdws unaltered every eknwitl permuted {not left imariant) by any ^.roups to iilgi-bra liiids !i ricli development in tlu> Galois Theory 
other oJ the component lyclie. xuhsUliitloits. Thus each suhsti- Ktmattons. 'I’he simplest tc)i>ir in this connection, essentially 
tution breaks up the given finite set of elements into uni<iuely prcliininarv and incidental to the latter subject, is the theory of 
determined cycles. A substitution within a linittf set is said j xvmmelrie functions, fumlamentally equivalent to much of the 
to be twt or odd according as the number of cycles each with t theory of disi ributions. A symmetric rational integral function 
an even number of elements is even or odd. In this connection (,f indcryendtmt variables may be c.\'pres.se<l as a sum 

wc havc the important theorem: A subsMutum in a finite set ,)f ^ach of the form where ii, ij, - • • k 

which is expressible as the result of tin even number of IraMsposi" are non-negative integers, where the summation sign, il, covers 
tions is even, and^ one expressible as the result of <m odd number ^11 terms obtainable by transpositions among the variables. 
of transpositions is odd. Each substitution is either even or odd, 'phe sum 2J a'' fP* • ■ ■ v** has a unique term for which 
but never both even and add. This is called the leader, and the whole 

Any study of substitutions leads to the consideration of sum is called a monomial sum. A monomial sum is completely 
iroups of substitutions. From this fundamental point of view iacnlifie.! by the specificatwH, (/,,*■., • • • »„) of its leader, where 
the theory of permutations (in the sense of arrangements) so the final set of zeros, if any, may be omitted, and where suc- 
far as the case of distinct elements is concerned is a pha^‘ of the cessive equal indices such as f *-i may Im con- 

study of substitutions among elements of subsets of a given set. <lensed by writing . The most imix>rtant monomial sums are 
Matirlces and Determinants.— -Given two sets (not neces- the « elementary symmetric functions ( i ”'),(/»= t, 2 , • • • , ») and 
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the infinite sequences of power-sums^ Sm =(^w), (w=i, 2, * - •)> 
So = n. It is often convenient to define the symbol (i "0 for 
m>n as identically zero, thereby enabling many recursion 
relations to hold universally. Another important fundamental 
system of symmetric functions is the infinite sequence of homo- 
geneous product-sums denoted by hm where for example, 
h = (4) + (3i) + (2^) + (2i^) + (i^), and hni generally is the sum of 
all monomial sums whose specifications are partitions of m. A 
system of great interest, relatively little studied in this con- 
nection (Thiele, i88q) is the system comprising in addition to /o=i, 
and fi==(i)/w, the algebraic semi-invariants, tm (Cayley, 1S86) 
definable by the implicit recursion relation 

\ k ) 

Here U{ca, r/ 3 , - - •, cv) («, / 3 , • • • , v), 

im(oL+c, P+Cy • - , v+c)=^U{ay jfi,- * • , v), w>i, 

butforw = x,2, • • • = /,(Q:,jS, • • * yv)+c. For the relations among 
these involved in Newton’s Identities, Waring’s Formulae and 
the proofs, and generalizations, the reader is referred to treatises 
on Algebra. The entire subject of symmetric functions acquires 
new significance when studied from the point of view of alge- 
braic invariants. The differential operators of invariant theory 
are illustrated for example by the Hammond operator, Z>, used 
to determine explicit coefficients in certain expansions. {See 
MacMahon.) The process Iransvcction by which concomitants 
of a system of forms are obtained suggests the use of mnlii- 
lincar symmetric functions of m systems, a subject not yet devel- 
oped. The set of independent variables, i 3 , • • • , i') may be- 
come infinite in number or even continuously infinite as in the 
theory of integral equations. Or again all explicit mention of 
them may be suppressed as in certain algebraic studies, and a 
general theory including that of symmetric functions be de- 
veloped, but applica])le to much wider domains. Determinants 
in non-commutativc domains have been investigated {sec Linear 
Algebras), and this suggests further problems in this line also. 

Biblxoguapiiy. — E, NcLto, Lchrbuch der Combinatorik (2nd ed., 
1927), Theory of distributions in general: P. A. MacMahon, Com- 
bhialory Analysis (2 vols., 10x5-16), and Iniroducthn to Combinatory 
Aimlysis (1920). See also Dickson, History of the Theory of Numbers 
(vol. ii. iQ2o; ch. i., ‘‘Polygonal, pyramidal and figuratc numbers,” ch. 
iii. “Partitions.” Among collections of mathematical recreations are 
the following: W. W. R. Ball, Mathematical Recreations (sth cd., 
10 ii) ; H. E. Dudeney, Canterbury Puzzles (2nd cd., 1010) : W. Ahrens, 
Math. UnterhaUungC 7 i und Spiele (3rd cd., 1921) ; E. Lucas, ReerSa- 
tions mathematiques (18S2-94, 4 vols.) ; P. A. MacMahon, New 
Mathematical Pastimes (1921). ^ (A. A. B.) 

COMBINES. The term ‘"combine” is in popular use through- 
out Great Britain and the Dominions as a synonym for what is 
more commonly Spoken of in the United States as a “merger.” It 
is employed to denote the large and probably monopolistic con- 
cern which results from the permanent “combination” of a number 
of smaller concerns in the same line of business. The combine 
is one form of industrial consolidation and^ is dealt with more 
fully, along with other forms, under Trusts, 

COMBING. Prior to the development of mechanical means 
of fibre-spinning, each fibre was treated in accordance with its 
nature — ^more particularly its length. Thus the silk fibre 400 to 
600yd. long was readily reeled. The cotton fibre — often not more 
than an inch in length — ^was spun out what is known as the spindle- 
draft system, a comparatively thick sliver of the material, usually 
drawn from a bundle of the raw material, being actually attenuated 
into a finer sliver while twist is being inserted, the twist simply 
controlling the fibres and keeping the thread intact while the fibres 
are gliding upon one another. On the attenuation's being completed 
much more twist is inserted, usually to give the maximum strength 
to the thread. Two fibres — ^flax and long wool — did not lend them- 
selves to either of these processes, being either too short for reel- 
ing or too long for spindle-draft spinning. For flax a process 
termed “scutching” or “dressing” has been evolved; for wool a 
process termed “combing.” It is interesting to note, however, 
that the dressing process for flax has been successfully applied to 
what is termed waste or spun silk, and the combing process (orig- 
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inally worked out for wool) even to comparatively short cotton 
fibres — for reasons which are obvious when the process of combing 
is understood. 

As Bishop Blaize, a saint of the 4th or 5th century, is the patron 
saint of the wool-combers, it seems probable that the craft goes 
back at least into mediaeval times. In its latest form as a handi- 
craft, wool-combing was performed with two combs, one of which, 

after being heated, was fixed to 

the "‘pad-post.” The wool to be 
combed was then lashed by hand 
into the teeth of this fixed comb, 
and the fringe hanging from it 
was then combed by drawing the 
other comb, also heated, at right 
angles across the face of the pad- 
post comb, gradually slraighten- 
ing out all the fibrous mass. After 
feeding back into the pad-post 
comb and again combing, the ulti- 

mate result was that both combs 

hfd equally a straightened fringe 
“pad-post,” and the wool is lashed of WOOl fibres. The WOOi was 
into the teeth of the comb. The then drawn off each comb in suc- 
fringe is then combed by drawing 

another heated comb through it and C<^SS10n, by hand, aS a COntmu- 
the fibres are gradually straightened OUS silver SOmC three tO five feet 
out on both combs ]ong, leaving in the comb “milk- 

ings” and “backings” which were combed with the subsetjuent lot, 
and “noil” — the short fibres actually left in the comb teeth, which 
were too short to comb again. The combed slivers were then 
broken up and again combed, this operation being termed 
‘"straightening”; little noil was taken out, but the long fibres were 
arranged longitudinally in a neat sliver from which a parallel- 
fibre thread — termed a worsted thread — could be spun. Hand- 
combing was practised as an established craft until about 1S60 
when the development of the machine comb, interacting with the 
supply of merino wool from Australia (Botany bay — Whence the 
term Botany wool), resulted in the evolution of an industry turn- 
ing over many times the weight of material that had been turned 
over by the hand- combers. 

Cartwright’s Invention. — ^Dr. Edmund Cartwright, a clergy- 
man with an unusually ingenious mind, thought out, about 1 785 
to 1800, the ideas which underlie the two types of comb at pres- 
ent in use. In the first comb he employed a vertical cylinder or 
barrel into which the comb teeth were fixed more or loss radially, 
this being the prototype of the various forms of Heilman combs 
which arc now employed both in the short wool and long cotton 
industries. In the second comb he placed the large carrying cylin- 
der horizontally, charging it with tufts of combed wool overlaid 
so that on being drawn off a continuous sliver was formed. Thus 
the idea of hand-combing was imitated, but with circular combs 
lending themselves to continuity of action. 

Other inventors followed Cartwright, but it was not until Heil- 
man, Lister and Holden were at work that the comb showed signs 
of being a practical success. Heilman and Lister were both prac- 
tically successful with their “tuft” combs, Heilman employing 
the vertical and Lister the horizontal circular positions. In a great 
lawsuit Heilman proved himself to be the first inventor of the 


“tuft” idea; Lister promptly bought him out and suppressed his 
vertical cylindrical comb in Britain from about 1854 to xgoo, 
when, French combers having established a large trade with this 
comb on the Continent and having become the envy of their Brit- 
ish competitors, attempts were made to wre.st some of the finest 
wool trade from them, and this necc.ssitated the reintroduction of 
the Heilman comb for wool In the meantime, however, a Mr. 
Donisthorpe, working in Leeds with a man named Noble, evolved 
another type — ^now termed the “Noble” comb {see Worsted 
Manufacture) — and this has proved the best for crossbred and 
medium Botany wools. It consists of Cartwright’s horizontal large 
circle, with two smaller horizontal circles which work inside the 
larger circle, touching tangentially, and thus forming two combing 
positions. The wool is dabbed into the pins of the touching circles, 
and as in revolving these separate, the combed wool lies be- 
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tween them as a continuous fringe on the inside of the large circle 
and the outside of the small circle. These two fringes are drawn 
off by vertical rollers, united together and also to the two corre- 
sponding silvers from the other combing position, thus forming 
what is termed the “top." The short ri})rcs, termed “noil,” rest in 
the teeth of the two small circles inside the large circle. I'his noil 
is throwm out with “noil-knives” so that (lie small combs are freed 
from fibre in order to proceed continuously with the comliiiig oper- 
ation in conjunction with the larger circh* which has lietui freed hy 
the drawing-off roIlcTS. The wool which has lo follow on for 
combing is now lifted out of the pins of (he large comb, a little 
more is drawn off and dabbed into the pins of lioth large and small 
circles wdiere they impinge, and the combing oi)eiath)n is con- 
tinued. The Noble comb is not a "tufi ” comb, and, with the excep- 
tion of the dabbing mechanism, is circular and continuous in till its 
motions. Thus of the practical comlis emiiloyed for 1 )olh wool 
and cotton to-day, three — viz., ListcT’s, Holden's and Heilman’s — 
are “tuft” combs and one — the Noble—a non-luft comb. All, 
however, deliver continuous combt'd slivers The Hialnian cotton 
comb, specially designed for the uurposi' by Nasmith and other 
cotton engineers, is the only type which has evt'r been successfully 
employed for cotlon. Only (he best cottons — Sea Island. F.gvjitian 
and the very bc'st American — are comlied. ( \. I’. 11 > 

COMBUSTION. This term implies the process of burning 
and in the popular mind is generally associated with the produc- 
tion of flame (c/.v.). So far a.s terrestrial conditions are con- 
cerned, it is due to the combination of a combustible substance 
with oxygen and the ccaisequcait evolulion of heat. Th(‘ exmditiem 
of flame is due to the oxidalioa of gases or vapours at a vc‘ry rapui 
rate so that high temperatures are altaiiu'd, Llic molecailcjs con- 
cerned thereby becoming highly radiant. Sclent iiically, the term 
ha.s a broader meaning and is extendial to otht*r oxidaiion.s. At 
atmospheric temperature oxidation of a combu.stible malerinl 
generally occurs, if at all, only very slowdy, and usually wd(h little 
outward manifestation. When, howt'ver, the temperatiin* is rai.sed, 
as for example by the application of .some external source of 
heat, the process becomes greatly accel<*rat(*t), and if the “ignition 
point'* be reached, heat will bo develoiH'd at a rale greaUir thari 
that at which it can be dissipa((‘d arid (lame will (‘nsue. Thas, when 
a lighted match is ai)pli(‘d to coal-gas issuing from a jet. the 
temperature is so rai.sed that self-propellaiit ('ombination is c.stab- 
lished between the ga.s and the oxygen of (h(' air widi which i\ 
intermingles, llame then apjuv'irs au<l i.s mninuum‘d at the jet. 
Similarly, when coal i.s heaped t)n a bn*, its volatile con.stituent.s 
liberated by heat mix with the surrounding air and after ignition 
give rise to flame; the re.sicluai coke, consi.sling largely of t'arbon, 
becomes incandescent, its primary o.xidatioa proceeding without 
flame. 

The explanation of the nature of fire or flame was .sought. In 
very early times. At first fire wa.s thought to he an ehnnent, but 
ns far back as the fourth century n.c. it was dernonslrattal IIkU 
air plays an important part in llic plK^nomenon. During the middle 
ages, however, the notion of an *'c:lenienL of fire*' universally jire- 
vailed until Francis jtacon classed it among his “phantoin.s of 
the market place” as one of tlio.sc “fu*(i<ms which spring from 
vain and false theories” (Novum Orf;uiium). The first im{>ortant 
experimental study of combustion commenced with the Oxford 
School of Chemistry al’^out x66o und<*r the h.*adership of Robi‘rt 
Boyle. With the a.s.sistancit of his pupil Robert Hookt% he had 
contrived his “Machina Boylenna,’* a forerunner of the modern 
air-pump, and by its aid proved that neither chiircoal nor sulphur 
bums when strongly heated in vessels exhausted of air, although 
each inflames as soon as air is readmitted. Having found that 
a mixture of either sub.stance with nitre catches fire even when 
heated in a vacuum, Boyle concluded that combustion depend.s 
upon the action of something common to both air and nitre. He 
concluded further that, in the calciimtion of metals a ponderable 
“fire-stuff** is taken up, thus accounting for the gain in weight 
already observed by the French physician, Jean Rcy, in 1630. 
Robert Hooke said (Microiraphiaf 1665) . . that shining 

tran^ent body which we call Flame, is nothing else but a mixture 
of Air, and votatil sulphureous parts of dissoluble or combustible 


bodies, which arc acting upon each oilier whilst they ascend. . . 

It was, however, John Mnyow, another of Boyle’s pupils, who in 
his Tractatiis Quinqur Medico-Pliysici (1O74I expounded views 
nearest lo those held to-day. In common with Hooke, Mayow 
regarded Iieat and light as originating in the motitms of particles. 
By making the now familiar ex])erimem of burning a candle or 
other sub.stance in a bell jar of air enclosed over water, he ol> 
serwd that the air is diminished in liulk by combustion and that 
when ihe llame exjjires the residual air is inae'tive and will not 
.supiiort combu.stion. Also he (ibservetl that (lie respiration of 
animals in an en<]osi‘fl space had the same effect, and concluded 
that respiration and combii^tion were analogous processes. He 
tJierefore {jostiilated the existence of two kinds of particles: 
{(I) inflammable jiarticles whith t*xist in all combustible sub- 
stances, and (/M nilro-aerial particles which, originating in the 
sun, become linkerl to norinai aerial particles (which per sc are 
inert) in the upper atmosphere. These* particles (</ and b) are 
mutually so hostile that when suitably brought together they 
en({*r into .sharp conflict, whereby they are thrown into violent 
motion the outcome of which is the app(‘arancc of fire. Such a 
view' difft*rs from that jiropounded by A. L. Lavoisier a century 
later and now held, in that fi.) it did not recognize that common 
air is a mixture of two physically .similar but chemically distinct 
gn.ses, and tii.) it regarded comfnislion only a.s Ihe interplay and 
not as (lit* actual combining of two o]>[)Osit(‘ kinds of particles. 
Hut fur his early death in 1679 hlayow might have discovered 
(ht* gas now callt^d oxygen 

At the lu*ginniiig o^ tlfe iSlh century, another view of combus- 
tion known as the “phlogiston” theory, originally propounded by 
J J. Becker ). was deveh»ped and tiromulgated by 

Cj. E. Staid, and soon bi'carne uni\XTsally accei)t<*d. According 
to this th(*ory, nil rombu.silble bodie.s contain at least twm “prin- 
ciplc.s” — one of “<‘onil)us|ibility” i ailed ])hl()gislon (from the 
(»re<‘k <^Xoyt(7rus\ burnt) whiHi escaf)f*.s daring combustion, and 
the otlier of “incoinbnst ibiltt y” which remain.s behind as the ash. 
.More easily combustible sidi.strmce^, c g , charcoal, were supposed 
lo consi.^l so largtdy of phlogiston that after its escape during 
combustion little or no vi.'-ibli* re*^idue remains. The inherent 
cleh'H of the theory wa.s that it dhl not account for the fact that 
the products of combustion are invariably heavier than the original 
.substance, ''fhis wa.s ovk^nomt* by a.scribing to phlogiston a nega- 
fivt* W(dghf. 'Flu* phlogLtoii theory dominated chemi.siry during 
the greater part of the. r.Sih century hut it did not long survive 
the discovery of ox>'gen by K. \V. wSchoele and by J. rriostley; 
for Lavoisier was aldi* t.o prove that this gas is really the active 
con.stitiHmt of air, and^ in after Henry Cavendish’s dis- 

covery of (he composition of waf(*r, he correctly interi>rcted its 
compound nature as an o.xide of hydrogen. In hi.s Rcflrctinns sur 
It: PhloidsfUjne he denic^d the cxi.stence of phlogiston and pro- 
pounded hi> new oxyg(*n lheor\’ of combustion. His main con- 
tentions Wi're. (1) inflammable .substances will burn only in 
oxygen or where oxygen is xm^sent; (2) oxygen i.s consumed in 
comiuislion and, uniting with the substanc'e burnt, cau.scs an 
increase in weight and a corresponding decrease in the. weight 
of the air used. 

Spontaneous Combustion. — In certain circum, stances ignition 
may oc’cur without the application of any external source of heat. 
Thus, wlum hiaips of finely divide.d coal or of cotton waste soaked 
in oi! are kept in badly ventilated places, oxidation, jmoceeding 
slowly at. first, may cause heat to accumulate until ultimately 
the temperature is raised to the “ignititm point,** when inflamma- 
tion occurs. The spontaneous firing of hay-rick.s is the result 
of similar causes. 

Slow and Catalytic Combustion, — It has already been 
mentioned that oxidation of a combustible material can occur 
at temperatures below those at which flame is developed. Thus, 
Davy in 1817 discovered that when mixtures oF hydrogen and 
oxygen arc passed through a tube healed at temperatures between 
360® and 500** C they combine to form water “without any 
violence and without light/* W. A. Bone and his collaborators 
have found that mixtures of certain gasebus hydrocarbons with 
oxygen are very reactive at 300® C and in some cases even at 
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250° C. The rate of such combination is always accelerated by 
contact of the reacting gases with some foreign material or 
surface, a phenomenon of the greatest importance in chemistry 
and known as “catalytic'’ or “surface” combustion. As a result 
of these and other researches, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween two possible conditions under which gaseous combustion 
may occur, viz., (i.) homogeneously, i.e., uniformly throughout 
ihe system as a whole, (a) at temperatures below the ignition 
point, slowly and without llame, and (/;) at temperatures above 
the ignition point, rapidly and with llame; and (ii.) hetero- 
geneously, /<?., in layers in direct contact with a hot surface. 

Incandescent Surface Combustion. — ^Davy also set out to 
enquire whether, seeing that the temperatures of flame far exceed 
those at which solids become incandescent, a body can be main- 
tained in an incandescent state by combination of the gases at 
its surface without actual flame. He discovered that if a heated 
platinum wire be plunged into a mixture of coal-gas with air 
rendered non-explosive by excess of the combustible, the wire 
immediately becomes red hot and continues so until nearly the 
whole of the oxygen has disappeared. In 1906 W. A. Bone was 
able to effect a jlamcless incandescent surface combustion by burn- 
ing explosive gas-air mixtures in contact with surfaces of ordinary 
refractory material, which were thereby maintained in a continu- 
ous incandescence without flame; and in conjunction with C. D. 
McCourt he applied this discovery to various domestic and in- 
dustrial heating operations, including steam raising, etc. The 
advantages of such a system are, (i.) the combustion is greatly 
accelerated by the incandescent surface, (il) the combustion is 
perfect with a minimum excess of air, (hi.) the attainment of very 
high temperature is possible and (iv.) owing to the large amount 
of radiant energy developed, transmission of heat from the seat 
of combustion to Ihe object to be heated is very rapid. 

Lastly, it should he mentioned that combustion is not neces- 
sarily controlled by simple thermal factors but may be profoundly 
influenced by the electrically charged condition (degree of ioniza- 
tion) of the reactants. Such is probably the case in the ignition 
of explosive mixtures by electric discharges and also in catalytic 
combustion. 

Gaseous Explosions. — ^\Vhcn a conibaslible gas issuing from 
an orilice is ignited, a slationary flame is maintained by the active 
chemical combination of the combustible with the oxygen of the 
atm9Sphere with which it intermingles. Should, however, the com- 
bustible previously be mixed with air (or oxygen) in suitable 
proportion, the mixture becomes explosive, and given favourable 
conditions flame will be propagated through it. When such a 
mixture is ignited in a confined space, the heat developed raises 
the gases to a high temperature with consequent rapid increase in 
pressure. This explosion pressure is the source of power in gas- 
and petrol-engines. 

In order that a gaseous mixture may be explosive it is necessary 
that the percentage of the particular combustible present should 
lie between certain limits. Also, in order to initiate flame the mix- 
ture must be raised locally at least to its ignition temperature. In 
neither case are these conditions constant, but they are dependent 
on the temperature and pressure of the mixture and also on its 
environment. Usually, however, they can be reasonably well de- 
fined; thus at atmospheric temperature and pressure the following 
figures have been found : 
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imate) 

570* C 

680 ° c 

660 “ c 


It should also be borne in mind that in certain cases the elec- 
trically charged state of the gases may play an important role in 
the initiation of flame. 

Propagation of Flame. — In the case of mixtures of “limit” 
composition, the heat liberated by oxidation of the combustible 
is just sufficient to raise adjacent layers of gas to the ‘‘ignition 
temperature,” flame being propagated only very slowly. When 
richer mixtures are exploded the nature of flame movement is 
dependent on circumstances. Thus if a mixture be ignited at the 
open end of a tube W'hich is closed at the other end, an initial 
slow “uniform mo\'cment” usually occurs, its velocity being 
dependent on (1) the composition of the mixture, (2) its temper- 
ature and pressure, (3; the nature and diameter of the tube 
emplo3^ed, (4; the direction of flame propjgaLion, and (5) the 
source and character of the ignition. Flame movement so initiated 
usually proceeds at uniform velocity for a certain distance and its 
termination is marked by a period of accelerated vibrational flame 
movement which may in certain cases give rise to detonation. 
When, a mixture is ignited near the closed end of a tube the for- 
ward movement of the flame is continuously accelerated until 
ultimately detonation may be set up. It should also be mentioned 
that, w'hen an explosive mixture is ignited in a state of turbulence, 
as in a gas engine, the rate of normal flame propagation (and 
hence pressure development) is much more rapid than if the 
mixture were stagnant. 

Detonation. — ^When detonation (Fr. Vonde Explosive) oc- 
curs, flame is propagated at an enormously high velocity (c. 
2,000 to 3,000 metres per second), each successive layer of 
the explosive mixture concerned being ignited by adiabatic 
compression in an explosion wave. In such circumstances chem- 
ical reaction is more intense and of much shorter duration than 
in normal combustion; in addition, the pressure in the "wave is 
much greater than that developed in ordinary explosions, thus 
accounting for its shattering effect. It is set up when a sulficiently 
explosive mixture is ignited by means of a detonator ie.g., a ful- 
minate charge) or in circumstances such that an advancing flame 
is exposed to the effects of compression waves. When once estab- 
lished, the velocity of the wave is constant and within wide limits 
unaflected by the material and diameter of the tube employed, 
being solely dependent on the nature of the explosive mixture, 
its temperature and pressure. 

(For heats of combustion, sec Ti-TERMtjctrEausTRY.) 

See W. A. Bone and D, T. A. Townend, Flame and Cotnbustion in 
Gases (1927) ; R. T. Haslam and R. P. Russdl, Fuels and their 
Combuslion (1926). (D. T. A. T.) 

COMEDY, the general term applied to a type of drama the 
chief object of which, according to modern notions, is to amuse. 
It is contrasted on the one hand with tragedy and on the other 
with farce, burlesque, etc. As compared with tragedy it is tiis- 
Linguished by having a happy ending (this being considered for 
a long time the essential difference), by quaint situations, and by 
lightness of dialogue and character-drewing. As compared with 
farce it abstains from crude and boisterous jesting, and is marked 
by some subtlety of dialogue and plot. It is, however, dilficult to 
draw a hard and fast line of demarcation, there being a clisUnct 
tendency to combine the characteristics of farce with those of 
free comedy. This is perhaps more e.specially the case m the 
“musical comedy,” which has been popular in Great Britain and 
America since the later 19th century, where true comedy is fre- 
quently subservient to broad farce and spectacular effects. 

. The adjective “comic,” which strictly means that which relates 
to comedy, is a modern usage generally confmctl to the sense of 
“laughter-provoking.” The phenomena connected with laughter 
and that which provokes il, the comic, have been carefully invest^ 
gated by psychologists, in contrast with other phenoTnena con- 
nected with the emotions. It is generally agreed that the pre- 
dominating characteristics arc incongruity or contntsls in the 
object, and shock or emotional seizure on the jxirt of the subject. 
It has also been held that the feeling of superiority is an essential, 
if not the essential, factor; thus Hobbes si>eaks of laughter as a 
“sudden glory.” Physiological explanations have been given by 
Kant, Spencer and Darwin. Modern investigators have paid much 
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attention to the orip^in both of laughter and of smiling, babies be- 
ing watched from inf:mcy and the date of their first smile being 
carefully recorded. For an admirable analysis and account of the 
theories see James Sully On Laughter (^1902). {Sec Drama, 
Humour, Caricature, etc.) 

COMENIUS or KOMENSKY, JOHANN AMOS (1592- 
1670), a famous writer on education, and the last bishop of the 
old church of the Moravian and Bohemian Brethren, was born 
cither at Comna, or at Niwnitz, in Moravia. Having studied at 
Herborn and Heidelberg, and travelled in Holland and England, 
he became rector of a school at Prerau, and later of a school at 
Fulnek. In J621 the Spanish invasion drove him into Poland. 
Soon after he was made bishop of the Moravians. While teach- 
ing Latin at Lissa, he published Pansoplilac prodromns (1630), 
a work on education, and Jamia linguarum rescrata (1631), the 
latter being produced in 12 European languages, and in Aralnc, 
Persian and Turkish. He subsequently pu])lishcd similar works, 
as the Eriiditionis ssciwlaificae jcmiia and the Janna linguarum 
trilingiiis. His originrd method of teaching Latin and Greek con- 
sisted in giving, in parallel columns, useful sentences in the ver- 
nacular and the languages to be taught. In some of his books, 
as the Orbis scnsitaHiim pictus pictures are added; this 

work is, imiced, the first children’s i)icturc-l)ook. in 1038 
Comenius was rcciuesled by the Government of Sweden to draw 
up a scheme for the management of its schools; and a lew years 
after he was invited to join the commission that the English ])ar- 
liament intended to appoint for the reform of education. He 
visited England in JO41, but the disturbed slate of j)oliti<:.s pre- 
vented the appointment of the commission, and Comenius left for 
Sweden where the minister, O.xcnstjerna, employed him in the 
organization of Swedish schools. He died Nov. 15, 1670, at 
Amsterdam. 

Comenius was disgusted at the pedantic ((‘aching of his own 
day, and insisted that the teaching of wtjrcls and things must go 
together. Languages should be taught, like the mother tongue, 
by tO])ical conversation — ja(.turos and objects should be us<‘d. In 
his course he included .singing, economy, peditit's, world-history, 
geography, science and the arts and handicrafts. 

As a tlu‘(>Iogian, Comenius was influenced by boehnu\ His religious 
z<*al is manilesicd in his stoni-eflucational work, 77;c Labyrinth aj the 
World and Ihr. Paradise oj the IJearf, f‘<i. Lutzom ('rempU: <da-de.s 
IQO*)). The Great Didactw was t‘diled by M. W. Keatinge (1010). 
Comenius also published three historical work.'. - Ratio disdfdinae ar-^ 
dinisquf in unilaic jrairum liohemorum, Hhttfriu persecutwnum er- 
clcsiae Boheniicae (i(>4.S), and A! art yrologium lUdinnicum. See. 
C. von Kaumer, Geschiehle drr Padogogik (1857) ; 1>, j. (k (.'arpzov, 
Religiomiintersvchnng drr Bdkmi'iclu n und pidhroH'hen Hriider (17.^2) ; 

S. S. baurie, John Comenius (uSSiL 

COMETS, In addition to the planets ami their .satellites, 
the sun’s retinue contains a very largo number of conuds. These 
are distinguished from the planets in three ways; (r) thdr orbits, 
instead of being appreciably circular, like those of the planets, 
are elongated cllip.ses, which, in the majority of casits, arc almost 
parabolic; (2) their masses are exceedingly .small compared with 
those of the major planets, and arc probably much I<‘.ss even than 
those of the minor planets; (3) they arc generally surrounded by 
hazy or nebulous envelopes; these are styled the *'conia’* when 
their outline is nearly circular, or the “tair’ when it is greatly ex- 
tended. The name “comet” is derived from the CJreek and Latin 
words for ‘*hair,^* from a fancied re.scmblancc between the tails 
of comets and long hair streaming in the wind. The terms for 
them used in China and Japan, translated “besom star,” may 
come cither from a comparison between a comet's tail and the 
bundle of twigs in a broom, or from a fancied resemblance between 
the motion of a comet's tail across the constellations and that 
of a broom over a floor. 

Distances and Periods of Comets,^ — The distance.^ of comets 
from the sun vary within enormously wide limits; the comets 
jSSo I, and 1887 I. approached within 90,000 miles of the sun's 
surface, and several other comets approached almost as closely. 
The greatest distance to which comets recede from the sun can 
only be given vaguely; but it seems to be a large fraction of the 
distance (25 millions of millions of miles) that separates us from 
the nearest fixed star. Indeed, in a few cases comets are found to 
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be moving in hyperbolic orbits, which implies that they may pass 
beyond the sun’s control into that of some other star: but such 
case.s are exceptional. The periods of comets, that is, the times 
required to accomplish a single revolution in their orbits, likewise 
vary enormously; the shortest known period is that of Encke’s 
comet, three and one-third years, whilst the longest is in the 
neighbourhood of a million years. The average periods of comets 
are very long, certainly many thousands of years, and the number 
of comets of long pi‘riod that approach the sun in a century is 
about 300 (making some allowance for undetected ones). The 
majority of these show no ap[)reciable deviation from a parabolic 
orbit, and we are probably not overestimating their average period 
if wu put it at 40,000 years. We thus obtain 120,000 as the total 
number of comets in the solar system, which makes them by far 
the most numtTous clas.s of objects in the system; the minor 
planets are probably to he reckoned by thousands, but the highest 
estimate of their number is about 50,000. 

Comets in Ancient Times. — Comets appear at irregular inter- 
vals, and their rapid, capricious movements, combined with the 
occasional size and brilliance of their tails, have caused them to 
he regarded with mingled interest and appnihension. Since the 
belief was long prevalent that the movements of the heavenly 
bodies intlu(*n(e(l the affairs of men, it is not unnatural that 
eoincts were n‘gar(ie(i as i)articulariy i)otent in such inlluences; 
later they w(‘re associat(‘d with plague, famine and war. These 
erroneous idea.s had, however, the us<‘ful result of causing the 
movenn^nts of cornet^ ta be noted with great care. Many such 
notices have come down to us, e.specially in the Chinese annals; 
they have hei*n ust‘ful in enabling the history of Halley’s comet 
to be carried back 2,000 years, and in giving probable identifica- 
tions of a f(‘w other C()m(‘ts. 

I'here \v(‘re two schools of opinion concerning the nature of 
comets in early tiin(*s; one r(*garded them as true cele.stial bodies, 
the other as vaporous e.xhalations within the earth’s atmosphere. 
The formt‘r view was hebl by the Roman jihiiosophcr, Seneca, 
who made th(^ .sagacious forecast : “Some day there will arise a 
man win# will demonstrate in what regions of the heavens the 
<'oiiu‘ts lakti Iht'ir way: why th<‘y journey so far apart from the 
other planets; what their their nature.” Unfortunately Euro- 
])enri astrononuTS for many ct'nfurics exhibited less sagacity than 
Seneia, and adopted the view that comets were atmospheric 
exhalations, tlxjiigh thi.s was capable of easy refutation by the 
fact that comet.s shari‘(I in the daily revolution of the heavens, 
vising and .setting like the stars. The erroneous view had the effect 
of cau.sing very little attention (0 be paid to the positions of 
comets among the star.s/so that up to the 16th century the Euro- 
pean comet ary records are far inferior in accuracy to the Chinese 
one.s. It was one of the useful achievements of Tycho Brahe to 
establish, by comparison of ob.scrvations made at two distant ob- 
servatories, that comets are more remote than the moon, so that 
they must be regarded as heavenly bodies. 

ORBITS OF COMETS 

Law of Gravitation Applied to Comets. — It was impossible 
to ascertain the true orbits of comets till the law of gravitation 
ha<I been established. Newton proved that under a force that 
diminished in j)r<»portion to the inverse square of the distance, 
a body could describe any of the curves known as “conic sec- 
tions ” that is, the circle, ellipse, parabola or hyperbola. It was 
soon recognized that the observed movements of comets could be 
explained on the hypothesis that they were travelling round the 
sun in elongated ellipses or in parabolas, being visible for only a 
small portion of their orbits in the neighbourhood of the sun. 
Newton himself applied the new principle to the brilliant comet of 
1680; subsequently he obtained the assistance of Halley, who 
in 1704 collected the observations of 24 comets, commencing with 
that of the year 1337, and calculated their orbits; he made the 
preliminary assumption that they were moving in parabolas, since 
this simplified the work. All parabolas arc of the same shape, 
so that tables can l>e constructed that are 'available for all cases; 

I the same assumption is still made in calculating the orbits of 
1 new comets, since it is known to be true in the majority of cases. 
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On collecting the orbits thus found, Halley noticed that there 
were three, those of 1531, 1607 and 16S2, that were moving in 
paths that were practically identical. The intervals between their 
appearances were not exactly equal, the first being longer by 15 
months ; but Halley saw that this could be readily explained by the 
disturbing action of the large planets, Jupiter and Saturn; in the 
case of elongated orbits a small change of velocity has an exag- 
gerated effect on the period. Examination then revealed records 
of another appearance of the same comet in 1456. It was confi- 
dently and correctly assumed that all four apparitions belonged to 
a single body, whose return might be expected about 1758. The 
fact of a comet’s return was now established for the first time. 
There had been some conjectured cases earlier; but they were 
erroneous, the orbits not having been deduced on correct prin- 
ciples. Halley’s prediction was justified by the result, the comet 
having returned in 1759 again in 183 5 and 1910. 

Comets of Short Period. — ^Halley called his comet a “Mercury 
among comets,” supposing that it had the shortest period of any; 
this has been known to be incorrect since the discovery of Encke’s 
comet early in the 19th century. This is the true “Mercury of 
comets,” its period being three and one-third years. More than 
60 other comets are known whose periods are less than 80 years. 
These divide themselves naturally into four groups, to which are 
given the names of the four giant planets. There is not much 
doubt that there is some connection between each group and the 
planet whose name it bears. Jupiter’s family is much the largest, 
containing some 50 members, whose pe^iodig lie between 3-3 and 
8-9 years; the mean is 6*38 years, which is 0-538 of Jupiter’s 
period; the orbits of most of the members pass close to that of 
Jupiter. Saturn’s family has four members; their periods lie 
between 13*1 and 17-7 years; the mean is 14-9 years or 0-57 of 
Saturn’s period. Uranus has only two comets; the mean period is 
36-6 years, or 0-44 of Uranus’s. Neptune has the considerable 
family of nine comets, including that of Halley; their mean period 
is 70-9 years, or 0*43 of Neptune’s. The connection of the first 
family with Jupiter is not disputed; his influence on many of its 
members has been considerable. But the connection of the other 
planets with their families is not universally recognized. There 
seems to be a good case for assuming connection; the dhisions 
between the families are well marked, and the mean period of each 
family is about half that of its planet; this implies that their 
aphelia (the points of their orbits furthest from the sun) are 
near the orbits of their respective planets; no other comets are 
known wdth periods of less than 120 years, except those in the 
four families. The nature of the connection between the planets 
and their families will be discussed in* the section “Origin of 
Comets.” 

Our knowledge of the .short-period comets may be said to 
date from 1819. There were a few cases before that when a 
parabolic orbit was found not to satisfy the observations, and an 
elliptical one was deduced. The following is a list of them: 
Lahirc’s comet 1678, period 5-38 years; Grischow’s comet 1743 I., 
6-73 years; Helfenzricdcr’s comet 1766 II., 4-5 years; Messier’s 
comet 1770 I. (now known as Lexell’s comet), 5-6 years; Mon- 
taigne’s comet 1774 (now known as Bicla’s comet), 6-77 years; 
Pigott’s comet 1783, 5-89 years. In many of these cases the ob- 
servations were rough, and the period considered doubtful; it had 
not been verified by the return of the comet. We now know that 
Biela’s comet was seen again in 1806, 1826, etc., but this had not 
then been recognized. 

Encke’s Comet. — On Nov. 26, 1818, Pons, an assiduous comet 
hunter at Marseilles, found a telescopic comet that was observed 
for 40 days; J. F. Enckc, a celebrated German astronomer, under- 
took the study of its orbit, and found that it was an ellipse with 
a period of 3*3 years, which was then, and still remains, the 
shortest known cometary period. Encke was able to prove, by 
laborious calculation of the disturbances produced by Jupiter, 
that comets seen in 1786, 1795 and 1805 were identical with it; 
he predicted the circumstances of its return in 1822, which were 
exactly verified. Front* that day to the present time, the comet 
(which bears Encke’s name, owing to his brilliant work upon it) 
has been observed at every return. There is of ly one other comet 


that has a similar unbroken record, namely Halley’s comet. The 
reason in the case of Encke’s comet is that it passes within 3 1 mil- 
lion miles of the sun, which is much closer than the other comets 
of short period; it is then so brightly lit up that it is usually an 
easy object to observe. It has also been fortunate in having a 
succession of able mathematicians, Encke, von Asten and Back- 
lund, to calculate the disturbances in its orbit. One peculiarity 
noticed by Encke was that, after making allowance for planetary 
disturbances, the period was getting shorter by two and one-half 
hours each revolution. It was conjectured that this might arise 
from a “resisting medium” in space, which slightly retarded the 
comet’s motion; it can be shown that such a retardation brings 
the comet nearer the sun and shortens its period. Against this 
suggestion is the fact that other short-period comets do not 
show the effect; but it can be replied that Encke’s comet passes 
nearer to the sun than they do, and the medium would probably 
be denser there. A more serious objection is that the effect has 
gradually diminished in amount; it lost 20% in 1S58, another 20 
in 1868, 28% in 1S95, and there was a further loss about 1905, 
bringing the amount down to one-ninth of what it was before 1858. 

It is worth while to exhibit the changes in the period by giving 
a table of the dates of perihelion passage (that is, the time when 
the comet is nearest to the sun). These are given in Greenwich 
civil time; after each perihelion up to 1871 is given the interval 
in days to the i8th following perihelion, about 59^ years later 
(equal to five revolutions of Jupiter and two of Saturn, so that 
their disturbing action nearly repeats itself after the interval). It 
will be seen that the interval suffers a rapid diminution at one part 
of the table, but remains almost stationary towards the end of it ; 
it is easy, with the aid of this table to predict future returns within 


less than a day. 

Interval 




Interval 

Perihelion 

(days) 

Perihelion 

(day.s) 

1786 

Jan. 

31-37 

21 , 739-73 

1862 

Feb. 

6-75 

21,705-81 

1789 

May 

19 

21,740 

1865 

May 

28-42 

21,705-52 

1792 

Sept. 

4 

21,740 

1868 

Sept. 

I 5 - 1 X 

21,705-60 

I 79 S 

Dec. 

2 J.g 4 

2 i, 740 -s 8 

1871 

Dec. 

39-31 

21,705 6 

1799 

Apr. 

10 

21,740 

1875 

Apr. 

13-4S 


1802 

Aug. 

I 

21,739 

1878 

July 

26 07 


1805 

Nov, 

22-00 

21 , 737-42 

1881 

Nov. 

15-80 


1809 

Mar. 

12 

21,736 

18S5 

Mar. 

8*13 


1812 

June 

26 

21,734 

1828 

June 

28-49 


1815 

Oct. 

12 

21,732 

x8qi 

Oct. 

18-48 


1819 

Jan. 

27-75 

21,72902 

1895 

Feb. 

5-25 


1822 

May 

24-46 

21,725-34 

i8q8 

May 

27-36 


1825 

Sept. 

16.78 

21 , 722-35 

1001 

Sept. 

15-96 


1829 

Jan. 

10-24 

21,71935 

1905 

Jan. 

12-38 


1832 

May 

4-49 

21,71599 

1908 

May 

I- 4 I 


183s 

Aug. 

26-86 

21 , 712-39 

1911 

Aug. 

19-53 


1838 

Dec. 

19-51 

21,708-85 

1914 

Dec. 

5-43 


1842 

Apr. 

12.52 

21,705-44 

1918 

Mar. 

24-8 1 


1845 

Aug. 

lO-IO 

21,704-28 

1921 

July 

13-56 


1848 

Nov. 

26-58 

21,703 83 

1924 

Oct. 

31-94 


1852 

Mar. 

I 5 ' 2 X 

21,705-32 

1928 

Feb. 

19-71 


18SS 

1858 

July 

Oct. 

1-53 

18-87 

21,705-90 
21,705 94 

X 93 r 

June 

3-9 



Encke’s comet is generally easier to see before perihelion than 
after it; the approach to the sun causes its envelopes to expand 
till they become very diffused and faint. This comet makes 
occasional close approaches to Mercury, whose perturbations of 
its motion afford the best determination of Mercury’s mass; Back- 
lund deduced the value of one nine-millionth of the sun or one 
twenty-seventh of the earth, a smaller value than that previously 
adopted. 

Other Comets of Jupiter. — ^The aphelion point of the orbit 
of Encke’s comet lies 84 million miles inside Jupiter’s orbit. The 
other members of Jupiter’s comet family make much closer ap- 
proaches to it, occasionally penetrating within its satellite sys- 
tem. The smallness of cometary masses is demonstrated by the 
absence of any disturbance to the motion of the satellites, whereas 
the comet’s orbit suffers great changes. The orbit of Lexcll’s 
comet of 1770 underwent such changes both in 1:767 and 1779 
that its previous and subsequent paths were outside our sphere 
of vision. Other comets that have undergone large disturbances 
from Jupiter are d’Arrest’s in i860, Brooks’s in 1886, Wolf’s in 
1875 and 1922; curiously enough, in this latter comet the second 
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perturbations almost exactly reversed the first, and sent the comet 
back to its former path. 

Space forbids a full account ol all the members of the Jupiter 
family; two of the more interesting]; members arc selected as spec- 
imens. The first is Bielas comet; this was seen in 1772 and 
1S05, t>ut its orbit was not ciefinitely fixed till Biela and Gam- 
hart found it independently in 1826. Its period was found to be 
six and threc-fourtlis years, and its orbit intersected that of the 
earth, a fact which caused much groundless alarm at its return 
in 1S52; this, however, was the occasion of a useful popular bro- 
chure on tliis comet, anti comets in general, liy the faint>us Arago. 
The return of the comet in was not seen, the toimd being 
badly placed. In 18.1.0 the surprising discovery was ma<le that 
it had split into two comets, whitli travelled side by sitle at a 
nearly constant distance. The division of a comet into two etjual 
portions is a very rare occurrence, though sowral ca.-es of the 
separation of small fragments arc known; it lia^, howt*ver, been 
conjectured that the family of brilliant sun-gra/ang tomets that 
appeared in 18-4.^ 1S80, JtS82, 1887, were separated portions of a 
single comet. The two portions of Biela's comet appeared again 
in XS52, somewhat further apart. Their non-appearance in 1S50 
excited no surprise, since they were badly jdaced in the .sky; but 
early in 1800 their calculated [xisition was favounible, yei in 
spile of careful search nothing could bo found; nor have tluw 
evTr again been seen as comets. Their presence has lietai mani- 
fested in the shape of showers of mc*lei»rs; di.spiays of llucse, mov- 
ing in the same path us the comet, occurred on Nov. 27, 1872, and 
again iu Nov. 1885, i8t;2 and 1808. 

The disappearance, of Bieia’s conu‘t is evidence of the transitory 
nature of short-period comet.s. Two other comets, B^^r;.c•n aiitl 
Tenipcl 1 ., have likt'wisc* been lo.st; both w<*n‘ ob.served at a .suf- 
ficient number of returns up to 187P to ensure a< tunny in tlie 
determination of the orbit. s and periods, but neither lias b<*en 
seen since 1870. 

Tilt! other Jupiter comet selected for description that distov- 
ered by Boris in 1819, and found to hav(! a pio'iod of 5-0 year.^^; 
it was not seen again till 1858. when it was found by Winruske, 
so that it bears a double de.signation. It may {lerhaps la; id»*utjcjl 
with llelfeij^ijrieder's comet of 170(1, but Ibis has not yid been 
proved. The point of intere.st in this eonad i.s tlu^ notahh* ehange 
in its period and perihelion distance, produeed Iiy Jupiter's ac- 
tion. The iieriludiun distance from the sun in inillitins of milc.n 
was 37 iu 17O6, 72 in 1819, 77 in 1875, Se in iSiSo, So in iSoS, 
90 in 1909 and loisi there was then an abrupt aunaise .six 
million miles ui) to oot in 1021 and 1917. The periofl has n<»\v 
increased to six year.s, almost e.xuct ly half (hat, of Jupiter, and 
there are large {listurbauce.s by Jupiter every alternate revolution. 
The periheJicm point was inside llm t;arths orbit up to 1915, but 
then went two million nnk;s outside it. Showers erf iueteerrs cou- 
n(.‘Cted with this comet wc;ro seen in June loio, and June 1027. 
On Juno 2(), ic)27, it aiiproucheci the earth within Ihrct! and one;- 
half niilliott miles. This is the second nean*.st lonielary approach 
on record; the nearest is that of Lexeli’s comet in 1770 within one 
and one-half million miles. The comet Pons-Winnecke was clearly 
visible to the naked eye in Uj27, and its nucleus appeartul like a 
small star; its diameter was lurt greater than some two mik.s. 

Comets of Saturn and XTranus. — ^riu; bc.st known nu-niber of 
Saturn’s family is Tuttle’s comet, discovered iu 1858, and then 
found to be identical with Mt^chain’s comet of xygo. Its jicriod 
is years* and it has been seen at every return since 

The more interesting of Uranus’s two comets is TumiH-l's comet, 
found in x866. Its period is one-third of a century, and its orbit 
coincides with that of the **Lconid” meteors, which arc seen in 
November to radiate from the **sicklc” of i-eo. There were bril- 
liant displays of these in 1833 and 1866, but that of 1899 was 
much poorer, since perturbations by Jupiter had diverted their 
course away from, the earth. This comet is the first (following 
the order of increasing period) whoso motion is retrograde, or 
P(^sed to that of the planets* It has not been seen at any other 
return, unless it be identical with one seen in China in 1366; if 
i^ntlcal, it has greatly diminished in splendour; it was a con- 
spicuous naked-eyo object in 13O6, but a foebic telescopic one in 


i8()6. Le Verrior has made rcsvaruii's on the previous history of 
tlii.s comet, and conclndeti that it made a clo.^e approach to Uranus 
iu A.i). 120. At prcs(‘nt their orbit.s arc .separa(e<i by 35 million 
miles, i'hc comet was not seen in iStjo Stephan's comet of 1807 
is the other member of the iTaiuis family; this also has not been 
observeil again. 

Neptune’s Comets. — Neptiine'.s family is much larger and bet- 
ter oh.servaal than that of Uranus. It has iiim* memlu'rs, of which 
live have lieen oh.'^ervc'd at a .se< oiul apparition. Ihdley's comel 
hi'ad.s the li.^t ; tiiis lias in'en traccal hai'k to 2.|o u.c. Iiy comput- 
ing tin; pianelaiy [)erj iirbat ituis. At e\ery return e.xcept (hat of 
103 j;.(\ it lias betai identified with an attuahy ot)S(‘rved comet 
'Fhert- is* a pos:.il}|t‘ idenl iticalion in .p»7 ; both thi^ ('hine.se an- 
nals an<i Arist<^(Ie (in ) na'orcl this comet ; tlie latter 

adds ihat a iargi‘ meti'or fell (at Aegos Boiami) while tin; comet 
wis \iMbli‘; this iiu'i eases llu* probability that it was Halley’s 
comet, siiue it is oik‘ of (hu>e that ap^iroach near enough to the 
earth to give melt'or showtu's. Tlie apparition t)f tiiis comet in 
•M). io()0 is retot(li-il on the Bayeux tap(‘s(ry. The In'ad of the 
(omet passial across the .sun in irpo, but w.i.s alisolutely invis- 
deiiionstraiing the* \t‘ry small amount of matter contained in 
it. 'i'he <*ar{h probahlj' passed through the tail at that lime; but 
there was little, if any, (‘vidmee of its prt'sf-nee. 'riiere was a sim- 
ilar [jas.sige t>l the earth through the t.iil of the great .comet of 
t8f>r; no plierionienon was noticeable beyond a diifu.sed glare, 
demmistiat ing the \'(‘ry small deii.siiy of the tails of comets. Four 
otht^r nnanhers of Ngptuoe’s family liavt; been se(*n oil their sec- 
ond vi.sit : thi'se are ( i } Bons-Brooks, 1.S12 and 1884; (jJ Others, 
181s; and 1.SS7; Westphal, 185; and 1013; (4) Brorseii- 
Mt‘f u'df, 1 8.} 7 and 'FIk'.m; an; infeiior to Jlalley's comet in 

f»righ{nes.s, but superior to most of the Jupiter comets. Three of 
tin* N’eptune family hav(‘ retrograde motion; these are Halley’s 
(oiijft, the ih>n^-( hnnbart conatt i8.'7 JL, ami Ross’s comet 
1.883 II. 

'Bhe intiueme of Neptune on his lomel family in the present 
position of their orbits is ct-ry small. 'Blie k‘ast dislanc:i\s liciween 
tin* orbits of Xeptiim* and the ditiiTent comets are given in terms 
of the <li;.lanccr from the earth to the sun: — for dc Vico’s comet 
it is four units; for tin* conad.s Bons-Brooks and Fons-Gambart 
*Ax units; for Ihilhy's and the Bror.^en-Mtdcalf comet eight units; 
for tin* comet, 1021 I. (Dubiago) it hs ten units; for the other 
ihna* comets, Ollier.s, WV.Mphal and Ro.ss, it is about 18 units. It 
must, however, be remembenal Ihat tiu; intkicnce at a given dis- 
(aiue int reases as wr* go lurther from the sun, since the solar in- 
Ihience i.s very small in tho.se ou(t;r regioti.s. Thu.s Neptune is never 
less than ten units troht Uranus, yet It disiurbs it noticeably. 
It i.H prolialde that dislurbance.s by Jupit(*r have gradually changed 
the orbit.s of tht^^e N(‘i>iunc comets, and that they once came 
nnn h clo.->er to Nei>l.une. 

U is possibit* t<i trace evidence of comet families still further 
from (be snii, 'Bheri* are no cornels known with periods between 
about .80 and 120 yeiir.^; then we have the following group of 
four comers: H) 1862 HI. (Tuttle), period 119 years; ihh is 
the cornet as.soeiated with the August imdeors; (2; Barnard’s 
comet, 1880 III,, period 128-3 years; (3) Melii.sh’s comet, X017 
I., period ^45*0 years; (4) the cornel Grigg-Mdlish, 1907 H-, 
ideruihefi by ik Wtnss with that of 1743, the period being there- 
fore T04*3 years. This last is the only comet out.sidc the Nep- 
tune family that has been observed at a .second return. There is 
li. p«)s.sibk; fifth member of the family; the comets of 1532 and 
1001 have such .similar orbits, (hat identity Ls suspected; if so, 
the |K!riod is 128-3 years. This family gives some ground for sus- 
jHTcting the existence of an cxtra-Ncplunian planet with period 
about 335 year.s and distance units. It is noteworthy that both 
Lowdl ami Gaillol deduced the cxi.stencc of a pkinet at about 
this distance from small unexifiained perturbations of Uranus. 
There is some evidence for another comet family with periods 
near 4Cso years, which would give 1,000 years for the associated 
planet. Prof. G. Forbes strongly supports the existence of this 
planet from cometary statistics, but it is far more doubtful than 
the 335-year one. 

Comets of Long Period*— We pass on to the comets whose 
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orbits are scarcely distinguishable from parabolas. There has been 
considerable controversy as to whether these are to be regarded 
as true members of the solar system or stray wanderers from out- 
side it. The matter is, however, capable of being settled by 
simple considerations. The relative motions of the stars, includ- 
ing the sun, arc of the order of several miles per second; a comet 
entering the sun’s sphere of inlluencc with such a speed would 
travel not in a parabola, but in a strongly marked hj^perbola. No 
comets have been observed to travel in such orbits, and it is safe 
to conclude that they do not come to the solar system from 
outside. The suggestion has been made that the number of comets 
in interstellar space is very large, and that w^e see only those 
exceptional ones that happen to enter the sun’s sphere of influ- 
ence with zero relaLi\'e velocity, all others passing too far from 
the sun for us- to see them. This suggestion rests on a fallacy. 
The number of comets with no thwart velocity, but with velocity 
in the line between them and the sun, would be far greater than 
the number with zero velocity in both directions; the former 
would pass through our sphere of vision equally with the latter, 
and their orbits would be of the markedly hyperbolic form that 
has never been observed. 

This conclusion is strengthened by another consideration. If 
comets came to the solar system from outside, we should meet 
more coming from the direction towards which the solar system 
is moving (not far from the bright star Vega) than from the 
opposite direction. Now on. tabulating all the comets that have 
appeared since 1700, and excluding thq^e with periods less than I 
1,000 years (since their orbits have probably been modified by 
planetary perturbations), it appears that, up to the year 1862, 
63 comets came from the hemisphere containing the solar apex, 
and 76 horn the opposite one. Between 1S62 and 1927 the num- 
bers are 61 and 96 for the two hemispheres. It should be noted 
that comets coming from the anti-apex hemisphere arc some- 
what better placed for northern observers than those from the 
apex one; but this consideration should have less weight in the 
more recent period, in which there have been several careful 
comet-observers in the southern hemisphere. The figures show 
that there is certainly no excess of comets from the apex hemi- 
sphere, and therefore that they do not come from outside the 
system. 

Origin of Comets. — On examining the comets of long period 
that have appeared since 1700, wc liiul that 139 had direct motion 
(that is, in the same dirccl.ion as the planets) and 157 had retro- 
grade motion; there is thus no preference for direct motion in 
these comets. This makes it very difficult to form any theory to 
explain their origin; if they date back to the same epoch as the 
formation of the family of planets, we should exj.iect that the di- 
rection of motion which is so strongly favoured in the one case 
(there are no exceptions among the planets, but there arc a few 
among the satellites) should prevail in the, other likewise. But the 
statistics show that the preference is slightly in the other direction. 
It must be admitted that there is no satisfactory theory of the 
origin of the comets of long period. We may postulate a solar 
origin for the family of sun grazing comets that appeared in 1S43, 
1S80, 1882, 1S87. Tlie phenomena of solar prominences indicate 
that matter is frequently being driven off from the sun at high 
speed. If the speed of ejection is Jess than 383 miles per second 
(the speed for motion in a parabola) such matter will return to the 
sun; but planetary perturbations may suffice to cause it to miss 
the solar surface and continue to circulate round it in a long 
ellipse. It seems, however, scarcely possible to postulate a solar 
origin for the numerous comets whose paths do not approach 
the sun within a distance of 100 million miles; and we must 
leave the question of their origin as one to which we cannot at 
present return an answer. 

A suggestion is, however, possible in the case of the short- 
period comets. The explanation generally adopted is that they 
were formerly long-period comets that happened to pass very near 
to one of the giant planets, and suffered large perturbations, which 
reduced their periods to their present value. It is easy to calcu- 
late that only a few comets would pass close enough to Jupiter 
in a million years to suffer such a great change in their orbits. 
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This does not appear to be at all adequate to keep up the sup- 
ply, in view of the rapid wastage that is going on. In the last 
century we have witnessed the definite disintegration of Bicla’s 
comet, while those of Brorsen and Tenipel I. have probably 
suffered a like fate. An alternative theory was suggested by 
R. A. Prod or about 1S70. He suggested that the comets in ques- 
tion had been expelled from the planets to whose families they 
belong at a time when these planets were still in a semi-sunlike 
slate. This involves the conclusion that these comets have been 
travelling in their present orbits for millions of years; it is dif- 
ficult to accept this, but it does not seem to be impossible that 
the giant planets may still be in a condition to expel comets. The 
radiometric researches of Lampland, Coblentz and others have 
proved that their outer cloud-layers are cold; but since their 
cloud-mantles are thousands of miles thick, this is not incon- 
sistent with a state of great activity (perhaps of a volcanic char- 
acter) lower down. In fact many of the disturbances seen in their 
atmospheres, such as the great red spot on Jupiler and the bright 
spots on Saturn in 1S76 and 1903, are proofs of the existence of 
sources of energy at a great depth in their atmospheres, where 
solar energy could not penetrate. There does not appear to be 
any impossibility in the hypothesis that occasional discharges of 
torrents of matter may take place at speeds sufficient to carry 
the matter away from the planet. The necessary speed in miles 
per second is 37^ for Jupiter, 22} for Saturn, 13-} for Uranus, 
13-3* for Neptune. Such speeds may appear improbable, but the 
capture theory involves much greater improbabilities. The ex- 
pulsion theory gives a possible explanation of the non-occurrence 
of retrograde orbits in the Jupiter family, while we meet them 
in the Uranus and Neptune families. The speed of expulsion nec- 
essary for retrograde motion would be 50 miles per second from 
Jupiter, but only a third of (his for the outer planets. It may 
])e noted that the outer planets would soon cease to be the con- 
trollers of the families of which they were the parents. The paths 
of such of them as came into our sphere of visibility would nec- 
essarily approach that of Jupiter; on the occasions of such ap- 
proaches, the powerful attraction of Jupiter would modify the 
comets’ orbits by degrees, till they no longer niacle near ap- 
proaches to the orbits of their parent planets. On this view the 
ycar,A.D. 126, assigned by Lc Verrier as the dale of capture 
of Tempers comet of the Leonid meteors, would be the date of 
the expulsion of the comet and the meteors from Uranus. 

THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF COMETS 

When predicting the circum.stanccs of the return of a periodic 
comet, the assumption is made that no force is acting upon it 
except the gravitational attraction of the sun and planets. 
The assumption is justified by the fact that in all such cases 
where the previous appearances of the comet have been well ob- 
served, and where the perturbations have been carefully computed, 
the prediction is close to the t.ruth. On the other baud, study of 
the tails of comets shows that they are acted on by a repulsive 
force from the sun, which is in many cases much stronger than 
the gravitational force. It is concluded that the tail is composed 
of matter in a much more finely divided state than the head, and 
that the head is made up of fairly large lumps, for which the 
repulsive force is negligible compared with the gravitational. Wc 
are led to the same conclusion in two other ways. 

First, the matter driven out into the tail is clearly lost to the 
comet, whose attraction is quite inadequate to bring it back from 
the great distances to which it is sent; but large comets, like that 
of Halley, continue to emit new tails at each approach to the 
sun. Hence the head must have reservoirs to contain this gas, 
and give some of it off at each approach. Meteoric mas.ses, when 
analysed, are often found to contain hydrogen and other gases, 
so that it is reasonable to conclude that a comet’s head is formed 
of similar masses. 

Secondly, when orbits were calculated for the leading showers 
of meteors, it was found in many cases that they agreed closely 
I with the orbit of some comet, and in the case of the Leonid me* 

! teors the year of maximum display, 1866, coincided with the peri- 
I hclion passage of the comet. Since we do not see meteors unless 
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they enter the earth's atmosphere, we can see only the meteors 
belonging to those comets whose orbits approach that of the 
earth; but we may infer their existence in other cases. The 
meteoric lumps are probably some feet in diameter, comparable 
with those large meteoric masses that have fallen to earth from 
time to time; specimens are exhibited at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, and elsewhere. Lumps of a much 
smaller size would hardly retain a plentiful supi^ly of gas for 
thousands of years, such as we infer to have been given out by 
Haileys comet from the accounts of immense tails at many of 
its returns. We cannot imagine the diameter of the lumi^s to run 
into miles since some sign of them would then have ]K‘en visible 
when that comet transitted the sun in rgio. 

There are two suggestions as to the nature of tht; repulsive* 
force that drives out the tail; these are radiation pressure and 
electrical repulsion. The amount of the acceh'rative action has 
been measured by taking photographs at short intervals, and 
noting the outward movement of luminous knots in the tail; esti- 
mates as high as 80 times that due to gravity have ])een (obtained, 
which is higher than the acceleration that ratliation pressure couhl 
produce. There is another proof that other fortes are at work in 
driving out the tail. It is easy to prove that all mattiT driv(‘n 
from the comet^s head by solar action would leav'e tlie head along 
the line from the sun to the comet ; but it is (juitt^ ct)minoa for 
the tail to consist of several streamers radiating from the head 
like a fan, the outer ones making a con.siderahle angle with the 
line from the sun. 

The force (‘xpelling the.se streamers must be situated la the 
head, and electrical repulsion is the must probable solution. Afore* 
house’s comet of igoS was a .specially favourable om* for studying 
tail formation; it would seem that most of the mailer leaves tln^ 
head on the sunward side, but is soon bent (>ack by the solar 
repulsive action. The action is like that of the jets in a fountain, 
shot up by water pressure, and curved downwanls by grav- 
ity. When looking at the congeries of jets in the f<»untain we s{‘e 
that their outline is parabolic; in just the same mantuT we fn*- 
quontly see a series of parabolic hoods <»n the sunward sidit of 
the coniet\s head. These hoods are (.h*arly sliown in the photo- 
graphs of Morehouse’s comet of 1908, and in the drawings of 
those of 1 8 74 and i88r. 

The emission of tail matter is not continuous, Imt intermit- 
tent; in Morehouse^s comet, «and in ilalieys (loio) the photo- 
graphs showed fii.scardecl tails, with a space belwetm tlieni atui 
the new tail. Halley's comet also lost its tail on Jan. -i.|, 
and there were rapid changes of appearance, whi<'h would seem 
to have had their seat in the nucleus. Holmes’s coniet of iStjj 
exhibited very remarkable changes, which wi‘re the more, notable | 
since it was distant from the sun, in the mirltlh? of ihc zone of 
asteroids. It suddenly attained naked eye visibility, though it had 
been equally well placed for olj.servation for some weeks withotJt 
anything being seen of it. There must have br«m soniething of 
the nature of an explo.sion in the niuJeus, causing a great out- 
rush of diffused matter which at first was very bright, but grew 
fainter as it expanded till it could no longer he discenwd; then 
a second outburst took place, reiieating the course of the first on 
a smaller scale. The comet was seen again in i8oq and rood, hut 
it never repeated the remarkable outbursts of it.s first apparition. 

The comet of 1744 hud six divergent tails; this was looked on 
at that time as very abnormal, and those who did not .sec the 
comet received the accounts with incredulity. But photographs 
show that multiple tails arc quite common, though the outside 
ones are seldom so conspicuous as in 1744. 

Comets in the Spectroscope. — ^The .spectroscope indicates that 
most of the light of the nucleus is reflected sunlight ; but most of 
that from the gaseous envelopes gives a spectrum of bright bands. 
These have been identified with those of carbon monoxide, cyano- 
gen and hydrocarbons. At a moderate distance from the sun 
(half the earth*s distance, or less) the spectrum of sodium usually 
becomes visible; it was conspicuous in Wells’s comet of 1882, 
and gave the comet a yellowish colour. When a comet comes veiy 
near the sun, as in the great comet of 1882, the spectrum of 
metals, including iron, becomes visible. It will be remembered 


that iron is an important constituent of many meteors. The Rus- 
sian astronomer, Theodore Jiredi^^hin, published a th(‘ory of com- 
ets’ tails in which he i)ostulale(i a hydrogen composition for long 
straight tails, a hydrocarbon one for those of intermediate type, 
and iron or other heavy .substance for .short, highly curved tails. 
The spectroscope hardly confirms this in details, since it does 
not reveal the presence of pure hydrogen; moreover, spectro- 
scopic photographs taken with a i)rismatic camera do not indicate 
notable ditt'erence helw<‘en tin* conipositiims of ncighliouring tails. 

Gradual Diffusion of Cometary Matter. — ^There are two 
distinct ways in wliich coinetary material l^oconies scattered; the 
tails evidi'iitly consist of very linely-dividi'd inatttT, either gas or 
fine dust, since here the non-gravitalional forces piedoiniiiate over 
gravitation. But meteors continue to follow gravitational orbits; 
hence they con.sist of much larger particles, similar to tho.se form- 
ing the comet's ht'ad, 011 which we have seen lhat gravitation is 
in control. The large* dispersion of the mett*ors away from the 
comet’s head is sun>rising, and must, have* taken a long time to 
complete. 'Thus in both the Nov<‘in})t‘r Leonid shower (Tempel’s 
comet ), and the Aiigu.st IVrseid one (/I'litth's comet), the meteors 
form a complete ring round the whole orbit, though they arc 
more den.sely packed in the neighbouiiioixl of the comet. So also 
the Atpiarid meteors of May, whose connection wnth Halley’s 
cminet is admitted, travel in paths separated from that of the 
comet by many millions of miU's. The cau.se of the beginning of 
this scattering action i.s obscure, l)ut once it had started it would 
proceed with accelerated^ pact,*, since the at traction of the sun 
and planets on the ditferent portions would lienceforth be appre- 
ciably dilierenl. We become, aware of tbii existence of meteors 
only when they enter the earth's atmo.sphc*n*; hence only a small 
minority of comets yield vi.MhIe meteors; but from analogy we 
may infer thtar exisumce with confitlence in the case of ail the 
perioiiic comets. It is more doubtful whetht*r comets with sen- 
sibly parabolic orbits are accompauit'tl by meteor swarms. 

Then* are two ways iii which comets may cease to exist as 
such. Kit her ihi; meteors in the head may lose all their gas (this 
appears to be the cast* with Biela s) or these meteors may become 
so dil’iu.st'd and suitti*n*fi as to lo.sii all somldance of unity and 
coherince. We havi; no aciiiaf e.\*|H*nVnce of the dissolution of 
a com<*t in the latter Tn:inner; in fact the coliereiicc of the heads 
of some comets is surprisingly great, and seems to indicate some 
unknown force holding the constituents together. Thus the comet 
PoiLs-Winuecke ha.s bei'u known since 18 ry, and has made sev- 
eral dost* approache.s to Jujnter; further it has given rise to a 
mt'ttror .shower, which was well seen in June 1916. Yet w^heii the 
comet appre^ached very near the earth, in June 1927, its nucleus 
was ,se(*n to bti very small, not more than two miles in diameter 
according to Trot. Siiphcr and M. Baidet. 

RmMorjcvpuY.—rrartirally all handboak.s of astronomy have chap- 
ler.s on comt*ts: voferenre ran Ix^ made here only to books dealing 
.specially with them; the first two books are of a popular character: — 

George E. C'hambers, K,R..A,.S-, The Slory of the Comets (Oxford, 
10 io) ; Mary Protrior, E.R.A.S., 'The Romance of Cornels (London and 
New York, rowj6). 

J. (b fkiUu, Verzekhnhs der JUemeMc der hisher Berechnetm 
Cometenhahnen (1804), contains orbits of comets from 372 n.c. to 
A.n. 18^3, with copious note.s in (Jerman. A sequel to Guilds Cometen- 
huftnen, continuing it to a.d. 3 02$, published as vol. xxvi. part 2, of 
Memoirs of British A?»lronomical Association (Perth, 1025). 

iiengt Slromgren, Tables for a motion in parabolic orbits, voL xxvii. 
part 2, of Memoirs of British Astronomical Assocutlion (Perth, t<)27). 

Prof. H. Plummer, Introductory Treatise on Dynamical Astron- . 
omy (Cambridge, ioiS), contain.^ much useful matter relating to 
orbit,H, but needs mathematical knowledge. 

Prof. C;?harU‘S P. Olivier, Meteors (Baltimore, 1925). Thu associa- 
tion of meteons to comets is very close; there is much relating to 
comets in this book. 

John Williams, Observations of comets (in China) from drr B.c. 
to A.O. 1640 (1872). A. Pingre, Comitoaraphic; ou TraiU kisiorique 
ei Moiique des ComHes (1783), contains much interesting matter 
relating to ancient and mediaeval comets, but is probably accessible 
only in libraries. 

A full and simple description of the method of finding orbits, both 
elliptical and parabolic, was given by Dr. G.^ Merton in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society lor June 1925. Nothing 
is needed with it beyond a nautical almanac and logarithm tables (or, 
if preferred, a calculating machine). (A, C. D. C.) 
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RECENTLY OBSERVED COMETS 


1. Halley’s comet, May 4, 1910. Halley in 1704 was tho first astronomer 

to establish tho fact of a comet's periodic return and to calculate 
its elliptical orbit. His calculations were verified by the reappearance 
of the comet In tho years 1759, 1835 and 1910 

2. Brooks’s comet, November 11, 1911. In 1911 this comet was easily 

visible to the naked eye and had a long tail 

3. Morehouse’s comet, November, 1908. Discovered in that year by Daniel 

Walter Morehouse, then of the Yerkes observatory. The tail formation 
of the comet is clearly shown here; a series of parabolic hoods may 
be seen on the sunward side of the head of the comet 

4. Halley’s comet as seen on April 27, 1910. This comet, called by Its 

discoverer, because of its short period, the “Mercury among comets,” 


IS a member of the Neptune family. Its hiitory can be traced In 
Chinese annals as far back as the year 240 b.C. 

5, Pons-Winneoke comet, June 23, 1927. A member of the Jupiter family 

of comets, named after Pons, who discovered It In 1K19, and 
Winnecke, who rediscovered it In 1858. The photograph shows the 
comet at a distance of four million miles from the earth. Stafi are 
visible through tho transparent comotic envelope. This cornet's 
orbit is changed every alternate revolution 

6, Comet FInsler, photographed with the 24-inch reflector of the Yrrkea 

Observatory by Or. G. Van Biesbroeck on August 5 and 6. This 
comet was discovered In the morning of July *1. 1937 by Or. P. Pinsh^f 
of Switzerland. It reached It* closest aoproiich to the earth on 
August 9 when the distance was forty-five million rnilna. 





COMET-SEEKER— COMITIA 


CO^T-SEEKEE, a small telescope adapted especially to I 
searching for comets: commonly of short focal length and large 
aperture, in order to secure the greatest brilliancy of light. 

COMIC OPERA, which in its broadest significance may be 
regarded as including any kind of opera or musical play of a 
humorous character, in its more restricted and more commonly 
received meaning, implies an opera light in character, based on 
an amusing subject and having spoken dialogue. {See Musical 
Comedy.) 

COMIC STRIP. The remote ancestry of the American serial 
comic would include the figures of ‘‘The Rake's Progress” and 
‘‘Marriage a la Mode” of Hogarth, the work of Rowlandson and 
Cruikshank, and the “Robert Macaire” of Daumier and Philipon. 
The indigenous product first found expression in the back pages 
of the American magazines of the latter half of the 19th century. 
Conspicuous and enduring examples of this early work were 
Palmer Cox’s “The Brownies,” a series of drawings depicting 
the astonishing adventures of a race of benevolent little people, 
akin to the fairies; and the sketches of A. B. Frost. It was in 
the ’90s that the comic serial found its way into the newspapers. 
“The Yellow Kid,” a creation of that decade, contributed to the 
coinage of the term “Yellow Journalism.” “The Yellow Kid” is 
generally credited to R. F. Outcault, who was also the originator 
of “Buster Brown.” Frederick Burr Opper, E. M. Hawarth, T. E. 
Powers, Gene Carr, creator of “Lady Bountiful,” and Carl 
Schultz, creator of “Foxy Grandpa,” were other outstanding comic 
artists of the period. Somewhat later came the “Bird Center” 
cartoons of John T. McCutcheon, racy oP the soil of the Mid- 
West. There is an extensive and varied audience, that finds 
entertainment in the “animated cartoon,” in which the familiar 
“Ignatz” and “Felix,” and “Bud” Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff” disport 
upon the screen. “Mutt and Jeff” is a striking example of the 
longevity of what is, in the strictest interpretation, a comic strip. 
Among well known contemporary comic serials are Clare Brigg’s 
“Mr. and Mrs.,” “Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious Feeling?” and 
“Oh, Man”; H. T. Webster’s “Poker Portraits” and “The Timid 
Soul”; and Fontaine Fox’s “The Toonervilie Trolley,” “The Pow- 
erful Katrinka’’ and “The Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang.” 

(A. B. M.) 

COMINES, PHILIPPE DE, Sieur d’Argenton {c. i4.:|5- 
1509), French statesman and historian, was born at the castle of 
Comincs, in Flanders, lie was brought up at the court of his god- 
father, Philip V., duke of Burgundy, and in x-:{64 was taken into 
the service of Charles the Bold, count of Charolais. When in 1468 
Charles, now duke of Burgundy, detained Louis XI,, king of 
France, at Peronne, Comines brought qJ)out a reconciliation be- 
tween the two princes; in 1472 l^ouis per.suaded him to desert the 
duke’s service for his own, made him chamberlain, loaded him with 
honours and estates and in 1476 appointed him seneschal of Poitou. 
After Louis’s death in 1483 Comincs was at first one of the coun- 
sellors of the regent, Anne of Beaujeu, but he was justly suspected 
of intriguing against the regency, with the dukes of Bourbon and 
Orleans, was banished from court, and in i486 was imprisoned at 
Loches ior some months in one of the cages used by his old master, 
Louis XI. On March 24, 1488, he was sentenced to the confisca- 
tion of a quarter of his properly and was confined to one of his 
estates for ten years; but he was soon taken into favour again by 
Charles VII 1., and employed as aml)assador on various missions. 
He died in Oct, 1509 at Argent on, an estate acquired through his 
marriage with Ileliltnc de Cbambcs. 

The MhnoircSf which he wrote in his latter years, earn for 
Comincs the title of one of the greatest historians of his age; 
his portrait of Louis XL is one of the classics of history. 

The first part of the Mnmoircs, Croniqm et hystoire du roy Louis 
onziesme, faicte et composite par Philippe de C amines ^ written between 
1489 and J491, was first printed in 1524; the second part, Croniques 
du roy Charles hnyiicsme., was written between 149*? and 1498, and 
printed in 1528. Seven mss. arc known, derived from a single holo- 
graph. Later editions were issued by D, Sauvage (1552), D* Godefroy 
(1649) and Lenglet Dufresnoy (London 1747) • More recent editions 
are by B. dc Mandrot (1901-03) and J. (ialmette (3 vols. 1924-25). 
The first English transiation was made by T. Danett, The Bistorie of 
Philip de Comtnines (1596, repr. 1897). 

See H, Timpe, £tude sur la vie et les mimoires de PhiUppe de 
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Comines; and for a detailed bibliography Uly.sse Chevalier, Repertoire 
des sources hisioriques du moyen age, Bio-biblio graphic. 

COMITIA, the name applied to the most formal types of 
gathering of the sovereign people in ancient Rome, is the plural 
of comitlum, the old “meeting-place,” on the north-west of the 
Forum. The Romans had three words for describing gatherings 
of the people. These were concilimn, comitia and contio. Of these 
concilhtm could he applied to any kind of meeting and might be 
employed to denote an organized gathering of a portion of the 
Roman people such as the plcbSy and in this sense is contrasted 
with comitia, which when used strictly should signify an assembly 
of the whole people. 

Popular phraseology did not conform to this canon, and comitia, 
which gained in current Latin the sense of “elections” was some- 
times used of the assemblies of the plebs. The distinction between 
comitia and contio was more clearly marked. Both were formal 
assemblies convened by a magistrate; but while, in the case of 
the comitia, the magistrate’s purpose was to ask a question of the 
people and to elicit their binding response, his object in summon- 
ing a contio was merely to bring the people together either for 
their instruction or for a declaration of his will as expressed in 
an edict. The earliest comitia was organized on the basis of par- 
ishes {curiae) of patricians only, and was known in later times 
as the comitia curiata. The curia voted as a single unit and thus 
furnished the type for that system of group-voting which is found 
in the popular assemblies. The organization which gave rise to 
the comitia centuriata was the result of the earliest steps in the 
political emancipation of the plebs. Three stages in this process 
may be traced. In the first place the' plebeians gained rights of 
ownership and transfer, and could thus become freeholders of 
land and of the appurtenances of this land {res mancipi). This 
legal capacity rendered them liable to military service as hcavy- 
anned fighting men, and as such they were enrolled in the mili- 
tary units called ceiitnriac. When the enrolment was completed 
the whole host {exercilus) was the best organized and most repre- 
j sentative gathering that Rome could show. It therefore became 
invested with voting powers, and for two centuries (508-287 
B.c.) was the dominant assembly in the stale. But its aristocratic 
organization, based on property qualifications which gave the 
voting power to the greater landowners, prevented it from being 
a fitting channel for the expression of plebeian claims. Hence 
the plebs adopted a new political organization of their own. The 
tribunate called into existence a purely plebeian assembly, the 
concHinm plebis, firstly, for the election of plebeian magistrates; 
secondly, for jurisdiction in cases where these magistrates had 
been injured; thirdly, for prc.scnting petitions on behalf of the 
plebs through the consuls (0 the comitia centuriata.. Thi.s right 
of petitioning developed into a power of legislation. The Hor- 
Icnsian Jaw (287 b.c.) recognized the right of resolutions of the 
plebs {plehiscita) to bind the whole community. The plebeian 
assembly was organized on the basis of the territorial tribes- in 
471 B.c. This change suggested a renewed organization of the 
whole people for comitial purposes. The comitia iribuia popidi 
was the result and appears as a legislative body in 357 b.c. 

In spite of the formal differences of these four assemblies and 
the fact that patricians were not members of the plebeian body, 
the people expressed its will equally through all, although the 
mode of expression varied with the channel. This will was in 
theory unlimited. It was restricted only by the conservatism of 
the Roman, by the condition that the initiative must always be 
taken by a magistrate, by the de facto authority of the Senate, 
and by the magi.sterial veto which the Senate often had at its 
command {sec Senate). There were no limitations on the Icgis* 
lativc powers of the comitia except such as they chose to respect 
or which they themselves created and might repeal. In spite of 
the creation of qmestiones perpetuae (permanent commissions), 
they never lost the right of criminal jurisdiction, derived mainly 
from the right of appeal (provocatio) against the decisions of 
magistrates. Finally, the assemblies elected to every magistracy, 
with the exception of the Dictator and the Interrex. The distribu- 
tion of these functions amongst the various comitia, and the differ- 
ences in their organization were as follows : — 



io6 COMITY— COMMEDIA DEIT’ ARTE 


The comitia curiafa in the later republic })ecaine a merely 
formal assembly. Its main t'unctiou was that of pa.ssini? the lex 
curiafa necessary for the ratitkation both of the impcriiini of the 
higher magistracies of the people, and of the pofestas of those of 
lower rank. This assembly also met, under the name of the 
comitia calatUj and under the presidency of the pontifex maxinius, 
to perform certain religious functions. For the puri)ose of passing 
the lex ciiriata, this comitia was in Cicero s day represented by 
but thirty lictors. The comitia ccntiirhifa could be summoned 
and presided over only by the magistrates with imperium. Tlie 
consuls were its usual presidents for election and for legislation, 
hut the praetors summoned it ft)r pur[)oses of juriscliction, it 
elected the magistrates with imperinm and the censors, and alone 
had the power of declaring war. .Actording to the princip>Ie laid 
down in the Twelve Tables, capital cases were reserved lor this 
assembly. It was not frequently as a legislative^ body 

after the two assemblies of the trilx'S, wliiih were easier to sum- 
mon and organize, had been recognizcil as possessing sovereign 
rights. The internal structure of the comitta ( rfituriufa underwent 
a great change during the republic, in the early sthenie the First 
Class and the a/uitrs together could always outvote (he n‘st, 
having cjS centuries against 05. The newer plan has bc‘en inter- 
preted in different ways but the esstailial fad was that it redined 
the combination of equites and prima cUhwh to a niinorily by a 
fresh distribution of the cla.ssc's and centuries over the tribes. In 
88 n.c. a return w^as made to the inort* aristocratic system by a 
law' passed by the consuls Sulla and Potnp<‘ius, Hut tliis diangti 
was not permanent. 

The comitia irihuia was in the lat(‘r republic' the usual organ for 
laws passed by the whole peoj)le. Its pn‘sidents were the inagis- 
Lralcs of the; pcoi)le, usiadly the consuls and praidors and, for 
purposes of jurisdiction, the curule ne<jiles. h elected aedile.s 
and other lower magistrates of the people, iLs jurisdidiou wai> 
limited to monetary penallies. 

The concilium plrhis, although voting, like this la.sl a,sseml)Iy, 
by tribes, could be sununoned and prt;.sided over <Hily by plefadan 
magistrates, and never included the patricians. Us iitte.raiices 
(plcOiscifu) had the full force* of law; it elected the tribune.^ of 
the picbs and th(‘ plebeian aediJes, and it pronounct‘d Judgruent on 
the penalties which they propo.sed. The right of this asbenil)iy lo 
exercise capital jurLsdicliou was (|ueslioned: but it po.s.s<‘ss(‘ii the 
undisputed right of pronouncing outlawry (aquav ct i^nis inter- 
dictio) against anyone already in (*xih‘. 

There w^as a body of ruJ<*s gi)verning th(^ comitia whith were 
concerned with the tinu; and place of meeiiag, (h(^ ftn'iiis of pro- 
mulgation and the methods of voting. The comitia curiata a.ml 
the two assemblies of lh(' tribes met within tin; wads, tin; former 
in the Comilium, the latter in the Forum iq.v,), or on the. Area 
Capitolii; but the ejections at these assemblies wore in ttie Jatt;r 
Republic held in the Campu.s Martius out.side the walls, 'Fho 
comitia centurkila wa.s by law compelled to meet outside the 
city, and its gathering place was usually the Campus. JVomuIgu- 
lion was required for the space of 3 nundituie 24 days; before 
a matter was submitted to the people. The voting was ^Acceded 
by a coiitio at which a limited debate was permilteti by (he magis- 
trate. In the assemblie.s of the curiae and the tribes the voting 
of the groups took place simultaneously, in that of the centuries 
in a fixed order. In elections as well a.s in legislative acts an abso- 
lute majority was required* and hence the candidate who gained 
a mere relative majority was not returned. 

The comitia survived the repuldic. The last known act of 
comiiial legislation belongs to the reign of Nerva (a.d. o<5-oS). 
After the essential clen»ent& in the election of magistrates bad 
passed to the Senate in a.d. 14, the formal announcement of the 
successful candidates {mmntiatio) still continued to bo made to 
the popular assemblies. Early in the 3rd century Dio Cassius still 
saw the . comitia centuriaia meeting with all its old solemnities 
(Dio Cassius, IvHi, 20). 

Bmcn)GRAmx-.---Moinm.*ien, Romsches StmtsrecM, ii?., p. 300 et seq.; 
A. H. J. Oreenidge, Romm RubUc Lifett p. ro2, 238, et satq,, 

and!,^p. i. (lopt); G. W, Botsford, Roman Assemblies (1Q09); 
J, E, Sandys, Companion la Latin Studies (1921), with useful bibli- 
ography ; W. E. Heitknd, Roman RepubHc (1923), 


COMITY: see. iNTKkNATroXAL Fhi\.\te. 

COMMA, originally, in (bvek riit-toric, a short clause, some- 
tiling less than the “colon"; hence a mark (,), in punctuation, to 
show the smallest break in the construction of a .sentence (Gr. 
/v-OAtpa, .something stuin[»0(l or cut otf, Kbirreiu to strike). The 
mark is al.^o used to separate numerals, inalhematical symbols, 
and the like linen ed conimas, or “quotation-marks," are placed 
at the beginning and end of a .smitence or word ijuoted, ()r of a 
word iis(‘d in a technied or cun\'enlional senst*, single inverted 
commas are us(*d for (luotaiicai*' wiiliin <|iiotatioi).'^. 

In music, t(»mma is the naint* for thi* eKtreinely small rind t)urely 
theoretical intervrd.s <>1 sound resulting from the slightly diffiTcnt 
vibration nuinber.s which may be jK)S>essi*d liv om* and the same 
note. ai((a*ding lo the dilfta'i'nl ways in which it is arrived at by 
the process of tuning up or down from sonn* otlu‘r note. 

COMMAND, in military (‘ngini'cnng. the height misasured 
vi‘rti(.ally of tiie cn-st of a f(M‘lihrd \v(M-k above llu* natund sur- 
frue of the surronmliiig giound In military organization it is 
used, in a g»‘n(*ral .sense, to mean tht* whole number of troops 
under a particular of fn er's (ommanfi, c. “(haieral .V’s command,” 
i\spetially whi‘n comprised of tractions of ditienait units or forma- 
tions In a speiilic s«‘nse it is appii<‘d in Iht* IJrili.sh and Indian 
armit*s lo tiie highest ami largest nature of (iunmands wliich exist 
in ptaice time. 'The.^t* an* on a ierritoriril basis, and in them tire 
.>ta(iont‘d a varying numlier of dix’isions and brigadt*s. The troops 
at home are distributed among the Aldershi^t, Kastt*rn, Northern, 
Seottish Southern and \Vrsf(‘rn ('onnnands, f)e.sid<*s certain ‘'dis- 
tricts."' 1‘he (fanmaiirN an* usncdly sub-di\ided territorially into 
“areas" Tlu* army in India is (livi«!ed territorially into the 
Northern. \Vt‘sfern. lOaslern ;ind Southern ('onimanils. 

COMMANDANT. A military lommaiider of a place or 
])0(ly of men, irre.qaa live* of his subslantiM* rank, which varies 
with (h(* sizi* and impvorlaiK e of the jdati- or force. Soim‘(imes 
“t ominandanl " forms part of a tifk, re,, “cidonel-comnvandant.” 
In the I'Venth army a commandant is the battalion lonimandcr 
t.vee OenfURS). 

COMMANDEER (from the South Afruan Duidi kommm- 
(lerrn, (o commaiub, pioj)erly, lo <‘onip(*l iJit* performance of 
niilil.'iry duty in tin* lu‘Id, e.-[><'cially oi the military service of 
lh(' Boer n*{Hiblics (see (’o\t.\i v.vno i : also to .M‘ize property for 
military ptir{>uses; luane us(*d of any jierrmiaory seizure for 
other than military t>un)ost‘s. 

COMMANDER. .Any oitKtT verted with the lomnumd of a, 
Tone, formation, tuiii or detachment of (rooi;*^, wiurther in the 
navv or in (h<* armv. 

COMMANDERY, r. division of tiu* landed properly m Eu- 
rope of the Knights Ho.spiialier.s iser St. J«)UX oi* jKKUSAtKM). 
'I'he property of the order w'a.s divided iiibj ‘‘priorates,” .subdivided 
into ‘'bailiwicks,” which in turn were dividt‘d into “command- 
erics": these Wfrre pla'-cd in durgt* of a “commendator” or com- 
mander. ■'rhe wonl is al.*io applied to the enu)Iumt;nUs granted to 
a commander of a milittiry ortJer of knight .s. 

COMMANDO, a Pt)rtuguese word meaning “command” 
adopted by the Boers in South Africa for military and semi-mili- 
tary cxpctlitions against the nativc.s. More i)articularly a “com- 
mando" was the administrative and tactical unit of the. forces of 
the forniiT Boer republics, ‘T'onnuandeered” under the law of the 
constitution.s, which made military service obligatory on all males 
between thi; ages of 16 and 60. Each “commando" was formed 
from the burghers <if military age of an elect{m'il district. 

COMMEDIA DELL» ARTE, name given to the medi- 
aeval Italian comedy in which the plot wtis WTitten out, but the 
dialogue vva..s improvised I)y the actors. The name commedia dell* 
arte aW improvviso n^cans, therefore, a comedy improvi.scd by 
the act<»rgild (arte) or profession. Certain characters recur almost 
invariably in these plays (e.g., Arlecchino, the Captain, the Doc- 
tor), and are the prototypes of the Punch md Judy show, and the 
Clown, Harlequin* Colombine and Pantaloon of the pantomime. 
The influence of the com media doW arte can, indeed, be traced 
throughout European art and literature. (See 1 tai.xan Litera- 

TVKE.) 

See Winifred Smith, The Contmedia deW Arte (New York, 1012). 
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COMMEMORATION, a celebration of some past event, j 
especially the ceremonial closing of the academic year at Oxford 
university. This consists of a Latin oration in commemoration 
of benefactors and founders; of the recitation of prize composi- 
tions ill prose and verse, and the conferring of honorary degrees 
upon English or foreign celebrities. “Commencement is the 
term for the equivalent ceremony at Cambridge, and this is also 
used in the case of American universities. 

COMMENDATION, approval, a recommendation of one 
person to the favour of another. Commendatio is the liturgical 
term for the office commending the souls of the dying and departed 
to the mercies of God. In feudal law it was applied to the act by 
which a freeman placed himself under the protection of a lord 
{see Feudalism). In ecclesiastical law the commendation, or 
grant in commendam of benefices was made temporarily until a 
vacancy was filled up, and frequently to persons who, by defect of 
age or orders, were for the time being debarred from receiving 
institution. The practice of granting benefices in commendam 
to laymen, or, in the case of monasteries, to secular clerks who 
enjoyed their revenues and privileges for life, or to bishops to 
hold with their sees, became very general in the later middle ages, 
especially on the continent. In 1836 the tenure of benefices in 
commendam in England was forbidden by act of parliament. 

COMMENTARII, notes to assist the memory, memoranda. 
This original idea of the word gave rise to a variety of meanings : 
notes and abstracts of speeches for the assistance of orators; 
family memorials, the origin of many of the legends introduced 
into early Roman hislory from a desi?e t'O glorify a particular 
family; diaries of events occurring in their own circle kept by 
private individuals — ^the day-book, drawn up for Trimalchio in 
Petronius {Saiyricon, 53) by his aciuarius (a slave to whom the 
duty was specially assigned) is quoted as an example; memoirs of 
events in which they had lakcm part drawn up by public men — 
such were the “Commenlaries” of Caesar on the Gallic and Civil 
wars, and of Cicero on his consulship. Different departments of 
the imperial administration and certain high functionaries kept 
records, which were under the charge of an official known as a 
commentariis (cf. a srerefist ab cpistidis). 

The Comment nrii Prlnripis were the register of the official acts 
of the emperor. Those must be distinguished from the com- 
mmtarii dmrniy a daily court- journal. At a lat.er period records 
called ep/iemerides kept by order of the emperor; these were 
much used by the Scriptores Hisloriae Augustae (sec Aucjustan 
History). The Commcnfanl SniatnSy only once mentioned 
(Tacitus, Annals, xv. 7.:;) are probably identical with the Acta 
Senatus (q.v,). There were also Co^npumtarii of the priestly 
colleges. Mention should be made of the Commentarii Regim, 
containing decrees concerning the functions and privileges of the 
kings, and forming a record of the acts of the king in his capacity 
of priest. 

Sec the exhaustive article by A. von Prcraerslein in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Reakncyklopddie (lOOt) ; Tcuffel-Scliwabe, Hist, of Roman Lit. (Eng. 
trans.), pp. 72, 77-70; and the concise account by H, Thcdenat in 
Darcmbcrg and Saglio, Viclionnairc dcs antiquites. 

COMMENTRY, a town of central France, in the department 
of Allicr, about 7 miles E.S.E. of Montlucon. Pop. (1931) 
7,657. Commentry gives its name to a coaUield over 5,000 acres 
in extent, and has important foundries and forges. 

COMMERCE. In the widest sense the term commerce 
covers the exchange of commodities and all the arrangements 
necessary for effecting such exchange ; but in general usage it is 
more or less strictly confined to exchanges conducted on a large 
scale, particularly between distant places. The desire to make an 
exchange of goods will arise when one area possesses by nature 
something which another docs not, or when it has acquired by 
skill a relative advantage in the making of particular articles. 
The extent to which commerce will develop in such circumstances 
will depend on a number of factors. If the means of transport 
are primitive the volume of long-distance trade will necessarily 
be small and the goods which enter into it must be able to bear 
high costs. If the trade route is dangerous and the trader has no 
prospect that bis enterprise will receive proper protection the 
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heavy risks may seriously discourage him. If methods have not 
been elaborated for computing, recording and paying debts he 
has no firm basis for his operations. If the goods have to pass 
political boundaries and the countries concerned burden it with 
tolls or taxes the trade will tend to be restricted. The history of 
the evolution of commerce, therefore, mainly consists of an ac- 
count of how the tendency towards making exchanges has been 
limited by defective, means of transport, by the perils of the 
route, by the lack of appropriate mechanism for carrying on trade, 
and by regulations adopted in the interests *of particular States. 

Commerce in. the Ancient World. — ^Long-distance trading 
presented great difficulties in the ancient world. It seems first to 
have developed along desert routes which had the advantage thcat 
comparatively large groups could travel together in caravans and 
defend themselves against marauders. Oases could be established 
as ports of call and entrepots. In this way trade sprang up be- 
tween the chilizations of the Tigris-Euphrates valley and of 
Egypt. A very large caravan would be required to convey a 
hundred tons and its progress would be slow. It follows that the 
goods which entered this trade had to have a high value in pro- 
portion to their bulk. They would include such things as oriental 
spices, drugs and dyes as well as fine textile fabrics and a variety 
of metal ornaments. But necessaries (for which there was a large 
and constant demand) would obviously not appear. This caravan 
trade retained its essential characteristics for centuries. In the 
course of time the caravan trade became subordinate to sea 
routes. The first people to make this development of the over- 
land commerce were the Phoenicians. From their bases on the 
Syrian coast they carried goods by sea to Cyprus and Rhodes 
and step by step found their way to the western Mediterranean 
and beyond. The original cities of Tyre and Sid on and the colo- 
nies they founded, of which Carthage became the chief, were true 
commercial centres. Articles wrought in metal, gia.ss ware and 
textiles were exclianged for tin, copper and silver in the West. 
The Phoenicians were pioneers in the craft of ship con.struction, 
and the wealth which they amassed demonstrated the fact that a 
long-distance sea trade could be very profitable. Their merchants 
appear to have made their exchanges on the basis of goods for 
goods; it remained for their rivals and successors, the Greeks, 
to spread the use of coined money. Alhcus, in particular, intro- 
duced and maintained an excellent silver currency which won 
general acceptance because it was not allowed to depreciate. She 
exported olive oil, figs, honey, pottery and small quantities of 
metal and textile good.s. Her trade with the Black .sea h an early 
example of dependence for essential food .supplies on regular 
communication by sea. The fortified harbour at the IViraeeus 
also attracted a considerable volume of entrepot trade, it being 
used by the merchants of Asia Minor and Syria in their dealings 
with the rest of Greece and countries to the West. Greek com- 
mercial enterprise was offered new opportunities when the con- 
quests of Alc.xander opened the way into the heart of Asia. The 
consequent stimulus to long-distance trade was rellecled in the 
growth of Antioch and Alexaniiria ns great commercial cities. 

Commerce of the Roman Empire. — the earlier phase.s^ of 
its history Rome took little intere.st in. commerce. In its origins 
an agricultural community, it long clung to its traditions. But the 
series of events which led to the deslruction of Carthage (146 
n.c.) and the assertion of Roman supremacy over Greece neces- 
sarily opened up the possibilities of commercial development. 
When Augustus pul an end to civil dissensions and inaugurated a 
period of peace these possibilities were fully explored, 'fhe main 
curfent of trade continued In the direction determined by the 
Greeks, .To Antioch came the chief caravan routes from the East. 
The commodities thus secured were shipped from its port, Se- 
leucia, to all parts of the Mediterranean. They were the typical 
articles of this trade — spices, drugs, silks, etc. — and catered for 
the demands of the wealthier classes. The commerce of Alexan- 
dria, however, was of a twofold nature. Oriental luxury goods 
from Arabia and India reached Egypt by way of the Red 
Augustus took steps to protect this trade by forcing the Arabs 
and Ethiopians to desist from piracy and he also had the navi- 
gable canals repaired. A sea-captain, named Ilippalus, is said to 
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have observed the periodicity of the monsoons about the middle 
of the 1st century of our era, thus maidng a direct voyage to 
India possible and eliminating the need of calling at Arabian 
ports. There is, indeed, much testimony to the extent of this 
commerce in the first two centuries. Pliny complains that the 
demand for Eastern luxuries was so great that it had caused a 
drain of silver from the West to pay for them. This is partly 
confirmed by the fact that large quantities of coins of the early 
Roman emperors have been found in southern India. But there 
was another side to the trade of Alexandria. The importation of 
corn from Egypt was essential for the sustenance of the growing 
population of Rome. Some 20 million bushels were imported 
annually, part of it being produced on the emperor’s domains in 
Egypt, but most being exacted as tribute from the province. 
Elaborate precautions were taken to safeguard the supply. Severe 
penalties were promulgated under Augustus against anyone w'ho 
delayed the sailing of a corn-ship. The port at Ostia, where ihi‘ 
corn was unloaded, was improved by Claudius, Trajan instituted 
regular sailings and provided granaries for storage. State super- 
vision was necessary not only because the trade was vital to th<‘ 
existence of Rome but because of its very nature. There was no 
true exchange of goods between Rome and J^fe'pt. Even at its 
zenith Rome was singularly unproductive; it never had the means 
of paying for its imports. Little is known of the organization of 
commerce, as, for instance, of the respective functions of mer- 
chants and shippers; but it is obvious that the corn trade was not 
one in which private enterprise could find a place. The trader 
was no doubt discouraged in other ways. Ships which wen* nut 
part of a convoy were in danger of being attacked by pirates. 
Weather conditions in the Mediterranean made winter sailing 
perilous. With favoura])le winds the voyage between Ale.xandria 
and Rome could be accom[)li.sh('fi in eight or nine days. When 
winds were contrary r(‘Course had lu be had to coasting from 
point to point and weeks could easily bt^ consumed. A vivid ac- 
count of such a voyage is given in the 27! li cha[)ter of the 
“ship of Alexandria” and her cargo of wheal being lost. jl is not 
surprising, therefore, that the activities of the private merchant 
continued to centre in the provinces of the eastern Mediterrant'an. 
Some of them found means of extending their tradt; to the West, 
as the Roman empire promoted the growth of cities where a de- 
mand for luxury goods arose. But that commerce had its revots 
in the East is proved by the fact that in most cases the merchant 
discovered in the West turns out to ))e a (ireek, a Syrian or a Jew. 

The Byzantine Empire. — ^Whon the Roman empire in the 
West collapsed under the successive l)iows of the barbarian inva- 
sions the volume of this trade was grtuitly reduced. ('onimtTce 
was virtually confined to the eastern Metlilerranean when* C’on- 
slantinople enjoyed pre-eminence as the capital of the east Roman 
or Byzantine empire. Antioch had been sacked by the l^ersiuiih 
in 540 and was captured by the Saracens in 6:47. 'fhe rising tide 
of Mohammedanism swept ovi*r Egypt, and Alexandria itself 
capitulated in 641. Constantinople, however, di<I not fall into the 
hands of a Mohammedan comiueror until the ts^th century. She 
attracted to herself the commerce l>etween Ask and Europe. 
From the fall of Rome in the 5th century to the ag(r of the (xu- 
sades she was the great entrepot of long-distance trade. Unlike 
Rome, Constantinople and the other cities of the Byzantine em- 
pire c.stabli.shed a reputation for their manufactures. High (fuality 
textile goods, leather work, armour, engraved and enamelled metal 
articles of exquisite workmanship, carved ivories, mo.saics and 
porcelain were among the exports. Corn, wax, furs, amber, salt 
fish, unwrought metals and raw wool were secured in exchange 
from the less advanced peoples whom she did so much to civilize. 
Merchants had the advantage of good money — ^the bezant, a gold 
piece which was generally acceptable. The principles of banking 
and the use of credit notes were known. Loans could be raised at 
a moderate rate of interest. Shipping was assisted by the develop- 
ment of insurance. It is true that from the reign of Justinian 
(528-565) there was a tendency to adopt a commercial policy 
in the fiscal interests of the empire. There were heavy duties on 
the import and export of certain commodities, and taxes were 
levied on purchases and sales. Justinian also introduced the prin- 


ciple of monopoly in favour of the silk industry which he took 
pains to set up in order that the empire might be independent, 
of the supplies from the East which were controlled by Persia. 
Against these restrictions must i)e placed the intluenee of the 
great fairs of Constaiitino])le and 'Fhessalonica at which the mer- 
chants who resorted to tht‘in from all countries enjoyed great 
freedom of trade. Conc(‘ssi<)ns were also made to alien merchants 
by granting them special ciuarters. The most favoured of them, 
such as the Venetians and the (Genoese, had exten.sive ])rivilcgos; 
others were subject to restrictions as to the time they were al- 
lowed to stay within (hi‘ empire and their business had to ])e con- 
ducted under supervision. 

The Italian Trading Towns. — ^Tht* heirs of Constantinople 
went the Italian trailing towns. They had dt‘veIoped under the 
aegis of the Byzaiitim‘ empire and thtw profited from its decline. 
Wnice in particular rose to splemlour in the midiile ages. Sit- 
uated amid the lagoons at the head of the .Adriatic sea, it was at 
lirst a place of nduge in the troubled days of the barbarian inva- 
sions. A po.sition could hardly have I)i‘en better chosen to serve as 
an entrepot through whi( h the trade of the Levant could pass into 
central Europe as contiition.s there ])ecame more settled. The 
merchants of Cermany had access to it acro.ss the Brenner pass, 
and goods could also be lonvtyed along the vall(‘y of the J\) and 
byway of the St. Clot than! pass to the growing towns of the Rhine- 
land and the Low (\)untri(‘S beyond. 'i’hrougJi Istria and along 
the Savti tlu‘ countries of the Danube ba.sin could be reached. 
Thti Veiu*(kins Ihtmi.selves, however, had a prediiedion in favour 
of sea routt'S. it was* by stM that they iinpurttai oriental com- 
modith'S. 'I'o make the .sea route to .the eastern Mediterranean 
st^curc they aitnetl at gaining control of llu* coast -line and the 
islands. .Advantagt‘ was taken of the irusades to pursue this 
policy. C’once.ssions were e.xacted in ndurn for shipping .services. 
When the leadta’s of the fourth (rusadt‘, for insiance, negotiated 
for their trans-shipment to Egypt — the tir.st proposetl objective 
of the {‘xpediiioii — X’enice drrnantled a payment of ^5,000 marks 
and a share in th(‘ coiuiuo.sts. Sinia* they could not .satisfy these 
claims the Iea<lers of tht^ (rusaile were iri<luce<l to do Venice a 
.S(Tvict‘ by ca[)turing for her Zara, a ])o<itioii she coveted on the 
Aflrktic, Although the Venetians were not re.si)onsible for the 
sub.se(iuent diversion of this crusade to the capture of Constanti- 
nople il.^elf in they took advantage of the turn of events 

and claimed large lerritoriaJ grants. 'Fliis persist enc(* in strength- 
ening her hold in the JAwant intiicates the character of her trade. 
War by year she was attempting to tind m‘w outlets in the West 
the goo<ls carrieil by caravans froni tin; Hast and the products 
of Byzantine workshops. .As she was pre-eniinenily a sea-power it 
Was natural that she should c<)n.sider a .sea route to the West. 



CONTINO, lS88~9t 

From the early part of the r4th century a fleet of galleys was des- 
patched to the countries of the western Mediterranean, and it 
made its way by easy stages through the Strait of Gibraltar as 
far as the Low Countries. The voyage, which was u.suaUy annual, 
was publicly organized and controlled. The goods, however, were 
carried on the account of individual merchants to whom oppor- 
tunity of securing space on the ships was offered by auction. Since 
Bruges was then the chief mart of north-west Europe most of the 
cargoes were directed there; but a ship might detach it.self from 
the fleet to call at Southampton, Sandwich or London. By this 
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means such commodities as pepper, cloves, indigo, ginger, etc., 
were carried to the West at a lower cost than that of the overland 
route. As a return cargo the galleys took wool, hides and metals 
which were worked up in Italy for export to the East. Florence, for 
instance, was the centre of a flourishing cloth industry organized 
on a capitalist basis, and Lucca had an important silk industry. As 
the Italian towns were purely commercial some kind of exchange 
of goods was necessary and consequently the expansion of trade 
promoted industrial activity. It was also facilitated by the im- 
proved mechanism of commerce effected by the Italians in the 
methods of account-keeping and the organization of credit. Bank- 
ers, particularly those of Florence, had connections throughout 
western Europe. The commercial activities of Venice were ri- 
valled, though not equalled, by those of Genoa and Pisa. Genoa 
strove not unsuccessfully for a share in the Levantine trade and 
contended with Pisa for the trade of North Africa and Spain. 

The Hanseatic League. — ^The fact that the Venetians found 
it worth while to make a direct sea voyage to the Low Countries 
shows that good markets for long-distance trade had grown up 
there by the 14th century. These had developed slowly from the 
9th century onwards as new kingdoms had arisen out of the ruins 
of the Roman empire. Merchants began to enjoy some measure 
of protection. Charles the Great, for instance, assured Offa of 
Mercia in 796 that any of his subjects lawfully pursuing their 
business in his dominions would be safeguarded against oppres- 
sion. The Northmen found their way by river routes from the 
Baltic to the Black sea and obtained supplies of oriental goods. 
Progress was slow at first. By the nth century, however, German 
towns had taken the initiative and the merchants of Cologne were 
particularly active. The towns of north Germany also entered 
into agreements with one another to co-operate in suppressing 
robbery on the roads and piracy at sea. Out of such understand- 
ings the powerful Hanseatic League ultimately emerged. It was 
a confederation of towns, mostly though not exclusively in Ger- 
many, formed to consult their common commercial interests. 
The League was no less than a great commercial State; it had 
its regular assemblies, its courts and its treasury, and it entered 
into treaty relations with foreign States. The main purpose was 
to gain concessions in its favour from the rulers of other coun- 
tries. Such privileges it strictly confined to its members. In 
countries where long-distance commerce had not developed the 
League negotiated for factories or settlements which were at once 
residences and warehouses. They were concrete expressions of the 
treaty privileges gained by the League and the means of super- 
vising the activities of its own members. There was a factory at 
Bergen from which the trade with Iceland could be carried on, 
and another at Novgorod where goods could be exchanged for 
Russian products. In London the League had its settlement called 
the Steelyard, and it long enjoyed more favourable terms than 
any other merchants in the payment of customs duties. Still 
more important was the position which it occupied in Bruges 
where the merchants of northern Europe and the Mediterranean 
came into direct contact. It was also the chief market for English 
wool and Flemish cloth. The Hanseatic merchants, therefore, 
were chiefly engaged in exchanging the products of the northern 
countries — ^furs, salt fish, flax, timber and tar — for wool, leather, 
cloth and the commodities in which the Italians specialized. They 
confined their attention to merchandise and did not undertake 
money-lending. Under the leadership of Lubeck and Hamburg 
the League established a great prestige which was of first impor- 
tance in the commercial development of northern Europe. 

Characteristics of Mediaeval Commerce- — ^The total vol- 
ume of long-distance trade in the middle ages was comparatively 
small. With respect to the necessaries of life most areas were self- 
sufficing. The goods which entered into international trade were 
still mainly articles of luxury for the wealthier classes. Oriental 
products reached western Europe chiefly through the agency of 
Venice and Genoa. They were paid for to an increasing extent by 
the export of high Quality woollens. Cloth was the first European 
product which was c^irried long distances in considerable quan- 
tities. It became worth while for special classes of merchants to 
devote all their attention to its sale. For the most part, however, 
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merchants dealt in a variety of goods and a wholesale market in 
any commodity was exceptional. Particular value, indeed, was 
attached to the right of retail trading. Local merchant gilds tried 
to monopolize it by forcing outsiders to sell in bulk. The mem- 
bers of the Hanseatic League were extremely jealous of the priv- 
ilege of retailing where they had secured it. Obviously the retail 
market was more certain and profitable. The travelling merchant 
covered a range of articles, and even when he became resident and 
his business was carried on through agents, it retained its general 
nature. 

Mediaeval commerce was restricted in many directions. Trans- 
port remained expensive both by land and sea ; by land only small 
quantities could be carried by pack-horse or some such method 
and frequent tolls were exacted, and by sea it was customary to 
arrange common sailings for the sake of convoy and this meant 
that the relative cheapness of carriage had to be set against the 
slowness with which the capital invested was turned over. Local 
organizations of merchants often succeeded in imposing serious 
restraints on foreigners. The custom of hosting was common, 
usually requiring that aliens should have the period of their so- 
journ in a country limited to 40 days and that they should stay 
with a native merchant to whom the details of their business 
should be revealed. Commerce also frequently suffered from 
regulations imposed in the fiscal interest of States. The chief 
goods on which customs were paid had to pass through pre- 
scribed staple ports, and the situation and number of such staples 
were subject to constant change, usually for political reasons. The 
export of money was often forbidden because special importance 
was placed on the accumulation of the precious metals within the 
country. Sometimes alien merchants suffered from popular out- 
cry against the nature of their trade, it being alleged that they 
were importing useless or harmful luxuries and exporting neces- 
saries. The catalogue of discouragements, whether natural or 
artificial, seems formidable. It should be remembered, however, 
that local and Governmental restrictions were often relaxed. 
Reference has already been made to the privileges enjoyed ])y 
organizations of alien merchants such as the Hanseatic League. 
The fairs {see Fair) also gave opportunity for temporary free- 
dom of trade and were resorted to by merchants engaged in long- 
distance commerce. Among the most notal)le fairs in western, 
Europe were those of Champagne, which were held at Provins, 
Troyes and other centres, and extended over the greater part of 
the year. Merchants attending them were guaranteed safe jour- 
neys and protection in their lawful enterprise. In the conduct of 
the fairs a common code of mercantile law was evolved to meet 
the problem of settling disputes between merchants of different 
countries without delay. The mechanism of trade was improved. 
Money-changing had to be arranged because of the great variety 
of coins which were current. From money-changing, money- 
lending was an easy step. The inconvenience of ]jaying debts at 
a distance by incurring the risk of sending money, when it wa.s 
lawful to do so, or by despatching goods which the debtor was 
willing to accept, was removed by the growing use of the priticiple 
of the bill of exchange. 

From the Mediterranean to the Atlantic.— The con- 
quests of the Ottoman Turks in the i5lh century threatened to 
close the routes by which oriental goods had reached the Levant. 
Constantinople fell into their hands in 1453, and although Venice 
succeeded in her negotiations for the retention of her trading 
privileges for a time, the Christian powers could not but regard 
the Turkish advance into Serbia, Wallachia, Bosnia and Greece 
with apprehension. Venice herself was involved in a series of 
wars with the Turks in the i6th century and suffered heavily 
from the exhaustion of her resources and the loss of territory. 
Prolonged disturbance in the Mediterranean reacte(.l adversely on 
the long-established and lucrative trade with the East. The 
question naturally arose whether the commodities could be ob- 
tained by some other route. The pioneer work of Prince Henry 
of Portugal was rewarded by the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Bartholomew Diaz in i486 and by Vasco da (Kama's 
successful voyage from Lisbon to Calicut in 1498. Meanwhile 
Christopher Columbus, a Genoese sailor iu the service of Castile, 
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sought India by paiiing west and di.scovcreil a “new world’’ lying merrhaiits in London look steps, to lorm a ntwv company. A char- 
across his path. ter was granted to the ''governor and ('umpany oi Merchants of 


These two discoveries were dost inofl to eflV.ct a rcv’oiution in 
commerce, but their c'ouseciueiices were not apparent for some 
time. Portugal and Spain claimed exclusive rights in the ex- 
ploitation of the new routes The iOnglish were not without hope 
that thi’v would be able to find a iiorlhern passage to the East 
This would enable them to avoid contlicl with the F^)rtaguesc and 
S])aniards, ancl also to carry on an imernk‘dia,te tradt‘ in woollens 
fur which there was no demand in the tropii's The bt'st-known 
attempt to iincl a north-(‘ast passage i.s that of Chancellor and 
Willoughby in 1553. Chancellor succeialed in reaching Arch- 
angel and on the basis of trading conci‘ssions made by the tsar 
of Russia an English joint-stock company— commonly called tlie 
Muscovy or Russia Company — was formed. Jt included in the 
area with which it propos(‘d to trade Armenia, J\I(‘dia, Ilyrcania, 

I ersia and the Caspian sea; in other words, it inlendf‘d to get into 
contact with the trade routes of ctmtral Asia. That this was , 
possible was demonstrated by the celebrated traveller, Anihony 
Jenkin.son, who in 1557-50 went from Archangel to iMoscow, 
along the Volga to the Caspian sea and then found his way to 
Bokhara, \vht;n‘ he saw great numbers of Indians and Chinese 
buying and selling. This would seem an iiniiracticalih* route 
from England to the East, and yet lhi‘ fad remains that the • 
Russia Company made good profits from its “Persian \'oyages'’ ; 
in the years f566--8i. As to a north-west pas'^nge the persistent | 
endeavour.s of the English to find one an* illustrated by the ; 
careers of IMarlin Frobisher, John Davi.s, llt‘nry fiudson and ! 
William Piaffin. But the teiidorny of the Eastern tradt^ to rofuin 
to its old channels was still strong. An agreement was arrivetl , 
at with the sultan of Turkey and an English coiujianv was formed ! 
in 1581 to carry on direct triuh* with thi* e.istt'rn Merliierranean. ! 
It was fully inrur[)ora(e(l as the tiovernors and Company of liFer- - 
chants of the Fawant in 1502. F<»r somt! years the company did , 
fairly well, particularly by importing turnints, but toward.^ tin* \ 
end of the c(*ntury it nu't with ditlicuh ies, I 

The Sea Route to Xndiav— Meanwhile f’ortugal and Spain hml ; 
lieen endeavouring to profit from their di.scovenes. Portu- ' 
guese aimed at controlling for their own advaniage the (‘xisting ; 
Indian trade-routes to Africa, the Red sea, the I’ersian gulf, the ! 
Cambay ports and the Spire islands. Ilu* centre of ilndr pow<*r | 
was Goa, hut they luul irnport.anl seUleinents at Ornnw, Calicut > 
and Cochin. In 1580 the crowns of Portugal and Spain were ' 
united in the person of Philip il. This meant tluil the (^>rtug^lese i 
possessions wore at the ineiry <if the enemies of S[)ain. d’lu* . 
position of the. Si>aniards in the New WorM bad already lieen | 
challenged l)y English sea-captains. John llawkin.s had tried to * 
gain a footing in the West Indies by .supplying tin; Spaniards | 
there with African Tiegroe.s to do the held work for iln-m. Thi.s ; 
breach of her monopoly was strongly resented. Spain had con- | 
centrated her main atiention on ih<? .silver mines of Mi‘xico and . 
Peru. Thu treasure thus obtained l>y forced IalK>ur was cX|>end(*d ! 
in EurojK.; in buying commodit ies from other countries and ; 
in the conduct of wars. Jt did not sirength(‘a her comnierchd ])Osi- j 
tiun; in fact the yield of the plate tleet was often niortgagei! tt) : 
her creditors before it arrived, 'I’he one gt*nenil result of Jier i 
policy, indeed, was a fail in the purchasing pmvor of money with j 
all the social c(>nse^|uenc:(^s of a price revfduiion. Francis Drake j 
in his famous circunmavigation of the worhl in Iht; ytxirs 1577-80 * 
showed nr how many points Spain could be attacked l}y an iulnind 
adventurer. Ho returned with a cargo of gold, silver, .silk, pearls 
and prctkms stones. These were the spoils of a daring exploit and 
provid«*d no foundation for trade. It was .still to be sought in 
the Kui:r.t. 

In the last decade of the 16th century the EngJfoh and Dutch 
turned thdr attention to the Cape pa-^^sage to India, Sir James 
Lancaster in the expedition of 3:501-94 reached the Indian ocean 
but then met with a series of disasters. The Dutch voyage of 
icSOSi commanded by Houtman, who had served on Portuguese 
ship^ in the East, succeeded In getting a valuable cargo ot spices 
from 3 ahtam. Encouraged by diis example, and jMrovoked to ac- 
tion by the higji prkes the Dutch exacted for spices, the Levant 


I London trailing lo the Ea^t. Indies" on Dec 31, lOoo For the 
first seven >ears the \o>ages of the comp.any were directed to the 
Spice islands The trade was liicrativt*, Iml il presented one 
seriou.s difficulty — (he siiips coiiltl not taki* out comiiu»dities which 
the natives- wanted, l-'rorn its iiueptioii the (‘ompany had been 
given the right to I'xport silver, provided it did not (*xceed £30,000 
in value in any one voyage; f)Ut thi.s iirivihegt* exposed ii to the 
charge that il was imdenniniiig the strength of the country. In 
the pn'vailiiig state of opinion the comjiany < oiihl not but be sensi- 
tive to this attack. When tlu'ir fat lor', at liaiitam informed them 
that there was a g<)od nuiket tor Indian Cidieo(*s there, they 
natuiMlly explori'd the t)o.ssibtlit y of sending iCiiglish goods to the 
('ainbay porl.s, wliere they could be exchanged ft>r caliioes, which 
wt‘n; ac(t;pta!de in exchange for spices in Ja\a. So the eompany 
.sought aiul uitinialely obtadned ilu* rigiit lo establish a factory 
or triiding-st'ttlenienl at Surat. There they found that indigo 
could h(‘ bought at a price which yielded high pr(»fit.s in Europe, 
and it long remainefi one of the ( hnu articles «»l diriTt trade be- 
twetai England and India. A footing wicn also gained in Persia 
where silk was obtained for export to Kurt»pe. 'I'he English com- 
pnny, in fact, gradually established itself on the mainland, the 
growing hostility of the Duti-h clri\'ing it from tin* S]»iee islands. 
In the later years of the t7!h century tin* I’.ngiish woollen indus- 
try was complaining that the import of Imliau {e.xtiles was ruin- 
ing its trade; and Inter the u.sf* of certain Indian piece-goods was 
I)rohibittHi in Great Ikitam. They were irnptjrted and offered by 
auction for rc-cxi)ort and nio>ily .^jhipptal to West Africa, This 
example show.s that the cost.s ol larriagt* Nvere so reduced by the 
development of the din‘et sea route to India that fabrics cheap 
(Tiough to clothe iu‘gr() .sivive'-* could c*nter irno the trade. 

Rivalry of England and Holland. — English commerce had 
been largrdy in tin* hands (d* alien.*'*, chietly iialian.s and (»erman.s, 
during the middle ages. Hut two groiip.s of native merchants in 
the course of tinu* wtJU recognition as distinct cornpanicjs — the 
Men hauls of tin* .Staple who »'Xportecl wo<d and the Merchant Ad- 
venturer.s who sought markets for Knglidi cloth, With the growth 
of tlu* woollen industry the lalttT be»‘anu* the more imiKndant of 
tlu‘ two, 'rheir origins arc obscun;, but by the lOth century they 
enjoyed thi* monopoly in the* e.xporl of cloih by Kaglisli subjects 
to tin* Low t'ountrii's and Ciennany, They came hitc) conllict with 
the merdiauts of the IFinseatic League, and in 1578 tin* Germaas 
hnally Iu^t the favourable jiosition tlnry bad so long held in 
England, d'lie MerclMtji Adventurers 1 iiem.sc‘lve.s had their chief 
seat al)road at Antwerp, which in the ibih tamiury had succeeded 
to the position ]>n‘viously occupicfl i>y Bruge.s; I)Lit the political 
di.slurleinc’es in the Low ('ouatries drovi* them to .seek a centre in 
the north and liter tweutualiy selth*d in Hamburg. The Jflansoatic 
League monopoly in the Baltic was furtlu-r dtallenged in 1579 
by the formation of the Eastland Comjfany which secured conces- 
sions in Elbing cifc the mouth of the \Tstuhi. This activity in form- 
itig trading conipanie.s — referonco has already been made to the 
Ru.s.si:i Company, the Levant Crompany and the ISast India Com- 
pany — might seem to itHlIcate a policy of promoUng English com- 
merce. Thar, was not. necessarily the result. d 1 u: companies were 
given exdiisive rigbt.s us far as Engli.*»h .subjt‘cls wi*re concerned 
in the areas nsrigned lo them and th**y w<tc iemi»tcd to exploit 
this privilt'ge. i«ir their own emis. There is good ground for con- 
tending that ilu*. expansion of Irarie was dtie to tlic interlopers 
who defied the right.s of thtt companies and tried to break their 
monopoly. Af any rate the J7tli cenlury witnessed many attacks 
on the company system becaust) it was alleged to restrict com- 
merce; and the case against it seemed the stronger since Dutch 
competition was in so many instances successful in depriving the 
companies of track in their special areas. The “endeavours of the 
industrious Dutch” are the constant theme of English economic 
writings in the i7tb century. 

The wealth of Holland rested primarily on the degree of organ- 
ization she applied to the herring fisberyv for it gave her ex- 
perienced sailors and a commodity for which there was a great 
demand in the European markets. The fishing season was so ar- 
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ranged that a great fleet was kept constantly at sea and its wants 
supplied by other ships which brought in the herrings ready salted 
and packed in barrels. Situated at the mouth of great riverways, 
the Dutch were able to dispose of this fish on profitable terms. 
Amsterdam, it was said, was built on herring bones. Fishing led 
to an improvement in shipping and the building up of the proud 
position of being the chief maritime carrier in the world. Her 
towns were intimately connected by waterways and each special- 
ized in some direction. Ships were built appropriate for the differ- 
ent kinds of cargoes and their parts were standardized. With a 
high net tonnage, and managed by a comparatively small crew, 
specialized ships following a regular course in quick succession 
could easily offer freight rates with which other countries could 
not compete. Writing in 1O65 Sir Josiah Child puts down a list 
of trades which the English had lost — the Russian, the Baltic, the 
Spanish, that of the Spice islands and the Far East, even that of 
Scotland and Ireland — all had fallen to the Dutch. They had, ac- 
cording to him, the advantages of better education, better work- 
manship, better commercial laws, better ship-designing, and above 
all a better banking system with a lower rate of interest. The 
English Navigation Act of 1651 was designed to damage the 
Dutch carrying trade by requiring that, as a general rule, goods 
should not be imported except in English ships or ships of the 
country where they originated. Contemporaries supposed that 
this policy did irreparable harm to the Dutch, but their opinion 
is not supported by the evidence. The Dutch carrying trade sur- 
vived with little diminution for many ;^ears; its relative decline 
in the iSth century was due to other causes* 

The Mercantile System. — ‘‘The ordinary means to increase 
our wealth and treasure,” declared Thomas Mun in the middle 
of the 17th century, “is by foreign trade, wherein we must ever 
observe this rule — to sell more to strangers yearly than we con- 
sume of theirs in value.’’ This meant that a government should 
see that the value of the commodities exported was greater than 
that of those imported; the difference, it was supposed, would 
have to be paid in treasure, i.e., coin or bullion. The means 
adopted to secure a favourable balance of trade in this sense con- 
stituted the mercantile system. The trade with foreign countries 
in general and each country in particular was examined to dis- 
cover whether the general and particular balances were or were 
not favourable. If a balance was considered to be unfavourable, 
steps had to be taken to correct it. In France Louis XIV.’s minis- 
ter, Colbert, set himself to promote French commerce on these 
principles; he accordingly tried to restrict trade with England and 
Holland. English mercantilists, on the other hand, regarded trade 
with France as disadvantageous and it was subjected to the pro- 
hibitive tariff of 1678 until Pitt initiated a more liberal policy in 
the commercial treaty of 1786. It was also found that the importa- 
tion of naval stores — tar, pitch, resin and timber — from the Baltic 
meant that England had a permanently unfavourable balance of 
trade with Sweden and Russia; consequently an attempt was made 
to stimulate a new source of supply by offering bounties on the 
production of these commodities in the American colonies. In 
fact colonization seemed to offer to the countries of western 
Europe a way of escape from the supposed disadvantages of un- 
favourable balances of trade. The colonies might either produce 
the commodities which had otherwise to be imported from a for- 
eign country, such as naval stores, or send to the mother country 
some staple goods, such as tobacco or sugar, which could be re- 
exported to foreign countries and thus give it a firmer position in 
their markets. It was for this Veason that the English Navigation 
Act of 1660 “enumerated” certain articles which had to be sent in 
the first instance to England, a list which included sugar, tobacco, 
indigo and ginger. The mother country was to be the entrepot for 
these goods. It followed that the highest value was put upon the 
colonies which produced them, i.e.y the West Indies, Virginia and 
Maryland. The New England colonics were looked upon with 
suspicion because they produced commodities similar to those of 
the mother country. There is no doubt, of course, that England 
would have made high*profits had she been able to monopolhse'the 
new staples which were liow entering into long-distance trade. 
For a time she supplied the European markets with sugar, but in 


the iSlh century Dutch and French producers were able to under- 
sell her. It was to prevent the New England colonics from trad- 
ing with the foreign West Indies and thus assisting in their devel- 
opment that the Molas.ses Act of 1733 was passed. For 30 years 
the act was almost a dead-letter, and then the declared intention 
of the mother country to enforce it contributed to the beginnings 
of revolutionary agitation in the colonics. The history of tobacco 
is difl^erent. It was overproduced in the British colonies and prices 
fell; but since so much credit had been advanced to the planters 
their position of heavy indebtedness w’as also an element in es- 
trangement from the mother country. The aims of mercantilism 
had been defeated by the course of events. T'he revolt of the 
American colonies in 1776 made a serious breach in the system, 
and the publication of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations in the 
same year supplied the classical refutation of its fallacies. 

The Industrial Age. — The fact that so much importance was 
attached to the trade in sugar and tobacco — and, it should be 
added, the East India Company’s monopoly in tea — is an indica- 
tion of the change which had come over long-distance trade. 
Commerce was now supplying the necessaries of the many rather 
than the luxuries of the few. Since these necessaries were only to 
be obtained in exchange for other goods, the increasing demand 
promoted industries in the trading countries. This was particu- 
larly the case in Great Britain where commercial expansion led to 
an industrial revolution. A country which had attempted to use 
colonial staples in order to become “a nation of shopkeepers” 
found herself converted into “the workshop of the world.” Her 
position as a great ocean carrier, the financial system which had 
been built up, the freedom of movement for persons and goods 
within her boundaries and the natural resources in coal and iron 
all contributed to this conversion. Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant results was the change in the direction of the How of textiles. 
Until the end of the iSth century the trade with India had been 
looked upon with somo disfavour because it involved considerable 
imports of calicoes and muslins and a comparatively small export 
of English woollens. The introduction of machinery in the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry completely altered the position. Raw cot- 
ton was now imported in large quantities from America and 
machine-made piece goods were sent to India where they were 
sold at such prices that the native products could not compete 
with them. The application of steam-power to transport enor- 
mously enlarged the scope of commerce. Railways opened up the 
interior of the continents and so brought to the ports commodities 
which would not otherwise have ‘entered into long-distance trade, 
or in many cases indeed would not have come into existence. The 
steamship reduced the length of voyages and construction in iron — 
and later in steel — ^greatly increased its carrying capacity; services 
were also more regular than in the old sailing days. When the 
Suez canal was opened in 1869 it i)rovidcd a much shorter route 
to the East particularly suited to the steamship. 

All these changes naturally reacted on commercial policy. 
Great Britain between 1820 and 1S60 abandoned the restrictive 
system which had survived from the i8th century. To sell her 
manufactures in the markets of the world she opened tier ports to 
the raw materials and food stuffs which other countries could 
supply. She was also able to put her financial resources at the 
disposal of those who undertook the building of railways and 
other projects abroad and thereby helped to multiply the goods 
which entered into commerce. Railways and low ocean freights 
made it possible for wheat grown in the Mississippi valley to be 
sold in Great Britain at prices which drove Briti.sh farmers to 
reduce arable cultivation. A rapidly growing population depended 
to an ever greater degree on the import of food from overseas. 

World Economy. — In the later decades of the ipth century 
the process of industrialization made rapid progress in other coun- 
tries, particularly in the United States of America and Germany. 
They possessed deposits of coal and iron — the es.senlial pre- 
requisites in the first phase of industrialism — and became great 
manufacturing centres. A country cannot develop such resources 
on a large scale and remain independent of other countries; for 
the ideals of self-sufficiency and industrial development are incom- 
patible. The reasons are obvious enough. An industrialized count- 
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try is an urbanized country with a growing population; the indus- 
tries require raw materials and wide markets for manufactured 
goods and the population needs food supplies which must be 
sought elsewhere. So there emerged a system which was an un- 
easy combination of rivalry and interdependence. For while the 
industrial countries competed with one another in supplying non- 
industrial countries with manufactured articles and in trying to 
gain access to the tropical products, such as rubber, which were 
beginning to assume importance, they also found the widest 
scope for the exchange of goods in the trade between themselves, 
because highly organized communities naturally offer the best mar- 
kets for a great variety of commodilies. Before the World War, 
for instance, Great Britain sold more to Germany than to any 
country except India, and she bought more from Germany than 
from any country except the United Slates. ] 

These commercial ties seemed to some to preclude the possibil- j 
ity of war between the Great Powers. In this they i)rovecl to be 
wrong. Still war revealed the fact of the real interdependence 
of nations. It showed that great industrial communities cannot 
inllict damage on one another without suffering (hem.sehvs in the 
process and indeed endangering the whole economic structure on 
the preservation of which the slancLird of lite of their dense 
populations ultimately depends. A world eccaioiny mu.st nece.s- 
sarily mean that it is only a <lcgree less disastrous to win a war 
than to lose it. The conciuerccl can only bo made to ht‘ar a }mo- 
porlion of the war costs if the coii(|uerors assist them to re- 
establish their indu.stries, which is merely to say that the only 
way to lieal the disrui)tion caused by war is to binrl the nations 
together again. The fundamejital fact in tlu‘ modern world is the 
revolution in the mearis of transport ami communication. Before 
the industrial age the movement of men and gt)()(ls was tlifficuh 
and therefore exceptional; it. has become easy and usual. And 
wliile modern iuvtuitions have greatly spee(lt‘(i up tran.sport. it has 
practically annihilated di.stance with respect to tlie sending 
information. I'he. sale of good.s in large (pamlilies can be effected 
at great distances. Where grading is po.s.sible they can be .sold ] 
by (le.scTiption even l)eft)re th(‘y have come into existence; for j 
speculators engage to deliver goods at u giv<‘n price* at a future | 
dale in the expectation that they will be al)le to buy at a lower 
price when the time eome.s to deliver. In these and other respects 
the mechanism of modern commerce {t‘ud.s to establish a work! 
mark(‘L in certain sbtple commodilies. 

The Post-War Period. — ^Th<t po.st-war period at first' present t*d 
almost insuperable o])staclos to the resumption of normal commer- 
dal relations. Financial devices adopte<l in the (‘ourse of the %var 
produced a derangement of currenci(‘.s which nintle intiTnational 
trade extremely clifiicult. Some nations, alarmed at the possibility 
that their markets might be flooded by goods from countries where 
the depreciation of the currency constituted a bounty on export, 
tried to safeguard themselves by means of rc‘st Fictions on trade. 
Such regulalioas luul the alisence of commercial understandings 
gave a general instability to what lra<lc was avail;d)le. Then* was 
also the real poverty of the populations in the chief countries, 
which meant a falling off in purchasing pow(*r. The lack of a sur- 
plus for capital investment in the undeveloped part.s of the world 
reacted on the demand for manufactured goods an<l also on the 
supply of food and raw materials. But the instability of the <*.x- 
changes and the fall in i)urchasing j)owcr were .short periotl conse- 
quences of war. The real question was whether in the long run 
normal trade relalion.s would be re.sunted. 

The war and the terms of the treaties which concluded it pro- 
moted a movement which hampered foreign trade. During the 
war native industrie.s had been stimulated and the pkta for self- 
sufficiency strengthened; the countries which won recognition of 
their national aspirations, therefore, proceeded to erect tariff 
barriers along their frontiers. As a result of the peace treaties the 
number of independent customs administrations was nearly 
doubled. The prohibitions and restrictions imposed by these 
States together with the constant changes of tariff rales had 
serious consequences, particularly in central Europe. A return to 
a general policy of freer iatemational commerce was recognized 
by the International Economic Conference, which met at Geneva 


in May 1927, to be a condition precedent to the re.=^toration c 
prosperity. The advantages which accrue from the lowering 0 
trade barriers hardly require to be demonstrated in view of th 
history of commerce. For if it proves anything it is that restrictiv 
regulations have been harmful to those who have adopted ther 
w^hen they have not been entirely futili'. But there i.s always ih 
temptation (0 try to direct the course of (*vents. The war cer 
tainiy hastened inevitable changes. Eastern countries, for in 
stance, are supplying their own ined.s in machine-made te.xtilc 
loan increasing extent. The exports of British cotton piecc-goodi 
to India declined 57Vr' betw'ccm iqi.s and 1923, a decline due ir 
unefiual proportions to a fall in consumption, increased loual pro 
(iuction and more se\'ta*e foreign competition. It is also cleai 
that coal is no longt'r the only ju'aciiial means of producing powei 
and that this find must embarrass the countries which have cxcesj 
productive capacity. Changes such as these make the future un- 
certain and ofieii lead to the adoption of short -sighted policies, 

A few simple [ndnciplt's stand. There is a mutual advantage in 
the exchange of coinmcKlities betw’een different areas. Modern 
means of transport and communication make such exchange easy 
\vht*re no hindrances are imposed. To indu.striai communities such 
exchange i.< vital. A country in the position of (ircat Britain, 
for instance, can o/ily secure food and raw niaierials if it can find 
markets for its manufactures. Should markets be lacking it 
will be impossible to maintain the present poinilation wdth the 
.standard of living to which it has become* accustomed. The loss 
of some markets must In* compc*n.salecl for by the discovery of 
others and a falling oif in thci demand for the heavier commoditie.s, 
such a.s coal, or the: coarser goods, such as cheap cotton piece- 
gcKxis, must be met by the* concentration on the more highly manu- 
f;u'{urc*d article,s, WliethcT suc'h compen.sations can ])e found will 
depend on many factors, chielly on increa.sc*d efticic:ncy of pro- 
duction. It was the. practice of coinmcuTC' that, led to the industrial 
development of the Great Powers and it is hardly conceivable that 
it.s volume* will be reduced, though its nature: and direction will be 
changc'd in the e’cjurse of the* 2olh ceaUury. 
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COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF: sr.r. Government 
Depart MK.NTs. 

COMMERCIAL COURT, in England, a court pre\sidcd over 
by a .single, judge of the: king's ])ench division, for the trial, as 
expedit iou,sly as may he, of cemimercial cases. By the Rules of 
the Supntme C'tiurt, Order xviii. ;/ (made in Nov. plain- 

tiff was allowed under certain circumstance.s to cii.spensc with 
pleadings nltogidher. 

Out of this order there grew the commercial court. If is not a 
distinct court or division or branch of the High Court, and is not 
regulated by any special rules of court mnelc ])y the rule com- 
mitlee. It originated in a notice issued by the judges of the 
queeiFs bench division, in Feb. 1895, the provi.sions contained in 
which represent only practice agreed on by the judges, who 
have the right to deal by convention among themselves with 
thi.s mode of cU.sposing of the business in their courts"* (per Lord 
Esher in Barry v. Peruvian Corporutim, 1S96, 1 Q.B. p. 209)* 

The scheme is only applicable to cases in which there is some 
single issue of law or fact, or the case depends on the con.struction 
of some contract or other instrument or section of an act of par- 
liament, and such issue or question is either agreed upon by the 
parties or at once a.sccrtainable by the judge. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, being a recent develop- 
ment* of the educational system, is, in most countries, still in a 
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state of transition, no adequate general plan having yet been 
adopted. The need for this type of education, however, has gradu- 
ally become recognized, and in Great Britain and the United 
States considerable progress is being made. 

The Education Act of 1918 led to the formation of Continua- 
tion schools and classes under the London County Council and 
other educational authorities in Great Britain, and an association 
was formed for the advancement of education in industry and 
commerce. In the United States the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has also done active work in this direction. 
(See Continuation Schools.) 

I. GREAT BRITAIN 

The Institute. — The beginnings of public commercial educa- 
tion in Britain may largely be ascribed to the activities of the 
mechanics’ institutes in the early and middle periods of the 19th 
century^ in which evening classes in both book-keeping and lan- 
guages gradually grew up. These were succeeded by technical in- 
stitutes, such as the Birmingham and Midland Institute and the 
Manchester High School of Commerce. In fact, up to 1890, and 
even later, the north of England and the Midlands were, as re- 
gards commercial education, in advance of London and the rest 
of the country. In 1890 the school boards gained the right to 
undertake evening work. This ultimately led to the country 
being covered with a network of evening schools. The work at 
first was of a rather elementary nature, consisting of book-keep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, English and often French. The Tech- 
nical Education Act gave a considerabl(? impetus to the spread of 
commercial education in polytechnics and similar institutions. 

Still the movement had to face a good deal of opposition, or at 
least inertia, mainly from the widespread belief, which has not yet 
entirely disappeared and which is based on a half-truth, that com- 
merce is best learned in the shop and the counting-house. Again, 
there was a good deal of muddle-headed thinking on the subject. 
Mr. Sidney Webb pointed out in a London conference held at the 
Society of Arts in 1897 that the term commerce covered a multi- 
tude of things — a vast number of distinct callings, from account- 
ancy and banking to typewriting. It therefore involved an educa- 
tion of very varying degree, from elementary to university. 

Universities. — Mr. Sidney Webb was largely responsible for 
the creation in 1895 of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science as an institute for higher commercial work. 
Beginning largely as a college for evening work, it subsequently 
developed a flourishing day side, and became a school of London 
university. Further developments in the course of higher educa- 
tion were the creation of faculties of commerce in the University 
of Birmingham (1900) and the rc-constituted University of Man- 
chester (1904), while London in 1917 established a bachelorship 
and mastership of commerce. A commercial degree can also be 
obtained at Newcastle (University of Durham), and at Liverpool 
a B.A. is awarded for proficiency in certain commercial subjects. 

Economics figure as a prominent subject in the syllabus of other 
universities, but are taught mainly on theoretical lines, and no 
degree in commerce is obtainable. Probably the most complete 
choice of subjects for commercial study is offered by the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, amounting to nearly 
270 courses given by some 80 lecturers and assistants. More than 
half of its departments are concerned wholly or partially with 
commerce. It prepares for the degrees of Bachelor of Commerce 
and Master of Commerce, and provides for research work. 

Schools of Commerce. — Below the universities come the vari- 
ous day schools of commerce, often forming a section or depart- 
ment of a technical institute. The age of entry is generally 16, 
and some prepare for the B.Com. Such are for instance, the City 
of London College, The Regent Street Polytechnic Higher School 
of Commerce, the West Ham Technical Institute, with its course 
in commerce (three years), and the Manchester Municipal High 
School of Commerce. There are also junior commercial schools, 
where the age of entry is usually 13 and the course is two years 
(occasionally three). 

Secondary School^. — Certain secondary schools, like Hackney 
Downs and Holloway (London), prepare their students for de» 
grees in cdhimerce, while at least one of the public schools (Brad- 
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field) has a definite commercial section. A large number of girls’ 
secondary schools also do commercial work, which in many cases 
is confined to pupils who have passed the first school examination. 
In others it is begun by pupils of 15 who desire to specialize in 
commerce. Typewriting, shorthand and book-keeping, with com- 
mercial French, history and geography, are the staple subjects. 

Higher Elementary Schools. — Up to 190S the curricula of 
the higher elementary schools were based on lines giving a gen- 
eral education. In that year, the London schools of this type were 
reorganized with a dual bias, commercial and technical, and re- 
named central — a school might have one or both sections. The 
London central schools largely became the model for other central 
schools for the rest of the country. In the voluntary day continu- 
ation school the teaching, which at the outset was general, became, 
in London at least, largely commercial. 

Evening Work. — Some evening work in the London School 
of Economics and elsewhere is of university standard. Below this 
ranks the work of the evening schools, many of which, especially 
in the country, are situated in technical institutes, notable exam- 
ples being the Manchester and Birmingham Municipal Schools of 
Commerce, the Hull Central School of Commerce, the Bradford 
Commercial College, the City of London College and the 24 Lon- 
don evening institutes. 

The range of work is considerable, and, apart from typewriting, 
shorthand and book-keeping, includes preparation for examina- 
tions in accountancy of all kinds, banking, insurance (life, fire, 
marine), railway administration, civil service (post-ofiice, inland 
revenue, customs and excise), courses for solicitors’ or stock- 
brokers’ clerks, for secretaries or grocers’ assistants. This involves 
classes in economics, including economic history and geography, 
and the economics of shipping, railways, etc ; the theory and 
practice of commerce, banking, currency, foreign exchanges, sta- 
tistics, the machinery of business, secretarial practice, knowledge 
of commodities, law of all kinds — general, conveyancing, bank- 
ing, company, commercial, mercantile, marine, joint stock, income 
tax, etc. 

The teaching of languages comprises French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and other less known languages, and Esperanto by the 
course system, all students under 18 who have not had a good 
secondary or central school education are obliged to take a course 
in which a language often forms a part. Students enter the insti- 
tutes at sixteen. Below these are the junior institutes, usually 
entered at 14, where all pupils are obliged to take a course. 

Private Initiative. — ^There also exist n number of schools 
attached to big business houses, as well as many private institu- 
tions, which prepare mainly for the lower and intermediate walks 
of commerce and the civil service. 

Examinations. — In addition to the examinations mentioned 
above, and some higher commercial certificates, a large number 
of students in the evening institutes and elsewhere lake the exam- 
ination of the Society of Arts, the Chamber of Commerce and 
other societies. The Society of Arts held its first practical exam- 
ination in 1856, and among the subjects were French and book- 
keeping. The candidates, mainly drawn from mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, numbered 56. In 1927 the number of papers worked was 
over 88,000. The London Chamber of Commerce, which began in 
1890 with 65 candidates and 17 passes (all junior), had, in 1926, 
more than 25,000 worked papers. (C. Br.) 

II, UNITED STATES 

The first commercial courses offered in the United States early 
in the 19th century were for the purpose of training book-keepers. 
Since 1894 commercial courses have included, besides book- 
keeping, the subjects of typewriting and shorthand. Retail selling 
was added about ten years later. 

Early commercial training was given almost entirely in private 
commercial schools which recruited their students chiefly from 
the graduating classes of public elementary schools. Public pres- 
sure for free commercial education, and business pressure for 
trained office workers possessing more than elementary schooling, 
put commercial courses in the curricula of urban high schools. 
In the beginning, the high school courses were mere copies of 
those offered in the private schools, and were taught, in the main, 
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by teachers drafted from these institu! ions. In time, hovvev’er, 
both teachers and courses were jujreatly iin[)roved. The better hipfh 
schools now offer both short and courses in the three fol- 
lowing groups of work — (i) secreUiriai and recording, (j) 
accounting and (3 1 selling. 

It is interesting to note that in the competition against the 
public high schools, the [)rivate commercial schools an* steadily 
losing ground as the following statistics taken from a nieO liullc- 
tin of the United States Bureau of hhluLatioii will show. 
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The introduction of commercial courses into high sciiools <.Iid 
not insure continued adju.stmenl to tlie changing neeils of a busi- 
ness world in which comnien ial practices were gradually lu'coniing 
highly specialized. A Congressional commission in Hjit) re'ported 
"'the quality of commtTcuiI education might iu* imia'oved'’ and the 
Smith-llug'hes act of 1917 placed detiniiely upon the newly 
created Federal Board ftu’ Vocational Education the res{K)nsihility 
for making surveys to delermiiK* the actual commercial education 
needs of the country. In its surve}' of cuunnercdal oc'cujKitions in 
which workers 14 to 18 years of age are employed, tin* Ft*deral 
hoard clas.sified and aiialvsed the following junior coiiuiiercial 
occLipation.s — (1) general clerk, t -M vShippiiig clerk, (3) rtreiving 
clerk, ('4) stock clerk, (5) file <‘lerk. (6) mail clerk, (7) typist, 
(8) hilling (:Jt‘rk, (<}) duj)l!cating ami addr<'Ssogra]»h nKuhirie 
operator, (ro) laiculat ing inacluin* <)p(*rator, In ) oHice boy, (i.n 
collector, (13) as.d.stant book4:ee)KT, (14) entry clerk, O5C 
ledger clerk, (lO) cost dork, (17 ) book“k(‘(‘piiig machine operator, 
(i8l time-keeper, (19) .si atenu'nt clerk, Lio) stenographer, (ei) 
dictating machine operator. (22) junior sales [)erson, (,^3) m(*s- 
senger, (J4) bundle wrapper, cashier tuid {J>i exarnim*r. 
Following tin* pr<*.s{‘ntalioii of the Federal findi!\gs, c<uuin<*rcial 
coiitinuation, high ami evening s<hoo]s greatly altered i}u*ir ear- 
ricula to meet nuna* ade^juately tlie ae<‘d^ of junior workers wIuk 
in more ca.se.s than not, (raining in otla^r eonunercial courses 
than book-keeping, typewriting and stenograpiiy. Tin* I'Vii<*raI 
Board has also been very adivt* in assisting natii)nal asstn’i.itiojis 
of retail grocer.^, dry gtJOtls nu'rchnnts, laundry cnvner.s and others 
in d(;\a*Iopiug ('iirrit ula suitalde for ihi* training sch<»o!s of the 
si)ecial commercial ini(eresl.*<:. 

On I he university level th(*re is an nnusualJy active deveIo(mient 
of schools of commcrct^ and business admiuistnil ion. Besides spe* 
cialijsed course.^, these schools offer g<’neral op{K;rt unities in e<’o- 
iiomks, business law, Onance. marketing anti merclKindising, and 
busine.ss organization and atlministratioiL Tfu; most rectmt atltU- 
tion to the curriculum (0 rer{‘ivc great at teal ion is business ethics. 

In their research invt*s('igatiuns, these univtirsity .schools arc 
focusing their efforts upon the most perplexing proldeni busines.s is 
facing — the economical distribution of goods. In the larger cen- 
tres, also, these schools are uffc^cting co-operat ivc arrangements 
with business interests. Notable among these is the Moat i*ackcrs’ 
institulc affiliated with the University of Chicago. 

(\^^ F. IC) 

Schools of Busirjess* — ^The organization of professional schools 
of business in the United States is part of that broader educa- 
tional trend which has given us schools of medicine, law, den- 
tistry, agriculture, engineering and journalism. The fir,st school 
of commerce in the United States which could properly be re- 
garded as of collegiate type was the Wharton school at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, founded in 18S1:. During more than 
the first two decades of its existence it could boast little more 
than the conventional academic course interspersed with eco- 
nomics, political science and sufficient mercantile law and account- 
ancy to meet the stipulation of the school’s founder that it afford 
“trainitig suitable for those who intend to engage m business or 
to undertake the management of property.’^ No other school 
was Organized until 1898, when the University of California and 


the Univensity of Chicago entered the li^ts In 1000 the Uni- 
versity of W'i.sctmsin, Dartmouth collt'ge and N«’W York university 
prc.sented organized courses. The Uiiiver.sily of Michigan followed 
in 1901. Beginning with 190S growth accelerated, and by the end 
of i()J5 no uiiiver.sit\ was without some cour>es stressing educa- 
tion for business Many of the (ollcg«‘S of the country, large and 
.small, have imit.ited tliis proceduK* on a minor .^cah*. 

Schools of biisine.^s have often ]»een dassil'icd according to con- 
ditions .s(‘l for student admission. In a number of instances, of 
which the Wharton school is typicil, a student may be ailinilted 
at till* end of his liigh school ('areer to a (ourst* of stiuly which 
co\t‘rs four acarleiiiic years and alloial^ a inixlun* of general 
aiademic and nu)re spi'citii. busine.‘‘.*i in.'^trin i ion. In otlier in- 
.slaines. of width the school a{ C'uluin]>ia is a lair example, two 
pri‘-l)usiiu*ss collt'ge years must t)e ct»inpleted in general academic 
siibjeits beftM’e a student nia> pa.^s on tt) iwo or niort* sjjecial years 
of hu.-iiii'ss study, and tlienct', if he so choose, to nuire advanced 
study of gradnati* eharaeJer. At I )af'(mt)inh and Michigan, three 
years of tollrgt* work aie retpiireil lor admission to a two-year 
hu.siiu'.^s (oiiiLe lt*a(ling to a iniis((*r’s f]egn*e; and at Harvard 
and ].,eland Stanford ihe si liools of bu.siness require college 
gradual itm for admi.ssioii tt) a toin.*it‘ leading to a master’s degree. 
Most of thi* uri)c.n ind tuitions havt* ih'velt)ped ct)ntinuation 
cour.se.s, often highly sjiet iailzed, for .siinlent.N not intere.stcd in 
an atatlemic dt*gn*o. 

Owing to varying maturity of .‘^tuilents n‘sulling from divergent 
entrano.* n‘tlui^emel^l.^^, as^d otlnrr inc*n* local n*asons, school ob- 
jt*etiv<‘S as well as ciirritnila show consitlerahle divt*rsity. In many 
instames tin* aim lias been loosely exi»re.<.‘-t‘tl as “training for husi- 
ine>.s,” and ihe resulting t'nrricuhnn i.s a loose collection of busi- 
ne.-s t(»urs(*s atlaptetl to itninediatt* praefita! neetls. l>ul among 
tlu* ohler aiul betU‘r organized stlutols there is gradually emerg- 
ing a coiueption of ol>jt*(tive which .stre.>M*s preparation for ulti- 
mate managerial n’.qxai'ibiiijy. The aim is (t) afford lju.sincss 
knowledge whidi i.s i ran.-ferabh* anti typical of many fields of 
hti.'-im\ss enterprise, and givc‘s it.s pti.sse.s-.ttr freedom and power 
rather than narrowly focus'-ed skill le:uling to tixity of occupa- 
tittnal status. Resulting ujrrieuUi, therefore, are tending less to 
depict businc‘.ss rotttine, and more to .^trec.s fimdameutals, at least 
as a bads for possible snbst‘quenl .-^piria li/at ion. A background of 
ge(>gra[)hie knt^wU'dge and tecimohigy, aequaintanct; with lan- 
guage, accounting and .statistics, familiarily with busine.ss struc- 
ture ami fumiion, and its plau: in tin* brori<Ier fabric of society, 
have ail come to be* regai<h‘d as e.sseiitials (jf instruction. Beyond 
this there is a growing array of opportunities for study and re- 
search in special tield.s such as j>ro(|iu tion. marketing, finance, 
transportation ami insurance*, with increasing emphasis in the 
larger uiban in.**{iimiou,s tin specialized and Uidmicril phases of 
current prutdice and experimentation. Methods of in.*st.ruc(,ion for 
the mtest part follow tlni usual college type.s; hut in a few iu- 
htanc(*s tlifefinnivc methods have been t:volved. At Cincinnati 
pnutice in active busine.ss i.s co-ordinated with thet)ry at school 
on asui>ervised co-openuivt* ha.si.s: and at Ilar\^ard a ca.se method 
of iastruetion is being perfected, somewhat along law school lines, 
to give realistic quality to class work and afford a synthetic 
view of busine.ss administrative devices and judgments which by 
other methods can be tr<*ated only hypoihetJcally and as segre- 
gated phases of pncticc. But all of tlieso problems of curriculum 
and of teaching method are still, in a highly fiuid state* BusinciiS 
rese.;irch in a variety of form,s is pursued in a mnnbcr of schools, 
and in the stronger ones their research activities arc guided by 
regularly organized bureaux. The American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Busioe-ss through its iufomaation service pro- 
motes co-ordination and avoidance of duplication in research 
projects. The association likewise affords a forum for discussion 
of general school problems. I'wo periodicals, The Harvard Bust- 
mss^ Review and The Journal of Busine$s (Chic«ago), besides ir- 
regularly issuc<i publications, furnish scientific discussion of edu- 
cational and business problems. (R. C. McC.) 

COMMERCLAX FEDERATION: iSc CvsTOMS Union. 
COHBCBRCIAL LAW, a term used rather indefinitely to 
include those rules and principles which govern commercial trans- 
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actions and customs. It includes within its compass such titles 
as principal and agent; carriage by land and sea; merchant ship- 
ping; guarantee; insurance; bills of exchange; partnership; limit- 
ed companies; bankruptcy, etc. 

COMMERCIAL PAPER, a term popularly applied to all 
kinds of short-term negotiable instruments which call for the pay- 
ment of money and which may be used for borrowing. Strictly, 
it should be used only for such paper as arises from commercial, 
as distinguished from investment, speculative, personal, real es- 
tate or public transactions. It includes such instruments as short- 
term notes, drafts, bills of exchange, acceptances, etc. 

In the more narrow financial sense, commercial paper signifies 
only those unsecured promissory notes issued by business borrow- 
ers (industrial or mercantile corporations or partnerships) and 
sold through note brokers to banks, insurance companies and other 
large investors. Only loans of considerable size are represented i 
by commercial paper, $25,000 being about the absolute minimum, j 
as small issues would not pay the commercial paper house for the 
cost of the investigating and selling. Such notes usually range in 
denominations of from $5,000 to $10,000 each, but often, to 
accommodate the smaller banks, some are issued in denominations j 
of $2,500. Comrricrcial paper notes are signed by the borrower, | 
made payable to himself or order and then endorsed in blank so | 
that they can be transferred easily to whatever customer that 
note-broker may find. Guarantees or endorsements sometimes 
appear on such notes, but this is very rare, and makes the notes 
unpopular with both the commercial paper houses and the banks, 
for to them it indicates that the credit o1 the issuing firm was not 
sufficiently sound to carry the notes alone. 

The commercial paper houses which sell the notes do not (al- 
though there are exceptions) endorse or guarantee the paper they 
sell, but stake their futures as brokers upon the continued offering 
of sound material only. Before accepting an issue of notes the 
commercial paper house makes a most rigid and exhaustive exam- 
ination to assure itself of their soundness, and in the event of the 
borrower’s default, frequently assumes the loss itself in order 
to protect its reputation with its clients. These notes vary in time 
from one month to one year, the majority of them being for about 
a four months’ period. Business houses which utilize the com- 
mercial paper method of borrowing avoid as far as possible fre- 
quent short term loans, as they have to pay commission to 
the paper house for each succes.sive issue. Both the length of the 
issue and the rate of interest paid, however, are necessarily largely 
governed by the financial condition and needs of the issuing com- 
pany and by current demands of the banks and other prospective 
purchasers. „ 

There are several rea.sons which may influence businesses to sell 
their paper on the open market rather than borrow directly from 
banks. Some of them arc: (i) They may sell paper on the 
open market when the available funds of the local bank are insuf- 
ficient to lake care of the desired loan. (2) They may often be 
able to sell commercial paper at a lower interest rate than is ob- 
tainable at the local banks. (3) They may reserve a regular line 
of credit at local banks lo he used, if advisable, upon other occa- 
sions. Care must be taken, however, not to pit the open market 
as a competitor against the bank for the firm’s business, otherwise 
the bank’s line of credit may be found to be withdrawn when 
wanted. (4) A larger line of credit is usually obtainable through 
the open market than through dealing exclusively with local banks. 
(5) A wide geographic distribution of a firm’s paper, providing 
the firm makes all payments promptly and regularly, gives the firm 
a wide reputation as an issuer of '^prime paper,” and banks in every 
part of the country are willing to take it up. This makes future 
borrowing comparatively easy. (6) The open market may be used 
to obtain funds to settle up bank loans and thus maintain local 
bank credit. (7) In a loan obtained through the sale of commer- 
cial paper no part of the proceeds is tied up, as is the case with 
bank loans, where a deposit of about 20% of its line of credit is 
required. 

There are also sevei|;al reasons why banks are glad to purchase 
commercial paper. Among them are: (1) Banks may thus utilize 
funds that are not in immediate demand for local loans. (2) 


They ma3’' sometimes procure a higher interest rate on commercial 
paper than is current on local loans. (3) They may buy only such 
notes as have maturities fitting in exactly wdth the bank’s expected 
needs for cash. (4) The bank is under no obligation, moral or 
otherwise, to renew such notes, and thus avoids embarrassment 
which sometimes arises over renewal demands on local loans. It 
is well assured that commercial paper will be paid at maturity 
without question or quibble. (5) The bank’s money is in obliga- 
tions scattered over a wide territory, which geographical diversifi- 
cation gives assurance that only a small portion may be affected 
diversely by unfavourable local causes. (6) The bank obtains the 
advantage of the broker’s careful investigation and experienced 
judgment in the selection of the paper. (7) The bank may redis- 
count commercial paper through the Federal Reserve banks to 
provide liquid assets, in case of necessity. (J. H. B.) 

British Usage. — ^The term “commercial paper” is not used in 
English banking circles. The term implies the obtaining of credit 
by means of a promissory note issued to a “note-broker,” or alter- 
natively, direct to a bank, and the essence of such a document is 
that it is merely a promise to pay a certain sum at a certain date. 

The usual way of obtaining credit in England is either by an 
advance from a banker, which may or may not be secured, and 
which may be for a definite sum and run for a definite period, or 
simply be a running overdraft; or else by means of a bill of ex- 
change (see Bank, Bills of Exchange). The bill is the nearest 
approach in England to an American note, but even so, there are 
several vital points of difference. The chief is that while a note 
is but a promise by a single individual, a bill is an order to pay 
given by one individual to a second. Thus, a note need only bind 
one person, while a bill must bind at least two. A bill, too, can be 
secured. Thus, if it is endorsed D/P, the goods against which it 
is drawn are only delivered to the purchaser after he has paid the 
bill. 

In general, the bill is used extensively in international trade, 
where the case of the note would be impracticable. Take the case 
of a shipment of goods from Hamburg to New York. The seller 
may draw his bill upon a bank in London, which has arranged to 
accept on behalf of the New York buyer. The seller may then dis- 
count it at his Hamburg bank who, in turn, endorse it and send it 
to London for acceptance and for sale in the London market. 
Thus the bill carries the “names” of the seller himself, of his Ham- 
burg bank, and of the accepting London bank, and the holder has 
two banks and a private individual to fall back upon; whereas if 
the buyer simply gave a note, all the holder of the note would 
have would be the name of an individual on the other side of the 
Atlantic. (N. E. C.) 

, COMMERCIAL TREATIES* A commercial treaty is a 
contract between states relative to trade. It is a bilateral act 
whereby definite arrangements are entered into by each contract- 
ing party towards the other — ^not mere concessions. As regards 
technical distinctions, an “agreement,” an “exchange of notes,” 
or a “convention” properly applies to one specific subject; where- 
as a “treaty” usually comprises several matters, w’^hethcr com- 
mercial or political 

In ancient times foreign intercourse, trade and navigation were 
in many instances regulated by international arrangements. The 
text is extant of treaties of commerce and navigation concluded 
between Carthage and Rome in 509 and 34S b.c. Aristotle men- 
tions that nations were connected by commercial treaties; and 
other classical writers advert to these engagements. Under the 
Roman empire the matters thus dealt with became regulated by 
law, or by usages sometimes styled laws. When the territories 
of the empire were contracted, and the imperial authority was 
weakened, some kind of international agreements again became 
necessary. At Constantinople in the loth century treaties cited 
by Gibbon protected “the person, effects and privileges of the 
Russian merchant”; and, in western Europe, intercourse, trade 
and navigation were carried on, at first tacitly by usage derived 
from Roman times, or under verbal permission given to merchants 
by the ruler to whose court they resorted. Afterwards, security 
I in these transactions was afforded by means of formal documents, 
I such as royal letters, charters, laws and other instruments possess- 
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ing the force of government measures. Instances affecting English 
commercial relations arc the letter of Charlemagne in 7 q 6, the 
Brabant Charter of 1305, and the Russian ukase of 150Q. Medi- 
aeval treaties of truce or peace often contained a clause ])ermit- 
ting in general terms the renewal of personal and commercial 
communication as it subsisted before the war. This custom is 
still followed. But these mediaeval arrangements were precarious: 
they were often of temporary duration, and were usually only 
effective during the lifelime of the coulracting sovereign.s. 

The Modern System Begins, — Passing over trade agreements 
affecting the Eastern empire, the modern cammicrcial treaty sys- 
tem came into existence in the T2th century. Genoa, Pisa and 
Venice were then well-organized comniunitii‘s, and were in keen 
rivalry. Whenever their position in a foreign country W’a.s strong, 
a trading centre was established, and few or no specific engage- 
ments were made on their part. Hut in serious competition or 
dilTicuity another course wa.s adijpted: a formal agreement was 
concluded for the better security of their commerce and naviga- 
tion. The arrangements of 1140 between Venice and Sicily; the 
Genoese conventions of 1140 with Valencia, of ri6r with Moroc- 
co, and of rrSi with the Balearic Islands, the Ihsari conventions 
of 1173 with Sultan Salaclin, and of 11S4 with the Balearic 
Islands, were the earlie.st Western commercial tia^aties. Such 
definite arrangements, although still of a personal char.ictiT, were 
soon perceived to be preferable to gcmtTal provisi<ms in a treaty 
of truce or peace. They afforded also gn*aier .security than priv- 
ileges enjoyed under usage; or under grants of various kinds, 
whether local or royal. The policy thus inaugurated was :uloi)UMi 
gradually throughout Europe. Tlie first treat ie.s ndative <<* lh(‘ 
trade of the Nctherland.s were between Brabant and Holland in 
1203, Holland and Utrecht in i2o.j, and Brabant and ('ologne in 
1251. Early northern commercial treaties are tho.se betwiam Riga 
and Smolensk in 1220, and between Liibeck and Swi‘<i<*n in uuag 
The first commercial relations between tlu* llanse Towns and 
foreign countries w<‘re arrangements made by guilds of merchants, 
not by public authoritie.s as a governing iiody. For a lung period 
the treaty system did not ontindy super.M*de condition.^ of inter- 
course between nalion.s depen<lenl on pennissioii. 

The earliest English commercial treaty is that with Norway in 
1217. K provides nf nwreatorrs rt hiymbu'n qui aunt (/e potest ate 
vestra Ubrrb v.t stne> impedhnnnio ierram nostram adhe posshit^ vi 
homines et mercatures nostri similiter vrsfniin (that menhanis ! 
and men wdio are of your power may fnady and without impedi- 
ment visit our territory, and our m<*n an<i merchants similarly 
visit yours). These stliiulations are in due treaty form. The 
next early English treaties are.; — with FlamliTs, 1274 ami 1314; 
Portugal, 1308, 1352 and Baltic Cities, 1310 and 138.S; 

Biscay and C'astile, 1351; Burgundy, 1417 and 1400; France, 
1471, T407 and 1510; Florence, r.p^o. The roniintTcial treaty 
policy in England was carried (mf. sysltanatically umier Henry iV. 
and Henry Vll. It was contimnal under James 1 . to extend to 
Scotland English trading privileges. T'he results attained in the 
17th century were — regularity in treaty arraiigenumts; |x*nna- 
nent instead of personal nntun?; the c(jnver^ion of iiermissive into 
perfect rights; questions us to (onlraband and neutral trade stated 
in definite terms. I'reafies were at first limited to excUi.sivo and 
distinct engagements bctw-cen tlie contracting states; each treaty 
differing more or less in its terms from other similar compiicts. 
Afterwards by extending to a third nation privileges granted to 
particular countries, the most favoured notion ankle began to 
be framed, as a unilateral engagement by a particular state. The 
Turkish capitulations afford the earliest instances; and the treaty 
of 1641 between the Netherlands and Portugal contains the first 
European formula. Cromwell continued the commt^rcial treaty 
policy partly in order to obtain a formal recognition of the com- 
monwealth from foreign powers. His treaty of 1654 with Sweden 
contains the first reciprocal **most favoured nation clause”: — 
Article IV. provides that the people, subjects and inhabitants of 
either confederate “shall have and possess in the countries, lands, 
dominions and kingdoms of the other as full and ample privileges, 
and as many exemptions, immunities and liberties, as any foreigner j 
doth or shall possess in the dominions and kingdoms of the said 1 


confederate." The government of the ResI oral ion replaced and 
enlarged the Protect orate arrang(‘men{s !)y fresh agreements. The 
general policy of the commonweallh was maintained, with further 
provisions on behalf of colonial tradt*. in tht‘ new treaty of 1061 
with Swt‘den the privileges secured were / lio.se which '"any for- 
eigner whatsoever dotli or shall enjoy in the said dominions and 
kingdoms on both sides.” 

In contemporary treaties Frame obtained from Spain (1659) 
that French sulijects should enjoy the same lilierlies as had been 
granted to the English; and England obtained from Denmark 
(lOOT) that the English .should not pay mon* or greater customs 
than the ]>eople of the United Brovinces am! other foreigners, 
the wSwedes only extepted. The colonial ami navigation policy of 
the i7tli century, and the proceedings of Louis XIV., provoked 
animosities and retaliatory tariffs. During the War of the Spanish 
Succession the Mt-thuen T'reaty of 1703 was concluded Portugal 
removed prohibitions against tlie importat ion of British woollens; 
(Ireat Britain engaged that Portugue.‘'e wines should pay one-third 
le.ss duly than the rate levied on French wines. 

At the peace of Utrecht in 1713 political and commercial 
treaties were eoiuliuled England agreed to remove prohibitions 
on the importation of hVemh goods, and to grant most favoured 
nation tn‘aimeut in relation to goods and men iiaiulise of the like 
nature from any other (oiintry in Europe; the h'rcnch general 
tariff of Srpt. iS, loti.p wa.^ again to be put in force for English 
trade. The English provision was at variant e with (he Methuen 
Treaty. A violent cunt rovers}' ciros<- as to tht* relative importance 
in 1713 of A nglo- Porn ugfu ‘.so v)r Anglo-French trath*. In the end 
the House of t'ommons, by a majority of 0, rejected the bill 
to give effect to the coimnerciai tn‘aty of ^713; and trade with 
France remained on an unsat isfactetry footing until 1786. The 
other commercial lreati<‘S of Utrecht wen* very complete in their 
provisions, e<|ual to those of the (ire.scujt time; and contained most 
favoured nation articfe.s — England serun*d in 1715 naluction of 
duties on woollens iinporUal into tlu* Austrian Xcdherlamls; and 
trading piivih^ges in Spanish Ain(*rii‘a. Motlm'ate import duties 
for woollen.s were tjbtained in Ru.ssia jiy the commercial treaty of 

1700. In the meanwhile the Bourbon family compact of Aug. 15, 

1701, a.ssured national treatment for the subjt‘cts of France, Spain 
and the 'Pwo Sicilies, and tor their trade in the European terri- 
tories of the othtT two .state.s; and most favourer! nation treat- 
ment as regards any spratal lerm.s gianti‘d to any foreign country. 
The first commercial treaties com luded by the Uniietl States with 
European countries cottiainerl luo.st favotircd natitm clauses: this 
jjoliry has bt*en cotitinued by the l.’nitt*d Stales, but the wording 
of the dauM‘ has often varied. 

In i7S(» France Ix'gan to eifect tariff reform by means of com- 
mercial treaties. The first was with Great Britain, and it 
terminated thi*. long contimied tariff warfare. But the wars of 
th<.* French R(‘Voluiion swept away these reforms, and brought 
about a renewal of hostihi tariffs. Prohibition atul differential 
duties Were ren(*wecl, and prevailed on C'ontiiumt until the 
sixth decade of the toth century. In 1800 a government existed 
in hVance. .‘sufficiently strong :uid liherai lo revert to the policy 
of 1780. The bases of the Anglo-French treaty of iHdo, beyond 
its most favoured i^alion provisions, were in France a general 
transition from prohibiuon or high cu.stoms duties <0 a moderate 
tariff; in the United Kingdom abandtmmenl. of all |>n)tectivc im- 
po.sts, and reduction of du(i«.‘s naaintained for fiscal purposes to 
the U>we.st rates ctmipatihle with these exigencies. Other European 
countries wtTe obliged to obtain for their trade the benefit of 
the conventional tariff thu.s established in France, :us an alternative 
to the high rates inscribed in the general tariff. A series of 
commercial treaties was accortlingly concluded by different 
European states between iSCi and 1866, which effected further 
reductions of customs duties in the several countries that 
came within this treaty system. In 1871 the Republican 
government sought to terminate the treaties of the empire. 

[ The British negotiators nevertheless obtained the relinquish- 
ment of the attempt to levy protective duties under the guise 
of compensation for imposts on raw niaterials; the duration 
of the treaty of i860 was prolonged; and stipulations better 
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worded than those before in force were agreed to for shipping 
and most favoured nation treatment. In 1882, however, France 
terminated her existing European tariff treaties. Belgium and 
some other countries concluded fresh treaties, less liberal than 
those of the system of 1S60, yet much better than anterior ar- 
rangements. Great Britain did not formally accept these higher 
duties; the treaty of Feb. 28, 1SS2, with France, which secured 
most favoured nation treatment in other matters, provided that 
customs duties should be “henceforth regulated by the internal j 
legislation of each of the two states.” In 1892 France also fell j 
out of international tariff arrangements; and adopted the system j 
of double columns of customs duties — one, of lower rates, to be 
applied to the goods of all nations receiving most favoured treat- i 
ment; and the other, of higher rates, for countries not on this I 
footing. Germany then took up the treaty tariff policy; and 
between tSqi and 1S94 concluded several commercial treaties. j 

During the succeeding 20 years the world’s tariffs and con- j 
comitant treaties were remodelled again and again, and at the 
outbreak of the World War, nearly all the nations were linked to- j 
gether by a close network of commercial treaties, by means of j 
which it was attempted to reconcile three very different objects, | 
(i) the gathering of customs revenue, (2) the protection of home 
industries, and (3) the furtherance of export trade. Each such 
treaty represented a compromise in the pursuance of these ob- 
jects, but each, nevertheless, formed a link of real commercial i 
importance. ' 

Scope. — ^The scope of commercial treaties is well expressed by 
Calvo in his work on international law. They provide for the 
importation, exportation, transit, trans-shipment and bonding of 
merchandise; customs tariffs; navigation charges; quarantine; the 
admission of vessels to roadsteads, ports and docks; coasting 
trade; the admission of consuls and their rights; fisheries; they 
determine the local position of the subjects of each state in the 
other country in regard to residence, property, payment of taxes 
or exemptions, and military service; nationality; and a most 
favoured nation clause. They usually contain a termination, and 
sometimes a colonial article. Some of the matters enumerated by 
Calvo — consular privileges, fisheries and nationality — are now 
frequently dealt with by separate conventions. Contraband and 
neutral trade are not included as frequently as they were in the 
iSth century. 

The preceding statement shows that commercial treaties afford 
to foreigners, personally, legal rights and relief from technical 
disabilities; they afford security to trade and navigation, and 
regulate other matters comprised in their provisions. In Europe 
in 1914 the general principles established by a series of treaties 
(1860-66) held good, viz., the substitution of uniform rates of 
customs duties for prohibitions or differential rates. The dis- 
advantages urged are that these treaties involve government inter- 
ference and bargaining, whereas each state should act indepen- 
dently as its interests require; that they arc opposed to free 
trade, and restrict the fiscal freedom of the legislature. It may 
be observed that these objections imply some confusion of ideas. 
Ail contracts may be designated bargains, and some of the details 
of commercial treaties in Calvo’s enumeration enter directly into 
the functions of government; moreover, countries cannot remain 
isolated. If two countries agree by simultaneous action to adopt 
fixed rates of duty, this agreement is favourable to commerce, 
and it is not apparent how it is contrary even to free trade prin- 
ciples. Moreover, security in business transactions, a very im- 
portant consideration, is provided. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES AFTER THE WAR 

The War made a serious ])reach in the commercial treaty sys- 
tem. It is true it did not alter the basic principles of the policy 
of concluding commercial treaties, but it brought financial and 
protectionist interests so strongly into the foreground that the 
interest in international trade was extraordinarily restricted and 
is only now beginning to receive greater recognition. Two forms 
are characteristic for all modern commercial treaties ; tariff rates 
and the most favoured nation clause. By tariff rates are meant 
the concessions in the rates of the customs tariffs on both sides. 
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Treaties which embrace both forms are called tariff treaties and 
are preferred by states which carry on a very active commerce 
with one another. By far the greatest number of all commercial 
treaties are restricted to the most favoured nation (M.F.N.) 
clause ; they are called most favoured nation treaties, for, although 
the first type also include M.F.N. treatment, this is subordinated 
to the tariff rates which constitute their chief feature. Treaties of 
a different type, merely comprising tariff rates without M.F.N. 
treatment, were of rare occurrence and were mostly a survival 
of an earlier period. 

Most Favoured Nation Clause. — M.F.N. treatment secures 
to the treaty state equality of position with those foreign coun- 
tries which receive most favourable treatment. In the form in 
which it has developed since the year i860, it secures for this 
state not merely all the privileges which any oLher state has 
received in the past and still enjoys, but also those which it will 
receive in future, and moreover immediately and without addi- 
tional compensation. 

There is, it is true, a still more favourable treatment than the 
foreign parity given by the M.F.N. clause, viz., inland parity or 
national treatment, which places the persons and goods of the 
country concerned on an equality, not with those of other foreign 
countries, but with those of the nationals of the country itself; 
but its sphere of application is a different and at the same time 
a more limited one. By its nature it only applies to such economic 
measures as are not confined to foreign goods and persons, such 
as import duties, admission of consuls, etc., but may affect both 
domestic and foreign goods and persons, so that discrimination 
in their treatment would constitute a new and arbitrary protec- 
tion for the home country; taxes on consumption, admission 
to trade and settlement, conditions for the use of railways and 
roads, etc. In oriental countries in which foreigners received 
special privileges, it sometimes occurred that the foreign parity 
was more favourable than the inland parity. 

Reciprocity, by virtue of which a favour is only accorded to 
the treaty state in return for an equivalent compensation, is less 
favourable than M.F.N. treatment or foreign parity. This prin- 
ciple was to be found in many commercial treaties down to the 
middle of the 19th century and still exists in later commercial 
treaties, in cases where it is not merely a matter of passive per- 
mission, but of an active intervention on the part of the stale; 
e.g.y the admission of joint-stock companies, privileges for com- 
mercial travellers, the granting of benefits of workers’ in- 
surance, etc. 

There are several varieties of M.F.N. treatment. The uncon- 
ditional is to-day the most common, but the conditional is also 
to be found, by virtue of which the treaty state has a right to a 
privilege granted to another country if it was given without 
compensation, but can only secure it for an equivalent compen- 
sation if this privilege has been acquired by the other country 
as a result of a concession on its part. This latter form is dis- 
tinguished from reciprocity by the fact that it contains an obliga- 
tion to grant equality of position when the necessary condition is 
fulfilled, which is not the case with reciprocity. Unconditional 
M.F.N. treatment has, it is true, the disadvantages (1) that it 
diminishes the value of every concession, because the area to 
which this applies is extended, (2) that it hinders a concession 
to one treaty state, because this would subsequently benefit auto- 
matically a stronger competitor, (3) that by adapting the con- 
cession to the special conditions of the treaty state, its extension 
to the other most favoured countries can in practice be excluded. 
It has, however, the great merit that it guarantees to the treaty 
state equal competitive conditions in the territory of the other 
for the whole period of the treaty and greatly facilitates the con- 
clusion of commercial treaties. 

Conditional M.F.N. treatment involves fresh negotiations with 
the other states on the conclusion of each tariff treaty, and may 
give rise to technical and political difficulties which may endanger 
the whole treaty structure. The post-War period has brought 
about an interesting and characteristic change; while the United 
States, in contrast to the European countries, maintained before 
the War conditional M.F.N. treatment which* by its nature, is 
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relatively unfavourable to the treaty metiiod, they have ^one therefore n'lathcly hi^h mininium rates ()iTt‘r small iudik'emeiit to 
ovt?r in the later commercial treaties, the treaty with Ger- the coiu lusion ol comiuercial tn‘a(ies, arid their aulonomous 
many of Dec. 8 , iqj.l to imcondhional M.F.N. treatment. This reiruialiuii aiforct*. no seciirity a^«ainr>t sui)se({u(‘nt inenMses. In 
change is attributable to an alteration in their commercial inter- its nioi^t extreme form it might result in the sami‘ article being 
ests. Formerly they supplied mainly raw materials (cotton, suhjeO to divta-gent tariil rates acei)nlii;g to lla* (a)uii(ry of 
copper, etc.), which the European states needed urgently for origin, vviiich would naturally exclude any M.t'.N. treatment, 
industries, while they constituted an important market for Euro- Emmi it Frame h«a*sell has never g<»ue so iar as this, Iut com- 
pcaii manufactures and therefore were in a strong position when merciai lreati(‘s in the post-War p«‘rii)tl exhiin't great s[)(‘cializa- 
treaties w’ere negotiated. JMow% however, the export intert'sts of tion. In th(*se treaties she grants some tax rates ol the minimum 
their industries have conic into gnxiter iiromineiice and demand tariti, then some ixTates trom tin* larili rates of the ma.ximum 
a modification of their foreign commercial relations. On the other tariil and applies elsewhere the maximum tarilf. 
hand, France, which before the War had not favoured the treaty Tost-War Changes. — I'he pre-War uimmt*rcial (n‘aties cor- 
method, i.s now contemplating, in mconlance with the law of res[)on(led to tiie imnnal market (*ondi(itms in which production 
July 20, iQig, the conclusion of commercial Ireatit's in whit h outran (lt‘maiul so that it wa'> tin* concern of the S(‘ilt‘r to find a 

reciprocal tariff concessions are granted, and has thus in Ihettry maiket lor hi.s gmn!" and not of the {>ui\ ha'^er to olitain the goods 

returned to the principle of reciprocity. This polity has, it is lu* retjuiretl. 'riie slate only sought to laiiliiate iht‘ path of trade 
true, been substantially mudilh'd in practice, for France lias not in loieign (‘t)iiiitrit‘s ; uhciiifr ami how iar advantage was taken 
merely allowed (he former M t' N. treaties to continue in forte, ol this was the com(*ru ol tljt‘ merchant. Tin* scarcity of goods 
but has also ailopted M.F.N. tn‘atmt‘nt in newly concluded com- (nxnighl about by iht* War, htnvever, upset the normal market 
morckil treaties, though subject to coiisi(lt‘rahici restrictions. conditions; in.st<*atl ol th<* puixdiasi*!*, the st*ll(*r had the stronger 

M.F.N. trcxitment as a rule binds both c<>ntracling parties to position, and it was not tin* man who wanted the goods w'ho dic- 

rcciprocal treatment, but this i.s not a necei'sary comliti»*n ior lated conditions, but tin* man who controlled Ihi'ir supply. Com- 

In the treaties wnth countries in the East it only applie.s uniiati'r- j menial treaties of the old type wt‘ro teiitpmarily pu.shcnl into 
ally in favour of the European states. The xiiioriou.s states also ! tin* baikgroimd by two n<‘W t\pes; the comi)(*ns.itiou tn*aties and 

chose the unilateral form for the JTaci* Treiili(‘S of loio, but | tiu* tn‘atit‘s ha.sod on quotas, width an* di^l iiiguislu'd from the 

only for a period of five years; the C'ouiuil of the ia‘ague of • ordinaiy lorms !»y the lart tiiat the contracting slatc*s pledge 

Nations has made no u.se of the power granted to it to t*xtend ! tlu*inM‘lve.s, not int‘rt’ly tt» permit movem(*nt of private trade, 

the application of this clause. In many cxanniercial treat ie.s of , but, to a d(*lmile imd(*riaf;ing, 

the former enemy states, the limitation was already sc*t aside ; In the compen.*^aiion tn‘ii{ie.s (lu* state* d<‘i*lar(*.s that it will 

at an earlier date. • ♦''Upply speciiied (pKuilit lt‘s of (t*rlain good.',, in n‘turn for which 

M.F.N. treatment cun, however, lie r(‘slricttHl not only in its it rei fives others of which it is urgently in neeti. Jlerc the 
form, but in its contents. In its wiilost si'ope it covens all matters ; obligation to deliv»*r is in (he* foreenmud, .since it is mainly a 
of trade and shipping, but in all cases it appli(*s to the <‘u,stoms j matter of e.s.sential goods, sm h as wlnxil, cced, i*(c. OiTasionally, 

tariff and ciistoni.s procedure. In theiJos(-War [K‘riod some slates » as tor e.x.imfde in the <“ase of France in relatit>n to Switzerland, 

have restricted it to certain customs items or jvirts of the custtnns there \^as a!^o an ohiigaiioii to aua*[)t ileli\(U’y, when the other 
tariff. On the other hand, the commt^rciai treaty l)etw<*t»n Eiig- i party was at [lains to .*'(*<'ure at lea.st pan, of a market for its 
land and Germany nmcluded on 2, ro2 j, contains reuprocal, ’ lugh-gnule lu.xury prodiuts < embroidt'rie.s; whit h it had lost as 
uncouditioiuil, unlimited M.F.N. Ireatm(‘nt. I Ji result <jf tin* War. loiulitiou tvf iheM* Inniies was ihe sup- 

Tariff Systems. — ^I'ariff treaties depend largely on the tariff 1 prt*ssiuu of private trade and the ^(*uing up of .state Ontniki 
.system which is at tht* ha.sls of the tariffs of (he treaty slat<s. lor the mo.si important good.s, beiaiiMt the .state administration 
We ran distinguish tin* singh.tdine tariff, which ha.s <mly one lax ! tan only deliver goods whit h are under it.s own control, 
for each arlide. for all countries, from th«* tlouble tariff, which ! The ire.uies wit!) ciuota.s whhh arose later .are dislinguisbed 
coasisis of twm coluniiis of tariff rali*s of whicij th<^ one with the | fioin the abrm* by (lu* fact that ih<* treaty state.s do not pledge 
lower rates is appHcafde to the most favoured coumri<*.s, and I iheinselves to tlur d<*livery of goinls against goods, but merely 
the other with the higher rales to remaining countries. Depend- agns* to (he i.s.sut‘ <d' exp(»rt liu'me.^ for .speciru*d <}U<»(a.s of goods, 
ing on the origin of Iht* low^er column, the double tariff can be a for whit h it was also nece.ssary that an import licenci: should be 
general-cunvenlional tariff in which only the higher general tarifi granted by tlu* n'crjving state, hut whose actual delivery, where 
is fixed by an uutonomou.s i;uv of the coumry concerned, while the goofis wc*rt* not still suhjt*a to state control, remained in the 
the convernt ional tariff is coniposctl of the concessions or binding hanrls of private tnuie. Siu.h treaties were (dten not published at 
rates granted to other countrie.s l)y commercial tnxitie.s. by a all hut only < omimmIc;Ut‘d to the gmvernmeut departments and 
binding rate is meant the transfer of a tariff rate* from tlu* general the untjt*rta kings conuTued, 

tariff to the conventioj^al tariff at Ihc same figure, in order to After the War, normal markt‘t conditions gratlually returned, 
secure its ai)plication for the whole ]>ertoc} of the treaty, .since though le.s.s owing to a rEe in prodiadion than to a general fall 
an autonomous tariff can at any time })e modified by the country in imrchasing power, 'riu,* consequern'e of this e<|ualization of 
concerned, by a new law. The double tariff cun, however, also be snpjdy ami demand on a lower level wa.s that the struggle for 
a maximum-minimum tariff, in which the column whli the low*er foreign markets gave place to a .struggle for the retention of the 
rate is also fixed by autonomous legislation and therefore pro** home market. ITotection came so strongly to the fore that oven 
vidcs the . limit to which tariff concessions can be granted to Eugkuid had to .sacrifuc part of its tniditional free- trade i^olicy. 
foreign countries. The protectioni.st tendency was appreciably strengthened by the 

The single-line tariff which Great Britain and some countric.*j currency d<rpreciation in many coumries, which results in an 
of northern Europe have applied, necessarily involves M.F.N. export bounty for the j>nnlu<ds of Ihe <a)tmtry concerned. The 
treatment, because it leaves no room for tariff concesaions; but countries with high e.xchange.s protect, ed themselves against such 
there is the possibility, of which formerly Belgium has taken exchange dumfung by rai.s 5 «g their import duties or by special 
advantage, of granting tariff concessions by commercial treaties additional duties (e.g., Spain, Czecho.stovakia). The countries 
which arc then taken over into the single-line tariff and thereby with weak exchanges in turn were forced to prohibit imports of 
extended to all countries, whether or not they have granted luxury pods, and to hinder payments to foreign countries by 
treatment by treaty. In the general-conventional tariff controlling exchange transactions, in order to prepare for sLabil- 
which is predominant in Germany and other Centra! European ization by improving the balance of payment. Hence it resulted 
states, the chief emphasis lies, in tariff treaties with M.F.N. treat- that the protectionist system was even accentuated by a system 
mmt The maximum-niinimum tariff is los.s favourable to the of prohibitions such as people had believed to have finally dis- 
treaty method. This, although of Spanish origin, can to-day be apjxjared with mercantilist ideas by the' middle of the 19th 
described as the French tarifi system, because the unilateral and century. 
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It is true that gradually the need for normal commercial 
treaties with M.F.N. treatment and tariff rates has been receiving 
great recognition, but the after-effects of the conditions of 
political and commercial war have by no means vanished. The 
commercial treaties concluded before the War were determined 
by the belligerent Powers contrary to former custom, when their 
operation used merely to be suspended for the period of the War. 
Negotiations entered into since then have been confronted with 
such great conflicts of interest and uncertainty of conditions, 
that often agreements could only be made for a year, terminable 
at three months’ notice, whilst formerly they used to hold good 
for ten years and more. MF.N. treatment amongst the European 
states has often l)ecn only conditionally granted, and restricted 
to certain categories of goods. Further, events in Russia have 
caused a severe dislocation of the old-established trade relations, 
for she demanded the recognition of her stale monopoly of the 
export trade and of the abnormal political institutions of the 
Soviet regime. 

On the other hand, owing to the economic crisis and the 
political unrest of Europe, endeavours have been made to join 
certain slates into a customs union by abolishing the customs 
duties between them. Thus abortive proposals were made that 
Austria, whose continued existence appeared hopeless, should be 
united to Germany or should join with other neighbouring states 
into a Danubian Federation. Schemes for economic union have 
also been discussed in the Balkans and between the Baltic stales. 
But such preferential relations arouse political objections, because 
the union of economic interests may also 'bring about political 
ties, and are also impeded by the fact that the states receiving 
M.F.N. treatment are not willing to be excluded from the ad- 
vantages of preferential relations. Up to the present these ideas 
have nowhere been realized. {See also Treaties.) 

Bibljograpxiy. — ^Josef Gruntzel, Handchpoliiik (3rd ed., Vienna, 
1921), and liconomic Proiccliojiism (1916); T. E. Gregory, Tariffs 
(1931). (C. M. K.; J. G.) 

COMMERCY, a town of north-eastern France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Meuse, on the left bank 
of the Meuse, 26 m. E. of Bar-le-Duc. Pop. (1931) 5, 861. It 
dates from the 9th century, when its lords were dependent on 
the bishop of Metz. In 1544 if was besieged by Charles V. For 
some time the lord.ship was in the hands of Francois Paul de 
Gondi, cardinal clt‘ Retz, who lived in the town for a number of 
years, and there composed his memoirs. PTom him it was pur- 
chased by Charles IV., duke of Lorraine. In 1744 the castle 
became the residence of Stanislas, king of Poland, as whose guest 
Voltaire visited the town in 1747. The •chateau is now used as 
cavalry barracks. The industries include iron-working and the 
manufacture of boots and hosiery. 

COMMERS, the German, term for the students' social gather- 
ings held on occasions such as the breaking-up of term and the 
anniversary of the university’s founding (Lat. commercium). 
A Commers consists of sixieches and songs and the drinking of 
beer. Strict rules as to drinking exist, and the chairman after 
each speech calls for what is called a salamander. 

COMMISSAR, or COMMISSARY, an official in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics entrusted with the guidance of a 
separate branch of the administration, as the People's Commis- 
sary for Foreign Affairs, for War and Marine, etc. 

COMMSSARIAT, the department of an army charged with 
the provision of supplies, both food and forage, for the troops. 
The supply of military stores such as ammunition is not included 
in the duties of a commissariat. In almost every army the duties 
of transport and supply are performed by the same corps of 
departmental troops. 

COMMISSARY, generally, a representative, e.g., the em- 
peror's representative who presided in his absence over the 
imperial diet; and especially, an ecclesiastical official who exer- 
cises in special circumstances the jurisdiction of a bishop {q,v ,) ; 
in the Church of England this jurisdiction is exercised in a consis- 
tory court {q.v.), excopt in Canterbury, where the court of the 
diocesan as opposed to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop is called a commissary court, and the judge is the com- 
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missary general of the city and diocese of Canterbury. When 
a see is vacant the jurisdiction is exercised by a “special commis- 
sary” of the metropolitan. Commissary is also a general military 
term for an official charged with the duties of supply, transport 
and finance of an army. In the 17th and i8th centuries the com- 
missairc dcs ^ucncs, or Kriegskommissdr was an important official 
in continental armies, by whose agency the troops, in their relation 
to the civil inhabitants, were placed upon semi-political control. 
In French military law, commissaires du gouvenicment represent 
the ministry of war on military tribunals, and more or less corre- 
spond to the British judge-advocate {see Court-Martial). 

COMMISSION, the act of committing or entrusting any 
charge or duty to a person, and the charge or trust thus com- 
mitted, and so particularly an authority, or the document em- 
bodying such authority, given to some person to act in a par- 
ticular capacity. The term is thus applied to the written authority 
to command troops, which the sovereign or president, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces, grants to officers, or to the 
similar authority issued to justices of the peace. For the various 
commissions of assize see Assize, The word is also used of the 
order issued to a naval officer to take the command of a ship of 
war, and when manned, armed and fully equipped for active 
ser\ice she is said to be “put in commission.” 

In the law of evidence (g.v.) the presence of witnesses may, 
for certain necessary causes, be dispensed with by the order of 
the court, and the evidence be taken by a commissioner. Such 
evidence in England is said to be “on commission" (see R.S.C. 
Order XXXVII.). In the United States such evidence is taken 
by “deposition." Where the witness is out of the jurisdiction of 
the court, and his place of residence is a foreign country where 
objection is taken to the execution of a commission, or is a Brit- 
ish colony or India, “letters of request" for the examination of 
the witness are issued, addressed to the head of the tribunal in 
the foreign country, or to the secretary of State for the colonies 
or for India. 

Where the functions of an office are transferred from an in- 
dividual to a body of persons, the body exercising these delegated 
functions is generally known as a commission and the members 
as commissioners; thus the office of lord high admiral of Great 
Britain is administered by a permanent board, the lords of the 
admiralty. Such a delegation may be also temporary, as where 
the authority under the great seal to give the royal assent to legis- 
lation is i.ssued to lords commissioners. Similarly bodies of per- 
sons or single individuals may be specially charged with carrying 
out particular duties; these may be permanent, such as the Char- 
ity Commission or the Ecclesiastical and Church Estates Com- 
mission, or mny be temporary, such as international commissions 
of inquiry (see Arbitration; Dogger Bank), or such as the 
various commissions of inquiry, royal, statutory' or departmental, 
of which an account is given below. 

In the United States there are many commissions in both the 
Federal and State Governments. The U.S. Interstate Commerce, 
Federal Trade and Civil Service commissions are examples. Many 
States have public utilities and civil service commissions. Mu- 
nicipalities also have commissions in many instances. 

Internationally, commissions often are appointed to settle 
claims between different nations on behalf of their subjects, and 
sometimes to define boundaries, and also for other purposes. 

A commission may be granted by one person to another to act 
as his agent, and particularly in business; thus the term is ap- 
plied to that method of business in which goods are entrusted 
to an agent for sale, the remuneration being a percentage on the 
sales. This percentage is known as the “commission," and hence 
the word is extended to all remuneration which is based on a per- 
centage of the value of the work done. The right of an agent to 
remuneration in the form of a “commission" is always founded 
upon an express or implied contract between himself and his prin- 
cipal. Such a contract may be implied from custom or usage, 
from the conduct of the principal or from the circumstances of 
the particular case. Such commissions are only payable on trans- 
I actions directly resulting from agency and may be payable though 
i the principal acquires no benefit. In order to claim remuneration 
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an agent must be legally qualified to act in the capacity in which 
he claims remuneration. He cannot recover in respect of unlawful 
or wagering transactions, or in cases of misconduct or breach of 
duty. 

Commissions of Inquiry, i.e.j commissions for the purpose of 
eliciting information as to the operation of laws, or investigating 
particular matters, social, educational, etc., arc distinguished, ac- 
cording to (he terms of their appoiiUment, as royal, statutory ami 
departmental. A royal commission in England is appointoil by the 
Crown, and the commissions usually issue from the office of the 
executive government w'hich they specially concern. The ohjeds 
of the inciuiry are carefully defined in the warrant constituting 
the commission, which is termed the ‘^reference.’' The commis- 
sioners give their services gratuitously, ])ut where they involve any 
great degree of profcs.sional .skill compi'ii.sation is allowed for time 
and la])Our. The expenses incurred are provided out of money an- 
nually voted for the puqiose. Uiiii‘ss expressly empoweri'd by Ad 
of parliament, a commission cannot compel the production of 
documents or the giving of evidence, nor can it administer an 
oath. A commission may hold its sittings in any part of Great 
Britain, or may institute and conduct experiments for the purpose 
of testing the utility of invention, etc. When the imjiiiry or any 
particular portion of it is concluded, a report is present ( hI to the 
Crown through the home department. All (he commissioners, if 
unanimous, sign the report, but those who are unabUi to agret^ 
with the majority can record their dissent, and express their in- 
dividual opinions, either in paragraphs appended to the report 
or in separately signed memoranda. 

Statutory commissions are created hy Acts of parliament, and, 
with the e.xccption that they are liable to hav(* lhi‘ir proceedings 
questioned in parliament, have absolute powers within the linilts 
of their prescribed functions and subject to the. provisions of (he 
Act defining the same. By the Tribunals of In(|uiry (Evidi‘nc(‘) 
Act 1921, where it has betm resolvecl hy lioth hou.ses of parliament 
that a tribunal he e.stablished for eiujuiring into a definite matter 
described in the resolution as of urgent public import am and in 
pursuance thereof a triliunal is a]ipoinlecl either hy the king or a 
secretary of State, it may he provided that the act shall apply, 
and in such case the tribunal shall have all the powers, rights and 
privileges that arc vested in the high court, or in Scotland the 
court of session, for enforcing the attendance of witnes.ses and 
examining them on oath, comi)clling the production of <hM'uments, 
and the issue of commissions or re<iuests to cx'aniine witn(‘.<scs 
abroad. Departmental commissions or cominitlees are appointed 
either by a Treasury minute or hy the authority of a secretary of 
State, for the purpose of iuslitiiUng in<|uiries into mat tens of 
oflk'iai concern or examining into propo.mal change's in adminis- 
trative arrangements. They are generally compo.sed of two or 
more permanent officials of the department concerned in the in- 
vestigation, along with a sui)ordinate niemhcT of the administra- 
lion. Reports of such committees are usually regarded as con- 
fidential documents. 

In the United States commis.sions arc cslabli.shed through 
authority of acts of Congress or the State legislatures. Interna- 
tionally they are created l)y treaties or conventions. 

See A. Todd, JParliarnentary Governmefit in Hn^latid^ vol. ii.; 
Charles A. Beard, American Oovernmmt and PoUiiCsS. 

COMMISSION AGENT: Aoents in UtrsiNKSs. 
COMMISSIONMRE, the designation of an attendant, 
messenger or subordinate employee in hotels on the O^ntinent 
of Europe, whose chief duty is to attend at railway star ions, 
secure customers, take charge of their luggage, carry out the 
necessary formalities with respect to it and have it sent on to 
the hotel They are also employed in Paris as street messengers, 
light porters, etc. 

The Corps of Cominissioixaires^ — ^In. England this is an 
association of pensioned soldiers of trustworthy character, 
founded in 1859 by Captain Sir Edward Walter, K.C.B. (1823- 
1904). Its headquarters are at 419a Strand, London, W.C. It 
was first started in a very small way, with the intention of pro- 
viding occupation for none but wounded soldiers. The nucleus 
of the corps consisted of eight men, each of whom had lost a 


limb. The domaiid, however, for ni'at, uniformed, trusly men, 
to perform certain light duties, encouraged the founder to extend 
his idea, and the corps de\’eioped into a large self-supporting 
organization. In 1027 there were over 4,000 members of the 
corps, nearly 3,000 of whom served in London. Tht're arc local 
divisions of the corps at Belfast. Birmingham, BrisioL Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Maiich<‘ster and Newcastle. 

COMMISSIONER, in general an officer appointed to carry 
out .some particular work, or to diMhargt' the duly of a particular 
oilice; one who is a member of a commission G/.i'.). He is legally 
d(‘lined ns a pt'rson authorized hy letters i):iten{. act of parliament 
or other lawful warrant to exetule any public ol'fice. 'Ihe Com- 
missioii(*rs Clauses Ad of 1S47 providc'S that commissioners c.xc- 
culing undertakings of a public nature under an act of parliament 
are immune from personal li.'ihilily. In thi^ sense the word i.s ap- 
plied to mem hers of a permanently constituted dej>artment, of the 
administration, as civil servic'e colnmi^^ione^s, conunissioners of 
incomt‘ tax, coinmi.ssioners in lunacy, etc. It is also the title given 
to the hc'ads of or important officials in variotts governmental de- 
partments, as commissioner of customs. In some British posses- 
sions in Africa and the Bacifie the head of the Government is 
styled high commissioner. Jn India a (.ominissioner is (he chief 
administrative official of a divi'-ion which includes sevt'ral districts. 
The oilice does not exist in Madias, where thi* same duties are 
discharged h}' a ]>(>ard of revtume, hut is found in most of the 
oth{‘r provinci's. 'Fhe eoinniissioner conu's midway lietween the 
local government anc^th**^ district officer. In the n'gu la lion prov- 
inces the district officer is called a collector ). and in the non- 
regulation provinces a (ieputy-rommissioner. In the' former he 
must always lx* a memIxT of the covenanted civil .service, but in 
the latter lut may he a military officer. 

A chief commissioner is a high Indian official, governing a prov- 
ince inferior in status to a Iieun‘nanl-goveruors]up, hut, in direct 
.subordination to the governor-gisitTal in council, (')f the 15 
provinces of British India, niiu' art' atlministered hy lieutenant- 
governors and (ht^ n*maining si.x iiy chie.f coinmi.ssioners. 

A commissiont'r for oaths in England is ti solicitor appointed hy 
the joni chancellor to adminLtor cxiths to per.Mins making afiida- 
vits for the purpose of any e.iust* or matt it. The C'ommissioncr 
ftjr Oaths Act iSSt) (with an anieiuling act iStp), amending and 
comsolkiating various other acts, n'gulates the appointment and 
powers of such commis.siontTs. Undta* the Rule.s of the Suprcine 
('ourt (K.S.C. O, 37 r. 51 the High Gourt may tinier that any 
wntne.ss, whosc^ attendance in ctmrt ought for sufilcicuL cau.se to be 
dispen.sed with, he examined on oatli hy an tjffict'r of the court or 
a commissiont'r appointed for that purpos(‘. In such cases the 
evulenc'e is said to he taken ‘\>n ctmmiission.*' 

COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE BE RAVI- 
TAILLEMENT. This eomniissioii was e.stahli.shed us the rc.sult 
of an agreement concluded at a int'eting belt! on .^ug, 13, 1014, be- 
iwtvn tleh'gatcs of the French ministries of finance, war and 
mariiH'^ and repre.scntatives of the British Foreign office. Treasury, 
Admiralty, War Otlice and Board of Trade. I'ln* functions of the 
commission wore to co-ordinaic purchases of munitions, military 
and naval equipment and food supplies hy the* two Governments, 
to prevent competition in the same markets and consctiucnt in- 
flation of prices, and to help ifiti French Goveriuncnt to purchase 
{‘Ificiently ami economically. 

Jn due course delegates of the Russian, Belgian, Serbian, Jap- 
antxse, Italian, 1 ’’or tugue.se, Rumanian, Greek, Brazilian and 
United Stales Governments were appointed on the commission, 
and its scope was accordingly extended to cover purchases for all 
the Allied and Associated Governments. 

Organization. — ^Thc commission comprised: (a) Representa- 
tives of British Government departments, (b) representatives of 
the Allied and Associated Governments, and (c) a British execu- 
tive staff. 

(a) The British representatives included members of the For- 
eign office, Admiralty, War Office, Board of Trade, Board of Agri- 
culture, Ministry of Munitions, Ministry of Food and Committee 
of Imperial Defence. The functions of each of these representa- 
tives was to act as the official mouthpiece of the department 
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which he represented in expressing its views as to the effect of 
an Aliied Government demand upon the supply of the materials 
in which the department was interested and in conveying its 
advice as to the method by which the demand could best be met. 
In course of time it was found more convenient for the duties 
originally undertaken by these delegates to be performed by spe- 
cial “allied sections” of the departments concerned, established 
to receive and take action on Allied demands received from the 
British staff. 

(b) The representatives of the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments comprised upwards of 50 accredited delegates, includ- 
ing military and naval officers, civil officials and commercial ex- 
perts, together with large technical, financial, shipping and clerical 
staffs, numbering in all some 1,500 persons. 

Function of Delegates.— The primary function of these del- 
egates was to formulate to the British Government the require- 
ments of their own Governments and to ascertain how they could 
be met from the point of view of supplies, finance and tonnage; 
to advise as to the priority of manufacture and shipments of the 
materials which it might be found possible to supply; and to 
discuss technical details, sign or approve contracts, authorize 
payments by the British Government on Allied Government ac- 
count, carry out in.spection of materials, and the like. 

(c) The British executive staff consisted of civil servants and 
temporary assistants, including a number of military officers and 
business men, and numbered in igiS approximately 550 persons. 

It was at first under the direction of Mr. 13 . F. Wintour, C.B., 
C.M.G., and, on his becoming director 0? arfny contracts, his place 
was taken by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Wyldbore Smith. 

The functions of the British executive staff were: — 

(1) To receive and examine the demands formulated by the 
delegates of the Allied and Associated Governments, and to col- 
late them wit.h information obtainable from diplomatic, military 
or other sources and obtain further details and specifications 
which might be required. 

(2) To examine and report to the Treasury upon all proposals 
which involved the e.xpenditure of the British credits granted to 
the Allies. 

(3) To enquire into the available supply of tonnage for the 
transport of the various materials concerned and the relative 
order of priority in which it should be utilized, and to keep the 
ministry of shipping, the marine department of the Board of Trade 
and any other departments concerned in close touch with the 
needs of the Allied and As.sociated Governments. 

(4 ) To present the Allied demands in proper form to the dif- 
ferent British supply departments concerned, making sure that 
every department was consulted, and to see that the demands 
were given prompt attention and that steps were immediately 
taken by those departments to place contracts, to supply from 
British stocks or to advise the Allied delegates with what firms, 
and also upon what conditions contracts might be placed by the 
delegates, 

(5) To carry out all the official business involved in connec- 
tion with the formal authorization of the supply of material by 
British Government departments to the Allies; the arrangement 
of railway and shipping facilities, the issue of export permits 
under the authority of the president of the board of trade for 
materials the export of which was prohibited; the preparation of 
statistics as to contracts placed, deliveries made, total quantities 
of materials bought and shipped, and the like. 

The total value of the war material supplied to the Allies from 
the United Kingdom, through the Commission Internationale de 
Ravitaillement, amounted to approximately £672,000,000 of which 
some 48% went to France, 20% to Russia and 15% to Italy. 
The commission had its offices in London and was highly effective 
during the period of its activity. 

COMMITMENT, in common law* a warrant in writing of a 1 
magistrate, justice, or other official having police jurisdiction^ 
directing the conveyance of a person named or sufficiently de- 
scribed therein to a prison or other legal place of custody, and 
his detention therein for a time specified, or until the person to 
be detained has done a certain act specified in the warrant, e.g,, 


paid a fine imposed upon him on conviction. An interval must 
necessarily elapse between the decision to commit and the making 
out of the warrant of commitment, during which interval the 
detention in custody of the person committed is undoubtedly 
legal. A commitment differs also from a warrant of arrest, in 
that it is not made until after the person to be detained has 
actually appeared, or has been summoned, before the court which 
orders committal, to answer to some charge. 

It is ordinarily essential to a valid commitment that it should 
contain a specific statement of the particular cause of the deten- 
tion ordered. To this the chief, if not the only exception, is in 
the case of commitments by order of either house of parliament. 
Commitments by justices of the peace must be under their hands 
and seals. Commitments by a court of record if formally drawn 
up are under the seal of the court. 

In the case of superior courts no statutory forms of commit- 
ment exist, and the same formalities are not so strictly enforced. 
Committal of a person present in court for contempt of the court 
is enforced by his immediate arrest by the tipstaff as soon as com- 
mittal is ordered, and he may be detained in prison on a memo- 
randum of the clerk or registrar of the court while a formal 
order is being drawn up. And in the case of persons sentenced at 
assizes and quarter sessions the only written authority for enforce- 
ment is a calendar of the prisoners tried, on which the sentences 
are entered up, signed by the presiding judge. 

Commitments are usually made by courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion in respect of offences against the criminal law, but are also 
occasionally made as a punishment for disobedience to the orders 
made in a civil court, where a judgment debtor having means 
to pay refuses to satisfy the judgment debt, or in cases where 
the person committed has been guilty of a direct contempt of 
the court. (See Habeas Corpus.) 

The term is used in substantially the same sense in the United 
States Federal and State courts. 

COMMITTEE, a person or body of persons to whom some- 
thing is entrusted (Lat. commit tere, to entrust) ; also a person 
or persons to whom the charge of the body (‘‘committee of the 
person”) or of the property and business affairs (“committee of 
the estate”) of a lunatic is committed by the court. (See In- 
sanity.) The common meaning is that of a body of persons ap- 
pointed to deal with business matters. 

COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, in the U.S.A., was formed November 9, 1935, when John 
L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers and representatives of 7 
other dissatisfied unions decided to launch an independent drive to 
unionize unorganized labour. The type of organization promoted 
was the vertical, or industrial, as opposed to the horizontal, or 
craft, union, so long favoured by the American Federation of 
Labor. For refusing to abandon its purpose, the Committee and 
its adherents, September, 1936, were declared su.spcnded from the 
A. F. of L. It proceeded, nevertheless, Lo organize such key indus- 
tries as steel, rubber, and motor cars. During 1956-37 it engaged 
in a series of strikes, a feature of which was the use of “sit down” 
tactics. In February 1937, after a struggle of many weeks, a com- 
promise settlement was reached between it and General Motors 
Corporation, which accorded recognition to the Committee as 
bargaining agent for its own members. A similar agreement was 
made with the United States and Carnegie steel coqjorations 
without resort to a strike. 

COMMODE, originally, a tall head-dress with a fan-shaped 
frame covered with lace or silk. The terra is now more commonly 
applied to a piece of furniture related to the chest of drawers, the 
chest, the bureau and the sideboard. It is of French origin, having 
been introduced by Mile, de Fontanges. Some had lids, and opened 
like chests; other had drawers, giving opportunity for ornamenta- 
tion with metal handles and escutcheons. The commode was at 
first confined to fashionable drawing-rooms, but Chippendale con- 
templated its use in the bedroom. This type is usually made with 
drawers and set upon legs. Another bedroom commode in use 
about the beginning of the iSth century was similar to the chest, 
and still another was not unlike a trunk, being only about 2 ft. 
high, 2 ft. long, and ft. deep. (See Bureau.) 
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COMMODIAOTJS, a Christian Latin poet, who ilourishcd 
about A.D. 250. Commodianus is supposed to have been 11 n Afri- 
can. As he himseJf tells us, he was converted to Chri.stianily 
when advanced in years, and felt called upon to insirucl the 
ignorant in the truth. He was the author of two cAiant Latin 
poems, Iiistructiones and Cannvii apologcticiun. The Inslruciioncs 
consist of So poems, each of which is an acrostic (with the excep- 
tion of 60, where the initial ietters are in alphabetical order). 
The initials of the So, read baclc^vards, give Comniodianus Men- 
dicus Christi. The first part is addres.sccl to the heathens and 
Jews, and ridicules the divinities of classical mythology; the sec- 
ond contains rclleclions on Antichrist, the end of the \vorld, the 
Resurrection, and advice to Christians, penitents and the derg}'. 
In the Apologefiann all mankind are exhorted to repeat, in view 
of the approaching end of the world. To the classical scholar the 
metre alone is of interest. The rules of (|uanlity are sacrificed to 
accent. The first four lines of the Instrucrioncs may he <|iioied , 
by way of illustration. 

Praefatio nostra viam erranti (h‘m()n‘Atrat, 

Respect umque bonum, cum venerit .saeeuli m«‘ta, 

Actc'mum fieri, quod (list red not iiiscia corda’ 

Ego .similiter erravi teniiiore niullo. 

These versus poUllcl (as they are called) show that tht? (‘hange 
was already passing over Latin which n^MiItcd in the fonnatiou 
of the Romance languages. I’lie use of cases and genders, the 
construction of verbs and prepositions, and the \-erhal ftirms 
exhibit .striking irreguiaril.ies. 

BiRLTOfiKAPirv . — liiUlio prince pSf ]>y J. B. Pitrn in th<‘ Spkilcfmm 
Solamense (xS^2) from a ms. in tin* Middleliill C'olledion now at 
Cheltenham, .supiiosed to have been brondil from Hobliici. 1'he best 
edition of the t(;.xt is hv Ik Domiiarl (r.ss;); svr ab’o M. Maiiilius, 
Gei^ckichte d(ir chrisilich-latcinhcMcn Poesir (iMoi), with bibliography; 

G. lloLssier, “Comniodicn,” in the Renter (1X^7) ; N'ernier, | 

“La Versification latine popiiUiirc en Affniue,'’ in Rrvue dc phiJoh/^ie, I 
XV. CiBor) ; C. E. Freppel, Comnuuiien, Arnohe, Luctanrr (kSo.O» and I 

H. Brewer, Kawmodian von (iwza (Paderborn, root)}. Teuffeb 
Srhwabe, JInt» of Rovnw IMmtlurv (Kng. irans., should also 
be consulted. 

COMMODITY, in economics, a portion of w'ealth, a thing 
whidi being desired as possessing tlxj power to .satisfy human 
wants, is limited in .su[)ply and has therefore value in exxhangc. j 
Every commodity which satisfie.s ri want is said to pos.sess '“hitil- i 
ity”; conversely, everything posses.siug iitiliiy is a commodity. TJie I 
economic expre.s.sion “utility” d(.jes not nu*an usefulmsss, and has : 
no moral significance. The economic toueli.stone is the saiisfacthm | 
of human want, from whatever caus(? ari.sing. Thim, cm alcoholic i 
beverage may or may not he usef ul, but it is want ed and in demand 
and is therefore in the economic .sense a commodity. In die same 
way, the autograph manuscript of ti hook already printed may he 
a commoditv. iSoc Eco.nomics. ) 

COMMODUS, LUCIUS AELIUS AURELIUS (idi- 
192), also called Marcus Antoninus, emperor of Rome, son of 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, was horn at, Lanuvunn on Aug. 
3r, t6i. At the age of 15 he wa.s a.ssochic*d by his faduT in the 
government. On the death of Aurelius, whom ho had accompanied 
in. the war against the Quadi and Marconianni, he ha.slily con- 
cluded peace and hurried back to Rome (iXo). In 1S3 he wa.s 
attacked by an assassin at the instigation of bis sister Lucilla and 
many senators, and from this lime be became tyrannical. Many 
distinguished Romans were put to death as implicated in the con- 
spiracy, and others were executed for no reason at all The treas- 
ury was exhausted by lavish expenditure on gladiatorial and wiki 
beast combats and on the soldiery, and the property of the wealthy 
was confiscated. Plots against his life naturally began to spring 
up. That of his favourite Perennis, praefcct of the praetorian 
guard, was discovered in time. The next danger was from the 
people, who were infuriated by the dearth of com. The mob 
repelled the praetorian guard, but the execution of the hated 
minister Cleander quieted the tumult The attempt also of the 
daring highwayman Matemus to seize the empire was betrayed; 
but at last Eclectus the chamberlain, Laetus the praefcct of the 
praetorians* and the emperor’s mistress Marcia, finding their 
names on the list of those doomed to death, had the emperor 
murdered on Dec. 31, iqa* During his reign the frontier of Dacia 


w.'ih siu'ces.s fully defendt'd again.^l the Scythians and Sarmatians, 
and a trad of territc^ry recontiiuTed in north Britain, la 1874 a 
stalLie of Connnoflus wa.s dug up at Rome, in which he is repre- 
sented a.s Hercules — a lion's skin on his head, a ciiih in his right 
and the apples of the H(‘.speri(lt*s in his left hand. 

Sec Aeiiu.^. lampridius, tUTodian, and fragments in Dio Cassius; 
11. Sriiiiler, Gesciiichtc dcr romischcti Knisnzeit; j. ZuitIkm*, "Com- 
niodus''' (rXoiS, in jUidiii‘U‘i-\s I nlcrsni Inorjx?: ‘znr romtsihvn Kniser- 
^csiUichte, a criticLni ol HerodirinV auount); P.iulv-\Vi^'-(»\vn, ReaU 
vnryklopadic, ii. 2 ,p».j lY. (von Rt.lideii) ; IKvr, “D(T liistoiisrhe Wert 
des Vita t’ommodd’ iPIaloloyji'sj Supplenienttjand, ire.). 

COMMON FIELD SYSTEM: .src Ciu.Trv.^xroN; Land 
Tk.vukk. 

COMMON GOOD, in Scotlnnd, the name of ancient cor- 
porate projHTty owned by the royal burglw and held by them for 
tile eoniniunal henefit of their litizens. 'rh<‘si* properties consist 
for the most iiari of land and buildings. 'I'lu' eoniniunal funds 
derived from the Ckmimon (luod are spent upon ohj(‘ets to which 
ex{ Haul it ure out of rates cannot lie appli(*d. 'Fhus, the Royal 
Ol)S(‘rvalory at l^kltnliurgh, an institution of mueh distinction, is 
maintained out of the ('oininon (Inod. 

COMMON LAW means the law common to tlu^ whole realm, 
as distinct from tlu‘ law peculiar to certain classes of persons such 
as, in the middle agi‘s, the '‘Law .Merchant.’' '1‘his i.s the sense in 
which the li‘rm comes itito geneial use irt flu* n‘{gn of Edward L 
The t(Tni, whiidi has ofttui h<‘(‘n u.'^ed iu many senses, is h(\st de- 
fined by contrast. It i.s (‘ontrasted with statute law, as law not 
proniulgattal hy the sov<;ri‘ign iuidy: with t‘qnity, as a kind of 
“suppleiiu'iital law,” which, in !\Ia it land's w'onls, Is in the nature 
of “a glo.'S” upon tlie common law, corrtalivi* of it and airviliary 
to it; and again with local <‘ustomary law. as the gt‘ru*ral law for 
(hiMvholt* nvilm, tolerating variations in cm-tain districts and under 
c(*nam c'oiulitimis. It Is also sometimes comra.-ted with civil, or 
canon, or international law. width are loreign sy.^tems nTOgnized 
in certain spiM iai ('ourl.s only and within limits defined Ity the com- 
iium law. M'hen so contrasted with foreign systems of law or with 
statute law, it is uwd to iiuhide equity itstdf, and .since the “fu- 
sion” of (ommon law* in (*quiiy, wliii h was finally i onsummated by 
tlu‘ Judicatun* A<'t of tommon law and tupiily areadminis- 
ler(‘d in the High ('oud “< om urn^fit }y” and hid<*ed I'onjointly. 
:\'A th(* universal law of tbt* realm it has ofren l)t*en clestTibcd as 
th(‘ national inheriianct» or “birthright” of Englishmen w’hith Eng- 
lish setfha'.s carry with tliem when tiiey occupy or co!oni/.e a new 
(ountr}'. It w.'e** di'fined by Lord Wensleydale In Mirrhoiisc v. 
,\frfnirll S Bing. 513, as “a syst(‘m which consi.sted in applying to 
new' combinaliotis of ( ircimistances tho.s^ rules which we derive 
from legal priuciph's and judicial prec(*(lents.” Its source.s are 
therefore to he found in the law reports of cases actually decided, 
and it was .said with perfta'l (ruth by liurki» that “to put an end to 
reports is to put an end to tlu* law of England/’ 

lilackMoru* di\’ides the. civil law of England into lex scripid or 
statute law, and lex mm senpia or (onnnon bw. The latter, he 
says, enmi-ts of (i) general <nistoms, which are the common law 
striclly .so called, (2) fxirticular customs prevailing in (*ertain dis- 
tricts, and (:0 laws ustal in particular courts. The finst is the law 
hy which “proceeding.^ and deftTminafions in the king's ordinary 
courts of justice are guided and (Hrectt,*d.” That the cldc.st son 
alone was heir to his ancestor, (hat a dcttrl Is of no validity unless 
.seale<I and ddivenrd, tliat wills shall be construed more favour- 
ably and deeds more strictly* are examples of common law doc- 
trinc.s, “not set down in any written statute or ordinance, but de- 
l>endmg on immemorial usage for their supj>orL” The validity of 
these usages is to be determined by the judges — depositaries 
of the law, the liidng oracles who mast decide in all cases of 
doubt, and who are bound by an oath to decide according to the 
law of the laud/* Their jiidgm<;nts are preserved as records, and 
“ it is an esta])Iishcd rule to abide hy former precedents where the 
same points come again in litigation.” Thus Blackstone, a decision 
of the supreme court of appeal, namely the House of Lords, is 
consequently final, and the question at issue can never be raised 
and re-argued again. “Nothing,” as Lord Ha].sbury remarked, “but 
an act of parluinient can set right that which is alleged to be 
wrong in a judgment of this House.” (London Street Tramways 
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V. L.C.C., 189S, A.C. 375.) 

Deference to Precedents. — ^The extraordinary deference paid 
to precedents is the source of the most striking peculiarities of the 
English common law It was the rigid adherence of the common 
law courts to established precedent which caused the rise of an in- 
dependent tribunal administering justice on more equitable prin- 
ciples — the tribunal of the chancellor, the court of chancery. The 
old common law courts — ^king’s bench, common pleas and ex- 
chequer — ^werc always, as compared with the court of chancery, 
distinguished by a certain rigidity of ideas and their whole sys- 
tem of practiced pleading was highly technical. At the same time 
the common law Judges showed extraordinary ingenuity in extend- 
ing the scope of the “original” writs, with which a common law 
action began, to meet the changing circumstances of society. The 
common law by the free use of fictions swallowed the law mer- 
chant and digested the greater part of Admiralty law. 

Two great defects of form long disfigured the English law. One 
was the separation of common law and equity. The Judicature 
Act of 1873 remedied this by merging the jurisdiction of all the 
courts in one supreme court, and causing equitable principles to 
prevail over those of the common law where they “conflict.” As a 
matter of fact there had been little conflict between the two sys- 
tems of law since the 17th century. As Maitland has happily put 
it, “equity had come not to destroy but to fulfil.” Equity was not 
a self-sufficient system whereas the common law was. Another 
defect is the overwhelming mass of precedents in which the law is 
embedded. This can only be reniove(i by some well-conceived 
scheme of the nature of a code or digest. To some extent this dif- 
ficulty has been overcome by such acts as the Bills of Exchange 
Act 1SS2, the Sales of Goods Act 1S93 and the Law of Property 
Act of 1925. The last act was no mere codification, but revolu- 
tionary in the very doctrine of the law. The former acts were, 
however, little more than a reproduction in statute form of doc- 
trines already established by the courts, and in spite of the mod- 
ern growth of legislation, mainly social and administrative, what 
Dicey wrote many years ago is still true, namely that “nine- 
tenths of the law of contract and nearly the whole of the law of 
torts are not to be discovered in any volumes of the statutes.” 

In the early 16th century most countries in Europe underwent 
the influence of what was known as the “Reception,” i.e., the re- 
ception of’ Roman Law which, with the revival of the study of 
jurisprudence, was “received” into various European countries 
and displaced their old customary or “common, law,” or as it was 
sometimes expressively called “folk-law.” England alone escaped 
this invasion by an alien system of law, and Maitland ascribed her 
immunity to the fact that “Mediaeval* England had schools of 
law,” in other words Inns of Court which preserved the traditions 
of the common law. “What is distinctive of mediaeval England,” 
he wrote, “is not parliament, for we may everywhere see in Europe 
assemblies of estates, nor trial by jury, for this was but slowly 
suppressed in France; but the Inns of Court, and the Year Boolss 
(/.<?,, the mediaeval law reports) that were read therein, and we 
shall hardly find their like elsewhere.” And to any reception of 
Roman Jaw the Inns of Court offered a stout and successful re- 
sistance. The constitutional importance of their victory was enor- 
mous, for the absolutist doctrines of Roman law found little or no 
place in the common law of England, and it was no accident that 
the greatest champions of the liberties of the subject against the 
despotic claims of the Stuart kings were the common lawyers, 
headed by the redoubtable Coke. Indeed most of our constitu- 
tional law, more particularily that which relates to the liberty of 
the subject, to the liability of servants of the Crown to answer 
for their wrongful acts, and other such fundamental principles, is 
to be found in the common law and nowhere else. 

Judicial Legislation^ — Coke held that the common law was 
the very incarnation of human wisdom and that not only was it 
superior to the king, in that the king “hath no prerogative but 
that which the conamon law allows him,” but also that Parliament 
itself could not change it — a doctrine the second proposition of 
wrhich, however, was*already becoming obsolete with the growth 
of the modern principle of the sovereignty of parliament. In 
earlier times, unquestionably, the judges regarded the common 
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law as supreme and unchangeable by any authority other than 
themselves — a view in which earlier parliaments were only too 
ready to acquiesce, as innumerable statutes, limiting the arbitrary 
jurisdiction of the king's council and asserting the right of the 
subject to claim the jurisdiction of the common law courts with 
trial by jury, abundantly testify. Magna Carta, which was re- 
garded as simply a declaration of the common law and was granted 
long before parliament came into existence, represented to the 
mind of Coke “such a sovereign that he hath no fellow” ; in other 
words it was a kind of fundamental law which parliament itself 
could not alter. And in the middle ages it was the judges rather 
than parliament who legislated in the matter of civil rights and 
criminal liabilities, sometimes avowedly {e.g., Beresford C. J. in 
the reign of Edward II. [1310], who said “by this decision . . . 
we shall make a law throughout the land”), sometimes by the use 
of those transparent fictions by which the original action of tres- 
pass was extended to cover the whole field of contract and tort. 
The development of the criminal law was entirely judicial, the most 
notable e.xample in this respect being the judicial doctrine of “con- 
structive treason.” To-day judges disavow the office of “judicial 
legislation” and, in theory, observe Bacon’s monition that their 
office is jus dicere not jus dare, in other words to declare the law 
and not to make it. But in practice the judges undoubtedly leg- 
islate, if only by the extension of old rules to new sets of circum- 
stances, or even by laying down a new rule where there is no pre- 
cedent. The invention of the doctrine of “common employment” 
in the case of Priestly v. Fowler (1S37) 3 M. and W. i. is an ex- 
ample of the latter; the extension, of petition of right to a claim 
to recover unliquidated damages for breach of contract by the 
Crown, in Thotuas v. the Queen (rS74.) 44 L.J.Q.B. 9., may be 
legitimately regarded as an example of the former. Equity itself 
was originally a form of judicial legislation and nothing else, sup- 
plementing the defects or correcting the injustices, morally speak- 
ing, of the common law. The minds of English judges are certainly 
still receptive to common usage — cf. the words of Vaughan 'Wil- 
liams L.J. in Harrowing Steamship Co, v. Thomas and Sons {The 
Times, March 15, 1913): “The courts have modified the natural 
construction to make decisions accord with commercial practice 
and convenience which I have heard described as commercial 
equity.” So too the common law will take note of commercial 
usage in expanding the legal definition of negotiable instruments. 

There is also the possibility of the invocation by judges of what 
is known as the principle of “public policy”— once defined as “the 
prevailing opinion of wise men as to what is for the public good” 
— ^whereby the judges have innovated freely, as, for example, by 
declaring certain kind of contracts unenforceable as contrary to 
the public interest, of which the most familiar example is con- 
tracts in restraint of trade. The rule of policy is avowedly a rule 
susceptible of constant change to suit the changing conditions of 
society. It would therefore be quite a mistake to regard the fact 
that our common law is based upon precedent as meaning that it 
is rigid, inflexible and incapable of expansion. And although a 
statute can, of course, abolish any rule of common law, it can only 
do so by express words or necessary intendment. In the absence 
of such a manifest intention, the common law remains, and is the 
“key to unlock” the meaning of the statute which will always be 
construed by the light of it. 

In its freedom from the infection of foreign influences, the com- 
mon law is as much a national possession as the English language 
itself. It is instinct with the English genius for practice as opposed 
to theory and of no other system of law can it be said so truly, 
in the language of Mr. Justice 0 . W. Holmes that “the life of the 
law is not logic but experience.” The Pilgrim Fathers took it with 
them to America, even as they took the English speech, with the 
result that it is the foundation of the law of the United States 
and nowhere has it been more admirably studied. 

Bibliography.— W. Blackstone, Commentaries (1765-69) ; O. W: 
Holmes, The Common Law <i88i) ; F. W. Maitland, English Law and 
the Renaissance (1901) , Collected Papers, ed. H.A.L. Fisher (1913:) ; F, 
Pollock, Genius of the Common Law (1904), Expansion of the Common 
Law (1904); A. V. Dicey, L,aw and Opinion in England (1905),; 
C. H. Macllwaine, The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy 
I (1910) ; Lord Shaw, The Law of the Kinsmen (1933). (J. H. Mo.) 
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COl^ON LODGING-HOUSE, a house or jxirt of a 
house in which persons of the poorer classc's are harboured or 
lodged for hire for a single night or for less than ii week at a time 
{Daley V, Lees, 1926, 1 K.B. 40), and in which there is com- 
munity of accommodation for either eating or sleei)ing {London 
C.C. V. Hankins, 1934, i K.B. 490). This definition is very gvu- 
erally accepted as embracing those houses which, under tlie Public 
Health and other Acts, must be regislered and inspected. The 
provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, which extends to the 
country generally, excluding the metropolis, are that c-very urban 
and rural district council must keej) n‘gisters showing thc^ names 
and residences of the keepers of all cominoii lodging-houses in 
their districts, the situation of every such house, and the nuinhcT 
of lodgers authorized by them to be received therein. The whole 
of the house must be open at all times to the, inspection ot any 
officer of a council. The county of London (exerpt the Chhy) is 
under the Common Lodging Houses Acts 1S51 and 185.^ 'The* 
administration of these Acts was in the hands of the chied commis- 
sioner of police from 1851 to 1894, whtm it was transferred to 
the London County Council. The* county council has authority to 
make regulations as to common lodging-honst's, subject to con- 
firmation by the mini.stcr of lieallli to wlioin the powers of tht‘ 
Local CTOvernment Board were transferred on July 1, loic; (Min- 
istry of Health Act, 1919, ss. 3 and 5). As to Scotland, see the 
i^ublic f-iealth (Scotland) Act, 1897, ss, 89-100. 'riit* ((Tin com- 
mon lodging-house is not in use in the l)nilt*(i States, although 
cheap rooming house.s fr(*(iuently arc called ‘dodging-hou.ses.'’ 
Such lodging-houses are not licensed a.s are hot (‘Is. 

COMMON ORDER, BOOK OF, .sonietirm‘s calked The 
Order of Gejieva or Knoxes Lifnrj^y, a directory for public wor- 
ship in the Reformed Church in Scotland. In 1557 (lit* Scottish 
Protestant lords in (ouncil enjoined the use of tht* Lnglish Com- 
mon Prayer, i.e,, the Second Book of ICdward VI M(‘anwhile, at 
Frankfort, among British Protestant r(‘fug(‘es, a contnwer.sy was 
going on between the upholder of the* Knglish liturgy and the 
French Reforni<‘d Onk'.r of Worship, respectively. By way of 
compromise John Fvnox and other ministers drew up a new 
liturgy bast^l upon earlier (kintinental Reformed .s(Tviees, whidi 
wn.s not dimmed .satisfactory. Ink whi('h on his nunoval to (ieneva 
in i;55() he published for tlu^ use of the English congregations in 
that city. The (bMieva book made its way to Scotland, and wa.s 
u.sed here and there by Reformed congn'gat ions. Knox's return 
in 1559 strengthened its po.sition, and in i the (bTUTal 
sembly enjoined its u,se as the “Book of ( )ur (‘onirnon OrdtT” 
in “the administration of the Sacramimts and solemnization of 
marriages and burials of the dead.’’ In 1564 a new and «*nlargt‘<l 
edition was prin((‘fl in Pklinlairgh, and the* Assembly orden*d 
that “every Minister, exhorter and read(*r” .should hav(* a C(jpy 
and use the ()rd<T contained theriJn not only for marriage' and 
the sacraments but also “in Prayer,*’ thus oibting the hitherto 
permi.ssihlc use of the Sccemd Book of lidward VL at ordinary 
service. 

The rubrics of the Scotti.sh portion of the btx^k arc* .somewhat 
stricter, and, indeed, one or two of the (Urneva rubrics w(Te made 
more absolute in th(^ Scotti.sh c?inendations; lait m dtmht th(» 
Book of (‘ommon Order is be.Ht dcscril)ed as a di.scndionnry 
liturgy. The. Westminster Directoiy which su|Hrrseded thf Book 
of Common Order, like it, enjoined Jnlerm<*nl “without any (*trr«> 
mony,** such being stigmatiziTi as “no way benelicjai to the dead 
and many ways hurtful to the living.** Civil honours may, how- 
ever, be rendered. 

Between 1606 and r6i8 various attenijjts were made under 
English and Episcopal influence, by assemblies afterwards de- 
clared unlawful, to set aside the Book of Common Order. The 
efforts of James I., Charles I. and Archbishop Laud proved fruit- 
less; in T637 the reading of Laud*s draft of a new form of 
service based on the English prayer book led to riots in Edin- 
burgh and to general discontent in the country. The (icncral 
Assembly of Glasgow in 1638 abjured Laud’s book and took its 
stand again by the Book of Common Order, an act repeaterl by 
the assembly of 1639, which also demurred against innovations 
proposed by the English separatists^ who objected altogether to 


liturgical forni.s, even to the Lord's [‘riiyer. Th(‘ following years 
witnessed a counter attempt to introduce the .^cotlirii liturgy 
into iMigland, especially for those who in the southern kingdom 
were inclined to Presbyterianism, Thi.> effort culminated in the 
Westmin.ster Assembly of divines ('1943), at which six commis- 
sioners from the Church of Scotland wctc present, and joined 
in the task of drawing u[) a Common ('onfession, C'atechism and 
Directory for the three kingdoms. 'Phc' thauTa! Asscanhly of 1645 
after careful study approved the new (Tder. An act of Assembly 
on Feb. 3, and an ad of parliament on b'eb (> ord<Tecl its use in 
(*V(*ry church, and heru'eforth, though iIk'H* was no ad .setting 
aside the Book of C'oiniiKm Order, tlie Wc'stniiiister Directory 
was of primary authority. 'I’he ad cO' parliament rta'ognizing (he 
Dinatory was aiuiiilhal at lh(‘ R{‘stm*ation and llit* book has never 
since been acknowdialged by a civil tiutborily in Scotland. But 
(hait'ral As.semblies have* fre([U(‘mly reccnnineiuhal its use, and 
worship in Pre.sbytcTian churthes is largt'ly condudt'd on the 
liiK's of tin* Wt‘stminst(T Asstanbly's Dircatory 

('ontc'mfmiarv Scottish woi'^hip, during the p(Tiod (156.1-1645) 
when the Hook of ('oiiinion Order wa.s in u>e, is dc‘s( ribed by W. 
(’'o\vi)cr, Hisliop ot (Jallowav, in hi- Seven Duyi’ Cioifemue lieliveena 
Catholit Christhin nml a Cadtohe Roman ( and A Henderson in 
77 ir (lovernmeut and Order of the Chuteh of SnOland ( /O,//) 

COMMONPLACE, a pas.sage or argument appropriate to 
sev(*ral casi's; a ^‘common-place* book” is a collection of such 
pa.ssages or (|Uo(ation.s arranged for n*f(Tence under general heads. 
'Po such a liook flu* nam<‘ adrersaria wa.s given, which i.s an adap- 
tation of the Larin adverMria srripta, notes written on one side, 
lh(^ side op[)o.^i{(‘ (adverstis 1 c>f a {)ap(*r or book. From its original 
nu'aning the word c.'iuu^ to lx* iis(*(l for a phiritiide or truism, being 
eciuivaleut to trivial or ordinarN'. It wa.s fir.st spelled a.s two words, 
(him with a hyphtai, aiui so is stiil — in Iht* sen.se of n “common- 
place biioh.” 

COMMON PLEAS, COURT OF, was the first of the 
{hr(*e ( ommon law eonrts to e’lma'ge as a dislirnd judicial body 
from the Curia Ah'g;,v. Owing 10 the inrn*n,se of p!t*as bdwe(*n 
.siiljjed and subject U'ommnrda plaei/a} Ixd'ore the Curia Rcf^iSj 
ihmry II. apfxiinted fivi* justices to sit permanently in that court 
— in hnnro residentes — to liear smli I'au.ses, and if any could not 
{ be* (Itderniiiuxl by (hi'in it .*-110111(1 he n*.servt*d for the hearing of 
the* king hims( 4 f and liis wi.si* uu*n, i e,, coram rc^e in his council. 
But as yet (h(Te was no (h*ar divi.^ion. The ju.sticc's sat now in 
c)tH* division of the ('iiria Reid.s, now in anothtT. Both before 
and at’tiT John's n-ign tin* ( ourt of common plea.s, although g(m- 
{'rallv .stationary at Wc'stminsftT. followed the king from place 
to j)laie as part <^f fix* i 7 iria Reyjs. This constituted one of the 
griev:int(‘s of the iMrons', and acc'onlingly liy Art. 17 of Magna 
('arfa it wa,*' provicK-d lliaf it should not do .so hut should be held 
in sonx* c(‘rfain pim’c. 'This eventually became a particular spot 
in \Ve.<fininst(*r Hall. During Henry IIL's minority then* could 
not he a court held toram rege, and so one court tried all causes; 
Init ui>on his majority in 1224 th(* division again appeared, and 
from that dat«‘ (ht* (ourt of common pleas and the court htdd 
eorom rr'gc — which lattT became the court of King’s beiu'h {(JAk) 
— had .si'parate rolls. In 1272 the court of common pkas hacl its 
own chief justice, and (he separation might he said (0 be com- 
plete. By the Judi(':ifure Ad, f<S73, the jurisdiction (if the court 
wa,s transferred to the king\s Ixmch divi.sion of the high court of 
justice. 

See Ho)d.sw'orth» Hist, Eng, Law, voK i. ( 11 . Tl. L. B.) 

COMMONS, (he term for the lands held in commonalty, a 
relic of the system on which the lands of England were for the 
mo.sC part cultivated during the middle ag(r.s. The country was 
<livi<ied into vills, or fown.ship.s — often, though not necessarily, or 
always, cottTminous with the parish. In each stood a cluster of 
hou-scs, a village, in whidi dwelt the men of the town.ship, and 
around the village lay the arable fields and other lands, which they 
worked as one common farm. Save for a few .small enclosures near 
the village — for gardens, orchards or paddocks for young .stock— 
the whole township was free from pernuinent fencing. The arable 
lands lay in large tracts divided into compartments or fields, 
usually three in number, to receive in constant rotation the trien- 
nial succession of wheat (or rye), spring crops (such as barley, 
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oats, beans or peas) and fallow. Low-lying lands were used as 
meadows, and there were sometimes pastures fed according to 
fixed rules. The poorest land of the township was left waste — to 
supply feed for the cattle of the community, fuel, wood for repairs 
and any other commodity of a renewable or practically inexhaust- 
ible character. This waste land is the common of our own days, 
and this system of farming is known as the conmon-ficld or open- 
field system. 

So far back as accurate information extends the arable land is 
found to be parcelled out, each householder owning strips in each 
field. These strips are always long and narrow, and lie in sets paral- 
lel with one another. The plough for cultivating the fields was 
maintained at the common expense of the village, and the draught 
oxen were furnished by the householders. From the time when the 
crop w'as carried till the next sowing, the field lay open to the cattle 
of the whole vill, which also had the free run of the fallow field 
throughout the year. But when two of the three fields were under 
crops, and the meadows laid up for hay, it is obvious that the cattle 
of the township required some other resort for pasturage. This was 
supplied by the waste or common. Upon it the householder turned 
out the oxen and horses which he contributed to the plough, and 
the cows and sheep, which were useful in manuring the common 
fields, — ^in the words of an old law case: ‘‘horses and oxen to 
plough the land, and cows and sheep to compestcr it.” Thus the . 
use of the common by each householder was naturally measured 
by the stock which he kept for the service of the common fields; 
and when, at a later period, questions ar<%se g-s to the extent of the 
rights on the common, the necessary practice furnished the rule, 
that the commoner could turn out as many head of cattle as he 
could keep by means of the lands which were parcelled out to him, 
— the rule of levancy and couchancy, which has come down to the 
present day. {Seo below: Rights of Common.) 

In the earliest post-conquest times the vill or township is found 
to be associated with an overlord. {See Manor.) At whatever 
date the overlord first appeared, there can be hardly any doubt 
that the village lands, whether arable, meadow or waste, were sub- 
stantially the property of the villagers and the use regulated among 
themselves. The idea that the common was the “lord’s waste,” 
and that he had the power to do what he liked with it, subject to 
specific and limited qualifying rights in others, was, there is little 
doubt, the creation of the Norman lawyers. 

Statutes of Merton and Westminster the Second. — One of 
the earliest assertions of the lord’s proprietary interest in waste 
lands is contained in the Statute of Merton, a statute which, it is 
well to notice, was passed in one of the first assemblies of the 
barons of England, before the commons* of the realm were sum- 
moned to parliament. This statute, which became law in the year j 
1235, provided “that the great men of England (which had 
enfeoffed knights and their freeholders of small tenements in their 
great manors)” might “make their profit of their lands, wastes, 
woods and pastures,” if they left sufficient pasture for the service 
of the tenements they had granted. Some 50 years later, another 
statute, that of Westminster the Second, supplemented the Statute 
of Merton by enabling the lord of the soil to enclose common 
lands, not only against his own tenants, but against “neighbours” 
claiming pasture there. These two pieces of legislation undoubt- 
edly mark the growth of the doctrine which converted the over- 
lord’s territorial sway into property of the modern kind, and a 
corresponding loosening of the hold of the rural townships on the 
wastes of their neighbourhood. To what extent the two acts were 
used, it is very difficult to say. By the Tudor period enclosures 
had made greater progress in some counties than in others. T. 
Tusscr, in his eulogium on enclosed farming, cites Suffolk and 
Essex as enclosed counties by way of contrast to Norfolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Leicestershire, where the “open” or “champion’' 
(champain) system prevailed. The Statutes of Merton and West- 
minster may have had something to do with the progress of 
enclosed farming ; but it is probable that their chief operation lay 
in furnishing the lord of the manor with a farm on the new 
system, side by side with the common fields, or with a deer park. 

The first event which really endangered the village system was 
the coming of the Black Death. This scourge is said to have swept 
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away half the population of the country after the middle of the 
14th century. The disappearance, by no means uncommon, of a 
whole family gave the overlord of the vill the opportunity of 
appropriating, by way of escheat, the holding of the household in 
the common fields. The land-holding population of the townships 
and the persons interested in the commons were thus sensibly 
diminished. 

During the Wars of the Roses the small cultivator is thought 
to have again made headway. But his diminished numbers, and 
the larger interest which the lords had acquired in the lands of 
each vill, no doubt facilitated the determined attack on the com- 
mon-field system which marked the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

This attack, which had for its chief object the conversion of 
arable land into pasture for the sake of sheep-breeding, was the 
outcome of many causes. It was no longer of importance to a 
territorial magnate to possess a large body of followers pledged 
to his interests by their connection with the land. On the other 
hand, wool commanded a high price, and the growth of towns and 
of foreign commerce supplied abundant markets. At the same 
time the confiscation of the monastic possessions introduced a race 
of new overlords who were not bound to their territories by any 
family traditions, and also tendpd to spread the view that the 
strong hand was its own justification. Of this viewpoint there is 
abundant evidence both from the complaints of writers such as 
Latimer and Sir Thomas More, and from the statutes and royal 
commissions of the day, that large enclosures were made at this 
time, and that the process was effected with much injustice and 
accompanied by great hardship, “Where,” says Bishop Latimer 
in one of his courageous and vigorous denunciations of “enclosers 
and rent raisers,” “there have been many householders and inhabit- 
ants, there is now but a shepherd and his dog.” In the full tide of 
this movement, and despite Latimer’s appeals, the Statutes of 
Merton and Westminster the Second wore confirmed and re- 
enacted. Both common fields and commons no doubt disappeared 
in many places; and the country saw the first notable instalment 
of enclosure. 

Rights of Common. — The distinguishing feature in law of 
common land is that it is land the soil of which belongs to one 
person, and from which certain other persons take certain profits — 
for example, the bite of the grass by the mouth of cattle, or gorse, 
bushes or heather for fuel or litter. The right to take such a 
profit is a right of common; the right to feed cattle on common 
land is a right of common of pasture; while the right of cutting 
bushes, gorse or heather (more rarely of lopping trees ) is known 
as a right of common of estovers {estotiviers) or botes (respec- 
tively from the Norman-French estouffer, and the Saxon hot aft, 
to furnish). Another right of common is that of turbary, or the 
right to cut turf or peat for fuel. There are also rights of taking 
sand, gravel or loam for the repair and maintenance of land. The 
persons who enjoy any of these rights are called commoners. 

From the sketch of the common-field system of agriculture 
which has been given, we shall readily infer that a large proportion 
of the commons of the country, and of the peculiarities of the 
law relating to commons, are traceable to that system. Thus, 
common rights are mostly attached to, or enjoyed with, certain 
lands or houses. A right of common of pasture usually consists 
of the right 1.0 turn out as many cattle as the farm or other private 
land of the commoner can support in winter; for, as we have seen, 
the enjoyment of the common, in the village system, belonged to 
the householders of the village, and was necessarily measured by 
their holdings in the common fields. The cattle thus commonable 
are said to be levant and conchant^ i.e.t uprising and down-lying 
on the land. But it has now been decided that they need not in 
fact be so kept. At the present day a commoner may turn out any 
cattle belonging to him, wherever they are kept, provided they do 
not exceed in number the head of cattle which can be supported 
by the stored summer produce of the land in respect of which the 
right is claimed, together with any winter herbage it produces. 
The animals which a commoner may usually turn out are those 
which were employed in the village system — ^horses, oxen, cows 
and sheep. These animals are termed commonable animals. A 
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ri^,^ht of pasture attachcci (a iaiirl in the way we have described is 
said to be appcjidanl or appnrlt'/ianf to such land. Common of 
pasture appendant to land can only 1 h‘ ('iainied lor commonable 
cattle; and it is held to have been orij^inally attacht'd only to 
arable land, though in claiming the right no proof that the land 
was originally arable is necessary. 

The characteristic of connection with (u)use or land also marks 
other rights of common. Thus a right of taking gor.-.c or hushes 
or of lopping wood for fuel, called ftre-boic. is ]iniite<} to tlu‘ tak- 
ing of such fuel aKS may he necessary tor (lit* hearths of a particular 
house, and no more may he taken than is tlius ie(|uin‘(L The 
same condition applies to c{)ninion of turbary, wliicli in its mote 
usual form authorizes the toinmoiier to <ut (ht‘ In-alher, which 
grows thickly u[)oni i)0(H* soils, with the' roots and adhering earth, 
to a depth of about (jin. So, al.M), a rigiit of digging .sand, gravel, 
clay or loam i.s usually af)i>urtenaiit to land, ami must he exeni.sed 
with reference to the repair of the roads, or llu' improvcanc'nt of 
the soil, of the particular j)ro[)erty to which the right W attached 

To the manorial lord tlu* law assigiual the ownershiji of th«‘ soil 
of the common of the vill; and the common has for many cen- 
turies been st^'ied llu* waste of the manor. The trees and hu.^-Iu's 
on the common hc'long to tlui lord, subject to :my rights of Icjptnng 
or cutting whicli the commoners may po.s-ess. 'Fin' ground, .*-arid 
and sul).soil are his, and even tlu: gtass, thcaigh the c omin oners 
have the right to lake it l>y the mouths of their cattle. To the 
overlord, also, was assignc‘d a .seignory over all the other lands of 
(he vill; and llie vill came to he termed his manor. At tlu* prest‘nt 
day it i.s the manorial .system win'ch must he invcjked in ino.M cases 
ns the foundation of the curiou.sly conllicling rights which coc‘xist 
on a common. (Srr ('orYHocn, “Manok.) 

Memorial Commons, — Within tlu‘ hc>unds of a ntanor, ,speak- 
ing gen{‘rally, tlu‘re were thi'et* cla.sses of persons po.s.st^ssing an 
intiTest in the. land, viz.: — (a) F(*r.sons holding land freely of the 
manor, or fnvhold hmant.s. (h) JVrs\)n.s hohling land of the 
manor by M>])y of court roll, or copyhold tenants, (r) Persons 
holding from the lord of (In* manor, by h^a.se or agreement, or 
from yt‘ar to year, land whicli veus originally tlemesm*, or which 
w'a.s onc(» freehold or topyliold and lias come into the lord’s hands 
by escheat or forfeiture*. 

Amongst the first (wo classes were found the majority of the 
commtjners on the wasti‘s or t.iimmons (jf the* manor. 'Fo every j 
freehold tenant belonged a rigid of cenmnon of past an* on the 
commons, such rigiit fudng ‘"appendant” to the* land which he 
holds freely of the* manor. 'Fhi.s right diftVnMl from mobf other 
rights of common in flu* characteristic that actual excTc'isc’ of the 
right need not he pn)verl. ^‘(’onimon apFn‘nd:uit said the Kliza- 
hethan judges, “i.s of coimnon right, and conimence.'i by operation 
of law and in favour of tillage.” it .seems almost, n<*ce.ssarily to 
follow tha,t the freehold tenants of the man<jr \vt*rc the refiresenta- 
tives of flic householders of (he vill. (fopyholcicrs’ rights were 
generally of the same character. I'hey did not, however, exi.sl as 
of con\mou right, without proof of u,sagc, I>ut by the custom of 
the manor, but by the Real Properly Act (1QJ2) every copyhold 
h enfranchised and converted into freehold, and all the manor- 
ial incidents connected will) that form of tenure di.sappear. Rights 
of common enjo^’cd by tlu; tenants are siu'citically pre.siTvcfl 

Eights of Common Not Connected with Manorial System. 
— ^So far wc have considered common rights as they have arisen 
out of the: manorial system, and out of the still older system of 
village communitk.s. There may, however, be rights of comm<m 
quite unconnected with the manonal system. Such rights may be 
proved cither by i>roducing a specific grant from the owner of Ihc 
manor or liy long usage. It is seldom that an actual grant i$ pro- 
duced, although it would seem likely that such grants were not 
uncommon ut one time. But a claim founded on actual user is 
by no means unusual and there are sijecbl rules applicable to each 
l^d of claim. 

, A remarkable instance of such a common attached to the 
sutviyal of an archaic community may be seen at Malmesbury in 
TViltshire. Of, this ah account by Mdtlaad is to be found in his 
Essays f voLii., p. 328. Here a tract of 500 acres, named 
ISihg^s Heathy alleged to have been originally granted by King 


Athelsuin to the town for sorvir** iu battle against the Danes, was, 
in lSj!, .set out by a private ail among tlie members of the old 
corporation, who till «SS5 also govfrned the <o\vn, acLonlinfr [q 
which every pei>on in the boiough is entitled to pos.sess one 
allotment and every cjpilal burgt‘ss a plot of from 8 to 15 acres. 

There are still to be found, here aiui (iiere, a group of arable 
ctvmmoii fields, and oi'casionaily a piece of gra?s land with many 
of the cliararterist ics of a common, wliii'h turns out to be a 
common field or meadow, d'he liac kiii'v Mar.^he.s and the other 
.so-called commons of Flackncy are really common fields or com- 
mon meadows, and along tlu* valley ot llu' Lea a constant suc- 
((*M.',ii)u of such meadows is met willi. 'They are still owned in 
parcels niarkeil by imdi"'; tin* owiu*rs have the right to grow a 
croi) of hay lielwetai Lady day and Lamm, is day; and from 
Lammas to March tin* land.s are subject to the dei);usturage of 
St (ul:. 

Sorm* of the large.-^t tracts of wasit* land to lie tound in England 
,ire tin* waste or commonable I.ind> of ro>al fon-.-sls or chases. 
1’he thickets and pa.^tures of Ki>ping forest, now happily preserved 
for London under the guardianship of tlu* city corporation, and 
the noble woods and far^streti hing lieatfis of (he New h'ort'st, will 
be calif‘d to mind. Cannock Cha'NC, unhappily t*ncIo.s(*iI according 
to law, tlumgh for the ino'-t part still lying wasit*, Dartmoor, and 
* Aihdtiwn forest in Sussex, arc otiu*r in'-iances; and the list might 
1 h* greatly I(‘n.gtlK*ned It is enoinrh in this coniu'ction to say that 
the common rights in a fon‘-( were u,‘-nally enjoyetl by the. owners 
ami oiaiipiiTs <'f laml Vdthin its bound.-: (the (lass jnay differ 
in cxait detinition, but is .-substantially eipiivalerit (<*» Ibis) without 
refereme to manorial (agishlerat ions. Kfiping forest was saved 
by tlu; proof of (his right. 

Enclosure. — We In\(* s(*{‘n that in the of each kind of 
common lh(*n* is a rlivisi<»n of interest. ''Flu* .^(ul belongs to one 
person; otlier pfU^ons art* entitled to lak<* t(U'tain products of the 
soil. This division of infer(*s( preserv<*.-, fla* (omnioti a,s an open 
s]>ace, 'Flu* (*»»mrnon(*rs cannot enclose. Iu*ea(jse tlu* land does not 
belong to lluan. 'Flu* owaier (;f the soil lannot encIo.se, In^caust; cn- 
clo.siiiv is inrorNi*-ten( with the (*njoym(*n{ of llu* commoners' 
rigiit.^. A\ a wry early date* It wa.s }u*Id that flu* right of a com- 
mone*r prou-eded out of overy part e)f tlu* common, so that the 
ovMUT of the soil could not sed a.^-ide part for tlu* commoner and 
i eiulo.-e the 'File Statutes of M(*rton and We.st minster the 

Second wi*re passed to get over this diOtculty. Hut under these 
.statule.s the hurden of proving that .**ujFu‘ierit pasture was left 
wa.s thrown iqKin the owiu*r of the soil; .sut h proof can very 
.s(*idoiu be. gf\i*n. Mon*over, tlu* statutes have never enabled 
an eiiclo.'^ure to be made against conuuoner.s t*ntitled U) estovers 
or turfhiry. It .sia-ms rh‘ar that the statute's had become obsolete 
in the if/ne oi ICdward VL, or they would nt*l Ima* lu*en re-enacted. 
And W(* know that tlu* zealous advocates of enclo.sun; in the iSth 
century ron,‘^ifjere(l them worfhh'ss for their purpose.s. 

When, therefore, (he ctnnmon-rield systmn began to fall out 
of gear, and the increa-^c of population brought, about a demand 
for an incn'a.sed production (;f ('orn, it was fell to be necessary 
to resort to parliament for power to effect cnclosua*. The Icgisla- 
Uon winch ensueil was based on tw^o principles. One was that 
ail pi*rson.s intirest(*d in the optrn land to iu^ dealt with should 
receive a pro}.K)rt innate eciuivahmi in enclosed land; the other, 
tUrit cnclo.'iure shouhl not be prev<'nted by the opposition, or the 
inability to act* of a small nriiworiiy. Assuming that enclosure 
was desirable, no more equitable course could have ht‘en adopted, 
though in dctail.s particular acts may have b<*en objectionable. 
The first act w^us passed in i yoq ; hut. the jin’ccdent was followed 
but slowly, and not till the middle of the i8th century did the 
annual nunib<*r of acts attain double figures. The high-water 
mark was reached in the ijcriod from 1765 (o 17H5, when on an 
average 47 acts were iiassed every year. From some cause, pos* 
sibly the very considerable expense attending upon the obtaining 
of an act, the numbers then began slightly to fall off. The first 
General Enclosure Act was passed in tSor. This act would at 
the present day be called an Enclosure Clauses Act. It contained 
a number of provisions applicable to enclosures, which could be 
incorporated by reference, in a private bill. Under the stimulus 
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thus applied enclosure proceeded apace. In the year iSoi no fewer 
than 1 19 acts were passed, and the total area enclosed probably 
exceeded 300,000 acres. Three enclosures in the Lincolnshire fens 
account for over 53,000 acres. As before, the movement after a 
time spent its force, the annual average of acts falling to about 12 
in the decade 1 830-^10. Another parliamentary committee then sat 
to consider how enclosure might be promoted; and the result was 
the Enclosure Act 1S45, which, though much amended by sub- 
sequent legislation, still stands on the statute-book. The chief 
feature of that act was the appointment of a permanent com- 
mission to make in each case all the enquiries previously made (no 
doubt capriciously and imperfectly) by committees of the two 
Houses. The commission, on being satisfied of the propriety of 
an enclosure was to draw up a provisional order prescribing the 
general conditions on which it was to be carried out, and this 
order was to be submitted to parliament by the Government of 
the day for confirmation. It is believed that these enclosure orders 
afford the fir.st example of the provisional order system of legisla- 
tion, which has attained such large proportions. 

Again enclosure moved forward, and between 1S45 and 1S69 
(when it received a sudden check) 600,000 acres passed through 
the hands of the enclosure commission. Taking the whole period 
of about a century and a half, when parliamentary enclosure was 
in favour, we shall probably not be far wrong in concluding that 
about one acre in every seven in England was enclosed during 
the period in question. It seems likely that, on the whole, England 
would have gained, had enclosure stopped in 1845. 

Open Space Movement.— As a fact^it Stopped in 1S69. Be- 
fore the enclosure commission had been in existence 20 years 
the feeling of the nation towards commons began to change. The 
rapid growth of towns, and especially of London, and the awaken- 
ing sense of the importance of protecting the public health, 
brought about an appreciation of the value of commons as open 
spaces. Naturally, the metropolis saw the birth of this sentiment. 
An attempted enclosure in 1864 of the commons at Epsom and 
Wimbledon aroused strong opposition; and a select committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to consider how the 
London commons could best be preserved. Fortunately a small 
knot of men, who afterwards formed the Commons Preservation 
Society, took the question up. Chief amongst them were George 
Shaw-Lefevre, afterwards Lord Eversley, chairman of that society 
since its foundation, Henry Fawcett and Sir Charles Dilke. On the 
committee’s report of the Commons Preservation Society the 
Metropolitan Commons Act 1866 was passed, which prohibited 
any further parliamentary enclosures within the metropolitan po- 
lice area, and provided means by which e. common could be put 
under local management. The lords of the manors in which the 
London commons lay fell that their opportunity of making a rich 
harvest out of land, valuable for building, though otherwise worth- 
less, wa.s slipping away; and a battle royal ensued. Enclosures 
were commenced, and the Statute of Merton prayed in aid. The 
public retorted by legal proceedings taken in the names of com- 
moners. These proceedings — ^which culminated in the mammoth 
.suit as to Epping forest, with tlie corporation of London as plain- 
tiffs and 14 lords of manors as defendants — ^were uniformly suc- 
cessful; and the London commons were saved. By degrees the 
manorial lords, seeing that they could not hope to do better, 
parted with their interest for a small sum to some local authority; 
and a large area of the common land, not only in the county of 
London, but in the suburbs, is now in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers, and is delinitely appropriated to the rec- 
reation of the public. 

The movement to preserve commons as open spaces soon 
spread to the rural districts. Under the Enclosure Act of 1845 
provision was made for the allotment of a part of the land to be 
enclosed for field gardens for the labouring poor, and for recrea- 
tion. But those who were interested in effecting an enclosure 
often convinced the enclosure commissioners that for some reason 
such allotments would be useless. To such an extent did the 
reservation of such allotments become discredited that, in 1869, 
the commission proposed to parliament the enclosure of 13,000 
acres, witla the reservation of only one acre for recreation, and 
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none at all for field gardens. This proposal attracted the attention 
of Henry Fawcett, who, with his characteristic intrepidity, op- 
posed the annual enclosure bill (which had come to be considered 
a mere form) and moved for a committee on the whole subject. 
The ultimate result was the passing, seven years later, of the Com- 
mons Act 1876. This measure, introduced by a Conservative Gov- 
ernment, laid down the principle that an enclosure should not be 
allowed unless distinctly shown to be for the benefit, not merely of 
private persons, but of the neighbourhood generally and the pub- 
lic. It imposed many checks upon the process, and following the 
course already adopted in the case of metropolitan commons, of- 
fered an alternative method of making commons more useful to 
the nation, viz., their management and regulation as open spaces. 
The effect of this legislation and of the changed attitude of the 
House of Commons towards enclosure has been almost to stop that 
process, except in the case of common fields or extensive mountain 
wastes. It can be quite truly said that every struggle to protect 
commons from unlawful enclosure originated in the desire that the 
threatened area should be preserved as an open space in the pub- 
lic interest for use and enjoyment. But the public interest as such, 
although the motive of the action of the Commons Preservation 
Society was not an interest which the court of law would at that 
time recognize, being considered too vague and indefinite, and the 
long struggle in parliament, of which the successive acts of parlia- 
ment, already mentioned, mark the different stages, was really a 
struggle to obtain such recognition, far more than for the protec- 
tion of the commoners themselves. But public opinion during the 
past 50 years has entirely veered round, and gradually insisted that 
commons, with due regard to all existing rights, should be pre- 
served as open spaces and protected as such. Owing further to the 
influence of the Commons Preservation Society, aided by the 
growth of public opinion, in the year 1893 Lord Thring carried 
through parliament the Commons Law Amendment Act, which 
provided that in future no enclosure under the Statute of Merton 
should be valid, unless made with the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture, which was to consider the expediency of the enclosure 
from a public point of view. 

P.egulation. — ^\Ve have alluded to the regulation of commons 
as open spaces. The primary object of this process is to bring a 
common under the jurisdiction of some constituted authority, 
which may make by-laws, enforceable in a summary way before 
the magistrates of the district. Outside the metropolitan police 
district a provisional order for regulation may be made under 
the Commons Act 1876, with the consent of the owner of the soil 
and of persons representing two-thirds in value of all the inter- 
ests in the common. And under an act passed in 1899 the council 
of any urban or rural district may, with the approval of the Board 
of Agriculture and without recourse to parliament, make a scheme 
for the management of any common within its district, provided 
no notice of dissent is served on the board by the lord of the 
manor or by persons representing one-third in value of such inter- 
ests in the common as are affected by the scheme. There is yet 
another way of protecting a common. A parish council may, by 
agreement, acquire an intere.st in it, and may make by-laws for its 
regulation under the Local Government Act 1894. The acts of 
1894 and 1899 undoubtedly proceed on right lines. For, with the 
growth of efficient local government, commons naturally fall to 
be protected and improved by the authority of the district. 

The acreage of the remaining common land in England at the 
beginning of the 20th century was roughly estimated at some- 
where between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 acres. It is most capri- 
ciously distributed. In the Midlands there is very little to be 
found, while in a county of poor soil, like Surrey, nearly every 
parish has its common, and there are large tracts of heath and 
moor. In the metropolitan police district nearly i2,oooac. of 
common land have been put under local management. 

The evidence of the change of policy referred to above is shown 
by the manner in which during the last 20 years the public inter- 
e.st in common lands has been protected in many acts of parlia- 
ment relating to other subjects. Thus the Town Planning Acts pro- 
hibit the taking of common land untler a town-planning scheme, 
unless an equal area be given in exchange to the satisfaction of 
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the Ministers of Agriculture and Public Health. Similar restric- 
tions appear in other Housing Acts, including the act of 1925; 
and also in the Development and Roads Improvements Act 1909, 
in the case of new roads in urban areas. So too the Small Hold- 
ings Acts of 190S-26 save all existing commons from appropri- 
ation or compulsory purchase under those acts, unless local en- 
quiries are first held under the Commons Act of 1876 and the 
consent of parliament to any such scheme is obtained. Various 
large areas of common land acquired under water schemes, espe- 
cially in the Lake district, have been made, subject to public right 
of access. The Law of Property Act of 1925, ss. 102 and 103, 
for the first time gives to the public a statutory right of access for 
air and exercise on every common or piece of manorial waste and 
to any rural common to which the section may hereafter be apj-^lied 
and provides that no enclosure or appropriation of land on and 
after Jan. i, 1926, shall hereafter be lawful without the consent 
of the Minister of Agriculture, who may not consent to any 
enclosure unless satisfied that the interests of the ])uhlic, as dis- 
tinguished from those of the owners of the soil, will be benefited. 
These clauses have been aptly described as the ‘'coping-stones” 
of the edifice which it has taken the Commons Prebcrvation 
Society 60 years to build. 

HiBLiocJKAeriY. — H. R. Woolrych, Rig/i/.v of Common (185(0); C. I. 
Elton, A Treatise on Commons and Waste JMnds ( iHUSl ; J. Williams, 
of Comnion (1S80); K. Set‘]>ohm, The Rnii^lish Village Com-- 
munity (1883) ; T. E. Scrutlon, On Commons and Common Fields 
(1887}; G. Shaw-Lefevre, Knf^lish Co 7 nmons and Forests Ci8o.|.); 
Sir W. Hunter, The Fresvrvalion of Open Spares (1896) ; K. W. Mait- 
land, Domesday Fo(di and Hey and (1897); Horoufih and Toxendiip 
(1898) ; “The Movements for tlie Inrlosure and IM-es(‘rvation of Open 
Lands,” Journal of the Royal Stalidical Satiety, vol. Lx. {lart ii. 
(June 11897) ; Returns to House of Commons (1843), No. 325; (1870), 
No. 326; (1874), No. 85; Return f>j Candoivners (1875) ; Annual 
Reports of Knrlosure Commission and Hoard of Agriculture ; Revised 
Statute.^ and Statutes at large. Eor en.^^es see Mews* Dii^est of English 
Case Law (1925), vol. iii., coL 1723-1827. (R. Hu.; K.) 

COMMON SENSE nowadays u.sually .signifies the inlelli- 
geiice of normal peofile as distinguished from tin* views more or 
le.s.s peculiar to those who belong to .special .schools of thought. The 
contrast intended i.s som< ‘times that bt'tweeri tin* views of average 
people as against the views of peculiar or exceptional pt‘ople, and 
sometimes that between the attiliuk^ of those who have just a 
general education and the attititde or outlook of tho.se who have 
specialised in some way or oIIut. The t(‘rm, or ratht*r its (ireek 
equivalent (Kotvr} aCcrOrjcris) was first iutroiluced by Aristotle., who 
seems to have been prompted by a variety of considerations. 'Phe 
five senses of popular jisyeiiology are <‘ach of them a special .sen.se 
— ^vLsual only, or auditory only, or tactual only, uiul so on. As the 
organ.s for each of them are distinct anti separate it s(‘ein.s remark- 
able that the visible, auditory, tactual and other .sense ({ualities of 
an o]>jecL should l)e localized in one and the same olijecl. lienee 
the postukilion of a ‘‘common” sen.se in ad<li(ion to the “spetial” 
senses in order to account for the synthesis in (lue.^-tion. Agtiin, 
there arc some things apprehended in sense iHT^Tption which are 
not peculiar to any one of tht‘. sjiccial .sens(\s but are common to 
two or more of them — ^such are, for instance, motion* rest, num- 
ber, size, shape. It seemed, therefore, reasonable to Ari.stotUt to 
assume a common sense for the apprehension of .such “common 
sensibics” as they were called. Once more, the cliffere.nl special 
sensc-impre.ssions are frequently compared and commonly differ- 
entiated- This likewise seemed to be the function of a common 
sen.se capable of comparing the reports of the .several special 
senses. It is not ciuite certain whether Aristotle regar<led the spe- 
cial senses as special functions of the common sense which in- 
cluded them all and more, or whether he regarded common .sense 
as something separate from each of them but co-operating with 
them. In any case, he was led by the aforementioned and other 
considerations to formulate the existence of a common sense 
which he also credited with the function of memory, imagination 
and even of awareness of the fact that we arc having sense-expe- 
riences. It is this last function, probably, that prompted some 
later writers to substitute an “inner’* sense for Aristotlc*s “com- 
mon” sense. Having regard to the kind of functions which Aris- 
totle attributed to “common sense” it is not strange that the term 


should eventually have come to ncapiire the meaning of some- 
thing like the general intelligence of the onjinarv person. 

COMMON SENSE PHILOSOPHY, or “the imilosophy of 
common sense,” is the usual designation of the Scotti.sh philoso- 
phy or the Philosophy of the Scottish school consisting of Thomas 
Reid (1710-1796), Adam Ferguson (1724-1816), Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828) and others. This trend of thought was a reaction 
or revolt against the scepticism of Hume and the subjective ideal- 
ism of Berkeley, both of which weri‘ regarded as the con.seciuences 
of a false start, namely an excessive stress on ideas, anti as reduc- 
tions to absurdity of the premi.ses from which they started. For 
the false start Descartes and Locke were, held to be chielly re- 
sponsible inasmuch as they gave to ideas an importance that in- 
evitably made everything eLse succumb to them. “Ideas (says 
Reid) seem to have something in their nature unfriendly to other 
existences . . . they have by degrees supi)iant(‘(i their constitu- 
ents, ami undermiru‘(I the exist eiui* of t‘verything hut themselves. 
Fii'bt, they discarded all secondary ({ualities of bodies; and it was 
iound out by th(‘ir means that fire is m»t hoi, nor .snow cold, nor 
honey .sweet; and, in a word, that heat and cold, sound, colour, 
taste and smell, are nothing but ideas or impn-s.sion.s. Bishop 
Berkeley advanced them ;i step higher, and found out, by just 
reasoning from the same [irim iples, that e.xten.sion, solidity, space, 
figure and body, are i(i{*a.‘', and that there is nothing in nature but 
ideas and siiirits. But the triumph of i{lea^ was completed by the 
Treatise on Ifiunan Nature, which di.se arils s[)irits also, and leaves 
ideas and impre.ssions as the sole exist t‘nces in the universe” 
i. p. loq). In fht‘ actual peneption of the normal un- 
sophi.si icaled man, .Maisations are not nu-re ideas or subjective im- 
pre.ssions but carry with tluan the btdief in < orn-sponding (|ualities 
as belonging to rxternal objects Such lu’lirfs, Reid in.sists, “be- 
long to the (onimon .si'iise and nxtson of mankind,” and in matters 
<if common sense Ii‘arni‘d ami tlie unlearnt'd, the philosopher 
and the tlay-labounu*, are upon a levi*!." Kant was loo much under 
the inlluence of idtxilism to rt‘spect the plulosophy of common 
sense, width i.s tin* natural tmemy of idtsalLsm, anil .so wt‘ find him 
.speaking cmitemptuously of lonnnon sen.st‘ as “one of the subtlest 
invention.s of modern times, by which tlie emptiest talker may 
coolly eonfnml tin* profotiiuh'st thinker, and bohl out against him” 
( Prole go me HU, IntnuliKiion ). That, however, did not kill the 
phiI<»sophy of common scai.se. Xot only was it adopted as the 
official philosophy of France from iSit) till 1870, but in one form 
(jr another it lias surviv<-d to this day, and contemp(»rary thinkers 
still op])OhC cmiaiu suhjt‘clive and idcMlistic. tendencies by an 
appeal to common .sen.se 

See J. Mc'Fosh, The Scottish Philosophy (1875) and the articles 
on the philosophers named. ’ (A. Wo.) 

COMMONWEALTH, a term genenilly .synonymous with 
commonweal, i,e., public w'eifare, but more particularly signifying 
a form of guvernnuait in which the gencTal public iiavc a direct 
voice. “Tlie ( ’ommiuiwecdlh" is used in a special sense to denote 
the period in English history embracing the JTotectorale of 
(diver Cromwtdl, between the execufum of Charles L in 1649 and 
the Restoration in io(>o, (a)mmonwealth is also the ofiicial 
designation in America of the Slates of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Kentucky. The Cununoawtmith of Australia 
is the title of the federation of Au.stralian colonics carried out 
in 1900. The associater! self-governing communities of the Brit- 
ish empire are also described us the British (^ommonweallh of 
Natioas. 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY, THE, 

supplying electric light and power in Chicago, derives from the 
Western Edison Company, charterc<l on May 25, (882, and suc- 
ceeded in 1887 by the Chicago .Edison Company. By absorptions 
and consolidation after 1892, the ('hicago Edison became the 
Commonwealth Edison Company in 1907. Meanwhile it had in- 
stalled in 1903 the first large all-turbinc steam-power station in 
the United Stales (5,000 kilowatts). 

The Chicago Edison generating capacity in 1892 was 3,180 kw. 
The Commonwealth FIdison generating cmicity Nov. i, 192S, 
was 1,155,000 kw, (1,540,000 horse-power). It was then serving 
over 900,000 customers* It has immediate interconnections 
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traversing three stales. Its maximum demand on December i6, | 
1927, was 916,000 kw., the highest ever put upon a steam-powered 
station up to that time. The company’s fixed capital as of Dec. 31, 
1927, was $242,430,262 78 ; total assets, $314,474,443.26; par 
value of outstanding capital stock, $iii,o8S,ooo; par value of 
outstanding bonds, $119,774,000; total capital liabilities, $230,- 
862,000. ' (J. F. O’K.) j 

COMMUNE, in its most general sense, a group of persons j 
acting together for purposes of self-government, especially in 
towns. {See Borough, and Commune, Mediaev.a^l, below.) 
^^Commune^’ (Med. Lat. commwiia, Lat. communis, common), 
is now the term generally applied to the smallest administrative 
division in many European countries. 

“The Commune” is the name given to the Bela Kun regime 
in Hungary {see Hungary ; History ) and more generally to the 
Parisian insurrection of March iS to May 29, 1S71. Short-lived 
communes appeared at the same time in Marseilles, St. Etienne, 
Lyons and Narbonne. During the Franco-Prussian War the 
complete separation ])etween Paris and the provinces had led 
to a total division of political sentiment; the peasant districts, 
disliking the prolongation of the war by the republic, returned 
a majority of monarchist deputies to the new assembly which 
was elected on Feb. 8, while Paris, which had ardently desired 
a continuance of the war, returned extreme Republicans. Adolphe 
Thiers {q.v.) who was selected as premier concurred with the 
assembly in believing that the disarmament and crushing of 
the armed National Guard of Paris wa^ a necessary preliminary 
to the restoration of order. On the night* of March 17-18 by 
his orders General Vinoy made an attempt to seize the cannon 
of the National Guard parked in Montmartre. This miscarried 
in the early morning owing to Vinoy’s regular soldiers revolting 
and joining the Guard. In the ensuing tumult two generals were 
killed and the Government with the exception of Jules Ferry 
precipitately lied from Pari.s. The elective “Central Committee” 
of the Guard was thus unexpectedly left as the only effective 
authority: it negotiated elaborately with the local mayors (as 
the remaining legal authorities) and secured their consent to 
holding on March 26 an election for a commune, which resulted 
in a heavy “Red Republican” and Socialist majority. Despite 
the memories of 1793 called up by this name, it was intended by 
a majority of the members to mark only the assumption by Paris 
of the municipal powers previously denied her, and on this basis 
negotiations were privately opened with Thiers. He, however, 
adhered to his original policy and on April 2 bombarded Paris. 
A communard sortie next day was repulsed and thenceforward 
war was unceasing. • 

The policy of the Commune was only partly Socialist: the 
most advanced department in this respect being Leo Fraiikel’s 
department of labour. Other departments were disorganized by 
the absence of Blanqui (a prisoner in Thiers’ hands) whose 
followers comprised the majority and were accustomed to work 
only under his immediate direction. The Commune, which 
afterwards was regarded as the first “workers’ republic,” had 
hardly begun to carry out its semi-Socialist programme, largely 
adapted from the International, when the military situation 
became untenable. 

Disorganization and unequal odds had Jed to the loss of 
Forts Issy and Vanves and the breaching of the wall at Porte 
Maillot and Auteuii. Thiers’ troops entered by the latter on 
May 22 and occupied the west end, shooting a number of 
prisoners. Certain of the members of the Commune fled; others, 
after ordering the shooting of 67 hostages in their hands, con- 
ducted an embittered resi.stance which only ended with the 
capture of Fort Vincennes on May 29. The victors executed 
most of their prisoners out of hand: 20,000 Parisians without 
distinction of sex or age are generally supposed thus to have 
perished, though some writers put the figure as high as 36,000- 
The survivors were mostly deported to New Caledonia. The 
scene of the greatest slaughter, a wall in Pere Lachaise cemetery, 
is the site of an annual international Socialist celebration. 

Bibliography. — ^The best history, out of a great number, is Edmond 
LepeUetier, Histoire de la Commune, For original authorities see 
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R. W. Postgate, Revolution jrom lySp to 1906 (1020) ; P. Lissagaray, 
History of the Commune (1S80) ; G. da Costa, La Commune Vecue 
(1903) ; C, Pelletaii, La Semaine de Mai (iSSo) ; Journal Officiel de 
la Commune (reprinted 1872) ; Karl Marx, The Civil War in France 

(1871). 

See International; Blanqui, L. A.; Delescluze; Cluseret; 
Ferre; Fr.\nce; History. (R. W. P.) 

MEDIAEVAL 

A short account is here given of the rise and development of 
towns in central and western Europe since the downfall of the 
Roman empire. All these arose under similar conditions, economic, 
legal and political, irrespective of local peculiarities. Kindred eco- 
nomic conditions prevailed in all the former provinces of the 
Western empire, while new law concepts were everywhere intro- 
duced by the Germanic invaders. It seems advisable to begin with 
an account of the German towns, for their development was least 
affected by foreign interference, and it may also be said that their 
constitutional and economic history has been more thoroughly 
investigated than any other. 

Germany. — The German towns should be considered from 
three points of view, as jurisdictional units, as self-administrative 
units and as economic units. One of the chief distinguishing 
features of early as opposed to modern town-life is that each 
town formed a jurisdictional district distinct from the country 
around. Another trait, more in accordance with modern condi- 
tions, is that local self-government was more fully developed in the 
towns than without. And, thirdly, each town in economic matters 
followed a policy as independent as possible of that of any other 
towns or of the country in general. The problem is, how this 
state of things arose. 

The German towns may be divided into two main classes: 
those that arose on the ruins of former Roman cities in the Rhine 
and Danube countries, and those that were newly founded at a 
later date in the interior. Foremost in importance among the 
former stand the episcopal cities. Most of them had never been 
entirely destroyed during the Germanic invasion. Roman civic 
institutions perished; but probably parts of the poi)ulatioii sur- 
vived, and small Christian congregations with their bishops in 
most cases seem to have weathered all storms. Much of the city 
walls presumably remained standing, and within them German 
communities soon settled. 

In the 10th century it became the j^olicy of the German emper- 
ors to hand over to the bishops full jurisdictional and administra- 
tive powers within their cities. The bishop henceforward directly 
or indirectly appointed all officers for the town’s government. 
The chief of these was usually the advocatus or Vo^t, some neigh- 
bouring noble who served as the proctor of the church in all secular 
affairs. It was his business to preside three times a year over the 
chief law-court, the so-called echte or nngehotene Ding, under the 
cognizance of which fell all cases relating to real properly, personal 
freedom, bloodshed and robbery. For the rest of the legal business 
and as president of the ordinary court he appointed a SchuUheiss, 
centemrius or causidicus. Other officers were the Biirggraj or 
praejectns for military matters including (he preservation of the 
town’s defences, walls, moat, bridges and streets, to whom also 
appertained some jurisdiction over the craft-gilds in matters 
relating to their crafts; further the customs-officer or tedeonarins 
and the mint-master or monetae magister. It was not, however, 
the fact of their being placed under the bishop that constituted 
these towns as separate jurisdictional units. The chief fcaUire 
rather is the existence within their walls of a special law, distinct 
in important points from that of the country at large. The towns 
enjoyed a special peace, as it was called, le., breaches of the 
peace were more severely punished if committed in a town than 
elsewhere. Besides, the inhabitants might be sued before the town 
court only, and to fugitives from the country who had taken 
refuge in the town belonged a similar privilege. This special legal 
status probably arose from the towns being considered in the first 
place as the king’s fortresses or burgs {see Borough), and, there- 
fore, as participating in the special peace enjoyed by the king’s 
palace. What struck the townless early Germans most about the 
Roman towns was their mighty walls, which were to them the 
main feature dLstinguishing a town from a village; and the fact 
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of the town being a fortified place likewise necessitated the special 
provisions mentioned for maintaining the peace. 

The New Towns. — The new towns in the interior of Germany 
were founded on land belonging to the founder, some ecclesiastical 
or lay lord, and frequently adjoining the cathedral close of one 
of the new sees or the lord’s castle, and they were laid out accord- 
ing to a regular plan. The most important feature was the market- 
square, often surrounded by arcades with stalls for the sale of 
the principal commodities and with a number of straight streets 
leading thence to the city gates. As for the fortifications, some 
lime naturally passed before they were com])!eted. hhirthermore, 
the guvernmeiilai machim'ry would lie Jess comijlex than in the 
older towns. The legal peculiarities dislingui.shing town and coun- 
try, on the other hand, may l>t‘ said to have been conlerred on 
the new to^vns in a more clearly defined form from the beginning. 

An important difference lay in (he mode of settlement. There 
is evidence that in the forintT Roman towns th(i German new- 
comers settled much ns in a villagig ;.e., (‘ach full member of the 
community had a certain portion of aralile land allotted to him 
and a share in the common. I'heir pursuits would at iirst be 
mainly agricultural 'fhe new towns, on the other hand, gimeral 
economic conditions having meanwhile. l>egun to undergo a marked 
change, were founded with tin* intention of ( stablishing cemtres 
of trade, f’eriodical markets, weekly or annual, ha<l prec(‘iled them, 
and already enjoyed the speual protection of the king's ban. 
ads of violence against tradi‘rs visiting them or on their wa)' lo- 
wanls them being subject to si>(‘«.iai jninishment. 'Tin* new (owns 
may be regarded as markets made 1)01*11^110111. '’J'he settlers invited 
were merchants and handicraltsmeii. 'Fhe land ikav allotted to 
each meinher of (he community was just large enough for a house 
and ya.rd, stabling and perhaps a small garden, 'rincse building 
plots were given as free projxTty or, more fre({uentiy, at a merely 
nominal rent with the right of free clispo.sd, the only obligation 
being that of building a house. Ail tliat might be refjuired be.sides 
would be a common for the pnstun* of thif burg<*s.ves' i at tit*. 

The exainijlc thus set was readily iolhnvt^d in llie older towns. 
The necessary land was placed at (he disposal of new sdthu's, 
either by the imanbers of tlu* older agricuitinal I’onummity, or 
liy the various churches. Tiu* immigrants were oi wirhdy diiiVring 
status, many being serfs who ci'nit‘ either with i>r without tluar 
lords’ pennissioii. Tin? maessity of pulling a stop to lielaieti pro.se- 
cutions on this account in the town court led to the acc eptauce of 
the rule that nobody who hafi Ii%'ed in a town un<li.stmi)e<I tor (he 
term of a year and a day could any longer lie dainnal by a lorri as 
his .serf, liut even those who had migrated into a town with their 
lords’ consent could not very wi*)! for long continue in serfdom. 
When, on the other hand, certain Inshops aUeinpled to treat all 
new-coniers to their city a.s serf.s, the emperor 1 hairy V. in charters 
for Spires and Worms proclaimed that in the.se towns all ,serf-Uke 
conditions should cease. This ruling found e.xpression in the famous 
saying: Siadtluft macht jrvi, “town-air remlers free.” As may he 
imagined, this led to a rapid increase in population, mainly during 
the nth and centuries. There would be no difhcuUy for the 
immigranls to fmd a dwelling, or to make a living, ,sini*e mo.sl of 
them would be versed in one or other of the crafts in practice 
among villagers. 

Th(t most important further step in the history of the towns 
was the eslabiisbmcnt of an organ of solf-govt;ruuient. the town- 
council, with one, two or more burgomasters at its he;ul As imils 
of local government the towns originally stood on the same legal 
basis as villages, with the responsibility for all common interest? 
below the cognisance of the public courts or of tho.<;e of their lord. 
In the towns, however, this right was strengthened at an early date 
by the jus mgotiale. At least as early as the ])eginning of the x ith 
century, mercantile communities claimed the right, confirmed by 
the emperors, of settling mercantile disputes according to a law 
of their own. Furthermore, in the rapidly developing towns, oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of self-administrative functions constantly 
increased. The new self-governing body soon began to legislate 
in matters of local government, imposing fines for the breach of 
its by-laws. Thus it assumed a jurisdiction, partly concurrent 
with that of the lord, which it further extended to breaches of 


Lhc peace. And, finally, it rai.sed tund.s by means of an excise-duty. 
In the older and larger towu.s it soon W(‘nt beyond what the bishops 
thougliL proper to tolerate; conilicLs ensut‘d; arul in the i3tli 
century several bishops obtained dt'trets in tlu* imperial court, 
cilher to supi)ress the couiu'il altogetlua*, or to make it subject 
to their nomination, and more partuularly to aboii.'-h tlie excise 
as delriinental to e[3iscopal tinance.s In tin* Jong lun, however, 
these atfein[»ts proveil of little avail 

The Craft-gilclsi. — Meanwhile (lie teudemy t»)wai-ds self-gov- 
eniinent sprea.d even to the lower ranks oi town sociely, resulting 
in the eslablislumml of craft-gihls. l-'roin a V(‘ry early ])erioil there 
ii> rea.son to believe that merthant-^ among tht‘mseives formed 
gilils U)r .social and religious purpoM‘s, and lor ilic* furtherance of 
their economic interests On (lit* otluu* hand, the iiio.'jt important 
commoditi(‘.s offered for salt' in tin* market had he<‘n subject to 
otlUial exaimnatiou already in Garolingiau times bakers’, butch- 
ers’, slK)(*maki‘r.s’ stalls were grnu[K*ii logethtT in the market- 
[>lace to faiihiate contri)!, anil wiih the same objts't in view a 
nia.^ter wa.s ni)f)ointed for «*aih craft as iis respondhle rej)rc.senta- 
live. by and by these crafts or “offu es" {'lainiefl the right of 
electing their inasUa* and of a.-'sisting him in examining the goods, 
and t*ven of framing by-law.s regulating the <iu.iliiy of the wares 
and the iirour.ss of their manufacture. The bisliops at first resented 
thes(‘ attmupts at self-inan.tgem«‘nt , as they had done in the case 
of the town (oiineil, and iinperial legislalioi‘ in their interests was 
obtained. But encli iTafi at the .same ttni«* formed a society for 
social, beneficial a.nd relii'ious purposes, aixl. as tht‘sc‘ \vt‘re entirely 
in aeionlaiuf? with the wishes of thi‘ Gerital authorities, the other 
powt‘rs touhl not in the long run btr withh(‘Id, imluding (hat of 
foreing ail followers of any craft to join the gild. It is not sug- 
gtsltxi that in eaih Individnal town the rist* of the gilds was pre- 
cetied by an organi;:ation of cratt.s on the part of the lord and his 
ollieers, ])ul that \'oIuntary organi/.alion (ould hardly have pro- 
C(‘edcd on such onierly lines as on (he whole It did, unless the 
framework had in tin* first, ins! ;tnce been laid dowm by the 
authorities. The principle of ( oinpnisory association would have 
luimd .still IfS.s ready avieptance bcith the part of thii authori- 
tie.sandon that of the mtm, had it not previously lu^en in fnllprac- 
die ami retognilion under the .system of offx'ial market -control 
External Relations.— •IVuin an early d:di‘ the towns, more 
parTicularly the older epiM opal u’lies, look a part in imperial 
|H»li(ies. Legally the hi.shoiKS were in their <.i(ies mere nrpresenta- 
livi's of the im[3erial goMTument, Thi.s fact tound formal expres- 
sion mainly in two ways. The although appointed by the 

bishop, received th<‘ "ban,"’ /.i*., the pt/wer of having ju.stice. exe- 
cuted, which lie jja.s.sed on to the Ic-mt othttrrs, from tlie king or 
enqjeror direct. .St‘contlIy, wheiuwer the. emperor held a general 
as.semldy, or diet, in one of the epi^opal cities, and for a week 
before ami after, all juri.sdictiorud ami ailtuiiuslrative power re- 
vt*rle<l to him anti hi.s inunediutc olficors. The cituen.s tm their part 
clung It) this connection and made use of it whtmt*ver their inde- 
{H-adenctt was tlirealened by their bishops, who .strongly inclined 
to consider them.st:h*t‘s lords of (heir cathedral I'itios, much as if 
these had }aa*n built on church- lands. A,s early a.s 1073, therefore, 
we fmd the citixens of Worms siu-cessfully ri.sing against tbeir 
bishop in order to provide the emperor Henry XV. with a refuge 
again.st the rebellious j>rmces. Tho.se of Cologne made a similar 
attempt in 1074. But a second class of imperial cities (Rcichs- 
stMtc). much more uinnerous than the former, consisted of those 
founded on dcnie.sne-lanfl b<donging eitht^r to the empire or to one 
of the families who rose to imperial rank. This was largely 
reinforced after the extinction of the royal hou.se of Hohenstaufen, 
when a great number of towns founded by them on their demesne 
.successfully claimed immetliatc subjection to the crown. During 
the interregnum, a federation of more than 300 towns was 
formed, spreading from the Rhine as far as Bremen, in the 
north, Zurich in the south and Regensburg in the east, with the 
object of helping to preserve the peace. In the following centuries 
the imperial cities in south Germany, where most of them were 
situated, repeatedly formed leagues to .protect their interests 
against the power of the princes and the nobles, and destructive 
Wars were waged; but no great political issue found solution, the 
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relative position of the parties after each war remaining much 
what it had been before. On the part of the towns this was 
mainly due to lack of leadership and of unity of purpose. At the 
time of the Reformation the imperial towns, like most of the 
others, stood forward as champions of the new cause and did valu- 
able service in upholding and defending it. After that, however, 
their political part was played out, mainly because they proved 
unable to keep up with modern conditions of warfare. It should 
be stated that seven among the episcopal cities, viz., Cologne, 
Mainz, Worms, Spires, Strasbourg, Basle and Regensburg, claimed 
a privileged position as “Free Cities,” but neither is the ground 
for this claim clearly established, nor its nature well defined. The 
general obligations of the imperial cities towards the empire were 
the payment of an annual fixed tax and the furnishing of a number 
of armed men for imperial wars, and from these the above-named 
towns claimed some measure of exemption. Some of the imperial 
cities lost their independence at an early date, as unredeemed 
pledges to some prince who had advanced money to the emperor. 
Others seceded as members of the Swiss Confederation. But a 
considerable number survived until the reorganization of the 
empire in 1803. At the peace in 1S15, however, only four were 
spared, namely, Frankfurt, Bremen, Hamburg and Lubeck, these 
being practically the only ones still in a sufficiently flourishing 
and economically independent position to warrant such preferen- 
tial treatment. But finally Frankfurt, having chosen the wrong side 
in the war of 1866, was annexed by Prussia, and only the three 
seaboard towns retained the style of Fro^e und Hansesfddte. But 
until modern times most of the larger Landhddte or mesne-towns 
for all intents and purposes were as independent under their lords 
as the imperial cities were under the emperor. They even followed 
a foreign policy of their own, concluded treaties with foreign 
powers or made “war upon them. Nearly all the Hanseatic towns 
belonged to this category. With others like Bremen, Hamburg 
and Magdeburg, it was long in the balance to which class they 
belonged. All towns of any importance, however, were for a con- 
siderable time far ahead of the principalities in administration. 
It was largely this fact that gave them power. When, therefore 
from about the 15th century the princely territories came to be 
better organized much of the raison d^eire for the exceptional 
position held by the towns disappeared. The towns from an early 
date made it their policy to suppress the exercise of all handicrafts 
in the open country. On the other hand, they sought an increase 
of power by extending rights of citizenship to numerous individual 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. By this and other means, 
e.g.j the purchase of estates by citizens, many towns gradually 
acquired a considerable territory. These •tendencies both princes 
and lesser nobles naturally tried to thwart, and the mediate to’v^ms 
or Lands tddie were finally brought to stricter subjection in the 
greater principalities such as Austria and Brandenburg. Besides, 
the less favourably situated towns suffered through the concentra- 
tion of trade in the hands of their more fortunate sisters. But 
the economic decay and consequent loss of political influence 
among both imperial and territorial towns must be chiefly ascribed 
to inner causes. 

Commercial Policy. — ^The period of the rise of cities till well 
on in the J3th century was naturally a period of exi>ansion and 
of a considerable amount of freedom of trade. Afterwards, a 
protectionist spirit gained the upper hand, and each town made 
it its policy to restrict as far as possible the trade of strangers. 
In this revolution the rise of the lower strata of the population 
to power played an important part. The craft-gilds had remained 
subordinate to the council, but by-and-by they claimed a share 
in the government of the towns. Originally any inhabitant hold- 
ing a certain measure of land, freehold or subject to the mere 
nominal ground-rent abovementioned was a full citizen inde- 
pendently of his calling, the clergy and the lord's retainers and 
servants of whatever rank, who claimed exemption from scot 
and lot, to use the English formula, alone excepted. The majority 
of the artisans, however, were not in this happy position. More- 
over, the town council/* instead of being freely elected, filled up 
vacancies by co-optation, with the result that all power became 
vested in a limited number of rich families. Against this state 
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of things the crafts rebelled, alleging mismanagement, malver- 
sation and the withholding of justice. During the 14th and 15th 
centuries revolutions and counter-revolutions, sometimes accom- 
panied by considerable slaughter, were frequent, and a great va- 
riety of more democratic constitutions were tried. Zurich, how- 
ever, is the only German place where a kind of tyramiis, so fre- 
quent in Italy, came to be for a while established. On the whole 
it must be said that in those towns where the democratic party 
gained the upper hand an unruly policy abroad and a narrow- 
minded protection at home resulted. An inclination to hasty 
measures of war and an unwillingness to observe treaties among 
the democratic towns of Swabia were largely responsible for the 
disasters of the war of the Swabian League in the 14th century. 
At home, whereas at first markets had been free and open to 
any comer, a more and more protective policy set in, traders 
from other towns being subjected more and more to vexatious 
restrictions. It was also made increasingly difficult to obtain 
membership in the craft-gilds, high admission fees and so-called 
masterpieces being made a condition. Finally, the number of 
members became fixed, and none but members’ sons and sons-in- 
law, or members’ widows’ husbands were received. The first re- 
sult was the formation of a numerous proletariat of life-long as- 
sistants and of men and women forcibly excluded from following 
any honest trade; and the second consequence, the economic ruin 
of the town to the exclusive advantage of a limited number. From 
the end of the 15th century population in many towns decreased, 
and some once important centres of trade sank to the level al- 
most of villages. Those cities, on the other hand, where the mer- 
cantile community remained in power, like Nuremberg and the 
seaboard towns, on the whole followed a more enlightened policy, 
although even they could not quite keep clear of the ever-grow- 
ing protective tendencies of the time. Many even of the richer 
towns, notably Nuremberg, ran into debt irretrievably, owing 
partly to an exorbitant e.\pendilure on magnificent public build- 
ings and extensive fortifications, calculated to resist modern in- 
struments of destruction, partly to a faulty administration of 
the public debt. 

One of the principal achievements of the towns lay in the field 
of legislation. Their law was founded originally on the general 
national law, or custom, and on special privilege. New founda- 
tions were regularly provided by their lord with a charter em- 
bodying the most important points of the special law of the town 
in question. This miniature code would thenceforth be developed 
by means of statutes passed by the town council. The codifica- 
tion of the law of Augsburg in 1276 fills a moderate volume in 
print (ed. by Christian Meyer, Augsburg, 1872). Later founda- 
tions were frequently affiliated by their founders to the nearest 
existing town of importance, though that might belong to a dif- 
ferent lord. Afterwards, if a question in law arose which the 
court of a younger town found itself unable to answer, the court 
next senior in affiliation was referred to, which in turn would 
apply to the court above, until at last that of the original mother 
town was reached, whose decision was final This system was 
chiefly developed in the colonial east, where most towns were af- 
filiated directly or indirectly either to Lubeck or to Magdeburg; 
but it was by no means unknown in Germany proper. 

Italy. — ^To turn to Italy, the country for so many centuries in 
close political connection with Germany, the foremost thing to 
be noted is that here the towns grew to even greater independence, 
many of them in the end acknowledging no overlord whatever 
after the yoke of the German kings had been shaken off. On the 
other hand, nearly all of them in the long run fell under the sway 
of some local tyrant-dynasty. 

From Roman times the country had remained thickly studded 
with towns, each being the seat of a bishop. From this arose their 
most important peculiarity. For it was largely due to an iden- 
tification of diocese and municipal territories that the nobles of 
the surrounding country took up their headquarters in the cities, 
either voluntarily or because forced to do so by the citizens, who 
made it their policy thus to turn possible opponents into partisans 
and defenders. In Germany, on the other hand, nobles and 
knights were carefully shut out so long as the town's independence 
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was at stake, the members of .a princely j^arrison beince retjiiired 
to take up their abode in the citadel, separated from the town 
proper by a wall. In consequence of this, municipal life in Italy 
w^as from the first more complex, the main constituent parts of 
the population being the greater nobles, tiic lesser nobles (knights) 
and the people. l"urthermore, the bishops being in most cases the 
representatives of the imperial power, the struggle for freedom 
from the latter ended in emancipation from all temporal episcopal 
government as well. Foremost in this si niggle stood the cities 
of Lombardy, most of which all Ihroiigli the barbarian invasions 
had kc])t their walls in repair and maintaiiual some importance 
as economic centres, and whose popolo largely consisted of mer- 
chants of some standing. As early as ihe Hlh century, the laws 
of the Lombard King Aistulf distinguished three classes of mer- 
chants {nr ^oii antes), among whojn the nnijarrs rt potrntrs 
re(juired to kce[) themselves iirovided with horse, lance, shield 
and a cuirass. The valley of the Po formed the main artery of 
trade between western Europe and the East, Milan being l)esid(‘s 
the point of convergence for all Alpine passc's west of the Bren- 
ner. Lombard merchants soon spread all over wt'stern Europe, a 
chief source of their ever-increasing wealth Ixdng their employ- j 
ment as bankers of the papal see. 

The struggle against the bishops, in which a clamour for ec- 
clesiastical reforms and a striving for local s{‘lf-govt*rninent were 
strangely interwoven, had raged for a couple of geiuTati(»ns when j 
King Henry V., great patron of municipal freedom as he was, j 
legalized by a sttries of charters the status quo {('reniona, 1114, | 
Mantua, tuT)). But under his weak successors th(‘ independemee | 
of the cities reached such a i)itcli as to l)e intolerable let an (*ner- | 
gelic monarch like Frederick I. Therefore in U5S a (‘oininission ; 
was appointed embracing four Koman legists a.*^ reprt‘.s(‘ntative,s 1 
of the emi)eror, as wt‘ll as those of 14 towns, to examine into iin- ' 
perial and municipal rights. The claims of the inipi*rial govern- j 
inent were acknowledged, only such rights of self-government I 
being admitted as could be shown to lie grounded on imperial • 
charters. But when it camt‘ to carrying into effect these Rcnicag- j 
lian decrees, a general rising re.siilled. Milan was besieged liy the • 
emperor and destroyed in iiha in ncconlance with the verdict s 
of her rivals. Nevertheless, after a defeat at. Legnano in ri76 i 
Frederick was forced to renounce all ]>ret elisions t<j int<‘rference 
with the government of this cities, merely naainuig an ovta-ionkhip 
that wais not much more than formal (peace of Constance in ; 
3183). All through this war the towns hafl been supported by > 
Pope Alexander IH. Similarly uinler Fre(leri(‘k II. tht' r(‘newal of : 
the struggle between emperor and pope (l<)V(‘{ail(*d with a fre.^^h 
outbreak of the war with the ciluts, who feared lest an imperial 
triumph over the. church would likewise threaten their indt'peiid- 
once. The emperor's tleath fmally decided I he issue in their favour. 

Municipal Government, — Municipal fn^i'fioni in Italy was 
based on the formation of a commune lieaderl by elected consuls, 
usually to the number of 12 representing the three orders of 
capitani, valvassori and popolo. Fnvjuently, however, the number 
actually wielding power was much more restrictixl, anrl tlwar 
position altogether may rather bo likenial to that of their 
Roman predecessors than to that of their (German contemporaries. 
In all important matters they asked the advice ami support of 
“wise men,’^ as a body ealle<i the cmlvnza, while the popular ’ 
asseml)ly (parlamantnm, condo ^ consilium ffcnrraic) was the 
true sovereign. The consuls with the assistance of judices also 
presided in the law-courts; but besides the consuls of the com- 
mune, there were consules de pladtis specially appointed for juris- 
dictional purposes. In spite of these multifarious safeguards, 
family and political factions early destroyed the fabric of liberty. 
Party government was impossible and resort was often ha<l to 
the appointment as chief magistrate of a podesfa from among the 
nobles or knights of a different part of the country not mixed 
up with the local feuds. But the end was in most cases the 
establishment of the despotism of some leading family, such as 
the Visconti at Milan, the Gonzaga at Mantua, the della Scala in 
Verona and the Carrara in Padua. 

In Tuscany, the historic role of the cities, with the exception 
of Pisa, begins at a later date, largely owing to the ovcrlordship 


of the powerful margraves of the house of ("anossa and their suc- 
cessors, who here represented the emperor. Nevertheless, com- 
munes with consuls at their heads were formed in Tuscany much 
as elsewliere. On the other hand the Tuscan cities managed to pro- 
long the reign of liberty to a much later e]X)<'h, no podrsta ever 
quite succeeding here in his attempts to establish the rule of his 
dynasty. Even when in the 15th century the Mtaiici attained to 
power in Florence the form at least of a nqniblic was still main- 
taineil, and not till 1531 did one of them, supported by Charles 
V., assume the ducal title. 

Li)ng hefon*. the last stage, the rule <d x/1,0/0/7, was reached, the 
commune as originally constituted had e\t‘rywhere undergone 
radical changes. As early ns tin' r.dh century the lower orders in 
Florence formed an organization under otVu ers of their own, side 
by side with that of ihe commune, which was controlled by the 
gn‘at. and tlx* rich. Its establishment was followed by numerous 
c'onstitutional exi)eriments which li‘(l to constant disorder and to 
an occasional nngn of tiTror like that of the Signore Gauthier 
de Hrienn(\ iluke of Ailums ( i It wais not till after a 
rising of the lowe.-^t order t>f all, the industrial labourers, had been 
sut)pressed in 1378 {tumiiUo dd Ciompi, Ihe wool-combers), that 
(juieter limes ensued under the wise leadiM'.shif), first of the Alihzzi 
and finally of tlu‘ Medici. 

The history of lhi‘ other Tuscan towns was ecfually tumultuous, 
all of them save Lucca, after many fitful chaiig(*s, finally pass- 
ing under the sway of Florence, or the grand-diu hy of Tuscany, 
as (he State was imw ci^led. Fisa, oiH‘ linu* the niightiest, had 
b(‘en crusht‘d hetwc'en its inland neighbour and its maritime rival 
Genoa Giattle of Meloria, i.ss.f). 

Vcnice.^ — Apart in il.s const it ulioual devidopnicnit from all 
othm* towns in Italy, and, it niiglit be added, in Europe, stands 
Vtuiicc*. Almost alone among Italian (itit^s its origin does nut 
go bai k to Roman timc^s. It was nut till tlx* invasions of llun and 
I.oinbard that fugitives from the \\ax*tian mainland founded a 
mnnIxT of small ('oniniunities under electc'd tribunes, acknowl- 
edging as tlxdr sovtTeigu the empiu'or at, Gonstanlinotili'. Just 
bi‘fore orafhu* h,D, 700 the ytning republic .setuiis to have thrown 
off the rule of the Byzantine dux Uistriac rl Vrnrthic and elected 
a duke (</uge) of its own, in whom wms vested lh<‘ executive 
power, tlie right to convoki: (he popular assetuhly (rondo) and 
tippoinl (ribunt‘.s and justices. Political unity wa.s thus estab- 
li.sluxl In 103J it w’as iirovidcHl tliat no duke might appoint his 
,sixce.ssor or proctire him to l»e elected during his own lifetime. 
Besides this two councils were* appoint e<l without wdxi.se ('onsent 
nothing of importance was to lx- done. After the murder by the 
people of T)uke Mlale ‘Micliiel in 1 17^. the ancient popular meet- 
ing W’as replac'ed by a gnrat. council of from 450 to .480 members 
elected annually by .^ptx'ial ajuiointed elect <#rs in e.fjual proj)ortioa 
from eac’h of the si.x wards. Onu of ihe fiuu tions of this body was 
to ajipcdnl nx»,st of the State otiicials or their electors. There 
was also an executive council of six, (juo member from each ward. 
Besides these, the duke, who was henceforward cho.sen for life 
hy a body of x'l eleGors from among the aristocracy, would in- 
vite persons of proiuinenre (the prci^adi) in order to secure their 
assi'ut and co-operation vvhtaievcr a measure of importance was 
lo he t)lac.<»d tieiore the. great council. Only under extraordinary 
circumstances w'as the conch to be sunuTumed, in order to con- 
trol the executive the avvoffodon di commune were appointed. 
After 1310, this Ixxly developcxl into the Council of Ten (Consl^ 
Ho dr.i Dlcd)^ from which (he State iiu|ui.sition arose m the ibth 
century. The general tendency of constitutional development ia 
Wnice henceforward ran in an exactly oi)positc direction to that 
of ail other Italian cities, tow'ards a growing restriction of popular 
rights, until in 1 296 the great council was for all future time closed 
to all but tiic descendants of a limited number of noble families, 
whose names were in that year entered in the Golden Book. 

The marked steadiness in the evolution of the Venetiaa 
constitution is no doubt largely due to the fact that in Venice the 
nobility was entirely commercial. Elsewhere the presence of large 
numbers of turbulent country nobles furnished the first germ 
for the unending dissensions which ruined such promivring begin- 
nings. In Venice, on the contrary, its businesslike habits of mind 
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led the ruling class to make what concessions might seem needful, 
while both the masses and the head of the State were kept in due 
subjection to the laws. Too much stability, however, finally 
changed into stagnation, and the constitution proved too rigid 
to deal effectively with the many problems which confronted the 
government under the changed conditions of the i6th century. 

The cities of southern Italy do not here call for special atten- 
tion Several of them developed a certain amount of independ- 
ence and free institutions, and took an important part in trade 
with the East, notably so Amalfi But, after incorporation in the 
Norman kingdom, all individual history for them came to an end. 
(For Rome, sec separate article.) 

France. — In no other country is there such a clear grouping of 
the towns on geographical lines as in France, these geographical 
lines, of course, having in the first instance been drawn by his- 
torical causes. Another feature is the extent to which, in the unruly 
limes preceding the civic movement, serfdom had spread among 
the inhabitants even of the towns throughout the greater part 
of the country, and the application of feudal ideas to town govern- 
ment. In some other respects the constitution of the cities in the 
south of France has more in common with that of the Italian 
communes, and that of the northern French towns with those of 
Germany, than the constitutions of the various groups of French 
towns have with each other. 

In the group of the villes consulaires, comprising all important 
towns in the south, the executive was, as in Italy, in the hands 
of a body of consulcs, whose number ijjL most cases rose to 12. 
They were elected for the term of one year and re-eligible only 
after an interval, and they were supported by a municipal coun- 
cil which, however, as a rule was far from comprising the whole 
body of citizens. Another feature which these southern towns 
had in common with their Italian neighbours was the prominent 
part played by the native nobility. The relations with the clergy 
were generally of a more friendly character than in the north, 
and in some cases the bishop or archbishop even retained a con- 
siderable influence in the management of the town’s affairs. Dis- 
sensions among the citizens, or between the nobles and the bour- 
geois, frequently ended in the adoption of a podcstat. In sev- 
eral cities of the Languedoc, each of the two classes composing 
the population retained its separate laws and customs. The in- 
fluence of Roman law is shown by the statuts niunicipaux of many 
southern towns. In the improvement and expansion of these 
statutes a remarkable activity was displayed by means of an an- 
nual corrcctio siatulorum carried out by specially appointed 
siatutorcs. In the north, on the other hand, the carta communiae, 
forming as it were the basis of the commune’s existence, seems 
to have been considered almost as something sacred and un- 
changeable. 

The constitutional history of the communes in northern France 
in a number of points widely differed from that of these villes 
consulaires. Their origin was often the result of a revolution. 
These revolutions were in the first place directed against the 
bishops; but the higher clergy and the nobility were here distinctly 
more hostile to the aspirations of the citizens than in the south. 
As a result the clergy and the nobles were excluded from all mem- 
bership of the commune, except that those residing in the town 
might be required to swear not to conspire against it. The com- 
mune was formed by an oath of mutual help. The members were 
usually described as juraii although in some communes that term 
was reserved for the members of the governing body. None but 
men of free and legitimate birth, and free from debt and conta- 
gious or incurable disease were received. The members of the 
governing body were styled jurcs pairs or ichevins. The last was, 
however, as in Germany, more properly the title of the jurors in 
the court of justice, which in many cases remained in the hands 
of the lord. In some cases the town council developed out of this 
body; but in the larger cities, like Rouen, several councils 
worked and all these names were employed side by side. The 
number of the members of the governing body proper varies from 
12 to 100, and its functions were both judicial and administrative. 
The most striking distinction, however, as against the villes con- 
stdaires was the elevation of the president of the body to the po- 
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sition of maire or inayeur (sometime.s also called prevot, prae- 
posit us). As elsewhere, at first none but the civic aristocracy were 
admitted to take part in the management of the town’s affairs; 
but from the end of the 13th century a share had to be conceded 
to representatives of the crafts. Dissatisfaction, however, was not 
easily allayed; the lower orders applied for the intervention of 
the king; and that effectively put an end to political freedom. 
This tendency of calling in State help marks a most striking dif- 
ference from the policy followed by the German towns, where all 
classes appear to have been always far too jealous of local inde- 
pendence. The result for the nation was in the one case despotism, 
equality and order, in the other individual liberty and an inability 
to move as a whole. At an early stage the king had frequently 
come to the assistance of the communes in their struggle wdth 
their lords, and his confirmation came to be considered neces- 
sary for their lawful existence. This proved a powerful lever for 
the extension of the king’s authority. It is strange that in France 
the towns never had recourse to those inter-urban leagues which 
played so important a part in Italian and in German history. 

The Villes Tranches. — ^These two varieties, the communes 
and the villes cojisidaires, together form the group of villes libres. 
As opposed to these stand the villes fraiiches, also called villes 
prevotales after the chief officer, villes de bourgeoisie or villes 
soumises. They make up by far the majority of French towns, 
comprising all those situated in the centre of the kingdom, and 
also a large number in the north and the south. They are called 
villes f ranches on account of their possessing a franchise, a charter 
limiting the services due by the citizen to their lord ; but political 
status they had little or none. According to the varying extent .of 
the liberties conceded them, there may be distinguished towns 
governed by an elective body and more or less fully authorized 
to exercise jurisdiction; towns possessing some sort of municipal 
organization, but no rights of jurisdiction, except that of simple 
police; and, thirdly, those governed entirely by seignorial officers. 
To this last class belonged some of the most important cities in 
France, wherever the king had power enough to withhold liberties 
deemed dangerous and unnecessary. On the other hand, towns 
of the first category often came close to the villes libres, A 
strict line of demarcation, however, remained in the mutual oath 
which formed the basis of the civic community in both varieties 
of the latter, and in the fact that the villa libre stood to its lord 
in the relation of vassal and not in that of an immediate posses- 
sion. But however completemcnt assujotiie Paris might be, its 
organization, naturally, was immensely more complex than that of 
hundreds of smaller places which, formally, might stand in an 
identical relationship to their lords. Like other villes franchesy 
under the king, Paris was governed by a prevot (provost), but 
certain functions of self-government for the city were delegated 
to the company of the marchands de VeaUy that is, the gild of 
merchants whose business lay down the river Seine, to the citizens 
as such. At their head stood a prevot des marchands and four 
dchevins de la marchmidise. Other prud*hommcs were occasionally 
called in, and from 1296 prevot and echevins appointed 24 
councillors to form with themselves a parloir aux bourgeois. The 
crafts of Paris were organized in imHiers, whose masters were ap- 
pointed, some by the prevot de Paris, and some by certain great 
officers of the court. In the tax rolls of a.d. 1292 to 1300 no fewer 
than 448 names of crafts occur, while the Livre des mHiers writ- 
ten in 1268 by fitienne de Boileau, then pr 6 vdt de Paris, enumer- 
ates loi organized bodies of tradesmen or women and artisans. 
Among the duties of these bodies, as elsewhere, was the guet or 
night-watch, which necessitated a military organization under 
quartamiers, cinquantairders and dixainiers. This gave them a 
certain power. But both their revolutions, under the privot des 
marchands, Rtienne Marcel, after the battle of Maupertuis, and 
again in 1382, were extremely short-lived, and the only tangible 
result was a stricter subjection to the king and his officers. 

Flanders. — ^An exceptional position among the cities of France 
is taken by those of Flanders, more particularly the three “Great 
Towns,” Bruges, Ghent and Ypres, whose population was Flemish, 
i,e,, German. They sprang up at the foot of the count’s castles 
and rose in close conjunction with his power. On the accession of 
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a new house they made their power felt as early as itaS. After- 
wards the counts of the house of Dampierre fell into financial de- 
pendence on the burghers, and therefore allied themselves with 
the rising artisans, led by the weavers. These, howev’cr, proved 
far more unruly, bloody contlicts ensued, aiul fur a considerable 
period the three great cities ruled the whole of Flanders with a 
high hand. Their influence in the foreign relations of the country 
WMS likewise great, it being in their interest to keep up friendly 
relations with England, on whose wool the llourishing state of 
the staple industry of Flanders depended. It is a remarkable fact 
that the historical position taken up by those cities, which polit- 
ically belonged to France, is much more akin to the part playetl 
by the German towns, whereas Cambrai, whose population was 
French, was the only city politically situated in Germany, where 
a commune came to be established. 

In the Spanish pciiinsnla, the chief importance of the numerous 
small towns lay in the part they played a.s fortresses during the 
unceasing wars with the Moors. The kings therefon* extiaidt'd 
special privileges (J Micros) to the inhabitants, and they were even 
at an early date admitted to representation in tlu; Fortes. (‘)f 
greater individual importance than all the rest was Barcelona. 
Already in io6S Count Berongarius gave the city a special law 
(usaiici) based on its ancient usages, and from the i.pli tenUiry 
its commercial code became influential all over southern Europe 

The constitutions of the Scandiiuivhm towns were largely mod- 
elled on those of Germany, but the towns never attaiiu‘d any- 
thing like the same independent'e. Their dependence on the royal 
government most strongly comes out in the fact of their being 
uniformly regulated by royal law in each of the three kingdoms. 
In Sweden particularly, German merchants by law to(»k an (‘(pud 
share in the government of the towns. In Denmark their influ- 
ence was also great, and only in Norway did tiny remain hi thi* 
position of foreigners in spite of their famous settlement at Ber- 
gen. The details, as well as tho.se of the German settlenumt at 
Wisby and on the cast coast of the Baltic, belong rather to the 
history of the Hanseatic League {q.v,). Denmark apiitnirs to be 
the only one of the three kingdoms w'hcre gilds at an early date 
played a part of importance. 

BmiJOGRAPiiY. — For Germany it is best to i’onsult Richard Schroder, 
Lehfbuch dtir dculuhen Recklsi^vsvhkhte (5;th ed. Lei|j;?ig. 1907), 
ss, 5; I and 5O, where a bibliography as complete need be is given, 
both of the monographs dealing with various a.^pects of fho t question, 
and ol works on the history of indi^ddual towns. As a s»)rt <»f comple- 
ment to Schroder’s chapter.s may be coxisidenal, F. Keulgim, Urkun- 
den T.nr stddfischm Verjdssunf'.sf'csehichte (toot), a coIUutioa of 4.-57 
select charters and other documents, with a very full indeK. There 
is an excellent succinct account for general readers by Cieorg vim 
Below, ‘‘Das illtcre deutsche Stadtewesen und Bilrgcrtmn/’ Aftmo- 
graphien zur WclfgcschkhU\ vol. vi, (Bielefeld and Leip/.ig, 180.H, 
illastralcd). As for Italy, the most valuahhi general work for the 
early times is .still Karl Hegel, Geschkhtc der Stadlvvvrfitsi,ung van 
Halicn scU dcr Zeit der romhehm Ucrrs<hafi bh aum Ausgang des 
zwoljtm Jahrhimdcrls (2 vols. Leipzig, 1^4 7), in which it was for 
the first time fully proved that there is no connecLion between 
Roman and modern municipal con.slitutions. For the period from 
the 13th century it will perhrip.s be host to consult W. Assmann, 
Gesekkhte des Mittelalters, 3rd. ed., by L. Viereck, dritte Abteihmg, 
Die ktzten bddm Jahrhunderts des MitleklUrs: Deutschland, die 
SchuDciz, and (ialivn, by R. Fischer, R. Scheppig and L. Vieivck 
(Brunswick, 1906)* In thi.s volume, pp, contain an excclhmt 

account of the various Italian S(ate.s an<l ritic.s during that perwid, 
with a full bibliography for each. For France, there are the works 
by Achille Luchaire, Les Commnnes frafneahes d L'epvqufi das Capitkns 
directs (1890), and Paul Viollct, **Us Communes fran<;aise,s au moyen 
age/^ Mimoites de VAcad&mk des Tmeriptwns el HelUs 4 ettres, tome 
xsxvi. (X900>. A valuable account for France north of the Loire is 
that contained in the great work by Karl Hegel, Stddtc and Gtlden 
der germatdschen Vdlker im Mittdalter (2 vols* Leipzig, iKqi). Of 
course, there arc also numerous monographs, among which the 
following may be mentioned: Rdouard Bonvalot, Le Tiers tim d*aprh 
ta ckarte de Beaumont et ses fiHales (1884) J and A, Oiry, Les Blab- 
UssemmU de Rouen (2 vols. 1883*85) ; also a collection of documents 
by Gustave Fagnicz, Documents rektUfs d P/ustoire de Vindusirie et 
du commerce en France (« vols, 1S98, 1000) . Some valuable works 
on the commercial history of southern Europe should still be men- 
tioned, such as W* Heyd, Gesckichte des Levantekandeh im MUtelaJi- 
ter (2 vote. Stuttgart, 1879; French edition by Furcy Raynaud, 2 
vote: XS85 improved by the author), recognized as a standard 
WOtk; -Adolf ^hatme, Mandelsgesckkkte der romaemchen Vdlker des 


Mittclmecrgt'bictcs bJi> ziim limic dvr Krru'^zuge (Munich and Berlin, 
j()00) ; Aioss SduilLe, Crsrliidifv dv^ niit tclaitvrhrhrn Handels und 
Verkehn zzaischen lVestiIeuLs( hJand luid Ilahen niit Aitsi^rhluys Vene- 
digs (2 vols. Leipzig, tcjoo) ; L GohLchniidl , 1 ' f:ive}\s(i[grschichte des 
llandelsrechts (vol. i. SiullgarL, 1891). (F. K.) 

COMMUNICATIO-N: .svt’ R\ii.\v.\\s: Raihvay Signalling; 
Signal; Sir.xALUNt;; Wirkli'-ss, 'IVi-kgrarii ; Tgucphone; 
Broadcasting, IIkliograiui , 'rKLK\’isi<»N ; Skmai^hgkk; Morse 
(^JUK; F.-vnro mktkk. 

COMMUNICATIONS. In military language, Ihe system of 
coinmunitatiun for .su]>pl3', roinforcemtail , (‘vaeiniiion of wounded, 
etc.. 1)3' road, rail, navigable wateiways and air, between an army 
and its base [q.vS) or bases of oixTation ineliisive, 

COMMUNISM, a term originally used a-- ahnosi synonymous 
with Socialism. Both conceptions ct>\(‘r a nuiltitii(U‘ of ideas: 
Lit(»i)iaii d{‘s('ripti()ns of an ideal soeii-ty (as in IMato's Republic)] 
shar]) criticism of the unequal dist i ibul ion of wealth and happiness 
in jiresent society, soEiietinies on moral grounds (as in More); 
the application of the prima'ph* of equality to practical conditions, 
especialK' to the world of (‘coiiomics; and tinally the most far- 
reachitig political schemes, which aim at nothing less than the 
reconstruction of tin* whole S3'.st(‘m of .^'ocii‘iy. Common to all 
these variatii'ns, without exteption. is their rejection of private 
{>r()perty (in general only pri\at<‘ o\vnt*r.^'!iip of ilu* means of pro- 
duction, ])ut with the b'reiich Sociali'^t.'^ and Communists also, to 
a large exlent, owmo'shij^ of articles (jf consum[)lion ). They thus 
advocate a form of productivui whl'di is in tht* hands of the com- 
munity: in whiih the ownership of tiu* means of production is 
V(‘.sted in the coiiiinunit}'. It is, liowever, mon* usual, and also 
mcire ]’»ractical, to confine tla* wt^rds ‘’Sm'ialism” and ‘'Coni- 
miini.sm" to those, systems and nnnvnuiiis which aim at com- 
nuinalizmg the means of prodtution, ju.'-iify thidr pursuit of this 
end b\’ a .scientific analysis of the capitalist .system of economics, 
and in tlu'ir efforts to ngudi it. t'ount principally on the support 
of th(‘ ma.s.ses of industrial workmen, tlie proletariat and the nu- 
merous clas.ses of lower cku'ks. td(‘. In pre-er}[)i(ali.st limes wealth 
lay (‘s.seiitially in superfluil}' of articles of corn^umption, iirecious 
metals, hou.se.H, and landed projMTCv. InjusticiL where it occurred, 
wa,s in the disirUmtion, aiuI evi'r3’ ndorm of .sociidy W’as ba.sed on 
moral grounds. 

Wealth Mainly Embodied as CapitaL — In th(* capitalist 
age. wealth cond.sts of jiroductive plant (wharfs, factorie.s, ware- 
hou.'^es). Thus ihc^ private ownershij) of the means of pnxluction 
has come to be cjuestioned, and altered di.Nribution contemplates 
iht* abolition of private wealth, /.c., the transference of the means 
of ])n>duction to natitmal ownership. It is convt'nient to apply the 
IcTin *‘('omnninism" to tbost^ movements in particular which rest, 
to a greater (m les.s degnaq on M.ar.x’.s and KngeLs’ Communist 
Afnnifeslo, whicli idtaitif)^ comnumi.^in with the (’ause of the pro- 
letariat, va.s a party to fh(‘ class w%ar, and which, as the corollary to 
this train of thought. look to the cornrnunalirdng of the means of 
production to bring about not merely increa.sed total production 
and ttjfal consumption, and ju.sler distribution, but also a radical 
reorganization of all conditions of life wdirilsocvcr, all creative 
achievement, the wdiole spiritual content. s of the* age. According 
to such view.s, ii is not possible to plan cemditions of living in 
advance, in the style of a Utopian romance. No inventive power, 
no fantasy is strong enough to th'duco a world from Ofie general 
principle; it must ho moulded by mankind through life, through 
the development of cxijerience. This is the communistic conclu- 
sion drawn from a .sociological .survey of historical development. 

Communism nncl anarchism are often identirujd by their political 
enemies; but this is Jiot: ju, stifled, cither by common asage or by 
the programmes of the partie.s concerned. The Corn-law Rhymer’s 
lines on the subject arc* amusing, but apply only to the baser sort: 

What is a Communist ? One that has yearnings. 

For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Teller or I>ungler, or both, he is willing 
, To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 

Such sneers at Communist ideas are cheap. They interpret as 
vulgar spite, a spiritual movement based oiv the deepest moral mo- 
tives and reject, not only the Utopian communi.sm, but also the 
modem form, with its sociological, historical and economic basis., 
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Plato’s Utopian Communism.— The most influential of all 
works of Utopian communism was Plato’s Republic. In Plato’s 
Republic not only is private property aboli hed, but marriage also ; 
children are educated by the State, art is banished as seduction 
of the soul, the world is stripped of all ideologies, mercilessly 
‘‘disenchanted” and reconstructed rationally. The differentiation 
between the sexes also disappears. It is, however, too often for- 
gotten that these radical measures are applicable only to the two 
leading or ruling classes: the warriors and the (ruling) philoso- 
phers, who have to renounce any sort of private life, in order to 
carry out their duties properly. The citizens, however, on whose 
labour the whole communal life is based, who only produce, but 
do not rule, anti can take no decisions of importance for the whole 
community, live the ordinary life. They cun acquire property; 
they can, and indeed should, found families. 

The Utopia of Thomas More is equally radical, but confines 
itself in the main to criticism. Neither here nor, indeed, anywhere 
in the communist Utopias do we find the constructive principle of 
the new social system; criticism alone gives us no picture of so- 
ciety. Thomas More is thus obliged to accept slavery as the foun- 
dation of society, in order to be able to build up society as an 
ideal state, without “disagreeable work.” He could obviously not 
conceive of any way in which his ideals, which included general 
education for citizens, a six-hour working-day, health reforms, etc., 
could be carried through without slavery. The age of these Uto- 
pian systems is long since past. Formerly it bore fruit in works 
such as Campanclla’s Sotmenstaat, Harrington’s Oceana, and 
Fenclon’s Voyage dans FUc des plalsirs; but works of this type 
have ceased to appear to-day. Utopia, too, is more like reality 
to-day, as we see, for instance, in various novels of the future by 
H. G. Wells, while a book like Ballod’s Zukunjtssiaat fails to 
achieve any wide success, precisely because it confines itself to 
mere facts and to reducing dreams of the future to sober problems 
of statistics and organization. The examination and analysis of 
the forms of society, the study of the most various historical social 
types, has given criteria by which to judge the present order, and 
led men to seek bases for the new society in the “stream of 
events.” lntc;rcst in ideal postulates which fail to reveal in them- 
selves how they are to be carried into practice, has weakened. 

The era of socialistic and communistic experiments is also 
passed. Morris Hillquit, in his History of Socialism in the United 
States (1Q03) divides these into (1) sectarian, (2) Owenistic, (3) 
Fourieristic, and (^i) Icaristic. The last echo of these ambitions (a 
meagre ghost of the glorious plans of the Utopists) must be sought 
in the modern experimental settlements which enticed so large a 
following in the Continent of Europe after the War. The modern 
develop?nent of communist thought, as has been said above, lays 
chief stress on overcoming the conflict of classes by abolishing 
private ownership of the means of production. By capture of the 
means of production it is hoped to liberate the oppressed and to 
emancipate the proletariat. Communism is peculiar, in that, basing 
itself on the utterances of Marx and Engels, it holds that this end 
is only attainable by means of a revolution. Revolution is not re- 
jected by Socialism as a last resort for overcoming historical and 
social obstacles; but modern Communism regards revolution as 
necessary and a period of the dictatorship of the proletariat based 
on open terror as the only means of creating the Socialist economic 
and social system. 

Modern Developments. — Communism has undergone very 
far-reaching changes since the World War, not so much in theory 
as owing to its international expansion. Russia, by coming under 
the rule of a Communist Party, has become the parade ground of 
communist practice. Communism, in its Russian form, has some 
remarkable features which originally did not belong to it. Modem 
communism repudiates erstwhile beliefs when it regards the social 
revolution as possible in every capitalist country of Europe with- 
out regard to the stage of its economic development. This 
clearly springs from its thesis of a world revolution which can 
break out anywhere, and which must then spread from the coun- 
try of origin over the* whole world. Modem Communism, other- 
wise known as Leninism, based as it is on the Communist Mani- 
festo issued by Marx and Engels in 1848, emphasizes the initial 
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necessity of civil war. It regards the victims of the Paris Com- 
mune as the advance-guard in the battle for the emancipation of 
the proletariat which was stamped out with bloodshed. Similarly, 
the 1905 revolution in Russia is treated as a prelude to Commun- 
ism. Communism in its Russian form is closely allied to syndical- 
ism but not to anarchism, as is often falsely maintained. Syndical- 
ism is the revolt of the rank and file of the workers against the 
democratic State, against capitalism, but also against trade union 
bureaucracy. It is born of impatience of the compromises brought 
by daily life. It is the transplanting of the clan vital into the social 
conflict. Just as syndicalism places action above everything, and 
moreover direct action (not only strikes but also sabotage) just as 
it seeks to conquer the capitalist structure even at the cost of the 
temporary destruction of productive forces, so also in the case 
of modern Communism (Bolshevism) force is the necessary road 
to success and the militant period constitutes a necessary training 
of the proletariat for the control of society. On the other hand, 
Communism differs from syndicalism in that the latter glorifies 
the “militant minority” and believes that a determined minority 
is necessarily superior both in wisdom and power to the loosely as- 
sociated majority, whereas Communism considers that the acqui- 
escence, at least, of the majority must be obtained by propaganda. 
This is, indeed, necessarily a long process, involving, unfortun- 
ately but inevitably the sacrifice of an entire generation. Further- 
more, syndicalism is in revolt against all forms of centralized 
control, above all, of economic processes. If the proletariat is to 
achieve its aim it must as a class elect its own representatives. 
Just as in the French commune the sections, i.e., the individual city 
quarters, elected their representatives directly, so also Russian 
Communism has created a similar direct representation of the 
proletariat in the workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ councils. 

The Soviet System. — ^I’his Soviet system tended, however, 
from the very first to centralization of the administrative appa- 
ratus. The reason lies in the theory of dictatorship. The pro- 
letariat, according to Communist ideas, docs not form a political 
body suitable for democratic organization. For, according to 
Communist theories, the proletariat at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion is no homogeneous mass but contains within itself the vari- 
ous stages of historical development. Only the most enlightened 
workmen employed in the technically most advanced branches of 
industry are capable of grasping the situation. The great mass of 
the workmen employed in medium and small workshops, or in 
handicraft, the exploited, degenerate masses of the home workers 
are not in a po.sition to recognize their interests and their “social 
status” in the moment when revolution breaks out. For the dom- 
ination of the bourgeoisie and of capital is not only an economic 
and (in the first stages of the industrial system) a physical dic- 
tatorship. The bourgeoisie, according to Communist theory, rules 
over the proletariat, not only by virtue of unemployment and 
through the police; its rule is at the same time a spiritual one, in 
that the whole ideas and ambitions of the workman are perverted 
by the interests of the bourgeoisie. A proletarian revolution, there- 
fore, based on democratic franchise, even if confined to the work- 
men, would have little chance of success, and the proletariat must, 
therefore, trust to its advance-guard, the Communist Party, which 
includes only a small fraction of the workmen. For all these 
reasons the Soviet system, which originally (1905) had been based 
on democratic ideas, was soon transformed; voting was made 
public, in order to ensure the election of Communists. The Com- 
munist Party, furthermore, drew up the lists of candidates in such 
a way that candidates other than Communists could not be elected 
in the electoral assemblies. The system of indirect election to the 
higher Soviets serves the same purpose. The working proletariat 
alone is entitled to vote for these bodies; the other social classes, 
in so far as they exist at all, are deprived of any political rights as 
“exploiters.” It is hoped, however, that this system will come in- 
creasingly to enjoy the true and unfeigned support of those ruled 
by it. This is to be achieved, first and foremost, by the system of 
education, which is to make the ideas of Communism the com- 
mon heritage of the coming generation. 

According to modern communist theory, the working classes 
as such are quite capable of seizing the power of the State, but 
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not of maintaining it with success. For this purpose they require 
a committee which acts for them: the Communist I’arty. This 
party must therefore guide the dictatorship during the period of 
civil war, and hence it is necessary I hat only members of the Com- 
munist Party, or those in sympathy with it, should be elected to 
the councils. The period of dictatorship is regarded as a transi- 
tional stage, in which a freely democratic expression of will would 
lead to the victory of the count t‘r-revolution, in view of the greater 
mobility and the economic strength of the former ruling clas.sos. 
It is only when the socialist society has been achieved that a fn‘e 
expression of will and the represent alien of the whole people is 
again possible. Communists do not reject the current conception.^ 
of democracy because they believe in the supiu'iority of the few, 
but because they believe that the phrases of democracy bear no 
relation to present rcaJities. True democracy is held to lie unrea- 
lizable in capitalist society bccaui-e of the fundainc'iital helr)lessnt‘ss 
of the propcrtyless man; parlianienlary forms only .serve to veil 
the reality of the ‘‘bourgeois dictatorship” iiy an a])pearancc of 
popular consent which is rendered unn‘al by llie capitalist control 
of the social structure. 

Theory of the Dictatorship. — Tint modern {>racfitt* of <\^m- 
miinism, especially the Dictatorsliip of the Frohdariat and its 
maintenance by the Terror, has its theoretical ba.^is in the “true 
Marxian doctrine of the ISlatt‘,” as this wa.'^ developed by Marx 
and Engels. According to this, the StaU‘ is not the reality of the 
ethical itiea, nor tint realization of a universally valid sy.stimt of 
law, nor a power standing alnive society, but tht‘ State is an organ 
of class rule, an organization of the tcxploiting class in powiT at 
any lime for the maintenance of its external conditions of ]»ro(luc- 
tion, and esiiecially -for the suppre.ssion of the ex{>loite(i class. It 
is iintaliy a “special forett of repression” even in the case (^f the 
democratic State. Hence it can nevtT rcpre.sent tlie wliole society, 
except where this consists of one class — the proletariat. For ! 
whereas all previous class struggles hav(* resulted sin»ply in the | 
rule of a new minority, the victory of the proh^tariat carries with i 
it the emancipation of the whole of humanity, because th«‘re is no I 
remaining class below tlu‘m to be fr(‘ed. 'riic struggle of the W(»rk- 
ing class is thus the struggle of the humanity of the future. 

When the State seizes the mean.s of prinluctiv)!) in tin* name of 
society (and that is the social revolution), tiuui, :m<l not till Hum, 
docs it represent the whole socit‘ty. d’hen governineni uver jht- 
sons is replaced by the administration of things and the c:t>ntro] 
over productive proc(*ss(\s. 'Fhe Slate is not “abolislKni’'; it dhr.s 
out. “The machine of thi; Stale is ])ut. into the imi'ieum of an- 
tiquities, alongshlc of the .spinning whec*I and the i)fonze axe” 
(Engels;. For in proportion as the j}roIetarian Slate carries out its 
task of suppre.ssing clas.s dislinction.s, it destroys ii.s own class 
basii^, and the Slate a.s a special organ of cla.s.s power and repres- 
sion give.s way to the machinery of :i homogeneou.s coininunist 
society. It is only in this sub.scqutuU phase of commumVm that i 
freedom becomes realizable. This end cannot be aitained iinnu^di- 
ately by the contjue.st of the Stale }>owcr. If the proletariat over- 
throws the bourgeois government and ttike.s o\x*r the army and 
the administration, Socialism and the cla.s.^less .soci(*ly are not yet 
achieved. On the contrary, the workers must thim, by means of 
the dicialorship of the j.)roiet.ariat, take un<l maintain ]'jo.ssession of 
the State as the ‘Especial force of repn^s-sion” for keeping under 
the bourgeoisie. This is, brielly, the theory. 

Practical Modifiication$. — Since communism to-<lay is no 
longer a mere theoretical political system, but has hoconie a po- 
litical power, it is going through different phasc.s. There arc 
the rapidly changing conditions which may necessitate quick 
changes in tactics or even the temporary sacnTice of principles. As 
the Soviet State has developed in Russia, many concessions have 
had to be made to economic necessities. The early militant phase 
of war Communism gave place to the new economic policy and to 
a far-reaching recognition of private trade and in particular of 
the right of the peasant to the free disposal of his products, sub- 
ject to certain fixed taxation. The economic policy of the Com- 
munists attempted at first to abolish monetary transactions, but 
was soon forced to re-establish a stable currency, because every 
complex economic transaction requires a standard of computation. 


Finance, loo, i.s developing in the direction intwitable in any com- 
paratively primitive econoinie system: indirec I taxation takes the 
first place. The Soviets are anxious to extiuui the ."yMein of con- 
cession.s, to attract foreign ca}ntal into the (a)iintry, and are at- 
tempting to get long-term credits. Int er-relatitms are thus of 
necessity established with the capitalist worlti, the legal bases of 
which are to a certain degree lecogni/a^d. On the other hand, 
nationalized industry was still increasing in tu-’S. and the 
monopoly of foreign trade remained the strongest bulwark of 
C'ommuiiist eCf>noinic policy. 

The Soviet Union is .still essentially in a t ransitional con- 
dition, and it may bit argiu^d that it has very liille right to the 
name of Uommuiiisin at all. t'ornnuirn^'l thought in other coun- 
tries has been relatively little affected by ihe t hangt‘s m Russian 
practice, and is still very greatly inlhieio'ed by the theoretical 
writings of Lenin and the poliii(‘S advocated ])y the Third inter- 
national (see Kissn, 1 \ i KKN,vri«>s'Ai.. 'i'ui' ; Just as the po- 
litical de\c‘lc)pnient of the iqth cemiiry was profoundly modified 
by the Fnauh Kewohition, so ei<uioinic life during tlic* present 
century will c'ontimie to feel llu* ^‘p^^ul^^ion ol tlu‘ ideas of the 
Ru.ssian Rcw'olut (‘ven were a luwv Xapoleon to arise* and to re- 
store the former capitalist .sy>ti-m in Rn.^^ia. d'he strength of the 
Uominunist movem«-nt out.^ide Kiis'^ia varie.s greatly in different 
iountrii‘s, l>eing greatest wherever economic distress is most 
i acutely fell. The continuance of ihi* intensive proiiagaiula of the 
i 'rhird Inicunational. despite vi-ry prejinlicial eftei ts on the ])ulitical 
I relation.s betwevn tlu*^ SiAu'id State and other (lovernnu*nls, is 
I mainly attributable to ihe beliid' that the Russian expi*rimeiit de- 
I pend.s for its lasting sue cess uixm the ai coinplishimait of the 
world hW'olution. {.SVe Lv rhf.SAi loXAi., 'I'iik. ; 

bnuaooRAeuv. K. MarK and F. Kngid.'-, 77/e (*oww//>//s 7 Manifesto 
.Mar.x, Caininl (tSSyi; N. Lenin, Th’ Siatv ami Rmolution 
frgiy) anc! lA'jt d'/n/f Conimur.hm, an InjantiU' Disorder (io.!0); 
N. Hukharin and K. Pivol/ra/lunidcy 77/e AR(* <-/ Communism, trims, 
bv K. and i*;tul Udasvtnv, j. ('Iijni{‘, 77/e Jliird Communist 

International : Its Aims and Metiuals ; (L Sorel, (at Deeomposi- 

tion (in Mtir.xisme, ^p'd c‘d. (loa;) ; .M. Ifivr, .1 (tuidr to the Study of 
Marv: an Introdiutorv Course Jor idasus and Sltidy Chrles (io;*.l); 
W. .Sornbart, Her Froietari ,t he Si^iialistnus *M/ar.ve.■w//^." Sozialismus 
and soziale Feu'erjiny, (loth ed. ol Jena, A. Watc'rs JJEvolu- 

tion du Afarxisme dejnas la mart de Marx (lirie*>eU. -'rr also 

Reports of ihe rvL And, jrd, 4lk, .*rt// and Mh World Con\\resses of the 
Communist Inter national The Communist Revieta, npr, 

bv the C’oannuni.d Party in (Ireal Hriiain. Abo ddtesvs of the 
Communh t International, complete, d.v adopted hy the Second Con- 
l[rrss held in Mosroxe, Aut^., ujco, etc, (lo.'i); Sprcihes and Docu- 
ments of the Sixth -Mam hester ' ConfereUf c of the ('ommanist Tarty 
of Great Hrittiin, May ly, iS and to, roa./. (L Lukaccs Lenin, 
(Viemu); British lV:ulc< \,adu>n (aun'iTss; Russia: The 0 ft ciat Report 
(d ihe Drithh Trades (dtion Delegation to Russia and Caueasia (iQ:iS); 
Der neue A'urs. Reden dcr (ienosseoi liucharin und Sinoiojew (1025); 
J. Stalin, Leninism (London, maS) ; Soviet Unian Vearhook edited hy 
A. A. Santalov and Louis Segal (London, ig.'?) ; Prof. Haonscl, 
Moi^kau; Der Steuer.\ystem Sowjctrusslamh (igjfp, (E, Lk.) 

communis:^ primitive. Many societiccs which are 

da.s.sified as primitive <ir a.s belonging to the. locvc-r culture, ex- 
hibit. feature**; wdu'ch have* given ri.sct to the vic*w that communistic 
priiu;ipie.s regulate their ecenunnic system. 'J'hus, among the 
Lliota Kagas of Assam ‘‘land can be held either hy the village, 
a murmy ^ — ineids house — a clan, or an irulividual. The land 
close to a village is usually w'astc land and common property, as 
are the rights of ‘poi.soning^ in certain pools. Every owns 

laud wdiich is the property of the nwntnyt a.s a whole and not of 
any individuals in it. U is workcrcl by the boys of the momng, 
* . . A very large proportion of tint land in lint Lhota country is 
clan land, which is held in common by all uiemlxTs of that pr- 
ticular clan in the village. . . , Heirlooms such as the ancient 
doos and sjHiars which a Lhota so prizes arc held in trust by the 
senior member of the clan in the village*’ (J, P. Mills, Lhota 
Naftas, 1922, p. 97). Corporate ownership by clans or fttonin^s, 
and common rights over waste land cannot fairly be called com- 
munistic. They indicate — ^what is already true of the majority of 
lower culture societies — that the kindred, or biologic, groups of 
which those societies are composed (see Trike and Clan) have 
economic functions in the sum of social life. It is asserted em- 
phatically by Rivers {History of Melanesian Society, i9i4» 
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ii. p. 146 scq.) that “it is clear that definite communism of prop- 
erty still nourishes in one form or another throughout Melanesia.” 
He states in support of this that “at Pentecost, not long ago, all 
property was owned by the vera 7 ia or social group within the 
moiety, and that this communistic ownership still persists in the 
case of canoes.” He saw in certain features of ceremonial in the 
Banks Islands survivals of communism, and found at Eddystone 
“a large degree of community in the ownership of land” which 
“belongs to a group of persons brought into relationship with one 
another by kinship.” In a later chapter {ibid. p. 384 seq,) 
he argued that a communistic people would need money, not for 
internal economic functions, but only for external transactions, 
and associated the use of money with the disappearance of com- 
munism. In elaborating the theory of culture movements in 
Polynesia he found that the communism in Polynesia was char- 
acteristic of the earlier settlers, who accepted the later immi- 
grants as chiefs — “endowed with Divine attributes” and “able to 
obtain all they needed for the asking.” People enjoying these 
ample privileges would need no money. The picture is incomplete 
because it raises the suspicion that the chiefs — licensed plunderers 
— kept their booty to themselves. 

The intimate investigations made by Malinowski in the Tro- 
briands, disclose facts which warrant the conclusion that “there 
is a strict definition in the rights of everyone, and this makes 
ownership anything but communistic” {Crime and Custom, 1926, 
p. 19}. Clearly, therefore, we must distinguish between control, 
exploitation, utilization and ownership-^and we must be prepared 
to find that social groupings which sometimes coincide and are 
identical with, and at other times cut right across, biologic group- 
ings such as the clan, are endowed with economic functions which 
constitute their unity and give them their value. That primitive 
ownership, as we now know il, is tempered by rights of others, is 
hardly a proof of prior communism. Among the Ba-Ila (//a- 
speaking Peoples, vol. i., p. 339), ‘'My collateral grandfather’s 
property is mine potentially. I may enter my grandfather’s 
brother s village, spear his oxen, or rob his fields with impunity.” 
Elsewhere, in the Torres Straits {Report, vol. v., p. 146), “The 
nephew, even if ciuite a small boy, could take, lose, spoil or de- 
stroy anything belonging to his (maternal) uncle and the uncle 
would utter no word of reproach or anger.” The fact is that 
“reciprocity, the give and take principle, reigns supreme also 
within the clan, nay within the nearest group of kinsmen. As we 
have seen already, the relation between the maternal uncle and 
his nephews, the relations between brothers, nay the most unselfish 
relation, that between a man and hi.s sister, are one and all 
founded in mutuality and the repayment of services.” (B. Ma- 
linowski, Crime and Cusiom, 1926, p. 47.) 

It is suggestive of the difficulties of this topic, some of which 
are, perhaps, due to awkward' uses of a terminology which has 
specialized connotations, that in his account of the Andaman 
islanders (1922, p. 41) Prof. Radcliffc Brown states that “The 
economic life of the local group, though in effect it approaches to 
a sort of Communism, is yet based on the notion of private 
property.” Land is sometimes in common, but there is private 
ownership of trees of economic value. Priority of labour entails 
ownership, but the custom of constantly exchanging presents, and 
the strong feeling that no request should be refused, result in the 
constant circulation of “almost every object” which they possess. 
Every man is expected to do his share in providing both himself 
and others with food, and in its distribution regard is had to 
seniority. E. T, Man {Andaman Islanders^ 1880, p. 29) records 
that the oko-pai-ads, dreamers of dreams, who are credited with 
the possession of supernatural powers, often arrange with those 
who lavish gifts upon them to keep available for them articles 
not immediately needed, which are thereby bespoken and not 
pailable as gifts to others. Therefore, at a low level of culture, 
individual ownership is recognized but is tempered by the sense 
of solidarity and mutuality, which places generosity high as a 
virtue. Here, too, as throughout the lower culture, when viewed 
closely, personality and individuality are factors in the economic 
as in all other aspects of social life. The subjective character 
of the lower culture attitude towards property finds its expression 


in the sentimental value attached by modern communities to the 
old and v’enerable. The economic attitudes of the lower culture 
comprise respect of heirlooms, but in their normal working ex- 
hibit the principle of reciprocity of service — a far different thing 
from Communism, however defined — just as the social order of 
lower culture groups is based on the ultimate facts of inequality 
of men, leaving theories of equality and rights to purblind 
theorists. {Sec works quoted in text.) 

COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL: International, 

The 

COMMUNITIES, INDUSTRIAL, group systems of 
housing employees and their families near isoiatccl factories, pro- 
vided by the factory owners. Although employers’ housing in the 
United States is as old as industry itself, it was not until the latter 
part of the 19th century, when economic conditions following the 
Civil War made it necessary for owners to provide, if not com- 
pletely control, the living conditions of employees, that industrial 
communities came into any great prominence. Since that time, 
when the Pullman and southern mill villages were established, such 
communities have become common all over the United States, 
especially in the regions of the Western coal fields. New England 
textile mills and the Ohio rubber factories. The degree to which 
the company owns and controls the village activities varies con- 
siderably, but often the employees have a voice in the Municipal 
Government. In the better type of industrial communities streets 
are laid out, houses constructed, water supply and sewage systems 
constructed and stores arc operated w’here food, clothing and fuel 
may be bought at reduced prices. Physicians and visiting nurses 
are maintained by the factory officials, while education is con- 
ducted through clinics, day nurseries and hygiene classes. Often 
the company helps to support the public schools and to conduct 
night classes, and it frequently provides gymnasium and recreation 
facilities. Working further on the theory that good living condi- 
tions result in increased production, there is a growing tendency 
among some of the more progressive factory owners to plant 
trees, set aside parks and generally to combine the aesthetic with 
the utilitarian in the make-up of industrial communities. 

COMMUNITY CENTRES, a phra.se used in the United 
States to describe rooms or buildings, often public school build- 
ings, in which all residents of a village, small town, or neighbour- 
hood of a city may meet for entertainment, recreation, educational 
pursuits, cultural, civic, or other activities. Groups of worntm, 
agricultural organizations, religious associations, or community 
societies representative of the major social groups in the com- 
munity, administer the buil(ling.s not owned by governmental 
agencies. 

Community centres have developed largely in the United Stales 
since 1910 and are steadily increasing in number. Community 
solidarity became a matter of public interest during the World 
War, but in general the complexity of group organization and 
differentiation in social, civic and industrial life have created 
a feeling of need for co-ordination and common understanding 
among the residents of a district. Community centres are the 
chief result of this desire for neighbourhood unity. Thirty-two 
States and the District of Columbia have laws providing for 
community use of school buildings. Community centres are 
encouraged by State departments of education, university exten- 
sion departments, farm organizations and at least thrtie national 
associations. (L. E. 

COMMUNITY CHEST, a designation in the United States 
for the system under which the social agencies of a city combine to 
raise their funds by making one collective appeal each year. Origi- 
nally, it meant a financial federation allotting to each social service 
organization its budget from the common fund contributed by the 
community. By 1928 the term had become more clastic and des- 
ignated the arrangement in those cities where idea.s and plans were 
pooled as well as finances. The central financing body is now 
either a council of social agencies; a federation of contributors; a 
council of social agencies with some direct representation of con- 
tributors; a federation of contributors and a federation of social 
agencies acting separately with budget liaison; or a federation of 
contributors and a federation of social agencies acting as one body 
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with a joint staff. 

Denver was the first city to institute a community rhcst (icSSS). 
Cleveland next adopted the plan in 3913. Not until 1917, as an 
outgrowth of war chests when contributions were put into a C(mi- 
nxon fund out of which war-time philanthropii's wt‘rc nu-t, did 
community chests become common. There were then 14; 85 in 
1923; and 400 were known in the United States and Canada on 
Dec. 31, 1929, according lo the American Association for Com- 
munity Organization. There was a sharp controversy about them 
for some years, but their permanence is now recognized. On Feb. 
20, 192S, at the Citizens’ Conference, W'ashington, D.C., the 
secretary of commerce said: '‘They rei)resent prol:>al)ly our great- 
est advance in the administration of charity.’' It is claimed they 
spare people repeated charity solicitation. I'leveland, lor inslance, 
has 56 members of its community chest uniting in a single a]>pi*al; 
they eliminate waste of publicity and other resources ])y individ- i 
uai organizations and prevent overlapping by diilereni agencies j 
in any one .social welfare field. If the ai^peai tc) the community for 
funds does not reach the sum set, the budget allotment to each 
agency is cut down accordingly. Ninettam out of S3 coniniunity 
chests have been uniformly succo.ssful in driv'cs. WIutc the fiiKin- 
cial goal has not been reacht;d, the revenue untK‘r the new system 
has been greater than under the old. Cleveland's avcTage annual 
chest yield is $.^,103,328 as again.st the pre-chest estimate of 
000,000; Detroit’s $2,765,306, as against $Soo,ooo; Cincinnati’s 
$1,802,104, as again.st $500,000; St. Louis’ $r, 200,000, as against 
$535,000 ; Minneapolis’ $1,150,162, as against $,| 00,000; and Den- 
ver’s $609,650, as against $50,000. According to a 1928 estimate 
community chests raise $66,000,000 annually for scxa'al widfare 
work in the United States. Cities outside the United Sfafe.s which 
have recently adoplecl th<* ])Ian are Cape Town and Havana. 

COMMUNITY DRAMA AND COMMUNITY 
THEATRE: J ATTLE ThkATKE JMoVKME.S’T. 

COMMUNITY FOUNDATION, or COMMUNITY 
TRUST, THE, in the United States i.s an agency (jrganizt‘d for | 
the permanent adniinislrntiun uf funds placed in trust for public 
educational, charitable, scif^idific, or luaievolent purpos<‘S. '’Fhe ; 
first of such trusts to be organized was the Cleveland Foundation, 
brought into existence in Jan* 191*1 by tlu^ Clevelanrl 'frust Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O. (q.v.). Its funnd(T was Frederick Harris 
Coff, then president of the Cleveland 'Frust (Company. The funda- 
menial plan of organization of the Clevtdaiid foundation has 
been closely followed by nearly all subsequent cornu iimity fecun- 
dations* It has four chnrnctfTislic feafure.s: (1) Its fund.s are lud 
the gift of a single individual or family, but the: union of numep 
ous large and small gifts left, at different limes by various donors 
and designed to promote the well-being of mankind. (2) These 
funds arc placed in the custody of banks and (rust companies 
charged with the duty of .safeguarding and investing fhem, but 
have no voice in directing their expenditure. f.C) The inronie of 
the funds is disbursed by a comnjitlee, changing through rotation 
of appointments, chosen for their knowledge oi the cdactitional, 
charitable and ]>enevolent needs of the tim<s and selected in 
major part by public officials* (4) This distribution comnntlee 
must respect and observe the expressed dt-sirc of tlie fouiuler 
of a trust as to the particular purpose for whi<'h it shall l>e a[4>lied, 
subject to the condition that if it shall appear thrtt cirrunistan<'(‘s 
have $0 changed since the execution of the will or dec^d of trust 
as to render unnecessary, undesirable, impractical or 3 mpos.sible 
a literal compliance with its terms, a resolution adopted by the 
committee may operate to free the instrument of gift frorn any i 
specific restriction or provision. The fundamental characteristics 
of the cornmuuity foundation may be summarized a.s providing 
for the union of numerous gifts instead of a single largo one; 
arranging for the business control of the investments, and the 
social control of the expenditures; and the attempt to substitute 
contemporary wisdom for foresight in the use of the income. 

in the years since the Cleveland Foundation was organized 
there have been established more than 75 such trusts, with about 
2^0 banto and trust companies as their trustees* In some cases 
thero is only one trustee, and in others several. This latter arrange- 
ment is known as the multiple trusteeship. In nearly ail cases 
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the object ivc.s are broadly slatefl the promotion of the 

welMieing of mankind, and t*'>pvcially that uf the inhabitants of 
the cit:v wliere the foundation is locaieii. 

In 1935 there wen* 10 lommiaiity lountlaiions '‘aeh of which 
had acliv(‘ primifial funds hi sums oi .$;.ooo,ooc or niort‘. These 
10 community foundiilions were iouded in tfie following ditferent 
' cities in the Unileil States: Lost urn Buitaio, Fliic.igo. Uieveland, 

I Denver, liiilianapidis. New Vork, Ricrimund, S.inia Karbara, and 
in \Vtniii[»eg, Canada. In the « :ise oi eai h ot tiu'se and 

also in that of inan\’ others, it is known that v, ills cd certain per- 
sons are in exi.^iiHice that will bring beqiu'sis lo the organizations 
in future yiMr.s, and in .some of tluve in.sLirnrs in very larg(^ sums 
of mon(‘y. 

In 1925 soim* 16 ditt’rnnf cuniniiiniiy foundatitms distributed 
nearly $4^0,000 of income In the year m.’S there were 26 which 
! dishur^'ed about $i)OO.ooo. In s 03 - the numlier that had begun to 
' distribute fumi< had im re.-a^ed n» ^|. and the dislrilmt ituis to 
more than $1,000,000 Ida' a« pritui])al funds of the 7S com- 
luuiiify foundati<»iis e.-a-ting in 1035 vere appr(»xiniateiy $4o,75o,- 
ooo in amount. (L. i\A.} 

COMMUNITY KITCHEN. In tin' Uniled States there 
has beam, since luio. an im rea.sing tendency <-‘n the part of 
Americans to take their meals ouisiih* oi iht'ir homi‘s, with the 
growth of the uiminunily kitUieu ,tnd its corollary (lie com- 
munity dining roiun. 

Community .Kirchens and Dining Rooms. — Many reasons 
may he a.^signed for tjii.-#jnovemi'ul. In tlu‘ 61^1 pane it was a 
natural *step in vit‘W of the change.^ in the honn* iti-^eif: tht^ urban 
home hail become .smaller, ior every Mpiare imh of tloor area, 
every cubic inch of space, < o.d money in rent, ;ind const'Ciuently 
the functions of the hoint* were limited so as lo tufect a reduction 
of spaiv. The home, kin hen .shranit hrsi. to the kiti lu’nd (e, and 
i.s now in pnKi\ss in' vauisiiing enliiely* iCveu wlu're the space 
ior an tdaburate kill hen is avail:ii>le, the problem of getting suit- 
rihic* .servatils is .so trmilih'sonu* as to indiue many to get along 
with a mininunn of dome'-iic servin', ainl, as the niistn'.ss of the 
I house Is herself les.s willing lo be a IdiDn'ii drudge limn formerly, 
many nvmls arc takiui out.dde fhj' home, particularly tho.se of 
an da!)oralc nature. Frivaie ho-pilality is and more offered 
in hired hotel spate in prefereme to tiu* honn*. liaiupttds and 
other special funefinn.s are lasily b.amllf'd In public dining rooms, 
andimoive little, responsibility on (he part 01 fhelmst and hostess, 
'rint emaiH’jpatiou of women i.s another factor. Many women 
have succcedi'il in establi.diing t hen}S(‘ivt>, prolessionaliy or corn- 
men Idly, before m,'irn\tge. They prefer liiumcial independence 
lo keeping house* 'Fin; small, comiKu t, elm icTilly arranged apart- 
rneiit is the result, wdth meals away fruin the lunne. 

The.sc factors are iaten-itied jiy tint coa.stantly rising slnndards 
of jiving and by the greatly iinpnwaai markt'diig tec'lmicjue which 
ha.s .sthnulaied a demand for m.iny ])0,s^es.vion.s pnwiously non- 
existent or rare. Demands upon the family incotm; have ad- 
vanced, cncroadiiiig upon the fornu.T budget allotimmi for rent 
and servatits. Small an<l .stTVanikrSs homes tome a.s a natural 
sequence, if even then tin: niunnc is too im-agre, the modern 
woman has no hesitation in aiding her hu.sbaiid to double it by 
taking a po.sifion herself. Another blow to the liome as the chief 
or sole source of prepared food has b(.‘eri <k*ali by the automobile 
and touring habit. It is estimattgl that in 1930 there were, in 
the United States, less than 350.000 automobiles; in X925 over 
17,000,000 were regi.sterrd. Such an increase in the use of a 
personal means of con\'eyance wdth a day’s travel radius of, say, 
200m. could not but have its effert on the food habits of the 
nation. ^‘Automobile” business 1 $ con.sidercci a substantial part 
of the total business of holds and restaurants. 

The hotel kitchen, like its domestic counteiqjart, has had its 
troubles with its personnel, and for similar reasons. Working, 
however, on a larger scale and increasingly on standardized prod- 
ucts, it can make readier use of machines as a substitute for 
labour. The modem quantity kitchen is thinly staffed but 
splendidly equipped. Washing-machines for dishes, glassware, 
and silver, each adapted to the task in hand, enable two men to 
do the work of ten and to do it better. There is less breakage, 
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the silver bears an enhanced sheen, and the bacteria count is re- 
duced 90 Dirt and filth, once the bugbears of any but the 
most expensive dining places, are now, perhaps, more rare in 
hotels than in the home. There are also the great mixers which, 
for example, beat up a bushel of mashed potatoes or a gallon 
of cream with equal facility, the steam-cookers, the potato- 
peelers and a host of smaller indispensables that save time, 
labour, and space where food is cooked on a wholesale scale. 
Electricity has helped in cookery and is now applied to refriger- 
ation. (H. B. M.) 

COMMUNITY SINGING is mass singing by groups or 
crowds, or in a more advanced stage, singing by a community 
chorus meeting regularly for training and instruction in four 
part chorus singing. Some of the best renditions of the oratorios 
and choral works come from these community choruses. For 
community singing in Great Britain sec Choral Singing. 

The community chorus movement in the United States was 
launched in Rochester, N.Y., in 1912 by Harry Barnhart, a singer, 
musician, conductor and a pupil of Maestro Cortezze and Verdi, 
trained for the concert and operatic stage. For some time before 
1912, Mr. Barnhart was filling engagements in vaudeville. A 
feature of his ‘‘act” had been to get the audience to join in the 
chorus of his songs. Discovering that everybody wanted to sing 
and could sing under proper encouragement and direction, he 
determined to develop the idea. While filling an engagement in 
Rochester, N.Y., he secured permission from the mayor to appear 
with the municipal band in Convent ion^hall and have the people 
sing. The audience responded most enthusiastically and there was 
formed the first community chorus. The idea spread to other 
surrounding communities. In 1914 many of these choruses came 
together for a great festival in the Rochester Exposition buildings, 
forming a trained chorus of some 1,500 singers. They began with j 
unison singing and evolved into well trained choral groups. | 

Arthur Farwcll, American composer and exponent of American 
Indian lore, became deeply interested in the movement and in- 
duced Mr. Barnhart to come to New York once each week to 
conduct a community chorus. During this time Claude Bragdon, 
architect and author, then resident in Rochester, saw the pos- 
sibility of combining light and colour with the outdoor singing.' 
Crowds up to 15,000 gathered in a public park led by the trained 
community singing group. This became known as ‘‘Song and 
Light.” 

The New York city community chorus grew rapidly with Arthur 
Farwell as president and W. K. Brice as treasurer. Weekly public 
sings and rehearsals were held. Soon a great chorus was de- 
veloped which culminated in giving Handel’s “Messiah” in Madi- 
son Square Garden and three annual “Song and Light Festivals” 
in Central Park with too, 000 people singing antiphonally across 
the lake in the night. At about this time community choruses 
started in many cities. 

When the United States entered the World War Gen. Frank- 
lin Bell, then in command of the eastern division, commandeered 
Mr. Barnhart to take charge of singing in the army. Singing was 
organized in every camp under the direction of competent song 
leaders. At the close of the war, there was a song leader in every 
community in the United States but the movement did not go 
forward as it should have because of a lack of competent con- 
ductors. There were, however, in 1928, many fine community 
choruses throughout the country. (H. Bt.) 

COMMUTATION [Lat. commutarc, to change], a process of 
exchanging one thing for another, particularly of one method of 
pa3nnent for another, such as payment in money for payment in 
kind or by service, or of payment of a lump sum for periodical 
payments. (See Annuity; Copyhold and Tithes.) In Jaw, the 
substitution of a lesser sentence on a criminal for a greater. In 
electrical engineering, the reversal of the course of an electric 
current, by means of a contrivance known as a “commutator” 
(see Dynamo). In the United States a “commutation ticket” on 
a railway is the equivalent of an English season-ticket, and the 
ticket-holder is known*as a “commuter.” 

COMMUTATIVE LAWS. Two laws relating to numbers, 
one with respect to addition and the other with respect to multi- 
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plication. These laws may respectively be defined symbolically 
as follows; a~\-h=b-\-a, and ab==ba; that is, the terms or the 
factors may have their order changed in any way we choose. 
The laws do not hold throughout the entire range of mathematics, 
however. For example, the commutative law of addition docs not 
hold for the conditionally convergent scries i— i-]— i-f" .... 

COMMUTATOR, a switch by means of which the current 
in a circuit is reversed. (See also Electric Generator.) 

COMMUTER: see Commutation. 

COMNENUS5 the name of a Byzantine family which from 
loSi to 11S5 occupied the throne of Constantinople and originally 
came from Paphlagonia. Its first member in Byzantine history is 
Manuel Eroticus Comnenus, an able general serving Basil II. 
in the East. The increasing unpopularity of the Macedonian 
dynasty culminated in a revolt of the nobles and the soldiery of 
Asia against its feeble representative Michael VI. Stratioticus, 
who abdicated after a brief resistance. Manuel’s son Isaac was 
crowned emperor in St. Sophia on Sept. 2, 1057. For the rulers of 
this dynasty see Roman Empire, Later, and separate articles. 

With Andronicus I. (1183-1185) the rule of the Comneni 
proper at Constantinople ended. A younger line of the original 
house, after the establishment of the Latins at Constantinople in 
1204, secured possession of a fragment of the empire in Asia 
Minor, and founded the empire of Trebizond (g.v.), which lasted 
till 1461, when David Comnenus, the last emperor, was deposed 
by Mahommed II. 

See Hertzberg’s article “Komnenen,” in Allgcmcim Encyklopddie, 
and an anonymous monograph, Precis historique de la mats on, impiridle 
des Comnmes (Amsterdam, 17S4). 

COMO (anc. Comum), a city and episcopal see of Lombardy, 
Italy, capital of the province of Como, at the south end of the 
west branch of the Lake of Como, 32m. by rail N. by W. of 
Milan. Pop. (1931) 42,867 (town); 54,138 (commune). Moun- 
tains enclose the city in its valley and give fine lake-views. The 
old town, with rectangular Roman plan, is enclosed by walls with 
12 th century towers. The marble cathedral on the site of an 
earlier church has a nave of 1396, the fa<;ade belongs to 1457-86, 
while the exterior of the east end was altered into the Rcnai.ssance 
style, and richly decorated with sculptures by Tommaso Rodari in 
1487-1526. The dome is an unsuitable addition of 1730-70 by 
the Sicilian architect, Filippo Juvara. In the same line as the fa- 
cade of the cathedral are the Broletto (in black and white marble), 
dating from 1215, the seal of the original rulers of the commune, 
and the massive clock-tower. The Romanesque church of S. 
Abbondio outside the town (nth century) has two fine campanili 
at the ends of the aisles close to the apse. The churches of S. 
Giacomo (1095-1117) and S, Fedelc (12th century) arc also 
Romanesque. Como is a tourist resort, and the steamboat traffic on 
the lake is largely for travellers. The hill station of Brunate 
(2,350ft.) above the town to the east is reached by a funicular 
railway. The Milanese possess many villas here. Como is an 
industrial town, having large silk factories and other industries! 
(See Lombardy.) It is connected with Milan by two lines of 
railway, one via Monza the other via Saronno, and also with 
Lecco and Varese. 

Of the Roman Comum little remains above ground; the south- 
east gate, flanked by two octagonal towers, was found in 19x4, 
and a portion of the south-east wall may be seen: later fortifica- 
tions, largely constructed with Roman fragments, had been super- 
imposed on it. Thermae have also been discovered. Comum be- 
longed to Gallia Cisalpina; in 196 b . c . M. Claudius Marcellus 
conquered the Insubrcs and the Comenses. In 89 b . c ,, having 
suffered damage from the Raetians, it was restored by Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, and given Latin rights with the rest of Gallia Trans- 
padana; 5,000 colonists were sent by Caesar in 59 b . c ., and the 
place received the name Novum Comum. The place had an im- 
portant iron industry; and the banks of the lake were, as now, 
dotted with villas. It was also the starting-point for the journey 
across the lake in connection with the Splugen and Julier 
passes. (See Chiavenna.) The elder and younger Pliny were 
bom here, the latter founded baths and a library and gave money 
1 for the support of orphan children. There was a praefecHis 
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classis Comensis (a commander of the Como Hot ilia') under the 
late empire, and it was reij:arded as a slronf? fortress 

During the early barbarian invasions many inhabitants took 
refuge on the Isola Comacina oil Sala, but Como recovered in 
Lombard times. It became subject to the archbishops of hlilan, 
but gained its freedom towards the end of the nth century. In 
1118 war broke out with Milan; Como wn.s taken and its forti- 
fications dismantled in 1127. From i 15.} it gave its allegiance to 
Barbarossa throughout the war of the Lombard League. After 
frequent struggles with Milan, it fell under the Visconti in J335. 
Thenceforth it shared the fortunes of jV-Iiian, becoming in the 
Napoleonic ijeriod the chief town of the department of the 
Lario. it bore a considerable part in the national risings of 1848- 
59 against Austrian rule. Pope Innocent XI. and Alessandro Volta 
were born here. 

COMO, LAKE OF, in Lt)rnbard\', north Itaty, due north of 
Milan (its ancient name was Licm Larins and it is still some- 
times called Lario, though already termed Lac ns Comacinns in 
the 4th century). It is formed by the Adda, (lowing through the 
Valteiline to the north end of the lake (here falls into the Mera, 
see CinAViCNN.-v) and Hows out of it at the south-east end. The 
area is 55isti.n1.; it is about 40m. from end to end, \ to elm. in 
breadth, surface 650ft. above the sea, grt'atest dt‘pth i,5.j5ft. A 
railway runs along its eastinm shore from C'olico to Ltaeo ( 24101. ), ^ 
while on its western shore Mtaiaggio is reached liy rail from l*or- 1 
lezza on the Lake of Lugano (S miles). Colico, at the northern ! 
extremity, is by rail 17m. fn)m Chiavenna and .jem. from 'Firano, ! 
while at its southern end Como is 42111. from Milan, and Leteo the ! 
same distance. The lake fills a rtanarkable dt*pre.ssion cut through 
the limestone ranges that enclo.se it, and once doubtle.ss e.xtend(‘»l 
as far as Chiavenna, the Lake of Mezzola being a witness of its 
ancient bed. The Bellagio promontory <livide^ the south-east arm, j 
the true exit ending at Lecto, from (h<* taulosed south-west arm 1 
ending at Como. The north, wind blows during the morn- j 

ing, the south, Lreva, in the afternoon. Violent storm.s oteur ,sud- ; 
clenly. Virgil and (!laudian sang Como’s lieauty and th(‘ two IMinys : 
are associated with the lake. The shores are bordered by splendid \ 
villas, while perhaps tint most lovely spot on it is Bellagio. Va- ' 
renn<i, to the east, and ^Meriaggio, to the west, are JU'arly opposite I 
each other, while (Vulenaldiia, to the west, fai*es Ibdlagio. 

COMONFORT, IGNACIO ( iSi 2-1804 ), a Mexi<an s«»ldier ■ 
and politician, w^ho, after t)ccu|)ying :i vari(‘(y of civil and military • 
posts, was in Dec. 1855, made provi.sionai [ire.sident by Alvarez, 
and from ])('c. 1857, was for a few weeks constitutional president. 
(*SVc Mkxuco.) 

COMORIN, CAPE, a lieadland in the state of Travancore, 
forming the extreme southern jndnt of the ptmiiisula of india. 
It is situated in 8'" 4' zo" N., 77'" 45' 35" E., at the end of the i 
Western Chats. The village of Comorin, with the temple of j 
Kanniyambal, the “virgin gofldess,^' on the I'oast at the aix*x ! 
of the headland, is a frequented ]>iacc of pilgrimage. \ 

COMORO ISLANDS, a grou[) of volcanic islands ludonging « 
to France, in the Indian Ocj^an, at the northern entrance of the 
Mozambique Channel b<‘tween Madagascar and the African (’oiui- 
nont. Tb(‘re are besides a large: number of islets of coral forma- 
tion, Particulars of the four principal Islands Great Comoro, 
Anjuan, Mayotte and Moheli, follow: 

1. Great Comom, or Angazia, tlie largest and most westerly, 
has a length of about 38 m., with u width of al)Out iz m. Near 
its southern extremity it rises into a fine tlomc-shaped active 
volcano, Kartola (Karthala;, which is over 8,500 ft. high, and 
is visible for more than lOo m, Up to about 6,000 ft, k is clothed 
with dense vegetation. Eruptions arc recorded for the years 
1830, 1855, 1858 and 1904. In the north the ground rises grad- 
ually to a plateau some 2,000 ft. above the sea; from this x)latcuu 
many regularly shaped truncated cones rise another 2,000 ft. T!ie 
centre of the island consists of a desert field of lava streams, about 
1,600 ft, high- The chief towns are Maroni (pop. about 2,000), 
Itzanda and Mitsamuli; the first being the seat of the French 
administrator. 

2. Anjuan, or Johanna, next in size, lies E. by S. of Comoro, 
It !$ some 30 m. long by 20 at its greatest breadth. The land 


rises in a succe.ssion of richly wuodctl lu‘igbts till it culniinatos in a 
central peak, upwards of 5,000 ft. above the sea, in i 2 S., 44*^ 

27' E. The former capital, ^^o^sam()ndu. on the N.W. coast, k 
substantially built of stone, surrounded liy a wall, and commanded 
by a dilapidated citadel; it is the residi'me of the sultan and of 
the FTench administrator. There is a small but safi' anchorage at 
Poinony, on the S. side, formerly useii as a eoal d(‘pot by ships 
of the British navy. 

3 Mayotte, about 21 in. long by {> or 7 m. broad, is surrounded 
by an extensive and dangtTou.s coral nad'. 'Fla* primdpal heights 
on it.s extremely irregular surface aie: Mavegaiii Mountain, which 
ri.se.s in two peaks to a maximum of -M^i ft., and I'chongin, 
2,100 ft. The French headciuarters an* on the* isit'i of Zaudzi, 
wdiich lies wdlhin the reel in 12 ' 40' S , aC jo' E. There are 
substantial goverimu‘nt buildings and sttire-houses i)n the main- 
land opposite Zaudzi is Msapeie, the i }ii(‘f ('cntn* of trade. 

4. Moheli or Mohilla lit's S of and between Anjuan and Grand 
(’oinoro U is 15 m long and 7 or 8 m. at its maximum breadth. 
Cniike the other three il has m) pe.iks, but rises gradually to a 
central ridge aliout i,(joo ft in height. I'omboni I pop. about 
2.000) ill the N.W. and Xuina t'hoa in the S \V. are the chief 
towns. 

Except Great Comoro, whuh is arid, (he islamls an' very fertile. 
'Fhere are toresls of coconut palms, and among the pioducts are 
rite, ni.iize, sweet potaloe.<. yam.s, tottee, c<uion, vanilla and 
various tropital fruits, (he {law'paw tret* being abuiidant. The 
fauna is allied to lhat,,of •Madagast ar rather (h.an to the mainland 
of Ain't a: it im hides soiut* larul birds and a <pt‘ties of lemur 
peculiar to the islamls. f.argt* numbers of cattle and sheep are 
reared. 'Fnrih's an* caught in abuiulaiut* altwig the eoasts, and 
form an article of exptirt. 'Fhi* cliiiiati* is in gtuieral warm, but 
not lorriti nor unsuitable ftir Eurtipeans llu* dry season lasts 
from May to tht* enti of Octtibt^r, the rest tjf the year being rainy 
The natives are t)i mixed Malagasy, Negro and .\rab blood. Native 
lilt* owi*.s to Muslim ci\ili/.ation ino.^t tu' its t‘Xt(*rnal diameter- 
istits. 'Fhe inhabitants of Madagastar tall them Antahiitra (people 
Innn across the sea). 'Fht* Euncjiean inhabitants are mostly 
hrench. The (‘Xtf*rnal trade of the islands has developed since 
(lu* anne.xation of Matl.tgascar to Frame, Sugar relinerii'S, dis- 
tilleries of ruin, and .sawmills are w'orked in ^^ay^)t(^: by French 
sf‘t tiers, (’am* sugar and vanilla are tlie chief e.Kports. 'Fhe i.slamh 
art* reguiaily vi^i^{‘d hy ves.'^t'ls <»f the Mt-.^^sageries Maritimes 
fleet, ami a ctjaling station for the l-'rem h u:\vy has been estab- 
lished. Tht* natives live on vegetables, fish, fruit ami meat. They 
are cultivators, .sailors and hshernu-n. 'Fhi'v are mon* advanced 
than the Malagasy tt) whuni in the iiast they have furnished many 
chiefs. 

The islands were fir.sl visited hy Europeaius in the i 6 th century; 
iht*y are marked on the. map of Diego Kibero ina<k: in 1527- M 
that lime, and for long afterwards, the dominant inlluencc in, 
and the civilization of, the islands was Ar;tb. A Sakaluva chief 
who had been driven from Madagascar by the ilovas took refuge 
in MuyotK* c. 1840, and, W‘iih the aid of (lie sultan of Johanna, 
conquered l)ie island. French naval offuers having rcfiortetl on the 
strategic value of Mayotte, Atiiniral <le Hell, governor of Reunion, 
.sent an ollker there in 1841, ami a treaty was neg<‘ii:ite<l coding 
the island tt> France. I'o.s.session was taken in 1844, the sultan of 
Johanna renouncing his claims in the same year. Jn 1886 the 
sultans of the other three islands were phued under Ennich pro- 
tection. The islands, a.s regulated by the riecree of Aiiril <j, 1908. 
are under tlie .supreme authority of (he governor-general of Mada- 
gascar. 'Fhe archipelago as a whole is eutiticcl “Mayotte and 
dependencies.” The local admiiustration is in the. hands of an 
official who himself gtiverns Mayotte from his residence at 
Zaudzi but Ls represented in the other islands by administrators. 
On the council which assists the governor are two nominated 
native notables. In 1910 the sultan of Great Comoro ceded his 
sovereign rights to France, 

The lies Glomuses, three islets 160 m. N.K. of Mayotte, with 
a population of some 20 souls engaged in Che collection of guano 
and the capture of turtles, were in 1892 annexed to France and 
placed under the control of the administrator of Mayotte. 
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See Notice sur Mayotte et les Comorcs, by Emile Vienne, one of 
the memoirs on the French colonies prepared for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900; Le Sultanat d'Anjouan^ by Jules Repiquet (1901), a syste- 
matic account of the geography, ethnology and history of Johanna; 
Les colonies jran^aises (1900), vol. ii., pp. 1 79-197, in which the story 
of the archipelago is set forth by various writers; an account of the 
islands by A. Vocltzkow in the Zcitschrijt of the Berlin Geog. Soc. 
(No. 9, 1906), and Carte des lies Comores, by A. Meunier (1904). 

COMPANION, a store-room for provisions on board ship 
(Fr. chambre dc la coinpagne) ; the framed windows over a hatch- 
way on the deck of a ship ; also the hooded entrance-stairs to the 
captain’s cabin. 

COMPANY. The smallest administrative unit functioning in 
an infantry battalion; it is usually commanded by a captain or 
officer of equivalent rank, though in the British service junior 
majors also command companies (see Major). The number of 
companies in a battalion varies according to the system favoured 
by each country, and the sub-division of a company into platoons, 
sections, etc., is dictated by the distribution, and consequently 
the tactical value, of the arms which it carries. Up to the out- 
break of the World War the company was also the tactical unit of 
the battalion. 

Although the expression now refers to a fixed number of officers 
and men, in the early days of all armies it, or its equivalent, re- 
ferred loosely to the number of men a lord or knight brought into 
the field. About the middle of tlie 14th century “Free Companies” 
came into being. These were disbanded soldiers, who, having a 
greater love for war than peace, bande^ themselves together and 
plundered France at their pleasure. The greatest leader of these 
was John Hawkwood. In order to bring about their suppression, a 
certain number were taken into the service of France against 
Spain. As their distinctive mark they adopted the white cross, 
the old English colour of the Crusades, and one company, “The 
White Company,” has been immortalized in literature by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 

In the 1 6th century a company of German landsknechts was 
400 strong, and about the same period a company in the Spanish 
army varied from 150 to 300 men, whilst in England 100 was the 
usual strength. In 1650 Gustavus Adolphus made great reforms 
in military organization. As regards the infantry he made com- 
panies of uniform strength, 106 men, distributed in twenty-one 
rots or files, and six corporalships. A corporalship of pikes con- 
sisted of three files, and four files of musketeers. Each company 
had a reserve of eighteen supernumerary men. Eight companies 
constituted a regiment. Four companies, or half of such a regi- 
ment, were called either a squadron or by the Italian name baU 
taglia, from which the modern battalionds derived. 

The infantry of the Commonwealth “New Model” army bore a 
close resemblance to the foregoing in that each regiment had ten 
companies of no men apiece. The colonel, lieutenant-colonel and 
major each had companies, the remaining commanders being seven 
captains. The privates were divided into an equal number of pike- 
men and musketeers. At the Restoration in 1660 the number of 
men in a company was reduced to 80, and sometimes 50, but the 
number of companies in a regiment was increased to twelve. At 
his accession in 1685, James II. added a company of grenadiers 
to every regiment. Towards the end of the iSih century the 
“Dundas System” (evolved by Colonel David Dundas) was intro- 
duced into the British service, under which each company was 
divided into 2 platoons and each platoon into 2 sub-divisions, but 
in 1913 this organization was abolished for the present system. 

At the present time (1928) the following is the organization of 
a company in some armies: — Great Britam — ^4 platoons, each 
platoon subdivided into 4 sections (2 Lewis gun and 2 rifle); 
U.SA. — company headquarters and 3 platoons, each platoon con- 
sisting of section headquarters and 3 squads; France — a head- 
quarters section and 4 fighting sections {sections de combat), each 
corresponding to a British platoon; Germany — company head- 
quarters and 3 platoons, each divided into 2 light machine gun 
groups and one or more rifle groups; Belgium — 3 platoons each 
of 4 groupes de cQmbat; Japan and Poland — company head- 
quarters and 3 platoons; Netherlands — company headquarters 
and 4 platoons on British model; Baltic States: Estonia — ^3 pla- 
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toons of 4 sections each; Latvia — 3 platoons of 2 sections each; 
Lithuania — 2 platoons of 3 sections each. Several countries also 
have “headquarter companies,” “machine gun companies,” etc., 
the name of which usually indicates their special purpose. 

COMPANY LAW. “'Company'’ is one of a number of words 
like “union,” “guild,” “society,” “corporation,” denoting — each 
with its special shade of meaning — the association of individuals 
in pursuit of some common object. The taking of meals together 
was, as the word signifies {cum, with, panis, bread,) a character- 
istic of the early company. Guild had a similar meaning: but 
this characteristic, though it survives in the Livery company 
{see Livery Companies), has in modern times disappeared. 
The word “company” is now monopolized — ^in British usage — 
by two great classes of companies — (1) the joint stock company, 
constituted under the Companies Acts, 190S to 1917, namely 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 190S (which consolidated the 
various Acts from 1862 to 190S) and certain amending acts, and 
(2) the “statutory company,” constituted under a special Act to 
carry on some work of public utility, such as a railway, docks, etc., 
and regulated by the Companies Clauses Acts, 1S45 and 1863, and 
amending Acts. (For United States law see p. 151.) 

I. JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 

The joint stock company may be defined as an association of 
persons incorporated to promote by joint contributions to a 
common stock the carrying on of some commercial eiitcrpri.se. 
Associations formed not for “the acquisition of gain” are re- 
ferred to below. The joint stock company has had a long history 
which can only be briefly sketched here. The name “joint stock 
company” is — or was — used to distinguish such a company from 
the “regulated company,” which did not trade on a joint stock but 
was in the nature of a trade guild, the members of which had a 
monopoly of foreign trade with particular countries or places. {See 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. i. pt. iii.) 

The earliest kind of joint stock company is the chartered. {See 
Chartered Companies.) The grant of a Charter is one of the 
exclusive privileges of the Crown, and the Crown ha.s from time to 
time exercised it in furtherance of trading enterprise. Examples 
of such grants are the Merchant Adventurcr.s of England, char- 
tered by Richard II. (1390); the East India Co., chartered 
by Queen Elizabeth (1600); the Bank of England, chartered by 
William and Mary (1694); the Hudson’s Bay Co,; the Royal 
African Co.; the notorious South Sea Co.; and in later times the 
New Zealand Co., the North Borneo Co., and the Royal Niger Co. 
Chartered companies had, however, several disadvantages. A 
charter was not easily obtainable and was costly. The members 
could not be made personally liable for the dc])ts of the company: 
and once created — though only for defined objects — such a 
company was invested with entire independence and could not be 
kept to the conditions imposed by the grant, which was against 
public policy. A new form of commercial association was wanted, 
free from these defects, and it was found in the common law 
company — the lineal ancestor of the modern trading company. 
The common law company was not an incorporated association, 
but a great partnership with transferable shares. Companies 
of this kind multiplied rapidly towards the close of the 17th and 
beginning of the 18th centuries, but they were regarded with 
strong disfavour by the law, for reasons not very intelligible 
to modern notions, the chief being that .such companies i>ur- 
ported to act as corporate bodies, raised transferable stock, used 
Charters for purposes not warranted by the grant, and were — 
or were supposed to be — dangerous and miscluevous, tenciing 
(in the words of the preamble of the Bubble Act) to “the com- 
mon grievance, prejudice and inconvcnienc'e of Tli.s Majesty’s 
subjects or great numbers of them in trade, commerce or other 
lawful affairs.” They were too often — and this no doubt was the 
real ground of the prejudice against them — utilized by unprin- 
cipled persons to promote fantastic and often fraudulent schemes. 
Matthew Green, in his poem “The Spleen,” notes how 
i “Wrecks appear each day, 

And yet fresh fools are cast away.” 

The result was that by an Act of 1719, commonly called the 
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Bubble Act, such companies were declared to be common nuisances 
and indictable as such. But the Act, though not fonnaily repealed 
till 1825, proved quite ineffectual to check the growth of joint 
stock enterprise, and the legislature, finding th:il such companies 
had to be tolerated, adopted the wiser course of regulating what 
it could not repress. One great inconvenience of these common 
Jaw trading companies arose from their being unincori)orated. 
They were formed of large duct ua ting bodit‘s of individuals, and 
a person dealing with thtm did rio( know with whom lu‘ was 
contracting or whom he was to sue This evil the legislature 
sought to rectify by empowering the C'rowii to grant to annpanies 
by letters patent without incorporation the privilege of suing and 
being sued by a public officer. Ten years aftiTwards — in iS.14 — 
a more important line of policy was adoj^led, and all ( ompanies, 
v/ith some exceptions, were enabled to obtain a certificate of in- 
corporation without applying for a Charter or special Act. Tht‘ 
Act of 1S62 carried this policy one stt‘p farther by prohibiting 
ail associations of more than 20 persons from carrying on busi- 
ness without registering under the Act. The rt?al vitality of joint 
stock enterprise lies in the co-operative principle, and the natural 
growth and expansion of this fruitful priiuiple was checked until 
the middle of the igih century by the notorious risks attaching 
to unlimited liability. Failures like those of Overenil and (iurmw, 
and of the Glasgow Bank, caused W'idespreail misery and alarm 
It was not until limited lia])ilily had beim introduced that the 
real potency of the ])rinciple of industrial co-opt‘ration h(*came 
apparent. The practical difficult}’ was how to bring home to per- 
sons dealing w'ilh the company notice that the liability of the 
shareholders was limited. This was solved by n‘(|uiring the com- 
pany to add to its name the word “Limiti^d/’ paint it up on it.s 
premises, and use it on all documents. While limited companies 
have been multiplying, the unlimited cimipany has become prac- 
tically an extinct species. The growth of limited compnnit‘S is, 
indeed, one of the most striking phenimuma of our day. Their 
numlicr may be estimated at about 90.000. Their paid-up capital 
amounts to the stupendous sum of I4, 6^.; (>,000.000 ami what is 
even more significant is lliat thi‘ number of shareholders ha.s 
grown in a much grealer ratio than the colo.ssal growth of the 
^tg^regatc capital. The profits and risks of nearly every kind of 
Imsiness have been spread over fresh thousands of individuals, 
and lho.se with mod(‘rale incomes arc; more and more participat- 
ing in that ac.cumulation of wealth from business which formerly 
built up the fortunc.s of individual traders, bank<*rs, or single 
families. 

It is with the limited company then —the company limiti'd by 
shares — a.s the normal typi; and incomparably the most im- 
portant, that this article mainly deals. 

COMPANIES LIMITED BY SHARES 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (replacing the Com- 
panies Act, 1862) wa.s int<mded to constitute a comprehensive 
code of law appJicalde to j*oint stock companies for Ihi; whole of 
the United Kingdom. Recognizing the mkchief of trading con- 
cerns being carried on by large and Huctuallng bodies the Act 
begins by declaring that no company, association or partnershij), 
consisting of more than 20 persons, or ten in the case of banking, 
shall be formed for the puiq^ose of carrying on any business which 
has for its object the acqui.silion of gain by the company, asso- 
ciation or partnership or the members thereof, unless it is regis- 
tered as a company under the Act, or is formed in pursuance 
of some other Act of parliament or of letters patent, or is a 
coropany engaged in working mines within and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Stannaries. Broadly speaking, the meaning of 
the Act is that ail commercial undertakings, as distinguished from 
literary or charitable associations, shall be registered. ‘‘Business'^ 
has a more extensive signification than “trade/* Having thus 
cleared the ground the Act goes on to provide in what manner 
a company may be formed under the Act. The machinery is 
simple, and is described as follows: — 

Any Steven or more persons, or where the company will be a private 
company {see infra) any two or more persons, associated for any law- 
ful purpose may, by subscribing their names to a memorandum of asso- 
ciation and otherwise complying with the requirements of this Act in 


rcspcTt of form aii incorporated company with or without 

limited It ii- not ntve.s^ar)* that the ^ubsrribcr.'^ should be 

traciiTs, nor will the fact that si^ of the suh^crll)l‘rs arc mere dummies, 
clerks or of the seventh affect the validity of the company. 

Memorandum, of Association. — The document to ])e sub- 
scribed — the Memorandum of As.^nciation — corresponds, in the 
case of comiianies formed under the ('onijKiiiie.s Acts, to the Char- 
ter or deed of .settlement in the t:ise of othtT companies. Its 
form is j^iNen in a seJiedule 10 the Att, tind varies .slightly accord- 
ing :is the company is limited by sluires or guarantei‘, or is un- 
limited. It is refiuired to state, in t]ii‘ cast‘ of a eom[jany limited 
by shares: 

(\) the name of the i)roposed companv, uith the addilitm of the 
word “limited’^ as the last wonl in such name; 

{.') th»‘ [):ii-t ()1 the rnitetl Kinydoni, whether ICn^ilanil, Scotland or 
Ireland, in which the registered office ol the compan.^ is to be situate; 
the ohiecis of the company, 
that the liahdit\ of the m(‘mhers is limited; an<i 

<5) the amount oi sliare capital with which Ilje company proposes 
to bo. rcjj;i.stt*red, divhled into shares ot a Ir-.ed anumnl. 

No .sub.Hriber of the memorandum may lake los than one share, and 
each .subscribtT must wriie oiipMsitc hL name the number {»f shares he 
takes. 

'Phesc five matters llu‘ legislature has deennai of such intrinsic 
importance that it has rtajuired them to be set out in the com- 
pany's Memorandum of A.ssociation. They are the essential 
(onditions of incorporation, and as .sudi thew niu.sl not only be 
slated, but the policy of the legislature has mtide them with 
certain exceptions nnalterable. 

The most im])ortan( uf these conditions is the third, and 
its importance consists in this, that the objects dtdiiK^d in the 
memorandum circumsc’rilie the spht-re of the comi)any's activities. 
I'his principle, which is one o! public policy tuid convenience, 
and i.< knowm as the "'ul/ni vires doctrim*," carries with it im- 
portant consequeiuvs, bc‘c:iuse every act doru; or contract made 
by a company ultra v/n's, i.r., in cxicss of its powers, is absolutely 
null and void. The policy, too, is a sound one, Shareholders 
contribute their money on the faith that, it is to be employed in 
pro.secuUng certain objects, and it would be a violation of good 
faith if the company, tlu^ majority of shareholders, were to be 
allowed to <liviTt it to something rpiite dilVcrent. So strict is the 
ruh; that not even the con.sent of every individual shareholder can 
give validity to an ultra vims act. 

Articles of Association. — The articles of a.^^suciation arc the 
reguiation.s fur iniernaJ management of the company — the lenns 
of tile partnership agr<‘ed upon by the shareholders among them- 
.<e!ves. A modid or specimen si;t of articles known ns Table A 
was given by the C'ompanii*s Act, x-sb:, ami is appended in a re- 
vise<! form to th(* Consolidation Act. 

The articles usually contain a complete code for the govern- 
ment of the company, dealing with the company’.s shares, the issue 
of ccrtiticale.s, the company's lien on its shares, the making of 
calls, the transfer, transmission and forfeiture of shares, their 
conversion into slock, the issue of .share warrants, alteration of 
capital, general meetings and the voting thereat, directors and 
their quiUilkaiion, powers, duties, election and proceedings, man- 
aging directors, dividends and reserve fund, capitalization of 
profits by the issue of bonus shares, ac('ounts, audit and notices. 
They can be altered by special resolution. 

Registration. — When a company is to be registered the mem- 
orandum of assiK'iation, generally accompanied by articles, is 
taken to the rcgisirar of companies at Somerset House, together 
with (i) a list of persons who have con$cnte<l to be directors of 
the company (fee stamp 5.S.); (2) a statutory declaration by a 
solicitor engaged in the formation of the company, or by a per- 
soxi named in the articles as a director or secretary of the com- 
pany, that the requirements of the Act in respect of registration 
have been complied with (fee stamp ss,); and (3) a statement 
as to the nominal share capital (stamped with an ed valorem duty 
of £i per iioo). If these documents are in order, the registrar 
registers the company and issues a certificate of incorporation. 
On registration, the memorandum and articles of association be- 
come public documents, and any person may inspect them on pay- 
ment of a fee of is. This has important consequences, because 
every person dealing with the company is presumed to be ac- 
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quainted with its constitution, and to have read its memorandum 
and articles. The memorandum and articles also bind the company 
and its members to the same extent as if each member had 
signed and sealed them. 

The stamps and fees payable on registering a company with a 
capital of ii,ooo are about £7; £10,000 about £34; £100,000 
about £280. 

Capital. — ^The capital, which is required to be stated in the 
memorandum, and which represents the amount which the com- 
pany is empowered to issue, is what is known as the nominal 
capital. This must be distinguished from the subscribed capital, 
which is the aggregate amount agreed to be paid by those who have 
taken shares in the company. A “minimum subscription” may be 
fixed by the articles. If it is, the directors cannot go to allot- 
ment on less; if it is not, the whole of the capital offered for 
subscription must be subscribed. A company may increase 
its capital, consolidate it into shares of larger amount, and sub- 
divide it into shares of smaller amounts; it may also, with the 
sanction of the court, reorganize its capital; and the objects can 
be altered, in certain respects, by special resolution confirmed 
by the court. 

The rights attached to preference shares are sometimes set out 
in the memorandum, but if this is done, they cannot be altered 
without the sanction of the court, unless a power of alteration 
is reserved in the memorandum. The usual practice is, accord- 
ingly, either to set out the rights in the articles, when they can 
be altered by special resolution, or elsQ to set them out in the 
memorandum, reserving a power of alLerlition. If this power 
were to be abused so as to amount to a fraud by the ordinary 
shareholders on a minority of preference shareholders, the court 
would interfere by injunction. If the preference rights are set out 
in the memorandum without power of alteration, they can be 
altered as part of a scheme of arrangement, involving a resolu- 
tion passed by a majority in number representing three-fourths 
in value of the preference shareholders present at the meeting, 
and the sanction of the court. Preference shares with rights set 
out in the memorandum can also be consolidated with other 
shares as part of a reorganization by special resolution, sanc- 
tioned by resolution of the preference shareholders, passed by an 
absolute majority in number and three-fourths in amount of 
the preference shareholders, whether .present or not present at 
the meeting, confirmed by order of the court. But a limited com- 
pany cannot reduce its capital, either by direct or indirect means, 
without the sanction of the court. The inviolability of the capital 
is a condition of incorporation — the price of the privilege of 
trading with limited liability and by na subterfuge will a com- 
pany be allowed to evade this cardinal rule of policy, either 
by paying dividends out of capital, or buying its own shares, 
or returning money to shareholders. But the prohibition against 
reduction means that the capital must not be reduced by the 
voluntary act of the company, not that a company’s capital must 
be kept intact. It is embarked in the company’s business, and it 
must run the risks of such business. If part of it is lost, there 
is no obligation to replace it and to cease paying dividends until 
such lost capital is repaid. The company may in such a case 
write off the lost capital and go on trading with the reduced 
amount. But for this purpose the sanction of the court must be 
obtained. 

Shares. — ^A share is an aliquot part of a company’s nominal 
capital. It may be of any amount. The tendency of late years has 
been to keep the denomination low (£x, 10s. or even xs.) and 
so to appeal to a wider public. Shares are of various kinds — 
ordinary, preference, deferred, founders’ and management. Into 
what classes of shares the original capital of the company shall 
be divided, what shall be the amount of each class, and theitf 
respective rights, privileges and priorities, are matters for the 
consideration of the promoters of the company. 

, Preference Shares. — k company may issue preference shares 
even if there is no mention of them in the memorandum of asso- 
ciation;^ the preference given may be as to dividends only, or 
as to dividends and capital The dividend, again, may be pay- 
able out of the year’s profits only, or it may be cumulative, that 
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is, a deficiency in one year is to be made good out of the profits 
of subsequent years. Prima facie, a preferential dividend is cumu- 
lative. Preference shareholders have the right to inspect balance 
sheets. 

Founders' Shares — ^which originated with private companies-- 
are shares which usually take the whole or a portion of the proiits 
after payment of a dividend of 7 or 10% to the ordinary share- 
holders. They arc much less in favour than they used to be. 

Stock and Share Warrants. — Paid up shares may be con- 
verted into stock, and share warrants to bearer be issued. 
A share warrant entitles the bearer to the shares or stock speci- 
fied in it, and such shares or slock arc transferable by delivery of 
the warrant. The w^arrant is a negotiable instrumenl. 

Promoters. — The machinery of company formation is gen- 
erally set in motion by a person known in business, but not in 
law, as a “promoter,” Le., one “who undertakes to form a company 
with reference to a given project and to set it going, and who takes 
the necessary steps to accomplish that purpose.” Whether what a. 
person has done towards this end constitutes him a promoter or 
not, is a question of fact; but once an affirmative conclusion is 
reached, equity clothes such promoter with a fiduciary relation 
towards the company which he has been instrumental in creating. 
This doctrine is now well established, and its good sense is ap- 
parent when once the position of the promoter towards the com- 
pany is understood. Promoters “have in their hands the creation 
and moulding of the company. They have the power of defining 
how and when and in what shape and under what supervision it 
shall start into existence and begin to act as a trading corpora- 
tion.” Such a control over the destinies of the company involves 
correlative obligations towards it, and one of these obligations 
is that the promoter must not take advantage of the company's 
helplessness. A promoter may sell his property to the company, 
but he must first see that the company is furnished with an in- 
dependent board of directors to protect its interests and he mast 
make full and fair disclosure of his interest in order that the 
company may determine whether it will or will not authorize 
its trustee or agent (for such the promoter in equity is) to make 
a profit out of the sale. It is not a sufficient disclosure in such 
a case for the promoter merely to refer in the prospectus to a 
contract which, if read by the shareholders, would inform them 
of his interest. They are under no obligation to inquire, 1 1 is 
for the promoter to bring home notice, not constructive but 
actual, to the shareholders. 

When a company is promoted for acquiring property — to work 
a mine or patent, for instance, or carry on a going business — the 
usual course is for the promoter to frame a draft agreement for 
the sale of the property to the com}>any or to a trustee on its 
behalf. The memorandum and articles of the intended company 
are then prepared, and an article is inserted authorizing or requir- 
ing the directors to adopt the draft agreement for sale. In 
pursuance of this authority the directors at the first meeting 
after incorporation take the draft agreement into considerut ion ; 
and if they approve, adopt it. Where they do so in the exerci.se 
of an honest and independent judgment, no exception can he 
taken to the transaction; but where the directors are uoinin(‘es 
of the promoter, perhaps qualified by him and acting in his inttrr- 
est, the situation is open to grave abuse. Indeed the frusteming 
of an onerous or improvident contract on a company at its vstart, 
by interested promoters acting in collusion with the directors, has 
been the principal cause of the scandals associated with company 
promotion. See also Company Promoting. 

Prospectus. — Concurrently with the adoption of the. contract 
for the acquisition of the property which is the company’s raison 
d'etre, the directors have to consider how they will l)est gel the 
company’s capital subscribed. Sometimes this is done by issuing 
a prospectus inviting the i3ublic to subscribe for shares; sutne' 
times the directors prefer to place the capital through the medium 
of brokers, financial agents and other intennediaries. A com- 
pany which is not a private company but does not go to the public 
on a prospectus must file a statement in lieu of prospectus, 

A prospectus is an invitation to the public to take shares on 
the faith of the. statements therein contained, and is thus the 
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basis of the agreement to take the shares: there therefore rests 
on those who arc responsible for its issue an obligation to act 
with the most perfect good faith, and this obligation has been re- 
peatedly emphasized by judges of the highest eminence. {Ser the 
observations of Kinderslcy, V.C., in New BnuLswick Railway Co. 
V. Muggcridjic, i860, I Dr. & Sm. 383, also those of Lord Her- 
schell in Derry v. Peck, 3889, 14 A.C, 376.) Directors must be 
perfectly candid with the public; they must not only slate what 
they do stale with strict and scrupulous accuracy, but they must 
not omit any fact which, if disclo.sed, would falsify the statements 
made. This is the general ol)Iig:ilion of directors when issuing a 
prospectus; but on this general obligation the legislature has 
engrafted special requirements. The C\)ini)ani(‘s Act, 1867, re- 
quired (he dates and names of the jiarties to any contract laitered 
into by the company or its promoters or directors before tht‘ issue 
of the prospectus, to be disclosed in I Ik* prosp(‘Ctus; otherwise tin* 
IJrospectus was to be deenu'd fraiidulenl. 'I’liis enactment was 
repealed by the Companies Ad, 1900, but only in favour of nion' 
stringent provisions incorporated in the ("onsolidation .\{ 1 ot 
190S. Now, not only is every prns])edu.s to be signed and filed 
wdth the registrar of conipani(‘s before it is issued, but it nuNt 
set forth a long and elaborate stories of j>:irlicuiars about the 
company — the conlenls of the memorandum of a.ssociat ion, the 
number of founders, manag(*men( or deferrcMl shanks, the .‘-ban' 
qualitication of the directors and (he [)rovisions in the artich\s a.-* 
to their remuneration, the minimum subscription on which they 
ma3" proceed to allotment, the shares and debentures i:ssued 
otherwise than for cash, tlie names and addn^ses of (hi* v(‘ndor> 
and the amount payable to them, (he arnmint paid for under- 
writing, the amount of [)r(‘liminary e.vpen.^^e.s, cd' promotion momy 
(if any), the dates of and parlies to matt^rial conlract.s, ihi* in- 
terest (if any) of every direetor in the promotion or in property 
to be acquired by the company, and (he voting right.s conferred by 
the several dassivs of sh.ues. Negled of (his statutory duty of 
disilosurt* will expose diri‘i(ors to {KTsoiiai liability, h'or false or 
traudulent statements — ns (list inguished from noa-di.st loMin‘~-in a 
prospectus dirt'ctors are lialih* in an adion of decent or under tht* 
Consolidation A('(, s. 84, refjlacing the Diretiors Inability Ad, 
1890. 'Phis Act was passed to meet the diM'ision of the* 11oum‘ of 
Lords in Deriy \\ Peek ( 14 A.C'. 337). that a director (‘ould not 
1)0 made liable in an ad ion of di'ceit lor an untrue stateiiKuit in a 
pro.spectus, unless the plaintiff cj)uld jirove (hat tin* director had 
made tlu* untrue stalt*menl fraudulently. 'Phe .section <‘m'U’ts in 
substance that when onee a prospectus is proV(‘d to contain a 
material slnleinent of fad which is untrue, the persons resfmn.dbte 
for (he prospectus are to he liable to pay conipensii ion (o anyone 
who has siihscrihed on the faith of the iirosp<‘dus, unless they cati 
prove (hat tiny had reasonable ground to believe, and did in fact 
believe, the statement to be true. Actions under this section have 
been rare, Inil their rarity may lie dm* to flirt'd ors having betome 
more careful in their statements. Directors who circulate a pnxs- 
pect us containing statements which they know lo be false, wiih 
intent to induce any persons to l)ecome .shareholdtTs, may hc' 
prosecuted. 

AUotmcxxt of Shares,- dk’fonj the Companies Act, T900. it 
was a matter for directors' discretion on what subscription they 
should go lo allotment; thi.s they often made .scandalously in- 
adetiualc, but now the Consolidation Act, replacing the Act of 
iQoo, provides that no allotment of .share capital offered to the 
public for subscription is to be made unless the amount fixed by 
the articles and named in the prospectus as 'hhe minimum sub- 
scription” upon which the directors may proceed to allotment 
has been subscribed and the application moneys — which must 
not be less than 5% of the nominal amount of the share— paid 
lo and received by the company. If no minimum is fixed, the 
whole amount of the share capital offered for subscription must 
have been subscribed before the directors cun go to allotment. 
A company which is not a private company but docs not go lo 
the public is subject to similar restrietjons, the statement in 
lieu of prospectus being substituted for the prospectus. The 
‘^minimum subscription” is to be reckoned exclusively of any 
amount payable otherwise than in cash. If these conditions are 


nut complied with within 40 days, the application moneys must 
bf retuined Any “waivvr clau.se” or contract to w'aivc com- 
pliaiK'e with (he .section i.s lo be void An all<^lnu‘nt of shares 
made in contravention of these jirovi.sion.s i.s voidable at the 
option of the apiihcant for shares within oiu' month after the 
finsl or .statutory meeting of the cemijany. 

Even whc'ii a company lias got \\li;it under the name of the 
“'ininimum sub.si ription” the direitois (haan enough capital for 
i^^ eii(er{»rise. it cannot commence* bii.sinesw or make* any bind- 
ing contract or c‘Xc‘rc any borrowing powcTS until it has ob- 
tained a ceriifii.ile entitling it to commem o business To obtain 
this tlu* vompany inu'-t h.ivi* allotted share-, lo the* amount of 
not less than tlu* niimimnu subscTi{)tion, every dirc'ctor must have 
jiaici u{> bis sfiares in tlie .sanu* proportion as (he* other nuanbers 
of tlu* company, and a statutory cl(‘tLnMtion. made* by the aec- 
r(*(ary of tlu* company or one of the direi tor.", nuisi have been 
tiled with (he regi-,ir;ir of companit‘.s. dial the:a* conditions have 
b(*(‘n tomplird with 

Directors.— -These* conditions tnllilh'cl, tlu* company g(*ts its 
certilicatc* and starts cm its hu^inc*.-s cansT, carrying on its husi- 
n(‘ss through tlu* agt'iu'v of its diri‘< (01s, to whom, as \vc have 
.s(‘en above*, consicleralile re^po[l^li)llit ic*.s attach 

'riu* first directors art* often ap[)i»iiitecl by the articles; their 
consent to ad must b** tiled with (lie regir-lrar of companies. 
Dir(*dors Cither than the first arc* t‘lei led at tlu* annual general 
inc‘e(ing. a certain proportion — ii-ually onc' thircl — n*(iring under 
tlu* articles by lotation each year, llu*ir jilacc-s being filled by 
(‘lection A share cpKllificat ion is iu‘arly always recpiired, on the 
w(‘ll-rt‘C()gnizc‘d prim ii»h* (hat a slake in the unth*rtaking is the 
be.st guarant(*e of fidelity lo the* company's interests. A director 
ome app<nnted lannoi lu* reinovial during lu.^ b‘rin of office by 
the* .shareholders, unlc's.s then* is a -diec ia! {irovisioii for that pur- 
po.se in (he articles; hut a ( onipany may remo\(* a dircMdor if the 
anic ((‘.s— as is usua!I>' (he ( asc* •autheui/c* r(*moval. 'I'he authority 
and powt*rs of directors an* [>rima tacie iho.-c* nee (‘.s.sary for carry- 
ing on (he oniinary business ol (lie company, but tlu* more im- 
portant of such powcTs an* u.-tially (lc‘lim‘ci in (la* articles. For 
in.stame, it is commotiiy presc ribc*d how and when the directors 
may make calls, tc> wluit amount Uu'v may borrow, how they 
m.iy invest the* company’s fund,-, in wh.it c ire umstaiu es they may 
forft'il shares, or vcUo tran.-bTs, in wliat inaiHU*r lhc*y shall con- 
duct (lu*ir proceedings, ami what shall con.aiiule a ([iiorum of 
tlu* board; whenc'\a*r, iiidc‘ed, spec itic dircction.s are (h'sirablc 
tlu*y may prop{*rly be giv{*n by tlu* arlicic'.s. Hut, supc'raclded to 
and supplemt*n( ing the.se specihe powers, tlu-re L u.sually inserted 
in the articles a g<Mier;d pow(*r ot inanagt'uumt ; tlu; powers, 
whether general or sp(‘cifu, thus conftTred upon directors arc. in 
the naiun* ot a trust, and the direttors must (‘XeruVe them with 
a single (*yt; to flu* bc*iu‘fit of the company. For in.siancc, in 
allotting shares liuy mu.st con.suit the interests of the company, 
not favour their frii*nds. tSo in forfeiting shares they mu.st not 
u.sc tlu* po\vt*r < ollusiveiy for the pttrpose of relieving (he share- 
holder from liability. 'I'c; do .so is an abuse* of the f>ower and a 
fraud on (he other .sharehoIdt*r.s. 

Directors not Trustees.- -It would give, a very erroneous 
idea of the po.Mtiou and fiinethm.s of directors to .spt*ak of them 
— u.s is sometimes — as trust ees> except in a modified sense. 

They ure "commercial men managing a trading emuern (or the 
btuiefit of Ihemseivtr.s and the other .shareholders.” They have 
to carry on the comjxiny's business, to (extend and consolidate it, 
and to do this they must have a free hand and a large discre- 
tion to dful \vith the exigencie.s of th<* t'ornmercial .situation. This 
large discretion the law allows them, so long as they kc(;p within 
the limits set by the company’s memorandum and articles. They 
arc not to he held liable for mere errors of judgment, still less 
for being defrauded; all that (he law requires of them is that 
they .should be faithful to their duties as agents — “diligent and 
honc.st,” to use the words of Sir George Jcssol, formerly master 
of the roils. A director is not hound to attend all meetings of the 
hoard. He must not sign cheques without informing himself 
of the purpose for which they are given. On the same principle, 
directors must not delegate their duties to others unless expressly 
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authorized to do so, as where the articles empower the board to 
appoint a committee, or individual directors to appoint substitutes. 
Directors may, it is true, employ skilled persons, such as engineers, 
solicitors, valuers or accountants, to assist them, but they must 
still exercise their judgment as business men on the materials 
before them. Then in the matter of honesty, a director must not 
accept a present in cash or shares or in any other form what- 
ever from the company’s vendor, nor must he make any profit 
in the matter of his agency without the knowledge and consent 
of his principal, the compan3^ He must not, in other words, put 
himself in a position in which his duty to the company and his 
own interest conllict or even may conflict. This rule often comes 
into play in the case of contracts between a company and a 
director. There is nothing in itself invalid in such a contract, but 
the onus is on the director, if he would keep such a contract, to 
show that the com])any assented to his making a profit out of the 
contract, and for that purpose he must show that he made full 
and fair disclosure to the company of the nature and extent of his 
interest under 'the contract It is for this reason that when a com- 
pany’s vendor is also a director he does not join the board until 
his co-dircctors have exercised an independent judgment on the 
propriety of the purchase. 

Misfeasance. — A director must also bear in mind — what is a 
fundamental principle of company management — that the funds 
of the company are entrusted to the directors for the objects 
of the company as defined by the company’s memorandum 
of association and authorized by the p^ncral law, and that they 
must not be diverted from those objects or applied to purposes 
which a, re outside the objects of the company {ultrci vires), or 
outside the powers of management given to the directors. This 
does not abridge tlui large discretion allowed to directors in 
carrying on tlic business of the company. The funds embarked 
in a trading company are in I (aided to be employed for the acqui- 
sition of gain, and risk, greater or less according to circum- 
stances, is necessarily incidental to such employment; but it is 
quite another matter when directors pay dividends out of capital, 
or return capital to the sliarcholdcrs, or spend money of the 
company in ‘‘rigging’’ the market, or in bu^dng the company’s 
shares, or i)aying commission for underwriting the shares of the 
company, except to the extent authorized by the articles and 
Companies Acts. Direct (jrs who in these or any other ways 
misapply the funds of the company arc guilty of “misfeasance’’ 
(breach of trust ), and all who join in the misapplication are 
jointly and severally liable to replace the sums so misapplied. 
The remedy of the company for misfeasance, if the company is 
a going concern, is by action against the delinquent directors; 
but where a company is being wound up, the legislature has pro- 
vided a summary mode of proceeding, by which the liquidator, or 
any creditor or contributory of the company, may take out what 
is known as a misfeasance summons, to compel the delinquent 
director or officer to repay the misapplied moneys or make com- 
pensation. The court is, however, given a discretionary power 
to relieve a director from liability if he has acted honestly and 
reasonably and ought fairly to be excused. 

. In managing the company’s affairs directors must meet to- 
gether and act as a body, for the company is entitled to their 
collective wisdom in council assembled. Board meetings are held 
at such intervals as the directors think expedient. Notice of the 
meeting must be given to all directors who are within reach, but 
the notice need not specify the particular business to be trans- 
acted. The articles usually fix, or give the directors power to fix, 
what number shall constitute a quorum for a board meeting. 
They also empower the directors to elect a chairman of the board. 
The directors exercise their powers by a resolution of the board, 
which is recorded in the directors’ minute-book. The articles 
usually provide for the payment of a certain sum to each director 
for his services during the year. When this is the case, it is 
an authority to the directors to pay themselves the amount of 
such remuneration. The remuneration, unless otherwise expressly 
provided, covers all pxpenses incidental to the directors’ duties. 
A director, for instance, cannot claim to be paid in addition to 
his fixed remuneration his travelling expenses for attending board 
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meetings. 

Directors are liable criminally for falsification of the com- 
pany’s books, and for this or any other criminal offence the 
court in winding up may direct a prosecution; but the court will 
not as a rule interfere with the discretion of directors honestly 
exercised in the management of the company’s affairs. The direc- 
tors have prima facie the confidence of the shareholders, and it 
is not for the court to say that such confidence is misplaced. 
If shareholders are dissatisfied with the management, the remedy 
is in their own hands — they can call a meeting and elect a new 
board. 

Companies registered since the a 2nd November 1916 must in 
all trade catalogues, trade circulars, showcards and business let- 
ters sent to any part of His Majesty’s dominions mention the 
present Christian names or initials, the present surnames, any 
former Christian names and surnames, and the nationality, if 
not British, and, if the nationality is not the nationality of origin, 
the nationality of origin of all the directors. The annual summary 
sent to the registrar of companies by all companies whenever 
registered must contain somewhat similar particulars. 

When a company is wound up, the directors’ powers of manage- 
ment come to an end. Their agency is superseded in favour of 
that of the liquidator. 

Meetings. — ^Although the Companies Acts treat the directors 
of a company as the persons in whom the management of its 
affairs is vested, they also contemplate the ultimate controlling 
power as residing in the shareholders. A controlling power of this 
kind can only assert itself through general meetings; and that it 
may have proper opportunities of doing so, every company is 
required to hold a general meeting, called the statutory meeting, 
within three months from the dale at which it is entitled to com- 
mence business. This meeting ac(juired new significance under 
the Companies Act of rcjoo and marks an important stage in the 
history of a company. Seven days before it takes i>lace the 
directors are re((uircd to send to the members a certified report 
informing them of the general state of the company’s affairs — the 
number of shares allotted, cash received for them, an abstract 
of receipts and payments, the amount of preliminary expenses, 
the particulars of any contract to be submitted to the meeting, 
etc. Furnished with this report the members come to the meeting 
in a position to discuss and excrci.se an intelligent judgment upon 
the state and prospects of the company. Bo.sides the slatutory 
meeting a company must hold oin*. general meeting at least in 
every calendar year, and not more than fifteen months after the 
holding of the last preceding general meeting. This annual general 
meeting is usually called the ordinary general meeting. Other 
meetings are extraordinary general meetings. Notices convening 
a meeting must inform the shareholders of the particular busi- 
ness to be transacted; otherwise any resolutions passed at the 
meeting will be invalid. Voting is regulated by the articles. Oeii” 
erally a vote is given to a shareholder for every share held by 
him, but sometimes a scale is adopted, for instance, one vote for 
every share up to ten, with an additional vote for every five 
shares beyond the first ten up to one hundred, and an a<lditionnl 
vote for every ten shares beyond the first hundred. In default of 
any regulations, every member has one vote only. Sometimes pref- 
erence shareholders are given no vote at all, or are only allowed to 
vote in certain events, 6\g., if their dividends are unpaid, or on 
certain matters, e,^., winding up, reduction of capital or matters 
directly affecting their rights. The articles usually contain iiro- 
visions regulating the demand for a poll; this may be demanded 
on an extraordinary or .special resolution by three persons, unless 
the articles require a demand by a greater number of persons, 
but they cannot require a demand by more than five. 

Agreement for Shares. — A contract to take shares is like any 
other contract. It is constituted l>y off<‘r and accepUmce, com- 
municated to the offerer. The offer in the cuse of shares is usually 
in the form of an application in writing to the conjpaiiy, made 
in response to a prospectus, rociuesting the company to allot the 
applicant a certain number of shares in the undertaking on the 
terms of the prospectus, and agreeing to accept the shares, or any 
smaller number, which may be allotted to the applicant. An 
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allottee is entitled to rescind his contract where the allotment is member in a company are personal estau* and may ]»e transferred 
irregular, where the minimum subscri[)lion has not been in thtMiiainuT providefl by the ait it les. the chief objects 

obtained. When an application is accepted the shares are allotted, wdien joint stock t omj)aiiies \sete estviblL-hed \\a> that the shares 
and a letter of allotment posted to the applicant. Allotment is shouki i)e capable oi bi‘in;; easily transicTred ; fmt, though every 
the usual, but not the only, evidence of acccj)tance. As soon as shareholder has a prinia tatie right to transter his shares, this 
the letter of allotment is posted thi‘ contract is complete, even right is subject to tlu' rt‘guiat oi tin* co!n[»any, and it may 
though the letter never reaches the applicant. An ai»plication for and usually does fjy its aitiih's ri'fjiiire tbni a transter iii partly 
shares can he withdrawn at any time before acceptance. As soon paid shaics shall rt‘ceive the a’pprtaai o! :nc board oi directors 
as the contract is complete, P is tlie duty of the company to betorc being n‘gi>tered,'-tiu‘ ohji'ct Indiig to seiniia* tin* company 
enter the shareholder’s name in the register of members, and to against having an inMil\'ent sharehuhier su!».-!itn(et] l{»r a solvent 
issue to him a certificate under the seal of the (‘ompany, e\i- one. Thi« ])ower ol the direitois to nPU'.e a trau.-t*'! must not, 
dencirig his title to the shares. however, be c.V'rci-ed arbitrarily or i*aptiv inu.sly. If it uere, it 

Register of Members. — 'Phe registiT of meinhtTS plays an ini- vuuld ainoimi to a ci'nli.siaticm ot the '^lian^' Hireitors, for 
purtant part in the scheme of the compaiiv’ system. 'I'lie pri^cipl^^ in’-taiiic, cannot veto a tiairUer bei'au^e tiu^y d^^approvc‘ of the 
of limited liability having been oncc' adoiUed, justice rc*qiiirt‘d not puipose for which it is hca'ng mailt' </’:[, to innltiply votes), if 
only that such limitation of liability should ho brought home by thc‘re is no cdiji'ction to the transier^a*. 

every possible means to persons dealing with thc‘ company, Imt ItLnik Tnihwftrs . — It is a c(*mniori and couvenii'nl practice to 
also that such persons should know as far as ])ossible what was dt'posit share t»r stock ceniluafe'- sMili b,iiikc‘rs and others to 
the limited capital which was the sole fund available to satisfy secure an advance. \\ hcai tlii.-. is dmie the share or .•^tock certifi- 
their elainis — what amount had been called up, wliaL remained un~ j tale i.s u.Mialiy accompanied by a blank trarv.fer — that is, a trans- 
callecl, who were the persons to pay and in what amounts. Then* ; Ict exi‘<.ntt‘(l l^y tlu* sha.reholder borrower, but with a blank left 
data might mtiterially assi^^l a {lersoii dealing with tlu‘ company * few the name of the trati.-f(‘ree. 'Phe Iianding i>ver liy the borrower 
in determining wheUher he would give it credit or not; in any ca.sc* j t»f .<u('h blank tran.^f<*r si‘meil by him is an implit'd authority to 
they are matters which the jHililic ha.s a right to know. Tin* legis- | the hankcT, if the loan is not [laid. to til! in the* blank with his 
iature, recognizing this, has e.xadecl as a condition of thc^ privik‘ge j name and g<‘f himsc-If n‘gi''tered as the owner, 
of trading with limited lialiility tliat the company .shall ki‘c‘p a j Dividends. — A comp.jiy can only pay dividciicls out of prof- 

n‘gisttn- tind make*, returns to the registrar of companies containing ! it h — whieli bacvc* lieen ili^fmed as tlu‘ “c-arniugs of a concern 
those* particulars, which shall hi* accc'ssihle (o tint public. In after dedtitiing tin* e.vficn'^i'S earning To jiay dividends 

order that the n*gis(er may he* tu'cun'tc*, and t orn‘spoiid with the* ’ out of lapilal is md only itlfni viri's but illegal, a^ i onstiluting a 

true liability of inember.ship for the time bc'ing, the* court i.'s t‘fn- ! n*nirn of mpilal to ^ha^‘holder‘^ iJefon* paying <livi(k*ntl,s, di- 
fiowered to rectify it in a summary way liy ordering the* name* of ' rc^dors mu>f take* n*asonabl{* <are to '*i‘i ure (he* preparation of 
a person to be entered oil or rc*mov<‘(i theri‘froin. 'I’his power can ' pr(»[>er bakinc e-s!iee(s and e.'-aimate.^, and must c'Xc*rcist‘ their 

be exercised, whtMher thi* dispute as to nn*niln‘i>hip is om* be* ; jufhrmc-iu as busin(*s> meti on the, balam e-shcets and ivslimates 

tivt‘en the company and an aih*;,'e(l nuMiiber, or between one ,Mihrniftc‘d to them. If they fail to dtj thi*. ttnd pay clividi'iids 
alleged niemher and ano(h(‘r, hut the* machinery of the st‘C(ion ’ out of capi!al, (hey will incur ."crioiN H-ibilittcs, 'PIic* onus is 

is not meant to In' Uned tci try claims to re.scind agn'enuuiis to ; on |}u*m :o show dial the dividenib have bet‘n paid out of yirolits. 

take .share's, 1’he proper proceeding in .‘^uch ca.M*s by aitlon. i Thi* court, a^ a ru!i\ iloe^ not iriti‘:iere wbh die diMrc'tion of 
Payment for Shares.— >'Phe .same policy of guarding again.^t , direct f/n*. in die maiim* of paying dividends, un’e^s they are 
an abuse of liniilecl liability reejuires thiil slinre.s in the' case of a . doing M)i{U‘!hing ullri vJn y 

limited company shall lie jj.'iid for in full, 'Pile legislature ha.s * Borr<)wing.~-'( )ne of die manv aflvani.nre'-, incid<*ni to in- 
allowed such companii*.s to (rade with limiic'cl liability, but the corimration under the (‘i»rniiarui*.'< found in the facaiities 

price of the privik'ge, is that (In* lirniteij capital to which alone* (he wide h sio’Ii incorporation aUord,- for bonenving on debentures or 
creditors can locdc shall at lea.*-'! be a reality. It is (hen*fo!e nf'n: : df.dientun* -ilock. Iloirowing was not .-pec idi tilly denit with by the 

for a lirnitecl company to issue* its .shaic’s at a discount; but • t'ennpunies Acu prior to {c;oo, but drn. it wa-^ coniemplaled by 

there is nothing in the C'omiKUiies Aebs which n*(juin*.s that the ! flu* legi.slat ure i.-* evident from tlie provision in § of the act 
share.s of a limited company, though they must be i>aid up in full, ‘ of i.sOj fur a c«au}nny keeping n n‘gl-!er t)f mortgages and 
must be* paid uj> in crush. They may lu* paid '‘in meal or in niah/’ 1 iharge.s. 'Phe polit y of tiic k*iri,dadire in this, :is in odier matters 
and it is accordingly common for shares tii be allotted in payment | connected with trading « mnpank'N, was a{»part,'ndy to leav'e the 
for property purc'ha seel or for scrvicc‘s. The company muM, luAv- | (‘onipauy to dejennine whether borrowing should or slumid not 
ever, file with the registrar of comjianic's a return stating, in the fc^rni one of its c^bjerts. 

case of share.s allot i<*d in whole* or in jiart for a c’onsideralkm otlier A ccmipany is delKpr«*d from fiorrowiiig unless it is expressly 
than cash, the nurnher of da* sliares .scj ailcUled, and the nature of or impliedly audnudzed tc; do so by its memorandum of associa- 
the con.sideration for whi<*h they have hcx*Ti allotted. lion. In the case of a tradhiy, ronii>:iny borrowing is impliedly 

Though every share carn'e.H with it tiur iiain’Iity \i> pay the authorizecl as a nt*cessary im:i<it‘n( of carrying on tlic company’s 
full amount in cash or its eciuivalentj (he liahiiity is only to pay business, hut a non-trading company, for instance a company 
when and if the dlrcictor.s call for it. A call mu.st fix the iiinc and formed to promote art^ science*, religion or charity, has no implied 
place for payment, borrowing powa-r. A company <‘,sl;d;li.shcd for the conveynnec of 

Rescission of Agreement. — When a pt?rson takes shurc'.s from passengers unri luggage by omnilni.Hcs, a company fonned to buy 
a company on the faith of a prospcctirs containing any false or and run vessels between England and Australia, and a company 
fraudulent represent at ion,s of fact mnteriul to the contract, he whose uhjects included di.scQunting approved commercjul bills, 
is entitled to rescind the contract. The company cannot ki'cp a have all been held to l)e trading companies with an incidental 
contract obtained by the misrcprc.sentati<>n or fraud of its agents; power of borrowing as such to a reasonable amount. A building 
the misrepresentat-ion, for purposes of rescis.sion, need not be society, on the other hand, has no inherent power of borrowing 
fraudulent, it is suOicicnt that it is ffdse in fact: fraiul or reck- (though a limited statutory power was conferred on such societies 
teness of assertion will give the shareholder a further remedy by the Buihling Societies Act, 1874). Tublic companies formed 
by action of deceit, or under sect 84 of the Consolidation Act; to carry out some undertaking of public utility, such as docks, 
but, to entitle a shareholder to rescind, bo must show that he water works, gas works, cfc,, have only limited powers of borrow- 
took the shares on the faith or partly on the faith of the false ing. It has been found, however, that an implied iK)wer of bor- 
representation; if not, it wa.s innocuous. A shareholder claiming to rowing, even when it attaches, is too inconvenient to be relied on 
rescind must do so promptly. It is too late to commence pro- in practice, and an e.Tq)re.H.s power is always now inserted in the 
ceedings after a winding-up has begun. memorandum. This power is in most general terms. It is left 

"Ctansfer of SliateSi. — ^The shares or other interest of any to the articles to define the amount to be borrowed, the nature of 
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the security, and the conditions, if any, such as the sanction of a 
general meeting, on which the power is to be exercised. A com- 
pany cannot exercise any borrowing power until it has become 
entitled to commence business. {See supra.) A person who is 
proposing to lend money to a company must be careful to see 

(1) that the memorandum authorizes borrowing, and (2) that the 
borrowing limit in the articles is not being exceeded, for if it 
should turn out that the borrowing was in excess of the com- 
pany’s powers and ultra vires, the company cannot be bound, 
and the borrower’s only remedy is against the directors for breach 
of warranty of authority, or to be surrogated to tlic rights of any 
creditors who may have been paid out of the borrowed moneys. 

A company proposing to borrow usually issues a prospectus, 
similar to the ordinary share prospectus, stating the amount of 
the issue, the dates for payment, the particulars of the property 
comprised in the security, the terms as to redemption, and so on, 
and inviting the public to subscribe. Underwriting is also resorted 
to, as in the case of shares, to ensure that the issue is taken up. 
There is no objection to a company issuing debentures or deben- 
ture stock at a discount, as there is to its issuing its shares at a 
discount. The directors must borrow on the best terms the com- 
pany’s credit will enable it to obtain. A prospectus inviting sub- 
scriptions for debentures or debenture stock must be hied and 
contain the same particulars as a prospectus offering shares, and 
it comes wdthin s. 84 of the Consolidation Act. Further, persons 
who arc parties to it have the onus cast upon them, should the 
prospectus contain any misstatements, ^of showing that, at the 
time they issued the prospectus, they had reasonable grounds to 
believe, and did in fact believe, that the statements in question 
were true; otherwise they will be liable to pay compensation to 
any person injured by the misstatements. 

Debentures. — Etymologically, ^^debenture” is merely the Latin 
word debentnr, the first word in a document in common use by 
the Crown in early times admitting indebtedness to its servants or 
soldiers. This was the germ of a security which has now, with 
the expansion of joint stock company enterprise, grown into an 
instrument of considerable complexity. 

Debentures may be classified in various ways. From the point 
of view of the security they are either (i) debentures (simply); 

(2) mortgage debentures; (3) debenture bonds. In (i) the se- 
curity is a floating charge: in (2) there is also a floating charge, 
but the property forming the principal part of the security is 
specifically mortgaged by the company to trustees under a trust 
deed for the benefit of the debenture-holders: in (3) there is no 
security proper, only the covenant for payment by the company. 
For purposes of title and transfer, debentures are either '‘regis- 
tered” or “to bearer.” For purposes of payment they are either 
“terminable” or “perpetual.” 

The Floating Debenture. — ^The form of debenture chiefly 
in use is that secured by a floating charge. By it the company 
covenants to pay to the holder thereof the sum secured by the 
debenture on a specified day, or at such earlier date as the 
principal moneys become due under the provisions of the security, 
and in the meantime to pay interest on the principal moneys until 
payment, or until the security becomes enforceable under the 
conditions; and the company further charges its undertaking and 
all its property, with the payment of the amount secured by the 
debenture; uncalled capital, if included, must be expressly men- 
tioned, because the word “property” by itself will not cover it. 
This is the body of the instrument; on its back is endorsed a 
series of conditions, constituting the terms on which the deben- 
ture is issued. Thus the debenture-holders are to rank pari passu 
with one another against the security; the debenture is to be 
transferable free from equities between the company and the 
holder; the charge is to be a floating charge, and the debenture- 
holders’ moneys are to become immediately repayable and the 
charges enforceable in certain events : for instance, if the interest 
is in arrear for (say) two or three months, or in the event of 
winding-up. Other events indicative of insolvency are sometimes 
added in which payment is to be accelerated. The conditions also 
provide for the mode and form of transfer of the debenture, the 
death or bankruptcy of the holder, the place of payment, etc. 
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The most characteristic feature of the security — the floating 
charge — grew naturally out of a charge on a company’s under- 
taking as a going concern. Such a charge could only be made 
practicable by leaving the company free to deal with and dispose 
of its property in the ordinary course of its business — ^to sell, 
mortgage, lease and exchange it as if no charge existed; and this 
is how the security works. The debenture-holders give the di- 
rectors an implied licence to deal with and dispose of the property 
comprised in the security until the happening of any of the 
events upon which the debenture-holders’ money becomes, under 
the debenture conditions, immediately repayable. Pending this 
the charge is dormant. The licence extends, however, only to 
dealings in the ordinary course of bushicss. Payment by a com- 
pany of its just debts is always in the ordinary course of business, 
but satisfaction by execution levied in invitnm is not. The lender 
has a security covering the whole assets for the time being, and 
can intervene at any moment by obtaining a receiver, if his 
security is imperilled, even though none of the events in which 
the principal moneys are made payable have happened. If any 
of them has happened, for instance default in payment of interest, 
or a resolution to wind up, the payment of the principal moneys is 
accelerated, and a debenture-holder can at once commence an 
action to obtain payment and to realize his security. 

Often a proviso is inserted in the conditions endorsed on the 
debenture, that the company is not to create any mortgage or 
charge ranking in priority to or pari passu with that contained in 
the debentures. A floating charge created by a company wdthin 
three months of winding up is invalid, except to the amount of 
the cash paid and interest at 5%, unless the company is shown to 
have been solvent at the time. 

Trust Deeds. — ^When the amount borrowed is large, the com- 
pany commonly executes a trust deed by way of further security. 
The object of such a trust deed is twofold: (0 if creates a legal 
mortgage of specific property in favour of the trustees of the 
deed (the charge contained in the debentures is only an equitable 
security), and it further charges all the remaining assets by way 
of floating charge, -with appropriate provisions for enabling the 
trustees, in certain events similar to those expressed in the deben- 
ture conditions, to enforce the security, and for that purpose to 
enter into possession and carry on the business, or to sell it 
and distribute the proceeds; (2) it organizes the debenture-holders 
and constitutes trustees who can watch over the interests of the 
debenture-holders and take steps for their protection, if necessary. 
In particular it provides machinery for the calling of meetings of 
debenture-holders, and empowers a majority of (say) three- 
fourths in value at such meeting to l^ind the rest to any compro- 
mise or arrangement with the company which such majority may 
deem beneficial. This may save recourse to a scheme or arrange- 
ment sanctioned by the court. 

Debentures Registered and to Bearer. — ^Debentures arc, for 
purposes of title and transfer, of two kinds — (1) registered 
debentures, and (2) debentures to bearer. Registered debentures 
are transferable only in the books of the company. Debentures 
to bearer are negotiable instruments and pass by delivery. Cou- 
pons for interest are attached. Sometimes debentures to bearer 
are made exchangeable for registered debentures and vice versa. 

Debenture Stock. — ^Debenture stock bears the same relation 
to debentures that stock does to shares. “Debenture stock,” as 
Lord Lindley states (Companies, sth ed., 195), “is merely bor- 
rowed capital consolidated into one mass for the sake of con- 
venience. Instead of each lender having a separate bond or 
mortgage, he has a certificate entitling him to a certain sum, 
being a portion of one large loan.” This sum is not uniform, as in 
the case of debentures, but variable, and is usually made trans- 
ferable in sums of any amount not involving a fraction of ir. 
One debenture-stockholder, for instance, may hold £20 of the 
stock, another £20,000. Debenture stock created by companies 
under the Companies Acts, unlike that created by statutory com- 
panies governed by the Companies Clauses Acts, is created by a 
contract between the company and the trustees of a debenture- 
stock trust deed, which is analogous in its provisions to the trust 
deed above described used to secure debentures. By such deed 
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the company covenants with the trustct‘s, as represent ini? the 
debenture-stockholders, to [)ay the anumnl (d' the stock, ami 
creates ii legal mortgjage of specitic property, and charg(‘s its other 
assets by way of lloatiiii!: charge, in iavour of the* trustees, with all 
requisite powers and provisions for enabling them to enforce the 
security on default in payment of interest or on the ha[)pening of 
certain specified events evidencing insolvent^', 'rhe company 
further covenants to enter the names of the stockholders in a 
register, and to issue certificates for the amount of thtdr re- 
spective holdings. These certificates have, like debentures, the 
conditions of the security emlorsed on their baJe. 

Redemption. — A company generally reserves a right of re- 
deeming (he security before the dale fixed lor repayment; and 
accordingly a power for that [Uirpose is commonly inserted in tlie 
conditions and trust deeil, if there is one. but as debenture or 
debenture-stockholders, W'ho h.ive got a satisfactory .security, do 
not wish to be paid off, the right of retlenqilion often qualified 
so as not to arise till (say) five years after i>sue, and a iireinium 
is made payable by way of bonus. ISometime.s the mimb(‘r of 
debentures or the amount of stock (0 be reileenied each year is 
limited. The selection is made by drawings held in the pivscucc 
of the directors, or, if (here is a trii-^t deed, of the trii^ttvs. A 
sinking fund is often provided for, and this esfieciaily .suitable 
where the security is of a wasting <haracler such as leaiidiold.s, 
mining properly or a jialenl Such a fund is formed by th(‘ com- 
pany .setting apart a certain sum each yt-ar out of the prolits lU* 
the company after paynnait of in(ert‘st on the debentures. Re- 
cieianecl debentures and delienlure .^lock may in imiain ta^es lu* 
reissued. 

Registration of Mortgages and Charges.--A <(iini)any is 
bound to k(‘ep a register of mortgag(‘S and charges, which is open 
to the inspection of creditors and rne^llu‘r.^ of the t'oinpaiiy. Mort- 
gages tmd chargt's of certain spiadtied ctas.ses mu'*! also lu‘ n‘gi>- 
tered within twemy-one days from their creation with th(‘ regi.str.ir 
of loniprinies. Otherwise th(*y are void — so f.ir a.s tlu-y aie Mauri- 
ties — agtiinst the iujuidator and any creditor <if (he lompany, but 
the holders retain the rights of unseuired ireditor.s. An exleii.dou 
of the time for registering may be granted {>y (he lourt. 

Debenture Scrip. — liebenlua*s and debeiu un* st<M k are usually 
made payahlt^ by iicstalmenls, for example iw ! on af»pli« ation, 
10'', i on allotment and (h<^ remainderat iniiTvals of a few months. 
Until these jiayments an^ com]>lele the stamriiies are not i^.'-ued, 
!)ul to einiliie the suliscriluT to <le;d with \i\h .sec uriiy ]H*nding < om- 
phdiori the company issues to him an interim stiip certincate 
atknowltaiging his title and exihangeatde on jjaymrut of the re- 
maining instalments for debentures or debenture .sto<*k cert ificat es. 

Remedies. — When tielienture-ludders' s<*<uri(y Iu‘cofn(‘.s tai- 
forceabic* there are a variety of reinedie.s opim to tlnan, 'lbe.se fall 
into two dass<\s — (1) renualics available without the aid of the 
court; fa) remedies availabh* only with the aid of the court, 

r. Jf there is a trust, detal, tlie trustees may appoint :i rec(dvf*r 
of the properly comi^riseil in the security, and they may also sell 
un<]<‘r the {lowers containedpn the (ha-ci or undio’ (lu? Law of !*rop- 
cTly Act, ji9:>s. SometimeH, where there i.s no trust di*ed, similar 
powers— *to Jippoinl a reecica.T ami lo sell—arc inserted iu tlu' 
conditions endorsed on the debentures. 

2. The remedies with the aid of the court are — (tn an action by 
one or more dehen ture-holdcTH on behalf of all for a jvcidver and 
to realise the security; (//; an orighL'ding summons for sale or 
other relief; (c) an action for foreclosure where the security is 
deficient (all the dtibenturo-hohlers must be parties to this pro- 
ceeding;; (d) a winding-up petition. Of fhc'.se modes of proceed- 
ing, the first is by far the most common and convenient. ImmocH- 
ately on the issue of the writ in the action the plaintiff applies 
for the ap{>ointment of a receiver to protect the security, or if the 
security comprises a going business, a receiver and ntana^er. In 
due course the action comes on for judgment, when the court 
directs accounts and inquiries as to what h due to the holders of 
the debentures and what property is comprised in the security, 
and gives leave to apply for a sale. If the company has gone into 
Kquidation, leave must be obtained to commence or continue the 
action, but such leave in the case of debenture-holders is ex debUo 


justitiin\ The administration of a rompanyV a.ssef.s in such actions 
by debcntiire-holdvrs ((lebenUin'-holdcrs' ii(juiflnt ions, ns they are 
called) has laiLroadual very much on tli«* ordinary administration 
of winding up, and great hardship often imlicital by the lloaiing 
security on the company's unset iireil creditnis, who find that 
everything belonging to the t ompany, uiu.jll(‘d capital included, 
has I)ecii {dedged io ihc di'beiit un*-hi»lder-. No d(»u!>t such credi- 
tors might liave iiisfiecied the t tmijMny rogi.'.tcr of mortgages 
and charges, but it is iu){ alv\ays jnai lit to do tins. 

Auditors. — I>y (Ik* ('on.^idiil.uiiui .\< i striM i)rovi.>ions are 
made for the api)oimmrnf and reri*uni‘i,ii ioti nf auditors by a com- 
jiany, and (hrir right.', and duties are donned. 

Private Conapaaics. — 'I lit* “piuatt* tompany*' may be likened 
to an incoiporaled part ma dii[). 'i'o be a pii\ate i ompany the 
articles must restrict the right in traii^lVr ."luiies, limit the num- 
ber of membeis, and prohdiit any inviiation lo the puidie to sub- 
si ribe for .share.s. debi-ni nies or debeiituie ^toik ot the company. 
A private (omfiany neeil not ion.-is( of nioie than two members, 
and enjoys many ad\';nitaite‘' a^ reganb i oiiinienunnejil of busi- 
ne.^s, freedom from the obligation to a siatemenf in lieu of 
prospectu.- anil to make lertain return.-, to the n*gi.-.fiar of com- 
panies tind other matter.s. 

Individual traders and irading iinns hive heeome alive to the 
advantages ottered by no or poiatiun ; for it gives them the pro- 
tection of limited li,J»ili.y, prevmt^ dido* arioii of a business by 
the death, banknipley or lunaiy of any ot its ineniluTS, i‘nablcs 
a trader to di.-tribute aii^ong the me:nb<T' of hi- lainily interests 
in his busiiies.s on hi.-^* dei<‘a''t‘ through the medium of shares and 
!,icililatcs borrowing on debenture,- or itebemure slock; and with 
a view to secure (h(‘se advantages (Imusaiid.-. of traders have con- 
\er{ed their bu^inevse.*, into limited conq»ani(‘s, 'To so large an 
extent ha,*- (hi.s bemi done that priv.ile < ompanir*.*^ now tonu about 
qoL'. of tJie f. oinpanies n'gl.'tererh 

Alilnnnrh a pri\'ale lonipmy does not apperd to the public to 
sub.-cribe its capital, in the main leatures of its < on' t itutioii it dif- 
fiT.s little from a [jubllc one It i* oidy in out* m* iwo particulars 
that special provisions are requi^i'o'. It is generally d(‘sirt*(l for 
instance: (ii to keep all tin* shares among tin* inemliers— the 
parfnf‘isor tin* farnilv’-und not to jet tbejri get into outside hands; 
and (.1) to gi\'e (he principal sharidiolder.v*, the original pariners, a 
p 4 iramount control o\’er the inanagcouenj . For this purpose it is 
rnual to provide ijiecdally in the articles that no slmre shall he 
(ran^ft'rred to a .Granger so hmg a,' an\‘ nnanb(*r is willing to pur- 
i haM* It. at a lair value; that a member deM'rou*' ol t raiisferring his 
.shares shall give notice' to flu* etiiup.iny which shall otfer the 
.shares to the othc'r mcanbers; that it within a ca*rtain {leriod the 
company fiinL a imia hascT, tin* shares shall be trausUTrefi (0 him, 
and that iu ca'V of di^plIle tin* value shall be .sf'tthn} by arlntration 
or .sli'di be .smh a sum as the auditor certifns to be the* fair value. 
So in regard to the* nninagcnuent it is conimt»u to {irovicfc* that the 
owneis of the business shall be* entitled (c> hold ofthe as directors 
for a term of yi*ars or for life, {irovnicai liu*y continuf* to hold a 
certain number <jf shares; or an owner i.s empowen’d to authorize 
his utors tjr trustees, whilst holding a ca*rtain number of shares, 
lo appoint directors. l)ir<M‘tt}rs holding ofma* on these* special 
fenn.« are aUvn given very e,\'tensiv<' power.*; and an* de.scrilied as 
‘"governing" or ^'ja-nnauent " or "life" dim tors, 'bhis union of in- 
(erc'st and management in the sann? persons gu’es a private com- 
pany an umpiestionahhj advantage: over a public company. 

The so-<-alIe<l '^one-man cunqiany" is men*ly a variety of the 
{private cofn{>any. 'J'ht: fact that a company h formed by one 
man, with the aid of six dummy subscribers, is not in it.sdf (as 
was at one lime supposed) a fraud on the |xdicy of the Com- 
{)rinie.s AcLs, but it is occa.sionally used for the purpose of com- 
mitting a fraud, a.s where an insolvent trader lurn.s himself into a 
limited company in order to evade banknqitcy; and it is to an 
abase of thi.H kind that the term *^one-miin company*' owes its 
opprobrious signification. 

COMPANIES LIMITER BY GUARANTEE 

The second cla.ss of limited companies are those limited hy 
guarantee, as distinguished from those limited by shares. In the 
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company limited by guarantee each member agrees, in the event 
of a winding-up, to contribute a certain amount to the assets — £$, 
ii or I os. — ^whatever may be the amount of the guarantee. The 
peculiarity of this form of company is that the interests of the 
members are not expressed in any terms of nominal money value 
like the shares of other companies, a form of constitution designed 
to give a superior elasticity to the company. The property of the 
company simply belongs to the company in certain fractional 
amounts. This makes it convenient for clubs, syndicates and other 
associations which do not require the interest of members to be 
expressed in terms of cash, 

COMPANIES NOT FOR GAIN 

An association formed to promote commerce, art, science, re- 
ligion, charity or any other useful object may, with the licence 
of the Board of Trade, register under the Companies Acts with 
limited liability, but without the addition to its name of the word 
‘‘Limited,” upon proving to the board that it is the intention of the 
association to apply its profits or income in promoting its objects, 
and not in payment of dividends to its members. This licence is 
revocable. In lieu of the word “Company,” the association usually 
adopts as part of its name some such title as association, chamber, 
club, college, institute or society. The power given by this section 
has proved very useful, and many kinds of associations have 
availed themselves of it, such as medical institutes, law societies, 
nursing homes, chambers of commerce, clubs, schools and learned 
societies. The guarantee form (see is well adapted for 

associations of this kind, supported as they usually are, by annual 
subscriptions. No such association can hold more than two acres 
of land without the licence of the Board of Trade. 

COST-BOOK MINING COMPANIES 

These are in substance mining partnerships. They derive their 
name from the fact of the partnership agreement, the expenses 
and receipts of the mine, the names of the shareholders, and any 
transfers of shares being entered in a “cost-book.” The affairs of 
the company are managed by an agent known as a “purser,” 
who from time to time makes calls on the members for the ex- 
penses of working. A cost-book company is not bound to register 
under the Companies Acts but may do so. 

Winding-up . — k company once incorporated under the Com- 
panies Acts cannot be put an end to except through the machinery 
of a winding-up, though the name of a company which is commer- 
cially defunct may be struck off the register of companies by the 
registrar. Winding-up is of three kinds: (i) voluntary, (2) by the 
court and (3) subject to the supervision of the court. Of these 
voluntary winding-up is by far the most common. Of the com- 
panies that come to an end 90% are so wound up; and this is in 
accordance with the policy of the legislature, that shareholders 
should manage their own affairs — ^winding-up being one of such 
affairs. 

Voluntary. — Pl voluntary winding-up is carried out by the share- 
holders passing a special resolution requiring the company to be 
wound up voluntarily or an extraordinary resolution to the effect 
that it cannot by reason, of its habilities continue its business, and 
that it is advisable to wind up. The resolution is generally ac- 
companied by the appointment of a liquidator. In a voluntary 
winding-up there is a power for the liquidator or any contributory 
or creditor to apply to the court to determine any question arising 
in the winding-up, or to exercise any powers which the court might 
exercise if the company were being wound up by the court. The 
liquidator must summon a meeting of creditors to determine 
whether an application shall be made to the court for the appoint- 
ment of a new liquidator or a committee of inspection. When the 
affairs of the company are fully wound up, the liquidator calls a 
meeting, lays his accounts before the shareholders, makes a 
return to the registrar and the company is dissolved by operation 
of law three months after the registration of the return. 

By the Court. — ^Irrespective of voluntary winding-up, the legis- 
lature has defined edirtain events in which a company may be 
wound up by the court. These events are: (i.) when the company 
has by special resolution resolved that the company be wound up 
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by the court; (ii.) when default is made m filing the statutory 
report or holding the statutory meeting; (iii.) when the company 
does not commence its business within a year or suspends it for 
a year; (iv.) when the members are reduced, in the case of a 
private company, below two, or, in the case of any other company, 
below seven; (v.) when the company is unable to pay its debts, 
and (vi.) when the court is of opinion that it is just and equitable 
that the company should be wound up. A petition for the purpose 
may be presented either by a creditor, a contributory, or the com- 
pany itself. Where the petition is presented by a creditor who can- 
not obtain payment of his debt, a winding-up order is ex debito 
justitlae as against the company or shareholders, but not as against 
the wishes of a majority of creditors. A winding-up order is not 
to be refused because the company’s assets are over mortgaged. 

On a winding-up order being made the official receiver, as liqui- 
dator, pro tem., requires a statement of the affairs of the company 
verified by the directors, and on it reports to the court as to the 
causes of the company’s failure and whether further inquiry is de- 
sirable. If he further reports that, in his opinion, fraud has been 
committed in the promotion or formation of the company by a 
particular person, the court may order such person to be publicly 
examined. 

A liquidator’s duty is to protect, collect, realize and distribute 
the company’s assets in due course of administration; and for 
this purpose he advertises for creditors, makes calls on contribu- 
tories, sues debtors, takes misfeasance proceedings, if necessary, 
against directors or promoters, and carries on the company’s busi- 
ness — supposing the goodwill to be an asset of value — ^with a view 
to selling it as a going concern. He may be assisted by a com- 
mittee of inspection, composed of creditors and contributories. 
When the affairs of the company have been completely wound 
up the court makes an order that it be dissolved, and it is dissolved 
accordingly, but the court has power to declare the dissolution 
void. 

Under Supervisio 7 i . — ^The court may make an order that a volun- 
tary winding-up shall continue but subject lo the supervision of the 
court. Such an order has the advantage of operating as a stay 
of any actions or executions pending against the company. Ex- 
cept in these respects, the winding-up remains a voluntary one. 
The court does not actively intervene unless set in motion. 

Reconstruction. — ^A large number of companies now wind up 
only to reconstruct. The reasons for a reconsl ruction arc gener- 
ally either to raise fresh capital, or to get rid of onerous prefer- 
ence shares. Reconstructions are carried out in one of three 
ways; (i) by sale and transfer of the company’s undertaking and 
assets to a new company, under s. 192 of the Consolidation Act, 
or (2) by sale and transfer under a power to sell contained in the 
company’s memorandum of association, or (3) by a scheme of 
arrangement, sanctioned by the court, under s. 120. Usually de- 
benture-holders take debentures in the new company. 

Wrongs by a Company.— -A company, though a mere legal 
abstraction, without mind or will, may be made liable in damages 
for malicious prosecution, nuisance, fraud, negligence, trespass 
and other wrongs. The sense of the thing is that the “company” 
is a nomen collectivum for the members. It is they who have put 
the directors there to carry on their business and they must be 
answerable, collectively, for what is done negligently, fraudu- 
lently or maliciously by their agents. A company may be con- 
victed of many kinds of crime. 

Later Legislation. — ^By the Companies Bill now (1928) be- 
fore Parliament it is proposed to empower companies to issue 
redeemable preference shares, to tighten up the law as lo prosi>co- 
tuses and offers of shares or debentures for sale, to recast the law 
as to minimum subscription, under certain conditions lo allow 
the issue of shares at a discount, to give creditors more power 
in a voluntary winding-up, to create various offences on the lines 
of the law of bankruptcy, to prevent the hawking of shares from 
house to house, and to amend the Companies Acts in many other 
ways. The present Acts and the new Act, when passed, are to be 
consolidated in a new Consolidation Act. 

Authorities. — ^Buckley on the Companies Acts, Palmer’s Company 
Precedents, Bindley on Companies, Sticbel on Companies* 




11, STATUTORY COMPANIES 

There is another large class of companies, wliich for shortness 
may be called statutory companies, constituted by special Act of 
Parliament for Ihc purpose of carrying on undertakings of ])uhlic 
utility, such as railways, canals, harbours, docks, waterworks, 
gasworks, bridges, ferries or tramways. The objects of such 
companies nearly always involve an interference with the rights 
of private persons, often necessitate the commission of a public 
nuisance, and require therefore tlie sanction uf the legislature. 
For this purj^ose a special Act has to Ite obtained. A private hill 
to authorize the undertaking i.s intniduced in Parliammit, con- 
sidered in committee, and either passed or rejected. These private 
bill commit tee.s are tribunals acknowledging certain rules of 
policy, taking evidence fiom wilne.sses and In^aring arguments 
from professional advocates. In many of th(‘se special Acts, deal- 
ing as they do with a. similar subject matter, similar provisions 
are required, and to avoid repetition and secure uniformity lh(‘ 
legislature has passed certain gimeral Acts — codi's (»f law for 
particular subject matters fn^quently na'iirring — which can he 
incorporated by reference in any si)i‘ciai Act with the iiec'essary 
modiiicntions. Thus the Companies Clauses Ac'ts, iS4^-^ to iKSq, 
sup[)ly the general powers and provisions whicli .are taunmonly 
inserted in the constitution of such eoinpanies, regul;uin.g the 
distribution of capital, the transfer of share's, paynnait of call.s, 
borrowing and geiK'ral meetings. The Lauds Clauses ('on.solidalion 
Act, supplies the machinju'v for the coinpulsorv taking of 

land incident to most uridertaking.s of n public eharacter. 'riu* 
Railway.s Clauses Acts, rvSf5 and iSo^ (as amended liy the Mint‘s 
I Working Facilities and .Sui)[)ort | Act, lO.’.O, the \V;i!er\\nrk.s j 
Clauses Acts, 1847 ‘***1^^ lht‘ (kl^works Cdauses Ad, 1847 | 

and the Electric Lighting (Clauses) A('i, iSoo. are otluu* code.^ 
of law designed for inc()rporation in special Aits cnaiting cutii- 
panies for the (am.sl ruction of railways or tin* supply of vva{(*r, 
gas or eltH'tric light. 

The provisions of (he (h>nipani('s ('lau.^es Acts as to sbare> am I 
stock are, with a few (*xce{ition.s, analogtjus to thc^se of tlte ('om- 
paiiies Acts. The cajaial is divided into shares <if a termin 
numl>er ami amount. A share regiMer is kept .ind ceniricat(‘S 
are issu(‘fi to shareholders; ptjwer is givtm ttj eonvi^rt paid-up 
shares into stA)ck: preference shares may be createti, hut carry 
dividends only out of the profits of each year; shares ami >tock 
may be is.sucd at a discount, but if iht' old ordinary share.'^ are 
at a ]>rerniuni, any new shares mu.st be offenal first lu the old 
shareholdiTs. 


LCJ2L. (At'c Gke.vt Brit.mx; 

AiTTniH.u'i M':s. Sutcliffe on Si.itiilorv {'onipiuiie^. Browne & Theo-. 

bald on Railway.s, 

ni. BRITISH COMPANIES ABROAD 

The .‘•talus of British coniftaniis uafling abroad, so far as Ger- 
many, l’'ram<‘, Belgiiiiii, (If'eoK*, liah' and S[iani art' concerned, 
is expre-.'^Iy rccoanizi-d in a serio.'n of con\'entions entered into 
between llmsc tunnirles ami (insu Britain 

/// Fnuicc. — 'Flic v.ilue of tite convention with b'ra nee has been 
mm h inii>.iiicd hy tfie interpnn.iiion put upon the words of it 
i)\ till* louri of cas'-aiiou in /.-/ c ’( l/nu. According to 

this the iM;ionaii?y of a tonqiany depends ikjI on its place of 
origin but <»n wlu-re it has ils uaitie of alfair.s, its priiicijml cstab- 
li.shnient. 'riu* re.sull is tlhU a coiiipan}' rr'gistered in Britain under 
{he {'onqianits Atts may be transmuied by a French court into 
a Froinh loeipany in dinat violation of the i oiiveniion. 

In Cn'rnutnx — 'Fhi' loiivtuition with Geim.any, which is in 
similar It'rm.s to ihai with I'raiici', ha.s also bi'eri narrowed by 
judicial imnsinit lion. 'Fbt* "j^iwer of exercising all tbi'ir rights” 
given hy the conveniion to Britisli «‘omi)anles ha.- bt'im con.strued 
to niotin that a Briti.'-h company will bt‘ r(‘cogni/<*d as a corporate 
body in Germany, hut it does tujI follow from the terms of the 
t'onveiuiim that any British coinpe.ny may a.s ;i matter of course 
t'stahlish a hramdi and carry on husine.s.s \sithin (ht‘ German 
repiihlic. It niu.-t still get permission t(i trade ami to hold land, 
rt'gi.sier it .-(‘if in the ei)in*:iiinal register :irnl jjay stamp clulie.s. 

I'oreigu companies m;iy ftiund an aliiliated company or have 
u i>r;meh est.'iblishment in Italy, provided lb<‘y publish their 
memoraiidinn and art iclt's .iiid the names t)f their flin»cfors. 

Foreign Companies Generali Where no i on vi'nt ion exists 
tb<‘ Slat IN of an immigrant corporation depends upon inter- 
national itanhy, whii li alious foreign t orjiorations, ns it does 
foreign persons, to sue. to make contracts and hold real estate, 
in tin* ,saine way as domestic corporations or citizens; provided 
the stranger eorporation doi‘s not offend against ihe jiolicy of the 
srale in which if seek^: to trade, 

'Fherc* i.s a gnnving practice for slates to impose by express 
itadslaiion conditions on foreign corporations coming to do busi- 
nc'.vs within their territory. These conditions are mainly di- 
rec‘tc*d tc^ secairing that the iuiinigrant corporation shall make 
known its const It uttejn and shall he amenable to t.hc' jun.sdiction 
of the courts of ilie country where it trades. Thus, by the law 
of Western Au.-tralia — to take' a t yfu'cal instance,- — a foreign com- 


Thc borrowang powers of these coinjianic'S, the form of their 
debenture or debenture .stock, and the rights of die lioldtU'S de- 
pend on the conjoint of)eration of the ronqianh's’ own special A<‘i 
vine! the Conqianies (’lausc's Acts. The* prov-Lious of thc'.sj* Arts 
as to borrowing, being c-xpre.ss, c'xchide any implu'd jiowct of 
borrowing. The policy of Iht* jegi.‘^l;ituru is to give propc*r facilities 
for borrowing, and at tint same* tinur to lake care that under- 
takings of ijuldic utility which have received legislative .sanction 
shall not be broken up or de.stroyefl, as they would bo if tbo 
mortgagees or debent ure-holdi‘rs w'ere allciwecl the ordinary rights 
of mortgagees for realizing their security by seizure and sale, 
Hence the legislature has given them only ‘Hbe fruit of the tnv/’ 
The debenture 01* debent ure-stock-holders may take the eanungs 
of the company’s undertaking by oblfdning the ap]>ointineijt of 
a receiver, but that 5 ,s all they can do. They cannot sell the under- 
taking or disorganize it hy levying execution, so long as the com- 
pany is a going concern; but this protecting prindpic of public 
policy will not be a bar to a debenture-holder, in his character of 
creditor, presenting a petition to wind up the company, if it is 
no longer able to fulfil its statutory objects. Certain statutory 
companies may now under the Slat. Companies (Redeemable 
Slock) Act, 1915, issue redeemable debenture stock, and also 
redeemable preference stock. 

Railway Companies^These have special legislation which 
will be found in the Railway Companies Powers Act, 1864, the 
Railways Construction Facilities Act, 1864, and the Railway 
Securities Act, 1866, and numerous other acts. The more im- 
portant railways have been amalgamated under the Railways Act, 


I pany is not u? cojium'nctr or carry on biNinuss until it. empowers 
i honu' p»T.suri lo act a.s iF« anornvy to sutf and bu sued and has 
^ an uflio' «>r place of biN'int'ss within the Statu, to he approved 
I of by thr n^gisirar, wIutv all legal proc<‘ediugs may bo served. 

1 New Zralantl, Mariit(d)a and many ollu*r Slat tvs have adopted 
1 similar pri'canthnis; aiul by ('t)mpanios f('onsolidalion) Act, 

! iqOiH, s. ;!7,p a ftmi'ign company havirig a plact' of birsinoss within 
^ the United Kingrlum i.s rt'(|uirvd lu bin witli tht^ rar of cora- 
j panitvs a copy of its (.’barU-r or nienutranduin ami articles, a list 
of dirt'cti^rs, anti tlu: names and addrcsse.s of om* or moni ])ersons 
authorizvfl fi) qccvpt. service* of process. Special conditions of a 
mont f>tring(fni nahirc are often imposed in the case of particular 
dasst's of companies of a <jua.si-pal>Iic chara<'li‘r, such as banking 
companit^s, huiUiiug .socioticvs or insurance companies. Regula- 
tions of this kind are perfectly legiutnale mid necessary. They 
are in truth only an application of the law of vagrancy to cor- 
porations> and have thedr analogy in the restrictions now generally 
imposed by states on the immigration of aliens, 

IV* COMPANY LAW OUTSIDE THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Australia and New 2 eaiand« — Company law in Australia 
and New Zealand follows very closely the lines of legislation in 
the United Kingdom. In New South Wales the law is consolidated 
by the Companies Act, 1899, amended 1900, 1:906, 1907, i93cS; in 
Victoria by an Act of 1915, amended iqzo, 1926; in South Aus- 
tralia by an Act of 1892, amended 1893/1924 and 1926 (two 
Acts); m Tasmania hy an Act of 1920, amended 1922, 1923, 1927; 
in Western Australia by an Act of 1893, amended 1897, i 89 ®» 
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1899, 1902, 1922, In Queensland the law is contained in the 
Companies Act, 1S63, amended 1889, 1891, 1S92, 1893, 1894, 1S96, 
1909, 1913* In New Zealand the law is consolidated by an Act of 
1908, amended 1910, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1921-22 (temporary), 
1924. 

Canada. — Companies in Canada can be incorporated either 
under the Dominion Companies Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, c. 27) or under the Companies Acts of one or other of the 
nine Provinces. The Acts of the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia in the main follow 
the English law, incorporation being effected by the registration 
of a memorandum of association, usually accompanied by articles 
of association. The Dominion Act and the Acts of the Provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick on the other hand provide for incorporation by 
letters patent granting a Charter. The various Acts and amending 
Acts are too numerous to refer to here in detail. 

Applicants for letters patent for a Dominion company must file 
an application showing the purposes of incorporation, the place of 
business, the amount of the capital stock, the number of shares 
and the amount of each, the names of the applicants, the amount 
of stock taken by each and the amount and mode of payment. 
Other provisions may also be embodied. A company cannot com- 
mence business until 10% of its authorized capital has been 
subscribed and paid for. The word ^‘limited” as part of the com- 
pany's name is to be conspicuously exhibited and used in all 
documents. The directors are not to be tpss^than three, and must 
be holders of stock. Borrowing powers may Be taken by resolution 
of a two-thirds majority at a special meeting of the stockholders. 

Authority — ^Mitchell on Canadian Commercial Corporations. 

(H. T. E.) 

France. — There arc two kinds of limited liability companies 
in France — the soewte cn commandite and the societc anonyme. 
The socictc ni commandite corresponds in some respects to the 
British private company or limited partnership, but with this 
difference, that in the socifUa en cowmandile the managing part- 
ner is under unlimited liability to creditors; the sleeping-partner’s 
liability is limited to the amount of his capital. The French 
equivalent of the English ordinary joint stock company is the 
societG anonyme. The minimum number of subscribers necessary 
to form such a company is seven. The socieie anonyme is not 
legally constituted unless the whole capital is subscribed and one- 
fourth 0^^ each share paid up. Assets, not in money, brought into 
a company are subject to verification of value by a general meet- 
ing. The minimum nominal value of shares, where the com- 
pany’s capital is less than 200,000 fr., is* 25 fr.; where the capi- 
tal is more than 200,000 fr., 100 fr. The societe is governed by 
articles which appoint the directors, and there is one general meet- 
ing held every year. A societe anonyme may issue preference 
shares. The doctrine that a corporation never dies has no place in 
French law. A socidtd anonyme may come to an end. 

Since 1925 a new form of association has been brought into 
existence under the name of societe d responsabilite Imitde, Its 
main differences from the socidtd anonyme are as follows; — (i) 
The number of partners or shareholders is not limited and there 
may be only two partners or shareholders; (2) the capital of the 
company must be at least 25,000 fr. and it cannot be reduced to 
less than that amount; (3) the company can only be finally in- 
corporated when all the shares have been allotted and have been 
fully paid up; (4) the shares are not transferable to persons other 
than shareholders except with the consent of the majority of the 
shareholders representing between themselves at least three- 
quarters of the company’s capital; (5) the company must have a 
fixed nationality which cannot be changed except with the con- 
sent of all the shareholders. 

Germany. — ^In Germany the class of companies most nearly 
corresponding to English companies limited by shares arc ‘'share 
companies” {Aktiengesellschaften) and “commandite companies” 
with a share capital {Kominanditgesellschaf ten anj Aktien), 
Since 1892 a new foftti of association has come into existence 
known by the name of partnership with limited liability (Gesell- 
schaften mit beschrankter Haftmg)^ which has largely super- 
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seded the commandite company. 

In forming this paid-up company certain preliminary steps have 
to be taken before registration; — (i ) The articles must be agreed 
on; (2) a managing board and a board of supervision must be 
appointed; (3) the whole of the share capital must be allotted 
and 25%, at least, must be paid up in coin or legal tender notes; 
(4) reports on the formation of the company must be made by 
certain persons; and (5) certain documents must be filed in the 
registry. 

In all cases w^here shares are issued for any consideration, not 
being payment in full in cash, or in which contracts for the pur- 
chase of property have been entered into, the promoters must 
sign a declaration in which they must state on what grounds 
the prices agreed to be given for such property appear to be justi- 
fied. In the great majorily of cases shares are issued in certifi- 
cates to bearer. The amount of such a share to bearer must as 
a general rule be not less than the equivalent of £50, but registered 
shares of £ro may be issued. Balance sheets have to published 
periodically. 

Partnerships with limited liability may be formed by two or 
more members. The articles of partnership must be signed by 
all the members, and must contain particulars as to the amount 
of the capital and of the individual shares. If the liability on any 
shares is not to be satisfied in cash, this also must be stated. The 
capital of a limited partnership must amount to £1,000. Shares 
must be registered. Insolvent companies in Germany are sub- 
ject to the bankruptcy law in the same manner as natural persons. 

For further information see a memorandum on German com- 
panies printed in the appendix to the Report of Lord Davey's 
Committee on the Amendment of Company Law, pp. 13-26. 

Italy. — Commercial companies in Italy arc of three kinds: — 
(i) General partnerships, in which the members are liable for all 
debts incurred; (2) companies in accomandifa, in which some 
members are liable to an unlimited extent and others within cer- 
tain limits; (3) joint stock companies, in which the liability is 
limited to the capital of tlie company and no member is liable 
beyond the amount of his holding. None of these companies 
needs authority from the Government for its constitution; all 
that is needed is a written agreement brought before the public 
in the ways indicated in the code. In joint stock companies the 
trustees (directors) must give security. They are appointed by a 
general meeting for a period not exceeding four years. The com- 
pany is not constituted until the whole of its capital is subscribed, 
and until three-tenths of the capital at least has been actually paid 
up. When a company’s capital is diminished by one-third, the 
trustees must call the members together and consult as to what 
is to be done. An ordinary meeting is held at least once every year. 
Shares may not be made payable “to bearer” until fully paid up. 
A company may issue debentures if this is agreed to by a certain 
majority. One-twentieth, at least, of the dividends of the com- 
pany must be added to the reserve fund, until this has become 
equal to one-fifth of the company’s capital. Three or five asses- 
sors — members or non-members — ^keep watch over the way in 
which the company is carried on. (X.) 

THE UNITED STATES 

The word “company,” which has of recent years acquired a 
definite meaning in England, retains in the United States all of 
its original vagueness, being used indiscriminately to designate 
all sorts of associations of men from a group of volunteer firemen 
to the Pennsylvania railroad. The modern lousiness organizations 
which are called in England the joint-stock company and the 
statutory company, respectively, arc in America known as the 
“corporation,” or, when one wishes to differentiate the two, as 
the “business corporation” and the “public service corporation.” 

ORDmARY BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 

The development of business corporations in the United Statc.s 
has in general been substantially similar to that of joint stock 
companies in England, but there arc a number of important <li- 
vergencies between the business practices and law of the two 
countries. The legal differences are in part the consequence of a 
difference in business practices, in part due to different views of 
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public policy and in part to the peculiarities of the American 
federal system of ^?ovLTnmen{. 

State and Federal Corporations. — It is a well settled princi- 
ple of American law (hat power to create corporations is vested 
in the legislature alone, and the word ]ep;islature in this connection 
means, in general, the lej^islature of some one of the States The 
U.S. Congress has implied i3ower to create many kinds of cor- 
porations, but it has rarely done so excei)t in the cas(‘ of national 
banks. Persons desiring to incorporate for other than hanking 
purposes must therefore look to some Slate legislature for 
assistance. 

General Corporation Laws. — During the early years of the 
jyth cenliiiy, this assistance was given sparingly, the iiicotpora- 
lion of every enterprise recjuiriiig a .s[)ecial legislativt‘ *ul. During 
(he last f 00 years, however, more lil){‘ral views have [irevailefl, and 
in all the States to-day there are g(‘neral laws enabling persons (1(‘- 
siring to incorporate to do so by perlorniing ('tTlain speiifie<! 
acts. In the case of ordinary liusiness corporations, (he priiu'ipal 
statutory ref]uirenients are lhi‘ payment of certain fees aiui the 
signing and filing of a document, called “arlichvs of incorporatioir’ 
or some similar name, which sets forth th(‘ powiTs which I lie cor- 
poration is to have, and certain other matters, such as (he total 
amount of (lui aufhnri/ed capilal and whether iircd'erred a^ well 
as common sloc'k is to be issued. 

Promotion and Organization. — Although the statutes (hu.s 
determine the legal frarnc'work of the eiiterpriscN (he actual or- 
ganization of a business corporation usually involvc‘s many tilings 
to w'bich the* statutes make no referenc'c*. IMost corporations are 
formed (o develop some particular projierty or to take* ov»t 
some existing liiisiness Important iireliminary agicMMiients an* 
ordinarily (‘iitt'red inlo by the* [/rornolc'rs of the’ (‘iiterprisc* prior 
to incor|)oration. Although lhe.s(‘ agreements are not in legal 
theory binding iiiion the suli.-ecjucmlly formed c orpcn*ation, in 
practice; one of the* firsl acts of tin* conioration igion its forma- 
tion is (he adoption of them. 

Mon‘over, although incorporation laws fretjuenlly provide* lor 
the making of a mininuiin number of subsc*ripiions in some si.iiii- 
(ory form, (hey geiu-rally [u^rmir additional subscriptions to In* 
inad(‘ t‘ilh(T priiir or .subsecptcTit to inc orpoiaf ion by informal 
contracts snhjcrt only loc'cTtain statutory regulations with regMid 
to payment. Furthernion*. afthoiigh it is well .M*(tled that a Mjr* 
{loration has powcT to finance ilstdf through I in* is^ui' oi honeb, 
a.s wtH as by .suliscripj ions to stock, tiit‘ i.x^ut* of bonds is not as 
a geni'ral rule* fiasecl upon any provision in the* statute* but upon 
the implied jiower of borrowing monc-y which is po-?<*'M*d by all 
busiiu‘ss corporatioii.s. 

In addition to ihe acts which an* nec(‘ss.iry to incorporation, 
(he statutes generally c'ontemplatc* llm doing of addititmai mts 
before the corpcjralion shall he in a posit icm to do Inr'ine.^.s. Thu.s, 
most incorporatiem acts provide that tin* incorporators shall, be- 
fore engaging in husine.'^s. meet logethcT for tin* jiurpose of aciopt- 
mg by-laws and cdc'cting din*cfor,s. 

Doing Business in Several States. — ^Thc* laws of the stwerui 
Statcis differ ronsidcTably fioth as to tlie manner in which incor- 
poration may be obtained and a.s to the jjowcts wliirh t:orpor:Ui<ms 
may haver. In view of these ditfcTence.s, the (piestion how far it 
is possible* to become iiuorporaled in ri Stale who^e laws are 
peculiarly favourable to the son of organwatioii whidi the* pro- 
moters of Ihe enterprise desire and to retain the heiurUts of such 
incorporation while carrying on bu.sirn*ss in another Stale is one 
of great importance. The courts have held that a corijoratum 
formed in one State may engage in fiusiness in another Slate un- 
less expressly forbickicn to do so and that, under such cirrum- 
slfmccs, its inb^rnai organization continues to he govtrrncd by tlu* 
laws of the State in which it was created. Nevertheless, except in 
so far as the corporation's busmens is interstale commerte, the 
second State may, by statute, deny it the right to do lnusiiu%s 
therein or may, as the price of permitting it to do so, impose 
severe restrictions upon it. 

In practice, corporations of one Slate arc, with few excep- 
tions, permitted to do business in other States,* subject to certain 
regulations. In some cases these regulations are su£hciently bur- 


densome to make it desirable tor tlu* ownir^ of an incorporated 
eiiteiiiri.H* to organizt* a second corporation under tiie laws of the 
.second State for tlic* purpose oi carrying on the husine.^s dune in 
that Slate. I'reituently, however, tlu* situation is such that per- 
son.s desiring to do business in.imly or even wholly in out* State 
dc'cm it for (heir advainlage to nuorporati* in another. 

Stockholders’ Liability.— 'Alttiougii thr i or[)t)ralion Jaws of 
(lie States differ iti a nuinlu*!* of important u*sp(*cts, thc*y all pos- 
sc'.ss (he common t«’:itiire of limiliii'j; to sonu* c*xtenl the* liability 
of the .stoc khoiflers for the c'oiporafe drbl.s, the* liniii ol liability 
being in most Stales the amount ol (hi* .Uot Llioldt'i subscription. 
In ordei to prevc'iit this stoi kiioldei^' liability troin ajjproaching 
the vanishing point, it wa^ until tecenlly generally pros ided that 
all stock issued must have a {lar value and that the suh.^erihers to 
(he stock should ifiiiain li.ible (o (he i oi porat ion's creditors until 
Ituy or tlu‘ir l ransleu e.-. had [i.iid tuther in cash, proptu'ly or serv- 
i< e.'i, a sum eciual to [In.^ [lai v.ilue. The pr.iilnal c onM*( juenccs of 
tlioe laws ii.ivt* bet'll reg. tided by iiio.*'t pei^on> t oru erned with the 
Imaiuing ot c <3i porat ions a-- uinle^iiable and their c ^lUCl.^nls have 
m rc'cenf >i*ar.s led to tlu* eini<tnu‘ui ot lavss permitting the; issue 
ot siovk without par value 

Blue Sky Lawns.- -Xo-par stock is a ch'vice to insure greater 
tlexilu'lity in < afjualizafit'n and to rt'lit've stockholders from what 
niiiy in .some ca,M*,s be i<*gaided a^ *in iint.dr burden of liability. 
iVrmi.-'sion to u.'-c* such a device* (c*riamly dcu's not diminish the 
need <d .surrounding tie* i'^-«ue‘ of eoiporate .-fock with safeguards 
de.'.ignc'd to protc‘i'i the yivestor again.-t bc'iiig mi-led by fraudu- 
lent or over-cipl nntsi ir protncac'rs and .sioc k salesmen. In order, if 
possible*, (o di-c ourage* the activitiev of such [)c*r'.ons. the* majority 
ot tin* Stale's have* in lecem yevus enacted > 0 'ialled “him* sky" 
law.s which make* it a criminal oiienct* to .‘•<'11 .*-fo<'k' without a 
lic(‘ntc* irom a public clttcial. who is undiT a duly of n*fusing to 
grant .i li- (‘uec* ii he I)f*Iit‘v <*.*• the plan of incorporation to be 
illegal, fraudulent or unfair i’(*r(ain cla.^' -es ot .si ‘c uri ties, .such 
as tho. e listf'd on a ^(o^k e.vc hang**, an* gcmentlly evempted from 
tin* n*cjuiremc‘n( s ot tln-.c* st.iiutc**' 

Dc Facto Corporations. • 'kin* '‘uac tmenl ot Mich laws may 
t(*iid to reduce* Mcuit’what the* h*nd'*ht y to < arelc*.“-U(*ss with re- 
.‘'pc'U 10 (imipliamc* with imoipcwation {aW4. which h.is lieen a 
.vourc i* of c oil 'i<it*rable diflb uit y in Anic-rn.iu <or[M)ratiou bw. 

a re.'uh ot .-u< h c in*h“‘.'.u»*'S it not inttt‘t|ueul ly happens that 
pc'i’.on.s enjMn* iit bu>inc*‘-s mn!i*r wli.it thc‘v bc*Iievc* to be a 
(ojpciMtt* form ol organi/.atiem wiihout being legally incorporated, 
'rin* courts have* ireatecl orgaui/.'if iore. of fhi- type as having a 
f/e jiit'iit (orpoiate e.vi; tenn <*, .t view of the* .--it uat inn which has 
nc» parallel in tin* law ttf khiglaud. 

Corporate Powers axici Ultra Vires Acts. ''I'hc* powers 
vvhic h c'orporathens po-.-e.^^ dc‘pend in the main uiam the* provi.sions 
in th(‘ir anich*,'.. (honglt there an* certain povvi*rs whicli are im- 
plied irmit the* men* fact cd im orporaticen, and o!h(*r powers which 
are <I(‘ni<*d to ail corporal ion.s regardh'ss of what Ihc'ir articles 
may provide. One important power which is fn*eiy granted in 
some Sialcvs while* rigidly refU'^ed in others i.s the power to hold 
stock in other companies, a powcT which c*nables one corporation 
to nmirol anothc-r iltrcmgb invutTsliip of a majority of its stock. 
It n<d hu’rc'ctueutly happems that the managing otUeers of corpora- 
tions attempt to do in tlie ec^rponitc* name in-t.s whic'h the cor- 
poraiiou is not authorized to do. In ccmtra.st to the* Kngiish view 
that sueh uitm virts- aus are wholly void, American courts have 
in general held that tht*y will, in many cases, confer rights and 
liability upon the corporation. 

Directors*. — 'I'hc legal principles which govern the activities of 
an Americmi torporaiion once if beeome.s a going concern are, 
however, in the main, substantially similar to those which govern 
an English joint-stock company. Both arc* managed by officers 
under the .supc*rvjsion of boards of direc tors, who po.ssess auto- 
cratic ixnvers liut an: liablt; to their torporations for losses due 
to ultra %*irrs acts or to gros.s negligence, and arc accountable for 
any profits derivetl from lakitig an unfair atlvanlage of thetr 
imsition. 

Stockholders^ Rights. — Tho stockhoklers in American corpo- 
rations, like those in English compaiiics, have no share in the 
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management of the enterprise but have the right of meeting to- 
gether, generally at annual intervals, to elect directors, amend the 
articles of incorporation or the by-laws, and approve or disapprove 
certain voidable acts of the directors. As a general rule the prin- 
ciple governing such stockholders’ action is one of majority con- 
trol, although- devices for obtaining what may amount to minority 
control, such as the disfranchisement of certain classes of stock 
or the organization of voting trusts, are permissible in some 
States. 

In addition to the voting rights which he generally possesses, a 
stockholder’s more important rights include the right to share in 
any dividend paid to the class of stockholders to which he belongs, 
the right to subscribe to any new stock issued, to share in the 
assets on dissolution, to transfer his stock and to sue to redress 
wrongs done to the corporation where the directors fraudulently 
or unreasonably refuse to act. 

Dissolution. — The laws of most States contain elaborate pro- 
visions for the dissolution of corporations and the distribution of 
their assets among stockholders and creditors. In the case of in- 
solvent corporations, however, what practically amounts to a dis- 
solution of the corporation is frequently obtained without resort 
to these statutes, either by the institution of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against the corporation or by a receivership. Such pro- 
ceedings often result in a reorganization rather than an aban- 
donment of the enterprise. 

OTHER CORPORATIONS 

Special Types of Corporations. — In addition to the statutes 
governing ordinary business corporations, there are in most States 
separate enactments relating to stock corporations engaged in 
special kinds of business, such as banking and public service. 
Banks may be organized under either F ederal or State laws, which 
in general do not differ greatly from those relating to the organiza- 
tion of ordinary business corporations except with respect to a 
few matters such as that of stockholder’s liability. The activities 
of banking corporations are, however, subject to a much greater 
degree of sui>ervision by the State than is the case with respect to 
ordinary business corporations. 

So, too, in the case of public service corporations, the differ- 
ences between the laws relating to them and those relating to 
corporations engaged in ordinary business are less with respect to 
the manner of organization of such corporations than with respect 
to the amount of regulation to which they are subjected. The 
regulation of such enterprises is a very important part of the busi- 
ness law of to-day, but since such regulation depends rather upon 
the nature of the business than on its incorporation, it is not 
dealt with here. 

In addition to these various classes of stock corporations, the 
laws of the States also provide for the organization of various non- 
stock corporations, including organizations engaged in business on 
the mutual or co-operative basis, and non-business corporations, 
such as charitable, educational, religious, social and fraternal 
bodies. 

UNINCORPORATED ASSOCIATIONS 

The unincorporated association is a common form of organiza- 
tion for other than business purposes, and is also occasionally 
used for the carrying on of business. When used for the latter 
purpose it is in effect a large partnership with transferable shares 
and has the serious disadvantage that it results in personal lia- 
bility on the part of the shareholders. Such liability may, how- 
ever, be avoided in many States by giving control of the enter- 
prise and legal title to its assets to trustees. This latter form of 
organization at one time possessed certain advantages over the 
corporation, but recent statutes have largely done away with 
these advantages. (E. M. D.) 

See S. D. Thompson, Commentaries on the Law of Private Corpora'^ 
tions (6 vols.) ; Beach on Corporations, and the American Encyclo-* 
paedia of Law. 

COMPANY-PROMOTING. Company-promotion is a rec- 
ognized branch of financial industry, called into being by the 
readiness of capitalists, large and small, to take a share or shares 
in any kind of enterprise, from a government loan down to a 
mining venture in some obscure part of the earth. Some com- 
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panics, notably many evolved at the time of the South Sea craze 
that ended in the bursting of the Bubble, had no more solid 
foundation than the imagination of the people who promoted 
them; people who traded upon the eagerness of the greedy, and 
the innocence of the ignorant, in draw'ing-up the prospectus of 
some fantastic scheme that might lure money from the public’s 
pocket and direct it into the hands, farther than which it did 
not travel, of the fraudulent company promoter. The Limited 
Liabilities act, 1862, and its supplementary enactments, went 
far to lay down greatly needed law upon the subject of new 
companies, and, by slow degrees, company promotion won a 
place for itself amongst responsible branches of finance. Com- 
pany-promoting is no longer a synonym for dishonesty and legal- 
ized chicanery. It is recognized as an essential cog in the wheel 
of financial machinery. 

Promotion of a Company. — ^The founder of a successful 
store, desirous of turning his interest into cash, approaches a com- 
pany promoter and says how much he wants for the undertaking. 
Valuations are made, reports drawn up, profit-statements or es- 
timates set out, the proportions settled of what the seller, found- 
er of the business, will accept in the shares, preference, ordinary, 
deferred shares — perhaps debenture stock — of his own property. 
He asks certain terms: the company-promoter, experienced judge 
in such matters, suggests variations. By degrees, and by frequent 
compromise, agreement is reached. Underwriting arrangements, 
with trust companies and others, are then made. The promo- 
tion of the company has thus arrived at that stage where the pub- 
lic can be approached with a prospectus of the undertaking, and 
investors are thereupon invited to subscribe the money for the 
purchase of the business, provision of working capital, etc. 
The company-promoter may buy the whole business outright and 
re-offer it to the public, making a profit for himself on the trans- 
action. The small-print part of a prospectus, which not everybody 
takes the trouble to study, often contains information that will 
enable a prospective subscriber to judge whether an excessive 
sum has been paid to the intermediaries between the seller of 
the business and the public who are invited to buy it through ap- 
plication for its shares. There may be a number of businesses 
which, bought singly by the company-promoter, lend themselves 
to amalgamation and to issue of their shares in a new, big concern 
to the public. 

Promoters and Promoting. — Company-promoting fulfils a 
necessary part of the development of the princij>les governed by 
the Limited Liabilities Acts. It can be, and is, carried on by 
an individual, or a firm, or a limited company. It is a business 
in which the ordinary risks vary a good deal, according to the 
fluctuating factors of the money market; of political events, do- 
mestic and foreign; of natural disturbances. The company-pro- 
moter may find prospects of a very successful new issue arc 
marred, on a sudden, by a revolution, an earthquake, the illness 
or death of a foreign ruler. Company-promoting takes into ac- 
count these hazards, the unknown as well as the known, and 
charges its clients accordingly. There is no set scale of profit or 
commission. There is no set rule as to who may or may not be 
the promoter. Sometimes a railway or other company, with pow- 
ers in hand to issue more stock, will give an order to stock ex- 
change firms to sell, at a fixed minimum price, a particular secur- 
ity of its own until a certain amount has been disposed of, and 
the railway or company has thereby obtained the money it re- 
quires. In such a case, the services of a professional company- 
promoter are- dispensed with, while, to instance a foreign gov- 
ernment or municipal loan, the borrower frequently sells the 
whole amount to a single firm, or to three or four firms., who 
pay one price, and issue the loan to the public at some higher 
figure. The borrower is thereby secured of get ting his money. The 
issuing firms, in return for the profit they make, pay underwriting, 
advertising and other expenses. The popularity of the limited 
liability principle, and of its application to all sorts and conditions 
of business, have made company-promotion a lucrative branch of 
business, and have accordingly drawn to its ranks an increasing 
number of persons though, as has been said above, it is a business 
by no means without its risks. 
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Share “Introductions,” — Before the World War, the u.sual 
manner for the company-promoter to approach the investor was 
through the medium of a })rospectiis, ads'crtii^ed in the news- 
papers and circulated, with a certain degree of discrimination, 
through the post. Since the War, there has sprung up a wide- 
spread development of (he ])ractice of doing without a prosf)ectiis, 
and, in lieu, of “introducing” shares to (he stock exc haiige markets. 
The owner of a business which he, the owner, wishes to turn inio 
cash, will take the necessary legal stei)s to incorporate that busi- 
ness into a public company, the shares of which he will sell out- 
right to a buyer who advertises a few particulars, including various 
contracts in relation to the company”, in the newsija[)ers, as being 
for public inionnation only, anci not as an iiivitaliun to subscribe 
for the sliares. This is preliminar}' to the Stock K.xchange com- 
mittee being asked to give thiar sancluai — without which nothing 
can be done to make a stock exchange market — for dealing in 
the shares. Public interest is arouseil Ijy the advert i.^cment ; pos- 
sibly there may be a few other advance paragraphs that whet 
curiosif}"; the buyers of the shares can usually count with confi- 
dence upon finding other buyers wlio will pay a higher price if 
they, tlic prospective buyers, have the as^iurauce that the new- 
comer is a sound concern. By the time that iiermission to deal is 
given by the Stock Exchange committee, the people wdio hold 
all the shares, and who therefore are the only people able to s(‘Il, 
fnul them.selves armed with a long list of buyers niady-rnadc for 
the opening of the market; buyers who quite commonly do not 
know th(j price at which the shares will be sold to Iluau, hut 
who do know that it will be a reasonable figure, as compared 
with the; lower price that the first buyers hail given for the 
share.s. This system of company-promotion liad a mild vogue 
before the War, but it achieved ]>ri)minence by reason of the 
difficulties encountered during the War in the way of raising 
money for fresh enterprises through the medium of the pro.spec- 
tiis. Since then the practice, (li;si)ile obviou.s di.sadvama.ges that 
have evoked criticism from (he thoughtful and the austere, has 
gained increasing poi)uIarity amongst those who have .stocks ami 
shares for sale, and who claim for this method that. it. is more 
economical Ilian that of i.s.suing and circulating a full jirospectus. 

Promotion by Offer of Sale. — The main di.sadvantage, and 
principal point for criticism, is the fact that les.^ inionnation 
may appear in an offer for sale than i.s <, onlaiiu-d in a prospirtu.s. 
Reference to the ni'WspapiTS will .show, on many days in a month, 
the marked differences between the two kinds (jf invitation offered 
to the public to subscribe money for the slock, homE or shares in 
a now comi'iaiiy, in some rie.w loan, or other form of borrowing. 
The prospectus sets out a good di-al of comprehea^ive delaiL it 
gives (generally in small print.) the amount of money or .shares 
payable to the original selliirs, and the amount that tlu; intiT- 
mediary, the promoter, is asking from the v>i^blic, the dilhTeuce 
being, of course, the promoter’s profit. 7’he offer for sale, which is 
a different thing from the irUruclurtion of .shares to a. market, 
frequently takes the .shape of a letter, written by someone con- 
nected with tlie concern— the chairman of a company, or perhaps 
its managing director — ^which letter details the same kind of in- 
formation as a pro.spectus would give, but from which there will 
be omitted, in all probability, the intermediate profits that, are be- 
ing made by promoters or others. 

Stock Exchange Requirements- — ^In all cases, the Stock 
Exchange committee, before granting p<*rmission to deal in the 
new issue, requires the assurance that the directors coliv<tive]y 
and individually are responsible for the information advertised. 
The announcements made for “public information only” are gen- 
erally followed by the shares being introduced to the stock ex- 
change market in the manner described above. The issue must be 
advertised in two leading London morning papers, and must 
give all material conditions relating to the formation of a com- 
pany, as precedent to permission being obtained from the 
Stock Exchange committee for transactions to take place in the 
shares. As the object of the people who have bought the shares is 
to, sell the latter again at a profit, it is obvious that the Stock 
Exchange committee's permission to deal is essential; otherwise, 
there will be no such free market as shall enable the sale to be 


easily offcLted The scdlers, in coiniiiauci of the majority of the 
is.su(‘, can ask what price ih«y ph'ase. The l)u\Trs, with little 
else to guide them except tlu* siaiuy detaii.s advertised, are di- 
vided between the fear on the one hand, of paying loo high a 
price, and, on (he other h.'uul, t)f beina’ left out of some good op- 
portunity [lecau.se it is advert i.^ed in a way that certainly saves 
money. ''The oiclinary {irospettus aiiords the investor a more con- 
.siderable body of diuail, as a general rule, than do the ofters of 
.sale or jiio brief particulars advert ise<i as being “for public infor- 
mation only.” {\\\ L.) 

UNITED STATES 

The role of the promoter is to t:)kt‘ iht; iit'w idea of the 
inv(‘ati\e mind and main* it fea.sible for commercial ex[doitation. 
Tnlil c t)mparatively naently, he was the only link who hrought 
the dreamer and tiie practiial man U)gel!ier. Tht; pnjmoter's 
sn)dc III (Hide imagination, baiked by entlni.siasm. He must 
lie able to ojjen the windows ot his mind to admit oblique rays 
of light, to which the common nin of mentalities are not yet 
stmsijive. As a figure who make.^ ^)li•^l^les.s mun' dynamic, more 
receptive to fht‘ inevitalde v on-eqiiences of liux', the promoter 
.serves a useful (‘conoinii tutu'tion. 

Of late, (he fmam mg of new idea.'-- has not rested exclusively 
with promoters. iCsiahli.dieii i oinpanie . hav(‘ to an t‘ver-incroas- 
ing extent .situe the Worhl War recogm,/,ed tlu* importance of 
re.seanh. Going coiuerns have in tlieir lahorat orii‘s consciously 
.MUigiit to t‘\iend the ironfiti.'i oi applied .<cieni t*. d'he General 
Electric C'onipauy, tor r.vatnple, .‘-{leiul,-. more on research each 
year than Harvard uoiverdiy. 'fin* Bell laboiaiorie.s of the 
American 'Telephone ar»d d'eiegraph Compiiny appropriate huge 
sums annually to keej) abieai.t ul the newer ihou.ght in the field 
of tumimunicaiion.*-. 'riuif relaiive newt onuu', the Radio Cor- 
pornluin of America, another leadm- in re-'eari h. In the field of 
iiulu'^trial chcnii.stry, E. I. <lu Boni d<* Nemour.s tind C'onipany, of 
Wiliningimi, Dt'L, is at live in I'omliining .'science with business, 
hi the purely indiK-iiial tield, tlie lieneml Mofor.s ('orporalion 
devagt'.s va.-a (‘Uergit*,-. lo engineering reM*auli. Accordingly, eco- 
nomic pn»gre.'-, i.^ ler-.- iiapiui/ard than it u- ed to lie before the 
war. .New idea.s are no longer [jorne primaiily in the minds of 
in.'-'iial, Dut-'ide invent oi;, 'fit an im riM.siug extent, new methods 
aiifl new pnuiT^es are found as a re-ailt of deliberate i^hmning. 
Xt‘w inv(‘nt iou.> .-pring to an iiicreaniag e.xtent from a (leiiberate 
.sis'inh in the Liboraiorie-. fi»r novel m»'ans of accomplishing 
new object ive*^. 

An oiiblanding eharai lerisiie of the maiue’ ‘inent. of the best 
conductei] .Xmeriem umipanies i.s an open mind. Accordingly, 
the imhviihnl wirii a neW if lea no longer finds his only avenue to 
,siu»e.ss Ihnaigh eombinaiiou w'ith a promoter, Eretjuenily, his 
Invt marked is vvitli an eslablished comp.'uiy. But chang«:s of view- 
point come gradually, (hm.scrvati.stn in im.sinus.s, though rcla- 
livcdy le,>.s insi?U'iU. .still lingers. !Sonu; pdcujcers must still set up 
luwv bu>ine,ss agencies to exploit their novel conceptions. In the 
Tnited States, the coiKiitions for starting new companies vary 
in the .pS States. In general, a va.st amount of freedom is given 
to promoters. Somt* common wealths, like Dekiwtire, specialize 
in granting companies a free hand, and accordingly even com- 
IKinies iniending lo operate mainly in other Btate.s prefer a Dela- 
ware charter. Tax exemption fearure.s in Floritla have encouraged 
company organization in that State. Ninety per cent of American 
business is carried on by corporations operating under State 
charters. Although the nature of the residetjons vary, new com- 
panies get a large area of freedom. However, in the last decade, 
two score States have adopted so-called blue sky laws, wWch set 
up standards lo safeguard the interests of security buyc*r.s. Under 
the blue sky laws, the vendors of securities must satisfy a State 
commis,s!on of their own integrity and also a.s to the authenticity 
of statements made concerning the new company, which is being 
financed. Of late, there has been a drift away from this pater- 
nalistic tyi:)e of regulation in favour of the fraud law, which has 
been adopted in New York, New Jersey and Maryland. Under 
this type of legislation, the law enforcement officers do not deal 
with all new security issues, but specialize in those which seem 
tainted with fraud. The blue sky and fraud laws are State enact" 
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merits, rather than Federal laws. The Federal Government oper- 
ates to protect investors from fraud largely through the statutes 
to prevent the use of the mails for fraudulent purposes. The argu- 
ment used in favour of the newer type of fraud law, as opposed 
to the blue sky type, is that it is less burdensome to legitimate 
business. Moreover, it is commonly stated that the blue sky 
law gives the investor a false sense of security, in that he feels 
that the State has certified as to the good character of a par- 
ticular new offering. As a matter of fact, the State only intends 
to imply an absence of fraud, but to the untrained mind there is 
an implication that governmental authority stands behind the 
investment. 

In dealing with new promotions, governmental authority is sup- 
plemented by the organized effort of honest business to protect its 
good name. “Better Business Bureaux” have been organized in 44 
American cities, and their work in fraud fighting in the financial 
and merchandise field is co-ordinated through the National Better 
Business Bureau, whose headquarters are in New York city. 
Recently, Better Business Bureaux have been organized in Mon- 
treal and Toronto. These bureaux are voluntary organizations, 
supported by subscriptions of individuals, corporations and organ- 
ized security exchanges. The New York Stock Exchange virtually 
underwrote the initial expenses of the New York Better Business 
Bureau, which is the largest and most effective link in the nation- 
wide system. The better business movement originated from a 
realization that fraudulent practices increased the sales resistance 
which legitimate business faced. Witlj the rise of the small 
investor during the war loans, the public became easy prey for 
crooked promoters. Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of the Treas- 
ury, once estimated that the American public squandered a billion 
dollars a year in fraudulent investments. Unless new ideas are 
sponsored by established companies, financing becomes difficult. 
The better grade investment houses are chary of novelties pro- 
moted by newcomers without a record of business success behind 
them. Accordingly, many inventors have been driven into the 
hands of security charlatans who operate in the shadow of the 
financial district. Recognizing the economic need of financing 
promising new ideas, a group of New York capitalists banded 
together and agreed to put up their own capital to finance new 
projects during the experimental stage, after which securities would 
be offered directly to the investment public. Out of thousands of 
ideas submitted, an extraordinarily small percentage was deemed 
feasible. Inventors are frequently deluded with the importance 
of their creation, and are inclined to overvalue it. 

Ordinarily the promoter limits himself to finding business 
opportunities, and to organizing to take advantage of them. Such 
preliminary work includes the mobilizing of capital, physical 
property and management. If the individual is a professional 
promoter, he steps out when the company has been launched, and 
turns to something else. Charles R. Flint, organizer of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company, was not inclined to continue to manage 
companies after organizing them. Sometimes, as in the case 
of 0. P- and M. J. Van Sweringen, of Cleveland, real estate and 
railroad operators, the genius of promoters is combined with a 
capacity for management. When a promoter deals with estab- 
lished investment bankers, the procedure resembles the English 
practice. Bankers make their commitments dependent on surveys 
by engineering concerns and audits by certified public account- 
ants. The work of promoters in recent years has included not only 
the sponsoring of new ventures, but also the merging of old. In 
the field of gas and electricity, mergers have been almost uni- 
versal. Huge holding companies have absorbed increasing num- 
bers of operating companies scattered in various districts at home 
abroad. Promoters and brokers have played an active part 
in persuading the old owners to sell out to the new. The develop- 
ment has been paralleled in industry, where the newest develop- 
ment has been the creation of what Paul M. Mazur, of Lehman 
Brothers, bankers, has described as the circular trust, which con- 
sists of a combination of companies in alHed lines, like the cereal, 
coffee, salad dressing ^nd imitation coffee units banded together 
by the Postum Company. The alleged advantage of such trusts, 
which are neither of the old fashioned vertical or horizontal type, 
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is that they become more important factors in dealing with their 
customers, particularly the powerful chain stores. Moreover, 
there are supposed to be economies in the saving of executive 
salaries, in financing, in co-ordinated handling of advertising and 
in combination of sales and service forces. Frequently, new units 
are acquired through an exchange of stock. The deal is made 
attractive to the group selling out because it gets a liquid security 
for an illiquid one. The public, moreover, is willing to capitalize 
the earnings behind the liquid security far more liberally. In the 
railroad field, under the Transportation Act of 1920, railroad 
mergers are encouraged, and the restraining hand of the anti- 
trust laws is partially lifted. Progress in the direction of railroad 
weddings has been slow, partially because of vagaries in the law, 
but important initial steps have already been taken. These new 
groupings call for promotion skill of the highest order. 

In the case of new companies, the promoter is frequently 
compensated in stock, and his remuneration depends on the suc- 
cess of the venture. Company-promotion has been facilitated in 
the United States in recent years by a new public appreciation 
of the value of common stocks as long term investments. The 
bulk of industrial financing has not consisted of the launching of 
brand new companies, but of the turning of hitherto close cor- 
porations, like the great department stores, into companies in 
which outside investors participate. In some transactions, like 
the sale of Dodge Brothers, to the banking house of Dillon, Read 
and Company, the former owners completely relinquished their 
stake in the company. In other deals, like the financing of great 
department stores, the bankers will buy for the public only a 
minority interest, and will insist on a continuance of the same 
management. 

Ordinarily new untested securities are not promptly admitted to 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange, but are first required 
to go through a seasoning process on the New York Curb Market. 
Many new issues are unlisted and are dealt in only over the 
counter. New issues are most economically distributed through 
the established banks and investment banking houses, with a 
regular clientele. Newspaper and magazine advertising, which has 
enormously improved in quality and in quantity in the decade 
following the World War, backs up the efforts of legitimate stock 
and bond salesmen. The process of financing through less well 
established finance houses that send out “high-pressure” salesmen 
to call upon strangers, has repeatedly been demonstrated to be 
costly and unsatisfactory. Established companies, like the great 
public utilities enterprises, have been able in specific deals to 
eliminate the middle man — the banker — ^by selling securities 
directly to patrons of the companies. Moreover, many of the 
large public utility, industrial and railroad companies have been 
selling stock directly to employees. (M. S. R.) 

COMPANY UNIONS. These are organizations whose 
membership and officers are restricted wholly to the employees oi 
the special establishment in which they work, thus differing from 
trade unions which enrol into a unified body workers of the same 
occupation in a large number of plants. Encouraged by employers, 
company unions, by the year 1926, became numerous and im- 
portant in many large American industries and on transport sys- 
tems. The American Federation of Labor states that, since they 
are controlled by corporations, company unions have no inde- 
pendent life and are mere “voiceless cogs in the machinery of in- 
dustry,” lacking both freedom of contract and any effective right 
of electing their own officers or representatives. It argues that the 
“company union” is a mere device to keep the workers in greater 
subjection to the management, that membership is compulsory, 
that finances and policy are undemocratically managed, being ef- 
fectively in the employers’ hands and that the whole principle is 
consequently un-American and deceptive. Employers having com- 
pany unions contend that they have no objection to labour’s right 
to organize for the protection and advancement of its own inter- 
ests, but that they insist that the worker should be employed solely 
on his merits as a workman and not because of his being a union 
man. They also allege that the trade-union system of collective 
bargaining results in the minimum wage becoming the maximum, 

I even for the competent workman, and that the policy ascribed to 
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certain trade unions of limiting: apprentices and output is, in the 
one case, a violation of freedom of education, and, in the other, 
harmful to the employers’ interests and opposed to public interest. 
Company unions, employers say, are accorded wide powers and 
rights in both organization and in discussing and settling shop 
questions with the management. For these and other reasons em- 
ployers’ associations term the company union ‘‘the American 
Plan.” (See Closed Shop.) 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY is a term, now obsolescent, 
applied to the study of the structure of diverse animals, intended 
to bring out their differences and re.^emblances. It aro.st* as a 
separate science in the 16th century, although the most iiniK)rlant 
generalization which has resulted from it was tacitly assumed by 
those earlier anatomists who, unable to dissiat human bodies, 
made observations on pigs and other domestic animals, applying 
their results to man. A comparative study of anatomy actively 
pursued during the icSth and early ]>art of the ii;(h centuries. led 
zoologists to the di.scovery that all animals might in* i)laceil in a 
few great groups, distinguished from one another by fundamental 
dissimilarities in structure. Of these groups, that which attracted 
the greatest attention was the phylum Vert<‘brata. It was soon 
realized that all mammals reseml)led one anoth(*r in the furula* 
mental structure of their skeletons, that (hc‘ <lirfen‘nc(‘s that wen* 
discernible could plausibly be reganl(‘(l as explica])l(^ l)y the lo<s 
of parts, that the hand of a hor.se dihVred from llial of man 
l)y the complete loss of two outermost digits, and siuh naliution 
of the second and fourth that the third aloin* remaiiKal functi«>nal. 
Observation.^ of thi.s t3'pe led to the th(‘ory of “aia hityp(‘s” in- 
vented by Oken, and aeceptial and much exlendi‘d by R. Owtai. 

Comparative anatomy forniefl thii foundation on whiOr the 
theory of evolution was ami is based. I'ntil th(^ (omnuinity of 
structure which exists bt‘tween animals often widely <lifferent in 
apfl)earance, had Ixtii discovered, no reasons wha(so(‘\'er existed 
for doubt of their separate creation. 

Comparative anatomy forms the ba.sis of ail work the dassi- 
ficalion of animals, the larger gn^ups are estabii.sh(‘d on a basis 
of knowledge of the com[)Iete structur(‘ of the animals inchnh'd 
in them, and the diffenuiccs which are userl to sei)arale the .smaller 
group.s, genera, and species, althcmgh they c.'in very oft(‘n be 
observed in surface view, are. really anatomical in their natunL 

The study of comparative anatomy led to the development of 
the conceptions underlying the tiTins homology and analogy, and 
an attempt further to discriminate betweem the.se two caused com- 
parative anatomists to begin lh(‘ study of embryology in order to 
determine the homologies of struct un*.s from their mode of origin. 
Continuation of this work and its estal)ii.shinent as a .«p<aial dis- 
cipline, has led to the use of th(^ term niori)hology to iiudude llu; 
old comparative anatomy, einbr>'ology and all stutiie.s in whith 
the centre of intcTCst is the .structure rathm* than the funct)*)n of 
the parts of the animal, [‘'or the further <U'veIopnu*nt. and pre.sent 
po.siUon of this branch of science, Morphoi.ocjy. 

( 1 ). U . S. W.) 

COMPARATIVE ETHICS. The comparativij .study of 
ethics is concerned with the rules, ])rinciple.s and ideal.s guiding or 
inspiring human behaviour, technical rules for .sufliciimtly obvi- 
ous reasons excluded. Its field is thus nearly coincident with that 
of philosophical ethics, while philosotdiy is at bottom int.er- 
eslcd in the ultimate validity of moral conct^ptions, e.omparat ivt: 
ethics is primarily concerned with the fact that, valid or invalid, 
they exist, that they play their part, in the life of the iiuHvidual 
and society and have their alfiliations with other factors in human 
development. It is as much interested in their differences as in 
their points of agreement, in the conceptions which the student 
may think absurd or outrageous as in those which he approves 
as sound, in the customs of the .simplest peoples as in those of 
the most advanced civilizations. Whether the question of validity 
can in the end be excluded from this study has been a matter 
of controversy. Some would think that in the last resort it is 
required as the underlying standard of comixirison. Others main- 
tain that there is no such standard and that comparative ethics 
can very well get on without it. Some seem even to imagine that 
comparison itself gives the standard, since it shows what ideas 


prevail and .success is the only measure of worth. But such 
optimism cannot bt* niainlamed. 'Fho lower ideal may make the 
stronger ai)peal to prevailing sentiments, anti if t)re,valence is 
itself the lest \vi‘ gel varying standard.s with varying times. If it 
i.s conlendetl that what prevails aio'whert* must he best for that 
time and plne(% thi.^ is contraiy t(» lad, since it is often clear 
enough to the ol)server or historian that acce])ted standards 
work injuriously, even nunv)usly. More can^ful writers agree that 
comt)a.rativc treatment does not of itsdi* yii-Id a standard of 
rationality, hut an' not rigret'd on the cjiieslion whether such a 
standard is (a) attainabli*, t /; 1 n-quired for liie purposes of com- 
I>aralivt* ethics. On the t'lr.st ({lU'stion il i.s a.-sunual in this article 
that such a standard is attainable, and is inipliial wIk'u wc use 
terms iikt‘ “higher" or “lo\vt‘r" “i»rogrf‘ss" or “dt'terioralion” in 
morals. Hut in slri(‘tne^s its ehuidation i> tlie prohltau of philo- 
so[ diic (dliics and will not he attempl<‘<i hen* T\'e\aTtht‘Ies.s com- 
|Kirali\e study both points the way to tin* philosopher and, in 
exhibiting the* operation of moral ideas in sot ial life, i)rovidcs a 
broad basis of e.\q»‘ri(‘nt e as tht‘ tt'st t)f his theory. 

hi any cast' \vt‘ .siimild not t*xaggM*ah‘ tiiffi'retK'e.s. ^’hose who 
affirm and tho.x* who <h‘iw a “truth" in tin* ethical order may 
follow the .sarnt' path for a long distance, if not to the end. The 
same data art* before both part it's, tht* same reconl of customs, 
laws, rt'ligious recpiirenumts and nu>ral codes, and they may be 
c(unpan‘fl a.s historit'al facts without tli'ciding on thtdr relative 
values. We may work out a s{‘ri£‘s (;f hi.sloric changes or corn- 
part* tin* variaiion.s of mg.ral outlotjl: t haraclerist ic of one culture 
with thtKHi of another. We may (‘:jf|uire into tht* causes of such 
variation and invt*s(igah* tht* iuiita'iue of etonomic and other 
factors, all without resort it) a philo.^ophical valuation. Wc may 
even (anti thi.s F important ) selet t any given onlt'r ot moral 
idt'as a.s a slantlard of refert'nct* and show tin* dt'vialion.s of other 
act epted or<I<*t,s therefrom vcitinnil assuming it.s su[)t*rior validity. 
A very .simple coth* is of value lor .smh a puri)o.st‘, Inicau-se it 
enables u.s to mark the kimi t)f <h*viation.s which arise with the 
greater complexify of lilt*. I'ht* code of our own <iay is also useful 
(.So Ifuig ns we dt) not ct)Vt*rt ly and unt rilit ally assume that it. is 
die highi'sl ), btraust*, gt)od tjr bad, it is tin* prenha I of the civiliza- 
(ioji which is latt*.st in point t)f time* and beyoml (question the 
intisi developed in certain forms of human at hievt'ment. Cora- 
liining the twt> points t)f r(‘frrt‘nce we can einjuirt* htjw far ethical 
coties are torndatetl with the rnlvance of gt‘mTal tulture, a quc.s- 
tion which, wherev»T phiIosf)}ihic truth lies, !.*>: td great inlrin.sic 
iiuportanct*. This dt)e.s not affet I tie* right t)f tho.st: w'ho hold to 
.some sy.<lem as iht* itleal and tht* truth tt> niak«* it, the basis of 
anit)ther serit*s of conii}a;'isons, anil how far the two .schemes of 
rompari.son would t oint itkt or tliverge is a cjutisti*)!) which for them 
i.s of high inten'st. 

The Special Problexns ol Comparative Ethics. — Thus, 
whatever t)ur attitudt* to tlie tiital prt>})It*ins of pliilo.sophic ethics, 
we. Mvm to have something tt> icarn from iht* comparative method. 
Let, u.s try to state our objective in gtawral terms, Wt* are con- 
fronted with flivergencit*s relatively slight, as I>etwet*n individuals 
of the same stxit'ly, but ofttm v^ery niatt*rial when wc compare 
oner society with another, one class with another, onn epoch or 
one culture with auoih<*r. Cmuparalivt.* ethics may he said to 
have taken its rise frtmi the recognition of these differences, and 
to con.sjHl e.ssent tally in the en<k:avour to interpret them. The 
Ansi (|ue.slion which it. raises may \'h\ pul. in this way: (1.) I.s there 
Indiind the specific diffttrence.s some generic jirinciple common 
to human societies; (2) if so, are we to think of the differences 
simply as pha.se.s in the devtdopincnt of th(t common principle or 
are they due in whole or in part to other factors in .social life, 
economic for example* or religious or intellectual? Some of these 
appear from the outset to he much more clo.sely bound up wth 
the ethical than others* and it is (3) for ct)mi>aralive investiga- 
tion to examine the different mod<*s and degrees of correlation 
and so determine the place of the ethical factor in the cultural 
history of mankind. In so doing it will have (4) to consider 
whether a real ethical development is discoverable* and if so how 
it is related to other developments in society. To the question 
how far this last point necessitates a philosophic analysis we will 
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not add anything to what has been said above. It is on any view 
clear that comparative investigation is essential to any theory of 
development. 

Moral Elements Common to All Known Societies. — (i) 
On the first question comparative investigation has reached some 
definite results. It shows that as far as our records go the ac- 
ceptance of some code of conduct is co-extensive with humanity. 
It has often been questioned whether every society has its re- 
ligion, but if a very wide induction has any validity it is certain 
that every society has its code. If exceptions are to be found 
at all they are not in what appear as the most ‘"primitive’’ so- 
cieties but in cases of decadence, where the long-established code 
of one culture is broken and not replaced by the irruption of 
another. Everywhere in stable society there is a code which bids 
men do this and not do that. The codes differ a good deal and 
the reasons rendered for them are sometimes obscure or to 
modern minds absurd. Among the simplest peoples the moral 
and the customary, the legal, the magical, the religious, are barely, 
if at all, distinguished, but there are customs or laws, oral or 
written, prescribing or forbidding definite classes of action, up- 
held by the impartial onlooker and the general judgment of so- 
ciety, which visits a breach with reprobation if not with specific 
penalty. These are the essential elements of a working moral 
code and have to be recognized as such, even if some parts of the 
code are condemned as defective or, as judged by some other 
standards, immoral. 

This is not all. If we run the gamut o^ culture from the highest 
to the lowest, we shall find that the codes cover the principal 
relations of social life. They deal with person and property and 
specifically with sex, imposing restraints on behaviour which from 
our point of view may be just or unjust, but which are certainly 
working rules. These rules rest on, and in turn support, a cer- 
tain community of life, extending beyond the simple family of 
parents and young children, where natural feeling might be a 
sufficient guide. It is true that the moral purview is often seri- 
ously limited and that behind it and sometimes even within it 
economic or political forces or perversities of religious or magical 
ideas may work havoc with human relations, but such failings do 
not prevent the code from being effective in its own way and on 
its own conditions. In particular, it is highly effective among the 
simplest peoples that we know. We do not within the field of 
comparative ethics find a people without a working code, and if 
we are dealing with an evolution, it is within this field not an 
evolution of morals out of something else hut an evolution within 
morals of clearer, more comprehensive or more powerful prin- 
ciples, which arc better fitted to cope with the problems multiplied 
and intensifuid by the complex and many-sided developments of 
human activity. 

The Moral as an Aspect of the Rational Development, — 
This generalization must not be taken for more than it is worth. 
It does not apply beyond the field of our observation. We know 
nothing of the social organization or ethics of really primitive 
men, a fortiori nothing of the intermediate forms of life which 
must have intervened, if wc accept the evolution hypothesis, be- 
tween man and beast. We confine ourselves rigidly to the state- 
ment that comparative ethics knows of no pre-moral stage. But 
if wc go beyond comparative ethics to the behaviour of the higher 
animals and combine the study of institutions with that of 
psychology we shall discover a perfectly feasible line of advance. 
On the one hand the simplest societies that we know consist of 
small groups of families related by the combined links of descent 
and intermarriage. On the other hand the higher animals give 
evidence of strong parental attachment and in many cases of herd 
sympathies as well. Fundamentally their instincts are as much 
race-preservative as self -preservative in function. If man evolved 
from an animal, the central psychological change which came 
about was that, as cause and effect of language and social inter- 
course, he acquired the rational power of relating the instincts 
and emotions of the moment to general and permanent needs, 
could see the past and future in the present, and so transmute the 
impulses of sex and parenthood into a permanent family tie and 
the pack instincts into a code of mutual loyalty and co-operation. 
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Morality is essentially the rationalization^ of primary impulse- 
feelings, and we find the codes of the simplest peoples to be just 
such as would be achieved by the rationalization of simple im- 
pulse-feelings by a simple intelligence. We do not witness the 
birth, still less the prenatal history of morals, but what we find 
is what wc should e.xpect as the product of the known causes in 
operation.- In becoming rational, man became moral. 

Intimate Relation of Moral and Religious Development. 
— (2) and (3') So far the generic principle. What of the varia- 
tions? The social code, always embodying a certain morality, is 
deeply influenced by religious, economic, political and even 
environmental factors. As to religion, the attitude that men as- 
sume to the agencies controlling human life, its relation to morals, 
is so close as at times to approach identity. The divine is at cer- 
tain phases almost an incarnation of the moral law. In other 
phases the relation is not so close. In some of the lower cultures 
the spirits recognized are non-moral. In higher phases again 
morality is often critical of religion, and claims for itself the 
ultimate sovereignty in the world of conduct. All through there 
is a possible ground of difference in that morality is essentially 
concerned with the ordering of human life, religion with the 
ordering of the universe in which human life is included, and 
though in the remoteness of final truth the part must harmonize 
with the whole, in the partial truth that men attain this harmony 
is yet imperfectly understood and historically the two orders have 
certainly not always been in sympathy. Men’s notions of religion, 
as above defined, depend not on their moral standing alone but 
on any or all of their intellectual attainments. For beliefs about 
the governance of the world seriously affect the view of what is 
necessary to personal and social well-being, and therewith the 
moral order. Intellectual advance makes in the end for truth, 
but may import fresh errors on its way. A tribal god, for ex- 
ample, represents a certain advance in definiteness of conception 
and even a moral advance in the direction of social unity, yet he 
may be a Moloch. Human sacrifice is not found in the simplest 
societies, but rests on conceptions representing a certain advance. 
It must be subjoined that a scientific conception of the universe 
may become, as in our own time, a basis of resistance to the de- 
veloped social conscience, and serve as a justification for un- 
restricted selfishness. In sum, neither religion nor philosophy is 
identical with morals and may be in conflict with them. 

Influence of Economic and Political Developments, — 
The political and economic situations of a people again arc in- 
timately related to its social code. We may believe that there is 
a moral principle in the individual, but we cannot fail to realize 
that the applications of a principle, the working shape that it 
assumes, are taken by the average man from the society in which 
he finds himself, and taken without criticism. He distinguishes 
right and wrong, but what is right he learns, as he grows up, 
from his teachers and companions. The right for him is what he 
comes to expect and what he knows will be expected of him. That 
means that it will be defined by the relations of men in the so- 
ciety to which he belongs and these relations are determined by 
a complex of political and, more pervasively, of economic rela- 
tions, and in both of these the physical environment, taken in 
conjunction with the availa])le skill in dealing with it, is a seri- 
ous factor. These influences condition the relations of men, shape 
and reshape them, and the customary system of any period, 
though it may resist changes, is in the main overborne by the 
constant pressure of needs. The actual institutions of a society 
are the results of an adjustment of human relations to the needs 
of life, and a solution, good or bad, of the problem of living 

^The word is used in its legitimate sense, in which it means the 
explicit, consistent, generalized expression of an antecedent impulse, 
not in the spurious sen.se now popular in which it means the sophistical 
justification of an impulse by something plausible but extraneous. 

2The rise of fundamentally new impulse-feelings is not excluded 
at any stage, but we should not postulate them so long as wc can 
explain the phenomena by combinations or modifications of elements 
already known. If any quite new instinct or quiusi-instinct arose in 
the early evolution of man, it was probably of the nature of some 
restraint on the sex impulse and especially connected with aversion 
I to intercourse between the nearest kin. The controversies that arise 
I on this point cannot be entered into here. 
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together under given conditions. In higher stages of culture men 
begin to pose this problem consciously and seek to remedy faults 
in the existing scheme of solution, or to resist changes making for 
its deterioration. But in the main social change proceeds on its 
unrctlectivc course, and in so doing governs rather than obeys 
the moral conscience. In fact, both political and economic de- 
ve]oj)ments invoJve difterentiations and divisions, often gravely 
affecting the code of moral obligations 

General Character of Ethical Development. — (4) In the 
end, however, the moral principle reasserts itself ])y an enlargi‘- 
ment of the common good and a fuller insi.stence on primary 
rights and duties. Superlicially the order which emerges out cd' 
a contlict may resemble that which has n(‘V(;r been assailed, but 
in si)iril it is quite otherwise. 'Phe tt)nnict lunv in (luesliou i.s 
not one in which we expect to find a decisive victory for go(«i and j 
all, for the devcloimient of human life on all sides g(K‘s forward, | 
and every fresh step i^rings new occasions of discord To baianct* 
such opposites, to select the good in each, to ])urge tin* (onlra- 
dictions, refine the crudities and mould the tlivergeneies into a 
wider harmony, is the standing problem of .^oiial elhic'^. and it.«- ^ 
solution, with the clarifieation of moral i(le*i.s, the widening of j 
sympathies and the fuller appreciation of human pur[)ose wliitdi 1 
it involve.s, is what is meant by t'thical devi'lopnient. : 

Ethics of the Simplest Cultural Stages Kuown. — Atiy at- . 
tempt to sketch this development , even in (he roughest outline, j 
ciicoimters great difficulties. I’he a\aiiabli! inaf«TiaL tlnnigh i 
voluminous, is patchy. Of the civilized peoples we have partial 
fon the side which interests us, \iuy partial) liistorii>, and thi*ir 
beginnings are lost in nuliiiuily. b’or the lower cultural stag»-s 1 
the only evidence of any gr(‘at valu(‘ is derivial from the study ; 
of contemporary or quite recent peoitles innierials for hi.’-- 

lory run very short ami end in abysses of eonieeluia*. Ivsentially 
we are not tracing continuous di‘veloj)ni<'iil , but comparing tub i 
tnri'S, reacht‘(l oftiai on divergiml lini’s, subjeeted to uliiqiiitous ; 
cross-currents of culture-contact, whereby the pro<]iict,-v t)f higher i 
and lower stages eomi‘ to jo.'-tle <;ni‘ another in the* same people. 
Even the mo.st untouched primitives have Ihidr long liistnry ' 
behind them, a history whicli has hrtmghi some of tliem to the 

j>innarie of their itwn special arts and has givaai amplt* time for ; 

the adjustnienl of (Ittdr instilulions to their modi' of !if«‘, Dihi- , 
culties and complications ol thi.s kind must be borne in mimi ’ 

when \vu start, as, afliT all, we must, with people,^ as w fmd , 

them, in their various culttiri'S as they stand. We Itegin then | 
with the iow(\si grades known, where food is gjdm*d from day to ; 
clay by gathering vegetable products and luniting, r»r, mor<^ rarely, i 
fishing, a slate, in which we find a largt* number of jxmple.s now ; 
slowly or swiftly iKi.s^ing to e.xtinctiou under (he intluerue of | 
civilizafion. There is the great group of Australian aboriginals, 
and there is a numbtT tif scattered jiCoples in the Malay Tenin- 
sula and Ardiipelag<j with a few repre.si*u(aiive.s amc»ng the most 
primitive of the Indian hill tribt‘s, in the Andaman and Philip- 
pine I.slcinds^ in the ('entral African Korest Ihe 

Kahihari desert, (rcnunants of the Ihuslnnen) and in South Amer- ] 
ica (Botocudos and Fuegians). If wt omit the, Australian aho- 
rigmnls, the remainder, in spite of their very wichi ditfusioii, 
present such remarkaide similarities that (hey have been thought 
to be the scattered remuauls of a race once spread over the whole 
world. But thci suggestion cannot be su.st.ained. If there were 
un original unity the world over it was :t unity not of rucfv— 
unless in a sense too vague to he of any value — liut of culture,, 
Dur concern, however, is with their actual culture which presents 
variations indeed, but variations within a striking idt.*nlity> They 
live in little groui)s of anything from a couple of dozen to ftve 
or six score of men, women and children (larger numbers prob- 
ably represent in the main temporary coml)iniatiotts;, generally 
with a leading man whose powers are what he makes of them, and 
they hunt and gather in a terruory of known boundaries, which is 
either peculiar to each little group or perhaps common to a 
number of friendly groups. Unauthorized trespass on this terri- 
tory is reseated, often to the death, and that is the cause of feud 
with the white man who was unable to grasp that the land was 
group property. The family is by preponderant practice but 


rarely by rigid rule niouugainous, and the wife has a position 
which \arie.s but is often one apnioaching e(|uali(y and in general 
hcLler than that which obtains ani<»ng the cultivating or pastoral 
peojde.s. AIarriag(‘ is stable afttr the birlli of (hihlreii and some- 
time.s it woukl seem virtually iiidi^- oluble t X'edda, perhaps Anda- 
inaiie.se i, but conjugal iideiily is not alu-iy*; rated high (Ituri 
Pygmies), f^arenta! and tilial love an' stiongly marked and the 
old and wt\ak are eare<l for uide-s in times of ^l^-tre.v^ ( Bu.shmcn). 
By {iraetiLC if not by rule the little groups fn‘ely intermarry and 
courtshiji is fnav subject lo varying tiegrens of parental inllu- 
enee 'riuav is {)rivalc‘ [U'opertv’ in stub things as weapons, tools 
and thi‘ Iiui. and I lie wile has her own There is e\en a queer 
ftirni of pri’.ale t)wnerdu*p ol (ne>,. wild Iioaey and (la- like which 
(iirii-s up in odtily i oimaMent fotm^ in \ery remote regions. 
Whether this points to ideiirity of (jrigin is dtmblful, but an odd 
thing about it is dial i! aIlloun^•^ lo very little, for nol only is 
the land common to (hr group, but it.-. proiUue, the food, is al- 
most always shated and no nnanber of the group who is present 
gtH‘S without 

Peace and Order.- -With regard to peait* and order we must 
diMTiminate. 'The Seinang are jteaieable, and in om' of (heir 
(rii)es, thi‘ Djahai, both nuii<ler ami theit are said to he un- 
known. Punans of IJorneo are said nol to tight one another 

unle.-s t‘gg(tl on by slionger tribes. The wild Kubu iiavc never 
known war. On fhe other liand, tend.- f>c‘tween grrjup.s were com- 
nmn among I fie .\mlaiiiam*.a', and blood re\'eiige is said by a good 
authority to !u* the ba-i^» of the BuOimauV tod(‘. I’he ('.entral 
Afrit ail fVgniies art' reimwnetl lightei- umler negro leaders, but 
among tho.'-e iinhimbed by outer inllueme.-i lemls bidween groups 
.seem to ]>e unknov.u, and (fii‘ ofi"asion.< for private vengeance 
very ran*. Some {*‘i.egians fought o\er tn -pass, and so, may 
be, di<i the extimt 'I'aMnaniaus. 'rin* Philippine Negritos, now 
V(‘ry peaceable, seem irnni the Sp:uii.-h retonls not only lo have 
fought doughtily ag.iinst the uaroailiiiig Imlians and S-paniards, 
but al.<o on orea-aoii among one another. 'The Kulms ami Punans, 
iunoiamt of organized war know private revenge. In general 
while crime is r,ire there is no mean,< t»f redre^s ouislile the group 
except veiigeanu*, and even wittiin the group (hr- (evidences of 
impartial criminal aulhnrit y an*, !or the, '‘wild’* tribe.s, vt'ry slight 
Adultery and trei-pass wen' the hvo main tauM-s of quarrel. To 
n>und oil the* jiieiure w<‘ must jioini out (hat the liltk* groups 
wen* iuno(*efi{ of slavery, e.miiilialism t uiu' <*xeeption), human 
.s'nrfhci', prostitution, polyamiry (with nre exceptioms large 
scale polygamy, infaruitide (with a few <‘xeepfifms, e.if., tlie Hush- 
men and perhap!- tin* l‘ue.gians) aiu! <iegradafion of women — ^iu 
fact of the vice.s which we havf' been taught t(f asso< iate with sav- 
agery anil whieii are in fact realized among pt*ople,s of more ad- 
vanced material culture. T'he (uciuri* is one of human society 
with the barest ininimuin tif organization, accuuiulalion and 
diUereniiatiim, and if i? only j>re.seiited tin* rudiments of cleanli- 
ness n.s vcell as gtailiners it wa'mid be* far from uuplt'using. 

At the lowest it is quite clear tliat the moral or<ier at this 
stage Is free from the grave deiVcis which soon liecome appar- 
eni as we follow the political and et.ouomic ndvanccw To what 
is this due? Recent missionary investigators lay great stress on 
the religious factor whtrrein they tind ih<? elements of ethical 
monotheism, or something neariy amounting tht*reto. To ex- 
umine this opinion would be to embark <m endless coni roversy. 
All ihat can be .'4ai<i ht*rc is tlial the heat evidence is (lerived from 
the Hemang. ilere, and perhap.s among the Fueginns ami African 
Pygmte, we find the fear of a power associated with thunder 
who kills people. Generally he kills fur certain offences, mostly 
of a morally indifferent sort, hut indiuling, among some Semang 
tribes, adultery (and seemingly practiajs which might give rise 
to incest), und in one case murder. If this in a beginning of 
ethical monotheism it is certainly rudimentary enough, but if it 
should turn out to be in fact a part of the original Semang tra- 
dition we mu.st admit a root of ethical monotheism not previously 
ascertained. 

The Australian Aboriginals.-— The other great group of 
gatherers and hunters, the Australian aboriginals, present a less 
amiable picture. In important respects the social structure is 
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similar to that described, but there is a complex of marriage pro- 
hibitions which has never been satisfactorily explained, but at 
any rate serves to keep different groups connected by ties of 
affinity. The position of women is in general less favourable and 
polygamy is more common. It would seem, however, that the 
alleged group marriage is rather a logical construction of the in- 
vestigator than an actual institution. Infanticide is known and 
so is cannibalism. The idea of blood vengeance underlies the 
whole juridical system because deaths are imputed to witchcraft 
and, though peaceful relations are in general maintained between 
neighbours, it is by an elaborate institution of regulated combats 
and ordeals in which every effort is made to avoid serious blood- 
shed. The fear of the feud, however, is always in the background 
and the reality is far from being unknown. Bloodshed is certainly 
on a very small scale, ])ul it is to be remembered that we are 
dealing with groups which can afford to lose very few members. 
There was no general state of war, but neither was there a state 
of secure justice and peace. 

Advancing Culture and Social Differentiation.— As we 
ascend from the gatherers to the higher hunters (a few of whom, 
more properly fishermen, arc of relatively advanced culture) and 
to the lowest and thence to the more advanced agriculturists, or 
altcrnativcJy to the lower and higher pastoral cultures, the or- 
ganization of society grows. The tribe, originally a barely defin- 
able unity, acquires a government and perhaps incorporates other 
tribes and becomes a little state. Within it the family enlarges 
into the kindred group which gives ojsganizcd protection to its 
members but, as a consequence, often threatens to dissolve so- 
ciety in blood feuds. However, these are brought into some 
order by the mechanism of composition for crimes, and, as we 
move towards the upper end of the scale, we more frequently find 
a government assuming responsibility for the protection of its 
subjects and controlling or even suppressing vengeance. On the 
other hand, fighting takes a more organized shape and, by the 
side of feuds or in iilace of them, we get real wars which require 
at first an occasional, but later on a standing, military organiza- 
tion and in which the treatment of the vanquished is often severe. 
The captive women become inferior wives or concubines, rein- 
forcing the tendency to polygamy; the men may be “adopted’' 
or killed, but with the development of agriculture they become 
useful as slaves and raids arc even organized to obtain them. 
Cannibalism is not rare, though Jess common than has been 
popularly supposed, and human sacrifice is prompted by magico- 
animisLic conceptions of the effect of blood upon fertility. The 
chiefs power is increased and by his side appears a nobility 
or upper caste to whom in many cases <he ownership of land is 
restricted. Apart from the institution of slavery we more and 
more frequently meet with a differentiation of ranks and the 
contrast of wealth and poverty sets in. Religion, mainly animistic, 
although admitting of some greater gods, has little to say to 
morals, and the taboos which protect property and the automatic 
retribution of the broken oath or the beggar’s curse have more 
of magic in them than of religion. Politically society is organized 
more efficiently and on a larger scale, but at a cost which, when 
we compare the resulting order with that of the simplest peo- 
ples, seems excessive. On the whole we must admit a moral 
decadence if we take the series of cultures as successive in time. 
The truth seems to be that among the gatherers and hunters the 
lack of all differentiation, the utter absence of ambition, of de- 
sire to accu*mulale and to improve the position of the people, 
removes the most potent causes of strife and prevents the emer- 
gence of anything in the nature of oppression. The wholesale 
cannibalism and human sacrifice of relatively high cultures could 
not arise unless there were a helpless population with whom 
the stronger could deal at his will. Polygamy from first to last 
seems in the main a matter of wealth and social position. It is 
not easily tolerated among equals, particularly where women are 
so few that, if one man has two wives, another must have none. 
In brief, the early moral code can deal not amiss with uniformity 
and lack of effort. It is quite unable to cope with the inequalities, 
the ambitions and fears which are the product of energy of 
movement. 
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The Early Civilizations. — In turning from the uncivilized 
world, best known to us from contemporary or recent evidence, 
to the peoples who have a recorded history, we have to hark back 
some 5,000 years or more in time. The character of our evidence 
changes. We have written codes of law, sacred books, ethical and 
philosophical treatises. We have large stretches of continuous 
history in distinct countries and can trace development or de- 
terioration in time and read the narrative of the impacts of cul- 
ture upon culture. What we call civilization carries the organiza- 
tion of life, of which we have seen the beginnings in barbarism, to 
a higher pitch. Industry, including improved agriculture, makes 
the position of man in relation to nature relatively secure, renders 
the systematic cultivation of arts and sciences a possibility for 
the more prosperous classes and admits the growth of population 
and the formation of dense aggregates at trading, political, re- 
ligious or military centres. States are organized at first, it would 
seem, on the relatively small scale of the Egyptian Nome, the 
Sumerian city state, and, perhaps, the early Indian tribal repub- 
lics, and their tendencies to internecine warfare are apt to end in 
larger consolidations under the more successful centres which, in 
their turn, establish vast but insecure empires over peoples of 
different race and culture. But throughout the earlier part of 
this history, indeed through the greater part of Oriental history, 
the stability of civilization seems due rather to the persistence 
of the archaic organizations of the patriarchal family, the clan 
and the village, than to the kingdoms or great empires super- 
imposed upon others. The village husbandman goes on wdth his 
work — “agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro” — brings up his 
children and grandchildren and follows the cult of his ancestors 
and household gods while empires rise and fall around him, 
knowing the central power in the person of the tax-gatherer or 
the corruptible magistrate to whose court, even if wronged, he 
obstinately prefers the decision of the family council or the vil- 
lage elders. It is not our business to deal with cultural or political 
history, and, even if we were to confine ourselves to those laws 
and institutions which arc of special interest to ethics, we should 
find too many differences of detail and loo many points of doubt 
and obscurity to justify summary treatment. So far as the earlier 
Oriental history is concerned we must confine our attention to a 
few salient points. 

(i) The union of peoples with divergent customs required a 
codification of law, which is now no longer the spontaneous 
product, universally accepted, of a homogeneous group, but relies 
on kingly powers for enforcement. The earliest code that has 
come down to us is that of Hammurabi, dating from about the 
close of the third millennium before Christ. Ethically it contains 
much that is barbaric in the way of retaliation and vicarious 
punishment, but it contemplates organized courts of justice with 
rules of procedure and provision for documentary evidence. It 
protects the debt-slave and limits his servitude to three years, 
regulates divorce and recognizes a concubine by the side of the 
fully legitimate wife (more than one such wife being admissible, 
it would seem, only in some exceptional circum.stances). Unfor- 
tunately we have no such code of Egyptian law, and we have no 
evidence of self-help or retaliation as recognized customs, but 
find organized justice in being in the earliest dynasties, llie po- 
sition of women is known to have been good in many ways, both 
in Egypt and Babylonia (in the former country in particular it 
surprised the Greek travellers), but it would seem that the Egyp- 
tian bride had to protect herself against the introduction of other 
wives by a clause in the marriage contract, and the coni rads wo 
have are of a late period. Slavery existed both in Egypt and in 
Babylonia, but it would seem that the majority of the cultivators 
were personally free, though subject to arbitrary treatment by 
king, feudal noble and tax-gatherer. Slaves were obtained in 
large numbers for great works by successful wars or simple slave 
raids. Prisoners were also sacrificed in Egypt, though neither 
under the Pharaohs nor under any of the rulers of Sumer and 
Akkad do we meet with the exaggerations of wholesale barbarity 
which were the boast of the Assyrian kings. 

Early Ethical Documents, — (2) Ethically interesting docu- 
ments come down to us from both Egypt and Babylonia — from 
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the latter a series of incantation talolets, giving long lists of sins 
which might involve men in the meshes of demons or witches. 
The ‘'sins” are partly ceremonial but many belong to the class of 
offences condemned by commonplace morals, the most interesting 
ethical feature being that their conseciuenees coukl he avoided 
by such magical means as burning them away. With these tab- 
lets we may compare the two famous “negative confessions” in 
the hook of tile Dead, a list which again is commonplace when 
not utterly obscure, the interest lying once more in the fact that 
a formal repudiation, an address to the god sjiecially cognizant 
of each sin, and a claim of power based on knowU'dge of the 
right names of the dcitu‘s concerned, are the requisites of safety 
in the trial to which the deceased is subjected. It is here, how- 
ever, that, primitive as the procedure of the court may he, \\i‘ 
have far the earliest systematic exposition of a trial of the dead, 
and as to the substance of the proper lif(*, it is worth noting that 
the rei)udiations end with a claim of merit. “I have given bread 
to (he hungry, and water to the thirsty, and a{jpart‘l to the naked, 
and a boat to the shipwrecked mariner” With this as.'icTtion of 
beneficence we must compare the rei)t‘ated boasts of feeding 
the hungry, consideratit trc‘atment of widows and so forth, on 
tombs of the Old and Middle Kingdoms 

(3; We have also from Kgyjit the first moral trc‘atise.s, .such 
as the precepts of Ptah-Holep elating from the Middle Kingdom, 
'riieir mild jilatitudes nicommend a certain moderation in life, 
submission to authority and ri'slraint in dealing with inferiors, 
but on the whole constitute an e.^tnanely dull prologue* to the* 
later wisdom litcTatiire of the Hebrews. Then* i.<, however, a 
real fire in “The Heasanrs C’oinplaint” (al.^o Middle* Kingdom) 
which is a sustained in\'c‘ctiv(* against tlu* law's delays and the* 
magistrate's neglect. 

(4) Ju the cult of O.siris and the judgment of I lie dead, Egyp- 
tian religion seems to be feeling il.s way to .'■.v>me relation to 
ethics. During the* 2nd iiiiil(*nuium nc'. its own ^-tnuture began 
to be criticised. The multiplication of gods had gone* loo far 
and the well known attempt at solar nionolalry by Akb>*naton 
represented one form of reaction. It does not however appear 
that the new mcmolalry had any special intere.st in t*tiiies and 
the attempt (o establi.sh it was defeatc'd once and for all 'Hie 


they exprc\ss for ihe first recorded time man's .siai'^e of utter 
helplessness in the presi*m:e of (he prolilein ol origins. “Death was 
not then*, nor immortality; there was no sli.-t im tion of day and 
night. That One bri'athed, calmly, sell-^up[M>rtt*(i, there was 
nothing ciitlVreiit from or abovi* it . . . trom what this creation 
aro.se and whether anyone made it i»r wh«> in Iht; highest 

heav<‘n is its ruler, he verily knows, nr e\<*n In* dot*^ nut know” 
Contra.sling such language witli tb.at of an oidiiiar\ Vetlic hymn 
to Indra we feel that we haw* jiassed iiilt* a tlilit‘reiil world — a 
world in whieh men art* beginning to think ai.d r\peric"iu't‘ for the 
first time what it is to seek a solution and lind iiuiu*. 

'Fhe hymn {Hu>U‘(l is no until ting jiioliidi* to tin* constructive 
elforts pul together in (he rpanishads where tlu* eentral concep- 
tion is that the Rt‘alit\' at the* base of ail <‘.\pi rirme is spirilual— 
smaller than tlu* k»’rm‘l of a ianar\ s^ed, but greater than the 
earth and the sky, greati*r than all worhU. d'his spirit is 

“the sell within my heart." vho, ihoug.h m\ M*lt. i.^ yet so hard for 
me to find that 1 iniisl go tliiough aiistenties. make sacrifices and, 
ai)ov(‘ all, stud\^ tin* law aiul tlu* truth in onlri* tt) arrive at that 
inm‘r knowledge. El hit ally tlu* iirip(»rtant fi'at urt* is the eonception 
of lift* upon two pilanes, the Io\V(*i one ot Ihe workaday world and 
the higher reser\f*<i lot thi* asiciic and n‘i liise and revealing his 
union with the spiritiiKil jiriiuiplc ot all r»‘ality. d’he .system is 
(in its most ortluuhi.v i-xpre-sion t motapbysit ally monistic and 
etiiicaiiy dualistic, and the conllii i or adjustment of these di- 
vergenci(‘s may hi* .said to have dominated ;dl lalor Indian thought 
and to have deeply intlii(*;jceti the iboughf of the West. Oiu* line 
of dev(‘Iopnu‘nt mac* be l)ri(‘ti\ indiiatt*d a.^ of ethical impor- 
tance. 'Flu* im>riisiic prim iple pre^^etl lar t'aougli reduci'd the 
whole wtirld of ordinaty life to an i!lii'>ion and tdoiig with it all 
plurality, iiuiuding tlu* di'aimlion 01 sell and .soif. In reticiion 
trom this the ISankliya s\si{‘ni, widioui leaving its timhoragein 
\V<li(' orlhtxloxy. a.>*'erted th** reality and tlu* permammee, f.c., 
I thi* immortality, (d’ the pep.t»nal sell, 'Ibis doelrim* ( onld take 
i (oiun'te shape by allying itsf*lf with alioriginal non-Vtaiic notions 
: oi 1 ran.- migration, 'llu* M*li livt-il before this birih and would live 
; afti‘r death in <uie or otlu‘r of tlu* !iMn'«at<u’y torms whieh did not 
; afiect its eternal in'ing. Xeverllu’h-s'- the iuannt*r of it.s life in 
each incarnation l{*i( efieit, (he Karma, which dt‘lennined the 


other line of critic i.sin was inon* .<ul>th* ,'ind siu'cessful, (‘oiisisl- 
ing in a mystical idi*ntifu'ali<>n ol the nmny god.s as names, lorms 
or manif(‘S(alions of one and the stum* spiritual [irnuiple. 'f’his 
teruiency i.s freciueutly ])resenl in n-ligicjus writing.s cu the new 
kingdom and may be* taken as Ihe be.st expres.sioa of religiou.s 
thought in Egypt. Whetht*r it wa.s the starting point of Ihe 
elhic.o-rcligious development in .Vsia from the Jordan to the 
Hoangho from about the Hlh or 91I1 century onwards (hen* no 
evidence to decided 

Ethico-rcligious Thought in India. — In any case it would 
appear prubafdt* (hat there were connecting links between move- 
ments which look their ri.so during this period in India, Cdiiim, 
Iran and Palest im* ami linally in Ionia. Jt is true that, they are 
sj)read over some centurie.s, but 200 or 300 year.s are but a small 
fraction of the king history of civlli/aliun. Jt is e<|ua]Iy true that 
there is little surface reseml, dance l«*tw(ten the mystii-ism of the 
Upankhads, the hard outline.s of Zoroastrian dualism, the prac- 
ticality of Cotifucius, (be ethical monotheism of the pro[»hets and 
the philosophy of the (’» reeks. Hut there is a deeper and far more 
impressive identity in th(i stir of IhotighU and thought about ul- 
timate c|uestions and thmT hearing on the life of m:m, which is 
apparent in them all. Things were said and writttm in this 
period which are still of interest; questions were raised which are 
still unanswered; fomidations were laid oia which wo are still 
building. It is the real birth-time of thought and it cannot bo by 
mere coincidence that the germination took place at no distant 
periods in very distant places. Possibly the real beginnings were 
in India, but in the obscurity of all questions of date it is im- 
possible to speak with certainty. Recent criticism refuses any 
very high antiquity to the **Vcdic Age” and seems to bring the 
compilation of the Upanishads to within 200 years of the birth of 
Buddha. Some beginnings of speculation are, however, to be 
found in the Vedas themselves and ate the more striking because 


* ‘•iif>.sc‘<ju<*nt iutiiruarinn'; In li .^orl tliat ul( im;iti*ly, though it 
would .M‘cni with no regularity of Mit cfision, om* paid for one’s 
' .‘•iii.s by a lower and was {jaid it»r ouo's virtiu’.s bv a higher in- 
; carnation. Thi.’-i dtxtriiir could be ti.'-cti to ju.<lify the .slowly 
j gr*nninating dist irn'tion.s of i*a*-tt' wbidi arosi* from the union of 
ja niultipliuty of tribes, many ot hov culture, umler the con- 
1 ({iiering .Aryan and liciamt* by degree.s (ht* fiominatiug fact in the 
I Hiiniu .soiial .sysieni. I'ractitally and legally the caste system 
j uiaintaine<i imd fo.sten*d divirion.s and tli.-t inctious iucoinpatiblc 
! with moral imiiy, but in th<*ory it gave ctincrele e.\|)res.sion to the 
i original principle that lib* in the highest and lowest is fundamen- 
tally one. Utr who is n<iw a firalunan and guidlilct*, if not. actually 
:t god, may havt* been and may yet be again a pariah, and for 
that, matter an irusirt. When thk conct'prion is pre.ssed as in 
Jainism all life becomes sacred, 'Ihe doctrim* oi Ahiinsa, or 
harmiessnesK to all that livt's, takes the centre of tin* ethical stage 
and in niiitier forms is to intluenee all subsequent (‘Ihics in India. 

Buddhism. — But metaphysical dU-iission rotating endlessly 
round the saino insoluble (piesti(ms is sun* b; germinate not only 
new dogmas hut sin'i}}Ie .scepiicism as to ultimate truth. Men who 
are not content with negative results then fall back on the ex- 
fK*ricncc of lift: and its actualities of happiuc‘ss and miscM'y, This 
was the track leading to the Uuddhistic sy.sfein in which in its 
original form the permammee or substantiality of things wa.s de- 
clared to be iHiyond the reach of our knowledge. All (hat wc know 
is transitory. Not even our self or our soul i.s substantial. But 
life is suffering, and we can in our e.xperience trace the root of 
suffering, which is desire. Moreover we can extirpate desire not 
by the violent reaction to extreme austerity but just by abandon- 
ing every selfish impulse, which we can learn to do by cultivating 
restraint of conduct and the higher thought*^hich expresses itself 
in love and compassion for all that lives. What then of future 
existence and the doctrine of transmigration? This was too deeply 
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ingrained to be set aside, but an accommodation was reached by 
regarding Karma not as itself a quasi-substance ingrained upon a 
substantial soul, but as a mode of causality whereby the doings 
of one life are carried over into another. The manner of this 
transference was left wholly unexplained, but one thing was 
insisted on, that the working of Karma was maintained entirely 
by desire. Cut this root and the Karma would die. Its Nirvana 
or total extinction was open to anyone who would tread the noble 
eightfold path of the Buddha to the end, which would involve 
cutting himself off from household cares and living not with 
austerities but with restraint, as a mendicant monk. 

Religion in this form is little more or less than ethics. It 
propounds a life to be led and a salvation to be won therein. 
This life is that of a higher plane, only attainable by resolutely 
abandoning the ordinary level of human interests, and it offers 
no reward except the surcease of unrestful passions and accom- 
panying remorse. It is not obedience to religion, it is religion it- 
self ; not a consequence of dogma, but an interpretation of experi- 
ence; very negative in regard to practical aims, it yet has its 
positive side in the universalism which would recognize no real 
distinction of Brahman and non-Brahnian, and which fitted it I 
for its place as the oldest of the world religions. But the delicate I 
poise between practicality and mysticism could not be maintained. 
Buddhism had its day when Magadha united the bulk of the 
peninsula in one empire and King Asoka set up the pillars intended 
to educate his people in the mild rules of his faith; but stronger 
and ruder forces broke upon it, drhing it, from the land of its 
birth, and from within transforming it into a theistic system with 
the founder as a god and reincarnation restored as the centre of 
belief. In this evolution wc cannot attempt to follow it here. 

Taoism. — more prosaic but more practical ethics had its 
origin in China almost contemporaneously with the teaching of 
Buddha. Confucius defined his position in the first place in oppo- 
sition to animistic conceptions and secondarily in opposition to 
the mysticism of the Tao. Taoism had its roots rather in magic 
than religion and has tended always to return to the pit from which 
it was digged. Its traditional founder, Laotse, formerly described 
as an older contemporary of Confucius and criticized by name in 
the Confucian records, is now thought of as half legendary and of 
quite uncertain date. We cannot therefore speak with any 
certainty of the affiliations between the remarkable Quietism de- 
veloped in the Taoist schools and the doctrines of universalism, 
restraint of self and harmlcssness that we have seen in India, 
“The sage governs by ridding the heart of its desires'’ is the very 
essence of Buddhism. “The soft and the weak overcome the 
hard and the strong” goes a little farthef. On the other hand the 
parallel is close between “I would return good for good, I would 
also return good for evil,” which we read in The Simple Way, and 
“Let a man overcome anger by kindness, evil by good,” which is 
a verse from a Buddhist Sutta. It is a pity that such phrases 
should have degenerated into platitudes, for as a fact they express 
an exceedingly subtle law of moral causation which needs the 
cool scientific explanation and definition which it has never re- 
ceived. At best in quite modern times the underlying truth has 
been approached from different sides in the appreciation of the 
value of error to truth, of the stability of unions founded on 
freedom, and of the backstroke of success in war upon the victor. 

The Chinese Classics. — ^Laotse, however, pushed his ideas to 
an extreme from which the practical sense of Confucius revolted. 
A Conservative Radical, he stood for the integral Chinese social 
tradition, in particular for the solidarity of the Patriarchal 
family, without the supernatural support of the spirit world. 
The social order was good in itself and the moral life which 
served it honestly was good in itself and needed no reward. 
Moral innovations are not sought, so what Confucius has to 
tell us sounds a little too obvious, but the Golden Rule was no 
platitude when he first enunciated it, and his later disciples, 
particularly Mencius, had a good deal of serious criticism to 
make on the working of political institutions and did much to 
develop the^ national dislike of militarism. In any case the auton- 
omy of ethics, its emancipation from theology and from political 
authority, the conception of a good social order as an end in 


ilself and of its service as inherently the best life for the indi- 
vidual, are as much Chinese as Greek in their origin, and have 
had a wider and more continuous influence in China than in the 
West. 

Ethical Teaching of the Prophets. — ^When we turn from the 
Far East to the Western World we find it true, when all indirect 
and secondary influences have been allowed for, that the main 
sources of European ethics and religion are Hebrew or Greek, 
During the period that we have been considering, the Hebrew 
prophets set up a national deity for exclusive worship in oppo- 
sition to the native polytheism. With this monolatry they came 
to associate something more important, a humane social code 
for all Hebrews which they actually succeeded in incarnating in 
a new code of law, and they finally extended the authority of 
their God, now conceived as a spiritual being to be worshipped in 
spirit and truth, from the land of Palestine to the surface of 
the earth and from the surface of the earth to Heaven and Sheol. 
We have vague outlines of a supreme god among the simpler 
peoples. We have seen such a god punishing certain acts, in- 
cluding some in which morality is concerned. Wc have had no 
such clear-cut personality controlling a systematized moral law, 
nor do we find anything approaching it in the cult of Atum, while 
the Indian philosophy sought spiritual unity in an immanent 
principle rather than a transcendent personality. In the light of 
these comparisons the work of the prophets, which is too well 
known to need detailed illustration, stands out as one of the 
original contributions of the world and the religious source alike 
of Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

The Development of Ethics in Greece. — On the ethical side 
however this influence is fairly matched by that of the Greek 
thinkers who first turned the light of systematic analysis on the 
passions of men and the rules that bind them. The far-reaching 
scepticism of knowledge, religion, morals and law which developed 
in the 5th century was met by a great effort of reconstruction in 
which a thoroughgoing attempt was made to place the obligations 
of man as a thinking and social being on the basis of a reasoned 
system of values. The attempt might suggest too intellectual 
a view of morals, but especially in the hands of Aristotle other 
elements in the formation of character obtain full recognition, 
and the function of reason is seen to lie not in the dictatorial 
imposition of abstract principles but in the harmonization of the 
fundamental needs of personal and social life. Man must be in 
harmony with himself, and the inner harmony, as Plato was the 
first to show, would express itself in the social harmony of which 
it might be regarded as both cause and effect. Without a well 
ordered state man could not obtain the education or the environ- 
ment in which he could make the most of himself, and without 
the co-operation of the best men the state could not be well 
ordered. On the lower levels of human nature there are conflicts 
of interest between society and the individual, but there is a deep- 
er and more real self whose interests include those of society. 
Thus the rationality of the moral life lies in its neccSssity to t,he 
harmonious fulfilment of human nature in personal and social 
relations. Here lies the true rationality of Ethics. Yet there runs 
throughout this school the sense of a final discrepancy at the 
highest stage of development. For the ideal of the thinker is to 
think, and thought is above and in many directions removed from 
practice. The Guardian having attained philosophy only returns 
to the care of .human affairs from a sense of burdensome obliga- 
tions. The Aristotelian sage will as far as possible put off hi.s 
I mortality, and the ultimate value to him of practical wisdom and 
statesmanship is that it sets the speculative reason free. The 
social life with its duties after all appears rather as a means to 
ends above society, than as itself the fuHc.st expression of the 
rational good — and there is a premonition here of the withdrawal 
of the Stoic from a social order which is no longer free to the 
inner shell of his own virtue, or even of the saint from a corrupted 
world to the cell in which he can meditate on heavenly things. 
But the earlier thinkers, including Aristotle, rested their work on 
the tradition of free city states in which the good citizen was one 
who could both rule and be ruled with a view lo life at its best. 
Plato, the revolutionary aristocrat, saw clearly ent)Ugh that the 
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social harmony vdiJch he clcsircd was fatally split b}' internal 
divisions. The sLale of actuality was not one state but two, 
fatally divided by what we now call class conflict, what was for 
the Greek the ever threatening shadow of faction which at any 
time might overwhelm patriotism and open the gates to the enemy. 
Plato’s ideal solution was to sweep away private, property' and 
the family life, at least for the ruling class, as the* foci of ob- 
struction to the perfect unity in which he saw salvation. As a 
practical reformer he set out more moderate proposals, but his 
method was sStill essentially Ulopian, starling with the siippoMlion 
of a new city to be erected and a free hand for the pliilo.'iophic 
statesman in the framing of its institutions. Arislotle, the (.'on- 
servativ'e moderate, is opposed to the destruclion of insiiliiti«)ns 
of long standing which seem to meet deep-seated human needs and 
fears the cxce.ss of unity ns a distortion of the real mi‘aning of 
happiness. Ke is the foundcT of comparative polilic.s, but for a 
moral rationalist he is too ready to find specious reasems for the 
established fact — slavery for instance — insload of resolutely sub- 
mitting the traditions of society to the test of reason; and 
could so far ignore the changes that were going on luTon: his 
eyes as to treat the deca 3 dug city state as the last word of political 
development. 

The Stoics. — ^I'hc need for a l>ro:uler basis was in fact most 
dearly conceived b^” some of tho.se writers contt‘m{>tu<)iisly dis- 
missetd as “inconii>lete Socralirs.'’ The cosmopolitanism of the 
Cynics bore fruit in the generation which followed tiu* c.stablisli- 
monl and witnessed the wars of the military rnonnrdnV.-. in the 
Stoic school, whose teacliing has had a wider influence on law 
and government than that of the much greator ]>hil<».sopher.s wlu) 
preceded them. For Stoici.sni the true ('onunimlty was neither 
the city .state nor any actual political organization (o which a man 
is subject, ])Ut nothing short of the entire cosmic ordensl 

by the imivcrsal reason, as his own life is or should he ordi-red by 
his private reavSon, wduTeby he .shares in the univer.sal. Ilow, 
if all things are so governeti, evil and error arise is no ea'-ier for 
(he Stoic (0 explain than ft3r others who ])Iace |KTff‘ct v.i'dom ami 
goodness in the seat of final autluirity. Ilui however ervidaiitC'd it 
was the fact, and man has to sd-er a course disturbed by his (c.vii 
passions in a world often awry from the .same cause. Ho has 
however two ftxt*d points to guide liitn. The fir^l anrl foremost 
i.s that he must keep himself erei'l. 7’his he can do by following 
the inner light of his t)wn rationality aiul as long as lie doe.s so ii 
is fundamentally well with him, thcjugh he perish on the rai’k. 
But this implies consistent disregard of outward urcinmiaiu i*.-. 
and among outward circunislatu'es h<* Jrlu^( in<*lude ntln'i* person.s 
— ^even his father, wife or child. To say that neither (heir mis- 
fortunes nor their death nor tiudr disgrace can ufh.Tt (he inner 
citadel of his being so long ns he has done his bt'st bm them 
would l>e to reduce the Stoic Wim* Man to a col<bh«‘arted prig, 
hut logical con.st'quence.s often product'^ caricatun^s, an<l the 
sensible Stoic would conhue. himself to Toaintaining that, what- 
ever you have to bear you save, yourstdf from the wor.st ))y hisir- 
ing it well-— <]ml frr/rs iiilemtf Siui qnvmmlmotlim jiras. 
But how docs this heightened claim of personality square wiUi 
social obligations? This brings u.s to (he secoiul the Hw of 
nature, proceeding from the cosmic rca.son which the private 
reason will recognise. This law h above posit ivt^ jaw, which may 
depart from it Thus by the law of nature all men are equal, 
while the laws of the State may countenance slavery, 'Fhe <luty 
of the Stoic as lawyer or ruler is to bring the law of the State into 
harmony with the law of nature, and the iniluence of the Stou^ 
jurisprudence on the imperial Icgishuiou in this regard bore fruit 
not unworthy of Stoic pretensions. We saw the fjrst-fniits of 
ethical religion in Deuteronomy. Here we hnd those of an ethical 
theory which has become a religion, but was soon to be over- 
shadowed by a religion of a different order. 

Ethics in, the Mediaeval Chuto]h<----Much of Gtcelc philos- 
ophy, ethical as well as metaphysical, was embodied in the fabric 
of Christian doctrine, but the core is, as in Buddhism, a life 
rather than a theory of the universe. This life resembles that of 
original Buddhism in lu selfless unworldliness, but adds to it a 
fufict sense of personality and a more optimistic outlook. Its 


ideal is not coiifmeil to the exliaofioii of selfi.du'ass, but indndes 
the uiiiiiqx-di-d f^-llosvship with God and man b'.r which the wny 
is thus prei)arc(i. It is not a code, still le.-s a thenlc'gy. One would 
have said that il must be killed by organb.at ion but fur the 
historic fact that it ha.s enduretl to re-iji.spire surces-ive impulses 
of revival Huwever, (diristianity like bialdldsm \va.s from the 
first pn)j)agaiulisl and like all siicu‘-‘fid pn)[‘,'iiranda had to make 
its terms with the wurid, bci oniing tliereby an elaborate theology 
and a widespread tn*g:ini/:it ion, v.i'ich sonn ]<»;( its <lemocralic 
elements and lu‘i*ame a va.d hieraridiy. Fin illy ('inverting the 
State it had to fiml means of reioruiling it.s etliics with law, 
governniiuit and .s.x'ial lib* — an adjii-tnuad more e.a.sily’ made 
plausible in r<irni than emiuine in rpirit. However, there came 
into l>{‘ing a s}>iem iimlertaking the siipreim^ direct i<m of life on 
all sides, personal and [^olilital. educ.it i'm il and moral, (-conomic, 
literary, ani^tic afid tweii s[)(>rli\e. s< tdcinir moreover by- arduous 
missionary' ei'iorl to e.Minid its over all mankind. The sys- 

tem was t^s.'^eul iatly auihorit.irian: in fact it conci-ivesl human 
nature as stee{M‘d in oris.n’n il sin, fioio wldu h it was to he redeemed 
only by (he bUtod oi Ghrist auiici: throiudi the sacraments of the 
riiurth. nn^ra] law is T;ot »diued irom so < orrupt a nature 
by the anal}'sis t>f it,'. init‘ iieeiis and the rational investigation 
of (he mean.s to (heir fnlle.-.| and iiarmonii)iis expression. 

li is inipo.''t‘(l on r)ur relucimd biMue rC' the diuiie command in- 
(erpreli‘d ]»y tlu‘ divinely appidnted authority. Wha^wer place 
tlrtriiy may hold in theory if is f.'iidi. unqsie.'.tioning acceptance 
and iiiJpliHt ohediem*^. vfhiih wilt in the fabric of suih an ethics 
eonstitun* the kty.-totic. and. if :i!I 1.0-13 are (hr S(ins ol God. and 
I f^rotljtu’o a<‘< (irdingly, the line* betwe-ea tlnj.-i* withiti and without 
tin* told will be a.s deepbc maiked as in any ]»ri{ni(i\e moral oedrr. 
'To tin* outsi<h‘r tin* i'Uprt-me duty is io tonwri him, and (0 iMs 
end .«(roii;c mea.'Ur<*< will be jhi Jilied. Still .'•t laaitrer one.s \rill be 
ill outer to .sa\c* tin* ]);u k^^lider or pnnbli tlu* perverter of the 
f.uthful. Aim»ng tlu* faithiul it is lli * r-iie of the tlt'.di that are the 
most feartai, for their attack is subtle und dangerou-- eva*ii to the 
godly, 'fhe tle.'ih wars against the '-pirh and it.s grathuatioii is 
I i>nly f-‘:iv«‘d from polluting us by Ihtr Sacrana-nt tif Marrwf;e, 
j available only in strict indi: .soluble niotu'pamy and <mly so for 
iaynauu The (*::()<*rit*n«f*. of (he joy^' marrl.ige tmd parenthood 
is incomprtiibJe with spirit ird fum tK»n.s. 'Flm (h'grce in which 
the. control <»f sex takes (he centre (d the moral stage i.s iii fact 
a distingtil.-hing mark of the theological ns compared with other 
syvtvms, and hccm.s at bottom to he a pari of that; ret»ression of 
(lu* natural man wdikdi i.s tlie t^.-'sence of a sut>ei natural law. It 
U for the same re.'oou Uiaf pride is the <hief of the deadly .sins 
and that the mural rqipeal is not to a pro()er self-re.sptvt ])Ut to a 
hmnhiu and contrite heart. liide(*d, contrition Ijorders upon a 
vir(u<j. Thus rigid (o<hr none <’an ke«'p at. every point, but for the 
gravi‘st lapse thma* is rtsnn ffir repentance In penance done with 
sincerity of contritum. Such f»>rgiven(*s.s meets a genuine human 
need, but ihn .sy.stem.aiic organixalinn not only l^rings relief to the 
Mritken heart after the event luit can hardly uvuai suggesting 
to the tempted man that if h<^ yields he wall ho at wor.sf incurring 
it debt wdiich he can pay off. In tine, (he fuiH*ti<ms of the confessor 
seem to take upon t li<anselv<'s w*hat i.s else wherre left to the stirrings 
of the in<nvidiutl con.scieucc. ami the rcgtiiari/.ation of confession 
allows no rnurul privacy. Finally, worldly well-being for the 
iomrrninity a.s i<^r the individual falls into a very scconriary place. 
It is not nece.csary to salvation that tnan .should coiuiue.r nature 
or control (he conditions of racial d<?veU>pnient. Neither can any 
of the truiiis of science matter greatly, since the one essential 
truth is known, "i'e t;x|>ound and defend it is the one great in- 
tellectual duty and to have the intoliigence nece,s.sary to follow 
(he expasiri«m is the measure of the educatiem reqtnrcd for the 
lay man, For tlm rest it may be better that he should abstain 
from things which exeqx. in the hands of the appointed experts 
may lie dangerous to the faith. 

Protestantism and Ethics. — On the ethical side the Refor- 
mation acted in the first instance as an astringent. In its oi^po- 
sition to Sacrameutalism it brought the ethical to the front and 
placed each man*s salvation ultimately in his own personal 
relation to God. Its interpretation of Christian duty could bs 
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hard and austere. In its insistence on the Mosaic Law as a genu- 
ine revelation of God it might overlook the admitted superiority 
of the New Dispensation. But it was faithful to its lights and 
unambiguous in its demands on its followers. That it was directly 
responsible for the withdrawal of moral control from economics 
has been recentl}' and conclusively shown to be a false charge; but 
its strength was in the industrial and commercial classes and it 
gave a certain religious sanction to the industrial virtues. A 
deeper influence on individuality emerged as it developed, for 
even against its will it was forced to appeal to the individual 
conscience, and in the end to set it as a judge above all traditional 
authority. The exercise of private judgment became not only a 
right but a duty and, as the social implications of the principle 
became apparent, was seen to lie at the centre not only of per- 
sonal religion but of social progress. The central position of 
liberty which is the characteristic contribution of modern ethics 
had its birth in the religious struggles of dogmas which long waged 
war without quarter. 

But there was more to come. The literalness of Biblical in- 
terpretation led to more than one revival of the Christian life. 
The doctrine of non-resistance revived in more than one quarter 
and found persistent and influential expression in Quakerism, 
which gave the lead to modern ethics in opposition to war, slavery, 
a barbarously cruel penal system and the irrational subjugation of 
women. The wider appeal of Methodism and Evangelicalism 
not only reformed manners but, cultivating the arts of the plat- 
form and the press, made an appeal to elementary Christianity 1 
the touchstone of political issues and for the first time established j 
an organized body of moral conviction as a driving force in public I 
affairs on a great scale. The moral influence of Christianity was | 
probably never so great as in the 19th century, which was the time 
of the most serious intellectual attack on its foundations. 

Modern Ethical Theory. — For in the meantime a rationaliz- 
ing movement was gathering strength. The revival of science, 
which dates back to the contact with the Arabic schools in the 
13th and even the I2lh and iilh centuries, achieved its first 
spectacular success with Galileo, and between his time and that 
of Newton a great '^physical synthesis’’ was established, which 
set scientific method on the footing from which it could advance 
upon the .series of discoveries that have given its distinctive 
character to the modern world. Philosophers might ally them- 
selves with theologians in criticizing the mechanistic assumptions 
on which science relied, but too often they found that the definite 
results obtained by these methods survived attack and, what was 
even more, that where error came about science could repair it 
without loss of temper or damage to its main fabric. It was not 
till physical science had achieved the final triumph of the later 
19th century that it began to doubt its own assumptions and a 
reconstruction set in, of which the end is not in sight, but which 
has gone far enough to shake the apparent simplicity and seem- 
ingly axiomatic character of mechanistic principles and to justify 
those who study the world of mind, of ethics, politics, religion 
and art in pursuing their course without the uneasy belief that 
their ultimate results can be nothing but superficial appearance, 
the underlying causes of which must be ultimately traceable to 
the mechanical interaction of physical particles. 

As a fact the application of rational methods to ethics — ^that 
is to say the use of critical analysis in the ascertainment of data, 
defined principles in their elucidation, and the check of experience 
upon the results— has gone on from the first great days of science. 
Of its history we can here mention only certain central concep- 
tions which are closely related to ethical development in general. 
Its beginning may be regarded as a development of the idea of 
the law of nature which came down from the Stoics and had been 
preserved in the foundations of the Canon Law. What ground 
could be found for morals in the nature of man and society? 
Hobbes thought that men were by nature enemies and that society 
was an artifice of restraint which they imposed on themselves 
through mutual fear.^ Locke, with more reason and with some 
knowledge of the life of American Indians without organized 
government, found a social principle in man and a sense of obli- 
gation which would bind where no constraint of law existed. The 


iSth century could find natural rights which organized society 
might enforce but did not create, and Adam Smith could argue 
that the system of natural liberty would give us an economy that 
was more often hampered than improved by collective regulation. 
That personality has rights which written law does not create 
and may violate has become an integral part of modern ethics, 
but the antithesis of nature and society was not a happy basis for 
their aflirmarion. Rights are social obligations viewed from one 
end as duties are social obligations viewed from the other end, 
and though they are valid whether required by law or not they 
cannot be laid down as so many independent absolute truths, but 
must be taken in relation to one another and to the social well- 
being to which they contribute. The true right is in fact a con- 
dition of social well-being, and it is because this is the fact, 
whether we know it or not, that it has a validity w’-hich is inde- 
pendent of enactment or opinion. On the other hand, as a con- 
dition of the very complex whole which makes up the common 
weal, its definition is a much more arduous matter than appeared 
when we approached it light-heartedly in isolation, and indeed 
though we may be confident in the direction we are taking we are 
still seeking and probably shall long seek better and more inclusive 
definitions of liberty and equality. These drawbacks in the theory 
of natural rights were clearly seen by Bentham and were among 
the causes urging him to put forward his conception of the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number as the ethical and political 
end. This standard had in his opinion the great advantage of 
being determinable by experience. We can find out what makes 
people happy or miserable, and our morals, laws, institutions and 
executive government should be shaped thereby. Ethically his 
doctrine performed the service of convincing people first that 
there is in morals and law an end to be attained, which is what 
makes them worth having; secondly that this end is concerned 
with human happiness and misery — the happiness or misery of 
every single person affected being brought into the account; 
thirdly, that we may be mistaken as to the things that make for 
happiness and must submit our judgment in this as in other mat- 
ters to the test of experience. For these reasons the Benthamite 
dictum formed a useful theoretic basis for the democratic changes 
of the Reform period. Its weakness was that in taking happiness 
as the sum of pleasures minus pains it deserted the real fact, 
which is, that it lies in qualitative conditions of personal and social 
life which can be but very imperfectly rendered in any numerical 
terms. Even the practical difficulties in working democracy come 
back to the inadequacy of numerical majorities to measure the 
effective will in a community. 

Ethics and Religion in the Modern World. — ^A remedy 
was sought by Green in the conception of a common good which 
was the harmonious realization of personality in the members of 
the community. In such realization there is happiness and in the 
thwarting of it misery and failure, so that Bentham’s principle 
was rather to be supplemented than altogether set aside, but it 
could be seen that instead of reckoning in indefinite millions of 
individuals extending through generations we must look for the 
general causes of social development and deterioration, and that 
what was right would come finally to be recognized as that which 
would make for the development of humanity, whether by giving 
larger freedom of scope for the expression of personality or by 
facilitating mutual aid and collective achievement. The ethical 
thus takes its place as the governing condition of human develop- 
ment, and to understand it is to have the key to the future of all 
that man can do to shape his own destiny. The moral impulses 
arose through heredity in response to vital needs. They were 
shaped by experience into standards accepted with little criticism 
and sometimes distorted by the gnarled forms assumed by dif- 
ferent societies in response to their environment. By selection 
of those which are consistent with human needs and the rejection 
of the inharmonious we can form a feasible conception of the 
goal of human effort and arrive at a reasoned analysis of that 
which we have hitherto pursued without fully knowing it, and 
; therefore without clear conceptions either of our true ends or of 
the ways and means thereto. 

In spite of all differences of method and outlook there was a 
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great deal in common holwocMi the raiionalistic movemenl in 
ethics and the ai)i)lie(l ethics of tiu' religious movements de- 
scribed above. In fact some of the most sevt're critic's of the 
Rpe.culative basis of Chiistianily were tuncerncd to uphold the 
moral validity of the Christian ethics. On both sides the sim- 
plest and most universal sentiments and oblige.! ions of humanity 
were put in the place of authority, and a similar liumanilarianism 
was lefleded in the dominant literary inlUieikes of the 19th 
cent ury. 

Materialistic Cross-currents. — On Iht* other hand there have 
i>eeii ('ia\ss-currei)ts of no small imporianct* Historical inaU'rial- 
i.sni, which has gained a wide hold in I'hiro[)e, trt^ats the (‘iitiri* 
cthic(j-religious hist(»ry of man as a S('u)n(lary n'.^ult of (lu* 
economic life ol society' 'Thi' theoi\' of natural seleitioa ha.s 
b(‘en held to justify might as against right, whether as between 
infii\’i<luaLs or nations, A strongly de\'elo[M‘(l siram in the s(nni- 
idiiiosopliital literatim* of llu* la.-.l geue'ralioii fi 0111 Xie(/r.(ht‘ to 
many contemporary ^v^Iler^ n!ake< the st‘lf the ct‘nlre of some- 
thing approadiing worship and is highly <lisi)aniging of anything 
like allnnsni. 'bhe W'orld War and ihe subse((U(‘nt politiial an«l 
industrial uph(‘avals havt* weaki'ned confidemt* in the social order 
and relaxi-ti tin* inhibit ions on vi(»}enl s^‘^f-as•^er^ ion So whilt* 
much has been done in practical legislation to gi\t* eftetl (<* the 
irieal.s referred to above, the moral basj.-, of (he.se iileals seems to j 
have lost some of its h<dd Ujjon men On tlie otlu*r hand Ihe rua- ' 
lorialisl assumptions tiiat lie l»ehind ihe n'aition are theiie-Oves \ 
shaken, and sceplii'ism iia.^ been tuiinMl on stir'iitifn as well as ; 
theological ilogma 'i'hi* way is (iiK‘ne{i to wider appluaiions ot *' 
.scientilic nielhod and a nion* liberal intt*rpretaf imi of .Mit-ulitic ■ 
principles, from whicli iiumani.-th atul in partit ular etim al s(udi»'s , 
have all to gain. { L. T 1 lo.) | 

HnnaoCrUAeii V. • K. We.*"tfnuan k, ()r:y,:fr and />rvt’li>pmf nf ihe] 
^Jort^! Uivas (nno); Carvftli Ki-ad. Xtilurul intd .Uerab; \. ; 

Sutherland, On^^iu and i'trawlh <9 I hr A/tija/ Smtintmt; L. T llid)- 
house, Mordh hi Evolution (,|th e«I. Nuiu«*roU‘> titation** *n i 

auth(jrities on spt‘eial peufjle" and on di' linel hnimhes ot the railm'd \ 
uill he found in Ihoe wtn'ks. For the Minpler peoples, R H. Lmhu*, 
Prifmtivv Soiirtv (jo-’i) diould Ik; < on;*idt(‘<l. "Ihe iir-t 'em*' ol ; 
Sacred Htxilo oi the Ka^'t iniiistalKJii^. ct{. Iiv h. Ma\ Muller 
tain> n<h material lor tin* Oriental ('ivili/afiou , mainly rehnirun but 
with much ethical matter. Fur Mun»pe.tn d\ili.*afion aiuieul and 
modern .‘^ee the speual hibliovraphies tor each jieiiod, or relhdous 
hcaly or .school thought, 

COMPARATIVE NERVOUS SYSTEM. Feeling think- 
ing, and t'u ting de{'>end iiix-n the nervous system. In ni.an the • 
sense organs, tin* central nervous organ.*', and tlu* nmoles fonn 
a unnbination by which wi* fe<*l, tliink, and au. It is ibual to; 
limit, the term nervous systtnu to tlie hr>i twa» of ihese three sets i 
of organs. All three, however, are linked togeti)c*r as a unit in j 
perfonnancc. [ 

d'he sen.se organs, such us the <‘ye ctud (In* ear, receive <*xtt*rnal ' 
.stimuli, light and sound, and originate nervous messages or iin- ‘ 
pulses that are .sent over the appropriate nervi's to th** brain, In ) 
this central <jrgan these imtnilMs awaken the .sensalhius of .siglil . 
and of hearing ami are switched <rcer outgoing nerves to the ap- j 
propfiate musek^s whereby a specitied art may be performed, i 
'J'hus if vory strong light is thnn^n <m the i*ye we exi^vritfiue the 
sen.sation of great bright r»e.,s.s and (urtain muscles respond in that 
the eye winks. 

Since sense organs are the mtians of receiving external changes 
they are commonly called receptors. They include in addition to 
the eye and the ear, the organs ol* ta.sto and of saudb of touch and 
of pain, of cold and of heat, and of a score or more other senses. 
The central organs, such as the brain, arc not only the seat of the 
sensations^ but.^ like the centra! ofilec in a telephone system, th<jy 
switch the impulses to the proper teninnals, Hcruc they are 
often called adjustors. The terminals of the varhms aninials may 
he not only muscles but glands* electric organs, luminous organs, 
colour orpns and the like. They arc the effective parts of the 
combination by which a given animal responds to changes about 
it, Hence they have been called effectors. Hy the combined 
working of receptors, adjustors, and effectors al! animal behaviour 
is carried out. It is by means of these three sets of organs that 
the worm retreats from danger into its burrow, the ant carries 


food to its hill, the Irog jutnp^ lor a tly, llu* bnal builds its nest, 
aiul man writes a pagi*. In shoit, llir-'C arc tiu* organs that under- 
lie all animal behaviour. 

Many ol tht* luts of the higher ani:nai.< are c.arried out with 
alm(»st invariable unitormity. r c., the wiihd»,a\\al of the foot 
wht'ii it is pricked (»r tin* v.atmiiur oi iln* rnoulh when food is 
sinelit*(i. Such att.s are (ailed leilex, Inr the sensory impulse 
seems to bf* turned b.nk to the exleriur by the <. (‘rural organ in 
alnujst (he nn-thaniird way in vin\h liirhl i- retlecled from a 
mirror. Other a((s, c (lie (lyin': of a lU'wboi’n eliikl or the 
siukling ot a young in.'iiiiin.il. tire more lompliiated tlian rellcxes 
aiul >•(*( are inborn in that lluy ,tre not le.rnied and net‘ii only an 
ajipnipriate stiin.uhis to .'■tail them eoing Siuli are called 
insliihti\e and rest iijmn ;j stiiiitur.d b.isis preloniu'd in each 
indn iduai l''in.!lly tiu'ri* is (he Iarg(‘ body (»f daily irerformance 
adjiiiied l>y It'animg and in* hniini: fho-e plastii actixilies that, 
untler the iiiilueine (f !iu‘ni(n\ and olher .dored experience, are 
inouldetl into rite ;ui.'- ot evei>day life 'riu'-e tauge fnmi such 
siinpU* p(‘rfomiaiu t*s as v, liking nmiting, (»r dying, to the cnor- 
nnuisly (‘on5{)le.x: o’perat ioii'' in (he iiu elbs ( uai lile (U’ the higher 
.‘inini.ils iiK iniliiifi man. Here belong tht* tap.niiy lor memory, 
for iinauinati(»n. l<*r volunniiy tntion vrilh its luor.tl implications, 
and tilt* like. ilf‘re uut otiur tho.'O iinponaul imKiilu'at ions, which, 
essentially pat hclogiwd, had to abnormal mental tondilioas and 
in.^anity. 

Wh(*n an attempt i.> made to arratigt* normal animal activities 
under (he thn-e tlas.-r." tu' ri'lh'xes. iu^limts, and higher arts.it 
is found that they art* not alua\*s < oiin eiiit'iuly so pla(‘(*d. Walk- 
ing is not only hMrnt'd. but E in pari inslimtisa* if not reflex. 
'The so-( ailed retk‘\es are (dten <»pen to profound 

thangt*. ri'lius the sm*exe of .a yokel, an almost puiely rellex act, 
tan (Inongh the sot ial training (U tht* \vell-brt‘ti bi* bnnight under 
ttaihol and (‘\en tompl{*M*ly ext inguiriied, llrntt* rellt'xc.s, in- 
'liiuts. and luibils are really not classes of act." in ihem.sclves 
but rath(*r phriM-s of bt*h:iviour that tpialify almost all perform- 
autt'.s. In (he \ertehrat<‘.s. fnun li'dirs to man, tin* m*rvous organi- 
/..uion iiu hides a large variety of plastic operations which thus 
fa\our aiti\e habit fonu.'ition. In tin* iiiM'tls and other like 
tre.'dnre-. on the c/nttrary, tht* aeivoti.-: organi/alitui. though in- 
t hiding [ilastii ity. ItMU.s strongly itnvnnl the instinctive side, 
bees likt* mt‘n may lt*ani to tmd their way ahoul and an* helped 
m this by their fclloW", but they build their comb and do u thou* 
s.md other riling.*- inslincti\“ely aiul without training. Much of the 
life of an in.'Ct't i.n (Ims s(*un'-autom;itic, and in this respect it is 
in .'•trong toutraM with jhat of a verl(*hralt*. where freedom of 
action and learning play predominant parts. 

Tht‘ struct on* of tie* variou> typt*- of nervous .systems hy which 
the behax'itnir of Ihe higher animals is t'arrietl out shows great 
mdividnaliiy, and yet emh such type t*.xhihils a ctwtain uniformity 
in that it is made up of a couibinarinu of nervt*-t ells or neurones. 
A nt'urtme coinnionly consists of a ceII-b»K{y and one or more 
lengthy prtue.sses or nervc'-bhres. Ordinarily the cell-bodies mass 
fugcMher and thus establish what are called nerve-t entres whereas 
the neivc*-fihre,s are assemhlt.xl in tht* form of nerve tracts by 
whit.h one c<*utre i,s put into connection with am H her. These rela- 
tions tan be easily setm in the mirvous sy.stem of such an animal 
as the earthwaaan. 

The nervous system of this creature consists of a small brain 
in Sts h<*ad from which a long strand of nervmts u'laterial passes 
backward along the un<i<T skle of its body to the tail. In each of 
the hun(ire<l or more s<*gm<‘nf.s in the worm this .strand enlarges 
into a nerve-centre from which nerves pass tnit to tht* adjacent 
parts, muscle.s and skin. In the .skin are lodgeil u large number of 
nerve-cell bodies whose outer eml.s reach the external surface of 
the worm as fine bristle-like terminals and whose inner ends be- 
come attenuated into delicate nerve-fibres that make their way 
as constituents of a nerve to their terminations in the ventral 
nerve-centre. Each of these peripheral cells with its attached 
fibre is a neurone and since these neurones vire concerned with the 
reception of stimuli that impinge upon the skin they arc called 
receptor neurones, In (he ventral nerve-centre these neurones 
come into contact with the cell-bodies of a second set of neurones 
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whose nerve-fibres make their way out from the centre to termi- 
nate in the worm’s muscles. Neurones of this kind, in conse- 
quence of their connection with muscles, are known as effector 
neurones. When the skin of an earthworm is stimulated and the 
animal responds by muscular movement, receptor and effector 
neurones are active in carrying out such a simple nervous 
operation. 

Beside these two classes of neurones there is in the nervous 
system of the earthworm a third class, the internuncial neurones. 
These are neurones the whole of whose extent lies within the 
central organs and which serve as a means of uniting one nerve- 
centre with another. They extend for the most part up and down 
the length of the central nervous organ. 

In worms generally the three types of neurones already de- 
scribed are about equally abundant, but in the crabs, insects and 
other higher invertebrates the internuncial neurones increase dis- 
proportionately till finally in the vertebrates they make up a very 
large part of the central nervous organs. In these animals the 
central organs consist of a brain in the head and a spinal cord 
extending backward through the body. These nervous parts are 
located on the dorsal aspect of the animal, not on its ventral face 
as in insects, crabs, and worms. The cord and brain in the verte- 
brates include receptor and effector neurones as in the inverte- 
brates but these two classes of elements together do not make up 
more than a few per cent of the central organs, the great bulk of 
which is composed of internuncial neurones. In fact some of the 
most important organs in man and the ’'higher vertebrates, such 
for instance as the cerebral hemispheres, are composed exclusively 
of this type of neurone. 

In all animals from the worms and insects to the higher forms 
the brain is a conspicuous and very characteristic part of the 
central system. It is always located at the anterior end of the 
creature and is the nervous centre with which the chief sense 
organs of the body are connected. In man and in other higher 
animals the brain is thus associated with the organs of taste and 
of smell, with the cars and the eyes. The development of these 
important receptors and of the brain has progressed hand in hand 
in an evolutionary way. This progress has involved the change 
of several of the head sense organs from what may be called 
surface-receptors to distance-receptors. The nature of these two 
kinds of receptors may be illustrated by certain human sense 
organs- Wc refer our sensations of touch to the spot on the outer 
surface of the skin where the foreign body impinges. We believe 
we taste our food where it is in contact with the surface of our 
tongue. Receptors that are thus concerned with the surfaces of 
our bodies arc called surface-receptors anS represent a very primi- 
tive type of such organ. There is good reason to assume that all 
the receptors of an earthworm or other lowly creature are of this 
type. But in higher animals there is a second kind of receptor. 
We see the surrounding landscape through the eye but we do 
not think of seeing it on the sensitive surface of the eye where 
the image is really formed but in the distant exterior. In a similar 
way the sound of the noon bell does not seem to be in the ear 
but comes from the distant clock tower. With such sense organs 
as the eye and the car we project the disturbance that excites 
us to a distant point and think of it as being far away from us 
and not in contact with our bodies. Hence such sense organs are 
appropriately called distance-receptors. 

In the evolution of sense organs there are ample grounds to be- 
lieve that distance-receptors have evolved from the relatively 
more primitive and simpler surface-receptors. Those sense organs 
in the skin of the earthworm that are concerned with the recep- 
tion of odours, of light, and of vibrations arc without doubt 
surface-receptors of the kind from which have evolved the dis- 
tance-receptors of the higher animals. 

In the evolutionary changes whereby surface-receptors have 
been converted into distance-receptors there has gone on hand in 
hand in the higher animals a corresponding growth of the brain. 
Thus in a way the transformations undergone by the sense organs 
have made possible a corresponding transformation of the brain. 
In this growth, however, the brain has assumed a role of its own 
and has developed peculiar and characteristic functions that have 


carried it far beyond what is merely needed for increased sensory 
action. This growth has placed the brain at the apex of nervous 
development. For the brain of the higher animals and especially 
of man is not only a most complicated switching station for nerve 
impulses, but has become a repository of past experiences, and a 
centre for all those higher nervous activities that make up menial 
life, and that we regard as most characteristic of our personal 
selves. In this way the brain has come to serve as the seat of 
those remarkable performances of memory, volition, imagination 
and the like that are looked upon as the distinguishing features 
of the individual man. 

As already shown the ordinary nervous activities of the higher 
animals depend upon the three-fold organization of sense-organ, 
central organ, and effector. In animals simpler than crabs and 
worms this degree of nervous organization is greatly reduced or 
even lacking. In many lowly creatures, especially in jelly-fishes 
and sea-anemones, the nervous system is represented chiefly by 
receptors which are often directly connected with the muscles. 
These receptors are located in the outer skin of the animal but are 
seldom specialized enough to be easily distinguishable as such. 
They connect with the muscle below them either immediately or 
through a delicate nervous net-work. This net-work spreads over 
much of the animal’s body following the distribution of receptors 
and muscles. It is nowhere sufficiently concentrated to form a 
central organ and the system may therefore be described as 
diffuse. It is an arrangement of receptors and effectors without 
an adjustor. 

Since this diffuse system very generally permeates the bodies 
of these lower animals their parts show remarkable independence 
of action. Thus the tentacles of a sea-anemone which surround 
the mouth of the animal and are very effective in the appropria- 
tion of its food, will respond to bits of meal with great cjfficiency 
even after they have been cut from the animal. The creeping 
foot of the sea-anemone will continue to creep after the rest of 
the animal has been cut away. This autonomy of the parts 
demonstrates the all-sufficiency of the nerve and muscle con- 
tained in each particular portion and shows that a given activity 
is not dependent upon some distantly located central organ. The 
leg of a crab, an insect, or a frog, if cut off, shows no such 
powers. It no longer moves as it formerly did because it lacks 
nervous connection with a central adjustor. The tentacle of the 
sea-anemone contains within itself the nerve and muscle neces- 
sary for its own type of response. 

The receptors of the sea-anemone and other such animals serve 
as delicate triggers to set their muscles in action. As this seems 
to be their one function they are more appropriately designated 
receptors than sense organs for they are apparently not concerned 
with sensations. 

Collectively the receptors and underlying nerve-net of these 
simple creatures constitute a type of nervous system quite dis- 
tinct from that seen in the higher forms. Not only does such 
a nervous system lack centralization but its nerve-net has the 
remarkable property of transmitting nervous impulses in any 
direction. Its diffuse character is not only structural but also 
functional. In the centralized nervous system of one of the higher 
animals it is possible to send a nervous impulse over a succession 
of neurones from the receptor to the effector side. When the 
attempt is made to send the impulse in the reverse direction 
the transfer fails. In the region where one neurone touches the 
next there is a valve-like device which will allow the impulse to 
pass in one direction but not in the reverse. No such impediment 
occurs in nerve-nets where impulses spread with the utmost 
freedom, and in any direction. It is interesting to observe that 
although the nerve-net is a type of nervous organization charac- 
teristic of the lower animals, it has been retained in part at least 
in many higher forms. Thus the vertebrate digestive tube has 
a nervous organization closely resembling that of a sea-anemone, 
and many details in the movements of the vertebrate digestive 
organs are repetitions of those found in animals whose nervous 
systems are wholly of the nerve-net type. 

Simple receptors and nerve-nets such as those described ap- 
I parently mark the first step in the evolution, of true nervous 
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organs, for in animals lower in the scale than sea-ancrnones, t’.g., 
sponges, no nervous structures at all have been identified nor do 
the activities of these animals suggest such parts. Sponges grow 
almost plant-like from a submerged base and show scarcely any 
movements. By means of a system of minute lashe.s they draw 
through their bodies a current of water from the lloatiiig contents 
of which they extract their food. Their chief movements are the 
opening and closing of inlet and outlet pores for this system of 
water circulation. Those movements are accomplished f)y very 
simple muscles which ap[)arently act through direct stimulation 
and without the intervention of nerves. Such muscles since tlicy 
act of themselves may be designated independent efteclors. 

In the protozoans, the simplest of all animals, each inchvidual 
as a rule is a single etdl. Within llie hodi(*s of sonu‘ of these 
forms fibrous sy.slems have been disoovenid whieh coniuvt the 
central part of the cell with locomotor lashes on the exterior. 
These systems have been regarded by some as nmvous in eliar- 
acter but it is by no means certain tliat such is the case. 

Ajiart from these possible (races of nervous origins in the, pni- 
lozoans, true nervous elements appear lirst in the trigger-like 
receptors of the sea-anemones and jelly-fishi'S. Organ.s of thi^ 
type were doubtless the forerunners of the triu‘ .sense organs ol 
the higher animals. To the.se in the cour.st' of time were add«*d 
central nervous parts, especially the brain, thal organ of para- 
mount imporUuKc in the life, of the bigh(‘r animal.^ and espei iaiiy 
of man. 

Set’ C. S. wSherrington, 77o’ hiin^rat/vr »</ ihr A7tv->w\ 

System {ri)O(j); C. J. llerrufc, Inlrodiu iioit It^ tnnS} and 

Bratus of Bats timi Men (J. il. Parker, The 

Nervous Svstem (rgn)); (\ IL A. Kappers and A. H. U. F‘»r(n\ii, 
Vernkickendi, Anatomie ties Nervensvstems (ipjo). {(I. IL P.i 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. Physiology thdined 

in the medical curriculum of most institutions of InghtT learning 
contlnes ils enquiries pre-eminently li) man anel his nearest ailie-, 
focu.ssing aUt'ntion on those aefivi(it‘s of (h<* bod>' which are‘ ol 
Sf)ceial in(<*resl to (he probhans of health and diseast* and tho^(‘ 
whieli can lie conv(‘nien( iy studied within a narrow range of 
animal material, h’rom a i>ractital point of view ihi.'. pre<H‘cnjm- 
tion with clinical olijeettves ha,s its drawi)a< k.-^: for medicine 
lH‘<‘n rept‘atedly enri<'h(‘d by the more (alholie a|:)pntaih width 
makes no n^sf riel ion on it.s mattTial.s or problems. This more 
embracing a!f iuitie (o iiu* si ope of plnviological s< ienee is reb'rnnl 
to by (ht* t('nns general pliysiology and eoinparaiive physit)h»gy. 
In {iracticc thiTt; is no hard and fast, disnnelitm between the«.t‘ 
two tenns, though some authors have end(*avoured to define one. 

Modern tomiiarative physiology represent. s a rupproi’hrrnofit 
between (h(‘ teaching of physiology ami zoology which is rt^'llly a 
return to thi'. practice of an earlier pericnl, when niorphoh^gy and 
physiology wa-re not as yid divoreed, ^fany of the zoologists of 
the earlier half of the roth century regurdi^d morphology as the 
handmaid of phy,siology. To men like Milne-Kdwunls it h elear 
that the ultimate problems of the biologist were phy.siological. 
With the rising intluenco of the evolutionary thtairy the purely 
architectural approach of the Cuvierian stiiooJ received a strong 
impetus. Structural details of little or no siguirHanie as aiding 
an understanding of the prop<*rties of living tnntler came, to be 
cherished for their hi.storical inlex'est as a possible tneans of throw- 
ing light on the ancestry of man and the pageant of life in pre- 
cc<Iing geological epochs. 1'hc ,^oth century has witnessed :i 
strong reaction against I his tendency. 'This is partly because pro- 
gress in palaeontology and in the. morphology of recent animals 
has made it clear that the extent of parallel ami convtfrgent 
evolution presents unsurmountable difficulties to the task of con- 
structing a classification of living beings which expresses in all its 
minutiae their family relationships. It has arisen also through 
the recognition that the ultimate justification of the evolutionary 
hypothesis is bound up with the understanding of the machinery 
of heredity and variation* The awakened interest in experimental 
problems which has resulted from Mcndelian research has exerted 
its influence over the whole field of zoology, so that morphology 
is taking second place in current investigation. Morphology, the 
study of structure as a separate issue, has completed its task. 
It has placed the principle of geological succession on a firm 


loundalion. R Ikis laid a.s far a.s ii k [lo.s.'sihio, ai least for 
.some tinii* to cuiur, th.osr inantr .-{"-ui laiuMi.. in .^v.-.irinatic zoology 
whiih ran with any lt\gil iinah* uinfu iaiu t‘ br na'sidm'nd to indicate 
anLCSlra! relationsiiips. i-'urihcr fhan (hat ii eaniint iu\jgress to 
any <'on.si{k*rablr disiriiui^ ip si> fai a.'^ fr(“-h relii.sof extinct 

anini.iLs may bo iiiifar! Iu‘<l Jratr ti> linu*. [b*rc* and there 

laciiiiao roniaiij ('crtairi nrai liial prolatau' in ndalian tt; parasitic 
larm.s of lift* jn->fi!iabiy (,oniiiiii(‘ (<> ai-^oi!> a t. larabh* measure 
of attoiitiun. Bill tlirn* i- an iiknlihniMi ihat iruirphohji^y divorced 
from phy.sioli^vy will MiiOnlaiif io ihr tmildiiiMr xi[) of another 
;X(‘itt‘rali/.ai ion (ff ihn luln of llu* i‘\ (dut nniary hypothesis. 

In diort (hr laudy rf (ha luwrr oi varaMii.^ i.> likidy to receive its 

( .hic'f diiviiJic ItJH n :'‘nni i ni-jpai..! i\a pliy‘a/d«“’> . 

p:M«(it:tl jii'-f 111. atnui fm e\;midin;; ilic* sc'o{)t* of physio- 
loLjical irm i* lo ilie .-.{udy (u* ihr lower anlinal^ rn.sj<l(‘s partly in 
(ho fact (hat many plnamiiifii.i of tinivrr-.il bioIoLntal .significance 
can be more c oiiveiiieni ly .Miniiecl in ^pe» ie.'. only remotely related 
lo man; {>artly al>o bee.-iu^e ii .'omi-tinu*s easier to approach 
the latter with the (h i aa fmuait and obj«-ei i\'it y wltirh are cssen- 
}ial.< of niellmt]. 'rir.i''-. on iln* one hand, tlii' pluaiomena 

of reproriinaion in irs nio^; fundanw n; il aqiei't- and tlie physical 
j pniperliev o! the i ell :e- a jih} sioh'id*. » unit pn'^eiii almost un- 
! ‘iurm<»uni:iMe difht nhic*.*' in ilie i.e^i* ot vivip.irous v arm -blooded 
aiiimaL like man cuid hi.-, nearer relative^, but ra{dd liroj^ress can 
be made in dealing with .simpler aqn.iiit it»rm> i>f life which spawn 
ihm'r re'prodiii t ivc‘ cc*ll< into (he ^la; and “indi siij?gcsts 

nietluKi^ whit li may direct frtiin'nl c‘n<|iiiiy into the investigation 
of more* dimnilt. nuiun'ial. .ALC-iin. it at preamt iinpo.s.sihlc lo 
think about human bebavi»mr in purely objei'(i\e ((‘rm.s; yet con- 
.Mderabln jinnrress ha" been made in the ruaiida'lion of predict* 
aide kiuw]e(itr<‘ almiil beha\'iour in nn>re lowly organi.'^ms, and 
from Mirh eiH|uirit*s have einerped habits of treatment which are 
paving (lie way t(» a scieiuitic .si nd\' tjf belinvionr iu more com- 
plex bmhig,'^. OiH* might -■‘ay that the bn.dne.s* of the caimparalive 
phx.a'oloxri.'it is to find the riirht animal for tin* .sohitnm of a par- 
ticular jiroblem In no field is the value <u thv Ci>inp:irative 
meihorj rmpha‘dzed in a more 'ariking manner than in the experi- 
mental stu<ly of inheritauf e, width, ni.diily comeived, is an essen- 
tial tcmipartmeid fU phvM'oliMrii al rcieiae. (houuh fre<iuent'Iy dis- 
(n:‘"<*(l under the separate heading UeMetics For rapid 

atlvaiure in neuetics, fi i.-s ne(e''sary to dt‘ai with organisms that 
breed prolitbvdly, atl.n'n M-.xu.d malnrTiy in iht* hN'J.st possible 
finn*, and pn*M.*nt wadl-df ‘lined irur‘*breedinu: varietals for study. 
The fruit-fiy Drouiphihi paists through its life- 

‘Vile in a fewilays, bret'ding proiifn .dly and ha:*, a grtmt number of 
disendr varietie.s whh'h lireed true ttj typ(' Lvee (fYTor.onv). It 
wotild hardly be an t-xaggeraiiou to say (hat more could be found 
otit, in a yearV n^eardi on jnht'dtame iu f)ros{fphii{i than in 
several thi>u.saud yreirs of sMuiy (d* human material. Yet', many 
of (he genera lizatiof US derived from the .study of flu* fruit -lly and 
oilier low organism.s apply to the problems *if inheritance, in man 
himself, Ihough th<‘ jiriru iples themselvc.s would n(‘V(T have been 
Huchlafed if no other forms had beeti atcessible. 

Within thu liniits of space available il. is tmly ])os;ul’ilc to select 
a few !mc.s of enquiry in whirh th(\ comparative method has 
proved e.spcjcially illuminaimg. First :m<l perhaps fon^most the 
physiology of rhe fertilization and <'arly <leveli>jmn?nt of the egg 
may be Tncntioiu^d. The ri^ader who is rmf familiar with the nature 
of the fertilisatiori process h nderred to the. article Cv'fOLOGV. 
From the phy.siological .standpoint the prt>blem of ah.sorbing in- 
terest is the material nature of the stinnilu.s imparted by the 
sperm to the egg, by whh^h a phase of active ccILdivision is 
initiated in the latter, cijlminating in the production of a new 
individual A new e|x)ch dawned in the closing year of the 19th 
century, when Loch, perhaps the most distinguished pioneer of 
the comparative method in physiology, found it possible by means 
of purely physicochemical stimuli to induce eggs of the .sea-urchin 
to develop in a normal manner without contact with the sperm 
or male clement. By placing the eggs in certain solutions of 
organic acids and subsequently treating tiiem with concentrated 
sea-water, the content of which in dissolved material had been 
raised by adding such substances as sugar or salts, eggs of the sea- 
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urchin can be induced to segment and to grow into larvae, though 
free of any contamination by sperm. This discovery initiated a 
large volume of research, the net result of which has been to show 
that the physical changes produced by these artificial agencies are 
similar to the internal events that precede active development in 
normally fertilized eggs : and it has now been possible to produce 
fertilization by physicochemical means in eggs of species of most 
groups of cold-blooded animals whose eggs arc fertilized exter- 
nally. Modern work on tissue culture {q.v.) encourages the antici- 
pation that this may be achieved in the near future in. warm- 
blooded animals, possibly ultimately in man himself. A fuller 
exposition of this work would lead into technical issues, but one 
feature of the development of the sea-urchin's eggs discovered by 
Loeb is of the utmost interest, namely the immense increase of 
respiratory activity that accompanies fertilization. Warburg 
found that the oxidation process was proportional to the iron con- 
tent of the egg, and that by carefully drying the egg-substance a 
pow^der might be prepared that would continue to absorb oxygen 
and burn up organic compounds, as does the living cell. Not only 
did he separate the functions of respiration from what would be 
ordinarily called “living matter,” but succeeded in making sus- 
pensions of charcoal containing iron capable of facilitating the 
spontaneous oxidation of organic substances such as occur in 
animal food, and these physical respiratory models were shown 
to be affected by various types of reagents which reduce oxygen 
consumption in the living body in a precisely analogous manner. 

In the study of behaviour from the phj^siological standpoint the 
progress that has lieen achieved illustrates in a convincing manner 
the intellectual discipline to be derived from dealing with animals 
that can be api)roached readily without the bias towards the tra- 
ditional anthropomorphic attitude that is inevitable in dealing 
with man’s nearer relatives. Thus the analysis of behaviour of 
jelly-fi.shes and sea-anemones by Romanes, Parker and others, 
can be discussed without diOkulty in terms of the properties of 
the conducting (nervous) tissues without recourse to terms like 
memory or will, like or dislike. In the behaviour of the more 
complex animals notable advance has been made by studying 
bodily orientation in relation to group stimuli such as light and 
gravitation. Thanks to the labours of Loeb, Mast and others the 
old meaningless .statement that the moth moves towards the candle 
because it likes the light, has given place to an understanding of 
how light stimulating certain parts of the retina discharges nervous 
impulses to particular groups of muscles whose contraction brings 
the body into such a position that it must move along the path of 
the incident rays. The new interpretation makes possible pre- 
dictions that are actually verifiable, as for instance the fact that, 
if one eye is blackened, the moth will fly in circles. The applica- 
tion of the comparative method to the study of animal behaviour 
has been one of the main contributing influences to the develop- 
ment of the modern school of behaviourist psychology (see 
Psychology, Comparative; Animal Behaviour). 

Examples of chemical co-ordination in animal responses are set 
forth in the article Endocrinology, where the role of internal 
secretion in the developmental processes is also indicated. It can 
be said that everything of any general significance that is known 
about the physiology of development has been based on the study 
of lower forms of life, more especially those which display phases 
of abrupt development (metamorphoses, g.v.)y as do sea-urchins, 
salamanders, etc. (see Experimental Embryology). Of recent 
developments in comparative physiology, one field in which the 
comparative method has proved invaluake is the physiology of 
the cell or microscopic units of the animal body (see Cytology: 
Experimental Cytology and Cell Inclusions), The germ cells of 
marine organisms, worms, starfishes, and the like have provided 
much of the most favourable material for manipulation in experi- 
mentation on isolated cells. The researches of Pantin, Chambers 
and others on the movements of the Amoeba are worthy of men- 
tion in this connection. In the study of nervous co-ordination and 
muscular activity the- most favourable materials have hitherto 
been found among animals dealt with by the medical physiologist. 
But considerable attention has been paid of recent years to the 


mechanism of ciliary activity, bioluminescence, colour change and 
other forms of response which are specially illustrated by the 
lower organisms. One field in which significant advance has been 
made through the researches of Krogh, Barcroft and their co- 
workers, is in the study of the variety of respiratory pigments 
which in different groups of the animal kingdom serve, like the 
haemoglobin or red colouring matter of human blood, as a means 
of taking up oxygen and transporting it to the tissues. 

Though the influence of comparative physiology has largely 
been manifest in relation to human physiology, it is probable that 
it has unrealized possibilities of practical application in relation 
to agriculture, fisheries and other applied sciences. At present 
the experimental study of breeding is the only branch of com- 
parative physiology which has notably contributed to the solu- 
tion of commercial problems. Comparative physiology has still 
to shoulder the task of interpreting the mechanism of animal dis- 
tribution in terms very different from the teleological assumptions 
of the evolutionists of the 19th century. (See Ecology, Animal; 
Distribution of Animals.) 

B1BLIOCR.APHY. — ^W. M. Bayliss, Priiidples of General Physhloi/'y 
(1924) ; H. Winterslein, Handbuch dcr Vergleichende Physiologic 
(1923-25); L. T. Hogben, Comparative Physiology (1926). 

(L. T. H.) 

COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Comparative sciences 
generally are concerned with the co-ordination of differences in 
a common subject matter. Comparative psychology attempts this 
task in the world of Mind. Now in the expressions of mental 
activity the range of difference is enormous, extending from very 
low phases of animal life to the highest achievements of civilized 
culture, and all these differences must be regarded as significant 
for the student of Mind and its function in the world of life. 
Are we then to infer that they all belong to the field of compara- 
tive psychology? A critic will object that this would be to create 
an impossible science. The study of culture, for instance, is 
sociological or historical. It requires quite different methods from 
those of the study of an ape or a beetle or a decerebrated frog. 
We must in mere mercy to our student put a limit. Shall we 
then say that the concern of psychology is with faculty rather 
than performance? The difficulty here is that in the last resort 
faculty can only be measured by performance. Thus a popular 
explanation of the immense divergencies of human culture refers 
them to what is known as racial psychology, i.e., to supposed 
inherent differences in the faculties of different races. Psychology 
can only test this supposition by calling in the aid of sociology 
to determine how much difference can be effected by the cumula- 
tive effect of social inheritance, operating on a common ground- 
work of capacity. But it cannot wash its hands of the problem. 
Whether through some extension of innate faculty or through 
the social causes suggested, the actual achievements of thought are 
indutiably greater in the civilized than in the uncivilized world, 
and the function of Mind in the direction of life proportionately 
enlarged. The significance of mental development would be missed 
if these chapters in its story were cut out. 

Nevertheless, the student, forced to economize his energies, 
must limit his field. He may hope to become an expert in one 
method, but not in a dozen, so he chooses one for his speciality. 
Unfortunately the demands of specialization are progressive. He 
might choose, say, animal psychology as his field, but there is still 
an immense difference between the study of chimpanzees and that 
of starfish, an immense difference between the methods of a 
physiological laboratory, which may be applied to any animal and 
to man himself, and those of the systematized observation of the 
normal animal. Cruelty barred, all methods arc legitimate, but it 
is a familiar fact that he who follows one exclusively will tend to 
take that one alone as the universal solvent. Now it is precisely 
the business of the comparative psychologist to accept evidence 
from all quarters and all methods, and try to piece them together 
I into a coherent whole. We cannot then make any such division as 
i would destroy the unity of the comparative view, but We may 
recognize that with development methods change; the changes 
determine the lines of specialization. 
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Behaviour and Behaviourism. — In all fields the principal 
data are contained in behaviour. This is easily seen in regard to 
the higher fields, as soon as we recollect that the use of words 
and therefore the writing and reading of books, to say nothing of 
the execution of works of art, are forms of behaviour. In the last 
analysis the phenomena of our own consciousness are also the be- 
haviour of those complex wholes which arc ourselves and this radi- 
cal Behaviourism is the one and only method of all psychology’’. 
It is also the one and only method of physical science, for if 
Mind is the unity which w’e conceive to run through certain forms 
of behaviour, so Matter is the unity which runs through other 
forms of behaviour. This truth is now fully recognized in physics, 
which conceives matter as a form of energy. Radical behaviour- 
ism applies impartially to “matter’'’ and “mind.” The world of our 
experience is material in so far as it acts in certain generic ways 
known roughly to commonsense and more elaborately to ]jhysical 
sciences. But we also find many objects, which while behaving in 
some ways like matter, being visible and tangible, neverthe- 
less reveal differences which are the more striking the more 
rigidly physics delineates the material world as essentially’ indif- 
ferent in all its changes to the later outcome of such changes. 
For throughout the world of living things we find behaviour .so 
correlated with circumstances as to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of an individual organism and its race, and among many 
organisms we find the correlation wider, more elTicient, and mak- 
ing not only for racial life but fur certain ciualities of life. The 
factors at work in this correlation are many, but there is some- 
thing running through them all which stands in marked contrast 
with our conception of matter and we call it gencrically Mind. It 
is still for psychology to give more precision to that term, as it 
is for physics to give the precision to the conception of matter. 
And it is for philosophy to explain how one and the same reality 
can exhibit these differences of aspect. 

What is at present known as Behaviourism would sweep the 
whole field of direct consciousness out of psychology in the name 
of the strict requirements of observable fact as a basis of science. 
We do not know what facts we observe more directly and im- 
mediately than that, for example, we are sometimes cold or hot, 
angry, pleased, grieved or joyous. But, says the behaviourist, 
all these are physical states. That is a confusion between e.g., 
a sensation and its stimulus. Science has only two rules about 
observation. One is that our inductions must be founded on it, 
and the other is that we must treat all observations impartially. 

At the same time, it should be recognized (a) that intro.spcc- 
tion as a technical method is full of difficulties which increase 
with refinement; (b; that when we come to beings not altogether 
like ourselves, and with no language to correct our errors, the 
imputation of processes like our own is risky, and in extreme cases 
impossible; (c) that it is possible, though more laborious, to build 
up and state a comparative psychology without using terms de- 
rived from the direct consciousness of mental process, merely by 
analysing modes of correlation; (d) that when we observe corre- 
spondence, say between an animal’s response to external things 
and our own, we must infer in the animal a function corre.sponding 
to that of which we are conscious though it may be that what per- 
forms the function is not in all respects the same as in us. We are 
sure that our dog “recognizes’^ us, but it is equally apparent that 
he docs so in terms of scent., a mode which to us is alien and almost 
incomprehensible. When describing animal behaviour in terms im- 
plying conscious process we must always have this limitation in 
mind. On this condition we shall use such terms in the sequel. 

The Structural Basis of Correlation. — ^All living things 
inherit a psycho-pl^ysical structure which lays the foundation of 
a self-sustaining and race-preserving life. One way in all organ- 
isms in which the structure acts is by response to a stimulus, and 
some hold that all behaviour can in the last resort be reduced to 
responses to stimuli, external or internal. This theory is difficult 
to disprove because the internal slimuH are beyond the reach of 
exhaustive observation, but an hypothesis resting on vague possi- 
bilities is of no value. There is no apparent reason why a struc- 
ture should not be formed to act of itself in determinate ways, or 


why internal changes shoultl not take pliu'c which ;it -.v)me point 
give rise to recognizable forms of hehiiviour. The real contrast, 
as experience shows us, lies between the speeilie response to 
specific stimulus and the subordination ot passing or partial 
responses to a broad and relatKely eiuliiring line ol behaviour. 

wStructurcs may be purely mechanical and give accurately pre- 
dictable response to e.xternnl intluencc's. In the case of a man- 
made machine, the external inllueiicc often res{‘nibk‘> a stimulus 
in that it bears no (luantitalive or t|ualii.iti\e relation lo its 
results, e.g. when a light ly-tuined handle sei.^. a powerful engine 
in motion. Tht‘ condition is simply that all the inediairual con- 
nections must be intact. But the working of the machine is in no 
way dependent on its successiul e.\t‘culion ot the rc'sult lor which 
it was designed, and any part whicdi i'^ it.-idf intact may work 
separately from the whole, a< when a rc'paircM' Ihiving tviken a 
machine to jdeccs works a part by hand and gc‘ts ilu* rt‘.>j>on.se.s 
normally gi\en to the operation ol (h(‘ otIu*r p.iils riu* parts 
then are in e.ssciitials indifferent to one ;inotht‘r und work in the 
same way in or out of the machint*. Sonu* oig.mic responses 
appear lo lie of this type. They seem lo be gtweiiu^d neither by 
their results nor liy the condition of the oigani'-m as a whole, 
hut to depend purely on the integrity of c (unmunical ion be- 
tweea the part stimuiatecl (the recejUori and the* nui.^c le. gland 
or oilier “etiector.” Tht‘ contraction c»f the iiis and flie liliiik- 
ing of the eyelids on the aptiroach of a ]>ody to the* fiu’e 
seem to be of this type. The.^c* are the true iincondilioiual re- 
fle.xe.s. We get in tlu'.se* cases a vivid impn*ssioii of a definite 
mechanism which, once set going, procc^eds to its specific conclu- 
sion without any of the variation.s in accordain with circum- 
stances and consetiuenc'cs whidi .suggi'sl tin* op<*ration (;f mind. 
More often however the relh’x is not '^o <omplt‘t«*Iy nnc'oiiclitioned. 
Other parts of lh(‘ organi.Mii may inbilnt it. Other .stimuli may 
modify it, and finally it may deptuid on what wc* can only call the 
general condition of the organism, sucking hi young mam- 

mals is a retlex response to a body placed within ilu* lip:^ but the 
replete infant cea.ses to suck. 

Acquired Response. — Rcdh^.xc's play a largc‘ part in animal 
life from the protozoon which withdraws its p.scntdcipodiuin on con- 
tact with a blunt needle to a man who set coughing by a (‘rumb 
in the windpipe*. Cleaerally l]u*y are luTc'ditary, and many are ticr- 
fect from birth while* others, like the* pec'king cd' newly hatched 
chicks, need a little time* to t>erf(*c( them. \N*it}i prac'iicc* however 
a new element comes in, the? continued intluence of tlx* rt'suits of 
action by which the hert*dilary n'tlex acciuires {x'rfecM ion. But a 
good deal more may lx* accjuiivd than this polish (»f a rough-hewn 
response. The newly hatched chick will pcxl; at the edible and 
inedible indiscrinunateiy at first, Imt vt‘ry ivw c xiHTiment.s sulViru 
to quell the response to inediiih* thing.s like bits of orange* peel 
and concentrate theni on grains and the like. Here n*suits oiier- 
ate at a slightly higher remove. At some point in or after the con- 
tact with the peel the chick will try to reject the* tieel and there- 
after avoids it. Our nntural interpretation H that the taste is 
nasty, while that of Iht* grain is acceptalih*. 'rhis raisrs the whole 
question dlscu.s.sed above of (he iriterpretaticai of behaviour in 
term.s derived fnmi our con.sciousness. hkdlowiug the principle 
there laid down, we .shall .say that som<*thing iu the chick per- 
forms just the same function as pleasant or unpleasant feeling in 
us. Whether, apart fn/in this tuiictioti, it i.s the .sime thing in a 
chick as in us w<‘ cannot say, U we use a Irrm ingiortitig feeling, 
in thus ca.se “bad taste,” of the chick, it is solely to e.vpress this 
identity of function. 

But there, is a further point. In ourselves wt* should say that 
wn avoided certain food because we expected tht: bad taste, 
Probably this would not he true of the chick. It is more likely 
that the unpleasant refaction operate.s directly on the responding 
mechanism, and that the chick never has the act and its conse- 
quence before it as two distinct objects. The result changes the 
whole character of tho response, but by a process which we may 
call inartimdate as compared with that articulatt* forecast which 
we can make. All the lower grades of learning deixmd on these 
inarticulate correlations. In the case taken, exi>enence of re.sults 
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inhibited response, hut it may aiso en^euder positive responses, 
“si«rnals” \vh(*rt‘ none ])revi()usly existed. Pavlov, who 
has studied siu li responses eiah*)ra(ely under the title '‘Condi- 
tioned Rcllexes,'’ makes lht‘ tiim‘ I'aetor a eentre of importance, 
and this is probably true wheri'ver the correlation is inarticu- 
late The* sij,mal nuisl overlap tht‘ art ess 10 the food and must 
precede it. (St)me (lualihcatioiis of this f^eiieral statement nt*ed 
not be considered here.) All sorts of arbiliary si|.,nials can be 
used and a doj; will ttJine to reatt to them by salivation in 
from three to jo tiials. Setondly, lellt'.'u^s may he established i)y 
applyinjij a new stimulus not less llian 10 st'('onds before one to 
which response^ was tilieady madt', and in sonic cases c\cn a thirt] 
rcHex was (‘stablislu'd in tlu' sami' way beyond this it was not 
found possible to ^o). 'FIk* ai([uiied rellex, j'enerally a mtsasurer] 
salivation, could bi‘ easily di^t iiij^mislieti b\’ wit liholdin/X the food, 
and, if a hriel intiaval of time wen* allowi^d belwetai signal and 
food, the appt*arantt‘ ol the relli'x would he proport ionaltdy de- 
layed. It is evident that this bt‘ha\iour t losely leseinhles that 
wiiich in man we <all t'xiiei tane\'. How are we to (le(ide by 
behaviour whether such an element is presiMit cm noi? 

Conation. — 'I’he answer inu^t be tound in ('onalion, to which 
expectancy, so far as aflt*cling action, belongs, ('onalion can be 
best iindershiod in its dtwtdoped foim of (l(‘liberat(‘ ])ur{>o.se. In 
p,sychological terms purpose^ ts that which directs adion towards 
an end defined in an idtsi and guided h^' judgnieiit.s of the rcdation 
of each ad to lh(‘ end, 'Plu* objection made that the end is not. 
always clear from the l»eginning, and is s^inietimes modified as 
we ajipruaih it, is not reh^vant. 'The fads on which it rests indi- 
cate, sometimes that the purpose* is not. fully d('V(‘lop(‘d. some- 
times that we only come to understand its conditions by trial and 
error, .sometimes that it is inspired by somi* larg<‘r want which 
we have not ourselves understood. Purpose as sin'li is that which 
directs action to id(*al <‘nds. The distinction Ix'twi'cn this and the 
retlex appears cl(*arly in behaviour, tor the ndlex is the specific, 
typo respon.se of a. pre-formed struct ur(‘, \vln‘jher founded on 
heredity or aetjuiremeni. Hut in purpose* we art* tret* to vary our' 
responses indefjiiii(*Iy as the iiearing of llu* ad upon die end may 
require. Outer <ibjt‘(ts biHonie important which otherwi.se .stimu- 
late no re.sponst* whal<*ver. We make adjustnioiiir. and ({unbina- 
tions that ha\e never occurred heton* and m«iy nev(*r occur again; 
we may vary our actions in the' progress of the ettort, cliscarding 
or correcting one* tliat turns out usel(‘ss and sutist it ut lug methods 
which suit the case*. All tin's, which can be* easily arnplifical, but. 
is of eonrs»" familiar, may be- sunum*d up in t.he sinqile formula 
that in purpose* beba\i<jur is subjc*(’i jo continnons dircTtion 
towards an ('iid. Now (his is the direc t an(ilb(*sis of the conception 
of mechanism, which is foundi'd on tin* total e.xc*hision of ends, 
and which wcmld he revojut ionize* 1 if we were to allow that the 
relation of a mechanistic change to .some ullimalc* outcome were 
to he imported as a fa< lor into our cah ulalious. 

Fiut there are forms of conation whieii fall short of true pur- 
pose. There are efforts tcAvards an end of vvhidi there is no 
articulate idea. Tlu^se are expre.ss<*d in lu*haviour in more than 
one way. First, thcTc is ixu'si.slenc e in activity with \'aria!ion of 
method until a certain result is at(aine<i; scToiuily, the rcMiIt once 
attained, the metlual which lias produced it is subsecpienfly pre- 
ferred, the others being discanied. Tijis form of ccmaticin has been 
verified among protozoa by Jcaming.s' welbkiiow'ii ubservatioas of 
“Stentor.^' ,U is the trm* foimdalicm of the method of trial and 
error, where either we want stmu*thing hut do not cjuit.e know 
what it is, hut only that we an* di.ssatisfieci with everything else, 
or we know what we- want but do not know the means to it. This 
is the position of Profes.sor 'rhorndike'.s cats, who want to get 
out of the cage in which they are shut, but not knewing how to 
do it, ‘^scrabble'* about tiU they at last haiijMai to pull or push the 
catch which .sets then^ free. The value of these exi)t‘rimcntH was to 
.show the seemingly ingcuiious things whic’h might f>c done by 
thiwS method. There is thirdly the acljustinenl and combination of 
responses to the indefinitcdy varying reciuiremenls of a situation. 
Here any single rc.sponst’* might be taken as mechanistically pre- 
determined by heredity or haliit, but the combination is a unique 


product that can never he repealed. There must lhc‘n be a factor 
dealing with the situation of the moment as required by the bear- 
ing on the result, otherwise the result is a success with no cause 
hut ‘‘chance.” 

Tlie (luestion ma}^ be asked, why we should deny ideas in such 
cases. The answer is that ideas are iounded upon expi'rience and 
in particular an articulate experience which in many ol the.se 
cases is available. This lirings us to (he problem of instinct. 

Instinct. — A bird at mating lime begins to build a nest, and 
even when brought up in captivity builds it true to type 'Hie 
laying of eggs, brooding over them, feeding and at lending to the 
young till they arc* Hedged, follow in due coursi*. 'i'here i.s a 
continuous seciiieiue of actions till thi* result is reached and all 
is over. In the meantime every ck'tail of behaviour is detennim**! 
by relation to this result. 'N'el it is extremely diffuulf, and in the 
v{‘ry comparable case of the solitary wasp cpiite impossible, to 
believe in any such elaboration of ideas as would be implied in 
saying that the liircl fully understood w^hat it was about. The 
whole proceeding (hen is steadily directed to an end which is not. 
forc*seen. This is the general definition of instinct. It cannot be 
identitied wn'th a com{)ound rellex on account of the modifica- 
tions and uniciiie combinations of type activities that can bi* 
found in it. It is conative, but it. is a mode of conation, a driv** 
or a need w'hich we must regard as ]>art of the hereditary struc- 
ture Hut if there is no foresight, how are responses adaptc'd to 
changes of thii environment? The bird will in fact nmdify its be- 
haviour to suit special cases, <*.g. the* location, materials or form 
of the ne.st. What modifies this behaviour if not foresight of the 
end? Sometimes possibly a foiTsight of shorter range, e.g. a dog 
having once been frustrated by a rabbit doubling at a particular 
]>oinl may anticiiiate it and cut the. curve, f'erhap.s in less articu- 
late fa.shion a bird finding a cat about moves its ne.st -building 
operations to a .safer place. Iwen the solitary wasp, unalde to 
get a. spi<h*r into its hole by ordinary m(*thods, has iieen seen to 
resort to one device after another till it has succet‘(](‘(L To (his 
proximate end her actions seem definitc^ly directed. With such 
c'a.se.s we may c^ontrast instances of cateriiillars ixTsisling in de- 
tails of cocoon spinning when lh(‘y are .superlluous; or that of (lie 
Silaris fieetle grub, whic'h “ought” (0 nltac'h itself to the liairy 
undergrowth of th(* Immble-bee, but will in fact respond to any 
.similar .surface^ in the same way and often perishes for that ri‘a- 
.son. If w'e. contemplaf (*d such inslaiu'es cdonc* wt* .should think of 
instinct as after all very likt^ compound rc'llc'x; if we c *>ntc*mplale<l 
the Olliers alone wt^ should think of it ns very like inlt‘lligc'iu t\ 'Fhe 
truth seems to he that it moves bc'tween an ui>per and a lower limit 
— “Inlelligema*, which as it ad\’anci‘s gradually takes its plan* by 
.substituting foresight for hereditary (ietc*rnunaf ion of rt'sjionse, 
and kelh‘x in which no modifuatiou of detail is possible*, and the*, 
mechanism must be perfect from birth in all partinilar.s or use- 
Je.ss, When either of these limits is touclu*(l the use of tim term 
instiiuJ sec'Uis inapproj>riate. 

Limits of Animal Intelligence. — in instinct, howt.*\i*v modi- 
fied by inarticulate correlation, there Is conation but no true pur- 
pose; but slage.s in the c‘xec.utum of an instinct, may besonm 
purposive if there is articulate correlation, that is if the result 
i,s present in idea as something distinct from ])ut conmrted with 
the act. This is inqiossiljle as long as the .sen.sory life* i.s limited 
to experience charged with Affect or feeling and thc-reby modifying 
reactions. Hut if we suppose an articulate perception, r.g. of 
visual objects as wholes of jiarts and of things related to and suc- 
ceeding one another, whether charged with Affect or not, we have 
complexes of distinct but related elements. If again we supjm.si^ 
one element of such a complex capable of “reviving” the reinaiiukT 
the “re.vival” Is easily .shown to take the form of ideas of things 
related to the elements given. If, ihialiy, action is directed to one 
of the elements so revived, it is directed b}^ an hleal reference and 
is purpose. 1 'hus purjxisc in an elementary form is an articulate 
correlation of perctqRual and con.ativi* reactions. The evidence 
of such correlation in behaviour i.s broadly that the atqujsiticm of 
co-ordinated modes of behaviour is not limited to habit uati<m t»r 
trial and error. Much controversy has ari.'^en on the question ol 
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whether any animal behaviour furnishes coiiciu.sive evidence of 
this kind for the operation of purpose. The most decisive evi- 
dence is that produced by Kohler’s ohservaiions of chimpanzees. 
Below the anthropoids, which might be regarded] as a transitional 
class, cxperimcutal work on monkeys, and in a less degree on 
dogs, cats, elephants and other mammalia n^puted intelligent, 
tends, though less decisively, in the same direction. 

Universals and Their Correlation. — What has told most 
strongly against the attribution of purpo.se to animals is probably 
the belief that ideas involve language and are of a general char- 
acter, but (i) whether with or without language we form ideal 
references to particular things or occurrences which we remember 
or anticipate. Ideas arc not. as siab general, though everything 
general is grasped in ideas. (2) In forming anticipatory ideas, we 
are moving in the din'ct line of conation, the idea merely giving 
necessary direction to thi‘ conative behaviour. Jn forming gen- 
eral ideas expressible in language, we go beyond the range of our 
immediate efforts (though of course we arc constantly calling on 
ideas to help us in them), and compare one case with another. 
As the general ideas become formed, all objects to which (hey 
apply are in a sense groui>e(l irrespectively of juxtapo.sition in a 
class, and what we learn by the idea we can apply to any member 
of the class, ilerc we get down to the “universar’ underlying the 
less rellcctive use of observation in guiding anticipation, and at 
this deeper level an immense expansion of the field of correla- 
tion is opened. Further, in getting away from the immediate 
situation wc have a similarly indefinite extension of range into the 
past and future. We grasp those combinations of inner and outer 
experiences which are ourseh'es and other person.s and objects. 
We become aware of self in the true sense of a continuous unity, 
for which the immediate situation is only a detail. Thus in the 
result we arrive at a completely new princii>Ie of correlation and 
behaviour wherein any object or occasion may be dealt with in 
accordance W’ilh its affinities of characler (its class) or its po.si- 
tion in a structural whole, constituted by lh(‘ life of the individual 
and of the groups, family and society to which he belong.s. 

Thought is more than language but it is by expros.sion and com- 
munication that its achievements arc consolidated and made 
the basis of further advance. Thus it is the social factor which 
makes its higher development pos.sible. 

Critical Thought, — In the animal world inlelligeuce (the 
correlation effected by the individual) is confined to (letail. 7 'ho 
ground plan is laid by heredity in the shape of instinct. With the 
formation of general ideas it becomes [lossihle to guide life by 
rules of behaviour which can 1 )C taught and eventually criticized, 
and by general aim.s, ^ron^ self-advancement to religious <levotion, 
which may govern all conduct. This docs not abiilisli tin* under- 
lying hereditary factor, but it doe.s modify and even transform it. 
The simplest peoples have codes which put considerable restraint 
on raw impulse. Broadly, what all codes have to do is to accom- 
modate the animality, selfishness and narrowness of the physical 
structure to the needs of social life and, as in response to Ihe 
growth of knowledge social life expands, to adapt behaviour to 
the new requirements. Such codes do not originate in any sys- 
tematic plan, but in. action and reaction as between individuals 
and groups, which work towards an equilibrium of accepted cus- 
tom, enduring until disturbed by some change in the social situa- 
tion. But the order of life leaves men dissatisfied in many ways 
both intellectually and emotionally, and from a very early stage 
they begin to look for a compensation or solution, real or imagi- 
nary. They build up a wonder world of magic and an inner or after 
world of spirits, and find in one or both some shadow of the fuller 
harmony of feeling and experience which they need. All the time, 
through the cumulative action of tradition they are increasing 
their real power of dealing with nature and of organizing combined 
efforts and so learning the need of more detfinite conceptions 
and more trustworthy methods. Theories of nature and human 
life arc originated, and though propagating themselves by sugges- 
tio^n and dogma they have eventually to sustain themselves against 
criticism. Their fortunes constitute the history of ethics, religion, 
j^iiosophy and conscience, and cannot be outlined here. What 


must be said is that they force us to the a(tem[)t to bring the 
underlying conditions of life, ever in the background as the 
ultimate arbiters of success ami failurt‘, within the scope of in- 
telligent appreciation, so that we may tome to umlerstaiul what 
has made u.s that which we. are, and what are (he ultimate condi- 
tions of that fuller harmony for which we seek, lii this ta.sk of 
philosophy in its mo?( com[)rehensi\e sense the principles under- 
lying the purposes and mtdhods ol the mind bet time, objects 
of the mind capable of critical exposition, and if such a task 
can ever he completed the extension of .scopt^ and increment of 
power would he c()m[)arahle to that which tame about through 
the rise of general ideas. It would he a step as gr<Mt as that which 
separate.s human self-consciousness from animal in.^tiiut. 

HimaoOR.XPHV. — (\ Lloyd Morgan, J/i.'ma/ I'h'Iinviour; Emergent 
Evolitiiiui; I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes, Kng. 'Tiaiis, L. V. 
Anrop (i<)2y); I^. T. Hohhoiise, Mind in Eviduinoi ( nrs) i , 1 - Loelj, 
('om punitive Physiidogy of the Huiin and Conipxirutive Psychology 
1 1900); H. S JtMinings, Behaviour 01 the Lower Organisms fifjo6); 
E. L. Thorndike, Animal IntrUigcnce (loii); W. KiiliUa*, The 
Mentidity of Apes (1027); Comparative Psyihtilogy Monographs, 
J. B. Watson, editor ( j()j.2-(kite) ; Journal of Compouidvc Pwrhology 
(j02i-date). (L. T. Ho.) 

COMPARETTI, DOMENICO ( 1^55-^ 

scholar, was born at Rome on the 27th of June lie studied 

at the university of Rome, totik hi.s degree in 1S55 in natural sci- 
ence and mathematics, and entered his uncle’s pharmaty as assisU 
ant. His scanty leisure was, Imwever, given It) study. He learned 
Greek by himself, aiu) ghimd facility in ihe nuxlern language by 
conversing with th(‘ (Iretdi stiuit^tit.s at the university. In spite of 
all disadvantages, he not only mastered the languagt*, hut became 
one of the chief classit'al .scliolars of Italy. In i<S57 he published, 
in the. Rheinisclirs Mitsrtun, a translation of some recently dis- 
coveretl fragments of Ilypt'rcidt^s, vdth a dissertation on that ora- 
tor. This was followt‘d by a notict^ of the annalist Hranius Liciii- 
iaiuis, and one on the oration of Hyjxu'cddt's on the Lamian War. 
In r<S5q he was appointed profe.*^.^or of (Ireek at Pisa on the n‘com- 
mendation of thi* duke of Sermoneta. A few years laU‘r he was 
called to a similar post ai Morence, remaining tMiicritiis proiessor 
at Pisa .ikso. Me sul).s(»(jut‘ntly look up his resi<}en(a‘ in Rome as 
lecturer on (Ireek antiquities and gn‘ally interested himself in the 
Forum t'xcavations. lie was a ineml)er of Ihe governing Ixxlies of 
Ihe academies of Milan, Wnice, Naples and 'i'lirin. The list of his 
WTitings is long and varied. Of his works in classiuil lileraliin', the 
best known an^ an edition of the Huxemppiis of Hypereides, and 
monographs on Pirnlar and Sappho. He also edited Ihe great 
inscription whldi ctnjtains a collection of the municipal laws of 
(lortyn in Crete, discovered on the site of the ancient city, in 
the kiih'waUi ami the TruditlonaL Poedry of Ihe Finns (English 
translation by I. M. Anderton, 189H) lie (liscu.sses the national 
epic of Finland and it.s heroic songs, with a view to .solving Ihe 
problem whether an epic could be comiH)scd by the interweaving 
of such national songs. He comes to a negative, conclusion, anci 
applies this reasoning to the Homeric problem. He treat. s this 
question again in a treatise on the so-called Peisistrati'an edition 
of Homer (La Conwiissmte otnrrka di Fisislrnlo, i8<Si). ills 
Researches concerfimg the Book of Sindibdd havt^ been trai\slated 
in the Proceedings of the Folk-Lore Society. Ilis Vergil in Urn 
Middle Ages (translated into lilnglish by ii .F, Bene.ckc, 3S95) 
traces the strange vicissitude.s ])y which the grea.t Augu.stan poet 
became successively grammatical fetich, Christian prophet and 
wizard. Together with rrofe.ssor Alessandro d’Ancona, Comparetti 
edited a collection of Italian national song.s and stories (9 vols., 
Turin, 1870-1891), many of which had l)eeu collected and written 
down by himself for the first time. Comparetti died in 1929* 

COMPASS, a term of which the evolution of the various' 
meanings is obscure; the general sense is ‘'measure’’ or '‘measure- 
ment,” and the word is used thus in various derived meanings-— 
area, boundary, circuit. It is also more particularly applied to a 
mathematical instrument (“pair of compasses”) for measuring 
or for describing a circle, and to the mariner’s compass. 

The common mathematical compasses or dividers are composed 
of two legs or rods, usually of steel, joined together by a pivot- 
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joint at one end nnd pointed a( th(‘ other. When used for drawinp; 
circles or are.s, the lowtT [larts of the are removable or chanpje- 
able for a new section tarrying [)vu or pencil. Beam compuasc.s, 
which cunsi.^'t of ]>oints sliding on a bar, to which they may he 
clamped at any desireii point, are used for lengths greater than 
the pivot compasses tan expand 'i'he iompassi‘s ustal in engi- 
neering drawing an* more fully describt'd in thi‘ article Drawing, 
EnginI‘:krin(;. It should he noted, howeviT, (hat while the instru- 
ments used in thi'^ work an‘ simple in design careful maniimlation 
must 1)e exercisi‘d \o olitain gocui la'sults. 

Proportional dividers or c<Mnpasses have a jioint nl each end of 
the leg and the pivot bt‘lween, thus forming a tioiihle pair of 
compasses opjjosite to •■ath other d'o adapt ihfse two sets of 
compasses for varialile pro[)ort ions, the pivot is made a clamping 
screw and may he iixtal at any point, or contains .^onu* similar 
device In one typ(* of proportional dividc'r tin* \vhol(‘ length of 
the legs is divideii into .'•oo c‘<jual parts, which arc‘ further sub- 
divided into tenths by means of a vernier. By this means any 
desired ratio may be la'adily .s(‘t oft. Siieh an instrinn(*nt is ap- 
plicable to :i varic-ty of purposes in coinun lions with Iint‘s, planes 
and solids, h'or example, tin* ratio betwiaai lh(‘ diameter and the 
circumference of a circle is tpiickly oblaiiUMl by one sc'tting of (he 
vernier, the circumf(‘rt‘nc<‘ being retiut'ed (o lineal measure. yVi- 
an^ular compasses h.ive thrc*e li‘gs so that the xertiies of a 
anglc may b(‘ all (ran.sfonnt‘d ;amultarn‘ously. See also Tool.: 
Mciisurrmeni . 

The compa.ss has long been u.'-ed in lainl '>nr\(‘ying as an instru- 
ment for chierminiiig dina t itm.s and, in<lir(‘cily, angles. .\Imo.st 
all of the old survews in Ameriia have bc*en made with the* com- 
pass as the rmgh'-mea.suring inslrunu'nt, and while- (his inslrunu-nt 
to a great e.vtent has been supplanted by (lu- transit tlnTt» are still 
many compasses in im*. tompaj-.s is fn-quimtly used in pre- 
liminary mine sumw.s and fcji* exploratory snrvi-ys, and tht‘ com- 
pass on the Iran.sil instrument is alway.i ust-d in all but city .sur- 
veys as a check. A knowhaige of the (‘ompass ami c’ompa.ss sur- 
veying is essential to a tdear nmlc-r.-landiiig of old surveys, with 
which cve-ry siiiwa-yor is concerned wlu-n resurve-ying old lands 
mca.sured by c*ompas.s survt-y, l-'or tht*se n-a.<ons, the compass 
and compas.s surveying finds a plac(* in c-cc-ry treatise of survey- 
ing and is discussed under (he ariicle Sukvkvint,, The solar com- 
pass is an instrument for dc-lermining the true meridian by 
an oliscrvation on the sun. It was formerly specitu'd for important 
government surve-ys in the I’nited Stales, 

There are two distinct tyi>es of niarim-r\s conipa.s.^es in gt-neral 
use at the [iresc-nt time — the magnetic compa.s.s, which depends 
upon thc^ Karths magnetic ticld to otitain its dirc*ctive forca% and 
the gyrc)-com[)a,ss {q,v.) which obtains its din-ctivc: force from 
the liarth's rotation. (X.) 

The Magnetic Compuits, with which thi.s artic le is cuncerut‘d, 
is an inslrumenl liy means of which the directive force of that 
great magnet, the Karlli, upon a frcvly-suspendc-d mvdle, is uti- 
lijjcd for a pur|K)se essential to n.avigaiion. 'I*iie needle: b so 
mounted that it only nujves frt'cdy in the liurixontal jalane, and 
therefore the hormniial comiionent of the cNirlh’s force alone 
direcl.s it. I'he dinadiou assumed by the needle is not genirraily 
towards the geograpliicxd north but diverges towards the ea.st or 
west of it, making a horizontal angle, with the true meridian, 
called the magnetic variation or decHnatUm; amongst mariners 
this angle is known as the variation of the compass. In the 
usual navigable waters of the world the variation alters from 30” 
to the east to 45*^ to the west of the geographical inerulian, being 
westerly in the Atlantic and Indian oceans, easterly in the i^a- 
cific. The vertical plane passing through ihc longitudinal axis 
of such a needle is known as the viu^mdic rnmdkn. Following 
the first chart of lines of equal variation compiled by Edmund 
Halley in 1700, charts of .similar type have been published from 
time to time embodying recent observations and corrected for 
the secular change, thus providing seamen with values of the 
variation accurate to about 30' of arc. Possessing these ilata, it is 
easy to ascertain by ob.servation the effects of the iron in a ship 
in disturbing the compass, and it will be found for the most part 
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in every vessel that the needle is deilected from the magneiic 
meridian by a horizontal angle called the deviation of the com- 
pa.ss; in .senne directions of the ship’s head adding to the known 
variation of the place, in other directions sulitra, cling from it. 
Local magnetic disturbance of the needle clue to magnetic rocks 
is observed on land in all parts of the world, and in certain 
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places extend.s to the land under the sea, affecting the conipasst*s 
on board the ships passing over it. The general direction of these 
(li.sturbances in the northern hemisphere i.s an attraction of the 
north-seeking end of the needle; in the .southern hemisphe-re, it is 
repulsion. The approaches to Co.s.sack, North Australia; ("at>e 
St. Francis. Labrador; the coasts of Madagascar and IcehiiuL 
arc n-markable for .such disturbance of the compas.s. 

The compass as we know it is the result of the necessities of 
navigation which have increased from century to century. There 
are two main types of magnetic compass, the dry card and licjuid 

compass; the former, known as 
the Thorn.son comi)a.s.s, invent t-tl 
by the late Lord Kelvin, i.s 
almost \miversally used in the 
mercantile marine but has been 
suj)ersetied in the British navy 
by the Hciuid tyi)e. 

The Compass Card,—- II10 
card consists of a paper ring 
marked with degreixs and points 
.similar to that .shown in fig. i, 
Thi.s i.s mounttal on a fnime, 
fig, where an alumuiimn ring 
is connected by 32 radial .silk 
threads to a central disc of alu- 
minium; this is pierced in the 
centre to receive an alumininm 
cap with a highly polished sap- 
phire centre worked to the form 
of an open cone. To direct the card eight short light needles 
are susi>ended by silk threads from the outer ring. The magnetic 
axis of any system of needles must exactly coincide with the axis 
passing through the north and south points of the card. Single 
needles are never used, two being the least number, and these 
arc so arranged that the moment of inertia about every rliameter 
of the card shall be the same. The combination of card, needles 
and cap is generally termed **the card”; on the continent of 



WHICH CARD IS ATTACHED. THE 
NEEDLES, SUSPENDED FROM SILK 
THREADS. DIRECT THE CARD, AND 
THE WHOLE IS MOUNTED ON AN 
ALUMINIUH CAP AS SHOWN IN 
FtO. 3 
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Europe it Is called the “rose.’’ The section of a compass bowl in 
fig. 3 shows the mounting of a Thomson card on its pivot, which, 
in common with the pivots of most other compasses, is made of 
brass, tipped with osmium-iridium, which although very hard can 
be sharply pointed and does not corrode. Fig 3 shows the gen- 
eral arrang(‘ineiit of mounting all compass cards in the bowl. In 
fig. 4 another form of compass called a liquid or spirit compass 
is shown jiartly in section. The 
card nearly lloals in a bowl lilled 
with distilled water, to which 
35% of alcohol is added to pre- 
vent freezing; the bowl is hermet- 
ically sealed with pure india- 
rubber, and a corrugated expan- 
sion chamber is attached to the 
bottom to allow for the expansion 
and contraction of the liquid The 
card is a mica disk, either painted 
as in fig. I, or covered with linen 
upon which the degrees and points 
are printed, the needles being en- 
closed in brass. 

Mounting*. — Great steadiness 
combined with a minimum of friction in the cap and pivot, is 
obtained from this compass. All compasses arc fitted with a gim- 
bal ring to keep the bowl and card level under every circum- 
stance of the ship’s motion in a seaway, the ring being connected 
with the hitimicle or pedestal by means of journals or knife edges. 
On the inside of every compass bowl a vertical black line is 
drawn, or pointer let in, called the “lubber’s point,” and it is 
imperative that when the compass is placed in the binnacle the 
line joining the pivot and the lubber’s point be parallel to the 
keel of the vessel Thus, when a degree on the card is observed 
opiiosite the lubber’s point, the angle between the direction in 
which the ship is steering and the north point of the compass or 
course is at once seen, and if the magnetic variation and the dis- 
turbing effects of the ship’s iron are known, the desired angle 
between the ship’s course and the geographical meridian can be 
computed. In every ship a position is selected for the magnetic 
compass as free from neighbouring iron as possible. The com- 
pass is also provided with an azimtiih circle or mirror, and a 
shadow pin or style is placed in the centre of the glass cover, by 
either of which the variable angle between the compass north and 
true north called the “total error,” or variation and deviation 
combined can be observed. The binnacles or pedestals for com- 
passes arc generally constructed of wood about 45in. high, and 
fitted to receive and alter at pleasure the several magnet and soft 
iron correctors. They are also fitt(.*d with different forms of sus- 
pension in which the compass is mounted to obviate the mechan- 
ical disturbance of the card caused by the vibration of the hull 
in .ships driven by powerful engines. 

Aircraft Compasses. — ^In Oct. 1909, a member of the Ad- 
miralty flew with Cody, taking an ordinary liquid compass resting 
in cotton waste in a box. 

After the outbreak of the World War, as a result of the neces- 
sity of the situation, much pioneer work was done at the royal 
aircraft experimental station at Farnborough, and it was found 
that the main problems to be solved were (i.) to damp the vibra- 
tions of the engine to such an extent that they had no effect on 
the compass, (iiO to so design the card that the effect on it of 
change of speed and course, or both, was as small as possible. 

Definitely to accomplish (i.), it was necessary to produce a 
suspension so efficient that the vibrations were practically ab- 
sorbed before they reached the bowl, and at the same time the 
compass had to be definitely located. 

The bedding of cotton waste and that of horse-hair were later 
replaced by varying combinations of springs and felt pads, until 
finally a very efficient suspension was found in Sorbo rubber, 
which has since been generally employed. 

In modern types, provision is made for securing Sorbo pads 
to the inside of the container in such a manner that they absorb 
vibrations in a lateral and vertical direction, special means are 


also provided for locating the compass inside the container so as 
to avoid any displacement of the lubber point. 

Problem No. (ii ) arises owing to the fad that the true vertical 
is replaced by a false vertical when changes of speed and course, 
or both, are made. In the space at dis[)osal, it i.s imposhiblc to 
explain the effect on the compass under all contlitions, liut exam- 
ples are given of the effect of change of speed onh^ and of change 
of cour.se only, in order to give a general idea of the complications 
that may arise. 

Assume the magnet system to be replaced by a single needle 
suspended from a point above its centre of gravity and that the 
aeroplane is steering E. and liegins to increase speed. The needle 
lags Ix'hind and is W. of the pivot; it will then swing to meet the 
line of dip through the pivot and settle there, producing easterly 
deviation. North and south accelerat ions have no effect because 
the line of the neetlle is not disturbecl from the line of dip. 

Supposing now a change of course from N. to E., the false 
vertical points down and W., the deviation is easterly as in the 
above case; if this deviation is less than the change of course, the 
compass underestimates the change; if the deviation is ec(ual to 
the change of course, no turn is indicated at all; and if deviation 
e.xcecds the change, the sen.se of the turn as registered is ojiposite 
to the actual turn. The effect is the .same turning from N to W. 

Turning from S. to either E. or W., the eftect is to exaggerate 
the turn and is not therefore serious. 

Turning from E. to W., there is no immediate effect, as the 
false vertical points (Jo\w.i and N. or S.; but the angle of banking 
brings the false vertical nearer, or further, from the line of dip, 
thus diminishing or increasing the directive force. 

From the above it will be seen dial the most .serious trouble 
arises when course is altered from N. and is commonly called 
“northerly turning error.” 

The above effects are the most important, but several others 
arc introduced as well and may modify the former. 

Development of the compas.ses was generally in the hands of 
the Admiralty compa.ss de|)ar(m(*nf from the niiddlt* of 1917 
onwards and proceeded fairly rapitlly until finally, in 1918, the 


aperiodic compass was produced. Up to this time the card, con- 
sisting of card, float, and magnet system, was substantial, as, in 
ship compasses and when disturbed its oscillations were periodic. 

The Aperiodic Compass. — ^The card and float were dispensed 
with, the magnets reduced in size, and wire or glass damping fila- 
ments radiating from the cap were introduced. ’When the system 
was disturbed, these filaments offered great resistance to passage 
through the liquid and the oscillations became aperiodic. 

Without a card, however, it was difficult to use this instrument 
as a compass, and to overcome this, two very novel methods were 



BOWL 

The bowl is made of brass, a chamber 
filled with a viscous fluid being 
attached to the bottom to steady it 
when resting in the gimbal system 
of the binnacle 

of card unrler severe shocks. 



Compared with the dry card magnctlo system, this compass ts comparatively 
heavy and is therefore provided with a float. The cap is secured to the 
float which Is so designed that when resting on the pivot the buoyancy is 
negative and there is a minimum of friction 
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Fig. 5 . — COMPASS type p.4., specially designed for use in aircraft 
E nfllno vibrations arc so successfully resisted that they become aperiodic and do not affect the magnetic system. To this end the card has 
been abandoned and the grid ring substituted. This Is sot to the dourse and the machine turned until the N.S. filament is parallel with 
the grid wires 


introduced. In the first, a gra(iuati‘ti rinii was fitted to the top 
of the compass bowl, capaiile of bciii^; rotated and clamped in any 
position; grid wires \vcrc fitted atToss tlio inner diameter, running 
from 0*^ to i8o'\ To use this instrument as a compass, the ring 
is rotated until the course re<juired is opposite th(‘ lubber point 
when it is clampi'd; the head of tht^ machitu* is then brought round 
until the N. S. filament of the magnet system is parallel to the 
grid wires. 

In the second ini'tlnal, a scale, graduated to ioo‘\ is secured 
to the inner side of the bowl, the centre of t)u' .scale being in fore 
and aft line. The damping filaments are nuinbiTed o, i, 2, 3 
clockwise looking down at the compa.ss and spaced as follows: — 
100®, roo®, 100®, 60'', making 360“ in all, and so .secured to the 
cap that when the o filament coim ides with the 0 on the scal(‘ 
the heading is North. Similarly witli the No, 1 fiiannait at 80® 
the heading would be South or iSo". 

The fact that aen)plan<*s operatt‘ in extremes of temperature 
provides a further proliliun. S]H‘(’iucations for modern aeroplane 
compasses ijrovide for a range of lt‘inp(‘rature from --50'* (' to 
+50''. Pure alcohol is the most suitable lifiuid and will not fn*e/.e 
at the low teini)erature.s. linfortuiiaiely, it has lieen very difficult 
to find any paint or other coating which will stand it, the result 
being discoloration of th(‘ !i(|uifl and the formation of deposits. 

Figures 5 and 6 show two aperio<iic compas.ses, the former filt.ed 
with graduated rotatable ring, grid wires and elarnp, the latter 
with the cente.simal scale. The courses indicated are respectively 
N,E. or 45® ami 83® or N. H3® K. 

Deviation* — ^Tht? effects of the iron and steel in ships ui>on 
the magnetic compass occupied the attention of (he ablest 
physicists of the lyth century. I'he liull of an iron or sled 
ship is a magnet, and the distribution of its magnetism depends 
upon the direction of the; ship’s head when l)uiUling» this result 
being produced by induction from the earth’s magnetism, de- 
veloped and impressed by the hammering of the plates and frames 
during the process of building. The disturlnince of the compass 
by the magnetism of the hull is generally modified, sometimes 
favourably, more often unfavourably, by the tnagnelixed fittings 
of the ship, such as masts, conning towers, deck houses, engines 
and boilers. Thus in every ship the compass needle is more? or 
less subject to deviation differing in amount and direction for 
every azimuth of the ship’s head. This was first demonstrated by 
Commander Matthew Flinders’s experiments in H.M,S. ‘Tu- 
vestigator” in 1800-1803, and in rBio led that officer to introduce 
the practice of placing the ship’s head on each point of the com- 
pass and noting the amount of deviation whether to the east or 


west of the magnetic north, a process which is in full lixercise at 
(he present day and is called “swinging ship.” Whim speaking of 
the magnetic properties of iron it is usual to adopt the ti'rms 
'‘soff* and “hard.” Soft iron is iron which becoineA iastanUy 
magnetized by induction when t‘xposed lo any magnetic force, 
but has no power of retaining its magnetism. Hard iron is less 
susceptible of being magnetized, but when once magnetized it 
retains its magnetism iKTinawntly. The term “iron” used in 
these pag(*s includes the ‘^stecl” now commonly employed in ship- 
building. If an iron ship be swung when upright for deviation, 
and tiic mean horizontal and vertical magnetic forces at the 
cornjKiss positions be also observed in different parts of the 
W'orld, mat hemal ical analysis shows that the deviations are caused 
partly by the permanent magnetism of hard iron, partly by the 
transient induced magnetism of .soft iron both horizontal and 
vertical, and in a lesser degree by iron which is neither niagni*ti- 
cally hard nor soft, but which becofiies magnetized in thi* same 
manner as hard iron, though it gradually loses its magnet i.sin on 
change of conditions, as, for e.xample, in the case of a ship, re- 
paired and hamniereci in dock, steaming in an opposite direction 
at S(‘:i. This latter cau.se of deviation is calleti sub-permanent 
magnetism. The horizontal directive force on the needle on board 
is nearly always less than on land, .sometimes much le.ss, whil.st 
in arnnnir-plateci ships it. ranges from <8 to -2 when lh<^ dirtriive 
force on land 1*0. If the ship b(‘ ini'lined to starboard or to 
port additional ileviation will be observed, reaching a maximum 
oil N, and S. ])()inls, decreasing to zero on the E. and W. points. 
Each ship has its owai magnet it: character, but there an* certain 
conditions which arts common lo vessels of the .same typo* 

Jnsteatl of observing the deviation sokdy for the purposes of 
compering the indications of the compass when disturbed l>y the 
iron of the ship, the practice i,s lo subject all deviations to 
mathematical analysis with a view to their mechanical correction. 
The whole of the deviations when the shit) is upright may be 
exi>rc.ssed nearly by five co-efheients, A, B, C, 1 >, K. Of thf‘se 
A is a deviation constant in amount for every direction of the 
ship’s head. B has reference to horizontal forces acting in a 
longitudinal direction in the ship, and caused partly by the per- 
manent magnetism of hard iron, partly by vertical iiuluction in 
vertical soft iron either before or abaft the compass. C has 
reference to forces acting in a transverse <lirection. an<l caused 
by hard iron. D is due to transient induction in horizontal soft 
Iron, the direction of which passes continuously under or over the 
compass. E is due to Inmsient induction in horizontal soft iron 
unsymmetricuUy placed with regard to the compass. When data 
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of this character have been obtained the compass deviations may 
be mechanically corrected to within — always adhering to the 
principle that “like cures like.” Thus the part of li caused by 
the permanent magnetism of hard iron must lie corrected by 
permanent magnets horizontally placed in a fore and aft direction, 
the other part caused by vertical soft iron by means of bars of 
vertical soft iron, called i'linders bars, before or abaft the com- 



FlG. 6. — AIRCRAFT COMPASS TYPE 253, ANOTHER APERIODIC DESIGN 
The abaenco of the card Is hero overcome In n different way. The courto 
steered in degrees Is the number indicated on the contusimal scaio by tho 
aoproorlato numbered filament, In this case f53'' 

pass. C is compensated by permantuit magnets at Invar! -.ships and 
horizontal; D by masses of soft iron on both sides of the compass, 
and generally in the form of cast-iron spheres, with their centres 
in the same hoiizontal plane as the neoclle.s; E is usually too small 
to require correction; A is fortunately rarely of any value, it is 
constant and can be adjusted by moving the lubber line in steering 
compasses. TJie deviation ob.scrved when the ship inclines to 
either side is due (i ) to hard iron acting vertically upw’ards or 
downward.s; (3) to vertical soft iron immediately below the 
compass; (3) to vertical induction in horizontal soft iron when 
inclined. To compensate (i), vertical magnets are used; (3) is 
partly corrected by the .soft iron correctors of 1); (2) and the 
remaining part of (3) cannot be conveniently corrected for more 
than one geographical position at a lime. Although a compass may 
thus be made practically correct for a given time and place, the 
magnetism of the ship is liable to changes on changing her geo- 
graphical position, ami especially so when steaming at right angles 
or nearly so to the magnetic meridian, for then sub-permnnent 
magnetism is developed in t.he hull Some vessels are more liable 
to become sub-permancntly magnetized than others, and as no 
corrector has been found for this source of deviation the navigator 
must determine its amount by o])Servation, 

Every compass and corrector supplied to ships of the Bnti.sh 
navy and machines belonging to the air ministry is examined and 
tested at the admiralty compass ob.servatory. 

The director is responsible for investigating the magnetic char- 
acter of ships, selecting suitable positions for the compasses in 
the early stages of design and subsequently keeping records of 
their behaviour; similarly, in the case of machines for the Air 
ministry, he advises during the mock-up stage. 

History^r— The mariner’s compass during the early part of the 
19th century was still very imperfect, although numerous in- 
ventors had tried to improve it. In 1837 the admiralty compass 
committee was appointed to make a scientific investigation of the 
subject and propose a form of compass suitable alike for azimuth 
ana steering purposes. The committee reported in July 1S40, 


and after minor improvements by the makers the admiralty com- 
pass, the card of which is shown in fig i, wms adopted by the 
Government. Until 1876, wdien Sir William Thomson introduced 
his i)atcnl compass, this compass \va.^ not only the regulation 
compass of the British navy, but was largely used iu other coun- 
tries in the same or a modified form The introduction of power- 
ful engines causing seritius vibration to compa.ss cards of the 
admiralty type, coupled with the prevailing desire for Lirger 
cards, the deviation of wliicli could also hi- more coiwenieiitly 
compensated, led to the gradual introduction of thv^ 'riionison 
compass. Several important points were gained in thi* latter; the 
(|uadranlal deviation could he finally corrected for ail latitudes; 
frictional error at the uip and pivot was rediK’ed to a iniiiimum, 
the average wtdght of the card being jog grains; the hmg free 
vibrational period of the card was found to he fa\oural)le to its 
steadiness when the vessel was rolling The first li({uid compass 
used in Englaml was invented by I’rancis Crow iu 1S13. Sub- 
sequent imiirovemcnts were made by E J. Dent, and especially 
liy E S. Ritchie, of Bo.ston, Mass. In 1S88 the form of liquid 
compass ffig. q ) was introduc(‘d, and with minor modifications is 
almost universally userl in H.M. ship.s. It has also proved to be 
the most trustworthy magnetic compass under thi‘ shock of heavy 
gun fire at present available, d'he deflector is an inslrnmenl de- 
signed to enable an oliservcr to n‘ducc the deviations of the com- 
pass to an amount not exceeding 2'' during fog.s, or at any time 
when hearings of distant objects are not available. It is certain 
that if the directive forroii on the N., E., S., and \\\ points of a 
conqiass are equal, there can he no deviation. Witli the deflector 
any inequality in the direetive fonaj ran be detect i‘d, and lituice the 
power of equalizing the forces by the u.^ual soft, iron and magnet 
correctors. Several kinds of defl(.*ctor !iav(‘ been ini\'eiui‘d, that 
of Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomson) being the simplest, hut 
Dr. Waghorn’s is also very effective. 

The Magnetism of Ships. — In 1814 Flinders first sliowcd (see 
Flinders Is vol ii. apii.v. ii.) that (he abnormal values of the 

variation oh.scrved in the wood-built ships of his day was due 
to deviation of the coTn{>ass caused by the iron in tlu‘ ship: that 
the deviation w'us zero wlnm the ship's htMd was near the N. 
and S. points; that it attained its maximiiin on the E. and W. 
points, and varied as the sine of the azimuth of the ship’s head 
reckon*:d from the zero points. He also described a method of 
correcting deviation }'>y means of a bar of va‘rlical iron so placed 
as to correct the deviation nearly in all latitude.s, 'I'lns bar, now 
known as a “Flinders bar,” is still in general use. In 1820 Dr. 
T. Young (sre J^randc’.s Quarhrly Journal, iHaoi investigated 
mat hemal ieally the magneti.sm of ships. In 1824 Professor Peter 
Barlow (1776-1862) introduced his correcting plate of soft iron. 
Trials in certain .shi[)s showed that (heir magnetism consisted 
partly of hard iron, and the use of the plate was abandoned, in 
1S35 Captain E. J. Johnson, R.N., showed from experinnnfls in 
the iron steamship “Garry Owen” that the ve.ssei actt‘d on an 
external compass as a niaguet. In 1838 Sir G. H. Airy magnetically 
examined the iron steamship “Rainbow” at Di^plford, and from 
his mathematical investigations (see VhiL Tram., 2839) deduced 
his method of correcting the compass hy pernnanent magnets and 
soft iron, giving practical rules for thii same in 1H40. Airy’s and 
Flindcrs’.s correctors form the basis of all compass correctors 
to this day. In 1838 S. D. Poisson publi.shcd his Manwir on the 
Deviations of the Compa^ss earned by the Iron in a Vassal, In 
this he gave equations resulting from the hypothe.sis that the 
magnetism of a ship is partly due to the permanent magnetism 
of hard iron and partly to the transient induced magnetism of 
soft iron; that the latter is proportional to the inten.sit.y of the 
inducing force, and that the length of the needle is infinit-esimaily 
small compared to the distance of the surrounding iron, hYom 
Poisson’s equations Archibald Smith deduced the formulae given 
in the Admiralty Manual for Deviations of the Compass (ist ed., 
1862), a work which has formed the basis of numerous other 
manuals since published in Great Britain and other countries. 
In view of the serious difficulties connected with the inclining of 
every ship, Smith’s formulae for ascertaining and providing for 
the correction of the heeling error with the ship upright continue 
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to be of great v:ilue to safe navigation. In 1855 the Liverpool 
compass committee tK'gan its work of investigating the magnetism 
of ships of the mercantile marine, re.sultiiig in three reports to the 
Board of Trade, all of great value, the last being presented in 1861. 

Scr also Maonktism and Navigation; ai tides on Magnetism of 
Ships and Deviations of the Conji)ass, Phil. Trans. Journal 

United Service I ml ( 185')- , Trans. Inst Nav. Arcliit. (1860-62), 
Report of Brit. Assar. fi86j), London Quarterly Rev. ( 1865 ); also 
Admiraltv Manual (i8()2 1920), Towson's Practical injonnntion on 
Deviations of the Compass ( jSSG) . (E. W. C.; G. B. il ) 

HISTORY OF THE MARINER’S COMPASS 

The discovery that a lodcstone, or a piece of iron which has 
been touched by a lodestone, will <iirecL itself to point in a north 
and south posilion, and the application of that discovery to 
direct the navigation of ships, have been attributed to various 
origins. The Chinese, the Arabs, the Clnadcs, the Elruscans, the 
Finns and the Italians have all been claimed as originators of the 
compass. There is now little doubt that the claim formerly 
advanced in favour of (lie C’hinesc is ill-founded. In Chinese 
history we arc told how, in the sixly-fourth year of the reign of 
Hwang-ti (2634 Ibe emperor Iliuan-yuan, or Hwang-li, 

attacked one Tchi-yeou, on thc‘ plains of Tchou-lou, and finding 
his army embarrasseil by a (hick fog raised ])y the enemy, con- 
structed a chariot ('fehi-nan) for indiiating the south, so as to 
distinguish the four canlinal points, and w'as thus enabled to 
pursue Tchi-yc‘OU, and take him prisoner. But, as other versions 
of the story show, this account is purely mythical. For the south- 
pointing cliariots are recorded to have beNi first devised by the 
emperor llian-tsoiiiig (.ad. 806-820); anti there is no evidence 
that they contained any magnet, 'rherc i.s no genuine record of a 
Chinese marine, compass before a.d. i 207, as Klaiirolh admits. No 
sea-going .ships were built in ('hina before 139 n.o. The earliest 
allusion to the power of (lu‘ lodestont' in ('hint'se literature 
occurs in a Chine.se dictionary, finished in a.d. 121, where the 
lodestone Is dt‘fm<‘d as “a stone with whi<h an atlrnclion can 
be given to a net^dle,” hut (his knowlt^tige is no more than (hat 
existing in Europe* at lea.st five hundred years before. Ntw is 
there any nautical significance in a passagt; whidi occurs in the 
Chinese encyclopa{*dia, Pori^wethyiohjou, in which it is stated 
that under the T.mu <lynas(y, or between .a.i>. 265 and 419, 
“there were ships indicating llui south.” 

The Chinese, Sir J. F. Davis informs ns, om<* navigaleil as far 
as India, but their most distant voyages at ])r(‘sen( e.xfend not 
farther than Java and tin* Malay Islands to the south 1 77 /e 
ChmesVj i8.pt). According to an Arabic manuscript, a translation 
of which was ])ubiislu‘d by Eusebius Rmiaudoi (Paris, 1718), they 
traded in .shii)s to the IVi>ian (Julf and Rt'd S<ki in the olh 
century. Sir Ck L. Staunton, in vol. i. of his Hmfnmy to Chtun 
(1797), after referring to thi* early ac<iuain(ance. of the Chinese 
with the property of tin* magrnd to jioint soutlnvanis, remarks 
(p. 445), “The nature and the caus(* of the (jualities of the magnet 
have at all times been subjects of contenijikition among the Chi- 
nese. The Chinese name, for the: compass is iin^-mn-chin}(f or 
needle pointing to the south; aiul a distinguishing mark is fixed 
on the magnet’s southern pole, as in European compasses upon 
the northern one.” The number of points of the conipa.ss, accord- 
ing to the Chinese, is twenty-four, which arc reckoned from the 
south pole; the form also of the instrumc*nt (hey employ is 
different from that familiar to Europeans, 7 ’he needle is jicculiarly 
poised, with its point of suspension a little below its centre of 
gravity, and is exceedingly sensitive; it is seldom more than an 
inch in length, and is less than a line in thickness. “It may be 
urged/’ writes Mr. T. S. Davic.s, “that the different manner of 
constructing the needle amongst the Chim'sc and liluropean navi^ 
gators shows the inclqxmdence of the Chinese of us, as theirs 
is the worse method, and had they copied from us, they would 
have used the better one” (Thomson’s British Amml, 1837, 
p. 291). On the other hand, it has been contended that a knowl- 
edge of the mariner’s compas.s was communicated by them directly 
or indirectly to the early Arabs, and through the latter was intro- 
duced into Europe. 

Sismondi has remarked {Literature of Europe ^ vol i.) that it 
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is peculhirly characteristic of all the pretended discoveries of the 
middle ages that when the hi.storians mention them for the first 
time they treat them as things in general use. Gunpenvder, the 
compas.s, the Arabic numerals and i)apcr, are nowhere spokc‘n of 
as discoveries, and yet they must have wrought a total change 
in war, in navigation, in science, and in education. G. Tiraboschi 
{Storia della Ictterutura lialianaf IV. ii. p. 204, et scq., ed. 2, 
17SS), in support of the conjecture that the compass was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Arabs, adduces their superiority in 
scientific learning and their early skill in navigation. IJe (piotes 
a pa.ssage on the polarity of the lodestone from a treatise trans- 
lated by AlberLus Magnus, attributed by the latter to Aristotle*, 
but apparently only an Arabic compilation from the w’orks of 
various philosophers. As (he terms Zoron and AphroUf used there 
to .signify the south and north poles, are neither Latin nor tireek, 
Tiraboschi suggests that they may be of Arabian origin, and (hot 
the whole passage concerning the lodestone xnay have been a(i<ie«i 
to the original treatise by the Arabian translators 

Dr. W. Robertson asserts (Ilislorica! Disquisition concemhvA 
Ancient India, p. 227) that the Arabs, Turks and Per.sians have no 
original name for the compass, it being called by them Possola, 
the Italian name, which shows that the thing signified is foreign 
to them as well as the word. The Rev. G. II Badger has, how- 
ever, pointed out (Travels of Ludovico di Viirlhcma, trans. J, W. 
Jones, cd. G. T. Badger, Hakluyt Soc., 1S63, note, pp. 31 an<l 32) 
that the name of Bushla or Busba, from the Italian Bussola, 
though common among Arab sailors in the M(‘dUcrrnn(*an, is very 
seldom used in the Eastern seas, — Dairak and Bvil cUlhrak 
(the Circle, or House of the Needle) being the ordinary ai,*pel- 
latives in the Red Sea, whilst in the Persian Gulf Kihlali-ndmrh is 
in more general use. Robertson quotes Sir J. Chardin as boldly 
asserting that “I he Asiatics are beholden to us for this WMiiiderful 
instrumenl, which they had from Europe a long lime before the. 
Portuguese conquests,” and proceeds to argue that (he AraI)S 
had n(*ither instruments nor charts which were not copi(‘d from 
European ones. The observations of Chardin, who ilourisherl 
between 1643 and 1713, cannot be said to receive supixirl. from 
the lestiinouy of some cnrlitT authorities. That the Arab,^ must 
have been aajuainted with (he compass, and with the construction 
and use of charts, at a period nearly two centuries previous to 
(‘hardin’s first voyage to the East, may lie gathered Inmi the 
description given by Barros of a map of all (he coa.st, of Lidia, 
shown lo Vasco ila Gama by a Moor of (iu/.eral (about the 15th 
of July i-ipS), in which the bearings witc laid down “after the 
manner of the Moc^rs.” or “with ini'ridians and iiaralleE viry 
small (or close togc'ther), without olher bearings of the compass; 
becau.'ic, a.s the square.s of these meriiliaus and parallels were very 
.small, the coa.st was laid down by th(*se two bearings of N. and S,, 
aiuI K. and W., wath great certainty, witlunil. (hat multiplication 
of bearings of the points of tlu*. compass usual in our maps, which 
serves as the root of the othei's,” Furtht'r, wti learu from (Isorio 
that the Arabs at the time of Gama “were instructod in so many 
of the arts of navigation, that they did not yit*ld much to the 
Portuguese mariners in the science and practice of mariiimic 
matters.” (See The Three V‘oytfge.9 of Ynsco da Gama, Hakluyt 
Soc., X8C9; note to chap, xv, by the Hon. IL E. J. Stanley, 
p. 138.) Also the Arabs that navigated the Red Sea at the satnc 
periCKl arc shown by Varthema to have used the mariner’s chart 
and compass (Travels, p. 31). 

Again, it seems that compasses of a primitive descriihion, 
which can hardly be supposed to have been brought from Europe, 
were employed in the East Indies certainly as early as several 
years previous lo the close of the 16th century, as api>ears from 
William Barlowc’s NavigaioPs Supply ^ published in 1597, Bailak 
Kibdjvaki, also, an Arabian wriujr, shows in his MerclmnPs 
Treasure, a work given to the world in 12S3, that the magnetised 
needle, floated on water by means of a splinter of wood or a reed, 
was employed on the Syrian seas at the time of his voyage from 
Tripoli to Alexandria (1242), an<l adds: — “They say that the 
captains who navigate the Indian seas use. instead of the needle 
and splinter, a sort of fish made out of hollow iron, which, when 
I thrown into the water, swims upon the surface, and points out 
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the north and south with its head and tail" (Klaproth, Lcitrc, 
p. 57). Furthermore, although the sailors in the Indian vessels 
in which Niccola de’ Conti traversed the Indian seas in 1420 arc 
stated to have had no compass, still, on Ijoard the ship in which 
Varthema, less than a century later, sailed from Borneo to Java, 
both the mariner ’s chart and compass were used; it has been 
questioned, however, whether in Ibis case the compass was of 
Eastern manufacture {Travels of Varihema, p. 249). We have 
already seen that the Chinese as laic as the end of the i8lh 
century made voyages with coinpassi*s on which but little reliance 
could be placed; and it may perh:i[)s be assumed that the com- 
passes early used in the East were mostly too im[)erfcct to ])c 
of much assistance to navigators, and vt'n* therefore often dis- 
pensed with on customary routes. The Arab traders in the Levant 
certainty used a lloaling compass, as diil tht' Italians l)(‘fore the 
introduction of the luvoted needle; tlie magnetized \)iecc of iron 
])(*ing floated upon a small raft of cork t»r nu-ds in a howl of 
water. The Italian name of raleniila, which still pt'rsisls, for the 
magnet, and which Jiterally bignil'ies a frog, is doubtless derived 
from Ibis practice. 

The Arabic geographer, Kdrisi, who livc-d about 1100, is said 

I) 3' Boucher to gi\'e an account, though in a confused manner, 
of the polarity of the magnc't (Ilallam, M/d. Af'rs, iii. c;, part 2); 
but the earliest detinite mcaUion as yet known of the u‘^e of the 
mariner's compass in the midille ages occurs in a treatise entitled 

J) v 7 iicnsili()HS, written by Alexander Neckam in the i2lh century. 

He speaks there of a needle carried on board slnp w’hich, ])eing 
placed on a pivot, and allowed to take its own position of repose, 
shows mariners their course when the polar star is hidden. In 
another work (Da naturis rerum j ii. 8f)) he writes, — ^‘‘Mariners at 
sea, when, through cloudy weather in tlie day which hides the 
sun, or through the darkness of the night, they lose the knowledge i 
of the quarter of the world to wbi(h they are sailing, touch a 
needle with the magnet, which will turn round till, on its motion 
(‘easing, its point will he directed towards the north'^ (W.C'hapixdl, 
NaturCy 1876). The magnctical nei‘(lle, and its suspension on a 
slick or straw in water, are clearly described in La Jfible Cnini, 
ii poem probably of (he J,^fh century, by (luiot de Provins, 
wherein wc arc told that through the magnet (la /nanette or 
Vamimihe)^ an ugty ])rown ston<* to which iron turns of its own 
accord, mariners posse.ss an art that cannot fail them. A needle 
touched by it, <an(l floated by a stick on water, turns its point 
towards the pole-star, and a light iMung ^ilaced n<‘ar the ne(‘die on 
dark nights, the proper course is known {Jli.sl. Iiit>'raire de In 
France, ix. p. 199; Barbara n, Fabliaux, ii. p. 328.). Cardinal 
Jacques de Yitry, bi.shop of Aeon in ,Pah‘stine, in his History 
(cap. 89), written about tire year of the magnetic 

needle as ^hnost necessary for such as sail the sea"; and anolh(»r 
French crusader, his contemporary, X'incent dt* Beauvais, .states 
that the adamant (lodestone) is found in Arabia, and mentions a 
method of using a needle magnetized by it whi<'h is similar (o 
that described by Kibdjaki. 

In X24S Hugo dc Bercy notes a change, in the construction of 
compasses, which arc now support (*d on two floats in a glass (uj). 
From quotations given ])y Antonio Capmuny {(J nest hues Critiras) 
from the De contcmplatione of Raimou Lull, of the date t27.», 
it appears that the latter was weli iic(|uajnU*cl with the use of 
the magnet at sea, and before the middle of the 33th century 
the pods Gauthier d’Espinois and Guido Guinimdli allude to the 
compass needle. Brunetto Latini also makes reference to the 
compass in his encyclopaedia Livros don tn^or, composed alxout 
1260 (I. ii. 120). Dante (Parodiso^ xii. 2S-30) mentions the point- 
ing of the magnetic needle toward the pole star. In Scandinavian 
records there is a reference to the nautical use of the magnet in 
the Hauksbdk, the last edition of the Landndmabdk (Book of the 
Colonization of Iceland): — “Floki, son of Vilgerd, instituted a 
great sacrifice, and consecrated three ravens which should show 
him the way (to Iceland); for at that time no men sailing the 
high seas had lodestones up in northern lands/' 

Haukr Erlendsson, who wrote this paragraph about 1300, died 
in 1334; his edition was founded on material in two earlier works, 
that of Styrmir Karason (who died 1245), which is lost, and that 


of ilurla Thonison ((ii('cl 3284') which has no such ])aragraph. 
All that is certain is t'l knowledge of the nautical use of the 
magnet at the end of the 13th century. From 'I'. Torfaeus wc 
learn that the compass, iiUed into a box, wa.s already in use among 
the Norwegians ai)ouL the middle of the 13th century {Hist. rer. 
Norvey^icariim, iv. p. 345, ilafniae, 3713); and it is ]:)robal)lc that 
the use of the magnet at sea was known in Scotland at or shortly 
.subsequent to that time, though King Robert, in crossing from 
Arran to Carrick in 1306, as Barbour writing in 1375 informs us, 
‘"na nedill had na stane," but steered by a fire on tlic shore, 
Roger Bacon (Opus via jus and Opus minus. 3266-1267) w:is 
a('qnainted with the pro[)erties of tiie lodestone, and wrote that 
if set iro that it can turn fiveh' (swimming on watm') it points 
toward tlie but he slated lliaf this was not dm* to the pole- 

star, hut to the influence of the northern region of the heavens. 

The earliest un([ues( ionable description of a pi\a 4 ed compass 
is that conlaine<l in the remarkable Kpistola de marjirte of Petrus 
Feregrinus de iVIaricourt, written at Liicera in 1269 to ISigcrus 
de Foncaucourt. Of this work iwiaity-eight mss. e.xisi ; seven 
of them being at Oxford. The first part of the epistle deals 
generally with magnetic attractions and repulsions, with the 
polarity of the stone, and with the sup[»osed inllueme of the 
pol(‘s of the heav(‘ns upon the poU‘.s of tluj stone, in the .second 
])nrt iVregrinus describes first an improved floating compass with 
fiducial line, a circle gradual(‘d with 90 degrees to eai h cjuadrant, 
and provided with movable sights Cor taking bearings. He then 
describes a new compas.s^with a needle tlirust through a fiivotcd 
axis, jjlaced in a box ^Cdth transpan^ni cover, cross index of brass 
or silver, divided ciri'Ie, and an c'.xlemal '‘rule" or alhidade pro- 
vided with a pair of sights. In the Linden ms, of this work, which 
for long was (Troneou.‘'ly ascribed to one Ihder Adsiger, is a 
spuriou.s pa.ssagt‘, long beliewd to mention tlie variation of the 
compass. 

Prior to this ch'ar (l(‘KcTiption of a pivot i‘d compass by Pcrc- 
grinus in xzGc). the Italian sailors had ustal tlie lloating magnet, 
probably introduced into this region of the Mt‘dit(‘rrancMin by 
traders belonging to th<^ port of Amalfi, as coniinmnoratecl in 
(he Jim' of the poet Panormila: 'ih'inia dedit nautis usum mag- 
netis Amalphis.'” 'riiis opinion i.s .‘^ui)por((‘<i by tin: historian 
Idaviiis Blondus in liis Italia illustrata, written about 1450, who 
adds that its certain origin is unknt)\vn. In Haj)ti.sta Pio in 
iii.s ('om meat ary repeals the opinion as to the. invention of the 
use of the magnet at, Amalfi as relat<‘d by idavius. (lyraldus, 
writing in 15^0 iLHu'llus dr. re uautira), inisundtTslanding this 
rcfiTence, di^clared that this obst'rvation of the direction of the 
magnet to the poles had.heen handed down as dis(ovt'red '*hy a 
(crtain Idavius." From this f>as,s'uce aro.se a legimd, which took 
.shape onfiv in tin* 17th (entury. that the conqiass was invented in 
the* year 1302 by a person to wdiom was given the: tictitious name 
of Flavin Cohijn, of Amalfi. 

From the above it will have be<*n evident that, as Harlowc 
reniark.s concerning thc^ ('Oinijass, laint' tale of one Flavius 
at. Amelphns, in the kingtlome of Naples, for to have devised it, 
is of very slender prolialHlitki"; and as regards the as.siTtion of 
Dr. Gilbert, of ('olchester (De. mapiete.^ p. 4, 1600 ), That Marco 
Polo introfluced the compass into Italy from the ICast in 1260, 
wc need only quote the words of Sir H. ^'ulo (Book of Marco 
Polo): “Resfieeting the marim^r’s compass and gunpowder, 1 
.shall say nothing, as no one now, I bedieve., imagines Marco to 
have had anything to do with their introduction." 

When, and by whom, the compa.ss card was added is a matter 
of conjecture. Certainty the Rosa Ventorumj or WhuLrose, is far 
older than the compas.s itself; and the naming of the eight prin- 
cipal “winds" goes back to the Temple of the Winds in Athens 
built by Andronicus Cyrrhestes. The earliest known wind-roses 
on the portulani or sailing charts of the Mediterranean pilots have 
almost invariably the eight principal points marked with the 
initials of the principal winds, Tramontano, Greco, Levante, 

: Sdrocco, 0.stro, Africo (or Libeccio), Ponentc and Maestro, or 
with a cross instead of L, to mark the east point. The north point, 
indicated in some of the oldest compass cards with a broad arrow- 
head or a spear, as well as with a T for Tramontano, gradually 
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developed by a combination of these, about 1492, into a fleur de 
liSy still universal, 'rhe cross at the c‘ast continued even in British 
compasses till about i 700 Wh'nd-rost's with these characteristics 
are found in Venetian and CcMiocse charts of early 14th century, 
and are depicted similarly by the Spanish navigators. The naming 
of the intermediate subdivisions making up (he thirty-two points 
or rhumbs of the compass card is probably due to Flemish navi- 
gators; but they were recognized c'.ven in the time of Chaucer, 
who in 1391 wrote, “Now is thin Drisonte departed in xxiiii. 
partiez by thi azymutz, in signilicacion of xxiiii. partiez of the 
world: al be it so that shii) men rikne thilke iiartiez in xxxii.” 
{Treatise on the Astrolabe, (‘d. Sk(‘al, Early linglish Text Soc., 
1872). The mounting of tlie card uiion the needle or ^‘llic,” so as 
to turn with it, is probably of Amaljdiian origin. Da Buti, the 
Dante commentator, in 13S0 says llu‘ sailors use a compass at 
the middle of which is j)iv()l(‘d a wheel of light paper to turn 
on its pivot, on which wheel the maalle is fixed and the star (wind- 
rose) paintc'd. The placing of the card at the bottom of the 
box, fixed, below the in‘edle, was j^ractised by the compass- 
makers of Nuremberg in the i6lh century, and by Stevinus of 
Bruges about i6oo. 'Jdie gimbrds or rings for suspension hinged 
at right-angles to one another, have been erroneously attributed 
to Cardan, the proper term hiang cardiue, that is hinged or pivoted. 
The earliest description of them is about 1604. The term binnacle y 
originally bit facie, is a corruption of the Portuguese abitacolo, 
to denote the housing enclosing the coiniiass, probably originating 
with the Portuguese navigators. >> ^ 

The improvement of the compass has lietm but a slow process. 
The Libel of Enejisli Polirie, a ])ocm of the first half of the isth 
century, says with reference to Iceland (chap, x.) — 

Out of BrLstowc, and c'ostos many one, 

Mt*n hauc practised hy nt‘dl(‘ and by stone 
'Thider wardcs within a lillc while', 

(IJakluyt, Prim i pal Navigalions, p. 201, 1599). 

From this it would sc'(‘m (hat the compas.ses used at that time 
by English mariners were of a very primitive d(‘.scri]ition. Bar- 
lowe, in his treatise Muji^netiral Advertisements, printed in 1616 
(p. 66), complains that ‘‘the Comi>asse nc^edlc, being the most 
admirable and ii.sefiil instrumc^nt of the whole world, is both 
amongst ours and other nations for the most part, so bungerly 
and absurdly contrived, as nothing moref^ The form he recom- 
mends for the needle is that of “a true circle, having his Axis 
going out beyond thti circle, at each end narrow and narrower, 
unto a reasonable sharjie point, and being pure stec’le as the circle 
it selfe is, having in the middest a convenient receptacle to place 
the capitell in.’' In 1 750 Dr. (Iowan Knight found I hat the needles 
of merchant-ships were made of two pieces of steel bent in the 
middle and united in tlie shape of a rhombus, and ])roposed to 
substitute straight .steel bars of small breadth, su.speuded edge^- 
wise and hardened throughout. He also showed that, the Chinese 
mode of suspending the nc't'dk* conduces most to s<‘nsibiiity. In 
1S20 Peter Barlow rejiorted to the Admiralty that half the com- 
passes in the British Navy were mere lumlicr ami ought to be 
destroyed. He introduced a jiattcrm having four or five parallel 
straight strips of magiu*tizeci steel fixed under a card, a form 
which remained the standard admiralty type until the introduc- 
tion of the modern Thomson (Kelvin) compass in 1876. 

(F. IT B.; S, P. T.) 

Bruj^xoGRArny. — Peter Peregrin us, Ephlokt de Ma^nete (Augsburg, 
1558; Eng. trans. S. P. Thomjison, 1902) ; W. Gilbert, Dc Magncle 
(1600; Eng. trans. S. P. Thompson and others, 1900) ; Mailla, Xlistoire 
ginirale dc la Chine, i. (1777) ; J, Kalproth, Lettrc a M, le Baron 
Humboldt snr Vinvention de la boussuh (1834) ,* Ocrland, Ccschichte 
der Physik (1913, extensive refs.). 

COMPASS PLANT, a native of the interior of North 
American prairies, which takes it.s name from the position as- 
sumed by the leaves. The.se turn their edges approximately to 
north and south, thus avoiding the excessive midday heat, while 
getting the full benefit of the morning and evening rays. The 
compass plant (Silphitm laciniatim), called also j)iIot“WCcd and 
rosin-weed, belongs to the family Compositac. Another member 
of the same family, Lactuca Scariola, which has been regardecl as 
the parent species of the cultivated lettuce (L. saliva), behaves 
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in the same way when growing in dry exposed places; it is a 
native of Europe and northern Asia which has been widely intro- 
duced into North America. 

COMPAYRE, JULES GABRIEL (1843-1013), French 
educationalist, W'as born at Albi on Jan. 2, 1843, and died on Feb. 
24, 1913, in Paris. After holding various educational appoint- 
ments he became in 18S1 deputy for Lavaur in the chamber, and 
took an active part in the di.scussions on public education. De- 
feated at the elections of 1S89, he was appointed rector of the 
Academy of Poitiers in iSqo, and five years later 10 the Academy 
of Lyons. His principal publications are his JTistoire critique des 
doctrines dc rediication cii France (1879); Klenicnts education 
civiqiic (iS8[), a work placed on the index at Rome, but very 
widely read in the primary schools of France; Cours dc podagoi'k 
thcorique et pratique (1885, 13th ed., 1897); Ucvolution in- 
fellecfiidlc et morale de Venfant (1S93); and a series of mono- 
graphs on Les Grands llducnteurs. 

COMPENSATING BEAM. The name given to a le\’er 
which connects mechanical actions in such a manner as to proviile 
an equalizing effect, or else causes synchronization of movements. 



Sketch of a compensating beam in an American locomotive 
A pplied to the axle box springs, and pivoted by pins through the fulcrum 
blocks. It equalizes the pressures, thus minimizing shocks due to running 
on uneven road beds 

The princii^al example is that extensively applied to the axle-box 
.springs of locomotives, particularly in countries where the roads 
arc rather uneven. Injurious jerks and shocks are transmitted by 
the constantly varying loads on the respective axles. But if a lever 
is pivoted at the centre of its length, and the ends attached to the 
ends of the hangers of two springs, th(i result will l-ie an equaliza- 
tion of the loads. These beams are variously fitted, in some loco- 
motives between the driving-wheel springs, in others also between 
a rear driving-wheel set and those of a trailing axle, while com- 
pensation between the springs of leading driving-wheels and those 
of a pony truck is often made. The. pivoting of the lieam may be 
by holes and pins through the fulcrum blocks, or else the beam 
has half-circles cut out for the pivot or, rather, roller pins. The 
former arrangement is depicted in the <lrawing from an American 
locomotive. Some designs of central buffers embody a compen- 
satingbeam to obviate uneven working. 

COMPENSATION, a term applied in English law to a 
number of different forms of legal reparation; under the 
Forfeiture Act 1870 (s.4), for lo.ss of property caust^d by felony, 
or — under the Riot (Damages) Act 18S6 — ^to x>^‘Lson.s whose 
property has been stolen, destroyed, or injured by rioters {see 
Riot). It is due, under the Agricultural Holdings Act 1883-1906, 
for agricultural improvements (sec Landlord and Tk.nant; c/. 
also At.lotmknts and Small noLDiNc.s); under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1906 to workmen, in respect of accidents in 
the course of their employment {sec Employers' LiAiirntTY). 
Under the Licensing Act 1904, it is payable on the extinction of 
licences to sell intoxicants; under the Government (Jbligations 
Acts 1914 to 1916, for damage to property resulting from hostile 
action; under the Workmen's Compen.sa(ion (Illegal Employ- 
ment) Act 1938, for injuries which have been sustained by work- 
men in certain cases of illegal employment (see WfjRKMRN’s 
Compknsation); under the Allotment.s Act 1922, to tenants for 
growing crops; and under the Landlord and Tenant Act iqsy, 
for improvements and goodwill to tenants of business prtrmiaes. 

Comiiensation, in its most familiar sense, Is a legal tenn for 
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the reparation or satisfaction made to the owners of property 
which is taken by the State or by local authorities or by the 
promoters of public utilities under statutory authority. 

The right of individual ownership had, up to quite recent times, 
one exception, vi:!., sJacery. Men were free or unfree. The 
latter, in law, had no rights, but the former could dispose freely 
of their persons and of their property. This right of individual 
ownership has recently been challenged in Russia, which has 
abolished the right to private proi)erty, and has expropriated 
it for alleged public imrposes without compensation. To a large 
extent, however, the U.S.S R. has been compelled to reverse 
tliis policy and to recognize the right of individual ownership. Its 
example was followed by most of the Succession States which 
arose as a result of the World War. Inlluenced by the wave of 
communism which almost overwhelmed them, these States in the 
name of agrarian reform have expropriated private lantlowners 
cither with inadcijuale compensation or with none at all. It is 
alleged that although individual ownership is one of the funda- 
mental rights according to natural law or morality, it po.ssesses 
no juridical basis. It may, however, be staled with confidema; ; 
that the inviolability of private property is recognizeil in ( i ) 
the municipal law of the great majority of civilized states; ( 2) i 
internal ional law (a) in time of peace and (h) in lime of war; | 
and (3) the Peace Treaties following the World War. 

Municipal Law — IJy Art. 5^1 of the French Civil Code, no i 
one may be deprived of his property except for purpo.s{‘s of 
public utility and for adequate compensation. Art. xi of the 
Belgian Constitution of 1S93 is to the same effect. Art. 43S of 
the Italian Code clecinres that no one shall bt^ constrained to 
surrender his properly, except for causes of public utility and 
subject to prcvioim payment of just indcannily. 'I'he Spanish 
Code is to the same cdfect. By Art. 3 of the Law of 1879 ex- 
propriation must bo preceded by (i ) declaration of public utility, 
(2) declaration that (he whole or part of the land is indispensably 
required, (3) a just valuation, and (.4) payincmt of (he compen- 
sation. The provisions for (he protection of private properly in 
most of the South American republics are similar, with (he addi- 
tion borrowed from the United Stales that no one may he deprived 
thereof without din* proce.ss of law. By Art, 15; of the Con- 
stitution of (he Cerman Federation proijerty is guaranteed. Ex- 
propriation is admissible only in the imblic interest and m) far 
a.s authorized by law. Adequate compensation mu.sl be given 
unless ii ft‘deral law olherwi.se delermine.s. Ex)U’opriation l^y tbt^ 
bVderal (iovernmeiit as against States, local c<nnmunifi(*s and 
assodatiems serving public interc^sts is pennitte<] only if accom- 
panied by componsalion. By Art. 80 of the Danish Const ilution; 
Art. 625 of the Netherlands Civil (’ode; Art. 104 and ro5 of the 
Constitution of Norway, and others, ihc sannt principle:; of in- 
violability and conipoa^ation arc also recogtiized. 

In England it used to be said that the Crown is entitled by 
its prerogative to take the property of the .subject without com- 
pensation ; but this is not borno out either by the judicial decisions 
or by the practice of the executive. By Magna Carta, ch. 39, *‘no 
fre.eman shall be deprived of his freehold”; by the Petition of 
Right, “the ancient and undoubted right of every freeman is that 
he hath a full and absolute property in his goods and estate”; 
and by the Bill of Rights, “whereas by the conmion law and 
statutes every freeman hath a proprictic in hi.s goods and estate,” 
In the Casa of the Prerogative in Saltpetre (31606), al- 

though it was held that the king might dig for saltpetre in land 
of a subject for the defence of the realm, nothing was said about 
compensation. In X*$ Petition of Right (1915) 3 K.B. 649, 
Avory J. held that the king by virtue of his prerogative was 
entitled to take possession of land for the defence of the realm 
without compensation. This decision was affirmed by the Court 
of Appeal, but in De Keyser's Royal Hotel, Ltd, v. The King 
(1920) A.C. 50S, where the Crown chiimed to take property for 
administrative purposes without compensation, the Court of 
Appeal ordered an exarnination of the records to be made, from 
which it appeared that from a very early period — 1492 — to 
modem times the Crown had n^ver taken a subject’s land without 
paying for it, and that there was no trace of any claim by the 


Crown to such a prerogative. It wii.s further held (hat where a 
matter within the prerogative is pri)\iiltHi lor by siaiute the pre- 
rogative is merged in the Crown, and that by the Del'eacc Act 
1.S42 provision is made for pa>'nu‘iit of eoinpen^alioii “either 
for the absolute purchase theient (u* for ihe pos^es-ion of the 
use thereof during such time iis tbi‘ exigence <»f the public service 
shall require." This cleci>ion was aifiimecl by the Hou.m' of Lords, 
which held, i/iler alia, that the (frown had lU) ])ower t(j take 
})os.s(‘.ssiori of {hi‘ premises in right of its pn‘rogali\e plicitfr^ 
and that the suppliants were entitled to eociiprii.sat ion under the 
Ad of iS.je. IiCtlu' later ('ast‘ of Fnnu\\ I'rtncii I: Ff Co , /Jd. V. 
7 'hr AV/// I Mj.'oi 13 I'lw.R. iS, VVriglu J. .stid, “1 shall assume 
(hat (lii‘ C'rown has no right at ceannion law to taki* a subjects 
pro[)er(3'’ for rea.M)ns of StaU* without paying C(»mi)rn.-ation.” 
'riiLis it a well established piiiiti[>le of English law (hat when 
the ('rowii takes the projuTiy of a subject the disposs(*sseii ovvner 

as of right, entitled to full toinpen-ation land is taken 

by the (Town, by local authorities, cjr by proniotcas of under- 
takings under staUiloiy authority the amount of coinpen.sation is 
determined bx' agreement or by arbitration under the provi.dons of 
the Land Clauses Act 18.^5 and the: L.ind Clauses Consolidation 
Art r86o. vSimilar Ads have Inrn euaded in S, a;! land. India, and 
most of lhc‘ C'olonies. Compensation is al.-o paxabh' fco' land com- 
pulsorily acquired undcT numerous statutes, rop, Acquisition of 
Land (A.s.S(*s.smerU of ('ompensation » Aits I'po; Housing A(t 
1923; Public Health Act 19:5; down I’lanning Ad 1925, and 
Housing Act 1023. * 

International Law. — 'Fhe prim iple of (lie inviolability of 
private property ha.s long luam n*c(jgni.;e<l by int'*rna/ ional jurists 
and publici.st.s. It has l)een apfdied beah in thie* of pran* and in 
linii' of war, and has been embodied in nuincioun treaties. 

It i.s a general rule of international law that priwib* rights anti 
l^rivale firopeny to wlnnn.soever Ixdonging are not afleded tiy tlio 
coiKjuest, anne.xation, or i*ession of llie territory in wliidi they 
arc .siiuatt*. d’his fundamental right has Ix'en judi< ially altirnif'd 
in (he United Sfatts in numerous iasi‘s, t\S v. l\rihn>nin, 
7 INders 31 (18.^3). Ajiart from (reatit's it lias huig bren recog- 
nized, lir,«t that a Stab' is entitled to protei 1 its sniueds in an- 
other Slate from iniury to their properly n'sulling from measures 
in the ai>plica(iou ot whirh llu're is diserimitintrou bt'lween them 
and the subjed.s of such otlnT Slate; and setondly, that a Stale 
is entitled to proted ilssubjcats in another Sial<' from injustico 
at the hands of such other Slate evt'n though lln‘ m'‘asun* com- 
plained of i.-; applied equally (o the .subjeds ot sudi State. “A 
soviuTign,” said the AiruTican secretary of stab', l-Telingbuysen, 
in 1885, “who departs from (he priiuiple.s of public law cannot 
find excuse flu-rebit'c in his own municipal ukI(‘.” 

R i.s probably true, to say that down to tin' ernl of the T6th 
century all enemy pro[)erty, (>ublic, or [*rivn(e. found by a belliger- 
ent within his territory at or after the outbreak of ho,stih'ties was 
iialde to seizure ami coidisciition. Privatt,' property of immedhite 
use in war i.s still liable to seizure, hut is now sulijed to an 
obligation of restitution or, .if it has het'ii d»‘Stroyed or con- 
sumed, of payment of its value. With regard to private ])roi)eri,y 
of other kinds there has in practice been gradual mitigation of 
confjscrit ion, until all property, w'hether land or goods, and cboscs 
in action, such as dt;bt,s an<i credits, enjoyed immunity from 
confiscation. Since the beginning of th(j 19th century wo find 
only two instvince,s of confiscation. One wa.s die confist'nlion of 
property of British .subjects found in Denmark in 1807 — for 
which there had been no precedent for more than a century— 
and the other the decree issued in xSfii by the Southern Con- 
federacy during the American Civil War confi.srating all property 
of whatsoever kind except public stocks and sccuritie.s held by 
alien enemies. According to the Continental theory immunity is 
obligatory, subject only to such qualifications as may be imposed 
by military necessity or public emergency; whilst the Anglo- 
American theory recognizes a right of confiscation, subject to a 
general poli^ of Immunity. In thejr practical application each 
would permit confiscation in exceptional circumstances, such as 
public necessity or by way of reprisal, whilst, apart from such 
exceptions, each would recognize immunity. See Browtt v. United 
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SiaicSf S CraiK'h, j 10 (181.4); In rc Ftrduuind Ex-T^ar of Bul- 
garia i C'li. to;. Upon the outl)reak of the World War 

none of the In-l 1 141:0 rents attempted to contiscatc enemy private 
property. On the contrary measures were adopted by all of 
them for its sate custody. 

Treaties. — The principk^ of the inviolability of private prop- 
erty was embodied in the Peace dVeaties concluded during and 
after the World War. d'hus the Urest-Idtovsk Peace Treaty of 
March 3, jqkS, declared that it was not perini.ssible to expro- 
priate iTroperty lights without adecjuate compensation. This prin- 
ciple was expressly recognized in the Peate 'I’reafies of Versailles, 
St. Gennain-eu-Taye, Trianon and Ncuilly. It is true that 
liquidation of enemy pii\'al(* projierty within their own territories 
was granted to tlie Alliial and Associalerl Powers. The property, 
however, was nwt coniiscated, but its value credited to the repara- 
tion account of the* comtuered State There was no intention to 
confiscate, althoiigli as a rule ccmfiscalion resulted, through the 
ftiilure of the con<iuereil Stall's to c()nTj)ensate their own nationals 
in accordance with the terms of the I'n'aties. Further the property 
rights and inlerc'sts of fonni'r eiuany nationals in the Succession 
States are protected by c*.\pr<‘ss provisions in the treaties. If such 
rights and interests are expro^iriated or interfered with, the 
amount of compensation or damages is to he determined by the 
Mixed Arbitral lYibunals which have ])eeii estahlishe.d by the 
treaties (see the Vienna Report, International Law Association, 
1927). (H.ll.L. B.) 

United States. — 'Fhe fifth anT<‘ndm<;iit to the U S. Consti- 
tution provides that “no ])erson shall be . . dei)rived of life, 
liberty or property without dui' [irocess of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation.” 
This amendm(*iit is construed as limiting the power of the Federal 
GovcrniH(‘nt alone. "^Phe i.|th anKaulmeiit, however, applies to the 
States, and wdiile it contains no clause specifically rec[uiring just 
comiiensation when jiropcndy is taken for a i>ublic use, such a 
requirement is none the le.ss assumed to he implied in the clause | 
that no State shall “deprivi* any person of life, liberty or properly 
without due jirocess of law." Property rights, how(‘ver, are not 
“inviolable” in any ahs(dule sense, 'fhe Supreme Court said, in 
sustaining the emergency rent laws of (In' District of Columbia 
in 1921 — “The fact that tangible ]jroperty is also visible tends 
to give rigidity to our comeption of nur rights in it that we do 
not attach to others less concrettdy clothed. But. (he notion that 
the former are exempt from the le/pslative modificatum required 
from time to time in civilized life is nmt radioed not only by the 
doctrine of eminent domain, under which what is taken is paid 
for, but by that of the police [>ower in%it.s proper sense, under 
which properly right.s may lu* cut down, and to (hat extent taken, 
without pay. Under the poIi<'o powiT the right to erect liuiUIings 
in a certain quarter of a city may be limited to from eighty to 
one hundred fetd. Welr/i v. Swasey, 2x4 U.S. Qi. Safe pillars 
may be reciuin;d in coal mines. Plymouth Coal Co, v. PcimsyU 
vmiia, 232 U.S. 531. Billboards in cities maybe regulated. St, 
Lonis Poster Advert Ism Co. v. Si. Louis ^ 249 U.S. 369. Water- 
sheds in the country may be kept clear. Perky v. Norik CaroUmf 
249 U.S, 5n. These^ ca.scs are enough (0 establish that a public 
exigency will justify the h'gislature in restricting iiropcrty rights 
in land to a certain extent wiihimt compensation. . . . The only 
matt-er that seems to us open to debate is whether the statute 
goes too far. For just us thtjrc comes a point at which the police 
power ceases and leaves only that of eminent domain, it may be 
conceded that regulations of the pre.scnt sort pressed to a certain 
height might amount to a taking without due process of law , . 
(Block V. Uirshy 256 U..S. 135). Where eminent domain (q.v.) 
is the power used, money compensation must be given, equiva- 
lent in general to what the owner loses. The concept is at times 
ambiguous and is generally said to call for the market value of 
the property, although that, too, i.s at times ambiguous and it 
may sometimes fail to protect the ex]>ropriated owner from loss, 
as in Banner Milling Co. v. Slate (240 N.Y. 533, certiorari denied, 
269 U.S. 582, 1925), where comt>ensat!on did not include loss due 
to the cost of moving the business or interrupting its good will. 

(R.L.HA.) 
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PENSATION. 

COMPETITION FESTIVALS: Festivals, iMusical. 

COMPETITION IN INDUSTRY, According to doc- 
trines evolved in the course of the eighteenth century and for- 
mulated by economi.sts from Quesnay to Adam Smith, the well- 
being of a community is better servetl by leaving the individual 
free to manage his owm affairs in his own way in the light of what 
he conceives to be his own interest than by subjecting him to in- 
terference by even the best intentioned government; left to his 
own devices under conditions of economic freedom the individual 
will iind his greatest gain in furnishing those goods or .services for 
which there is most demand and will find little profit in exacting 
a price higher than is right and proper in the circumstance.s. The 
Industrial Revolution produced conditions highly favourable to 
the acceptance ol these doctrines, and by the middle of the 
nineteenth century the beneficially self-impelling and st‘lf-regiilat- 
ing nature of the economic order was widely held as an article of 
faith, to be reinforced a little later by the application to human 
affairs of what was popularly understood to be the Darwinian 
theory of progress, proceeding by a struggle for existence in whicli 
the least fit go under and the most fit survive. 

The outlook of the nineteenth century upon the cconon.ic order 
came therefore to be increasingly dominated by the view that .sup- 
plies, prices, profits, and wages were best left to look after them- 
selves. Let the State give no privileges and set no impediments, 
let it he content to “keep the ring,” let it leave the business world 
to its own devices, and “natural” law would ensure that all would 
be for the best. The desire for gain would urge each to maximum 
effort; and competition would hurmonize supplies and recjuire- 
ments, would ensure that the level of wages, prices and profits 
were about what they ought to be, and would make for the elimi- 
nation of the less fit economic unit and the survival of the more 
fit — ^the better placed, the more energetic, the more adaptable. 

Law of Competition. — ^The “law of competition” under which, 
in conditions of economic freedom, these eminently desirable re- 
sults achieve themselves may be set out crudely as follow: — (a) 
if demand exceeds supply competition between wouhl-be buyer.s 
sends up the price; (b) a relatively high price spells a relativ(‘ly 
large profit; (c) a relatively large profit attracts capital and en- 
terprise to the industry; (d) supplies increase; (e) com]x*tilion 
between sellers brings down the price below the renmnernlive 
level; (f) the weaker producers drop out of business leaving the 
stronger to carry on; (g) supplies contract — ^and the cycle begins 
afresh. Similar reasoning, with suitable modifications, was ad- 
duced in proof of the contention that, left alone, wages would find 
their own “natural” level in the competition of employers for 
work3)eoi>lc and of workpeople for the best-paid emiiloymmt. 

What was not sufficiently realized by those who pinned their 
economic faith to the “law of competition” wms that the Inw will 
freely operate only w’here a condition of perfect economic free- 
dom prevails and that it will operate to best fiurpose only wh(*re 
buyers and sellers have the widest knowledge of prc.scint and pro- 
spective demands, supplies, and prices, A condition of economic 
freedom demands something more than non-interference on the 
part of the State; it demands the unimpeded access of aU buyers 
to all sellers and the absence of all action in restraint of free 
competition on the part of those engaged in industry. Al no time 
has such a condition prevailed over the whole of in<lusliy and 
trade. It was probably most nearly reached in the first half of 
the nineteenth century when, following upon the great inventions, 
the improvement in transport, anil the extension of joint -.stocks 
financing, new enterprises sprang up and offered their wares with 
a minimum of collusion over extensive areas; but own then eco- 
nomic freedom was far from perfect. And it was to become 
steadily less $0. By the 'seventies or 'eighties a new “law” began 
to force itself on the attention of the economic world; the law 
that “comi>ctition begets combination.” However contidently it 
be asserted that competition is only human nature, it h not in 
human nature that two, or ten, sellers should go on undercutting 
each other to the advantage of buyers when by agreement between 
themselves they can establish a common “fair” price or control 
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the common output and so keep prices above the competitive 
level. It is this second ‘law” that has already come to engage the 
attention of governments in many countries and is likely to con- 
stitute one of the major problems of government for many 
generations to come. 

None the less, competition still prevails over wide areas of 
trade and industry, and in examining the nature and governance 
of demand, supply, and price it is still most convenient to assume 
free competition and then to cnejuire into the extent to which the 
limitation of competition by external circumstance or by the delib- 
erate action of interested parties nullities tlie conclusions reached. 

Competition in Service. — Competition is not nece.ssarily to 
be identilied with selfishness or aggression. The competition which 
takes place between producers or sellers is competition hi service. 
The grocer “serves” his customers, and if he can “serve” them 
more acceptably than the rival grocer in the next street he will 
increasingly attract their custom. Jle cannot (hereby be considtTed 
as displaying a callous selfishness towards his rival. The grocer 
ill the next street may be a very good fellow, and it may be piti- 
able that his business should decline, but the increasingly patron- 
ized grocer would find little moral justitication fur rela.dng, on 
that account, his efforts to serve his customers well, llis highest 
obligation is to do as well as he can that to which he has set his 
hand. If both were class-conscious membcTs of a Grocers' Trade 
Union the stronger might go easy with his service in order not to 
set a standard which would force the pace of the weaker; but to 
sacrifice service to loyalty is only to fonsake one virtue for an- 
other — not necessarily higher. The more successful grocer may 
in human fellowship give his rival a hand in improving his service 
and so acquire double merit, bul the fact that rivals do not uni- 
versally do so rellecU not on compctith>n but on human nature 

The creative competition which centres upon the rendering of 
better service, even though it leaves the weakest t<; go to tlie wall 
and the hindmost to th(‘ devil, is in itself honouralde and bene- 
ficial; but it tends con.stantly to degenerate into competition not 
of service Init of injury. If the pro.spering groetT, not coni fait 
wdth excelling by service, sets himself deliberately to injure his 
rival’s business — l)y specific undercutting, by blocking his sources 
of supply, by militant advertising, or by any of the variou.s ways 
of “(jueering a rival’s pilch” — th<* morality and social advantage 
of his proceeding liecome highly (luostionahle. Aggressive conipe- 
titiou aimed at the injury of a rival can be defended with much 
plausibility on the ground that it merely speeds up the process of 
w'ceding out the inferior, and ihe argument would be acceptable 
if it wt‘re true that the power of aggression is always a mea.sure of 
fitiu*s.s to serve. It could not he taken for grantee!, however, that 
the competitor in a footrace who gained first place by doping or 
liludgconing his rivals was necessarily the best runner. 

Competition in service has been the nuin.spring of all truly 
bendicial irulustriai progress; hut aggressive competition has cer- 
tain things to its credit. Combat provide.s a zest that might other- 
wise be lacking in industrial endeavour. The [presence of an 
avowed trade enemy, the sense of danger, the inqx‘rative need for 
keeping in fighting trim have product^d in the past cjualities of 
alertness, vigour, and self-reliance which the more amiable objec- 
tive of service might not have fostfTed so keenly. The type of 
character produced by these influences may not be wholly ad- 
mirable, but it is at any rale strong and forceful and it is a com- 
monplace that very many of those who arc emimmt in the new 
sphere of service by combination acc|uired their ability anti 
strength in an environment of competitive .struggle. 

Intemecittc Competition v- Combination.~The issue now 
emerging, however, is not so much between competition by service 
and competition by struggle as between the internecine compe- 
tition of many small units and the deliberate organization of in- 
dustry and trade by a few large units. In this broader change 
some advantages arc by way of being lost. Where there are many 
small concerns many men know what it is to carry the responsibili- 
ties of a business and to stand or fall by its success or failure. 
The incentives to effort are strong. Each has a direct personal 
interest in improving methods, eliminating waste, reducing costs, 
and striking out in new directions. There is wide diversity and 
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ample opportunity for experiment. Initiative and lasource are 
developed in large number^ of iiuiivitluals Again, the small man’s 
inciepeiident bu.sines.s is a thing to himself, and, in a very real 
.sense, a part of himself. 'Vhe small business concern has per- 
sonality. The employees of :i sniall firm work for a person, and 
tlie reiation.s between proprietor and workpeople, if not always 
cordial, are at least human relations, ihi.siiiess dealings with a 
small firm are dctilings with a per.son, and it will ht* gi'nerally 
agreed that when iiumbiT.s oi small firms give plate to one large 
concern sometliing of [unnau \alue, for which ecjuivalents may or 
may not be found, is lost And as f(»r the productivily of the 
coniiietitive order, (lie enormous (juanlity and varit‘ty of goods 
thrown upmi flu* markets of the world < luring the period in which 
competition was in the ascimdant tiflords sufiiuent proof that, in 
it.s ow'n time aiul st>here, imlividuali.sin is a potent conjuror of 
worldly goods. 

When Competition is Wasteful.— d'ln-re cmnes, Imwvver, a 
sitige at which the continuanct‘ of competition along the old lines 
is adiuilly detrinumtal to industrial ctficieucy and turther progress 
in the rendtTing of service. Aggiessivi‘ competition e.xpeiids effort 
in nugatoiy combat wdiich might much more beneficially be given 
to improving and cheapening method, proct'ss, aiul product. 
Undercutting among rival manufacturers may lead to goods being 
.sold at “cut-throat” prict‘s; I)ul the i>rice may noiu‘ tin* less be 
higher than it might lx* if tin* individual firms were in friendly 
communication or if the manufadiin* wert* coiici*ni rated in a few, 
iiKstetui of spread over many, establishments. C'omp{‘titive produc- 
tion ofttm nuN'in.s ti w^aslefiil dupliuition of activity and plant; it 
rt‘sulis in eath firm working out it.s technical and commercial 
problems without liel[) from the oth(‘rs; it allows each maiiufac- 
fun‘r to go in for many varietit‘s and patterns and l(» specialize in 
noiK*: it leaves each firm to laiy in small tpiamitit's, to market in 
small parcels, and to carry .st'paratc* stocks, ('ompeliiion, aggres- 
sive or .serviceablta may stimulate tin; will to serve anil yet deny 
the mixiiis. For these reasons goods produced under a regime of 
frt'c compeutiim may be dear even though the competing pro- 
ducers are making less than a living i)rofit. 

One of the m<;si serious d»*fecis of the competitive syslem in an 
ailvanced indu.strial ordiT arises out <if tlie time lag between the 
decision to product* and actual production ; coupUai with lack of 
kut>wledgi‘, iiUensifieil, may he, i>y tltdiberale secretiveness, as to 
what others may he {ila lining ta do, Oven in primary agricultural 
pioduction a .sea,son will elap.se bel\vi*en seedtime anil harvest, and 
a decade may elapse between planting and fruil-bearing; and a 
temporary shortage may induce many, unknown to i‘ach other, to 
sow or plant for the produet ion of what is momentarily scarce 
and dear; with the result that the eventual yield is inordinate, the 
glut leads to low prict's and waste, each .septirate cultivator de- 
ckles to plant anything rather thtin what he overplunied before, 
and .<hort:!ge comes again. 

.in manufacture the same proce.ss is to be oiiserved. If the 
cotton tnifie is prosperous a score of i‘ntm*pri.'ic*rs may decide to 
build new mills with the olijctl of partaking In the current pros- 
lierity, none reckoning on the action of his fellow, but more than 
a sea.son will elapse between the forming of a company and the 
production of the first hale of cloth, and, by then, circumstances 
that made the lioom may have jiassed away, ami into the very 
depths of (hti slump may lie poured the products of a score of new 
mills. In this re.spcct the case of manufacture is worse than the 
case of agriculture. I’he cotton factory remains, usele.ss for any- 
thing but textile production, and in the effort of redundant fac- 
tories merely to kcei) going, at whatever loss, a whole industry 
may be brought to a ruinous condilima which may endure until 
some of the weaker factories have to close down, thereby reducing 
supplies and allowing prict‘S to rise again. Fluctuation is inherent 
in all economic competition, and violent in '‘blind” comixitition, 
but it may be reduced to small dimensions where business men are 
well informed as to the state and prospects of the market and the 
action and plans of their competitors. 

Informed and Uninformed Competition, — In the United 
States* where concerted action in restraint of com])etition is for- 
bidden by law, the substitution of informed for uninformed 
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competition has become a “movement” and a cull. Not only is 
business information issued on a voluminous scale by the govern- 
ment and by privat(‘ a"encii‘s, l)ut associations of linns in the same 
line of industry collect information as to enquiries, quotations, 
orders, stocks, etc., from members and issue dif^csts of the informa- 
tion to contril)utinf? members. The lej^mlity of such activities under 
the Anti-Trust laws, particularly when they relate to prices or 
output, is still to In* fully established but the pronouncements of 
the Supreme Court tend to be increasinj;ly liberal. (See Associa- 
tions, Industrial.) 

In the ordinary course, compel it ion belween buyers is less 
effective as a delerminaiit of out [ml and [irices than competition 
between sellers, hut il becomes im[)ortanl in conditions of scarcity 
such as those (‘XperienciHl in I hi* World War. In such circum- 
stances the coini)e(ilion of buyers has to he resl rained by ration- 
ing devices. Attempts by the State to prevent the rise in prices 
resulting from the comi)etiti(>n of buyers for scarce commodities 
have usually had oblitjue reactions .such as the discouraging of 
production, discrimination between consumers more unjust even 
than that affected by high price, and illicit dealing. In ordinary 
circumstances the conditions of the auction room are a peculiarity 
rather than a microcosm of the economic order. 

The art and jiractice of advertisement has introduced a new 
element into coiii[)etition. Jt makes for the wider information of 
buyers and is so far salutary, but comiK'lilive advertising may be 
as wasteful as other kinrls of husini*ss contlict. It tenils to the 
increase of the power of the strong against (he weak, the large 
against the small, and is an additional factor in the movement, for 
good or for ill, from comi)etition towards concentration. 

(J. H.) 

COMPIEGNE, a town of northern l^rance, capital of an 
arrondisscmeiii, de})arlment of Oise, 52 in. N.N.E, of Paris, 
famous for its chateau, park and forest. Pop. ( 103O 
The town, which is a favourite summer resort, stands on the 
north-west l)orcl('r of the forest of Comvwegne and on the left 
bank of the Oise, near its contluence with the Aisne. The river 
is crossed by a bridge built in thi* reign of Louis XV. 

Compiegne (Compendium) seems originally to have been a 
hunting-lodge of the early I'rankish kings. Jt was enriched by 
Charles the Paid with two castles, and a Benedictine abbey dedi- 
cated to Saint Corneille, the monks of which retained down to 
the i8th century the [irivilege of acting for three days as lords 
of Com[)iegiie, with full judiiial ])rivileges. It was in C'onqiiegne 
that King I-.ouis J. the Di'bonair was dejiosed in 833; and at the 
siege of the town in 1430 Joan of Arc was taken prisoner by the 
Engli.sh. A monument to her faces the ‘hotel dit ville. The treaty 
of Compiegne, between Richelieu and the Dutch, was signed here 
in 1624. In 1814 Couiiaegnc often^d a stubborn resistance to the 
Prussian troops. Under Napoleon III. it was the annual resort 
of the court during the hunting season. From 1870 to 1871' it was 
one of the headquarters of the (Jernian army. The t.own was again 
occupied by the Clcrmans in 191^, and was bombarded in 1918, 
but most of the older buildings escaped serious injury. 

The hotel de idlle, with a graceful fai^atle surmounted hy a 
lofty belfry, is late Gothic (early i6th century). Of the churches, 
St. Antoine (E3th anil iCth centuries) has some fine Renaissance 
stained glass, and St. Jacque.s dales from the i3lh and 15th cen- 
turies. The remains of the anciiml abbey of St. Corneille arc 
used as a military storehouse. Comjii^gne, from a very early 
period until 1870, was the occasional residence of the French kings. 
Its magnificent palace (chfiteau), now an art museum, was erected 
chiefly by Louis XV. and restored by Napoleon I. It has two 
fagades, one overlooking the town, the other facing towards a fine 
park and the forest (55 sq.m.), which is diietly of oak and beech 
and was formerly considered one of the .strategic defences of 
Paris. Compiegne is the seat of a subprefect, and ha.s tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce. The hK!u.strie.s comprise boat- 
building, rope-making, cooperage and copper and iron founding. 
Asparagus is cultivated in the environs. There is river-borne trade 
in timber and coal 

COMPLEMENT, that which fills up or completes anything, 
the number of men necessary to man a ship (Lat. compJere, 


to fill up). In geometry (g.v.) the complement of an angle is the 
difference between the angle and a right angle; the complements 
of a parallelogram are formed by drawing parallel to adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram two lines intersecting on a diagonal; four 
parallelograms are thus formed, and the two not about the 
diagonal of the original parallelogram are the complements of the 
parallelogram. In analysis, a complementary function is a partial 
solution to a differential eejuation complementary opera- 

tors are reciprocal or inverse operators. A “complementary colour” 
is one which produces white when mixed with another. {See 
Colour.) In Spanish the word ciunpUinenio was used for the 
performance of acts of courtesy, and it came into use in English, 
with a change in spelling to '‘com[)liment,” with the sense of an 
act of politeness, es[)ecially of a polite cxiiression of praise. 

COMPLEMENTARY COLOURS, any two colours which 
together [iroduce white light are said to be complementary colours. 
(6V(i Colour ) 

COMPLEX NUMBERS are such as consist each of (at 
least) two constituents, no part of either equalling any [xirt of the 
other. To elucidate; Nuinliers seem imjilied, though dimly, as 
well-nigh primary features of psychic experience; in perceiition 
“objects” are posited singly (sun, moon) or in groups (stars, fin- 
gers), and certain likenesses among groups arc slowly conceived 
as numbers. Hence the class of integers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (fingers), 
etc.; much later the two hands yield tefi as (an unfortunate) base 
of notation. Such counting, conceptualizing, once started, pro- 
ceeds indefinitely; the groups soon become no longer cnvisageaiiU* 

Negatives. — ^These “natural” or whole numbers are combiru'd 
in two direct operations (addition, multiplication), which jiresent 
certain uniformities called commutative, associative and dis- 
tributive Jaws (q.v.) expressed thus: tz+ ?>==/> ^£+((^ 4 -c)‘- 
a+h+c, and ab=^ha, ahe^aibr), a(b'\-c)==ab+iiCf each de- 
claring efiuivalence between two ways of counting. To these (he 
“Law of Cancellation” may be added: If a+b^ii-{- then 
b=r-b'; if aJ)==iaJ/, then b--b\ J:>oth operations may proceed at 
will, without end; but not so their inverses, subtraction {a-b) 
and division (a<-b, a/b). A s[>ecial case re(]uires notice: if from 
any grou[) us 5, all (5) l)c subtracted, nothing is left as rcmaijider. 
To symbolize this we invent a number zero (0), defined thus: 
</— .^sro; also aXo^o, The operation is possible 

for every b, but a—b only for b not more than a. The; mind 
chafes at such limitation and would make such subtract iou always 
[lossible hy fashioning new numbers (a'), such that a-ha' — o. 
Since a— a~-*o, adding is equivalent to subtracting a; h(‘nce 
the new numbers (called negative to distinguish them from the 
originals, called positive — compare north and .south Intiludes) 
are marked thus af-^(—a). The domain of numbers thus 
doubled, all subtractions become possible, the foregoing laws still 
holding. 

Fractions, — Similarly, among integer-groups most divisions 
(partitions into equal groups) are impossible (as of 7 by 2 or 3); 
and again, refusing to be hemmed in activity, our minds franui 
new numbers l)y definition: Any jnwtiou 11/ il shall be a number, 
which multiplied by d yhdds a product n; or (n/d) (n and 
d being either + or — ). In this new realm of number all divisions 
also are possible, except division by o, which nmiains undefined 
and excluded. 

Irrationals. — ^Thc mind now ^^foposes intricate inverse prob- 
lems, asking, “What is the number on which given ojxjnitions ]>ro- 
ducc a given result?” i.e., “What is the x that satisfies a given 
e(|uation?” For simple x, of ist degree, the answtir is reruly; if 
ax+b’-^c, then x—(c-^b)/Uf a number already creat<*d. Not 
so, perhaps, for jc in the second (legree, as if x*^z; no integer or 
fragiion has 2 as its square. The question, then, remains un- 
answerable till a new number is mafle, whose s<iuare is 2; so de- 
fined, it i.s named second (or sc(uare) root of 2 and i.s written 
•s/T, Similar definition i.s extended to all positives (by T/ntodonis 
of Cyrene, c. 490 n.c., up to 17, thence on by ThraeJefus of 
Athens, c. 380 b.c,), to higher fwwers and roots, as the 3rd, 4th, 
..nth. Such algebraic irrationals were long a myth in mathc" 
matics; the Greek mind shrank from creating such monsters. But 
it was imperative: the diagonal of a unit-square showed a length 
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requiring such an irrational as its symbol The Greek, however, 
had no such symbol; for him the irrational existed, hut as a 
length only, and for centuries still he persisted in regarding only 
integers as numl)ers proper. 

•'Tmagmaries.” — Far more difficult the question, ‘‘What is .v, 
if a;-+i=o, or — i-p” No answer is found among numbers 
thus far defined, since all their squares are +. So agam the un- 
escapable alternative: accept the impossible, or else make new 
numbers with negative squares. At last, with extreme ndurlaiice, 
the mind ordains a new unit fi, so designated by Euler, 17^8), 
(k lining: /.2= — 1, r+i=o. (The ad root ot a negative seems 
to present itself for the first time in the Stercomcirica 1 1 , 34 j 
Heron the Great Measurer [of Alexaiitlria, c. a.d. .ejoP-roo.-*!, 
W'here as Vb3J Though unfortunately called 

“imaginary” (if not by Albert Girard, lOjq, by Descartes, 1637, 
who seems to regard such “roots” as non-existent, in his Cronic- 
trie), it is neither more nor less imaginary than the (so-called 
real) unit, i, though of later birth from intellectual activity ot 
higher refinement. 

The Complex. — Thus coined to meet an emergency, the /-unit 
is subjected to the same laws as its elders, and to the fundamental 
postulate: if two factors form a product 0 (ab-o), then one 
of them is 0 (u = o or b = o). Compounds of these two tli.sparale 
units (1 and ij arc called '‘comjjlex numbers” (Gauss) or ‘k|uaii- 
tities” and are written a:-l"zy to make the composition explicit; 
otherwise, c may be put for x+iy. A.s and y are quite inde- 
pendent of each other, evidently the domain of complex numbers 
is Iwofold extended. The factors of Ar+iy and x- ty are 

co-njiii^alc. 

Complete. — Is a third unit needc^l? The central theorem of 
algebra answers that, however complex the conditions imposed, 
if e.xpressible through an algebrtiic equation of the nth degree in 2, 
they are satisfied by 7i complex z — values, of the form zz+i/; 
(Gauss, J799); so a third unit is not needed. The conifilex “field” 
or domain is dosed and .self-consislent ; there is no way to pass 
without it by operations within it. However, for the roots 
in general are no longer expres.sible through algebraic fum'tion.s of 
the coefficients, as foreseen by Gaun.s (1777-^^55), dedared by 
Riiffini, and strictly proved first by Abel Hence we 

must insert an endless class of ininsmidents, like tt anti e, none 
expressible precisely by algebraic operations in finite number, 
but all precise as cats (Dedekind) and determinable to any degree 
of precision, wherewith the linear series (of .so-uilled reals and 
hence also of '‘imaginaries”.) bt'comes “dense,” “compact.” wiili- 
out gap. Their existence, also, is secured solely l)y definition, 
and some (as tt and c) play signilicant roles in other quarters, 
e.g., metric geometry. 

Hut even if not necessary, may not new units bo admissiblit? 
So thought, even at a sacrifice of the commutative law, Gra.'.s- 
mann (^'Ausdehnun^slcbre” 1844) and Hamilton {Quatenuons, 
1S53, i866). Their brilliant crealions have won more wonder 
than imitation. As Schering remarked, “All results attainable by 
Quaternions may be reached by shorter and smoother paths.*' 
{See Quatekntoks.) 

Axes of Reals and Imaginaries. — Graphic representation or 
depiction of number is of prime importance. As it is natural to 
objectify mental experience, nothing seems simpler than to pic- 
ture integers on a scale or am by 
lengths in units starting from a 
zero-point o, successive ends be- 
ing marked i, 2, 3 

right and left respectively + and 
— (fig. i). Fractions and irrationals fall between the integers, 
and the whole line or axis depicts by its points (as distant from o) 
the class of so-called reals. 

How to depict the other unit i and the universe of complex 
numbers was long a vexing puzzle. Two centuries after the cubic 
had slowly yielded (1506-76) to the Italians, Dal Ferro, Tar- 
taglia^ Cardano and others, the ^Tmaginary” still hovered in the 
air. Thie' first fixation was by John Wallis (**De Algebra Tracta- 
tus/' i68g). His constructions, like Heinrich ICfihn's (i753), 
though ingenious, were too complicated to be satisfactory. Far 
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superior was I ho essay of iho surveyor Caspar Wesscl (“Om 
Directioneiis analytische betcgiiing'’ ), laid betoro tin* Danish 
Royal Academy 1797, ])riiUeci ia its Aleinoirs 1700, lliero for- 
golleii till rediscovered and pulilished in r'l’etuh iSq7 — a kiini of 
vector-analysis akin to the devt'loijirients of the Paris account- 
ant Jean Robert Argaiid, l<Soo, io wIumii iroiiil fi»r the accepted 
representation is commonly assigneil I'be deci<i\e suq), uncon- 
.scioiisly in We-ssePs tracks, was taken iii Gaiis>':> mcnoir, April 
15, 1831, contrit)Uted lo tho Royal Scaiety nf Gollin:;eu 

The Rotor /.-■ 'Phe sinqile re- 


tied ion 
— [, 
/ e([u::l 
— 1 ; 


ecin^ to be this: Since 
two inultiplic aiitins by 
one mull i[)licat ion by 
thi^ is ik'pideil by rotation 
j) aboiii O tlirough 180*^, 
since — (i -■ -j-ui 1 i; htmee, con- 
sisleiitly, oiu‘ nuilt {plication by i 
may he dcqiiited by rotation 
tlirough qo which lea\’es all pure 
/-niimlu'rs ranged on an axis 
through O ))erpendicular to the 
(so-called) real axis. Where, 
then. tht* rinn|')lt‘x, as 33-4/? 
Answer: th(‘ part 3 is represented 
by 01' on the “real” axis, the 
part 4/ by FP verticail, the whole 3 4-4^' by ilit' brulnm line OFP, 
or by the point P ( of. ciT-ordinates 3, 4); and so for all .such, 
which together till tlie plane. 

Operations Depicted.- -The 



lengili op, imaging in si/.e a 


number is 


called the “noun” or “absolute 
vahu‘” (or “amount”). Denote 
it i>y 1 and tin* direct or-anglt'. of 
OP by <l>\ then at once i”=l 
ij-os^'i 1 i siiu/>k d'hat aimplcx 
multiplication i.s pictured by 
rotation round (^ i.s vividly 
shown in ('otes-DeMoivn^-Kuler 
formulae (1710. 1 730, 1 743 ) ; 
c'**'' . cosf/> t i sim/), -- (cos 

f : sin</>)“ sin;/<^>; 

also (cos</> i /siu</d (cos 

0 t-/ sin(b -■ \:o^(<y\-0) .sin(<^ 

Ff/). Plainly or eohO f-/.sin(?, is a complo.x munbcT of norm i, 
imaged by a ])oint on the uuit-cirede alunit 0 at the eml of the arc 
<)f the nngk‘ {?, and each multiplication by A<i> rotates the point 
through an arc </> tlig. 3;. .Vow to multiply uA^b (OF) by c+di 

( OF'.k resolve ea.c h into norm and 
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dinrctor, thus 
priMluct is V 

e* ): !.r,y norm of the prod- 
uct is (he* product of the norms, 
ami the din^ctive angle is the sum 
of the directives of iha factors 
(fig. 4). Multiplication is thus, 
graphically, simul t aneous turn- 
ing (rotation, rotor) and .stretch- 
ing (tension, tensor). Addition of 
comx^lex numbers is easy: thus 
(</+i6) + (c+zV/) s =5 

The point S, standing 
for sum, is also reached by adding 
OP, OQ as vectors, by trans- 
porting OQ to the parallel posi- 
tion PS, or by drawing OS as a 
diagonal of the parallelogram de- 
termined by OP, OQ (fig, 5)* 
Such is the addition or composi- 
tion of vectors (representing directed magnitudes), as in the Ford- 
Iclogram of Forces, etc. : Subtraction and division are like addition 
and multiplication, mutatis mutandis. 


Fig. 4. — NORMS AND DIRECTIVES 
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Higher Problems. — In analytic j^^eonictry Uu* plane is fully 
possessed by x- and y-axos, each point dcpiclinj' a pair of 
reals {x, y) \ any line an equation, as a cirdo a;- -hy “==/•-; a rij^ht 
line as bx+ay — ah. liiU'rsections are found ])y solving two 
equations as simultaneous; [)oints common to two loci, as line 
and circle, picture pairs of values (^of a: and y) satisfying both 
equations. If both pairs real, their corresponding points 

arc in the plane t-V, T); if (oiiqvlex they are not — line and 
circle not niivting in the plane fi'ig. 2, under Coordinates). Con- 
sistency bids tlieni meet iu complex points of a complex domain 

— bill li'herr? The problem is loo 
profound for discussion here; 
the linal answer, complete and 
perfect, must be awaited. Yet 
in any cas(j it will exemplify 
the fact that iiumlH‘rs and their 
graplis are creatures of Mind, 
and even though come of age 
they .still obey their creator. 

Any adeciuate treatment of the 
logical bases of the algebra of 
complex (|uantities and its “iso- 
morphic” systems, in the sense of 
I’eano and the Italian school 
(since iStjo), with its 27 inde- 
pendent postulates, or of Dede- 
kind’s arithmetic system of “cuts,” and ojf “couplt*!.” with sums 
and products so cietined as to introduce the “imaginary” incojifiiio 
(Essays (ui Number, tr. by \V. W. lUauan, looq) without naming 
it, or of RnMiianu’s represiaitation of fund ions 'of complex argu- 
ment, would lead too far alield ami lielong rather to algebra ami 
logic, and to fuiu'lion tluairy iu gi*neral, which the reader may find 
discussed under appropriate titles. 

BiBLroGUAPUY.— J. R. Argand, E!^sai sur mu} mumcra dc rc!>rhentcr 
... hnu^htdirrs fiSoft 187, j); J, L. Coolidge. (Ircntrlry n{ the. 
Complex Domain (L Darbous, Snr unr (las,se ... #7 snr la 

Ihioric des imavjnotn's (iS<)5); A. Fninlud and A. Ostrovski, /aiIiD 
be^riff u. Algebra be} (iauss (1020); F. Klein, Elemvntannatk, vom 
holieren Standpuukte aus, I O4) ( npxO ’» . 1 - b- b. Hatton, The Theory 
of the J marina rv tn Alit^ebra, etc, (1020); il. Minkow.ski, (ieometrtc 
der Ziihlen; A. Ven'hni.s^on, jMemoire sue le.s tlassts drs nombres 
complexes (1012); H. Wieleitner, f), d. Xahlrn In seiner lot*, 

u. historisrhen Hntietekliine. (n)iS). See also K. V. Huntington, “The 
Fundamental Propo.sitions of Algrbra" in M vno\\riLphs on Modern 
MaiUcmalics, by J. VV. A. Young K. Study, 'rhet>rie der 

gemeinen und liblieren (•onipI(‘?ien Gnissen in Heft 2, 1 . Teii, I, Hd. 
Rnryklopadle der mnlhematischen Whsemchujten (iHf;<)); aiifl P. 
Bachmann, K. '{’h. Vahlen, I>. Hilbert, ^H. Weber on “Theory of 
Numbers/’ etc., in Heft «? and Heft 6, if. 'rdl of .same vol. (1900); 
E. Landau, liinjuUnm^i in die. elemeniaro und mmlylischc Thcnrie der 
al^ebraischen Zahlen wid der ideale (1927). (W, B. Sm:.) 

COMPLIANCE, a psychological term for one of the so-called 
“primary” ernedions. WIu‘n an animal or huniaix being meets an 
opposing force which he recognizes as stronger than him.self, he 
gives in to the opponent to avidd injury to himself, and talnvs what- 
ever extra trouble i.s necessary to avoid a conllict inevitably dis- 
astrous to the weaker party. This feeling and reaction of com- 
pliance is the ])asic emotional mechanism which enables living 
organisms to e,scapc destruction and suffering in the struggle for 
existence, 

COMPLUVIUM, the open space loft Sn the roof of the 
atrium of a Roman bouse for lighting (sea Cavakdixtm). 

COMPOSITAE, the name giv(jn to the largest family of 
flowering plants. It inclu<ies approximately 900 genera and over 
13,000 species comprising about one-tenth of the flowering plants. 
It is characterized by the crowding of the flowers into heads. 
The farnily is cosmopolitan, and the plants show considcral)lc 
variety in habit. The great majority, including most British 
representatives, are herbaceous, but in the warmer parts of the 
world shrubs and arborescent forms also occur; the latter arc 
characteristic of the flora of oceanic islands. In herbaceous 
plants the leaves are often arranged in a rosette on a much 
shortened stem, as in dandelion, daisy and others; when the 
stem is elongated the leaves are generally alternate. The root 
is generally thickened, sometimes, as in dahlia, tuberous; root 
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and stem contain oil passages, or, as in lettuce and dandelion, 
a milky white latex. The lluwers are crowded in heads (aipitula) 
which arc surrounded by an involucre of green bracts, — these, 
protect the head of flowers in the ])ud stage, performing thr usual 
function of a calyx. The enlarged top of the axis, the receptai le, 
is flat, convex or conical, and the flowers open in centripetal suc- 
cession. In many cases, as in the sunflower or daisy, the ouHt 
or ray-florets arc larger and more conspicuous than llu^ inn<‘r, or 
disc-llorets; in other cases, as in dandelion, the ibjrels ari^ all 
alike. Ray-ilorets when present are usually pistillate, but m‘iil<T 
in .some genera (as Centaiirca)', the disc-florets are hcniia[)hro- 
dite The flower is epigynous; (he calyx 
is sometimes absent, or is reprc'Sc'nted by a 
rim on the tc:»p of the ovary, or takes thc‘ 
form of hairs or bristles which enlarge* in 
the fruiting stage to form the pa[)piis, by 
mean.s of which the seed is disi)(*rsed. 'The 
corolla, of five united petals, i.s regular and 
lul)ular in shape in the disc-florets, or irreg- 
ular, when it is cither strap-shaped (ligu- 
kitc), as in the ray-ilorcts of daisy, etc., or 
all the florets of dandelion, or more rarely 
two-lipped. The five stamens are aitachc^d 
to the interior of the corolla-tube; the fila- 
ments are free; the anthers are joincsl 
fsyngenesious) to form a tube round the 
single style, which ends in a pair of stig- 
mas. The inferior ovary contains one ovule 
(attached to the base of the chamber), and 
ripens to form a dry one-seeded fruit ; Hu* 
seed is filled with the straight embryo. 

'fhe flower-liead.s are an admirable exam- 
ple of an adaptation for pollination by in- 
sects. The crowiling of the flowers in heiuls 
ensures the pollination of a large number 
as the re.sult of a .single in.sect visit . Honi*y 
is secreted at the base of the, style, and is 
protected from rain or dew' and flu* visits 
of short-lipped insects by the corolla-lube, 
the length of which is correlated with the 
length of proboscis of the visiting insrd. 
When th(* tlowcr opens, the, two stigmas 
pressed together below the. tube fornna) by 
the anthers, the killer split on the insidt^, 
and the pollen fills the lulie; the .style grad- 
ually Iiaigthens and carries the. pollen out 
of the anther tube, and ftmally the. .stigmas 
spread and exfiose their receptive surfnn? 
wluMi has hitherto been hitklen, the two 
being pressed together. Thus the life, hi.s- 
tory of the flower falls into two stag(*K, an 
earlier or male and a later or female, 'riii.s 
favours crc.ss-i>oUinatiou as compared with 
self-pollination. In many cases there i.s a 
thinl .stage, as in dandelion, wIkto the stig- 
l’ 80 t« GRQOM mas finally curl back so that they touch 

TARY botany*^ 'lYiy pollen grains which have been left on 

DFT^i'iro^sTRucTljRE'’ ensuriiiR Self-pdlina- 

A whilh has tiou if cross-pollimition has not been 

no sUmens, stylo, or cffcctcd. 

ctiffmfj devices for distribution of the fruit 

an Inner fiorot 3-1*0 very Varied, hreciucntly there is a 

c. Inner fiorcti regular, hairy Or Silky pappus forming a tuft of 
rooLd” 0'^ coltsfoot or a para- 

mens and pistil chute-like structurc as in dandelion; these 
0. Vertical seetton of iho render the fruit sufficiently light to be 
on. oeodod fmit 

pus consists of two or more stiff -barbed bristles which cause the 
fruit to cling to the coats of animals. Occasionally, as in sun- 
flower or daisy, the fruits bear no special appendage and renmia 
on the head until jerked off, 

Compositae are generally considered to represent the most 
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highly developed order of ilowering plants. By the massing of 
the flowers in heads great economy is effected in the material 
required for one flower, as conspicuousness is ensured by the 
association; economy of time on the part of the pollinating insect 
is also effected, as a large number of flower^ are visited at one time. 
The floral mechanism is both simple and effective, favouring cross- 
pollination, but ensuring self-pollination should that fail. The 
means of sced-distril)ution are also very eftective. 

A few members of the order are of economic c .tf., Luctnea 

(lettuce; q.v), Ckhorinm (chicory; ), Cynnra (artichoke 



and cardoon; q.v.)^ Ilelianthus (Jerusalem artichoke). Many are 
cultivated as garden or greenhouse plants, such as Solida^o 
(golden rod), Asior {qv,} (Michaelmas daisy), //e/i- 

chrysum ('‘everlasting’’;. Zinnia^ Rndbeckia, Ilrliaiithus (sun- 
flower j, Coreopsis, Dahlia {(/.vA. 'fa^'t'lcs (h'reiich and African 
marigold), Gaillardia, Achillva (yarrow), Chrysiinthcmum, Tana- 
crium (tansy), Arnica, Doronlcnni^Cintraria/Calf^iidida (common 
marigold), Echinops (globe thistle), Caniauraa (r/.o, ). Some are 
of medicinal value, such as Anihcuiis (chamomile.), Arlemisia 
(wormwood;, Tnssihi^o (coltsfoot), Arnica. Insect powder Is 
prt'pare.cl from species of Pyrvthricm now included in the genus 
Chrysanthcnnmi. 

The order is divided into two subfamilies: — Tuhtdi florae, 
characterized by absence of latex, and th(‘ floret.s of the? disc 
being not ligulate, and Li^uHfloroc, characl(M’iz(*(l by pristmce of 
latex and all the Ih^rets being ligiilatt*. lir.^t ,stibfamiiy con- 
tains the majority of the genera, and is divided into a number 
of tribes. The family is vvcJl n»p- 
resentecl in Britain, in whhdi .|a 
of the 900 genera an* nalivt*. 

These include some of the com- 
monest weeds, such as dand<‘lion 
( Taraxacum o flicinalc ) , daisy 
(finllis peroinh), groundsel 
(Smcclo vulfiaris) and ragwort 
iS. Jacob(wa); coltsfoot (T/mv- 
hi}:io Farjani) is one of the earliest 
plants to flower, and other genera 
are Chrysanihcmiim (ox-eye 
daisy and corn-marigold ) , Arc- 
tiim (burdock) , Centauroa (Icnap- 
weed and cornflower j, Carduiis 
and Cnicus (thistles), Ilkracinm 
(hawkweed), Sonchus (sow- 
ihhih)^ Achillea (yarrow, or mil- 
foil, and sneezewort ) , Eupatorium 
(hemp-agrim ony ) , Gnaphalnim 
(cud-weed), Erigeron (fleabane), 

^olidago (golden-rod), Anthemis ooTAHt" <c, 

(may-weed and chamomile) , 

Ctchonum (chicory), Lapsana ByxTON. a member of tHE family 
(nipplewort), Crepis (hawkV compositae. the small fksure 
heard), Hypochaeris (cat’s-car), is a vertical section of an 
and Tragopogon (goat’s beard). **^*^^** floret 

In North America over 200 genera arc represented by many 
species distributed over the whole country. 

COMPOSITE ORDER, in architecture, the last developed 
and most complex of the classical orders {see Order), so called 
because its capital is a compound of the volutes (spirals) of the 



Ionic order and the acanthus leaves ai the (‘oriiitlilan. The earliest 
example known is found in the arch of Titu.s at Rome (.\d. St). 
The form became common, however, only alter the time of 
Hadrian (ad. 117-i.uS). The entablature was usually Corinthian, 
but in the Renaissance period Vignola and the other architects 
who arranged codifications of the orders developed a separate 
type ])ase(l largely upon the temple ol Venus at R^nne (reign 
of tradrian). 

COMPOSITION, tin* action of putting togidher and the 
product of such action (Lai. compositiiK from ((onponerr, to put 
together). In philology, the putting tcigeliier of two words to 
form a single word; in grammar, (he conibinatioii 01 words into 
sentences, and sentences into p<‘ri()tl.‘- : the art of priMlncing a work 
in pro.se or verse, or lh(‘ work itself In mu>it “composition’’ is 
ii.sed both of the art of ctuniiiniiig musical sounds in accordance 
with lh(‘ rules of nuisical form, and of the whole .irt of creation 
or iint'nlion. In ihc: olhcT fiiu' arts the* word is used of the 
balancc'd arrangement of the j)arts of a picture, a piece* of sculp- 
lure or a building, so that th('y lorm one harmonious whole. 

The wtmi also inc'ans an adjusnnenl of diflVreiices between 
two or more partit'S A inon* particular u.-e is the It‘gal one, for 
an agreement by which a ert'ditor agrees to lake ,i sum le.ss than 
his debt in satisfaction of the winde iSrc IbWKKi'prc'Y.) In 
logic (q.v.) “composit ion"' is the name giv(*n to a fallacy of 
equivocation, where what is true* (list ribulivcdy of each member 
of a class is infc*rred to be true of the; whole class cc)ll(*ctively. 
C'omposition, oftcai sliprtened to "tonipo,"' is the name given to 
materials cornpouncitMl of inon* than one substance, and is used in 
various trade's and mjuuifacturc'S for a mixture, suc'h as stucco, 
('ement and plaster. 

COMPOSITOR. One who “composc'S,” or .sets up, printing- 
type. 'Fhc; compositor is ti highly skilled craftsman, who can only 
do his work effectivedy if lu' is well ediicMlec! and especially well 
rc'ad, tor he; ha.-; constantly to handle nis. bristling with difficult 
terms and of varying degrees of It'gibilily. 

The* first stej) in th(‘ actual pi’oduction of any cla.-.s of printed 
matter is the* composition of tlie written word from the manu- 
script. In (he early days of jn'inting, wlien type* faces were large, 
and all type was .^el by hand, the cctmiiOMlor’s work was of a 
simple straight fc»r\vanl charnctcT. consLting in the main of type- 
setting for books, pampliKds and small nc'ws-.shecds. 

The compositor's tinu\ howf‘\vr, is not, wholly takc*n up in mere 
fype-scdf ing. The* matttu* having been composed, stickful by stick- 
ful, and deposited on a long narrow frame' callcal a galley, is 
proved or printed in slip form, when it is carefully read for 
errors by the' “corrcH'tor 'of the press” or {)rinter\s reader, and 
afterwards .sent to tb»' author for possible alterations. The matter 
is ih(*n made u]> into columns and tiagc's, tin* latlir bcdrig “im- 
posed” on a Slone' or metal surface to lie prepared for ihe actual 
printing on the pre.ss. 

Imposition consi.sts in laying the made-uj) t)ages on the imposing 
.surface' in such a way as to ensure iliat w'he.n the prinli'd sheet of 
eight, sixteen or more pages is folded, the folios all fall in correct 
order and tlie margins around the; jjages arc in agreement with 
instructions. A compositor eagagt;d mainly on imposition is callcti 
:i ''stone han<i,‘’ Various imt>ienH'nts are used for Ihi.s work, 
sucli as mallets, planers, shooters, chases and quoins. Modern 
methods have not eliminated tht; old-time tools, which are still 
ncc(:,ssary cv(*n in up-to-dat,e printing oflflct'.s. McUl quoin.s and 
furniture and mechanical lock-ups have, however, largely taken 
the place of the wooden prototypes which were invariably used 
up to fifty years ago. 

In the oflice of a daily newspaper, the compositor is not called 
upon to impose the pages in sheets. Ea('h page, owing to its size, 
is prepared singly for the stercotyper, who casts the plates, which 
in turn are imposed direct on the cylinders of the press. 

The introduction of bar-iinc composing machines brought about 
a revolution in tyi>e-setting, but did not materially alter other 
branches of the compositor’s work. It is the more rapid produc- 
tion on the machines that has made possible the huge development 
which has taken place in newspaper production in recent years. 
The bar-line machine, in which the complete line, or slug, is the 
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unit, as distinct from the sinj^le letter or nu)Viible type, is most in 
use, especially in newspaper work, hut a machine producing single- 
letter composition also has a wifle vogue for book and magazine 
printing. The machine compositor, although as an apprentice 
fully trained in all classes of work, is rarely called away from the 
machine. 

In one other res[K‘ct the compositor's work has undergone a 
great change. In addition to tiii‘ setting of displayed advertise- 
ments for newspai)ers and magazines, the compositor is called 
upon to produce jobbing work of all descriptions, such as posters, 
programmes, brochures, catalogues, etc. — each of these providing 
its own special ai)peal, and deinaiuling expert interpretation by the 
compositor, who is usually the ch'signer of the “lay-out” as well. 
He has thus become much more of a craftsman than the old-time 
compositor, who knew little or iu)thing of the principles or oppor- 
tunities of artistic display. It is [)robahly due to these intensive 
changes in the work that the compositors have been able to 
maintain the old conditions of seven-year apprenticeship. {See 
Printing.) 

COMPOUND, a combination of various elements to form a 
whole. A “chemical c()m[)ouncr’ is a substance which can be 
resolved into simple constituents, as opposed to an element which 
cannot be so resolved. {Srr Chicmistky. ) A ‘'compound engine” 
is one where the expansion of the steam is elfected in two or more 
stages {see Steam Engine); in zoology, the “compound eye” of 
insects and Crustacea is made up of several ocelli or simple eyes 
{see Eye); in botany, the “compound l(‘;tf” has two or more 
separate blades on a common leaf-stalk; lii surg(‘ry, in a “com- 
pound fracture” the skin i.s broken as well as the bone. Compound 
interest is interest i)aid ui)on interest. 

The verb “to compound” is used of the settlement of differences, 
and especially of an agreement made to pay part of a debt in dis- 
charge of the whole {see Hankiuirtcy) ; similarly of the substi- 
tution of one paymt‘nt for periodic payments. In the system of 
“compounding” for rates the occupier of pn'mises pays an in- 
creased rent, and the owner is responsible f<jr the [)ayment of the 
rates. In law, to compound a felony is to agree with the felon not 
to prosecute him, in return for valuable consideration, or, in the 
case of a theft, on return of the goods stolen. Such an agreement 
is a misdemeanour i)unishable by line niKl imprisonment. 

The name “compouiultTs” was given during the reign of Wil- 
liam 111 . of England to the members of a Jacobite faction who 
were prepared to restore James II. to th(*, throne on certain con- 
ditions. Until 1S53, in the University of Oxford, those possessing 
private incomes of a certain amount paid special dues for their 
degrees and were known as grand and, petty compoundens. The 
corruption “compound” (from the Malay a ciuarter of 

a village; is the name of the enclosed ground which surrounds an 
Anglo-Indian house. 

COMPOUND ENGINE, a steam-engine (<j^v.) in which the 
expansion is performed in two stages, the first in the “high- 
pressure cylinder” and the second in the “low-pressure cylinder.” 
If three or four stages are employed the engine is called a triple 
or a quadruple expansion en^^ine respectively. 
COMPOUNDING: .syv; Lauc eny, 

COMPOUND PIER, nn architectural term for a pier {q,v.) 
or column {q.v,) consisting of a number of vertical members or 
mouldings clustered around or attached to a central mass. It 
developed in Roman architecture Co allow u single pier to support 
several arches. In the Romane.s<iue and Gothic pirriods the idea 
was worked out in a more complicated way in order to furnish 
support, or the appearance of supp<jrt, not only for cross, diag- 
onal and wall ribs, but often to carry the main elements of the 
arch mouldings. In some ciuses in the late Gothic work of France 
and Germany, the mouldings of a compound pier arc the identical 
mouldings of the arch or ribs carried down to the ground without 
a capital. Compound piers arc usually built of continuous layers 
of stone, but occasionally, in English work, the clustering shafts 
are independent and sometimes of a different material 

COMPRADOR, originally* a native servant in European 
households in the East, but now the name given to the native 
managers in European business houses in China, and also to native 
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contractors supplying ships in the Philippines and elsewhere in the 
East. The word is Portuguese, from Lat. compararCj to procure 
COMPRESSED AIR, It would be possible to enumerate 
some 200 distinct applications of compressed air in the operation 
of machines and in manufacturing processes. No other power 
agent has such a varied range of uses, or is so conveniently 
stored and conveyed. Its applications may be broadly divided 



Diagram showing the mechanism of a single-acting air com- 
pressor 


Air, compressed to exert pressures varying from a few pounds to several 
thousand pounds per sq. inch, is a power agent of fjreal utility, employed in 
some 200 different ways. Two of its most familiar uses arc in Instruments 
for breaking up roads, and in those for spraying paint on largo surfaces 

into free and enclosed action. In the former category arc, for 
instance, the air-jets for cleaning machinery and fabrics, the 
nozzles for feeding air to gas and oil burners, the air-lifts for 
pumping, and operations such as the blowing out of tanks in sub- 
marines and oil ships, glass blowing, sand-blasting, and the 
.spraying of whitewash, distemper, paint, varni.sh and enamel 
These spraying processes are far more economic than the brush 
methods. In one case a ship reciuired the services of six men for 
136 hours to paint by hand, while with compres.sed-air spraying 
a similar .ship was painted by two men in 40 hours. 

The category of enclosed action comprises scores of methods 
wherein the air acts in a cylinder to give a ]>ower movement, or 
is otherwise confined, in portable pneumatic hammers for 
chipping, riveting, caulking, rock drilling, concrete ]>reaking and 
sand ramming, and in the rotating tools for drilling, reaming, 
tapping, grinding, bufiing, tube expanding and boiler-tube clean- 
ing. Hoists, crane.s, jacks and foundry moulding-machines, as 
well a,s forging and planishing hammer.s, resembling stciim ham- 
mers in general type, are used in large numbers, and there are 
also chucks for machine-tools, to grip j)ieccs of work on the )nove- 
ment of a hand or foot lever. Many actions on machines, which 
would otherwise be slowly and kiboriously performotl by hum], 
are effected in an instant by a pneumatic cylinder. Some kinds of 
engines, including those for torprciocs and coal-cutters, are air- 
driven, as are locomotives when fire or sparking is inadmissible. 
In railway service there arc the air-brakes and the pneumatic sig- 
nalling and switching apparatus. Large gas and oil engiut^s an; 
started up by a charge of compressed air, while caissons and tunnel 
shields arc worked with its help. Other equipment. s for which it 
must be employed are those used in wreck raising and diving. In 
several industries testing Is effected with air, besides inflation and 
the agitation of liquids. 

Air pressures vary from a few to many thousand poun<ls per 
.square inch. A hand compressor is used for small demands. 
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Power-driven niachincs include those actuated by belt [>ulIoy, 
steam cylinder, electric motor, ^^as, oil or petrol (s^asokne) enj^ine 
— the last especially for portable outfits for road-breaking. Single- 
acting compressors take in air through an in let -valve at one stroke 
of the piston and force it through a discharge-valve to the stor- 
age receiver on the return stroke. This is sketched in the hgnre. 
Double-acting compressors have two sets of vaKes, and deliver air 
at each stroke. Single-stage mtichines efieet the comi)ression at tme 
operation, multi-stage in a succession of cylinders, varying from 
two to five. 

As the act of compression generates heat, all i omjire.ssors must 
he fitted with means for cooling. In small ones tins are cast on the 
cylinder, in others a water-jacket snrround.s (lie cylinder. hitcT- 
cooleis are ])lacecl between the stag(‘s in miihi-slage outfits, to 
abstract the heat from the air l)y bringing it into contact with 
large water-cooled surfaces. When large volumes of air are re- 
quired at a moderate pressure, e.g., in mining, a turho-compivs.sor 
is to be preferred to the reciprocating type. 

COMPRESSION. This word is applied to many indiistriil 
processes, including the reduction in volume of air and g.ises for 
use or storage purposes, that of loose substances for convenitaice 
of transport, Iluid compression in steel ingot making to drive out 
ga.ses and produce sound steel, the testing of materials by forct-s 
(ending to crush them and the j)roducti()ii of ga.soline from natural 
gas. in steam-i‘ngine cylinders the .si (‘am is t omiiri's.^ial at the end 
of the stroke, to exert a cushioning elfecl, and to pri'vent sudden 
shock to the parts at reversal. Higher spei‘cls and smoother work- 
ing are thus ])ossible. In gas, petrol and oil-('ngines ('onipn‘s>it)n 
has a vital effect on the (efficiency, and (l(‘[)t*n(ls largely on the 
accuracy of bore of the cylinder, and (he fit of the jiLston, pi.>l on- 
rings and the valves. Coinpre.^sion has two principal n‘snlt.s with 
regard to a mixture of gas and air; it rai.s(*s the teiap(*ra(ure, and 
also prucluce.s a more intimate mixture, through which the' (lame 
spreads more ra[ii(Ily than it w'ould do in an unconipre.s.sed mix- 
ture. Compression ratio is the ratio betw'etui (he. volume of gas 
In the. cylinder with the piston at the outer <‘nd of its stroke, and 
the compressed volume when the piston is at (he other etui of its 
stroke. The degn‘e. of compression must he determined by the 
ignition temperatun* of the t harge, which varies in different fuels. 
For instance, in the cylinder of a gas engine using tlie ordinary 


town supply, the pressure ordinarily will not exceed 300 lb. per 
sq.in, Fre-ignition ignition during compression stroke) may 
be due to over-compression, and occurs when a certain supply of 
gas is changed for another kind, or when the gas comes in contact 
with overheated parts in the system, or when hot gases from the 
previous cycle arc retained. The greatest pressures are used in 
the Diesel engine, in order to raise the temperature to a sufficient 
degree to ignite oil as it is sprayed into the cylinder gradually at 
the conclusion of the compressive stroke (see fig.). In practice, 
these raxige from about 450 to 480 lb. per square inch, the result- 


ant tomiiL'rature being about 1,000''. 'rhi> Is sufficient to cover 
the requirement.'^ for cold .'^larting A ItAver ])n*.<Mi!e ran ho used 
when a hot bulb, or .similar heating d(‘viL(‘, is emjiloyed; lower 
compression aUcAvs a Iight(.T construction of the engine parts. 

COMPROMISE, a teim, meaning stridly a joint agreement, 
which has come to signify such a sett lenient a.- involves a mutual 
adju.stnient, with a surrender of pait of eacli paity’.s claim. The 
equivalent word in Latin languages is trari'saefii* and it.■^ tkaavatives. 

COMPROMISE MEASURES OF 1850 , in American his- 
tory, a series of mea.siires the object of wliiJi was the sc'tilemenL 
of five (pieslions in disiiute between tin' pro-.'davery and anti- 
slavery factions in tin; United Stati'.'^, 'I'liret* of lliese ({ne.stions 
grc'w out (»f the anne.vation of d'exas and the* a('<jul^if ion of western 
territory as a result of the Me.xicin War. settlers who had 

llockt‘d to C'alifornia aftc‘r the di.'^c'ovtTy of gadd in iS.pS adot)tcd 
an anti-slavery State constitution on Oct iHpg and applied 
for admission into the Union. In the ^u'cond pine it was neces- 
.‘-ary to f<jnn a territorial UiOviTninent lor llu' ri'inainder of the 
territorv' a('f(uin*(l from Me.xico. iin hiding that now otiupied by 
Nevada and Utah, and parts of Wyoming, Colorado. Arizona and 
New Me.xico. The fundamental is.sue was in regard to the ad- 
nii.«^sion of slavery into, or the ext'ln.-^ion of slavery from, this 
region, ’’i'hirdly, tht‘re was a dispute over tlu* western boundary 
of I'caxas. Should the Rio (Irande be tlu' line of division north 
of Mc'xico, or sliould an arbitrary l»omidary In* establisinal farther 
to (ht‘ t'a.^lward; in other words, slionkl a lonsiderabh* jnirl of 
the u(‘w territory be cmlainly opeiu'd to .^lavcny as a ]jnrt of 
Texas, or po.ssibly clo.stfd to it as a }»art of the* organizt'd territorial 
st*('ti(>n.^ Lh'.deriying tdl of (hest* i.ssues was, ot lamrse. the; gnait 
moral and pc.ditical problem a.'^ to whether .^l:ivi‘ry was to be 
( on tim'd (0 Ihc^ south-eastern section (;f th<‘ conntry or be per- 
mitted to s{)n‘ad to (hc‘ hacilic. I'he two (|uesti(;ns not growing 
(Hit (;f th(‘ Mt‘xican War were in regard to the abolition of the 
.'-lave' trad(‘ in tlu' District of ('oluinida, ami tin* p.issagt* of a new 
lugitivc slav(‘ law 

Uorigre.ss mt‘l on Dch'. ?», rS49. Xen'ther faction wa.s strong 
enough in both houses to carry out its own programme, and it 
.seemed fora time* that nothing would b»‘ dotie. Da Jan, .nj, 1850, 
Henry ('lay pn‘st‘nted the famous n‘soluti«»n which camstiluted 
the basi.s of the ultimate com{)roinire. His idea w,as to c(mibiuc the 
more conrervativi* ek'rnents of both se< turns in favour of ;i set- 
tlement which would concede tht* Southern vu^w (a) two ([uea- 
tions, the Nortliern view on two, and the balaiut* th(‘ fifth. Daniel 
Welister .supported the plan in his great spee< h of March 7, 
alth<mgh in doing so lie alienated many of his fornuu* admirers. 
Opposed to th(* con.'-erval-ive.s Wf'n* tii<‘ (‘xln'inists of the North, 
led by William H. S(‘ward ami Salmon l\ ('base, and those of the 
South, l(‘d by Jtdlerson Davis. Mt^.sl of the measures were re- 
jcHed and the whok^ plan .st'enu'd likely to fail, when the situation 
was changed by the death (»f Prt*si(k'nt Taylor and th«‘ accession 
of Millard Fillmore on July tj, 1850. 'Fhe intluenee of the adminis- 
tration was now thrown in hivour of the, eompromi.se. Under 
a tacit understanding of the moderates to vote together, five 
separate, bills were passed, and were signed by the pn'sident be- 
tween Sejit. 9 and 20, 1.S50. California was admitted as a free 
State, and the skive trade wais aholi.shed in the District of C-oIum- 
bia; those wore concessions to the North. New Mexico (then 
including the iiresent Arizona) and Utah wen' organized without 
any prohibition of slavery (each being left fn^e to decide for or 
against, on admission to Statehood), and a rigid fugitive slave 
law was enacted; these were concessions to the South. Texas 
(q.v,) was comiHjlIed to give up much of the western land to 
which it had a good claim, and received in return {f;io,ooo,ooo. 

This legislation had several important results. It helped to 
postpone secession and civil war for a decade, during which time 
the north-west was growing more wealthy and more populous, and 
was being brought into closer rtdations with the north-east. It 
divided the Whigs into “Cotton Whigs'' and “Conscience Whigs,*' 
and in time led to the downfall of the party. In the third place, 
the rejection of the Wilmot Proviso and the acceptance (as re- 
gards New Mexico and Utah) of “Squatter Sovereignty** meant 
the adoption of a new principle in dealing with slavery in the ter- 



THE cycle in a 4-STftOKE DIESEL ENGINE, SHOWING THE ACTION OF 
THE VALVES THROUGHOUT ONE REVOLUTION 

Th(s comprowlon U vory high )n this engine, pivlno sufficient temperature to 
the a(r to Ionite the charoe of oil Injeoted for the working stroke 
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ritories, which, ailhoup:li il did not apply to the same Icrriton', was 
antagonistic to the Missouri C'vm^promise of 1S20. The seciuel 
was the repeal of the ^Missouri Comi)romise in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill of 1S54. Fourthly, the (“iiforcement of the fugitive I 
slave law aroused a fivling of bitlt'rness in the North which * 
helped cveiuually to bring on the war, and helped to make it, when 
it came, ciuite as nuuh an anti-slavery crusade as a struggle for 
the integral preservation of the Ibdon. The compromise measures 
are sumetimt's spoken of (mllectively as the Omnibus bill, owing 
to their liaving b(a‘n giou|H‘d originally — ^when first re])orted 
(May 8) to thc‘. Staiate — into one liill. 1 

The best account of the ahoee Chunpromiscs is to be found in J. F. 
Rhodes, Hbtary of the (huled Shitrs from the Compromhc of iSyo, 
vol. i. (iSc; 0 j. See also "f. ('. Smith, PurlJrs and Slavrrv ( igoO). 

(\V. R. Sm.) 

COMPSA, aiiciimt city of the Ilirpiili, Itai}', near the sources 
of the Aufidus, on (he boundary of Lucauia and not far from 
that of Apulia, on a ridge i ,cy).S It. alxive sea-level. It was betrayed 
to Piannibnl in 216 n.r. after the dcleat of C'annae, ])ut recaptured 
two years later. It was probably occupied by Sulla in Sg n and 
it was the scene of (he death of T. Annius Alilo in 4S h.c. 

COMPTON, ARTHUR HOLLY (1S02- j, American 
physicist, was boni in Wooster, t)., on Sept. 10, t<Sc)n Clraduatlng 
in 1913 at the College of Wooster, he pursucul further studies 
at Princeton university, from which in igib he rcc(‘iveil the degrcie 
of doctor of philo.sophy. He was Instructor in physics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in and research physicist for the 

Weslinghouse Light comiiany of Kast Pittsburgh, Pa„ in 1917--19. 
After a year (t9n)~20) of research at t'ambridge univm'sily, Eng- 
hnd, he became jirofessor and head of the deparlnK'nt of physics 
in Washington univc‘r.sity at St. Louis, IMo. In 1923 he wa.s made 
professor of physics in the University of ('liicago. He made note- 
worthy investigations on liu‘ eaith’s rotation, on the sjieiific heal 
of solids and espi‘cially on X-rays, H(‘ nu'asured (he wave-length 
of the hard gamma rays and discovered tlui (‘hange in (he wave- 
length of X-rays when scattered and also the total njileetion of 
X-rays. With C. H. Ilagenow, he elh'cted the comi)lete polariza- 
tion of X-rays and, witli R, L. Doan, obtained X-ray spectra from 
ruled gratings. In recognition of his achievements in research he 
was awarded in 1927, jointly with ('. T. R. Wilson, of Kiigland, 
the Nobel prize for physics. In atldition to numerous scientific 
articles he publishtxl Sveondnry Riulhitivn^ Produced hy X-rays 
(1922) and X-rays and Ehn Irons 
COMPTON, HENRY (ib,v!-"i7i3), English divine, was 
cducatecl at QuecaPs t'ollege, tlien I ravelled in ICurope, 

and was made bishop of Oxford in i (>74* and in the folkmaiig year 
was translated to the see of Lomlon. He was also appointed a 
member of the privy council, and was eni rusted with education 
of the two princesses — Mary and Anne. He showed unusual lib- 
erality to Protestant disse.nters and held several conferences wdlh 
the clergy of hi.s diocese 011 th(? sul)jecl of reunion with Iluan. On 
the accession of James H. he conseciuenily lost his seal in lh(* 
council and his deanery in the ('haj[>cl Royal; and for his finn- 
ness in refusing to suspend John Sharp, rector of St. Uiles's-in- 
thc-Fields, w^hosc nnti-papal writings had rcndcTcd him obnoxious 
to the king, he was himself susi)ended. At the Revolution Comp- 
ton's old position was reston^rl to him; and he was chosen as one 
of the commissioners for revising tlie. liturgy. During the reign 
of Anne he remaine<l a member of the privy council, and wa.s one 
of the commissioners appointed to arrange the b^ms of the union 
of England and Scotland- Ho died at Fulliam on July 7, 1713, 
He published, besides .se^'oraJ theologii'ul works, A Translation 
from the Italian of the Life of Donna Olympia Maladichini, %o/iO 
governed the Church during the lime of Pope InmccM A\, which 
was from the year 1644 to x6s5 (1667), and A TransUttlon from 
the French of the Jesuits* Intrigues ( 1669). 

COMPTON, a city of Los Angeles county, California, ILS.A., 
midway between Los Angeles and I^ong Beach, It is served by the 
Southern l^acific and the Pacific Electric ruilwaj's. In 1920 the 
population was 1,498; in uj^o it was 12,516 by the Federal census. 
Compton is in a market-gardening region, and is surrounded by 
producing oil wells, oil storage farms and refineries. The joint 


harbour of Los Angeles and Long Beach is but a few miles clis- 
taiil. t)n the southern border of the city is the new freight - 
classification yard of the Southern Pacific Company. The city 
is a residential suburb, and it also has substantial manufacturing 
industries of its own, whose products include rubber lyres, water 
bottles and fruit jars, ladders, tools and equipment for oil wells, 
and cooling lowers for gasolene plants. Compton was founded 
about iS6S, was incorporated as a city of the sixth class in fSSS 
and as a city of the fifth class in 1925. The new charter provides 
for a planning commission and for a city-manager form of 
government . 

COMPTON EFFECT. The Compton Effect is the change 
in (iLiality of a beam of X-rays when it is scattered. Imagine 

that a piece of iiaper when held 
between the eyes and a green light 
appears green, but that when lh(* 
paper is moved to a j)osilion at 
right angles with the light its 
colour changes t oj^ellow, and \vhen 
turned to the opposite side, from 
the light its colour becomes red. 
Such a change in colour would 
correspond to the increase in 
wave-length which X-rays undergo when they are scatten'd, a 
small change whtm scattered at a small angle, but a larger ilithu'- 
ence for the rays scattered at a large angle. This phenonKmon 
owes its chief interc.st to the. fact that it indicates a corpuscular 
structure for X-rays. 

History. — The earliest experiments on secondary X-ray.s 
showed a difference in the penetrating power of the primary and 
the .secondary rays. Barkla and his collaboralor.s found (190S) 
that the .secondary X-rays from heavy edemenis consist mostly of 
lluon‘scent radiations characteristic of the radiating ek^meiil, and 
that it is the presence of these lliK^resccnl rays v»?hich is chiiMly 
responsible for the gnudor absorbability of the .secondary rays. 
Later experiments, showed, however, a measurable difference in 
penetration even for the rays coming from light elements, such as 
carbon, from which no such lluorescent rays are emittetl. It was 
established liy J. A. Clray (1920) that in such castes the change 
in (|uality was an accoinpanimenl of the process of .scattering or 
diffuse rellection of the primary X-rays. A spot Iroscopic simly of 
the scattered X-rays by A. If C'ompton (1923 ) revealed the fact 



that different primary wave-lengfhs are increased in wavo-lcnglh 
l>y the same amount when the. rays are scattered, and he showed 
at (he same time that this change could be explained if the X-rays 
arc corpuscular in nature. 

The Experiment and Its Explanation. — According to the 
theory that X-rays consist of electromagnetic waves, scatieretl 
X-rays arc similar to an echo. When an X-ray wave passes 
through a piece of paper composed of electrons, ca<uh electron is 
set in vibration by the wave ami, becau.se of its forc<‘d vibrations, 
emits a new wave which goes in all directions as a scatt<*r(^fi X-ray. 
The number of vibrations of these new waves second is the 
same a.s the number of vibrations of the electron, which is in turn 
the same as the frequency of the original X-rays. Experiment, 
however, shows that the frequency of the scattered rays is less 
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than that ol' the primary rays. This prediction of the wave 
theory of X-ra3's is thus incorrecL. 

The corpuscular theory of the scatterinp; i^rocess supposes that 
each X-ray particle, or •‘photon"’ may collide with an electron 
of the scattering material and bounce off In tipf i is shown a dia- 
jirani of such a collision. The photon strikes the electron at O. 
and bounces off toward P, while the electron recoils from the im- 
pact in the direction OQ. The 
collision is supposed to be elastic; 

])ut a part of the energy of the 
jihoton is spent on the recoiling 
electron. It follows that the dc- 
dected or scattered photon must 
have less energy than it had be- 
fore the collision. Such a decrease 
in the energy of the photon would 
be described in the language 
of the wave theory as a decrease 
in frequency or an increase in 
wave-length of the scattert‘(l X- 
ray, (See Qltanthm Theory. ) 

As W'e shall show later, the 
photon theory can be put in a 
quantitative form, in which it pre- 
dicts an increase in wave-length 
of the X-rays due to the scatter- 
ing process of 2-4.7X10 — 

cos ((> ) centimetre, where </>is the 
angle between (he primary and 
the scattered rays. 

A diagram of the apparatus 
ust‘d for testing this prediction is 
shown in Ag. 2. X-rays pass 
through a radial or R, whicli may 
be for example .a block of carbon 
or parafim. Some of tlie rays an* 
scattered through slits r and 2 
into the X-ray si)i;ctrometer. In 
this instrument a crystal of cal- 
cile lakes the place of tlie prism 
or the grating of an optical spec- 
Irometer and spreads the rays into 
a Kspectrum, which is examined by (he ionmtiou cham]}er. (See 
Spectroscopy: Roenitjen Rav. i lly placing the X-rny tube be- 
fore the slits in plactt of the radiator, the spectrum of the primary 
X-rays can be compared with (hat of the scattered rays. 

Fig. 3 compares the spectrum of the primary X-rays with the 
spectrum of lhe.se rays after they hin'e been scattered by ii block 
of graphite. The upper curve shows a \wominent line in the X-ray 
spectrum of molyl)denum. The lowv.r curves show the spectrum 
of these rays after being scattered from graphite at three different 
angles. In each case, in ud<litiou to a line of the original w-avc- 
length, there appears a more" prominent line of increased wave- 
length. Measurement .s on spectra of this type have shown that 
the difference in wave-length between the two sets of lines is 
given accurately by the formula 2-42Xio*"‘‘^X(i— cos<;^>) cm. as 
predict eel by the photon theory. 
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The ime whose wave-length has not been changed is <*all(*d the 
“unmodilietr^ line. It may be accounted for as due to photons de- 
(leclecl by electrons that are loo tightly held in the atom to recoil 
from the impact of the photon. 

The Recoil Electrons, — ^\Vc have seen that, according to the 
photon theory, when an X-ray particle collides with ?m electron, 
the electron recoils from the impact unless held too tightly by its 
atom. Electrons recoiling in this manner were cliscovereil inde- 
pendently by C. T. R. Wilson and W. Bolhc (1923) a few months 
after their prediction. Fig. 4 is a photograph of the trails of four 
such recoil electrons, taken by ikeuti, using Wilson's method. It 
will be seen that the tracks of these electrons start nearly in the 
direction of the X-ray beam, as they should if they arc recoiling 
from deflected X-ray photons. In fact a detailed study of such 
photographs shows that the number of these trails is about equal 


to the number ol photons of scattered X-rays, and (hat their 
directions and rang(‘s arc in good accord with the predictions of 
the photon theory. 

The corpuscular character of the scattered X-rays is shown 
most clearly by tracing the path of a photon after it has collided 
with an electron. This has been done (Compton and Simon, 
1925 I in (he manner shown diagranimatically in Ag 5. A feeble 
beam of X-rays is admitted into a cloud e.xqian.sioii ihamber of 
the type devised by Wilson to show the trails left by fast moving 
electrons. A photon is scattered by an electron at O, and the trail 
of the electron as it rt‘coils is visible. If it starts along the line 
DC, (he X-ray particle must have proceedfd in the direction QP^ 
deiennined by the usual mechanical laws of elastic collisions. The 
detlected photon can make itself visible by exi'iting a s(‘cond high- 
sp<*(‘(l partich' before it escai)es through the wail of the chamber. 
The track at A repre.simts such an occurrence. When siK'h a sec- 
ond track appears it is possible to trai'o the [>aih followed by the 
X-ray particle after its collision with the first electron. U the 
scattered X-ra^-s did not consist of particles, hut were propagated 
as waves sjin'ading in all directions, when a .second eh^droii ap- 
pears, there is no more reason why if should o< cur at A than at 
some other position such as 15 . The fact that in the (Lxperiinents 
the scattered ray excited secondary electrons lU'ar the line OP, 
determined by the angle of recoil O, means that the X-rays go in 
definite directions. 

Unless there is some improbably large error in the experiments, 
we may thcTcfore infer that scattered X-rays go as discrete parti- 
cles in definite directions. At the same linn*, experiments on the 
diffraction, interference and polarization of light and X-rays, and 
on electrical oscillations associated with eha trie waves, can leave 
no doubt but that electromagnetic radiation has the properties of 
waves. No ,satisfactory explanation has as yi*t been offered of 
how radiation may have at the same lime tlu* properii(*s of waves 
and (ho.se of particles. Such a reconcilinti<jn does not, however, 
seem impossible. 

^ The Photon, — ^The exiierimenl.s a.ssociated with the Compton 
Effect thus seem to establish the existence of a particle of radia- 
tion. This particle, the photon, may be cla.ssilied with the electron 
and the proton as one of the thnv ftindanumtal units of matter, 
it does not ptis.sess an electric charge* as do the {‘leDron and the 
proton, imt it does have an electric “Aeld,” that is, it exerts a 
force on an <*Iectron in its neighbourhood. It also has mass, the 
essential characteristic of mattcT, its mass being a-rqXio’*^ X 
grams, where \ is the wave-length of tlie ra, dint ion expres.sed in 
centimeters. For a hard gamma ray, of wave-length 2-4X10^" 
cm,, its mass is ccjual to that of an eleciron at rest ; but for or- 



dinary light its mass is only about 0*000005 (hat of an electron. 
The photon seems to disappear when absorbed by an atom, and to 
be created again when the atom emits radiation.' However, the 
suggestion has been made by G. N. Lewis (4926) that the photon 
is really retained by the atom and does not lose its identity. The 
motion of the photon is always with the speed of light, which in 
free space is about 3X10^^^ cm. per second. 

Calculation of the Change of Wave-length of Scattered 
X-rays. — ^The photon theory can be put in quantitative form by 
making use of Einstein’s postulate (1905) that the energy of the 
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photon is proportional to tiu* frcciuoncy of I ho corresponding wave. 
Einstein assumes that the cnerj^y of a li^hl ])arlide is 
where v is the number of vibrations pcT second of the corres- 
ponding wave and // is a univtTsal constant which has the value 
6-55X10"“^ erg seconds. For a photon moving with the velocity 
of light, the theory of relativity demands that its momentum shall 
be E/c. where c is the velocity of light, Lc , the momentum of a 



Fig. 5. — DIAGRAM SHOWING THAT A SECOND ELECTRON MAY BE EJECTED 
BY THE SCATTERED RAY AT A, BUT NOT AT It 


photon is hv/c, or its e<iuivalent ///X, whertj X is the wave-length 
of the corresixmding wav(‘. 

The mathematical statement that the total energ}'* after the 
collision betwren (Iu.‘ photon and ih<* cdectron is the same as 
before is, 


hv (i ) 

where is tht» “frecjuency" of the photon after collision, and 
\ mv^ is the kinetic energy with which the electron recoils (neg- 
lecting higher powers of w’hi<*h Ix'cotiKt important only when 
the electron s speed v is comparable with that of light ). 

The statement that thi‘ total inomentnm of the. ])hotou and 
electron along the .V axis remain.^ ecpial (o the lip, c after the col- 
lision is, to the same (iegn‘<‘ of ni)i)roxiinntion, 

/I /] / \ 

• • - ' eos <l> f mv cos 0 (.?} 


Similarly, along the T axis the momentum is 


O 


hv' , 
sm 


sin 0 


(.0 


In these thr<‘e ('filiations we havt' three unknown <311:111! it ies, 
— V and 0 <in the experiments </> is usindly known), for which 
the equations may he solved. It is more, convenient, however, to 
express the results of the solution thus: 

5 X=X' — X — — ** <‘os </>) "’(i — cos<A) (4) 

mi 


iw/r hvy,':.a cos'- f^(approx.) (5) 

cot 0 - -* (I'i fi) lao (fO 

where a'^h/mc X. 'I'hese. <uiuniion.s rei>rescnl tlic solutions of 
equations (i), (.3) and except for higher powers of V"/r”. 
Equations (4) and (6) arc exact solutions if the relativity expres- 
sions for the kinetic energy and nifunentunt of the electron are 
used. 

Equation (4) expressc'S the. difhTencc in wave-length between 
the two sets of lines shown in fig, 3, It has Ijeen found to he as 
accurate as our knowledge of the constants, //, w, ami c. K(|uation 
(S) describes the motion of the recoil electrons and has been 
found to agree with the experiments. The hist cciuation (6) bus 
been verified by experiments such as that pictured in fig. 5. 

BiRi.toGRAPHy. — A. 11. Compton, X-^Rays and JUrrtrom 
E. N. da C. Amlnidc, The Simetrure of the Atom {1927); .w also 
A. H. Compton, in Physical Review (1933); C, ' 1 \ K. Wilson, in 
^oc. Roy, Sac. 4 . (r923) ; A. H. Compton and A, W. Simon, in 
Physical Review (1925), hot he and Gdger, in Zeits. fur Physrk (1925). 
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COMPTROLLER or CONTROLLER, the title of an offi- 
cial whose business primarily was to examine and lake* charge of 
accounts, hence to direct or control; e.g., the English comptroller of 


the household, comptroller and auditor-general (head of the 
exchequer and audit department ), comptroller-general of patents, 
etc, comptroller-general (head of the national debt office). The 
word is frequently spelt controller ^ as in controller of the n:ivy, 
controller of the stationery office. The word is used in the same 
sense in the United States, as comptroller of the Treasury, an 
official who examines accounts and signs drafts, and comptroIU'r 
of the currency, who administers the law relating to the national 
banks. In the United States a comptroller is also a })rincii)al busi- 
ness executive officer whose duty it is to translate information 
ohhiined in accounting and business records into instruments for 
administrative control. The general auditor i.s responsible to him, 
and his department deals with fiuestions of insurance, compensa- 
tion, taxation and costs. 

COMPURGATION or LAW WAGER, a method of de- 
fence common to many of the tribes which overran the Roman 
empire and to the Welsh, and subsequently adopted by the 
(ffiiirch. 3 f the defendant could get a certain number of {)ersons 
(compurgators) to support his denial on oath of the charge, he 
won his case. 

COMPUTING MACHINES: .sec Mathematical I.vstrtt- 

MENTS. 

COMSTOCK, ANNA BOTSFORD ( 1854 - 1930 ), Amcri- 

can naturalist and wood-engraver, was born at Otto, N.V., on Sept . 
I, 1S54. She graduated at Chamberlain institute, Randolph, N.S’., 
in 1873, and at Cornell university in 187S, and studied art at 
Cooper Union, New York city. In 1878 she married J. LI. ('oin- 
stock iq,v). As a wood-engraver she attained success with nature 
sul)j(‘cts and exhibited engravings at the World's Columbian ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893 and at other important oxpo.sitions. 
She became an influential advocate of nature-study in education 
and, following a wide exijcrience in university extension work in 
this fi('ld, was made in 1913 assistant i)rofessor and in 19 jo, pro- 
fes.sor of nature-study in Cornell university. Among her published 
works are: oj the Six-Footed (1903); How to Know the 

lUitterfUcSj with J. H. Comstock (1904); Handbook oj Nature- 
Study (Ithaca, N.Y., T()n, j6lh ed., 1925); The Pci Booh 
(1914); Bird, Animal, Tree, and Plant Notebooks (1914); and 
Trees at Leisure (1916). 

COMSTOCK, ANTHONY (1X44-1915), American anti- 
vice cru.sader, was born at Ni*w (.'anaan, C'.onn., on March 7, 1844. 
He receiv'ed a high school education, and served (rxr)3-65) with 
the i7lh Connecticut Regiment in the C.ivil War. In 1872 he 
became an active worker with the Young Men's ('hristian As.so- 
cKition in New York city and devoted himself chh'lly to the 
suppression of salacious literature. He was instrumental in organ- 
izing the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice in 1873, 
and was appointed chief special agent of the society. In the 
same year he was able lo seeun*. the passage of the so-called C'om- 
stock Laws of i<S73 through the IVderal Congress, and was ap- 
j>ointcd special agent of the Post Office Department, h'or many 
years he carried on an energetic pro.secution of such establish- 
ments, literature and practices as h(i deemed immoral and in- 
jurious to the public. He died in New York city on Sept. 21, 191 5. 

See H. Broun and M. Leech, Anthony Comstock, Roundsman nj 
the Lord (1927). 

COMSTOCK, JOHN HENRY American 

(MTloniologist. w:is born in Janesvilk^, Wis., on h’eb. 24, 1849. After 
his graduation at Cornell university in 1874, be pursued further 
study at Yale university in 1874-75 and at the University of 
Leipzig in 1888-189. He wa.s instructor and assistant professor 
of entomology in 1875-78 at Cornell university, and, after serving 
as U.S. entomologist at Washington in 1879-81, was made profes- 
sor of entomology at Cornell univer.sity and continued in that 
chair until 1914 when he became professor emeritus. By his 
influential work as a teacher and by his researches and writings, 
he contributed notably to the advancement of *(5111 omological 
srienco, and rose to foremost rank among American entomologist.s. 
Besides numerous articles in scientific journals his published 
writings include: A Manual on the Study of Insects, with Anna 
Botsford Comstock (Ithaca, N.Y., 1H95, 1904, 1907); Insect Life 
(1897, 1891); Introduction to Entomology (Ithaca, 1888, 1920, 
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1924 ) ; How to Know tho Butterflies y with Anna B. Comstock 
(r904); The Spider Book (1912); and The IVin^s of Insects 
(Ithaca. 191S). 

COMTE, AUGUSTE (ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE 
FRANCOIS XAVIER) (1708-1S57), French Positive philos- 
opher, was born on Jan. ig, 170S, at Montpellier, where his father 
was a rccciver-;;eneral of taxes for the district. He went first to 
the local school, and in 181^ to the Ecole Potytechnique, where he 
displayed, in addition to jicreat intelligence, the strenuous applica- 
tion that marked him all his life. His tendency to rebellion against 
authorit}’, however, was also strongly developed already, and be- 
fore he had been there five years he was involved in a mutiny 
which re.sulled in the break-up of the school. In 18 r6 he returned 
to Paris to make his living by teaching mathematics. 

Saint-Simon. — About 1818 Comte became associated wdth 
Saint-Simon, who was destined to exercise a very decisive in- 
tluence upon the turn of his speculation. In after years he so 
far forgot himself as to write of Saint-Simon as a de[)raved 
quack, and to deplore his connection with him as purely mis- 
chievous. While the connection lasted he thought very differently. | 
Saint-Simon is described as the most estimable and lovable of | 
men, and the most delightful in his relations; he is one of the j 
mo.st w'orthy of iihilosophers. The most cursory glance into 
Saint-Simon’s writings is enough to reveal the thread of con- | 
nection between the ingenious visionaiy and the s3^s^ematic j 
thinker, though this is not to deny either Comic’s originality of 
thought or his superiority to Saint-Simon It was undoubtedly | 
Saint-Simon who launched him, to take Comte’s own word, by 
suggesting what became the two starting points of the Comti.sl 
.system — first, that political phenomena are as capable of being 
grouped under laws as other phenomena; and second, that the 
true destination of philosophy must be social, and the true olijecl 
of the thinker, the reorganization of the moral, religious ami 
political systems. The occasion resulting in the breach between 
them (1824) was an attempt on Saint-Simon’s part to jirint a 
production of Comte’s ns if it were in some sort connected with 
Sainl-Simou’s schemes of social reorganization. Not only was the 
breach not repaired, l)ul long afterwards Comte, as we have said, 
■with painful ungraciemsness took to calling the cncourager of his 
youth by very hard names. 

In La Product a ur Comte began to expound the philosophic idea.s 
that WTre now maturing in his mind. He announced a course of 
lectures (1826), which it was hoped would bring money as well 
as fame, and which were to be the first dogmatic exposition of the 
Positive philosophy. These attracted hearers so eminent a.s Hum- 
boldt I he cosmoiogist, X^oinsot the geometer, and Blainville the 
physiologist. 

Unhappily, after the third lecture of the course, Comte .suffered 
a severe attack of cerebral derangement. He did not recover 
his health for more than a year, and as soon as convalescence set 
in be ■was seized by so profound a melancholy at the disaster 
which had thus overtakeu him, that he threw himself into the 
Seine. Fortunately he was rescued, and the shock did not stay his 
return to mental soundness. 

The Course of Positive Philosophy began to be published in 
1S30: the lectures were renewed in 1828. In 1833 he was appointed 
exatnincr of the boys -who in the various provincial schools 
aspired to enter the ficole Poiytechnique at Paris. This and 
two other engagements as a teacher of mathematics secured 
him an income of some £400 a year. He made M. Guizot, then 
Louis Philippe’s minister, the important proposal to establish a 
chair of general history of the sciences. If there are four chairs, 
he argued, devoted to the history of philosophy, that is to say, 
the minute study of all sorts of dreams and aberrations through 
the ages, surely there ought to be at least one to explain the 
formation and progress of our real knowledge. This wise sugges- 
tion, still unfulfilled, was at first welcomed, according to Comte^s 
own account, by Guizot’s philosophic instinct, and then repulsed 
by his * ‘metaphysical rancour.” 

Every year from 1831 to 1848 he delivered a course of gratui- 
tous lectures on astronomy, and this public spirit showed itself 
in other ways. He was imprisoned for refusing to serve in the 


National guard, his position being that, as a republican, though 
he would not take arms against the new monarchy, he would take 
no oath to defend it. His only relaxation was the opera, to which 
he was devoted. 

In 1842, as already stated, the In'^l volume of tiu* PiKsiiivr Phil- 
osophy was given to the public; but instead of the contentment 
which he had earned by 12 year.s’ hard work, C'omte louiid him- 
self in the midst of a sea of small trouLde. Fir.st in iS.p'’ he sep- 
arated from his wife Next, a lawsuit 'Ailh his publisher, who 
inserted in the sixtli volume a ])rotosl against a certain footnote, 
in which C’omle had used somt‘ hard words about Arago, Comte 
threw him.seif into the suit with energy and won it. dliird and 
worst of all, in a. preface to the sixth volume, he deliberately 
ang(Ted the men on whom deperul^'d iiis annual rc‘-eIection to 
the post of examiner for the Tolytechnii sthool. The result was 
that he lost the appointment, and with it. one half of his in- 
come. This was the occasicin of an eia'^ode which is of more than 
merely personal intert“-t. 

J. S. Mill was in coires[)oii(ienct‘ with Comte liefore 1842. 
He had been greatly inijire.ssed by Comte* s philosophic ideas; 
Mill admits that his own System of Loiflc owes many valuable 
thoughts to Comte, and that, in the portion of that woik which 
treat.s of the logic of the moral stiences, a radical impiovemenl in 
the conceptions of logical method was derived froni tht; Positive 
Philosophy, '‘fheir corrt‘sj)on(l(‘nre Lurneti ]>rinei{)ally ui)On the 
questions of the etiuality between men ami women, anrl of the 
(‘Xpeclienry and con.srilution of a .saeenloi.d or spiritual order. 
When Comte found himself strailemal, he ct«ntit!e<i the entire 
circumstances to Mill. As might be suppo.-eil by those who know 
the affectionate anxiety with which Mill regarded the welfare 
of any one whom he Ixdievtal to bt* doing good work in the world, 
he at once took pain.s to have ConileV It).-s of im-omtj made up 
to him, until Comte should have hail time to repair that loss by 
his own endeavour. Mill persuaded (ln»tt*.. Moiesworth, and 
Raike.s Currie (0 advance the sum of £2.10 At the end of the year 
(1845) Comte had taken no step.s to (‘tiabh* himself to dispense 
with the aid of the three Englishmen. Mill a[>p{ied to them again, 
but with the exception of ClroUg wlm sv‘nl a small sum, they gave 
C'omle to understand that they extn'ited him to earn his own 
living, hlill had suggested to C'omte that he should write articles 
for the English pirriodicals, and expres.st*d his own willingness to 
tran.slate any sudi articles from Frenth. Comtt^ at first fell 
in with the plan, hut he .speedily surpriMsI and disconauded Mill 
by boldly taking u}^ the po.rition of “high moral nuigisirate,” and 
accusing the three defaulting eor.triluuor.s of a .scandalous fallinfi; 
away from right cousne.s^ ami a high minfi. Mill was chillt'd by 
these pretensions; and the corresp<in<lence came to an end. There 
is somelhmg to be sa*nl for both sides, (,'omte, regarding hinisdf 
as the promoter of a great scheme fin* the beru'fit of luimanily, 
might rea.sonably look for the support of his friends in the ful- 
filment of his design.s. hut his subsequem attitude of censorious 
condemnation jjul him entirely in the wrong. 

I'rom x 8.}5 to 1848 Comte lived as best he could, a.s well as 
made his wife her allowance, on an income of £200 a year. His 
little account books of income and outlay, with every item en- 
tered down to a few hours before his death, are accurate and neat 
enough to have satisfied an ancient Roman hoiwebolder. In 
1848, through no fault of his own, hi?» salary was reduced to X80. 
Litlre and others, with Comte’s approval, j.mblisht;d im appeal for 
sul>scriptions, and on the money thus contributed ("ornle sub- 
sisted for the remaining nine years of his life. By 1852 the sub- 
sidy produced as much as X200 a year. It is %vorth noticing that 
Mill was one of the sub-scribers, ami that continued his as- 
sistance after he had l)ccn <Iriven from Comte s society by his 
high pontifical airs, \Vc are sorry not to be able to record any 
similar trait of magnanimity on Comte’s part. His character, 
admirable as it is for firmncs.s, for intensity, for inexorable will, 
for iron devotion to what he thought the service of mankind, yet 
offers few of those softening qualities that make us love good 
men and pity had ones. 

Comte’s Literary Method.—It is best to think of him only as 
the intellectual worker, pursuing in uncoraforted obscurity the 
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laborious and al^sorbinp: task to which he had ^i’^’cn up hhs WThole 
life. His singularly rt)nscien(ious fashion of elal)orating his ideas 
made the mental strain more intense than even so exhausting a 
work as the abstract cxi)(}silion of the principles of i)()siLive science 
need have been, lie did not write clown a word until he had first 
composed the wholt* matter in his mind. Whem he had thoroughly 
moditated every .sentence*, lu* sat down to write, and then, such 
was the gri[) of his memory, the exact order of his thoughts came 
back to him, and he wrote dov;u \vhat he. had intended to write, 
without the aid (d* a note It is hardly possible, however, to 
share the admiration expressed by some of Comte’s disciples for 
his style. When ('ompared with such philosophic writing as 
Hume’s, Diderot’s, !h*rkeiey’s, then C'ointcs manner is heavy, 
laboured, monotomms, without relied' and without light. Only the 
interest of the matter prevents one from thinking of Rivarol’s 
ill-natured remark ui)oii ('ondortet, that he wrote with opium on 
a page of lead I’he general etlect is imiiressivc, not by any vir- 
tues of style, but by reason of the magnitude and importance of 
the undertaking and the visible conscituitiousncss and the grasp 
with which it is executcHl. It is by sheer strength of thought, by 
the vigorous pors])icacity with which ho .strikes the lines of 
cleavage of his subject, that he makes hi.s way into the mind of 
the reader; in the presence of gifts of this pow'er we need not 
quarrel W’ith an ungainly style 

Comte pursued one prnctice whi< h onglit to be mentioned in 
connection with his personal iii.shu-y, the practice of what he 
styled hy^ihic (t'rt'hralv. After he liacl aexjuired what he con- i 
siderod to be a .sulbcient stock of mati-rial, and this happened 
before he had coiniileted the Posilive P}iil(KSof)liy, he abstained 
from reading newspapers, n views, scientilic transactions and 
everything else, e.xcepl two or three i>«)ets (notably J)nnte) and 
the imitatio CJiristL U is true that lii,s friends kept him informed 
of what was going on in llie scientilic world. Still this partial di- 
vorce of himsidf from the recc^rd of the social and scientilic 
activity of his time, though it may save a think(*r from the de- 
plorable evils of di.sptM'.sion. moral and int<’ileclual, accounts in no 
small measure for the exaggeraltMl egoism, anti tht; absence of all 
feeling for reality which marked ('omte's later days 

In T8q5 C'omte ma.de the actjuaintance of iMadaine (lotilde de 
Vaux. Very little v.\ known about h(‘r qualitie.s. Hit letters speak 
well for her good .«en.^e aiul good f (‘cling, and it would have beoTi 
belter for Hointe’.s latiT work if she had .surviv(‘d to exert a 
wholesome restraint on his exaltation, Their fritmdship hud only 
lasted a year \vlu‘n she died (pMqO), but the juTiod wa.s long 
enough to give her intnnory a su|:)reme ascendancy in C’omtt^'s 
mind. After her death ('<mit(i was incmisolabhq Im visitc^d her 
tomb every week aiui invoketi her nit^niory three times every day, 

Comte lo.st no time, after (he coinph'lion of his Course of Post- 
live P/iUosop/iy, in ])ro(‘(‘eding with tlu* ,Sysirm of Positive Polity, 
for which the earli^T w*ork wa.s designed to be a foundation. The 
first volume wa.s published in .1851, and th (5 fourth and last in 
1854. In 1S48 when lh(‘ political air was charged with stimulating 
elements, he founded the ,Po.sitive society, with the expectation 
that it might grow into a niunion a.s pi^worful over the new revolu- 
tion as the Jacobin dub had been in the revolution of xySg. The 
hope was not fulfilled, Imt a certain number of philosophic dis- 
ciples gathered round Comte, and eventually formed themselves, 
under the guidance of the nt^w ideas of the latter half of his life, 
into a kind of church, for whose u,se was drawn up the Positivist 
Caleridar (1849), in which the names of those who had advanced 
civilization replaced the titles of the saints. Gutenberg and 
Shakespeare were among the patrons of the thirteen months in 
this calendar. In the years 1840, 1850 and 1851, Comte gave 
three courses of lectures at the Palais Royal, 'rbey were gratui- 
tous and popular, and in them he boldly advanced the whole of his 
doctrine, as well as the direct and immediate pretensions of him- 
self and his system. I'he third course ended in the following un- 
compromising terms *'fn the name of the past and of the future, 
the servants of humanity— both its philosophical and its practical 
servants — come forward to claim as their due the general direction 
of this world. Their object is to constitute at length a real Provi- 
dence in all departments — ^moral, intellectual and material. Con- 
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sequently they exclude once for all from political supremacy all 
the different servants of God — Catholic, Protc.staiU or Deist — as 
being at once behindhand and a cause of disturhanci* ” A few 
weeks after this invitation, a very different person stepped for- 
ward to constitute himself a real Providence. 

The Catechism of Positivism was published in 1852. In the 
preface Comte took occasion to express his approval of Louis 
Napoleon’s coup cP etai of the 2nd of December — ''a fortunate 
crisis which has set aside the parliamentary system and instituted 
a dictatorial republic.” Whatever we may think of the ])<)litical 
sagacity of such a judgment it is due to Comte to say that lie did 
not expect to see his dictatorial republic* transformed into a 
dynastic empire, and next, that he did expect from the Man of 
December treeclorn of the press and of public meeting. His later 
hero was the emperor Nicholas, “the only statesman in ('hriston- 
dom” — as unlucky a judgment as that which placed Dr. I’ranca in 
the Comtist Calendar Comte died of cancer on Sept. 5, TS57. 
By his will he appointed 13 executors who were to preserve his 
rooms at eo rue Monsicur-le-Prince as the beach juarlers of the 
new religion of Humanity. 

Early Writings. — In proceeding to give an outline of Comte’s 
system, we shall consider the Positive Polity as the more or le.ss 
Icgitimcatc sequel of the Positive Philosophy, notwithstanding 
the deep gulf which so eminent a critic as J. S. Mill insisted 
upon fi.xing between the earlier and the later work. Ili.s letters 
when he was a young man of one-and-twenty, and before he had 
published a word, show how strongly ])resent the social motive 
was in his mind, and in what little account he should hold his 
scientific works, if he did not perfietunlly think of their utility 
for the species. 'T feel,” he wrote, “that such scientilic reputation 
as I might acquire would give more value, more weight, mon.* 
useful influence to my political sermons.” In 1822 he publislied 
a Plan of the Sciefififir Works necessary to rcor^ianhc Society, In 
this he points out that modern society is passing through a great 
crisis, due to the conflict of (wo opposing movements; the first, 
a disorganizing movement owing to the break-up of old institu- 
tions and beliefs; the second, a movement towards a definite 
social slate, in which all means of human prosperity will receive 
their most complcU; development and most direct apiiJication. 
How is lliis crisis to be dealt with? What ore the undertakings 
necessary in order to pass successfully through it towards an 
organic slate? The answer to this is that th(T{‘ are two scries of 
works. The first is theoretic or spiritual, aiming at the develop- 
ment of a new principle of co-ordinating social relations, and the 
formation of thci system of general id(‘as which are destined to 
guide society. The second work is practical or temporal; it settles 
the distribution of power, and the institutions that arc most con- 
formable to the spirit of the system which has previously bceti 
thought out in the course of the theoretic work. As the practical 
work dqiends on the conclusions of the theoretical, the latter 
must o])viously come first in order of execution. 

In 1826 this was pushed farther in a most remarkable piece 
called Considvraiions on the Spiritual the main object 

of which is to demonstrate the necessity of instituting a spiritual 
power, distinct from the temporal i>owcr and indepeiuient of it. 
In examining the conditions of a spiritual power proper for mod- 
ern times, he indicates in so many terms the t)resence in his mind 
of a direct analogy between his proposed spiritual power and the 
functions of the catholic clergy at the lime of its great (^st vigour 
and most comi’dcte independence — that is to say from about tlie 
middle of the TJth century, until towards the end of the t^lh. 
He refers to Dc Maislre’s memorable book, Du Pape, as the most 
profound, accurate and methodical account of the old spirit tuil 
organbiation, and starts from that as the model to he adapted to 
the changed intellectual and social conditions of the modern 
time. In the Positive Philosophy, again (vol. v.p.344), he dis- 
tinctly says that Catholicism, reconstituted as a system on new 
intellectual foundations, would finally preside over tlie spiritual 
reorganization of modern society. Much else could \>c (}uotctl 
I to the same effect* If unity of career, then, means that Comte 
I from the beginning designed the institution of a spiritual power, 

I and the systematic reorganization of life, it is difficult to deny him 
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whatever credit that unity may be worth, and the credit is per- 
haps not particularly great. Even the roadaptation of the catholic 
system to a scientific doctrine was plainly in his mind 30 years 
before the final execution of Positive Polity, though it is difficult 
to believe that he foresaw the religious mysticism in which the 
task was to land him. A great analysis wa.s to precede a great 
synthesis, but it was the synthesis on which Comte's vision was 
centred from the first. Let us first sketch the nature of the 
analysis. Society is to be reorganized on the base of knowledge. 
What is the sum and significance of kno\vli‘dge? That is the <iues- 
tioii which Comte's first master-work professes to answer. 

The Law of the Three States. — The Positive Philosophy ojiens 
with the slatemenL of a certain law of which C'omte was the 
discoverer, and which has always bt*en treated both by dis- 
ciples ami dissidents as the key to his system. This is the Law 
of the Three Slates. It is as follows: Each of our leading con- 
ceptions, each branch of our knowletlge, passes successively 
through three different phases; there are three ditterent ways 
in which the human mind explains phenomena, each way follow- 
ing the other in order. These three stages arc the theological, (hr 
motaiihysiral and the positive. Knowledge, or a firanch of knowl- 
edge is, in the theological state, when it supposes th(‘ phenomena 
under consideration to he cige to immediate volition, eitlier in the 
object or in some supernatural lieing. In the mefa[jhysicai state, 
for volition is sulistituted abstract forct* re.<i<ling in the object, 
yet existing independent ly of the object; the phenomena are 
viewed as if apart from the l)()dies manifesting (hem; and the 
liropertics of each substance have attributed to them an exist etue | 
distinct from that substance, in the jiosilive state inhenml voli- | 
tion or external volition and inherent force or abstraction per- 
sonified have both (lisai)peare(l from men’s iniiuis, and (hi* ex- 
jdanation of a iihenomenon means a reft‘rence of it, by way of suc- 
cession or resemblance, to some otlier ])henomenon— means (he 
establishment of a relation heiw'een the given fact and some 
more general fact. In the theological and nic*tapliysical state 
men seek a caust* or an essence; in the positive they are content , 
with a law. To borrow an illustration from an able English <Iis- { 
ciplc of Comte: — ‘‘Take the phenomenon of the sleep prtiduced I 
by opium. 'Fhe Arabs are conbaU to attribute it to the 'will of I 
Ood-’ Moliert‘\s medical student accounts fur it by a soporific ' 
principle, cont aim'd in the opium. The modern jihysiologist knows 1 
that he cannot account for it at all. lie can simply ob.serve, I 
analy.se and experiment upon ihe phenomena attending the actum | 
of the drug and cla.ssify it. with other agents analogous in char- ! 
acter.” — {Dr. Bridges). ' 

The first and great e.st aim of (he positive philosophy is to 
advance the study of soci(*ty into the third of the throe stages — 
lo remove social phenomena from the sphere of theological and 
metaphysical conceptions, and lo inirodua* among them the same 
scientific observation of their laws which has given us physics, 
chemistry, physiology. Social physics wall consist of the condi- 
tions and relations of the facts of society, and will h;iv<* two de- 
partments — one, statical, containing the. laws of order; the other 
dyiiaiuicai, containing the laws of (irogrcss. While men's minds 
were in the theological state, political event.s, for example, were 
explained by the will of the gods, and political authority based on 
divine right. In the metaphysical slah^ of miml, then, to retain 
our instance, political authority was based on the .sovereignty of 
the people, and social facts were explained ]>y the figment of a 
failing away from a state of nature. When the positive method 
has been finally extended to society, as it has ht‘t‘n. to cheini.^ry 
and physiology, these .social facts will be resolved, as their ulti- 
mate analyses, into relations with one another, and in.stead of 
seeking causes in the old sense of the word, men will only examine 
the condilions of social existence. When that stage has been 
reached, not merely the greater part, but the whole of our knowl- 
edge, will be impressed with one character, the character, namely, 
of positivity or scientlficalnes.s; and all our conceptions in every 
part of knowledge will be thoroughly homogeneous. The gains of 
such a change are enormous. The new philosophical unity will 
now in its turn regenerate all the elements that went to its own 
formation. The mind will pursue knowledge without the wasteful 


jar and friction of contliiling methods and mutually hostile con- 
ccjjtions; education will be regenerated; and soeit‘ty will reor- 
ganize it.self on the only po.'-.-'ible .solid base — a homogeneous 
philosophy. 

Classification of Sciences. — Tlu* Pow'/iee philosophy has an- 
other object lu'sitles th(‘ demonstration of the necessity und pro- 
priety of a science of so( iel y 'Thi" objet l to show ihi* sciences 
as l)ranclies fiom 11 siiigle irimk- is to give {(> s( iiaice the en- 
.semble or .spirit or gi'nei.ility hitherto confined lo philosojihy, and 
to give to philosophy the rigour and soiidip. ot iema'. ('omte’s 
.special obji'ct is a .'•indy of suv iai [)hy'^i'^^, a s( iem e (hai before his 
advent wa.< stiii to be ftn'ini'd: }n\ '-eiimd obj<a 1 is a review of 
the inetlnuis and leading grneralil ie-. ot all (he po-i(i\(‘ sciences 
alread\’ f(nine<l, >0 that we may hn»»w bcjih what sy.-^h'in of in- 
({iiiry to follow^ in our new ^eiem(^ and also where the new science 
will stand in ndat ion (o otlier knowhalge 

d'he fir.^t step in this diiaatiuii is to arrange s( ieutifu* method 
aiul positive knowledge in order, and this tirings us to another 
cardinal element in the ('nmiist .sy.-,iem. I lit* t lassifiealion of the 
.sci(‘nces. In the Irom of the irujuiry lies one main di\asion, that, 
namely, between s]i)ei iilat ive and praetital knowk'dge With the 
latter we have* no conet*rn. S[)e( ukitivc* or theoretic knowledge is 
dividial into abstract and coiurele. 'flu' tornna* is <'(nie(‘rne<l with 
the l.iw.s that regulati* phenomena in all comeieabh* ca.ses: the 
lattt'i* is concermal with the appliutlion of the.'^e laws, ('oncrele 
sch‘nc(‘ relates to ol)j(‘i ts or btangs; abstract seieiiie to events. 
The fonnin* is particular or descrijdive; ilie iatt(‘r is general, 
'rims, physiology is ah ai)strael science; but zoology is ct)nrrcle. 
C'heniistry is abstraid; iniiim'alogy is tomnde. It is the method 
and knowlialgt* of tin* ab.stra<t ."'(ieiues tluit the [gKsilive philoso- 
phy ha.s to reorgani/.e in a great whok*. 

C'oin(i‘‘s principle of clas.'.ilical ion is that the (h'pendence and 
order of scienlitU* stmiy follows the dependence ot llu' phenomena. 
Thus, as lias been saiil, it reina-stnus both llie objt'ctive <lepeiulence 
of the phenomena and the subjeeliv(‘ dt'pendeme of our means of 
kmiwing tlnau. "I'he more paiiiiular and lomplex idienomena 
depend upon the .simpler and more genend. 'I'he killer are the 
more (‘:isy to study, 'Fherefore scitmee will begin with those at- 
tributes of object.s whi( li ar<‘ most general, and [»as.s on gradually 
to other attributes that an' combint'd in greater < ompievity, Tims, 
too, ('aih .sciciu'e rests on the truths of (lie si'lem es that ]jrecede 
it, while it adils to them the truliis by whii li it is itself eimstilutcd. 
C'omtes .serie.s or hk'rarthy is arrangtnl as folIow^: — ( i ) Mathe- 
matics (that is, number, geonj''try, and merliinitsi, (.'j Astron- 
omy, (3) Physics, (4) C'hemi.stry, ( =; > biology, (o) Sociology. 
Each of the members of this .st'i’ies is one dt'grei' mort^ .special 
than the memlier before it, an<I depi'iids ui^on the faei.s of all 
the members preceding it, and cannot be fully untlerslood with- 
out. them. It follows that the trowning .science of th(‘ hi(*ran:hy 
dealing with the phenennena of human socif'ty will n'main longest 
under Ihe iiUhienct' of theological dogmas and abstract iiginents, 
and will be th<* last to pass info the. positivi' stag**, You cannot 
discover the relations of (he taels o[' human society without 
reference to the conditions of animal life; )'im cannot under- 
stand the conditions of animal life without the laws of cbcunistry; 
unci so with the rest. 

Thls arraagemi'nt of the sciences, and the Law of the Three 
Stales, are togelhc'f explanatory of the course' <d' human thought 
and knowledge. They are thus the double k<*y of Cknnte s system- 
atization of the philosophy of all lh<‘ scdence.s from mathematics 
to physiology, and hi.s analysi.s of social evolution, which is the 
base of sociology. Each science contributes its philosophy. The 
co-ordination of all these partial philosophies produces the gen- 
eral positive philosophy. Thousamls had cultivated science, and 
with splendid success; not one had conceived the philo.sophy 
which the sciences when organized would naturally evolve. A few 
had seen the necessity of extending the scientific method to all 
enquiries, hut no one had st*en how this was lo be effected. . . * 
The positive philosophy is novel as a philosophy, not as a collec- 
tion of truths never before suspected. Its novelty is the organiza- 
tion of existing element. s. Its very principle implies the ab.sorption 
of all that great thinkers had achieved; while incorporating their 
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results it extended their methods. . . . What tradition brought 
was the results; what Comte brought was the organization of these 
results. He always claimed to Ije the founder of the positive 
philosophy. That he had every right to such a title is demon- 
strable to a,ll who distinguish between the positive sciences and 
the philosophy which co-ordinated the truths and methods of 
these sciences into a doctrine — (G. IL Lewes). 

Comte’s classification of the sciences has been subjected to a 
vigorous criticism by Herbert Spencer. S[)encer’.s two chief points 
are these: — (i) He denies that the principle of the development 
of the sciences is the principle of decreasing generality; he asserts 
that there arc as many examples of the advent of a science being 
determined by increasing generality as by increasing speciality. 
(2) He holds that any groui)ing of the sciences in a succession 
gives a radically wrong idea of their genesis and their interde- 
pendence; no true filiation exists; no science develops itself in iso- 
lation; no one is independent, either logically or historically. 
Littre, by far the most emim^nl of the scientific followers of 
Comte, concedes a certain force to Spencer’s objections, and 
makes certain secondary modifications in the hierarchy in con- 
sequence, while still cherishing hi.s faith in the Comtist theory of 
the sciences. J. S. Mill, while admitting the objections as good, 
if Comte’s arrangement pretended to be the only one possible, 
still holds the arrangement as tenable for the purpose with which 
it was devised. G. H. Lewes asserts against Spencer that the 
arrangement in a series is necessary, on grounds similar to those 
which require that the various truths constituting a sciemee should 
be systematically co-ordinated, although in nature the phenomena 
are intermingled. 

The first three volumes of the Positive Philosophy contain an 
exposition of the partial philosophies of the five sciences that pre- 
cede sociology in the hierarchy. Their value has usually been 
placed very low by the special followers of the sciences concerned; 
they say that the knowledge is s(‘Cond-hand, is not coherent, 
and is too confidently taken for final. 'Phe ('omtist replies that 
the task is philosophic, and is not to be judged by the minute 
accuracies of science. Tn th(‘sc three volumes Comte look the 
sciences roughly as he found them. His eminence as a man of 
science must be measured by his only original work in that de- 
partment — the construction, namely, of the new science of society. 
This work is accompli.shed in the. last three volumes of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy, and the .second and third volume's of the Positive 
Polity. The Comtist maintains that even if the.se five volumes 
together fail in laying down correctly and finally the lines of the 
new science, still they are the first solution of a great problem 
hitherto unattemf)ted. “Modern biology Iras got beyond ArlstotUfs 
conception; but in the con.st ruction of the biological science, not 
even the most unphilosophical biologist would fail to recognize 
the value of Aristotle’s attempt. So for sociology. Subsetpient 
sociologists may have conceivably to remodel the whole .scienc(*, 
yet not the less will they recognize the merit of the first work 
which has facilitated their la])Ours.’’ — (Congreve). 

Sociological Conceptions. — We shall now brietly describe 
Comte’s principal conceplton.s in sociology, his position in respect 
to which is held by him.self, and by others, to raise him to tins 
level of Descartes or Leibnitz, Of course the first step was to ap- 
proach the phenomena of human character and social exist caicc 
with the expectation of fincling them as reducible to general law.s 
as the other phenomena of the universe, and with the hope of 
exploring these laws by the same instruments of ol)servation and 
verification a.s had done such triumi)hant work in the case of the 
latter. Comte separates the collective facts of society and history 
from the individual phenomena of biology; then he withdraws 
these collective facts from the region of external volition, and 
places them in the region of law. The facts of hi.story mast be 
explained, not by providential interventions, hut by referring 
them to conditions inherent in the successive stages of social 
existence. This conception makes a science of society possible. 
What is the method? It comprises, besides observation and ex- 
periment (which is, in fact, only the observation of abnormal 
social states), a certain peculiarity of verification. We begin by 
deducing every well-known historical situation from the series 


of its antecedents. Thus we acquire a body of empirical general- 
izations as to social phenomena, and then we connect the general- 
izations with the positive theory of human nature. A sociological 
demonstration lies in the establishment of an accordance between 
the conclusions of historical analysis and the preparatory concep- 
tions of biological theory. As Mill puts it: — “If a sociological 
theory, collected from historical evidence, contradicts the estab- 
lished general laws of human nature; if (to use M. Comte's 
instances) it implies, in the mass of mankind, any very decided 
and natural bent, either in a good or in a bad direction; if it 
supposes that the reason in average human beings predominate.s 
over the desires, or the disinterested desires over the personal — 
we may know that history has been misinterpreted, and that the 
theory is false. On the other hand, if laws of social phenomena, 
empirically generalized from history, can, when once suggested, 
be affiliated to the known laws of human nature; if the direction 
actually taken by the developments and changes of human society 
can be seen to be such as the properties of man and of his dwell- 
ing-place made antecedently probable, the empirical generaliza- 
tions are raised into positive laws, and sociology becomes a 
science.” The result of this method is an exhibition of the events 
of human experience in co-ordinated series that manifest their 
own graduated connection. 

Next, as all investigation proceeds from that which is known 
best to that which is unknown or less well known, and as, in social 
states, it is the collective phenomenon that is more easy of accc.ss 
to the observer than its part.s, therefore we must consider and 
pursue all the elements of a given social state together and in 
common. The social organization must be viewed and cxplon.'d 
as a whole. There is a nexus between each leading group of social 
phenomena and other leading groups; if there is a change in one 
of them, that change is accompanied by a corresijonding modifica- 
tion of all the rest. “Not only must political institutions and 
social manners on the one hand, and manners and ideas on the 
other, 1)0 always mutually connected; but further, this consoli- 
dated whole must be ahvay.s connected by its nature with the 
corresponding slate of the integral development of humanity con- 
sidered in all a.spects of intellectual, moral and physical ac- 
tivity.” — {Comic). 

Is there any one clement which communicates the decisive im- 
pulse to all the rest — any i)re(loniinating agt‘nc.y in the course of 
social evolution? The answer is that all the other parts of social 
existence are a.s.sociated with, and drawn along by, the contem- 
porary condition of intellectual developnuml. The reason ivS the 
superior and preponderant element which settles the direction in 
which all the other faculties shall expand. “It is only through 
the more and more marked inlluence of the reason over the general 
conduct of man and of society, that the gradual inarch of our 
race has attained that regularity and persevering continuity which 
distinguish it so radically from the de.sultory and barren expan- 
sion of even the highest animal orders, which share., and with 
enhanced strength the appetites, the pas.sion.s, and even the pri- 
mary sentiment.s of man/’ The history of infelleclual develop- 
ment, therefore, is the key to social evolution, and the kt‘y to 
.the history of intellectual development i,s the law of the Three 
States. 

Among other central thoughts in Comte's explanation of his- 
tory are these: — ^Thc di.splacement of theological by po.sUive con- 
ceptions has been accompanicul by a gradual rise of an industrial 
regime out of the military regime; the great pennuneut contri- 
bution of Catholicism was thti separation which it set up between 
the temporal and the spiritual powers; the progres.s of the race 
consists in the increasing preponderance of the distinctively human 
elements over the animal elements; the alxsolule tendency of 
ordinary social thcorh^s wilt be replaced by an unfailing atiber- 
ence to the relative point of view, and from this it follows that 
the social state, regarded as a whole, has been as perfect in each 
period as the co-exLsting condition of humanity and iis environ- 
ment would allow. 

The elaboration of these ideas in relation to the history of the 
civilization of the mo.st advanced portion of the human race oc- 
cupies two of the v{>lunies of the PosUhe Philosophy, and has 
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been accepted by very different schools as a masterpiece of rich, 
luminous, and far-reaching suggestion. Whatever additions it may 
receive, and whatever corrections it may require, this analysis 
of social evolution will continue to be regarded as one of the 
great achicvenieins of human intellect. 

The third volume of the Positive Polity treats of social 
dyiuimics, and takes us again over the ground of historic evolu- 
tion. It abounds with remarks of extraordinary fertility and com- 
prehensiveness, but it is often arlntrury; and its views of the past 
are strained into coherence with the statical views of the pre- 
ceding volume. As it was composed in rather less than si.x months, 
and as the author honestly warns us that he has given all his at- 
tention to a more profound co-ordination, instead of working out 
the special explanations more fully, as he had promised, we m‘eci 
not be surprised if the result is disapi)ointing to those who had 
mastered the corresponding portion of the Positive Philosophy. 
Comte explains the difference between his two works. In the 
first his ‘‘chief o])ject was to discover and demonstrate the Jaws 
of progrc.ss, and to exhibit in one unbroken sequence the collec- 
tive destinies of mankind, till then invariably regarded as a series 
of events wholly beyond the reach of explanation, and almost de- 
l>oiidiiig on arl)itrary will. The present work, on the coniranx 
is addressed to those who arc already sufficiently convinced of 
the certain existence of social laws, and desire only to have them 
reduced to a true and conclusive system.” 

The Positivist System. — The main priucii)Ies of the Comtiau 
system are derived from the Positive Polity and from two other 
w^orks, — the Positivist Catechism; a Summary Exposition oj the 
Universal Rcli^ioiij in twelve Dialogues between a IV omen and a 
Priest 0 } Hiimamly; and second, The Subjective Synthesis ('iS5o;, 
which is the first and only volume of a work ujjon mathematics 
announced at the end of the Positive Philosophy. The for 

which the Positive Philosophy is alleged to have bemi the seien- 
Ufic preparation contains a jHility and a religion; a compUMe 
arrangement of life in all its asi)ects giving a widtT s]>here 
to intellect, energy and feeling than could be found in any of 
the fjrevious organic types — Greek, Komaii, or Cat holic-feudal, 
Comte’s immense superiority over such prt‘-revoIutioiiary Utopians 
as the Abbe Saint I’ierre, no less ihan ovit (he group of post- 
revolutionary Utopians, is especially visible in this firm grn.sp of 
the cardinal truth that the impruvcnienl of the social organism 
can only be effected by a moral development, and never by any 
changes in mere political mechanism,, or any violencifs in the way 
of an artificial redistribution of wealth. A moral transformation 
must precede any real advance.. The aim, both in public and pri- 
vate life, is to secure to the utmost possible extent the victory 
of the social feeling over self-love, or altruism over eguismd This 
is the key to the regeneration of social txxi.si ence, as it i.s the key 
to that unity of individual life which makes all our enorgias con- 
verge freely and without wasteful friction toward.s a common end. 
What arc the instruments for securing the preponderance of 
altruism? Clearly they must work from the strongest element in 
human nature, and this element is feeling or the heart, Undc^r the 
catholic system the supremacy of feeling was abused, and the 
intellect was made iu slave. Then followed a revolt of intellect 
against sentiment. The business of the new system will ho to 
bring back the intellect into a condition, not of slavery, but of 
willing ministry to Ibc feelings. The subordination never was, 
and never will Jje, effected except by means of a religion, and a 
religion to be final, must include a harmonious syntliesis of all 
our conceptions of the external order of the universe. The char- 
acteristic basis of a religion is the existence of a power without 
us, so superior to ourselves as to command the complete sub- 
mission of our whole life. This basis is to be found in the positive 
stage in humanity, past, present and to come, conceived as the 
Great Being. 

“A deeper study of the great universal order reveals to us at 
length the ruling power within it of the true Great Being, whose 
destiny it is to bring that order continually to perfection by con- 
stantly conforming to its laws, and which thus best represents to 
vii that system as a whole. This undeniable Providence, the su- 

l ^For Comte^s place in the history of ethical theory see Ethics. 


preme dispenser of our d(‘sliiiics, becomes in the natural course 
the common centre of (tur a flections, our thoughts and our actions. 
Although this Great Being evidently exceeds the utmost strength 
of any, even of any collective, human force, it.s necessary consti- 
tution and its peculiar function endow it with the truest sympathy 
towards all its servants. The least amongst u.s can and ought con- 
stantly to as]ure to maintain and <wcn to improve this Being. 
This natural o])jecl of all our activitv, iiolli public and private, 
detennini‘s the true gcntTal character of thi* rest of our exist- 
ence. whetlur in feeling or iu thouglit; wliich inu.^t be dtwoled 
to love, and to know, in order rightly to starve our Provitlence, 
by a wise ase of all the nH‘ans wliith it fuinishc.s to us. Recip- 
rocally this continued service, whilst strengthening our true unity, 
Haulers iis .at once both happier and hcticr.’' 

The exaltation of humanity into the throne occupied by the 
Supreme Being under monotheistic systems made all the rest of 
Comte's construction en.'-y enough. Utility n-in.ains the test of 
every institution, impulse, act : his fabric becomes siiljslanlially 
an arch of utilitarian propo.sitions, with an ariihcial Great Being 
inserted at the top to ki‘i‘p Ihtan iu tht‘ir phu'e. The Coratist 
systt'm is ulilitariani.sni crowiual by a fantastic decoration. Trans- 
lated info the plainest ICnglish, the position is ns follows: “So- 
ciety can only be regenerated by the greater subonlination of 
politics to morals. 1‘y the moralization of capital, by the renova- 
tion of file family, by a liigher conception of m.'irriage, nnd so 
on. These* cm Is can only be reached by a heartier devcilopment of 
the synqiailietic instincts. The sympathetic instincts can only 
he d(*vc‘loped by the religicju of humanity.’* Looking at Uiis prob- 
l(‘m in this way, c‘veu a moralist who does not, (‘Xpt^cl theology to 
he the iu.struineut of social revival, might still ask whether the 
.sympathelic instincts will not neci‘ssarily he alrc'tidy developed 
to their highc^st point, befc^re people will bc^ persuaded I 0 accept 
the.* religum, which is at the bottom hardly inortt than sympathy 
under a more imposing name. lIiwvevc.T that may bis the whole 
battle — into which \sv. shrdl not enter — as t(» ilu* legit iinatcuess 
of (.'omn'sm as a ndigion turns upon this erection of humanity 
into a Being. l‘hc variou.s hypotheses, dogmas, propo.sal.s, as to 
the family, t«> capital, etc., are merely propositions measurable 
by considerations of utility and a balance of cxpedit‘m:ie.s. Many 
ol these proposals are of the Jdghest intere.'it, and many of them 
are actually available; Imt there floes not: staan to be one of 
them of an available kind, which could not cfiually well be ap- 
proached from other sides, and even incorpfiratcfl in .some radi- 
cally antagonkslic system. Adoption^ for example, as a jiractice for 
improving the liappine.^^s of families and the welfanr of society, 
is capable of being weighed, aiul can in truth only be weighed, 
by utilitarian Lonsideration.s, ami has been coinmendf‘d by men 
to whom the Comtist religion is naught. The singularity of 
Comte's con.st ruction, and tlie lest by which it must be tried, is 
the tran.sfer of the worship and discipline of Catholicism to a sys- 
tem in which “the conception of God is .suijcr.setied’' by the ab- 
strncf idea of humanity, conceived as a kind of personality. 

And when all is said, the inventiuii does not help us. We have 
still to settle what is for the good of humanity, and wo can only 
do that in the old-fashioned w'liy. There is no guidance in the 
conception. No effective unity can follow from at, because you 
cun only find out the right und wrong of a given course by sum- 
ming up the advantages and disadvantages, and striking a bal- 
ance, and there is nothing in the religion of humanity to force two 
man to find the balance on the same side. The Comtists ore no 
better off than other utilitarians in judging policy, events, conduct 

The particularities of the worship, its minute and truly in- 
genious re-adaptations of sacraments, prayers, reverent signs, 
down even to the invocation of a New Trinity, need not detain 
us. They are said, though it is not easy to believe, to have been 
elaborated by way of Utopia. If so, no Utopia has ever yet been 
presented in a style so little calculated to stir the imagination, to 
warm tlie feelings, to soothe the insurgency of the reason. It is 
a mistake to present a great body of hypotheses — if Comte meant 
them for hypotheses — ^in the most dogmatic and peremptory form 
I to which language can lend itself. And there is no more extra^- 
I dinary thing in the history of opinion than the perversity with 
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which Comte hat^ succeeded in clolhiiif]; a philosophic doctrine, so 
intrinsically conciliatory as his, in a. shape (hat excites so little 
sympathy aiul gives so much provocation. An enemy defined 
Comtism as catiiolicism fulnus Chrislianity, to which an able 
champion retorted by calling it Catholicism plm science. Comte’s 
Utopia has pleased the followers of the catholic, just as little as 
those of the scieutitic siiirit. 

The elaborate and niinute systematization of life, proper to the 
religion of humanity, is to be <lirect(*d by a priesthood. The priests 
are to pos.sess iieitlier wealth nor inateiial power; they are not to 
command but to counsel; their authoiity is to rest on persuasion, 
not on force. When religion has bet'ouie positive and society in- 
dustrial, then th(; iutluence of tlu* ChurcJi upon the Slate becomes 
really free and independiait , wliuh was not the ca.se in the middle 
ages. The powtT of the priesthood rests upon the special knowl- 
edge of man and nature; but to this intellecluai eminence must 
also be added moral powtT and a certain greatnc.ss of character, 
without which force of intellect and completeiics.s of attainment 
will not receive the coiitulence they ought to inspire. The func- 
tions of the pries! hood are of this kind; — ^'lo exercise a sys- 
tematic direction over education; to hold a consultative mllucnce 
over all the important arts of actual life, public and private; to 
arbitrate in cases of practical conllirt; to preach sermons recalling 
those principles <d' generality and universal harmony -which our 
special activities di.spose us to ignore; to order the due classifica- 
tion of society; to perforin the various ceremonies appointed by 
the founder of the ndigion. 'fhe authority of the priesthood is 
to rest wholly on voluntary adhesion, and ’there is to be ])erfect 
freedom of speech and di.srussion. lliis provision hardly consists 
with Comte’s congratulation.^ to the Ui\r NidioUis ou the ‘'wise 
vigilance’' wdth -VNdiich he kept watch over the importation of west- 
ern books. 

The Condition of Women had always jiower fully impressed 
Comte; to him it seemed absolutely essential to elevate it. 
(Sea a remarkable pas.sage in his letler.s to M. Valat, pp. ^4-87.; 
His friendshi]) with Madame cle X'aux had dei^pencd the impre.s- 
sion, and in the reconstructed society women arc to i)lay a highly 
important part. They are. to be carefully excluded from pul)lic 
action, but they arc to du many more important things than 
things political. To tit them for their functions they are to be 
raised above material cares, and they are to bit tlunoughly edu- 
cated. The family, which is .so iiaporUint an clement of the 
Comtist scheme of things, exists to carry the influence of W'oman 
over man to the highest iioint of cultivation. Through affection 
she purifies the activity of man. '‘Superior in power of affection, 
more able to keep both the intellectual Hnd the active powers in 
continual subonlination to feeling, women are formed as the 
natural intermediaries bctwo(iii humanity and man. The Great 
Being confides specially to thmn its moral providi^ncc, maintain- 
ing through them the clirect an<l constant cultivation of universal 
affection, in the midst of all the distractions of thought or action, 
which arc for ever withdrawing nuni from its influence. , . . 
Besides the uniform inllucncc of (‘very woman on every man, to 
attach him to humanity, such is the importance and the difliculty 
of this ministry that each of us should he placed under the special 
guidance of one of these angels, fo answer for him, as it were, 
to the Great Being. This moral guardianship may assume three 
types — the mother, the wife and the daughter; each having several 
modifications, as shown in the concluding voluimr. ’'rogether they 
form the three modes of solidarity, or unity with contem- 

poraries, obedience, union an<l protection — as well as the three 
degrees of continuity betwc<m ages by uniting us with the past, 
the present and the future, Ju accordance with my tlM‘ory of the 
brain, each corresponds with one of our three altruistic instincts 
•^veneration, attachment and benevolence.” 

How the positive method of observation and verification of 
real facts has landed us in this, and much else of the same kind, 
is extremely hard to guess. Seriously to examine an encyclopaedic 
system, that touches life, society and knowledge at every point, 
is evidently beyond the compass of such an article as this, 'fherc 
is in every chapter a whole group of speculative suggestions, each 
of which would need a long chapter to itself to elaborate or to 
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discuss. There is at least one biological speculation of astounding 
audacity, that could be examined in nothing less than a treatise. 
Perhaps we have said enough to show that after performing a 
great and real service to thought Comte almost sacrificed his 
claims to gratitude by the invention of a system that, as such, 
and independently of detached suggestions, is markedly retro- 
grade. But the world will take what is available in Comte, while 
forgetting that in this work which is as irrational in one way as 
Hegel is in another. (J. Mo.; X.; 

See also the article rosLTivjs\E. 

BiBLidCKAPLiv. — Workst Edilions and Tninslal'nnis: Coiirs dc pfuU 
osopble positive (iSso-jj; jnd eel., with pioUiai by E. Littiv, jScm; 
5th cd., jSga-q4; Eng. tnius. HnriMel Martineau, 2 v(d.^., 185^; ^ vnls., 
1896) ; Discoiin sur V esprit podlij (iS.i |. Eng. tran.'^ with e>p!anation 
E. S- Reesley, 1005) ; Ordre rt prni^u's (184.8^ ; D'ncours sur Vt'nst'mblc. 
de positivhme (184S Eng. trans. j. l-I. Rridyts, 1852) ; Systewe dc Poll- 
liqiic poiiiivc, ou Trade dc (1852-54; od. j8oS; Eng. trauh. 

with anai>si.s and explanatory .sumniai-y by brulge.s, E. Marrison, E. S. 
Recsleyjincl otheis 1875-70); Catct luswc poTitivislc (1852; .u’d i‘d., 
i8qo; Eng. trans. R. Congreve, 1858; ^rd ed , 1891) ; Appel aiix Con- 
servatetm (1S55 and 1898) ; Synihhe subjective (1850 and 1878) ; Essai 
de philos. mathematique (1878); P. Descours and II. Gordon Jones, 
Eundamcntal Principles of Positive Philos, (trans. 1905) with biog. 
preface by E. S. Hi'oslcy. The letler.s of C'ointe have been published as 
follows: — ^The letter.*^ to M. Valnt and J. S. Mill, in La Critique phil~ 
osophique (1B77), correspondence with Mmo. de Vaii.x {ib. uS8.i,) ; 
Corrcspondance incdilc d\iny,. Comte. (1905 foil.) ; Let ires inedites de 
J. S. Mill d .‘Iwif. Comte ptibL nvet. les responses' de. Comte (j8oo). 

Critk'ism. — ^J. S. Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism (new ed. 
TooS) ; J. EL Bridges* reply to Mill, The Unity of Comte's Life and 
Doctrines (1800); ITerberL Spencer’s e.ssay on the Genesis of Srieme 
and pamphlet on The CUtssiUralion of ihc Sciences; Huxley’s “Scien- 
tific Aspects of I’otiLivisiii" in his Lay Sermons; R. Congreve, Esssays 
Political, Social and Religious (jS;.}); j. iT^ke, Out lines of Cosmic 
Philosophy ((874) ; G. II. Lewes, History of Philosophv, vol. ii.; iCd- 
ward Caird, The Stfcitil Philosophy and- Religion of Comte, (Gla.sgow, 
1885) ; Hermann (Jriiber, Comte der Pepdinder des Posilivismus. 
Sehi Lcbvn iind seine Lehre ( Freiburg 1889) anrl Der Positivisinus vom 
Todc Aug, Comtes bis uiif iinsere Page, (Ereib. 1891) ; 11 . D. 

Hutton, Comte’s Theory of Man's Piilurc (1877) ; Comte, the Man 
and the Pounder (tiSor) ; Comte's Life and Work (1892) ; E. de Rob- 
ert v, Aug;. Comte ct Herbert Spencer (1804) ; J- Wutscui, Comte, Mill 
and Spencer. An outline of Philos. (1805 and 1800} ; L. Levy-Bruhl, 
La Philosophic d^Aug. Comte (iooo) ; Millet, La Soaverainete d'apres 
Aug. Comte (1905); G. Dumas, Psychologic de dcia ^te.^sies positive 
isles (1905) } L. de Montesquieu EezVasac, Le Systhne. Politique d'Aug. 
Comte. (1907) ; b\ W. Ostwald, Auguste Comte Der Mann und scin 
Werke (Leipzig, 1914) ; A. X^.oux, La Pensce d'Auguste, Comte (loao) ; 
XL J. Gould, Auguste Comte (1920); R. h. A. L. Seilliere, Auguste 
Comia (1924) ; Charles de Rouvre, Auguste, Comte ct le CathoUcisme 
(1928). 

Riwikws.- -T he following reviews deal \vith positivism: — Jit Post- 
ifvismo (Buenos Aires), and La Revue Positivist e inte.rmitionale (Paris) . 
Certain ruipcct.s of the (k>intist philo.sophy ar(‘ dealt with in UArmeo 
sociologiqm (l^aris) ; and in the Sociological Review (I/omlon). 

COMUS, the spirit of revelry (Gr. /(w;xos, band of revellers) ; 
ia art, occasionally shown as attendant on 'Dionysus (q.v.); 
dc.scribed by Philostratus in Imaginns L 2. From this source, 
presumably, Ben Jonson got the name {Pleasure reconciled to 
Virtue, 16x9). Milton’s Comus is his own creation, only the 
name being classical. 

See Roschcr’s Lexikon, art. “Komos,’^ and cf. Jonsokt; Milton. 

COMYN, JOHN (d. c. 1300), Scottish baron, was a son of 
John Comyn (d. 1274), jasticiar of Galloway, who was a nephew 
of the constable of Scotland, Alexander Comyn, carl of Buchan 
(d. 1289), and of the powerful and wealthy Walter Corn}!!, earl 
of Menlieth (d. 1258). The cider Comyn took a prominent part 
in the affairs of Scotland with his uncle the carl of Buchan and 
had interests in England as wcdl as in hi.s native land; he fought 
for Henry IXI. at Northampton and at Lewes, and was imprisoned 
for a short time in Loudon. The younger Comyn, who hud in- 
herited the lordship of Badcnoch from his great-iinde the earl of 
Menticth,.was appointed one of the guardian.s of Scotland in 1 286, 
and shared in the negotiations between Edward J. and the Scots 
in 1289*90. When IVIargaret, the Maid of Norway, du*d in 1290, 
Comyn was one of the claimants for the Scottish throne, but he 
urged the claim of his brother-in-law, John Baliol After sup- 
porting Baliol in his rising against Edward L, Comyn submitted to 
Edward in 1 296. 

John Comyn (d. 1:306), called the *‘re<i Comyn,” was a grand- 
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son of the justiciar. Like Badenoch, his father, he assisted Baliol 
against Edward T., and was for some time a hostage in England. 
Having been made guardian of Scotland after the battle of Falkirk 
(1298) he led the resistance to the English king for about live 
years, and then early in 1304 surrendered. He is remembered for 
his quarrel with Robert the Brucc. The pair met at Dumfries in 
Jan. 1306; during a heated altcn'ation charges of treachery were 
made, and Comyn was stabbed to death either by Bruce or by 
his followers 

Another memi)er of the Comyn family active in Scottish affairs 
during these troubled times is JoiiiV Comyn, earl of Buchan (d c. 
1313). This earl, a son of Earl Alexander, was constalde of Scot- 
land, and was first an ally and then an enemy of Robert the Bruce. 

CONACRE, in Ireland, a system of letting land, mostly in 
small patches, and usually for the growth of potatoes as a kind 
of return instead of wages. It is now practically obsolete. 

CONANT, JAMES BRYANT (1X93- L American 
educator, was born in Boston, Mass, March 26, 1893. ilc re- 
ceived both his A.B. and Ph.D (1916) (k‘grees from llarvartl 
University, and, after si^ending a year in the research diviMon of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, returned to Harvard University as 
an instructor in chemistry. He was advanced in rank until he be- 
came professor of organic chemistry in 1929 and cliairman of the 
deixirlment in 1931. On May 8, 1933 he was elected president of 
Harvard University to succeed A. Lawrence Lowell. He was 
recognizeil as one of the more brilliant of the younger organic 
chemists of the country by the award to him in 1932 of the 
Chandler M(‘(laL Later in the same year he received (he. Nichols 
Medal of the American Chemical Society, in rt'cognition of liis 
researches into the chemical slriiclurc of ciiioroi>hyIl. IB.s re- 
search has also included work in reduction and oxidation proc- 
esses, free radicals, and the quantitative study of organic reac- 
tions. His publications include papers in scientific journals, and 
textbooks. 

CONATION, a psychological term, originally chosen by Sir 
William Hamilton (Lcciiircs on Mciapliysics^y\}\). 127 foil.), used 
generally of an attitude of mind iin'olving a tendency to take 
action (Lat. conari, atleiniit), (’..if., when one decides to remove an 
object which is causing a painful sensation, or to try to inter- 
rupt an uiqjli*a,sant (rain of thought. This use of the word tends 
to la)^ emidiasis on the mind as self-<leterniiiieil in relation to ex- 
ternal objects. Another less common use of the W(jrd is to de- 
scribe the pleasant or painful sensations which accompany muscu- 
lar activity; the conativo phenomena, thus regarded, are psychic 
changes brought about by external causes. More u.sually the term 
conation is employed now as synonymous with willing, and de- 
notes one of the uUitnalc* kinds of mental process. Ii includes 
all that is known a.s impulse, desire and act: of volition. 

The chief difficulty in connection with conation is that of dis- 
tinguishing it from “feeling/' a term of very vague significance 
botla in technical and in common u.sage. Thu.s the. German psy- 
chologist F. Brentano holds that no real distinction can be made. 
Ho argues that the mental process from sorrow or dissatisfaction, 
through hope for a change and courage to act, up to the voluntary 
determination which issues in action, is a .single hoinogencoas 
whole (Psychologic^ pp. 308-309). The nrerc fact, however, that 
the scries is continuous is no ground for not distingui.shing its 
parts; if it were so, it would he impossible to distinguish by 
separate names the various colours in. the solar spectrum, or 
indeed perception from conception. A more material objection, 
moreover, is that, in point of fact, the feeling of pleasure or 
pain roused by a given stimulus is specifically different from, and 
indeed may not be followed by, the determination to modify or 
remove it. Pleasure and pain, f.e., hedonic experiences per sc, are 
essentially distinct from appetition and aversion; the pleasures 
of hearing music or enjoying sunshine are not in general accom- 
panied by any volitional activity. It is true that painful sensa- 
tions are generally accompanied by definite aversion or a tend- 
ency to take action, but the cases of positive pleasure are amply 
sufficient to support a distinction. Therefore, though in ordinary 
language such phrases as “feeling aversion” are quite legitimate, 
accurate psychology compels us to confine “feeling” to states of 


consciousness in which no conative activity is present, to 
psychic phenomena of pleasure or pain considered by themselves. 

CON BRIO (It.), ‘‘with lire" (lit. “noise"), a familiar direc- 
tion in musical scores, e t,'., Allci^ro con brio. 

CONCA, SEBASTIANO (1679-1764), Italian painter of 
the Florentine school, was born at Gacta, and studied at Naples 
under Francesco Solimena. In 1706. along with his brother Gio- 
vanni, who acted as his assistant, he settled at Rome, where for 
several yt‘ars he worked in chalk only, to improve his drawing. 
He was patronized by the Cardinal Gtlohoni, who introduced 
him to Clement XL; and a “Jeremiah" paint(*d in the church of 
St John Laleran ivas rewarded by the pope with knighthood and 
by the cardinal with a diamond cross. Of his many pictures the 
‘T’robatica." or “T*ool of Siloam," in the hospital of Santa Maria 
della Scala, at Siima. is considered the finest 

CONCARNEAU, a fishing port of western France in the 
.south of the department of Finislcrc, 14m. S E of Quimper. Pop. 

1 1931 ), 5dDo. The town is picturcscpiely placed on the Baio de la 
Foret. The old portion stands on an island, and is surrounded by 
ramparts, }>arts of which arc believed to date from the i4Lh cen- 
tury, while a faiiliionahlc little watering-place is growing up on 
tin* adjacent SabU;s-Blaiu:s. Sardine-tinning is carried on. Of 
recent years the lace industry has revived among the women 
owing to poor fishing seasons. 

CONCENTRATION CAMPS, instituted by the British 
military authorities in the Boer War early in 1901. It was in- 
tended to collect, in Uiem all the non-combatanl [lopiilation of 
the two Boer republics, so as to dishearten tin* fighting men and 
prevent them living on the country or accjuiring information 
from the inhabitants. The policy was not an unqualified success, 
and it aroused a storm of protest at honic, besides stiffening the 
determination of the enemy and relieving them of the care of 
their families. (See South Afrk:.\n War.) 

CONCEPCION, a province of southern ('hile, lying between 
the province of Nuble on the north and Bio-Bio and C’autin on the 
south, and e.xt ending from the Pacific to the Argentine boundary. 
Area, 4,423 sq.m, (according to the boundaries of 1928); pop. 

1 ^930) 329,495 ('oncepcion is the most important province of 
southern Chile because of its advantagi'ous comnn^rcial iiosition, 
fiTtilily and procliutive indust rie.s. Its coast is indenl<‘d by two 
large w(‘ll-shelterefl liays, Talcahuano and .Arauco, having respec- 
tively the ports of 'ralcahuano, Penco and El 'romc, and Coroncl 
and Lota. Its railway communications are good. The province 
produces wheat and manufactures Hour for e.xport ; its winc.s are 
reputed the be.st in Chile, cattle are bred in large nuinl)er.s, wool 
is produced, and considerable timber i.s .slhpped. Near the coast 
are. extensive deposit .s of coal, which is shiiiped from Lota and 
Coroned, the site of the most productive coal mines in South 
America. 'The climate is mild and the rainfall is abundant. The 
valley of the Itata is largely devoted to vimt cultivation, and 
the port of this district, El Tome, is noted for iU wine vaults 
and trade. The principal towns arc on the coast : Talcahuano, pop, 
(1930), 37,594; Lota (1930), 35,032 (largely opemtives in the 
mine.s); Coronel (1930), 9,019 ami El Tome (1930), 5,039. 

CONCEPCION, a city of southern Chile, ca\>itnl of a prov- 
ince and department of the same name, on the right bank of the 
Bio-Bio river, 7m. above its mouth, and 35501. S.S.W. of Santiago 
by rail. Pop. (1930) 77,584. It is the commercial centre of a 
rich agricultural region, its trade passing in great part through 
ihe port of Talcahuano, Sm, distant by rail. The small port of 
Penco, situated on the same bay and tom. distant by rail, also 
receives a part of the trade. Conccpcibn is one of the southern 
termini of the Chilean central railway, by which it is connected 
with Santiago to the north, with Valdivia and Puerto Moult to 
ihe south, and with the port of Talcahuano. Another line extends 
southward through the Chilean coal-producing districts to Cu- 
ranilhue, and a short line of lom. run.s northward to Penco. The 
districts tributary to Concepcion produce wheat, wine, wool, 
cattle, coal and timber, and among the industrial establishments 
of the city are flour mills, furniture and carriage factories, dis- 
tilleries and breweries. The city is built on a level plain but 
little above sea-level, and is laid out in regular squares with 
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broad streets. It is an episcopal sec with a cathedral and 
several tine churches, and is the seat of a university. The city 
was founded by Pedro de Valdivia in 1550. It was situated on 
the bay of Talcahuano where the town of Penco now stands, 
about 9111. from its present site, but was de.stro3^ed by earthquakes 
in 1570, 1730 and 1751, and was then (1755) removed to the 
margin of the liio-Ilio In 1835 it was again laid in ruins, a 
graphic description of which is givtai by Charles Darwin in The 
Voyage of H.M.S. The city was twice burned by the 

Araucanians during their long struggUi against the Spanish 
colonists, 

CONCEPCION or VILLA CONCEPCION, the principal 
town and a river port of,> northern l^araguay, on the Paraguay 
river, 138m. (^34111. by river) N. of Asuncion, and about 345ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. ('igabi, 15,000, l:irgc‘ly Indians and nvsti- 
zos. It is an important commercial centre, and a port of call 
for the river steamers trading with the lirazilian town of Corumbd, 
Malto Grosso. It is the principal point for the exportation of 
Paraguay tea, or “verba mate" (Ilex para^uayi'usis). The neigh- 
bouring country is siiar.sely settled and produces little except 
forest products. 

CONCEPT AND CONCEPTION, in philosophy, a term 
applied to a general idc^a (l«*rived from and considered apart from 
the particulars observed by the senses. The mental process by 
which this idea is obtainc'd is calle<l abstraction (q.v.). By the 
comparison, for instance, of a num]>er of boats, the mind ab- 
stracts a certain common cjuality or qualities in virtue of whic'h 
the mind forms the gimeral idea of “boat.” Thus the connota- 
tion of the term ‘‘hoat,” being the sum of c'.ssential qualities in 
rc.spccl of which all boats an* regardc'd as alike, whatever their 
individual peculiarities may i)(‘, is d(‘senbc‘(l as a ^^amcept.” The 
mental process by which a ('oiu ept is afnrmed is called “concep- 
tion,” a term which is oft(*n loosc‘ly iis<*(l in a concrete sense for 
“concept” itself. It is also n.s{‘d even mon* loosely as synon^mious 
in the widest sense with “idea,” “notion.” Strictly, however, it is 
contrastcal with “pt'rceplion,” and imj)iies the mental reconstruc- 
tion and combination of soiis(*-giv(‘n data. Thus W'hen one carries 
one’s thouglils back to a series of e\'en(s, one constructs mentally 
a whole made up of parts which takt* derjnil(^ shape and character 
by their mutual inl<‘r-relalions. This jiroeess is calh^l roiirrpiiuil 
synthesiSy the possiI)ility of which is a qua non for the ex- 
change of information by si)«*ech and writing. It should be noticed 
that this (very common) psychological interpretation of “con- 
ception” differs from (hi* ni<*taphysical or g(‘neral philosophical 
definition giv(*n above, in .so far as it iuciude.s mcmtal ])rcsenta- 
tions in which the universal is not speeifuMlly distinguished from 
the particulars. Some psyi h<d(»gisls prefer 10 restrict the term 
to the narrower use whicli excludes all mental states in which 
particulars arc cognixcid, c*vca Ihougli the universal 1)0 present also. 

In biology conception is the coalescence of tlie male and female 
generative ek'ments, iiroducing pregnancy. 

CONCEPTUALISM (from “Concept”), iu philosophy, a 
term applied by modem writers to a scholastic theory of the 
nature of univcrsals, to distinguish it fnmi the two extremes of 
nominalism and realism. The scholastic philosophers took up the 
old Greek problem as to the nature of true reality, whether the 
general idea or the particular object is more truly real. Between 
realism which asserts that the is more, real than the species^ 
and that particulars have no reality, and nominalism according 
to which i^eiius and species are merely name.s (nominny flatus 
vocis)y conceptualism takes a rrtean position. The conceptualist 
holds that univcrsals have a real existence, ])ut only in the mind, 
as the concepts which unite the individual things; c'.g., there is 
in the mind a general notion or idea of boats, by reference to 
which the mind can decide whether a given object is, or is not, 
a boat. On the one hand “boat'^ is something more than a mere 
sound with a purely arbitrary conventional significance; on the 
other it has, apart from particular things to which it applies, 
no reality; its reality is purely abstract or conceptual This 
was enunciated by Abelard in opi'wsition to Rosctdlinus (nominal- 
ist) and William of Champeaux (realist). Abelard held that 
it is only by becoming a predicate that the class-notion or general 
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term acquires reality. Thus similarity {conformitas) is observed 
to exist between a number of objects in respect of a particular 
quality or qualities. This ciuality becomes real as a mental con- 
cept when it is predicated of all the objects possessing it (“quod 
de plurii)us natum est praedicari”). Hence Abelard’s theory is 
alternatively known as sermonisin {scrniOy “predicate"). His 
statement of this position oscillates markedly, inclining sometimes 
towards the nominalist, sometimes towards the realist statement, 
using the arguments of the one against the other. Hence he is 
described some as a realist, by others as a nominalist. When 
he comes to explain that objective similarity in things which is 
represented ]>y the chiss-coiicept or general term, he adopts the 
theological Platonic view that the ideas which arc the archetypes 
of the qualities exist in the mind of (iod. They arc, therefore, ante 
rcniy in rc and post ran, or, as Avicenna stated it, univcrsalia mitc 
midtiplicitatcm, in niuHiplicitate, post mnltipUcitatan (univ(*rsals 
e.xist before, in, and after the multii)licity of their particulars). 
The whole controversy'- suffers from a tciuleiicy to confuse “idea” 
in the sense of a concept or notion in the mind with “idea” in 
the Platonic sense of an ultimate archetype of phenomenal objects. 

(A. Wo.) 

CONCERT, a term meaning, in general, co-operation, agret*- 
ment or union; the more specific u.sages being in music and in 
diplomacy. The term “Concert of Europe” has been commonly 
applied, since the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), to the .six 
great European Powers consulting oracling together in questions 
of common interest. This ceased to exist on the formation, before 
the World War, of the Triple Alliance and the Triple luitente. 

A comi)lete history of concerts, in the sense of musical enter- 
tainments, has yet to be written, but it appears that some of the 
earliest entertainments of this kind were givt*n in Englaml. This 
was as long ago as 3072 when on Dec. 30, John Banister, a wtdl- 
known violinist of the clay and leader of the King’s Band, who 
was also a composer, announced the first of them as follows in 
the London Gazette: 

“The.sc are to give notice that at Mr. John Banister’s house, 
now called the Musick School, ov(*r against the George Tavern, 
in White. Friars, this present Monday, will be musick performt‘(l 
by excellent masters, l)eginnjng precis(*ly at four of the dock 
in the afternoon, and every afternoon fen* the future, prcci.sely 
at the same hour.” 

Th(^ charge of admission to tliese “musick” makings was one 
shilling and from the fact that, they were continiu'd by BanisI.er 
till the year of his death (1070) th(*y were evidently succ.e.ssfuL 

Another and belter known i)ionc(*r in the same field was 
Thomas Britton (16-^13-1714) who lives in history a.s the “Musi- 
cal Small-C'oal Man.” (Me was an itinerant vendor of “small- 
cc^al” who was at tlie same time a man of wide general knowl- 
edge and intelligence and an cnthusiu.stic music-lover.) His 
concerts given weekly in a room over his shop in Clerkenwell, 
were eslablishe<l in 1078 and enjoyed great popularity. The most 
eminent performers, including oven Handel, aiipc^arecl at them and 
they were attended by all the Ih:s1 pc^ople of the day, who paid 
the modest subscription of ton shillings a year for the privilege. 
Britton died in i7M» by which lime other concerts of importance 
were being given by the Academy- of Ancient Music which was 
formed for this purpose about the year 3710 and held its meet- 
ings, under the direction of Dr. Peinisch, with the sujiport of mimy 
eminent folk, at the Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, 
Handel took part in these concerts also, together with Geminiani 
and many other famous musicians. 

In 17x3 came into existence the first of London’s regular 
public concert rooms, known as Hick ford’s Room and located in 
(he first instance in James street, Haymarket, dose to where the 
Comedy theatre stands to-day, and here for many y<*ars all tht^ 
most fashionable and important concerts of the. period were given. 
Here a]>peared, among others, Veracini, Geminiani and (it is 
believed) Domenico Scarlatti, together with the most famous 
visiting operatic singers of the time, instrumenialists, prodigies 
and so forth. Later (in 1730) Hickford shifted his quarters to 
Brewer street, Golden square, where the Great Rt>om” which 
he referred to in bis advertisements may still be seen iu <txcel!cut 
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preservation, the premises (no. 4O being; now (1928) occupied by 
a laundry. In thi^ room Mozart himself appeared as a prodigy 
of eigjht. Hickford’s Room, where concerts continued to be 
given till 1770, was succeixled as London's chief musical resort 
by the Hanover Square Rooms, where from 1774 onwarcL'» for the 
best part of a century many of the mure important concerts took 
place. Much frequented also during this period vvre the Arg\di 
rooms (from about 1800 to 1830), while later (1858) came St. 
James’s hall wliich, in turn, was for many years (he centre of 
London’s musical life. Here were given the famous Monday 
and Saturday Popular concerts, the Richter concerts, those of the 
Philharmonic Society, and others, important and unimportant, 
in ever-increasing numbers a.s year by year the concert-giving in- 
dustry steadily developed, ^'et though so cxLeii.^iv’ely patronizc'd 
and the scene of so many memorable performances, St. James's 
hall was never a satisfactory undertaking financially (too large a 
sum having been sunk in its building) and it w^as pulled down in 
1905 to make way for the Piccadilly hotid which occupies its 
site today. 

In the meantime the somewhat larger Queen s hall had already 
been erected in Langham place, and this const ilutes London's most 
important concert room to-day, though not the largest, this cli.s- 
tinction belonging to the Royal Albert hall with its accommoda- 
tion for 10,000 hearers. 

On the Continent and in America concert -giving has folhnved 
much the same course as that sketched above, developing 
where from the smallest beginnings into a veritable industry of 
prodigiou.s dimensions. In Cennany and Austria, under the 
patronage system, private [performances in the residences c^f tht‘ 
sovereign.s and great nobles at first checked the (level o[)ment of 
ordinary public concerts but by the beginning of tlie 18th century 
the.se were coining (0 bf^ known, and by Beethoveu'.s time they 
were well established; the like api>lying in the case of J’aris, where 
the famous ‘‘Concerts sihrituels’' were founded by Philidor in 
1 725. (ih A. Sc.) 


CONCEitTINA, a wind instrument of the serapibiue family 
with free reeds, forming a link in the evolution of the harmonium 


from the mouth organ, interme- 
diate links being the chengandthc 
accordion. The concertina con- 
.sists of two hexagonal or rectangu- 
lar keyboards conm^cled by a 
long expansible bellows of many 
folds similar to that of the ac- 
cordion, The keyboards are fur- 
nished with rows of knobs, which, 
on being pres.sed <]own by the fin- 
gers, open valv’es admitting the 
air compressed by the bellows to 
the free reeds, which are thus set 
in vibration. Tlie English con- 
certina, or mclodion, invented by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1829, 
the year of the rejiuted invention 
of the accordion (f/.u.), is con- 
structed with a double action, 
the same note being produced on 
compressing and expanding the 
bellows, whereas in the German 
concertina or accordion two dif- 
ferent notes arc given out. Concertinas arc made in complete 
families’— treble, tenor, bus.*;, and double bass, having a combined 
total range of nearly seven octaves. 

The timbre of the concertina is penetrating but soft, and the 
instrument is capable of the most delicate gradations of tone. It 
is possible to play on it diatonic and chromatic passages, or 
arpeggids in legato or staccato style, with ra|>idity, shakes single 
and double in thirds, and also to play in parts as on t he pianoforte 
Ojr organ, and to ^oduce very rich chords. Concertos were written 
for concertina with orchestra by Molique and R^ondi, a sonata 
with piano by Molique, while Chaikovski scored in his second 
orchestral suite for four accordions. 



The concertina, a iiNk between 

THE MOUTH ORGAN AND THE HAR. 
MONIUM, THE SOUND IS PHOOUCED 
DY THE PRESSURE OF AIR FROM 
THE BELLOWS ON FREE METALLIC 
REEDS 


The aeola, constructed by the reprobcnlativcs of the original 
firm of Wheatstone, is a slili more artislically developed concer- 
tina. 

Sre also Accordion; Ciikno; H.xR.uoNirM; Frre-Reed 

V'lBRATOR. 

CONCERTO, in music, a term which appears as early as the 
beginning of the 17th century, at first with vague meanings, but 
.soon acciuiriiig a sense justified by its etynujlogy (Lat. conrcrttis, 
from ccrtarc*, to strive: also confused with ctuir/'Ntns ^ being ap- 
plied chieily fo compositions in whiidi uueciual in.st runiental or 
vocal forces are brought into (Jiiiio.sition 

.Although by Uadi's time th{‘ coiic(‘rio as a [inrely instrumeniai 
form was thoroughly e.stablislied. the term frequently appears in 
th(^ autograph litle-pagcs of his diurih (antatas, even when the 
(ant ala contains no instrumental [)reludi‘. Indeed, so entirely does 
the actual concerto form, as Uach uiui(*rst aiids it, de[)end upon 
the opjKisition of masses of tone urit‘{|ual in volume, with a com- 
peiLsating inequality in power of ('ommatiding at tent hm. that Bach 
is able iv nnvrite an instrumental movc-ment as a chorus without 
the iea.st incongruity of style. The very title of his se.cular cantata, 
Vt'n'iHiyJr /Avirlrnclit dcr urrh.srhiJrn Saiini (“united contest 
of turn-about strings”), is a perfect diTinitiuit (»f the earlier form 
of concerto yrosso, in which the chief mass of the orchestra was 
opi)osecl, not to a mere solo instrument , but I o a small group called 
the roncertiiio ; unless, indeed, ihe whole work was for a large 
orchestral mass in which tutti pas.^ages atlernale with passages 
in which tlie whole orchestra is disqjer.sod in every po.ssihle kind 
of grouping. 

But the special significance of this canl:ita is that its fir.st chorus 

arranged from the .second inovtmient of Ihe lirst Brandenburg 
concerto and that, while the orchestral mat (‘rial is merely trans- 
posed .and arranged for largiT forces, the whole four part chorus 
has been evolved from the solo i>art for a kit-\iolin (violino 
piccolo). This .shows that the true ndation Ixdwecn the opposed 
factors in a concerto depends not on volume of sound, but on 
power to command atteniiori. 

A convenienity LolaU^] individual will (oimnaml more 
attention than the crowd, whether in n^ai life, <lrama, or instru- 
mental music. But in music the human, vfdce, with human words, 
v/ill ihrust any orchestral force into tin* background, whether 
the voice he individual or choral, d'ht^ full chorus is the 
equivalent of the kit -violin and the kil-vi<diri is the (‘quivalent 
of the full chorus becau.se both personality .against the 

orchestra. 

Hence the polyi)honic conc(‘no is fundamentally identical with 
the vocal ana, as matun^d by Alessandro Scarlatti. Th(‘. orchestra 
is entrusted with a short, pregnant summary or ritornello of the 
main contents of the movement, and (hti solo, or the grouiis cor- 
rcs[)ondmg thereto, wall either take up this material or first intro- 
duce new themes to he combined with it, and. in short, enter 
into relations with the orchestra vi^ry like those Ixdwecn the 
actor and the chorus in (ireek drama. The polyphonic concerto, 
the vocal aria, and the forms of many of Bach's choruses, even 
mdutiing some that contain fugues, ought to he classed under 
the head of ritornello forms. (See Aria. ) Many of Bach's larger 
movements for solo instruments without orche.sira will at once 
reveal the proper lines of their interpretation in the light of 
ritornello form. The harjisichord, no less than the organ, can 
ob\dou.sly imitate contrasts between solos ami tuttis with excellent 
effect. 

In slow movements of concertos Bach uses the gromi 
buss (see Variations), diversified by changes of key (klavier 
concerto in I> minor), the more, moloclic types of binary form, 
sometimes with the rei)eats ornamentally varied or inverted (con- 
certo for 3 klaviors in D minor, concerto for klavier, flute, and 
violin in A minor), are found besides aria-form on the aria scale, 
In finales the rondo form (violin concerto in E major, klavier 
concerto in F minor) and the binary form (3rd Brandenburg con- 
certo) may be found. 

When musical forms changed to those of the dramatic sonata 
style the problems of the concerto proved ridiculously easy to 
ordinary musicians and the tasks of the highest interest to the 
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greatest composers. Bach’s sons took important new steps. Philipp 
Bmanuel Bach devclopetl a romantic rhetoric. Johann Christian, 
the ‘"London” Bach, initiated the all-important method of empha- 
sizing a change of key so that it became a dramatic event irrevers- 
ible except by other dramatic developments. Mozart, as a boy, 
modelled himself closely on Johann Christian Bach, and by the 
time he was 20 was able to write concerto ritornellos that gave 
the orchestra admirable opportunity for asserting itself by the 
statement, in charmingly epigrammatic style, of some five or six 
sharply contrasted themes, afterwards to be worked out with 
additions by the solo, with the orchestra’s co-operation and inter- 
vention. 

The pro]>lem changes ra]>iclly as the scale of the composition 
grows. On a large scale a too-facile alternation between solo and 
tutti produces forms too sectional for the high organization re- 
quired in first movements; yel fn‘C|uent alternation is evidently 
necessary, as the solo is audible only above a very subdued or- 
chestral accompaniment, and it would be inartistic to confine the 
orchestra to that function. Heme in the classical concerto the 
ritornello is never aliandoiied, in spite of the enormous dimensions 
to which the sonata style expanded it, Mendelssohn and most 
later composers evidently see in it only a conventional impediment 
easily abandoned. Yet its alisence reduces the whole style to a 
more theatrical and lighter art -form. Hence it is restored to its 
place not only by Brahms in his four magnificcnl, examples, but 
by Joachim in his Hungarian concerto and by Elgar in his violin 
concerto. The danger in so long an orchestral prelude is that the 
work may for some minutes be. iiKlistinguishalile from a symphony 
and thus the entry of the solo may be unexpected wdthout being 
inevitable. This will happen if the composer treats his tutti so 
like the exposition of a sonata iimvemcnt as lo make a deliberate 
transition from his first group of lhenu‘s to a st‘Cond group in 
a complementary k(‘.y, even if the transition be only temporary — 
as in Beethoven’s (' minor eoncerto. But Beethoven C minor 
concerto is the one which Spohr and Hummel and evem Joachim 
took as their model, and thus the true solution of the problem 
remained for Brahms lo retliscover, 

Mozart keeps his whole tutti in the. tonic, relieved only by 
his mastery of sudden subsidiary modulation. Beethoven, in turn> 
after the C minor concerto, gnisiH'd the true font (ion of the 
opening tutti and enlarged it to his ru'W purposes. With an inter- 
esting experiment of Mozart’s before him, he, in his G major 
concerto, Op. 58, allowed the solo player to slate the opening 
theme, making the orchestra enter pianissimo in a foreign key. 
In this concerto he also gave variety of key to the opening tutti 
by means of an important theme which m(jcluiates widely, an 
entirely different thing from a deliberate modulation from ma- 
terial in one key to material in another. His fifth and last piano- 
forte concerto in E ilat begins with ;i rhapsodical introduction 
for the solo player, followed by a long tutti confined to the 
tonic major and minor with a strictne.ss explained by the gorgeous 
modulations with which the solo subsequently treats the second 
subject. In this c:oncerlo Beethoven also organizes the only un- 
digested convention of the form, namely, the cadmea, a custom 
elaborated from the operatic aria, in which the singer was allowed 
to extemporize a flourish on a jmuse near the end. A similar 
pause was made in the final ritornello of a concerto, and the 
soloist was supposed to extemporize whut .should be equivalent to 
a symphonic coda. Cadtmzas are, to this day, a form of musical 
appendicitis, since the player (or cadenza^writer) cannot be the 
composer liimself and is rarely so capable of entering into his 
intentions as Joachim, whose written cadenzas for classical violin 
concertos are unsurpassable. 

Brahms’s first concerto in D minor, Op. 15, was the outcome 
of many changes and, though on a mass of material originally 
intended foir a symphony, was nevertheless so perfectly assimilated 
into concerto form that in his next cs.<»ay, the violin concerto, 
Op* 77 » he had no more to learn and was free lo continue making 
true innovations. He found out how to include wide key contrasts 
m the opening tutti, thus giving the form a wider range in def- 
initely functional key than any other instrumental music. Further, 
It may be noted that in this work Brahms develops a counter- 
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plot in the opposition between solo and orchestra; giving not 
only the development by the solo of material slated by the 
orchestra, but also a counter-development by the orchestra of 
material stated by the solo. This concerto is, on the other hand, 
remarkable as being the last in which a blank space is left for a 
cadenza; a testimony of confidence in Joachim In the pianoforte 
concerto in B Hat, and in the double concerto. Op. ro2, the idea 
of an introductory statement in which the solo takes part before 
the opening tutti is carried out on a large scale, and in the double 
concerto both first and second subjects are thus suggested. 

The forms of slow movements and finales in classical concertos, 
though often treated in special wa^^s, present no general princiiiles 
peculiar lo the concerto; for a sectional opposition between solo 
and luUi is not of great disadvantage to slow movements and 
finales. The scherzo, on the other baud, is normally loo sectional 
for successful adaptation to cla.ssical concerto style, and the 
solitary great example of its use is the second movement of 
Brahms’ B flat pianoforte concerto, a movement in a very special 
form. 

The post -classical concertos, in which the first movement dis- 
penses with the opening tutti, began with Mendelssohn, whose 
violin concerto dominates the whole subsequent history of the 
form. The happy idea of putting a cadenza at the dramatic crisis 
of the return after development instead of in the coda has almost 
become a convention. The other movements of concertos havti 
not been affected by Mendelssohn’s changes, nor does the linking 
of all three movements uninterrupted^' together make any esstm- 
tial difference lo the scheme. But there is no limit to the expansion 
or reduction of the first movement. Spohr reduces it to an accom- 
jjanied recitative in his Gesaii^s-srcnc, a work in which he dis- 
covered that a concerto could be an aria, which astonished him 
as the swimming of ducklings astonishes the fostering hen. Brucli’s 
famous G minor concerto (not his only interesting experiment 
in new concerto-forms) also reduced the first movement lo dra- 
matic ge.slures without dramatic action. On the other hand, the 
huge first movement of Schumann’s pianoforte concerto was 
originally inteiuli^d to stand alone under the title of Fantasia. This 
example would cover the case of most first movements of tbi.s 
size in modern concertos, whether like Schumann’s they have 
“second subjects” and recapitulations or not. 

The case where ihe concerto as a whole is a fantasia (as with 
Liszt) needs no discussion. Another line has ]>een struck out by 
Saint-Saens, most neatly in his first violoncello concerto; namely, 
that the whole work is one uiovemenl, but (hat aftiT an exposition 
comprising a “first” and “second” subject Ihe development drifts 
into a slow movement (or scherzo), and this is followed by a 
finale of which the matter is partly indejxindcnt and partly a re- 
capitulation completing the lirst movement. In his V minor, 
pianoforte concerto Saint-Saens begins with a theme with vari- 
ations and proceeds with a slow second theme, followed by a 
scherzo and finale which transform IhtMr own and the previous 
materials in various effective ways. But really the term Fanta.sia 
would adequately cover all post-classical forms of concerto. The 
only modern meaning of the word is “composition for one or more 
solo players with orchestra”; and no special aesthetic or formal 
questions remain to be considered within the limits of this article. 

(I). K T.) 

CONCERT PROGRAMMES have been subject to many 
changes during recent times, not least in. the matter of their length. 
More and more it has come to bo recognized that, in the case at 
all events of serious music, the amount which can be properly 
assimilated and enjoyed at one sitting is strictly limited, and 
modem concert-goers read with amazement of the Ciargantuun 
musical feasts which their robuster predecessors were apparently 
able to digest. Thus of a concert given by Beethoven in 1807 
reads that the programme consisttsd of no fewer than four of his 
symphonies (the first four) ; while that of another concert which 
he gave in the following year was even more astonishing, includ- 
ing the C minor and Pastoral symphonies, the Choral Fantasia, 
the G major piano concerto, two extracts from the Eisenstadt 
Mass, a vocal item (“Ah! perfido”) and an improvisation on- the 
piano. Modern concert programmes are not only more reasonable 
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ill length but also, in the best instances, far more thoughtfully 
and artistically arranged. 

In this connection relerence may lie made to the analytical pro- 
gramme or concert programme with explanatory notes and com- 
ments, This is usually regarded as a recent invention, but it goes 
back considerably farther than is generally supposed. As early 
as 1783, according to Grove, something of the kind was tried in 
Berlin, while in Great Britain Thomson, the first Reid Profe.ssor 
of Music at Edinburgh university, in 1841 incorporated historical 
and aiKiIylical notes on the pieces to be performed in the pro- 
grammes of the concerts of the IVofessional Society of Edin- 
burgh. Laler Ella, in connection with the concerts of the Musical 
Union, which began in 1845; Wyldo in the programme liooks of 
the New Philharmonic Society, whose first concert was givim in 
1852; John liuliah, and others, adopted the same procedure, 
which has since become practically the rule in England and Amer- 
ica in the case of concerts of a suitable type. Elsewhere the 
analytical programme has never estahlisheii itself to anything like 
the same extent a.s in England and Amt'rica. 

CONCESSIONS. The term concession covers a wide range 
in lime, space and variety of forms and uses. Many of the types 
of grant, franchise, contract, charter and license embraced within 
its meaning have been known for centuries in widely separated 
parts of the globe. It is, however, only since about igoo that 
the word has come to have an interest for the general reader. In 
the discu.ssions preceding, during and sulisequent to the World 
War, the subject of concessions came to more general public 
notice. They were revealed as the k‘gal means, the forms of con- 
tract and agreement, under which the industrial development of 
large parts of the world, especially tho.se parts known as back- 
ward countries, has recently been accelerated. Hostile critics 
have described them a.s instruments for ‘'economic pimet ration,’^ 
devices for control of markets and raw materials, disgui.ses for ag- 
gre.ssion, means for undermining the sovereignty of weak Slates, 
and even — instancing the IJaglulad railway conce.ssion — as the 
ultimate cnii.se of the World War, So grandiose and sinister a 
ronceplion serv(‘s only to illustrate the Protean and fascinating 
character of conc(‘Ssionk, 

Origin and History. — ^Though <*oiiccssions have a long his- 
tory, their origin is oli.scure. A concession nuN'int at first a grant 
from prince or king; the older form of grant, usually reading, in 
royal phrase, “com-essimus’^ C)r “daniu.s et concedimus.’’ They 
may be .said to have existed in one form or another from time 
immemorial; but they seem to have apjieared first in Europe 
during the middle ages and since that lime their history can be 
traced in nearly all parts of the civili/a‘d w'orld. That history 
breaks into three divisiims; The first or feudal jjcriod was con- 
. fined largely to grants of land and runs from the early middle 
tige.s apparently down to the time of the discovery of America. 
In this })eriod tho.se concessions were granted upon which the 
great landed estates of western iMiropc anrl of ICnglaruJ were 
foundc^l. Sonn^ authorities niuinlain that tlie gn^ater [Kirt of the 
landed estates in France under thr unavn rdgbwc were based ufion 
touce.ssions from the Crown, and the English law writer Coke, 
referring in the year rbOo to the great Jingli.sh instates, remarh^d, 
“and $*i) . . . their estates, which wore nothing l>\4t concessions 
from the Crown, The second perio»l is that of the early char- 
tered coini)anies siu‘h as (he East India company, the Lemdon 
company, the Massachusetts company, the Hudson Bay com- 
pany^ and of various individual advent.urers who receivecl grants 
of land and a greater or less measure of sov(‘reign power over 
the territories they were to develop and their inhabitants. The 
third period in the history of concessions runs parallel with the 
modern industrial era. In this period concessions have taken in- 
creasingly the form of franchuses with which during mo.st of the 
period they have gone step !)y step and side by side on a similar 
course. Both alike have unclergone an evolution, proceeding from 
an agreement, permission, license, or title, more or Jess secret, in 
which favour, privilege, grant, grace or gift was the predominant 
element, to a form of contract in which the chief dement is 
bargain, exchange and open competition, and from which the 
elements of privilege, favour and secrecy have practically dis- 


appeared. 

Nature of Concessions. — Coiu'e.ssion.s jiartako of the charac- 
ter of franchises, permits, charters, liceni'es and tontract.s, and 
vary with the industries mid conditions which call them into 
being. In Latin Ami‘rican C(nmtrii‘s ct)ncr.ssi(in covers a very 
wide latitude. A writer summing up the situation says, ‘‘a con- 
tract to lay sewers, to lay a pipe line, to .sell mules, to build a 
factory, or a lios[)i(al, or a sebdol, to ]»uy timber tracts on the 
public domain, to ex]»lure a given siuilt'u for miruTnl or water, 
to supply ])cef or coal or oil to any jiutilic institution, i.s called 
a coiKc'ssion.” 

During a period of more than three* y(‘ars’ iluration the liulletin 
of the Pan Aineriian union retoidn-d an average of 300 conces- 
sions per year ami the li.st was not e\hausli\e. Sonu‘ of these 
conces.sioiis are mere permit.s — police or adminisi ralive formali- 
ties; such are water permits. Some have a i radii ioiial (luality as 
if they were .survivals or inherit, mces from an t^arly period; such 
are certain land grants for colonisation. Some are licenses exist- 
ing for the preservation of governmental autluiriiy over certain 
spheres of biisine.ss; such an* banking (oncessions. Some are ar- 
rangements for econmny; .such are coiuessions of a portion of a 
tract of land in return for the surveying of the whole tract. Some 
are reciprocal contracts for the devt‘!opiiieril of n*st>urces, for 
improvement of conimunical ions and f(»r inen^ased control of 
terriiory; such are concessions for building railroad.s. Some are 
business contracts in whidi the Government offers inducements 
to capital, usually foreign, for the devrlopinem, of industries or 
natural resources; such are (he oil coiu'es.'-ions. It is thi.s last 
tyiie of conces.sions which most of Iho^e who have written or 
spoken upon the subji‘ct have in mind; it is concessions of this 
ty[)C which const it iilt* amc^^s.^io^.s ff<ir vxi<ilrncr. vSuch conces- 
sions are issuiul under general provisions of laws and are in a 
broad sense opiui tm similar t(‘rm.s to all applicants. U is in this 
type that we find the prcflominant mutivi* for conce.‘^sions both in 
Latin America and elsewhiTc. 'Hint inotivi^ on (he jiart of the 
grantor is the de.^ire on the part of mideveloptal or partially de- 
veloped countries to i>ring in out. side capital and industrial skill 
for the e.slablishment or e.xltmsion of indusiries and for the ex- 
ploitation of natural resouru‘,s, ()n the part of the crmce.ssicmairc 
the motive i.s twofold — to seiure favouiable ('onditions for the 
adventure of capil.al, and to .secure prc)t(*c{ion from injury by new 
or unfair impositions after the capital has been adventured and 
a prospect ajipears of a ndurn. Tlie chief specific beindit sought 
through coneessi(ins i.s t*.xemp(inn from taxation — fir.st from local 
or import taxe.s, secondly from {'xp^irt taxes. Such exemptions 
are not unusual in the -.United States: inunicijialiiies set'king the 
establishment of new iudu.s tries, or th<‘ en‘<1ion of new plants 
within their limits, frequently <nYer (‘Xtunplion from local taxation 
for a given pt'rioti: export taxes, on the oilier hand, nni expressly 
prohibittal under the Constitution, which stales that “no taxor 
duty shall be laid 011 artules e.xporled from any Stale.” 

The geographical range of eoncrs.sions is as vvide as its range 
in lime. Not only are they numerous in I-alin America but also 
in Europe, Africa ami Asia. 'Fht'y are fre<{ueut in France, Spain, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Turkey, Russia, JVrsia, ihe Dutch East Indies, 
the Philippine islands ami China. Tht*y occur in British colonial 
po.sse,ssion.s and are not unknown in the United SUite.s. Numbers 
of conces.sjon.s were issued in the former St>utli African republic 
and on the annexation of that: country were (he subject of an 
inquiry instil utcnl under a commi.H.sion, appointed ])y the British 
Government. The report of this commission is among the most 
authoritative and illuminating sources available to the .student 
of the subject. 

Political Concessions. — ^The vuriou.s tyjxts of concessions al- 
ready referred to are chielly if not wholly of the in<lustnal or 
commercial type. There is another type of concession — ^thc po- 
litical — ^which has the essential character of a treaty, both parties 
being Governments and the documents comstituting international 
agreements. Examiiics of this type of concession are found as 
early as 1557 when China granted to Portugal the concession of 
Macao, which has remained in the control of Portugal ever since. 
They include the famous Chinese concessions: to Russia for the 
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Chinese Eastern railway (1896); to Germany for the Shantung? 
railway (1807); to Germany the city, port and environs of 
Kiauchau (189S); to Great IJritain Weihaivvei (1S9S); to Bel- 
gium, part of the port of Tientsin (1902). Of the same general 
type are the concessions of Guantanamo bay made by Cuba to 
the United States in tSoq, that of Fonseca bay granted by Nica- 
ragua to the United States in 1916, and that for the Baghdad rail- 
way grant(*d to Germany by Turkey in 1911. 

Similar to these in one res[)t‘ct — that the grantor surrenders 
certain prerogatives of sovereignty to the concessionaire — is the 
famous concession granted by thf‘ sultan of Borneo to Sir James 
(Rajah) Brooke in 18.12 under which the princi])ality of Sarawak 
has been governed by the Broola* family ever sime. Other con- 
cessions of the kind are tho'-e made by the sultan of Zanzibar 
to the British East Africa company and the German East Africa 
Association and those granted by the sultans of Brunei and ISitlu 
in 1877 to Alfred Dent and Baron de Overlieck. As a rule con- 
cessions of this type are conditional ui)oii i)aymient of a nominal 
annual rent. 

To this type of concessions is due a development of some in- 
terest — that of “conct*ssions within concessions ” These arc found 
in the chartered companies which siirang ui> about the end of 
the Tplh century, such as the Royal Niger c()mj)any, the Imperial 
British East Africa company, the British South Africa company, 
and the British North B(»i*neo com])any. Some if not all of these 
companies wen' originally l)ast‘ii ui)oii concessions made by chiefs 
or tribes of the various regi(»ns describeiL an<l they in turn 
granted concessions for the development of industries and of the 
natural resources within th(‘ir bouiuhiries. 

Mining Concessions. — ('oncessions have provided the cus- 
tomary basis for devehipmenl in the mining industry through 
many centuries and over the gnsaler part of llie w'orlcl. Since the 
year 1256, mining has lu'en conducted inuh'r concessions in Si)ain; 
it has been so conducted in Franco sinte feudal times, and in 
portions of Germany from the earliest rec'ords. Cuiuossions have 
afforded and still afford the customary basis of tnining operations 
not only in those countries, hut also in Latin America, in Turkey, 
and the Balkan States, in the lOasl ladies, in i)oiiions of ('hina, 
and in considerable, portions of Africa. Under the law of r79t 
in France mining o[)eraiions can be conducted only by virtue 
of an act of concctssion from the State, and tlu' law of France, has 
established legal forms for su(‘h concessions — the most recent 
adopted in 1882 — which arc* models for such regulations in all 
French colonu*s and possi'ssions, and have beem much used in 
drawing similar forms and regulnth)ns in other portions of the 
globe. 

Oil Concessions. — One of the most aucieni, most numerous 
and most widely dislriliuled type's of ccjiicession and one that has 
been prolific of controversy is the concession for oil A conce.ssion 
for the collection of ludroleum, which was then used, if. appears, 
chiefly for mt'dicinal I’nirposes, w'us granted in tlie district of 
Miano dc Medisauo by the ducal chamber of IVnna, Italy, in 
the year 1400. Since that time petroleum concessions have in- 
creased in numl>er and have spread over muirly all of the known 
world. There are few countries however remole where they 
have not appeared and their number is beyond compulation. The 
rapid industrial diwclopment of lin^ first tpiarier of the 20(.h cen- 
tury, however, with its new atiplications of petroleum fur power 
and fuel, particularly to automotive engines, has given the oil 
concession a fresh and fateful importance. Statesmen and en- 
gineers have declared that oil is the chief factor in progress and 
that the nation which contreds the oil supply will control the 
future of the world. Great Government.s have striven to secure 
a share in oil fields and oil concessions. The Government of the 
United States has int erposeil to prevent concessions in the Carib- 
bean region being granted to transatlantic comi)anies and to se- 
cure to her citizens a share in the uil-fields of Mesopotamia. The 
British Government has meantime become an actual partner in 
one great oil corporation and has a voice in the management of 
at least two others. The situation recalls that of the 16th and 
17th centuries when, bullionism was the prevalent economic doc- 
trine and the possession of the precious metals and the mines 


thereof was regarded as the chief end of individual and govern- 
mental effort. 

Though oil concessions are operated in different lands and 
couched in different languages, they are surprisingly alike in 
character. If one examines the texts of a hundred or more, rang- 
ing from China to Peru, he will find them essentially similar. 
They are true, bilateral contracts with obligations uj)on the con- 
cessionaire alw^ays substantial and often onerous. The conces- 
sionaire is usually obliged to make an investment or do a pre- 
scribed amount of drilling within a certain time and, in the event 
of finding oil, to pay a royalty upon each ton or barrel obtained. 
A tyi)icai example is afforded by the Tabasco contract — one of 
the Pearson concessions of Mexico. The terms reciuired S. Pear- 
son and Son to deposit in advance the sum of $20,000, to inve.st 
w'ithin seven years the sum of $350,000 and to pay a royalty to 
of the profits. Though it was at one time denounceci by 
politicians and others as an iniciiiilous contract, draining the 
natural wealth of Mexico for the i)enefit of foreigners, (he fa('t 
is that after considerable expenditure no production was obtained. 
The terms of many concessions arc less onerous than these, yet 
as a rule concessions are burdensome to all but very wealthy 
holders. 

The terms of concessions may be illustrated by the royalties 
required in typical cases in tliffereiU parts of the world: — 
Burma, Yomah Oil Co. Ltd, j6c per barrel; Egypt, Anglo-Egy])- 
tion Oil Co. Ltd., 36c per ton; Germany, the Allgemeinc Erdoel- 
geselLschafl, 5% of gross production; Italy, Anglo-Italian Pe- 
troleum C’o. Ltd., 5% of the net product; Mexico, Sres. Flores 
and Loaeza, 10% of the net i>rofit ; Panama, Lincoln G. Valen- 
tine, of gross production; i^ersia, Aiiglo-Persian Oil Co. Lid., 
of the net profits plu.s £3,000 per annum; United States, FjI- 
win B. Foster (Osage Indian Lease), lo''^ of the gross produc- 
tion; Venezuela, General Asphalt Co., s^/n of gro.ss production; 
('aribbean Petroleum Co., 40c per ton, also rent of 8c per acre; 
West ladies, United Brilish West Indies Petroleum Syndicate, 
idd., 48c per ton. 

The payment of royally is often the least onerous obligation 
to be met by the holder of an oil concession. More burdensome 
arc the requirements of investment and of performance of drill- 
ing, etc., within a given period. For example, the VaJi'ntinc con- 
(H'ssion in Fanama refjuired an investment of $5,000,000, and 
the Pearson concessions in Mexico reciuireil an investment of 
$2,975,000. The difikulties of conducting engineering opi'ralions 
in remote and tropical countries such as Colombia, Panama, 
Persia, China, where natural conditions are adverse and means 
of transportation are lacking, are very great. 

Because of the enormou.s economic and financial interests in- 
volved and because of the case with which the popular imagina- 
tion can be inflamed over international competition, oil conces- 
sions contain many possibilities of friction. Recent events in 
Iraq, in Colomliia. in Persia, in Venezuela, in Mexico, show what 
explo.sive political material they conceal. In the course of time, 
as the presimt furore for possession of oil reserves dies down, 
to be replaced by other ]>rizes of international competition, oil 
concession.s will lose their present prominence, Meanw'hile it 
may be hoped that that competition, which has often been pursued 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause, may be tempered with mod- 
eration and so guided as to prevent it from imperilling the peace, 
of the world. 

Bjuliookaiuiv. — Brilish and Foteian State Papers; Rccmil biler" 
national de Legislation CoUmlah (1011-14); Te.xts of Concessions 
{Diarios oficiales of S, American republics, Gacetas, etc.) ; A. Picard, 
TraM das Che.mm da Per (1887; ; O. Walmeslcy, Gtihle lo the Mininj^ 
Laws of the World (1894) ; A. (iiron, Dictwnnaire da Droit Admin^^ 
istrniif (1895) ; Report of Transvaal Concessions ('omniis-sion iu)oi) ; 
Hcrlslet, Trvaiks (190R); N. D. Harris, Inlarvention and Colonhn^ 
lion in Africa (1914) ; J. Jastrow, The Ba]*hdtui Railway and the, War 
(1917). (W. B. P.) 

CONCH. In architecture, the term is sometimes given to the. 
half dome over the semicircular apse of the basilica In 

late Roman and in Renaissance buildings shells are frequently 
carved in the heads of circular niches. A low class of the negro 
or other inhabitants of the Bahamas and the Florida Keys are 
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someLimes calk'd “Conchcb"’ or ‘'Conks” from Iho sheU-lish which 
form their staple food 

CONCHOID: see CURVISS, Si’liClAL. 

CONCHOLOGYj the study of shells, especially those of the 
Moliusca (q.v , ), the most important classes of which, from a con- 
chological point of view, are the Gastropoda G'tinivalves”) and 
Lamellil)ranchia (“bivalves”), qq.v. 

CONCIERGE, in modern usage, a hall-porter or janitor, 
but originally the important guardian of a house or castle; in 
the middle ages a court othcial who was (he custodian of a royal 
palace. In Paris, when the Palais de la die ceased about 1360 
to be a royal residence and became the seat of the courts of 
justice, the Condcrgerle w^as turned into a prison. I'he word is 
of unknown origin; the Latinized form was Concergius or Can- 
cer gtr ins. 

CONCILIATION IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 

see iNDUSTKf'VL Relations. 

CONCINI, CONCINO (d. 1617), Count Della Penna, 
Marshal o’Ancre, Italian adventurer, minister of Louis Xllf. 
of France, was a native of Florence. He came to France in the 
train of Marie de' IMedici, and married the ciueen's lady-in-waiting, 
Leonora Dori, known as CJaligai. In rbro In: had purchased the 
marquisair of Ancre. and the position of tir.sL gcntlenian-in- 
wailing. Then he obtained successively the governments of Ami- 
ens and of Normandy, and in 1614 the baton of niar.shal. As first 
minister of the crown from (hat date, bo abandoned the policy 
of Henry IV., allowed the treasury to be pillaged, and drew upon 
himself the haired of all classes. The nobles were latterly hostile 
to him, parficuhirl}’ Conde, with whom he negotiated the treaty 
(»f Loiidun in i(>i6, and whom he IkkI arrc'stcd, on the advite of 
Richelieu, in Jseptember, ihib. But Louis XIII. wn,s tired of 
Londni's tutelage, (.'oncini was killed by the guards on April 24, 
1617. Leonora was accused of sorcery and sent to the slake in 
the same year. 

Svc. K. J..JI vk.se, Jlhlolrc de PraucCt vol. vi. 

CONCLAVE, St rictly a room or set of rot>ms, locked with a 
key (from Lat. conclave, from cum, together, and rlavis, a key); 
in this sense the English word is obsol(‘lc, its pre.sent loose appli- 
cation to any private or close assembly, (‘Specially eccleskistu al, 
is derived from its technical applicatkm to assembly of tar- 
dinals met for the election of the popi‘, with which this article is 
concerned, and in which connection it is ap[>lied to that sy.stt'in of 
strict seclusion to which the electors of the popc‘ have ht'cii and 
are, submitted, formerly as a matter of neces.siLy, and subsequently 
as the r(‘.sult of i\ legislative, enactment; hence tlu* wa«rd lias 
come to be of the electoral assembly of tlu^ cardinals. The 
system goes back only as far as the lath ceiilury. 

Kpi.scopid apj)oint merit by eh'ctiun can be traced back to an 
early date. The method of (dection at Rome w’as the siime as in 
other towns; the Roman dr‘rgy and ])eople and the nt‘ighh(;uring 
bishoiis t*a( h took part in it in their .several t*apacities. I'he people 
would signify their approbation or disapi)robaliun of the caudi- 
dales more or less tumultuously, while the clergy were, strictly 
speaking, the electoral body, met to elect, for Ibemselves a new 
head, and the bi.shops acted as pn'sidrnls of tin* assembly and 
judges of the election. We can well iiriagine that, in im as.sembly of 
such size, in which the candidates were acelainit*d rather than 
elect, ed by counting votes, the various functions were not. very 
distmet, and that pc^rsons of importance, whether clerical or lay, 
were botind to influence the elections, and sometimes decisively. 
Moreover, this form of election lent itself to cabals; and these 
frequently gave rise to quarrels, sometimes involving bloodshed 
and schisms, the election of anti[)ope.'i, as they ■were later 
called* The remedy for this abuse was found in having recourse, 
more or less freely, to the support of the civil power. The 
emperor Honorius, for example, upheld Boniface (41H) against 
his competitor Eulalius, at the same time laying down that cases 
of contested election should henceforth be deckU’d by a fresh 
election; but this would have been a dangerous method and wjts 
consequently never applied, Thcodoric upheld Symmachus (49S) 
ag^nst ^urentius because he had been elected first and by a 
greater majority* 
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The accepted fad soon became law, thai the taiididate should 
not receive the episcopal consecration until he hai] obtained the 
confirmation of the emperor. Hence arose long vacancies of the 
See, indiscreet interference in the election.s by the imperial officials, 
and sometimes cases of simony and venality. Thk deplorable 
state of afiairs lasted almost witiiouL inUaTuptioii till the middle 
of the nth centuryL When tiie emperors were at Rome, they 
presidt‘cl over the election.'^; w’hen they were away, tlu* rival factions 
of the barons struggled for the spiritual [)ou«'r as tiiey <lul for the 
temporal. During this period were seen cases of popes imposed by 
a faction rather than eb'cted, and then, at ihe mercy of sedition, 
deposed, poisoned, or thrown into prison, sometimes to be restored 
by force of arms. After the death of Clemi'iit 11 . the delegates of 
(he Roman clergy actually went to Ikildeii to ask Henry ill. to 
give them a pope, and similar step.s were taken after the death 
of Damascus 11 ., who ndgned only 20 dav>. Fortunately on this 
occn.Non Henry III. apiujinlial, just before hi‘' death, a man of 
high character, his cousin Bruno, bishop ot 'I'oul, who presented 
himself in Rome in company with Hildebrand. From this time 
began the reform. Hildebrand had the election ot X'ictor II. 
(1055), Stephen IX. (1057), -'U'd Nicholas H. (1058) carried 
out according to the canonical form, including the imperial rati- 
fication. The celebrafi‘d bull In nomine Domini of April 13, 1059 
delcTmined the electoral procedure. Out of respect for tradition, 
it preserved all the former factors in the. t*leHion though their 
scope was modified. The election was reservt'd to the members of 
Ihe high(‘r clergy, to tlu* cardinals, among whom the cardinal 
liishops have (be prepond(‘ra{ing inisition. 'riie consent of the 
rest of the cltTgy and the people was now mdy a formality. The 
same was Ihe ca.se of the imperial inti*rven(ion; tlu' emperor bad 
no rights save (hose he had rect'ived as a corn'ession from the Holy 
See. Further, by this bull, the einp(*rors would haAV to deal with 
the fait accompli; for it provided that, in the <‘vent of disturbances 
ar<)u,-(‘d by mischievous per.-ons at Rome ]>reveiuing the election 
from being carried out tlu'ri* freidy and without bias, the cardinal 
bishops, togetIu‘r with a .small innnher of the (dergy and of the 
laity, should be empowered to hold (hi* (‘lt*c(iorj \vhi*iv (hey should 
think fit ; that should iliflicult ie,< of any -;orl prev(‘nt the enthrone- 
ment of the new pop#*, the pope elei t wmild ht* em])owcrcd im- 
mediately to act as if he were actually pope. This h'gislation was 
dcnnitely iucepled by the (*mperor b>’ tin* coiicordale of Worms 
( r r 19). Two other points of great imiiortance were estaldishcd by 
Alexander III. at the Lateran Gouncil of iiyg. The constitution 
/Jee/ do vihntd(7 disSrofrlia luake.s till tlie cardinals t'qually (‘lectors, 
and no longer mtmtions the lower clergy or tlu* p(‘opl(‘; it also 
reijuires a maji^rily t)f two-thirds of the voles to decide an (dection. 
This latter provision, which still holds good, made imperial 
untipopcs lienceforth iinpossibh*. 

Abuses n( ‘ vert ht ‘.less aro.se. An e.li'doral college 1 <jo small in 
numbers, which no higher power has tlnr right of forcing to haste, 
can prolotig di.sagrvements and draw <»ut the course of the tdection 
for a long time. It is this period during w'hich wo actually find 
the Holy See left vacant mo.st frequently for long spaces of lime. 
Thus, after the death of Glement IV. in T2hS, the cardinals, of 
whom 17 were gathered together at Viier])0* allowed (wo years to 
pass wu'thout coming I0 an agreem<rnf ; t,ht‘. magistrates of Viterbo 
had recijtirse to the method of seclusion: th(*y .shut up the electors 
in the episcopal palace, blocking up all outlets; atul since the 
decHon still delayed, the people removed the roof of (he palace 
and allowed nt^thing but bread and water to be sent in. Under 
the pressure of famine and of this strict confinement, (he cardinals 
finally agreed, on Sept, r, 1271, to elect Gregory X., after an 
interregnum of two years, nine months and tW'O days. 

Taught by experien<*e, the new pope considered what steps 
could be taken to prevent the recurrence of such abuses; in 1274, 
at th(; council of Lyons, he promulgated the constitution Ubi 
pericnhnn, the substance of which was as follows: At the death 
of the pope., the cardinals who were present arc to await their 
absent colleagues for ten days; (hey are then to meet in one of 
the papal palaces in a closed conclave; none of them is to have 
to wait on him more than one servant, or two at most if he were 
111; in the conclave they are to lead a life in common, not even 
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having separate cells; they arc to have no communication with 
the outer world, under pain of excommunication for any who 
should attempt to communicate with them; food is to he sup- 
plied to the cardinals through a window which would he under 
watch. Finally, the elcclion is to be the sole business of the con- 
clave, and the magistnites of the town where it was held are 
called upon to see that those provisions be observed. Adrian V. 
and John XX. wore weak enough to suspend the constitution Ubi 
pcriciihm, and the abuses at once reappeared. This furl her proof 
was therefore decisive, and Cclo.slinc V., who was elected after a 
vacancy of more than two years, took care, before abdicating the 
pontiheate, lo revive the constitution of Gregory X., which was 
inserted in the Decretals (Iil>. i. lit. \n., (L: rlcct'um. cap. 3). 

Electoral Reform. — Pius IV. underU)ok the task of reforming 
and completing the legislation of the conclave. The hull In all- 
gendis (of Oct. i, 1562 ), signed by all the cardinals, is a model of 
precision and wisdom. In addition to the points already slated, we 
may add the following: that every day there was to be a scrutiny, 
i.e., a solemn voting by specially prepared voting papers (conceal- 
ing the name of the voter, and to be opened only in case of an 
election being made at that scrutiny), and that this was to be 
followed by the “accessit,’’ i.c., a second voting, in which the car- 
dinals might transfer their suffrages to those who had obtained 
the greatest number of votes in Ihe first. Except in case of urgent 
matters, the election w'as to form the whole business of the con- 
clave. The cells were lo be assigned by lol. The functionaries of 
the conclave were to l)c elected by the secret vote of the Sacred 
College, and the most stringent measures were to be taken to en- 
sure seclusion. 

All previous legislation concerning the conclave was codified 
and renewed by Pins X.’s bull, Vacanta Sode Apostolica (Dec. 
2$, 1904), which abrogates the earlier texts, except Leo Xltl.'s 
constitution Praadcct^ssorcs Nosin’ (May 24, 1882), authorizing 
occasional derogation.s in circumst;inec.s of difficulty, c.g., the 
death of a pope away from Rome or an attempt to interfere 
with the liberty of the Sacred College. Thc^ bull of Pius X. is 
rather a codification than a reform, the principal change being 
the abolition of the scrutiny of accession and the su[).stitution of 
a second ordinary scrutiny during the same .setssion. 

Until after the (ireat Schism the conclaves were held in various 
towns outside of Rome; but since then they liave all been held in 
Rome, with the single exception of the conclave of Venice ( t8oo), 
and in most cases in the Viilicaa, d'here was no place permanently 
established for the purpose, but removable wooden cells were, in- 
stalled in the various apartments of the palace, grouped around 
the Sistine chapel, in which the scrutinies took place. The arrange- 
ments prepared in the Quirinal in 1823 did duty only three times, 
and for the most recent conclaves it was necessary to arrange an 
inner enclosure within the vast but irregular palace of the Vatican. 
Each cardinal is accompanied by a clerk or secretary, known for 
this reason as a conclavist, and by one servant only. With the 
officials of the conclave, this makes about two hundred and fifty 
persons who enter the conclave and have no further communi- 
cation with the outer world save by moans of turniug-boxes. 
Since 1870 the solemn cerenionie.s of earlier times have not been 
seen; for instance the procession which used to celebrate the entry 
into conclave; or the daily arrival in pr<>ce.ssion of the clergy and 
the brotherhoods to enquire tit the '‘rota’* (turning-box) of the 
auditors of the Rota: ^'Habemusne Pontirurem?’' and their return 
accompanied by the chanting of the Creator^'; or the “Mar- 
shal of the Holy Roman Church and ixirpclual guardian of the 
conclave” visiting the churches in state. Bui a crowd still collects 
morning and evening in the great square of St Peter’s, towards the 
time of the completion of the vote, to look for the smoke which 
rises from the burning of the voting-papers after each session; 
when the election has not been effected, a little straw is burnt with 
the papers, and the column of smoke then apprises the spectators 
that they have still no pope. Within the conclave, the cardinals, 
alone in the common hall, usually the Sistine chapel, proceed 
morning and evening to their double vote, the direct vote and the 
*accesrit.” Sometimes these sessions have been very numerous; 
for example, in 1740, Benedict XIV, was only elected after 1255 


scrutinies; on other occasions, however, and notably in the case 
of the last few popes, a well-defined majority has soon been evi- 
dent, and there have been but few scrutinies. Each vote is ini- 
mcdiately counted by three scrutators, appointed in rotation, the 
most minute precautions being taken to ensure that the voting 
shall be secret and sincere. When one cardinal has at last obtained 
two- thirds of the votes, the dean of the cardinals formally asks 
him whether he accepts his election, and what name he wishes to 
assume. As soon as he has accepted, the first cardinal deacon goe.s 
to the Loggia of Si. Peter’s and announces the news to the 
assembled people. The conclave is dissolved; on the following 
day the election is officially announced to the various governments. 
A few clays after his election, takes place the coronation, from 
which the pontificate is officially dated, and the pope receives the 
tiara with the triple crown, the sign of his supreme spiritual 
authority (see Tiara). 

Right of Veto. — In conclusion, a few words should be said 
with regard to the right of veto. During the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, the various Catholic Courts instructed the Cardinals of 
their own nation to secure, as far as lay in their power, the re- 
moval of candidates distasteful to their party; and the govern- 
ments could even make public their desire to exclude certain 
candidates. But they soon claimed an actual right of formal and 
direct exclusion, which .should be notified in the conclave in their 
name by a cardinal charged with this mission, and should have a 
decisive effect; that is what has been called the right of veto. 
We cannot say precisely at what time during the i6th century 
this transformation of the practice into a right, tacitly accepted by 
the Sacred College, took place. The fact remains, however, that 
it was a right based on custom, and was not supported by any 
text or written concession; but the diplomatic right was straight- 
forward and definite, and was better than the intrigues of former 
days. During the 19th century Austria exercised, or tried to exer- 
cise, the right of veto at all the conclaves, except that which elected 
Leo XIIl. (1871^); it did so again at the condave of XO03. On 
Aug, 2 Cardinal Rampolla had received 29 votes, when C’arclinal 
Xolziclsko Puzina, bishop of Cracow, declared that the Austrian 
government opjKised his election; the Sacred College considertid 
that it ought to yield, and on Aug. 4 elected Cardinal Sarto, who 
took the name of Pius X, By the bull Conmissjim Nobis (Jan. 20, 
X904), Pius X. suppressed all right of “veto” or “exclusion” on 
the pari of ihe secular governments, and forbade, under pain of 
excommunication reserved Lo the future pope, any cardinal or 
conclavist to accept from his government the charge of proposing 
a “veto,” or to exhibit it to the conclave under any form. 

BrniaocjKArxxy. — ^Thc best and most complete work is Ludus Lector, 
Lc CondavCf origme, Imtohe, orgamsalionj Ughkition anrknne at 
moderne (Paris, 1B94). See also Catholir Rncydopaedin, art, Conrlave, 
Moroni, Didcmario di erwHziove storico-ecdrsin.siictif s.v. Condave, 
Conclavhli, Celia, Eleziona, Ksdmha (1B70); Uarbier do Moniault, 
La Conclave (Paris, 1878). On the condtive of Ia'o XIIL, R. de Cesare, 
Conclave di Leone XIIL (Romo, 1888;. On the conclave of Pius X.: 
an cye-witneSvS (Card. Malhieu), Lex Dernirrs Jours da L6on XfJlI. 
et h conclave. (Paris, 1004). See. further, for the right of veto: Phillips, 
Kircke.nrechi, t. v. p. 138 ; SilgmiUler, Die PapsttvahJen und die Staate 
(Tiibingen, 1890) ; Dk Papstwaklbullen und das slaatlirhe Recht das 
Exdusive (Tiibingen, x8t)2); Wahrmund, Aussc/dkssimgsrecht der 
kaLholischen Siaaten (Vienna, 188S), 

CONCORD, a town of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., 20m. N.W. of Boston, served by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. It has an area of 25sq,m., and a population in 1930 
(Federal census) of 7,477- '-Tbe State reformatory for men Is situ- 
ated here. 

The village of Concord, where the contluence of the Sudbury 
and the Assabet forms the beautiful little Concord river celebrated 
by Thoreau, has a wealth of historic and literary associations. A 
county convention held here in Aug. r774 recommended the call- 
ing of the first provincial congress of llltissuchusettH, which met 
here on Oct. ii, 1774, and in March and April 1775. After that 
: the colonists began storing military supplies in the village, and it 
I became the objective of the British expedition which at Lexington 
I on April 19, i775» engaged in the first battle of the Revolution. 
In a brief engagement at Lexington early in the morning, blood 
was shed on both sides, but no British were killed. At Concord 
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500 minute-men confronted the British troops and drove them 
back on Lexington. A granite obelisk, erected in 1S37, when Em- 
erson wrote his ode on the battle, marks the spot where the first 
British soldiers fell Across the stream, “where once the embat- 
tled farmers stood, and fired the shot heard round the world/’ is a 
fine bronze “minute-man” by D. C. French. Many notable ora- 
tions have been delivered here on the anniversary of the liatth*, 
among them one by Edward Everett in 1825 and one by George 
William Curtis in 1875, 

The town was settled and incorporated in 1635. ^1 was the 
home of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 1) Thoreau, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, A. Bronson Alcott and his daughter Louisa, and other 
distinguished writers and philosophers. From the “(fid IVlanse,” 
built in 1765 for William Emerson, his graiulson wrote Ntitiin\ 
and Hawthorne wrote his Mosses jrom an Old I^Ianse. “Orcharil 
house” still stands — the home of the Alcotts during th(‘ years 
when the “Concord Rummer School of Philosophy ami Literature” 
(1879-88) was held in a rude building adjoining. The “Concord” 
grape was first grown here by Ephraim Bull in 1853, marking the 
Iieginning of the cultivation of table grapes in AiiUTica on a com- 
mercial scale. 

CONCORD, a city in the southern part of North Carolina. 
U S.A., on the Rocky river, 2Tm. N.E. of Charlotte; the (ounty 
seat of Cabarru.s county. It is on Federal highway 170, and is 
served by the Southern railway. The population in 1920 was 
9,908 of whom 1,746 were negroes, and was 11,820 in 1930 by tht‘ 
Federal census, it is in a cotton-growing district, and ha.'^ le.x- 
tile mills which use 70,000 bales a }'ear. Concord wa.s lai<l out in 
1793 and incorporated in 1851. 

CONCORD, the capital of New Hampshin*, U.S.A., and the 
county seat of Merrimack county, on the Merrimack river, near 
the centre of the southern part of the State, It is on Federal 
highways 3 and is siTved by Die Boston and Main<* Kailrtiad; 
and has a municipal airport. Th(‘ area i.s stfuare inilt^.s. I'he 
population w’as 22,167 in 1920, of whom 4,039 wctc fort‘igrid)orn 
white; and was 25,228 in i(;3o by the Federal c(‘nsu.s. 

Concord has broad, wcdl-shaded slre(*ts, several jiarks, ami many 
fine public buildings. Tht' vStatt* <apitol is an inipressiv(‘ structure 
of fine-grained wdiile granite from the neighbouring (|uarrie.s. The 
State Iiospital for the iicsaiH* and lh<? Slate prison are situated here, 
and there are. several homes and hospitids founded by private 
philanthropy. St. I\'iurs school for hoys (Protestant Episcopal. 
1853) is Jin. W, of the city. There is abundant water-power. The 
factory product (with textile manufactures and ]>rmting and pub- 
lishing leading) was valued in 1927 at $12,468,108. Large quanti- 
ties of granite are shipped from Concord. 

A trading-post was established here about 1660. In 1725 Massa- 
chusetts granted the land to some of her citizens, wh<i estalilLshed 
a settlement called Pennycook (the name of the Indians who had 
formerly occupied it), but New Hampshire in 1727 is.sueti an over- 
lapping grant, and the conllicting cLiiins gave rise to a celebrated 
land ca.se. The sett lenient was incorporated by the Ma.ssachusetts 
general court in 1734 as Rumfonl. and the settlers finally (1755) 
were confirmed in their iiossession, but under the juri.sdicUon of 
New Hampshire, In 1765 the name w’as changed to “the parish of 
Concord,” and in 1784 the town of Concord was incorporated. A 
city charter granted in 1849 was accepted in ^853. in r77H and 
again in 1781-82 a State Con.stitutional Convention met in Con- 
cord; in 1783, the first State legislature; and in 1788, the conven- 
tion which ratified the I'ederal Comstitution. The State capital 
was definitely established there in rSoS. The New Hampshire 
'Patriot, founded (j8o8 ) and for 20 years edited by Isaac Hill, 
was a leading exponent of Jacksonian democracy in New England. 
Concord was the home of the picturesque and versatile Benjamin 
Thompson (Count Rumford) and of Mary Baker Eddy, founder 
of the Christian Science movement. The site of Mrs. Eddy’s home 
is occupied by a home for aged Christian Scientists. 

CONCORD, BOOK OF, the collective documents of the 
Lutheran confession, consisting of the Confessio Auptmtana, the 
Apologia Confessiofds Augmtanae, the Artkula Smalcaldki, the 
Catechismi Major et Minor and the Pormtda Concordiae, This 
last was a formula issued on the 2Sth of June 15S0 (the jubilee 


of the Augsburg Confession) by the Liithornn Church in an at- 
tempt to heal the breach whic'h, since tin' death of Luther, had 
been widening between the tcxlreme imtheran^ and the Crypto- 
(■'aivini.st.^. Previous attempts at ( om'ord had lK‘en made at the 
request of diflerent rulers, esnetially by Jacob Andrea with his 
Swabian Concordia in 1573. and Abel Scherdinger with the Maul- 
bronn Formula in 1575. in 1570 the elector t)f Saxony called a 
conference of thi'ologians at Torgau to discuss thesi* two efforts 
and from them produce a third. 'The of Torgau was evolved, 
cireulali‘d and critic i/.ed; a new commit tta*, prominent on which 
was Martin Chrmniiz, silting at Bergen near Madgehurg, consid- 
ered the criticisms and finally drew up tlie Formula ConconUac. It 
consists of {a) the “Epitome.” (6) the “Solid Rc‘petilion and 
Dec laration.” t‘ach part conu)rising twelve* articles; and was ac- 
cepted by Saxony, \Vnrt<t‘minTg, Batlen among other states, but 
rejected by I Ie.s.se, Nassau and I lolstein. lOven tin* frt‘e cities were 
dividt‘d, Hamburg and la'ibeck for. Bremen and Frankfort 
against. Hungary and Swedtm accept tal it, ami so finally did Den- 
mark, where at first it wa.s rejected, and its publication made a 
crime punishahi(‘ by death. In spite of this vt‘ry limittal rccep- 
tiim the Formula Coucordiaa has always het'n na'koned with the 
live other documents as of confe.s.''ional autliority. 

5 */*^ P. St'haff, History of Creeds ch. vi., and Creeds of the livangcU 
icid Protestant Churrhes: W. (‘iirti-., art. “C’onic>dons“ in HastinK’s, 
Jim ytlopaedta of Religton and FJhu\ 13, “t'onfessions in the 
Lutheran ('hunhes’’) witii rc*iererues. 

CONCORDANCJE, literally agnnnenl, harmony: hiaice de- 
rivatively a citation of paralhd pa.^.sages, ami sp(*('iticaliy an alpha- 
btdieai arrangennait of tlie worfls ct>ntained in a hook with cita- 
tions of the passiiges in whicii they occur. Concordance.s in this 
last .siMise were first made for the Bible. Originally the word was 
only usc-d in this conm'ction in the plural uincordautuie, each 
grouf) of parallel passages lu‘ing properly a rourordantla. 

The original impetu.s to the making of comordances was due 
to the conviction that the .sevtaad parts of tht‘ Bible are consistent 
with each either, a.s p.irts of a divim* rt^vidation. 'Fo Anthony of 
Paciiia (u()5-r23i) tradition ascriiies the first concordance, the 
anonymous Comordanthie Morales, of whitL the* l)asis was the 
Vulgate. Th(‘ first auth(*nlic work was (lu<* to (’anlinal Hugh of 
St. ChtT, a Dominican monk (d. 1203), who, in preparing fora 
commentary on tht^ Scriptures, found the need of a concordance. 
It hcTame the basi.s of one ])y (’onrad of lialberstadt (r. 1290) 
and of another by John of Seg<;via in tlur next (amfury. The first 
Hebrew concordance was compiled in by Rabbi Isaac 

Nathan b. Kalonymu^ of Arh‘s (print(*d at Venice in 1523 by 
Daniel Bumlierg, in Ba.^el in 1556, 1^59 and 1581). It was pub- 
lished under the title Meir Natib, “'Fhc Light tif the Way,” and 
in 1556 was translated into Latin hy Johann Reuchlin. Its errors 
were corr<*d('d hy Marius de C'alasio, a Francisc'an friar, who 
published a four-volume folio Conrordantiae Facr. BibL Hebr. et 
jMfhhai Rome. 1621, much enlarged, with proper tiame.s included. 
.Another concc>rdanc<* based on NathanV was Johann Buxtorf the 
ehler’s C oncordantuie JUbL Ebrairae nova ei artificiosa nuUhodo 
dlsposUat^ Basel, 1032. Calasio’s concordance was republished in 
London under the direction of William Romaine in 1747-49, ia 
four volumes, folio. In 1754 Dr. John Taylor, a Presbyterian 
divine in Norwich, pu)>Ii.shed in two volumes the Hebrew Con- 
cordance adapted to the English Bible, in th<; middle of the 19th 
Century Dr. Julius Fiirsi issued a thoroughly revistul edition of 
Buxlorf's com'ortIanc(\ The Hebrdischen und chaldmchm Con- 
cordant: ztt den Heiligm Sckrlften Alton Testaments (Leipzig, 
1840) carried forward the development of the concordance in 
several directions. It gave (r) a corrected text founckal on Hahn’s 
Vanderhoogt's Bible; (2) the Rabbinical meaning.^; (3) explana- 
tions in Latin, and illustrations from the three Greek versions, 
the Aramaic paraphrase, and the Vulgate; (4) the Greek words 
employed Ijy the Septuagint as renderings of the Hebrew; (s) 
notes on philology and archaeology, so that the concordance con- 
tained a Hebrew lexicon. An English translation by Dr. Samuel 
Davidson was published in 1867. A revised edition of Buxtorf's 
work with additions from Furst’s was published by B. Bar (Stettin, 
1862). A new concordance embodying the matter of all previous 
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works with lists of proper names and particles was published by 
Solomon Mandclkern in Leipzig (iSQb; smaller edition, 1900). 
There are also concordances of biblical proper names by G. 
Brechcr (Frankfort-on-Main, 1876) and Schusslovicz (Wilna, 
1S78). 

A Concordance to the Septuagintj published at Frankfort in 
1602 by Conrad Kircher of Augsburg, gave the Hebrew words in 
alphabetical order and the Greek words by which they are trans- 
lated under them. A Septuagint concordance, giving the Greek 
words in alphabetical order, was published in 1718 in two volumes 
by Abraham Tromm, a learned minister at Groningen, then in 
the eighty- fourth year of his age. It gives the Greek words in 
alphabetical order; a Latin translation; the Hebrew word or words 
for which the Greek term is used by the Septuagint; then the 
places where the words occur in the order of the books and chap- 
ters; at the end of the quotations from the Septuagint places are 
given where the word occurs in Aquila, Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, the other Greek translations of the Old Testament ; and the 
words of the Apocrypha follow in each case. Besides an index to 
the Hebrew and Chaldaic words there is another index which con- 
tains a lexicon to the Ilexapla of Origen. In 3SS7 (London) ap- 
peared the Handy Concordance of the Septuagint ghing various 
readings fr 07 n Codices Vaticanus, Alcxafidrinus j Smaiticus and 
Ephraemi, with an appc.iidix of words from Origen^ s Ilexapla, not 
found in the above manuscriptSy by G.M., without quotations. A 
work of the best modern scholarship was brought out in 1897 t>y 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, entitled Concordance to the 
Septuagmt and the other Greek versions of the Old Testament 
including the Apocryphal Books, by Edwin FLitch and H. A Red- 
path, assisted by other scholars; this was completed in 1900 by 
a list of proper names. 

The first Greek concordance to the New Testament was pub- 
lished at Basel in 1546 by the Lutheran SixL Birck or Xystus 
Betuleius (1500-54), This was followed by Stephen’s concor- 
dance (1594) planned by Robert Stephens and published by 
Henry, his son. Then in i()38 came the rafxtclov of Erasmus 
Schmied or Schmid, which has been the basis of subsequent con- 
cordances to the New Testament. Revised editions of it were 
published at Gotha in 1717, and at Glasgow in rHig. In the 
middle of the iglh century Bruder brought out a beautiful edition 
(Tauchnitz) collating the. readings of Erasmus, R. Stephens’ third 
edition, the Elzevirs, and others, and presenting a selection from 
ancient patristic mss. and various interi)reters. Bruder was edited, 
with readings of S, P. Tregelles, in 1888, by Westcott and Hort. 
The Englishman's Greek Co 7 icordance of the New T'estament, 
and the English nunds Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance are in- 
tended to put the results of the above-mentioned works at the 
service of those who know little Hebrew or Greek. They arc the 
work of George V. Wigram assisted by W. Burgh and superin- 
tended by Tregelles, B. Davidson and W. Chalk (1843; and cd. 
i860). Mention should also he made of A Concordance to the 
Greek Testament with the English version to each word; the prin- 
cipal Hebrew roots corresponding to the Cheek words of the 
Septuagint y with short critical notes and an index, by John Wil- 
liams, LL.D., London (1767). 

In 1884 Robert Young brought out a Concordimce to the Greek 
Hew Testament with a dictionary of Bible Words and Synonyms: 
this contains a concise concordance to eight thousand changes 
made in the Revised Testament. Another important work of 
modern scholarship is the Concordance to the Greek Testament^ 
edited by the Rev. W, F. Moulton and A. E. Geden, according 
to the texts adopted by Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the 
English revisers. 

The first concordance to the English version of the New Testa- 
ment was published in London, 1535, by Thomas Gybson. It is a 
black-letter volume entitled The Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment most necessary to be had in the hands of all soche as delyte 
tn the communication of any place contayned in yc New Testa- 
The first English concordance of the entire Bible was John 
Marbeck’s, A Concordance, that is to saie, a worke wherein by the 
order of the letters of the AS,C, ye mate redely find any worde 
conteigned in the whole Bible, so often as it is there expressed 


or mentioned, Lond. 1550 Although Robert Stephens had divided 
the Bible into verses in 1545, Marbeck docs not seem to have 
known this and refers to the chapters only. In 1550 also appeared 
W'altcr Lynne's translation of the concordance issued by Bullinger, 
Jude, Pellican and others of the Reformers. Other English con- 
cordances were published by Cotton, Newman, and in abbreviated 
forms by John Downham or Downamc (cd. 1652), Vavasor Pow- 
ell (1617-70), Jackson and Samuel Clarke (1626-1701). In 1737 
Alexander Cruden (g.v.) published his Complete Concordance to 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, to which is 
added a concordance to the books called Apocrypha, sui)erseding 
all its predecessors. Three editions were published during Cru- 
den 's life, and many since his death. Later concordances only 
supersede his notably accurate work by combining an English with 
a Greek and Hebrew concordance {a) the Critical Greek and 
English Concordance, by C. F. Fluclson, H. A. Hastings and Ezra 
Abbot, Boston (Mass.), and (b) the Critical Lexicon and Con- 
cordance to the English and Greek New Testanmit, by E. L. Bul- 
linger, 1892. James Gall's Interpreting Concordance to the New 
Testament, shows the Greek original of every word, with a glos- 
sary explaining the Greek words of the New Testament with their 
varied renderings in the Authorized Version. The most convenient 
is {c) Young’s Analytical Concordance (Edinburgh, 1879), 
ing (i) the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in the English 
Bible; (2) the literal and primitive meaning of every such orig- 
inal word; (3) thoroughly reliable parallel passages. There is a 
Students* Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment showing the changes embodied in the revision, publi.shed 
under licence of the universities; and a concordance to tht^ Re- 
vised Version by J. A. Thoms for the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety. Biblical concordances having familiarized students with the 
value and use of such books for the systematic study of an author, 
the practice of making concordances has now become common. 
There arc concordances to the works of Shakespeare, Browning, 
and many other writers. (D. M.) 

CONCORDAT, a term originally denoting an agreement ])e- 
tween ecclesiastical persons or secular persons, but later applied 
to a pact concluded between the ecclc.sia.stical authority and the 
secular authority on ecclesiastical matters which concern both, 
and, more specially, to a pact concluded between the pope, as 
head of the Catholic Church, and a temporal sovereign for the 
regulation of eccle.siastical affairs in the territory of such sovereign 
{pactum concordntiim or solvninis conventio). It h to concordats 
in this later sense that this article refers. 

For the purposes of a concordat the state recognizes the ofiicial 
status of the church and of its ministers and tribunals; guarantee.s 
it certain privileges; and sometimes binds itself to secure for it 
subsidies representing compensation for past spoliations. The 
pope on his side grants the temporal .sovereign certain rights, 
such as that of making or controlling the appointment of digni- 
taries; engages to proceed in harmony with the government in the 
creation of dioceses or parishes; and rcgularize.s the situation 
produced by the usurpation of church property, etc. The great 
advantage of concordats — ^indeed their principal utility — consists 
in transforming necessarily unequal unilateral claims into con- 
tractual obligations analogous t.o those which result from an 
international convention. Whatever the obligations of the state 
towards the ecclesiastical society may be in pure theory, in practice 
they become more precise and stable when they assume the nature 
of a bilateral convention by which the state engages itself with 
I regard to a third party. And reciprocally, whatever may be the 
absolute rights of the ecclesiastical society over the appointment 
of its dignitaries, the administration of its property ami the gov- 
ernment of its adhtTcnts, the exercise of the.se rights is Umiled 
and restricted by the stable engagements and concessions of the 
concordatory pact, which bind the head of the church with regard 
to the nations. 

Concordats have therefore the perpetuity of conventions which 
contain no time limitation; but, like every human convention, 
they can be denounced, In the form in use for international 
treaties, and for good reasons, which are summed up in the 
exigencies of the general good of the country. Nevertheless, 
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there is no example of a concordat havin" been denounced or 
broken by the popes, whereas several have been denounced or 
broken by the civil powers, sometimes in the least diplomatic 
manner, as in the case of the French concordat in 1905. The 
rupture of the concf)rdcit wit once terminates the obi ipjat ions which 
resulted from it on both sides; but it does not break off all 
relation between the church and the state, since the two societies 
continue to coexist on the same territory. To the situation clelined 
by concordat, however, succeeds another situation, more or less 
uncertain and more or less strained, in which the two powers 
iegislate se{iarately on mixed nuitlers, sometimes not without 
provokin?? coiillicts. 

Objects of Concordatory Conventions. — ^Thesc cannot ])e 
described in detail; they hear upon very variecl matters and we 
must confine ourselves htTC to a ’urief resume. Tn the first place 
there is the official recojmitioii by the slate of the Catholic religion 
and its ministers. Sometimes the Catholic rclijsdon is declared to 
be the state reli?i:ion. and at least the free and public exercise of 
its worship is ^^uarantend. As regards candiilntes for cccle.siaslical 
offices, the concordats concluded with Catholic nations iTRularly 
give the sovereign the right to nominate or prc^eIlt to bishop- 
rics, often also to other inferior benefices, such as cationries, 
important parishes and abbeys; or at lea'll tin* choice of the 
ecclesiastical authority is submit It'd tn the approval of the civil 
power. In all cases canonical institution (which confers ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction) is re.served to the pope or the bishops. In 
countries where the liead of the stati'is not a Catholic, the bishoiis 
arc regularly elected by the chapters, but the civil power has the 
right to strike out object ioiiabk' names from (he list of candidates 
which is previously submitted to it. Certain I'oncordats deal with 
the orders and congrcgalion.s of monks and nuns with a view to 
subjecting them to a certain control while securing to them the 
legal exercise of their activities. Fcdcsiastical immunities, such 
as reservation of the criminal cases of the c](‘rgy, exemption from 
military service and other privileges, are expre.ssly maintained in 
a certain number of pacts. One of the most important subjects 
is that of church property. An agreement is come to as to the con- 
ditions on which pious foundations arc aide to be niatic; the 
measure in which church jiropcrly shall contribute to the public 
expenses is indicated; and, in the igll^ century, tbe position of 
those who have accjuirefl confiscated church prop(*rty is regular- 
wed. Jn exchange for this surrender by the chiinh of its ancit*nt 
property the slate engages to rontribiile to the sul;sistence of the 
ministers of public worshij), or at least of (‘iTtain of them. 

Concordats in History, — Sdmiars agree ia russociating the 
earliest conconlaLs with tln^ eeiehrated ctmtest aixmt Investitures 
iq.v.), which so profoundly agitated Chri.stinn Europe in the i iili 
and X2th centuries. The first in date is that which was concluded 
for England with Henry i. in j 107 by tbe efforts of St. Anselm, 
The convention of Sutri of in x between Pope Paschal XI. and tho 
emperor Henry V. having Ijcen rejected, negot iat ions were resumed 
by Pope Calixtus II. an<l ended in the concordat t>f Worms ( 11:22), 
which was confirmed in 1 j 77 by the convention b(*tween Alexander 

III. and the emperor Frederick 1 . In this concordat a distinction 
was made betwx^en spiritual investiture, by tho ring and pastoral 
staff, and lay or feudal investiture, by the sceptre. The emperor 
renounced investiture by ring and staff, and permitted cunonicai 
elections; the pope on his part recognised the khigs right to 
perform lay investiture and to assist at elections. Analogous to 
this convention was the concordat concluded between Nicholas 

IV. and tbe king of Portugal in 1289. 

The lengthy discussions on ecclesiastical benefices in Germany 
ended finally in the concordat of Vienna, promulgated by Nicholas 

V. in 1448. Already at the council of Constance attempts had 
been made to reduce the excessive papal reservations and taxes in 
the matter of benefices, privileges which had been established 
under the Avignon popes and during the Great Schism; for 
example, Martin V. had had to make with the different nations 
special arrangements which wre valid for five years only, and 
Jjy which he renounced the revenues of vacant benefices. Tbe 
council of Basel went further: it suppressed annates and all the 
benefice reservations which did not appear in tbe Corpus Juris. 


Eugenius IV. repudiated the Basel decrees, and the negoiiations 
terminated in what was called the ‘‘concordat of the princes,” 
which was accepted by Eugenius IV. on his death-bod (bulls of 
Feb. 5 and 7, 1447). in Feb. 144S Nicholas V. concluded the 
arrangcmcni, whieh took the name of the coneonlal of Vienna. 
This concordat, however, was not recei\ed as law of the Empire. 
Jn Germany the concessions made to the iiotk'. and the reserva- 
tion.s maintained !>>' him in the matter of taxes and benefices were 
doomed cxcc.ssivc. and the prolonged discontent which resulted 
was one of the. causes of the success of iht^ Liuiieran Reformation. 

In France the ot>iK)sition to tlie papal exactions had been still 
more marked. In i4.^S the Pragmatic Sanction uf Hourges adopted 
and put into ] tract ice the P.ascl decrees, and in spite of the in- 
cessant jirotcsts of the* Holy See the Pragmatic was observed 
throughout the i.^Jth century, even after its miminai abolition by 
Louis XI. in T^fir. The situation wa.s motliiied by tht* concordat 
of Bologna, which was personally negoiialed by Leo X. and 
Francis 1 . of France* at Bologna in Dec. 151 v inserted in tbe bull 
Prhnitha (Aug. iS, 1516), and pnmxuigated ns law of the realm 
in 15T7, but not without rou.-'ing keen opposition. All bishoprics, 
abbeys and priorie.s wen* in the royal naininat ion, the canonical 
institution belonging to tlie ])opt;. I'he pope pn'.serverl the right 
to nominate to vacant benefict*s ht curia and to ci‘rtain benefices 
of the chapler.s, Init all thi' others were in tin; nomination of the 
bishops or other inferior collators. However, th(‘ ext*rcise of the 
])Opc’s right of provision .sL'll h*ft i;c)n.sid(*rabie scope for papal 
iiilervention, and the ^n»pe retain(*d tlie annnte.'i. 

The concordalH drawn up during the 17th and uSih centuries 
(*iflicr fell to (ht* ground or had to he nu’asf. In the ic)th century 
we find :l long series of concordats, of wliich :i good number are 
still in ftirce. The lir.st, in date and importance is that of 1801, 
concluded for France between Napoleon and Pius VH. after 
laborinu.s negotiations. Save hi the prtA'isions relating to ec- 
chji-'i.asjiccil benefices, all tlm property of which had been con- 
fiscated. it rqiroduced (he concordat of 1516. The popt* condoned 
those w'ho hail acciuini-d church propi‘iiy; and by way of com- 
pen.sa(ion the government (‘ngaged to give the bishops and cures 
suitable salaries. I'he. concordat was stdemnly [jromulgated on 
Ea.ster Day ivSo2. but tin* go\a*rnnient had added to it unilateral 
f>rovIsh>ns of Callican iendencit*.s, wliich were known as the 
(Organic Articles. After ha\'ing Igren the law of the (,’hurch of 
jTaino for a (a'Utury, it w^as denounced by the French Govern- 
ment in j(iOv 

A romordat with England xvas j)n)post‘d liy (.\'istlcrcogh in 38x4, 
but the negotiations broke clown over the queslion of episcopal 
nominations. In addition to the case of Franco, important con- 
cordats wvre concluded during the 19th century with Germany, 
Bavaria (1817). Prussia (t82x), Hanover (1824); Austria (1855, 
denounced by the Austrian Government on (hti proclamation of 
papal rnfallihility in 1870); Spain (xSsr, 1855, 1904); Switzerland 
(1828, 184*;, xbrfsS) and Portugal (1857, r886y In the case of 
Russia, a formal concordat was found mappli<’ab]c even as far 
hack as 1S47. In tbe case of Holland and Belgium, concordats 
have been replaced by an amicable modus xnvemii. In the case 
of Italy, concordat .s existing when the present kingdom was 
formed were then abrogated, but Catholicism is fully recognized 
as the State Religion. 

J. Turmel's anide on "‘Concordat” in Hastings Kucydopatdia oj 
Religion and lilhia; CaUwlic liNrydopaedia, art. “Concordat”; Mirbt, 
art. “Konkordate” in Hi*rzog-Hauck, Realenevktopadie, 3rd ed, (with 
reff.) ; for the relation between Church and State in various countries 
scfi Vering, Kirckmrechit §§ 30-S3; and on the French concordats see 
Baudrillarcl, Quatre cen^s ans de concordat (1005) ; (i® Meurthc, 
Documents sur la uH^odathn du concordat ct sur ks autres rapports 
de la France avee h $aint-$kge (1905). 

CONCORDIA, a Roman goddess, the personification of civic 
concord. Several loraples in her honour were erected at Rome, 
the most ancient being one on the Capitol, dedicated to her by 
Camillus <367 B.C.), subsequently restored by Livia, tbe wife 
of Augustus, and consecrated by 'Kberius (a.d. 10). Concordia 
was represented os a matron holding in her right hand either a 
puttra or an olive, branch, and in hear left either a cornu copia$ 
or a scq>tre. 



CONCORDIA- 

CONCORDIA (mod. Concordia Sagittaria;, an ancient 
town of Vcnclia, in Italy, lOft. abovt; sea-level, 31m. W. of 
Aquileia, at the junction of roads to Altinum and Patavium, to 
Opitergium (and thence either to Vicetia and Verona, or Feltria 
and Tridentum) , to Noricum by the valley of the Tilaventus (Tag- 
liamento), and to Aquileia. Previously a mere village, Augustus 
made it a colony. Under the later empire it was one of the most 
important towns of Italy; it had a strong garrison and a factory 
of missiles for the army, in the garrison cemetery many impor- 
tant inscriptions have been discovered. It v/as taken and destroyed 
by Attila in a.d. 452. Parts of the ancient city walls, the sites of 
the forum and the theatre, and probably that of the arms factory 
have been found. The ancient see of Concordia was transferred 
in 1339 to Portogruaro, where it still remains. The old Roman- 
esque cathedral and baptistery are preserved. 

CONCORDIA, a city of northern Kansas, U.S.A., on the 
Republican river, 155m. W. of Atchison; the county seat of Cloud 
county. It is on the Meridian national highway, and is served by 
the Burlington, the Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fe and the Union 
Pacific railways. 'Fhe population in 1930 Federal census w^as 
5,792. It has a largo wholesale trade, and manuractures Hour, 
brick, brooms, butter and cheese, and ice. Coal and building stone 
are found near by. Concordia was settled about 1871, and was 
incorporated in 1872. 

CONCRETE, a term used in various technical senses, with 
the general significance of combination, conjunction, solidity. 
Thus the building material made up of separate su])stances com- 
bined into one is known as concrete (see below). In mathematics 
and music, the adjective has been used as synonymous with ^'con- 
tinuous*' as opposed to "discrete," ix,j "separate," "discontinu- 
ous." This antithesis is no doubt influenced l)y the idea that the 
two words derive from a common origin, when*as "discrete” is 
derived from the Latin dhccnicre (to discriminate), as "concrete” 
is derived from concrasrere ( to grow together). In logic and also 
in common language concrete terms art* those which signify per- 
sons or things as opposed to ab.stract terms which signify quali- 
ties, relations, attributes (so J. S. Mill). Thus the term "man” 
is concrete, while "manhood” and "humanity” are abstract, the 
names of the ciualitics implitul. Confusions between abstract and 
concrete terms are frequeut ; thus the word "relation,” %vhich is 
strictly an abstracX term implying connection between two things 
or persons, is often used instead of the correct term "relative” 
for people related to one another. Concrete terms are further sub- 
divided as singular, the names of thing.s regarcltid as individuals, 
and general or common, the names which a number of things ]>ear 
in common in virtue of their possession of common character- 
istics. These latter terms, though concrete in so far as they denote 
the persons or things which are known by them (.see Denota- 
tion), have also an abstract sense when viewed connotatively, 
i.e., as implying the quality or qualities in. isolation from the indi- 
viduals. The ascription of adjectives to the class of concrete 
terms, upheld by J. S. Mill, has bceu disputed on the ground that 
adjectives are applied both to concrete and to abstract terms. 
Hence some logicians make a separate class for adjectives, as being 
the names neither of things nor of ciualities, and describe them as 
attributive terms. 

See J. S. Mill, System of LogtCf 1874; J. N. Keynes, Formal Logic, 
1906; H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic, 79^6; A. Wolf, 
Essentials of Logic, 1926. 

CONCRETE is a building material made by mixing stone, 
sand, water and a cementing material. The ingredients are mixed 
together with the addition of clean water into a plastic mass 
which gradually hardens into a rock-like substance of the nature 
of conglomerate, As a building material it is distinguished by the 
facility with which it can be deposited and moulded while plastic 
into almost any shape. Materials suitable for its manufacture are 
almost universally available and the mixing and placing do not 
require expert labour. It is adapted to an infinite variety of uses 
in engineering and architecture, including massive structures such 
as heavy foundations, retaining walls, dock walls, breakwaters, 
bridges and dams, and more intricate construction in ferro-con- 
crete for floors, columns, buildings, arches, domes, towers, water 
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tanks, pontoons, foundation cylinders, piles, open-work jetties 
and many other purposes It has been used in masses of o\^er 
30 million cuft. in a single dam. 

Concrete made with lime as the cementing material w^as largely 
used by the Romans in the construction of aqueducts, bridges and 
other massive work, generally with a facing of brickwork or 
masonry on the exposed surfaces, and some specimens of the 
ancient works have exhibited extraordinary durability. Lime in 
some form was almost the only binding material available until 
the introduction in the 19th century of Portland cement. 'I'he 
latter material is so superior in strength and reliability that it 
has almost superseded lime, except for unimportant work. Limited 
use is also made of other cements having qualities similar to 
Portland cement, such as natural cement and cement made from 
blast furnace slag {sen Cement). When water is added to cemi^nt 
a slow chemical action takes place with liberation of some heat, 
and the cement in a few hours begins to harden into a stone-like 
substance. When it is mixed with sand a mortar is formed which 
sets hard, but with less ultimate strength than neat cement, and 
if broken stones are mixed with tlie mortar, concrete is obtained. 
In practice the materials arc mixed together at one lime and sound 
dense c< 3 ncrele is obtained when the mortar is in such volume and 
so mixed as to fill all the interstices among the broken stones. The 
sand used should be clean and sliarp, entirely free from clay, 
loam, silt or vegetable matter, and it will give best results when 
it is a good blend of grains of all si.'^es from -jin. down to -j-'/^^^jinch. 
It may be obtained in a natural slate from pit, river or sea.shore, 
or may be produced by crushing natural rock such as granite, 
trap or hard sandstone. 

The stone may be pebbles or flints from gravel beds, or crush<Ti 
hard rock, or broken artificial material such as slag, bricks, 
clinker or even concrete. Cinders and coke are sometimes used 
to form a light concrete, but should be excluded from important 
work. Hard limestone is generally suitalfle but has been found 
unsatisfactory in concrete conduits for conveyance of soft water, 
and is not the best material for producing fire-resisting concrete. 
Granite, gneis.s, trap and hard sandstom* rock product', good aggre- 
gate for concrete. Generally the angular stones produced by 
crushing rock are less easily formetl into <lonse ctmr.rete without 
voids than the rounded stones of natural gravel which slip past 
each other readily and are thus more easily compacted together. 
Smoothness of surface of the stoniis is no disadvantage from the 
point of view of adhesion of the materials when the stom's are 
.small. The waUir used for mirdng should be cleaji and free from 
acid alkali, oil or vegetable contamijialion. Sea water can be 
used without adverse effect olh(‘r than the production of some 
surface eflloresconce. Water from peal moors should not be used. 

Concrete Mixtures. — Concrete may bo mixed in voiy difftu*- 
ent proportions according to the strength reciuired, and t])e si/.e 
of stone used may be varied in accordance with the massivene.ss 
of the rock. The general principle to be followerl in proi^ortion- 
ing the mixture is that the volume of mortar produced by the 
mixing together of the cement and sand should be rather more 
than sufficient to fill the intcrsLices of the broken stone so that 
no unfilled voids remain. The voids in broken stone are usually 
under 50% so that a quantity of sand eriual io half the broken 
stone will normally suffice for complete filling. Relative propot- 
tions of cement, sand and stone, are frequently stated th\is 
1:3:6, which indicates a mixture in the pror)ortions of one part 
of cement to three parts of sand and six part.s of stone. Such a 
mixture with stone of a maximum size of 3111. m suitable for 
foundations of mass concrete and similar work where great 
strength is not required. A x : 2 : 4 mixture is generally appro- 
priate for reinforced concrete building construction with stone 
not exceeding ^in. so tluit the concrete may be ri*adily filled 
between and around the reinforcing bars. Mixtures still richer 
in cement arc required for concrete piles to obtain adequate 
strength and for tanks and hydraulic structures to obtain water- 
tightness. The richest mixture in common use is t : r : 3 which 
is suitable for reinforced concrete in marine works, and lor 
reinforced conduits to convey water under pressure. The propor- 
i lions given arc in round numbers, but the best proportions to use 
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for particular materials should be determined by ascertaining? by 
experiment the nature of the grading? and the percentage of voids. 
The densest mixture of stones and sand, i.e.j the one which weighs 
most per unit volume, will be capable of furnishing the strongest 
concrete. The tests for grading are used to indicate whether a 
part of the constituent materials should be augmented or dimin- 
ished. Addition of fine sand to promote water-tightness is often 
useful in concrete for hydraulic and marine works. The propor- 
tion of water to be used is almost as im[>or{ant as that of the 
other const itucnls Enough water should be added to pnxiuce, 
after thorough mixing a plastic mass which can he rammed and 
tamped into position, so as to fill completely all corners and en- 
close solidly all reinforcement \vhere such occurs. Too dry a mix- 
ture will give rise to inevitable voids anti surface delects, while 
excess of water causes marked diminutitin of strength. Small 
quantities of concrete may i)e mixed by hand on a wtuxlen plat- 
form, the dry materials being turnt'd over by sliovei two or thret: 
times before water is added, and the mixture again turned over 
twice while or until a uniform ctjrisisteru'v is obtained, Most 
concrete mixing is now done by machint^s, in quantities of from 
6 cu.ft. to 6o cu.ft. at a lime. In one type the mi.xing is done 
in a i)()wer-operated drum having internal vaiu*.^ which cause 
rapid and thorough mixture of the materials as the tlrun'i rotates. 
The machine includi*s ])ower -operated loading and discharging 
apparatus and a measuring tank for water. 

Tlic cjueslion of the (indurance of conende under expoMirc to 
chemicals is Ini[)()rlant. Sea water contains salts which sonudimes 
peiudrat(‘ and aifect i)(‘r\'ious concrete and any steel ndnforeeineiU 
(ontained theredn. It is considered that magm^siinn sulphate is 
the most injurious of such salts. The fundamental pn'caution 
to he tJiken in the case of concrete for marine structures is to 
make the concrete so dense that penetration by water is pre- 
N'cnled. A mixture in the proportions e : i : 2 formed with well 
gniii(!d small aggregate and an aclequalc proiiortion of vc-ry tine 
material in the sand will give good endurance under most circum- 
stances. (."oncride is readily attmked by strong acids, but where 
tJiorouglily hardened and of dtmse quality it on<’rs conshhTable 
resistance to weak acid solutions. In certain arid regions soluble 
alkiiiiiui salts contained in the. ground arc injurious to concrete. 
Such sails include the sulphates and chlorides of magnesium 
podium and calcium. The remoily, as in the case of sea wat(‘r 
appears to be the us(^ of <Icns(; impervious concrete. jMincral oil.s 
sucli as i)olroleum, engine and Iransformer oils have little effect 
cm good coucr<‘tc. Vegetable oils, such as i)alin oil, have on the 
other hand a very injuriou.s effect, as they unite with the lime of 
the cement and cau.se .softening and disintegration. 

Properties of Concrete. — ^Thc most important quality of 
concrete is the facility with whicli it can be formed into large 
and strong monolithic .slructurc.s. Its u.sefulness depemls on high 
compressive strength in conjunction with great iiurabiUiy and 
adequate tensile strcnglh to ensure ctdwsion, l^he strength of 
concrete naturally depemds on the. quality and proporticm.s of the 
constituents as well as the methods tjf mixing and placing, and 
obviou.sly the proportion of cement u.sed will have u large effect 
on tin; result. In England compressive strength i.s communiy dfs- 
termiued by the force recjuired to crush 6iu. cubes of concrete. 
In the United Slates 6in. by uu'n. cylinders are usually .spiuilk-ii. 
When cement i.s used complying with the British Standard Specifi- 
cation 3 c> 2 St the crushing stress for cubes ^8 days old should lie 
not less than 3jOoolb- per sq,m. for a t : 2 : 4 mixture, rising 
to 3^ooolb. per sq.in. for a J ; i : 2 mixture. Much higher results 
are commonly obtained. The ten.sile .strength is only a fraction 
of the compressive strength, usually about one-tenth. Concrete 
expands and contracts with rise and fall of temperature and it 
is a curious and important fact that the rate of expansion is almost 
the same as that of steel, a condition which enables the two mate- 
rials to act together in the structural combination known as ferro- 
concrete, where primarily the concrete sustains the forces of com- 
pression and the steel resists the forces of tension. The question 
of the elasticity of concrete is important in relation to the 
stresses in ferro-concrete construction. Concrete yields much more 
than steel under the same stress, so that relatively the concrete 


is more cinstic to nn extent which for con\'i'nionrc i.s expressed 
by a ratio termed the modulus ratio. The actual ratio for matured 
concrete is commonly from 7 to 10, wherea.s for iiurposes of cal- 
culation a ratio of 15 is often assumed. While undergoing the 
chemical changes that transform it from a plastic to a hard mate- 
rial, concrete is subject to shrinkage, which, while introducing 
.some .secondary stre.sses in the maU‘rials of ferro-concrete, causes 
it to close around and hold the reinforcing liars with firm grip. 
Watertight ne.ss i.s of special importaiue in hydraulic and marine 
.‘'truc'lures and is promoted by having a mixtures in which the mor- 
tar is rather mon*. than sufficient to till the' interstices in the aggre- 
gate and i.'. watertight in itsedf. As a rule watertightness cannot 
be ndied on wliere the mortar is a i : 2 mixture, whereas a i : i 
mixture will usually be sati.sfactc»ry. Proper grading of the sand 
and a surficieiicy of fine sand are nec'cs.sary for the attainment of 
th(‘ best results. 

Conciete is largely used as a casing around structural steel- 
work for protection against Are. It i.s well known that bare steel- 
work, owing to its excelieiiL heat conducting [iropertics, soon 
attains a dangerous temperature in a fire with couhcciuent failure 
from .softcmirig. Concrete in coinpari.'Jon with steel is a poor 
conductor of heal and furnishc's protection by delaying the pas- 
sage of heat to the steelwork. As the temiieraturc^ of the concrete 
rises on the surfact* to a high h‘vel dehydration takes place, accom- 
panied by incn‘ase in the heai insulating properties, .so that 
although the surface layers of the concrete are damagtid the pen- 
efiation of heat is thendiy further liindereil, A thickness of ain. 
of concrete well liound to the steelwork with wire or metal mesh 
reinforeememt meets the re<iulrem(‘nt.s of certain building author- 
ities and Are asisociation.^. C'oncrcte is fre<{uenlly u.scd as the 
wearing surface on Aoors subject to fool IralAc and occasionally 
al.^o to Aoors to sustain whetded traffic. The wearing surface is 
usually a coating of fine nmerefe or mortar from 1 to jin. thick 
applied on t<q> of the concrete lloor. The re(|uiremen(s of such a 
coating are strength and re.^istami* to abrasion, a.s well as good 
adhesion to the concrete below, and they are in the main to be 
attained by the u.'^e of Anc hard aggregate such as quartz^, granite 
or Hint, in a wtdl gra(k‘d mixtuia*. from .Jin. down 10 Anc sand. Two 
part.s <d* such aggregate mixed with one part of cement, applied 
before the lloor rt>nend(' has (’omphdtdy set, and well trowelled 
to produce a smooth surface, .should produce a satisfactory result. 
Carborundum ofA^rs very high re.sistame to abrasion and in a Andy 
dividetl form like fine saml is .s(unelimes mixed with the .surface 
lloor layer. Small proportions t)f powdenui cast-iron or steel are 
also sometime.s used to improve the (hmsity and wearing qualities 
of lloors, but it is doubtful whether thiw add anything to the 
W(‘aring properties of good c<iaerelc made with quartz, or granite. 
Silicate of soda is an acid-n‘.sis(ing Ii(iuid chemical “hardener’^ 
which may be acldetl to the mixing water or Ufiplied on the surface 
of Anislwd concrete, with the. object of hardouing the surface and 
improving the r<‘sistance to abra.sion. 

il.scs oi Plain Concrete. — Plain or mass concrete though not 
so adaptable to arclutectural treatment can be u.sed for almost all 
building j>nrpose.s for which massive masonry or brickwork is 
.suitable. It is particularly .suital)Ie for th<i construction of mono- 
lithic foundaiitm slabs to distribute the load from buildings, walls, 
pier.s and all clas,*^i\s of heavy erect ioms, from the fact that it is 
depo.Mted in a plastic condition and thereby takc.s perfect and 
uniform bearing even on irregular ground. The spreading of the 
load so as to keep the pressure on the ground wdthin its .safe bear- 
ing power i.s effected by making the foundation slab wider than 
the wall or other part which is sustained. The use of concrete as a 
foundation for important roads is a reversion after many cen- 
turies to the excellent practice of the Romans, A substantial 
foundation of concrete is almost indispensable where a large 
volume of heavy traffic has to be borne. Plain concrete is well 
adapted to the construction of gravity retaining walls for the hold- 
ing up of a vertical face of earth. The foundation slab for such 
a wall usually has considerable projection beyond its face and is 
deposited in a trench without the use of shutters or forms. The 
wall itself requires to be built within shutters or forms back 
and front which are held against a scries of standing timbers 
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STRUCTURAL CONCRETE APPLIED TO LARGE-SCALE OPERATIONS 


1. Section of Urge concrete pipe being placed in line from the Ozark 

Mountains to Tulsa, Okla. 

2. Concrete viaduct along cliff on mountain road through Golden Gate 

Canyon, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 

3. Concrete automobile boulevard between Detroit and Pontiac, Mich. 

Four traffic lanes, each 44 ft. wide; trolley tracks In middle of road 

4. Concrete reservoir. Eastern Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, holding a reserve of 

35,000,000 gal. 

5. Sea wall built of concrete sections along gulf coast of Stale of Mississippi. 

The step formation permits Its use as a landing for small boats, or 
observation gallery during aquatic sports 


6. Rail and Harbour Terminals building, Toronto, Canada, £.howing 

columns and floors of reinforced concrete. View of the superstructure 
during construction 

7. Concrete monument, entrance to Valhalla Memorial Park, Burbank, 

Calif. Structure is concrete throughout, the Intricate outer decora- 
tion being made of pre-cast architectural concrete 

8. Concrete trolley wire supports, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad 

9. Concrete lock on Lakes-to-6ulf Waterway, Lockport, Ilf., In process 

of construction. This lock Is designed to lift barges and other 
craft 41 ft. from one watercourse to another 

10. Concrete breakwater^ Port Maitland, near Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
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stayed from the ground by raidng or horizontal struts as the cir- 
cumstances may require. The shutters may be of timber or sheet 
steel and are usually arranged in horizontal courses of a few feet 
in height. The concrete is deposited and well rammed in layers 
between the shutters and after a course has set firm the shutters 
are removed and raised into position for the next course. A sound 
smooth surface is obtained on the concrete by working a spade 
or other suitable tool repeatedly up and down on the inside of the 
shutters whereby the coarse stomps are kei)t back, liner material 
is brought to the face and air is expelled, liigh retaining walls 
may be very massive and are suitalile fur the use of a variety of 
concrete known as rubble or cyclopean concrete in which large 
blocks of stone are embedded. Such concrete is made with ordi- 
nary concrete as a matrix and with the large stone as an 
exceedingly coarse aggregate. (Jood results are obtained when the 
large stones, which according to circumstanc(‘s may be as large as 
a man or a crane can lift, arc placed and embedded in a soft layer 
of plain concrete, and then coveretl over by the succeeding layer 
of plain concrete which must be rammed and w^orked so as to 
surround every stone. The large stones must be kept sufficiently 
far from the shutters and from each other to ensure that the plain 
concrete will How into and completely fill all interstices. 

Dams, dock walls and graving docks are classes of structure in 
which concrete is used in enormous masses and where cyclopean 
concrete may often be used to advantage. In the case of a dam, 
various classes of concrete are used to suit the conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the work. In the h(‘art of the dam, mass and 
w'cight are required, and proportions varying from r : 2 : 4 to 
I : 3 : 6 arc commonly used. Watertight ness is obtained by pro- 
viding a richer and denser layer next to the water face with a 
mixture varying from i : j : 2 to i : 2 i.:}. In the case of a high 
dam large compres.sive stresses will be developed in the concrete 
near the inner ami outer surfaces at the bottom under varying 
conditions of water level, so that richer and stronger concrtjte may 
be necessary in these regions. Where climatic conditions arc 
severe rich concrete may he nt'cessary on ail e.xposed surfaces and 
sometimes it is advisable to have the surfaces ])rolected with a 
facing of granite or other durable masonry. Somewhat similar 
conditions obtain in the case of conende for (lock walls and 
graving docks. The construction should be watertight and sur- 
faces exposed to wxar and abrasion should be protected either by 
rich concrete or by a separate facing of granite or similar material. 
A number of dock walls have; been provided with foundations in 
an interesting manner by sinking large cellular structures of con- 
crete through the grouncl until a linn foundati(jn is reached. Such 
constructions are known variously as ca'issons or monoliths and 
are usually built up on a metal shoe formed with cutting edges. 
The sinking is effected by excavating the earth from the cellular 
interior spaces by liand excavation or l^y mechanical means, using 
a grab. As excavation proceeds the structure sinks and at the same 
time building upw^ards with mass concrete or concrete blocks takes 
place so that the top is kept above ground level. When a firm 
foundation has been reached the infenor spaces may he filled with 
concrete or the bottom may simply l)e plugged with concrete and 
the rest^ of the spaces filled with sand or broken stone. Such a 
foundation structure is generally used as a base on which to build 
a wall of mass concrete. In the ca.se of breakwaters very 
large use has been made of concrete in the form of huge pre-cast 
blocks. Where the depth of water is not great the whole structure 
may be formed of such blocks, but more frequently Ihcir use is 
confined to the upper part of the construction resting on top of a 
broad bank of rubble deposited in the water. The l)locks are made 
and cured in a large construction yard ashore and are handled and 
lowered into position by heavy travelling cranes and set into cor- 
rect position by the aid of divers. At the port of Dublin, blocks 
of 350 tons weight were used which were handled and deposited 
by heavy floating sheers. 

Deposition Under Water. — It is sometimes necessary to 
deposit concrete in water and as concrete sets as well in water as 
in air excellent concrete can be obtained provided it is not dis- 
turbed during the setting period. The danger to be feared is that 
motion of the water will carry away some of the cement and so 
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weaken the concrete. One method is to fill the concrete into large 
canvas bags which are lowered into position through the water. 
Such a “bag block’' is plastic and flexible and adapts and fits itself 
when deposited to the sea bed or to adjacent blocks. Where the 
under water space in which the concrete is to be deposited is con- 
fined, so that disturbance from currents or motion of the water is 
eliminated, the plastic concrete may be deposited through a large 
tube reaching almost to the bottom of the space. This method is 
appropriate where under water shutters have been erected, or 
where the concrete is confined within the walls of cylinders, cais- 
sons, monoliths and similar constructions. Concrete deposited 
through the tube is conveyed directly to the bottom of the space 
to be filled and as further concrete is sent down the space is 
gradually filled with quiet displacement of the water as the surface 
of the concrete rises. There is no need to raise the tube as filling 
proceeds and indeed best results are obtained when the lower end 
of the tube is kept near the bottom of the space. The filling should 
proceed without intermission until the whole C4uantity is deposited. 
Some “laitance” or scum formed of material washed out of the 
cement will always be found on the upper surface of concrete. 
Such scum should be carefully rcmovc(i before any further con- 
crete is placed on top. 

Ferro-concrete. — ^Thc introduction of ferro-concrete is gen- 
erally attributed to Joseph Monier, a French gardener, who about 
the year 1S68 developed the idea of strengthening concrete by 
incorporating in it a network of small iron rods for the purpose 
of constructing water basins. Many other inventors, some even 
before Monier, have contributed to the scientific development of 
the combination which is now almost indispensable in civil engi- 
neering work. In almost any engineering structure certain memlicrs 
or parts have to sustain forces of compre.ssion tending to crush 
them while other parts have to sustain tensile stresses which exert 
a tearing effect and other parts again are subject to transverse 
stresses tending to .shear them through. The fundamental basis of 
the ferro-concrete combination i.s that concrete is provided to 
sustain the compressive stresses and to act as the universal binding 
material of the systt*m, while steel is provided to withstand the 
tensile stre.sses and to assist in resisting shearing stresses. From 
broad theoretical considerations controlled by the results of many 
experiments and much practical experience, laws have been for- 
mulated which enable ferro-concrete members and parts to be 
accurately and economically proportioned for the duty they have 
to pCTform. The fundamental properties that enalile the two ele- 
ments to act in combination are the equality of the coefficients of 
exjpansion and the adhesion and grip with which even plain round 
steel rods are hold so that stresses are transmitted to them without 
giving rise to slipping. Other properties which conduce to the 
economy and usefulness of the system of construction are the 
facility with which it can be formed within moulds to any desire{l 
shape, the excellent protection against corrosion afforded to the 
steelwork by it.s coating with cement, and the permanence and 
fire resisting quality of the construction. 

Floor Slabs, — Fire resisting floors are frequently formed with 
a scries of small rolled steel joists filled in with plain concrete, the 

joists being arranged to carry the 
load, but this lyiic of construc- 
tion is not ckis,sed as reinforced 
concrete. In a reinforced concrete 
floor slab steel rods arc used in 
the bottom of the slab to take the 
Fio. 1.— CROSS-SECTION OF SIMPLE tcnsUc strcsscs and the concrete 
REINFORCED FLOOR SLAB itsclf rcsists the comprossive 

stresses and shearing stresses which in the other case are taken by 
the top flanges and the webs of the steel joists. A simple reinforced 
floor slab of this kind is shov;p in cross-scction in fig, t. Main 
steel rods to provide the cross-section ascertained by calculation 
are disposed regularly across the span in the bottom of the slab 
which is subject to tension, and a smaller quantity of distribution 
rods are arranged at right angles to bind the slab in the other 
direction. Fig. 2 illustrates the difference introduced by continuity 
of a slab over more than one span whereby tension occurs in the 
upper part of the slab over intermediate supports so that there the 






Fic a.— CKObb-StCTlON Ob FLOOR SLAB. SHOWING THE AKHANGEMLNF O! RhINt ORCLMLN f ROUS IN UiL CLNIRC. WHERE TENSION 
OCCURS 


reinforcing rods must be arranged near the upper f^uiiac-e. I allocated lu ilie tomrete. Tlie (Ustni)utiun of the load takes place 

Beams. — Beams of plain rectangular form arc frecjuently used ^ in aicordance with the elastic i)rupi‘nies of the materials, so that 

ns lintels bridging over openings in wails, and are usually for-med il the modular ratio (nderred to al)Ove> is 15, each stiuare inch of 
of the same thickness as the wall and with a depth arranged to cross secti<m of iTiain steel rod will bear 15 times as much load as 
suit the load. The tensile liange is constituted by a luiinber of rod.s a s<juare im h of concrete. Thus if the cross section of a particular 
in the bottom of the l)eam while an an‘a of concrete in the top of (‘oluniii had ,;oo stj in of concrete and ro S(|.in. of steel, the steel 

the beam constitutes the compression j would carry a.s nuu h as 10 x 1 5 -■ 150 sij. in. of concrete and would 

flange as shown in fig. .p Reinforcement I therefore t arry half as much a.s the at’tiial concrete or one-third of 

of vertical “stirrups” or othi*r form may IsyTrli I * | wt)rking stress on such a column 

he provided to aid the concrete in re- stirrups vveie fixed at soolb. per sq.in. the cai»aciiy of the column for sus- 

sisting shearing stresses. Beams in rein- * (nining hud would bu a.>certaiiied liius:— - 

forced construction are most fr(‘(iuently ("(mn'etc . .^00X500 .*n:i5o,cx)olb. 

required to carry reinforced concrete, lloor I ‘^tcel ... 10x50x500-= 7 s,ooolb. 

slal)s which when ca.sL integrally with 3 -’*-ckoss*scction Total 2*25,00015! 

the beams can be utili^v'd to augnumt 

their cross section and strength. Such a It is seldom po.ssible to arrange that cohnnns shall be loaded 

beam is indicated in fig. 5. In this c\ise the uuicrele in the uniformly over their c ros-^ si*ct ion in t lie inannfir assumed in the 
vertical stem or web is i ailed upon to .sustain proportionately foregoing simple lalculafitm. In act util !>uih ling construction they 
larger stresses so that web reinforcement may become (LS.seniiah are usually enqdoyed 10 sii[)port ferro-concrete lioors in a mono- 
ancl this is piovich‘d either by verti< nl links or “stit‘ru])s’' as shown, lithic construction wlK’ndiy the. bending of the floor beams induces 
or by bending up in a diagonal din‘Ction certain of the main tension lumding effects al^) in the columns, whit h must be taken into con- 
rods in the end portions of tht* lieam, or by a combination of the .^deration along with the loads in fhMm'ininiug the cross sections 
two methods. Suitabh* arraiigeinenls for continuity may be pro- required. Fig. 7 Is a, pt‘rspt‘c{ivt; secthin showing a typical con- 
vided, as shown in fig. 2, which n‘presents a beam com inuous over st ruction in a building wtiere. the columns .support main beams 
two spans. It is noicw'orlhy tlint by bending up certain of the wliich in turn carry a series of subsidiary lieanis over w'hich a slab 
main rods and overlapping them in the top of the beam over a door i« formed. It is readily understood that con.siderablc labour 
support not only is [irovision nittde for resisting shearing stres.ses is involvetl in fidiricating and .supporting the moulds for the beams 
but also for withstanding the reverse liending which occurs. Con* in a construct ion of this type, and efforts at simplification have 
tinuous beams are. usually m<>re h«*avily stressed at intermediate resulieil in pau-ntetl ilovirs of the llat slab type in which all beams 

supports them in the central por- projecting below flu* floor slab are dispimsed with and a thicker 

tions of spans so that it i,s often floor slab is .‘iupported directly on the* colmnn.s through large cir- 

nppropriate to increase the (b'pth culnr or scpiare capitals. Sudi a flotir is usually reinforced by 

by forming the liottom with a — ... several systems of rods radiating fnun the columns and disposed 

downward slope for a short di.s- / under surface of the .^.lab in the central portions of floor 

tanre next to each support. i panels ond near tht* top whtTo they pass over the capitals. The 

Columns . — A ftuTo-concrebj \ \ Vtchsjch flano« < 1 esign of floors 01 lld.s type is based on appn^xinmle theory con- 

column for < he support, of vertical \ \ or Slew. Bars trolled !»y the. results of stres.s measurements in tests of actual 

loads, when properly designed and \ ^ cohchctc The method bus liitherto found little application in Britain, 

constructed, is at once econom- N. where much more u.se has been marie of light fiat-<reilinged floors 

ical, durable and fire resisting. It having in their lower part rows of hollow tile blocks set so as to 

consists of a shaft of concrete intermediate spaces for the formation of narrow reinforced 

containing a number of vertical beams, the floor being completed by a continuous concrete layer 

Steel bars bound together at close Fig. 4. — cross-section of con* placed over the files and beams. Floors of this type are well 
intervals by smaller steel bars crete beam integral with floor adapted for tilling in the panels between the main floor beams of 
either in the form of a continuous structural sU*eUfram(*<l buildings, and have the advantages of 

spiral or of .separate links. The shaft may have any shape appro- lightness and good insulaling qualities, while a plaster ceiling can 
priate to the conditions and site. Sections of circular or octagonal In* applied to the grooved soffits of the tiles, 
shape are commonly adopted when spiral hooping is used, while Foundations* — Reinforced concrete construction is adapted to 

square and rectangular cross sections are more commonly used varied uses in foumlntion work. Thus, retaining walls of ample 
with a binding of separate links. Typical cross sections of a square strength can be readily constructed in places where there is no 
and an octagonal column are shown in fig. 6. TTic stfuare column room for a wall of mass concrete. Heavy columns can be sup- 
bas four main vertical rods with a binding of separate links while ported in a relatively thin but wide-spread foundation of reinforced 
the hciagoual column has eight main tods with a continuous spiral concrete with great saving in weight, volume and depth of con- 
binding. The thickness of concrete covering the main rods should struction, as compared with mass concrete. On weak ground, a 
in no case be less than iWn. The load is borne partly by the complete layer of light reinforced concrete in the shape of a plain 
concrete and partly by the steel, the greater portion being usually or ribbed slab may be provided to distribute the entire load over 
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Fig, 5. — DIAGRAM SHOWING LONGITUDINAL ELEVATION OF CONCRETE BEAM 


the whole basement area of a structure in an economical and effi- 
cient manner unattainable with other methods of construction. 

Ferro-concrcte piles have largely superseded timber piles as a 
means of transmitting heavy loads dowm through layers of weak 
material to a firm stratum of ground, without the necessity for 
deep excavation. They arc usually made of one or other of the 
types of column section shown in fig. C, and arc manufactured in 
a horizontal position in moulds laid out on a prepared lloor. A 
fine concrete mixture of the order of i : : 3 is desirable for 

piles, to enable them to withstand the severe stresses produced in 
handling and driving with a heavy hammer, and a still richer 
mixture is of advantage for marine work. -.When ordinary Port- 
land cement is used piles will normally be fit for driving in 30 
days; if first quality rapid hardening Portland cement is used the 
piles may be driven at seven days, and with the use of ‘‘ciment 
fondu’' they may be driven when 24 hours old. Concrete piles 
require to be driven with a hviivy hammer which for satisfactory 
results should weigh at least half as much as fhc pile, A steel 
helmet or collar fitted over the h(‘ad of the pile receives the strokes 
of the hammer and transmits them to the pile lu‘ad through a 
cushioning layer of canvas or rope. Fig. 8 shows the method of 
pile driving in progress for the fouiulntions of a large p(nv(T station 
where ( 5 ,ooo concrete piles from a5ft. to long were used. 
A close wall of juling driven from the surface can be readily pro- 
vided in soft or wet ground in many cases where the construction 
of an ordinary wall within a <lcep timbcrefl trench would be 
prohibitive owing to excessive difficulty and cost. The special 
piles used for such work are known as “sheet pih‘s'’ and arc formed 
with bevelled points and grooved ends so that tluy drive close 
together in a regular line. A satisfaclory form has semi-circular 
grooves at each end and a short projecting: tongue on the cast-iron 



Fig. 6.— typical sections of concrete column 
Left, a square column with four main vertical rods and a bindino of separate 
links. Right, an octagonal column with eight main vortical rods and a 
continuous spiral blndlnp 

point which engages with the groove on the last driven pile, while 
the upper end may be held to line between timber walings during 
the driving. The circular hole formed by the grooves of the meet- 
ing piles is fined with cement mortar after being cleaned out with 
a water jet. This type of pile is shown in fig. 8 which also indi- 
cates the restricted driving head which is provided to enable the 
driving helmet to pass the last driven pile. 

Caissons and Floating Craft. — ^An important development in 
subaqueous foundation work, such as dock walls, jetties, break- 
waters and bridge piers, consists in the employment of rein- 


forced concrete caissons of rectangular, cylindrical or other form 
which may be constructed in dry dock or on a staging on dry land, 
then launched or floated out, towed to the site, and deposited in 
position on a bed prepared by dredging or by divers. Such caissons 
form a permanent part of the consl ruction and are generally used 
as a working base for further operations of sinking downwards and 
building upwards, the lop being kept always above water. Sinking 



downwards through suitable nut(‘riais may be effected by grab- 
bing through open wells in the interior of the caisson, while for 
difficult cases the excavation may be carried on i>y men working 
under compressed air. Large concrete caissons have been applied 
in the construction of the upper portions of breakwaters as at 
Valparaiso and elsewhere. In the Oswald street bridge at Glasgow 
cylindrical caissons 20ft. in diameter were used for the founda- 
tions of the piers. These caissons were constructed on a staging 
ashore, fitted with a false bottom, lowered into the water, floated 
out to position, deposited on the prepared bed, and after removal 
of the temporary bottom, sunk to the ncce.ssary depth by grabbing 
and excavation inside, the pier on top of a group of caissons being 
built up as the sinking proceeded. 

Concrete Ships. — ^The results of the construction of reinforced 
concrete cargo vessels at the close of the World War were satis- 
factory and indeed surprising as regards \Vatcriightucss, main 
longitudinal and transverse strength and lightness of construction. 
The hull weight in careful design was leas than that of a wooden 
vessel, though somewhat grunter than that of a steel hull. The 
principal disadvantage lay in the relative tenderness of the thin 
skin construction under the bumping and rubbing to which a vessel 
is often subject when in port and when touching ground. The 
results were instructive as regards the possibilities of carrying out 
light watertight concrete constructions with rich concrete of small 
aggregate without the addition of any special waterproofing ma- 
terial and with very fine limits of cover of concrete and spacing of 
bars. In Great Britain, in addition to numerous barges and steam 
tugs, a few self-propelled cargo vessels were constructed, the prin- 
cipal being the “Armistice” of about x,ioo tons dead weight which 
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at the beginning of 19 28 bad been in continuous service for 
eight years. 

Roads. — Concrete, either plain or containing a mesh of rein- 
forcement, has been used for many years as a foundation layer 
for roads subject to heavy traffic, particularly in cities. A more 
recent development, to some extent still in the experimental stage, 
is its use to form the finished road surface. Such u.se has been 
rendered practicable by great imiiroveinent in the quality of 
cement and increased knowledge of the methods (jf attaining dense 
wear-resisting concrete The i)riiK'ii)al requirements are: {a) Ade- 
quate strength to sustain the heaviest loads imposed by the tratlk 
and distribute them on to the ground This is a matter of the 
design of a plain or reinforced slab of siifticient strength. (/;; 
Resistance to abrasion. This is (!e[)end(‘iit 011 quality of concrete, 
and satisfactory results can be obtained when aggregate and sand 
of the hardest and most w(‘ar-re.si sting nature, such as tiuarta, 
granite or flint, are u.sed in properly graded proportions with a 
somewhat rich mixture of the best cemimt and no avoidal)Ie exce.ss 
of mixing water. J’articular care is also re([uire{l to set* that (he 
surface is not exposed to tiie sun or dry winds during the first 
week or two after laying, as otherwise perfect setting and harden- 
ing will be prevented by evaporation of water, A coating of sand 
two or three inches thick, kei)t damp liy freciuent spraying, forms 
a u.scful protection during the [leriod of curing, (c) Ad(‘(niate 
precautions to prevent cracking. Ckacking due to shrinkage in 
large flat rircas of concrete is unavoidable, and large, unsighily 
cracks are most readily avoided by laying the concrete in bays with 
construction joints arranged on definite lines. In one method 
alternate transverse strips arc laid and allowed to .std. and Ihe 
mtermediatc bays are then filled in. In anothiT m(‘th<i(i the con- 
crete is laid in two or mon; longitudinal strips of a maximiini width 



Fig. 8. — REINFORCED CONCRETE SHEET PILING 
Upper, point of pile JItted with sloplno Iron shoo; centre, head of pile 
restr Idled In width to receive the driving heirnot; lower, crosu-«eclfoo 
throuflh row of piles driven verticelly to form a close wall of oencrete In 
the oround 

of about isft. The length of a strip may \>e about 25 to 50ft. 
according as the concrete is plain or reinforced. 

Bridges and Arches. — Bridges of moderate span may be 
formed of simple beams and slabs, but the field for this class of 
construction is limited by the rapidly increasing deadweight of the 
structure itself. The particular form of bridgework for which 
fcrro-concrete is pre-eminently suited is arch construction which 
compels consideration wherever abutment and headroom condi- 
tions are suitable and the span is not small. The particular 
advantage of the arch is that a single main member serves to 
carry the load as compared with two main members and a web 


h3'stem in the case of a beam or tru.ss. Further, the arch has the 
economical advantage that the thru.st is principally taken by con- 
crete, which is cheaper for this purpo.sc than steel, and in large 
arches only a relatively small proportion of reinforcement is 
required to withstand such ten.sile slres.sc.s a.s may develop in 
consecjueiKe of irregular distribution of live load and the effects of 
shrinkage, tenqjerat ure and rib-short laiing in (he concrete. The 
arch form, in addition, lends itself to the attammtait of good ap- 
pearaiuc. The largest arch bridge completi'd in 1928 is the road 
liridge of q.i-T't. span ru ross the Seine at St. Pierre du Vauvray, 
Fraiict*. Whereas formerly .^ooft. was lookt cl on as being near the 
practicable limit for a conerete arch, recent developments have 
greatW extiMided the limits, and coinpK'tely worked-uut projects 
are now in existenei* for more than one bridge with spans of about 
600ft., while spans of 1,000ft, do not appear to unattainable. 

Hydraulic Works. — TTu-re has laMai raj>id i‘xlension in the 
use of feiTo-conerote in all classes of liydraulic construction (see 
AgiiKDvc’rs and Dams ). It is tanployed for all classes of tank con- 
struction, including underground covert‘<i tanks, tanks erected on 
the ground and tanks supported on higli towers. For the latter class 
a eircuLir form is usually most api)ropriaie with circumferential 
hoo[) reinforcement to resist the bursting eifeet of thi‘ water pres- 
sure on the siiles. Wht‘re watiT pressure has to b(‘ n‘sistcd a rich 
concrete mixture not l<‘aiKT than i : 1 1 : 3 is calh^d for, and an in- 
ternal rendering of cenuait mortar will gi\'e added security against 
I)ert‘olation. It is aFo of great irnporlaiut' that thi‘ risk of forma- 
tion of cracks .should he eliminattai as far as practicable, and con- 
.sideratuHi of the ela.stic co-ojuTatiou of the matcTials and (he de- 
sirabili!}' of keei)ing the actual tensile stress on the concrete below 
Its rupture value h‘a<I to tln‘ (miployment of low tensile stresses on 
the .steel. Sat Lsfat tory n'sulls may be <‘xpeeled when the sections 
id* concrete and .deel are suital>ly propoitioned and the stress on 
the .steel, when (he latter is cmisidtu'eii a.s taking the whole of the 
ten.sion, is limitefi to about lo.ooolb. pcT sipin. The reinforcement 
mu.st be consktiajtly proport ioneil throughout and be without 
sudden l)reak.s in the ijuantity or arrangement. Surfaces of con- 
crete do not lend them.selves very riMrjily to satisfactory archi- 
teitural treatment, so that in many line buildings the supporting 
framework of reinforet‘ti coioTcte is entirely hidden behind faco- 
work of nia.sonry or other material, (lood elTei ts in buildings can 
be attained when the visible concrete is well tinislied juul coiiflned 
to welbproport ioricfl and suitably lined vertic'al and horizontal 
bands of the framework, the rest (»f tlie idevation being formed 
of panelling and face-work of other material.s. In bridge.s principal 
reliance must be idai ed on .sati.^factory form and proportions com- 
binoc! with very careful work in constructing and .setting the 
moulils which form the e.xpo.sial surface.s. Parapets and pillars of 
good finish and appc*a ranee may be jjre-cast in small pieces ia 
carefully itnished moulds, jirefcralily of meiab 
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(cooO); M. S. Ketrhnm, 77 /e of U'alh\ Him and Grain Eh- 

vntors (1007); H. Morsrh, Conrrvh" Steel Constna tion (rfpo); J. D. 
W. Hull, Reiiiioreed Conerete Raiheay Structures fiOi.O '» 0 , A. Hoot, 
Rehtjoreed Concrete Const ruction (vuls, i., ii. anrl iii., /oiO) ; J. Mclan, 
Riahi and Reinjoreed iUfnerete ( 1917) : G. A. Hool and N. C. 

Jf>hns(m, Concrete Knf^ineeCs Handbook (inrS); J. Willium.son, Cal- 
cuhtitn^ Diaftrams for the Design of Reinforced Concrete Sections 
(xqn)) ; 0 . Faber and P. G. Howie, Reinforced Concrete Ocdy(n (vols. 
i. and ii., 1920) \ Kwart S. Andrew.s, Elementary Principles of Reinr 
forced Concrete Construction and Detail Pesifin of Reinforced Con- 
crete ed. t;«) 24) ; O. Faber, Reinforced Concrete Heavis in Bendint^ 
and Shetit (1024); G. V. Manning, Reinforced Concrete Desip^ 
(1024) ; F, W. Taylor, S. E. Thompson and K. Smulski, Treatise on 
I Concrete, Plain and Reinforced (1925) ; W. Scott, Reinforced Con- 
I Crete Hridj^es (1925) ; A. E. Wvnn, l>esi^*n and Construction of Form- 
work for Concrete Structures (tqzO ) ; O. Faber and H, L. Childe, The 
Concrete Yeav Book (1928, etc., bihl.). (J. Wi.) 

CONCRETION, in petrology, a name applied to nodular or 
irregularly shaped masses of various size occurring in a great 
variety of sedimentary rocks, dififering in composition from the 
main mass of the rock, and in most cases obviously formed by 
some process which ensued after the rock was deposited. As 
these bodies present so many variations in composition and struc- 
ture, it will conduce to clearness if some of the commonest be 
briefly described. In sandstones there are often hard rounded 
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lumps, which separate out when the rock is broken or weathered. 
They are mostly siliceous, but sometimes calcareous, and may 
differ very little in general api)earancc from the bulk of the sand- 
stone. Through them the bcdcling passes uninterrupted, thus show- 
ing that they are not pebbles; often in their centres shells or 
fragments of plants arc found. Argillaceous sandstones and 
flagstones very frequently contain ‘‘clay galls” or concretionary 
lumps richer in clay than the remainder of the rock. Nodules of 
pyritc and marcasite arc common in many clays, sandstones and 
marls. Their outer surfaces are tuberculate; internally they com- 
monly have a radiate fibrous structure. Usually they are covered 
with a dark brown crust of limonile produced by weathering; 
occasionally imperfect crystalline faces may bound them. Not 
infrequently (e.g., in the Gault; these pyritous nodules contain 
altered fossils. 

Another type of concretion, very abundant in many clays and 
shales, is the “seplarian nodule.” These are usually flattened, 
disk-shaped or ovoid, often lohulate externally like the surface 
of a kidney. When split open they prove to be traversed by a 
network of cracks, which are usually filled with calcitc and other 
minerals. The^se while infillings of the fissures resemble partitions; 
hence the name from the Latin scptiaUj a partition. Sometimes 
the cracks are partly empty. They vary up to \m. in breadth, 
and are best seen when (he nodule is cut through with a saw. 
These concretions may be calcareous or may consist of carbonate 
of iron. The former are common in some beds of the London 
Clay, and were formerly used for making cement. The clay- 
ironstone nodul(‘s or sphaerosiderites are very abundant in .some 
Carboniferous shales, and have served as iron ores; some of the 
largest are 3ft. in diameter, and in the centre fossils are often 
found, e.g., coprolites, pieces of plants, fish teeth and scales. 
Phosphatic concretions are often prc‘sent in certain limestones, 
clays, shelly sands, and marls. 

Another very important series of concretionary structures are 
the flint nodules which occur in chalk, and the patches and bands 
of chert which are found in limestones. Flints consist of dark- 
coloured crypt ocrystalline silica. They weather grey or white 
by the removal of their more soluble portions by percolating water. 
Their shapes are exi:eedingly varied, and often they are studded 
with tubcrcules and nodosities. They somc(hn(‘s have internal 
cavities and very frcc|uentiy contain shells of cchinodcrras, mol- 
luscs, etc., partly or entirely replaced by silica, but preserving 
their original forms. Chert, occurs in bands and tabular masses 
rather than in nodules; it often replaces considerable portions of 
a bed of limestone (as in tlie Carboniftirous limestone). Corals 
and other fossils frequently occur in chert, and when sliced and 
microscopically examined both flint and chert often show .silicified 
foraminifera, polyzoa, etc., and .si>onge spicules. 

These examples will indicate tlie great variedy of substances 
which may give rise to c<mcretions, which seem to arise from 
the tendency of chemical compounds to be slowly dissolved by 
interstitial water, either while the dt^posit is unconsolidated or 
at a later period; it is highly probable that such solutions are 
usually in the colloidal .state. Certain nuclei, present in the rock, 
then determine rcpreci{ntation of tliese solutions, and the deposit 
once begun goes on till either the supi)Iy of material for growth 
is exhausted, or the physical chnneter of the bed i.s changed by 
pressure and consolidation till it is no longer favourable to 
further accretion. The process resembh^s the growth of a crystal 
in a solution by slowly attracting to itself molecules of suitable 
nature from the surrounding medium; but in the majority of 
cases it. is not the crystalline forces, or not these alone, which 
attract the particles. The structure of a flint, for example, shows 
that the material had so little tendency to crystallize that it 
remained permanently in cryplocrystalline or subcrystaliinc state. 
That the concretions grew in the solid sediment is proved by the 
manner in which lines of bedding pass through them and not 
round them. (J. S. F.) 

^ CONCUBINAGE. The state of a man and woman cohabit- 
ing as married persons without the full sanctions of legal marriage. 
(Lat. concubma, a concubine; from con-, with, and cuhare, to lie.) 

In early historical times, when marriage laws had scarcely 
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advanced beyond the purely customary stage, the concubine was 
definitely recognized as a sort of inferior wife, differing from those 
of the first rank mainly by the absence of permanent guarantees. 
The history of Abraham’s family shows us clearly that the con- 
cubine might be dismissed at any time, and her children were 
liable to be cast off equally summarily with gifts, in order to leave 
the inheritance free for the wife’s sons (Genesis xxi, 9 ff., xxv. 
5 ff-)- 

Roman Law. — ^The Roman law recognized two classes of legal 
marriage; (i) with the definite public ceremonies of confarrcallo 
or cocniptioy and (2) without any public form whatever and rest- 
ing merely on the ajjcctio maritalis, i.c. the fixed intention of tak- 
ing a particular woman as a permanent spouse. The difference 
between English and Scottish law, which once made “Gretna Green 
marriages” so frequent, is due to the fact that Scotland adopted 
the Roman law which on this particular point was followed by 
the whole mediaeval Church. 

Next to these strictly lawful marriages came concubinage as 
a recognized legal status, so long as the two parties were not 
married and had no other concubines. It differed from the form- 
less marriage in the absence (i) of affectio fmritalis, and there- 
fore (2) of full conjugal rights. For instance, the concubine was 
not raised, like the wife, to her husband’s rank, nor were her 
children legitimate, though they enjoyed legal rights forbidden 
to mere bastards, c.g., the father was bound to maintain them 
and to leave them (in the absence of legitimate children) one-sixLh 
of his property; moreover, they might be fully legitimated by the 
subsequent marriage of their parents. In the East, the Emperor 
Leo the Philosopher (d. 91 1) insisted on formal marriage as the 
only legal status; but in the Western Empire concubinage was 
still recognized even by the Christian emperors. The early Chris- 
tians had naturally preferred the formless marriage of the Roman 
law as being free from all taint of pagan idolatry; and the eccle- 
siastical authorities recognized concubinage also. The first Council 
of Toledo (398) bids the faithful restrict himself “to a .single 
wife or concubine, as it shall please him”; and there is a similar 
canon of the Roman synod held ])y Pope Eugenius JI. in 82 6. 
Gralian, in the 12th century, tried to explain this away by assum- 
ing that the concubinage here referred to meant a formless mar- 
riage; but in 398 a church council can scarcely so have misu.sed 
the technical terms of the then current civil law. 

Even as late as the Roman councils of 1052 and 1063, the 
suspension from communion of a layman who had a wife and a 
concubine at the same time implies that mere concubinage was 
tolerated. It was also recognized by many early civil code.s. In 
Germany “left-handed” or “morganatic” marriages were allowed 
by the Salic law between nobles and women of lower rank. In 
different States of Spain the laws of the later middle ages recog- 
nized concubinage under the name of harraganUi, the contract 
!)eing lifelong, the woman olMaining by it a right to maintenance 
during life, and sometimes also to part of the succes.sion, and the 
sons ranking as nobles if their father was a noble. In Iceland, 
the concubine was recognized in addition to the lawful wife, 
though it was forbidden Uiat they should dwell in the same bouse. 
The Norwegian law of the later middle ages provided definitely 
that in default of legitimate sons, the kingdom should descend 
to illegitimates. 

Handfasting. — In the Danish code of Valdcmar II., which was 
in force from 12S0 to 1083, it was provided that a concubine ktq>t 
openly for three years shall thereby become a legal wife; this 
was the custom of hand vesien, the “handfasting” of the English 
and Scottish borders, which appears in Scott’s Monastery, In 
Scotland, the laws of William the Lion (d. 1214) speak of con- 
cubinage as a recognized institution; and, in the .same century, 
the great English legist Bracton treats the “concubina kgitima'* 

I as entitled to certain rights. There seems to have been at times 
I a pardonable confusion between some quasi-legitimate unions and 
: those marriages by mere word of mouth, without ecclesiastical 
or other ceremonies, which the Church, after some natural hesita- 
tion, pronounced to be valid. Thus, in the case of Richard de 
Ancsty, decided by papal rescript in 1x43, “a marriage sol- 
emnly celebrated in church, a marriage of which a child 
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had been born, was set aside as null in favour of an earlier 
marriage constituted by a mere exthange of consenting won^.’' 
The great mediaeval canon lawyer Lyudwuod iilusi rates the ditli- 
cuitj’- of distinguishing, even as late as the middle of the i5lh 
century, between concubinage and a clandestine, though JiJgal, 
marriage. He falls back on the dcfjnition of an earlier canonist 
that if the woman cals out of the same dish as the man, and if 
he takes her to chuLxh, she may ])e presiiincd to be his wife; il, 
however, he sends her to draw water and dresses her in vile 
clothing, she is probably a concubine. 

Clerical Celibacy and Concubinage.-- Another and more 
serious confusion between concubinage and marriage was causixl 
])y the gradual enforcement of clerical celibacy istu: Cicmi;u'v). 
During the bitter contb'ct between laws which forbade sacerdotal 
marriages and Jong custom which had permit tc‘d tliem, it was 
natural that the legislators and the ascetic party generally should 
studiously speak of the priests’ wives as coucubiiics, and do all 
in their power to reduce them to this position. This very natural!}' 
resulted in a too frequent substitution of cl«a*icai concubinage for 
marriage; and the resultant evils form one of the commom^st 
themes of complaint in church councils of the Jalcr middle ages. 
It may be gathered from the Dominican L. Richard's Analysis 
Conciliornni (vol. ii., 1778) that there were more than no such 
complaints in councils and synods between the years jooo and 
152S. Dr. Rashclall (U nhh'rsitics of Enropr in the Middle .v) 
points out that a master of the University of J*rague, in 1400, 
complained openly to the* authorities against a i)acheior for assault- 
iiig his concubine. 

Concubinage in general was struck at by the c:c>ncordat between 
the Pope Loo X., and Francis I, of France in 15x0; and the 
Council of Trent, while insisting on far more stringent conditions 
for lawful marriage than those, which had prevailed in the middle 
ages, imposed at last heavy ecclesiastical penalties on concubinage 
and appealed to the secular arm for hel() against contumacious 
offenders (Sossio xxav. cap. 8), 

See also T)u Cange’s Chmurlum, s.v. Concahina, the article *'Con- 
cubhiat” in WeUcr and Wclto'.s f 2 nd ed., Freiburg i/B., 

ty84), and Dr. II. C. Lea’s iliUery oj Sauirdotal Celihaty (,p-d ed., 
1907). (G. 0. ('.) 

COND^I, PRINCES OF. The French title of printa* of 
('oiide, assumed from the, ancient town of Conde-snr-rFsca\jt, 
was borne by a branch of the hou.se of Bourbon. Tin* first who 
assumed it was the fnnums Huguenot leader, Li>uis de Kourbon 
{sm below ), the fifth son of Charles de Hourlum, duku of V(‘ii- 
dome. His son, FIenuv, prince of Condf* ( f 55.i"-r588 1, also be- 
longed to the Huguenot party. Fleeing to (, Germany he raised a 
small army with which in 1575 ho joined Alcnc:on, He became 
leatlcr of the Huguenots, but after several years’ fighting was 
taken prisoner of war. Not long after he died of poison, adminis- 
tered, according to the belief of his contemporaries, by In.s wife. 
Catherine de k Trdimouillc. 'Fhis event, among others, awoke 
strong suspicions^ as to th(i legitimacy of his heir and narne.sake, 
Henry, prince, of Cond6 (x 588-1 646). In j6oo King Henry IV. 
arranged for him a marriage with (Charlotte di? Montmuremy, 
whom shortly after Cond6 was obliged to save from the kings 
oersistent gallantry by a hasty flight, first to Sp<ain nnd then to 
Eialy, On the death of Henry, Condc returned to J^Yance, and in- 
:rigucd against the regent, Marie de’ Metiici; hut he wa.s soked, 
xnd imprisoned for three years <1616-19). His wife elected to 
share bis captivity. On his reJease Cun <16 strove to blot nut the 
memory of tbe Huguenot connections of his house by affecting the 
3 [rcate.$t zeal against Protestants. His son Louis, the great CondS, 
s separately noticed. 

The next in succession was Henjrv JxrtKS, prince of Condd 
Cr643-a:709)» son of the great Cond6 and of Claire Clemencc de 
niece of !Richciicu. His grandson, Louis Henry, duke 
Df Bourbon <1692-1740), Louts XV.’s minister, did not assume 
:he title of prince of Cond6 which properly belonged to him, 

' The son of the duke of Bourbon, Lons Joseph, prince of Cond6 
(1736^x818), distingtdidted himself in the Seven Years War, and 
[Host of all by bis victory at Johannesburg. As governor of Bur- 
pxndy he improved the industries and means of communication of 


that province. At the Revolutitm he look up arms in behalf of the 
king, became commander of the ‘‘army of Concle," and fought in 
conjunct i<»n with the Austrians till the i)eace of Campo Formio 
in 1 797, luiing during the last year in the pay of England. He then 
.served the emperor of Ru.ssi.a in Poland, and after that fiSooj 
relumed into the ixi}' of iMigland, and fought in Bavaria. In iSoo 
Chnide arriN'ed in ICngland, whiTc he ri*sided for several years. On 
the n\<t oral ion of J^nui.s XVI U. he reiurned to France. He died in 
lean's in usre^. He wroie EssSui\snr la vte du '^ra 7 id Conde 
t 1708). 

Loi'i.s Hlnrv jf)SKiMi, duke of Bourbon (1756-1830), .son of 
the last named, was the last i)riuee of (Ymde. At the Revolution 
he fought with the army of (he e)}:i.ri's in Liege. Between the 
return of Xapoleon from Elba and (he battle of Waterloo, he 
h«*adt‘d an abortive royaii.^t rising in l.a \’eTuiee iqv.). On Aug, 
-7, ^830, ht; wa.s f(»und hangtal. 

See Mulct, L'JEtsfoire de Varnu'e tie Cnndi}; Cliiimballand, Vie de 
Louis Joseph, prhier de CotnE; Civtineau* joiy, Histoire des trots 
deitiiers priures dr Ja nuii-ooi tie Ctaide; and Histtare des princes dc 
Cottdr, In the due d’.\ iim.de i translated by R B. Borthwick, 1872). 

CONDE5 JOSE ANTONIO ([760-1S20), Spaai.sh Oriental- 
i.st, wa.s born at Pt‘raieja (Cuenca), and educated at the Univer- 
sity t>f Alcala. iUs Hist aria dr la Doniinacichi de los Arabes en 
Espana was pubii.shed in i.sjo-21. Only the first volume was 
correct t*<l by the author, tlie olht'.r two being <-umpi]ed from his 
manu.script by JuauTiueo. 'I'his work was translated into German 
( ].S?4-25J, h'rtau'.h (1825J and ICngiish (1854,). Coiidc’s jireten- 
sions t(» scholarship hfive been .severely criticized l)y Dozy, and 
hi.s hi.slory is now di.se n*ditt:d. 

CONDE, LOUIS DE BOURBON, PRiNCE of fxs3o- 
15601, fifth son of diaries dc Botirl)on, duko of Vendome, 
youngtT brother of Anioinc, king of Navarre ( 1518-62), was the 
first of tlie famous house of ('onde. Aft(‘r his father’s death in 
1537 Louis was educated in the principles of the reformed re- 
ligion. Bravt.^ though <lcfunncd. gay but o.Ktnjmely poor for his 
rank, Conde was led b}' his ambition to a military career. He 
fought with <iistincti()n in Piedmont under Marsha) d(' Brissac; 
in J55.7 he forced hi.s way with reinforcemtmts into Metz, then 
be.siegeci by Uharles he led several brilliant .sorties from that 
town; and in 1554 commauth.'d the light cavalry on the Meuse 
against Uharles. in 1557 he wa.s prohcnt at the ]>a(tie of St. 
(Quentin. But de.scendants of the constable tie Bourbon were 
still looked U])Dn with .suspicii^n in th(» Freju'h court, and Conde's 
services wore ignoretl. The court designed to reduce his narrow 
means still further by despatching him upon a costly mission to 
Philip U. of Spain, if Is 'personal griefs thus combined with his 
religious viciw.s to force upon him a role of political opposition. 
He r{»ncern{‘d in the conspiracy of Amboi.se, which aimed at 
forcing from ihe king tht^ recognition of the reformed religion. 
He wa.s cori.sequcnt.ly condemned to death, and was only saved by 
the decease of Francis IF At the accession of the boy-king 
Charles IX., the policy of the court was changed, and Conde 
received from (Catherine dc' Medici the government of Picardy. 
But the struggle between the Catholics and the Huguenots soon 
begruj once more, and henceforward the career of Condc is the 
story of the wars of religion (sea France: IHstory), He was 
the military as 'well as the political chief of the Huguenot party, 
and displayed the highest generalship on many occasions, and 
notably at, the battle of St. Denis. At the battle of Jamiic, with 
only 400 hor.senicn, G<mcl6 rashly charged the whole Catholic 
army. Worn out with fighting, he at last gave up his sword, and 
a Catholic officer named Montesquieu treacherously shot him 
through the head on March 13, 1569. 

CONDE, LOUIS n. DE BOURBON, Putnce of (1621- 
i’686), calkd the great Conde, son of Henry, prince of Cond6, and 
Charlotte de Montmorency, was born in Paris on Sept. 8, 1621, 
and educated by the Jesuit.s at Bourge.s. The due d'Enghicn, as he 
was styled during his father’s lifetime, served in the campaigns of 
1640 and 1641 in northern France, and at twenty-two, was com- 
pelled, for political reasons, to marry Richelicu^s niece, Claire 
Cl&nence de Maille-Br<b6, a child of thirteen. He was passion- 
ately attached to Marthe du Vigean, and resented his forced 
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marriage. He was present with Richelieu during the dangerous 
plot of Cinq Mars, and afterwards fought in the siege of Perpig- 
nan (1642). 

In 1643 Enghicn was appointed to command against the Span- 
iards in northern France and at the battle of Rocroy (May 18) at 
the age of 22 won his place amongst the great captains of modern 
times. Enghien returned to Paris in triumph, and in gallantry and 
intrigues strove to forget his hated marriage. In 1644 he was sent 
to Germany with reinforcements for Turenne, who was hard 
pressed, and took command of the whole army. The battle of 
Freiburg (Aug ) was desperately contested, but in the end the 
French army won a great victory over the Bavarians and Imperial- 
ists under Count Mercy. The summer campaign of 1645 opened 
with the defeat of Turenne by Mercy, but this was retrieved in the 
brilliant victory of Ndrdiingen, in which Mercy was killed, and 
Enghien himself received scviTal serious wounds. The capture of 
Philipsburg was the most important of his other achievements 
during this campaign, in 1646 Enghien served under the duke of 
Orleans in Flanders, an<I when, after the capture of Mardyck, 
Orleans returned to I'aris, Enghien, left in command, captured 
Dunkirk (Oct. iithj. ( 6 'tr Tiiikty Years’ War.; 

It was in this year that the old prince of Conde died. The 
enormous power that fell into the hands of his successor, together 
with his own military renown, alarmed the court. Conde himself 
held Burgundy, Berry, the marches of Lorraine, and other impor- 
tant territories; his brother C.'oiiti held Champagne, his brother- 
in-law, Longucville, Normandy. The guverpineiit, therefore, deter- 
mined to permit no increase of his already overgrown authority, 
and Mazarin determined at oncci to find him eniploymeni and to 
tarnish his fame as a general. lie was sent to lead the revolted 
Catalans, ill-supported, he was forced to raise the siege of 
Lcrida, and returned home in bitter iiulignalion. In 1648, how- 
ever, he received the command in I he Low Countries; and at Lens 
(Aug. 19) a battle took place, which ended in a victory that fully 
restored his pre.stige. 

In September of the same year Conde w'as recalled to court, 
for the regent Anne of Austria required his support. Inlluenccd 
by the fact of his royal birth and by his arrogant scorn for the 
bourgeois, Conde lent himself to the court iiarty, and Imally, 
after much hesitation, he consented to lead (he army which was 
to reduce Paris (Jan. 1640). 

On his side, insuthcitml as wen; his forces, the war was carried 
on with vigour, but the polificai situation int'Iincd both parties to 
peace, which was made at Rueil on March 20 (see Fronde, The). 
But Conde soon became estranged from the court. His own 
pride and ambition, and the personal resenlment of Anne caused 
the sudden arrest of Coiuie, Ctjnti and Lotiguevillc on Jan. iS, 
1650. Others, including Turenne and his brother the duke of 
Bouillon, made their escape. Vigorous t;ffort.s for the release of the 
princes were made. Tlu; women of the family were now its heroes. 
The young prince-ss of Conde, having collected at) army, obtained 
entrance into Bordeaux. But the delivery of the princes was 
brought about in the end by the junction of the old Fronde (the 
party of the parlement and of Cardinal de ReU) and the new 
Fronde (the party of the Condes); and Anue was at last, in 
February 1651, forced to lil;crate them from their pri.sou at Havre, 
A later shifting of parlies left Conde and tlie new Fronde isoloted. 
With the court and the old Fronde; in alliance against liim, Conde 
made common cause with the Spaniards, who were at war with 
France. At the battle of the Faubourg St. Antoine (Sept. 1651) 
Conde and Turenne, two of the foremost captains of the age, 
measured their strength (July 2, 1652), and the army of the prince 
was only saved when La Grande MademoiselJe, daughter of the 
duke of Orleans, persuaded the Parisians to admit him within their 
gates and to turn the cannon of the Bastille on Turenne army, 
Paris underwent a new investment, which ended in the flight of 
Conde to the Spanish army (Sept, r6s;2), and Oienccforward, up 
to the peace, he was in open arms against France, and held high 
command in the army of Spain. But his genius found little scope 
in the cumbrous and antiquated system of war practised by the 
Spaniards, and his disastrous defeat at the Dunes near Dunkirk 
(June 14, 1658), in which an English contingent of CromwelFs 
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veterans took part on the side of Turenne, led Spain to open 
negotiations for peace. After the peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, 
Conde obtained his pardon (January 1660) from Louis XIV., who 
thought him less dangerous as a subject than as possessor of the 
independent sovereignty of Luxemburg, which had been offered 
him by Spain as a reward for his services. 

Conde now accepted, and loyally maintained henceforth, the 
position of a chief subordinate, even subservient, to a masterful 
sovereign. At Chantilly he gathered round him a brilliant com- 
pany, which included man}" men of genius — Moliere, Racine, 
Boilcau, La Fontaine, Nicole, Bourdaloue and Bossuet. Proposals 
for the election, at first of (ionde’s son Enghien, and afterwards 
of Conde himself, to the throne of Poland, were eventually vetoed 
(1674) by Louis XIV., and John Sobieski was elected. In 166S 
Conde proposed to Louvois, the minister of war, a plan for 
seizing Franche-Comte, the execution of which was entrusted 
to him, and successfully carried out. With Turenne he was the 
principal French commander in the campaign of 1672 against the 
Dutch. At the forcing of the Rhine passage at Tollhuis (June 12) 
he leceivcd a severe wound, after which he commanded in Alsace 
against the Imperialists. In 1673 ke was again engaged in the Low 
Countries, and in 1674 he fought his last great battle at Seneff 
against the prince of Orange (Aug. it). Flis last campaign was that 
of ,1675 the Rhine, where the army had been deprived of its 
general by the death of Turenne; an cl where by his careful and 
methodical strategy he repelled the invasion of the Imperial army 
of Montecucculi. He spent the last eleven years of his life in re- 
tirement at Chantilly, where he specially sought the companion- 
ship of Bourdaloue, Nicole and Bossuet, and devoted himself to 
religious exercises. He died on Nov. n, 16S6. 

His fame rests on his military genius. Unlike his great rival 
Turenne, Conde was equally brilliant in his first battle and in his 
last. The one failure of his generalship was in the Spanish Fronde, 
and in this everything united to thwart his genius. In private 
life he was harsh and unamiable, seeking only the gratification 
of his own pleasures and desires. Condo’s unhappy wife had 
some years before her husband's death been banished to Chalcau- 
roux on a i rumped-up charge of infidelity. Conde placed her in 
confinement, and in his last letter to the king requested him never 
to allow her to be released. 

BrBr,T()aRApiiv. — See, besides the numerous M 6 molres of the time, 
Fitzpatrick, The. Great Conde and the period of the Fronde (2nd cd„ 
jS7a), and Lord Mahon, Life of Louis, prince of Conde (London, 
1S4.S). Also Gen. L. dc Piepape, Hlstoire dcs princes de Cottdc a 11 
2*5'’ siMe (2 vols., lon-J.D ; H- M. Williams, The Love Affairs of 
the Candis, 1530-1740 (1012) ; Viscount A.M.R.A. dc Noailles, La 
Mdre dn Grand Cond 6 , Chariot ic-Margueriie de Montmorency, Prin^ 
cesse de Conde, 

cond6, the name of some 20 villages in France. The impor- 
tant ones arc: Conde-en-Brie (Lat. Conde turn) a seat of a princi- 
pality in the middle ages; Cond6-sur-Aisne (Condatns) given in 
870 by Charles the Bold to the abbey of St. Oven at Rouen, and 
which also gave its name to a seigniory during the middle ages; 
Condc-sur-Marne {Condaic) has a fine church with Romanesque 
lower, and was once a place of some importance. Conde-sur- 
PEscaul in the department of Nord at the junction of the canals 
of the Scheldt and the Conde-Mons (pop. [1926] 2,712), lies 7 m, 
north by east of Valenciennes and 2 m. from the Belgian fron- 
tier. Cond6 (Condate) dates from the late Roman period. It. 
passed into French possession by the Treaty of Nijmwegen 
(1678), It was taken by tlie Austrians (1793) and in 1 8 jt 5 it again 
fell to the allies. It was from thi.s place that the princes of 
Cond<i (q.v.) took their title (see P. L, Perron-Gelineau, CondS 
ancum et moderne f Nantes, 1886]). There is also a town in the 
department of Calvados, 33 m. south-south-west of Caen, calkcl 
Cond6-sur-Noireau iq.v.), important for cotton-spinning and 
weaving. 

CONDENSATION: see METAtLlTOCY. 
CONDENSATION OF GASES: .w Liourfactton of 
Gase.s. 

CONDENSED MILK: see Food Preskrvatton. 

CONDENSER, an instrument for compressing air, gas, steam, 
or a device for concentrating electricity {see p. 216), Condenser 
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CONDENSER (ELECTRICAL) 


also is used in textile work lO denote an apparatus which doffs 
the web from the carding machines and separates it into slivers 
of soft yard. It is also used in photography as a lens to produce 
powerful illumination of a slide or other object which is being 
viewed. A lantern condenser causes light rays to c()nv(‘rge after 
passing through the slide, so that they may also pass through (he 
remaining lenses, which focus the picture on the screen. 

Perhaps the best known tyi)c of condenser is that used in con- 
nection with steam. James Watt in 1769 first patented a device 
for the condensation of steam in a vessel separate from the steam- 
cylinder, In the early atmospheric engine a vertical cylinder was 
open at the top, and the piston was connected by a chain to a 
pivoted beam, the other cud of which worked a pumi) rod. (^n 
admission of steam the piston was pushed up to tht‘ top, then 
steam was turned olT, and a spray of cold water thrown on to 
the piston The steam in the cylinder condensed, creating a p\ir- 
lial vacuum, with the conseciueiice that the piston was forced 
down by atmospheric pressure, and became ready for anothiir 
cycle. The great waste of power due to this alternate heating 
and cooling of the cylinder led Watt to invent th<i separate con- 
denser, in which he closed the cylinder at each end, and jacketed 
it, to conserve the heat. It will be ajiparenl from this that the 
purpose of a condenser is to create a partial vacuum at the exhaust 
branch of a prime mover. The air-pump improves this condition 
by removing air which has leaked into the systiMU. 'Fhe expansive 
properties of the steam in the cylinder or turlune are utilized 
to the best advantage. The vjK'uum is measured in inches of 
mercury, and the effect of increase in vacuum is very inarked 
in the case of turbines; thus, an increase of from 27 in. to 29 in. 
has resulted in some cases in a saving of ovt'.r 13^; in st(‘am con- 
sumption. For reciprocating steam-engines it is not <{ui(e so impe^r- 
tant to attain a high vacuum, becau.se of the limited volume of 
cylinder si)ace for expansion. Steam con(lens<‘rs are divided into 
the two main classes of surface and jet condenser. 

A surface condenser is a vessel tillc'cl with brass tubes, jia.^sing 
through plates near the ends; cooling water circulates through 
these tubes, and the exhaust steam being admitted Imcome.s con- 
densed by contact with the great number of cold surfaces, and 
falls to the bottom, being then the condensate, which goes thence 



Fig. 1.— cross-section of a surface condenser, showing the 

MOVEMENT THROUGHOUT THE SYSTEM 

The coellna water circulates throuoh the lubes, and the exhaust steam from 
the enofnc or turbine, beoomino condensed by contact with those cold &ur* 
faces, falls to the bottom 

nto a reservoir termed a hot-well, or is pumped direct to the 
>oiler. The cooling water is dealt with in the manner explained 
mder Coouno System. Improvements in the ordinary con- 
Jenser (fxg. i) arc made in several case.s, the object being to 
sxpose a large area of tubes to the incoming steam, Regenerative 
:ondensers are designed so that the temperature of the conden- 
ate does not fall so much as usual; this reduces heat losses caused 
>y the lower boiler-feed temperature. 

In a jet condenser the steam and water mingle for the purpose 
>f cooling. The jet condenser may be of three types; the baro- 
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Fig 2 -sccTioN of an ejector 

CONDENSER 

The stream of cool inn water rushes 
down throufjh the cones and the 
exhaust steam ontcrlnn at the side 
Is directed <m to the water, so be- 
coming condensed 


metric, siphon or ejector. The ejector condenser (tig. 2) is the 
simplest in de.sign. A stream of cooling water is discharged down 
through a nozzle, and the steam enters a passage at right angles 
and is directed on to the water by the set of guide.s — direct conden- 
sation being thus effected. An evaporative londenser comprises a 
mass of tubes arranged upon a platform or roof; the steam passes 
through the numerous tul)es, and 
the cooling water, trickling over 
their outsides, produLCS rapid 
evaporation of the vvattT film and 
condiai.sation of the si earn Con- 
densers in gas-making practice 
cool th(‘ gas and nanove all sub- 
starnes which are nut permanent 
gases at normal temperaturt*s. 

The.so iiuiinh; atmospheric con- 
densers, which have the exteriors 
of the tubes through which the 
gas pa.s.scs cooled by the air, and 
water condensers. The latter are 
su[)f)liod with a ilow of watiT sur- 
rouinling the gas tubes while in 
another class thi‘ water goes 
through tubes, and the gas around 
them. Water-cooling by tlow or 
by subnierg(‘nce in a tank is also 
done in the case of ampionia and 
CCb, in nd'rigerating plants. 

Conrltaisers usefi in ammonia 
I»Innts are classifunl as atmos- 
pheric, doubh'-pipe and submerged. Other manufaetures re- 
(piiring tin* u.st» of condensing apparatus are thi>.se of petroleum 
and ptTfunu^s. (F. 11 .) 

CONDENSER (ELECTRICAL), a [)ieee of electrical 
apparatus used originally solely for storing an electric charge, 
but now having many forms and div'crse industrial and scientific 
appUiations. Until comparatively recent years the term con- 
den.ser has been as.sociated almost exclusively with the Icyden 
jar, although the name was not used until some time after the 
discovery of the jar. It was first b(‘stowed by Ales.sandro Volta 
: 1745-1827} upon a different apparatus used by him in the 
course of his investigations ujxm atmospheric idectricity. Volta^s 
apparatus more rest*nibled an eledrophorus (t/.n.), and was used 
as a conilenser of variable capacity. At that time elt'Ctricily was 
regardefl as a tUiid which could be ctmdcmcd if the proper pro- 
ceilure were adopted, buF'il is now known that the action of a 
condenser is to .v/wv? eha'tricily by an accumulation of charges 
on the plates, electrodes, or armatures of the comii^nser. 

The clcclrical condenser is di.siinci in its prop(*rties from other 
electrical apparatus in that energy is store<l in it in electrical form, 
and the energy which is pa.ssed into it during (ho charging process 
by connecting the condenstrr to a source of electromotive force 
is entirely or almost entinily returned again, when the condenser 
is discharged by connecting its plates or coatings by a wire. In 
the early days of electrical exticriment in the 17th and iSth cen- 
turies many attempts were made to store up the ‘‘electric fire.” 

Leyden Jar. — ^The first real succe.s.s in this direction was 
achieved by the discovery of the device^ suhseiiucntly called the 
ley den jar. This discovery was first made in October 1745 by 
Doan 3 v. G. von Kleist. of the cathedral of Karnin, who used a 
small apothecary’s vial with a nail or piece of wire to make con- 
nection inside, the vial being held in the han<l. by presenting 
the nail to the conductor of an electrical machine he found that 
the electricity passed into the vial as he showed by taking it into 
another room where it was possible to set fire to spirits of wine 
with the discharge spark, and to receive a shock by touching the 
nail. Some three months later, in Jan. 1746, Pieter van Mussch- 
enbrock, a profes.<5or in the University of Leyden, independently 
discovered the same phenomenon using a glass bottle filled with 
water and having an iron wire dipping into the water and pro- 
jecting out through the cork so that it could be hung from a 
musket barrel suspended horizontally by silk threads. After elec- 
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ELECTRICAL CONDENSERS: SIMPLE AND COMPLEX TYPES 


1. A Leyden jar, the simplest type of condenser. The brass rod which 

passes throuflh the wooden stopper at the top of jar mdkos connection 
with thc tinfoil linino 

2. A battery of Moscicki plass condenuer tubes — an Improvement on the 

Leyden jar, Introduced about 3.904 by Moscicki 

3. The transmitter at one of thc stations of the British Broadcasting Cor- 

poration, showing two air dielectric condensers in the lowest com- 
partment (centre and right-hand side) 

4. Ship’s radio transmitter, showing mica-dielectric condenser on right side 

of shelf over generator 


5. MIca-dIclectric condenser of special construction for ‘*short wavo^’ radio 
stations. Thc metallic ring-shaped supports serve both as conductors 
and as clamps to hold condenser elements in place 
6 * Condenser gallery of the Rugby radio station of the British post office. 
At far end of room are some of condensers used in the transmitter 
for the transatlantic telephone 

7- Interior of thc beil-box used with British office telephone Instru- 
ment, showing paper dielectric condenser (bottom of box) 

8. Above arc shown several patterns of fixed condensers; below, several 
types of variable condensers 





TYPES OF CONDENSERS AND THEIR APPLICATION 


1. M{ca*d!eli>ctirlc condensers for fransmlttlno sets and the interior arranQo- 

ments of a large oll-fltled condenser 

2. Dubilier condenser, type 577, voltage 1,000 A.C. 

3. A laboratory type variable air condenser showing vernier adjustment 

4. By-pass and coupling condensers used for carrier-current tetephony on 

overhead lines 


5, An installation of oil-lmmcrtied paper-dielectric condensers arranged for 

power factor improvement of A,C, circuits 

6. An Installation of electric railway signalling apparatus on the London, 

Midland & Scottish railway: four oH-Immersed condensers (centre) 

Im A high-frequency electric furnace Installed with oll-lmmersed mica- 
dielectric condenser 
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trifying the bottle, a violent shock could be obtained if the mus- 
ket barrel and the jar were simultaneously grasped. 

The leyden jar was in the succeeding years developed into 
various forms and put to many uses, both for purposes of science 
and amusement; and it is still used in laboratories, though the 
interest in it is largely historical. For many electrical experi- 
mental applications it forms a useful condenser which is not 
costly, but for most industrial applications it has been super- 
seded by other forms of condenser having greater efficiency and 
other desirable electrical properties. The leyden jar of to-day 
consists of a wide mouthed jar or bottle of good quality glass, as 
free as possible from bubbles or other irregularities and coated 
inside and outside with a layer of tinfoil extending over the bot- 
tom of the jar and for a distance up the side of one-half to two- 
thirds of the height of the jar (PI. I. fig. l). The exposed upper 
surface is generally coated with shellac or similar varnish to re- 
duce surface leakage. The top of the jar is usually closed with a 
wooden stopper through which a brass rod is passed to make 
connection with the tinfoil. Various sizes of jars are in use, these 
giving different cleclrical capacity values — the electrical capacity 
of a condenser being the measure of its electrical size or, in other 
words, the measure of the charge it can store under the appli- 
cation of a given charging voltage. 

Fundamental Units. — ^'Fhe fundamental unit of electrical 
capacity in the electrostatic system of measurement is the centi- 
metre or abstatfarad (.sre Electricity j, and this unit is em- 
ployed to some extent in Europe, while an old unit of capacity, 
called after the leyden jar and cciual to 3,000cm., still has 
some adherents. The practical unit of capacity in terms of the 
workaday electrical units of the volt and the coulomb (one am- 
pere is one couloml) per second; is called the farads after 
Michael Faraday (</.'!».), whose researches were so intimately 
associated with electrical discovery and who also carried out 
fundamental work on the dielectric of Uie cimdenser. This unit 
is rather large, so that for most 3)urposes the microfarad (equal 
to one-millionth of a farad, i.e., lo^’F) is employed as the unit 
of measurement. For siiil smaller condensers, such for example 
as many of those employed in radio communiration there is 
employed the still smaller unit, the microniiera farad (equal to 
one billionth of a farad, i.e., lo *-Fj, convenient in order to avoid 
the use of very small fra< lions in exj^ressing the capacity. 

Construction and Properties . — The essential components 
of any form of condenser art*, firstly, the metal plates, foils, or 
armatures forming the ctm<lucting connections or parts where the 
electric charges accumulale; ami secondly, the in.sulating dielec- 
tric (so designated by Faraday) whicl^ separates the plates. In 
the leyden jar the dielectric: is iJie glass which separates the two 
tinfoil coalings, and the main differenc<‘s between the jar and the 
more modern forms of comlen.ser lie in the use of different dielec- 
tric materials, some being more suited for certain conditions than 
others. The most imjiortanl dieh'ctrics now in use in condensers 
are air, mica, paper imim‘gnatc;(l with various other insulaliug 
materials, gla.ss, ebonite, oil and certain cellulo.se compounds, such 
as celluloid and cellulose acetat.e. These are but a very few of 
the insulating materials which could possibly be used as condenser 
dielectrics, but they j)ossess special properticLS fitting them for 
some particular application of the condensers. The dielectric 
properties of most importance in conden.ser construction are spe- 
cific inductive capacity, or dudectric constant; dielectric strength; 
resistivity; and phase difference. T'hc relative importance attach- 
able to each of these depends upon the use to which the condenser 
is to be applied. 

“The first mentioned of these properties, specific inductive ca- 
pacity, determines the capacity of a conden.ser of given physical 
dimensions. It is expressed as the ratio of the capacity of a con- 
denser having the particular material as dielectric to the capacity 
of the same condenser, or of a condenser of exactly .similar physi- 
cal dimensions but having the plates separated by air only. The 
higher the value of this constant, therefore, the greater is the 
capacity of a condenser of given dimensions. The materials giv- 
high values for the dielectric constant have, however, in many 
cases other harmful properties which prohibit their practical use in 
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condensers. Most useful condenser dielectrics have a dielectric 
constant below 8, while insulating oil, and oil- or wax-impregnated 
paper dielectrics have values usually between 2 and 4. 

The second property — dielectric strength — expresses the abil- 
ity of a condenser to withstand the application to it of high 
voltages. When the voltage applied between the plates of a con- 
denser is gradually increased the electric stress in the dielectric 
is increased also, until ultimately a value is reached at which the 
dielectric gives way — or breakdown occurs — and a discharge, gen- 
erally in the form of a spark, passes through the material. The 
breakdown voltage per unit thickness of the material depends to 
some extent upon the thickness itself and upon the nature of the 
conducting electrodes that are applied to its surfaces. In general 
the breakdown voltage is relatively greater for the thinner sheets 
of the material, with the result that it is generally economical to 
subdivide high voltage condensers into a number of smaller ele- 
ments, connected electrically in series, each element having a 
thinner dielectric adapted to withstand the appropriate fraction of 
the total voltage applied to the whole composite condenser. 

The resistivity of the dielectric expresses a measure of the leak- 
age or passage of electricity from one terminal to the other when 
voltage is applied. The property is of most interest for condensers 
which are subjected to steady or direct voltages. It is a quantity 
which is most commonly measured in connection with condenser 
dielectrics as a means of estimating the quality of the dielectric, 
not only from the point of view of the quality of the material 
itself but chiclly as a guide to the efficiency with which it has been 
freed from moisture. Minute traces of water, whether in the form 
of moisture condensed on the surfaces of the dielectric or actually 
absorbed into the pores of the material, bring about a very marked 
reduction of the resistivity, and such reduction is generally ac- 
companied also by a marked decrease in the breakdown voltage, 
or dielectric strength of the substance. 

The dielectric phase difference is a ])ropcrty which is encount- 
ered only when a condenser is subjected to alternating voltages, 
and it then expresses the departure of the condenser from the 
ideal. When a condenser is subjected to an alternating voltage 
there is a charging current 11 owing into it during all the lime that 
the voltage acro.ss its terminals is increasing. This charging current 
falls to zero when the voltage reaches its maximum value, and dur- 
ing all the time that the voltage is decreasing a discharge current 
will flow out of the condenser, this falling to zero again when the 
voltage reaches its minimum value and is about to commence in- 
creasing again. Thus, if the applied voltage wavefornr is sinusoi- 
tlal, the waveform of the current flowing in the circuit — made up 
of the succtissive charging and discharging currents — ^will like- 
wise be sinusoidal, but there will be a phase displacement between 
the two, the current wave being in advance of the voltage 
wave. Jn a condenser with an ideal or perfect dielectric — if such 
could be constructed — this phase displacement would Vic exactly 
90® and no energy would he expended in the dielectric; but in all 
practical dielectrics a phenomenon known as electric absorption 
is observeil, the effect of which is that the charging current does 
not cease at the instant that the voltage reachc.s a steady value, 
but persists for some time after in the form of a gradually da- 
creasing absorption current. Likewise the discharge from most 
dielectrics docs not cease immediately the applied voltage has 
been removed or has decreased to its steady minimum value, but 
it persists in the form of a gradually decrea.smg absorption dis- 
charge. Thus the zero points of the current waveform of the con- 
denser subjected to an alternating voltage do not coincide in lime 
with the instants of maximum and minimum value of the voltage 
waveform, but arc delayed by a small fraction of a period. The 
phase displacement between current and voltage is thus very 
slightly less than 90®. The departure from exactly 90*^ is the 
phase difference. The amount of energy expended in the dielectric 
is directly proportional to the sine of this phase difference angle — 
or, since in almost all cases this difference is small, the losses be- 
come directly proportional to the phase difference it.seif. This 
quantity is sometimes also expres.scd as the power factor of the 
dielectric (numerically equal to the sine of the phase difference, or 
the cosine of the phase angle). 
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For many condenser dielectrics ihc phase difl'ercnce increases 
with frequency, with the result that condensers eniployin?? these 
substances are unsuited for use in hiffh frequency cinuits. With 
some other materials, however, the increase is either small or no*;- 
ligiblc while in some a maximum ^•allle is reachtaj in the ordinary 
range of j)ractical frcciuencies so that there is relatively a reduc- 
tion of losses at the higher or radio fre<(iieiH'ies. This properl is 
one which has a very consideiMble Ixairing upon tlie choice of 
condenser dielectric for any given use, since in tmaciice so many 
condensers arc required for use in alternating current circuits 
either of high or low frc([uency. 

Types, Uses, and 'Materials. — There are to-day man\’^ vari(‘* 
lies of condensers, although the number of dilYereni dielectrics is 
limited. The wide variety of a[)plicalions for which they are user!, 
however, has involved the development of a corrtspondingly wide 
variety in designs produced primarily to lit the condenser for its 
particular application. In the litYd of radio communication alone 
many types of condensers have been [jrodured from lime to time, 
and are in common use lor the diftorent purposes for which con- 
densers are needed both in transmitting and in receiving appara- 
tus, the design of the ooudeiiser depending to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the nature of the voltage lo which it is to be subjected. 

The chief practical uses to which the early Leyden jars were 
applied was in conjunction with wireless tel(.*graphy a])paratus, an<l 
a moditkation of the original jars is still occasionally u.strd lor 
such pur]>ost‘S. An improvement was introduced about iqoq by 
Moscicki in the form of elongated glass tubes (TI. i, fig. 2) with 
silvered coatings for the conductors, and a thickening of the glass 
adjacent to the edges of the metal coatings so as to reduce rhe in- 
tensity of the electric stress in the material at these points, and so 
to reduce the liability lo breakdown. For ships* winde.'^.s trans- 
mitting sets another modification has been much used. con- 
sists of interleaved glass and meUil shfHds muiuUed in an oil -filled 
container. The glass dielectric of the.sc» conden«c‘r.s has not inron- 
sidciable dielectric losses, when .subjected lu high voltages. The 
general growth in the power of wireless stations of recent years, 
accompanied by the replacement in many cast‘s of the '‘spark’' or 
damped-wave transmitters by continuous-wave ones, has reiiderctl 
it imperative lo make use of condonsttr dielectrics having the low- 
est possible electrical losses, in some cases air dielectric con- 
densers have certain advantages for radio uses, iiarticulariy for 
the short wave-length stations. They are, however, also used 
sometimes in the longer wave slationH (PL I, hg, 3), wIutu bulk 
is of no particular importance. 

Mica as a dielectric for condensers for radio traii.sinitter.s has 
been particularly developed during the last decade, uiiart from the 
use of smaller condensers for ship spark transmitter.s (PI. L lig. 
4L With it it has become possible to construct condensitrs for use 
ia high frequency circuits wherein they often have to pas.s very 
large high frequency currents produced by valve oscillators, the 
condensers causing an energy loss of not more than o-oa'f?, of the 
reactive kilovoltamperes flowing in the circuit. The electrical efu- 
cicncy of such condensers can thus be .said lo exceed 99-08%. For 
radio transmitters using frequencies in excess of about a, 000 kilo- 
cycles quite small conden.scrs with mica dielectric suffice, such for 
example as the small condcuiser shown in PI. L fig. 5, which i,s muc’h 
used particularly for portable nadio stations for military and simi- 
lar purposes. At the other end of the scale are the huge condensers 
used in high-power radio stations, where very large currents and 
high voltages are involved. The photograph reproduced as PI. 1 , 
fig. 6, of the condenser gallery at the Rugby Radio station of the 
British Post Office illustrates the use of a number of condensers of 
this tyj^. On this gallery are grouped the condensers for the main 
oscillation circuit of the high-power telegraph transmitter of the 
stMion, these being disposed in two main groups on opposite sides 
of the gallery. At the far end arc some of the condensers used in 
the transmitter for the Transatlantic telephone which is also 
housed in the same building. 

. These condensers arc all constructed of a very large number of 
small condenser elements arranged in groups connected together 
in series and parallel to provide sufficient bulk of dielectric for 
the electrical loading. Each of these elements consists of inter- 


leaved thill sheets of mica and metallic foil — usually copper ( 
tin — .securely’ held together to pr^venr relative movement. Eac 
ol these elements, therefore, has to Mii)port only a Iraction of tl 
total voltage applied lo the condenser, depending upon Ihe nun 
ber of such elements coiuiecled in series; while likew'i.sc it has t 
tarry only a tract ion of the total current tlowing into the coi 
flen.ser, depending ujxni the nuinbtT ot sucii eh'ments conneck 
in parallel. In the larger condenser illustraitxl in Pi J. fig 6, it ma 
be seen that each of the radial arms or spoke.s of the ring-shape 
.supports consi.sLs of a niiin])er of such .series-connected mica d 
electric condtaiser eleineiils, and that all these ariu.s or spokes ar 
connected in parallel, thi.s arrangement serving also a.s a mean 
t>f .sill If )or ting the tentral high voltage ctinnection to the condense] 
the other terminal being joined to these metallic ring-.shaped sup 
ports, whiili serve both as conductors and as clamps for holdinj 
ihe condenser tdianents in position. 

Til the aiH-dicatioii of coiiden.sers to radio apparatus opcratini 
upon the very high fre(}uencit‘s nece.ssary for “short wave’’ ant 
“beam" Iransmi.ssions, iurlher difikuhit*.^ have btten encounteret 
owing lo the energy lo.sses in the dielectric forming the lermina 
lasulntors for the conden.ser. 'The projier subrlivi.sion of the cur 
rent in the interior of lht‘ condenser to ensure that no part of tht 
condt‘iiser is overKiadt'd also pre.si‘iUs some difficulty unics.s greai 
care is taken to ensure that all the current palh.s through the con 
den.ser have as nearly a.s possible the same induclanct*. In con- 
den.sers for long wave-length ratlio circuits this factor is of littk 
imporlance, but with frequencies in e.xcess of a few million pei 
.second exu‘ssive heating of )tan,s of the con<lens(*r may occur if it 
is not considered in the design of the condenser, A recent form 
of condenser, with a mica dielectric, specially tiroducod for use 
in the'-’C wey high frequency circuits, is illuslratitd in PL I. fig. 5. It 
con.si.sts, a.s may be from die photograph, of several small con- 
den.s<»r.s mounted upon one another, so that they art: all joined in 
series. JCat'h is enclosed in an insulating tube, which provides the 
insula lion ]»etwet*n the top and bottom mental parts which form 
the tenninais of the comlenser. The electrical stress in this in- 
sulator is by this means reducetl to a reasonably smuJi figure, while 
inside each of the condenser parts the current thnv is subdivided 
into several channels each consisting of a number of condenser 
elenu‘nl.s connected it) series, as requisite for the operating voltage 
and fn‘(iuency. 

So in radio transmitters and ia receiving sets as now commonly 
used fur the reci'prion of broadcast rransmi.s.siv>ns, a variety of 
(undenser arrangements h commonly employcil A group of such 
conden.scrs is illustrated ia Id. 1. fig. vS. In the upper part of this 
photogniifli are shown sopie patterns of fi.xed condensers, and in 
the lower part some types of variable air condemsers as used for 
tuning the circuit.s of the receiver. CU' the fixed condenscr.s those 
of femallest capacity — below about o-oi microfarad — are custom- 
arily made with a mica dielectric, while for the larger capacities 
paper dielectric coiarlenscrs are generally used. .Still larger capac- 
ity condensers of similar type, up to about zo microfarads, are 
used in the filter circuits of the so-callctl ‘^battery eliminators*’ 
which ar<» often used to enable a radio receiver to obtain its cur- 
nmt supplies from electric Ughliug mains, in which application 
they jxirform the functions of providing a low hnpcdance bypass 
l>aih for unwanted currents of audio frequency. 

Variable condensens used in radio receiving sets are constructed 
in as simple a manner as jiossible in order to avoid unnecessa^O^ 
expense in their manufacture. Several patterns are illustrated in 
Pi. XI. fig. i aud fig, 2. They are now almost always of the rotary 
vane type in which a number of fixed metal vanes are mounted on 
a supporting framework and a similar set of slightly smaller vanes 
are mounted upon a spindle carried in the same framework, so that 
by turning the spindle the one set of vanes can be moved so as to 
interleave with the other set to a greater or less extent. In these 
condensers the dielectric is the air between the two sets of plates; 
and some form of insulation is provided, so that although both sets 
of vanes are supported by the same framework they are electrically 
insulated from one another, The capacity of these condensers is 
almost directly proportional to the amount by which the two sete 
of vanes overlap one another, so that if the rotary set of vanes is 
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semicircular the capacity of the condenser will be very closely 
proportional to the angular rotation oi the spindle from its initial 
or “zero’’ position. Until recently all variable condensers were 
constructed of this form, the dil'l'erences in design consisting 
mainly in the means adopted to sujiport the various parts and to 
insulate the two sets of \'aiu\s; in recent years, however, other 
variations have been introduced primarily in order to facilitate 
the tuning of the circuits of the radio receiver in which the con- 
densers are used. By appropriate shaping of the vanes of the con- 
denser the capacity can be made proportional to the square of the 
angular rotation of the spindle, or to the reciprocal of the square 
of the angle, or to the logarithm of it, or to almost any other 
desired mathematical function. The object of such modifications 
is to facilitate the use of the apparatus by making the scale- 
reading of the dial attached to the condenser spindle propor- 
tional, for example, to the resonance wave-length of the circuit 
in which the condenser is used, or proportional to its frequency, 
etc. A typical form taken by a laboratory variabh*. condenser is 
depicted in PI. 11 . fig. 3. Such condensers for accurate experi- 
mental work need to be constructed in a much more robust man- 
ner and on a larger scale than arc those used in radio receivers. 
The most mechanically robust patterns can also be used as ca- 
pacity standards for testing and measurement purposes, when they 
have been accurately calibrated. In some cases the space between 
the plates is filled with insulating oil to increase the capacity of 
the condenser. 

Paper as a dielectric for electrical condensers has been used for 
many years, condensers using large sheets of this material, soaked 
in paraffin wax and interleaved with tinfoil sheets, having been 
employed since the. (‘arly days of both (elegraphic and telephonic 
communication. With the increasing use of telephones — every 
instrument usually re(|uires al least one condenser (PL I. fig. 7), 
and the exchanges large numbers — the, methods of manufacturing 
these condensers have been very much simplified. To-day they 
are made by rolling long strips of paper and foil together 
on a machine until the retjuired capacity is obtained, the con- 
denser “plate” thus obtained being pressed Hat and impregnated 
with some form of insulating w\ax, V'arious griides of paiMir are 
employed, depending to some extent upon the uses for which the 
condensers are intended, while for the conducting “plates” of the 
condenser cither very thin tinfoil or aluminium foil is used, or a 
foiled paper, viz., a thin paper into the substance of which a 
deposit of tin is pressed to form a conducting coating. This latter 
conductor was intrO(Iur<‘<l in 1900 by G, F, Mansbridge at a time 
when the manufacture of Jong strips of tinfoil of sufficient thin- 
ness for use in paper condensers presented almost insu])erable 
difficulttes. The conden.scr ])lales, after the impregnation, arc 
sealed into a metal or insulating casing w'hich must also prevent 
the access of moist air to the conckmser paper, since this would 
cause rapid deterioration of lh<^ iu.sulation. 

Condensers of this type, constructed with a type of paper that 
allows only of low electrical losse.s, arc used on alternating cur- 
rent electric power circuits for improvement of the power factor 
of the circuit. Particularly for voltages of about 500 and upward.*; 
similar condensers are often treated with an oil impregnation in 
place of wax, and are sealed in a metal Unk or container filled 
with a high flash-point insulating oil (PL IL fig. 5). The oil being 
fluid permits of the flow of convection currents if any appreciable 
heat is liberated in the condenser, and so aids in the cooling of the 
condenser and tends to prevent failure of the dielectric. These 
condensers have also found application in conjunction with elec- 
tric railway signalling equipment where they provide a means of 
resonating the circuits of the signalling relays (FI. 11 . fig. 6), For 
the electric induction furnace, too, these condensers are also used 
to form a resonant circuit tuned to the frequency of the generator 
supplying the electrical energy to the furnace, the winding of the 
furnace coil providing the inductance of the circuit, so that the 
requisite large current can flow through the circuit of the coil and 
condenser while the generator has only to provide the cner^ re-, 
quired to melt the metal in the furnace, the electrical losses in the 
condenser being negligible. These furnaces are commonly worked 
with alternator supply, at frequencies of between 500 and 5,000 
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cycles. Under these conditions the electrical losses in the con- 
densers, if of paper dielectric, become of importance unless ade- 
quate cooling of the dielectric is provided by the oil. For still 
higher frequencies, valve oscillators are often used, usually with 
mica dielectric condensers immersed in oil (PI. II. fig. 7). 

The readiness of a condenser to allow the passage of high fre- 
quency currents has furnished two other important applications 
of condensers in conjunction with high voltage electric power 
lines. When these lines are carried overhead they are liable to 
disturbances due to lightning and similar atmospheric electrical 
effects, which often cause damage to the transformers and other 
apparatus connected to the lines. With condensers connected be- 
tween the lines and earth the high frequency disturbances and 
surges can be drained away to earth and their harmful energy dis- 
sipated. Similar condensers joined to the lines and connected to 
a special type of radiotelephone apparatus provide a means of guid- 
ing speech communication along the power lines (PL II. fig. 4), 
and thus furnishing a valuable and very reliable means of com- 
munication between the power- and sub-stations connected with 
the power line network. This communication is not so liable to in- 
terruption and other disturbances as are separate telephone lines 
of the ordinary type. 

In all these and many other applications of condensers the real 
heart of the condenser is the dielectric, and a proper u.se of the 
materials and knowledge of their properties has been the only 
means of building up the present known types of condensers. 
Many insulating materials besides those mentioned here arc 
known, and may yet be applied in condenser construction as appro- 
priate uses for them develop. 

See P. R. Coursey, Electrical Condensers, their C onstrucihn. Design, 
and I ndustrhil Uses (1927), for extensive bibliography. (P. R. C.) 

CONDER, CHARLES (1868-1909), English artist, son of 
a civil engineer, was born in London, and spent his early years 
hi India. After an English education he went into the govern- 
ment service in Australia, but in j S90 determined to devote him- 
self to art, and studied for several years in Paris, where in 1893 
he became an associate of the Societe Nationale de.s Beaux-Arts. 
About 1805 reputation as an original painter, particulitrly of 
Watteau-like designs for fans, spread among a limited circle of 
artists in London, mainly connected first with the New English 
Art Club, and later the International Society; and his unique 
and charming decorative style, in dainty pastoral scenes, gradu- 
ally gave him a certain vogue. He died on Feb. 9, 1 909. 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU, a town, in the department of 
Calvados, France, at the union of the Noireau and Drouance, 
33 in. S.S.W. of Caen by rail. Pop. (1931), 4,437. Throughout 
the middle ages Cond6 (Coudatum, Comlatum) was the seat of 
an important custellany, which was held by a long succession of 
powerful nobles and king.s. The place was held by the English 
from 14x7 to T449. Of the castle some ruins of the keej) survive. 
The church of vSt. Martin has a choir of the 12th and tslh cen- 
turies, and a stained-glass window (15th century) representing 
the Crucifixion. The town is the seat of a tribunal of commerce, 
a board of trade-arbitrators and a chamber of arts and manufac- 
tures. It is important for its cotton-spinning and weaving, and for 
its fairs. Tt should not be confused with Conde sur I’lLscaut, from 
which the princes of Cond6 {q.v,) took their title. 

CONDILLAC, ^:TIENNE BONNOT DE (1715-^780), 
French philosopher, was born at Grenoble of a legal family and, 
like his elder brother, the well-known jioUtical writer, ablie do 
Mably, took orders and became abbe do Mureaud His works are 
Essiii sur V engine des contiaissances huniaines (1746), TraiU 
(Us sysUmes (1749), Traitil des sensations (1754), Traill des 
animaux (1755), a comprehensive Cours d*Gktde$ (X767-73), 
written for the young Duke Ferdinand of Parma, a grandson of 
Louis XV., Le Commerce et le gonveniemont, consWris rela* 
Hvement Vmt d, Eautre (1776), and two posthumous works, 
Logiqne (x78t) and the unfinished Eangm des calculs (1798). 
In bis earlier days in Paris he came much into contact with the 
circle of Diderot, A friendship with Rousseau, which lasted in 

H.e,, abbot in comme-ndam of the Preroonstratensian abbey of Mu- 
reau in the Vosges. — (Ed.) 
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some measure to the end, mny have been due in the first instance 
to the fact that Rousseau had been domestic tutor in the family 
of Condillac’s uncle, M. de Mabiy, at Lyons. 

Though Condillac’s genius was not of the highest order, he is 
important both as a psychologist and as having establi.sht‘d sys- 
tematically in France the principles of Locke, whom \T)ltaire had 
lately made fashionable. In setting forth his em[)irical sensa- 
tionism, Condillac shows many of the bc.st qualitii‘s of his age and 
nation, lucidity, brevity, moderation and an earnest striving after 
logical method. Nevertheless, in the analysis of tln^ human 
mind on which his fame chielly rests, he has missed out the 
active and si)iritual .side of human experience His first hot)k, 
the Essai sur Variable dt‘s r(HiJi(i}sS(Utt'rs hiimabivs, keet>s close 
to his English masliT. He acceiits with some indecision Locke's 
deduction of our knowledge from two sources, stai.satiou and 
rdlcction, and uses as his main principle of explanation the asso- 
ciation of ideas. His next book, the Traitc drs sy.strffU's, is a 
vigorou.s criticism of those modern systems which are ba.sed upon 
abstract principles or upon unsound hypotheses. His polcanie, 
which is inspired throughout with the spirit of Lt>cki‘, is din‘ett*r| , 
against the innate idc‘as of the Cartesians, Malebraiulie’s fat'ulty- 
l>,sych()logy, Leibnitz's monadism and i>re-(‘stal)lishe(i harmony, 
and, above all, again.st the conception of suhstanct* std forth in 
the first part of the Ethics of Spinoza By far (h<‘ most import- 
ant of his works is the Trniiii dcs semaiions, in which he (jue.stions 
Locke’s doctrine that the scn.ses give us intuitive knnwlt*<lge of 
objects, that the eyt*, for example, judge's naturally of shajK-s, 
sizes, po.sitions and distances. I'o dear up such (piestion.s we 
must study our senses se{)arately, to di.stinguish preiisi'ly what 
ideas we owe to each sense, to observe how the sen.ses an* 
trained, and how one .sen.se aids anothi'i*. 'fhe result, he is i on- 
fident, will shtiw that all human fa<ulty ami knowhalgi^ are 
transformed sensation only, to the exclusion of any oih<‘r priiui- 
]>lc, such as rdiection. Tin* ])ian of the book is that tin* author 
imagines a statue organizt'd inwardly like a man, animati'd by a 
soul which has nev(‘r recta ved an idea, into which no senst‘-im- 
pression has ever penetrated. lie then unlocks its senses ont* 
by one, beginning with smell, 4'is the .sense fhai toniributes least 
to human knowledge. At its first expt'ricnct* of .srnt'll the c<m- 
sdou.snes.s of the statue is entirt'ly oecui>it*d by it; and this 
occupancy of consciou,siu‘.ss is nttt*ntion. Tht* .sta(u(*\s smell- 
expcrieiicc will produce pleasure or ])ain; an<l pleasure and pain 
will thenceforward be tht* ma.sl(*r-pnndple which. <Iet<*rminiiig ail 
the operaiion.s of its mind, will raist* it. by degrees It) all the 
knowledge of which it is capable, 'riic next stagi* is memory, 
which is the lingering iinpre.ssion of the smell-exi)eri(*nce upon 
the attention; ‘^memory is imthing more than a inodtt of ftvling.” 
From memory springs comparison: the statue e-xperiences tht* 
smell, say, of a rose while, remembering that of a carnatitm; and 
“comparison is nothing more than giving ontf\s attention to two 
things simultaneously,” And “as st)on as tht? statue lias eom- 
parison it has judgment,” C'omparisons and judgmt'nts l)(‘C()me 
habitual, are .stored in the mind and formed Into series, aiui thus 
arises the powerful principle of the a.s.socialion of ideas. From 
comparison of past and present experiences in respect of their 
pleasure-giving quality arises desire; it is desire that <let ermines 
the operation of our faculties, stimulates the memory anrl im- 
agination, and gives rise to the passions. The passions, also, arc 
nothing but sensation transformed. Sc runs I he argument in the 
first section of the treatise. In the second section Condillac 
invests his statue with tlic sense of touch, which fir.st informs 
it of the existence of external objects. In a very careful and 
elaborate analysis, he distinguishes the various element .s in our 
tactile experiences — the touching of one's own body, the touch- 
ing of objects other than one’s own body, the cxjxjricncc of 
movement, the exploration of surfaces by the hands; he traces 
the growth of the statue’s perceptions of extension, distance and 
shape. The third section deals with the combination of touch 
with the other senses. The fourth section dcak with the desires, 
activities and ideas of an isolated man who enjoys possession 
of all the senses; and ends with observations on a '‘wild boy’* 
who was found living among bears in the forests of Lithuania. 


The cuncliiHon of the whuit* work i.^ that in the natural order of 
Ihing.s cveryihing has .source in .-i‘nsat ion, and yet that this 
.source i.s not eijually abundant in all men; and, tinally, that man 
i.s nothing hut what he ha.** atapiin'd: all innate faculties and ideas 
are to Ik* .swept away. 

C'ondillac's work on politics and history, contained, for the 
most pari, in his d'rtudfW, offiTs i\*w features of interest, 

exce])t .s(» far as it illustrates his do.si* aftinity to hhigiish thought: 
he had not (hi* waimth and iniaLrination to make a good his- 
torian. In logic, on which la* wrote exti'iLsively, he is far les.s 
succ<‘ssful than in ])syihology. lie enlaige.s with much iteration, 
but with few ctjiurete I'.xamph's, upon ilu* .supremacy of the 
analyii(' metliod; argue.^ that reasoning consists in the sulistilulion 
of one pioposilion for another which is identic'al with it, and 
fnrthi'r Ik* lejects (he mediaeval ai)[>aratus of the syllogism. 
It IS oh\ioiis enough that ( 'ondillat ant i-spirituai p.sychologyj 
with its t‘Xplanatii»n of jJersonalit y as an aggregate of .sen.sations, 
leads straight to atheism and deti*rmiiii.'^m 'There is, however, 
no reason to (jue.stimi tlie .m'ik t'rily with wiiitli he ri'pudiates both 
these tiui.sefjiu'iu e.‘‘ What he sa}s upon religion is always in 
harmony witii hi.s {)role.-,.-ion ; and ht* \indiia((‘d (he freedom of 
the will in a di-.sertation that has very little* in c'ommon with the 
Trait*' dcs sensation.s to whic Ii it is apin’iuied. 'Tlie common re- 
proacli ol maic'rialisin should certainly not be madi* against him, 
H(‘ always assert.s ilu* .substanlKe reality of thi* soul; and in the 
opc'uing words of his Essai, ''Whether vva* rise to heaven, or 
(l(*scend t(» the abyss, wt* nevi*r get outside oiir.st*lves — it is always 
our own thought. s that wt* perrei\e,” wa* have the subjectivist 
prin('i{)lc- that forms tlu* starting-point of Berkeley. 

As was titling to a disciph* of Locke, Coiulil lac’s ideas have 
had most importance in iht‘ir <*lTecf upon English thought. In 
matters coniK‘Cte<l with tht* assoiiation of idt*a.s, the sujiremacy 
of pl(*asun* and {>ain, ami the general e.xplanal ion of all mental 
content.*? as .sensations or tran.sformt'ti .sensations, his intluenco can 
l)t* traied upon the .Mill.s and upon Bain and Herlx'rl Spencer. 
Ami, apart from any definite propo.silion.s, ('omiiiiat: dul a notable 
work in the tjirection of making psychology a science. His 
uK'thod, however, of im.iginative n'construid ion wa.s by no means 
suiterl to English way.s of thinking. In .spite of his protests 
against ab.straction, hypolhe.sis and synihe.si.s. his allegory of the 
staliK* i.s in tlu* highe.st (h*grt*e ab.slract, hypothetical ami syn- 
thetic. In Franc (*, however, I ’ondillac’s dextrine, .so congenial 
to the lone of nSth century philo.sophi.sin, n'igned in the schools 
for over 50 yc'ars, dinllengt'd imly by a ft*w’ who, like Maine dc 
Biran, naw tliat it gave no .sufficient ru count of volitional expe- 
rience, Early in tin* jqrii century the romantic awak<*ning of 
(.lermany had .sprc'ad to Franc'e. and sen.sationism was displaced 
by the tNlectic .spirit ualisin of Victor t'ou.sin. 

liiiJUooKAeuv. — t’ondiilac’.s rollectr-d wfirk'^ were puhU.sht‘<I in lypS 
and Uvo or tliree tini<*s .siibse(iut*ntly ; the last edition has 

an introductory di.s^ertaiion hv A. K. 'Thery, The HnryrlopUdifi 
mriltadif^uv has a very long articU* on (‘’ondillac (Naigeon). lliogniphi- 
eal ch‘taiis and critici.sm of the I'raiir dvs sywthvrs in . 1 . F. Damiron’s 
Afrmoirrs pour strx^ir a Vhistoirv dr la philosnpkk nu dix-tndtkmc 
sicrlr, toon* iii. ; a full cntici:?m in V, C^>usin's Covrs dr Vhisioire dc la 
philosophic modernr, ser. i. tome iii. 

a 1 sc> I'. Relhort*, CoiidiUar ou Vetupirisnif rf Ic rationalism 
( 1804) ; I.. I>ewuiih*T CondilUtr rt la psyrhalot>rr unsiluisr royitempnraim 
HMgj); V. .Sahnlkova^ Dir Thilvsophie Condillac (njoi); G. De 
Bagueuault de Puchesse, Condillac: sa vh\ sd philosophic, son in^ucncc 
{10*0) ; H. liedaude, Condillac a Tarmct Lettrrs luddites (Grenoble, 
1924); 5 C. Q. bchaupp, The Naturalism of Condillac (1020). 

(H. St.) 

CONDITION, a .stipulation, agreement. (Lat. comlicio, from 
condiccre^ to agree upon, arrange; not connected with conditio 
from condere, conditum, to put together.) The term i.s applied 
technically to any circumstance, action or event which is regarded 
as the indispensable requisite of some other circumstance, action, 
or event. It is also applied generally to the sum of the circum- 
stances in which a person is situated, and more specifically to fa- 
vourable or prosperous circumstances; thus a person of wealth or 
birth is described as a “person of condition,” or an athlete as 
being “in condition,” f.c., physically fit, having gone through the 
necessary course of preliminary training. In all these senses there 
is implicit the idea of limitation or restraint imposed with a view 
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to the attainment of a particular end. 

(i.) InLi^ic the term “condition" is closely related to “cause’’ 
in so far as it is applied to prior events, etc., in the absence of 
which another event, called the (‘fleet, would not take place. It is, 
however, different from “cause," inasmuch as a cause usually 
consists of a multiplicity of C(»nditi()ns each of which is indispen- 
sable, but only the totality of which is adequate to the produc- 
tion of the effect. It is customary to distinguish between positive 
and negative conditions. Positive conditions are those which ac- 
tually contribute something to the result; negative conditions con- 
sist in the absence of whatever may frustrate or modify the effect 
in question. Thus light, warmth, and moisture are each a positive 
condition of the healthy growth of a plant; the absence of wire- 
worms and other pests, on the other hand, would be called a 
negative condition. 

Assertions concerning the relation between conditions and re- 
sults arc called conditional assertions (judgments or propositions). 
They are of two main types known as hypothetical and disjunctive 
respectively. In the hyi^othetical assertion this condition is usu- 
ally contained explicitly in the antecedent, and the result in the 
consequent. Thus, e.g , // the. temperature of a metal is raised, its 
volume is increased, (or generally if - 4 , then C, i.c., if a certain 
antecedent is true, a certain c<)n.s('<tut‘nt is true). In the disjunc- 
tive assertion the condition is implicit rather than explicit, but 
still it is there. Thus, e.g., cither the volume of a metal remains 
the same or its temperature has chaHy,e(l (or gcmerally either Ai 
or Aa, i.c., alternative Ai or alternative A: is true). But this 
means if the tempenitiire. of a metal has not changed, its 
volume remams the same (or gcnierally if not Aa, then Ai, or 
vice versa). 

(2.) In Philosophy the above uses of the t(*nn condition have 
led to the contrast l)etwec‘n “conditioned" and “absolute” being 
(or “dependent” versus “independent” being). Thus all finite 
things exi.st in certain reda lions not only to all other things, but 
possibly also to thought ; in other words, all finite existence is 
“conditioned.” Hence Sir Win. Hamilton speaks of the “philoso- 
phy of the unconditioned,” i.e,, of thought in distinction to things 
which are cletcmiined by thought in rtdalion lo other things (see 
Absolute). An analogous distinction is made (cf, H. W. B. 
Joseph, Introduction to Logic, pp. 3S0, foil.) between the so-called 
universal laws of nature and condiliomd principles which, though 
they arc regarded as h.'iving the forces of law, are yet dependent or 
derivative, Le., cannot lx* treal(‘d as universal truths. Such prin- 
ciples hold good under present condiliims, but other conditions 
might be imagined und(‘r which they would be invalid; they hold 
good only ns corollari(‘s from the laws of nature under existing 
conditions. 

(3.) In Law, condition in its general sense is a restraint annexed 
to a thing, so that by tlu^ non-performance the party to it shall 
receive prejudice and loss, and by the pi'rformancc commodity or 
advantage. Conditions may be either (i) condition in a deed or 
express condition, i.c., the condition Ixn’ng expressed in actual 
words; or (2) condition in law or implied condition, i.c., where, 
although no condition is actually cxpn^s.scd, the law implies a con- 
dition. The word is also used indifferently to mean either the 
event upon the happening of which some estate or obligation is 
to begin or end, or the provi.sion or stipulation that the estate or 
obligation will (depend ui>oa (be happening of the event. A condi- 
tion may be of several kinds: (i) a conclilion precedent, where, 
for example, an estate is granted to one for life upon condition 
that, if the grantee pay the grantor a certain sum on such a day 
he shall have the fee simple; (2) a condition subsequerit, where, 
for example, an estate is granted in fee upon condition that the 
grantee shall pay a certain sum on a certain day, or that his estate 
shall cease. Thus a condition precedent gel s or gains, while a con- 
dition subsequent keeps and rontinucJS. A condition may also be 
affirmative, that is, the doing of an act ; iiegaiiva, the not doing of 
an act; restrictive, compulsory, etc. The word is also used ad- 
jectivally in the sense set out above, as in the phrases “conditional 
legacy,” “conditional limitation,” “conditional promise,” etc., that 
ts, the legacy, the limitation, the promise is to take effect only 
upon the happening of a certain event. 


CONDITIONAL FEE, in common law, an estate or 
property granted to a man and to the heirs of his body, or to the 
hcir.s male of his body As developed in English law, il was 
called a conditional fee by reason of the condition expressed 
or implied in the donation of it, that if the donee died without 
such particular heirs, the land should revert to the donor. In other 
words it was a fee simple on condition that the donee had issue, 
and as soon as such issue was born, the estate was supposed to be- 
come absolute by the performance of the condition. A conditional 
fee was converted by the statute Dc Danis Conditioriadbiis into 
an estate tail (icr Entail; Laws r)jr Real Prover'fy). 

CONDITIONAL LIMITATION, in law, a phrase used in 
(wo senses, (f) The qualification annexed to the grant of an 
estate or interest in land, providing for the determination of that 
grant or interest upon a particular contingency happening. An 
estate with such n limit at ion can endure only until the particular 
contingency happens; it is a present interest, to be divested on a 
future contingency. The grant of an estate to a man so long 
a.s he is parson of Dale or wliilc he continues unmarried are in- 
stances of conditional limitations of estates for life (resolutive 
condition). (2) A future use or interest in land limited to take 
effect upon a given contingency. For instance, a grant to X. and 
his heirs to the use of A , provided (hat when C. returns from 
Rome the land shall go lo the use of B. in fee simple. B. is said 
to take under a conditional limitation, operating by executory 
devise or springing or shifting use (investitive condition). (See 
Re m A ixNDER , Reversion. ) 

CONDITIONED REFLEX, (i) the neural mechanism by 
which, under certain definite conditions, (a) a new stimulus is 
subslit uled for the one originally effective in bringing about a 
specific reaction or (b) a new response takes the place of the 
originally adeciuale reaction to a specific stimulus. Thu.s, with a 
horse, the snap of the whip is a substitute stimulus for the smart 
of the lash. The exclamation of an adult who stubs his toe is a 
substitute response for the child’s howl of pain. (2) Modification 
of rellcx behaviour as a result of alteration of the conditions under 
which the behaviour in question occurs, without assumption as lo 
the neural mechanisms involved. 

The first conditioned rctlex (‘xpcrimenls were conducted by 
Pavlov, a Russian phj^siologist. lie discovered that certain signal 
stimuli, like sight and smell of food, are just as effective as the 
taste of food for evoking the .salivary flow. This raised the ques- 
tion: Can any neural stimulus, such as the ringing of an electric 
boll, be substituted for the natural stimulus in arousing reflex 
reaction? In putting this j^roblcm to test, Pavlov used dogs as 
subjects, and worked chiefly with the alimentary and reject re- 
flexes. The dog was fastened in po.sition before a partition which 
could be opened for the presentation of food. An electric bell 
was sounded and kept ringing until after the food was presented. 
After about 30 trials, it was found that the sounding of the btfll 
alone was sutTicient to evoke the salivary flow. Thus, a new reflex 
bad been built up. The dog responded to the sounding of the bell 
in the same way that he did to the ta.stc of food. This new re- 
action was named by Pavlov the condition(‘d reflex. 

Control of Subject and Stimulus. — ^Thc .subject of a conditioned 
reflex experiment, whether animal, child or adult, must bo in a 
physical condition which permits the functioning of the natural 
or unconditioned reflex. That is, if the salivary reflex is being 
conditioned to a new stimulus, the dog must be hungry. The en- 
vironment must be controllc(i so that all stimuli more 
biologically than the ones under test are eliminated. 

Presentation of Stimulus. — ^Tliere arc throe po.ssible ways of 
combining the neutral stimulus with the adequate stimulu.s. The 
bell may be sounded before presentation of food; simultaneously 
with presentation of food; or after food is given. Only the first 
two methods result in a conditioned reflex. 427 .successive pre- 
sentations of the odour of vanillin 5 to to sec. after acid wa.s 
introduced into the mouth failed to develop a conditioned re- 
jection reflex. On the other hand, a single trial with the vanillin 
XTresented before the acid sulheed to build up u conditione<I 
response. For the most efficient conditioning I he new stimulus 
must not only precede the natural stimulus, but it must also over- 
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bp the other in point of time It is possible, however, to build 
up a conditioned rellex, even though an appreciable interval 
occurs between the cessation of the new stimulus and the be- 
ginning of the natural stimulus. After a considerable number of 
trials, the response will occur upon presentation of the condi- 
tioned stimulus, but only after an interval of time equal to the 
period of separation occurring in the original trials. This is called 
a trace relies because the proximate cause of the response is 
not supposed to be the neural stimulus, but rather its trace left 
on the central nervous system. The longest latent period reported 
is about 30 minutes. 

Conditions for Modifying the Rrspomr, — 'I'he natural response 
to an electric shock is withdiMwal. The natural respon.^'e to food 
may be smacking the Iii)S together with increased salivary flow. 
By suitable presentation ot the.se two stimuli it has hei*n itmnd 
that the electric shock wiil combine with the food as stinuilii.'^ to 
the extent of inhibiting Iht' defence rellt‘X and establiiliing .salivary 
flow as the new response to the shock stimulus. If, however, the ' 
electric current is applied to skin over bone, it will not betome j 
conditioned to the food re^i)onse. In a situation of this sort the : 
result will depend in each instance on tlie relative stuaigth of the | 
two unconditioniMl responses The one which is physically weaker | 
and biologically less important is lost while the inun*. funda- \ 
mental retlex wins out. This princi[)it‘ is [)art icularly vital in the 
reconditioning of children. 

Use and Adaptability of the Conditioned Reflex, — In an- 
imal psychology the cuiulitionefi nMle.v* has ])een parliculnriy use- 
ful in investigating sen.’^ory disc rirniiiaLioa. A conditioned retlex 
is first built up to a specific sensory stimulus, let us say, auditory. 
Then a ilifferent stimulus of the same calcgoiw is .sub.'^ti luted, if 
the animal does not re.spond to the new sound it is inferred that 
he discriminates between the two. liy tbi.s method of dilferential 
conditioning it has lieim found that a dog s hearing is more sensi- 
tive than a man’s. In e.y'p<‘riments with children, iVlateer suggests 
using the speed wM*th which a conditioned reflex can be developed 
as an index of intelligence, Itxlensiou of i’avluv'.s technique to 
human subject.s was made* possible by apparatus designetl by Lash- 
ley for catching and measuring .salivary secretion. Cason in com- 
bining the eye wink with a substitute stunulu.s proved that the con- 
ditioned response occurs more quickly than the voluntary eyit 
wink. lie also siiccoed(‘d, after *|oo repetitions, in bringing aliout 
contraction of the pujjil in response to the ringing of tin* bidl, al- 
though the normal response to the bell is a sliglit fliiation, Watson 
and Jones have proved that omotioual uesponse.s of children can 
be reconditionc.d. Although a diild i.s not naturally afraid of a 
furry animal, he becomes afraid if a naturally frightening sound 
accompanies presentation of the animal. In this way many un- 
natural emotional response.^ are built up. Jones lias <lvmonst rated 
the possibility of removing undesirable fear.s by what is known 
as a reconditioning iechnhjuc. If the animal ilu; child fears is 
brought into the room when the child is eating, the eating, being 
a stronger biological response, controls and the withilruwdl re- 
sponse is ch'miaated. (Snf Bnir.wiouRisM.) 

Evaluation of the Conditioned Reflex. — With regard to the 
supposed underlying neural mecbani.sm, thii question has been 
raised as to whether or not the conditioned rdlox is a true reflex. 
An experiment by Lung and Olmsted may indicate, that it is not, 
A true reflex is a predctermincx! ntutessary response of the organ- 
ism to a given stimulus, if (ui experimentally created, conditioned 
reflex wherein saliva flows at the beat of a metronome h a true 
reflex, it should still function even though fhc salivary receptor 
tract IS destroyed, Lang and Olmsted found that the removal of I 
afferent connections from the salivary gland abolishes the con- 
ditioned reaction. This demonstrates a dependence upon a second 
neural mechanism which is not present in a true reflex. Neverthe- 
less the conditioned reflex is an accepted method for changing 
behaviour. As such it is firmly established in the animal labora- 
tories and widely recognized as a basic method of child training 
all over the world, 

gke I, P, Pavlov* Conditioned Reflexes (Eng. ttans. by G. V. 
Anlrep, 19^7) and W: H, Bumham, The Normal Mind (19^4); W. 
K^lierv TkeMentdiUy ^f Aipes (Eng. trm, 1925) • (E. H. Ma,) 


CONDOM, a town of south-western France, capital of an ar- 
rundL^sement in the. department of tiers, 2; m. N.N.W. of Auch. 
on the right bank of the Bai.^e, a tributary of the Gironde. Pop. 
(icp’r ), 4,04 e. Condom i Gondomus » \va.-> founded in the^th cen- 
tmy, but in Sqo was .'^acked and bunU by the Nornianb. A mon- 
astery, built here e. goo by the wiie of Saiichcj ot Chiscony, de- 
stroy(‘d In* lire, was rebuilt in iou by Mugb, bishoj) of Agen. 
Round this abi^ey the town grew up, and in 1317 was made into 
an ef)iscopal see by I'opi* John XXI 1 . The line of bishops, -which 
included Ihxj-iieL ( jObS-fO;! ), came to an end in 1790 when the 
.see wa.s sigipre.^scal. Gondoin was, during the middle age.s, a for- 
tre.ss of consnierable strength. During the iiutuired ^'oars’ War, 
alter several uiisUiLesstul attempts, it was captured and held by 
the Fngli.sh. in it was sacked by the iluguenols under 

G.iltriel, couni of .Mimlgoniery'. 

The streets are small and narrow, with seve.ral old houses. The 
Gothic (hurch of Si. Pierre ( 1 ^iot) to 1521 ), till 1790 a cathedral, 
is without aisl<*s {>” transept. On the soutlt is a beautifully sculp- 
tured portal. An adjoining cloi.ste.r of the i6th century is oc- 
cupied by the liotrl dc ‘lillc. The lormer (‘pi.scopal palace with its 
.graceful <U>ihic cliapel is u.^ed as a law-court. There are a sub- 
prefc<’fure, a trilmnal of first instance, and a communal college, 
'riie town is {.hief centre of the bntndv trade of Armagnac. 

CONDOR, an American vultun* {Sar cor haw pus .grypte), 
airno.st the largest of existing bird.s of flight. It usually measures 
about 4 ft. in length and 0 ft. betwotm tlie tips of it.s wings, but 
large specimens .span 10 ft. or nuire. fl'he head ami neck are des- 
titnie of feathers, and the head, which is much flattened above, is 
in the male crowned with a. caruncle or comb, while the skin of 
(he neck in the same .sex forms a walilt‘. 'I'ht^ aduli j)luinage is of 
ii uniform black, with the exception of a frill of white feathers 
ueariy surrounding the ba.se of the neck, and certain wing feathers 
which have large patche.s of white. Tdie middle toe i.s greatly 
elongated, and the binder om^ but slightly dirveloped, while the 
talons are cornparalividy .straight, and bhuit. The female, contrary 
(0 the usual ruic among birds of prey, i.s .smaller than the male. 

The condor i.s a nali\'e of the South American Andos, from the 
Straii.s of IMagellan to 4’' north latitude. It i.s often seen on the 
shores of the hacific, especially during the rainy season, but its 
favourite haunts are at eievafious of 10,000 to lO.ooo ft. There, 
during February and March, on inacce,s,sibie hedges of rock, it 
deposits two white egg.s, from ,3 to 4 in. in length, its nest consist- 
ing mertdy of a few sticks. lucaibnlion lasts fc>r .seven weeks, and 
the, young are covered with a whitish cU>wu until almost as large 
as their pa rent .s. They are unable to fly till a year old. By 
preferciue coialors fectl on carrion, but do not hesitate to 
attack sheep, goats and fleer. 'Ihey are exceedingly voracious. 
When gorged with fof)d, Llxcy are. sluggi.sh and may then be read- 
ily caught. Tiny sleep during the greater part of the day, 
searching for food in the morning and evening. They are heavy 

sleepi^rs, and hunters climb the 
trees on which they roost, noosing 
them before they wake. They can 
exist, it is said, without food 
for more than 40 days. On wing 
the movements of the condor 
are remarkably graceful. The 
l.)irds flap their wings on rising 
from the ground, but after attain- 
ing a moderate elevation they 
seem to .sail on the air. Thus Dar- 
win watched one for half an hour without once observing a flap 
of lu wing.s. Humboldt observed them over Chimborazo at a 
height of more than 33,000 feet. 

The California condor (^ymnogyps californiamis) is found in 
the Coast ranges of southern Califoniia from Monterey bay south 
to Lower California and east to Arizona* It has white under-wing 
coverts, with a wing spread of 10 ft. 

CONDORCET, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE NICOL^ 
CARITAT^ Maequis de (x 743-3^794) » French mathematician, 
philosophet and revolutionary* was bom at Ribemont, in Picardy, 
on Sept 17, X743. He descended from the ancient family of 
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Caritat, who took their title from Condor cet, in Dauphine. He | 
was educated at, the Jesuit college in Rheims and at the College 
of Navarre in Paris, where he showed his first promise as a 
mathematician. In 1769 he became n member of the Academy of 
Sciences, to which he contributed papers on mathemwatical and 
other subjects. 

He was the friend of almost all the distinguished men of his 
time, and a zealous propag.'itor of the religious and i^olitical views 
then current among tlie literati of France. He was induced by 
D’Alembert to take an active part in the preparation of the Ency- 
clopedic. He was elected to the. perpetual secretaryship of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1777, and to the French Academy in 
1782, and was a member of other Europc'an acndcM-nics. Jn 1785 
he published his Essai sur rappUcaiion dc Vaualysc aux probo- 
bilites dcs decisions prises d la pluraUtc dcs voix, a remarkable 
work which has a distinguished i)laco in the history of the doctrine 
of probability; a second edition, greatly cnlarg(‘(l and completely 
recast, appeared iii iSojj, under the title of Elements du caJctil 
dcs probabilitrs ct son application anx jeiix dc hazard, a la loierle, 
et aux ju^emcnis dcs homnics, cic. In 1786 he married Sophie 
de Grouchy, a sister of Marshal Grouchy, said to have been one 
of the most beautiful women of her lime. Mcr salon at the Jlotcl 
des Monnaics, where Condorcel lived in his capacity as inspector- 
general of the mint, was oiu; of tlie most famous of the time. 
In 1786 Condorcet published his Vic de Turtioi, and in 17S7 his 
Vie de Voltaire. Both works \Yere widcily <'md eagerly read, and 
are perhaps, from a })urely iitt^rary point of view, the best of Con- 
dorcet ’s writings. 

The outbreak of the Revolution, which he greeted with enthu- 
siasm, involved him in a great deal of political activity, ife was 
elected to represent Paris in the Legislative Assembly, and became 
its secretary. Ho was chief author of the address to the Europi‘an 
Powers. On April 21 and 22, 1792, he presimted to the Assembly 
a scheme for a system of State ecliicaliou, which was the basis of 
that ultimately adopted. Condorcet was one of the first, to declare 
for a republic, and drew up the memorandum which led to the 
suspension of the king and tlie summoning of the national con- 
vention (Sept. 4, 1792). In the convention he represented the 
department of Aisne, and was a member of the committee on the 
Constitution. His draft, however (pre.senlcd Feb. 15, 1793), was 
rejected in favour of that of H. dc Sedicdles. In the trial of 
Louis XVT. he voted against the death penalty. But his inde- 
pendent attitude was liecoming dangerous and his opposition to 
the arrest of the Girondists Iiicl to his condemnation and outlawry. 
He found a refuge at the house of Mmc. Vernet, widow of the 
sculptor. , 

To occupy his mind, some of his friends prevailed on him to 
engage on the work by which he is best known, the '^Esg^tisse 
d^un tableau hisioriqiie dcs pro^rcs de Fasprit hurnain ” Other 
works were written at the same time, including the '"Avis d"un 
proscrit d $a filled’ Some of them were published 1 )y friends at 
the time and others were issued after his death. Still interested in 
public affairs and believing that the house of Mme. Vernet was 
watched, he escaped, and after hiding in thicket .s and quarries for 
three days, entered the village of Clamart on the evening of April 
7, 1794* His appearance betrayed him, and he was taken to Bourg- 
la-Reinc and imprisoned. Next morning he was found dead, 
whether from exhaustion or by poison is unknown. 

His philosophical fame rests chiefly on the Esguisse mentioned 
above. Its fundamental idea is that of the continuous progress 
of the human race to an ultimate perfection. The disorders and 
violence of the revolution he attributed to bad institutions, from 
which humanity would ultimately free itself. He conceived the 
history of humanity as divided into nine epochs, advancing from 
the primitive life of hunting and fishing, through the pastoral to 
the agricultural age; with the invention of the alphabet at this 
stage the third period closes and authenticated history begins. 
The subsequent stages are the epochs of Greece and Rome and 
the middle ages, in two divisions, one closing with the crusades 
and the other with the invention of printing. The eighth epoch 
extends to the philosophical revolution effected by Descartes, and 
the ninth to the revolution of 1780, including the discoveries of 
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Loke, Newton and Rousseau. In the tenth epoch, that of the 
future, he pictures man advancing to the destruction of all 
inequalities of opportunity and the perfection of individual human 
nature. The basis of all progress, he thought, was popular educa- 
tion. The book is notable for its intense aversion to all religion, 
especially Christianity, and to monarchy. It had considerable 
inlluencc on Comte. 

Madame de Condorcet (b. 1764), who was some 20 years 
younger than her husband, was rendered penniless by his pro- 
scription and compelled to support not only herself and her four- 
year-old daughter but her younger si.^^ter, Charlotte de Grouchy 
After the end of the Jacoliiii T(‘rror she published an excellent 
translation of Adam Smith’s Theory oj Moral Sentiments; in 
1798 a work of her own, Letters siir la sympathk; and in 1799 
her husband’s Eloges dcs academiclcns. Later she co-operated 
wnth Cabanis, who had married her sister, and with Garat in 
publishing the complHc works of Condorcet (1801-04). She 
adhered to the last to the political views of her husband, and under 
the Consulate and Empire her salon became a meeting-place of 
those opposed to the autocratic regime. She died at Paris on 
Sept. 8, 1822. 

A Blographle dc Condorcet, by M. V. Arago, is prefi.xcd to A. 
Condorcct-O’Connor’s edition of Comlorrct’.s works, in 12 volumes 
(iS.17-40). There is an able ess:iy on Condorcet in Lord Morley 
of Blackburn’s Critical Misccllnnies. On Condorcet as a historical 
philosopher icc Conile’s Conrs de philosuphie podtivc, iv. 252-2 5.-i, 
and Syslemc de politique positive, iv. Appcndice General, jop-irt; 
F. Laurent, Etudes, xii. 121-126, 89-110; and R. Flint, Philosophy 
of History in France and Germany, i. 125-138. The Mtmiolres de 
Condorcet snr la Revolulion jram^aise, e.xtraits de sa corrcspondancc 
et de cellos de ses amis (2 vols., Ponthieii, iR.2.D. whicli were in 
fact edited by F. G. de la Rochcfoucaulcl-IJancourt, are .spurious. 
See also J. F. E. Robinet, Condorcet, sa vie et s<m oeuvre, and 
more especially L. Cahen, Condorcet et la Revolution jrancaise (1904). 
On Mndame cle Condorcet .see Antoine Guillois, La Marquise de 
Condorcet, sa famille, son salon ct ses oeiivres (1897) ; S. Krynska, 
“Entwicklung und Fortschritt naoh Condorcet und A. Comic,” in vol. 
67 of Berner Stiidlen z, Phil. it. Hirer Gesrh. (kjoS). 

CONDOTTIERE (plural, condoUlcrf), an Italian term, de- 
rived ultimately from Latin condurcrc, meaning either “to con- 
duct’^ or “to hire,” for the leader of the mercenary military com- 
panies, often several thousand strong, which ust‘il to he hired out 
to cany on the wars of the Italian states. The word is often ex- 
tended so as to include the soldiers as well as the leader of a com- 
pany. The conclotticri played a very important ])art in Italian 
history from the middle of the T3th to the middle of the T5th cen- 
tury. The special political and military circumstances of mediae- 
val Italy, and in particular the wars of the Guclphs and Ghibcl- 
lines, brought it about that the condoLticri and their lenders 
played a more conspicuous and important part in history than the 
“free companies” elsewhere. Amongst these circumstancc.s the 
absence of a numerous feudal cavalry, the relative luxury of city 
life and the incapacity of city militia for wars of aggression were 
the most prominent. From this it resulted that war was not 
! merely the trade of the condotticre, ])ut also hh monopoly, and 
he was thus able to obtain whatever tenns he asked, whether 
money payments or political concessions. These companies were 
recruited from wandering mercenary bands and individuals of all 
nations, and from the ranks of the many armies of middle Europe 
which from time i.o time overran Italy. 

Montreal d’Albarno, a gentleman of Provence, was the first to 
give them a definite form. A .severe discipline and an elaborate 
' organi;5ation were introduced within the company itself, while 
in their relations to the people the most barbaric licence was 
permitted. Montreal himself was put to death at Rome by 
Rienzi, and Conrad Lando succeeded to the command. The 
grand company, as it was called, soon numbered about 7,000 
I cavalry and 1,500 select infantry, and was for some years the 
terror of Italy. They seem to have been Germans chiefly. On 
the conclusion (1360) of the peace of Breiigny between England 
and France, Sir John Hawkwood (g^v.) led an army of English 
mercenaries, called the white company, into Italy, which took 
a prominent part in the confused wars of the next thirty years. 
Towards the end of the century the Italians began to organize 
armies of the same description. This ended the reign of the 
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purely mercenary company, and bcp^an that of the semi-national or axiSj a) the other side {base, r) tracing? out the circle base of 
mercenary army which endured in Euro])e till replaced by the the cone, and the hypotenuse (s/cwf /icii'hf, s) its curved surface^ 
national standing arm\' system. The first company of importance the vertex V of triangle, and cone being the same (tig. i). 
raised on the new basis was that of St. George, originated by Cones and Conics. — At first the size of the vertical angle of 
Alberigo, count of Barbiano, many of whose subordinates and such n ri^ht circular cone ftwice that of the triangle') appeared 
pupils conquered jirincipalilies for themselves. Shortly after, the important, and hence such cones were divided into three classes, 
organization of these mercenary armies was carried to the high- according to its size, and hence were named “acute-, right-, ob- 

est perfection by Sforza Attendolo, comlottiere in the service of tuse-aiigleci.” The natural position of a 

Naples, who had lieen a peasant of the Romagna, and by hi.s plane cutting through a cone seemed to 

rival Branca ccio di Montone in the .service of Florence. The army pt^rpendicular to the slant height (i.e., 

and the renown of Sforza witc inherited by his son Francesco ^ // \ the hypotenuse or ge]uratrix in any 

Sforza, who eventually liecanie duke of Milan (1450'). Less for- // \ A I)osition, calhal also an eJemeutj Cy of the 

tunate was another great condoltitTe, ("armagnola, who first served Mirfaet^). It is said that Menaechmus (c. 

one of the Visconti, and then conducted the wars of Venice against n (*. ), in .striving to construct the 

his former masters, but at last awoke tlu‘ suspicion of the Venetian I J so-called double mi'an p rop 0 rtional, 

oligarchy, and was put to death before the palace of St. Mark Fig 1 — a cone and its a:x .x y ^y.b, disiTiminated three cor- 
(1432). Towards the end of the i5tli century, wht*n the large elements responding types of conic sections, after- 

cities had gradually swallowed ui> the small states and Italy itself wards named respectively ellipse, parabola and hyperbola. It 
was drawn into the general current of European politics, and be- was llu* “great gt'f)in(‘l er,” Apollonius, btirn at Perga in Pam- 
came the battlefield of powerful armies — I'rench, Spanish and phylia c 225 r..c\ ), student in the ICuclid school of Alexandria, 
German — the condottieri, who proved uneciual to the gendarmerie who perceivetl and .showed that the type of cone indifferent, 
of France and the improved Italian troops disappearetl. any jilane section of any circular cone, parallel to an element, 

The soldiers of the condottieri were almost entirely heavy ar- yielding a parabola, and other section.s yielding cither an ellipse 
moured cavalry (men-at-arms). They had, at any rale before or h\'perl)ola. 

1400, nothing in common with the people among whom th(‘y Volume and Area. — The conception of a cone as solid called 
fought, and their disorderly conrluct and rapacity seem often to for thi* measurement of its content, a fact enunciated first by the 
have exceeded that of other mediaevtil armies. They w(*re always travelling phihi.sopher Democritus Ic, .[Co-c. 370 n.c.), proved by 
ready to change side.s at the pro.spect of higher pay. Tht^j-^ were PUidoxiis of Knido.s U\ 4oS-r. 355 r..c. ), and lattT completed by 
connected with each other by the interest of a common profe.s- 1 hi great reckoner, Archimedes (2S7-.M2 n.c'.'), who showed that 

sion, and by the i»os.sihilily that the enemy of to-day might be a cone, hemisphere and cylinder, all of the 

the friend and fellow-soldier of to-morrow. Further, a pri.'ioner , same bast^ and luaght (fig. 2 ) have volumes 

was always more valuable than a dciid enemy. Jn consequence of /'sx re.sj)i‘ctively as i, 2, 3, — a relation holding 

all this their battles \V(‘re often as bloodless as they were the- for any type of the extremes — the cone and 

atrical and skilful. Splendidly e(|uii)ped armie.s were known to <'ylinder. Jf they had equal bases and 

fight for hours with hardly the loss of a man (Zagonara, 1423; J;;-- ^ J lieights, tln^ volume of the one is one third 

Molinella, 1467). Fig. 2. — relation of tliat (»l tin* oilier, which i.s the product of 

CONDOURIOTES, PAUL (iS 55 "i 035 :b C^reek admiral cone, cylinder and ba.se and lieight. Plainly the curved surface 
and statesman, was lujru April 14 (new style), US55, in the island hemisphere ^ right circular com; may be thought as 

of Hydra. lie adopted a naval career and served in the (rreco- .slit all along any element anti then tlattmed oui on a plane (tan- 
Turki.sh War of JiSq;. He coinmamlcd ilie ile <4 in the Balkan War gent along the opposite eleimuil ) into a circular .sector; hence the 
of 3()i2-i3, and twice defeated the Turkish navy in the Darda- cuiwed .surface ectuals inanxi the sector area, /.c,, the half-product 
nelles. In the Zannes and Skouloudes cabinets of 1915 he was of base-circumference as arc and slant height as radiu.s. 

Minister of Marine, but followed M. Veai/elos to vSahmika in f()J6 Oblique Cone. — ^Thc circular com* is defnu'd by Apollonius 
and formed with him and (Jen. Djtngles the F’rovisional (Jovern- more gein'raily as the .surface; (or its endosctl volume) traced by 
nient, opposed to that of King ('on.stunt jn<;. After the king’s first a right line pa.ssing through a fixed point (vertex) anti gliding 
deposition in 1917, ho again became ^linister of Marine in the along a fixt-d circle. Tht; right line through this vertex and the cen- 
thinl Venizelos cabinet, re.signing in 1919, when parliament be- Ire t>r thi.s circle is the axis; if this he at right angles to the base 
stowed on him the title of ‘‘adiniral” for life. In 1920, on the deatli (tlie plane of Ihi* circle), the rone is ri’^ht ; otherwi.se, it is oblique, 
of King Alexander, he was for a .short time regent. Soon after the in which ca.se tla^ vertical angle is not of constant size. Any plane 
defeat of M. Venizelo.she resignecl and went abroad, but returned, containing the axis cuts the solitl in such a vt*rtical angle, and the 
and on Dec. 20, 1923, the day alter (Jeorge IL left Greece, was .surface in it.s .sides (elemenls of the cone), 

again apjioin ted regent. On March 25, 1924, the National A.ssem- ^ Tlie ])lane containing the axis and being 

bly, after deposing the dynasty, conlirmed Iii.s mandate until after / perpendicular to the ha.se of the cone forms 

the plebiscite of April 13, and Ills title was theti changed to that of / the “principal .section’’; any plane per- 

president of the republic. On March 19, 1925, he resigned but / peudicular thereto and inclined equally 

resumed the Presidency on Aug. 24, after the fall of Pangalos, and / hut inversely (wdth the ba.se) to the gen- 

remained in oflke until Dec. 1929. / erator-element.s tlitfreia i.s called a “sub- 

CONDUCTION: see Hkat: Couduclhm of Heat in Solids 1 ontrary section/’ This cuts the cone 

and in Gases and Liquids; Ei.kctrictty, Conductfon* uf. in a circle, as do all planes parallel to it 

CONDUCTIVITY, in heal, is the (quantity of heat {q^v.) which arc therefore 

passing per second through a slab of unit cross-sectional area called “cyclic planes’^ (fig. 3). 

when the temperature gradient between the two face,s is unity. Cone as Surface- — It wa.s natural to re- 

Electrical conductivity is the current^ or the quantity of electricity gard and define the solid first rather than 

passing per second* through a similar slab when, the po- cyclic planes bounding curved surface, and hence 

tcntial gradient is unity, and it is the reciprocal of the resistivity, the early Greek achievements were largely in stereometry. Only 
In sound the conductivity of the orifice or neck of a resona- very gradually it came to be felt that the surface alone possessed 
tor is the ratio of the area to the length of the orifice. peculiar properties, the enclosed space being indifferent. Hence the 

CONDUIT, a channel for the conveyance of liquids. The very recent change in definition and treatment from three to two 
word is chiefly applied to artificial channels or pipes through which dimensions. From the new point of view the cone concept under- 
water is conveyed (see Aqueducts). goes a broad generalization, designating any path of (or surface 

CONE, in its earliest geometric use, denoted the solid space traced by) .a right line (the that passes always through 

swept over by a right triangle rotating about one side (altitude a fixed i>oint V. This path, to be definite, is directed by some curve 
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(the directrix D), along which the line glides always (fig. 4). 
Thus, in the right circular cone, D is the circle bounding the cone’s 
base, the track of the moving end of the hypotenuse {g). In the 
oblique circular D is still a circle, but no longer traced by one 
certain point of the line g. If D be a conic (as an ellipse) the 
surface is called a ^‘quadric cone.” If a fixed direction (or line 
called the axis) be assumed as passing through the fixed vertex V, 
the motion of the tracing line g might be directed by ordered vari- 
ation in the vertical angle between the fixed and the moving 
line. In the most important case, the right circular cone, this 
variation is the simplest possible; 0, the 
angle is constant ; t he two lines are rigidly 
joined at V; and the generatrix swings 
freely round the axis (which may be 
thought as turning m itself), 

Tangcncy. — Such seems to be the sim- 
plest and most vivid conception of the 
right circular cone ; the two halves meeting 
at V and extending oppositely without end 
are called nappes or sheets. If slit through- 
out along an element, and rolled out (de- 
veloped) on the plane tangent along the 
opposite clement, the nappes would apiiear as centrically sym- 
metric sectors of an infinite circle about V as centre. Any plane 
tangent to a cone passes through V and touches the cone along 
some element throughout. All such planes would touch the whole 
cone-surface and would envelop it completely. The tangent plane 
at any given point of the surface (except V) is quite definite, but 
at V this definiteness disappears, all tangent -planes pass alike 
through V, — a matter of importance in treating the umbilical 
points in Fresners wave-surface, in connection with Hamilton’s 
discovery of the conical refraction of light. 

Equation. — In analytic geometry the equation of the right 
circular cone traced by rotating the line y* -mx round the y axis 
is (ac^-f-r). This simply means that, as any iioint P (of 

the line) rotates round the y axis, its y remains unchanged and 
also its distance from the y axis (OY), and the fixed 

ratio of these two lengths is vi. 

Intersection, — ^The doctrine of the intersection of a cone with 
other surfaces belongs rather to constructive geometry, where it 
is developed and applied. Its importance may he presumed from 
the fact that central projection is cone-like., the lines of projec- 
tion issuing like rays of light from a point, the vertex of the cone. 
An interesting special case is the sphero-coiiiCj the intersection of 
any quadric cone with a sphere a])oul the vertex of the cone as 
centre. 

Truncation. — In more elementary measurement we meet with 
the frustum (fig. 5), especially of the right circular cone. The 
word, meaning piece, denotes a truncated cone, or the portion of a 
cone (viewed as a solid) between the base and a cutting plane 
generally parallel thereto. The problem of computation was ap- 
parently first proposed with respect to truncated pyramids, and 
very naturally in Egypt. Indeed, one of the earliest extant com- 
putations of volume is Egypt it»n and relates to such a figure. 
Much later, and in the Stereomeirica of the encyclopedic Heron 
“the mechanic” of Alexandria { c , a.d. 50? or as late as a.d. 200?) 
the volume is calculated for a pyramid-frustum on a square base 
(100), the top-section a square (4), the oblkiue edge 9; the height 

is found to be 7, which multiplied by | 

gives 289*5-, ^ correct result as seen by the now well known rule or 
formula, one-third the product of height by the sum of the bases 
and their geometric mean. But in a second example the sides of 
the square (base and top) arc given as 28 and 4, and the slant 
edge as 15, which is impossible, since e ven the p rojection of any 
such slant on the base plane would be y 13^+12® or 288, which is 
more than 15= V 2^. Accordingly the reckoner in applying his 
method, of which the foregoing rule is the resultant formula, 
meets with V —63, which he treats as Whether or not this 
be the work of Heron, it is notable as the oldest known appearance 
of the so-called “imaginary,” the square root of a negative num- 
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her. {See Complex Number.) The rule or formula used above 
holds for all such frustums of cones and pyramids. It was used 
much later by the leading Hindu mathematician Brahmagupta 
{c. 628) in his Brdhma-sphuta-siddlidnta. The surface of such a 
frustum is plainly the difference between two circular sectors of 
the same angle and centre, into which the cone and the top could 
be rolled out on a tangent-plane (fig. 5). Heron recommends sim- 
ilar practical methods for measuring other 
surfaces, as wrapping the solid in a thin 
cover and then spreading this out {Metrica, 
I. Fin.). 

Limiting Case. — If the vertex of the 
right-circular cone retire indefinitely along 
the axis, the cone passes over into a cylin- 
der (q.v,) or cylindric surface, and the 
frustum becomes an ordinary (right- 
circular) cylinder, its volume the product of base and altitude, 
its curved surface the product of the circle of the base by the 
altitude. This limiting case of the cone-frustum is of course much 
simpler than the general case. 

For Bibliography, see Conic Sections. (W. B. Sm.) 



Fig. 5 — SURFACE of 
FRUSTUM 


CONECTE, THOMAS (d. 1434), French Carmelite, was 
born at Rennes. He travelled through Flanders and Picardy, 
denouncing the \dccs of the clergy and the extravagant dress of 
the women. He taught that he who is a true servant of God need 
fear no papal curse, that the Roman hierarchy is corrupt, and that 
marriage is permissible to the clergy, of whom only some have the 
gift of continence. In Italy, despite the opposition of Nicholas 
Kenton (d. 146S), provincial of the English Carmelites, he intro- 
duced several changes into the rules of that order. He was finally 
condemned and burnt for heresy. 

An account of his preaching and its effect is given by Enguerrand de 
!Mon.strelet, provost of Cambrai (d. 1453), in his continuation of 
h'roissart’s Chronicles. 


CONE-FLOWER, the popular name given in North America 
to species of Riidbeckia and other closely related genera of 
the family Compositae, many of which are cultivated as orna- 
ment als. The large, solitary flower heads, often 4 in. or more 
across, consist of a cone-shaped central portion (disk) surrounded 
by numerous brightly coloured ray tlowers. A striking example is 
the purple cone-tlower {Echinacea purpurea), called also red sun- 
llower and black sampson, native to the southeastern United 
States. It is a coarse, stout perennial herb, 2 ft. to 5 ft. high, hear- 
ing lance-shaped leaves and long leafless flower stalks each ending 
in a single head, sometimes 7 in. across, with a purplish centre 
and purple or crimson rays. 

CONEGLIANO, a town and episcopal see of Venetia, Italy, 
province of Treviso, jym. N. by rail from the town of Treviso, 
23ofl. above sea-level. Pop. (1931) 11,331 (town); 16,790 (com- 
mune). It is commanded by a large castle and contains many 
pictures<iue old houses. It was the birthplace of the painter Cima 
da Conegliano, a fine altar-piece by whom is in the cathedral 
(1493). The place is noted for its wine, chiefly sweet champagne. 
A branch railway runs north-west to Vittorio Veneto (9 miles). 

CONESTOGA, an extinct tribe of North American Indians 
of Iroquoian stock. Their country was Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land on the lower Sus(|uehanna river and at the head of Chesa- 
peake bay. They were sometimes known as Susquehannas. 

CONEY ISLAND, a seaside resort about qm, S.R. of Man- 
hattan island. New York, U.S.A. It was formerly an island sepa- 
rated from the mainland by Gravesend bay, Sheopshead bay, 
Coney island creek, a tidal inlet, and a broad stretch of salt 
marshes, much of which has been filled in. U lies within the limits 
of the borough of Brooklyn, Now York city. The island is the 
westernmost of a chain of outlying sandbars that (‘xlend along the 
southern shore of Long Island for 100 miles; it is about 5m. long 
and varies from Jm. to im. in width. It is served by several lines 
of electric railway and (in summer) by steamboats. 

The Island is the most popular seashore resort of the United 
States. There are four distinctly marked districts. At the ex- 
treme western extremity is the district known as Sea Gate, lying 
lictwcen Gravesend bay and lower New York bay. It is an cx- 
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exclusively residential seclioiuha.sa iarj^e number of summer h(jmes 
and the handsome club-house of the Atlamic Vat lit Club. A 
shore drive connects it on the east with A\'c‘st 13 ri?;hl<ai. tin* most 
popular ainuscmcMit cenire, to which Lhc name Coiiey islmul has 
come to be more especially applied. Its anuisenu'nL [larks, “side- 
shows,” cafes, ami dancing halls have made fuiiey isiainl a well 
known resort. I'here are n ])uljlje balhiiiij: btauli and hath houM* 
and the Coney island boardwalk, exiemlim^ fiaen S<-a (late (‘ast- 
ward fur about j.tooo feet, Mast ward from West ISrijddtui art‘ 
the less crowded beaches and resalential .^e^^i^)ns of llrij^hton 
Beach ami Manhattan IJeach. 

CONFALONIERI, FEDERICO, (’ounf ri;S5-i.s.i6E 

Italian revolutionary, was [)orn at Milan, deMianled from a noblt‘ 
Ijonibard family, in iSoO lie marritai 'J'eresa C'a.sali Diiriiif^ tin* 
Napoleonic period Confaloiiieri was amon^j; the oiiiionents of tin* 
French regime, and was reganied as tait' of the leatler,'% of tin* 
Italnuii puri, i)V Italian National Farty. At the linu- ol tin* Milan 
riots of 1S14, when the minister, !*rina, was assassinated, Confal- 
oiiieri was unjustly accusi'd of eoiniilieity in the deed. Alter llie 
fall of Naixileon he went to Ikiris with the other Lombard iieh*- 
gates to plead his toiintry’s cau.se, advocating the form.itioii of a 
separate Lombard State under an indet«*nderit prince. Hut neitlier 
there nor in London, where he .subsecjiiently went, riiil he reieive 
any encouragement, lie (hen joined the fre(‘ma^on< and n‘lurned 
to Milan, wh(u*e he found the Austrians in pos.^ession. 

Early in iSjj he visited \:irious parts of Italy tu sound the 
liberal h'aders, and also <orrespi)ndt‘d with the Fiedmonte,*'!* of- 
ihors wdio, believing that thiy h,id the aiipnnal of Frince Charles 
Albert of Carignano, the h<‘ir to the llu*oiu‘, wert‘ planning a mili- 
tary revolt. Confalonieri warned tluan that Lombanly was not 
read)'. On the; outbreak of the I’i<'dmnnlese revolt < March -Aiiril 
i.Sai ; (he Austrian authorities arrttstcal Silvio Fellico ami Maron- 
cclh and afterwarrls Confaloiucjri. After a long trial ('onfalonieri 
was condernned to per[M*tuai impri.sonuK'nt in tin* fortress (jf 
Sidelberg (Jan. lie wa.s taken to Vienna and had a long 

interview with IVima; MellernidR w'lio tried, without suci(‘ss, to 
extru(t tamfe.ssions imriminating other piM'sons, <*.‘-pe< ially Cluirles 
Albert. His wife died in and in on tlie death of the 

emperor, Francis, be was panloned and exilt'd to Amerita. He 
came back to Europe after a year's ab.staue, and in 1S40 obtained 
XJCrnFission to return to Milan to .S(‘e bis dying father. He hituself, 
broken in hctnlth and spirits, dit*tl (»n Dec. 10, 

ihitMO{U<,M»HY, --Mrntofic e Lvitcre di Fi'rU'ara {'onjulinurri tt*d, 
by G, ('a;ati, Milan, nSoo). A. D’AmonaV. lu'tUrko Citvialoiiieri 
(Milan, nSgS) ii, |j;i;-ed on the memoirs and a lari't* number oi siuTct 
doeunumts from the arehives of Vienn:i and Milan. A. Luzio’;* Antonio 
Sidvolli f i Imu'vssi del (juoH, in T. ('adni and V. FloriniV 

fiiblwtf’i'ii .•ilaricfi dd rison\imi'iUo iinlmno, Ser. s, .Nos. i, * (tSo7, 
etc.R ronlains many freidj doeunumt.s which to ;'ome extent esom-rate 
Salvidli from the (barge of erueltv; among ollnu* jiuikts MeUeinietrs 
account of his interview with <bmfakmi<‘ri Is given in full. Srr uBo A. 
Luzio, Nium doamf'nti sui proresKO Ctfnfolouwd ( looS), in 'I', ('a dni, 
etc., Hihlioirca hlorim dvl rhor^hnrnto, etc,, Ser. 5. No, ; R. Huch* 
Dits Lvbcn dn Grafrn P'rdrrijio iUmfnfonhrj, .1 vol. (Leip/tg, 

CONFARREATIO, the ancient, patrician form of marriage I 
among the Romans, csptTially nc<‘essary at. t!ic nuptials of tho.se 
whose children were intended to be vestal virgins or ilamens of 
Jupiter. The name originated in the bride and bridegrootn shar- 
ing a cake of spelt (Jar or pa?ils J*trrcNS\, in tlic presence of the 
povitjex maximust fiamcn dUtlis, and ten witnesses. I'his form of 
marriage could only be dissolv<‘d by another e<|ually solemn 
ceremony, which was callo<l dtHurrratio, In later republican times, 
confurreatio became obsolete except in the case of ihc; mo.sL sa- 
cred })ricslhoods — the flammes and the rex .sacrorum, (.‘onfurroatio 
was the most solemn of the throe forms of marriage (ty.vj, but 
in later times the ceremony fell into disuse, and Cicero mentions 
but two, cpempHo and asm, (Sec Roman Law.) 

CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURE. Confectionery 
is a term of wide application, covering all food preparations 
of the nature of sweetmeats which have sugar as their principal 
.constituent. 

. The manufacture of confectionery on a large scale has grown in 
a century from an insigaiheant trade into an industry of inter* 
j^lJonal importance. This rapid advance i$ largely due to the re* 


n'j.'irkabk* (lL‘\(']oi)m{‘ni of autonu-ib inaHiinvry and to the greatly 
inriea.sed [juichabing [)o\M‘r ol the {>enple of the w'hite nations. 

in Anieriia, ru rording to the 1(^5 n'pcu't of tin* census bureau 
of the department of ci*i!unei» i*. the establij-liments manufacturing 
conlecl iouery Uj llu' exieii! of not le.*'- than ijlTooc iu value t^cr an- 
niiin nuinberetl Tlu' total value of the i)i-oducl.s of thesees- 

tabli.Tlunenbs in that year was S;, ;(> oS i .4.1 1 . in addition, some 60 
ixslablishiiumts wasa* eiigagt'd primarily iu the nianufadure of 
cIku (jlale, coK^a and < (u oa Iiulttu’, the \alue of their products be- 
ing Jj^fO(),upu.{7 'Tile \;dti«‘of tin' ii cua'am prodmls in 1425 was 
?.> i 7o vP-'Su. and ol i luwving gum. }. 7 

(ireat Ih if ain produced iu io.'[ So.^ooewts of t on feet loner}", 

( iin Inding (hmolale i onitu tioiuuy u tlie value being i,UT 97 ,ooo; 
ol m:uiufa( ( uumI (luKolate and coc oa tin* output wa.s 1,173,400 
(Wi.x. valued at iS,.t;u,ooo. 'The third ceiisii.s ot production, 
fnnn whlHi ihest* ngures were ohiaiiied, al-o slmwed that the out- 
put of lu.iiiuLu t Lired liaxolate and i oufei't ioiuMW’ ext'eeded that 
of ujo; (the time of tlu' sfeoud teiisiisj 1 )\ ntsarly (;oV' , and that 
the iiurea.sc in t oufia'l loiiery tiiuiuding chuc(»late confectionery) 
was about 4.**;; . 

Chodilaie and < tmfe< 1 ioiuTy are manufactured on a large scale 
in nearly all the liriti.sh Dominions. Other Iarg(‘ [^rodut ing coun- 
(rie.s are Swit/erlaiul (when* milk (hot oiat(* is the si)eLialty), Hol- 
land, Ceimany, hraiua^ and Belgium. 

Sugar Boiling, — 'I'ht* [iiimipal ingredient of all confectionery 
is su(.ros(% the ordinary sugar <»f ((uniiu'ice, and tin* main process 
in confet tionery inanplacture i.'. sugar Indling. ;\ saturated solu- 
tion ot sugar and waii*r can i»e Iniiled to a number of stages be- 
tween 220* h\ and ,^(/o ' Id, ai eaHi ol which a defmile change in 
the .Milutiou i,s t>rodui“t‘d. .\t c.| 0 ' I*’, for inslant e, the syrup, if 
agitated, beioines f<mdnnt , a mas.s of ( ry'-tals .so minute that they 
are not visible to (ht* naked ey»*. At :i furtiu*r stage the syrup bc- 
eonies of (he t (Hisist(‘ncy retiuired for toffe'*, and tiually u becomes 
a solution td' brittle sugar Used in iiard boiLd goods. 

For hard boiled goods tin* Irttest meiimd (»f manufacture involves 
the us(‘ o) th(* aulomal ic tomiiimms nmker. 'Hu* main part of this 
mathine <‘onsi.-'l.s of a .‘-{(‘ain-Jai kelt<al vertical tube containing a 
hollow laper*s]>irnl of gunmetal. 'Hie sugar .solution is pumped 
into the mai’hine at llu* lop of the sjural and in a thin him is pro- 
tx'lled downwards, at Ihe same time being subji'cted to the action 
of the h(*ai from the outer steam jacl;et. TIu* syrup is in contact 
with tb* heat mily from eight to leu .m/coiuIs. luit tin* heat is so 
intense and the ({uantiiy of syrup in l oniad with it so minute that 
the .syrup issue.^ from th(* spiral c<»mpleielv uu»k(‘d and of per- 
leclly tran.spanait cidour, 'Hut cooked .-yrup is pottred on to a 
warm tabh*. mixed with e.‘iS(*iu e and colour a.s re<|uire(,L and passed 
through rolh*rs to take* the de-an'd .Htapt*. 

In <;rder to obtain the beautiful and pojnilar ‘‘satin" effects, the 
candy-pulluig mac him* is used and tins is neees.sary also for such 
gfjocls as hutt(*r-cr<‘ams and other light. tonfeHion.s. 

ToITec, in which butler is addetl to the sugar .syrup, may be 
made in a aadinuous cooktT wliiHi has b(‘en adajaled for the pur- 
pose. It is also mruie iu steam- ja('k(*lted mixing pans lilted with 
b(*aters or mixers which an* driven at a high sp(.*ed, the apparently 
iminisiible ingivdients (bus l>eing <oin]>!ciely blended in a highly 
efth^ient innimer. This is llio basic tjrincijilc also in the manu- 
facture of caramels and similar good.s. 

Fondant, — Fomlant is j>rodu('e(l by cooking a .sugar syrup, to 
whkh ghuosu is added, <0 F., at which point the syrup 

quickly dries on stirring and is easily jwwdortHl, the sugar crystal- 
li/Jng spontaneously. If it is slowly C(H>led and there is an absence 
of movement, large crystals are formed; but if it is cooled and 
.stirred rapidly the result h small cry.slals. The mass becomes 
iHjcuuse the w^ater in the syruf> is driven off entirely by the rapid 
evolution of heat as the sugar cry.stallizes. The best fondant is 
soft and .smooth, and is produced by rapid cooling and heating. 

I The large scale method of manufacluriug fondant is by the use 
I of a complete automatic cream-boiling and fondant-making plant 
The syrup is cooked as in the continuous cooker and passeti to a 
gunmetal revolving water-cooled drum which cools it practically 
instantaneously, the film of cooled syrup being automatically 
scraped from the drum to fall into a continuous cream-beating 
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macliinc. The jattcr, of whii'h there arc many types, rapidly beats Since 1918 there has also been developed on outlet for the 
the cream, to which llavouring and colouring arc added, to a fine “home-made” type of candy retailing at popular prices. This is 
consistency. made up in various types of goods bringing back a number of the 

When the fondant cream has been prepared, it is moulded for older kinds such as were commonly used during the last genera- 


subsequent crystallizing (^or dipping in sugar syrup) or for choco- 
late dipping or covering. This moulding is done in starch and the 
whole process may he completed automatically and continuously. 
The operations of the plant employed cover the filling of trays 
with starch; the levelling of the trays; the printing in the starch 
with moulds; (he depositing of fondant cream (or other similar 
candy) into these inijiririts and the delivering of the trays Ailed 
with freshly cast goods for setting; the cin[)tying of the scl creams 
and the starch from the trays; (he final cleaning of the creams, and 
their ejection fur crystallizing or chocolate dipping. 

The manufacture of lozenges n‘(|iuies the preparation of pow- 
dered sugar with gelafine ami o(lu*r ingredients made into a dough 
which is compressed and stampi'rl out hy machine. Other confec- 
tionery is made by one or otiier of the foregoing processes. 

Chocolate Confectionery. — 'fhe constituents of chocolate are 
cocoa, sugar and cocoa butler. (Are ChrocoL-vrii ) 

The chocolate covm'ing of confectionery may he performed 
either by hand or by machine. If hy hand, the liquid chocolate is 
placed in slightly heat(*d shallow pans; the centres arc thrown into 
the mass and (juickly withdrawn w'ith a special fork, coated. They 
are then placed on glazed pa{)crs ready for cooling. Sometimes the 
covering is done almost entirely fiy hand. 

The most up-to-date plant for covering, automatically is the 
enrober. The centres arc fed into this machine on a travelling can- 
vas belt. They pass over a hnlh of chocolale on a wire belt con- 
veyor and receive a bottom coating. Thiy then pass within an en- 
closed case on a sticond wire belt conveyor and travel through a 
shower of litjuid chocolate, which is made continuous by means of 
a pumping arrangement. The .surplus chocolale is removed from 
the covered pieces liy an air blast and a slight automatic tapping 
movement, and the goods, leaving lh(‘ case, pass on to plaques on 
another travelling conveyor, where their tops are decorated by girl 
operatives. To secure the much desired gloss on chocolates rapid 
cooling is an essential, and accordingly the goods are taken on the 
travelling conveyor through a cooling chain bcT and emerge at the 
other end ready for packing. (C. T. J.) 

UNITED STATES 

The basic principle.s of the manufacture (^f confectionery in the 
United Slates are practically the same as obtain in England, with 
the possible exception that in<^re open-firc, pure sugar hard candy 
is used. Hard camly is manufac.tured by cooking over gas or coke 
stoves at 320® to 340*^ F. 1'he gloss or satin-finish obtained is the 
result of manipulation on the part of the spinner. The spinner 
takes the finished batch after it ha.s been pulled and, protected 
by heavy buckskin gloves, feeds it into machines, frictional heat 
being caused by rubbing. Thi.s brings a high gloss which is known 
as the finish to the surface of the candy. 

The greatest volume of confectionery business in the United 
States is done in the lower prices, particularly the penny-goods 
class. Next in sales, is the 5 cent chocolatc-covifrcd bar. The third 
class of confectionery in volunu? of sales is the candy sold in bulk, 
principally in small candy and grocery stores and in the chain 
stores. The consumption of milk chocolate, both in solid-bar form 
pd as a coating for candies, has been steadily increasing and 
in 1928 had reached approximately 40% of the total consumption 
of chocolate. The increase in the consumption of 5 and 10 cent 
bars, accentuated by the popularity created for this type of goods 
during and after the World War, has been somewhat responsible 
for a decrease in the sale of chocolates in bulk. This decrease has 
been offset, however, by the advance in the sale of Imi.shed, pack- 
aged chocolates. The sale of 5 cent bars has so developed that 
some large manufacturers have devoted their entire plant facilities 
to one or more bars. In some instances it has been necessary to 
establish three or four factories, strategically situated across the 
continent, to supply the demand. The penny-goods business has 
similarly grown, so that many large manufacturing plants have 
given over their entire production to this particular type of goods. 


lion. These pieces are large, have home-made characteristics and 
embody such items as caramels, nougats, hard candy, toffees, bon 
boils and hand-rolled, chocolate-dipped creams. These goods are 
offered by chain store organizations that often outfit their stores 
to resemble kitchens, with unique fixtures and window displays. 

(P. F. C.) 

CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, the title of 
the independent Government formed by the seceding Southern 
States — ^*'\labama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia — ^in the early part of iS6r. The causes leading to the secession 
had grown out of social and economic conditions, chiefly depend- 
ent upon slavery, which bad been a subject of compromise for 
40 years. Important among the movements toward the separation 
of the North and South were: the struggle over Missouri; the 
nullification pronouncement of South Carolina; the activities of 
abolitionists which caused the Southern leaders to make impossi- 
ble demands on Congress for the protection of slavery; the pass- 
age of a fugitive slave law which public opinion in the North w^ould 
not enforce; and finally the struggle between the representatives 
of the North and South over the constitutional right to exclude 
slavery from the Territories. The slave States, in proportion to 
their population, had played a more important part in the previous 
political history of the United Slates than was their .share. In 
the election of Lincoln the Southern leaders saw the end of their 
preponderance of power in the Union, as well as a threat to the 
institution of slavery. 

Secession. — South Carolina took the position that secession 
should not be dependent on the joint agreement of the slave States, 
but rather on the voluntary action of each separate State. In 
accordance with this policy, it adopted an ordinance of secession 
on Dec. 20, 1S60. Its action was followed by Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana on Jan. 9, 30, n, ig and 26, i86j, 
respectively, and by Texas on Feb. 1. On Feb. 4, i86r, the dele- 
gates of the first six Slates met at Montgomery, Ala., for the pur- 
pose of framing a Government, and after the lapse of four days 
the convention reported a constitution for (he provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States of America, which was to last 
until a permanent constitution .should be put into operation. All 
laws of the United States in force on Nov. x, iS6o, which were 
not mcomsistcnl with the provisional constitution, were continutai. 
The next day (Feb. 9), the provisional Congress elected Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi president and Alexander H. Stephens of 
Georgia vice president. Further work of the Congress was to 
appoint all principal committees, including one of two representa- 
tives from each State lo draw up a permanent constitution for 
the Confederate States as a whole. 

Paris Inaugurated President, — ^Jefferson Davis, at the 
formal ceremony of his inauguration at Montgomery, Ala., on 
Feb. xB, delivered an address in defence of the seceded Slates. It 
was, he asserted, ‘‘wanton aggression on the part of others that 
justified the action of the Southern people. We have vainly endeav- 
oured to secure tranquillity and obtain respect for the rights to 
which wc are entitled. As a necessity, not a choice, we liave 
resorted to the remedy of separation/^ The presidenUs cabinet, 
as then constituted, contained Robert Toomb.s, of Georgia, as 
secretary of State; C. G. Mcmmingi*r, of South Carolina, secretary 
of treasury; L. P. Walker, of Alabama, secretary of war; S, R, 
Mallory, of Florida, secretary of navy; J. H. Reagan, of T'exas, 
postmaster-general; and Judah P. licnjamin, of Louisiana, 
attorney-general. Of these Benjamin was di.stinctly the most 
powerful intellectually, occupying subsequently the positions of 
secretary of war and secretary of State. with little 

training or aptitude for his difficult position, di<l not distinguish 
himself as a fi^nancier, and was succeeded in the summer of JB64 
by Trenholm, a Charleston banker of high intelligence and good 
training, who, however, found it impossible to save the Confeder- 
acy from financial ruin. 
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The first flag of the confederate states of America (A) was raised on march 4. isei. and was called the stars and 
SARS. it consisted OF ONE HORIZONTAL WHITE BETWEEN TWO RED BARS, THE FIELD WAS BLUE WITH SEVEN WHITE STARS. AT THE 
BATTLE OF MANASSAS. JULY 1861, THE CONFEDERATE FORCES HAD GREAT DIFFICULTY IN DISTINGUISHING THEIR OWN REINFORCE- 
MENTS from THOSE OF THE ENEMY BECAUSE OF THE SIMILARITY. IN THE DUST AND HEAT OF BATTLE. BETWEEN THE STARS AND BARS 
AND THE STARS AND STRIPES. TO PREVENT A REPETITION OF THIS A NEW DESIGN (B) THE “BATTLE FLAG," WAS CHOSEN, HAVING A 
RED FIELD CROSSED DIAGONALLY BY A CROSS OF BLUE WITH THIRTFEN WHITE STARS. IN MAY 1863. THE CONI EDERATE CONGRESS 
ADOPTED A SECOND NATIONAL FLAG (C) KNOWN AS THE "STAINLESS BANNER,” WHICH WAS PURE WHITE WITH THE "BATTLE FLAG" 
IN THE LEFT CORNER. THIS FLAG. HOWEVER. WHEN HANGING LIMP LOOKED LIKE A FLAG OF TRUCE, SO. ON MARCH 4. 1865. THE CONFED- 
ERATE CONGRESS CHANGED THE NATIONAL FLAG BY PLACING A BROAD RED BAR ACROSS THE END OF IT (D). THIS WAS THE FOURTH AND 
LAST FLAG OF THE CONFEDERACY 


The Permanent Constitution. — The [irovi.sional on 

March ri, 1861, adojitcd and siihinittcd to the .several State.*^ for 
ratification the [lermanent. ("oust itution of th(‘ C’onfederaie States 
of America. It was suh.seciuenlly nititii'd by llie 11 sinedcd Slates 
and such portions as were adaptable to war conditions witc put ; 
into operation in nSda. 1'hc document ffillowi^d ( lo.stdy the funda- 
mental law of the United Statt\s, hut where opportunity tuTered the | 
‘‘States ri'i;hts” view of the .sovereign and indeja'inUaU ])0.'Jifion of j 
the inclividuai States was emphasized, it even wemt so far as 10 
allow a Stale h'pji.slalure to ini{)each a ('oiibalerale olVudal a<tinf>: 
wholly within that State; it was specilicaily staled that }e{.;isla- 
tive powers were “dcdei^ated’' rather than “grauli'd” aiul (hat eacli 
Stale was accordingly acting in il.s “.sovereign and independent 
character." 

I’hc C'onfedi'rate constitution used (he words “slave" and “slav- 
ery’" in {irovi.sions r(‘garding that institution, and forbade all legis- 
lation which might impair right, of pri^perty in negro sla^.'e.^. 'riu* 
African slave irad(‘, howeve*r, was ])roljilHltsI. 'Hie Southern atii- 
tude tow'ard a pnitective tarifl was (*mt)iia>ized by (he I’ou.stiiii- 
lional provision that no bounty .‘^lioulrl be pahl nor any protective 
duties levied on foreign iiniiortations for (he benefit of any branch 
of industry; it forbade tlie expiaiditure of public money for inter- 
nal improvements except for aids to navigation and Ihi’se wen* 
to bear thidr t>wn (o.st. The expeu.ses of the post office, after the 
first year, were mii allowed to exceed its re<'eipts, Tlie constitution 
increased the powers of tin* executive as against the prerogatives 
of Congress; it gave him the power to veto separate items in ui>- 
propriation lulls; and the Congress could appropriaur money for 
particular purposes only by a Iw'o-t birds majority, unh‘.ss it wt're 
asked for by the head of that department. The president s term of 
office was lengthened to six years, hut he wa.s declared imdigihle 
for rcelection; members of the cabinet were recognized on the 
floor of Congrt‘ss. 

These change.s all had reference to times of peace. Tht* war 
powers of the Oovernment were left unchanged from those pro- 
vided for by the Federal ('oust it ut ion, Trovision.s of that <locu- 
ment as to suspending tins writ of Iwbeas corpus and the provisions 
regarding coascription were kift c<|uaily vague in the new Confed- 
erate constitution, Those h*d to acrimonious cliscussiou and much 
bitter feeling against the centralized war powers of the Govern- 
ment at Ricbmond. As the war progressed, the Richmond authori- 
ties, through force of necessity, became more and more oppres- 
sive, and this aroused the “States rights” feeling of many of the 
outstanding leaders. Governors of States resisted the acts of Con- 
gress for the conscription of men, the control of food, the suspen- 
sion of civil procedure, and the regulation of their imports and 
exports, as an invasion of their sphere of authority. Such condi- 
tions made it evident that a confederated form of government, 
such as was planned by the Southerners, was unsuited to the 
stringent rc^^uirements of war times ^nd contributed doubtless 
somewhat to the final cataclysm. 


Movements for Conciliation. — With the assemblage of the 
thirty-sixth C S. C'ongrcs.s for its second .session on Dec. 3, i860, 
the ejue'^tion uppermost in the minds of many political leaders 
was, how could a compromi.se of .st*ctioriaI grievances be effected. 
To attain this end 11 spt'cial committee wa.s ap[>ointccl by each, 
ih(‘ House and the* Senate, but aftiT jirolonged debate it became 
(widenf that extnanists of nt'lthc-r side favoured compromise and 
a.s a ('onsecjuenci* these (‘fforls were of no avail. The imblic, how- 
ever, had not given up hopt'.s of an agret‘ment, IVtitions poured 
’ in upon ('ongres.s for a n*ec>n.sideration of the ("rittenden com- 
proini.se. Virginia cami‘ forth as the dianipion of a “peace con- 
v<‘ntion'" and on I'Vb. 4, r8t>i — the* same day that delegates from 
the* .s(‘ceding Stales mel at M<mtgmmery to form a Southern Con- 
' U‘denuy — representatives from 14 S(a((‘s (later incrca.scd to 21) 
a.s.vembled at Wa.^^hirigton to .settle iKS'U<*ably tiu; s<*ctional quarrel. 
.\lter flu* .selrction of ex-pre.slilen( 'Tyler as ehairman, the conven- 
tion heard reports from various Stale del(‘gations and finally gave 
.soriou.s c onsideration to tht* Crittenden compromi.sc; which it 
Ihouglii “would be acceptable* by the, people of Ihi.s common- 
va*;jllh,“ but after labouring for iu*arly a month with diminishing 
harmony, flu* conf(‘renee came to naught. The C'onfederacy, taking 
no i)ari in conciliatory movements, sent to Washington three com- 
missioners — A. U. Roman, Marlin J. C'rawford and John Forsyth 
"-to .seek n*cogni{ion a.s an independent nation and to effect a 
peaceable agrmnent regarding public propc*r(y situated within 
the seceding Stales. Thc*y, although not oHicially rc-ce.ived, carried 
on with ,s<*en‘tary of Stati* Seward, chidly through the mediation 
of juslice.s t'amiihell and Xelson of the Supreme Court, negotia- 
tions in accordance with their in.st ructions, and, also, for the 
evacuation of Ft. Sumter. However, when it became known that 
President Jdneoin imended to jirovlsion the fort rather than evacu- 
ate it, a.s Seward had rntimatetd, thci Southern commissioners 
charged ih<* president with a breach of faith and withdrew, thus 
bringing to a clo.se the Iasi altemiit nt a peaceable settlement. 

Preparation for War. — In the jnc*an(ime the Confederate 
Coiign\ss had t'lUthorized an army of 100,000 men; had seized prac- 
tically all the coast fortifications and arsenals within the seceded 
territory; had adopted a national Hag; had given sanction to loans 
amounting lo $i 5,000,000 for which an export duty of J of a cent a 
pound on cotton was i>icdged; and had sent commi.ssioners to 
kurope to enlist the sympathy of foreign Governments in the 
Southern cause. 

On April 13 the Confederate forces opened fire on Ft. Sumter 
ami thus wa.s begun the terrible civil conllict which was to last for 
four years. (Sets Amkrican Civil War.) President Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers to suppress the rebellion, brought to an end the 
hesitant policy of the remaining slave States. Most of the border 
Stales had shown a strong Union sentiment due chielly to a more 
diversified economy, closer business relations with their neigh- 
bours to the North and a greater non-slave holding population. 
1 When Virginia left the Union, on April 17, 1861, the Unionist 
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faction of the north-west managed to tear away several disaffected 
counties, organized them into the State of West Virginia, and later 
entered the Union as a separate commonwealth. The withdrawal 
of Virginia was followed by Arkansas, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina on May 6, 7 and 20, 1861, respectively. Four other slave 
States — Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri — remained 
in the Union. 

Comparative Military Strength.— The final grouping of the 
States for the great conflict showed it in the Confederacy as 
opposed to 23 loyal to the Union; in population there was a similar 
inequality, approximately 9,000,000 (including about 3,500,000 
slaves) confronting 23,000,000. No official records exist to show 
the exact military strength of the Confederacy; however, it has 
been estimated by competent authorities that it possibly equalled, 
as compared with the Federal, a ratio of two to three. It was 
largely owing to the strategic skill of their military leaders that 
the Southern armies, smaller and more poorly equipped than their 
opponents, maintained the unequal contest for four years. In 
the naval operations the North had an overwhelming advantage, 
which was promptly and effectively used. The blockade of the 
Southern ports, beginning in the spring of i86t, was much less 
spectacular than the operations of the army, but was quite as 
effective in breaking down the Confederacy. It cut off the South 
from foreign war supplies, and reduced it to dependence upon its 
own products, which were almost exclusively agricultural. Manu- 
facturing industries hardly existed in the slave-holding States. 
Of the few iron works only that of the Trcdf^gar at Richmond was 
capable of turning out ordnance of the larger type. The output 
of these plants was supplcinentcd by arms obtained from the 
Federal arsenals in 1861, by capture and to some extent by eluding 
the blockade. Powder factories were established and vigorously 
operated. The scarcity and high price of clothing pul a premium 
on the establishment of textile factories, but their product was 
far below the demand. As compared with those of the North, the 
South’s railways were inadecjuatcly ccjuippeci and did not form 
connected systems. During the war, the inroads of the Federal 
troops, and the natural deterioration of the lines and rolling slock 
greatly reduced their value as a military factor. To offset this 
inequality in numbers and resources, the South had certain definite 
advantages. Their soldiers would fight a defensive war on familiar 
soil, for the protection of their homes and property; the vastness 
of the territory — an area slightly larger than that of the United 
Kingdom, the Irish Free State, Spain, France, (rcnnany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Denmark, combined — would make a speedy 
subjugation of the Confederacy imiHissilde; and with the slaves 
to till the soil, they felt rea.sonably sure, a food supply. There 
was also a firm conviction in the South that England would aid 
them rather than allow the Federal blockade to ruin her cotton- 
milling industry. 

The harvests in the South during the war were fairly abundant, 
as far as they were not destroyed by the advancing Northern 
armies. Maize was raised in large (|uantitics, and, in general, the 
raising of food products instead of tobacco and cotton was encour- 
aged by legislation and otherwise. The scarcity of food in the 
armies and cities was due chiefly to the breaking down of the 
means of transport, and to the paper money policy with its attend- 
ant evils. 

The War Administration. — ^The .second session of the provi- 
sional Congress, which met on April 29 at Montgomery* voted 
to accept an invitation from the Virginia convention to make 
Richmond the capital of the new Government. The transfer was 
effected by July 20, i86r. In the November following, the Con- 
federacy, for the first time, was to choose a president and vice 
president in accordance with the provisions of its permanent con- 
stitution. Personal differences (there were no parties) were for- 
gotten, and Davis and Stephens were elected without opposition. 
The Provisional Government gave way to the new when the first 
Congress elected under the permanent Constitution met on Feb. 
18, 1862. Four days later Jefferson Davis was inaugurated for a 
term of six years, but this was brought to an untimely close by the 
collapse of the Confederacy. The personnel of the new Congress 
and administration was materially weakened by many of the most 
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brilliant leaders answering the call of military duty. Petty jealous- 
ies and an abhorrence of centralized Government did much to 
lower the effectiveness of the war administration. The first Con- 
gress, after holding four sessions, gave way to the second in Feb. 
1S64. The latter was able to hold two sessions before taking 
final adjournment, on March 18, 1S65. 

Financial Problems. — The Confederacy was hampered 
throughout its existence by an inadequate system of public finance. 
The effectiveness of the Federal blockade reduced the proceeds 
from import duties almost to nothing. A small export duty on 
cotton was expected to produce a large revenue sufficient to base 
a loan upon, but the small amount of cotton exports reduced this 
source to an insignificant figure. There being, besides, no manu- 
factures to tax under an internal revenue system such as the North 
adopted, the Confederacy w'as cut off from deriving any consider- 
able revenue from indirect ta.xation. The first Confederate tax law 
levied a direct tax of $20,000,000, which was apportioned among 
the States. These, with the exception of Texas, contributed their 
apportioned shares to the central Government by issuing bonds 
or notes, so that the tax was in reality but a disguised form of loan. 
The specie holdings of the Southern banks largely found their 
way into the Confederate treasury in payment for the $15,000,000 
loan effected early in 1861. Other specie was secured from the 
various Federal offices and the mint at New Orleans. These sums 
were soon sent to Europe in payment for foreign war supplies. Also 
the gold and silver in general circulation soon left the country 
almost entirely, driven out by the rising flood of paper money. 
The first notes were issued in March 1861, and bore interest. 
They were soon followed by others, bearing no interest but re- 
deemable at a stated time after the restoration of peace. New 
issues were continually provided so that from an initial $1,000,000 
in circulation in July 1861, the amount rose to $700,000,000 by 
the autumn of 1863; and to no less than $1,000,000,000 by the 
end of the war. This policy of issuing irredeemable paper money 
was copied by the individual States and other public bodies. Even 
corporations and other busine.ss concerns i.ssuecl promissory notes 
intended to circulate from hand to hand. As a result of this re- 
dundancy of the currency the price of gold rose to great heights. 
By the end of i86r a paper dollar was quoted at 90 ccnt,s in gold; 
during 1863, at 6 cents; and still lower during the last months of 
the wm. In the spring of 1865 potatoes sold in Richmond for 
$too a bushel and coffee at $40 a pound in Confederate currency, 
but in gold this was less than the price demanded in New York. 
This rise of prices reflecting the inflation of the currency was no 
advantage to the producer. Prices were often fixed by legivslative 
action, and supplies for the army were obtained by impre.ssment* 
the price to be paid for them being arbitrarily fixed at a low 
figure. 

The bonds of the Confederacy rapidly fell in value, and were 
quoted during the war at approximately the value of paper money, 
in which medium they were paid by the subscribers. An effort to 
avoid the falling price of bonds was the inauguration of a system 
of produce loans whereby the bonds were subscribed for in cotton, 
tobacco and food products. This policy enabled the Government 
to secure at least a part of the armies’ food supplies. The South, 
in its monopoly of cotton, held a pawn of value in negotiating for 
foreign loans. In the spring of 1863, the French banking house 
of Erlanger and Company undertook to float a loan of $15,000,- 
000, redeemable, six months after the conclusion of peace, in New 
Orleans cotton at the rate of 12 cents a pound. The placing of the 
bonds in Europe was mi.smanaged by the Confederate agents, but 
notwithstanding about $6,250,000 was realized from the loan. 

Foreign Relations. — ^The foreign relations of the Confederate 
Government were one of its chief disapfX)intinents, Early in 1861 
W. L. Yancey headed a commission sent, to Europe to cnli.st the 
sympathy of foreign Governments in the Southern cause. J. M. 
Mason and John Slidell followed later in the same year, after a 
.short detention by the Federal Govemment, which had removed 
them from the British vessel “Trent” while vn route to Europe. 
They received considerable unofficial sympathy; were allowed to 
float Confederate loans; buy military supplie.s; and, in violation 
of neutrality, ships were built in both France and England and 




delivered (o the Confederacy Cscc “ALAD\i\iA” Atinm^ATioN;, 
Great Britain’s recognition of the Confederacy as a belligerent 
power on JMay 13, 1801, gave encouragement to Uu* Confederate 
Commissioners who -were seeking political recognition, but, largely 
due to the skill and persistence ot the Federal minister in London, 
Charles Francis Adams, this never came. 

Collapse of the Confederacy. — ’^\'hen it was apparent that 
the Southern cause was totlenng, \'ic.e'ih*esident Stephens, K. 
JM. T. Hunter and former justice Campbell of the U.S. Sui)rL*ine 
Court opened communications with the Federal military authori- 
ties for permission to go to Washington to confer with the Federal 
Guveinnient. A uintiavnce of tlie representatives of the two 
Goverimieiils was aininged for Feb. 3, 1803, at ilanipton Rtiads 
rresident Lincoln would (.<*nsider no lerms wliich did not incliuh 
a restoration of the union, and as tins point e\ct‘edeti the instrm- 
lions of the ('oufederate Commissioners, the, conference iaihal. 
I'he sLirnaicIer (Apiil (j ) <»f Let* and tin* Army of Northern \ ir- 
ginia marked the end of tin* Coiifedt'rale Stales of America. In 
making its struggle for independence, I lie Souiii sacrilked every- 
thing, and emerged truin the war a financial and industrial wretk. 


Southern States. In its polilica! .«eri>e, liowcs'er, confeileracy has 
generally come to mean rath.er a tein[H»rary league of independent 
states lor certain purposes, a> appinai i<» indivitluals ‘‘confed- 
eracy” is often used to tlesi riht* a s<‘cr<‘L combination, probably 
for illicil purj.'oses. 

In trade union liTmiuoiogy a federation The Miners’ 

Federation ot Great iiril.iir: > an alliance of autonomous unions* 
wliereas a t onb'dtTaf ion le.-:. the lion and Sieid Trades Con- 
federal ion 1 is a body to whii b the umstiiiugit unions have handed 
• over the m<ijoiily of iheir powei^ — in tithcr wonls. a disguised 
I form of a-malgamat ion, made ri(‘( ej.sary by the provisions of 
British law. 

CONFERENCE, a bringing togeiher ftir the pui'iiose of dis- 
cu.^'.suai, particularly a meeting of members of one or more 
sotit'lies. of repren‘ntativt‘S of h*gislali\e or other bodies, or of 
j ditieri'iil Stades «Lat. rtuz/erre). Sut h are the nu-ig ings between 
nit*mb(‘is of (lit* upper and hiver chambers of the British parlia- 
ment, or of the Cnitt'd Slate< Corigres.v;. to adjust matters of 
ditference, and the assemblies the piime ininist{*r.s of the various 
BrilLh colonies, h«‘M at .st.ued interval,- to t on.siilt with the im- 
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HnjLJooKAimy.-— An iibundaine ol bibliographical material L con- j 
tained in the lollowing. J. K. liarilclt, nj BoeLs and 1 

PawpJiU'ls Kvltitinii lo Ctvd U ro* in the Lniltd Stales (iSoo;; J. C. i 
Schwab, The Cvnjedenite Slatiw af Awenra uooi;; V. 1C Clhidwicl:. | 
Causes 0} the Civil War; J. K. U<».snuT, Appeal to Arms <n;07), ' 
Oiileomr af the Chdl War t/no/G and C. N. Ha.vtcr ami J. M. ! 
Ueaiborn, Coitjederaie. Literature etc. ('fhe Ho.*'tun Athenaeum, i<h 7). ; 
For an hi.slonr treatment ut the Conlederacy see j. F. Rhodes, j 
Uhtary a/ the United States from the Compromise af cstU'Cialiy i 
votuincs iii.-v'. t iSuS- h;c.i; ; Kdward ('harming, *‘'rhe War of S<»u(h<Tn ’ 
Independence’’ (19.15), which L vid. vi. of his Hillary af the. Vmied 
States; j. B. M. Curry, Civil History af the Government of the. 
Conft derate Stales (1901); Jeflerson I)avis, Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate. Government ( iS.su ; K. McFher-on, PoUlieal History oj 
the hnifed States (afii erl,, iS.S.’* ; contains nuinv hniiortant docn- 
luenl.s; ; J. M. Callahan, Dipiomiitie History of the Southent Con-- 
federniy (moi); Sidney i). Bruminer, “juduud Interpietation of 
the Southern Con.^titulion” in Studies of Si04ihe*’n History and 
Rrdiiirs, edited by W. A, Dunning (1914); and Frank L. Owslev, 
Slates Ripjits in the Ctoifedt niry (I'/.’.s). See also A. Id. Stefiheus, 
War hettveen the States which is an iwceilent exposition ot 

SouUiern views; J. 1 ). Hullocb, Seeret Serviea of (he Confedeiate 
Slates In Kurope (uSK/,); jiihn Uigelow, Fraiue and the Contederate 
Hnvy (iSiSHj; Oeftoio'.^ kev}e\e; and tlie varioirs work,A of K. A. 
rollarci. Source material banui in (he Confederate An hives (unpub- 
lished tloeuTuents and letter,^,) in tin* War at Wmhinglon; . 

Journal of the Caui're^s of the C,S.A., (rcprintetl bv the j 

US. (Jovernnient, i90i'05}; Janirs I). KiGiardson, Messav.rs and. 
Papers' of the Confederarv (loo;,*); “lh-oc»vdingf- ot Find Contederatii | 
('ongres.y’ in Southern i/isloriCid Soeiety Papers (no^, 6, 7) ; U.S. ) 
W?Ar War of the Kehellhn: Olheral Herords of the (inion and 1 

Confederate Armies ( i^Mo-JOor) ami Ofitrial Herords <d ftuhn and, 
Confederate Ravies ( i8i).p i9jcj) ; Dunbar Rowland, etlitor, JeiJerson 
Davis, Const it utitnuilisl, His Letler\\ Papers and Speeches 
See also the standard biographies of the prondnent Southern leatlers. 

(J. A. Dtj.) 

CONFEDERATION, primarily any Ivngiu* or utuou of 
people or Iwxlic.s of people. The term in modern iKjliliral use is 
generally conlmed to a permajumt union of sovereign slates, for 
certain common purpo.scs, e.g., the German Confederation (lUiHd)y 
estahlisbcd by the Congress of Vit'ima in 1815. The dLsHiu*tion 
between confederation and federation (sec FtmerRAt Govkhn- 
MRXT), terms synonymous in their origin, has lH*en dcvehjpt'cl in 
the poUiit'al terminology of the l/«i.ted States. Up to X780 these 
were a confederation; then the word federation, or federal re- 
public, was introduced as implying closer tmton. This distinction 
was emphaskecl during the Civil War between North and Booth, 
the seceding states forming a confederation (ConfetUtrale States 
of America) in. opposition to the Federal Union. Confederation 
thus comes to rm^n a union of sovereign stales in which the stress 
is laid on the sovereign independence of each constituent body 
(ef. the German Stmiettbund); Federation implies a union of 
states in which the stress is laid on the supremacy of the common 
government (Ger. Bmdesstuat). The distinGtion is, however, by 
ho means imiversaily observed. The variant “confederacy/^ 
derived through the Aaglo*French confeieracie, and meaning gen- 
' er^y a league or miiion, whether of states or individuals, was 
a^E^ed IB America in the sense of confederation to the seceding 


pfriul g(ivt‘ru!ni‘UL I'lic tilUi of Gunk'rviwv was changed 

to that, of lni]>*.‘ri:il (/oiiiiTutu v i/i 1007, but. thv prupo.sal lo change 
coutVrvma* to council was ilropfuMl; it wa.s fell that the adminis- 
trat.iw fun(.tion.*% ii.-ually ronnoti*tl bv* ihi* woiai ''counc'ir’ made 
that title l(*s.s suitaido to an a.‘‘.seml)iy with purely deliberative and 
con.sultative powers, wliiGi were more fitly exfn-essed by “confer- 
ence.” lu iIipIonuu’\vilie word oulereuce” is used of a meeting 
of the repres<‘ntativo,s of States of gre.uer or le.ss importance for 
the purpo.su of .settling partii ular ))oinls. as distinguished from a 
‘'congre.ss,” which is properly a iiuvting of the great Bowers for 
tlie settlenuail of cjtU'Sticms of geru^ral inter(‘st. In [irad ice, how- 
ever, the. distim tion is not consistently maintained. The meetings 
preliminary to a i onvress and the .st*.s.sion.s of the. congre.ss itself 
are also styled “eoiUVrrnces" (see ('o.m,kks.s ). The word is also 
applied to the annual assernblie.s for trnn.saetiTvg clntrch business 
in the UV.<lt*y;ni Methoiiist (’liur<*h of Cin'.at Britain and to various 
, similar a.sseinbtie.s in the Methodist Ivpiseoiwl C'hurch of America 
(set: MKrnoDiSM ). 

CONFESSION. Among the Jf'ws eonfessii»n of the people’s 
; sins was and is a j^art of tin* oi>servanri's of the Day of Alone- 
menl (’Lev. xvi. 21). The ronte.^sion of oneV personal .sins was 
also enJoint*d anrl is praet i.-a’d Oap. P.s. xxxii. 5: I’rov. xxviii. 13). 
'Fbe Bajitisi’s converts ctmfesscd their sins openly (Mark i. 5). 

In tht* ( 7 o.s|H*is confes.^^ion is .scarcely inentitnu'd. But much is 
s.’ud about ftirgixeness, anti John x.x. 2 S with Matt, xviii. fSwdtncss 
to tb<f early l)elit*f that’’ the Church is einpowvrfxl to administer 
Gods panlmi. The rest of the Now TesiainenI is .scarcely more 
explicit vn (he siif>jec{. Baptism convey.s the forgiveiuxss of sins, 
and then-.fore ought lo re.^ult in freedom from all wilful .sin. But 
what was to he done to the baptized Christian who fell into 
grievous sin? On tla* one hand the. F^iistle to the Hebrcivs 
(vi, 4-6; declared tJjat nmewal.s of (In? lapsed arc impossible. On 
th(‘ other hand, the ronfessiem of sin.s is enjoined in James v, 15, 
16 and \ J<dm i. (>, and the exercise of diseipHne is referred to in i 
Cor. V. uikI 2 For. ii, s-u (the identification of the two cases is 
precarJoius), Gal. vi. t and other passages. The principle is 
laid down that (he sin of (he ztieniher affects the whole body, and 
ihnrefurc the Church is bound to deal with it both from pity for 
the sinntfr and for the sake of its own purity. 

The tlefmile discussion of the problem dates from The Shepherd 
of Ilcrmas (Rome, c, a.d. 145). Ilermas rejects both the ex- 
treme opinions, viz., that to the baptized Christian there is no 
such thing (is sin» or no sur:h thing as further forgiveness. But 
while he insists on rejjcntance and mortification, he says nothing 
about putilic confession or <iiscipline. 

At the liegiuning of the 3rd century, something like a definite 
system had been established at Carthage and elsewhere. Three 
grouiw of sins, classified as (i) idolatry, which included apostasy, 
(3) adultery or fornication and (3) murder, were held to exclude 
the guilty person from sharing in the eucharist until death, that 
is, if he had committed the sin after baptism. Not that it 'tvas 
asserted that he, therefore, could not be forgiven by God; indeed, 
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be was urged to pray and fast and undergo Church discipline; 
but the Church refused to venture on any anticipation of the 
divine decision. For other grave sins the baptized person 'was 
allowed to undergo discipline once, but only once in his life; if 
he relapsed again, he must remain excommunicate like the adul- 
terer. Baptism -was the first plank thrown out to save the drown- 
ing man, ‘^confession” the second, and tliere was no third chance. 
It was largely due to the rigour of this rule that men so fre- 
quently deferred baptism till late in life. Less serious sins were 
held to be adequately dealt with by ordinary prayers. Public but 
general confession of sins and intercession for penitent sinners 
have from early times formed a normal part of public worship in 
the Christian Church. 

The process of public confcs.sion or penance (cxomologcsis, 
Greek for public ronfc.ssion) was as follows Tertuilian, de 
paenitenlia ix., and other writers). The sinner was admitted 
to it as a privilege by laying on of hands. lie wore sackcloth, 
made his bed in ashes and fasted or used only the very plainest 
fare. This went on for a time proportionate to the gravity of the 
offence, perhaps for years. At last the penitent was readmitted 
by the bishop and clergy with further laying on of hands. He 
must still (at least according to later rules) live in strict ab- 
stinence, forgoing, c.g.. the use of marriage. One can hardly be 
surprised that Tertuilian says that few faced such an ordeal. In 
this account nothing is s.aid of confessions; but it would appear 
that in early da3"S the sins were made known to the congregation, 
and in notorious ca.ses they would take the initiative and expel 
the offender. It was also common for a penil.ent to take advice 
as to the necessity in his ca.se of undergoing cxomologcsiSy and 
this, of course, involved confession. It i.s to be noticed that the 
clergy were never admitted to this public discipline; but a cleric 
might be deposed and then admitted as a layman. 

Church practice was not the same everywhere at the same time. 
It is, therefore, natural that we should trace the stages of develop- 
ment through the friction they caused. Speaking broadly, devclo])- 
ment was from rigour to indulgcmcc. Thus Calixlus, hi.shop of 
Rome 219-223, decided to admit adulterers to exomolof^ests and 
so to communion; and Tertuilian, now become a Montanist, pours 
out his scorn on him. 'rhirty years later, first at (\'irthngc, then 
at Rome, the same step has been tak(;n with regard to penitent 
apostates, at least the less guilty of th(‘m. But the Church was 
thereby involved in a double conllict; for while on the one hand 
the novatianist schism rcpre.sents the puritan outcry against such 
laxity, on the other, the martyrs claimed a position above church 
law, and gave trouble by issuing I/Mli pads, Lc,, requests or even 
orders that so-and-so sliuuld be readmitted to communion forth- 
with without undergoing discipline. It was out of this practice 
that later on Indulgences grew up. 

A further relaxation aiipears about the same time. Those under 
discipline were ailowcni to rectuve the eucharist when in articnlo 
mortis. This wa.s sometimes effected by means of the reserved 
sacrament without any formal recoiu:ilifiti<jn, even without the 
presence of bishop or priest. 

In the 4th century at Rome an<l Constantinople wc hear of 
“penitentiaries,” that is, priests appoint(xl to act for the bishop in 
hearing the confession of sins, and dirciding whether public dis- 
cipline was necc.ssary. A scfindal ut (.'onstantinoplc in 391 led to 
the suppression in that city not only of l.bc ofhee of i)onitentiary, 
but practically of public exomologasis also. This inevitably led on 
to the reiteration of coixfe.ssion after repeated lapses, and Chry- 
sostom (bishop of Constantinople, 398-407) was attacked for 
allowing such a departure from ancient rule. 

But in the West public discipline continued though under less 
and less rigorous conditions. Penitents were excused the painful 
ordeal of open humiliation; only at the end were they publicly 
reconciled by the bishop. This was at Rome and Milan appointed 
to be done on the Thursday before Easter, and gradually became 
a regular practice, the same penitent year after year doing penance 
during Lent, and being publicly restored to communion in Holy 
Week. Towards the end of. the 4th century priests began to be 
allowed to take the bishop’s place in the re-admission of penitents 
and to do it privately. And with this step the evolution of the 
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system was completed. 

The irruptions of the barbarians lowered the general moral 
standard, and church discipline tended to become mechanical 
and legalist {see Penitential and Indulgence). Yet among 
the religious, women and laymen as well as clergy, the old ideals 
survived. Thus in the chapter-house of a monastery acts of 
discipline took place regularly, on the Scriptural theory that the 
sin of the individual is the concern of the society; open confc.ssion 
was made, open penance was expected. Gradually such confession 
or more private forms of it came to be considered a normal part 
of the Christian life. It was allowed for priests as well as lay- 
men. Penance was reckoned one of the sacraments, one of the 
seven when that mystic number was generally adopted; but there 
was no agreement as to what constituted the essential part of the 
sacrament, whether the confc.ssion, the laying on of hands, the 
penance or the dismissal. It was more and more regarded as the 
special function of the priest to administer absolution, though 
as late as the i6th century we hear of laymen confessing to and 
absolving one another on the battle-field because no priest was at 
hand. 

At last, in 1215, the council of the Lateran decreed that every 
one of either sex must make confession at least once a year before 
his parish priest, or some other priest with the consent of the 
parish priest. Treating this rule as axiomatic the school-men 
elaborated their analyses of the sacrament of penance, distinguish- 
ing form and matter, attrition and contrition, mortal and venial 
sins. The Council of Trent repudiated the worst corruptions and 
repelled as slanders certain charges which were made against the 
mediaeval system; but it retained the obligation of annual con- 
fession, and laid it down that the essential part of the sacrament 
consisted in the priest’s words of absolution. (See Absolution.) 

As discipline is now administered in the Roman Church, anj^one 
who is in ‘‘mortal” sin is forbidden to receive Holy Communion; 
he must first make his confession and receive absolution. The 
faithful arc bound to confess all “mortal” sins; thejj' need not 
confess “venial” sins. No priest may hear confessions without 
licence from the bishop. Children begin to go to confes.sion about 
the age of seven. 

In the Greek Church confession has become obligatory and 
habitual. Among the Lutherans auricular confes.sion survived the 
Reformation, but the general confession and absolution before 
communion were soon allowed by authority to servo as a substi- 
tute. Since the beginning of the 19th century the practice of 
auricular confession has been to a certain extent revived among 
orlhodo.x Lutherans. 

To come to England, Wesley provided for spiritual discipline 
(t) through the class-meeting, whose leader has to advi.se, com- 
! fort or exhort as occasion may ari.se, and (2) through the min- 
I isters, who have to bear the chief responsibility in the reproof, 

I suspension or expulsion from communion of erring brethren. In 
the Salvation Army people are continually invited to come for- 
ward to the “penitent form,” and admissions of past evil living 
are publicly made. Among the Calvinistic bodie.s in the British 
Isles and abroad kirk discipline has been a stern reality; but in 
none of them is there either private confession or priestly abso- 
lution of a formal kind. 

The Church of England holds as usual a central position. The 
method generally adopted is one of general confession to God iu 
the face of the Church, to be in secret used by each member of the 
congregation for the confession of his own ])urticular sins, and to 
be followed by public absolution. See e.g., “Forms of Prayer to be 
used at Sea.” But three other methods of confession for private 
use arc mentioned in one of the exhortations in the comn;iuniou 
service. First, all men arc urged to practise secret confession to 
God alone, and in it the sins are to be acknowledged in detaiL 
Secondly, where the nature of the offence admits of it, the sinner is 
to acknowledge his wrong-doing to the neighbour he has aggrieved. 
And, thirdly, the sinner who cannot sati.sfy his conscience by these 
methods is invited to open his grief to a mim.ster of God's wor<l 
Similarly, the .sick man is to be moved to make a spttcial confession 
of his sins if he feels his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter. The priest is bound, under the most stringent penalties^ 
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never to divulge what he has thus learnt. On (he oUht hand, the 
Church of Ireland has made important alterations even in the 
passages that concern (he sick, while the Ihotestant E{)iscopal 
Church of the United States has omitted that part of the visitation 
service altogether. 

Auricular confession never died out in the Church of England, 
but there has been a great increase and development of the prac- 
tice since the Oxford movement in the middle of the igth century. 
Two chief difficulties have attended this n*vival. ( i ) I'here were 
none among the English clergy who had exi)en(‘nce in delicate 
questions of conscience; and there had been no treatment of 
ca.suisiry since Sanderson and Jeremy Taylor. (Aec (\\sinsTRY ) 
Those, then, who had to hear penitents unburden their .souls were 
drKen to the use of Roman writer.s on the sufiject. (2 ) The ab- 
sence of any authoritative re.straint on (In* hearing of confe.^.sions 
by young and un((ualifie(l priests, (he Church of England merely 
directing the penitent who wishes for spt‘ciai help to resort to any 
“discreet and learned ministcT ” Extrenn^ views are held on (he 
question. Some oppose auricular confession as the rita<lt‘i of 
.sacerdotal authority and as a juTil to morals, while others sju^ik | 
as if it were a necessary (denu-nt in every Christian life, and hold 
that post-hapti.smtil .sin of a grave .sort can n*ceiv{‘ forgiveness in 
no other way. Such a view cannot be found within the covit.s of i 
the English Prayer-IJook. I 

HiHMoe.RAriiY. — Hooker, Ecrh'smstiral Polity, book vi.; Morinus, ' 
Commvntarius historiius tie Micniwcntu pat'niti'ntuie ; Mead. “Exo- : 
jmologe.si.s” and “Peniteraa*” in Dicltonary of Chrislitnt Anttt}U7iic^ ; 
(1.S75'); K. b. Pusey, Atlvico, etc. heini* Ihr (hutme'.s MaHiuil t 

for Confessors, etc. O87S) ; Charter, The DtH'trine of Coniession in the ! 
Church of Enjilaiui (18S5J; U. C, Lea, A ffistorv of Auricular Con- 1 
fvssion and Indulf^rncrs in the Tutin i'hurch ( Idiiladelphia, i8(gfJ ; 
H. Wa<e, Confession and Ah'>olutit>n : Report of Fulham Conference 
(1902) ; 11 , H. Swete, in Journal of Thetdoi^ical Studies fApril k^o.O ; 
P. Hatiffol, /Chides (Vhisioire et de theolttutie positive, premiere serie, 
4th ed. (jooO) ; K, K, Kirk, Soma Principles e/ Moral Theoloi\v 
(i<po). (\V. O. H.) ' 


is always treated with circum.^pection and caution, for fear of 
collusion ])etween the parlies to a suit. Where, however, such a 
conU'S.sion is clear and distinct the court will usually receive it as 
tividence against the person making it, but, speaking generally 
some corroboration will be re(|uired. ’ 

CONFESSIONAL. A box, cabinet or stall, in which the 
priest in Roman Catholic churches sits to hear the confessions of 
penitents. The confessional is usually a wooden structure, with 
a centre compartment (entered through a thjor or curtain) in 

which the ijriest sits, and on each 
side a latticed ojienirig for the 
penitents to speak through, and 
a step on which they kneel. By 
this tirrangement the priest is 
hidden, but the penitent is visible 
to the ]nil)Iic. Confessionals 
sometimes form part of the archi- 
tectural scheme of the church, 
but. more usually, th(‘y are mov- 
able pieces of furniture. 

The ujiifessional in its modern 
form dates no farther back than 
th(‘ ibth century, and Du Cange 
(dtes the year 156,3 for an early 
use of tht‘ word amfessionale m 
this Sf*n.Nt‘. Originally the term 
wa.s upijlied to (he place where 
A coNFCssioNAL OF THE: 1CTH cHN- uiartyr or “confes.sor (m the 
TURY. CONSISTING OF A WOODEN simlno of oiR* who confesscs Christ) 
STRUCTURE WITH A DOOR FOR THE had been l)uried. Confessional 

PRIEST TO ENTER BY AND. ON ONE bf,xeS WCrc devis(‘d tO gUaid 
SIDE. A GRATED WINDOW. THROUGH 

WHICH THE PENITENTS MAKE THEIR Stan ials )> SCcUnng at 

CONFESSIONS publicity andarea- 

.sonabltt pri\'acy, ami by .separating 



Law. — In criminal procedurej conftssion has always, of cours(^ 
played an important part, and the atttmipt to obtain such a con- 
fession from the incriminattHi per.son, whether by physical torture 
or by l<‘ss vioh'nt means, was fornuTly a rei'ogni/^i^d ex()<‘du’nt for 
securing (be conviction of the guiiiy. This metimd was carried 
to riithle.ss e.xtreines by (he Inf{iiisi(ion {q.v,), but wa.'< by no 
means unknown in (ounlri(‘s in whh h this in.'-iitution nevtT gainful 
a footholtl; as in England, where torture was ]>ractis(*<i, tiiough 
never legalized, for thi.s purpost;. In English law tin* conU*hsion 
of an inen'minated person ran he receiveti in evidence against Iihii 
only if it has been free and v'oluntary. 

Confessions may be con.sidrretl as falling into two clu.sses ( i) 
those made beftm* a judicial tribunal, and (.:) tha<e nt)1 sti niaile. 
As to (i ) slatemeiit.s by the act used before the ju.sticf's in the ca.se 
of indictable offences nui.st he receivi'd strictly in accordaiue with 
the provisions of s.12 of the Oiminal Justice Act. 1025, which 
now takes the place of s.i8 of the Imlictable Ofbmces Act iSqS, 
The accused mast, receive the statutory caulitm, and he must be 
given clearly to uudt-rstancl that h<» has nothing to hope fnmi any 
promise of favour and nothing to fear from any thn*at. Any 
statement is taken thmm in writing. Again, an accu.st*<l pta'.^on may 
freely and voluntarily t'onfe.ss in open court to ihr offence fi>r 
which he is being tried. (Confessions uiuler class (2) give rt.se to 
more diflicuUy. They arise when a coufe.ssion or atinus-siun is 
made, not to it justice or to the court of trial, but to sonte person 
who is called to give evi<krnce us to the confe.ssion. it must ]to 
freely and voluntarily made, and if it is shown that it wa.s made in 
consequence of any promise of favour, threat or teniporal induce- 
ment by some person in authority, such as a police ofiicer or the 
prosecutor, evidence of such confession will be rejected. State- 
ments by suspects or accused persons to the police arc dealt with 
by a memorandum issued by the Home Office containing rules 
approved by the judges of the king's bench, and are to be found 
in the 27th edition of Archbold's Crimiml PlmSn^ at page 398, 
The general principles as to admissions and impressions are set 
out in Ibrakam v. The King (24 Cox C.C, 174) and Rex v. Voisin 
(26 Cox C.C, 224), 

In divorce law, the confession of a wife charged with adultery 


prio.st and ]H‘nitcnL In the middh‘ age.s stringent rules were laid 
down, in this latter respeM, by the canon law in the case of 
confe.s.sions by woini'ii and espi'cially nuns. In England, before 
(he Reformation, puhlu ity was reckoned tht‘ best safeguard, the 
priest usually hearing l onft'Ssion.s at the chancel opening or at 
a h<*nch end in the nave near the chancel. 

Wiih tlu^ revival of auricular I'onfessioii in the English Church, 
conft*ssionals were inlnaluced into .some Anglican churches. The 
cjuesiiun of their I(‘galiiy was raised in iqoo in (he <:a.se of Davey 
v. JJiiidc (vicar of the chun h of the Annunciation, lirighton), 
tried before Dr. Tristram in IhtJ consistory court of Chichester. 
Tlit'V were condemned :it\ illegal. 

CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE. A ph a is confes- 

.sioa and avoidance neither simply admit. s nor denies alleged facts; 
it admits that the facts alleged by (he oppu.site. party make out a 
good primu facie claim or defence, but it. proceeds to cle.stroy the 
effect uf the.se allegations either by showing sonic justification or 
e.tcuse <jf the matter charged, or some discharge or release from it, 
(.Vee Pkactm-k anu) Piuktourk.; 

CONFESSOR, a w^>rci used in (he ('bri.sthm Church to de- 
note (i) a male saint who is not included in any of the categories 
martyr, apostle, evangeli.sL, (j) a priest emiKiwercd to hear con* 
fes-sions. 

(u In the early C'hurch the title was restricted to those who 
had suffen^d persecution and torture, though not actual death, for 
the faith, but after the ages of persecution it came to be applied 
to those who had lived a holy life and died in peace. From about 
Uk* 4th century ptT.sons so honoured became objects of cultus. 
As in the ca.se of '^saint/' the right of declaring the holy dead to 
})c *\*onfe.ssors” was ultimately reserved to the Holy See; King 
Edward of England thus was made a ‘'Confcs.sor” on his canoniza- 
tion by Alexander III. in 1161. (2) For the functions of the 
confessor in the second sense, see the article Concession. 

CONPIRlilATION in the Christian sense is one of the 
sacramental rites by which the catechumen is admitted to full 
membership in the Church. With rare exceptions it comes after 
baptism, and is specialty connected witli the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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The word “confirm” is not used in the New Testament in this 
technical sense, which cannot be traced back beyond the sth cen- 
tury, and is only found in the Western Churches and in their off- 
shoots. But the rite itself in some form has been practised from 
the beginning, its chief names in primitive and later ages being 
laying on of hands, unction, sealing, all of which are Scriptural. 

As in early times the three ceremonies, baptism, unction and im- 
position of hands, were usually united in a single service, and the 
two last frequently duplicated in it, there is often doubt as to 
which precisely is intended in a given passage, and similarly as to 
what was believed to be the grace conferred in each case. Early 
practice has been summed up thus. There was great variety in 
detail, but all were agreed in the endeavour to follow the example 
of the Apostles (x\cts viii. 14-17, xix. 2-6; Hcb. vi. 2) in provid- 
ing a complement to baptism, in order to claim our Lord's promise 
to send the Holy Spirit to strengthen the Church. 

When Christianity in the 4th century came to be tolerated and 
patronized by the slate and numbers increased, the older rule that 
fixed certain days for baptism broke down, and it was impossible 
for bishops to attend every baptismal service. Thereupon East 
and West gradually came to adopt different methods of meeting 
the difficulty, which further increased as infant baptism became 
the rule. In the East the imposition of hands died out and the 
whole emphasis was laid on the anointing with oil: the oil was 
consecrated by the bishop, and the child anointed or “sealed'’ with 
it by the parish priest, and this was its confirmation. With its 
baptism thus completed, the infant was cap^iblc of receiving holy 
communion. And to this day in the Churches of the East the in- 
fant is baptized, anointed and communicated by the parish priest 
in the course of a single service. 

The West on the other hand was forced, if confirmation was 
to be administered only by bi.shops, to separate it from baptism. 
The child was baptized at once, that it might be admitted to the 
Church, while the completion of its baptism was put off till it 
could be brought to a bishop. Western canons insist on both points 
at once; baptism is not to be deferred beyond a week, nor con- 
firmation beyond two, three or seven years. Henry VIII., reviv- 
ing the practice of early centuries, had his daughter, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth, both baptized and confirmed when she was only 
a few days old. And the rubrics of the English Prayer-Book still 
direct that the person who i.s baptized as an adult is to “be con- 
firmed by the bishop so soon aher his baptism as conveniently 
may be.” 

But theologians in the Wc.st had elaborated a theory of the 
grace of confirmation, which made its severance from baptism 
seem natural. It brought no entirely fre.'sh gift; its purpose was 
little more than to strengthen that which the grace of baptism 
had begun. At the time of the Reformation, while neither side 
favoured the Eastern practice, the Reformers with their strong 
sense of the crucial importance of faith, emphasized the action of 
the individual in the service, and therefore laid it down as a rule 
that confirmation should he deferred till the child could learn a 
catechism on the fundamentals of the Christian faith. At the 
same time the Scriptural basis of the rite was denied by others, 
and so many of the Protc.stant bodies have abamloncd the rite of 
laying on of hands; but it remains among the Lutherans (who, 
whether episcopal or not, attach great importance to it) and in 
the group of Churches in communion with the Church of England. 
Among Roman Catholics confirmation is reckoned one of the 
seven sacraments; it is not administered normally till the child is 
seven and can reason; in many cases less emphasis is laid on the 
confirmation than on the first communion which may either 
precede or follow it. 

At the revision of the Book of Common Prayer in r66r an 
addition was made to the service by prefixing to it a solemn re- 
newal of their baptismal vows by the candidates, and this has in 
England often been wrongly taken to be the essential feature of 
confirmation. 

Practically the preparation of candidates for confirmation is 
one of the most important duties of the Anglican parish priest, 
and, after a long period of neglect of this duty, is now generally 
discharged with great care: classes are formed and instrucUon is 
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given for several weeks before the coming of the bishop to lay 
on hands “after the example of the holy Apostles” (prayer in the 
Confirmation Service). 

Of late years there has been a controversy among Anglican 
theologians as to the exact nature of the gift conveyed through 
confirmation, and as to the relation of the gifts conferred in bap- 
tism and confirmation respectively. The view that connects con- 
firmation rather than baptism with the Pentecostal outpouring 
of the Spirit has had to contend against a long established tradi- 
tion, but appeals to Scripture (Acts viii. 16) and to much patris- 
tic teaching are made on its behalf. 

BincioGRAPLiy. — ^Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, hook v. ch. Ixvi.; 
Jeremy Taylor, A Discourse of Confirmation; A. J. Mason, The 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism (2nd ed. London, 1S93) where 
see list of other writers; A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont, Con- 
firmation (London and New York, 1902) ; F. H. Chase, Confir^natwn 
in the Apostolic Age (London, 1900) ; various writers. Confirmation, 
voL i. Historical and Devotional; voL ii. Practical (S.P.C.K. 1926). 

(W O. B.) 

CONFIRMATION OF BISHOPS. In canon Inw confirma- 
tion is the act by which the election of a new bishop receives the 
assent of the proper ecclesiastical authority. In the early centuries 
of the history of the Church the election or appointment of a 
suffragan bishop was confirmed and approved by the metropolitan 
and his suffragans assembled in synod. By the 4th canon of the 
first council of Nicaea (a.d. 325), however, it was decreed that the 
right of confirmation should belong to the metropolitan bishop of 
each province, a rule confirmed by the X2th canon of the council 
of Laodicaea. For the appointment of a metropolitan no papal con- 
firmation was required either in the West or East ; but the practice 
w^hich grew up, from the 6th century onwards, of the popes pre- 
senting the pallium {q.v.) at first honoris causa, to newly appointed 
metropolitans gradually came to symbolize the licence to exercise 
metropolitan jurisdiction. By the Sth and 9th centuries the papal 
right of confirmation by this means was strenuously as.serted; yet 
as late as the 13th century there were instances of metropolitans 
exercising their functions without receiving the pallium, and it was 
not till after this date that the present rule and practice of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was definitively established. {See Hinschius, 
Kirchcnrccht, ii. p. 28 and notes.) The canonical right of the 
metropolitan to confirm the election of his suffragans was still 
affirmed by Gratian; but from the time of Pope Alexander III. 
(1159-81) the canon lawyers, under the influence of the False 
Decretals, began to claim this right for the pope (Febronius, Do 
statu ecclcsiac, 2nd cd., 1765, cap. iv. § 3, 2). P'rom the T3tb cen- 
tury onwards it was effectively exercised, though the all but uni- 
versal practice of the popes of reserving and providing to vacant 
bishoprics, initiated by Clement V., obscured the issue, since in 
the case of papal nominations no confirmation was required. The 
question, however, was raised, in connection with that of the 
papal reservations and provisions, at the councils of Const.ancc and 
Basel. The former shelved it in the interests of peace; but the 
latter once more formulated the principle that elections in the 
churches were to be free and their result confirmed according to 
the provisions of the common law Quxta juris communis disposi- 
iionem), i.e.j by “the immediate superior” to whom the right of 
confirmation belonged (Febronius, op. cit. Ap^icndix, p. 784). 

In England, where the abuse of provisors bad been most acutely 
felt, the matter was dealt with during the vacancy of the Holy 
See between the deposition of John XXIII. at Constance (May 
T415) and the election of Martin V. (Nov. 14x7). During the in- 
terval the only pos.sible way of appointing a bishop was by the 
ancient method of canonical election and confirmation. Shortly 
after the deposition of John XXIIL, Henry V, assented to an 
ordinance that during the voidance of the Holy Sec bishops-clect 
should be confirmed by their metropolitans {Rotuli Parliamcfi- 
tornm, iv. p. 71); but the ordinance was not recorded on the 
Statute Roil. Three bishops qnly, namely, John Chaundcicr of 
Salisbury, Edmund de Lacey of Hereford and John Wakering of 
Norwich, were confirmed by the archbishop of Canterbury during 
the papal vacancy. When Martin V. was elected pope in 14x7 he 
resumed the practice of providing bishops, and from this time until 
I the Reformation the canonical election and confirmation of a 
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bishop in England was a rare exception. 

In Roman Catholic countries tin* coinpiote control of llie papacy 
over the election and appointincnt of bishops has since the Re- 
formation become firmly established, in spite of the efforts of 
Gallicans and '‘Fel)r()nians’' to assert what they held to be the 
more Catholic: usage isn' Gali icamsm ; i^'r‘,r.Ko.\’!AN3s,M : Jlisiioi*). 

In England at the Reformation the share ol the pa]>acy in ap- 
pointing bishops was a])olished, I nil the confirmation bi-cainv; al- 
most formal in c:haracler. fiy ^5 lien. VlJl c. ao, s. -4, it is ])ro- 
vided that after an episcopal election a, royal mandate shall issue 
to tile archbishop of tin* pnivince "recpiiring him to confirm the 
said elc'Clitni," or, in cast* of an art libislioiJ-eh'Ct , to one andiblshop ; 
and two bi,slioi)s, or to four ]>ishops, '‘r(‘<{uiring and Cfannianding" j 
them ‘Avilli all speed and cederily to (oiifirm" it. 'Tliis practice j 
still prevails in the case of dioceses wliicli have* clia]>lers to elect. ! 
7 ’he confirmation has usually been [)erforme(l by the arc libishop's 
vicar-general, and, in the soulhcTii province, at the church c»f Si. 
Mary-le-bow, i.,ondon : but .since' i(;oi it has been performed, in 
I>art, at the C'hurch lloii.'e, \V<‘srminster. All obics tors arc* cited 
to ai»pear on pain of contumacy afttr the* old form; but although 
the knowledge that oiijio.-ition might be. offert'd has bt‘<*u a srifi*- 
guarcl agaia.st im[)roper noininal ions, c.cf., in tint cast* of Dr. (d.arke 
the Arian, confinnatioii has never becai refused .since* the Refoinia- 
tion. 

liiniacjr.kAi'iiY. — L. Tlioma.^sin, Tc/wv ct nova di^ilpUnu, pars. ji. 
iib. ii. tit. x~4 (.1705-1700); lA <hl)^on, C’et/e.Y iitrh ft I 

an^liaiiii, tit. v. cap. i. (1701) ; W. U. Hli-*, CaU ndar of* Kn()ifs in Ihr 
Vitpal /^eg7.v/en retatiny, in Crtal Ihiiu/n and Jrfland. vols. i. -vii., 
(London, ; .fohn Le New, luidi Ea'lcdac Attfjhuuaf 

(Osfoid^ ; R* Jehl), Rrpori of thf Ilampdfn C'/e.c (London, 

Sir K. J. Idiilliniorc*, KedvEuysih td Luw, pp. 30-47 (Lcaulon, 
jKt)5) ; art. “'riie C'cmfinnation of ;\iThbLhop,‘> and BLhop.s*' in the* 
(imrdian for January .*0, 1X07, pp. 100-107; “Judgment in the (iorc 
Ca.se,” in the Umrdh’in for February jj, 100.1, pp. -vt ff* 

CONFISCATION, in Roman law the sei/Aire. and transfer of 
private, property to the //.vr/^.v by the emperor; hence the appro- 
priation, under h'gal authority, of private property to the Stale. In 
common law the term embraces furlViturci ((j.vd 
goods, and escheat ((},vA in the case of lands, for crime or in 
default of heirs, (ioods may also be. ccmfiseatcd for bn*:u*hes 
of statutes relating to customs, c'.xcise or explos?v(*s. The word 
is used, jjopnlarly, of spoliation under legal forms, or of any secure 
of propc'rty without adc<|uate compc’asalicjii. (.S'cc (JoMrF.NS vrio.v. ) 

CONFOLENS, a town of south-western I'rance, caipital of 
an arrondiysemeni in the department of (diareiite, 44 in. N.Fk of 
Angouleme by rail. Pop. 2,04<>. 'J’he ancient town, with 

steep narrow .streets ocoupie.s a fine, situation on the Vicgine. which 
is cro.ssud by a 35th century bridge;. On the left, bank is the; nth 
(*entury church of St. iJartheletny. 'riio ruin<*<l custle and (he 
church of St. Maximo ft 5 lh century) arc on the right bank. Con- 
folens po.ssesses a subpn;f(;c( urc anti a tritmnal of first instance: 
laces find patn-r are made. 

CONFORMAL REPRESENTATION. Conformal geom*- 
ctry had its origin in the pnicttcnl 
problem of so mapping the earth's 
curved surface upon a Hat leaf 
of paper that differences of 
directions at any ptiint. of the 
surface shall I)c indicated by 
equal differences of direct ion 
at the corresponding point on 
the map. By the term conformal 
represoniniion (also called isog- 
onal, orthomorphtc) is under- 
stood any continuous mapping of one surface or region upon an- 
other, with a onedo-one correspondence of their points, and 
in such manner that corresponding angles in the two surfaces 
or regions are e<.|ual The term conjonn h due to Gauss, 
who referred thereby to the c<iu1valent property that correspond- 
ing infiftiti^imally small triangles on the two surfaces lend to 
tonforfn, approach similarity, when their dimensions ate in- 
definitely diminished. Thus suppoise ABC to be a small triangle on 
one surface formed by three intersecting curves, and the 

corresifionding triangle on a second surf ace. As B and C approach 



.J along BA anil C’.l, coircspoiniingly IV ami C’' will approach i' 
along BW and C’M'. Wlwn the t raiLsioniKif iuii b ruul'ormal, the 
sides of the rectilinear triangles -l/R' aiul .■iVTC'' tend lo become 
proiiortional, and the three angle;- of thi* two trivingies to be 
respectively equal. Consequently iht* angli; between the two 
cur\es meeting at .1 mu.st be equal (u tin* angle !»i‘tween the two 
corresponding curve.-> at A\ A net (»f intiniU'simai triangles closing 
atound J so u.*-* lo inal'.e upi a curvilinear {H'lygon encio^ing d, is 
lrall.^f()^■lned iuio a .‘-iiuilar ])olygnii around A\ 'i‘he ratio of inag- 
nilicatioii in iKe-.-ing fiaaii liie triangle.- jA J lo (hose at .*1' varies 
in general with I he ptK^iiien of -1. 

'] lie e;'rln‘-i kne-wn c^aiformai repre-enlal ion is the stereogra- 
phic pndeetifm ol I bpj larchns ( j'. 140 n.e > and Piolem)’ (r:. a.d. 
1501. Another e.irly iont.)nnal !epr(*M'ntativai was afforded by 
till* familiar Mercainr’s pH»jt*ctioii (i.tkSj. Nbu': Projec- 

iiio-s. \ 


Lamliert (17;.*) \\\i^ the iir.-{ lo ie«;k (he. gt'iK'rtil conformal 
repre.-entiition of tlu* earth’s .^iirtaet* on a pl.uu*, and Lagrange 
iiiX noted it., lemieitien with leiiu lions of the compie.x variable, 
in itScj lh(* Soi!e;y ol ."-it M'rii-cs ( 'epenhageii prv^po.vd ns prize 
subject “the general ^olnli^‘Il of the problem to so buikl the parts 
of oiu; givi*n surfate ujam anoiiu-r given surtme (hat the image 
shall be similar in it.^ smallest jtarls to the (surface) imaged.” 
d'he solution of thi.*^ jiroblein was obtaintMl ];y Chiuss and pub- 
li.^hed in 1,^25 in a memoir t C'u//e/ tcrl uv/ 7 ;.v, vol. 4 ) which marks 
the beginning of a general thi*ory (if conformal representation. 
'Phe next great ste(> was dm; to Rieiniinn ( kS 5<;), and among the 
imponanl cuntrihutors in the last 50 years Schwarz, and Klein 
should be particularly nu'ntiorieii. 

Conformal RepreserAarion in a Plane. — Jf the points of 
the ordinary pknu; are represented by c x p/y where 
the bilint'ur transforinaihm z' tec; I 7 ; ) {iz\-h) with real or 
compI(*x coefticient.s, transforms the plum* conformally upon itself, 
changing nrdes (indu.dve of .'-t might lines) into drcle.s. This 
transf<»rmation may be resuivt*<l inti) a jirotier succession of simpler 
elennmtary transfonnalions. vl;:., irat/.slaiiotis, rolaiiuns, inugni- 
ficauons, inversions and n tieotions on tht; axis of reals. The 
totality of the.se transformatitais and ih(;ir combintuious forma 
yrottfK any succession of them r<+ultiug in a single bilinear trans- 
tormatiiUL or the same with 2 replaced by its conjugate. In an 
inver.si<»n, and likewise in a reih't tion, the of the angle is 

n*v(*rsed; z.c., d<;ckwise angle.’^ an* diringtai into anli-clockwise 
angh'.s and vice ver^a. (‘orre.spondingiy two classes of conformal 
tran.^forniation.s are disiiuguidietl — those with and those without 
ch;mge id angle-statse. 

In his fanunt.s pyiurr^r Brnynim, Klein revealed how the dif- 
ferent hinds of geometry are a>.socia(ed eacli with a different 
(olledion or grunj) of transfor- 
mations. Each pnrlicular g<’om- 
etry is a .stttdy of the properties 
and theorems invariant under ap- 
plicatiou of all transformations of 
the grtnjp. Ordinary Euclidean 
geometry rests on tlie so-calh’d 
prmdpal groups which results in 
combining in all possible ways 
Iransktifms, rotaiioms, magnifica- 
tions and rellertions, and contains 
the theorems which are unaltered 
by these transformations. If 
with this group we combine all 
iuvtjrsioos of the plane with re- 
spect to its circles, wc obtain a .special conformal group, known 
as the group 0/ raciprocitl rudiL 

The general confornjal group of a pkue or plane region com- 
prises ail conformal transfonnalions into itself. Properties which 
arc unaltered under this group constitute a conformal geometry, 
which has been only fragmentarily developed. 

Consider a continuous reversible point-to-point transformation 
of the interior of a region of the ordinary (%y) -plane into the 
interior of a region of tlic («t,^^)-plane, by means of the functions 
u^u(x,y), v^vixyy) provided with continuous first derivatives 
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Cauchy -Ricmann differential equations, , 

dv civ 


It is easily established (sen W. F. Osgood, Lehrhuch der Funk- 
tioncntheoric) that the necessary and sufficient condition that the 
two regions shall thereby be built conformally one on the other, 
without change of angle-sense, is that u and v shall satisfy the 

_ dv 
dy dx^ 

the conformality censing only in the points where these derivatives 
are all zero. In other words, w^i{(x,y)-\~iv(x,y) must be an 
analytic function of in the region considered. Conformal 

geometry enters, therefore, into the very warp and woof of the 
theory of analytic functions. To obtain a conformal transforma- 
tion we have only to select any analytic function, w~f(z ) — for i 
instance, or sin c, — with restricted or unrestricted domain, 

and split the function into its real and imaginary parts, /(c) = 
n(Xfy)-\~iv(x,y) . The equations v=v(Xjy) then map 

any portion of the a-clomain, in which J(z) is analytic, into a cor- 
responding domain of the 7 £;-plane. The conformality ceases only , 
at the isolated points for which f\z) ~o. The ?c>-region may over- 
lap itself if too large a portion of the a-plane is taken, giving rise ; 
then to an overlapping Ricmann surface. 

By the analytic transformation w~-}(z) just indicated, families 
of orthogonal straight lines arc mapped into 

orthogonal families of curves in the (7^,7;) -plane, and likewise the 
curves v — into an orthogonal system in the (rr,y)-planc. 
For example, if /(s)“(A:-.|-:y)“, we get v^2xy, and 

the orthogonal system n—Ci, v — cn consisting of straight lines 
parallel to the axes of the -plane, is mgppcd into an orthog- 
onal system of equilateral hyperbolas, :ixy-=^c». This 

is perhaps the simplest method of securing orthogonal systems of 
curves, which are of fundamental importance in hydrodynamics, 
electricity and potenliai theory w^here the curves of one system 
are interpreted as lines of force or stream lines, and tho.se of the 
orthogonal system as cquipotentiai or level lines. 

Riemann’s Problem. — .In his inaugural dissertation (1851) 
Riemann proposed the problem w’hcther any simply connected 
region of a plane can be built conformally upon any other such 
region. This is undoubtedly the centra] problem in the con- 
formal geometry of the plane. To answer the question affirm- 
atively it is obviously sufficient to show that each of the regions 
can be mapped conformally upon a circle, Ricmann ^s proof of 
this fact was vitiated by the famous Dirichlct principle, later 
recognized to be true only under limilalions, and he failed to dis- 
tinguish between the problem of merely building their interiors 
conformally upon each other and the more complicated problem 
arising when their boundaries arc also brought under considera- 
tion. The lirst complole protif that the inierior (R) of any simply 
connected region, no matter how intricate its boundary, can be 
built conformally upon the inU-rior of a circle, was given by 
Osgood in 1900. If its boundary is a Jordan curve, it will simul- 
taneously be mapped continuously point-to-point on the perimeter 
of the circle (C. Carat heodory, article in Maih. ximi., Leipzig, 
1913). Satisfactory results r{‘garding the conformal mapping of 
doubly connected regions, etc., have been olitained by Koebc 
(1915-18). 

The uniqueness of the conformal Iransformation of the region 
(R) into the circle or its equivalent, the half-plane, can be secured 
in various ways, for instance, by rcciuiring that three boundary 
points of (R) shall pass over into three preassigned perimeter 
points of the circle or half -plane. The analytic function w^fiz) 
which effects the transformation is thereby uniquely defined. 
For example, the requirement that a rectangle £,£^£4 shall be 
built upon the half-plane of z above its real axis defines the ana- 
lytic function 

(wz) s I * 


dz 


V (z— eO (j8t— fia) fz— i5.i) 

in which ei, e*, are the points on the real z-axis (three of 
them arbitrarily selected) which correspond to the vertices 
^1; Ea, Ezi £* of the rectangle and at which the conformality of 
the representation breaks down. Properties of the function 
w=/(z) manifest themselves in the shape of the region (R), and 
accordingly conformal representation can be used for their study, 


In particular, it has been an invaluable aid in the development of 
the theory of hj^pergeometric, elliptic modular, and automorphic 
functions. 

Conformal Representation of One Surface upon Another. 
— It is easily established that any ordinary surface can be built 
conformally upon any other with, of course, the admission of 
points where the conformality ceases. For suppose the position 
of the points on one of these surfaces to be fixed by x=/i{n ,7^), 
x? — f2(u,v), then the formula for the length of arc 

on the surface has the form ds^==dx--)rdy'-{‘dz^==Rdn--{--2Fd‘i( dv 
’jrGdv-y in which £, £, G are functions of 7/ and v. Let ds^ be 

, - . . , Edu+Fdvi:iyl EG-F'^'-dv . 

resolved into its factors , m wliicn the 

V £ 

quantity under each radical is necessarily positive, i nasniuch as 
ds^ is positive irrespective of the relative values of du and dv. 
Let ,v) be the integrating factors by which we 

must multiply these two factors to make them complete differ- 
entials, and denote these differentials by d<j>(a , ^')± IpOifV); then 

takes the form > 1 ^ 0 ?!^ plotted as ordinary 

A“'T"/X 

rectangular co-ordinates in a plane, the corresponding arc in 
the plane is dsi = V dcj>-+d^'^. Since ds and dsi arc proportional, 
it follows that the surface is built conformally upon the plane. 
Similarly, the other surface can be built upon the plane. Then, 
since by Riemann^s theorem any two simply connected pieces of 
the plane can be built conformally the one on the other, it fol- 
lows that the two surfaces can be mapped conformally on each 
other, as .stated above. When isothermic co-ordinates 0,0 are 
used to fix the position of a point on one surface and likewise 
isothermic co-ordinates 0 i, 0 i on the other, 0+/0 is an analytic 
function of 0 i+ 70 i. 

A special case of note is that in which corrc.spondiiig infinitesi- 
mal arcs ds, dsi on the tw^o surfaces are not merely proportional 
but equal. The two surfaces arc then applicable one to the other; 
ix., they can be applied one to the other without stretching, some- 
what as we would roll a leaf of paper into a cylinder. Another 
important case is that in which a minimal surface is built con- 
formally on a sphere. This is accomplished very simply by draw- 
ing the normal at each point P of the minimal surface, and then 
taldng, as the corresponding point ?' on Lhe sphere, the point in 
which it is cut by a ray drawn through the centre of the sphere, 
parallel to the normal and like directed. In this and other 
cases the conformal representation is of value in studying the 
surface. 

Conformal Representation for a Space of Three or More 
Dimensions. — Quite contrary to what might be naturally ex- 
pected, the conclusions for two dimensions cannot lie carried over 
bodily to a space of three or more dimensions. According lo a 
notable theorem of Liouville the group of all conformal trans- 
formations for is identical with the group of reciprocal 

radii, that is, with the group resulting from combination of the 
principal group of rigid transformations (translations, rotations, 
magnifications and rellections) with inversions with respect to 
hyperspheres S (aci— (j— 1,2 - * «). Accordingly there 

is nothing analogous to Lhe conformal representation of a region 
of the z-planc upon a 7 £>-regioa by means of an arbitrarily selected 
analytic function 

Klein has pointed out a second noteworthy fact which is also 
without analogue in two dimensions, viz., for n>2 the conformal 
geometry of an Euclidean space of 7 j-dimensions is identical with 
the projective geometry of a hypcrsphcrc in dimensions 
which is transformed into itself projectiveiy in the most general 
manner. Various topics have been treated in conformal geometry 
of ^-dimensions such as the possibility of referring non-Euclideau 
to Euclidean space conformally, but the development must be 
regarded as fragmentary. 

BIBL10GRAPHY.--G. Hotouller, Binfiihrung in die Theorie der 
nalen Verwandschaften, verhunden mit Atmendungen avf mathefnat- 
ische Physik (i 88 a) ; A. R. Forsyth, Theory of Functions (i 803 ) J L. 
Biebcrbach, Binfukrung in die Conforme Abbildung (igx$) ; H. Lamb, 
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Hydrodynamics (1916) ; L. LichtcnsU^in, “Noucre Entwickluns: der 
Potential Theorie. Konformc Abbildunp:,’* in the Encyklopadie der 
M athvmalischcn Whsemcluifloh vol. ii. (1910) ; E. i'‘icard, Trait e 
d\inaly.u’ (^rd ed., 1922-25) ; W F. OsljoocI, Lchrhuch der Funktionen- 
theorie (3rd ed., 192S). — Conformal representation of one surface upon 
another: L. Bianchi, V orlcsun^'n uher I}ifJerential\^eometric (iSoq); 
A. Voss, “Ahbilclunji4 und AI)\vickeIun.i; zweier Flachen auf Kinander,” 
in the Jincvkl. der Math, fl'm , voi. iii. (looC); E P. Eisenhart, 
Differential Geometry (Boston, [QOq) ; G. Scheffers, A}2we?uh{n^ der 
Differential und Intei^ral-Rechnuny, auf Geometne ( 1022). — Conformal 
representation for a space of three or more dimensions: F. Klein, 
Hbhere Geometric (Gottiniien, iSo.O ; Fano, “Kuntinuierliche 
j'cometrische Gruppen,” in the iincykl. der Math. H'/V. , Vol. HI. 
(1907). (K. H.V. V.) 

CONFUCIANISM, a niislcadinf^r general term for the ttMch- 
ings of the Chinese classics upon cosmology, the social order, 
government, morals and ethics Confucius is not the founder of 
the system, but is the transmitter of the teachings of antktuity 
and the editor of some of the classics. Mencius (372-280 n.t\) 
interpreted the work of C'onfucius. C'oufucianism was Uirmulatetl 
in the flan dynasty (206 h.c.-ad. 221). In th<* tir.st century of 
our era the system came into contact with fhuldhism and under- 
went certain changes which were inler])rete(l by Uhu Hsi (1130- 
1200) and by Wang Yang Ming (1472-1528). Though the gov- 
ernment of the Manchu dynasty (1044-1012) made Ghti 
commentaries the standard, scholars al{ein})ted to restore the 
primitive teaching of C'onfuciu.s and the ancients but were hin- 
dered by the impact of the West upon Chinese culture. 

Cosmology. — Jn cosmology Confucianism starts out with an 
imiHTSonal cosmic em-rgy and principle which produced the yin 
and the ynuj*. the negative and the positive principles. These by 
their interaction produced Ideaven and Karth and all beings. 'Phe 
social order evolved from th(* universal order and niodei.s of gov- 
ernment, social life and morals existed in the univtT>al order as 
ideas or images. These w'erc I niusmit ted .as symbols to th(* saints 
and the sages and inttjrpreted and adapted by them to the needs 
of the people. 

Government. — ^Ti'he government was modelh*d upon that of 
the patriarchal family, the country being regarded as a large 
family. The emperor was considered as appointed by Heaven 
to be tbc father and the mother of the people and ruled as a 
benevolent patriarch. The conception of the State a.s an ab.stracl 
entity was nev(‘r devadoperl. The emperor was assist e-d by 
officials recruited from the people on the ba.sis of a <‘ivii examina- 
tion in the classics. They wen? arranged in ranks, oadi posses.s- 
ing certain rights and dulie.s and were bound together arul to the 
emp(Tor by «'i rigid ceremonial. The emjieror and ofln-ials united 
all the functions of government, Indug the priests, exeuitives, the 
law-makers aTid the judges. The g<?vernnn‘nl wa.s one of men j 
rather than of law's. 

Moral System. — ^The moral system start<‘d with the axiom 
that all men were by milure good, formulated by Mencius. A 
corollaiy^ to this was the dogma that goodm^ss i.s devolopetl by the 
study of the classic.^. Society was tlivided into five relations: 
ruler-subject, father-son, husband-wife, older brother-younger 
brother, friend-friend. The fundamental tht'ory underlying these 
relations wms that of reciprocity expre.ssed by the words, “'What 
you do not wish done to yourself do not do to the other man/' 
essentially the principle of the Golden Rule. 

The virtues were finally grouped under five: love, the root of 
all the others, corresponding to our word humanity in it.s old 
meaning; Justice, which ajisigns to each one his place and his 
duties and rights in that slatu.s; reverence, through which the 
rights are acknowledged and the duties performeil; wisdom, 
which discrinunate.s between good and evil; sincerity, which im- 
parts reality to all. The outstanding virtue wa.s filial piety, which 
also includes loyalty and is the outgrowth of reverence. 

As Ethics.— ^onfuciani.3m as an ethical system was a mixture 
of nature worship and ancestor worship. There were three classes 
of sacrifices under the last dyna.sty: the great sacrifices, namely, 
Heaven, Earth, the imperial ancestors and the gods of the grain 
and of the ground; the middle sacrifices, to the sun, moon, certain 
cultural heroes including Confucius and nature gods; the general 
sacrifices, performed entirely by the officials^ including cultural 
heroes, nature gods and departmental deities. To the people were 


left their ancestors and gods approved by the State. The em- 
peror as the high pri(*st of the nation worshipped Heaven at the 
winter solsiice and Earth at the summer solstice. The purpose 
of the worship was the consiTvatioa and the perpetuation of this 
system. 

Jn China the establi.shment of the republic in 1012 brought 
with it far-reaching changes. The reiatit)n between Heaven and 
the emperor upon which the government was l)ast‘d was aban- 
doned and the new idea that the people are the real rulers of 
China is being inculcated. C'nnfucianism ceased to be a State 
.system, though certain practice.s have survived. It has become a 
type of church ami is slowly trying to ctdlecl and organize its 
heritage. The new cult is being (established about Confucius. 
Religious toleration, however, is granted by the constitution and 
(’'onl'ucianism after over 2,000 years as the domimint State sys- 
tem is taking its place as one of the cults of China. Sec Con- 
i'- urn s. 

B mi. roGRAPH V - James Legge, The Chine.se Classics (1861-72); E. 
Faber, Systematical Di}ie.st ui the Dcctrine.s of Confucius, 2nd ed. 
(1002); C'hen I hang, 'The Economic Principles of Co 7 ifucius 
and his Schotd (New York, ion) ; articles, “C'oniuciani.sm” and ‘Ton- 
tuciiis," J. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iv. 

(ion); 1 >. T. Suzuki, A Hrief Unitary of Early Chinese Philosophy 
(lOit) : U. .\. (I lies. C(fnjuchinis 77 i a 7 id its Rivals (1015) ; Sir Charles 
Eiiol, Hindui\t 7 i and Huddhi.stn (1021); Hu Sluh, 7 'he Development 
of Loejcol Method in Ancient China (1022); J. P. Bruce, Cku Hsi, 
Philosophy of Ilufnan Nature i Using Li) ( 1022) ; hitroduction to Chu 
H.si and the Sun^ School oj Phdo.sophy (1923) ; A. Forkc, The World 
Cotu.cption of the Chine.se (1025). (L.H.) 

CONFUCIUS C.vSo or 551-478 the famous Sage of 

(“hma. lie was born, at cording to tlie historian Sze-ina Ch'ien, in 
the year 550 B.t\: according to Kung-yang and Kuh-liang, two 
earlier commentators on liis Atuials of Ln, in 551; but all three 
agree in the month and day as.signeii to hi.s birth, w'hich took place 
in winter. Hi.s clan name was K‘ung, and C'onfucius is merely the 
latinized form of K’ung Fu-tze, meaning ‘Hhe philosopher or mas- 
ter K*ung.’' lie was a native of the state of Lu, a part of the 
modern Shan-lung, embracing the prt‘sent department of Yen- 
chow and other portions of the province. Shuh-liang Heih, the 
fatluT of Confucius, wa.s commandant of the district of Tsow. 
Confucius was the son of lleih's old age. 

Heih died in the chiUPs third year, leaving hi.s family in strait- 
imed circumstances. Long afterwards, when Confucius was com- 
plimented on his acquaintance with many arts, he accounted 
for it on the ground of the poverty of hi.s youth. When he was 
live or six, people took notice of his fondue.ss for playing with 
his companions at seiting out .sacrifice.s, and at postures of cere- 
mony. He tells us hinrself that at Afltvn hi.s mind was set on 
learning; and at U) he was inarrifrd, — ^his wife being from his 
ancestral state of Sung. A son wa,s born in the following year; 
and ho had .subseijuently (wo daughters. Immediately after his 
marriage we find him employed under the chief of the Ki clan to 
whose jurisdiction the district of Tsow belonged^ first as keeper 
of stores, an<l then as superintendent of parks and herd.s. 

In his 22nd year Confucius established a school, not of boys 
to be taught the elements of learning, but of young and enquiring 
.spirits who wished to be instructed in the principles of right con- 
duct and government. He accepted the substantial aid of his 
dLsciples; but he rejected none who could give him even the 
smallest fee, and he would retain none who did not show earnest- 
ness and capacity. Thereafter, in 517 nt.c. two scions of one 
of the principal house.s in Lu joined the company of his disciples 
in consequence of the dying command of its chief ; and with them 
he visited the capital of the kingdom. There he examined the 
treasures of the royal library, and studied the mu.sic which was 
found in its highest style at the court. There, too, according to 
! Szc-ma Chlen, he had several interviews with Lao-tsze, the father 
of Taoism. It is characteristic of the two men that the latter, a 
transcendental dreamer, apixsars to have thought little of his 
visitor, while Confucius, an inquiring thinker, was profoundly 
impressed with him. 

On his return to Lu, in the same year, that State fell into 
disorder. The marquis was worsted in a struggle with his minis- 
ters, and fled to the neighbouring state of Ts*i. Thither also went 
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PORTRAITS OF CONFUCIUS 


1. Confucius and his favourite disciple, Ycn-lse, both carrying swords, 

from a rubbing of an engraving on stono dated A.D. 1563, after an 
earlier stone engraving dated 1107. Stylo of Ku K'al-chih, painter 
of the 4th century 

2. Centre panel of ‘‘Confucius at the ‘Apricot Altar/ a painting by 

Kano Tanyu (1602-1674), of the Kano school 

3. Confucius, after a rubbing of a stone engraving dated A.D. 1734 

In the Pel lln (the Museum of Inscriptions) at Sian. This portrait 
Is typical of those representing Confucius as a kind-hearted old 
gentleman. The large ears, a sign of sincerity, and the rather flat 
nose, curved inward, are characteristic of his appearance as usually 
described some centuries after his death, and these features are 
emphasized in most of his portraits 


4. Scene with inscription relating to the visit of Confucius to the court 
of Ch’u, where King Chao intended to confer on him as a fief the 
district Shu Shioh. According to the inscription, objections Nwere 
raised by one of the king's ministers, who asked the king if he had 
another ambassador as brilliant as Tzu Kung, a minister as learned 
as Yen Hui or a general as clever as Tzu Lu, all disciples of Confucius. 
Upon the king's admitting that ho had not, the minister pointed out 
that the Interests of Ch’u would be endangered If power were 
conferred on Confucius, who had these talented disciples to assist him; 
and the king was thus dissuaded from his purpose. The ox cart at 
the left is supposed to have carried Confucius In his wanderings 
through the provinces and Is depicted in many paintings of his (Ifo 
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Confucius, for he would not countenance by his presence the men 
who had driven their ruler away, tie was accompanied by many 
of his disciples. As they passed by the T‘ai mountain, the atten- 
tion of the travellers was arrested by a woman weeping and wail- 
ing at a grave. The sage stopped, and sent one o[ his followers 
to ask the reason of her grief. “My husband’s father,” said she, 
“was killed here by a tiger, and my husband also, and now my son 
has met the same fate.” Being asked why she did not leave so 
fatal a spot, she replied that there was there no oppressive Gov- 
ernment. “Remember this,” said Confucius to his disciples, “re- 
member this, my children, oppressive government is fiercer and 
more feared than a tiger.” 

He did not find in Ts'i a home to his liking. The maniuis of 
the State was puzzled how to treat him. The teacher was not a 
man of rank, and yet the prince felt that he ought to give him 
more honour than rank could claim. Some counsellors of the 
court spoke of him as “impracticable and conceited, with a thou- 
sand peculiarities.” It was proiioscd to assign to him a consider- 
able revenue, but he would not accept it while his counsels were 
not followed. Dissatisfactions ensued, and he went back to Lu. 

There for 15 more years he continued in private life, prose- 
cuting his studies, and receiving many acces.sions to his disciples. 
He had a difiiculL part to play wdth the different parlies in the 
State, but kept aloof from (hem all; and at last, in his sand year, 
he was made chief magistrate of the city of Chung-tu. A marvel- 
lous reformation, we are told, forthwith ensued in the manners of 
the people; and the marquis, a younger brother of the one that 
fled to Ts'i and died there, called him to 'higher oflice. He was 
finally appointed minister of crime, — and there was an end of 
crime. Two of his disciples at the same lime obtained influential 
positions in the two most powerful clans of the State, and co- 
operated with him. He signalized his vigour by the punishment of 
a great officer, and in negotiations with (he Slate of IVi he 
laboured to restore to the manjuis hi.s proper authority, and as 
an important step to thiit end, to dismantle the fortified cities 
where the great chief .s of dans maintained themselves like the 
barons of feudal Europe. “He .strengthened the ruler,” it is said, 
“and repressed the barons. A transforming Government went 
abroad. Dishonesty and dissoluteness hid their heads. Loyally 
and good faith became the charad(‘ristics of the men, and chastity 
and docility those of the women. He was the idol of the people, 
and flew in songs through their mouths,” 

But the marciuis of Ts‘i and his advisers saw that if Confucius 
were allowed to prosecute his course, the influence of Lu would 
become supreme throughout the kingdom, and Tsfl would be the 
first to suffer. A large comjjany of beautiful wofnen, trained in 
music and dancing, and a troop of fine horses, were .sent to Lu. 
The bait took; the women were welcomed, and the sage was ne- 
glected. Confucius felt that he must leave the State. The neglect 
of the marquis to send round, according to rule, among the, minis- 
ters portions of the flesh after a great sacrifici', furnished a plaus- 
ible reason for leaving the court. He withdrew, though very un- 
willingly and slowly, hoping that a change would come over the 
marquis and his counsellors, and a message of recall be sent to 
him. But no such message came; and he went forth in his 56th 
year to a weary period of wandering among various Slates. 

His Ideas of Government- — A disciple once asked Confucius 
what he would consider the first thing to lie done, if cnlriusted with 
the government of a State. His reply was, “The rectification of 
names.” When told that such a thing was wide of the mark, he 
held to it, and indeed his whole social and political system was 
wrapped up in the saying. He had told the marquis of Ts'i that 
good government obtained when the ruler was ruler, and the min- 
ister minister; when the father was father, and the son son. 
Society, he considered, was an ordinance of Heaven, and was 
made up of five relationships — ruler and subject, husband and 
wife, father and son, elder brothers and younger, and friends. 
There was rule on the one side of the first four, and submission 
on the other. The rule should be in righteousness and benev- 
olence; the submission in righteousness and sincerity. Between 
friends the mutual promotion of virtue should be the guiding 
principle. It was true that the duties of the several relations 
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were being continually violated by the passions of men, and the 
social state had become an anarchy. But Confucius had con- 
fidence in the preponderating goodness of human nature, and in 
the power of e.xample in superiors. “Not more surely,” he said, 
“does the grass bend before the wind than the masses yield to 
the will of those above them,” Given the model ruler, and the 
model people would forthwith appear. And he himself could make 
the model ruler. He could tell the princes of the Stales what 
they ought to be; and he could point them to examples of perfect 
virtue in former times. With his own lessons and those patterns, 
any ruler of his day, who would listen to him. might reform and 
renovate his own State, and his influence would break forth be- 
yond its limits till the face of the whole kingdom should be filled 
with a multitudinous relation-keeping, well-fed, happy people. 
“If any ruler,” he once said, “would submit to me as his director 
for 12 months, I .should accomplish something considerable; and 
in three years I should attain the realization of my hopes.” 

His Disciples. — His professed disciples amounted to 3,000, 
and among them were between 70 and So whom he described as 
“scholars of extraordinary ability.” The most attached of them 
were seldom long away from him. They stood or sat reverently 
by his side, watched the minutest particulars of his conduct, 
studied under his direction the ancient history, poetry and rites 
of their country, and treasured up every syllable which dropped 
from his lips. They have told us how he never shot at a bird 
perching nor fished with a net, the creatures not having in such 
a case a fair chance for their lives; how he conducted himself in 
court and among villagers; how he ate his food, and lay in his bed, 
and sat in his carriage; how he rose up before the old man and the 
mourner; how he changed countenance when it thundered, and 
when he saw a grand display of viands at a feast. He was free 
and unreserved in his intercourse with them, and was hurt once 
when they seemed to think that he kept back some of his doc- 
trines from them. Several of them were men of mark among the 
statesmen of the time. It was they who set the example of speak- 
ing of him as the greatest of mortal men. 

Thirteen years elapsed before Confucius returned to Lu. In 
this period were comprised his travels among the different States, 
when he hoped, and ever hoped in vain, to meet with some prince 
who would accej)t him as his counsellor, and initiate a Govern- 
ment that should become the centre of a universal reformation. 
Several of the princes were willing to entertain and support him; 
but for all that he could say, they would not change their ways. 

It was in his 69th year, 4i<3 b.c., that Confucius returned to Lu, 
One of his disciples, who had remained in the State, had been suc- 
cessful ill the command of a military expedition, and told the 
prime minister that he had learned his skill in war from the 
master, — ^urging his riicall, and that thereafter mean persons 
.should not be allowed to conic between the ruler and him. The 
State was now in the hand.s of the son of the marquis whose 
neglect had driven the sage away; but Confucius would not again 
take oflice. Only a few years remained to him, and he devoted 
them to the completion of hi.s literary tasks, and the delivery of 
his Utssons to his disciples. 

His Death. — ^The next year was marked by the death of his 
.son, which ho bore with equanimity. But on the death of hi.s 
favourite disciple, Yen TJwui, in 481 n.a, he wept and mourned 
beyond what seemed to his other followers the bounds of pro- 
jiriety, exclaiming that Heaven was destroying him. His own last 
year, 478 b.c., dawned on him with the tragic end of hi.s next* 
beloved disciple, Tze-Iu. Early one morning, wc are told, in the 
fourth month, he got up, and with his hands behind his back, 
dragging his staff, he moved about his door, crooning over; 

The great mountain must crumble, 

The strong beam must break, 

TIic wise man must wither away like a plant, 

Tze-kung heard the words, and hastened to him. The master 
told him a dream of the previous night, which, he thought, 
presaged his death. “No intelligent ruler,” he said, “arises to 
take me a.s his master. My lime has come to He took to his 
bed, and after seven days expired. He uttered no prayer, and be 
betrayed no apprehension. 
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When their master thus died, his disciples buried him with 
great pomp. A multitude of them built huts near his grave, and 
remained there, mourning as for a father, for nearl)' ihre(‘ years: 
and when all the rest were gone, Tr'.e-kung, the last of his favourite 
three, continued alone by the grave for another (K'riotl of the 
same duration. The news of his death went through (he Males. 
The man who had been neglected when alive seeniecl to l)ecome all 
at onte an object of uiihounded admiration. 

The grave of Confucius is in a large rectangh* M‘[>ara(t‘{I from 
the rest of the K'ung cemetery, outside the city id' K'iiih-fow. 
A magniticiuil gale gives admission to a line aven!U‘, lined with 
cypress trees and condmting to ih(‘ toiiil). a iargi* and lofty 
mound, with a mar!)l(‘ statm* in front, bearing lht‘ inscription 
of the tilli* given to Confuidus under llie Sung dynasiy. “'The 
most sagely ancient Tt'aclier; the all-at< oniplished, all-infoimed 
King.” A little in front of the lotnb, on the left and right, are 
smaller mounds over the gra\'es of liis son .nid giandson, irmii 
the latter of whom we have the remarkable (n'alise called Th^' 
Doctrine of the Mean. Ail over the place are imperial tablet.’^ of j 
ditfcTenl dynasties, with glowing Irifnih'S \o (he one man whom j 
('hina dedights 10 honour; and on the right of tin* gra^tl^on’s j 
mound is a small house said to mark liio phue ol llu* hut when? j 
Tze-kung passed his nearly five years of loving vigil. 'Fhe adjoin- , 
ing city is still the home of the K'ung family: and then* are .said ! 
to b{‘ in it some 40,000 or 50,000 oi the tlescenclams of iht* .sage. ! 

His Influence on China. — 'Flu? dynasty of (fliow fm.dly j 
perisherl two centuries iiiul a ({uarter after llu* death of the sage j 
at thi* hands of the lirst hi.storic empi*ror of the nation, — the tir.^i j 
of the dynasty of Is’iii, who ."wept away the fouudaiions of the j 
feudal S3^steni. State Jifter State went down bebire his blows, but j 
the name ami followers of Confucius w(‘re (he chief obstmles in 
his way. He made an efiorl to <l(*stroy the inmnoiy of the .sago 
from otf the earth, consigning to the tlarnes all the am ient hooks 
from which In* drew his rules ami examples (."ave onei, and bury- 
ing alive huiifireds of scholars who w(‘re n'ady to .s\v<‘ar by his 
name. Dut Coutucius coultl not he so extinguished. The tyranny 
of Ts'in was of .short duration, and the ne^t dynasty, that of lian, 
while entering into the new ('hina, found its .surest strength in 
doing honour to his name, and trying to gather up the wreck of 
the ancitml book.s. It is ditiicult to delermim* wdial tiien* wm.^ | 
about C'onfuciu.s to .sirure for him the inlluence w’hich he has | 
wielded. He left no writings in which he <jetaile<I tlu* i)nm iples (d* 1 
his moral ami .social system. The Doctrine of the Mean, liy fiis 
grandson d>a‘-.sze, and The iireat Learnuvj,, by 'Fsang Sin, the 
most jirofound, fierhnps, of hi.s disciples, give us the fullest inhu- 
mation on that .subji*ct, and conlain imany of his sayings. The 
lAin-Vii^ or Analects, “Hi.sc ourhcs and Dialogues,’’ is a ct>mpila- 
tion in which many of his disciples must have taken part, and has 
great value as a record of liis ways and utlerance.s; l)ut il.s chap- 
ters are mostly disjecta memhra, affording faint traces of any 
guiding method or mind. Mencius, Hsiin K'ing and writers c>f the 
Han dynasty, whose worLs, however, are. more or less apocryphal, 
tell us much about him and hi.s opinions, but nil in a loose ami 
unctmnccled way. 

The sage, probably, did not think it necessary Icj jml d<>wn many 
of his own thoughts in writing, for he .said of himself that be 
wa.s ‘"a transmitter, and not a maker/’ Nor did lay daim to 
have any Divine revelations. He was not lioni, he declared, with 
knowledge, }>uL was fond of antiquity, and (*arn(*st. In seeking 
knowledge there. The rule of life for nnm in ail their relations, 
he held, was to he found within them.selve.s. The right develop- 
ment of that rub, in the ordenng not, of the individuaJ only, hut 
of society, was to be found in the words and institutions of the 
ancient sages. 

China had a literature before Confucius, AU the monuments 
of it, however, were in danger of perishing through the disorder 
into which the kingdom had fallen. The feudal system that had 
subsisted for mote than 1,500 years had become old. Confucius 
did not see this, and it was impossible that he should, 

China was, in his eyes, drifting from its undent moorings, and 
the eispedient that occurred to him to arrest the evil was to gather 
up and preserve the records of antiquity, illustrating and com* 


mending (hem by hi.s own teaciiings. For rhi.s purpose he lectured 
to his disciples on the iiistorit's, poenn and ton.sliiutional works 
of the nation What he thii.s did ‘.va,"* ol ine.uimahle value to his 
own ('ountr^'iiH'n. and all other men are indebted to him for what 
they kimw of t'hina lief ore hi.- lime, though all the contents of 
the ancient works h.i\'e not come down to us. 

lie wrote, we an* told, a prei.au* to the Shn or Took of 

Historical DouinH^nts d'he pref.'n e in l:i((, only a schedule, 
Without .iiiy temark by (‘ontiitiiis himseil, gi\'ing the names of 
too books, (jf whiHi it KHisisled (if tliese we now ])osscss 59, 
the <»l(l('sj gtiine bauc to ihe ' ;rd u'niiiiy, jtk! (|u* latest dating 
in tilt* .sih (eiitui> n.f 'Flu- t n‘dibilils' of (he earlitT portions, 
and the i^em.Mnen.*-^ ot soN'eral ot (lu* dtuuments, have been 
(]U(‘.stinne(l. but the I oiled ion a*^ a whole ext eedingly valuable. 

d'ht* Shih hin,:, ov Amient Foems, as e.xi.ding in hi.s time, or 
(oin[»ili‘tl {)y him (as geiu'rally siateil. ct>ntrary to the evidence 
in the ta.se), (oiisistt*{I of i i piei rs, of which we possess 305. 
d'lie latent of (hem dates 5 .Sn yems nc., and the oldest of them 
a.'.tt'iids perhaps twelve centuries high<‘r It is iht* most interest- 
ing l)ot)k of am i(*nt poetry in tin* world, and many uf (he pieces 
me really tine balkub ('oiitm'ius was wtmt to say that he who 
was nt)t actjuaiiHed with tin* Shih was not tit to bi* conversed 
w’ith, ami that llu* study of it would produce a mind without a 
.singh* (ie[)rav(‘d thought. 'Fliis i- nearly all wt* have from him 
about the poems. 

Th(* IJ hi, or Kooks of Kites* and Ancient ('ereinonies and 
of Inslituticms, chii'lly of Ihe ('how tiynasty, have come down 
to IKS in a nmtiiated ct^hditiou 1'he\ an* sdll voluminous, but they 
were editeel, when recovered umiiT tlu* Han dynasty, with so many 
a<lditions, that it i,s hardly worth while to spt'ak of them in con- 
nedion with (.'onfui'ius, thougii much ol what was aihled to them 
is occupied with his history and sayings. 

Of all Die aiu'ient books not one wa.s mon* prized by him than 
the yi-hini\ or “'{he Kook of ('hangt's.” the rmlinient.s of which 
are a.ssignial to Fdih-hi about tin* 30lh ct‘ntury b,(\ Those rudi- 
nn*nts. how(‘ver, are nu*rely Da* 8 trigrams and (>.] hexagrams, 

composed of a wliole and a brok(*u line ( , j, without 

any tt-xi or e.xplanation of th<*m earlier than the rise of the Chow 
<lyna.s(y, 'I‘he leatluT thongs, by whidt the tablets of Confucius’s 
copy wt*re tied together, were thriu* worn out by hi.s constant 
handling He said that if hu life wa-re h‘ngthem‘d he would give 
sO year.N to (he .-luily of the 17 , and might then he without great 
faults. I'his has eomc* down to entin*. If not intonikid from 
the hr.-t for purpo.ses of divination, it was Mi us« d both before and 
after ('onfueius. and on that account it was <‘xr*mptcd, through the 
.suptT.stition of the engierpr of Du* 'Fs'in dyna.sty, frt»m the ilnmes. 
It i.s .supposed to give a theory of the phenomena of the physical 
universe, and of moral ami polir icnl principles by the trigrams and 
rhi‘ different lines and niunber.s of the hexagram.s of I'^uh-hi. 
Almost evi'vy sentt*nee in it is enigmatic. A.s now pubU.shed, there 
are always suhjoimal to it eertain appemiixes, which are ascribed 
to ('oniinius himself. Fylhagoras and hi* were cont(‘m})oraries, 
and in tht* fragments of the Samian philosophtT about the **cle- 
menus of numbers as the elements of realities” there is a remark- 
able arialogy w‘ith Jiituli of the 17 . 

A great (T and more svriou,s diihcully is presented by his last 
literary labour, the work claimed by hi’m a.s fifs own, and which 
ha.s already binm referred to more than once as the Annals of Lu. 
Its title Ls the C 7 / 7 //Z Chiu, or *‘S])ririg and Autumn,” Ihe events 
of every year being digested under the heads of the four seasons, 
two of which are used by Kynecdochc for tht* whole. Mencius 
held that the composition of the Ch^un Ch'iu was as great a work 
as Yu\s regulation of the waters of the deluge with which the Shu 
Kinpi commences, and did for the fare of society what the earlier, 
labour did for the face of nature. This work also has been pre- 
Kerved nearly entire, hut it is exce.s.sively meagre. The events of 
242 years barely furnish an hour or two’s reading. Confucius’s 
annals do not bear a greater porportion to the events which they 
indicate than the headings in our Bibles bear to the contents of 
the chapters to which they are prefixed. Happily Tso Klu-ming 
took it in hand to supply those events, incorporating also others 
with them, and continuing his narratives over some additional 
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years, so that through him the history of China in all its States, 
from year to year, for more than two centuries and a half, ties 
before us. Tso never chailengi‘.s (he text of the master as being 
incorrect, yet be does not warp or modify his own narratives to 
make them scjtiare with it; and the astounding fact is, that when 
we compare the events with the summary of them, wc must pro- 
nounce the latter misleading in the extreme, hien are charged 
with murder who witc not guilty of it, and base murders are re- 
lated as if they had been natural deaths. Villains, over whose 
fate the reader rejoices, are pat down as victims of vile treason, 
and those wlio dealt with them as he would have been glad to do 
are subjected to liorrihk; executions without one word of sym- 
pathy. Ignoring, concealing and misrepresenting are tlic charac- 
teristics of the Spring and Antiimn. 

And yet tliis work is the model for all historical summaries in 
China. The want of harmony between the facts and the state- 
ments about them is patent to all .scholars, and it is the knowl- 
edge of this, unacknowledged to themselves, which has made the 
literati labour with an astonishing amount of fruitless ingenuity 
and learning to find in individual words, and the turn of every 
sentence, some mysttadous indication of praise or blame. But 
the majority of them will admit no Haw in the sage or in his 
annals. His c.xample in (he book has been very injurious to his 
country. One almost wi.shes that critical reasons could be found 
for denying its authcniicity. Confucius said that “by the Spring 
and Autumn men would know him and men would condemn him.” 
It certainly obliges us to make a large deduction from our esti- 
mate of his character and oi the benoiiciarinlluencc which ho has 
exerted. The examinaiion of his literary labours docs not on (he 
whole increase our appreciation of hin\. Wc get a higher idea of 
the man from the accounts which his disciples have given us 
of his inlercourstj and conversations with them, and the attempts 
which they made to present his teachings in some sy.slcmatic 
form. If he could not arrest the progress of disorder in bis 
country, nor throw out princdples which should be helpful in 
guiding it to a better slate under some new constitutional system, 
he gave imporiant lessons f<jr the forination of individual char- 
acter, and the manner in which the duties in the relations of 
society should be <lischarged. 

The Golden Rule. — Confucius on several occasions gave his 
“golden rule” deduced from his study of man’s menial constitu- 
tion. “What you do not like when done to yourself do not do to 
others.” It has been said that he only gav(' the rule in a nega- 
tive form to give force to a ])o.sitive stal<‘ment. 

Another valuabk; contribution to ethical and social science 
was the way in which he inculcated tlix*. power of example, and 
the necessity of bernwolence and right (‘ousnc.ss in all who were in 
authority. He taught empliatically that a bad man was not fit to 
rule. As a father or u magi.stralo, he might wield the instruments 
of authority and punish the transgressors of hi.s laws, but no 
force would countervail the influence of his example. 

A few of his more characteristic sayings may here be given, 
the pith and point of which attest hi.s discrimination of character, 
and show the tendencies of his views; 

“What the superior man socks is in himself; what the small man 
seeks is in others.’* 

“The superior man is dignified, but does not wnmglc; social, hut 
not a partisan. Ho docs not t^romotc a man simply because of his 
words, nor does he put good words aside because of the man.” 

“A poor man who does not ilatter, and a rich man who h not 
proud, are pjissablc characters; ])ut, they are not e<^u;d to the poor 
who yet are cheerful, and the rich who yet love the rules of propriety.” 

“Learning, undigested by thought, is labour lost; thought un- 
as^ted by learning, is pcTilous.*’ 

“In style all that is required is that it ci>nvey the meaning,” 

“Extravagance leads to insubordination, and parsimony to mean- 
ness. It is better to be mean than insuburdinatc.” 

A man can command his principles; principles do not master the 
man.” 

“The cautious seldom err.” 

Sententious sayings like these have gone far to form the ordi- 
nary Chinese character. Hundreds of thousands of the literati 
can repeat every sentence in the classical books; the masses of 
the people have scores of the Confudan maxims, and little else 
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of an ethical nature in Iheir memories, — ^and with a beneficial 
result. 

His Ethics and Philosophy. — Confucius laid no claim, it has 
been seen, to Divine I'cvelalions. Man as he is, and the duties 
belonging to him in society, were all that he concerned himself 
about. Man's nature was from God; the harmonious acting out 
of it was obedience to the will of God; and the violation of it 
was disobedience. But in affirming this, there was a striking dif- 
ference between his language and that of his own ancient models. 
In the King the references to the Supreme Being are abundant. 
With Confucius the vague, impersonal term, Hea\'en, took the 
place of the Divine name. 

There were, we arc told in the Aiialt'cts, four things of -which 
he seldom spoke — extraordinary things, feats of strength, lebci- 
lious disorder and spiritual beings. Whatever the institutions of 
Chow prescribed about the service.s to be paid to the spirits of 
the departed, and to other spirits, he performed reverently, up to 
the letter; but at the same time, when one of the iviinisters of 
Lu asked him what constituted wisdom, he replied: “To give 
one’s self earnestly to the duties due to mtm, and while respecting 
spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, — that may be called 
wisdom.” Again, “While you cannot serve men,” he once replied 
to the inquiry of Tzc-lu, “how can you serve spirits?'’ The oracle 
of Confucius was equally dumb on onother question. ‘AVhile 
you do not know life,” he said to the same enciuirer, “what can 
you know about death?” 

Jlis teaching was thus hardly more than a pure secularism. He 
had faith in man, man made for society, but he ciitl not care to 
follow him out of society, nor to present to him motives of con- 
duct derived from the consideration of a future .state. Good and 
evil would be recompensed by the natural issues of conduct within 
the sphere of lime, — ^if not in the person of the actor, yet in the 
persons of his descendants. Confucius never appeared to give 
the eviLs of polygamy a thought. He mourned deeply the death of 
his mother; but no generous word ever passed his lips about 
woman as woman. Nor had he the Idea of any progrcs.s or regen- 
eration of society. It was no doubt the moral element of his 
leaching, springing out of his view of human nature, which at- 
tracted many of his di.sciple.s, and still holds the best part of tht; 
Chinese men of learning hound to him; but the conservative 
tendency of his lessons — nowhere so apparent as in the CZ/'an 
Chdu — is llie chief reason why succes.sive dynasties have delighted 
to do him honour. (J. Lk,; X.) 

Bujlio(;kai’jiy.— “J, Legge, The Life and Truckings of Confucius, 
voL i. of The Chinese Classics, 3 vols. 2nd ed„ if 50 y- 7 C)') ; 

G. von der Gabelcntz, Confucius und seine Lekrr (Leipzig, iK.SS) ; 
R. K. Douglas, Confucinnhw and Taoidsm M. von Brandt, 

Die (hinesischc Philosaphie und der Siaats-Confucianismus (Stuttgart, 
1S9S); H. A. Giles, “Confucianism hi the Nineteenth Century” in 
Great Religions of the World (icjoi), and Confucianism and its Rivals 
(19T5) ; W. E. Soot'hill, I'he Analects of Confucius (1910), and 7 Vi(J 
Three Religions of China (1923); Then Huan-Chang, The Kcononm 
Principles of Confucius and his School; Columbia tiniv. Studies in 
Hist. Kcon. and Pulilic Law% vols, xliv. and xlv, (ton) ; J. J. M. de 
Grooi, Religion in China (1912); Wang Ching Tao, Confucius and 
New China (Shanghai, 19x2), and “Konfurius und seine StaatsidtuV’ 
in Mitteilungen dcs Seminars fiir OrimtaliKchc Sprachen, jahrg. XVI, 
toil r (1913); M, M. Dawson, The Ethics of Confucius dOLS); 
W. J. Clennell, The Historical Development of Religion in China 
(i 0 i 7 ;^ 3 nd rev. cd., 1926); O. Franke, Sfitdien %uy GesMehtc des 
konfnztanischen. Dogmas und der chinesischm SinaisreUgiem, bd. L of 
Abkandhmgeii aus dem Gchkt dor Auslandskmide, (Hamburg, 1920). 

C0NG6 D’^LnUE, a licence from the Crown in England 
! issued under the great seal to the dean and chapter of (he cathedral 
church of the diocese, authorising them to elect a bi.^iop or arch- 
bishop, as the case may be, upon the vacancy of any episcopal or 
archiepiscopal see in England or in Wales. According to the 
Chronicle of Ingulphus, abbot of Crowland. who wrote in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, the bishopric.s in Englancl hail bc;en. for 
many years prior to the Norman Conciuest, royal donatives con- 
ferred by delivery of the ring and of the ]')astoral staff. Disputes 
arose for the first time between the Crown of England and the see 
of Rome in the reign of William Rufus, the pope claiming to dis- 
pose of the English bishoprics; and ultimately King ]ohn, by his 
charter Ut Uberae sunt eleciioncs totius Anglke (1214), granted 
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that (he hi.-^hops should l>e elecfcvd fret*!}’ by (he deans ami (haplers 
of (he cathediai thurchcs, provided ihe royal permission was first 
asked, anrl (he H)\al asscid was re(|uin‘d after the election This 
arrangement was Lonfinned hy siihsi'cjuent statutes passed in the 
reigns of Edwanl 1 . ami Edward HI. respeclively, and the practice 
was ultimately settled in its t)resent form hy the statute Payment of 
Annates, etc., i5o^. According; to Ihe provisions of this statute, 
upon the avoidance of any episiO[)aI se(‘, the dc'an and (ha{)ter of 
the cathedral church are to certify th(' wnaiicy of the si‘e to tht‘ 
Crown, and to pray that (hey may l>i‘ allowed to proci'ed to a new 
eletlion. Tlie C'rown thereupon f.;raiits to the dean and ihapltT its 
licentt* undei the great seal to ehu t a new hishoi), at companied hy 
a lettta* missive containing tiie nann* ol' l}it‘ perstjn whom the dean 
and rlKij)ti‘r are to elect. The <l<‘an and ehaptm* are thereupon 
hound to elect the person so naim'd hy the (Town within 12 days, 
in default ot whii'h the Crown is empowered hy th(‘ sta(iilt‘ to nom- 
inate hy li'tters patent siu'h [kt.soii a.s it ma\' think fit, to tin' vat ant 
bishopric. LIpon (lie return of (hi* (‘Ii'ction of the new bishop, the 
metropolitan is ref|uired hy the (Town to e.xamine and to eonlirrn 
the election, and the metropolitan's coniirmation gives lo ihe elet- 
lion its canonical com{)letene.s.s. In ca.se of a vacant y in a ini‘lro- 
politii'al see, an episcopal commission is aiipoinled by tlu- guaniians 
of the si>iri(ualilies of the vai;»nt see to (ontinn the election of 
thei new metropolitan. (.SVe ('oxMRM.vrinx ok IiISUoics ) 

CONGLETON, HENRY BROOKE PARNELL, isr 

Baron ( i 776 *-iS.| ^ ), was tlu' second son of Sir John (‘ariiell. He 
w'as educated at Eton and Cambridge h’rom ht* was n*- 

turne.cl to [larliainent for (Jueeu’s (‘ounly, and from foi" 

iHindce. He was niised to the peerage in 1841 as Baron ('ongle* 
ton of Congleton, hut in 1S4J, lie ctmimiKed suicidi* He was a 
Jibcral Whig, lieing commi.ssioiier ot ihe treasury for Ireland in 
i8o6, si'CTctary at war in and paymaster <d' Ihe forct'.s 

and treasurer of the ordnance and navy from i.S^^5~4i. Hi.s niosL 
important treatise is that (hi FbtaiKhil Rrfdnii { iS.^o). 

CONGLETON, municipal borough, ea.-^l Chohire, ICngland, 
on the. L.M.S.R. Si m, S S.W of .Mai ciesfield l*<»p t t 
12,885. It is in a deep ’.alley, on the hanks of the Ham*, a trib- 
utary of th<i Weaver, with an imijortnnt ‘‘gap'" througli the Pen- 
nines behind. 

(.‘ongleton (Coit^uUon) wa.s held in l>oim*sday by 3 high, earl 
of Che.ster. in the 13! h century, the manor passed to Henry, 
car] of Lincoln, who hy a charter dated 12S2 declared the town 
a free borough, with a gild merchant. This thnrttT was <011- 
firmi'd hy succt.'ssive sovereigns, with additional privileges, 'Hie 
governing charter, which hekl force until the Municipal ('orpora- 
tioii Act of wa.s granttal hy James I. in i62.p ("barters 

were also granted hy Charles 31 . and (leorge l\\ In 1.182 Henry, 
earl of Lincoln, ohtaiiuid a Salur<lay market and an eight days’ 
fair. In r;u 1 a Tuesday market is merit ione<l, and a fair at the 
feast of St. Martin. Henry VL granted a fair at the feast of SS. 
Philip and James. James I. confirmed these and granted one on 
the Thursday before (Jui«(iuagi\siina Sunday, Omglelon suffereil 
severely from the plagues of 1603 and The grammar .school 

was in existence as early as r55.v Tn the ihih and 17th centuries 
the leather laces known as *‘("ougle<on points"’ were in high re- 
pute. The town manufactures silk, wliich was introdiued in 
J752 by a Mr. I*altison of London, Coal i.s raised, and the oth**r 
industric.s include weaving, hnishhig, slitdiing. etc., of texule.s, 
agriculture and tobacco making. (.V>nglet<)n i.s .served by the 
Macclesfield canal. It Is in the Maedesfidd Parliaiuealary Di- 
vision of Cheshire. Area, 2,572 acres. 

CONGLOMERATE, in petrology, the term used for a 
coarsely fragmental rock consisting of rounded pebbles set in a 
finer grained matrix (from the Lai. roiin/omrrare, to form into a 
bail, glomus, glomoris; so also the general term ‘Tonglomt'ration” 
for a miscellaneous collection of things gathered together in a 
mass). If the pebbles are angular, the rock is termed a bneda 
(q.v.). Conglomerate is thus merely consolidated gravel or 
shingle. The coarser constituents have attained their present 
rounded shapes by weathering and by attrition during transport 
by streams and the waves and currents of the sea. Their sisse 
varies considerably; occasionally they are 10 or 20ft. in diameter, 


but are u.sually a foot or less. Quartzites, cherts and flints, and 
vein-(|uartz being among tlu* hardt'sl and most duralde of all 
rocks, are .specially abundant in coiigloinerates; hut granite, 
gneiss, samisione and limestone art' also of freijiieiU occurrence. 
Although conglomerates occur in geological formations of all 
ages, they a considerable thickness only in the Palaeozoic 

rocks in Britain. In the old retl .sandstone of Si'otland, for ex- 
ample, they are thousands of lei't in thickness and consist largely 
of houldeis of andesiU', granite, t|uar{/ili*, gneiss, vie. 

The niatri.v in which the pebbles are I'lnhedded is usually formed 
of sandy material lemented hy a siliienus. ferruginous, calcareous, 
dokniiitic or < laye>' bond "I'lie “BroiLram" of the North of 
iMiglaiid is a well-known T^'rniian liniesf one-conglomerate. The 
Holomitic conglonierati' of tfie Bristol (li.^tritt i.s a similar rock 
of I'li.'i.-^sii' age. 'Phi' ])rhhle-heils of thi' Bunter ('Frias) are a 
wduahle sourn' of undt'rgiound water-supply. For CVush-con- 
glomer.ne ,scf BRM'riA. (P. G. il. B.) 

CONGO, formerly known as Zaire, the largest, of the rivers 
of Africa and excecdial in size among the rivi'rs in the world by 
the Amazon only. 'Fhe Congo has a length of fully 3,000 m. and 
a tlrainage area t'.stimated at i,.p'5.ooo .sij m , uilh a diameter of 
.some 1.400 m. eitlier way. 'Phis \ast area iiu hides the equatorial 
Isisin of C'eutral .\frica aiui much of the surrotiniling plateaus. 
West and north the (’ong<» basin is hounded hy com{xiratively 
narrow hand.^ of higher ground, while east and south the drainage 
area of Ihe river includes considera];le [lortions of the high 
jjlateau of east and .smith (‘entral Africa. 'Flu* main drainage of 
the ( ‘ongo sy-tian is tlnis north and wi*st. and thi'.si* two directions 
dominate the great Ixnv-like swet'p of the main stri'am before 
h is defleded soutli on approai hing the western highlands, 
through whidi it fuiall)' fi»ries a way to the Atlantic Ocean. 
From (he high lands of the soiitli and t*ad in which the head- 
.st ream** of the Conuo have their origin, the land falls in a succes- 
sion of ste{>s, generally rnarbal hy gorges or rapid.s in the upt)cr 
< ourM's of iht* stifaiiis, Beside,< the main slrt'.'im nio.st of the 
aiiluent.s are na\igahle for considerahie distar\c<*s; in all there are 
over h.ouo m. of navigable water in the ('ongo basin tind 20,000 m. 
of o\‘erhaiigirig wooiltnl hanks On the Congo alom* are over 4,000 
i.slaufis, m.any of < onsideralde length — .some Fifty of them are 
oxer ten mik's long. The vohrmt' ol water poured into the 
Atlantic is ('ahulated at 1,200,000 cubic ft. or more per second. 

Head-.streams, — 'Fhe easterly head-.st rt'arns are regarded gen- 
erally as marking (he iriu^ course of the partrnt river. The most 
reniiHe of these rivers i.s Ihe (,’hainht'zi, which ri.ses (in British 
territory) on the southern slope of ilie plateau between lakes 
.\yasa anti "Fanganvikrt a) an elevation of about. 6,000 feet. The 
watershed is fornuMl by the crest of the plateau, and i.s perfectly 
di'stinguishahic, .save at a .s[)<)t called ikimfl):!, about half-way 
heiwi'eii the laki'S, wlierc is a .swamp whidi drains to both the 
.\ilanfk' and tin* Indian oteans. 'Fhe C’hainht^zi source is in 9° 6' 
S , 31 ' 20' E. its chief tributary, the Karungu, rises in 9“ 50' S., 
33'' 2' E. After the junction c»f the Kartingu and Chambezi the 
river flows in a south-westerly direction through a fairly fertile 
lountry. In its lower counse it pa.sse.s through papyrus marshes, 
and dividing into .several channels, enters the vast swamp which 
adjoin.s the .stmthern part of Lake Hangweulu (q.v,). The river, 
known as the Luapuiu (Great Kivt'r), which issues from this 
.swamp is a continuation uf tht^ (,'^hamhezi. The Luapula on 
leaving the swamp bt*n<ls W'est and then south and approaches the 
vvaier.sheft of (lu^ Zambezi. The source of its most southern 
aFtltuud, arul thercfcire ihc most southern point in the Congo 
basin, is approximately in 13"" 30' S. Turning north the Luapula 
precipitates itself dcAvn the Mumhatuta ,(or Mambirima) falls 
(12’' S*. JS'^ K.'), Ihe thunder of which can be heard on a 

still night for 8 or 9 miles. The river, the width of which varies 
fnmi 250 to 1,200 yd,, is almost unnu vigable until below the 
Johnston falls, a scries of rapids extending from 10' to 10® 
30' S. Below the falls the river is navigable by steamer all the 
way to Lake Mweru — a distance of roo miles. Before entering 
Lake Mweru (q.v.), too m. below the Johnston falls, the Luapula 
again passes through a swampy region of deltaic character. The 
1 river (known now as the Luvua) makes its exit at the north-west 
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corner of the lake, and bending westwards, passes across the 
zone of the Kebara and Mugila mountains, falling during this 
interval nearly i,ooo feet. In about 6*^ 45' S., 50' E. it joins 

the Kamolondo (otherwise Liiala])a), the main western branch 
of the Congo, which, as it Hows in a broad level \ alley at a 
lower level than the eastern branch, is held by some to be the 
true head-stream. 

The Kamolondo is formed by the junction of several streams 
having their source on the northern slope of the south-central 
plateau as it dips towards the equatorial basin. The streams 
flowing south from it l)elong to the Zambezi basin, but the water- 
shed is not everywhere cl(‘arly detim'd. There i.s, however, no 
connection between the Zambezi and Congo systems. The Lualnba, 
also known as Nzilo, which is liie main .stream of the Kamolondo, 
rises at an altitude of 4,700 ft., in 26"" 40' E , jnst north of 12° S. 
East of the Lualaba — between it anr] the Luapiila — rises the river 
Lufira. With many windings the J^ualaba and Lufira pursue a 
generally northerly direction, pa.ssing through the Mitumba range 
in deep gorges, their course being broken by rapids for 40 or 50 
miles. Below Konde rapids in 20' S. the Lualaba is, how- 
ever, free from obstructions. (Just above the last of the series 
of rapids it is joined by the Lubudi, a con.sidenil)le river and the 
westernmost of the Kamolonflo aftluents.) Between the rapids 
named and 7° 40' S. its valley is sluddi'd with a chain of small 
lakes and backwaters. In the rainy season the whole region be- 
comes a marsh; various grasses, especially papyrus, form floating 
islands, and the conditions gtuienilly recall the sudd region of 
the Nile. In a])out S° 20' S. tlie Luala])a and Lufira unite in one 
of these marshy lakc.s — Kisale — through which there is a navi- 
gable channel. The region watered by tht‘se Wiistern head-streams 
of the Congo inchides Katanga and olhtT (Iistrict.s, which are 
among the most valuable parts of the Belgian Congo. For prac- 
tical purposes navigation rlown stream begins at Bukama, in 
about 9° 50' N., the Lualaba there being some 300 yd. wide and 
10 ft. deep. Bukama is in railway connection with Cape Town 
and with the lower Kasai. 

The Upper Congo or Lualaba. — After the junction of the 
Luapula (Luvua) and the Lualaba (Kamolondo) the united 
stream, known as the Lutihi])a or Lualaba-Congo, and here over 
half a mile wide, pursues a nor(h-north-w(*st cour.se low'ards the 
equator. The I)ia rapids, some 300 m. below the Konde rapids, 
are the first o])St ruction to navigation encountered. A mile or 
two lower down the Lualaba pa,.sses ilirough a narrow gorge 
called the Porte d’Knfer. From this point to as far north as 
3° 10' S. the course of the river is interrupted ])y falls and rapids. 
In this part of its course the C'ongo bcicomes a majestic river, 
often over a mile wide, with Hat wooded banks. Between the 
junction of the two main upper hranch(^s, about 1,700 ft. above 
the sea, and the first of the Stanley falls (1,520 ft.), the fall of 
the river is less than. 200 ft., in a distance of 500 m. Of the 
tributaries it receives in this section the Lukuga connects Lake 
Tanganyika with the (^ongo system (sea Ta-N'CanyiivA). 

Stanley Falls. — Stanley falls, which mark the termination 
of the upper Congo, begin a few miles south of the equator. At 
this point the river forsake.s the northerly course it has been 
pursuing and sweeps westward through the great eciuatorial basin. 
The falls consist of seven cataract .s extending along a curve of 
the river for nearly 60 miles. They are not of great height — 
the total fall is about 200 ft. — ^l)Ut they effectually prevent navi- 
gation between the waters above and those below except by 
canoes. The Hrst live cataracts are near together; only g m. 
separate the first from the fifth. The sixth cataract is 22 m. lower 
down, and (he seventh, the most formidable of all, is 26 m, below 
the sixth. The fall, divided into two portions by an islet, is 800 
yd. wide. The channel is narrowed at t.he foot of (he fall to 
some 450 yd by an island close to the left bank; on the right 
bank is the island of Wane Rusari (2 m. long by i m. broad), 
separated from the mainland by a channel 30 yd. wide. The 
fall is only about 10 ft.; but the enormous mass of water, and 
the narrow limits to which it is suddenly contracted, make it 
much more imposing than many a far loftier cataract. 

The Middle Congo. — ^Below Stanley falls the Congo is un- 
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broken by rapids for gSo m., and is navigable throughout this 
distance all the year round. The river here makes a bold north- 
westerly curve, attaining its most northerly point (2° 13' 50" N. ) 
at 22° 13' E., and reaches the equator again after a course of 
630 m. from the falls — the distance in a direct line being 472 
miles. For another 250 m. the river flows south-westerly, until at 
Stanley pool the limit of inland navigation is reached. For the 
greater part of this section the Congo presents a lacustrine char- 
acter. Immediately below the falls the river, from i to i m. 
broad, flows between low hills, which on the south give place to 
a s’wampy region, the river-bank marked by a ridge of clay and 
gravel. After receiving the waters of the Aruwimi — 130 m. below 
the falls — the Congo broadens out to 4 or 5 m.; its banks, 
densely wooded, arc uniformly low, and the surface of the water 
is studded with alluvial islands and innumerable sanclbimks. The 
velocity of the current decreases as the waters spread out, though 
there is always a channel from 4^ to 5 ft. deep. About 100 m. 
below the Aruwimi confluence the Loika or Itimbiri joins the 
main stream from the north, the Congo narroAving considerably 
here, owing, it is supposed, to the matter deposited by the Loika. 
At two or three other places lower clown, the river is contracted 
to 21 or 2 m. as a result of a slight elevation in the ground, but 
for a distance of 500 m. no real hill is met with. 

On the southern curve of the horseshoe bend are found the 
largest islands of the Congo — ^Esumba, 30 m. long, and Nsumba, 
50 m, long, and over 5 m. across at its broadest part. At this point 
the river from bank to bank is 9 in. wdde. Opposite Nsumba, the 
Mongala, a northern aflluent, enters the main stream, whilst 
lower down (just north of the equator) the Lulanga, Ikelemba 
and Ruki rivers, southern tributaries, mingle their black winters 
with the dark current of the Congo. Thirty miles south of the 
eciuator the river is joined by the Uhangi (c/.n.), its greatest 
northern affluent. Here the Congo is fully 8 m. wide. Oppo.site 
the Ubangi confluence is the mouth of a narrow channel, some 
10 m. Jong, which connects the Congo with Lake Nlomba, a sheet 
of water about 23 m. long by 8 to 12 broad. In flood time the 
water flows from the Congo into the lake. Immediately below 
ferruginous conglomerate hills of slight eminence reduce the 
river to a width of less than 2 m., and in comparatively close 
succe.s.sion arc two or three other narrow's. With these exceptions 
the Congo continues at a width of 5 to 6 m. until at 2^ 36“^ S. it 
abruptly contracts, being confined between steep faced hills. 

This stretch of the river, known n.s the “Chenal,” is 1 25 m. long 
and is free from islands, though long reefs jut into the .stream. 
Its width here varies from 2 m. to le.ss than 1 mile. About 40 m. 
after the Chcnal is entered the Ka.sai ((/.v.), coming from the 
south, empties its brick-coloured waters at right angles into the 
Congo through a chasm in the hills 700 ycl. wide. The confluence 
i.s known as the Kwa mouth. The Chenal ends in the lake-like 
expansion, of Stanley pool, 20 m. long by 14 liroad. The middle 
of the pool is occupied by an island (Ilamu) and numerous sand- 
lianks. The banks offer considcralile variety in character. On the 
north bank are the Dover cliffs, so named by H. M. Stanley 
from their white and glistening appearance, produced, however, 
not by chalk but by silver sand. On the .south side stands the 
great red cliff of Kallina Point (about 50 ft. high). Rouml the 
point rushes a strong current •jl- knots an hour, ciilTicuit to stem 
even for a steamer. On the northern bank of the river at the 
western end of the pool is Brazzaville, the capital of French 
Equatorial Africa. South of the pool, hills, low but .steep, reappear, 
and 4 m. lower down begin the cataracts wliich cut off the middle 
Congo from the sea. Some 300 yd. above the first of these 
cataracts is Leopoldville, the capital of the Belgian Congo Colony, 
connected with the lower river at Mutadi by railway. At Stanley 
pool the elevation of the river above the sea i.s about 800 ft., 
a fall of over 500 ft. in. the 980 m, from Stanley falls. The 
velocity of the stream in the middle Congo varies considerably. 
At the Aruwimi confluence the rate is' from 300 to 350 ft. a 
minute; in the broader .stretches lower down the current is not 
more than 200 ft. a minute. I'hrough the Chenal the puce is 
greatly accelerated, and as it flows out of Stanley pool the current 
is not less than 600 ft. a minute. 
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The Lower Congo. — The cataract's below Sianicy pool are 0“ INF., 24° ro' E. ll hiH a of dvor 700 m., rising in 

caused by the river forcing its way throuji;li the mountains whiih iieariyc^' S. it llows ^outh to north, tlie uo'eater part of its course 
run paraUel to the w(‘Stern coast of the continent. About .so bcin.i,^ para lit ‘1 to and from 40 to Ko m. wvA of the upper Congo, 

main rapids are dislini^uished, and in 215 m the river falls Soo For the ia.^l joo m. it i.- naviual)Ie In* stt‘amers. Below the 

feet. The hij^hland.s (known as the Serro do Crystal) consist of niontii of the i.omami there is a Jon.u .si reft h with no .southern 
two mountain zones with an intermediate zone t)f tower (‘levaliun tributary, a.s tiie fire. it ]>ia:n within the C onj^o bend is drained 
The passage of this intermediate zt>ne is marked by a fairly by streams llowin/r in tfu same diiaa'tion .is the middle Congo- 
navigable .stretch of river exl ending from iManyanga to isangila, east to we.st. 'Fhe Biiianga (t)r Lulongoi, al)oul 400 m. long, 
a distance of 70 m. The last rapid i.s a little ainn'c Matatli, whence (‘ntt*rs in o" 40" lN., ia"' rf»' K 'Fhe main luanch of the Ruki or 
the river is navigable for large ve.sseE to the .sea, a distance of Jiiapa, whit h enters a little north tif tln‘ tsjuafor in 18° 21' E., 
about 85 miles At Matadi the river widens (uit into an estuaiy lu.-v its ri.se betwe(*n .".j ‘ and Iv and al)out .-5'^ S., in the 
with many inangrove-bonlerecl cri'eks ami forest-clad islands of svva.mj)y region I ra verged l)> the lamiami. It i.s aliout 600 m. long 
a deltaic eharacter. '.rhis estuaiy is traversiai by a dt*ep canon, and lias two large southern t rilmlaries. A li‘\v niih‘s above the 
in which soundings of i)00 ft. have been obtained. The mouth of Kiiki Kmllueme the Ikeleniba (.-ome 1^0 m. in haigth) Joins the 
the river is in 6" S. and 12'" 20' E. The canon or gully is (on- t'ongcj. 'Fhe Lulaiiga, Ikelmnb.i and Ruki, and their .suh-sl reams, 
tinned into the oiien sea for o\'er 100 m., with depths as mmli ' ha\A bet v\(‘en t hem ov(‘r i ,000 m ot iia\igabje wattu-s. No rapids 
as 4,000 ft, below the general level of the si'a (loor. Just below * intenept (h<*ir cour-^i^ 

jVfalaili, \vhere the width of the ri\iT i.s about halt a mil(‘. depth.'' i Exploration. — I'nliki* the Nile* lluTeare no c la. ssic associations 
of 270 and .^<)0 ft. have* been found, the. current lieu* running j with the* Congo A .-iiiLde mention niiide of thv‘ Zaire by ("amoens 

at from 4 to M knots, a< cording to the .season; while* the cliltereme j in the* Lusinds e.\hau''is its eonnection witli lile‘rature (up to the 

in level l)elwt‘en high and low wafi*r is 20-2.*; feel. 'Fhe dillerence j bc'ginning of the loth ee‘ntiiryf, oth(‘r than in little known and 
is caused by the rainy or dry .M-asuns, of which then* ait* fwt) each j .^erni-fabuiou.s act'oums of the ant ii‘rit kingdom of C'ongo. The 
during the year. In the luithlle Congt) May and Xov/‘mber an* j mouth of tin* rivt*r wm.s discovert*!] by i>it»go Cao or Cam either 
the times of greatc*.''! thitid; in Iht* lower ri\'er the tlootls are ■ in i.}82 or 148.^ 'Fo mark the discovery .uul It) t laim the land 
.somewhat later. At Stanley ju)t)l tlu* maximum ri.H* of \vatt‘r is j for Iht* PortugU{‘se ctovmi he ere<'‘ed a marblt* pillar on what is now 
ni)Out 15 ft. Tile titles aie ft*li as far a.s Boma, 49 m. from tht* ’ calletl SlhirL< Ft>int {!t‘act* tin* ri\'t‘r was first called Rio de 
mouth of tin* river, but the rist* is {he.re It'.'^.s liian a foot : while | I‘adrat» fIMllar rivt*!*!, B stum. ho\\t*vt*r, became known as Zaire 

ut (he mouth it is 6 tt, 'Fht* canon above ni<‘n(it)ned i.^ oi'cupietl • i, a cornifii itui <»l a native vvonl meaning ‘'river,'’ and subse- 

hy salt watt*r, which is nearly moiionles.s. Above il tht* tresh j (|u<*nily as the Congo. In iln* three centurit‘s succeeding Diogo 
wafer runs with Increasing velocity, hut decreasing tlepth, so j Gao's distovery strangely lit I It* was tltuie (tj explore the river 
that just within (ht* mouth of the river it is only a few feet tleep j though various European tirms t slalili^lu'd “fattories” in the estu- 

The river at its mouth lu'iween Banana Tciiiit on the north and ' ary. trading in .slaves and o(h(‘r < omnmdities. At It*ngth the British 
Shark.s i\)iiil on ilu* soiuh is ov(‘r 7 ni. acni.ss. Banana f^iint ' Admiralty ttiok action, and in 18H) cit‘.sptif cht'cl Captain J. K. 
(which gniws no bananas) i.s the end of :i long .sandy peninsula, ! 'I'uckey, R.N , at tin* ht‘a(i of a well-etjuipped mission. The 

its highest spot not more than (> ft, above liigii water; Shark.G ex{)e»Htit)n was piomptinl liy tiie .sugge.-tion that the Congo was 

Point i.s bolder and shaped s<)nh*vvhat like a reaping-hook with j identical witli tin* Niger, ('aptain 1'uckey reac‘ht*d the Congo on 
the point turned inward, tiuis enfolding Oiegos liay, The eurrent j July 6. rHrb, ami nKinag(*d to pu.sh up stream as far as Isangila, 
of the river is perceptible fully m. out to sea, the bnuvn water,s j beyond the lowest .<(*ri»*s of rapid.s; Iml .sickness broke out, the 

of the (.'ongo being di.st inguishable' from (he bhut of the ocean, j conim:mdt*r and rO oth(*r ICuropt‘ans die^l and the exp<‘(Iilion hud 

Northern Tributary Rivcrs.-~()f the many aflUients of the j to return. ('ajMaln T'uckey am) several of his comiinnions are 
middle river the Ubungi on the north and tiie Kasai on the south, I burietl on Prime's island, jn.st above P>oma. the point where 
with their tributary streams, are m^ticed separa((*Iy. Other notable [ du* (Mngo widens into an estuary. I'or (*o yt*ars, though two or 
abluents whieh join the river gn its right bank include the Lindi, three attempts were made no otlu*r ICurupi-an reached even as 
which enters the ('ongo about 15 m. below Stanley falls in 2s‘' far a.s Lsingila. Limitenant \V. Crandy, R.N., who was sent 

4' K. and is niiviga!>le from its mouth ft^r ovi*r loo m., anrl tlie | from England in 1S72 to iht* relief of David Livingstone, started 

great Aruwiuii, which rises, as the Ituri, in close proximity to j frotn .Ainbriz, .south of the Congo e.stuary, and, after many vicis- 
Albert Nyanza, ilowiug gem‘rally from east lowest. 'Fhe Aruwimi ! .situth's, reacln*t], late in 187,^. a point on the ('ongo below the 
is formed of many brandies and it. s upper ba.sin extend.s over j rataracts. 'Fhe death of Li\'ingstone was soon afterwards re- 

of latihide. The river ilows almost eniindy through the gn*at ported; and in April 187.1, Ju.st as (Jrandy was prepared to ascend 
equatorial fore.st. which here strems to reach its maximum den<ity. the riviT. letters of naall brought the expedition to a dose. 

Jts coiilluuncc with the ('ongo is in C' tn' W., 23'’ K., and If was by working down from it.s souree tliat the riddle of the 

it is nttvigable for 90 m., up to the Yanibuya rapid.s. The Loika, Congo was soIvt*d. in i«6S i^aviil Livingstone traced the course 
llimbri ur Lubi river, n.scs in about :t}'^ E., and joins the ('ongo by of the Chambezi to Lake Bangweulu. In March 1871 he reached 
two mouths, 22® 35'''-4(Z E. The Loika is iiavigalde as far as the file town of j\yan,gw»e. on the J/Ualaba, and died (1873) whilst 
Lubi fails, a distance of i$o miles. The Mongaki, wdiich drains endivivouring to (rtuv the h(*ad-sl nsams of (bat river, which he 
the country between the Loika to fhe east and the Ctbangi to believed to tie the Nile. ‘‘I have no fancy/’ he once said, “to 
the west, rises in about 3® N., 23® 20'' E., and flows in a Honi<‘whai he ma<!e into ‘black man's poG for the sake of the Congo.’^ But 
similar curve (on a smaller scale) to that of lint Lhangi, The tty 1872 geograpln*rs were al>ie to affirm, from Living.stonCs own 
Mongala is navigable for over 300 m. I'he Mongala ronlluencc reports, that the grttal river system h(i had explored must belong 
is in 1® 53' N., stf 49' li. Below the IJbangi eonthience the Sanga. f-o the C'ongo and not to the Nile. Actual proof was lacking, and 
in. X® 12^ S., 16® S3' E., joins the Congo. The Snngri nses in the of the course of fhe main river there w^as absolute ignorance. In 
north-west^ verge of the Congo basin and Hows in a general north Oct. 1876, H. M. Stanley arrived at Nyangwu from Zanzibar and 
to south direction. ITie main northern l^ranch rise.s in southern from that point navigated the river over /600 m. to Isangila— 
Adamawa in about 7^ N., ts® E. An almost et|ually large western "Tuckey’s h’urthest” — reached in July 1877, fhus demonstrating 
branch, the Dscha (or Ngoko), rises about 3® N,, 13};® E., and the idi-nlity of the Luakiba with the Zaire of the Portuguese, 
in its course traverses a vast tract of dense forest. The Sanga Stanley’s great journey marked an epoch in the history of Africa, 
is navigable by steamers as far as the south-east comer of the i^olitically and cominerciiiUy as well as geographically. Of the 
Camerons, a distance of approximately 350 miles. The Likuala travellers who followed Stanley none did more to add to the 
ahd Alima,, which join the Congo within 30 m. of the mouth of exact knowledge of the main river and its greatest tributaries 
the Sanga, are much srnaller streams, ‘ (ban the Rev. George Grenfell (1849-1906) of the Baptist Mis- 

first of the southern tributaries sionary Society, while the Aruwimi was partly explored by 
oT the middle Congo, the Loinami> enters the main stream in Stanley in 1887 in Ms last expedition in Africa. The detailed sur- 
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vey of the river system was mainly done by Belgian officers, 
notably by Captains A. Delacommune and C. Lemairc. In 1913 
Captain R. Walker, R.E., showed that the Luapula did not issue 
from Lake Bangweulu, as had been supposed, but was a direct 
continuation of the Cliambezi, Alongside all the non-na\agabie 
reaches of the ri\'er railways have been built (see Belumn 
Congo). 

BiBLiOGRAPirv. — J. K Tiu'kov, Narnitivr of an Expedition to explore 
the river Zaire (tHt8) ; M. M. Stanley, llirough the Dark Continent 
(1S78) ; George Grenfell, Map of the River with Mc^nomnduifi 

(1902) ; Sir Tl. IL Johnston, Geor^ie Grenfell and the Congo (2 vo!s , 
J.90S) ; C. I-einairc, iMissiou scientifiquc dii Kn-Tanga CBnisscls, rgoi- 
08) ; 17 memoirs; K. A. Steel, ‘‘Zambezi-Congo Watershed'’ Gcog. Jnl, 
(Sept. 1917)- (F. R.C.) 

CONGO FREE STATE, ^ tlie name used by British writers 
for the ^tat ludcpetulant du Congo, a state of equatorial Africa 
which occupied most of the basin of the Congo river. In 1908 
the state was annexed to ikdgium. The present article deals 
with the history of the stale; for later events see Belgian Congo. 

The state owed its existence to the ambition and force of charac- 
ter of a single individual, Leopold IE., king of the Belgians. Inter- 
est in Central Africa had been greatly stimulated in the middle of 
the 19th century by the discoveries of David Livingstone, J. H. 
Speke, Richard Burton and others, and in 1876 King Leopold 
summoned in Brussels a conference of geographical experts which 
resulted in the creation of “The International A.ssociation for the 
Exploration and Civilization of Africa.” National committees were 
formed in various coiinfri(‘s and an international commission was 
instituted with headquarters in Rnissels. The Belgian committee 
devoted altention first to Ea.st Africa, but the arrival in Aug. 1877 
of H. M. Stanley at the mouth of the Congo, which marked the 
end of the great journey in which hi*, discovered the course of that 
magnificent river, at once turned Leopold's thoughts to the im- 
mense possibilities offered by the development of the Congo basin. 
Having tried in vain to interest British inerrhants in the develop- 
ment of the region, Stanley in Nov. 1878, accepted Leopold's 
offer to return to the Congo, build a chain of station.s on the banks 
of the river, open a rOiid through the cataract region separating 
the estuary from the naviga])]e waters above, and to conclude 
agreements with the native chiefs. A separate committee of the 
International Association was fornu'd in Brussels, under the name 
of Comile d’rtiidrs du JJaui Congo; ihis committee afterwards be- 
came the International Associnlion of the Congo. Though inter- 
national in name the association soon came entirely under the 
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direction of King Leopold and his associates. Stanley, as agent of 
the association, spent four years in the Congo, founding stations 
and making friendly agreements with various chiefs. The first 
station was founded at Vivi in 1880, 

Hecognition by the Powers. — Before Stanley’s return to 
Europe the work of the association had attracted much attention 
among the powers interested in Africa. A little tardily the impor- 
tance of the newly-discovered regions was x*calized On behalf of 
France M. de Brazza had reached the Congo from the north and 
had established various posts, including one, the present Brazza- 
ville, on Stanley Pool (see French Equatorial Africa), Por- 


tugal, on the strength of the discovery of the mouth of the Congo 
by her navigators in the isth century, advanced claims to sov- 
ereignty over both banks of the estuary ot the river. These claira.s 
were recognized by the British Government in a convention con- 
cluded in Feb. 1SS4. This convention aroused much opposition, 
especially in Great Britain and Germany, and W'as nc\'er ratified. 
It led directly to the summoning of the Berlin Conference of 
1SS4--S5, and to the recognition of the International Association 
as a sovereign state. Such recognition had been King Leopold's 
aim. In any case the position of the association was anomalous. 
On the Congo itself there was no one great native state; the ri‘gion 
was under the rule of a vast number of petty chiefs. This made it 
comparatively easy for the association, locally, to assume supreme 
authority. The United Stales of America, where Ltopold’s aims 
and Stanley’s work attracted much S3niipathy, was the first great 
power, in a convention signed April 22, 188^), to recognize the as- 
sociation as a properly constituted stale. At this time King Leo- 
pold was negotiating with F ranee not only for recognition of the 
association but on boundary questions. Negotiations were con- 
ducted by and in the name of the president of the association, 
Col. M. Strauch, a Belgian officer. By a note of April 23, 1884, 
Col. Strauch gave France the right of pre-emption — the first right 
to purchase — should the association be compelled to sell its posses- 
sions. 

In 18S7 it was announced by the Congo State that this preferen- 
tial right granted to France in 1SS4 was not intended to be opposed 
to the rights of Belgium, and in fact Belgium ultimately acquired 
the Congo Stale. While the negotiations with France were pro- 
ceeding Germany recognized the independence of the association 
(Nov. 8, 1884). This was followed by recognition by Great Britain 
(Dec. 36, 1884) and other Powers. Owing to difficulties in reach- 
ing agreement as to boundaries, French recognition was delayed 
until Feb. 5, 1885; that of Portugal followed on Feb. 14. 

While the negotiations for recognition were going on the Berlin 
congress ou African affairs met. Some of its decisions directly 
affected the International Association. A conventional basin of the 
Congo was defined, and in this conventional basin it was declared 
that “the trade of all nations shall enjoy complete freedom.” Free- 
dom of navigation of the Congo and all its affluents was also 
secured, and differential dues on vessels and merchandise were 
forbidden. Trade monopolies were prohibited, and provisions made 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and the protection of mis- 
sionaries, scientists and explorers. Provision was also made for the 
Powers owning territory in the conventional basin to proclaim 
their neutrality. The International Association not having pos- 
sessed, at the dale of the ass(‘mbling of the conference (Nov. 15, 
1884) any recognized status, was not formally represented at 
Berlin, hut the flag of the association having, before tlu* close of 
the conference, been recognized as that of a sovereign state by all 
the powcr.s, with tlio exception of Turkey, the association formally 
adhered to the General Act signed by the delegates to the confer- 
ence on Feb. 26, 1885, 

Leopold’s next step was to a.ssume bis place as the sovereign of 
The new state. The Belgian Chamber in April 1885 authorized the 
king ‘^tobe the chief of the state founded in Africa by the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo” and declared that “the union 
between Belgium and the new state of the Congo shall be exclu- 
sively personal.” The formal proclamation of the king’s sovereign- 
ty was made on July i, 188*5, at Botna (on the north bank of the 
lower Congo) by Colonel (later Sir) Francis de Winton, who had 
succeeded Stanley as head of the local administration. This was 
followed by a circular letter sent to the Powfins on Aug, i by King 
Leopold in which he declared the perpetual neutrality of “the In- 
dependent State of the Congo” and set out the frontiers then 
claimed by the state. The king had been comindlird to yield to 
France considerable areas in the Congo basin, including the north 
bank of the river itself from Stanley Pool to the confluence with 
the Ubangi; Portugal obtained the south bank of the river from its 
mouth up to Noki. In a race with British agents for unappropria- 
ted regions Leopold succeeded in securing for the Congo Free 
State the highly mineralized region of Katanga and the only part 
of the Congo basin where white settlement on any .scale is possible. 
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U \v:is not until iSqj that an agreement was made with Great 
Britain defining the frontier with British possessions in Central 
Africa. By this agieement King Leopold also attained, for a time, 
an outlet on the Nile for the Congo State. This was one of his great 
ambitions and he had sent more than one expedition to the Upper 
Nile. Now by the 1804 agreement he obtained a lease ^*rom Great 
Britain of the Bahr-el-Ghazel province. ilowt'Ver, in igob the lease 
was annulled, though King Leopold was jK'rinitted ilunng his reign 
to hold the Lacio Enclave. The whole episode was part of the 
struggle for supiemacy in the Ujiper Nile and of the British 
efforts to obtain an “All-Red” roule from the C'ape to f'airo. 
Africa; History.) 

The Arab War. — While seeking to exlerul the boundaries of 
the state the administral ion had many internal dit'luulties to ovtT- 
come. Much energy was shown in estalilishing posts along the 
Congo itself and its main aftliuaUs; Irom the first steamers had 
been placed on the river and it was (‘arly di‘tenniiKai to build a 
railway round tht‘ cataract region ^o that the produce of tin* iip[>t‘r 
river could be brought more easily to the markets ol the world. 
The avowed object ol the I'Tee Sl.Ue was to d(‘vtd<»p the* resources 
of the country with the* aid ol the natives and to the mutual bene- 
fit of blacks and whites. But it soon l>t‘camt" apparent that thc^ 
Aral) slave-traders, mcxstly of Zanzibar origin, who luid established 
themselves in tiie country b<‘lween Lake' 'fangaiiyika and Stanley 
Fails were a s<*riou.s obstacle* to any progrc'ss over a large region. 
The slate was pooi — its revciuie.s had to b(* su()plementc'd from 
the private purse of King Leojiold — and a cautious policy was 
enjoined on its officers who were brought into n‘iations with the 
Arabs on the uijiht river, of whom Tippoo-'l’ib was the: rhied’. In 
1886 the*. Arabs had destroyed the statci station at Stanley luills, 
and it was ai^parenf that a struggle* for supremacy was inevitable. 
Hut (In* Free? States w^as at that time* ill prc*par(*(l for a Irial uf 
strength, and at Stanlt*y s suggestion the bold course was taken of 
api)ointing 'Fipiioozni) governor of Stanley Falls, as the repn‘,sc*ri- 
tative of King Leopold. This wa.s in 1.SH7, and for five years the 
modus invi'udi thus estahli.shed continue*!!. Ouring those years 
fortified camps wen^ cstahli.slied by the ih*}gian.s on the Sankuru. 
the Lomaini, and the Aruniiwi, and the? Arabs wen* <|uick to see 
that eac'h year's dc*iay increased the .strength of the forc'es against 
which they would have to conleiui. In 1801 the imposiiion of an 
tiXjiorl duly on ivory (‘xcited miu'h ill-wili, and wiien it became 
known that, in his inarch towards (h<* Nile> van Kc*rckhoven had 
defeated an Arab force*, tlie Araijs 
on the U[)per Congo determined 
to predpiUjte (he coutlici. In 
May fS02 the murder of M. flo- 
disterr, the repre.sentativc* of a 
Belgian trading company, and of 
ten otlu‘r Belgians on the upper 
Lomami, marked the beginning 
of the Aral) war. When tint news 
reached tlu* lowvr river a Belgian 
exjK*flition under the* eommand of 
Commandant fafterwards Baron) 

Dhani.s was making its way to- 
wards Katanga. This <.*xpedition 
was divert ed to t he. east , and, after 
a campaign lasting sc *v'frral months, 
during which the Arab stremg- 
holds of Nytmgwe arul Kasongo 
were captured, the Arab power 
was broken and many of the leading Arabs were* killed. The 
political and commercial re.suks of the victory of the Free State 
troops were of great imixirtance; henceforth the Free State was 
master of its own house. Rather it was master over the greater 
part. In T895 there was a revolt ol the Batetelas in the Luiua and 
Lomami districts. The mutineers were defeated; but in 1S97 the 
Batetclas again revolted and took possession of a large area of the 
eastern portion of the state. The mutineers were not fmaliy dis- 
persed until near the end of 1900. In other parts of the country 
the state had difficulties with native chiefs, several of whom pre- 
served their autonomy. In the central Kasai region the state had 


been unable to make its authority good up to the time it ceased to 
exist. 

Although in 1S85 the Belgian Ikirliaimmt had ciedarod that the 
union between Belgium and the Congo was purely personal it had 
been fore.seen that the union would become thi-er In i88q King 
].eop<)Id made public certain terms of lus will, dated Aug 2 of that 
year, in w'luhh he l)eqiiea(ln‘d tt' Ih'lgium “all our sovereign rights 
nvt‘r the Iiulependent Suite of the* Congo.” Thi.s was a preliminary 
to a request tor finain iai hel[>, and in 1 800 Belgium granted a loan 
receiving in return the oiiiioii of anne.\iiig the Congo slate at the 
end of a period of ti‘n years and .six nioiitlis. Furlhi*r financial difii- 
( ulties led lo a piopo.sal, t'ventiially defeat i‘(i, for the annexation of 
the slate to Belgium as from Jan i, i8<)>, and this proposal led to 
a Franco- Belgian convc'iition i I''eb 5. iSi;5) in which the Belgian 
Government n*j ognized “(he light of prefc‘rence [lossessed by 
hVaiue oV(‘r its ('oiigole.s(t posscssiems in c'ase of their compulsory 
alicm.ition in whole or in part ” In luoi the t|uesiioii of the annex- 
ation of thr Free State again formed tlie subjt‘ct of prolonged dis- 
cu.ssion in the* Belgian Barliann‘nL It wa.s dca idc'd at that time not 
to <*xc*rcise the oi>tion p<)**se.sM’(i under tiie terms of the 1800 loan. 

At that {xTiod tiooi) King Leopold oppost'd the immediate an- 
nexation of the state. 

The Charges of Maladministration.— By tliis time charges 
highly injurious to the atlininistration of the h'ree State hod been 
publicdy made. It was a(iiniUi‘d that the stale, as far as it could, 
had suppress(*d eannibali.sm, that it had strictly enforced anti- 
Iu|uor laws, and had broken tin* powc*r of tlie Arab slavers, but it 
w'as accu.sed of robbifig the natives cd‘ their rights, of suppressing 
freedom of trade and evt*n of countenancing “atrocitie.s.” Thedis- 
c'Ussiims in the Bcdgian Parliament on the affairs of the Congo 
Slate were gn‘atly eml)itt<*re(l by ihe.se charges. The administra- 
tion of the state* had indeed undergeme a complete change since 
the early years of its exist<*nct\ A dec rec^ of July i, 1885, hud, it is 
true, declared all “vac'ant lands” the property of the state (Bo- 
nuufw prhr dr Vriai), but it was not for some, time that this 
{lecn*e was so interpretcMl as to confine* the* lands of the natives to 
those they lived ut)on or “efu*c lively” cuitivatc'd. Their rights in 
the fore.st wi*re not at first clispu{<*tj, ami the trade of the natives 
ami (;f Juiropeans was not intc*rf<*red with. But in 1891 — when the 
w<*alth in rubber and ivory of va.st regions h.id bc‘en dt‘monstrated 
— a .M*c ret decree* was is.suc‘c| (Sepi. ) n*.si‘rving to tbo state the 
monopoly of ivory and rubl>»*r in the “vauant lamLs” constituied 
by (be lieeree of 1885, and circulars were issued making the monop- 
oly effeetive in the Aruwimi-Welie, Equator and Ubangi districts. 

'I'he agemts of the .state* wa*n‘ t*nioint*d to supervi.se* their collection, 
ami in future nal ives we^-t* to lie oi)ligc‘cl to st‘li their j^roducc to the 
stale. By other dmree.s ami circular.s (Oct. 30, Dec. 5, 1802, and 
Aug. o, ivSo3) the rights of th<? natives and of wdiitc traders were 
further restricted. The elfeit of llu*se later {Iecn‘e.s was to assign 
to the* Government an absedute jiroprietary right over nearly the 
whole country; a native* could not even leave his village without a 
special permit. Tin* oppressive nature of these measures drew forth 
;i Weighty ranee frtan tin* leading offttaals, ami Jan.ssen, 

the governor, n*signe<L Vigorous protest.s by the private trading 
companies were also made against, this violation of the freedom of 
trade providt*d for by the Berlin Act, and evc*utuaily an arrange- 
ment was made by which eerlain an*as went reservtKl to the slate 
and certain areas to private iradc-r.s, but tht* re.strictions imposed 
on the natives were, miriintainefl. The “concession’* companies 
w'ere first formed in 1891. In all of the coinpanie,s the stale had 
u financial intere.st as sh;in*hulder or a.s entitled to part profits. 

This monopolist sy.st{*ni of exploitation wa.s fruitful of evil. It 
involved^ in many cases, oppressive treatmemt of the natives. Only 1 

in the lower Congo an<i a narrow strip of land on cither side of the | 

river above Stanley ix>ol was there any freedom of trade. The | 

.situation was aggravated by the creation in 1H06, by a secret | 
decree, of the Domaine de Ui amronfie, a vast territory between 
the Ka.sai and Ruki rivers, covering about 112,000 sq.m. To ad- | 
minister this domain, carved out of the state lands and treated as j 
the private property of Leopold XI., a Fondation was organized j 

and given a civil personality. It was not until 1002 that the exist- | 

ence of the Domaim de la couronne was officially acknowledged. [1 
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The Fondatiori controlled the most valuable rubber region in the 
Congo, and in that region the natives appeared to be treated with 
great brutality. In the end of the 19th century and the early years 
of the 20th the charges brought against the stale assumed a more 
and more definite character and gave rise to a strong agitation 
against the Congo State in the United States and elsewhere. 

Action by Great Britain. — The agitation was particularly 
vigorous in Great Britain, and the movement entered on a new era 
when on May 20, r903, the House of Commons agreed without a 
division to a motion requesting the Government to confer with the 
other signatories of the Berlin Act, “by virtue of which the Congo 
Free State exists, in order that measures may be adopted to abate 
the evils prevalent in that state.” 

Representations to the powers made hy the British Foreign Of- 
fice followed, but evoked no official response — except from Tur- 
key. In Great Britain however the agitation was greatly strength- 
ened by the publication of a report made by Mr. (later Sir) Roger 
Casement (q.v.), then British consul at Boma, on a journey he 
had made in 1903 on the Congo above Stanley Pool.^ The Congo 
administration denied most of the charges made in the Casement 
report — in particular it adduced evidence going to show that the 
cases of mutilation of natives which had occurred were neither the 
work of nor approved by the agents of the state, but were custom- 
ary punishments inflict ed by the chiefs on their people; methods 
of barbarism which the state had not so far been able to eradicate. 
The efforts to disprove the charge that the stale had become a 
monopolistic trading concern, to the cletrii-gLcnt of the natives as 
well as to would-be white merchants, were not successful. Belgian 
public opinion was aroused and critical, and this led to the appoint- 
ment by King Leopold in July 1004 of a commission of enquiry to 
visit the Congo. 

The Commission of Enquity. — The commission was com- 
posed of M. Edmond Janssens, advocate-general of the Belgian 
Cour de Cassation, who was appointed president; Baron Giacomo 
Nisco, president ad mtcrbn of (he court of api)eal at Boma; and 
Dr. E, cle Schumacher, a Swiss councillor of state and chief of the 
department of justice in th(^ canton of Lucerne. Its stay in the 
Congo State lasted from Oct. 5, 1904, to Feb. 21, 1905, and its 
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FREE STATE THREE YEARS AFTER ITS ORGANIZATION 

report appeared in Nov. 1905. While expressing admiration for the 
signs which had come under its notice of the advance of civiliza- 
tion in the Congo State, the commission confirmed the reports of 
the existence of grave abuses in the upper Congo, and recom- 
mended a series of measures which would, in its opinion, suffice 
to ameliorate the evil. It approved the conce.s.sions system in prin- 
ciple and regarded forced labour as the only possible means of 
turning to account the natural riches of the country, but recognized 
the need for a liberal interpretation of the land laws, effective 
application of the law limiting the amount of labour exacted from 
the natives to 40 hours per month, the withdrawal from the con- 
cession companies of the right to employ compulsory measures, 
the regulation of military expeditions, and the freedom of the 

, Casement^s association with Germany during the World 

War led to a legend that Germany had fomented the Congo atrocities 
agitation for her own purposes. There was no evidence to support 
♦ Neither did Casement’s treason in 1914-16 affect the 

truth of a report made in 1903, 
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courts from administrative tutelage. Simultaneously with the 
report of the commission of enquiry, a decree was published ap- 
pointing a commission to study the recommendations contained 
in the report, and to formulate detailed proposals. The report of 
the reforms commission was not made public, but as the fruit of 
its deliberations King Leopold signed on June 3, 1906, decrees em- 
bodying various changes in Lhe administration of the Congo State. 
By the advocates of radical reforms these measures were regarded 
as utterly inadequate, and even in Belgium, among those friendly 
to the Congo State system of administration, some uneasiness was 
excited by a letter which was published along with the decrees, 
wherein King Leopold intimated that certain conditions would 
attach to the inheritance he had designed for Belgium. Among 
the obligations which he enumerated as necessarily and justly rest- 
ing on his legatee was the duty of respecting the arrangements 
by which he had provided for the establishment of the Domaine de 
la coiironne and the Domaine prive de Vetat, 

Annexation by Belgium. — The Belgian Parliament looked 
with disfavour on this latest indication of King Leopold’s policy 
and in Dec. 1906 resolved that a committee appointed in 1001 to 
study the conditions which should govern the Congo State when it 
became a Belgian possession should ‘'hasten its labours.” While 
the committee was sitting, further evidence was forthcoming that 
the system complained of on the Congo remained unaltered, and 
that the "reforms” of June 1906 were illusory. Not only in Great 
Britain and the United Slates did the agitation against the adminis- 
tration of the Congo State gain ground, but in Belgium and France 
reform associations enlightened public opinion. The Government 
of Great Britain let it be known that its patience was not in- 
exhaustible, while the Senate of the United States declared that it 
would support President Roosevelt in his efforts for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the inhabitants of the Congo. 

It was clear that Belgium would have to undertake responsibil- 
ity for the Free State before long, and in Nov. 1907 a treaty was 
signed for the cession of the state. Some of its terms revealed 
clearly the proprietorial attitude Leopold adopted. These terms 
stipulated for the maintenance of the F oxidation de la conromie. 
This “government within a government” was secured in all its 
privileges, its profits as heretofore being appropriated to allow- 
ances to members of the royal family and the maintenance and 
development of “works of public utility” in Belgium and the Con- 
go, those works including schemes for the embellishment of the 
royal palaces and estates in Belgium and others for making Oslencl 
“a bathing city unique in the world.” The state was to have the 
right of redemption on terms which, had the rubber and ivory 
produce alone been redeemed, would have cost Belgium about 
£8,500,000. These terms were preposterous and had not long 
been published before it was realized that the treaty would not be 
accepted by the Belgian Parliament unless they were modified. So 
negotiations were begun again. While they were in jirogrcss the 
British Government again expressed its views, and in very moni- 
tory language. In Feb. 1908 a British parliamentary paper was 
issued (Africa No, i, 1908) containing consular reports on the 
state of affairs in the Congo. Mr. W. G, Thesiger, consul at Hotna, 
in a memorandum on the application of the labour tax, after de- 
tailing various abuses, added, “The system which gave rise to these 
abuses still continues unchanged, and so long as it is unaltered the 
condition of the natives must remain one of veiled slavery.” On 
the same day the British foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey 
(afterwards Viscount Grey of Fallodon, declared that the 
Congo State had “morally forfeited every right to international 
recognition.” 

This declaration by Sir Edward Grey, together with the report 
of W. G. Thesiger, a man whose testimony was unimpeachable, 
virtually ended the conflict. King Leopold hastened to make 
such terms as he could. On March 5, 190B, an additional act was 
signed in Brussels annulling the clauses in the treaty of cession 
concerning the Fondation, though the king obtained very generous 
compensation for the surrender of that domain. Finally the Bel- 
gian Chamber, after some four months’ debate adopted, Aug. 20, 
1908, the treaty of cession, the additional act and a law setting out 
the principles upon which the new colony should be governed. 
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These measures were voted by the Senate on Sept 0 following, and 
on Nov. 14 of the same year the “Congo Free Stale” ceased to 
exist. On Nov. 15 the Belgian Ciovernment assumed authority 
without ceremony of any kind. 

This assumption of authority by Belgium was not lightly under- 
taken. as was shovvm l^y the legislature having had the matter under 
consideration for 1.] years. I^ublic opinion in Belgium wa.s per- 
turbed by the prospect of taking over the administration of a vast, 
distant and badly arimiiusl(Tecl territory, likely to be for years a 
severe financial (Irain upon the resources of Belgium. But lUdgiuni 
a.ssumccl its heavy task with the determination that as a colonial 
{Hissession the Congo territory should be honest 1 )^ go\'erned, and 
in real agreement wdth the hiimamtnrian principles which Leopold 
n. had never ceased to profess. And though it was widespread 
that there had been in practice, mtuiy and grievous shortcom- 
ings, thf*re was recognition of the work Leopold IL had accom- 
plished. 

Bincu/Ou.Apn V — IL M. Stuiihw, 77 /e Conaa and ihv Founding' of 
Hs Free Slate (1B85), an indi.spensrible work for the beginnings of 
the slate; A. Chapeaux, Le Con^o, hhtoriqnr, dfplomafiqur . . . 
(Hru.^^sels, 1804), A. J. Wauters, L' Jit at lude pendant du Caneji 
(HrusseL, rSoo), gotxl general accounts; 1 ). C. Boulger, The (’e;/go 
State (rSyS;, a defence of King Leopold; Prof. K. Cattu-r, of 
Univ(tr.^it\c Etude ,stir la altuatu/n de Vet at independant du Ce//go 
(Brussels, jqoo), a severe critiribm of the Congo arlniinEtrat ion. The 
two following hooks are direct indicUnenls of tlie Leopoldian 
regime: — II. R. Fox Bourne, Civilization in Ci>n^\tdand ( rou^) ; EE I). 
Morel, A'/z/g Leopold'^: Rule in Africa (1004); Mari: Twain, A'im; 
Leopold's Soliloquy (London, 1007) is a Iditer satirt*. A. V'errirersth, 
La Questhni Cone,olaisCt is another inrlidment nf Free Stale in<‘tlnKN. 
The Fall of the CVo/go Arah'i, by S. L. Hinde (1807), is an at count 
of the campaign of rBo2~Q.^ by an English surgeon \tho ser\etl in the 
state forces. Of official documents the Protocols and (ieneral Act of 
the IFt’i/ African Conference (iSBc;) is a British Blue Fionk and 
0 and 10 of the Bulletin Oplriel of the Fn‘e State (puhiidied monthly 
in Brussels, 1SS5-100S) contain the report of King I-eopold's eom- 
mission of enciuiry, A. J. WautiTS and A. Buyl published in Brussels 
(180.')) a Bihliogynphie du Co/igo w'hich coniidus 4,800 entries. 

A British White Paper, (Uarespondou.e and reports . . , respretiuj^ 
the adminhtrathit of the . , . CV»/jjo (loo.)) gives K. Casement's re- 
port and Africa Ntf i, looB gives W. G. 'PlK'-^iver’s report. 

(F. R. C ) 

CONGREGATION, nn assembly of persons, especially a 
body .so assembled for religious worship, or habitually attending a 
particular church, and honce the basis of the religious f.ysteni 
known as (’ongrcgaiion.ali.sm (7.^'.) (Lai. con^rcpjttio. a gathering 
together, from cum, with, gre.r, a tkuk). In the Kngli.sh versions 
of the Bildc “congregation^’ is used 10 translate Ileb. U'iUVt, the 
whtde cornmunily of the l.^raeliie.s, and kCthfiL the awmbly of 
the people; but in the Revised Version ^'ctmcregalioiF' is kept for 
the first ( 1 >XX, (Tvvay<jQyt)) and **assembly“ for the second 
(LXX. kKK\ 7 i(rLa). In the Roman Church the w<jrt] is used in 
several .senses, (r) The congn'gntions or commit t<‘es of the col- 
lege of cardinals which form admini.strative departinents, /r.g., the 
congregations of I’ropaganda, Rites, etc. (sro Cxna\ Romanal 
( 2) The committee, s of bishop.s for the regulation of procedure at 
general councils, (j) The branches of a ndigious order, following 
its general rule, hut forming separatti gri>ups, each with its oven 
special constitution and observances. ThtF the Trappists are a 
congregation of the Cistercian order, itself nn off,sh<M)l of Bene- 
dictine monasiicLsm. (4) Communities of religions umler rule, 
composed of persons who have, token no vows or have not taken 
^^solemn” vows, such as the Oratorians^ Oblates and T-ajjarlsts. 
(5) In France, religious a.ssociations of lay |')or.sons, male or fe- 
male, for some pJou,s, charitable or educational purpose (see 
Fbench Law and InstitiotionsL 

In secular usage there arc two congregations or governing bodies 
of the university of Oxford, vix., the ‘Anciimt House of Congre- 
g?i(ion,'^ which, consisting of the vice-chancellor, proctors and 
regent masters, grants and confers degrees, and the “Congrega- 
tion of the University of Oxford/* created by act of parliament in 
1854, and consisting of all members of convocation who are tech- 
nically resident. Au statutes must he passed by this congregation 
before their introduction in convocation, and it alone has the 
power of amending statutes. In the university of Cambridge 
congregation is the, term .used of the meeting of the senate. In 
Scottish history, the frequent occurrence of the word, in the sense 


of “chuKh,” in the national covenaiu of 1547, ar've the name 
of “congregation” to the re forming parly, aiul the signatories 
of the covenant \\ere generally known a- of the congrega- 

tion.” 

CONGREGATIONALISM, the name given to that type 
of thurch organization in wh'ch the 'niloTiomy of IIk* local church 
or body of perboiis wont to a^.seln^le in GhriMian fellowship, is 
fundam(‘i;tal. Varied a.*- are I be tnrms \\hitli this i<lea ha.s as- 
sumed under varying C(‘UtIition.s of time and place, ii remains dis- 
tiiirlive enough U) conslitule one of the {hri‘<‘ main types of 
ea lesia.stical polits-’, the others btnng I'bfi^cojiacy and Bresby- 
teriani.sm. It rt'ganls church aiifhority as inhenut in each local 
]»o(iy of belie\ers, as a tninialnri* reali/atioii (U' lhi‘ wlioie Church 
which can ilstfif have only au iiieal corporate being on earth. 
But while in ]>raiticc it is religious di‘moi raiv, in llit'ory it claims 
to be the most hiimt‘fliate form nf theocracy, (iod Jlimsolt being 
reL^arded as ruling His people directly through ('hri.st as Head of 
the Cliurch, whether ('athefiic or hxal. St) viewed, Congrega- 
tionalism is esstaiiially a “Iiigh chwt h" theory, as distinct from 
a high cU'iical one. It sjirings from the religious principle that 
each body ot heliewrs in actual Hiun h-fellnw'-hip must be free 
of all i‘.xternal iiunian control, in onier the' ntoie fully to obey the 
will of (Iod as conveyed It) consciem e by Hi,-. Spirit. Here re- 
.sponsibility and privilegt* are correlatives. Thi.<, the negative 
a.^pecl of the congregational idea, h.'is enuTged at ceiiain stages 
of ii.s history as Indepemlency. Its positive side, with it.s .scn.se of 
the wider IVtiowsltip of “the Brotherhood" ( i I’et. v. 0, cf, ii. 17), 
has ('xpresst‘d itself in varying dt‘gret‘S at diilerenl time.s, accord 
ing as Conditions were favour:ibI»‘ or the re\t*rse. But catholicity 
of feeling h inherent in the congregational idea of the church, 
hue-tutu h as it knows no valid tjM‘ of tlu‘ term “dturch” inter- 
mediate ludween the lot.i! unit of iiabitiial (.'lirisi iaii fcllow.ship 
and the church universal. (Jn such a theory confusion between 
full catholiuly aTid loyally to soiiu‘ partial exjiression of it is 
minmn/ed. and the ba ling for ('hrtstians as such, e.verywherc and 
under wliat ever name, is kepi pure 

Congn^gationali.stn propiT. as u theory of tlie organized Christian 
life couteinplated in the New 're^aanient, einerge.s at (be Reforma- 
tion, with iis wide ri'covery of sucli asjieGs of evangelic (A'pericnce 
a.s acceptance with (iod ami con.^tant acciNs to Him through the 
sole nu‘di:ition of C'hrist. The practital corollary of this, “the 
iTiesthood of Believers,” tlumgh grasped by Luther (rf. Lindsay, 
Ifisf. of the Kcfonnatiofi, i, 4,^^ ff. t and continental reformers 
generally, was not fully carnVd otjt by them in church organization. 
This was due ]),irlly to a sense that only here and there was there 
a body of believers ripe* for the cougn^gai ional form of church- 
fellowship, which Luther himself n^garrit'd as the New Tc.staracnt 
ideal, partly to fear of Anabaplisnn the radical wing of the 
Reformation niowanent. which first strove 1,0 recover i)rimitive 
C'hrLsiianity apart altogether front traditional forms. The develop- 
ment of congri-gational chnrthes proper was gradual, the result of 
constant study of “the Word of (io»!” in the light of experience. 
The proce.ss can ])u traced mt)St clearly in Lt)ndon.‘ 'rhere, owing 
to nuMsuri'S taken in i 505-1 566 to enfon e clerit al subscription to 
the authorized order of worship, espinaally touching vtstments, 
cerlain persons of hinnhie station began to assemble m houses 
“for preaching and ministering the sin'rarnents” ((“Irindnl’s Re- 
mitins^ Ixl), Thi.s l<,'cl in June T567 to the arre.st of some fifteen out 
of a hundred men and women assembled in Plumbers’ Hall 
(‘ostensibly for n w’odding), none of whom, to judge from the 
eight examined, was a rninislttr. Probably they were not long kept 
in prison, for six of them were among a similar body of 77 
,«ons “found together” in a private bnu.se on March 4, 1568, the 
leaders of whom were imprisoned, and HberatocI only after “one 

^Herc, in 1561, appeared A Confession of faith, made by common 
consent of divers reformed Churches beyond the seas; with an Esht^- 
Uition to the. Reformation of the Chiirck. It advocated *‘thc polity 
that our Saviour Jesus Christ bath established, ” with ‘‘pastors, super- 
inlendca, deacons”; so that “all true pastors have equal power ana 
authority , . * and for this cause, tha,t no church ought to pretend any 
rule or lordship over other” ; and none ought “to thrust himself into 
the government of the Church Us by ordination at large!, but that it 
ought to be done by election.” See C. Burrage, The Church^Covenm 
Idea <i 904 )>p. 43- 
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whole year,” early in May 1569 {ibid. pp. 316 ff.). Perhaps it 
was between 3567 niul 1 568 that they bep;an to organize themselves 
more fully in ton junction with lour or live of the suspended clergy, 
with elders and deacons of their own appointing (Grindai, Zurich 
Letters, ixxxii. ; Remains. Ixi.). This act of ordaining ministers, 
probably after the Genevan order — ^which they certainly used from 
May 156S — and their cxcomnuinii'alion of certain deserters from 
their ‘^church’’ (so Grindai), dearly mark the fact that this body 
of some 200 persons had now deliberately taken up a position 
outside the national cluirch, as being themselves a “church” in a 
truer sense than any parish church, inasmuch as they conformed 
to the primitive pattern. Their ideal is embodied in a manifesto 
set forth about 1570 under the title The True. Marks of Christ's 
Church, etc , and signed ])y ''Richard Fytz, Minister,” as being 
“the order of the Privy Church in London, which by the malice 
of Satan is falsely slandered.” 

“The minds of them that hy the strength and working of the 
Almighty, our Lord Jesiis ('lirij.t, have sot their hands and hearts to 
the pure, unmingied and sincere worshipping of God, according to his 
blessed and glorious Word in all things, only abolishing ami abhorring 
all traditions and inventioiw (jf man whatsoever, in the name of Reli- 
gion and Service of our Lord God, knowing this always: that the true 
and afllicled Church of our F.<»rd and Saviour Jesus Christ cither hath, 
or else ever more continually undir the cross strK^eth for to have, 

“First and foremost, the Gliiriiais word and Fvangel preached, not in 
bondage and subjection l/.c., by cpistopal licence], but freely and 
purely. 

“Secondly, to havi* the Sacraments ministered purely, only and alto- 
gether according to the institution and good worde of the Lord Jesus, 
without any tradition or invention of man. 

“And last of all, to have not llie. lilthy Canon law, l)Ul discipline only 
and altogether agreeable to the baine heavenly and almighty w'ordc of 
our good Lord, Jesus C'hrisl.” 

Here we have essential Congregationalism, formulated for the 
first time iu England as the (niginal and genuine Cliristiuu polity, 
and as such binding on those loyal to the ifead of the Church. All 
turns, as wc sec from the petition tiddrcssed in 1571 to the queen 
by twenty-seven j)(:rsoi]s (.the majority women, po.ssibly wives in 
some cases of men in prison), upon the duty of sej)aratjou with a 
view to purity of Christian fellowship (2 Cor. vi. 17 L), and upon 
moral discipline “by the strength and sure warrant of the Lord^s 
good word, as in hlatt. xvii. 15-18 ( i Cor. v.j” were it only in a 
church of “two or Ihccc galliercd in the Name.” Whatever 
may be thought of the application of these principles, there is no 
mistaking ihe deeply religious aim of these separatists for con- 
science’ sake, viz,, tlie. realizing of the Christian ideal in personal 
conduct, in a fellowship ol souls alike devoted to the Highest; nor 
can it be doubter] that the “mingle<l” communion of the parish 
churches made diurch “fellowship” in the apostolic sense a prac- 
tical impossibility. This was confessed alike by the bishops (e.g., 
Whitgift) and by the Turitans, who maintained the paramount 
duty of remaining within the ciueens church and there working for 
the further reformation which they recognized as sadly needed by 
English religion. But the radical “i^uritans” (tixe above documents 
in the State Paper Office are endorsed “Bishop of London: Puri- 
tans”) felt that this meant treason to the Headship of Christ in 
His Church; and that until the prince should set aside “the super- 
stition and commandments of men,” and “send forth princes and 
ministers (like another Josiah), and give them the Book of ihe 
Lord, that they may bring home the people of God to the purity 
and truth of the apostolic Church, they could do no other than 
themselves live after that divine ideal. They were not separated 
of their own choice, but by the word of God acting on their con- 
sciences.” 

Robert Browne. — “Reformation without tarrying for Anie” 
was the burden laid on the heart of these Congregational pioneers; 
and it continued to press heavily on many, both “Separatists” and 
conforming “Puritans” (to use the nicknames used by foes), be- 
fore it became written theory in Robert Browne’s work under 
that title, published at Middelburg in Holland in 1582 (see 
Browne, Robert). The story of the many attempts made in the 
interval by “forward” or advanced Puritans to secure vital re- 
ligious fellowship within the queen’s Church, and of the few 
cases in which these shaded oflf into practical Separatism, is still 
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wrapped in some obscurity.^ But tentative efforts within parochial 
limits, by accustoming the more godly sort to feel an inner bond 
peculiar to themselves, prepared many for the congregational 
idea of the church, and on the other hand made them feel more 
than ever dissatisfied with the ''mixed” services of the parish 
church. It seemed to them impossible that vital religion could be 
inculcated, unless there were other guarantee for ministerial fit- 
ness than episcopal licensing, unless in fact the godly in each 
parish had a voice in deciding whether a man was called of God 
to minister the Word of God (see C. Burrage, The True Story of 
Robert Browne^ pp. 7, 11 f.). But this implied the gathering of 
the earnest "professors” in each locality into a definite body, com- 
njitted to the Gospel as their law of life. Such a “gathered 
church” emerges as the great desideratum with Robert Browne 
between 1572, when he graduated at Cambridge, and 1580-81 
wdien he first defined his Separatist theory. It involved for him 
a definite “covenant” entered into by all members of the church, 
with God and with God’s people, to abide by Christ’s laws as 
ruling all their conduct, individually and collectively. 

From Browne’s idea of a holy people, covenanted to walk 
after Christ’s mind and will, all else llowed, as is set forth in his 
Book •mhich sheweth the life and manners of all true Christians, 
As it may be called the primary classic of congregational theory, 
its leading principles must here be summarized. Since the hearing 
of the word of God unto obedience is due to “the gift of His 
Spirit to His children,” every church member is a spiritual person, 
with a measure of the spirit and office of king, priest and prophet, 
to be exercised directly under the supreme Headship of Christ. 
Thus mutual oversight and care are among the duties of the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body; while their collective inspiration, enabling 
them to “try the gifts of godliness” of specially endowed fellow- 
members, is the divine warrant in election to church office. Thus 
the “authority and office” of “church governors” is not derived 
from the people, but from God, “by clue consent and agreement 
of the church.” Conference between sister churches for counsel is 
provided for; so that, while autonomous, they do not live as 
isolated units. Such were the leading features of Browne’s Con- 
gregationalism, as a polity distinct from both Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism. Any varieties in the congregational genus which 
emerge later on, keep within his general outlines. To this fact the 
very nickname “Brownists,” usually given to early “Separatists” 
by accident, but CongregationaiisLs in essence, is itself witness. 

“The kingdom of God was not to be begun by whole parishes, 
but ratlier of the worthiest, were they never so few.” This sen- 
tence from Browne’s spiritual autobiography contains the root of 
the, whole matter, and explains the title of his other chief work, 
al.so of 15S2, A Treatise of Re for 7 nation without tarrying for any, 
and of the wickedness of those Preachers which will 710 1 reform 
Till ihe Magistrate C 07 nma 7 id or compel them. Here he, ftr.st of 
known English writers, sets forth a (doctrine which, falling 
short of the Anabaptist theory that the civil ruler has no standing 
in the affairs of the Church, in that religion is a matter of the 
individual conscience before God, yet marks a certain advance 
upon current vieTvs. Magistrates “have not that authority over the 
church as to be . . . spiritual Kings ... but only to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice. . . . And Ihcrtjforc also 
because the Church is in a commonwealth, it is of their charge; 
that is, concerning the outward provision and outward justice, 
they arc to look to it. But to compel religion, to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical govcrnxncixt 
by laws and penalties, belongeth not to them . . . ncilher yet to 
the Church” {Treatise, etc., p. 12). Here Browne distinguishes 
acceptance of the covenant relation with God (religion) and the 
forming or “planting” of churches on the basis of God’.s covenant 
(with its laws of government), from the enforcing of the cove- 
nant voluntarily accepted, whether by diurch-cxcommonication or 
by civil penalties — the latter only in cases of flagrant impiety, such 
as idolatiy, blasphemy or Sabbath-breaking. In virtue of this 
distinction which implied that the nation was not actually in 

however, The Presbyterian Moventent. in the mgn of 
Elizabeth, as illustrated by the Minute Book of the Dedhtm Classics 
TsS 2 -xjBi 7 (Camden Society, 3rd series, vol viii., 1905). 
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covenant with God, he iaurfit a relative toleration. In this he 
vva.s in advance even of mo>t Separati.sts, who held with Barrow’ 
‘dhat the Prince ought to conii)eI all their subjects to tlu* hearing 
of God s Word in the public exercises of the church ” As, how- 
ever, the prince might ai)provc a, false type of C'hunh, in si>itt‘ ot 
what they both asiiunrd to be the dear teaching of Scripture, and 
should so far be resisted, Browne and Barrow foumi themselves 
practically in the same attitude towards the ])riiu'e’s religious 
coercion. It was part of their higher allegiance to the King of 
kings. 

Between 1580 and iSSr, when Browne formed in N^rwidi the 
first known church of this order on deiinile scriidurai theuiy', and 
Get. 1585, when, being convinced that the limt‘s wi‘n* not yei 
riiie for the reali/aitioii of the perfect [lolilv, ainl taking a more 
charitable view of the established CIninh, he yielded to the pre.'^- 
sure brought to hear on him by his kinsman Lord Burghh'v, so 
far as jiartially to conform to jiarothial [Jiiblic worshij) a‘« di‘tiiu*tl 
by law {SiY Brovvxk, Rojjkkt), the history of Congit'gat ioiialisrn 
is mainly that of Browne and of his writings, d'heir (‘flist was 
considerable, to judge from a royal proclamalit)n again.sl them ami 
those of his friend Robert Harrison, issiu'd in June i s-S- ^bit tin* 
repression of “sectaries” was now, and onwanls until the end of 
the reign, so severe that the organization of ( hurche.s was im- 
possible, We can trace none in England, until we (oim* in 1580 t<» 
Greenwood and FJarrow, the men whose devotion to a (an.-.e in 
which tho3' ftdl the imperative call of God .seenus to hav(‘ nillietl 
into church-ftdlowshii) tht‘ vSeparatists in Loiuloii, wlaalier lho.se 
of those later convinced by (lie failure of the Puri- 

tan efforts at reform and by (he writings of lirowne. At wliat 
exact, date this London church — whit h had a mon‘ or ](‘.ss con- 
tinuous history down to and luyond — was attually formed, 
is open to doubt. It was only in S(‘pi. 159a that it eietted otiicers, 
viz., a pastor {Francis John.soiu, a teacher {Gr(*einvo(>d 1, tw<i 
deacons and (wo (‘Iders. \'et as Barrow htdd (hat a church i oulfl 
o.xist prior to its ministry, this .sidtles nothing. In i sSg (biTiuvood i 
and Barrow compo.sed “A tnu* Description out of the Word of 1 
God of lh(* vksilde t'hiirclij’ which repre.MUils the idi'al enter- ! 
tnined in their circle. It was jiraGii ally hlentual whh that set 1 
forth by Browne in 1^8.?, though they were at iiains to deny jier- 1 
sonal connc'ction with him whom they now reganlml as an j 
apostate. 

Exile in Holland. — AftiT the exta ution of Greenwood, Bar- 
row and the ex-Puritan Penry (a reciuit nrruil to Separatism », 
in the spring of it st^emi'd to .some that Separatism was “in 
effect extinguished.’' This was largely true for the tiimt as tegards 
England, ihank.s to the rigour of Ardibi.slioj) Whit gift, aided by 
the a(?w act which left those who ilenied the qu(‘ea'.s power in 
ccckfsia.stieal matters no ojition but (0 leave thf‘ realm. JCveti this 
hard bucj the bulk of the Loiulon church was ready 10 endure. 
Gradually they rcsumtul rhundi-fellowship in Amsterdam, where 
the learned Henry Ain.sworth (q.v.) became their leadir in place 
of Greenwood. x\rore important hi.storically is the church wbi<‘h 
was formed originally at Gainsborough (riboj ), by “profe.ssors’" 
trainee] under /a^alous I^urilan clergy in tht* district where Noi- 
tinghamsbirc, Vork.shirc and Lincolnshire meet, but which ahtiut 
xCo6 reorganized itself for reasoms of convenienett into two disliiut 
churches, meeting at Gainsborough anrl iti Scrtioliy Mamn* Hou.se. 
Ere long these also were fona^d to seek refuge, in 1O07 Jbo8 
respectively, at Am.sterdum, whence the Scrooby church moveil 
to Leiden in t6o<5 (Bradfoni*s Ulsfory of Plymouth PhmUittoiu 
chs, r-s). The inirmanent is.sui5.s of the CL’iinsl>orough-Ani.sterflani 
church are connected with the origins of the Baptist wing of C'on- 
gregationalism, through John Smyth ami Thoma.s Helwys 
BAmsTs), As for the Scrooby-Leiden church under John Robin- 
son it was in a sense the direct parent of historical “C<m- 

gregationalisnp’’ in England and America (see U.S. section, p, 251 ). 

Separatism was now passing into Congregal ionalLsm,? both in 

^See F. J. Powickc, Henry Barrow (1900), pp. X28 foil, for hh 
views on the topic. 

^The abstract term dates only from the i8tli century. But “congre- 
gational’^ (due to the rendering of eerhsia by “congregation’^ in early 
English Bibles) appears about 1642, to judge from the New English 
Dictionary, 


.sentimt'id iiud in language. The einpha.^i.s change.s from protest 
to calm expo.sitiun. In the fn'er atmospiuu'e of Holland the exiles 
I()w‘ the antithetical attitude, with il.s narrowing and exaggerative 
tendency, and gain breadth and balance in the a.s.''eni()n of their 
(iistincti\e testimony. 'J'his (ornt's out in (he writings both of Rob- 
iii.soii and cd' Henry Jacob, both of whom passed gradually from 
Puritanism tc) Separatism at a time when the .silencing of some 
^•ioo I'linlaii clergy ])y the canons of lOo.p and the e.xercise of 
th(‘ royal supremacy under Arthbishop H.uuroU, brought these 
“brethren of the Se(t)ml Sepantlion” into do^er ndations with the 
earlier St'paiaiisis. In a work of loio. tht‘ se(|uel to hi.s Divine 
Driduiiin*', and oj tmr I isihlc and Mbiistcrial 

Jacob di‘s( ribes “an (‘iitire and indcpendi'iit'* boih'-politic/’ 
“endued with [lower immi'dialely uiidi*r and from C'hrist, as every 
{M'oper ihurch is and ought to b<* ” But his daim for “irulepend- 
enl" diurdies no longer denies that tnu* ( 'hri.-^t ianity exists within 
paridi as'-ernblies. Siinilaily Robinsi>n wrote about n)jo a Treatise 
of thr Lawfulness of liraiuo^ of the of the Church of 

Kndand which sliow's a larger tatludicity of feeling than his 
iKM'Wev Just ifu at ion (>f tst partition { thioi. d’lit'se semi-separatists 
.still set great store' j>y the diiin'h-e ovenant, in which they bound 
themselves '‘to walk togethei in all God's ways and ordinances, 
according as He had already n‘\’eah‘d. or should further make 
them known to them.” But (hey reali/evl that “th(‘ Lord had 
more Irmh and light y<'t to break f<irth of his Holy Word"; and 
this ga\t' tluau an open-minded and (oIt*r;ml .spirit, which con- 
limii'tl to mark (h<‘ dyirdi in Plyimmiii ('oion3\ as distinct from 
th<* Puritans of Massachusetts Ilty. Sudi, lht*n, was the type of 
diurch formed in if>i6 hy Henry Jatob when he returned (0 
Lonilon. It was foumled under the tolerant Archbishop George 
Ablmt (d ^ j, and would havt' beiai cont(*nl with toleration 

sihIi as the Fnan h and UutGi < hurches in ICngland enjoyed But 
(diarle.s 1 . anrl Archbi.shof) Laud would make no terms with those 
who denieij royal supremacy in ndigimi, and in this church 
was per.secut(‘d. 

Independency-— Besides such regular churclu's in London 
and the provima^.s under the early Stuarts, there were also nu- 
m(‘rous “con\'enticles" cornpevsed of very huinbh^ folk, such as the 
id(*ven .scattered about London whiGi Bishop j(»st‘ph Hall (1574- 
1656; re|)orLs in ib.u, ^uid which he .sta(,{*s in iO.|o had grown to 
some eighty. In these latter tlu^ t*arlier Brownist or even Ana- 
baptbt spirit probably prev.'dleii. I’urtber then* was arising a new 
type of “Independent," to use the term now coining into use. 
t/onjoinf repH'.s.sion of civil and religious liberty had made 
thoughtful men ponder matters of church polity. The majority, 
iiuleeil, even of detiTniihi'd opiionents of personal rule in state 
and church favoured Presbyterianism, ))arlicularly before 1641, 
whim Henry Burton’s Protestation Protested brought before cdu- 
catt'd men gtaieraily the iminciples of C'ongregafionali.sni, as dis- 
tinct from Puritanism. Bur beshk's this telling parnphlel and the 
(Nmtroversy which ensur'd, the experience of New England as to 
the practicability of C'c)ngn*gationaIism, at Ivist in that modified 
form known ns tlu^ “New* England Way,” ])roduccd a growing 
iniiire.ssiou, espetially on parliament. Himee even before the 
Westminster As.sembly met in July 164.^ Independency could 
reckon among its frlnuls men of distinction in the .state, like 
Grom well, Sir Harry Vane, Lord Sayc and Sde; while Milton 
powerfully pleaded th<? power of Truth to take care of herself 
on equal In the assembly, too, iLs chaTnpion.s were fit, if 

few. They included ThoTna.s Goodwn'n and Philip Nye, who had 
practised thi.s polity during exile abroad and now strove to avert 
the substitution of Presliyterian uniformity for the Episcopacy 
which, a.s the ally of absolutism, had alienated its own children. 
Vet the “Five Dis.sent ing Brethren” would have failed to secure 
toleration even for themselves as Congregationalists — such was 
the dread fdt by the assembly for Anabaptists, Antinomians, and 
other “sectaries’ —had it not been for the vaguer, but widespread 
Independency existing in parliament and in the army. Here, 
then, we meet with a distinction (c/. Dale, p. 374 f^*) moment 
for the Commonwealth era, between “Independency” as a prin- 

^“Indcpendent” is not yet used technically, as it came to be about 
X640. 
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ciple and “Congregationalism'’ as an ideal of church polity. In- 
dependency, like nonconformity, is primarily a negative term. 
It simply affirms the right of any society of private persons to 
meet together for worship, without being interfered with by any 
external authority.^ Such a right may be asserted on other theories 
than the congregational or even the Christian. Congregationalism, 
however, denotes a positive theory of the organization and powers 
of Christian churches, having as corollary independency of ex- 
ternal control, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Historically the 
two terms have been used interchangeably during the last two 
hundred years. But under the Commonwealth many professed 
the one without fully accejiting the other. 

During the Civil War Congregationalism broadened out into re- 
ciprocal relations with the national life and history. Thenceforth 
it involves not only the story of Nonconformity and the growth 
of religious liberty, ])Lit also the whole development of modern 
England. To sketch even in outline “The Evolution of Congrega- 
tionalism” in correspondence with so complex an environment is 
here impossible. Only salient points can be indicated. 

Development After the Restoration. — During the Pro- 
tectorate, with its practical establishment of Presbyterians, In- 
dependents and Baptists, the position of Congregationalism was 
really anomalous, in so far as any of its pastors became parish 
ministers, and so received “public maintenance” and were ex- 
pected to administer the sacraments to all and sundry. But the 
Restoration soon changed matters, and by forcing Presbyterians 
and Congrcgationaiisls alike into Nonconformity, placed the for- 
mer, instead of the latter, in the anomalous position. In practice 
they became Independents, after trying in some cases to create 
voluntary presbyteries, like Baxter’s associations, adopted partially 
in 1653-1660, in spite of repressive legislation. But though Pres- 
byterians did not in many instances become Congregationalists 
also, until a later date, the two types of Puritanism were drawn 
closer together in lh<’: half-century after 1662. T'he approxima- 
tion was mutual. Both had given up the striet jitrc divino theory 
of their polity as ai)ost(>Iic. The Congregationalism of the Savoy 
Declaration (Oct. 12, 1658), agreed on by representatives — the 
majority non-mini.sterial — from 1 20 churches, is one tempered by 
experience gained in IfoIIand and New England, as well as in the 
Westminster Assembly. Hence when, after the Toleration Act of 
1689, ^ serious attem|)t w^as made to draw the two types together 
on the basis of Heads of Ai^rrcnieat assented lo by the United 
Ministers in a 7 id about LondoUy formerly called Presbyierian and 
Congregational, the i)asis partook of l)oth (much after the fashion 
of the New England Way), though on the whole it favoured Con- 
gregationalism {see Dale, pp. 474 ff.). hi many trust-deeds of this 
date (which did not contain doctrinal ciause.s), and for long after, 
the phrase ‘Tresbyterian or Independent” occurs. Yet the two 
gradually drifted apart again owing to doctrinal differencc.s, 
emerging first on the (Calvinist ic doctrine of grace, and next on 
Christology. In both cases the Congregationalists look the ‘‘high/’ 
the Presbyterians the “moderate” view. The.se specific differences 
revealed different religious tendencies/ t.he one type being more 
warmly Evangelical, the other more “rational” and congenial in 
temper with iSth-ccntury Deism. The theological division was 
accentuated by the Salters’ Hall Controversy (1717-17T9), which, 
nominally touching religious liberty versus subscription, really in- 
volved differences as to Trinitarian doctrine. Ere* long Arianism 
and Socinianism were general among English Presbyterians (see. 
Unitarianism). Congrcgationalist s, on the other hand, whether 

^The opposite of this external Independency, admission of civil 
oversight even for churches enjoying internal ecclesiastical self-govern- 
ment, was also common, being the outcome of the traditional Puritan 
attitude to the state. Hep A. Mackennal, The Evolution of Congrega- 
Uonalism (1901), pp. 43 ff. 

^ ^For the distinction between “Gathered” and “Re-foriiied” churches 
m this connection, see Dale, p. 376. 

®A parallel is afforded by the history of Congregationalism in Scot- 
^nd, which aro.se early in the x8th century through the evangelistic 
fervour of the Haldanes in an era of “moderatism” ; also by the rise of 
me kindred Evangelical Union, shortly before the Disruption in 3843. 
These two movements coalesced in a single Congregational Union in 
1896. 
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Independents or Baptists, remained on the whole Trinitarians, 
largely perhaps in virtue of their very polity, with its intimate 
relation between the piety of the people and that of the ministry, 
^'et the relation of Congregational polity to its religious ideal had 
already become less intimate and conscious than even half a 
century before: the system was held simply as one traditionally 
associated with a serious and unworldly piety. “Church privileges” 
meant to many only the sacred duty of electing their own ministry 
and a formal right of veto on the proposals of pastor and deacons. 
The fusion into one office of the functions of “elders” and “dea- 
cons” (still distinguished in the Savoy Declaration of 165S) was 
partly at least a symptom of the decay of the church-idea in its 
original fulness, a decay itself connected with the general decline 
in spiritual intensity which marked i8th-cenLury religion, after 
the overstrain of the preceding age. Yet long before the Evan- 
gelical Revival proper, partial revivals of a warmer piety occurred 
in certain circles; and among the Independents in particular the 
new type of hymnody initiated by Isaac Watts (1707) helped 
not a little 

The Methodist movement touched all existing types of English 
religion, but none more than Congregationalism, While the 
“rational” Presbyterians were repelled by it as “enthusiasm,” the 
Independents had sufficient in common with its spirit to assimi- 
late — after some distrust of its special ways and doctrines — its 
passion of Christlike pity for “those out of the way,” and so to 
take their share in the wider evangelization of the people and the 
Christian philanthropy which flowed from the new inspiration. 
I"or underneath obvious differences, like the Arminian theology of 
the Wesleys and the Presbyterian tj^pe of their organization, 
there was latent affinity between a “methodist society” and the 
original congregational idea of a church; and in practice Metho- 
dism, outside the actual control of the Wesleys, in various ways 
worked out into Congregationalism (see Mackennal, op. cit. pp. 
156 ff.. Dale, pp. 583 ff. ). So was it in the long run with the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, springing from White- 
field’s Calvinlstic wing of the Revival, not to mention the con- 
gregational stniiii in some minor Methodist churches. 

But whilst Congregationalism grew thereby in numbers and 
in a sense of mis.sion to all sorts and conditions of men, it modi- 
fied not only its Calvinism but also its old church ideal in the 
process. During most of the next century it inclined to an ia- 
(lividuali.sm untempered by a sense of mystic union with God and 
in Him with all men (see Dale, pp. 3S7 ff., for an estimate of 
these and other changes). It lost, however, its exclusive spirit. 
Its pulpit, which had always been the centre of power in the 
churches, has for a century or more taken a wider range of in- 
fluence in a succession of notable preachers. Congregationalists 
generally have been to the fore in attempts to apply Christian 
principles to matters of social, municipal, national and inter- 
national importance. They have been steady friends of foreign 
mi.ssions in the most catholic form (supporting the London Mis- 
.sionary Society, founded in 1795 on an inter-den(>minatioual 
basis), of temperance, popular education and international peace. 
Their weakness as a denomination has lain latterly in their very 
catholicity of sympathy. Thus it was left to the Oxford Revival, 
with its emphasis on cert.ain aspects of the Church idea, to help 
lo re-awaken in many Congregationalists a due feeling for specific 
church-fellowship, which was the main passion with their fore- 
fathers. Another influence making in the same direction, but in a 
different spirit, was the Broad Church ideal represented in various 
forms by Thomas Erskinc of Linlathen, ¥. W. Robertson of 
Brighton and F. D. Maurice. In the Iasi of these the conception 
of Christ’s Headship of the human race assumed a specially in- 
spiring form. This conception, in a more definitely Biblical and 
Christian shape, attained forcible expression in the writings of 
R. W, Dale of Birmingham, the most influential Congregational- 
ist in the closing decades of the r9th century, in whom lived 
afresh the high Congregationalism of the early Separatists. 

Modem Tendencies. — Modern Congregationalism, as highly 
sensitive to the Zeitgeist and its solvent influence on dogma, 
shared for a time the critical and negative attitude produced by 
the first impact of a culture determined by the conception of 
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development as applj-ing to the whole realm of oxiicrience. BtiL 
it has largely outgrown this, and is addressing itself lo ihi- pro- 
gressive re-interpretation of Christianity, in an esM'niially con- 
structive spirit. Similarly its ecclesiastical statesmen have been 
developing the full possibilities of its polity, to sail the demands 
of the time for co-ordiiialcd effort. While its principle of congre- 
gational autonomy has been gaining ground in the more centnilized 
systems, whether Episcopal or Presbyterian, its own latent ca- 
pacity fur co-operation has been evoked by actual needs lo a de- 
gree never before realized in England. Association for mutual 
help and counsel, contemplated in some degrei' in the early days, 
from Drownc to the Savoy Declaration of 105S, i)ut thereafter 
forced into abeyance, began early in llie Kjlh n.-ntury lo find ex- 
pression in County Unions on a voluntary basis, e.'>[)ecially for 
promoting home missionary work. These in turn led 011 to the 
Congregational Union of i'higlaiid and Wales, formed in 
and consisting at first of “County and District Associat ions, 1(3- 
gethcr with any ministers and churches of the C'ongregntional 
Order recogni/.cai by an Association ” EalcT it was found that an 
a.ssf‘inbly so con^.tituted coriibini'd liu* inccjinpatilde fiincticnis of 
a council for the transaction of business and a congrc'ss for shaping 
or expressing common opinion: and its con.stilution wais nioclified 
so as lo secure the latter obj(‘c:i only, rjut after half a t'cnlury's 
further cxperienccj, ])ublic opinion, stimulatcal by growing need 
for c’ummon ad ion in redation lo certain I'jractica) problems of 
home and foreign work, jjroved ripe; for the realization of the 
earlier idea in its double form. In 1904 the Union was again inod- 
ilied so as to embrace ( i. ) a council of .300, rc'prest'ut alive of ihe 
county associat icu^s, to direct, the Imsiness for which tlu' Union 
as sudi is responsible, and ) a more popular assembly, made up 
of the council and a large number of direct represent at ive.s of the 
associated churches. Association, how'ever, remains as before 
voluntary, and some cliurdu^s are, outside the Union; nor has a 
resolution of the assc*mbly more than niornl aulhc^rity for any of 
the constituent c'hurc'hcs. A.s regards the “Dec.larallon of Faith, 
Church Order niul Discipline" adopted in and still pnntc'd 
in the official Year Book “for general information" as 10 “what i,s 
commonly htdit^ved" by members of the Union, what is character' 
i,stlc is the attitude taken in the preliminary notes to “cre(‘ds and 
articles of religion." These are ili.snllowed a.s a liond <jf union or 
test, of communion, much as in the Savoy Declaration of 1658 in 
i.s said that con.straint **causeth them to degenerate from the name 
and nature of Confessions,'’ “into Exactions and linpo.sitions of 
Faith." 

Among topics which have exercised the collective mind of 
modern Congregationalism, and still exercise it, arc diurch-nid 
and home missions, church extension in the colonies, the condi- 
tions of entry into the ministry and suslcntalion therein, Sumlay 
school work, the social and economic condition of the peopltJ 
(issuing in social .settleinein.si and institutional churches), and, 
last but not least, foreign missions, Indeed the support of ihe 
London Missionary Society has come lo devolve almo.st wholly on 
Congregalionalisls, a re,sponsibility recognized by the Union in 
1889 1904* afford a home fi)r the* centralized ac- 

tivities of the Union, the Memorial flail, Farringdou vStreet, Lon- 
don, was built on the site of the Fleet prison — soil consecrat.e<i 
by sacrifice for conscience under Elizabeth — and opened in 1875, 
There the Congregational Library, foumlod a generation Ixd'ore, 
is housccU as well as a publication department. A congregational 
hymn-book (including Watts’ coiled ion) was issued by the 
Union in 1836, and again in fresh forms in 1859, 1873 ami 1S87, 

The theological colleges which train for the Congregational 
ministry have themselves an interesting history, which goes hack 
to the private **acadcmies'’ formed by ejected ministers. They 
underwent great extension owing to the evangelical revival, and 
became largely centres of evangelistic activity (Dale, p, 593 0 ,). 
But they were burdened by the necessity of supplying literary 
as well as theological training, owing to the disabilities of non- 
conformists at Oxford and Cambridge tin iS^r. Even before 
that, however, owing partly to the impulse given by the university 
of London after 1836, the standard of learning, in some of the 
c^Hege^ had been rising; and the last generation has seen marked 


advance in this respect. In f.sn 6 Sprine: Hill college, Birming- 
ham, was transplanted to Oxford, when* it wms ivloundod under 
the title of IVIanslield colleire, purely for the po.^t-f(raduatc study 
of theology t first principal, Dr. A. M. Fairbairn); in 1905 Chesh- 
imt college, foundi'd by the connfi's.s of 1 Juniini^doii, was trans- 
ferred to ('anibri(h;e, whib) the u'eation of the university of 
Wales, the n’ron.^titution ol lauidon Lni\ersiiy, ;ind the creation 
of Manchester (.buvrrsity, led, between 1000 :uul 1905, to the 
aOiIiation lo iliem of oin* or nion* of (he (‘tlicr colle;;^es. Indeed 
in all case.s the studenis are now in ^oiiu* sort touch with a 
university or uni\ersiiy lollee:!*. 'There are eiuht colli't^e.s in Eng- 
land, viz., besides Mauisfield and Uhe.^himl, Nt'w and Hackney col- 
leges, Londim; \Ve.stt‘rn colh^^e, Bristol; \'()rk.shire I nited college, 
Bradford; Eancashirt' Indept-ndeni lolleire, Manchester; the 
Conaro^iational InsfiiuU*, Xol lindiani. 

The outslaiidiiiir features iu tin* devilopmi'nt of (hnij^refration- 
alism dunuc: the first ijuarler of the joth century liav(‘ been an 
intensifyini' of the denoniinatioied ('on--<'i<Mi‘'ne.<'' and a slrcnglhen- 
iiif^ of the tendmicy to\v;n*ds ( 'onnei tionali.sin. On its practical 
Mde this f(»rwanl uiovtunent took the tonn of collect ini? £500,000 
in order to (‘stablish (hi* various organizations lU’ t'ongregation- 
nlism on a soumli‘r tinanciai basis, ami to sui»ply more adequate 
retirini? p<“nsions for d ininis{i*rs. 'The latter t)l)je(,t was the 
main element in Ihe schemi*, proviut? eonclusively (liat the Con- 
l^re^rational Union is now more pre]>ared than it was to recognize 
some cort>ornte re.s])(<nsibilily tor its mini<ti‘rs. This i>oint was 
further emphasi/eil by*-cenain new and nion* stringent regulations 
for the admission and recognitiim of minisu‘rs. The normal entry 
to the ministry is throuLch a reco!?iii:<ed colleife. Failing? this, excep- 
tional cases may be pn>vifl(*d for by a thnT ><‘'irs’ probation and 
ptTifxlic examinat ions under the siipemVion of ii county union. 
Nothing hen? in((*rfere.s with tlu* autonomy of the individual 
church, ('hunhes are siili at liberty to call whom they will to 
minister to them. But recoLtniUon by tin* uai<m and a sliare in the 
union grants anrl suiKTanmiaiion fumis is only available for those 
who submit to the comlilions whhh th<* iiiii(»n imposes. The 
t hurches gt-nendly have aci’epttMl lluve ( ondilions which safeguard 
their interests as well a,s thoM* of the ministers and establish ihe 
status of tlu* ministry t)n a much more satisfactory footing. 

In 19 ig (he ctmolry was divi«I<‘d into niiie admini.strntive areas 
called provinces and a mixlerator appointed over (S'lch area to 
ad a.s advisfT anrl “FathiT iu (I<kT‘ to the. <*lnirche.s within it. The 
tentative scheme then ado] tied was after a few vi-ars' trial amend- 
ed in 1924. It was firovided that the" iu‘uvinc{*.s should be. formed 
Iw the grou()ing of county uminrjs, and ihal a moderator, "who 
inighr be either a minister or a layman, shimkl be ap])ointed for 
ea<h such grou]>. 'rhe moderators act. in (’onco'rt with the county 
union executives, and with special j^roviucial nmimittocs elected 
ad hoc. The fear that the.'^o arrangtmnmts \v<»uld interfere unduly 
with the autonomy (d* tlie t.hurchtrs ha.s not lieen realized, 

British Dominions;. — ^ 1 'he growth of Uorjgn,*p:ationnlism in 
the British <iominiori,s and colonies has steadily jirueeeded during 
the last hundred y(*ars, and was fostorecl by th?* union of 1832. In 
Canada an in(ert?sling de\'clo]>inent. has to be rei'onled. The Con- 
qregaiitma! <'hurdies, -with a few e.\'C<?i>tions, arc now 

merged alon^cwith (he Methodists uinl Presbyterians in the United 
Church of C'anadti. Tbi.s nmuion is the culmination of negotia- 
tions and discu.ssions which have beon jgoinj;? on for some years. 
Cougregationalists have taken a learling part in ihn reunion move- 
ment, They havu shown themselvus wdllinj? to accept a central 
organization and a closcly-kriii church fellow.ship, while safe- 
gimrdinK .spiritual liberties. In the. doctrinal basis of the United 
Church they helped to sc<‘ure that the declaration of faith accepted 
by the partners to tluj union shouhl be purely declaratory and 
should not be made “an imjiosilion upon any." Their college at 
Montreal, affiliated with others in the theological faculty of 
McGill Univer.sity, is doing fine work in training men for the 
very varied types of ministry which the country requires. 

Congregationalism in Australia has not kcipt jwee with the 
growth of population. In spite of its freedom and adaptability it 
has made less progress than the more closely organized churches. 
It maintained too long an individualist type of independency and 
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tended to live on (he reputation of certain large and prosperous 
churches led ])y ni(*n of outstanding ability. But the general level 
of the ministry is higher than it ever was, and with three colleges 
in Sydney, Adelaide and Xaetoiia it should not be dilhcult to 
maintain it. The Congregational Unions foster a sense of cor- 
porate tesijunsihility among all the churches. The down-town and 
country churches now feel themselves part of a living organism 
and they and their stronger bndhreii si and or fall together. The 
estabiishmeni of provideni, sustciitation and building funds has 
done much lo incrcMS“ tht‘ denominational consciousness and 
makes for ehiciency and home missionary enterprise. The failure 
of the receni negotialions for reunion among the Australian 
churches may prove a blessing in disguise. It is said that Congre- 
gationalism now breathes more freely and is preparing to give 
itself more heartily to its (listiiuti\e wilnes.s. The difikultics are 
very great in a coiiiitiy when* t>ratlical malcrialism and religious 
conservatism seem to go hand in hand. Bu( these very diflicultics 
constitute a challenge and an opi)ortunity, and there are many 
indications that the C'ongregatiorial churches are alive to the need 
and are preparing tiieinselv<‘s to meet it. 

The Congregational problem in South Africa is much compli- 
cated by the existeme of native and coloured churches. These 
greatly outnumber the while churches, and since the withdrawal 
of control by the I^ondoii Mi.ssionary Society, have tended to 
interpret their indej[K‘ndt‘nry very literally. But guidance and 
fostering arc .su[)pli<*d i>arlly by the white churches, which have 
to find men for administrative posts and n>osl of the money, and 
partly by the C'olonial Mis.'^ionaiy Society. The Congregational 
Union of South .Africa now t.oint)rises all the churches under a 
central organization and is creating a new sense of corporate fel- 
lowship and responsibility. It is (at:kling the edui'ational problem 
among the natives, training teachers and preachiTS and initiating 
social work. 

In the smaller Congregational Unions of Nova Scotia, BritLsh 
Guiana, New Zealand, Jamaica, Tasmania and Newfoundlaml, the 
new spirit of fcllowshii), co-operation and denominational re- 
sponsibility is making itself felt to the great, advantage of the 
churches themselves and b) the incn‘iisc of their capacity for 
aggressive work. They represent a new and very effective type 
of federated indepentlency, 

Bibliookaiuiv. — The literature hearing on the subject i.s given with 
some fulnes.s in the at)pendis tti R. W. l>:ile’.s History of English Con- 
gregationalism (1907), the nxt)ht autliontative work at present avail- 
able. For tlie ancient church the data are collected in T, iVl. IJndsay’s 
The Church and the Ministry in the. airly Centuries (rgoi), and in 
papers by J, V. Bart Jet in the Coniemp, Rcviexo for July i,S()7 and 
April 1902. For the modern perhid in particular sea II, M. Dexter’s 
C ongregalianaUsm of the Last Three Hundred Yeors^ as seen in Us 
Literature (rSSo), supplement etl by bibliographies in the first vols. of 
the Congregational Historical Society's Transactions (190J ff.), them- 
selvas a growing .store of fresh niateVials. Of the. older histories Wad- 
dington’s Congregational History in $ vols. (iShy-rSSo) contains 
abundant data; while for more detailed study refcrencij may be made 
to various county liistories, .siadi a.s T. Coleman, Independent Churches 
of Northamptonshire ' 1 '. W, Davids, Evangelical Non- 
conformity in Essex R. IJalley, Lancashire, its Puritanism and 

Nonconformity (1869) ; G. H, Pike, Ancient Meeting-Houses in Lon- 
don (1870) ; J. Browne, History of Cong, in Norfolk and Suffolk 
(1877) ; W. Urwick, Nonconformity in Hertfordshire (1884) ; W. 
Densham and J. Ogic, Congr. Churches of Dorset (1899) ; W. H. 
Summers, History of the Berks, S. Bucks, andS. Oxon. Cong. Churches 
ftoo5) ; and F, J. Powicke, History of the Cheshire Cong. Union, 
1806-1906. The Victoria County Histories (Con.stahlc) may also be 
consulted. Important documents for Congregational Faith and Order, 
with, historical introductions, are printed in Williston Walker’s Creeds 
and Platforms of CtmgugtiiionaUsm (tSo.O. Statistical and other 
mformatiem relating to the <‘hutrht;s of the Congregational connection 
IS set forth .systematically in the annual Ksue.s of the Congregational 
Year Book. Two magazines hav«j been successfully established: The 
Congregational Church Monthly and the Congregational Quarterly. 
For a brief but briJlianl account of the Congregational connection at 
the present time see \V. B. Selhie, Congregationalism (1928), in the 
senes “The Faiths” edited by U. P. jneks. (X.) 

XTFFITEI) STATES 

The history of Congregationalism in the United States is bound 
up with the development of the Protestant reformation in Eng- 
land. This resulted in the Puritan movement, whose purpose was, 
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as its name indicates, still further to purify both the creeds and 
the practices of the Anglican Church as by law established. This 
movement developed an aggressive left wing, which carried its 
demand for change so far that its leaders finally insisted on sep- 
arating, not only from what it regarded as the errors in the Church 
of England, but from the Anglican Church itself. Robert Browne 
(1550-1631 ; %vas a pioneer in this radical protest and those who 
followed him were first known as Brownists and later as Sepa- 
ratists, both of which names were greatly disliked by those who 
were forced to bear them. In the early years of the 17th century 
a congregation, among other groups whose history is uncertain 
and whose existence was unstable, gathered at Scrooby in the 
north of England, where William Brewster was postmaster. Their 
leaders were Richard Clyfton and John Robinson. This congre- 
gation sought refuge in Holland, arriving at Leyden in 160S. 
Here they enjoyed the wise and devoted leadership of John Rob- 
inson, won the respect of the Dutch, drew many members from 
England, and finally reached a membership of about 300. This 
Scrooby-Leyden group became the first permanent Congrega- 
tional Church. Finally, however, they were convinced that there 
was no hope of their persistence in Holland. The economic strug- 
gle was too severe, and the second generation 'was intermarrying 
with the Dutch and tending to lose the sharpness and fervour of 
the principles which had guided their fathers in the emigration 
from the mother country. Return to England was impossible; 
they therefore turned to America. After long negotiations their 
plans won the support of certain English merchant adventurers, 
a charter was secured, and, after many vicissitudes, the stronger 
part of the congregation reached Plymouth, Mass., in 1 620. The 
remainder of the group, under John Robinson’s leadership, ex- 
pected to follow in due time, as many did, although Robinson 
himself died in Holland in 1625. These Plymouth immigrants 
have always borne the name of the Pilgrim fathers. They met 
the rigours of the climate and the hard conditions of the new 
country, lived in comparative peace with the native Indians, and 
assumed a position of great influence in the subsequent settlement 
of New England. 

The next step in the development of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States is concerned with the Puritan exo- 
du.s from England, chiefly due to the persecution of nonconform- 
ists under the leadership of Laud. These immigrants were not 
Separatists when they left home. They still thought of the Church 
of England as their mother church, although they were forced lo 
protest against and separate from the errors which they discov- 
ered in it. Laud’s policy, however, was uncompromising. There 
is no more conspicuous example of a foolish programme of perse- 
cution than is seen in this relentless policy to “harry out of the 
land” a group of people of such quality as the English Puritans. 
They chose a better location for their new homes than the Pil- 
grim fathers had done. Boston had an excellent harbour; the re- 
gion was favourable to agriculture; profitable fishing was within 
easy reach, The high tide of this Puritan exodus was reached 
between 1630 and 1640. The settlements were made at Salem, 
Boston, Charlestown, Watertown and other favourable locations 
around Massachusetts bay. The significant factor in this story, 
however, is not the number or quality of the immigration, but the 
changes which took place in their ideas of church organization 
and government after they had reached the new country and were 
forced to organize their churches. According to the slateraents 
which they had made before leaving England, it would have been 
their policy to e.slablish a purified Anglican Church order in 
Mas.$achusetts. They had said: “We esteem it our honour to call 
the Church of England our dear mother.” Their leaders had never 
looked with favour upon the independent congregation at Plym- 
outh. In the winter of 3628-39, however, there was dire sickness 
at Salem, and Samuel Fuller, deacon of the church of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth, hurried to render such help as he could. 
He was both an ardent defender of the Congregational way in 
church government and a beloved physician. Our knowledge of 
this period is scanty, but when the colonists of Massachusetts bay 
organized their churches they followed the Plymouth model and 
the New England colonies became Congregational and not Artgli- 
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can, after the Salem practice. 

The Covenant. — ^The peculiar factor in this form of church 
government was the use of the coveiiani inslead of a creed as the 
basis of fellowship. There was little need of a doctrinal state- 
ment to guarantee their church government, for they were uni- 
formly Calvinists, assenting to such precise enunciations as were 
to be found in the statement sanctioned l)y the Synod of Don. 
Their covenant was short and simple: 

‘‘We covenant with the Lord and one with another; and do bind 
our selves in the prc.sence of Clod, to walk together in ail His 
ways, according as fie is pleased to reveal Llimself unto us in 
His blessed word of truth.'’ 

Another significant factor in this entrance upon a new church 
order was taken when Traiicis Higgm.son and Samuel Skelton, 
both of whom were ordaineil clergymen of the Church ()f Kng- 
land, were ordained at Salem by the laying on of hands. This 
broke with the entire doctrine and jiractict* of Kj)isc<)pal succes- 
sion, as maintained in England, and recognized the (*.s.sential (\)n- 
grcgatioiial princi[)le that every congregation is endowed with 
the full right (o choose and ordain its own ministt‘rs. 

First Period. — The first pt*rio(l in lh(‘ hi.story of the ('ongre- 
gational Churche.s in the Uniteil States extends from if) jo to 
1740. During these r jo years the principal intends! in the devel- 
opment is concerned with church government rather than doctrine. 
It is an era of quite uniform C^aJvinism in theoiog_v. 'Die two chief 
factors deserving attention are the beginning of missions to the 
Indians, and among the expanding settleini'nts, tlu^ founding of 
schools and colleges. Clearly defined among the purposi^s which 
in.spired the movement of the Pilgrim fathers from Holland lo 
America was the de.sirc lo convert lo the ('‘hri.stiaii religion the 
natives of the country, concerning whom fascinating reports had 
been brought back and giv<'n wide currency in England, c.spci- 
cially from Virginia. When John Robinson learned that the death 
of certain natives had been ri re.siiK of a collision between the 
fdymouth colonists he deplored the fact that it had been niTessary 
to kill ibom before any had lieen converted. 'Uhe ]>eginnmg 
of missions to the Indians was first succe.ssfully ma(h‘ by John 
Eliot, minister of the Ro.x]>ury church, who learned tlii' Indian 
language, reduced it to writing, tran.slaled the liible into the 
native tongue, and established conimuinti(‘s of “praying Indiams’' 
in the colony. He was one of many successors to carry on the 
effort to (Christianize the Indians. The Congregational C'hurehes 
have actively maintained their Indian mi.ssions from the day 
when Eliot first jireached lo them in their own language in i()46. 
Schools and churches are .still maintained for the Imlian.s on their 
reservations. Another noteworthy activity of the ('ongregational 
Churche.s has been their devotion lo education. This was due to 
the imjjortance place<i by them upon accurate knowledge of the 
Bible and their finn conviction that, ignorance is not (he mother 
but rather the real foe of ^ru(^ religion. ThiTefore, as .soon as they 
had built their houses and made a beginning with the agriculture 
which was necessary to their economic .support, ihiy laid the 
foundation.s of thiir common school .system an<l soon after pro- 
vided for higher education in colleges. 'Phey expn^s.sed (Indr pur- 
pose clearly in the language of the legislature, or general court, 
to provide for a more thorough understanding of (hti Bible, “it 
being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, (o keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures.” In 1636 the legislature of 
Massachusett.^i voted funds for a college, to W'hich tlic name of 
John Harvard was given in 1630- 'i'hu.s began the comiuuoas 
programme of organizing and sustaining colleges by the C’ougrc- 
gational Churches, until the entire country where these churches 
have been in action is dotted with them. An educated ministry 
and an intelligent church membership have been insisted upon 
from the earliest days and institutions of learning to guarantee 
this result have been supported with sacrificial devotion. 

The second period in the history of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States extends from 1740 to 1850. During 
this period the paramount interest was in questions of theology 
rather than church organization* Periods of spiritual fervour gen- 
erally follow periods of decline. The upward movement is regis- 
tered by a spiral rather than a uniform curve. 


The lo.ss in religious fervour of fhe colonial period was a source 
of profound distre.ss to the ministers of the Congregational 
Churches, and under their efforts to .stem the tide various religious 
manifestations took place. The general tendency of the time 
however, was to lay stress upon “good works" as the effective 
means of producing a religious t'xperieiice. Preaching was there- 
fore concerned largely with ethical idealism. It was not until 
about 1734 that a wide.s[)read and profound movement of religious 
revival began, wliich has come to Ik* known as the Great Awak- 
ening. Its origin was in th(^ preaching of Jonathan Edwards of 
N'orthainpion, Mass. Edw'ards was botii a I ln'ologiaii and preacher 
of unique power and he ranks as perhap.s tht* grealesi iutdlectual 
leader produced in the Congregational Churches. In 1740, George 
Whiteliehl came from England to help in the Awakening, news 
coin rrning whn h had produu'd a profound imjirt'ssion in the 
niolher country. 'Hie m{)V(‘m(‘nl then swept rapiilly on. Many 
physicil expre'-sions of t‘.\cileinent accompanied the revival and 
treali‘d .*-harp divi.^-ions between (he hsadm's. "i'he good results of 
the (ir(‘at *\ wakening are iinf|uesl ioinal, howi^vcr. The moral 
.standards of communiiies wt‘re lifted and religion became a vital 
factor in human {experience such a.s it hrnl not b<‘en before. A 
most conservative estimate of the number addtal to the churches 
as a re.siilt of the nwival is J5,ooo out of a population of perhaps 
300,000111 Xew England at that tinu'. 

The difterences in opinion brought {)uf by the* Great Awakening 
cjuickly deepened and sotjii the churcht‘s \\vn‘ tilled with contro- 
versy. The old, st a[)kv('alvini,sm, whii'h had been generally domi- 
nant, wa.s sharjdy assaih‘d by those who were not .satisfied with 
it.s aftinnations of the absolute sovt‘n‘ignly of Cxod, the total de- 
pravity of man, the inabilily of (iu^ human will in the process of 
.salvalum, and the dodrirn^.s of foreordinal ion and election. Out 
of the discussions came at last th{‘ only distinctive system of 
divinity which has been contributed i>y the l’ni!<*d States to the 
history of dot trine. It was a form of modified Calvinism which 
is generally known as the New England tlu'ology. 'I’he heart of 
it was an emphasis upon lint lovi^ of Gofl in relation to men and 
the power of man in re.'-ponding lo the <livine intlmmces in the 
exiKTi(*nces of religitm. Theology bt^'ann^ less austere and for- 
mal; it was humani/i‘d by the thdiiUTS of lh(i m‘W iioint of view, 
in various as[>ect.s the N(wv Englaml Ihi^ology was domuiant in the 
pulpits ami thetilogical .sriioois of the Congregational Churches 
until about (he year iSoo. As was inevitable, however, the theo- 
logical (h'velopmem.s i.s.suing from the Grc'at Awaktaiing .swung to 
a left wing, and a strong Cnitarian movtantmt was incipient even 
when the Awakening was at iis height. I'lu's did not come lo full 
.strength, howev<rr, until uibout iSoo. Then the anli-Triniiarians 
became aggres.sive. In rSo5 they .secureii the election of one of 
their number to the Hollis Pnife.ssorship of Divinity at Harvard, 
than entrenching them.scdves in tlnr oldest college of Congrega- 
tiimal heritage. A strong groui> leaders of the liberal movement 
arose, prominent among whom was William Ellery ('harming. The 
contlict centred in New England. By 1S15 the Unitarians had as- 
sumed .su(‘h strength that they were al'>le lo carry a majority in 
many of the t)ld<‘.st and strongest of the Nvw England Congrega- 
tional church<*.s, and, as a result of a favoura!)le court decision, 
to maintain po.s.session of the records and proix^rty of the organ- 
izaiions. In Ko.ston, for t‘xampie, out. of 14 C’ongregational 
churches all but two became Unitarian, involving immense loss in 
members and money to the orthodox group, as they were currently 
known. In Ma-ssachusetts alone, 96 churches (has separated from 
the (Congregational organization. 

The period from X800-1850 was marked by close union in mis- 
sionary expansion with the i^resbyterians, who had little strength 
in Nev\r England, but possessed larger resources in New York and 
Pennsylvania. In doctrine the two bodies were in practical agree- 
ment, both being Calvinists in their earlier history. In church 
government they were not sharply separated. When the westward 
emigration demanded organized agencies to follow the settlers 
with religious influences, it was therefore most natural that the 
Congregationaiists and Presbyterians should seek to work to- 
gether. They therefore adopted in 1801: a Plan of Union to gov- 
ern their missionary expansion. The New England Congregational 
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leaders felt that the more closely or^janized Presbyterian system 
fitted the needs of the isolated settlements of the expanding fron- 
tier and therefore were (juite willing that their missionaries should 
use this form of government for the new churches. The financial 
support during this half century came principally from Congre- 
gational sources in New England and the missionaries were gen- 
erally members of Congregational churches They were not guided 
by any strong denominational consciousness and in the end the 
results of their work accrued far more to the Presbyterian than 
to their own fellowship. No statistics are accurate at this point; 
but one of the most careful students of the period has estimated 
that fully 2,000 churches which would naturally have been Con- 
gregational became Presbyterian in the country west of the Hud- 
son river under the operation of the Idan of Union. 

The third period in the history of the Congregational Churches 
in the United States, from 1850 onward, has l)ecn one of growing 
self-consciousness in ])urpose, and the creation of sufficient ad- 
ministrative machinery to carry on its common religious enter- 
prises at home and aliroad. No profound doctrinal controversies 
have rent the churches, which suffered great material losses from 
the Unitarian sejuiration and the Plan of Union. The most sig- 
nificant developments of the period may be summed up as indi- 
cated below. 

Missionary Expansion. — Tn 1810 the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was organized to sponsor the 
work indicated by its name. While entirely Congregational in ori- 
gin, it included in its membership at first, reprc.scntativcs of the 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed Churches. Later both these 
bodies withdrew. After 1840 the board extended its work widely 
and it has borne a part in missionary work in foreign lands, quite 
out of proportion to the numbers and wealth of its supporting 
churches. This has been especially significant in Turkey. During 
the same time the boards established for home missions and edu- 
cation have been vigorously at work. The contribution of the 
American Missionary Association to the education of the negroes 
and other races in the United ^Slatc‘s has been conspicuous, par- 
ticularly since the close of (he ('ivil War in 1865. 

Administration. — ^The ideals of Congregational Church gov- 
ernment are the independeiu’c of the local congn^gation and the 
fellowship of the independijnl churches for mutual counsel axrd 
for the prosecution of Ihostt (‘iiterprisos which no single church 
alone could compass. Harmonious balance between these two 
principles involves and assures th(^ .symmetry and success of the 
whole plan. The years .since 1910 have witnessed a striking devel- 
opment of the fellowshi]> of the churches. This appears in the 
growth of the inlluence of the stat.i; cottferonces and the larger 
function of the Stale superintendent, not merely because of 
counsel and financial support: given to the small or missionary- 
aided congregations, but also through increasing co-operation in 
the affairs of the larger and stdf-supporting churches. In effecting 
pastoral relations, organizing and carrying out their own commu- 
nity programmes, ancl in all matters of policy, the churches have 
come to look for guidance to th<i superintendent and also, through 
him to the board of directors of the State conference. This serv- 
ice is rendered without assuming any rights of judicature, and it 
issues in a gratifying increase of practical efficiency. 

National Organization. — ^The development of the national 
organization of the Congregational Churches has kept pace with 
that of the stale units. The effort to perfect closer organization, 
cut down overhead cost, and increase the community service of 
the churches has been strongly influenced by similar movements 
in the economic world. After a period of careful study by a com- 
mission chosen for its representative character, the first step 
in advance was taken at Kansas City in 1913. The national coun- 
cil was given larger functions in the work of the church, still safe- 
guarding the autonomy of the individual congregation. A general 
secretary was chosen to re]>rcscnl the churches of the nation in 
their relations with small congregational groups, other denomi- 
nations and in international relationships. The various societies 
through which the churche.s had carried on their missionary work 
were more closely integrated with the national council. Again, 
after intensive study by a commission, new plans were adopted 
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by the national councils in 1925 and 1927 by which the work of 
the denomination is divided into two groups, home and foreign, 
and the administrative costs are further simplified. 

Doctrinal Position. — The Congregational Churches alw^ays 
have laid more emphasis upon their covenant with God and with 
one another, entered into in order to constitute church member- 
ship, than upon formal creeds. All Congregational creeds have been 
looked upon as platforms for action and testimonies as to faith 
generally accepted rather than as dogmatic statements and tests. 
No single statement can be indicated as the authoritative creed of 
all the Congregational Churches, since each congregation adopts 
its own creed and there is wide variety. During a period of in- 
tense doctrinal debate, which has caused division in other bodies 
of American Protestantism, the Congregational Churches have 
not been seriously disturbed. All shades of opinion arc repre- 
sented among the clergy and laity; their deepest unity seems to 
be in their worship and their programmes of service. They occupy 
in general a liberal evangelical position. Interdenominational 
movements towards comity and unity have been shared largely 
by the Congregational churches and their missionary programme 
has been sustained with growing power and enthusiasm. The Con- 
gregational Year Book for 1926 gives the number of churches as 
5, 60S; total membership 914,695; number of ministers (in the 
United States and foreign mission lands, with and without pas- 
torates), 5,571; Sunday School members, 769,372; gifts for be- 
nevolence, $4,618,660; home expenses, $22,104,535. 

See Leonard Bacon, The Genesis of the New England Church 
(1874) ; Williston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congrega- 
iiondism (3893) and A History of the Congregational Churches in 
the United States (1894) ; Frank Hugh Foster, A Genetic History of 
the New England Theology (1907) ; William E. Strong, The Story of 
the American Board (iqto) ; William E. Barton, The Law of Congre- 
gational Usage (toi6) ; Ozora S. Davis, 7 'he Pilgrim Faith (iotS), 

( 0 . S. D.) 

CONGRESS, in diplomacy, a solemn assembly of sovereigns 
or their plenipotentiaries met together for the purpose of definitely 
settling international questions of common interest. In this sense 
the word first came into use in the 17th century; an isolated in- 
stance occurs in 1636, when it was applied to the meeting of dele- 
gates summoned by the pope to Cologne, to altempl to put an 
end to the Thirty Years’ War. In 1647 the meetings of delegates 
for the conclusion of peace, assembled at Osnahriick and Munster, 
were termed a congress; and in spite of objections to it on the 
ground that it was ‘‘coarse and inappropriate,” based on the 
physiological sense of the word (Lai. oongressiis), it continued 
thenceforward in use. 

The adoption of the name Congress for the national legislative 
body in the United States (and so for other American countries) 
was simply a development from this usage; for the “continental 
congresses” of 1774 and 1775-81, and the “congress of the con- 
federation” (178X-88) were, as inter-state representative delibera- 
tive bodies, analogous to international congresses, and the Con- 
gress established under the Federal Constitution of 1789 ulti- 
mately consists of represent at ives of the sovereign States com- 
posing the Union {see Unitkd Etatks: Comtiiniion and Cov-^ 
cm?fwni). The more general analogous use of the term (Church 
Congress, etc.) is of modern origin. 

In its international sense the term “congress” has usually only 
been applied to gatherings of first-class importance, attended either 
by the sovereigns themselves or by their secretaries of State for 
foreign affairs, less important meetings being termed “confer- 
ences.” The dividing-line between the congress ancl conference is, 
however, historically ill-defined, the two terms having often been 
used indifferently in ofilcial diplomatic correspondence even of 
such dignified assemblages as the meetings of .sovereigns and 
statesmen at Aix-la-Chapclle (r8i8), Tn»ppau (x82o) and Lai- 
bach (x82t). Since the World War, indeed, the word “congress” 
has fallen into disuse, even the great assemblage of its representa- 
tives of the Allied and Associated Powers which settled the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles being known as the Conference of 
Paris. 

The results of the work done at various international con- 
gresses and conferences in developing a sense of the common 
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interests of nations are deal! with under International Law and 
allied aiticles; while llu* more important c^)Il^^res^es are treated 
under their topographieal headinj^s. 

Convocation and Constituent Elements of a Congress. — 
Any so\'ereif;n J*o\\er iias the rij^ht to issue invilat ions to a con- 
gress or coniereiice. In principif*, moreover, every Stale directly 
concerned in the matters to be discussed has the rij^h} to be repre- 
sented. L>ut this principle, thuuf^h aftinneLl f)\ the Powers at Aix- 
ia-C'hapeile in i8iS, has rarely l)een translated into practice. At 
the con?;ress of Vienna (1814-15), the decisions of whith affected 
every State in tOnrojje, a ionmiiltei‘ of the five great Powers 
claimed and exon ised the right, to set I It* evt‘rylhing of importance; 
and this set tlie {irt'Ct'di'iit whicli lias l)(*en followed ever since. At 
the congresses of Paris (tS5fj) and IJerlin ( 1S7S), as at that of 
Vienna, I he gretit Ptiwers regulated the affairs of lesser Slates 
without consulling the reprt‘s(*nlat ives of the latter. Similarly, at 
the. conference of on I he altair.^ of (halt* no n*]in*.M‘nfatiV(‘ 

of Greece was ])resent ; and at the conference of London ( iSS.Vi, 
on the international regulation of the Daniilie, tlie .so\ereign state 
of Rumania, though a Danuluan powt r, was not repre.sent(*d. 

This protetjiirt* naliiraily (aus(*tl much dis.satisfat'tion among the 
lesser Po\v<‘rs, and led to fret|ui*nt protests on ihi'ir yurt from the 
Congress of Vienna onward, lint, although the princi]de of the 
equality of all soven‘igu Stat(*s wais admilt(‘d in tlu‘ory, such at- 
tempts as were made to apyily it in iiraitice, c.g., at the Hague 
Conferences, proved most unsal isfaciniy. At Ihi* Peace Confer- 
ence of Paris, thougii lip-service was pairl to liu* rights of small 
nationalities, all matters of irnporlaiue were* setded by (ht* Pig i 
Four in secret conference, the full public se.^sioas being mere | 
dress parades. IFncler the Covenant of the fasague of ^'a^io^^, 
however, an attempt was made to set are the rights of small States, 
and sti far as the* right to be lu'ard is ctmct'nu'd. this was done; but 
effective d(‘cision.s can ordy In* made by flu* (‘ouiuil, in which the 
grt‘at Powers pn‘ptjnderate, or with its consent. Tin* ('oniual ami 
Assembly togt*lher form, in eftect, a permanent congrcs.s, though 
the name is not applied to (he (ieneva metdings. The practical in- 
conveniencti of thi* theoretical equality of all sovereign stales, and 
of the nect\ssit y for unanimity in all dt*cisions, was well illiistra(e<! 
when the protracti'd effort .s of the Assembly to "dnterpnd** (he 
obnoxitnts article X of the C'ownaul were defealetl by (he Iso- 
lated vote of Persia. 

Procedure.- — When the (ongre.ss assemble> the first busine*.ss is 
the verification of powers, which is dinu* by a uMiunKsion ^pc- 
cially appointed to examine the credi*nt ial.s of (he plenipoten- 
tiaries. If tin* foreign minister himsrit aibuid, he m'c«ls no creiien- 
tiais; those of hi.s colleague.^ are countersigned by him. ']%; va^ri- 
ficat.ioa being completed, ((uestions of procedure, of precedence 
and the like, are settled. The qiu*.sfion of precedent e whitli, in 
earlier times caused much trouble, was seltlerl by llic* ruh* ob.^twved 
at the congress of Perlin (1878), according to vduoh the. pU?iu- 
potentiaries took their seal at a horse-shoe table in the alphabeti- 
cal order of the states they repri*.senled, according to the French 
alphabet . 

The prc$iti<*ncy of th<‘ congre.ss is liy courtesy reservi'd for ihc 
minister for foreign affairs of the sUite in wlxiih the meeting is 
held; if, luiwever, hii decline to .serve, a presidcut is tdecied; or, 
if thcire bo a mediating Power, the minister reprc.sent ing this 
presides. 

The di.scusHions are governed by carefully dofme <3 rules. Thus 
every proposition must be presented in writing, and all decisioirs 
to be binding on ali must he unanimous. The secretary keeps the 
minutes (prQcds-^Virbal) of each session, which are signed l>y all 
present and road at the next meeting. This protocol — as it has 
been called since the congress of Vienna — lakes the form of a 
bald, but very exact r^sum^ of important points discussed, ending 
with a record of the conclusions and resolutions arrived at,. If 
there be no such results, opinions are record^. If any pienipo- 
tehtiary dissent from the general opinion, such dissent must be 
recorded in the protocol Sometimes short signed memoranda, 
khown as a vote or oinnion^ are attached to the protocol, stating 
tW teasons that have governed the Powers in question in agreeing | 
to a given tonclusion. Individual Powers may express their dis- j 


sent in two ways: either by placing such dissent on record, or by 
withdrawing altogether from (in* ses.sioiis of the congress. The 
conclusions arrived at after the disiur^sion of ilie various subjects 
before the congress are usually enmodied in si‘para(e cou\entions, 
duly sigiu*d by (he Powers who are a party 10 them. Finally, these 
.se[)aratf convt nti(»n.‘^ aie brought together in an inelusivc treaty, 
.‘signed by all (he plenipoteiit iarie.s present, known as the Final Act! 

Sro P. l^radier Fodert*, C'onrs d*' dnut di plonuitiquc (2nd ed., 
ran*^, ; Jvaiest Snlow, J iiU'dt' it* Dl fdomtitic Prariire (iq-»'>)* 

(W. A. P.) ‘ 

CONGREVE, RICHARD ( iSi.S -iScicn, KngU^h Positivist, 
was born at LeuniingUui on Sept .p iSiS, wa.^ educated at Rugby 
and (Evlord. and was a lelhiw ot W'adiiam colli‘ge Soon after 
the Revolutioii of iS.{S he vi.'-it(*(l Paris, when' he made the ac- 
(juaintaiue {)f Lartheleiny St Hilaire and Auguste Gomte. He 
wa« so atiraeli'd i)y (he l’o.-.!ti\-e phito.sophy (hat he. resigned his 
fellow.^-hip in i.S' 4 . aiul dovoU-d the remainder of hi.s life to the 
propagation cu' it. He took a leading part in the work carried on 
in C’haiud stnad, I/im.b's Gondiiit street. In 187S he caused the 
.split in Fngii-.h Po.sitiviMU by reliising it) admit the authority of 
l\ Lathiu*. C’otnle's .siicct'^sor. (‘ongri‘\’i' translated several of 
Comtes works, and in 187.1 pLibiislied a largi* volume of essays 
a(l\ orating (lu* n‘nuiicia{ ion by lirilain ot her fon^ign possessions. 
He wa.s :i man of high charact/T, tnurtly rijanru*rs and great in- 
tcilectual rapatuly. He <iiefl at nanqisieacl on July 5, iSqo. 

Ills publif aiion'i w'^n*: Roman Empbr of thr IPc.s/ (1855); anno- 
tated editifni ol -\ri*.tot)(‘’^ Ptdiiit s (oS;;5; .:nd ed., 1S7.4) ; Catechism 
td the PtKsilivo irandatod irtim the French of A. Comte 

Ufi ed , iMoH ; Klhahrth of Eindaud ; K\says, political, 

social, and rcliyjous ‘jnd .s«*ries, iSo-’) ; 11 hi arid il Lectures (col- 

leetetl in on<‘ volunir, 1002). 

Ser 1 *. I'homa^, .bv.if//.dc Comte and Rithard Congreve, iqio. 

CONGREVE, SIR WILLIAM, Bakt 1 1 77^-1 «>S), British 
artillerist and inventor, was born on May .^o, 1772, being the 
«ddj‘St .son of Lieut -('ien. Sir William ('ongrevi* (d. jSi.j'}, romp- 
Iroller of the royal laboratory at WoolwiHu who was made a 
baronet in r8i Hi* was educated at Singlewell school. Kent, and 
1 1 ) at 'rrinity colli'ge, (’ambridge. In 1 71)5 he entered the 

Mifldle Temple, an<i up to 180S he lived in Ganl<-n court, at first 
studying law, later editing a political newspaper, and in the end 
fli‘voting himself to (h<‘ development of (be war rocket, for which 
be i.s childly reruemberefi. In iSnK he necoinfianied Sir Sidney 
vSniilh in a naval attack on tht* f'nuich tlotilln at Boulogne, but 
the wiather ]>reven(cd the use of rockid.s. In another attack on 
Boulogne in iSoO, however, (be (’niigreve rix kets, which were fired 
in salvos from boai.^i of spec ial con.^trutlion. were vi tv effective 
and in rSo;, r8o8 and 'iSop they wen* employed with excellent 
results on land ami ailoat at (he siege of ('o[ienhagcn, in Lord 
Ckiinf)ier s light in th(‘ Ba.^'que Koad.s and in the Wairheren expe- 
dition. In iSio or iHij {%*ngn*v(* lu'came (;qu(*rry to the prince 
regiuti, with whom he was a great favourite, an<] in 1811 he was 
idecled a fellow of the Royal Society; in Ihe same year heat 
la.st received military rank, being gaxHted lietit .-colonel in the 
Ifanoveriun artillery' Tn tUn 2 he became memb<:*r of parliament 
for Hatton. In 1813, *dt the request, of the. Admiralty, he designed 
a new gun for the armament i»f frigates, wdneh was a<lopled and 
very favourably reported on. In i.ht*. sanie. year the newly formed 
'%;ckct Troop" of the Royal Artillery was sent to serve with 
the allies in Germany, and this troop rendered excellent service 
at (he battle of Leip/Jg. The Ctmgreve rockt^t was superseded 
by Hale'.s, which had no stick. 

In 1814, on the death of his father, Col. Congreve succeeded 
to the baronetcy and also to the olTicc of comptroller of the royal 
laboratory. In 1820 Sir William Congreve was elected mem- 
ber of parHutt'ieut for Plymouth, for which constituency he sat 
until his death. Ho died at Toulouse on May 16, 1828. 

Congreve was an ingenious and versatile man of science. Be- 
sides the war rocket, he invented a gun-recoil mounting, a time- 
fuze, a parachute attachment to the rocket, a hydro-pncumatic 
canal lock and sluice (1813), a perpetual motion machine, a 
process of colour printing (tSar) which was widely used in Ckr- 
many, a new fonn of steam-engine, and a method of consuming 
smoke (which was applied at the royal laboratory) ; he also took 
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out patents for a clock in which lime was measured by a ball roll- 
ing on an inclined plane; for protecting buildings against lire; in- 
laying and combining metals; unforgeable bank-note paper; a 
method of killing whales by means of rockets, improvemenls in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, stereotype plates; fireworks; gas 
meters, etc. The first friction matches made in England (iSj;) 
were named aftiT him by their iiivenlor, John Walker. He pub- 
lished a number of works, including three treatises on Tlfo Con- 
greve Rocket System (1S07, 1817, and 1821); jhh Elementary 
Treatise on the Moiintl)ig of Naval Ordnance ( 1812); ^1 Descrip- 
tion of the Ilydropnenmatiral Lock (1815); A Neio Principle of 
Steam Engine (iSig); Resumption of Cash Payments (1819); 
Systems of Currency ( rSip), etc. 

See Col. j. R. J. JoceI>u, Journal of the Rogal Artillery , vol. xxxii. 
No. 2 (lyos). 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM ( 1670-1729), Jiriglish dramatist, 
the greatest English master of cometl}', was l)orn at Bardsey, near 
Leeds, where he was baptized on Feb. 10, 1670, although the in- 
scription on his monument gives the date of his birth as 1672. 
He was the son of William Congreve, a soldier who was soon after 
his son’s birth placed in command of the garrison al Youghal. 
To Ireland, therefore, is due the crctlit of his education — as a 
schoolboy at Kilkenny from 1081 to 1OS5, and then as an under- 
graduate al Dublin under St. Ct*orge Ashe, where he was a 
contemporary and friend of Swift. His family moved from 
Ireland to Staffordshire, probaldy at tlie Rt^volulion, and it seems 
to have been there, in 1690, that C'ongrove wrote The Old liachc- 
lor, to amuse himself, ns lu‘ says, <Iuriiig convalescence from an 
illness. From college he came to London, and was entered as a 
student of law at the Midille T(‘m[)le in 1691. The first-fruits of 
his studies appeared under I he boyish psimdonym of ‘T'leophil,” 
in the form of a novad i /ntognila, or j/Afve and Only reconciled, 
1692), whose existence is now reinembenal only through the 
avowal of Dr. Johnson that he “would rather praise it than read 
it.^’ Tradition has it that Jnrognila was written al the age of 17, 
but there arc evidences of revision at a. malurer age. Congreve 
took his place in the London of William and Marj^ very quickly. 
He had some poems in (lildon’.^^ Miscellany (i6()2), and was 
enlisted by Drydcn among those who collaborated in his transla- 
tion of Juvenal, contrilmting also (he complimentary poem that 
was prefi.xed to Dryden’s translation of Pensius that accompanied 
it (1692). 

In J693 Congreve’s career of fame hi^gan with the brilliant 
appearance and instant sm‘eess of his first come<iy The Old 
Bachelor (1693) (he generous aus[dces of Dryden, then, 

as ever, a witness to (he faLstdiood of the. vulgar charge which 
taxes the greater among po(‘ts with jealousy or envy. The dis- 
crowned laureate had never, he said, .si‘en such a first play; and, 
indeed, the graceless grace of the dialogue was as yet only to 
be matched by the last and best work of Ethe.rego, standing, as 
till then it had don<‘, alone among the barefaceil brutalities of 
Wycherley and Shad well The types of Congreve’s first work 
were the common conventional properties of stage tradition, ]>ut 
the fine and clear-cut style in which these typi's were rei>roduced 
was his own. 1‘hc gift of one place a.nfl the reversion of another 
were the solid fruits of his splendid success, but the tradition 
that portray.s him as living in wealth on lavish sinecures docs 
not need Swift’s exaggerated picture of his poverty to rcfutcj it. 
Swift wrote of him that 

Congreve spent im writing plays 
And one poor office hzdf his days. 

Next year a better play from the same hand inel with worse 
fortune on the stage, and with yet higher honour from Dryden. 
The noble verses, as faultless in the expression as reckless in the 
extravagance of their applause, prefixed by Dryden to The Doable 
Dealer (1694) must naturally have supported the younger poet, 
if, indeed, such support can have ))een required, against the 
monientary annoyance of assailants whose passing clamour left 
uninjured and secure the fame of his second comedy; for the 
following year witnessed the crowning of his art and life, in the 
appearance of Love for Love (1695). The production of this play 
IS a landmark in the theatrical history of the period. For some 
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Lime the patentees of Drury Lane, in spite of their monopoly, 
had allowed the affairs of the theatre to get into such a condition 
that there seemed some danger of London being left without a 
theatre at all. Seeking to counteract falling profits by cutting 
salaries, they drove their players to the edge of mutiny, anrl the 
murder of MoiiiitforL, closely followed by the deaths of Leigh 
and Nokes, had brought affairs to a crisis which even the brilliant 
success of The Old Bachelor could only mitigate. At last William 
HI. was persuaded that he was not bound by his predecessor's 
monopoly, and the malcontents of the Theatre Royal ojiened a 
new theatre in the tennis-court in Lincoln’s inn Fields. Tlie 
patenttes did their best to wreck the scheme, seeking to rei'ovcM' 
some of the deserters by offers of increased salaries, [)ut only (wo 
were tempted back {see the prologue of Love fur Love), and the 
venture o^Kmed successfully on April 30, 1695, with Love for Love. 
In 1697 Congreve’s ambition, rather than his genius, adventured 
on the foreign ground of tragedy, and The Mourning Bride (1697 ) 
began such a long career of good fortune as in earlier or later 
years would have been closed against a far better work. was 
now manager of the new Lincoln’s Inn theatre, and under contract 
to supply them with a new play every year — which he entirely 
failed to do. His health was already indifferent. Next yezir he 
attempted, without his usual success, a reply, Amendments of 
Mr. Collier's l^'nlse and Imperfect Citations (169S) to the attack 
of Jeremy Collier, the nonjuror, ‘‘on the immorality and pro- 
faneness of the English stage” — an attack for once not discredit- 
able to the assailant, whose honesty and courage were evident 
enough to prove him incapable alike of the ignominious precau- 
tion which might have suppressed his own name, and of the 
da.stardly mendacity which would have stolen the mask of a 
stranger’s. Against this merit must be set the mistake of con- 
founding in one indictment the levities of a writer like Congreve 
with the brutalities of a writer like Wycherley — ^an error which, 
ever since, has more or less perverted the judgment of succeed- 
ing critics. The general case of comedy was then, however, as 
untenable by the argument as indefensible by the sarcasm of 
its more brilliant and comparatively blameless champion. Art 
itself, more than anything else, had been outraged and degraded 
by the recent school of the Restoration, anti the comic work of 
Congreve, though different rather in kind than in degree from 
the bestial and blatant licence of his immediate precursors, was 
inevitably for a time involved in the sentence passed upon the 
comic work of men in all ways alike his inferiors. The true and 
triumphant answer to all attacks of honest men or liars, l)rave 
men or cowards, was then as ever to be given by the production 
of work unarraignable alike by fair means or foul, by frank im- 
peachment or furtive imputation. In 1700 Congreve thu.s replied 
to Collier with The Way of the World — the unequalled and un- 
approached masterpiece of English comedy, which may fairly 
claim a place beside or just beneath the mightiest work of Moliere. 
On the stage which had recently acclaimed with uncritical applause 
the author's more questionable appearance in the field of tragedy 
this final and flawless evidence of his incomparable power.s mot. 
with a rejection then cind ever inexplicable on any ground of 
conjecture. There is a persistent but insutficiimtly aulhenrJcaicd 
tradition that the author himself rushed in front and rate.d the 
unapprccia(.ive audience. Whether from disgust at this treat- 
ment or not, at any rate, he wrote no more plays, though there 
arc two more pieces of more or less dramatic work from his 
It is known that Congreve, Vanbrugh and Walsh coUaboraUid to 
translate Molierc's M. de Ponrccaugnac, under the: title of Squire 
Trelooby; it is, however, a mat.ter of conjecture wdudher the 
anonymous work of this name, published in 3 704, represents their 
work. The general opinion is that it docs, and Summers includes 
it in his edition of Congreve's complete works (Nonesuch Press, 
1925). The other is an opera Semelc, set to music by Handel; it 
was performed at Cambridge in 1925. 

In 1705 he was associated with Vanbrugh in the management 
of the Queen's theatre, while still retaining an interest in the 
Lincoln’s Inn venture. But increasing gout made him unlit for 
the work and he soon retired definitely from theatre manage- 
ment. During the rest of his life Congreve produced little beyond 
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a volume of fugitive verses, puljlishcd ten years after Ihe mis- 
carriage of his masterpiece. But mention should be made of the 
Discourse on the Pindaric Ode, which accompanied his Pindaric 
Ode to the Quecfij in 1786. This essay, based on the work of 
Lesueur and Schmid, is a valuable piece of literary criticism, 
bringing out clearly the true structure of the Pindaric od(‘, and 
helping to dam the Hood of purposeless aggregations of long and 
short lines that had been assuming the minit*. His even course oi 
good fortune under Whig and Tory Governrneiits alike was 
counterweighed by the physical inlirmities of gout and failing 
sight. He died on Jan. uj, 1720, in conse(iueru'e of an injury 
received on a jourm‘y to Bath by the ujisiMting of his carriagiG 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, after lying in state* in the 
Jerusalem chaui])er; and becjueathed the bulk of his fortune to 
the chief friend of his last years, lit‘nrietta, duchess of Marl- 
borough, daughter of (he great duke, rather than to his family, 
which, according to Jolinson, was in tlilJu uhi(*.s, or to Mrs. Bra< e- 
girdle, the actre.ss, w'ith whom he had liv<*d longer on intimatt* 
terms than with any other mislre.ss or friend, but who inherited by 
his will only X.100. 

The one mernorahh* incidt‘nt of his later life was the visit of 
Voltaire, whom he astolU^hed and rej jelled by iu\ rejt'ction of 
proffered praise and the expression of his wish to be considered 
as any other gentleman of no litt'rary fam«‘. 'Fhe great master of 
well-nigh every province in the I'lnpin* of letters, exct‘pt the only 
one in w^hich his host reigned .supr<‘nu‘, replied (hat in that sad 
case Congreve wcuild not have re< eived his vi.^it. His portrait, 
painted by Knc^ller, for tiie Kitcat dub, depit'ts him as hand.soine 
and ini’Iint'd to he. stout. We get hints of ta.ste ratlim* in advance 
of his agi‘ in his collections of pii't tires and olil ballads, and his 
love for his country hou.st^ in Huv'kinghamshire. But it is n*- 
markable how inclelinitc an imfinvssioa we get of him. Hr. Proto- 
popesco, in his study of Iiiin (lin classique modernr), says: 
“Hole assidu de la inaison de.s Marlborough, nous iFentendons 
cjiie ie bruit clt* ses inachoires; aver st*s amis, il m* fait cjue boire.'’’ 
We Icinw him to havt* been a wit, but none of his talk is preserved. 
He had no enemi(‘s, and the most varying figures of his tinu% 
bitterly at war w'ilh each other, siuaeed <*a(’h other in his rooms 
without embarrassment. Cay calls him '‘imreproachfuL’* 

VVtJ may conclude with (ht* estimate of (\)ngrev«‘\s work which 
A. (‘. Swinburne w'rote for the ninth edition of the lincvclopirdia 
Prilannica in an article largely re(aine<l above, with certain addi- 
tions of matters of fact. 

*‘The fame of the grtMtc-sl English comic dramatist is founded 
wholly or mainly tin but three of his five play.s. His first comedy 
was little more than a brilliant study after such models as were 
eclipsed by this earliest effort, of their imitator; and tragedy 
under his hands a];>pears rougi*d and wrinkled, in the patches and 
powder of I-ady Wishfort. But his three grt*at comedices are more 
than enough to sustain a reputation as duralde as our language. 
Were it not for these .should have no samples to show of 
comedy in its purest and highest form. Ben Jonson, who alone 
attempted to introduce it by way <d reform among the mixed 
work of a time when comedy and trage<1y were as inextricably 
blended on the stage as in actual life, failed to give the requisite 
ease and the indispensable griu:e of comic life and movement to 
the action and passion of his elaborate and magnificent work. Of 
Congrevtfs immediate pre<lecos.sors, whostr aim ha<l l)een to raise 
on French foundations a new English fabric of simple and un- 
mixed comedy, Wycherley was of too base metal and Etherege 
was of metal too light to be weighed against him; and besi<les 
Ihcir.s no other or finer coin wa.s current than the crude British 
ore of ShadwelFs brutal and burly talent. Borrowing a metaphor 
from Landor, we may say that a limb of Moliere would have 
sufficed to make a Congreve^ a limb of Congreve would have 
sufficed to make a Sheridan. The broad and robust humour of 
Vanbrugh’s admirable comedies gives him a place on the ma,ster’s 
right hand; on the left stands Farquhar, whose bright light genius 
is to Congreve’s as female is to male, or ‘as moonlight unto sun- 
light,’ No English writer, on the whole, has so nearly touched the 
skirts of Moliere; but his splendid intelligence is wanting in the 
deepest and subtlest quality which has won for Molifcre from the 


grcatc.st poet of his country and our age the tribute of exact and 
final definition conveyed in that [lerfect phraso which salutes at 
once and denotes him — ‘ce mociueur pensif comine un apotre.’ 
Only perhaps in a .single part has Congreve half consciously 
touched a note of almost tragic depth and suggestion; there is 
something well-nigh akin to the grotesc|ue and piteous figure of 
Arnulphe himself in the unvenerabh* old age of Lady Wishfort 
set off and relieved as it is, with grace and art worthy of the 
.supreme French master, against the only figure on any stage 
which need not shun comparison even W’lth that of ("elimene.” 

HiBLio(;K.\i>n\ . — (i) Work.*^; Tlu* nVo/'v of William Congreve were 
piibli.'-hed in 1710 (3 vob). The Dramutir ll’op'/cs of IVyckerley 
Cofiy^rrve . . . {etlil. Ei'Il-Ii Hunt. iS;u), tontains a biographical and 
cnlital notice. See also /'hr i’omrdu'^ of William Congrrve (1895) 
with an inlrodiution l)\ \V. (E S Street; Scmrlf (edit. D. d! 
Anindelk i'j25) ; IfKOgmta tedit. Brett Smith, Percy re[)rint no. 5^ 
The CompU'le ll orh\ of ll dliam Cioigreve (4 vols., 1923I 
.\onesUih Piv-s. edil. .\I. Summt‘rs) im Iude< Squire Trelooby and 
his letteis to tlu* KealKs, as well a lull uilical ami biographical 
infroductujii Tin* tluMtrical hi^'tory is prt*fi\etl to each play. It 
shouM j)e a<Ided that the t)iodmti(>ns of Li>ve ptr Love (19C7) and 
The B fZ of the World (loiS) By the Stage Sot iety caused a con- 
Mderaiile revival ot mtt're.G in ('ongreve, and The U'fzy of the. World 
\ias [jrtjflutcfi at the Lyric theatre, flaiiiniej smith, in 1023, and ran 
lor (JVi‘r ICO nights, being again stat I'sstully revived at Wyndliam’s 
in A lew lraunjent% otherwise unedited will be found in A 

Sheaf of Poetu ill Straps (eiiit. I). Protopopesco, Bucharest, 1923). 

(j; liiogr.iphy: Memoirs of the Life, Writinv^s and Amours of 
William Congreve h> “('. Wilson" (London, 1730) is one of Curlfs 
nujre blatant framb, and i.s quite v:ihiele:.s; E. Gos.se, The Life of 
William i'ongreve new ed., 1024); I). Protc>i)opc.sro, Un 

classique nuulerne, WilUam Ctotgreve (Bucharest, 1925). See also 
Switt, Journal /e Stella, and tJ. Meredith, An Essay on Comedy 
(1807). 

CONGRUENCE, a mnlhematical tt‘rm emidoyed in several 
senst's, eaih of tliem connoting harmonious relation, agreement 
or corresiiontleiice. 

J wo geometric figun’S an* said to Ik* congruent, or to be in the 
relation of ( ongruenre, if it is po.ssibie to superpo.so one of them 
on the other .so that they .shall coincifh* throughout. Thus two 
triangles are congriurnt if (wo si<!es and their included angle* in the 
one are eipial to two .sides and ilieir includei] angh* in the other, 
'i'his idea of congruence seems tiv be founiled on that of a “rigid 
body,'" which may In* moved from place to place without change 
in the internal relations of its part.s. But it must rest, on a previous 
conct'pl of metrical relations among tlu* jiarts of the body, since 
«;(ht‘rwi.st^ tht*re would be no ba.sis on which to detennine whether 
the body had changed in shape and size. 

The po.sition of a (straight; line (of infinite extent) in space 
may be .specified by assigning four soil ably < Iu>st*n co-ordinates. A 
congruence of lines in space is the s<*t of liiu.*s obtained when the 
four co-ordinates of each line satisfy two given conditions. Forex- 
ample, ail the line.s cutting each of two given curve.s form a con- 
gruence. The co-ordinatc.s of a line in a congruence may be ex- 
pressed as functions of two iiidt‘perulent i)arameti*rs; from this 
it follows that the Iht^ory of congruences is analogous to that of 
surfaces in .space of tliree dimensiiin.s. An important prolilem for 
a given congruence is (hat of determining tlu* simplest .surface into 
which it maybe transformed. 

Two integers a and b are said to be congruent modulo m if 
their difference is divisible l)y the integer m. It is then said 
that a is congruent t<i b modulo and this statement is written 
in the syml)oIic form a h mod. m. Such a rtdation is called a 
congruence. Congruences, particularly those involving a variable 
X, such as xpz-x mod. p, p being a prime number, have many 
propcrtie.s analogous to tho.se of algeliraic equations. They are hf 
great importance in the theory of numbers {see NuiwrBERS^ Xhe- 
OKY OF). 

CONGRUOUS, that which corre.sponds to or agrees with 
anything (Lat. congruerc^ to agree); the derivation appears in 
“congruence,” a condition of such corre.spondence or agreement, 
a tenn used particularly in nmthematic.s, for a doubly infinite 
system of lines (see Surface), and in the theory of numbers, for 
the relation of two numbers, which, on being divided by a third 
number, known as the modultis^ leave the same remainder. {Ses 
Number.) 



CONIBOS— CONIC SECTION 


CONIBOS, a tribe of South American Indians belonging to the 
Panoan (q v.) linguistic stock. The Conibos, one of the largest 
tribes of this group, live to-day on the upper Ucayali river in the 
vicinity of Cumarea. By tradition their former home was further 
south on the lower Uru[)amba. They are a sedentary, agricultural 
people, living in large rectangular thatched houses. They make 
excellent cotton texliles and beautifully decorated pottery, and 
are expert in the management of their dug-out canoes. The dead 
were formerly buried in large urns, beneath the floors of the 
houses. Monogamy is the rule except for chiefs, and each girl 
prior to marriage has to go through an artificial defloration 
ceremony. 

See W. C. Farabee, “Indian Tribes of ca.stcrn Peru’* {Papers of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard university, vol. x.). 

CONICAL REFRACTION; see Lrc.iTT. 

CONIC SECTION, the intersection of a plane with a cone 
{q.v). In Greek geometry and for centuries after the cone was 
regarded as a solid; hence any section was looked upon as a sur- 
face bounded by a curve. Later geometers feeling that conical 
properties belong to cone.s as surfaces, the bounded space within 
being relatively indifferent, define a cone as a surface. ITence the 
plane section becomes not an area but a plane-curve, though ques- 
tions of areal content of course remain in place. The study of 
conics seems to have issued from Plato’s Academy, with its in- 
scription, “Let none unversed in geometry 
enter.” Plato him.self was abreast but 
hardly ahead of the mathematics of his 
day, such as was afterwards enshrined in 
Euclid’s thirteen book.s of Elements (r. 

300 B.C.), but the interest and enthusiasm 
he aroused accomplished wonders. 

The Triad. — Plato \s as.sociat (i, Menaeoh- 
THUS, was the brother of Deinostratus who 
was the exploiter if not inv^'entorof thequad- 
ratrix of Hippias (c. 420 ii.c.). It was M(*naechmus who is said 
to have told Alexander (hat there is “no royal road to geometry,” 
and who saw (c. 359 b.c. ) that finding the mean proportional in- 
volved relations such as, for us, determine 
two parabolas and an hyfierbola, defined 
by the equations x^ — ay, xy-ab. 

But such curves did not exist in his day 
and it became necessary to invent them, 
as possessing geometric proiKTtu‘s sym- 
bolized now in these eciuations. This he 
is said to have done (as appears probaUc 
from the epigram of Eratosthenes, c. 230 
B.C., “Do not . , . cut the cone in triads 
of Menaechmus”) hy imagining a right 
circular cone cut by a plane x^erjHjndicular 
to the edge or generatrix, and in one of three curves (bounding 
the plane section) according as thii cone was right-, acute- or 
obtuse-angled at the vertex. In tlui first and simpic.sl case the 
plane, being parallel to the opposite edge, 
could never meet it. The section then ex- 
tended indefinitely, yielding a curve, now 
pmed parabola (q,v,), always the same 
in shape though varying in size. In the 
second case the plane cut the opposite 
edge, the section was closed and finite, 
and was later named the ellipse (q.v,). In 
the third case the plane, diverging more 
and more from the opi>osite element of the cone, never meets it 
(except in the opposite nappe, as recognized by Apollonius), — the 
curve is now known as the hyperbola (q.v.). By help of this triad 
(figs. 1, 2, 3), says Eutocius of Ascalon (c. a.d. 560), its inventor 
found two solutions for the cube problem. Both the ellipse and 
the hyperbola change shape on varying the vertical angle, which 
in the parabola cannot vary. As the plane nears the vertex, the 
ellipse shrinks to a point, but the parabola and the hyperbola 
straighten out, each into a pair of right lines, divergent in the 
hyperbola but coincident in the parabola. 
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Through more than a century much progress was made by 
such writers as Aristaeus, Euclid and Archimedes. Euclid's four 
books on conics, now lost but mentioned by Pappus (fl. c. 300) 
and Proclus (c. 412-485), were probably summed up in the first 
four books of the conics of Apollonius. Archimedes (287-212 
B.c.) also may have written such a treatise, now lost. His extant 
works contain weighty contributions, such as the quadrature of the 
parabola, the first of its kind, improving Eudoxus’s method of ex- 
haustion, and inserted as a tract bet'ween the two books on mass- 
centres and the equilibrium of plane areas. Also in his books on 
Conoids and Spheroids he effected the cubature of these solids by 
like means (of compression), slicing each into thin parallel lam- 
inae, then forming two series of thin cylinders with bases respec- 
tively the larger and smaller bases of these layers, between which 
two series the volume sought must lie. As the strata become ever 
thinner, the two series close down upon the volume, lying always 
between, — a rigorous method suggesting integration. He also 
found the area of the ellipse (props, s, 6 in the same work), but 
not of the hyperbola. The crowning peak in Greek mathematics, 
though not so broad-based as Archimedes, is Apollonius, born (c. 
262 B.c.) in Perga, Pamphylia, a student in the Euclid-schooi at 
Alexandria and the author of eight books (387 propositions) on 
Conics, monumentally edited in two folios by Edmund Halley 
(Oxford, 1710), with commentaries. Books I.— IV. resume the 
science as known down to Conon of Samos, almost a contempo- 
rary, and books V.-VIII. contain higher developments by the 
author himself. 

According to Geminus of Rhodes (c. 70 B.c.), cited by Eutocius, 
Apollonius first showed that all conics are sections of any circular 
cone, right or oblique; also, as Pappus tells us, he gave the names 
parabola (application or equality, literally, casting alongside), 
ellipse (defect), and hyperbola (excess), to express certain facts 
in the comparison of areas. He assumed the axis of the cone 
oblique to its circular base, also a principal plane through the ver- 
tex and upright on that base, cutting the cone in the axial triangle, 
its sides being elements of the cone, its base a diameter of the 
circle, and the diameter perpendicular there! 0 being conjugate. 
His section planes were all at right angles to this axial triangle, but 
at varying angles to the base (e.g., rotating round the conjugate 
as axis), each section being thus symmetric as to the principal 
plane. He showed that all earlier types of conics (right-, acutc- 
and obtuse-angled cones) result as follows: the right-angled cone 
gives a parabola when the rotating plane becomes parallel to a 
cone-clcmcnt ; the ellipse when it turns away from parallelism and 
from the axis; and hyperbola when it turns away oppositely 
toward the axis, — ^in which case it would cut the opposite con- 
gruent nappe traced by the same generatrix g prolonged backward 
(figs, x-3). 

The Parameter. — ^The intersection of the cutting plane with 
the axial triangle he called TrXayla irXevpa (transverse side, 
Lat. latjts iratisversum ) ; it is also cailctd a 
diameter of the conic, as halving a system 
of parallel chords. The point where the 
diameter meets the cone surface (and 
conic) is named the vertex of the conic. 
Through the vertex is now drawn in the 
cutting plane a perpendicular to the di- 
ameter, tangent to the curve and of a 
length p determined by the Pythagorean 
application of areas, a favourite process in 
Greek geometry, as in Euclid, 1 ., 44. This 
p may be defined for the ellipse and hyper- 
bola as a third proportional to the length d of the diameter, and the 
length of its conjugate; that is, d:df —d^:p, whence p^2b-/a. 
If in such application (the more familiar English is “construction 
upon”) the area-length goes beyond the line-length, there is exce.ss 
(hyperbole) ; but if the former falls short of the latter, there is de- 
fect (ellipsis, leaving out). This is what happens in the hyperbola 
and the ellipse, the two sections being named accordingly, whereas 
exact equality (or application) obtains in the midsection, therefore 
named parabola (fig. 4). This third proportional p he named 
bpdia (erect, whence kins rectum, for lotus erectum ) ; it is now 
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called payamcier (side-measiiri.*, condunsin.y: a Icjn^jf Apollonian 
clause ) . 

These distinctive areal i)roper(ies are expressed in cartoian co- 
ordinates, the rectangular axes beinji; the dianu‘t(*r and the tangent 

at the vertex, hy the equation for the ellipse; V“~/>.r 

a 


for the parabtda; and y- 



ft)r the hyt)erbola. Kither 


form, the ellipse or hyperbola, would hold for the para])oia, since 
p/dr^Q for an infinite d; the parabola thus at^iHairs as a common 
imiit of the ellipse and the hyijerbola. Siuh i‘quatioiih were of 
course unknown to Apollonius, who employed their eciuivaleiiis 
in their picturesque but cumlirous forms of «ireal relaiit)ri. 


jiaiiers of a thi-ulogian, Johann Werner of Xurnlierg Cr46S-i528). 
It out-Clreeked tlie (Ireeks in deali'iu; with tlut conic, figuring the 
cone alwa\>, wheieas Apollonius figures generally only plane 
curves, and tn^ats nut th(‘ ellijise hut only the [janiliola and hyper- 
bola, as they tin'Ot only in the duplitaiion of the cube, Werner’s 
main conct*rii. Also h'iMrna*sco iMaurolico ( 1404-1575) published 
ill translation Ilks. I -iW of Apiilloniiis, with a mistaken attempt 
at restoring the others ( 150] i 

Johann Kepk‘r ( 1571- was tlu* fir'.t to proclaim the reg- 

naiK i‘ of tile tonic in the sl;\'. AtJollotuiis hatl rightly ranked it 
among things worth study on llteir own accuuiU (lik, V., Pref.); 
Kei»Ier ])Iaced the sun in a world- focus, with planets rolling round 
1 1 in (dlipst's, as confirnn^d and raliimah/ed in Newton’s Law of 
Inverse Sijuaivs. Hut Kepler's main advanct*. in pure conic- 


Eccentricity. — In the paraliola only one vi^rtex seems actual, dot trine lay in tMium iat iiig ( i() 0 |) as "analogy*' the principle or 
but in the ellipse the other side of the axial triangle is also <'ut !)y law of ennlinuit\'. i-eibni/'s I'X t ojitinudfionls, which supplies the 
the plane, giving a second vertex; also in the hyperbola tht‘ tither parabola witli a "i)IInd foius" and with a vertex at infinity, ail 
side prolonged is cut by the plane in a .second vert(‘X. in both diameters being parallel, therewith jirt'juring a path for proj'ec- 
cases the line joining the vertices is called a diameter, and its mill- tive geometry (.see Pkojicttm- (JiuiMKrav). He also found 
point is ralleil the conic’s centre. With tlie ii(4ij>n of centn* comes Kid j In as the approximau* Iciigth of th(‘ ellipst*, a anrl b being 
that of any diameter and it.s ctmjugate, t‘ach bisecting all thortls Hr* stuni-axes. 

parallel to the other, though in the Impm-bola the t onjugatt‘*s ends Projective Geometry and Coordinates* — Meantime; Claude 
can be seen only on the tonjugate hyiieiboLL Naturally Ap<»I- Mydorge { i5S5“if.47 », (liraid Desargiies ( i5q,.^-i(>02), and Blaise 
loniiis deals throughout with areas, parallelograms and propor- Pascal ina<lt‘ France ( lie t .)n! inuator of (Jreece in pure 

lions, so that his proof. s now seem laboured and a wkwarti, however getvmetry. The fir.-t of these sehoi.'U's puldished two books on 
ingenious. In Ilk. ill., Prop. 45, he first attains the notion of foci conics in lO.n and two miuv in ih.pi. hour oiIum’s were lost, being 
as "the points arisen from the a]ipIication,'’ a vngut‘ {knotatioii, taken to FiiLdand by Lord Cavcndi.di and Lonl Southampton, 
but a focus (so naint^tl by Rej^ler, 1^04) is tlefunxl as divid- Myilorm‘ showtal that ff all ra\s t o a ctinic from a point in its plane 
ing the major axis into parts whose nrtangle eriunls one fourth the 1 be prolongetl in tie* .•’.anic ratio, their nuU will form a similar conic, 
figure; (i.e.; the rectangle of major axis and parameter), 'ihe focus I But it was Dt‘sargui‘s who puljli-hed < » a '‘Rough Draft” on 


of the parabola escaped the alteniiou of Aimllonius, Imt not of t*onic s(‘ciinns so far beyond the age tlial, Jikt‘ Orassmann’s 


Pappus, his Wi)rthie.st commentator, who “wrote under Diocletian” j Ausdfdmtui'r^drhrc an*! Mdbius's Stdiik. it was <:a>t into the scien- 


(‘284-305) and in a lemma of Bk. VI 1. of his mathematical collec- | tifie waste-baslna : lorlunaUdy, however. Philippe I)e La Hire hud 
tion {(Tvmycoy'f}) .^hovvs that the ratio of the distances of any j mad(‘ a written copy of it in Ktjt}. Tiiis work introduced the In- 
point on any conic from a fixed point (/tuu/v) and a fixvtl line > finite, regarded (he tylimler as a coi,«* with its vertex at infinity, 

(///>cr/m) is constant, thus adding this latter concepMo the Apol- : ami grouiuleil tin* notion of involution. 

Ionian li.^it. The constant ratio a is called the eccentrii ity; origi- ! ^ u>rsA»r.ui:&'i> 'I'he .so-called I lesarguesTlu'orem declared 

nally a term of Ptolemaic astronomy, it has passed from senst* to 1 ]. tint a chord cuis a conic and an inscribed 

sense till lodged at length in that ju.^t given. The conic Is an | /j \ quadranghmn six points in involution (OP. 

ellipse, a paritbola, or an hyperbola according as <• 1, or j jj\ N/'L , ► F‘); also if two triangles have 

c>x; in the. circle, it i.s 0. ’'/n\\ c'orre.sponding vertites on three com- 

Other Definitions, — In Bk, II. Apollonius defines o.vy;/^/>/o/c; / / m puuclal itnes, then their corresponding 

On the tangent to an hyi»eriM)Ia at V lay off VA -VA', making /.I /;!«,. .^ide^ mi^et in ihrtM* (ollintxir points (and 

the whole length A.A' etjual to the parallel diameter: then tin* funversely), — the hai-i.s of homology (Pon- 

lincs MA, M/V, from the centre M, vcill coniinually apprtuuh , ‘'f\l \ tehai (fig. 5), 

hut never meet the hyperbola. In Bk. IV. he di.scusstr.s Iht; mutual ! ^ ^ ' D Inly Pascal M‘eined abh; to keep step 

intersection of conics, showing that any two meet at laoN in four ‘ - with Ihsargues. lie at ti nded mathematical 

points (tangent points counting doubled, and continues the liar- ^ meelings with hi^ father and before 1640 

monic division lieguu in Bk. 11. under the uanii* of pro[iortion. i’{jmp{);‘t*d a bot»k on conic.s. Leibniz wrote to ra.scar.s nephew 
Bks. V,™ViL(J.) advance to brilliant original work t»u maximal (Aug. 30, 16701 vainly urging iLs publication; it peri.shcd, save for 
and minimal lengths from any point (in the vdnne) to the conic, a small introductory fragment, so that the most that is known 
introducing the sub-normal found constant in the pambola. Apol- about It is only from Ltdbni//s letter. J'ascal avows the leadership 

lonius determine.H centres of curvature, but neither the notion nor of De.sargues, staling without 

Die niea,suro of curvalura itself, and may well hav<» reached with- proof, a,s the first lemma to 

out realizing or compreheudiing fully the conception of evtdute, — -Ar — y/ killer's theorem, his own 

the highest summit of Greek geometry, Hk. VIL devehjps witli about tho hexagram inscribed in 

much ingenuity the doctrines of complementary chords (pnrallcl circle, that the three inter- 

to conjugate diameter.s), the constant sum of squared conjugate sections of its three pairs of 

diameters^ mid the areas of related [larallelograms, all of course ^ "^7-- — opposite Hide.s are collinoar. The 

strictly geometrically. k Fig’ o”" reciprocal, Biauchon's Theorem, 

Greek mathematics culmmaled in A]>i)lloinus. Litilo further ad- ’ was first published in 1806. 

vance was possible without new methods and higher points of Since h<ith rcgarde<l the cone solely without any axial triangle, 
view* Much later, the Arabs and other MusUm.s absorbed the and viewed any couic us a shadow or projection on a plane of 
classic science greedily; it was the Persian poet Omar Khayyam any circle of the cone from its vertex, such a i^roperty of the 
(c. i044-i£23/4), one of the most prominent of mediaeval mathe- circle-hcxagram would iu their minds pas.s over into the cor- 
maticians, with his remarkable classification and systeniatic study responding Ilcxai^nimma mysticum of the conic. From this prop- 
of equations, which he emphasised, who* blazed the way to the osition Fere Mersenne (1588-1648) declares that Pascal deduced 
modern union of analysis and geometry. In his Al^^hra he con- 400 corollaries. 

sidered the cubic as soluble only by the intersection of conics, and To Rcn6 De.scartes (i 596-1650) the algebraization and conse- 
th© biquadratic not at all. quent transfiguration of gconietry, especially of conics, is com- 

j jMqderia Txea^sneat« — ^Thc first modern treatment of conics monly ascribed, although his G§oin 6 trk (1637) reads more like a 
(r5jt2), a UbeUus of 34 pages, ushered in a volume of collected geomelrization of algebra (jre*? Analytic Geometry). Pierre de 
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Fermat (1601-65), keener and fieeper in mathematical insight as 
well as earlier in his inventinns, nevertheless was later in publi- 
cation. Their chief achievement was to introduce motion into 
Greek static conceptions, by using a pair of variables (x, y) to 
represent a moving point tracing a curve. An equation connecting 
the variables defmed the motion 01 the point. Thus all is life and 
motion, “mouvement continu.'' 

Equations symbolize the classic 
TOTTOL (loci), and converhely loci 
depict equations. All conics arc 
grouped in a single equation of 
the second degree, ax'-' + 2/fxy+ 
by^-+2f'x+2jy+j =0, each par- 
ticular conic being deternnner] a set of values (a, h, h, /, g) con- 
stant for any one curve l)iit varying from conic to conic, while 
individual points are iixed by spi‘cial value-pairs (x, y), each pair 
satisfying the curve’s eciuatiou. Thus the pair .r = 3, y = 4 satisfies 
the equation ac“+y“== 25; hence the point 
(3, 4) is on the curve, a circle of radius 5 
about the origin 0 (see Coordinates). 

Hints of this kind had already lieen pul 
forth in Muslim works, and in France by 
Frangois Vietc (1540-1603), but not the 
notion of the moving point (.%•, y). This 
mutual depiction of value-pair (x, y) and 
moving point P, by its effecting a union 
of algebra and geometry, marks the birth oj modern mathematics. 

A prompt reaction to the stimulus of Descartes’s Gaamvlric was 
seen in John Wallis’s Tract atin on conics, spreading the “new 
method,” quite ignoring the classics, and notalde for introducing 
the sign 00 : “Esto 00 Not a, nu- 
meri infmiti” (1655). A similar 
reaction appears in the writings 
of De I’Hopital (1707), although 
De La Hire still followed his 
master’s method of projection 
(1685). Despite the wide ami clear 
vision thus opened, the classic 
precedent retained a fascination, 
more or less determining later 
works, which introduced iimv syn- 
thetic ideas even while following 
analytic paths. Thus Newton 
(1642-1737) conccivT.d the conic 
as envelope of Iw'o sides of two constant angles rotating round 
fixed vertices, the other two sides nie«ting always on the same 
right line; and Coliu Macliuirin (Cvomcirica orgunka, 1710) 
imagined the conic n.s a locus of the viTlex of a triangle, each side 
fixed at one point, the othiT ver- 
tices moving each on a fixed line. 

Michel Chasles (x 793-1880) em- 
ployed and extended both these 
conceptions. 

Later advances in the doc- 
trine of conics have been made 
mainly in connection with an- 
alytic and especially the projec- 
tive geometry and coordinates 
(gg.ij.). Nevertheless the Greek 
synthetic spirit found extraor- 
dinary reincarnation in the work 
of Jacob Steiner (1796-1 863), 

As a pupil of Pestalozzi, he naturally laid especial stress on in- 
tuition and envisagement, while unjustly di.sliking all forms of 
analysis and eschewing its use as a reproach to geometry proper. 
But his insight and ingenuity were alike amazing and not only 
levelled the way for Von Staudt (1798-1867) and his followers 
in the geometry of position, but may also be siiid to have rounded 
out and filled in apparently the whole circuit of the theory of 
conic sections. 

Bibliography. — F. Baker, Principles of Geometry^ 4 vols„ 192a; 
■K. Cesaro, Lezioni di geomeiria inlrinseca (1896; German tr, by G. 
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Kovvalcwski, 1901) ; A. Clcbsch, Lemons siir la Geometrie (tr. P 
Benaist, X903) ; W. Detto, A?ial. Geom. dcr Kegclschnitte (1909) 
F. Enriques, VEvolulion dcs idees geomelriqnes dans hi pense 
grccquc (tr. M. Solovine, 1927) ; P. Ver Ecckc, Les Coniques u 
ApoUonios dr Prrgr (1924) ; F. Klein, Ele^nrntannathematik von 
hbh. Standpiinkt ans (1925), and VorL u d. Entwickliing d. Math 
ini ig Ja/i/'h. (1926) ; B. Niewenglowski, Conrs dc geometric amilytiqu 
(1925) ; W. L. Osgood and W. C. GrausLcin, Phuie and Solid Aiialyti 
Geom. (1922) ; G. Salmon, A Treatise on Conic SccUons (184S 
6th cd., 1S79) ; A. Srhoenflicss, EinjUhrung in die anal. Grom, dr 
Ebenc n. dcs Raumes (1925) ; J. Steiner, Vorl. iiber synthetischr Geom 
(2nd cd., 1875-76) ; F. Wickc, Einj iihnnig in d. Hohere Math. 

2 vols., 1927; H. P. tiudson, Cremona Transjormnlions (1927). Oi 
the history of the subject, F. Cajori, History oj Mathematics (1919) 
M. Cantor, Vorl. ii. d. Grschichte d. Mathematik, 4 vols., 1880-1908 
1922-24; Rnryclopedie drs Sciences Math, purrs et appliques (lOi.S' 
xa)\ Finidiimcnta mathematica (1920-26); S. Gunther and H 
VVieieilner, Gfschichte der Mathcmatik ([908-21) ; T. L. Heath 
A History of Greek Mathematics (1021), and Apollonius of Pergu 
(1S96), Archimedes (1897), Aristarchus of Samos (1920); D K 
Smith, ^ History of Mathematics, 2 vols. (1923-25) ; J. Tropfke 
Gcschjchte d. Elemcntarmath. (2nd ed'., 1921 scq.) ; E. Duporeq 
Premiers Principes dc Geometrie moderne (1924). (W, B. Sm.) 

CONIC SURFACE: Cone. 

CONIFERS or CONIFERALES: Gymnosperms. 

CONIINE. This alkaloid, first isolated by Giesccke in 1827, 
occurs in hemlock (q.v.) along with several closely related 
alkaloids (see Alkaloids) and can be prepared in a crude state 
by the process described for nicotine (q.v)] these alkaloids are 
all highly toxic. Coniine, is a colourless, strongly alkaline 

liquid, which boils at 166-167® C, and solidifies at —2® C to a 
crystalline mass. Its specific rotation is [aJo — 15*7°, it dissolves 
water, but is itself sparingly soluble in that solvent though readily 
soluble in ether or alcohol. The salts crystallize well; the picratc, 
which melts at 75° C, and the double compound with potassium 
cadmium iodide, which melts at 118® C, arc characteristic and 
suitable for identification of the alkaloid. Coniine is one of the 
simplest of the natural alkaloids and was the first to be synthe- 
sized (Ladenburg, £886). 

CONINGTON5 JOHN (1825-1869), English classical schol- 
ar, was born at Boston in Lincolnshire. He had a divStinguished 
career at Oxford, and in 1854 was appointed, as first occupant, 
to the chair of Latin literature founded by Corpus Christi 
College. In 1852 he began, in conjunction with Prof. GoUlwin 
Smith, a complete edition of Virgil with a commentary, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1858, the second in 1864, Ihe 
third, in which H. Nctlieship replaced Prof, Goldwin Smith, 
soon after Conington’s death. In 1S66 Conington published his 
most famous work, the translation of the Ae?ieid of Virgil into 
the octosyllabic metre of Scott. 

His edition of Persius with a commentary and a spirited pro.se 
translation wa.s published posthumously in 1872. In the same year 
ajxpearcd his Miscellaneous Writings, edited by J. A. Symonds, with 
ii memoir by Prof. H. J. S. Smith (sen also H. A. J, Munro in 
Journal of Philology, ii„ r86o) . Among his other editions are Acschy- 
Ju.s, Agamemnon (i84S)> Choephori (1857) J English verse translations 
of Horace, Odes and Carmen Sacculare (1S63), Satires, Epistles, and 
An Poet tea (1869). 

CONINXLOO, GILLIS VAN (1544-1607), Flemish 
painter, born on Jan. 24, 1544, probably at Antwerp. He studied 
under Lenaert Krocs and Gillis Mostert. After a period of travel 
in France he returned to Antwerp in 1570 and was made a mem- 
ber of the Guild of Painters. He had, however, to leave his home 
again in 1585 to escape from religious persecution, and stayed at 
Frankcnthal in Germany for ten years. In 1595 he settled at 
Amsterdam. Van Mandcr (Hymens ed., 1884), calls him the 
best landscapist of his time. His work reprc.sentH the gradual 
transition from the phantastic conception of landscape of the 
16th century as seen in the early work of Paul Brill to the real- 
istic representation of the 17th, and may accordingly be divided 
into three periods. His early work at Antwerp is well represented 
by “The Judgment of Midas” at Dresden; the second, or Frankcn- 
thal period by two landscapes, one at the Bibliotcca Ambrosiana, 
Milan, the other at Schwerin; the last period, where all colours 
are blended in one harmonious tone, by “Landscape with Figures” 
(1598) in the LHchlenstein Gallery at Vienna. He brought the 
Flemish tradition to Holland and Germany. 

See E. Plietzsch, Die Frankent haler MdUr (1910), 
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CONJEEVERAM, a town of British India, in the Chin)Ltlcpul 
district of Madras, W.S.AV. of Madras by the South Indian 
railway. The population 161,^^76 in 19: r) has largely increased in 
recent years. It is esteemed by the Hindus as one of the holiest 
places in southern India, ranking among the seven sacred cities of 
India, and is remarkal'de for the number of its temples and shrines. 
Of these the old Jain temple, situated in a hamict some 2 m. south 
of the Weavers’ quarter of the city (I’illapalaiyam ), dates from 
the time when the Chola power w'as at its height (12th or i3Lh 
century); the inscriptions contain an almost perfect record of the 
dynasties who held th{‘ country. Older than thi.s ttanple are the 
great temples of Vishnu and Siva, which dale from the time of the 
Pallava kings. The latler is r<*nuirkahle for il.s lofty towers and 
the extreme irregularity of its design. It contain.s tine porches, 
great tanks, and a hall with 5.40 carved coliimn.s. About 2 m. dis- 
tant, in Little Conjeeverani, is the Vara-daraja-swami Vai.shnava 
temple, also containing a liall of ])illars, lieaiitifully carved, and 
possessing a rich treasury of votive jewels. For a ciaitury or more 
quarrels between the 1 'angalai and Vadagalai sects, connected with 
the worship of the temple, as to the form of a symbol on the wall 
of the inner enclo.sure have led to much litigation. The general 
aspect of the city is pleasing, with broad .streets lined with fine 
trees. Its only important indu.stiy^ is the weaving of superior silk 
and cotton cloths and saris, which supiiort.s a large proportion of 
the population. 

Conjeeveram, a Brili.sh corrujition of Kanchi])uram (the golden 
city), is veiy ancient, having been an innuential i)lace liefore the 
Christian era, and in its early centuries the ca[>itai of the Pallava 
dynasty. In the nth centur}' the city was conquered by the 
Cholas. Later it came to the Muslims, the kings of Vijayanagar, 
the Mahraltas and the emiH‘ror Aurungzeb. It remained in 
Muslim hands until 175:2, when it was captured bv CIiv<\ 
CONJUGAL RIGHTS: .src Divokct;. 

CONJUNCTION, a geiuTal t(‘rm signifying llu‘ act or state 
of being joined togethiT. It is used technically in a.stronoiny and 
grammar. In a.strononiy, two bodii‘.s are said to be in conjunction 
In right a.scension or longitude when they has'e thi‘ same right 
ascension or longitude The conjunction of Mercury or \’enu.*t 
with the ,sun is “.superior” when the planet lie.s beyond the sun. 
and “inferior” when the planta is between u.s and the .sun. In 
grammar the term “conjunction” is applied to one of the so- 
called '‘parts of s])cech,” viz,, those words which are used to 
“join together” words, clauses or sentences. Conjunctions are 
variously classified according to their specific function: eg., 
adversative (“but,” “though”) which contrast, illailve (“there- 
fore”) where the second .sentence or clau.si^ is an inference fnmi 
the first, temporal where a time-relation i.s expressed, and .so forth. 

CONJURING, the art, sometimes called White or Natural 
Magic, and long a.s.sociated with the profession of “magician,’” 
con.sisting of the performance of tricks and illusions, with or 
without apparatus, nistorically this art ha.s taken many forms, 
and ha.s been mixed up with th(* us<* of what now are regarded 
as natural though obscure physical phenomena. The employmH'nt 
of purely manual dexterity without mechanical apparatu.H may 
he distinguished as legerdemain, prastidij'iJatioTi or sleinPi of hand. 

Early History* — ^W’hethcr or not the book of Exodus makes 
the earliest historical reference to this form of natural “magic” 
when it records how the magicians of Egypt imitated certain 
miracles of Moses “by their enchantments,” it i,s known that the 
Egyptian hierophants, as well as the magicians of ancient Greece 
and Rome, were accustomed to a.st<mj.sh their dupes with optical 
illusions, visible representations of the divinities and subdivinities 
passing before the spectators in dark subterranean chambers. The 
principal optical illusion employed in these effects wa.s the throw- 
ing of spectral images upon the smoke of burning incense by 
means of concave metal mirrors. But the desired effect was often 
produced in a simpler way, by causing the dupe to look into a 
cellar through a basin of water with a glass bottom standing 
under a sky-blue ceiling, or by figures on a dark wall drawn in 
inflammable material and suddenly ignited. The flashes of light- 
ning and the rolling thunders which sometimes accompanied these 
manifestations were easy tricks, now familiar to everybody as the 


ignition of KTnpi)dium and the shaking of a sheet of metal. 

Judging from th(' accounts which history has handed down to 
us, the marvels performed by the thaiimaturgists of antiquity 
were very skilfully produced, and must have retfuired a consider- 
able practical knowledge of the art. The Romans were in the 
habit of giving conjuring exhibitions, the most favmurite feat 
being that of the “tu[>s and balls,” the performers <d' which were 
called acctahiilarii, and the cu{)S themselves acetabula. 

Optical Tricks. — The history of conjuring by mechanical 
effects and inventions is full turious detail. Spectral pictures 
or reflections of moving <thjects, similar to those of the camera 
or magic lantern, were described in the r.ph and i6th centuries. 
Thus, in the House of Fame, bk. iii., C'haucer s[)eak.s of “appear- 
ances such as the subtil tregetours perform at feasts” — ^iMctorial 
representations of hunting, falconry and knights jousting, with 
the persons and ohjt'cts instantaneously disappearing; exhibitions 
of the sanu^ kind are mentioneil by Sir John Mandevillc, as seen 
by him at the court of “the Great (‘ham” in .Asia; and in the 
middle of the ibth century Benvenuto Cellini saw phantasmagoric 
.spectres projected upon sm()k(‘ at a nocturnal exhibition in the 
t'oloi^.seum at R()m(^ 'Fhe existence of a uainera obscura at this 
latler date is a fact; for the in.strument is destrihed by Baptista 
Porta, the Neapolitan pliilosopher, in his Maeja Xatiiralis (1558). 
.\nd the doubt how magic lantern etlecls could have been pro- 
duced in the 14th century, when the lantern itself is alleged to 
have been invented by Athan.isius Kircher in the middle of the 
17th century, is set at rest by the fact that glass len.ses were con- 
structed at the earlier of these dates — Roger Bacon, in his Dis- 
covery of the Minielos of Art, Nature and Mae,ic (about 1260), 
writing of gla.ss lenses and p(T.<[n'ctive.s .so well made as to give 
good telescopic ami microscopic effca'ts, and to be useful to old 
men and those win) have wt\ak e>’C‘S. Towards the end of the 
iSth century ('omu.<, a Frein h conjuror, included in his entertain- 
m(‘ut a liguiv which suddenly appc*arc‘d and di.sai>pearccl about 
tliree ft. above a laid(‘ — a trick explained by the circum.slance that 
a concave mirror was among hi.s properties. 

A new era in optic'al triedcs bc^gan in 1863 when John Nevil 
'Ma.skelyne tb. 1S30), of C'heltcaiham, invented a wood cabinet 
in which persons vanisht*d and wen‘ rnadi^ to reajjju'ar, although 
ii was i)lacc‘d upon iiigh feel, with no passage through which a 
person could pa.s.s from the cabinet to llie stage floor, the scenes, 
or the cviiiag; and this cabined was examined and measured for 
concealed .space, and watched round by [UTsons from the audience 
during the whole* of the* transformai ion.s. Tht^ general principle 
was this: if a looking-glass be .^et upright in tint c'orner of a room, 
bisecting the right angle -formed by the wali.s, the .side wall re- 
i]<rct(‘cl will appear a.s if it were, the back, and hemee an object 
may he hidden behind the glas.s, yet the space seem to remain 
imocTU()ittd. This princiide, how^ever, wa.s so carried out that no 
sign of the e.xisteiu'c of any mirror wa.s discernible under the 
closest lns|X‘Ction. 'Two years later the .same .simple principle ap- 
peared in “The Gabinet of Proteu.s,” patented by Tobin and 
IVpjnT of the Polytechnic In.slitution, in which two mirrors were 
employed, meeting in the middle, where an upright pillar con- 
cealed their edges. In the same year Stoclarc exhibited the illusion 
in an extended form, by plac-ing the pair of mirrors in the centre 
of the stage, .supported between (he legs of a three-legged table 
having the apex toward.s the audience; and as the *sidc walls of 
hi.s stage were drajK'd exactly like the back, reflection showed an 
apparently dear space below the table top, where in reality a 
man in a .sitting position was hhhien behind the glasse.s and ex- 
hibited his head (“The Sphinx”) above the tabic. The plane 
mirror illu.sion i.s .so effective that it. has been reproduced with 
modifications by various performers. 

Acoustic Tricks,^ — ^Among the acoustic wonders of antiquity 
were the speaking head of Orpheus, the golden virgins, whose 
voices resounded through the temple of Delphi, and the like. 
Hippolytus explains the trick of the speaking head as prac- 
tised in his day, the voice being really that of a concealed assistant 
who spoke through the flexible gullet of a crane. Towards the 
close of the loth century Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II.) constructed 
(says William of Malmesbury) a brazen head which answered 
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questions; and similar invenrions arc ascribed to Roger Bacon, 
AJbertus Magnus and others. In the lirsl half of the 17th century 
the philosopher Descartes made a speaking figure which he called 
his daughter Franchina; hut the superstitious captain of a vessel 
had it thrown overboard, lii the latter part of the same century 
Thomas Irson, an fCnglishinan, exhibited at the court of Charles 
IL a wooden figure with a speaking-trumpet in its mouth; and 
questions whispered in its ear were answered through a pipe 
secretly communicating with an apartment wherein was a learned 
priest able to converse in various languages. Johann Beckmann, 
in his History of luvcntioiis (about 1770, Eng. transl. by W. 
Johnston, 4th cd., i8q6), relates his ins})ection of a speaking fig- 
ure, in which the words really came through a tube f;-om a con- 
federate who held a card of signs by which he received intelligence 
from the exhibitor. Somewhat later was shown in England the 
figure of an infant susijended by a ribbon, having a siK'aking- 
trumpet in its mouth — an illusion in wdiich two c<incave mirrors 
were employed, one of them concentrating the rays of sound into 
a focus within the head of the figure; and the mirror nearest 
the figure was hidden by a ])ortion of the wall-paper which was 
perforated with pin-holes. In 1 783 Giuseppe Pinetti de Wildalle, 
an Italian conjuror of great originality, exhibited among his many 
wonders a toy bird perthetl upon a bottle, w'hich fluttered, blew 
out a candle, and warbled any melody propo.sed or im]>rovised 
by the audience — doing this also when nmioved from the bottle 
to a table, or when held in the performer’s hand upon any part 
of the stage. The sounds were jiroduced bv a confederate who 
imitated song-birds after Rossignul’s method by aitl of the inner 
skin of an onion in the mouth; and siieaking-trunipets diretted 
the sounds to w'hatever jiosition was occupied by the bird. About 
the year 1825 C’harles, a Frenchman, exhibited a copper globe, 
carrying four spenking-trumpets, which was suspended in a light 
frame in the centre of a room. Whispers uttered near to this 
apparatus were heard liy a confederate in an adjoining room i)y 
means of a tube pa.ssing through the frame and the Hour, and 
answers issued from the trunqxds in a loud tone. Sutiscciuently 
appeared more than one illusion of a similar order, in which the 
talking and singing of a distant person issued from an isolated 
head or figure by aid of ear-lrumtjct.s secretly contained within 
parts in which, from their outside form, the presence of such 
instruments would not be su,spt‘cted. 

Lucian tells of the magician AI(‘xand(‘r in the 2nd century that 
he received written ciucstiou.s enclosed in seak'd envelopes, and a 
few days afterwards delivxTed wriltim resiionses in the same 
envelopes, with the seals aiiparently unbroken; and lioth he and 
Hippolytus explain several methods b>; which this could be 
effected. In this dec(*ption we have the germ of "‘spirit -reading” 
and “spirit-writing,” which, introduced in 1840 by John Henry 
Anderson, “llie Wizard of the Norlli,” Ix'canie common in the 
repertoire of modern conjurors, — tunliraidng a variety of effects 
from an in.stantaneous substitution which allows the performer 
or his confederate to see w^hat ha.s been .se<*retiy writlim by the 
audience. The so-called “.s(‘cond-.sight ” (rick depend.s upon a 
system of signalling between the exhiln'tor, who moves among the 
audience collecting questions to be answered and articles to be 
described, and the performer, who is hlintliolded on the stage. 

Pire Tricks. — ^I^ire trick-s, such as walking on burning coals, 
breathing flame and smoke from a gall-nut filled with an inflam- 
mable composition and wrappe<i in tow, or dipping the hand.s in 
boiling pitch, were known in early times, and are explained by 
Hippolytus (iv. 33). At the dose of the i7lh century Richard- 
son astonished the English public by chewing ignited coals, pour- 
ing melted lead (really quicksilver) upon his tongue and swallow- 
ing melted glass. Galen speaks of a person in the 2nrl century who 
relighted a blown-out candle by holding it against a wall or a 
stone which had been rubbed with sulphur and naphtha; and the 
instantaneous lighting of candles became a famous feat of later 
times. Baptista Porta gave directions for performing a trick en- 
titled “many candles shall be Ught.ed presently.'' Thread is boiled 
in oil with brimstone and orpiment, and when dry bound to the 
TOks of candles; and, one being lighted, the fiamc runs to them 
all. He says that on festival days they are wont to do this among 


the Turks. “Some call it Hermes his ointment.” In 17 S3 Pinetti 
fallowed two figures sketched upon a wall, one of which put out 
a candle, and the other relighted the hot wick, when the candle 
was held to their mouths By wafers he had applied a few grains 
of gunpowder to the mouth of the first, and a bit of phosphorus 
to that of the other. A striking trick of this conjuror was to 
extinguish two wax candles and simultaneously light two others 
at a distance of 3 ft., by firing a pistol. The candles were placed 
in a row, and the pistol fired from the end where the lighted 
candles were placed; the sudden blast of hot gas from the pistol 
blew out the llames and lighted the more distant candles, because 
in the wick of each was placed a millet-grain of phosphorus. A 
more recent conjuror showed a pretty illusion by appearing to 
carry a flame invisibly between his hands from a lighted to an 
unlighted candle. What he did was to hold a jnecc of wire for a 
.second or two in the flame of the first candle, and then touch 
with the heated wire a bit of phosphorus which had been inserted 
in the turpentine-wetted wick of the other. But in 1S42 Ludwig 
Doblcr, a German conjuror of much originality, surprised his 
audience by lighting two hundred candles instantaneously upon 
the firing of a pistol. Thi.s was (he earliest application of elec- 
tricity'’ to stage illusions The candles 'were so arranged that each 
wick, black from previous burning, stood a few inches in front 
of a fine nozzle gas-burner projecting horizontally from a pipe of 
hydrogen gas, and the two hundred jets of gas passed through 
the same number of gaps in a conducting- wire. An electric cur- 
rent leaping in a spark through each jet of gas ignited all simul- 
taneously, and the gas flames fired the candle wicks. 

Magnetic Tricks. — E. Robert-Houdin (1805-71), who 
opened his “Temple of Magic” at Paris in i8q5, originated the 
application of eksciro-magnclism for secretly working or con- 
trolling mechanical apparatus in stag(‘ illusions. His Soirees Jan- 
tastiqiics at Paris gave him such a reputation that the French 
Government aclually sent him to Algiers in order to show his 
superiority to the. local marabouts; and he raiiLs as the founder 
of modern conjuring. He first exhibited in 1845 his light and 
heavy chest, which, when placed upon the broad plank or “rake” 
among the spectators, and exactly over a powerful electromagnet 
hidden under the cloth covering of the plank, was held fast at 
pleasure. In order to divert suspicion, Houdin showed a second 
experiment with the same box, suspending it by a rope which 
])a.sfaed over a .single small pulley attached to the ceiling; but any 
person in the audience who took hold of the rope to feel the 
sudden increase in the weight of the box was unaware that the 
rope, while appearing to pass simply over the pulley, really passed 
upward over a winding-barrel worked as rcciuired by an assistant. 
Remarkable ingenuity was displayed in concealing a small electro- 
magnet in the handle of his glass bell, as well as in his drum, the 
electric current passing through wires hidden within the cord by 
which these articles were su.spenck‘d. 

Mechanical Tricks. — Down to the latter part of the iSth cen- 
tury no means of secretly communicating ad libitum motions to 
apparently isolated pieces of mechanism had superseded the 
clumsy device of parking a confederate into a l)ox on legs draj^ed 
to look like an unsophisticated table. Robert-Houdin employed 
vortical rods each arranged to rise and fall in a tube, according as 
it was drawn down by a sfiiral spring or pulled up by whip-cor<l 
which passed over a pulley at the lop of lh (5 tulic and so down 
the tabic leg to the hiding-place of (he confederate. In his centre 
table he had ten of these “pislon.s,” and the ten cords passing 
under the floor of the stage terminated at a keyboard. Various 
ingenious automata were actuated by this means of transmitting 
motion; but the most elaburale piece of mechanical apparatus con • 
structed by Houdin was his orange tree. The oranges, with one 
exception, were real, stuck upon small spikes, and concealed by 
hemispherical scretms which were covered with foliage; and tbi!! 
screens, when released by the upward pr<‘.ssuro of a piston, made 
half a turn, and disclosed the fruit.. The flowers were hitldcn 
behind foliage luiUi raised above the leaves by the action of an- 
other piston. Near the top of the tree an artificial orange opened 
into four portions; while two butterflies attached to Iw'o light arms 
of brass rose up behind the tree, appeared on each side by the 
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siu'caditis of the arm«, and drew out of the opened orange a 
haiuikerchit*f which hncl been borrowed and vanished away. 

Levitations. — In all ages a vtn-y popular magical effect has been 
the apparent lloating of a person in (‘mpty space. An endless 
variety of ingenious at)iiaratus has been invented for the purpose 
of producing such effects, and the present article would be incom- 
plete without some reference to one or two of the more modern 
exami)l(‘s. A very pretty illusion of this kind is that originally j 
produced under the title of “Astartc.” A lady is In-ought forward, 
and after making her how to the audience she retires to the back 
of the stage, the whole of which is draped with black velvet and 
kept in deep shadow. 'I'here she is caused to rise in the air, to 
move from side to side, to advance and retire, and to revolve in all 
directions. Tlu' secn‘t consists in an iron lever, covered with vel- 
vet to match the hackgroiirid, and therefore invisible to the 
audience. I’his levtT is pas.‘'e(] through an o[)cning in the back cur- i 
tain .and attached to a socket upon the metal girrlle worn by the ; 
performer. The girdle consi.sts of two rings, one inside the other, 
the inner one being capable of turning about its axis. By means 
of this main levtT nncl a .spindle passing through it and gearing 
into the inner ring of the girdle, the various moveanents are pro- 
duced. 

In was tir.sl exhibited in England a trick which a Brahman j 
had been .seen to perform at IMadras several years liefore. Ching ' 
J.nu Lauro sat < ross-leggi‘d upon nothing — one of hi*^ hands only 
Just touching some* heads bung upon a genuine hollow liamhoo 
which was set ujiright in a hoh^ on the top of a woodtm stool. Tin* 
placing of llu‘ performer in position was done beltind a screen; 
and the explanation of the mysterious .su.siicn.sion is that he paSM‘d 
through tin* bamboo a strong iron bar, to which h<‘ connected a 
support which, amrv:i 1 c(J by the heads, his hand and his dre.ss, 
upheld his ixaly. In iS.jp Robert -Iloudin n‘pro(Iuce<i the idea 
under the (ith* of etiu'real sn.'^ptMision — profes.st'dly rtm<l<‘ring his 
son's body devoid of wtught by administering vapour of ether to 
his nost‘, and tlien, in siglit, of the :ui<iii*ncc‘, laying him in a hori- 
icontal posit am in the air with one elbow resting U[>oti a sttiff 
n‘st‘ml)liiig a. long walkiug-stic'k. The support was a jointed iron 
frame under the* hoy’s dress, with cushions and belts passing 
round and under the body. Sttl)se<|Uf*nlIy the trick wins improved 
upon by Sylvester — the suspended person being shown in several 
( harig{‘s of position, while the sole supjiorlitig upright was rmally 
remove, < 1 . For the latter deception the steel ujiright was made 
with poii.sbed angular fares, apex towards the spectators, and 
act(*d in a dim light, on the same principle as ilur mirrors of a | 
Sphinx table. Before lowering lh<* lighl, the retleclor bar i.s cov- , 
ered by the wuo<l staff set up before it. | 

Vanishing Tricks.— The my,si(-rious vanishing or ap\H*aring of j 
a person under n large, extinguisher upon the. top of a table, and 
without the use of mirnirs, was first p(‘rformed by Comas, n 
J'rench conjuror very expert in the ctips-and-halls sItu*ght-of-hand, 
who, appearing in London in 17.^0, announcaxl that he would con- 
vey his wife under a tup in the same manner ns he would The 
feat was accomplished by means of a trap in a box table. Elarly 
in the t9lh century Chalons, a Swiss conjuror, transforminl a bird 
into a young lady, on the .same principle. In X836 Sutton x%an>d 
the feat by causing the vanishcnl body to reappc*ar under the crust 
of a great pic. Houdin ^‘vanished'' a person standing upon a fabits 
top which, was shown to he only a few inches thick; but there 
was a false top which was let down like the side <;f a l>ellows, 
this distension !>oing hidden by a ia}>ic-«;loth hungir^g sufiidentiy 
low for the purpose, and the p<i:r.son. when co\'ered by the ex- 
tinguisher, entered the table through a (r3i)-door opening upwards. 
Robin, in iSsi, added to the wonder of the trick by vanishing 
two pensons hi succession, without any possibility of either escap- 
ing from the table — the two persons really packing thcmscrlves 
into a space which, without clever arrangement and practice, I 
could not hold more than one. 

Atitomata,-^Among the most meritorious and celebrated 
mechanical illusions have been automaton figures secretly infiu- 
cacod in their movements by concealed operators. In the 17th 
century M. Raisin, organist of Troyes, took to the French court 
. a harpsichord which played airs as directed by the audience; but, 


I upon opening (he in.slriimenl, Loni.^; Xi\' di.srovercd a youthful 
performer inside. In 1769 Baron Kenipelen, of Prcss'burg, in 
Hungary, completed his cht'ss-player, which for a long time re- 
mained the inizzie of Eunipe. It was an illusion — the merit con- 
sisting in the devices fiy which the confediTate player was hidden 
in the cabinet and l)ody of the figtin*, while thi‘ iiitiTior was opened 
in .Slice <‘.<sive instalments !<» the scrutiny of t}n‘ .spectators The 
first player was a Polish patriot, Worousky, who had lost both 
legs in a campaign; as he was furnhheal with artificial limbs when 
in public, his appearance, togt'iher with the fact that no dwarf 
or child (raveih^d in Kempelen's compaii}', di.spidled the suspicion 
that any pm'son tould he employeii inside, lh(‘ m.'ichine This auto- 
maton, which made mnn* than one lour to the <apitals and courts 
of Europe, aiul was owned for a .^hort linn^ by Xapoleon I, was 
exhibited by iMal/iel aften* the tiealh of Keinpelen in iSig, and 
ultimnlc'iy [len.shed in a firt' at Philadelphia in 1854. A revival 
o( the triek ajineared soon afterwarfls in iloopiT's ‘\‘\jecl),” shown 
at the Sydenham ('n'-^tal I\dace aiul elsewhere. A ehess-playing 
figure, “Meffiiislo," designed liy Ginnpel, was also e.xhibitcd. No 
spi'ice exisl(‘d for th<‘ aecoinmodation of a living player within; 
hut, as there was no alt(‘mpt at isolating the apparatas from 
ineehanical eommunieat ion fhroudi the car{)t‘t or the lloor, there 
was nothing to pnalude tht' moving arm and gripping finger and 
Ihiitnh of the figure from ladng worked by any convenient connec- 
tion of threatis, wires, rods and levers. In itS75 Maskclync and 
Cooke prodntaal at the Egyptian Ihill, in London, an automaton 
whist-f)layer. “Psycho." which, from the manner in which it was 
pl.'ici'd upon the stage, a{’'pean‘d to b** perfectly isolated from any 
me»hanhal ('<)mmunication from without: there was no room 
within for the eonct'nlment of a living ]>I:iyi‘r by aid of any optical 
or (;t}u*r illusion, and yet tin: free motions of both ann.s, (‘.specially 
of (lie right arm and hand in finding any card, taking hold of it 
and raising it or lowering it tr) any po.silion and at any speed as 
(l<*man<led by tlu* audieiu e, indicattal that the actions were directed 
from without. The arm had all the complicated movements ncces- 
.sary for chess or draught playing; an<i “Psyeho" calculated any 
sum up to a total of 09,000,000. 

Modern Developments* — Like most forms of rcTnu‘d cnlcr- 
r.'iiinntnil (he conjurors inagie appears to have kept well abreast 
of the times, ('erlainly, at rm piudod of the world’s hi.story has it 
ever been .M) popular as af jiresenf. As a natural ronsecjucnce, so 
many .vkilled (‘xpements of tin* art have nev(*r hofon? existed. Yet 
there is oru* respta’t in which at (he pre.sent day conjuring shows no 
advance upon the n-cords of earlitT T'he oik* great peculiar- 

ity in connexion with magic, at evtn-y perii>d, has lieen the limited 
number of tho.so who, prove themsel\'(*s capable of originating 
magical effect s, 'Phis peculiarity has ni‘va-r hem more thoroughly 
emphasi/4’*d than at present. 'PluTe art* many who. as entertainers, 
are emit Jed to rank with the highe.st, but to only a few can 
prominence he ju.^tly givaai as originators. The only logical con- 
iJusion to be drawn is that to invent original illusions is a matter 
of no ordinary difik'ulty, and, indet^d, all who have attempted work 
of that kind will admit that such Is the ca.se, \Vh(*n, however, an 
original principle ha.s Ixam invented, it, may he utiliml in producing 
many and apiiarently quilt* di.stinct effects. As an example of this, 
Maskelyntds *‘C)eopat r.Ts Needle,” invtmled in (879, may be men- 
tioned. The trick consisted of a pu*cc of nu'chanism representing 
an exceedingly light model of the famous obelisk. So light was it, 
in fact, that it could ea.sil}'' l)c lifted with one hand. Upon an 
isolated stanch previously examined by the audience, a sheet of 
ordinary brown pap<*r was laid, and on this the 'hieedle” was 
placed. Thus during the performance comnmnication with the 
obelisk was obviously impo.ssible. Yet from within it human 
bdngs emerged in a most startling manner. The secret consisted 
in the fact that the ‘‘needle’' was capable of being lifted by m* 
visible means, and from the outset contained two or three persons 
concealed within it. 

Black MAgic^ — In i8$6 M, Bualier de Kolta, in conjunction 
with J. N. Maskelyne, pre.sented at the Egyi>tian Hall, London, a 
scries of illusionury effects upon an entirely novel principle, to 
which they gave the name of ‘‘Black Magic." The main idea 
was based upon the fact-H>bvious when once it is pointed out— 
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that visible form cannot exist in the absence of shadow or vary- 
ing tint. In other words, we can only distinjriiish forms when they 
exhibit either variations in colour or shade. Absolute uniformity 
must, necessarily, mean invisibility. To bring about this uniform- 
ity, the entire stage was diaped in l)lack velvet, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a dark aiul immensely deep cavern. There were no 
lights within it, though from the front it was brilliantly illu- 
minated. Upon the stage, thus prepared, the most startling appear- 
ances and disappearances took place, within a few feel of the foot- 
lights. The illusions were produced by the simple method of 
covering anything to be concealed by screens of black velvet. 
These could be brought almost to the front of the stage, and yet 
would remain invisible; thus, in an instant, persons or articles 
would appear, apparently from space, or would disappear into it. 
The principle involved in the production of these illusions was 
adopted subsequently by many conjurors, and has served to pro- 
duce an almost endless variety of effects. 

Oriental Tricks. — Oriental ingenuity, w^hich furnished the 
original idea of the ethereal su.speiusion trick, contributed the 
Chinese rings introduced into England in 1834; the Chinese 
feat of producing a bowl of w^ater with goldfish out of a shawl, 
first seen in England in 1845, and the Indian rope-tying and 
sack feats upon which the American brothers Daven[3ort founded 
a distinct order of performances in 1859. Their quick escape from 
rope bonds in which they were tied by representatives of the 
audience, the instantaneous removal of their coats in a dark seance^ 
leaving themselves still bound, and their vajriou.s other so-called 
“phenomena” were exposed and imitated by Maskelyne, who, in 
i860, greatly surpassed any fe<iLs which they had accomplished. 
He proceeded to (‘xhibil himself float ing in the air, to show 
“materialized spirit forms,” and to present a succession of wonders 
of the spirit mediums in novel performances. 

Legerdemam. — In the. case of purely dexterous tricks, little 
advance has been made. Some new sleights, introduced from 
America, consist in an ampliticatioii of the method of concealing 
coins and cards at llui back of the lingers. The principle has re- 
ceived the incongruous title of “back-palming.” By moans of this 
method both back and front of (he hand aitornately can lx*, shown 
empty, while, notwithstanding it.s apparent emptiness, the hand 
nevertheless conceals a coin or card, dlie first and fourth finger.s 
are caused to act as pivots, uiion whit'h the conevaied articles are 
turned from fi'ont to l)ack, and vice vcr.sa, the turning being per- 
formed by the second and third lingers. The movement is very 
rapid, and is accomplished in the act of turning over the hand to 
show the two sides alternately. The sleight reciuires an enormous 
amount of practice. UnforUmalely this dexterity may be applied 
not only to conjuring l)ut to cheating, parlicuiarly in the case of 
card-sharpers. Jt lakes various forms; (i; marking the cards; 

(2) abstracting certiiin cards during the game for clandesLine use; 

(3) previously concealing cards about the person; (4) packing 
the cards; (5) substiiuting marked or prepared packs; (G; con- 
federacy; {j) false sbulllcs- 

Cai'd Tricks. — ^ThaL a mysterious and apparently elaborate 
mechanical movement may, after all^ posstuss the utmost simplicity 
is illustrated by the fani iliac conjuring trick known as “rising 
cards.” Four cards having been chosen by the audience and re- 
turned to the pack, this is placed end upwards in a glass goblet, 
or in a thin case not deep enough to hide the puck, upon the top 
of a decanter or upon a stick. At command, (he cards rise, one 
at a time, out of the pack; one rises part of the way and sinks 
back again; one rise.s quickly or slowly as <li reeled; one comes 
out feet first, and, on being put buck, rises head upwards like the 
others; and one dances in time to music, and finally jumps out 
of the pack. At the conclu.sion there remain only the goblet or 
the case and the cards, subject to the minutest examination of 
any one from the audience, without a trace of moving mechanism 
visible. This was one of the chief jeux of Louis Christian Comte, 
the French conjuror and ventriloquist, at the end of the i8th cen- 
^ry, and in varied forms has been popular to the present day. 
Frobably it was suggested by the earlier device of the golden 
bead dancing in a glass tumbler, which is described in The Coiu 
juror Vmiasked (1790). Several crown pieces were put in the 


glass, a small gilded head above them, and a plate or other flat 
cover laid upon the mouth of the glass; yet the head thus isolated 
jumped inside the glass so as to count numbers and answer ques- 
tions. The secret communicator of motion was a fine silk thread 
attached to the head and passing through a tiny notch cut in the 
lip of the glass, and so to a confederate who pulls it. In the case 
of the rising cards the whole of the movements are effected by 
arranging a single silk thread in the previously prepared pack, 
passing over some cards and under others, and led behind the 
decanter or other support to the stage and thence to the con- 
federate. As this infinitely simple mechanical agent is drawn 
altogether out of the pack after the last card has risen, literally no 
trace remains of any means of communicating motion to the cards. 

Recent Advances in Conjuring. — ^Advancement in conjur- 
ing is mainly to be measured in the improved manner of achiev- 
ing the limited number of effects possible to the art. These arc, 
chiefly, apparent creation, destruction and restoration, disappear- 
ance (“evanishment”), surprising transformations, substitutions, 
transportation (“apporting”) and similar acts seemingly done in 
defiance of natural laws. 

The decapitation act (involving the apparent severance of the 
left arm, left leg or head of a man), introduced by Dr. Lynn in 
1874 under the title of “Palingenesia,” was revived, and a vari- 
ation presented in the form of “sawing a w^oman in half.” The 
effect is briefly as follo'ivs: — A woman who.se hands and feet are 
bound is placed into a cabinet, in which there is little room for 
movement, in a reclining position. Cords are jiassed through the 
cabinet from the hands and feet; in this way it is shown that 
the woman cannot move. The cabinet is closed and the whole 
.sawn in half at about the waistline of the woman, after which 
the two halves of the cabinet are rcmo\'ed and the woman, still 
bound, is shown to be unharmed. The effects depend on optical 
illusions and mechanical principles cleverly utilized. Among acts 
clone in apparent defiance of the law of gravitation is that known 
as “Asrah." which involves the disappearance of a floating form 
and its reappearance. 

Houdini’s Performances. — The most radical development in 
conjuring in the present century is the series of .sensational escape.^ 
which were devised or developed by Houilini. Hi.s success de- 
pended partly on his great ph3^sicnl strength and the fact that 
he wa.s slightly bow-legged. In an outdoor exhibition he allowed 
himself to be suspended, head down, some 75 ft. above the 
ground, in which position he freed himself from a straight jacket 
previously fastened upon him. The release was accomplished by 
fir.st gaining slack of about two inches at the shoulder. Another 
remarkable act was that from the so-called “Chinese water tor- 
ture cell.” The “cell” is a metal-lincd mahogany tank having a 
front of plate glass. This tank was filled with water, into which 
Houdini was lowered head first, his feel being fastened in stocks, 
that is, a mahogany cover in two sections, bra.ss-bound. When he 
was submerged, the cover was padlocked on the Lank, which was 
enclosed in a curtained cabinet. By his unaided effort he effected 
an escape within the space of two minutes. 

In his “overboard act” he was shackled with irons and placed 
in a box, which was locked, roped and weighted. The box was 
then submerged from a ])oat, to which he returned after freeing 
himself under water. The “milk-can escape” involved the use of 
a trick can. The top was locked to an outer section, which en- 
veloped the inner can containing the liquid, A .simple lifting 
movement put the operator safe from harm and made esi'apc easy. 
Other sensational effects produced included the “e vanishment” 
of an elephant from a cabinet situated in the centre of a fully- 
lighted stage and the so-called “Hindu needle trick,” in which 
upwards of 100 needles and several yards of thread were ap- 
parently swallowed, and aflerward.s withdrawn from the mouth 
with the needles threaded at intervals. 

Mind Reading. — ^Logically cULssifiablc under conjuring are 
those effects produced through natural means by many so-called 
spirit mediums and mind readers. The mortality of the World 
War c^uickened interest in (>sycbic phenomena and thereby opened 
a frequently lucrative field for clever charlatans. A noted per- 
former claimed a vision able to penetrate metal, reading the time 
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through a closed watch case and deciphering messages placed in 
a closed metal box. It was subse(iucntly shown that his power 
tlepended on normal vision, view of the ol)jccts being obtained 
by such adroit handling of the object that he was able to obtain 
a glimpse of the contents. A medium, “Eva” of I’aris, attracted 
much attention by her ability, in suitable surroundings, to emit 
and reabsorb “ectoj)lasm,'' the movtanent of whicli, on invest iga- 
ti(m, was shown to he ol^structed when a veil was placed over her 
mouth. 

Another mjlable instance was that of '‘Margc'ry” (Mrs. 
{'raiidon of lioslon), whose acts of levitation, ])ell ringing and 
other phenomena, ostensibly through a spirit, “Waiter,” wert* ^ 
invest igated in i()24 by a committee on which were psychologists j 
from Harvard and other iiniver.sitii‘s and shown to be repro- j 
ducible by natural means. Among other effects commonly pro- 
duced by mediums are slate writing, spirit photography and the 
revelation of information of which the medium is presumably un- 
aware. The devices for securing these eltecls by natural means 
are very numerous, many of them re(}uiring great adroitness of 
mind as well as much mechanical ingenuity. 

Qualification of Conjuror. — Modern magic calls to its aid 
all the appliances of modern scieiiet — elei tritity, magnt'tism, op- 
tics and mechanics; hut the most succe.ssful adepts in the art look 
down upon all such aids and rely ui>on adiiress and sleight of 
hand alone. The prestidigitator’s motto is “The (piickne.ss of the 
hand deceive.s the eye”; but this very phra.se, whiih is always in a 
f)erformer\s mouth, is in il.self one of the innocent frauds which 
the conjuror employs as part and parced of his t‘xhibi(ion. 'I’he 
truth is that it is not so much ui)oa (lie ctuickness with which a 
feat is p<*rf<irnied as u[)on the adroit ne.ss with which thc‘ time anil 
means of performing it are concealed that its .'•'ucv(‘.ss depends. 
The right opportunity for executing (he rec]uin‘d niovennait is 
technically called a temps. This is defined to be any act or move- 
ment which distracts the attention of the aucjieiuc^ while some- 
thing i.s being “\'anishc*d” or **procluc(‘<L” ldx[)t*riinen( will readily 
convince any one that it is absuliileiy impos.sible to move tlie hand 
so quickly as to al)slract or rt‘plact‘ any object witliout biditg 
perceived, so long as the eyc’s of the audicaice are uik>u the per- 
former. But it is very easy to do so unnoticed, provided thc‘ 
audience are looking aiu)th(‘r way at the time; and the faculty 
of thus diverting their atlcmtion is at once the most diffitult and 
thc^. most necessary accompIishmcaU for a conjuror to ac'<[uiiv. It 
does not suffice to point, or ask thcan to look in anotluT direction, 
because they will obviously suspect the truth and look with all the* 
more persistence. The*. grc*at reipiisite is to “have a good eye” — 
in French conjuring parlance avmr dr Voril. An c*arncst, convinced 
look of Ujc performer in a particular direi'|j»)n will c'arry every- 
one’s glances with it, wdiiie a furtive ghnice at the hand which is 


CONKLIN, EDWIN GRANT ), American bi^ 

ologist, was born at Waldo, ()., on No\'. 24, 1S63. Ik* graduated 
at t)hio Wesleyan university in 1SS6 and received from Johns 
Hopkins university in iSgi llie degree ol doctor of philosophy. 
He was professor of biology at Dluo Wesleyan university in 1891- 
94, and professor of zoology at Northwestern university from 
iS()4 to KSijh ami at the Tniversily of i'ennsylvania from 1896 
to 1 90S when he was apj[)oinU‘ii to a similar chair in Princeton 
university. He made valuable n*sea relies in embryology and 
cytology and in the mechanism of hen^dity and evolution, and by 
liis .skill as ail investigator, teaihiT ami writer, rose to foremost 
raiikL among American zoologists, nesidcs numerous and varied 
loiitribulions to scientific journals, his writings incluilc Heredity 
iifUl rjiviroviurnt in tJ:r Drrrlupniriit oj Men ( i9i5-"2rj; Direc- 
tion oj Unman livolutlnn ( ig.u 1; Problems oj Ori'anic Adapta- 
tion (igjit; ami .*1 Syfiopsis of the Cbnnrul Morphology oj 
Animals tPrimeton, X.j , njei > 

CONKLING, ROSCOE uS.q -iSSS ), American lawyer and 
political leader, was born in Albany, X.V., on t)ct. 30, 1829. He 
wMs the son of Alfred (‘onkling ( i 7S<;-iS7.j 1, who was a represent- 
ative ill t'ongrt“'S from New York in 1S21--23, a Federal dis- 
trict judge in 1X25-52, and U.S. minister to Mexico in 1S52-53. 
Roscoe Conkling was admitted to the bar at Utica, NA"., in 1850, 
wa.s apiioin ted district attorney of Omnda loiiiUy in the same year, 
and soon attained succe.ss in tin* pracliie of his proiession. At first 
a Whig, lie joined (he Republican Party at its formation, and was 
a Repuiiiican rcjiresentative in Uongn‘ss from 1S59 to 1863. He 
i refused to follow the linamial policy of his party in 1862, andde- 
' livered a notable speech against the pa.ssage of the Legal Tender 
I Alt. In 1S63 h(.* n‘simu*d the praciiu* of law, and in iVpril 1S65 
; was ajipointed a spia ial Judge afh’ocale In' the secretary of war. 
Ht* wa.s again a represi nlative in Congn*ss from Dec. 1865 until 
ixb7, whi*n he entered the Senate. After the war he allied him- 
.self with the radiial wing of his party, was a member of the joint 
' lommittee that outlimal the congns.sional plan of reconstructing 
' lh<* iat<‘ ('onfederate States, and laboured for tlu^ impeachment of 
President Johti‘>oii. iHiring I^residimt ( irant’s administration he 
was a member of the .senatorial coterie that, iiiilutaiced most of 
the president's policies. In Republican national convention 
' of ('onkling sought nomination for the presidency, and after 
the disputed eletoion of this y«*ar he look a prominent part in 
devi.sing and s(*euring the passage of a bill creating an electoral 
cornmis.sion. la ixxo be was out: of tlie leaders of tht* unsuccessful 
movement to nominate (Irani for a third presidtaitiai term. With 
(irant’s successor.^, Hayes and (iarficld. his relations were not 
cordial; an ojipoiient ob civil service reform, he came into conflict 
! with Pnr.^ident Hayes over the removal of (.Ihester A. Arthur and 
tither federal otnce-holders in New ^'ork; and when in 1881 Presi- 


performing some function that should be kept secret will ruin all. (h-nt (iaiTield, without con.sulting him, appointed William H. Rob- 
The motto prefixed by Robert-Houdin to his chapter on (lie “.Art j ertson. a political iipponent. of Conkling. as collector of the port 
of Conjuring” is— “to succeed as a conjuror, tliree things are e-s^^en- j of Xew York, and when thi.s appointment W'as confirmed by the 
tial: first, dexterity; aectmd, dexterity; and third, de.vteriiy”; and | Senate in spite of ('oakling’s opposition, Conkling and his asso- 
thisisnot a mere trick of language, for triple dext (’fit y is required, j nate senator from New ^'ork, Thomas C. Platt, resigned their 
not only to train the hand to the needful ailroit ne.ss, but to acijuire seats in the Senate aiui sought re-tJeclion as a personal vindica- 
the absolute command of eye and tongue that any successful tion. Being unsurces.sful, (’onkling took up the practice of law in 
conjuror must have. Ww York citv. 


Bmr.ioouAPirv.— The secrets of ctmjuring were for a long lime 
icalou.sly guarded by it.s professons, hut in J703 n work appeared in 
Paris, by M. Decremps, entitled 'rent ament dv Jerome Sharpe, pro^ 
jmeur de physique amnsante, which give.s a very fair account of the 
methods then in vogue. Jn 1858 a still m<jre important and accurate 
book was published— 5orce//m> artdemv et mode.rne expligud% by 
J, N. Fousin; and in iH68 J. E. Robert-Houdin issued liis Secrets de 
la prestidigation cl He la wagie which is a ma.sU'rly expo.sition of the 
entire art and mystery of conjuring, Tlie last-mentioned hook was 
translated into English by Professor Louis Hoffman, the author of 
Modern Magic. See also J. E. Robert-Houdin, Les Tricherm des 
Grecs; Hoffman, More Magic, and Later Magic; Edwin Sachs, Sleight 
of Hand; J, N. Maskelyne, Sharps and Flats; A. Plate and H. Hatton, 
Magician Tricks <1910); W. Goldston, Exclusive Secrets; N. Maske- 
lyne and D. Devant, Our Magic (igxi) ; L. Hoffmann, Latest Magic 
(1918) ; H. Houdini, A Magician among Ike Spirits (1934) ; H. Car- 
rington, Magic for Every One (1927) ; H. Kellock, Uvud’tnVs Life 
Story (1928) ; C. J, S. Thompson, The Mysteries and Secrets of Magic 
(Phila., 1928). 


While m public life U* onkling always attracted attention by his 
abilities, hi.s keimness and (‘kK{u<‘nce in debate, his aggressive lead- 
ership and his striking personality. Though always a strenuous 
I workcT in Congress, he wa.s not the (jriginator of any great legis- 
lative mca.sures, an<l his efhciency as a law-maker is thought to 
have been much impaired by his personal animosities. His hostil- 
ity to James O. Blaine, a fellow Republican senator, was especially 
marked. He died in New York city on April 18, 1888. 

See A. n. Conkling MA, The. Life and letters of Roscoe ConkUm 
(1889) ; James Barnet Fry, The Conkling and Blaine-Fry Con- 
troversy m ided (i$93) ; George S. Boutwcll, “Blaine and Conkling 
and the Republican Convention of 1880,*’ in McClure* s Magazine, 
vol, xiv,, p, 281-286 (1900); Venila Lovina Shores, “The Hayes- 
Conkling Controversy, x 87 7- 79,’^ in Smith College Studies in fftstory, 
vol. iv.. No. 4 (1919). 

CONN, LOUGH, a lake of western Ireland, in Co. Mayo. 
Its length (N.N.W. to S.S.E.) is g m. and its extreme breadth 
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5 m. On the south a narrow passage communicates with Lough 
Cullin. The total length of the two loughs is nearly 12 m. They 
drain eastward by a short channel tributary to the Moy. Lough 
Conn lies 42 ft. above sea-level. It contains a few islands, and its 
ahores are generally low. 

CONNAUGHT, ARTHUR WILLIAM PATRICK AL- 
BERT, Dukk of (3850- ), third son and seventh child of 

Queen Victoria, was born at Buckingham Palace on May i, 
1850. In 1S74 he was created duke of Connaught and Strathearn 
and carl of Sussex. He was entered at the Royal Military Acad- 
emy, Woolwich, in 1866, and gazetted to the Royal Engineers in 
1868. Promoted captain in the Rithi Brigade in 1871, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1876, he became general in 1803. The duke 
served with the expeditionary force in Egypt (1882), and com- 
manded the Guards brigade at Tel-el-Kebir. In 18S6 he went to 
India, where he (“ommaiuled the Bombay army un(il 1890. On 
his return home he held command in the southern district (1890- 
93), and at Aldershot (1893-98), and in 1900 succeeded Lord 
Roberts as commander-in-chief in Ireland. On the re-organization 
of the War Oflice in 1904, he held the new office of inspector-gen- 
eral to the forces until 1907, when he was made commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. In 1910 the duke opened the Union 
Parliament of South Africa on liehalf of King George V. lie 
succeeded Earl Grey as governor-general and commander-in-chief 
of Canada (1911-16) ; and in 1920 he went to India ns the repre- 
sentative of the king, to inaugurate the provincial legislative coun- 
cils of Madras, Bengal and Bombay. 

On March 13, 1879, the duke married F^rinccss Louise Mar- 
guerite of Prussia, third daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, 
who died in London on March 14, 1917. The duke’s only son, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught (b. 1883),. married, in 1913, Princess 
Alexandra, Duchess of Fife, daughter of the Princ(‘ss Royal, who 
had succeeded in 1912 to her fathers dukedom by special re- 
mainder. Prince Arthur held the post of govt^rnor-general of the 
Union of South Africa from 1920 until Dec. 1923. The duke of 
Connaught’s elder daughter, Margaret (1882-1920) was married 
in 1905 to the crown prince of Sweden, and died at Stockholm on 
May 1, 1920. The younger daugluer, Patricia (b. 1886), resigned 
her royal title on her marriage, in 1919, with the lion. Alexander 
Robert Maulc Ramsay, third son of tht*: i3t,h carl of Dalhousie, 
and became known as Lady Patricia Ramsay. 

CONNAUGHT (kon'acht or kon^'awl ), a north-western prov- 
ince of Ireland having as the greater part of its (*as(ern boundary 
the river Shannon, over its middle course. It includes the coun- 
ties Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, Galway and Roscommon {qq.v, for 
topography, etc.). 

In early times, Connaught ( Connarhta) was a Firbolg or pre- 
Celtic state, but about A.n. 1 50 it passed under the Gaelic dynasty 
which ruled at Cruaohu, now Croghan, in Co. Roscommon. This 
dynasty pushed over the Shannon and founded a new kingdom 
of Meath, with Tara as its capital about 250. (mnnaught and 
Meath then remained a Joint kingdom till 483, when the former 
became a separate stale which lasted till 1224. In the tath 
century Connaught produced a gre^at High King in Turloch 
O’Connor. On the death of Cathal “Crovderg,” Henry HI. made 
a grant of Connaught to Richard dc Burgh, saving a few cantreds 
in Co. Roscommon to the O’Connors (1227). Richard’s son 
Walter became earl of Ulster as well as lord of Connaught, but 
when Earl William was murdered in 1333 his heiress, marrying 
prince .Lionel of Clarence, ultimately carried these titles to the 
Crown. Connaught was, however, occui)iecl by junior branches 
of the de Burghs, who took respectively the appellations of Mac- 
William ‘‘Uachtair” and “lochtaxr” (‘The Upper and Lower 
MacWilliam”), or the Clanrickard and Mayo Burkes. In 1543 
Ulick Burke was created carl of Clanrickard, and in 1603 “Mac- 
Williain lochtair” Viscount Mayo. In r 576 Connaught was divided 
into shires by Sir Henry Sidney, who also placed it, like Munster, 
under a president, a system which lasted 70 years. In 1585 Sir 
John Perrot made with the resident gentry and chiefs the “Com- 
position of Connaught,” which confirmed them in their lands by 
knight-service of the Crown. The result was that the province 
remained loyal on the whole during the Tyrone rising, and till 
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1640 was the most Gaelic and Norman part of Ireland. Its history 
is henceforth part of the national history. 

CONNAUGHT TUNNEL, piercing the Selkirk mountains 
at Rogers Pass, British Columbia, is a double-track railway tun- 
nel 5 m. long. It is cut straight through Mt. Macdonald at an 
elevation of 9,860 feet. Construction was of the pioneer heading 
method which called for the driving of a separate parallel tunnel. 
The completed railroad tunnel has a cross-section of 23 by 29 ft. 
and is concrete lined. It was driven through rock and soft ground 
and cost about $6,500,000. The building of the tunnel saved 552 
ft. in elevation, eliminated 2,300 ft. of curvature, and shortened 
the route by 4*3 miles. The part of the route eliminated was 
largely through snow'sheds and as a result the tunnel has saved 
annually $100,000 on maintenance alone. 

CONNEAUT (kon'awL), a city in north-cast Ohio, U.S.A., 
in Ashiaimla county; at the mouth of the Coiincaut river, on lake 
Eric. It is on Federal highway 20, and is served by the Bessemer 
and Lake Erie, the New York Central, and the Nickel Plate rail- 
ways Tile population in 1920 was 9,343; in 1930, 9,691 by the 
Federal census. It is a port of entry, and its fine harbour has 
a large traffic, chiefly in receipts of iron-ore and shipments of 
coal (11,388,873 tons in 1925, including car ferry). The city has 
railroad shops, canneries, tin-can and textile factories, tile works, 
tanneries, and various other manufacturing industries. Conneaut 
was settled in 1798, and was chartered as a city in 1898. 

CONNECTICUT (ko-netT-kut), called the “Nutmeg State,” 
is one of the 13 original States of the Union, and one of the New 
England group. It is bounded north by Massachusetts, east by 
Rhode Island, south by Long Island sound, and west by New 
York; the south-west corner projects along the sound indenting 
New York for about 13 miles. The State is situated between 
40® 54' and 42° 3' N. and between 71® 47' and 73° 43' W., anti 
its total area is 4,965 sq.m., of which 145 are water surface. 
Only two States of the Union, Rhode Island and Delaware, arc 
smaller in area. The popular name “Nutmeg State” was given to 
Connecticut because of an alleged practice, on the part of some 
of the State’s earlier citizens, of manufacturing and selling wooden 
nutmegs as genuine. 

Physiography. — Connecticut lies in the south portion of the 
peneplain region of New England. Its surface is in general that 
of a gently undulating upland divided near the middle by the low- 
land of the Connecticut valley, the most striking physiographic 
feature of the State. The upland rises from the low south shore 
at an average rale of about 20ft. in a mile until it has a moan ele- 
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Harvesting a field of broaoleaf tobacco in Connecticut 

vation along the north })ordcr of the State of 1,000ft. or more, 
and a few points in the north-west rise to a height of about 
2,000ft. above the sea. The lowland dips under the waters of Long 
Island sound at the south and rises slowly to a height of only 
100ft. above them wh<‘re. it cro.sses the north border. At the north 
the lowland is a])out ssm. wide; at the south it narrows to only 
5m,; its total area is aliuut Ooo sq.m. Its formation was caused by 
the removal of a band of weak rocks by erosion after the general 
upland surface had been first formed near sea level and then 
elevated and tilted gently south or south-east; in this band of 
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weak rocks were sevTral sheets of hard iirneous rork t'trap) in- 
clined from the hoiizorUal several dej^rocs, and so resistant that 
they were not nnnu\'od hut remained to form the “trap ridges,” 
such as West Rock rkig(‘ near New Haven and the Hanging hills of 
Meriden. These arc identical in origin and structure with Mt. Tom 
range and Holyoke range of Ma.'^sachusel l.-^, being the south con- 
tinuation of those ranges. The ridges are generally deeply notched, 
but their highest j^oint.-^ to tlv upland lieighls diiecily to the 
east or west. Hie west section of the u{)land is niori‘ broken than 
the east section, for in the west an* several iMiiat(*(l p{‘aks lying in 
line with the south continuation of (lit* (Ire>*n and tin* Housatonic 
mountain ranges of \’eniiorit and Massac hust't (s, highest among 
them being: Hear inouniain, a,.Ts 5 fl-: Hridley mountain, j,aooft.; 
Mt. Riga, j,oooft.; ML Hail and Lion's Ih-ad, eaeh 1,760ft ; 
Canaan mountain (North Canaan), iJiSofL; and Ivy mountains 
(Cioshen) i,ri4ofl. Just as the surface of the lowlaiul is broken ’ 
by the notched trap-ridges, so tliat of the uiiland is oft(*n in(t‘r- i 
rupted by rather narrow dt'ep valleys, or gorges, extending iisu- 1 
ally from north to south or to the .south-east. The lowlanrl is 
drained f)y th<‘ Ct)ntu*tt lent river ns far south as .Middletown, but 
liere this riviT turns to the south-east into one of the narrow 
valleys in the c‘a.^t .section of the uiiland, the (urn being dm* to 
the fact that tin* river accpiired its present cour'^e when ih(* land 
was at i\ lower level and liefon* tin; lowland on the sed't nmks was 
exeavaled. I'ht* jirincipal rivers in the west section of the* upland 
are th«‘ Housatonic and its aflliienl. the Naugatuck; in the east 
semiion is the ^Fhaiiies, which is really an outlet for thnr other 
rivers (the \'an{it‘, the Shetuckel and the Quin<*liarjg). In the cen- 
tral and north regions of the v^tate th(‘ t ourse of (ht* rivers is rapid, 
oiving to a relatively regent tilling of the surface, 'flu* (‘unnet ti- 
uil river is naxigahh* as far as Hart ford, and tin* Thames as far 
ns Norwich. 'I'he ]Iou;s.'i tonic rivtm, w’hicli in its [n<‘tuivs(|ut‘ coar.^o 
traverses (ht^ whole lireadth of lh<* Slalt', has a short stn^tch of 
tide-wntiT navigation, 'fhe lakes whidi are found in all parts of 
the Slate and th<‘ rapids and waterfalls along (lie rivers an* largtdy 
due to dislurlianas of the drainage lines by (ht* iet* invasion of the 
glacial period. To the glatdiil fiction are due also the evten.sivT 
remitval of Iht* original .soil from (he upfamis and thi* aecumula- 
tion of morainic hills in m.'iny locaIi(i(‘.s. 'riie sea coast, about 
loom, in length, has a numtu-r of bays, making several good har- 
bours which have been cn*ab‘<i by a dt^pression of small valleys. 

Tht* climalt* of ('onma t icut , though t(‘mper;»le, N subjeet to 
sudtien change.s, yet the e.xlrernes t>f cold ,'uid heat an* less than in 
the other New England Sfates. The mean annual 1einp(‘rafure i.s 
^|<*)” F. the average temperature of winter being 27“ ami that of 
.•^umnier 7.L*. Sima* Iht; general direction of the winttT winds i.s 
from the north-west, the e.'itremt* <if cold f — or ••15*’^) is felt 
in the north-we.stc ni i>art of tlie Slatt*. 1 'he pr(*vailing snmnH*r 
winds, which an* from the south-west, temjxT tlm ht*ai (d* sumiiKT 
in the coast region, but extrene* beat (loo^) is found in the 
central pari of the Slate. The annual rainfall varie.s fiom 45 to 
50 inches. 

Government* — present constitution of ('unnecticut is that 
framed and adopted in xSih with sub.sequcaU amendments (.^7 up 
to 1927), Amendments are adopted after approval liy a majority 
vole of the lower house of the geacnil assembly, a two-thirds ina- 
jority of both bousc.s of the next general as.v"mhly, and ratifica- 
tion by the towaships. The executive and legi.slative odiciai.<« are 
chosen by the electors for a term of two years, the attorney-gen- 
eral for four years; the judgt'S of the supreme court of errors and 
the RU|>crior court, appointed by the general assembly on nomina- 
tion by the governor, serve for eight years, and the judges of the 
courts of common pleas (in Hartford, New London, New Haven, 
Litchlield and Fairfield counties) and of the district courts, 
chosen in like manner, serve for four years. In providing for the 
judicial system, the con.stitution wiys: ^*the powers and jurisdic- 
tion of which courts shall l>c defined by law.” The general assem- 
bly has intcqjireted this as a justification for interference in legal 
*p^tter$. It has at various times granted divorces, confirmed 
faulty titles* annulied decisions of the justices of the peace, and 
vafidiated contracts again^ which judgment by default bad been 


sei'ured (Jualilication.s for nulTrago art*: Iho age of 21 years, citi- 
zen.ship ill the United States, n^.^'idimec in the Stale for one year 
and in the township for six months j^rcei'ding the eh'ction, a good 
moral ehanirter, and ability “to n*a{l in the English language any 
artit'le of the eoiistil utioii or any .se( I ion of the statutes of this 
State." The right to dtride iii‘on :i eitizen's ({ualitlcations for suf- 
frage is ve.sied in the .seleH nnai and Heri: of each township. A 
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property qualibeation, found in the original con.st it ut ion, was re- 
mov'd in i.s?5. 'rije I nil ain(‘ndnu*nt to thi* Fi*fleral Constitu- 
tion was ralihed (nSbo) by Uoniu*ct ii ut , but ni‘gru(‘.s were ex- 
cluded from the suffrage by the State ('ouslitutimi until 1S76. 

The juri.q>riid(‘iu e c>f (‘oiim*uian, sinci* the 17th century, has 
bt*(‘n notable for it,s divergeiua* fn»m the; common law of England, 
la inhtTiumce by primogeniture ^va^ aboii.shed, and this re- 
sulted ill contlict with the liriiish courts in the tSlh century. At 
an i‘arly dali*. al.-^o, tlie (viVne of puldic pro.secutor was created to 
conduct pro.^ecution.s, wluMi until tiien had Ixvn left, to the ag- 
grieved j»any. A homesu-ml entered up<m reconI and occupied, by 
the owner i.s exempt to the. extent of $!,ooo in value from liability 
for d(*bt.s. Thf‘n* were mt‘iuber.s in the senate and 267 in the 
lumse of rep»re.seutatives in io.>o. 

Population. — population of ('oiiniTlicut in 1790 was 237,- 
n.pK in rSoo, 251,002; in 1S50, 5;o,792; in iS.so, 623,700; in 
ipoo, 90.S.420; in Tpio, 1.114,756; and in £920, an 

hun-a.-f* lor tiial dtaade of in 1950 it. was by United 

States ceri.sn.s i,6o6,t;o.L an inerea.se of 226.272, or 16-4 M'- 
ipao population wtTe white anti wen* foreign-born, 

and only ‘ri I he native whit(‘s were of full native iiarenlagc. 

Of ihc fm'eign-btirn element 22 -nO were Italian: i2-(/,r Polish; 
and lo-i^e U'ish. This shows a change from the leadership of the 
iri.sh with 29-80', in 1900. There were also many Ru.ssians, 
l’'rriirh-aiHl-Eng]ish-('anadians, EngliHu rierman.s and Swedes. 
The urli.'in jiopuIatJon was 70-4^/ the total in 1930. In 1930 
there we^^ j8 cities an<l two btirough.s with a population of more 
than ro,ooo. C*'itie.s in the Slate havinfi: a population of more than 
30,000 in 1030 were Hartford, 164,072; New Ilav'en, 162,655; 
HrUlgeport, (46,716; Waterbury, 99,902; Now Britain, 68,128; 
Stamford, 46,346; Meriden, Norwalk, 36,019. 

Finance. — The report of the Slate treasurer for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 19,52, for State and local governments’ revenue 
receipts of 28, 22 1,854: gownmieiilal costs, ?lfS, 885,620J gp- 

cral property lax levies, $75,609,776. Tlnr gross debt, less sinking 
fund assets* anmunted to $160,700,082* The principal sources of 
revenue were; the motor vehicle license fee.s; an inheritance 
a gasolene tax of two C(mts per gallon ; a net income corporation 
tax; a tax on steam railways; a State tax on towns; taxes on sav- 
ings banks; and a tax on stock insurance companies. The State 
has no personal income tax. Tliere is a military commutation tax 
of $3, and all persons neglecting to pay it are liable to imprison- 
ment. A Slate board of eciualization has been established to in- 
sure equitable taxation. The legal rate of interest is 6 % and days 
of grace are not allowed. 

Education. — Education has always been a matter of puWic 
interest in Connecticut. Soon after the foundation of the colonies 
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VIEWS OF CONNECTICUT AND THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


1. A street In New London, Connecticut, showino elflhtecnth century houses 

characteristic of New England towns of the colonial period 

2. Hartford, Connecticut’s State capital and the head of water traffic on 

the Connecticut river. This photograph shows the Hartford vehicular 
bridge and the railroad bridge over the Connecticut 

3. Covered bridge over the Connecticut river in the White Mountains. 

These bridges were built partly with the object of protecting horses 
from the sight of running water 


4. Midwinter scene at Middletown on the Connecticut river, showing 

another house of the eighteenth century type common throughout the 
State 

5. Growing tobacco under cheesecloth on the plantations of the American 

Sumatra Company in the Connecticut Valley near Avon 

6 . View of the Naugatuck river, which joins the Housatonfe. These are the 

two chief rivers In the western section of the Connecticut upland 
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of Connecticut and New Haven, schools similar to the English 
grammar schools were established. The Connecticut code of 1650 
required all parents to educate their children, and every township 
of 50 householders (later 30; to have a teacher supported by the 
men of family, while the New Haven code of 1656 also encour- 
aged education. In 3672 the general court granted 6ooac. of land 
to each county for educational purposes; in 1794 the general as- 
sembly appropriated the proceeds 
from the sale of western lands 
to education, and in 1837 made a 
similar disposition of funds re- 
ceived from the Federal treasury. 

Beginning on July 1 5, i goq, the 
organization of puhViC educa- 
tion was changed from the dis- 
trict type to town management 
type. In 1921 there wore less 
than ten townships that had not 
availed themselves of the law by 
which all the schools are under 
the direction of the town school H 

committee. Appropriations for Harkness memorial tower and 
the support of the schools are quadrangle, yale university, 
made at a town meeting. Com- new haven, Connecticut 
pulsion was made more rigid by the enactment providing that 
after Sept, i, 1911, no employment certificate should be accepted 
by any employer, except certificates issued by the State board of 
education. 

There were 388,515 children between the ages of 5 and 17 in- 
clusive, in 1932. Of this number, 325,493, or 79%, were enrolled 
in the public schools, and 63,022 of the remainder attended pri- 
vate or parochial schools. The public school attendance con- 
sisted of 252,935 in the kindergarten and elementary schools and 
72,558 in the secondary schools. Fifty-six private high schools 
and academies helped to lessen the public secondary school at- 
tendance. The average days attended per year per pupil enrolled 
in the public schools was 158-2. The public school expenditure 
for 1932 was $33,733,000 — or $81.88 per head of the population 
between 5-17 years, inclusive. The State maintains 11 trade 
schools, which had an enrolment of 4,732 in 1930 and helps in 
the maintenance of two others. Supplementing the educative in- 
fluence of the schools are the public libraries, 150 in number in 

1935. 

Higher education is provided by Yale university (q.v.); by 
Trinity college (non-sectarian), at Hartford, founded in 1S23; 
by Wesleyan university, at Middletown, (he oldest college of the 
Methodist church in the United Stales, founded in 1831; by the 
Hartford theological seminary (1834); the Connecticut State 
college (iSSt) at Storrs, which has an experimental station; by 
the Connecticut experiment station at New Haven, which was 
established in 1S75 Middletown and was the first in the United 
States; by normal schools at New Britain (established 1881), 
Willimantic (1890), New Haven (1894), and Danbury (1903); 
by Connecticut College for Women (1911), at New London; and 
by a women’s college, Albcrtus Magnus, Roman Catholic, at New 
Haven, opened in 1925. Graduate institutions include the Berk- 
eley Divinity school, at Now Haven, and Hartford Seminary 
foundation. 

Charities and Corrections. — A Commissioner of Welfare, 
assisted by an advisory Public Welfare Council, has supervision 
over all philanthropic and penal institutions. The institutions sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the State arc: a State prison at 
Wethersfield; ten county gaols; Connecticut reformatory, at 
Cheshire; Connecticut State farm for women, at Niantic; Con- 
necticut school for boys, at Meriden; Long Lane farm for girls, at 
Middletown; House of the Good Shepherd, at Hartford; Florence 
Crittenton mission, at New Haven ; the Connecticut State hospital 
at Middletown; the Norwich State hospital, at Norwich; the 
Fairfield State hospital, at Fairfield; Mansfield State training 
school and hospital (for feeble minded) ; the American school for 
w deaf, in Hartford; the oral school for the deaf, at Mystic ; the 
Connecticut institute and industrial home for the blind, at Hart- 
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ford; the Newington home for crippled children; Fitch’s Home 
for soldiers and sailors, at Norota Heights and Rocky Hill; a 
home for disabled soldiers under the direction of the Women’s 
relief corps; five tuberculosis sanatoria for adults and one for 
children, 57 town alms-houses, eight county temporary homes for 
dependent and neglected children, and 33 public hospitals. Private 
institutions under the supervision of the State board include ten 
hospitals for the insane, 27 homes for the aged, and 24 Institutions 
for children. The greatest part of these institutions arc supported 
by religious or benevolent organizations. 

Industry, Trade and Transportation. — Connecticut is not 
an agricultural State. Although three-fourths of the land surface 
is included in farms, only 7% of this three-fourths is cultivated; 
but agriculture is of considerable economic and historic interest. 
The accounts of the fertility of the Connecticut valley were 
among the causes leading to the English colonization, and until 
the middle of the 19th century agriculture was the principal occu- 
pation. In 1930, 29-6% of the population was classed as rural, 
though the actual farming population was somewhat smaller. In 
1930 the farms of the State numbered 17,195, a loss of 9,620- since 
1910. The average value of land and buildings per acre in 1930 
was $151.00 as compared with $33.03 in. 1910. Tobacco is one of 
the most important agricultural products; the crop decreased 
from 28,110,453 lb. valued at $4,415,948 in 1910, to 14,276,000 
lb., valued at $4,844,000 in 1934. From 1920-26 the average an- 
nual production was in excess of 35,000,000 pounds. In the season 
of 1922 the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Association, a pool with 
a Connecticut membership of 2,400 growers farming 90% of the 
acreage of outdoor tobacco in the State, was formed for the col- 
lective marketing of the crop. The association sorts, packs, 
sweats and sells the leaf. Dairying is practised on more than four- 
fifths of the farms of the State. The quality of the milk is being 
steadily improved through a system, of inspection put into effect 
by the Milk Regulation board and administered by the Dairy and 
Food commission. The number of milch cows fluctuates around 
120,000. The production of milk increased from 45,749,849 gal 
in 1909 to 68,788,285 gal. in 1934. In the same period the output 
of butter fell from 3,498,551 lb. to 603,303 lb. The poultry indus- 
try increased very rapidly, owing to the favourable climate and the 
large market close at hand, there being produced in 1934 36,207,- 
875 doz. of chicken eggs. For the same reason market garch'ning 
increased the gardeners being organized into one State and 16 
local organizations; the 1934 crop of farm garden vegetables was 
valued at $1,068,367. The values of five leading crops in 1934 
were: hay, $6,250,000; tobacco, $4,844,000; potatoes, $1,444,000; 
Indian corn, $1,834,000; and apples, $516,000. 

The mineral industries of Connecticut have had a declining 
fortune. The early settlers soon discovered metals and began to 
work them. About 1730 the production of iron became an impor- 
tant industry in the vicinity of Salisbury, and from Connecticut 
iron many of the American military supplies in the Revolutionary 
War were manufactured. The quarries of granite near Long 
Island sound, those of sandstone at Portland, and of feldspar at 
Branchville and South Glastonbury, however, have furnished 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES OUTPUT OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES IN 1933 

building and paving materials for other States. The total produc- 
tion of mines and quarries of Connecticut in 1929 was valued at 
$3,810,000. 

The fisheries are still a source of wealth but arc not as impor- 
tant as formerly. According to the U. S. bureau of fisheries, there 
were i,i6i persons and 70 vessels of all types engaged in the in- 
dustry in 1933. The fisheries products of the State in that year 
were 9,878,028 lb. and were valued at $613,130. The principal 
products, according to value, were market oysters, seed oysters, 
lobsters, flounders, and bluefish. 
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ManufacUiring has cncountert'ci none uf the \icissilu(lLS of 
other industries Indeed, maniiraeturing in ('onneclitut is notable 
for its early beginning and its de\ elopinent of certain branches 
beyond their development in other States. Iron prodiuts were 
manufactured throughout the iStii tentury, nails were made be- 
fore 1716 and were cxiiorted from the colony, and it wa.s in Con- 
necticut that cannon were cast for the < out iruailal troops and the 


in itjj5 gave employment to wage-(‘arners, and had an 

output valued at if i ,?74,ij5 1 ,56: C'onneclicut’s decrease in rank 
as a [jrodiicer of textiles, esptaially ctiUon goods, was caused in 
part, by industrial readjustments and, in part, liy the increase in 
cotton manufacluring in the Soiitli T'he I<*ading manufacturing 
; in<lustries, the number of wage-earners employed and the values 
' of their prodinis in nps are .diown in the lalile below. 


chains were made to block the 
channel of the Hiul.son river to 
British ships Tinware was man- 
ufactured in Berlin, Hart bird 
county, as early as 1770, and tin, 
steel and iron goods W(‘re ped- 
dled from Connecticut through 
the colonies. The Connecticut 
clock-maker ami clock pedlar vva.s 
the iSth century embodiment 
of Vankee ingenuity; the most 
famous of the next generation of 
clork-mak(‘rs were lidi Terry 
( 1 77J-i85(;), who maiK* a great 
succes.s of his wooden doeks; 
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trial estai)]ishm(‘nts op«‘rating within the Stale gave employment 


Chauncy Jerome, who I'lrst u-^eil <3raph of value or manufac- 
brass wheels in I S.^7 and ioumied froducis aNnnc col- 

in US44 tht‘ works of thi^ Nt‘W thcif! paoDuertON (A), and 
Eiaven Clock company; (iideon wages paid (Bj 
Roberts, and Terry’s pupil and 

successor, Seth d'homas ( 1 786-1 S5t) who built the iiulory at 
Thoma.stoii carried on by his son Seth Thoma.s (iSU>'SS). In 
1732 the London halters complaint*!! of the t oinpd itit^n of ('011- 
necticut hats iu their trade. Before 1 7.}<) b^a^r^ works wt*re in 


operation at Waierbury — the great brass manufacturing budne.-^s , 
there growing out of the iiitiking ttf metal buttons In 170.8 p.aper | 
mills wen‘ erected at Ntirwdch, and in 1776 at Must Hanford. In ' 


1788 the first woollen in Xew Kngland wen* e.stabhXhed at | 
E-fartford, and aliout bSo.^ too ineiino sheep wt‘re iinport(‘«l by | 
David Humi>hreys, wlio in t.so(> built a mill in that part of D(*rby 
which is now Seymour ami whith was practieaiiy the first Xiwv 
England factory town; in iSia steam was first used iiy ihe Mid- 
dletown ‘Woollen Manufacturing company. In 1804 the manufac- | 
ture of cotton was begun at Vernon, liartf<»nl county: mills at ’ 


Pomfret and J(*weU City were (“-tabii.died in i8o6 atnl iSio re- 
spectively. Silk culture was .‘•■uccessfully introduceil almui I 78 -; 
and there was a silk factory at Mansfield, 'Polland cmmty, in 1758. 
The period of greatest development of nianufaeturing bi*gan after 
the war of 1812. 'Pht; decade of greatest relative devi-lopment 
was that of 1909-19, during which the value of the products 
increased 184%. During the period ,1850-1 900, vvhtm the popula- 
tion increased 145^,?, the average miniber of wage-t‘arner.‘; em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments incn*a.sed 248-5' the 
number so employed ctmslilutiug 1.P7O'' nf the State’s ttital 
population in 1H50 and 19*57/ of that iu u;oo. The average num- 
ber of wage-earners in esiabli.shments conducted urider the factory 
system in 19:23 was 263,232, or 17*6'; of tbr total p»>[nilaiion. 

The World \Var brought a great voiunu* of i>rdc rs to C<»nnecti- 
cut factories and caused large numbt*rs of plants to change the 
character of their products* In May 1918, So';, of C'tmnectinitX 
manufacturing was directly or imlirecfly engage<l in producing 
munitions, rides, machine guns, clothing and other artules used 
by the military forces, and then* were five plants where ships and 
power boats were con.struclcd Wages were high during this pe- 
riod. In the years of rapid expansion there were a great many 
strikes, and labour organisations increased in membership. During 
the two years following the armi,stice the factories began the proc- 
ess of readjustment to peace-time comiitions, which was com- 
pleted by the depression of 1920-21. In 1922 the situation steadily 
improved; unemployment declined, and in Dec. 1922 the depart- 
ment of labour reported an actual shortage of labour in the State. 
The growth of industry after 1922 was indicated by the fact that 
in 1923 and 1924 the cost of new factory construction and ad- 
ditions was $16,807,775, 

The 3,062 industrial establishments operating within the State 


to 183,322 wiigv-fuuuTs and bad an output valued at $634,705,000. 
The following fidilc, in comparison with that for 1925, is indica- 
livc of the .slump. 
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15,072,000 


17,577,000 


Il, 7 QI ,000 

a.SK., 

13 , 920,000 


Transportation of products i,s facilitated by water routes 
(chietly coastal L for whith there are ports of entry at New 
Haven, Hartford, Stonington, New London, and Bridgeport, and 
976m. U9,>5) of steam railway, s One company, the New York, 
Nh*w Haven and Hartford, controls the greater part of this rail- 
way mileage. Electric railways d<‘Vt‘lopeil rri])i(lly after 1895 until 
a maximum of r/»T8m. was reached in 1922. The State highway 
sy.stem on Jan. i, 1034, was 2,206m., of which 3,156m. were sur- 
faced. Motnr vehicles registered in 1934 were 357,787. 



ConnccltcMt T^trcenUn.iry Obver‘10 (left): Tho founder* of Conneollcut 

with th« fiour« of Thoma* Hooker holdino the Fundamental Orders. Reverse 
(rloht)j The transplanted of the State Seal, and the motto, 

*'Quf trartrUuht austwtV" C^He who brouohl us hither custalns us”)* 


History* — first settlement by Europeans in Connecticut 
was made ou the site of the present Hanford in 1633 by a party 
of Dutch from Nt*w Nctheriund. In the .same year a trading post 
was established ou the Connecticut river, near Windsor, by mem- 
bers of the J^iymouth colony, and John Oldham (1600-36) of 
Massachusetts explored the valley and made a good report of its 
resources. Encouraged by OldhanVs account of the country, the 
inhabitants of three Massachusetts towns, Dorchester, Water- 
town and New Town (now Cambridge), left the colony for the 
Connecticut valley. The emigrants from Watertown founded 
Wethersfield in the winter of 1634-35; those from New Town 
settled at Windsor in the summer of 1635; and in the autumn of 
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the same year people from Dorchester settled at Hartford. These 
early colonists had come to Massachusetts in the Puritan migra- 
tion of 1630; their removal to Connecticut, in which they were 
led principally by Thomas Hooker (q.v.), Roger Ludlow (c. 1590- 
166s) and John Haynes (d. 165^), was caused by their discontent 
with the autocratic character of the government in Massachusetts; 
but the instrument of government which they adopted in 1639, 
known as the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, reveals no 
radical departure from the institutions of Massachusetts. The 
general court — the supreme civil authority — ^was composed of 
deputies from the towms and a governor and magistrate who were 
elected by the freemen of the towns. Its powders were not clearly 
defined; there was also no separation of the executive, legislative 
and judicial functions, and the authority of the governor was lim- 
ited to that of a presiding officer. The government thus estab- 
lished was not the product of a federation of townships as has 
often been stated; indeed, the townships had been governed dur- 
ing the first year by commissioners deriving authority from Mas- 
sachusetts, and the first general court was probably convened by 
them. In 1638 the celebrated Fundamental (Jrders were drawn up, 
and in 1639 they were adopted. Their most original feature was 
the omission of a religious test for citizenship, though a precedent 
for this is to be found in the Plymouth colony; on the other hand, 
the union of Church and State was presumed in the preamble, and 
in 1659 a property qualification (the possession of an estate of 
£30) for suffrage w^as imposed })y the general court. 

In the meantime another migration to tjie Connecticut country 
had begun in 1638, when a party of Puritans who had arrived in 
Massachusetts the preceding year sailed from Boston for the Con- 
necticut coast, and there founded New Plaven. The leaders in this 
movement were John Davenport (1597-1670) and Theophilus 
Eaton, and their followers were drawn from the English middle 
class. Soon after their arrival these colonists drew up a "‘Planta- 
tion Covenant” which made the Scriptures the supreme guide in 
civil as well as religious affairs; but no copy of this is now extant. 
In June 1639, however, a more definite statement of political 
principles was framed, in which it was clearly stated that the rules 
of Scripture should determim* the ordering of the Church, the 
choice of magistrates, the making and repeal of laws, the dividing 
of inheritances, and all other matters of public import; that only 
Church members could become free burgesses and ollicials of the 
colony; that the free burgesses should choose 12 men who should 
choose seven others, and that these should organize the Church 
and Civil Government, In 1C43 the jurisdiction of the New Haven 
colony was extended by the a<lmission of the townships of Milford, 
Guilford and Stamford to equal rights with New Haven, the rec- 
ognition of their local governments and the formation of two 
courts for the whole jurisdiction — a court of magistrates to try im- 
portant cases and hear appeals from ""plantation” courts, and a 
general court with legislative powers, the highest court of appeals, 
which was similar in composition to the general court of the Con- 
necticut colony. Two other townships were afterwards added to 
the colony — Southold, on Long Island, and Branford, Conn. 

The religious test for citizenship was continued (except in the 
case of six citizens of Milford), and in 1644 the general court de- 
cided that the ""judicial laws of God as they were declared by 
Moses” should constitute a rule for all courts "‘till they be 
branched out into particulars hereafter,” The theocratic character 
of the government thus established is clearly revealed in the series 
of strict enactments and decisions which constituted the famous 
“Blue Laws.” Of the laws (45 in number) given by Samuel 
Peters in his General History of Con7iectictU, more than one-half 
really existed in New Haven, and more than four-fifths existed in 
some form in the New England colonies. Among those of New 
Haven are the prohibition of trial by jury, the infliction of the 
death penalty for adultery, and of the same penalty for conspir- 
acy against the jurisdiction; the requirement of strict observance 
of the Sabbath, and heavy fines for “concealing or entertaining 
Quaker or other blasphemous heretics.” 

A third Puritan settlement was established in 1635 at the mouth 
of the Connecticut river, under the auspicc.s of an English com- 
pany, whose leading members were William Fiennes, Lord Say and 


Sele (1582-1662), and Robert Grevilie, Lord Brooke (160S-43). 
In their honour the colony was named Saybrook. In 1636 George 
Fenwick (d. 1657), ^ member of the company, arrived, and as 
immigration from England soon afterwards greatly declined on 
account of the Puritan revolution, he sold the Saybrook colony to 
Connecticut in 1644. This early experiment in colonization at 
Saybrook and the sale by Fenwick are important on account of 
their relation to a fictitious land title. The Save and Sele company 
secured in 1631 from Robert Rich, earl of Warwick (1587-1658), 
a quitclaim to his interest in the territory lying between the Nar- 
ragansett river and the Pacific ocean. The nature of Warwick s 
right to the land is not stated in any extant document, and no 
title of his to it was ever shown. But the Connecticut authorities 
in their effort to establish a legal claim to the country and to 
thwart the efforts of the Hamilton family to assert it.s claims to 
the territory between the Connecticut river and the Narragansett 
bay — claims derived from a grant of the Plymouth Company to 
James, Marquess of Hamilton (1606-49) in 1635 — elaborated the 
theory that the Plymouth Company had made a grant to War- 
wick, and that consequently his quitclaim conferred jurisdiction 
upon the Saye and Sele company; but even in this event Fenwick 
had no right to make his sale, for which he never secured confir- 
mation. 

The next step in the formation of modern Connecticut was the 
union of the New Haven colony with the older colony. This was 
accomplished by the royal charter of 1662, which defined the 
boundaries of Connecticut as extending from Massachusetts south 
to the seas and from Narragansett bay west to the South Sea 
(Pacific ocean). This charter had been secured without the 
knowledge or consent of the New Haven colonists, and they 
naturally protested against the union with Connecticut. But on 
account of the threatened absorption of a part of the Connecticut 
territory by the colony of New York, granted to the duke of York 
in 1664, and the news that a commission had been appointed in 
England to settle inter-colonial disputes, they finally assented to 
the Union in 1665. Hartford then became the capital of the united 
colonies, but shared that honour with New Haven from 1701 until 
1873. The charter was liberal in its provisions. It created a cor- 
poration under the name of the governor and company of the 
English colony of Connecticut in New England in America, sanc- 
tioned the system of government already existing, provided that 
all acts of the general court should be valid upon being issued 
under the seal of the colony, and made no reservation of royal or 
parliamentary control over legislation or the administration of 
justice. Consequently there developed in Connecticut an inde- 
pendent, self-reliant colonial government which looked to its 
chartered privileges as the supreme source of authority. 

Although the governmental and religious influences which 
moulded Connecticut were similar to those which moulded New 
England at large, the colony developed certain distinctive charac- 
teristics. Its policy was "‘to avoid notoriety and public altitudes; 
to secure privileges without attracting needless notice; to act as 
intensely and vigourously as possible when action seemed neces- 
sary and promising; but to say as little as possible, and evade 
as much as possible when open resistance was evident folly,” 

The relations of Connecticut with the neighbouring colonies 
were notable for numerous and continuous quarrels in the ij\h 
century. Soon after the first settlements were nude a dispute 
arose with Massachusetts regarding the boundary between the 
two colonies; after the brief war with the Pequot Indians in 
1637 a similar quarrel followed regarding Connecticut’s right to 
the Pequot lands; and in the New England Confederation (estab- 
lished in 1643) friction between Massachusetts and Connecticut 
continued. Difficulty with Rhode Island was caused by the con- 
flict between the colony’s charter and the Connecticut charter 
regarding the western boundary of Rhode Island; and the en- 
croachment of outlying Connecticut settlements on Dutch terri- 
tory, and the attempt to extend the boundaries of New York to the 
Connecticut river, gave rise to other disputes. These questions 
of boundary were a source of continuous discord, the last of them 
not being settled until i88r. The attempts of governors Joseph 
Dudley (1647-X720), of Massachusetts, and Thomas Dongan 
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(1634-1715), of New '^ork, to unite Connecticut with their through a decision (17S2) of a ruurt appointed by the Con- 
colonies also caused ditllculty. The relation^ of Connecticut and federation (.sec Wvominc'. X ali.icvi; favoiirt'd the levy of taxes 
New Haven with the mother country were similar to those of the on imports by Federal authority; reliiujuished (.1786) its claims 
other New England colonies. The p(‘riod of most serious friction to all renuiining wesK'rn lantls, cx« ept the W'esleni Reserve {see 
was that during the administration of the New England colonies by Oiiio); ami in the Const ilul ionai (.'oinaaition 01 1787 the present 
Sir Edmund Andros (cj.v.)y who in i)Lirsuance of the later Stuart system ot national repp, sent at ion in was proposed by 

policy both in England and in her Anierii an colonies visited the ('onnetliciil delegates as a compr (atiPc between the plans 
Hartford on Oct. 31, 1687, to execute quo warranio proceedi^g^ pres(*nteti by X'irginia and tliost* presented t»y Nt'W Jersey, 
against the charter of j6f):>. it is said that in the course of a For many years the hedi'ralist party tonlnjlleti the affairs of 
discussion at night over the surrender of the charttT tlie candles the State, 'riu- (»[)]n)-iiion (o tin* growth o\ American nationality 
were extinguished, and the document itself (whi«h had been which chara«‘teri/:e«i I he latiT vjmi's of that party found expression 
brought to the meeting) was removed fiom tin; table where it in a re.suluti(>n of the general a.S'.f ‘ml dy that a hill for incorporating 
had l)een placed. According to tradition it was hidden in a large State troops in thi* b'ederal atmy v.mild be “utterly subversive of 

oak tree, afterwards known as the “(.'barter Oak " Rut though ( he rigiit< and itberti»‘s of the people oi the State, and the freedom, 

Andros thus failed to secure the charter, he dissolved the existing sovi.Teigniy and im!i‘pend<‘iue of {{u‘ >ame/’ an<I in the prominent 
government, Aiter the Revolution of lOSh, howt‘ver, government part t:ikea by ( 'tjniie' ( iait in tlu* Hart fold C'oiiveiition {see 
under the charter was resumi'ci, and the Crown lawyers decided UARTFoia)) ami in tiit‘ ailvocai’y ot the radical amendments 
that the charter had not been invalidated by the quo wommto pmposc'd by it. Rut the (ti‘vrIopim‘nt manufactures, the dis- 
proctrdings. coniimt of iiom ontoriiiiiig religious ;.i‘cts with the (‘stablishment, 

Religious affairs formi'd one of (ho most important prol)lem.‘^ | and (he coniipiou ot tlu* i‘xecufi\e, legi>Iative and judicial 

in the life of the colony. The established eccle.^'iaslical .syst<‘ni * branches cd* governnumt in the i oiprit iition o(>c*ncHl the way for 

was the Congregational. The c'ode of 1650 ( Comicmlit ut ) ta.xed ' a poiiricml revolution. All (in* di'-c caitenied (dements united with 

all persons for its supfiort, providc'd for the collection of church the democratic l‘arty in i;Si7 and defeated the F(‘(jeralists in the 

taxes by civil distraint if necessary, and forbade the formation I State elet-fion; ami in iSrS the exi.-ting i (Jn‘^titlItion was adopted, 
of n(iw churches without the consent of the general court. The • broni 1S30 until 1855 then* close rivalry belwia*u the Demo- 
New Halfway Covtmant of 1657, whic:h exten(k*d Church mt-niber- i cratic and Whig 1‘ariies ftn* Ccaitrol of the State adniinistra- 
ship so as to include all baptized persons, was sanctioned by the tion. ^ 

general court in 1664. The custom by whicdi neighbouring churche.s : In the ('ivil War Conriet (icut was t>ni‘ of the most ardent sup- 
sought mutual aid and advice prepared the way for the Fre.sby- | porters of the Cnion c‘au!a‘. When rn-hidtan Lincoln issued his 
terian sysli.nri of Church government, which was eslabHshed by . nr.M call, for yst.oco voluntc*c‘r-, iht*rt‘ wa.s noi a single militia 
an ecclesiastical assemhJy held at Saybrook in 1708, the Church ’ rcaupany in the State* n*ady for .s(*rvi(‘e. ( iov. William A. Buck- 
constitution there framed being known as the ^‘Saybrook Plat- inghain ( 1804-75 ), one <d’ die abh- 1 ami most Z(‘aIous of the “war 
form.'’ At that, time, however, a lilxTal I'lolicy towards dissent ' governors.” and aftorwanU, from iNt^o until liis ti(‘t'ith, a member 
was adoi>tcd, the g(‘neral court granting permission for churches • of the Cnited States Senate. isMied a call for volunteers in April 
“soberly to differ or dis.sent” from the establishment. Hence ’; isoi; and soon 5; companie;*, more than iivt* limes the Stale’s 
a large numl)cr of new churches soon sprang into being. In 17.>7 i ejuota, were organizt'd t.'urporations, individuals and towns made 
the court forbade any ordained minister to enter anothiT parish • libera! contributions of inom-y 'I’he giun-ral a.s.s<‘mbly made an 
than his own without an invitation and decided that only tho‘-e | appropriation of .S.‘,o:»o.ono. and ilu* State furnished approxi- 
were legal ministers who were n‘COgnized a.s such by the general j niately 4H.000 men to th(*anny. Kquaiiy important was the moral 
court. Throughout th<: remaining ytfiirs of the 1 St h century lh<Tc ; .siuppoVt giv(‘n to the Frderaf government by the pt‘Ople. After 
was constant friction between the (jstablishment and the non- j the war the Kepuldicans were more fre(|iiently succe.ssful at the 
conforming churche.s; but in 1791 the right of free incorporation j indls than thir Deniocrals, Repn^senlaiion in the lower hou.^c of 
was granted to all sects. j the general asst'uibly. l>y th<* < (»n>titution of iSiS, was based on 

In the Revolutionary War C’onnecticut took a prominent part. : Uur lown.diips, ea<h townsldp having two r«‘pn-Kent:itives, except 

At the time of ll)e controversy over the Stamp Act the general townsliips cre;U(*d afbT iStS, which haci only one each. This 
court instructed the colony's agent in London to insist on inethtul <‘onMifut(‘c] a serious evil wlitan in thi^ iran.siiion from 

cxclusix^e right of the colonisi.s to tax (hem.seJves, and on the agrii uJture to manufacturing as tlie h xi ding industry, the popula- 
privilegc of trial by jury,” as rights that could not be surrendor<‘d. j tion became coma'nt rated to a considerable degree in a few large 
The patriot sentiment was so strong that loyalists from other cities and tin* relative irnportamc of flu* various townships was 
colonies were .stmt to (.'onnecticul, w'hen* it was believed they greatly changt^d. Tlu* township of Marlborough, with a population 
Would have no influence; the copper mines at Sim.sbury were in 1900 of .u*::. ilu'u had one representative, while the city of 
converted into u military prison; hut among the nouconforrning Hartford, with a iioiuilation of 7o,.S50, hatl only two; and the 
sects, on the other hand, there was considerable .sympathy for town.ship of I'nion, with 4 .tS inhabitants, and the city of New 
the British cause. I'repnrations for war were made in 1774; on Muven, with xo8,o«»7, each had two n*prescnta lives. The appor- 
Apdl 28, 1775, the exixidition again.st Ticondoroga and Crown . I ionnunt of represtait at ion in the State senate had become almost 
Roint was resolved upon by sonie of the leading members of the j a.s objectionable. Hy a const itutioual amendment of 1828 it bad 
Cormecticul assembly; and although tlu^y bad acted in their | bwm provided that senators shouUi be chostai by districts, pd 
private capacity, fumis were obtained from the colonial treasury j that in the apport.ionment regard should be had to population, 
to raise the force which on May 8 was put under the cominanfl no county or town.ship to be ciivided and no part of one county 
of Ethan Allen. Connecticut volunteers were among the first to to l>c joint*d to the whole or part of another county, and each 
go to Boston after the battle of Lexington, and more than one- county to have at least two .senators; but by 1900 any relation 
half of Washington’s army at New York in 1776 was composed that the districts might oncei have had to population had dis- 
of Connecticut soldiers. Yet with the exception of isolated British appeared. The .system of representation had sometimes put in 
movements against Stonington in 1775, Danbury in 1777, New powder a political party representing a minority of the voters: in 
Haven in 1779 and New London in 1781, no battles were fought 1S7S, 1884, i886, 1888 and 1890 the Democratic candidates for 
in Connecticut territory. State executive offices received a plurality vote; but, as a majority 

In 1776 the government of Connecticut was reorganised as a was not obtained, these elections were referred to the general 
State, tte charter of 1662 being adopted by the general court as tissembly, and the Republican Party, in control of the lowt^r house, 
**the Civil Constitution of this State, under the sole authority of secured the election of its candidates; in, r9oi constitutional 
the people thereof, independent of any king or prince whatever.” amendments were adopted making a plurality vote sufficient for 
In the formation of the General Government the policy of the election, increasing the number of senatorial districts, and stipu- 
Stale was hatibhal. It acquiesced in the loss of western lands lating that ^*in forming them regard shall be had” to population. 
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The question of calling; a const hut ional convention, for which 
the present constitution inakcs no provision, was submitted to the 
people in 1901 and was carried. But the act providing for the 
convention had stipulated that the delegates thereto should be 
chosen on the basis of township representation instead of popula- 
tion. The small townships thus secured practical control of the 
convention, and no radical changes were made. A compromise 
amendment submitted by the com'ention, providing for two repre- 
sentatives for each townshii) or 2,000 inhabitants, and one more 
for each 5,000 above 50,000, satisfied iioillier side, and when 
submitted to a popular vote, on June 16, 1902, was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 'rh(‘ stall' milled several amendments to its con- 
stitution, notably that of 1924 granting the governor power to 
veto specific sections of appropriation bills, but refused to ratify 
the national income tax, prohiliition, and proposed child labour 
amendments and only tardily indorsial woman s suffrage. A work- 
men’s compensation law w'as adoi^ted in 1914, but Connecticut’s 
chief claim to rank among the more liumane states rested upon 
her eleemosynary, institutions. In the State broke another 

tradition by legalizing Sunday baseball. The financial crisis in 
1933 forced a grant to the governor of extraordinary authority 
over the banks but failed to prompt an appropriation sufficient to 
match the desired Federal allotment of $4,000,000 for relief. Dis - 1 
content found expression in the election of a socialist mayor in 
Bridgeport and of several of that party to the legislature. Popular 
attention focused on the State’s tercentenary in 1935. Despite a 
swing away from the New Deal in 19,^5 President Roosevelt 
carried Connecticut in the 1936 election. 

Bibliograpiiv. — ^The “Acorn CIuIj” has publisliecl a list of books 
printed in Connect icul between 1709 and iSoo (lyo.O, and Alexander 
Johnston’s CouMcticut (uSSy) contains a bibliography of Connecti- 
cut’s history up to aStSy. iiome of the recent histories arc: K. B. 
Sanford, A Jlislory of CounvcticuL (1922;; C. JVl. Anclrcw.s, Cojt^ 
nccticul*s Place in Cohnual Iltstory (192.1) ; (>. L. Clark. A History of 
Connecticut: Us People, and Insiilulions (1914) ; and N, G. Osborn, 
editor, History of Connecikiil in Monographic form (1925), Other 
recent works of value are: P. W. Bidwv‘ 11 , Kami liconomy In New 
England at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century (1916); R. J. 
Purccl, ConncctiCHi in Transition (1918); and 0 . A 1 . Douglas, The 
Government of the Stale of Connecticut^ revised and rewritten by 
L. S. Mills (1917). Works dealing with colonial and early history 
arc: Connecticut as a Colony and as a State. (1904), which is written 
from seconclaiy sources, as also is U. 11 . DoIlisSler’s History of Con^ 
necticut (1857) ; Alexander Johnston, Co/z/recZ/Vv//, a well-written work 
but presenting theories regarding the relationship between the town- 
ships and the Slate not generally aceepted by liistorical siholurs; 
B. Trumbull, A Complete. History of Connecticut from lOjto to 3764 
(1804-18); E. 1 C, Atwater, History of the Colony of New Haven 
(18S1) ; and the monograph of C. II. Levermorc, “The Republic of 
New Haven,” and that of C. M. Andrews, “The River Tow'ds of 
Connecticut,” in Johns Hopkins University Studies (1886-89). There 
h a good chapter in Jl. E, Osgood’s History of the American Colonics 
in the Seventeenth Century (1904). For the sources, see Colomal 
Records of Connecticut (Hartford, 1850-90); 'The Records of the 
Colony and the PlaniaUon of New Haven (Hartford, 1857-58) and 
Records of the State of Connect icul (Hartford, ivS04-9S). 77 «; Collec- 
tions (Hartford, i860 secfq,) of Uie Conucclieut Jltstorical society 
contain valuable matoriid, especially tlto papers of Gov. Joseph 
Talcott; and the Papers (New Haven, 1865 setjq,) of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society arc extremely valuable for Jocnl history; 
but a vast number of documents relating to the colonial and State 


periods, now in the State librar>" at Hartford, have never been 
published. For information concerning industries, agriculture, etc., 
sec the Fifteenth Census of the United States and the Cc^isus of 
Manufactures, of 1933; for law and administration, consult the work 
of Douglas given above; the last two chapters on “The Constitution 
and Laws of Connecticut” in New England States (1897) ; “Town 
Rule in Connecticut” in Political Science Quarterly; B, Steiner’s Jpstory 
of Education in Connecticut (1S93) ; and the reports of the administra- 
tive boards and officials, especially those of the bureau of labour 
statistics, the board of education, the board of charities and the 
treasurer. The physical features of the State are treated in W. M. 
Davis’s riiyvral Geography of Southern New England (1895) and the 
Reports of the Geological Survey. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER, a stream of the New England 
States, U.S.A. It rises in Connecticut lake in northern New 
Hampshire — several branches join in north-east Vermont, near 
the Canadian border, about 2,000ft. above the sea — flows south, 
forming the boundary between Vermont and New Hampbhire, 
crosses Ma.ssachusclts and Connecticut, and empties into Long 
Island sound. Its course is about 345m. and its drainage basin 
ii,oS5S(].miles. The principal tributary is the Farmington, which 
rises in the Berkshire hills, in Massachusetts, and joins the Con- 
necticut above Hartford. From its head to the Massachusetts 
border the banks are wooded, the bed narrow, the valley slopes 
cut sharply in crystalline rocks, and the tributaries small and tor- 
rential. In the 273m. of this upper portion of its course the aver- 
age descent is 15 to 34ft. a mile. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut the river flows through a basin of weaker triassic shales 
and sandstones, and the valley consequently broadens out, mak- 
ing the finest agricultural region of large extent in New England. 

Near Holyoke and at other points rugged hills of harder trap 
rock rise so high above the valley lowland that they are locally 
called mountains. The valley sides rise from the river channels by 
a scries of steps or terraces noted for their perfection of form. 

I They have been cut by the river in its work of removing the heavy 
deposits of gravel, sand, and clay that were laid down in this low- 
land during the closing stages of the glacial period. In the course 
of this excavation of glacial deposits the river has here and there 
discovered buried spurs of rock over which the water now tumbles 
in rapids and falls. For example, iim. above. Hartford are the 
Enfield fails, where a descent of 3i-8fL in low water (17*6 in high- 
est water) is made in 5-25 miles. At Middletown (Conn.), the 
river turns abruptly soutli-east, leaving the belt of triassic rocks 
and again entering the area of crystalline rocks which liordcr the 
lowland. I'herefore, from near Middletown to the sea the valley 
again narrows. The river valley is a great manufacturing region, 
especially where there is a good water-power derived from the 
stream, as at Wilder and Bellows Falls (Vt.), at Turner’s Falls, 
and Holyoke (Mass), and at Windsor Locks, Connecticut. Sev- 
eral huge power dams have been constructed for the purpose of 
developing commercial current. 

From Hartford seaward the Connecticut is a tidal and navigable 
stream, with a J2ft. channel at low water. The Connecticut, like 
tlxe Hudson, is a migration route for birds going from the south 
to nest in Canada. 

Bnn.T/xaiAPJiV. — See Reports of Rivers and Harbors Commitfeo 
(tJ.S. House of Rep. 67 Cong. 2nd scss, 1922) and E. M. Bacon, Con- 
necticut River and the Valley of the Conneclicut (1906). 



Fig. I.— connecting ROO for galloway gas engine. ISFT. long; PUMETER of smaller end, near the fork, being I FOOT 
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— CON nec:t I VE 1' I ss a ns 


CONNECTING-ROD. A device lo convert linear motion I 
into circular motion, or vice ver^a, used in engines, iiiunps, com- 
pressors and machines. The conned ing-rod is coupled lo the pis- 
ton-rod through the crosshcad in steam-engines, air-compressors, 
pumps and the large gas and Diesel engines, hut in other internal- 
combustion engines and in pneumatic and hydraulic engines it 
pivots directly in the piston. A crank and connecting-rod are 
employed to work slides in pressing, bending, st;im])ing, forging, 
punching, shearing, .saw’ing, slotting and shai>ing machines. The 



Fig. 2. — ARTICULATCD ROD SYSTEM OF THE BRISTOL JUPITCR RADIAL I 
AERO-ENGINE, THE RODS OF WHICH ARC OF PRECISELY EQUAL WCIGHT | 


crank and connecting-rod witc patimted in t/So by idekard. This \ 
forced Jam(‘s Watt to devise the peculiar sun-mul-planet motion | 
for bis beam -engines. j 

X'arioiLS adjusting devices are fitted lo coiin<JCting-ro(Is to t.iko : 
up i^lay in the bras.u^s or strps as these wear down and caiwe j 
knocking. In the majority of stationary engines the, wtdghi of a ‘ 
conm^ ling-rod need not be considered as is nece.s.sary in lh<' va.'ie j 
of locomotive.s, motor cars and aero taigines. It i,s, therelore, a ‘ 
solid, circular or rectangular section. Fig. i shows va connecting- 
rod for a Clalioway ga.s-engine, of which the diameter near the 
forked end is 1 2 ini-he.s. 

Locomotive connecting-rods are either of rectangular <toss- 
section or of girder or H-.section, as arc also those for car and 
aero engines. The articulated .system, for V-etigines and the 
radial engines, comprises a inaster-nHl, and the other rods pivot <‘d 
lo its big end. This i.s seen in fig. 2, of a Bristol Jupiter radial 
outfit, with four articulated rocks pivoted u> the master rod» and 
four to iU cup. Very light hollow pi\'ot and gudgeon-pins are 
employed. All the rods are made of similar weights and the whole 
articulation is carefully hand poli.shcd so as to remove tool marks 
and scratches, which might jKissibly be the origin of fatigue 
cracks under the severe duties demanded. I 

CONNECTIVE TISSUES, in anatomy, the intercellular, j 
supporting sub.stances found in the tissues and organs of the 
animal body. They comprise the following tyi>es: areolar tissue, i 
adipose tissue, reticular or lymphoid tissue, white fibrous ti.ssuc, j 
elastic tissue, cartilage and bone. They arc all developed from the 
same layer of embryonic cells and according to the nature of their 
work the ground substance varies in its texture, being fibrous in 
some, calcareous and rigid in others. 

Areolar Tissue,~This is found in its most typical form uniting 
the skin to the deeper lying parts. It varies greatly in density 
according to the animal and the position of the body from which 
it is taken. A piece of the looser variety, microscopically, consists 


of bundles of fine white fibres (fig i) running in all directions 
and interlacing with one another to form a mt‘^hwork with inter- 
vening spaces. The bundles vary much in .si.-a*, but the fibres of 
which they are composed are very uniform. A liundle may branch 
by semling filires to unite with similar brani'hes from neij[,'hbour- 
ing bundles, bul the individual fibres ludtlier branch nor fuse with 
one another, 'fhey are arranged parallel to one anothtT, and in the 
bundles arc bound together l)y a cement, suiistaiue. The mesh- 
work formed by these buiull(‘s is filhal by a ground substance con- 
taining mucin. In this ground suhstam e lie tin* cidls tif the tissue 
In addition to the white libn‘S a sejonti varieiy of filires (yellow 
elastic fibres) is jiresent, in tills ti'^Mie. 'fhey can i)e readily dis- 
tiiigui.died by their larger and variable by their more distinct 
outline, and by th(‘ fait tliat they, ic»r the most part, run as 
straight lines through the prep.iralion. Moreover they frequently 
braiuh, and the brandies unite with tliosi: of neighhouriiig fibres. 
S(*veral of these will ])e found torn airo.'^.s in any preparation 
e.specially at the edges, and the tom ends are curled up in a very 
characterisiic manner, 'fhe two typt‘s of fihrt* furthiT (lifter from 
one another both diemically and physieally. Thus the white fibre 
sw'clls up and dissolves in boiling water, yielding a solution of 
gelatin, whereas tlu‘ yellow elastic li!*re i.s (luile insoluble under 
these conditions. The white iil>rt‘S swell when tn‘ated with weak 
.icetic acid, and are nsidily di,NsoIv(‘(i by peptic digestion but not 
by jiancreatic. The yellow elastic fibrt's. on the other hand, are 
unatfect(‘d by acetic aiid and resist the action of ga.stric juice for 
a long time, but are dis.soK'ed liy pancreatic juice. Fhy.sically, the 
white fibres are inextensible and extraonlinarily strong, being able, 
weight for weight, to carry a greatin* strain than .«teel wire. The 
yellow' ela.^'dic fibres, on tlio otluT hand, are ea.<ily exteiLsible and 
very elastic, but are far less stiong than tint white fibres. 

S(‘veral types of (ells an* found in this tissue and may be classi- 
fied as: ( I } Lamdliir rrlis, /c , r]ai!{MU*(i bramdiing udl.s, usually 



FlC. t. -CONNECTIVE TiSiSUE MAGNIFIED 350 DIAMETERS. SHOWING HOW 
THE WHITE FIBRILS WHICH GIVE STRENGTH. AND THE ELASTIC FIBRILS. 
WHICH GIVE ELASTICITY, ARE DEVELOPED FROM CELLS OF THE KIND 


FOUND BETWEEN THE FIBRILS 


attached lo the bundles of white fihrc.s or at the junction of two 
or more bundles. The ]>ranches commonly unite with similar 
branches of neighbouring cells. (2) Plasma cdls> These have 
jjcculiar staining reactions, are small and, iu the main, spherical. 
(3) Grayttdar cells: spherical cells dcnstrly packed with granules 
which slain dc(*ply with basic dyes. (4) Leucocytes: blood cor- 
puscles which have left the capillaries. They vary in number and 
variety. 

Adipose or Patty Tissue. — ^Thi$ is formed from areolar tissue 
by an accumulation of fat within certain of the cells of the tissue, 
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especially the granular cells, though some regard fat cells as 
specific, and to be found in large numbers only in certain parts 
of the body. The fat is cither taken in as such by the cell, or, 
more commonly is manufactured by the cell from other chemical 
material (carbohydrate chietly) and deposited within it as small 
granules. As these accumulate they run together, and this process 
continuing, the cell at last becomes converted into a thin layer of 
living material surrounding a single large 
fat globule. The use of fatty tissue is as a 
storehouse of food. Hence, it is found 
where it will not interfere with the work- 
ing of the tis.^ues and organs, and in several 
positions as packing to fill up irregular 
spaces, between the eyeball and the 
bony socket of the eye. 

Reticular Tissue. — Here, the reticulum 
of white fibres is built up of very fine 
strands leaving large interspaces in which 
the cells typical of the tissue arc enclosed. 
The ground substance is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Many connective tissue and endo- 
thelial cells lie on the fibres which may in 
places be completely covered by them. 
Such a general scaffolding may be demon- 
strated in lymphatic glands, the spleen, 
liver and other cellular organs. 

White Fibrous Tissue. — In this tissue 
the white fibres largely preponderate. It is 


whcrcvor great strength combined 
GOLD CHLORIDE. SHOW- ^ith flexibility IS required and the fibres 
iNG INTERLACING arranged in the direction in which the 
BUNDLES OF WHITE strcss has to be transmitted. The fibrous 
FIBROUS TISSUE buiKllcs may lie parallel as in a tendon, or 

united to form a membrane. Such arc the ligaments around the 
joints or the fasciae covering the muscles of the limbs, etc. In 
other positions, e.g. the dura matvry the fibrous bundles course 
in all directions, and form a very lough membrane. The cells of 
such tissues lie in the space.s between the bundles and are flattened 
in two or three directions where they are compressed by the oval 
fibrous bundles surrounding them (figs. 2 and 3), The cells thus 
lie in linear groups parallel to the bundles, preseuling a char- 
acteristic appearance when examined under the microscope. 

Yellow Elastic Tissue. — This 
i.s mainly conn^osed of elastic 
fibres. It is found where a contin- 
uous but varying slre.ss has to 
be supported. In some positions 
the clastic tissue consists of 
branching fibres arranged parallel 
to one another and hound to- 
gether by while fibres, c.g., /iga- 
mv.ntnm nuchae (lig, 4 ). In ot her 
cases it forms thin plates per- 
forated in many directions and 
produces a fenestrated mem- 
brane. Such plates are arranged 
round the larger artene.s forming 
a large proportion of the artery 
wall All the connective tissues 
carry a small number of blood 
vessels and are supplied with 
lymphatics and nerves. 

Cartilage. — Cartilage or gristle is a tough and dense tissue 
with a certain degree of flexibility and high elasticity. It is found 
where flexibility is required but a fixed shape must be retained, 
e.g. the trachea and the external car or pinna. It is largely a.sso- 
ciated with the bones in the formation of the skeleton, The tissue 
msists of cells embedded in a solid matrix or ground substance. 
Three varieties are distinguished according to the nature of the 
matrix: hyaline, white fibro-cartilage and elastic cartilage. In the 
first the matrix is homogeneous, in the others the corresponding 
type of fibrous tissue is present. 



tcnoon Bundles 


Fig. 3.—TRANSVERSE SECTION OF 
tendon, showing how THE 
BUNDLES OF WHITE FIBROUS 
TISSUE ARE BOUND TOGETHER BY 
CONNECTIVE TISSUE, THE STELLATE 
forms IN THE BUNDLES BEING 
TENDON OR CONNECTIVE TISSUE 
CELLS 


Hyaline Cartilage (fig. 5). — In this variety the cells are 
rounded, have an oval nucleus and a granular, often vacuolated 
cell-body. Their number varies in different specimens, being, 
roughly, in inverse ratio to the age of the tissue. Cartilage grows 
by deposition of new matrix by the cartilage cells which thus 
become more and more separated from one other. They arc often 
to be seen in groups of two, three or four cells, indicating the 
common origin of each group from a parent cell. Towards the 
surface of the cartilage they tend to become flattened in a direc- 
tion parallel to the surface. Some of them near the surface of a 
piece of cartilage may be branched, appearing as a transition form 
between connective tissue corpuscles and typical cartilage cells. 

This is particularly the case at 
points where tendons or ligaments 
are attached. Lime salts arc often 
deposited in the matrix of 
hyaline cartilage especially in old 
animals or in the deeper layers 
of articular cartilage where it is 
attached to bone. Such a deposit 
is well marked in the superficial 
parts of the skeleton of the carti- 
laginous fishes. In the develop- 
ment of vertebrata, the skeleton 




Fig. 5 . — WHITE HYALINE CARTI- 
LAGE. A HOMOGENEOUS MATRIX 
INTERSPERSED WITH CARTILAGE 
CELLS WHOSE ARRANGEMENT 
SHOWS THEIR DEVELOPMENT BY 
DIVISION OF THE MOTHER CELL 


Fig. 4. — YELLOW ELASTIC FIBRES 
OF THE NUCHAL LIGAMENT, SHOW- 
ING THE BRANCHING AND INTER- 
LACING CHARACTER. AND THE IR- 
REGULARLY PLACED TRANSVERSE 
MARKINGS WHEN THE FIBRES HAVE 
BEEN TEASED OUT 

is first laid down as hyaline cartilage which is gradually removed, 
bone being deposited in its place. In the adult, hyaline cartilage 
is found at the ends of the long bones (articular cartilage), uniting 
the bony ribs to the sternum (costal cartilage), and forming the 
cartilages of the nose, trachea and bronchi, etc. All forms of 

cartilage are non-vascular so that 
the cells must obtain food and 
get rid of waste products by dif- 
fusion through the niatri.x. 

White Fibro-Cartilage. — In 
this variety, white fibres ramify 
through the matrix (fig. 6 j. The 
cells lie separate and not in 
groups, and the amount of matrix 
between commonly is small. The 
white fibres may run in all di- 
rections or, chiefly, in one direc- 
tion only. Owing to the presence 
of much fibrous tissue this 
variety of cartilage is tougher 
than hyaline cartilage and less flexible. It is found in places which 
have to withstand great compression but where a less rigid 
structure than bone is demanded. Thus it forms the intervertebral 
discs, the interarticular cartilages, or tlic edges of joint surfaces 
to deepen the surface. 

Elastic Fibro-Cartilage. — In 
this variety the matrix is per- 
meated by a complex and well- 
defined meshwork of ela.stic fibres 
(fig. 7). The size of the fibres, 
varies much in different speci- 
mens. It is found in parts where 
flexibility and permanence of 
shape are requisite, as in the pinna 
of the ear, the epiglottis, etc. 

Bone. — ^Tn bone, mineral salts arc deposited in the intercellular 
matrix. If bone be incinerated so that the organic matter is burnt 
away, a residue is left which consists chiefly of calcium phosphate, 
and amounts to as much as two-thirds of the weight of the original 
bone. If, on the other hand, bone be macerated in hydrochloric or 
nitric acid the calcium phosphate Is dissolved, leaving the organic 
matter practically unaffected and still showing the microscopic 
structure of bone. Hence it follows that the organic matrix is 
uniformly imiiregnated with the calcium salts. According to its 
naked-eye appearance bone is disUnguishttd as compact or c(mcd^ 
latcd. The former is dense like ivory ami forms the outer surface 
of all bones. The whole of the shaft of a long bone is composed 
of this compact form. Cancellated bone has a spongy structure 



Fig. 6. — WHITE FIBRO-CARTILAGE 
The matrix Is permeated by numerous 
white fibres and contain large numbers 
of characteristic cartilage coils 
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and c'oritnins large interspaces filled with a fatty tissue rich in 
blood vc'.xseis I’his variety forms tiie interior of most, bones, 
especially thi‘ heads of Hit' long bones, tlic interior of the ribs, etc. 
The ca\ity of die shaft of a long bone is filled, as arc the smaller 
cavities in carui'llated bone, with bone marrow (.see below}. 

'fhe minute struct lire of bone ina>’ be seen in a pietc of dried 
bone whidi has iioen grouml tlt)\vn until sufficiently thin for miero- 
scopic purposes. In a thin transverse slice of a long botie are .seen 
(fig. 8} a number of circular units 
bound into a ('(impact wholt* l>y 
iiiler\'ening material showing in 
(be main tht' same structural de- 
tails. Kach of tlu'se units is an 
ilaversiaii system. Centrally, 
there is a dark an'a, the Haver- 
sian canal, around which the Ixinc 
matrix is deposited *is lonceiitrii, 
laminae, betwiien the laminae 
are the bone lacunae and spread- 
ing away from them in directions 
gen<‘rally transverse to the lami- 
nae are fine branching lines — the 
canaliculi. Ail dark parts of the 
specimen are natural spx'ices tilled 
with debris during preparation. In the living hone (h<i Haversian 
canal contains an artery and vein, some capillarit's, a tlallened 
iyrni)h sjxice, tine medullatcd nerve fibres — the whole being sup- 
portc'd in a fine fatty tissue. Each lacuna is filled with a cell (the 
bone corpuscle) and the canaliculi contain tine branching proc- 
esses of these cells. On comparing such a section with one taken 
parallel to (he long axis of tlu' shaft of a bone it is seen that the 
Maver.sian canals run some distance along tin* length of tlu' lunie, 
and frequently unite with one another or communicate by ' 
oblifiuely coursing channids. 'Fiii' spaci's lietwecn tht' Ilaver.sian * 
systems are filled in with lurlher jxxiy tissue which may or may • 



SHOWING NUMEROUS CARTILAGE 
CELLS AND ELASTIC FIBRES 


fat cells lying in a ti.ssuo madt* up <»f larg * and small marrow cel 
and giant cells or inyel(»i>laxi\-n dig. o) Tiii' whole of thes 
elements are sup[)urted in a deli* ate conueitive ^i.^sue. Some c 
the marrow cells are typical lem o^yte- and lymphocytes as foun 
in circulating lilood. Others ( m\ elu* yit's ) are larger than lei 
(ocytes, with round or oval nuclei, arul a protoplasm containin 
small or large granulr.^. 'flies.'' difirrent types of cell probabl 
dt'velop into leucoi'ytes H’he giant v'ells ;ire large sph('rical cell 
with .several nuclei, in addiiiun (o fully developi'd red bloo 
corpuscles (here art' also pre><'iit nuinrvon.'; fining nucleatprl rei 
blood ('eifs (erythrolilasts t)r haeinatebL^t^ ). 

Developi-n ent of Bone.- Ni‘w iione is foniu'd from avascula 
fibrous membrane, either dire* t {\ . or wit h int «*r[)olation of a carti 
laginous stage, 'I'he development ol bon** from cartilage is tb 



Fig. 9,' SECTION or honl marrow to snow nir comi’osition of 

THE MAIN FACTORY OF CELLS OlCURHING IN THU BLOOD 



SECTION OF Boric SHOWtMC hOt^H HAVeilr^AM A>40 IMTCAUWO 

MATCfttAu Tinr lu A Dry PHCPA«Ar*ow hymci; au thc CAvmrs (-juoh a*, tne 
HAVirSlftN CaNAI.-^ THC LACUMAt; awo CAhAUCUU) BriNC rnuo WIfH 
Deems f ROM THE CnmiHQ Am'Afl Dark 

Fro. 8.— TRAKSVERSE SECTION OF BONE SHOWING MINUTE STRUCTURE 

trot be arranged in laminae. Cancellous bone only differs from 
compact bone in the arrangement of the bone tissue. This en- 
closes a TTumher of irregular, communicating spaces strengthened 
in places by parallel trabeculae that run in the direction in which 
the bone has to support its maximum strain. Usually the bone 
trabeculae are so fine that they do not contain Haversian systems, 
but they include bone corpuscles. 

Bofie Martow-— This fills the central cavity of tubular bones 
the cavities of spongy bone tissue. It is largely conaposed of 
izi aH>d is red or jn^ow in colour. Red marrow consists of 


niuri' riHiiplioaird of Iht* two Im'chim' iu it bone formation is 
taking jiKm* in two piK^itions nl tin* N*<mr timr rind in two rather 
diiionmt miiniin^. '^hu.^ b‘>K<* i- h«*ing Ian! down from the outside 
by th«‘ fibrnu:> mcnibnuu* Mirnnirnlitig tin* rartilagc, (pcrichon- 
j flrluin I ami ab'o vs it bin the sub.Hanif of the eartilago (endochon- 
dral formation). Porichondial formation t.»kf< plare somewhat 
1 »MrliiT than c/niotiiiondraL aiifi in a long bone i*- fir.^t scim around 
I llu» (oiifn* of the shai'l, it. in that portiim of (he bone which 
form?, iht,' duidiysis. Here thi* p!*rii hondriuiu is va.seukir and car- 
j rins on (he surfavt' (o tiie cartilagi' an ahnosl continuous 
! layer of cuboid cells, the (‘aliium salts are deposited 

in the matrix of the imimaliattdy subja'a-nt rarlilage and the cell 
' .-prM I'.s of (ho (artil.ige iru reuse in si/!e while th«c cartilage cells 
shrink. I'urlluT growth of cartilage. ii*iises in thi.s region so that 
at one time the .shaft of Hit: cartilage may appear con.strided in 
Hie iniddle. I'he formal ion of hone emlot'Jumdraily Ls ushered in by 
Hie ingrowth of Idood ve.ssid.s from tin* perichontlrium. A way 
through the calcified matrix of Hu^ cartilage Is eroded by poly- 
nudeated giant, cells, the usfrarMists, whicli apply themselves to 
the matrix and gradually dissolve it away. Hui enlarged cartilage 
spacc’.s are thu.s openct] t.o one nnother, and soon the only remnants 
of the matrix consist of irregular caldiied trabeculae, Xu this way 
the primary marrow .stmees arc pruduced, the wdiole structure 
rcprest.'Dting the future spongy portion of the bone. The next 
step in tioth jTcrichondral anti endochondral bone formation con- 
sists in the deposition of bone matrix by fhe o.steoblasts. In the 
spongy portion they clt*posit ;i la.>Tr upon the surfaces of the 
cakiiicd cartilage matrix, and thus in ntiwly fonTied bone we find 
a central framework of cartilage enclosed in a Layer of bone {see 
fig. lo). In the perichondral formation the deposition is effected 
in the same manner but is not uniformly spread over the whole 
surface* trabeculae being formed, lliose become confluent at 
places, thus leaving spaces through which blood vessels and osta- 
genetic tissue pass to reach the interior of the bone. As the de- 
position of bone matrix proceeds, some of the osteoblasts becon^ 
included within the matrix, and ceasing to form fresh matrix 
become bone corpuscles. Increase in thickness of the new bone 
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is effected by the deposition of fresh matrix followed again by the 
inclusion of further osteoblasts The spaces within the trabeculae 
become in this way gradually narrowed by the deposition of 
matrix until at last a centre is left only large enough to contain 
the blood vessels and their accomi)anying nerves, lymphatics and 
a small number of osteoblasts. Bone formation then ceases. In 
this manner the Haversian systems are produced. 

Growth of the bone proceeds by deposition of more matrix on 
the exterior, but absorption is also taking place. This is most 
typically seen within the spongy 
portion. The absorption of the 
trabeculae is effected by the os- 
teoblasts. These become applied 
to the trabeculae and gradually 
eat their way into the matrix Ihu.s 
coming to lie within lacunae. 

They possess the power of dis- 
solving both bone and cartilage 
matrix. Side by side with this 
solution process we may often 
see new formation taking place 
by the activity of the osteoblasts 
(fig. lo). In this manner the 
whole framework of the bone 
may be gradually replaced. The 
process is most active in em- 
bryos and very young animals, 
but also continues during the 
whole life of an animal, thus ef- 
fecting alterations in shape and 
structure of the whole bone. 

Growth in the length of a bone 
is effected by formation of new 
bone at either end of the shaft. 

After the ossification centre has 
been formed in the shaft (^dia- 
physis) of the 1)one subsidiary 
centres make their appearance in io -b o n e development 

the heads of the bones. These cartilage 

form, by a similar process of bone formation, fresh bone masses 
which, however, are not continuous with the bone tissue of the 
shaft. They form the ei)iphyses. They arc attached to the dia- 
physis by an intermediate piece of cartilage, and it is by a process 
of growth of this cartilage and its .subso<iuent rei)lacement by bone 
that growth in length of the whole Ixinc is effected (fig. lo). This 
piece of intervening cartilage can be easily seen in a young bone 
and persists as long as the bone can increase in length. Thus m 
man the last junction of epii)hysis to diaphysi.s may not take place 
until the 28th year. 

Development of bone in Tncml>rane shows a course in all 
respects very similar to perichondral bone formation. A layer of 
osteogenetic tissue makes its appearance in the membrvane from 
which the bone is to be formed. In this tissue a number of stiff 
fibres are deposited which soon become covered and impregnated 
with calcium salts. Around these bundles of fibres numbers of 
osteoblasts are deposited and by them bone matrix is deposited in 
irregular trabeculae. The bone increa.ses by the deposition of 
fresh matrix just as in perichondral bone formation and Haversian 
systems are formed after precisely the same manner. 

CONNELLITE, a rare mineral species, a hydrous copper 
chloro-sulphate, of very complex composition, crystalJi%ing in the 
hexagonal system. It occurs as velvety tufts of delicate acicular 
crystals of a fine blue colour, and is associated with other copper 
minerals of secondary origin, such as cuprite and malachite. 

CONNELLSVILLE, a city of Fayette county, Pa., U.S.A., 
on the Youghiogheny river, 60m. S.S.E. of Pittsburgh. It is on 
Federal highway 119, and is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie and the Western 
Maryland railways. The population in 1920 was 13,804; 1930 
It was 13,200. The city h the centre of the Connellsvillc coal- 
field which IS famous for the coking qualities of its coal. The pro- 
duction of the entire district has ranged from 6 lo 18 million tons 
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of coke (one-sixth to one-third of the entire output of the coun- 
try) ; before the development of the by-product process it some- 
times amounted to 50% of the total. The city also manufactures 
coking and mining machinery, mine pumps, safes, iron, electrical 
steel, fire glass, paving brick, flour, lumber, candy and other prod- 
ucts. Connellsvillc was settled in 1770 and was laid out in 1793 
by Zachariah Connell. 

CONNEMARA, a district in the west of Co. Galway, Ireland. 
(See Galway.) 

CONNERSVILLE, a city of Indiana, U.S A., on the west 
fork of White Water river, 50m. E.S. of Indianapolis; the county 
seat of Fayette county. It is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Big Four, and the Nickel Plate railways, and for freight also 
by the Erie. The population in 1920 was 9,901; 1930 it was 12,- 
795. It has had an e.xport trade since the close of the Civil War, 
and its products go to all parts of the world. They include auto- 
mobile bodies, tops, springs, lamps, trimmings, engines, pistons, 
transmission brakes, and complete automobiles; vacuum cleaners, 
coaster wagons, furniture, radio cabinets, flour, pork products, 
catalogues, and piano-tuning pins. The factory output in 1925 
was valued at $11,465,572. 

Connersville was named after John Conner, frontiersman and 
Indian trader, reared by the Indians, who in 1S13 laid out the 
town. It received a city charter in 1S69. 

CONNING TOWER: see SUBMARTNR. 

CONNOLLY, JAMES (iS 70-1 91 6), Iri.sh Socialist, was 
born in Clones, Co. Monaghan, Ulster, on June 5, 1S70. He was 
the first effective propagandist of Socialism in Ireland, but did 
not come into prominence until 1913 when, in collaboration with 
James Larkin, he directed the six-months’ strike of 20,000 Dublin 
transport and other workers against the combination of em- 
ployers headed by William Murphy. Though the strike failed, it 
left behind an immensely increased semi-revolutionary Labour 
movement and the drilled but not armed Citizen Army. During 
the World War, Connolly decided Socialism could come in Ireland 
only after the Nationalist question was settled and the war 
stopped: for these reasons he joined with Sinn Fein and was 
commander-in-chief in the Easter week rebellion. He was executed 
by the British on May 12, tqi6. 

See Connolly’s Labour m Irekmd (1917), and D. Ryan, James 
Connolly (1924). 

CONNOTATION, in logic, a term (largely due lo J. S. 
Mill) sometimes equivalent lo intension, which is used to describe 
the sum of the qualities regarded as belonging to any given thing, 
or, more usually, class of things, and suggested by the name by 
which it is known ; thus the term “elephant” connotes the hav- 
ing a trunk, a certain shape of body, te.xlure of skin, and so on. 
It is clear that as scientific knowledge advances the connotation 
or intension of terms increases, and, therefore, that the connota- 
tion of the same term may vary considerably according to the 
knowledge of the person who uses it. Again, if a limiting atljec- 
live is added to a noun African elephant), the connolatiou 
obviously increases. More usually the term connotation is now 
used for the conventionally fixed implication of a term, and is 
practically equivalent to definition. In all argument it is essen- 
tial that the speakers should be in agreement as to the connota- 
tion of the words they use. General terms such as “socialism,’^ 
“slavery,” “liberty,” and technical terms in philosophy and the- 
ology are frequently the cause of controversies which would not 
arise if the disputant.s were agreed as to the connotation of the 
terms. In addition connotative teems, as those which denote things 
and imply attributes, arc opposed Lo non-amnotativc, which 
merely denote things, without implying altribules, or (in the case 
of abstract terms) which designate or name attributes, relation- 
ships, etc., instead of merely implying them, and which do not 
denote things. 

See J. S. Mill System of Logic^ 1874, etc.; J. N. Keynes, Formal 
LogiCf 3 : 906 ; H, W. B. Joseph Introduction to Logic (*916) ; A. Wolf 
Essentials of Logic, 1926, also articles Extknsjon, Meaning. 

CONOID, in geometry, any surface traced by a conic section 
rotating round either of it.s axes. Hence there are more varieties 
of conoids than of conics. These include (t) the ellipsoid, which 
may he (n) a prolate spheroid, shaped like a lemon, formed when 
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an ellipse rotates round its major axis, or {h') an ablatr spliiroid, 
shaped like an oran^a* or the earth, formed when the rotation is 
round the minor axis; a special limit inj; case is (c) the sphere, 
formed when the ellipse becomes a circle, all diameters then beinj? 
equal. Archimedes (j87-’ia uc.) [n'eferred the term spheroid 
to ellii^soid, as s(‘en in his work on conoids and si)heroids. (2; The 
para hoi old genera teil by a parabola rotating; about its axis, rounded 
near the vertex but spread in^c out indeiinittdy more and more like 
a cylinder. All rays cmergin<^ from the focus would be retlected 
from the paraboloid, considered as a mirror, these rays being par- 
allel to the axis, as one immense l)eain — whence the construction 
of such retlectors approximately iiaraboloidal. (3) The hyper- 
haloid, either of one sheet raa[)pe’), by rotation round (ho conju- 
gate axis — funnel-] ike, spreading out from a narrow neck, asymp- 
totic outside to the “asymptote-cone’’; or of two syminelric con- 
gruent sheets, asymptotic inside to an “asymptote-cone,” formed 
when rotation is round the transverse axis. (.SVe Ellipsoid, 

PaRAIIOLOID, IJVPUHBOLOID. ) 

The equations of the conoids are..r“-l-y'’ 1-2“ ='</-, for the sphere; 
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the hyperboloid of one sheet, ‘ — ' - -- i for the hvperboloid 
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of two sheets. These “surfaces of rotation,” or “revolutes,” are 
only special cases of ellipsoid, paraboloid, hyperl)oli)id iq.v.) as 
nam(‘d in analytic geometry. 

CONOLLY, JOHN Phiglish physician, was 

born at Market Rasen, Liiu'olnshire, of fin Irish family, on May 
27, I7()q. Tie graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in iS.m, and in iS.’S, 
after practising at Le\v<‘s, Chichester and Strat ford-on-Avon, W'as 
appointed professor of the praciite of metlieine at Cniversity 
college, London. In r8,^o he published a \vork on the In(Ucalio)L\ 
0} insanity. In co-optu'alion with Sir Charlies flastings and Sir 
John h'orbes, he founded in 1832 the association which finally 
became the Briti.sh Medical A.ssociation. In i8,-}o he was eleitcfl 
re.sideut phy.sician (0 the Mich lies/ ‘.x County asylum at Hanweil, 
wdiere he carried out on a large scab* the [)rincii)le (jf non-reMraint 
in tlie treatment of the insane. The priniiple was ultiinaUdy ac- 
cepted as fundamental de.spite, conlimu‘d and strong oppcK'^ition. 
In he ceased to be r<\sident phy.sician at Hanweil, but u- 
mained visiting physician until 1852. Hi* died on March 5, 1A60, 
at Hanweil, where in the later part of his lift* he had a private 
asylum. His works include Consina tion and Govermnent of 
Lunatic Asylums (1847); The Treatment of the Insane zdthnuf 
Mrcha 7 iiral Restraints (1S56); anti an fissav on Hamlet (i-SOd- 

CONON, son of I'iniotheus, Athenian general. After having 
held several commands during the IVloponnesian War he 

w'as chosen as one of the ten gtmerals who superseded Alcibi:Hli‘s 
in 400 n.c;. jJe was defeated at sea and sliut up in Mytileiie. 'J'he 
Athenian victory at Arginusae rescut‘d him (qoh), and as 

he had not been present at tlie battle, was not tried with the 
other generalS) and was allowed to retain his coTumaud. Jin qoq, 
however, the Athenian, lleet was defeated at Aego.spotaini. ami 
Conon with difficulty escaped to Cypru.s, On the outbreak of the 
war between Sparta and the lVrsian.s (.;too) he obtained from 
Artaxerxes joint command with I 1 iarnaba/,u.s of :i Persian licet. In 
394 he defeated the Lacetiacinonians near Hnidns, and thus de- 
prived them of the t^mpire of the sea. He cxpcll(*d the Lacedaemo- 
nian harmosts from most of the mtarilimc towns of the Aegean, 
and restored the long walls and the fortifications of the Pciraeas. 
According to one account, he was put to death by Tiribuzus, when 
on an emba.ssy from Athens to the Persian court to counteract the 
intrigues of Sparta; but it seems more probable that he escaped 
to Cyprus and died there about 390. 

See Xenophon* Ilellenka, iv. 3. 8; Justin vi. 3; Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon; Lysias* De bonis Afistophanis, 4t-44; Isocrates Paficf^yricus 41. 


CONON, grammarian and mythographer, flourished at Rome 
in the time of Caesar and Augustus, He was the author of a 
collection of myths and legends* relating chiefly to the foundation 


of colonics. Thu work, dedicated to Aia'helaus Philopator, king 
of C.'ippiulock, coiitaiiu‘iI 50 Xanativi^^ ; an epitome, with brief 
criticisms, has been preserved in I’hntius {cod. 180). Nicolaus of 
Damascus is said to have made considerable use of the work 
(edition by U. Plbfer, iSgo). 

CONON of Samos, Hreek a.s{ro!u>mer and geometer (3rd cen- 
tury 15 c 1, made astronomical ob.sei vat ions in Italy and Sicily 
but settled in Alexandria. He was the friend of Archimedes, who 
survived liini. Conon is best known in connection with the Rome 
Uerenikes (Hair of Berenice). BereniLi*. the wdie of Ptolemy 
Luergetes, had in accordance with a vow dtalicated her hair in the 
temple of Arsinoe of Zephyriiim a*- an olleriinr on the safe return 
of her husband from his Syrian i*xpet]it ion it disappeared from 
the temple, and was dedaied by Conon to have been placed 
among the stars Caibmai. hits wrote a i)oem on the subject, of 
which only a few lines an* pre-crvi'd, but we iiossess the imitation 
of it i>y Catullus Conon wrou* on astronomy in seven books, 
and made a Iht of the ol)M‘r\.ilions of solar eclii)ses recorded in 
Eirypt- He also investigated the ([uestion of the maximum num- 
biT of points of interM-ct ion of two ionics, anti of a conic and a 
circle. {See Apollonius, L\aut v, Ilk. iv . Pret ) 

CONQUEST, in gt‘tu*ral, tin* subiugation of one belligerent 
forte by another; in international law, the subjugation of one 
indepiaident St. ate by another, which may be followed by the 
ac(|uisilion by the comiiieror of territory which admittedly be- 
kmged to the conquered. When this ot t urs the right .s of conquest 
arise. The.se rights aciording iu taie view n‘st solely upon force; 
ui cording to another they are govi'rned by the principle of suc- 
({‘s.sitm D/.r. ). Where the acr|ui.<ition of territory is only partial, 
(lie title ot the conqueror is usually confirmed by a treaty of 
peaie. This may operate either ex[>re.‘'.'-ly, by way of cession; or 
impli{‘<!ly, liy virtue of (he principle of mi possidetis, whereby 
each belligi rent retain.-i pn.N^.i-v^ion of mu h t(*n*itory as is under his 
control .It till* time of the t<‘niiinal ion of the war. In cither case 
the title re: i.s upon treaty rather than upon conquest alone. Where, 
liuwe\'er, the ac({ui:iiion involves the whoht of the territory, and 
there is no longer in e.xisu*U(e any authority to cede, then the 
litlti of tin* ct)iiqueror n*:-t.s upon C(mr|ut*.st. Ilut, the conquest 
must 1 h* complete. 'Then* .diould be “firm possession” on the part 
of the ct)n((Ueror, imipliMi with “inft'nt ion,” and “ability” tore- 
tain the acipiired territory. 'I'he lonniT will be manifested by 
some formal proclamation or deilarafion of annexation (q.v,). 
Hut proclamation will be preiuaiurt* unless the .subjugation of the 
enemy i> lomplete. 'I’he iatti'r will be .shown by the complete 
estabibhmeut of thi* authority of th(* conqueror indiented cither 
liy some formal act of Marrender, suih as the compact of Vereenig- 
iug of 1002, or by the <‘e.ssation of su!)stantial resistance. But the 
loiiqm^st will noi be ri‘gardei! as complete if the war is continued 
by a third Bower in alliance with the particular State which is 
sulq'ugatcd. 

The rights and liabilities of the coutiueror ought* according to 
modern opinion and practice, to bt; governed Ijy the principle of 
succession .Mibjt‘ct to certain (lU-alitiaitions. Thus the conqueror 
succeed.H to the rights and obligations of his predecessor in title, 
to the extent at any rate of the assets ac(|iiirecl But he is not 
bouml to recogni/.e <jr to discharge the obligations incurred by his 
f)red<a’es,sor or by individuals for purpoH(*.s of the war* nor by 
obligations arising out of tort, nor l>y the personal debts of the 
former head uf the State, nor by obligations of a mixed public 
and private character. 

Private rights, interests and propttrty, to whomsoever belong- 
ing in the conquered territory are now generally understood not 
to be affect t*<l by conf|ue.st and annexation or cession. The inunici- 
pal kw relating to .such rights* interests and property is not 
affected and remains in force until altered by the conqueror in 
the ordinary course of legislation, subject however to any pro- 
visions of the new constitution. (H. H, L. B.) 

CONKAD or Konrad, a German masculine proper name, 
borne by four German kings and emperors (M.H. Gen KuomU, 
“keen in counsel”). The last of the Hohenstaufen, Conrad the 
younger* duke of Swabia* is known by the diminutive form 
Conradin 
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CONRj^ IL (c. 990--1039), Roman emt)cror, son of Henry, 
count of Spires, and a descendant of Emperor Otto the Great. He 
was a member of (he C'ouradine house, counts of Franconia, and 
he founded the Sahan or Franconian imperial djmasly. After a 
contest with a younger member of his family, and in the face of 
much opposition on the part of the Polish and Rurgundian kings 
and the duke of Swabia, Conrad was finally crowned at Rome on 
March 26, 1027. lie did inut h to establish the imperial authority 
in Italy (he had been crown(‘d with the Iron Crown of Lombardy 
in 1026 ) and might have done more if he had not had to face con- 
tinual revolts among the German princes. He was very successful 
in crushing these outbreaks, and he left Germany far stronger and 
greater in territory than he found it. He sought to establish the 
hereditary principle in Italy, and in a lesser degree in Germany, 
and to unite the two countries by marriage ties; bis ecclesiastical 
policy was linn and autocratic, and he substituted Justinian’s 
Code in Lombardy for the old Lombard laws. He died at Utrecht 
on June 4, 1039, was buried in the cathedral he had begun to 
build at Spires. 

See Wipo, Gesta Chuonrad} //. imperiitorh, Ucrimann of Reichenuu, 
Chronicon, Anmiles San iiallc uses ma fores, Annales I lildi shame uses, 
all in the Monumenta (rrrtnuniac historica. Scriptores (Hanover and 
Berlin, 1826-92). An edition of Wipo, together with parts of the 
Chronicon and tlK" Annalcs San italic n\es, edited by 11 . Brct^lau, was 
published at Hanovir in 1S78. 

H. Bresslau, Jahrluicher des dentschen Reirhs 'iintcr Konrad IL 
(Leipzig, 1S79-8.}); L. Bresslau, Die KanzU'i Kaiser Konrads IL 
(Berlin, ; W. Arndt, Die U’ahl Conrad IL (CioUingen, t86i); 

J. von Pflugk-llarttung, Unterstirhnnf'en r.nr^Geschichta Kaiser Kon- 
rads IL (Stuttgart, j8()o) ; M. Pfiuininger, Die kirchliche PoUtik Kaiser 
Konrads IL (Jlnlle, 1880) ; M. PfenningiT, Kaiser Konrads IL Bezie- 
hunaen zii Aribo von Mainz Pilgrim von Knln, und Aribvrt von 
Mailand (Breslau, 189 1) ; O. Blunieke, Bury.nnd nnler Rudolf III. und 
der Heimfall der buryundhehen Krone an Kaiser Konrad IL (Greifs- 
wald, jSCo). 

CONRAD L (d. 918), German king, sou of Conrad, count of 
Lahngau. When Louis the ('hild died, in 911, Conrad was chosen 
German king at Forchhidni on Nov. 8, 911, owing to the efforts of 
Hatto L, archbishop of Mainz, and to the reputation he appears to 
have won in war and peace alikta He found the unity of Germany 
threatened by the Magyars and the Normans from without, and by 
the growing power of the sUan-dudiies from within. He failed to 
bring Lorraine into sulijection, and was equally unsuccessful in his 
struggle with Henry, duke of Saxony, afterwards King Henry the 
Fowler. He died on Sejit. 23, 918, and was buried at Fulda. He 
named his former enemy, Henry of Sa.Kony, as his .successor. 

Biiii.roGRAPirY. — F. Stein, Gesrhiehte des Kbniys Konrad L von 
Franken und seines Ilauses { Nf^rdlingen, 5872); ""Die Urkundc des 
deutschen Kfmigs. Konrad I.” in Monimenta Germaniae Jlistorica 
Diplomata (edit. T. von Sickcl, IJanover 1879-8.1) ; K. Uummler, Oc- 
schichte des Osifrankisrhen Keichs in JahrlK d. Dent, Gesch, (l^eipzig, 
1887-88). 

CONRAD III. (’1093-1152), German king, second son of 
Frederick I., duke of Swaliia, and Agnes, daughter of the emperor 
Henry IV., was the first king of the Hohenstaufen family. His 
father died in 1 105, and his mother married secondly Leopold III., 
margrave of Austria. In 1115 his unde the tmiperor Henry V. ap- 
pointed him duke of Franconia. In rir6, together with his elder 
brother Frederick IT., duke of Swabia, he was left by Henry as 
regent of Germany, and when the emjieror died in 1x25 he became 
titular king of Burgundy, or Arles. In 1126 he took part in the 
war between his brother Frederick and the new king, Lothair the 
Saxon, and was chosen king in oi)i)osition to Lothair on Dec. 38, 
1127. Hastening across the Aljis he was crowned king of Italy at 
Monza in June 1128, and in spite of the papal ban was generally 
acknowledged in northern Italy. The rival popes, Innocent IL and 
Anaclclus II., both declared against him; the Romans repudiated 
him; and after failing to seize the extensive possessions left by 
Matilda, marchioness of Tuscany, he returned to Germany in 1 132. 
He continued the struggle against Lothair till Oct. 1135, when he 
submitted, was pardoned, and recovered his estates. In 1136 he 
accompanied the imperial forces to Italy in the capacity of stand- 
ard-bearer, and sought to win the favour of Pope Innocent II. 

In Dec. T137 Lothair died, and some of the princes met at Co- 
blenz and chose Conrad for a second time as German king on 
March 7, 1138, in presence of the papal legate. Crowned at Aix-la- 
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Chapelle six days later, he was acknowledged at Bamberg by 
several of the South German princes; but his position could not 
be strong while Henry the Proud, the powerful duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony, refused his allegiance. Attempts at a peaceful settle- 
ment of this rivalry failed, and Henry was placed under the ban in 
July 113S, when war broke out in Bavaria and Saxony. The king 
was unable to make much headway, in spite of the death of Duke 
Henry, which occurred in Oct. 1 139; and his half-brother Leopold 
IV., margrave of Austria, to whom Bavaria had been entrusted, 
was defeated by Henry’s brother Welf, afterwards duke of Spoleto 
and margrave of Tuscany. Conrad captured the fortress of Weins- 
berg from Welf in Dec. 1140, and is said to have allowed the 
women to leave the town, each with as much of her property as 
she could carry on her back. To his surprise, so the story runs, 
each woman came out bearing on her back a husband, a father or 
brother who thus escaped the conquerors. Peace was made at 
Frankfort in May 1142, when Henry the Lion, son of Henry the 
Proud, was confirmed in the duchy of Saxony, while Bavaria was 
given to Conrad’s stepbrother Henry Jasomirgott, margrave of 
Austria, who married Gertrude, the widow of Henry the I’roud. 

Affairs in Italy demanded the attention of the king, as Roger I., 
king of Sicily, had won considerable authority on the mainland 
and refused to recognize the German king, whose help Poi)c Lucius 

II. implored against the rebellious Romans. This state of affairs 
drove Conrad into alliance with the East Roman emperor, Manuel 
Comnenus, who in 1146 married his stepsister; but the condition 
of Germany prevented the contemplated campaign against Roger 
The solitary success amid the general disorder in the empire was 
the expedition undertaken in 1142 by Conrad into Bohemia, wdiore 
he restored his brother-in-law Ladislaiis to this throne. An at- 
tempt, however, to perform the same service for another brother- 
in-law, also called Ladislaus, who had been driven from his Polish 
dukedom, ended in failure. Disorder was rampant in Saxony, 
Bavaria and Burgundy; and in 1 146 war broke out between the 
Bavarians and the Hungarians. A term was placed to this con- 
dition of affairs by the preaching of Bernard of Clairvaux, and the 
consequent departure of many turbulent nobles on crusade. In 
Dec. j 146 the king him.self took the cross, secured the election and 
coronation of his young son Henry a.s his successor, appointed 
Henry 1 ., archbishop of Mainz, as his guardian, and set out for 
Palestine in the autumn of 1147. Marching with a large and 
splendid army through Hungary, he reached Asia Minor, where 
IiLs forces were decimated by disease and by the sword. Stricken 
by illness, Conrad returned to Constantinople at Christmas 1147, 
l>ut in March 1148 set out to rejoin his troops. Having shared in 
the fruitless attack on Damascus, he left Palesline in Sept. 1148 
and passed the ensuing winter at Conslanlinople, where he made 
fresh i>lans for an attack on Roger of Sicily, lie reached Italy 
by sea ; but the news that Roger had allied himself with Louis VIL, 
king of France, and his old opponent Welf of Jiavaria, comf)el]eci 
him to return hastily to Germany. He was obliged to neglect re- 
peated invitations from the Romans, who sent him a specially 
urgent letter in 1149, and consequently never received the imperial 
crown. 

Conrad died on Feb. 15, 1152, at Bami)erg, where he was buried. 
By his wife, Gertrude, daughter of Benmger, count of Sulzbach, 
he hud two sons, the elder of whom, Henry, died in li 50. Passing 
over his younger son Frederick on account of his youth, he ap- 
pointed as his successor his nephew Frederick 111 ., duke of .Swabia, 
afterwards the emperor Frederick 1 . 

See Otto of FreisitiK, “Chronicon,” in the Mumimenia Germaniae. 
hlsiorica. Scriptores, Band xx. (Hanover and Berlin, 1 826-92) , The 
best modern authoritic.s are 0 . von lleineniann, Lothar dvr Suchse 
nnd Konrad III. (Halle, 1869) ; W. von Ghi.sebretht, Gesehirhle dvr 
deutschen Kaiserze.it, Band iv. (Brim.swick, 187?); L. von Ranke, 
Wcllgesckichte, achtcr Tell (Leipzig, 1887-88) ; W, Bernhardi, Konrad 

III. (Leipzig, 1883) ; J. Jaslrow, Deutsche Ovschichie im Zdtatter der 
Hohenstaufen (Berlin, 1B93). 

CONRAD IV. (122S-1254), German king, son of the em- 
peror Frederick IL and Isabella of Bricnne, was born at Andria 
in Apulia on April 26, 1228. In 1235 he wa.s made duke of Swabia 
and in 1237 was chosen king of thi*. Romans, or Gertnan king, at 
i Vienna, in place of his half-brother Henry, an election which 
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was subsequently confirmed by the diet at Spires, In 1:4.0 be 
called an assembly to Eger, where many of the princes det._lare(l 
openly against the pope, and was soon in arms against Sieglried, 
archbishop of Main^., the leader of the papal party in Germany. 
Although defeated near Frankfurt in Aug. 1246 by the anti-king, 
iienr}' Raspe, landgrave of I'huringia, he obtained help from the 
towns and from his ['ather-in-law, Olio il., duke of Davaria, and 
drove Henry Raspe to Thuringia. Me was carrying on llie slruggk* 
against Henry Raspe's successor, William H., tount of liolland, 
when the emperor died in Dec. and a few days later (‘onratl 

narrowly escaped as.sassination at Regensburg. He raised an 
army by pledging his Swabian estates and inarched to Italy in 
1251, where with the help <)f lus illegitimate half-brother, Man- 
fred, he overran Apulia and took Capua aiul Naples, lie dieil 
at Lavello on hlay 21, J254. He left a son named ('onradin 

hjjji.iuoKAPHV. — F. W. SehirniiarluT, Dtc Ivtztvn Uohrnstaiijrn 
tOdttingen, 1871) ; K. G. Jluirelrnann, Dir. ll’ulil Kotirtuls' IW lu IVicn 
ini Jahre 127 j (Weimar, lyi-i) ; J. Biihler, Die J/(>Jirn\taufnt (L<‘ip/ag, 
i(D 5 ). 

CONRAD (d. (J55}, SLirnaineii the “Red," duke of imrraim*, 
was a son of a Fraiu ()iiiaii counl iianual Werner. He rendered 
valuable assistance to (he German king Otto, afterwaials the em- 
peror Otto the Grcc'd, and in (;4.j was mad<‘ duke of Lorraine. In 
947 he married Otto’s daughter Liulgard (d. (j53), aurl after- 
wards took a prominent part in the struggle between Louis IV'., 
king of France, and Hugh the Great, duke of Paris, lie tuconi- 
panied his father-in-law to Italy in tj5i, and when Otto returned 
to Germany in 952, C’onrad remained behind as his representative, 
and signed a tieaty with lUa-engar II , king of Italy, which brought 
about an eslrangiaiienl betwe<‘n the German king and himself. 
Tie entered info alliance^ with his brother-in-law Ludolf, and taking 
up arms against Otto, seized the person of the king, afterwards 
resisting sue ces.s fully an attack on Mainz. He tlien ravaged the 
latuls of his enomie.s in Lorraine; treated with the Magyars for 
support, but .suliniitted to Otto in June 95.1, when he was de- 
l)rived of bis duchy, though permitted to retain his her<‘diiary 
posse.ssions. He was killed on the Lcchfeld on Aug. to, 955, while 
ligluing for Otto against the Magyars, attd was buriia] at Worms, 
lie left a son Otto, who was the grandfather of the emperor 
C'lmrad IT. 

Srr Widukind, ^‘Res gcstiie Saxonic.ieA in tht^ xM onnmrnta Cer^* 
liumUir histvrka, Scripiftrcs, Band iii, (Hanover and Tierlin, i8e(;-o**) ; 
W. von (liesebrechi, Orschiciitc drr lienisthm KahmcH (Lt‘ipzig, 
188O; R- K.bpke au<l E. Dumniler, Jahrbiichrir drutu'Jtrn Kcichs 
itnltr Kahvr Otto /. (Ltsipzig, iS7(i) ; K. Kosllcr, Dk Un^arnschlacht 
auj dmn Lcohji-lde (Augsl^urg, rSS.j). 

CONRAD, JOSEPH (1857-1924), English novelist, was 
born on Dec. 6, 1857, in the Ukraine, of a ToUsh family of the 
name of Korzeniow^ski ; hi.s father, a man of letters, became in- 
volved in the Polish insurrection of tH63 and was banished to 
Vologda, whtmcc he returned to C'racow before his death. In Cra- i 
cow. the sou, Josijph, passed his boyhotxi. He learned to speak and 
write French with lluency as a youth. His first acquaintance with 
English literature was made through Polish translations of Shake.s- 
pcare and Dickens; later on Hugo’s Travaillmrs do la imr and 
the novels of Marryat and Fenimore Cooi>er — ^jxirticularly 
Cooper’s The Pilot — ^inspired hiiu with romantic ideas of the sea- 
man’s life. 

At. the age of 17 he found his way to Marseilles, and for two 
years served in J‘"rcnch ships iu the Mediterranean and on the 
South American coast. With hardly a word of English speech at 
hi$ command, he came to Lowestoft in 1878, qualified as able 
seaman on a coasting vessel, and in Aug. 1880 sailed as third mate 
to Sydney in the Clyde-built, Clyde-owned sailing ship ‘‘Loch 
Etivc/* commanded by a famous dipper captain, William Stuart 
of Peterhead. Four years later he had become a master in the 
British merchant service and a British subject, and for a number 
of years his calling sent him to many parts of the world and 
through a constant succession of adventures, all contributory to 
the cosmopolitan spirit and the range of incident in his subse- 
quent stories. 

‘‘My first English reading was the Standard newspaper/’ he 
wrote to a friend as late as 19x1; “and my first acquaintance by 


tlu‘ var with it was in the spofdi of fishermen, shipwrights and 
sailors of the East Coast. But in uSSo I ha<i masteretl the lan- 
guage suffu'iendy to pass the first e.Kan\inaii<m for officers in the 
merchant .scr\ia‘, indiuiing a viva vocr of more than two hours. 
But ‘mastered’ is not tht* right word; i should have said ‘acquired.’ 
I've never opened an English grammar in my life.” 

A Sequence of Novels. — During a i)eriod of ill-health (the 
re.sult of C'ongo f(‘Vi‘r), he started his fir.'.t novel, Almaycds 
FoUy, thi‘ writing of which engaged him. wath fretiuenl and pro- 
tracted inli'rmi.ssion.s, ironi iSSq I ill 1804. Into its comi)osilion 
went many [.er-onrd <*xperiences of hi^ own as fii>t offictT of a ship 
in wliiMi h(‘ had sailed between Singapore, Borneo, Gekhes and 
Sumatra. When published in 180“ it w'as recognized, by acutely 
discerning reader.',, as a porh*nt ot something iiew' in ICnglish fic- 
tion, the prodiut of a rare K-mperainent and of unusual experi- 
ernes, expre.sM*d in a fa^'tidions iIkm'u* of [dirase, in a studied 
cadeiKe wlienever that would carry an emotional eflect, or best 
suggest half-lyrical nuiods e\oked by natural sci'ues or moments 
of human ciisis. His style in g'-neral had dignity, clarity and 
ifliomaiic vigour, w'ith an idii.^ivi* quality of chiinn w’hich few 
read<‘r.s probably suspt‘il(*d might bt* flue to the writer being a 
fonngiKT. with at lea-t thret* laugua;;t‘,s at his command where- 
from to choose ami ada[)t the cohnirs and harmonit*s of his verbal 
pal(‘t le. 

This first novel was enough to establish a small though devoted 
hand of pfumianent (‘onradians, but neiihor it, nor its immediate 
siK'cessor.s — ,1// Oiitcasl of ilir lidatuLs t iSqO), I'hc Siy,t^rr of the 
Karebsus 08971, Lord Jim 1‘19'jo). Vovth iu) 0 ,i) and Typhoon 
( 1903) — found any large body of the reading public to .share the 
enihn.siasm of Ihtt critics till many year< after Of The of 

Ihc A'cn C'onrad. in the year bf*fore he died, declared it was 
“the story by w'hich as a c‘reati\e artii-t I slant] or fall; at any rale, 
no one* tdsi* could havt* writtcui it." It ami Vouih and Typhoon 
brought out hitherto unexploiti‘d asjiecfs ut life at sen with amaz- 
ing eflect. and gave ocean storms and the trials and endurance of 
the mariner an epic grandeur. seem* of Att Outciust of the 
fslanda and of iMnl Jitn vva.s laid on the same <‘oa.sts as Almayer's 
F oily. 

Soon aftfu* his eniergtuui* as a writer, ht* gave up the sea, and 
went It) live in Kcmt. But the public apatliy ri*garding his work, 
and the stress of pecuniary care,> paralysed his pen for ti while; 
ever a slow wriier, he bi‘gan to liml a whole day at the flesk pro- 
duced IK) more than a few sememe.", and thoroughly disheartened, 
decideii to go to .«ea again. Fortunately for himself and English 
letters, hi.s efforts to get a eoiiuuaud on a <'lydc ship, four years 
after giving up the .sea, biiled. A mofI(*s( ('ivil List pension was 
.secured for him. and relincjuishetl as scion as the sales of his books 
made his circ'inni-taiu cs easirr. Still in the prime of life, he 
wu’oughl imluMrh)u.sly and could yet call up rc’serves of zest, pas- 
sion, poeUt; and roriumtic mood to \ivify the recollections of his 
earlier stnmge ext,u‘riences. In the following 25 yeans he 3)ro(iuced 
a score of volumes of bet Ion; coiaplelt^ rio\'el.s fen* the most part, 
others, collect iouii of hi.s short stories; as well as scvt^rul volumes 
of his own remini.scent exiX‘rienci‘S. 

Gonrad s “first, i-xiriod'" is gimerully classified as ending with 
No.strunio (1904), a tale of an imaginary state in South America, 
with its atmosphere created from an old book of South American 
traveLs, 'The Mirror of thr Sen which followed, a blend of remi- 
ni.sctucc, fable ant) rellectiou, may be looked upon as commenta- 
tory on a chapter dosed. 

The Second Period, — It wu.s, in many respects, a new Conrad 
who produced in 1907 The Secret A^ent^ a fantastic tale of the 
anarchist and criminal nuderwurld, which 1 5 years later, he dram- 
atised. Chance (19x4) first brought him a large public and ade- 
quate financial rewards. B 7 rA/« the Tides (X91S ) — ^ series of 
short tales — was followed by Victory (xQtS) (with the old Celebes 
and Java background), The Arrow of Cold (1919), The Rescue 
(1920) and The Rover (1923). For many of Conrad’s earliest 
admirers those novels, though delightful, missed something of bis 
first creative ecstasy, but by them he secured a great vogue for 
all bis works in Britain and America, and on his death he was 
recognized and honoured on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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The Rover — an historical tale with its scene laid in the peninsula 
between Toulon and Hycres — was, in a sense, the residual product 
of a much greater Mediterranean story he had been brooding on 
since 1907, dealing with French intrigue at Napoleons Elba 
period. This latter work, begun only in June 1920, was but half or 
two-thirds done when he died, and it was published in its frag- 
mentary state in 1925, with the title of Suspense. 

An Estimate. — Conrad, as has been said, brought to his first 
essays in English writing at least Iri-lingual knowledge, and al- 
though he never contemplated writing in iM-cnch, he found in the 
best French WTiters inspirational effects of balance, light and 
shade, a delight in words for their own sake, as \vell as more subtle 
psychological results arising from the indulgence of personal 
mood even at the cost of action, held momentarily in suspense. 
This French influence W'as ran‘ly absent from his work, and won- 
derfully enriched it. 

He came to the study and practice of English in his malurity, 
vdth an instinctive sense of v(‘rbal beauty, a respect for good 
technique, a cultivated mind and high ideals as an artist. In all 
his books is manifest a scrupulous avoidance of cliche either of 
thought or phrase, and a philosophy that forbade surrender to ro- 
mantic sentimcntali.sm on the one hand or ‘‘realistic'’ squalor on 
the other. It was his conviction that only through an unremitting 
care for the shape and ring of sentences, an approach could be 
made to plasticity, to cohmr, and the light of magic suggestiveness 
could be brought to play for an evanescent instant over the com- 
monplace surface of words worn thin by Ages of careless usage. 
“The sincere endeavour to accomplish that creative task, to go as 
far on the road as his strength will carry him, to be undeterred 
by falterings, wearine.ss or reproach, w'a.s," he said, “the only justi- 
fication of the worker in prose.” 

There was no d(‘libera(t‘ ethical purposti in his hot)ks. “1 sus- 
pect,” he said, “that the aim of creation cannot be cthicjil at all. 
1 would fondly lielieve that its object is purely s{)ectacular — a 
spectacle for awe, love, adoration or hate, if you like, but in this 
view — never for despair. The.se vi.sions, delicious or ])oignant, arc 
a moral end in themselves.” b'or the most renowned Russian nov- 
elists he had neither respect nor admiration, which perhaps is not 
to be wondered at in a Pole. Though he disliked the appellation 
of “romantic mwtdisl” and preferred to lie known as a “creative 
artist,’' he greatly vindicated romance in a period of “realistic” 
reaction. He died at Bishopshourne, near Canterbury, on Aug. 3, 
1924. A volume, Last Essays., was published in 1926. 

See Ford Mado.v Furrl, Joseph Conrad <1924) ; A. Symons, Notes 
on Joseph Conrad: With some inipublished letters (1926) ; ( 5 . jean- 
Aubry, Joseph Conrad, Life and Letters (^927). (N. M.) 

CONRADIN or CONRAD THE YOUNGER (1252- 

1268), king of Jerusalem and Sicily, son of the German king, 
Conrad IV., was born at Wolfstein, Bavaria, on March 25, 1232. 
Although he had been entrusted by his father to the guardianship 
of the Church, pope Innocent IV. sought to be.stow the kingdom 
of Sicily on a foreign prince. Innoccnfs successor, Alexander 
IV., continued this policy, offered the Hohenstnufen lands in 
Germany to Alphonso X. king of Castile, and forbade Conradin’s 
election as king of the Romans. Having as.sumed the title of king 
of Jerusalem and Sicily, Conradin took i)o.sses.sion of the duchy 
of Swabia in 3 262. Conradin’s first invitation to Italy came from 
the Guelphs of Florence, by whom he w^as asked to take arms 
against Manfred, who had been crowned king of Sicily in 1258. 
This invitation was refused, but after Manfred’s fall in 1266 
envoys came again to Bavaria. Conradin crossed the Alps and 
issued a manifesto at Verona setting forth his claim on Sicily. 
His partisans both in the north and south of Italy took up arms; 
his envoy was received with enthusiasm in Rome; and the young 
king himself was welcomed at Pavia and Pisa. In Nov, 1267 he 
was excommunicated; but his fleet was victorious over that of 
Charles, duke of Anjou, who had taken possession of Sicily on 
Manfred’s death; and in July 1268 he was himself greeted with 
immense enthusiasm at Rome, In Aug, 1268 he unsucce-ssfuJly 
encountered the troops of Charles at Tagliacozzo. He was seized 
at Astura and handed over to Charles. Tried as a traitor, he was 
beheaded with his friend Frederick of Baden, titular duke of Aus- 
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tria. With his death the Hohenstaufen race became extinct. In 
the great 14th century “Manesse” ins. {c} collcclion of mediaeval 
German lyrics, preserved at Heidelberg, there are two songs by 
Conradin, and his fate has formed the subject of several dramas. 

See F. W. Schirrmacher, Die lctzte 7 i II oheJi stall fen (Gottingen, 
1S71); dd Giudice, II Giudizio e la londanna di Corradino (Naples, 
1S7G) ; K. Ilampe, Gvschichte Konradi?is von Hohenstaufen (Berlin, 
1S93) ; E. Miller, Konradin von Hohenstaufen (Berlin, 1897). 

CONRAD OF MARBURG (r. 1 1 So-i 233 ) , German inquis- 
itor, born probably at Marburg, and educated at the university of 
Bologna. It is not certain that he belonged to any order, although 
he has been claimed both by the Franciscans and the Dominicans. 
In 1214 he was commissioned by Innocent HI. to arouse interest 
in the proposed crusade, and during his mission of reforming con- 
vents he came to occupy, in 1226, a position of influence at the 
court of Louis IV., landgrave of Thuringia. lie became confessor 
to the landgrave’s wife, St. Elizabeth of Hungary {q.v.), and 
exercised the landgrave's rights of clerical patronage during his 
absence on crusade. In T227 he was employed by Pope Gregory 
IX. to extirpate heresy in Germany, to denounce the marriage of 
the clergy, and to visit the monasteries. In 1233 he accused 
Henry II., count of Sayn, of heresy. An assembly at Mainz of 
])ishops and princes declared Henry innocent, but Conrad demand- 
ed that this sentence should be reversed- As he rode from Mainz 
he was murdered near Marburg, on July 30, 1233. His Epistola 
ad papa 7 n de mlraculis Sa^ictae EUsabefhae was published at 
Cologne in 1653. Conrad is known to English readers through 
Kingsley’s SahiTs Tragedy, in which he is a prominent character. 

See E. L. T. Henke, Konrad von Marburg (Marburg, 1861) ; R. Kal- 
Icr, Konrad von Marburg nnd die Inquisition in Deutschland (Prague, 
iScS2) ; A. Ilausrath, Der Kelzermeisler Konrad von Marburg (Leipzig, 
1883} ; Michael, Gcsch. dcs deutschen Volkes, vol. ii. (Freiburg, 1899). 

CONRAD OF WURZBURG (d. 1287), the chief German 
poet of the second half of the 13th centur>’. By birth probably 
a native of Wurzburg, he seems to have spent part of his life in 
Strasbourg and his later years in Basle, where he died on Aug. 
3£, 1287, Like his master, (rottfried of Strasbourg, Conrad did 
not belong to the nobility. His style is dignified in tone; hLs metre 
is clearly influenced by Gottfried’s tendency to relieve the monot- 
ony of the cpic-mclrc with ingenious variations, but it is always 
correct ; his narratives — ^if we except Ilia halbc Birn, of which the 
authorship is doubtful — are free from coarseness, and, although 
mysticism and allegory hulk largely in his works, they were not 
allowed to usurp the place of poetry. Conrad’s j^owe.rs are to be 
seen to h(;st advantage in his shorter verse romances, such as 
EngdharL nnd Engdtrid^ Kaiser Otto and Das JIarzeniacre ; the 
last mentioned is one of the best poems of its kind in IMiddle High 
Gennan literature. 

BjBjjoGUAPuy. —-There is no uniftirm edition of Conrad’s works. 
Her irojanische Kneg was edited by A. von Keller for the Stuttgart 
Lilvrarisrhe. Vercin Partenopier and Melinr, by K. Bartsch 

(1871) ; Die goldcne Schniiedc and Silvester, l)y W. Grimm (1840 and 
1841); Alexius, by H. F. Massmann (1843) and R. Ilenczyjiski 
(1898) ; Der Well LoJm, by F. Roth (1843) ; k^igclhart und Engcltrui, 
by M. Haupt (1S44, 2nd cd., rScjo) ; Klage der Kiinst, by E. Joseph 
(J8S5). The shorter poems, Otto and Herzeimierc, will be found xno.st 
conveniently in Erzdhhmgcn vnd Schwdnkc des Mittcliilters, edited 
by H. Lambel (2nd ed., 18S3), Modern German translations of 
Conrad’s Jnost popular poems have been published by K, Pannier 
and H. Kriigcr in Rcclam’s Universalbihliolhek <1879-91). On 
Ck)nrtid see F. Pfeiffer in Germania, iii. (r867), and W. Golthcr in the 
AUgetneine deutsche Biographic, voL xUv. (1898), s,v. “Wurzburg^ 
Konrad von.” Paul Genke has edited Die Legenden (Halle, 1925-? 7). 

CONRAD VON HOTZENDORF, FRANZ (1852-192$). 
Austro-FIungarian soldier, was born in Vienna Nov, 11, 1852. Con- 
rad was the leading military figure of the old Dual Monarchy, and 
also one of its most influential politicians. In 3899, as a brigadier 
in Trieste, his observations on Italian Irredentist propaganda in- 
spired him with a lasting mistrust of the third member of the Tri- 
ple Alliance. Here he made the acquaintance of the heir to the 
throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, whose itlcsus coincided 
with his own in many respects. Francis Ferdinand’s influence ele- 
vated Conrad to the post of chief of staff in 1906. His predecessor, 
Gen. Beck, bad held this post for some 20 ycars^ in the course of 
which Beck, who shared the emperor Francis Joseph’s optixnistn, 
had allowed the army to lag far behind modern progress, in teebni- 
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cal matters ami had paid iitlle altentioii to the national problems 

Conrad at once bei^an lo reor^Jtani/e the army, especially the 
artillery. His activities (‘arned him tlu‘ hatred not only of the 
German Liberals but also of the Slavs and the Maj^yars, ail of 
whom, if for different reasons, were opjiosed lo an aj^jicressive 
army policy. His most serious contlicf, however, came with tlit‘ 
emperor himself and the minister of forei^m allair.s, C'ount Aidi- 
rcnlhal. Conrad was convinced that the INbmarchy could not avoir! 
a contlict with Serbia; and further that Hal)’ must bt* ctmsidered 
not as an ally but an eiuany. He believed the only salvation {(» be 
in af»,£rre.^.sive ‘'preventive” measures l>o(h hefoia* and altiT the* 
annexation of Bosnia and nerce^’o\’iiia hi' ur^ed that tlie only so- 
lution of the Southern Slav question would l)e the “preventive" 
annexation of Serbia. When Italy hc'caim^ en»a^n‘d in war with 
Turkey in igrt, he a'jjain ad\'o(.ited a “[ue\(‘ntive" war ai^aiu.^t 
the Monarchy’s all)', d’his last su^;L,n‘stion led to sin h a (onlliit oi 
view's with Aehreiithal, who bi‘He\ed that peaie tould be main- 
tained, that Conrad w'as forced to ri‘sijj'n. lit* w'as reappj)inted. | 
how’ever, a few months later, wlien events in tile Ilalkaii.'i a;j:ain 
f?rew critical. Conrad did not overesi imale tin* strenj^th of his 
army, and, tlu'refore, when war broke out and the altitinle of 
Italy and Rumania ^;rew critical, hi* ureed — vainly — ^that thi>e 
former Allies be app(‘ased by territorial conces.sions. Meanwliih* 
he conducted the opi'ra lions of I hi* Austro-IIun/^arian troops in 
(Lilicia with skill and boldness, and later, when tliey entered tin* 
World War, also saved his country from much devastation by his 
hold strategy. W'hen, however, the young emperor t’harles him- 
self took ovi‘r the command of liis army in place of the pievious 
nominal commander, tlie Archduke Frederiik, ho took offence at 
Conrad’s assured manner anil dismissed him from Ins post. From 
March T017 on (.‘onrad commanded an army group on Austria’s 
Italian Front. No furthi‘r successes crowned his efforts, and finally 
the. troop.s under liis command disintegrated with tin; collap.sc of 
the Monarchy. 

Conrad's polilical views arou.''ed much controversy, F'rom his 
own point of viiwv — the maintenance at all costs of the dynastic 
pow'cr of the Halishurg.s — they were undoubtedly correct ; he look 
too little account however of the stronger but more remote intiu- 
ence of world polilits. As a strategist he was bold ami skilful but 
unlucky. As a per.sonality he wa.s simjile and di‘eply re.spec ted; hi.s 
chief failing wa.s his ollen fauliy judgment of human character. 
After the downfall of the Monareliy (’onrad w'ithdnwv entirely 
into privale life and occupied hims«‘lf with the fireparation of Iiis 
monumental memoirs, Aiis Mcinrr Divnstzdt, the ufih volume ol 
w^hich appeared in He died at iMergentheim Aug. jh, lo^.v 

{(’. A. M.) 

CONRAD Y, AUGUST (i8fq-i0j6), German orientah.-nt, 
W'as born at Wiesbaden <*n A|iril aS, 1864. In i.Sg; he was a]»poin(- 
ed a professor at the University of Leii^ig, where he eventually 
became director of the .school of orienf.il studies. He became an 
authority on Chinese languages and literature and on Indo- 
Chinese philology, the study of wliich he originated. 

Among his works are Jiinr indorhhiv.shrhi' Kausaiiv- 
htldung (i8of>) ; the .section on “('hina’’ in J. von lUlugk-H.irtimnfs ^ 
Wdti^i'schkhtf, (1910); l)k rJihirshrfint Jiatfdschnjtvnkuudv Sven 
Ihdifis in Lou-Uin <1920), 

CONRART or CONRARD, VALENTIN 

one of the founders of the French academy, was horn in Paris of 
Calvinist parents. He was made councillor and secretary to the 
king: and in the year x6:i9 hi.s house became the resort of men of 
letters. Cardinal Richelieu t)ffere<l to give the society his protec- 
tion, and in this way {16.35) French academy was created. 
Its first meetings were held in the houstj of Conran, who was 
unanimously elected secretary, and discharged the duties of his 
post for 43 years, till his death ou Sept. 23, 1675. The most 
important of Conrarl’s works is his Mimoires sur Vhistoire dv, 
son temps f published by L. J. N. de MonmtTqu6 in 1823. 

See also R. Kerviler and fedouard de Iiarthi!;iemy, Conrari, su vie 
et sa correspondance <x 88 r); C. B. Petitot, Atdmoires rdaiifs a 
Vhistoire de France, vol. xlviii. ; and Sainte-Beuve, Causerics du tundl 
(July 19, 185$). j 

CONS, EMMA (x 838-191 2), English philanthropist, was 
bom in London on March 4, 1S3S. Through an acquaintance with 


Mi.s.^ Octavia Hill i^hc bc«,imc inti‘n‘'.l(‘d in .^I'cial work, and in 
paiticiilar in hou^ing (jiii’.st Sin* bn aim* known tor her work 
in connection with Moi'loy Gollf^gi' and the Royal X’ictoria Hall 
Waterloo Road, uhith \'^ genriall_\’ known iho ‘‘Old \'ic.“ Hiss 
Con^, whost* .social work in Lambeth h.id shown hor the difficulty 
of providing decent amu.'.etneni ai a iheai) rate, obtained an inter- 
est in the Koy.il S'idori'i Hall in i.'-'O M oiu* time a well-known 
theatre, it later (l(‘gi‘nerated into a disreinitablr haunt where only 
tin* lowe.st inelodraniaa were If was then enlarged and 

iiiiproved, the sdi* of drink wai- I'tu bidden, and proftrammes of 
imi.sic, drama and let fiires wen* iind*‘rt,.i:i*n In iSSa the wealthy 
tnanufai t iiriT and philant lirojd.'t Sanund Morley liegan to lake 
an inierc.si in the Hal! and in iS;| joined the e.xtHiilive com- 
mittee, t onl ributin:^ not onl)- nione) but ^y!il|)a^hy and practical 
hiisine.s' adviie 'Hie “Ohi \\d' attaint'd high n‘{)nle, and in 
i.s.'.t; toineil perloi m.itii fs of giand op'-ra weie i-tarled. a chorus 
being lorm«‘d in iSt/O. byinplniiiy i omens wen* gi\'en in 1905 
ami lor i^everal sea-.on- Fiimia ( ‘ons wa.s ele<ted to the first Lon- 
don (’nunfy Couruil (iSS.S) and was ihtC'eu an alderman, but 
letired owing to ditfn ul( ies nii.^ed as to the right of women to 
sit. Slie died at He\ er, Kent, on July *4, 

Her .si.^ler, Klb-n (’on'^ ( i.s.{c-i ii.'u 1, wa.s also closely as.sodated 
with many philanthropii sdiiunt's, and was one of the governors 
of the “Old \’icd' She (lii*d in London on (une 2 ^, igJO. 

CONSALVI, ERCOLE lb«limi eanlinal and 

statesman, wa.s born at Rtune on June S. 1 7 ;;; in i 776 he entered 
the -'\tademia ICecIesia^lii ii al Konn*. in vdiich I'ope i*ius \T. took 
a .strong pt‘r.sonal inten'si 'This led U) hi.s being appointed in 
17.S3 cantarirre to the pope, then a ilonu'.stii; prelate, a 

member of the Congregation d>'l bnan rifvrrni), and, on the first 
vacani}*, auditor ol the Rota for Romi' 

hi 171)8, when the h'reiu h ot cnpi(*d Konie fdethroning the 
poiie and disper.dng tin* lardinaNt, ConsaKi was imprisoned in 
(he cn.dlo 01 Si. Angi*lo, but tin Iwing dept>ried to Naples he man- 
aged with dillicuhy to reaih Pin*' \d,, wlm li.id .Muighl refuge in 
the (Vrfosa ol the \\\\ iF Kina, and w;m present at his death-bed 

A.s .secretary to the lom lavt* of Nbtveinber i ‘/gi), ('orisaivi helped 
.secure* i'nrdtnai Chiar.iniouti'.s eleitioii as Pius X'll. (March 14, 
i.soo). Oil Aug. Ti, (’tin.**alvi w'as a[>j»oinfi'(i cardintii-deacon and 
secretary of stall*, or piiinr minister, an appointment for wdiichhc 
was admirably lilted. He ri't ogui/.iul the urgeni need for reform in 
fill* s\>tem of papal gov'ernnient. He penniPed laymen to hold 
certain pufdic ot'fii es, under snrveillanta* of jirelates, organized a 
guard from the Roman nobility, detreeil a [ilan for redeeming the 
ba.-^e eoinage, permilied the tommunes a ct‘riain nuinii’ipai liberty, 
and piomisod the lirpudation of the t*ubiic deld. In the long 
debate.s beUveeii Rome and I*‘ ranee atjout the ('oncordat, Con- 
.saki tofik the leading part, and if was largely owing to hi.s firmness 
and t.’iet that the (’oneordat a.s ulf imaiely signed was free from 
the ♦)hjcct ionable i huises on which the lir.st consul had at first 
in.**i.*-le<!. Owing to continuous friction with Napoleon, (‘’onsalvi 
re.signed in June. 1807. when in 1808 Gen. Miolli.s entered 
Rome, am! the temporal po\v(‘r of the jHipc was formally abolished, 
he broke off all relations with the Freuth. In i8og be was at 
Paris, wh(*rt; he ri'ceiveil from Napoleon an apology for the 
trt*atinent he had ret:ei\’ed. With unbending <ligniiy, however, 
ho retained hi.s antagonism; and shortly afterwards he was one 
of the 13 cardinals who refused to altend the emperors marriage 
with Marie Louise. I*'or this he wa.s l>anislH‘d lo Reims, and not 
relea.scd till some three years later, when Napoleon had extorted 
lenns from the captive pope at Fontainebleau. Consalvi was 
soon after allowed to resume his functions under the restored 
ponlifiicale. 

In xSi4 Consalvi w:us sent as papal plenipotentiary to the 
co«gre,s.s of Vit*nna. Here ht^ obtained for the pope the restitu- 
tion of the marches {Ancona, Treviso and Fermo) and legatioas 
(Bologna, Ferrara and Kaveima), but he fiiile<l to prevent Austria 
from annexing the |X)Sftession.s on the left bank of the I’o and ob- 
taining the right to garrison Ferrara and Comacchio. This led 
to his presenting at the dose of the congrc.ss a formal protestation 
in which he dciiouncctl the failure of the Powers to do justice to 
the Church, and their refusal to re-establish that ‘"centre of 
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political unity,” the Holy Roman empire. 

Consalvi was now practically governor of Rome, and his rule, 
in times of singular dirikulty and unrest, was characterized by 
wisdom and moderation, llis foreign policy was guided by the 
traditional antagonism of the papacy to German domination in 
Italy, and by a desire to free the Holy See from the political 
entanglements of the age. Thus he resisted all Metternich's 
efforts to draw him into his '‘system,” and stoutly maintained 
the doctrine of non-intervention agninst the majority of the 
Powers of the Continental allinncc. 

On the death of Pius Vll. (Aug. 2r, 1S23), Consalvi retired 
to his villa of Porto iP Anzio; and, though he accepted from the 
new pope the honorary office of prefect of the college Dc propa- 
ganda fide, his political career was closed lie died on Jan. 24, 
1824. He was a notable patron of the arts and sciences, music 
being his main pa.ssion. I 'or the city of Rome he did much; 
ancient buildings were excavated and preserved by his direction; 
chairs of natural science and archaeology were founded in the 
university; and extensive purchases were made for the Vatican 
museum, which was augmented by Lhc beautiful Braccio Nuovo. 

See C. von Diktiti, Conrspondujirr dii Cardinal Consalvi avec le 
Prince C. dc Afctlrrnkh, /-Vy -r-j? (nSoo); 1 . Rinieri, Correspondenza 
inedila dci Cardinali Consalvi^ c Pacca, 1S14-15 (Turin, 1903) ; J. 
Cretineau-J oly , Memoirvs du Cardinal Consalvi, 2 vols. (1864) ; J. L. 
Bartholdy, Ziige aas deni Lcbvn de\ Cardinal Consalvi (Stuttgart, 
1824); Cardinal Wiseman, The Last Four Popes (1858); Ernest 
Daudet, Lc Cardinal (Parts, 1866); E. L. Fischer, Cardinal 

Consalvi (Mainz, 1899) ; F. Nielsen, Hist, oj the. Papacy in the, igth 
Century (2 vols., Eng. trrms. by A. J. JMason,^ 1906) . 

CONSANGUINITY or KINDRED, in law, the connec- 
tion or relation of persons descended from the same stock or com- 
mon ancestor {innailuin pvrsomirmn ah codem stipitc dcsccnden- 
tium). This consanguinity is either lineal or collateral. Lineal 
consanguinity is that which subsists between persons of whom one 
is descended in a direct line from the other, w'hile collateral rela- 
tions descend Irom the same stock 01: ancestor, but do not descend 
the one from the other. Collateral kinsmen, then, are such as lineal- 
ly spring from one and the same anc<*st()r, who is the stirps, or root, 
as well as the stipes, trunk or common stock, whence these rela- 
tions branch out. It will be seen that, the modern irlea of con- 
sanguinity is larger than thcit of ngnatio hi the civil Jaw, which was 
limited to connection tlirough males, and was modified liy the 
ceremonies of adoi)iion and cmancip:i,i ion, and also than that of 
cognatiOf which did not go ]M*yoiuI the sixth geniTalion, and was 
made the basis of Justinian's law of succession. The degrees of 
collateral consanguinity were cliflVrently reckoncid in the civil and 
in the canon law. “The civil law reckoi?s the number of descents 
between the persons on both sitks from the common ancestor. The 
canon law counts the number of descents between the common 
ancestor and the two persons on one side only,” and always on the 
side of the person who is more distant from the common ancestor. 
English law follows tlie canon law in beginning at the common 
ancestor and reckoning downwards. 'The ciueslion of consan- 
guinity owes its great importance to the ndalionship it bears to 
the laws of marriage and inheritance. Tlic laws of inheritance and 
descent are regulated in a great mijasurc according to consan- 
guinity, however much they may vary in difft*rcnt jurisdictions. 

Apart from those countries which have made cither the civil 
or the canon law the basis of reckoning degrei^s of consanguinity 
(and practically all civilized countries adopt one or other), it is 
impossible to describe any method or system, for they are as vari- 
ous as the countries and tribes. See, however, the article Indian 
Law; and consult J. F. McLennan, On Primitive Marriage (1S65) ; 
L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Hu- 
man Family (1870) ; E. A. Wcstermarck, History of Human Mar- 
riage (2nd ed., 1894); E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (1902); A. 
Lang and J. J. Atkinson, Social Origins and Primal Law (1903) ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (4lh eel, 1903). See also Affin- 
ity; Marriage; Inheritance; Matriarchy. 

CONSCIENCE, HENDRIK (1812-1883), Flemish writer, 
of mixed French and Flemish parentage, was born at Antwerp on 
Dec. 3, 1812. His father, Pierre Conscience, from Besan<;on, 
had been chef de timonerie in the navy of Napoleon, an<l was 


appointed under-harbourmaster at Antwerp in 1811, when that 
city formed part of France. About 1826 he retired to that Kcm- 
pen or Campine which Hendrik Conscience so often describes in 
his books — the desolate Hat land that stretches between Antwerp 
and Venloo. At the age of 17 Hendrik left Kempen to be a tutor 
in Antwerp, and to prosecute his studies. He volunteered as a pri- 
vate in the new Belgian army at the revolution of 1S30, and 
served in barracks at Venloo, and afterwards at Dciidermonde, 
until 1S37, when he retired with the grade of sergeant-major 
Thrown in this way with Flemings of every class, the young man 
formed the idea of writing in the despised idiom of the country 
— an idiom which was then considered too vulgar to be spoken, 
much less written in, by educated Belgians. His poems, how- 
ever, written while he was a soldier, were all in French. He re- 
ceived no pension when he was discharged, and going back idle 
to his father’s house, he determined to write a Flemish book. 
A passage in Guicciardini fired his fancy, and straightway he 
wrote the wonderful series of sketches of the War of Dutch Inde- 
pendence entitled Ifdt Wonder jaar 1566 (Ghent, 1837). 

His father thought it so vulgar to write a book in Flemish 
that he turned his son out of doors, and Hendrik stnrted for 
Antwerp, with two francs and a bundle of clothes. An old school- 
fellow gave him shelter, and soon various people, amongst them 
the painter Wappers, interested themselves in the young man. 
Wappers presented him to the king, who expressed a wish that the 
Wo7iderjaar should be added to the library of every Belgian 
school. It was under the patronage of Leopold I. that (Conscience 
published his second work, Fantasy, in the same year, 1837. A 
small api)ointment in the provincial archives relieved him from 
want, and in 183S he wrote the historical romance called The 
Lion of Flanders y which was followed by How to become a 
Painter (1843), What a Mother can Suffer (iSi|3), Siska van 
Rooscmael 0 ^ 44 ). Lamhrecht Hens mans (1847), Jacob van 
Artevelde (1849), The Conscript (1850). It was long before 
the sale of his books, greatly praised but seldom bought, made 
him in any degree independent. His ideas, however, began to be 
generally accepted. 

At a Flemish congress which met at Ghent so early as 1841, the 
writings of Conscience were mentioned as the seed of a really 
national literature. In 1843 was published his History oj Bel- 
gium, but he was well advised to return to those exquisite pic- 
tures of Flemish home life which form his best work. He was 
now at the height of his genius, and Blind Rosa (1850), Rikketik- 
ketah (1851), The Decayed Gentle nuvi (1851), and The Miser 
(1853) rank among the most important of the long list of his 
novels. These had an instant effect upon contemporary fiction, 
and Conscience had many imitators. In 1855 the earliest transla- 
tions of his talcs l^cgan to appear in English, French, German and 
Italian. In 1S67 the sinecure of keeper of the Royal Belgian 
museums was created for him. lie died in Antwerp on Sept. 10, 
1SS3, and was awarded a public funeral 

The portraits of Conscience present to us a countenance rather 
French than Flemish in type, with long smooth hair, contempla- 
tive dark eyes under heavy brows, a pointed nose, and a humorous 
broad mouth; in late life he wore the ornament of a long white 
beard. In spite of too rhetorical a use of soliloiiuizing, and of a 
key of sentiment often pitched too high for modern taste, the 
stories of Conscience are animated by a real spirit of genius, 
mildly lustrous, perhaps, rather than startlingly bnlliant. What- 
ever glories may be in store for the literature of Flandcr.s, Con- 
science is always sure of a distinguished place as its forerunner 
and its earliest classic. 

Bibliography. — ^P. de Mont, Hendrik Conscience, zyn Uven en z^me 
werken gcscketsl (Haarlem, 1S83) ; J, Bi:rTitiQri?,,,Conscie7ice-Uterai nr 
(hibl 1910) ; M. Antliounis, Hendrik Co7%scunce (Antwerp and I-ey* 
den, 1913) ; L. Woclbers and M. Aloys, Het Levcft en het Werk van 
H. Co7isciencc (Tongeren, 1912) ; F. jostes, “Hendrik (Conscience” in 
Schriften der Gvsellschajt zur Pfle.ge der dent sch-fldniisr hen Besie- 
hnngen, Heft TI. (19x7); E. de Bock, Hendrik Cortscience m de. 
opkomsi de VlaamscMe romanliek (jo2o). An English traaslation of 
the Talcs was puhlislu-d in jo vol (1888-92) . 

CONSCIENCE, a philo.sophical term used both popularly and 
technically in many different senses for that mental faculty which 
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decides between right :inJ v/rotig In [KjpuLir usage “eousdence” 
is generally uncltTstuod to gi\T inlui(i\eiy authurilatiw* ilerisions 
as regards the mural ciuality of single actions; this usage implii illy 
assumes that every action has an obj\*etive or intrinsit goodness 
or badness, which “conscieiKe" may l)e said to discern much in 
the same way as the eye sees or the ear hears. Moralists generally, 
however, are agreed that in all moral judgments of tliis character 
there is an imiilied reference to moral laws, the \ahdity of which 
is in some erhical systems the true suhjeLl -ma( ter of conscience. 
I'he part played h}' conscience in relaliori to general moral laws 
and particular cases will vary according to the view taken of the 
character of the general laws. It, on what is called the ‘‘jural’’ 
theoiy, these laws are n'gaided as deriving their authority troiii 
an external source, the oi)eration of conscience is so far iimitc^d. It 
may be held to recognize the validity of divine laws, for example; 
or it may he contineii to the cl(‘iiu(‘tive proce.ss of applying those 
laws to partiiular cases, known as “cases of conscitmee’’ (.vt’c 
Casuistry). If, on the oilier hand, the general laws are rt'gardt^cl 
as intuitive, thi*n the discernnuait of them may !)e taken as the true 
function of const ii*iice. In either theory, conscience may be under- 
stood as the active principle in the soul which, in face of two al- 
ternatives, lells a man that he ought to st‘lecl the one which is in 
contorniity with the moral law. A]>art from the two functions of 
clisctTiiing belwt‘en right and wrong, and actively predisposing the 
agent to mtu'al action, conscience lias further a ret ros[)ective action 
whereby remorse* falls upon the man who recognizes th.'it he ha.s 
hrolien a moral law. St‘r Etfiu's; Ca.AR.icTKii; also IJutlkk, 
Joseph; and compare the “moral sen.se” doctrine of Shafte.sliury. 

There are certain s[)ecial uses of the word “con.sciencv,” A Cou- 
sricftcc (iiiiLsc is the term givtsi to ti .special provision often in- 
serted in an English act of parliament to enable })erson.s having 
religious scruple.s to ab.stuU th{‘m.sel\'es from certain .services or 
to abstain Ircmi cm-taiu duties, such as war .service as a coinbaianl, 
otherwise' pre.scribed by the act. Consciruci' money is the name 
given to a payment voluntarily made iiy a person who has evaded 
his obligations, (*sp('cially in respect of taxes and the like. This 
usage derivc's from the last function of conscieiue meniioned 
aliove. ConsiMiice Courts wore local courts, established by acts 
of i>arliamcnt in London and various provincial (owns, for the 
nTovcTy of small debts, u.sually sums umiiT £5, Tlicy were super- 
seded by county courts (f/.v.), 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR, one; who on moral or 
religious grouiuLs declines to serve tjs a combatant, or %vho refuses 
obediemee to niiliiary service acts on the ground that the State 
has no right to force thcj individual to jjerlorm military service 
of any Idiul. Ju (Jreai Britain (he Military Service Act of 1910 
raised the issue of the ccmscienliou.s objectors on a largo .sc. ale; 
tribunals wen* set up U> deal wiih (hem, many w'ero ht-ni into non- 
combatant units or put to agricultural or other iiecehsary woik, 
while of the large mirnbcT.s not granted ex<‘nipiion many .suffereci 
imprisonment for disobedience to army orders. The Represeiila- 
tion of the People Act, 1918, disfranchi.sed for hvc yours after the 
war uny conscientious object c»r who hud refu.se.d to umlortake (he 
work of national importance ailoUed him. 

The Umted States^ — Comscientious objection amemg drafted 
men in the United States was of various sorts: objection to all 
wars on religious or humanitarian ground.'*: to the Work! War on 
economic and political grounds; to combatant, service: to all 
service in the army or under military orders; to nliernaiive service 
under conscription atul for the avowed puri)osc of helping the war. 
This last class of objectors in the United States as in Great Britain 
were called absolutists. 

The United States by reason of its geographical position had 
never found necessary the European system of universal military 
training and service. Save for a limited use of the draft in the 
latter part of the Civil War it had fought its wars with volunteers. 
This fact and the avowed intention of certain young men to imi- 
tate British conscientious objectors, early impressed the Govern- 
ment, In the conscription hilL exemption, but only from com- 
batant service, was granted to members of recognized religious 
s^ts or organizations in existence at the time of the passage of 
the, law, whose creed or principles opposed participation in war* 


TIr* l’ri‘'-iilt‘n( toiind it rousii lovably to orilargo the meas 

urc of fxvniptioi) for objetlt)!'^. “Sinu‘n*" (»bjeetors wore offered 
altiTiiaiive sfvvivo, in ^onio (ii.-v.s with the* FrioiuL’ Red Cross 
unit ill Frniut*, more odeii in agrii iiltuial woik. “hisincere” ob- 
jector.s am] ab.solutist.s who all .s-rvice were court mar- 

tialled not as (d)jeLtor'* but for rei'u.'.al to obey .some specific 
military order. ^I'lit* last objector^, in nnniijer, were released 
ill Nov. loJO. It i-honid be t'.xpKnnefl th.il “sira ere” o! doctors as 
iiiterpreietl iiu'ant objeclor.-^ to all war; “iii.^iucere” objectors 
nu'aiit objetliU's (o thi.s parti( iilar v/ar. In })racliie the distinction 
was hard to inaintain. 

The niunber of oldectors w:i:, ^nrpi isiiealv small. ;\ccarding 
to the (h)veninuiLt reiK)rl, of tibjet'i oks in caini)s 1,300 

‘kicc(‘pted or were a'^^igried to non *. ombatani .servin*,” i.jcjy were 
furloughed for alternative s*‘rviie, wei'e sent to pri.soii by 
court .s-inartial and the reinaiiitler were i^till in camp when the 
Armistiu* was .signed. (N. M. T.) 

CONSCIOUSNESS in its wide.st i ense denotc.s mental ex- 
perieiue of ev'ery kind. In ihi.-^ seii'^t* of the term consciousness 
may be dt‘.s(Tibed a.s the .snbje< i matter of p:.ythoIi)gy ), and 
p.sychology might be d(‘lined a.s the seirm e of consciousness. 
Very frecjiieiitly, however, tin* teiin is u^ed in the sen.se of self- 
consciou.snei*s, or of what is in thi' focus consciousne.ss, or at 
least in the margin of cmi.'^ciousiu*."'''. It is tlien contrasU'd with the 
suh-conscluu.s and thi: uin oust iou.*', eti. (Nee Ai;\<jrmai. Psy- 
CiioLociv, anti ]‘.svcno.vN'Ai-Ysi.s.> 

Physiology of Consciomness. — P!lysio^(tgi.^^s ami most psy- 
chologi.'nts a^Mune ihaT phy.'-ica) aw.treness L wholl}- ciepi'ndcnt 
upon .som<‘ detinile bodily stun lure or srrm lures. \‘ariou.s theories 
e.xist a'* (0 (In' identity of ihi,'^ bodily orge-n of t onsi iousnes.s. One 
theory holds that t‘a(.h atom of the physiuil body po.ssesse.s an 
inhiT(*nt attributi: of con.sv ionsiU‘.-s. If ea« h atom, i»r, in later 
f(n*nis of ibis th(‘ory, tauh cell <»f tin* hotly emanates its own 
I tmsciou.sne.s.s, then the “stdf” must attually consist of an amal- 
g..mation of all these tiny units of aw:in*nt*.s.s. Experimental 
evidenu* is against ihi.s theory, sim t* physical i tm.^ciousnes.s seems 
to (h‘.sa])p(*ar from any of tiu* FikIv di-i <;niu:cti‘d from the 
central ni*rvou.< system. 

A second theory as.sumes Ikd thm* exist, in the brain, i^pecial 
nerva* tells lapablo of produu’rig i onsi iou'*ru‘.‘'S whenevcM* acti- 
va(e<I. There is no physical evithnne for tin* existr'iuc of such 
.special consciou.sness t'ells. 

:\ thinl theory s<'ek.< to blent ify tonsei{)u^ne,ss wdili some aspect 
of thi* simple nerve iminiL’'e 'ni(*re are two line.s of evidence 
again.s! thi.s theory. I*‘ir'^{, the jtby^i^al phenomena luo.st do.sely 
corresponding with con.s<*iou'Oiess do not occur ivUh’ni individual 
nerve cells, but rather tfeticren the individual cells joined to- 
geiher in any retlex-arc .system. Some of the.so phenomena are 
inhibition, irreversability ol direction of pnjpagafed dist urbances, 
fatigue, marked susccijfibility tii drugs, conilict and mutual facili- 
tation of impulst's, marked delay of reflex conduction, after dis- 
charg«* am? summation of impulses. Second, iilentical nerve cells 
are activatt'd in {'iroduciiig very dii*.siinilar slates of consciousness; 
and <lifferent lUTve celJ.s are .stirnulattal to produce identical 
el<*inen(s of cun.sciou.sness. 

Tile psychouic tht*ory^ based on tht' correspondences between 
couscu)usnvs.s mid inte.r-neuronic phnunnena, suggests that con- 
sciousno.'iH occur.s t*ach time any unit, of junctional tissue between 
indivicfual neurones is twrgiztsl. Units <if junctional tissue are 
tennt'd psychom, ami each psychonic Impnlsti is regarded as a 
single unit of physical t-onsciousne.ss. This theory is now under 
cxiH*riniental investigation, 

Srv, W, M. Alurstoii, “The Piyvhonic Theory of Con.sdousncss,” 
Joiirmi of AbnornttU and Social Payuhulogy (July ^9^6). 

(W. M. M.) 

CONSCRIPTION. Conipulbion as applied to military recruit- 
ment should not Ijo confused with conscription, which entails not 
only the natural obligation of every able-bodied man to defend 
his hearth, home and country against foreign aggression, but the 
establishment of a standing army of short service men entirely 
at the call of the government of the land. Whilst in all such mili- 
tary organizations as the Greek and Roman city militias and the 
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Saxon fyrd compulsion was by natural riprht and tradition, in most 
of the great modern armies il is by law, and in such as do not 
enforce conscription by the inducement of pay, or the avoidance 
of starvation. We thus obtain two main systems of recruitment, 
the compulsory and the voluntary; both are professional, the latter 
in that its men undergo a prolonged training, and the former in 
that its instructional cadre and its corps of oiTicers are permanent, 
whilst the Imlk of its men serve but for one, two, or three years. 
Conscription in its modern sense dates from the French Revolu- 
tion, and was exactly adapted to the environment of its times, 
namely equality of service, liberty of popular opinion backed by 
force, and the fraternity of all classes of society; such were theo- 
retically the go\'erning ideals of this period. 'J'o understand its 
influence on the history of the jyth and 2olh centuries, and to 
trace its future demands a brief survey of military development 
preceding the date of its iriiliation, namely 1798. 

Early History of Military Development.-— The principle 
that every able-l)Oflicd man should a.ssist in the defence of the 
community to which lie belongs held good in fact as long as agri- 
cultural instruments could be effectively used as military^ weapons, 
though naturally weapons of the chase — bow, spear and long 
knife — were preferred. It was the manufacture of armour, a 
purely military invention, which introduced the professional sol- 
dier, and since that early date, lost in the dawn of human history, 
each purely military invention has had a marked influence on the 
militarization of civil life. If the invention was costly, or difficult 
to come by, armies became small and aristocratic, as was the case 
during the middle ages whc'ii armour was oi predominant military 
importance; if cheap and easy, then large and democratic, as after 
the advent of gunpowder. When trade began to become more 
profitable than plundtT, that is after the crusades, occupations 
began to become spccialize<l, wealth was accumulated and forti- 
fications became a necessary safeguard to wealth, trade and com- 
merce. Fortifications demanded permanent garrisons, and as it 
was uncongenial ami beiu'aih the dignity of a military aristocracy, 
or a rich burgher community, to man and protect castle or city 
walls, hired soldiery came into existence, and in time specialized 
into two classes: the defenders and altnrkers of fortresses. It is 
in these troops, rather than in the feudal levy, that the origin 
of present day standing armies must be, sought. As fire arms 
were introduced, organization and training became more compli- 
cated, and in the lOth century we find Machiavelli and Maurice of 
Nassau suggesting the idea of universal service. At this period 
it was reckoned that 5,000 disciplined Spanish troops were more 
than a match for four time.s their number of Burghers, but except 
for Spain, enriched by tim gold and silver of the New World, 
nations were too poor to maintain large professional armies, and 
continued to depend on citizen militia forces and the hire of 
mercenaries. 

With the close of the Wars of Religion in j 648, conflicts be- 
tween nations centred more and more round dynastic (lucstions, 
the object being territorial acquisition, and as such was useless 
without revenue and inhabitants to pay it, as Clausewilz says: 
“The principle of moderation was introduced into the conduct of 
hostilities altogether foreign to their nature.” Plunder and pillage 
were forbidden, with the result that the profession of the soldier 
became less and less remunerative, and armie.s more and more de- 
pendent on the lower strata of society— t hose men who were 
lacking in spirit and intelligence, and unsuiled to earn a livelihood 
in civil employment. Thus it happened that immediately preced- 
ing the ouU)rcak; of the French Revolution, except for a few corps 
d'elileSf the human cpility of all armies throughout Europe 
“reached the very nadir of degradation.” It was time for some- 
thing new. 

The Birth of Conscription- — ^Thc general upheaval which 
followed the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 swept away the 
old royal army of France, and simultaneously initiated the prob- 
lem of national defence. The theory of equality logically led to 
the demand for universal service, and as the majority of the 
people are naturally adverse to risking their skins, universal serv- 
ice was tantamount to compulsory enlistment, 'Ilic proposal ac- 
cepted was a threefold one, namely, voluntary enlistment for the 
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line, all unmarried citizens between 18 and 40 years of age to con- 
stitute the militia, and the rest of the male population to form 
the National Guards for home defence. The last mentioned cate- 
gory proved popular, and 2,571,000 names were inscribed, but 
only 60 out of the 169 battalions of volunteers it was hoped to 
raise were obtained. The result was so disappointing that on July 
11, 1792 a decree was passed according to which every able-bodied 
man was to consider himself liable for active service, it being left 
to the communes to select those who were to proceed to the front 
The means of enforcing this law were so imperfect that not more 
than 30,000 men reached the field armies, and only remained with 
them for a few months. To fill the ever increasing gap.s in the 
ranks, on Feb. 20, 1793 the Convention decreed a compulsory 
levy of 500,000 men, which was so unpopular that thousands de- 
serted their homes, and Vendee rose in revolt. At length in August 
Carnot succeeded in introducing a workable scheme which limited 
liability to service to men between 18 and 25. This was accepted 
by the people, because the class called upon was not politically 
strong enough to resist coercion, and by Jan. i, 1794 

770.000 men were under arras. 

The successes of Bonaparte in Italy, which brought wealth and 
glory to France, as well as the consolidation of political power and 
the revival of trade, brought to the notice of political economists 
the loss of productive energy in compelling highly skilled civil 
workers to enlist whilst those in the ranks were willing to renew 
their contract. This consideration coupled with the fact that by 
the summer of 1798 a renewal of the war with Austria was inevit- 
able, General Jourdan proposed a system of conscription which 
became law on the 19th Fructidor (Sept. 4) that year. “The 
young men in each Department were to be registered in five 
classes, the first consisting of those between twenty and twenty- 
one, and so on in an ascending scale of age to the last class, those 
between twenty-four and twenty-five. The conscripts each year 
were to be drawn from the first class, each subsequent class to 
he called out only in case the first did not furnish a sufficient num- 
ber.” Such were the main clauses of this law which not only ren- 
dered the Napoleonic conquests possible, but which were de.sLiucd 
to influence the subsequent course of European history in a man- 
ner quite unrealized by its initiators. 

Conscription Under Napoleon. — ^Though under the Direc- 
tory this law proved worse than a failure, only 37,000 conscripts 
being obtained out of the required 200,000, when once Bonaparte 
seized the reins of power he forged out of it his tremendous armies. 
At Scbdnbrunn, in 1S05, he said to Mctternich: ‘T can u.sc up 

25.000 men a month” — such was the pivotal argument in his 
theory and practice of ‘'absolute warfare” — the nation was but a 
vast manufactory of cannon-fodder. In 1800, France provicl(‘d 
him with 30,000 men; 60,000 in iSoi; 60,000 in 1B02; 60,000 in 
1S03; 60,000 in 1804; 210,000 in 1805; 80,000 in 1806; So, 000 in 
1807; 240,000 in 1808; 76,000 in 1809; i Go, 000 in tSio; 120,000 
in 1811; 237,000 in 1812; and 1,140,000 in. 1813 — a total of 
2,613,000. These figures are not only interesting in ihemsclves, 
but are indicative of the whole course of European w'arfare, and 
its nature, from 1800 to the present day. The cheapness of the 
musket as a weapon coupled with the democratic spirit of the age 
threw nations back to the primitive idea of military power, namely, 
the nation in arms. The theory that “God marches with the big- 
gest battalions” coloured the entire strategy and tactics of the 
wars of the 19th century, whether in Europe, Asia or America, an<i 
formed the crucial military problem of the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05, and the World War of 1914-18. This theory sprang 
full-armed from out the head of the French Revolution, aiui it is 
of interest to trace its influence on the national life and military 
art of its greatest exponent during the last 130 years of its 
existence. 

The Influence of Conscription on Prussia. — ^NapoleoiV.s 
conquests brought with them the French law of conscription which 
was immediately enforced. Prussia pursued this idea to its logical 
conclusion, and in iSoS “definitely affirmed the principle of uni- 
versal service without distinction of class, or right of exemption 
by purchase.” After Tilsit her enthusiasm was checked by the 
Emperor, but only temporarily so, for she returned to it in full 
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force once her ndversiiry \v:i.s criis}i('‘(i. f’roni 1815 onwards, as 
one writer aptly expresses it. “Army expenditure became the tly- 
whcel which steadied her <lisnr<ramzed ihiaiue." The nationaliza- 
tion of the Prussian army not only stimulated traile, for it had to 
he fed, clothed and ei|iiippefl. but consolidated the nation which, 
since the peace of Westphalia, had heen j^ropinj^ in the dark 
toward the realization of Wallens I t*in's dieani (d a united Cer- 
nianic Empire. Compulsory service Inoit^ht all classes and ranks 
into close intercourse. The arm.y lu'came the n.'ition.d univt'rsily 
in which was ('ultivaled a common spirit. 'Phe heltei class recniils, 
consciously, or unconsciously, instmcieil their sot ial infeiiors, and 
in the e.veieise of these functions niiitually addtnl to each other's 
character and .sympathies. ''Phe intellij^iaue ol the mt-n ri‘atded (»i\ 
their ufliciTS who wt‘re compelled to kee]> pace with the jJti'OfM'ai 
intelieclual movement. .'\s the duration of s<‘r\ice \\as limited to 
thrtM* years, the iej.;imi‘nta! ofTneis had to hecoiiu* in evt ry way 
instructors of their men, with the result that a maj^nilietMit corps 
of otTicer.s was createtl. I)uriii^' the 50 years followin;^ Xa[)oleon's 
defeat at Waterloo, the Prussian military madiint^ se‘parate<l tlu‘ 
wheat from the chaff, yearly turning; out as it did an im rea^iier 
numher of men wliose {ihysieai anti moral traininii; were va.-.tly 
superior to tht‘ imconscripted man of the classes from whom tluw j 
had sprun". This system of national rt't'oiist ruetion tlirouj^h uni- ] 
versal service reached the apex of its ])erfeetion in the .sixties and 
swej[)t all before it in the victories of and 1S70. 

The Causes of Decline. — Perfeetion in war as in peac<‘ is the 
hcrahl of ch*ath. lYussi:rs ^reiitiiess grew out of Jourdan's law of 
C(Hiscrii)lion, and the results of this law readied their zenith at 
Seflari. Since. 1870 a lu'w sodal environment lias been trealt‘(l 
which ha.s vastly iidlutan t'cl the organisation of armies Fir^'t. the 
genera] introduction of coiupui.sory eflucatiou, lia^' largely r<‘plact*d j 
the educative vaku‘ <»f (ompulsory .servite. Sf‘( ondly, ttie enor- j 
nious advance’s in science and indnstiial [a’odudion. witii their j 
consec(uenls — luxur3^ wt'alth and intellectual pur-^uits --hace 
changed the charader of nations, and have rephn ed aeridilturc* by 
manufacture as the key indu.'^try of (ivilised countries. Tliirdiy, 
a still more iin[)ortant t’onsecfueut was and still is the ebanenr in 
the |>ow(T and natun* of weapons themseh'es. 

From 1870 onwards the valin’ of conscription, both a.s a national 
stimulant and a means of military reiniitnu'nl , began to sag. d'hc’ 
pay of the conscript was negligilile, ami, as Iuxurir.-> iiunaMseti, h ’ 
had to be supplemented by small paternal and maternal alhnv- j 
ances, unless the soldier was of the tyiur who could dn*erfully ' 
tolerate acute discomfort and the normal lack td .art in military | 
cooking. The best men refused to n‘'-(*ngage anr] returned to civil 
life, consequent iy inferior soKlier.s had to be promoted to non- j 
commissioned rank, and when invested with aiilbority frequ«*mly i 
abused it; this tended by (li*grees to make uniMTipiion unpopular, t 
Industrialization was at lirst folhwed by a vast incn'ase in the 1 
population, and as years followed, iriore autl more did it betoni(‘ | 
impo.ssihle to aiisorh the everdnereasing numbers of men of mili- 
tary age. *la ail cimHcrii>t armie.s (his htfl to a host of exetnptions. 
which though in theory strictly regulated, in [ir.ictiri^ result <‘d in 
many abuses, the richer cla.sses of men of niiliiary agt; normally 
being able to avoid service, or if conscrii>led to carry out tludr 
duties on easier terms, in sidtu of the.se disabiliue.s, wbldi bircame 
apparent before the century reaeheii its cIo.se, all great 

nations, other than Great iJritain and Aun-rica, placcnl iheir faith 
in conscription, and still fervently Indieved wiih NajHileon and 
Glausewit;? that Ciod marches with the biggest battalions, ami that, 
consequently, numbers of men are the clecidixig factor in war. 

The World War of 1914 - 19 X 8 .--The World War of X914-’ 
1918 was fought out on Ibi.s assurniitjon at terrific cost. Among,st 
the combatants conscription became universal, (ireut Britain and 
America being compelled to adopt it. In ail some 50 miHIons of 
men were conscripted, and the total casualties in killed alone has 
been reckoned at more than 10 millions. What the war cost 
directly and indirectly it is impossible to calculate. Throughout 
its entire duration the Central Towers were outnumbered, yet it 
was only after over four years' incessant struggle that the Allies 
were able to enforce an armistice on Germany. The *dng !)at- 
talions'’ had grotesquely failed as an instrument whereby econom- 


ical victory could be gained There was no Sadowa and no 
Sedan, in place bailies sucli as \ (‘rdun, llu‘ Somnn* and Ypres 
f 1017) were fought to mutual <lc‘stnu lion ;\.x tlie war proceeded it 
became more and more apparent that, as in 170S, it was nothing 
less than a national, let alone miliiary crime to conscript all 
classes of men as if they were one Gas.', and of e{iual value, and to 
fill the trendies, which were liith* more than altars of human 
sacrifice tf) a ilistn^tlited gcnl, with highly skilled medivinics, miners 
and iirob'ssional men. Throughout the war it was sea rc(‘ly realised 
by aim ol the (lenerai Stalls that the ont‘ Lu-eal tadical problem 
was mu to intreasi’ fighting man power, but as far as it was pos- 
sible to <*iiininate the lighting man, the human slop-butt, and 
replau‘ him by a mechanic. In .spite of tank alt.n'k.',, air attacks 
naval attrition and tlieinual atiaiks, it was not realised that 
weapons give blows and men reieive tlnan, *inti that the main 
problem in tattiis is lu)w to gi\e blows wiiliout na'eiving them, 
and not a mere inathein.il ii al (jiK'slion of human tonnage It was 
not gr.is|Hal that ({iiality and not (juantiiy was the [iroblem, and 
so little was this lealisial that, in njio, derinany was denied the 
[)ower to maintain a conscript army, and was cointHdhal to estab- 
lish a voluntary om*, that to rely *111 ({uality, whilst, her most 
powerful land lauany — h'ramc’ — adlua'ecl to bulk numbers. 

The Future. — To thosc^ who c.m lead the jiast and follow 
]ireseiil tendencies, the Intiiu* development of rccrnilmcnl is clear 
and certain, ('on.si rijjt ic 'ii is the mitiiaiy expres.^ion of an agricul- 
tural (fiaiiocracy. and when nations cease to ch^pend on agriculture 
as tlieii* staple industrvdl r.ipidly bemna’s a burden. .An industrial 
democravy livc*s in a totally diCereni v;<^^ld. As miliiary power 
was once ba.scal on tbi‘ number.'- c)f .sturdy yeomen and peasants 
who iould be impre-sed or enhTtc'd, to-day it dejiends on the 
minibc’rs of ‘'lulled mechanic.*, not mdy to mannfactun’ war ma- 
diint'S hut to light tie in. 'Fhe advent of the motor-driven battle 
vidiich* has reini roduc «‘d armour as an cv-'-ential in tactiail organi- 
.sitioa. Another annourt'd au»* iacc-- (lu- great armies of the worid, 
an age ol costly ma(hnle,^ m place of c heap nui.-kcgs, and the ten- 
dency is, con.-ecjnenl ly, oijc' towards ."mall armies in whit.h (luality 
will rc’place tlie (|uantity theory of the* present cannon fodder 
mas.M’.'i. None* but im lust rial po\Vf‘r,* are lik<*ly to vv.age great wars 
with any hope* of smtes.s. for in i-piu* of ail opposition, [^ctrol- 
power is i rails! ormiug arniie." sniely as steam-power trans- 
formed na\i«*s trr*m oSbo cmw.ird;.; (be rcxsult must be the same. 
Whilst too year.4 ago any merchantman could be converted into 
a war.dup at a jew days' notice, to day not all the inerehanimen in 
the world c ou!d fight. <ui equal ifrms, a siiigdt* 1 )readnought. 

'Fhe thi-ury of ton''cnpdoa has run ns tourse, and is lo-day 
gnnviiig out of date. .A few years beuie no conscript army will be 
able to fact* an mgaiiised attat k by armed inottir cars, let alone by 
tanks ami kimin*d vveapt/ps. li will have its sohdy as an army 
of (Kcupaiiom a force of nu'ii which will otiupy a coiupiered area 
but not loncjuer it. Tin’ fighting annie" of the future wall be 
voluntary, highly professional and highly paid, con.secpientiy, com- 
paratively small; this is tht* whole lendt‘ncy of present day 
inilitary evolution. 

bmuonuAturv.- * Henri (.rOrleaus, Due d’Auinale, Lrs ImtiHdbm 
nuUtntn^s fit la Franvt' i oSa;. 'rr:m,. by ('apt, Ashe, etc., i860); 
C. K. M. Konsset. Lrs Voit>aUitrvs r/t/f <’1870); J. Michelet, 

Soi fiats (tv U Rrvalution (1878); L. Jablonski, i/An)ivv jranf^aisa 
it tfarvrs In dy,rs, 5 vt»l. fiSSp-c;,!); (*. von der tb»lf,z, Oas Volk in 
Waffi ft 'IVuns. bv T. A. Ashwcjvth as A A'utwa in Artns, new* eel. 

u/oo, popular ed,, pm-W ; F. N- Maude, Voluntary versus Compulsory 
tirrvke and War amt ///e iVorlirs fjfv <1007); A, von 

Boguslavvski, Dk Lamkovitr von tSj\ hk <f8o.O ; E. d'Hautcrive, 
I/ArmM urns la Hhiolntion (148**4) ; V. <'hriret<m. C(f?n?uvnt Ui Prnsse 
a pr^^parv mi rvvamhv (o/os). AVr also The Ctiinbridgi 

Modern lihiory^ voF. H and 9 (0^04 -00). (J. F. C. F.) 

THE UNITED STATES 

Revolution and War of 1812 . — During th<r Revolution and 
the War of iHxa tJie volunteer system failed to procure the men 
required for military |>urposcs. To .stimulate voluntary enlist- 
ments bounties, consisting of gifts of money, land, and clothing, 
were granted to recruits. Massachusetts and Virginia resorted to 
conscription in 1777. On February 6, ,1778, tw^o-tbirds of the 
authorized Continental Army being unrecruited, Congress recom- 
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mended that the other colonics follow the example set by Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. Washington, himself, wrote to the presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress in 1778, “I believe our greatest 
and only aid will be derived from drafting, which I trust may be 
done by the United States ” The aid extended by France averted 
the necessity for conscription. During the latter part of the War 
of 1S12, when volunteers failed to fill the depleted ranks of the 
Army, Congress considered several methods of conscription, but 
peace prevented dehnite action. 

Civil War. — ^The volunteer system which enthusiastically filled 
the Union ranks in 1S61 practically collapsed in 1862 after the 
president had issued a call for 300,000 additional volunteers. In 
the summer of 1862, the States attempted conscription, but with- 
out success. The Federal Government was then forced to accept 
the necessity of a Federal draft, an obligation the Confederacy 
had already been driven to assume nearly one year before. On 
March 3, 1863, the Enrollment Act was passed, boldly declar- 
ing the liability to military service in the national forces of all 
males, except certain exempted persons, between the ages of 20 
and 45. The law imposed upon the citizen a direct and personal 
obligation to the nation. 

Unfortunately, the principle of universal liability of all citi- 
zens to perform military service was not carried to its logical con- 
clusion; the law was WTakened by provisions authorizing the pay- 
ment of bounties and the hiring of substitutes. I’he calls for men 
were apportioned among the States. If not filled by volunteers 
before a certain date, the deficit had to be supplied by conscrip- 
tion. In order to avoid conscription, each State, and the sub- 
divisions thereof, entered upon a race for volunteers. Larger and 
larger became the bounties. Wealthy communities reached into 
the poorer districts and bought up the necessary manpower. The 
result was inevitable. Riots broke out especially in New York 
city and order was restored only ])y the arrival of troops with- 
drawn from the front. The Confederate conscription law was 
enacted in April, 1862. Jls purpose was to insure the retention 
of the men already in the scirvice as well as to obtain others. In 
its administration emerged the modern theory that the industrial 
organization behind the line was ciuito as important as the mili- 
tary organization. This theory was not successfully applied be- 
cause the army officers by whom the act was administered lost 
sight of every consideration except tlic single one of procuring 
soldiers. 

World War. — ^In 1917 the Administration decided to rely upon 
conscription for the recruitment of the army. In urging the 
passage of the bill, known as the Selective Service Act, the secre- 
tary of war stated “This is no time to tolerate uncertainty in the 
raising and the maintenance of the large numbers of men which 
the present emergency is likely to reciuire nor uncertainty in the 
methods to be adopted for the establishment of an adequate effi- 
cient military service. The bill makes certain the raising and 
maintenance of the required forces with the utmost expedition. 
It establishes the principle that all arms-l>earing citizens owe to 
the nation the duty of defending it. It sclcct.s only those who, by 
reason of their age and physical cai)acity, are best fitted to receive 
the training and withstand the actual hardship of campaign, and 
who, happily, can be taken with least disturbance of normal eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions.” The law was unequivocal in 
its terms. It vested the president with plenary power of prescrib- 
ing regulations which should strike a balance between industrial, 
agricultural, and economic need, of the nation on the one hand 
and the military need on the other, and which .should summon 
men for service in the place in which it should best suit the com- 
mon good to call them. The regulations for the Adminhstration of 
the law were written so as to avoid the mistakes made in the 
execution of conscription in the Civil War. 

The governors of States, the mayors of cities, and the officials 
of counties were called upon to lend their aid in the accomplish- 
ment of registration which began on June $, 1917. Over 10,000,000 
men, between the ages of 21 and 30 years, were enrolled in a 
single day. Later the age limits were changed to 18 to 45 years, 
and the number enrolled was increased to 24,000,000. With the 
registration completed, it became necessary to provide a system 


of local selection boards and to prescribe their procedure in hear- 
ing and resolving claims for exemption. The life histories and the 
most intimate relations of the enrolled men were carefully ex- 
amined and their future status fixed. Questionnaires, which elicited 
detailed information, and physical examinations formed the basis 
of classification. The available manpower was grouped into four 
classes in the inverse order of its industrial importance; a fifth 
group contained those exempted from ail liability under the terms 
of the Selective Service Law. The first class constituted the 
reservoir of manpower, the drain of which for military duty 
would least disturb the domestic and economic life of the nation 
The other classes contained the men whose domestic and indus- 
trial relations were such that their call to the colours should be 
deferred as long as the exigencies of the military situation would 
permit. In order to determine the order in which men were to 
be called to the colours, a great central lottery was established 
in Washington. 2,8x0,296 men were inducted into the service 
through selective service, while approximately 2,000,000 addi- 
tional men, anticipating their call, voluntarily enlisted in the 
Army and Navy. 

The task of selective service did not stop with the raising of 
armies; rather it became more intricate and more highly diffi- 
cult. The cla.ssilication scheme sorted out from the 24,000,000 
registrants and placed in the Army those whose withdrawal from 
domestic and industrial connections would create the least dis- 
turbing elfect upon the current of national life. But the remainder 
far outnumbered those who went to the fighting forces. The 
efforts of the residue, the deferred classes, which formed the great 
army behind the lines, had to be directed so that they could con- 
tribute most effectively to the fighting forces. How to mould 
this vast group of manpower, how to weave its energies into the 
general pattern of national effectiveness, attaining a maximum of 
war-time production and a minimum of peace-time disturbance — 
these were the problems, herculean in magnitude, yet susceptible 
of only the most delicate treatment, to which the selective service 
organization had to address itself. lYom the war-time standpoint, 
occupations may be roughly placed in three groups: (1) Tho.se 
enterprises, such as shipbuilding and the manufacture of muni- 
tions; (2) Those enterprises contributing to the general good, 
without which the normal life of the nation would be seriously 
affected and the continuance of which must be fostered to render 
a return to peace-time conditions easy; (3) The non-productive 
employments. The ultimale aim of the system was to eliminate 
useful manpower in the third group, to comb the second to the 
minimum consistent with the pre.servation of the framework of 
normality and to fill the fir.st to the utmost possible limits. The 
whole scheme may be envisioned as an instantaneous destruction 
of the third group, a gradual compression of the second anti a 
constant expansion of the first. 

The Future. — ^Thc value of the conscription method over the 
volunteer method was so clearly demonstrated in the World War 
that there should be no question as to the choice, provided large 
armies are reejuired. The volunteer system always constitutes a 
serious drain upon essential war industries; large numlier.s of men 
whose energies may be of infinitely more value in the imluslrial 
world than on the battlefield will abandon their produefive 
labours. The modern conscription method inventories the nation’s 
manpower. By means of it, the mo.st available men may be drawn 
at such times and in such numbers us rcciuired for use in the 
fighting forces with the least possible disturbance of the economic 
structure of the country. 

In war, as in the industrial world, a modern machine, operated 
by a few men under favourable conditions, may be cai)ai)le of 
greater execution than a much larger number of men unaided by 
the machine. However, war machines now have physical, tactical 
and strategical limitations which prevent universal use of tht'm. 
Mechanical fighting elements of this kind mu.st always mant^cuvre 
above ground. A gun can always be found to destroy the heaviest 
armour. Immobilized, such elements are quite vulnerable. Re- 
placement is slow and costly. Above all, they aloim cannot hold 
conquered ground. This can be done only by men, usually in 
large numbers. A completely mechanized fighting force, there- 
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fore, has distind limitations as to the terrain on which it can be 
employed and as to lime and manner of its employment, it is 
essentially an element of offense. 'Hie use of modern war machines 
will not materially reduce the size of armies in future wars of great 
magnitude and conscription will be as necessary as it has been in 
the past. 

BiBLTOOR-^Pirv.- E. n. Crowder, Report of the Provost Marshal 
General to the Secretary of War (lOuS, loig), The Spirit^ of Selective 
Service (igjo) ; Emory Ui)ton, The Military ToVue of the United 
States (3917). (E- 11 . C'k.) 

CONSECRATION, the art of making anything or anyt)ne 
saccr, Le.f cut off from ordinary use and iiuJuded within the 
sphere of lioly or magico-religioiis things, as a j)riest, a church, 
sacramental elements, the A].iis-hull. {Set' bisiinn, Dkdu'ation, 
PumiflCATlON.,) 

Often consecration is tani amount to uirsing. Holiness is dan- 
gerous and may even involvi‘ social (legia<lalii)n. Earticidar sites, 
rivers, sjjrings, iiills, meadows, laves, rotks, trees, or groves, arc 
holy, and from time immemorial havt‘ been so, as (he natural homt's 
or haunts of gods (u* spirits, e g. i\U. Sinai, Mec«‘a, the ('aj»i{o[. A.- 
a rule their initial con.wcraii(;n goes hack hcvfjnd memory and 
tradition; w'e can rarely seize it in the making. In ancient s(Kit*iy 
certain animaLs, plants, kins, families, were also holy and hound 
up with the god by blood ti(\s or otherwise isSre Toticmism). 
Among the Arunta (.^rc Arunta) we catch the consecrating 
agency at work, 'rht'ir babies are n-inr;! mat ions of spirits which 
quitted a ])Ush or rock passed by the mothers at the moment of 
conception. Each spirit, as it ([nils its nuttjd. or natural liaunt to 
enter the mother, drops a churbiyji, a .slab of stom* or wtical marked 
with the child’s totem and containing its spirit, attributes. 

We catch the. god hiinstdf at tin* work of consec radon in talcs of 
v<;iccs heard from heaven or of birds alighting on favoured h(*;uls. 
At His baptism a dove desceiuled upon Jesus, and one (luitled 
Polycarp'.s body at the moment, of his death, birds are <ommonly 
visible forms of gods, si)irits, or ghosts; tluis the Polynesians hold 
that birds convey from and into their idols the spirits which live 
therein. A mitund conr.cicralion also hallow.s objects fallen from 
heaven, like the idol (jf Artetnis at Ephesus. 

In such cast‘.s the holiness or tabu (qre,) is traditional, or any- 
how not imparted at a given momeul by lummn intervention. 'Hie 
god has not Ikm-h const rainefl or iu\’ited to enter in. Fe{ish<\s alford 
examples of smh constraint or invitation, d'luis a West African 
native who wants a suhmtin (‘alls (Ui a .spirit to enter a rude imagt* 
or other object, promi’^ing it ofterings and wor.shi{>. If a .‘•'pirit 
consents to take up its residence in the object, a Uav his.siug s(/imd 
is heard, and the suhmait is complete, it rci’cive.s a small jjordtm 
of Ihe daily food of its owner, and i.s treated with n^verenre. Sim- 
ilar riles consecrated the vScinilic mnssrhhas or twshs — «‘recL pillain 
of stone in which the. god n^ally liv<*d, ami w’hich wvre. no men; 
images or .symbols of him. {See also BAKTvi^rs. ) Such stone pil- 
lars were usually two in number, as in Solomon's temple ( i Kings 
vii. 15, ci) or in M<rlkarth'.s .dtrine at d'yre, de.scrilM‘d by Herod- 
otus (ii. 4 * 0 - Sonudime.s iz stood together, e.g., in Jos. iv. zo and 
Exod. x.xiv, 4, which passtges may have sugge.sted that Armenian 
rite of founding a church, in which wc witm^ss the tninsilioa from 
a Stonehenge to a church building. 'Pho bishop and clergy choose 
a suitable spot, and erect t 2 large .stones un\vn>tiglit and unpol- 
ished around the central rock of (lie altar, and on th(*sc the walls of 
the church are laid. In Arnufnia and the Cauca.su.s the cult of such 
sacred trees and pillars p;i,s.s(^d without break into that of the cross^ 
which was generally mridt^ of the wood of a sacred tree, brought 
into church, and hallowed with prayers, washing and anointing. 
Ever after Christ's spirit i,s enshrined in it; it cures disease* drives 
off demons and wards off wind and haih Animal victims are sacri- 
ficed before it, as in old days before the sacred pole or pillar, and 
it, is worshipped and adored. In Hindu and classical Koman cult, 
objects used in worship may themselves be adored. 

It is not always easy to mark off consecration from inspiration. 
Thus in, New Zealand pdest* by repealing charms, can cause 
the spirit to enter into the idol ... it is the same atm or spirit 
which will at times enter not the image but the priest himself, 
throw him into convulsions and deliver oracles through bimJ* 


(Tylor, Prifnilk't' Cull tire, ii. 1 T1 * however, best to restrict 
the UTiii ‘‘conferral ion" lo caM‘S Vviiert; the spirit fails on a person 
not automatically or iint‘xpecii'(ily. Imt b3* some kind of ritual or 
prayer, a.s (i ) iriowing, as in John x.\'. .ij. In the rite of laying 
hands on an ei(‘Ct the bi.shop of the .\rmenian Taulicians blows 
three times in the fact* of tin* newly onlained. The impure spirit 
is blown out and the pure blown in. { 2 1 Laying-on of hands, as in 
coiitirni.at ion and onlination. ) Branding or signing the person, 
es[)ecially on the foivliead. with the sacreil em])lem. So a Hindu 
{»aiuls lii.s taste emblem t>ii Ids ftnadiead, and a, fugitive slave in 
anci(‘n( mice marked with sacred stigmata in a temple 

could iK»l be redaimed l>\' the ma^it'r. lit; belonged to the god! 
.Vn inniiiiu.tte oi)i{‘ct may also be (bus marked. (4 ) Use of a name, 
dhe iinocalion of a pu^verful name t>v(‘r a tliimr or pennon brings 
him or it wit tun its sphere ol inllu'aut*, and actually communicates 
thert'to the demoniac or supt rnatural power wielded by the owner 
t>f the naiiu*. (See Xamj-. ) 

.\mulets, im lulling various ornamenLs. etc., .‘^tamped with divine 
{‘niblems or otherwise hallowtal, tommunicate their holiness to the 
wearers, ('iir^'ing 1^, e([uall\' with coii.secralion, a tabu imposed 
(III .1 thing or {it'r-'tni It may ])t‘ nott‘(l in con.secration how nicely 
the taboo or conta.girm, w'hether of htdim'ss or unhoiine.ss, can be 
loeali/t*d i\ Crmadian buried his wifi* in a pltK he had bought in a 
(.atholic ternetery. Pre'i*ntl>’ In* died al.-^ti, but without the sacra- 
ments, for he had ciinnged Ids n*ligion. His executors ignored the 
protests of the (kUlndic cl(*rgy anti burii*d him in the Svime grave. 
Ultimattdy thi* hisliop <‘f unable lo get a mandamus from 

tht* Kngli.sh pn\y council io <li\imer him, solemnly deconsecrated 
th(* ground down to tht* (‘slinnited dt*pth of the lid of the wife’s 
I olTm. Last \y, u classit al moth* of coveecrat ing ])crsons, or winning 
or reinforcijig iludr holiu"^s or I:inshi[) with llie god, is the sacri- 
ficial <»r .‘iricramenlal nu^al. (See SA(a{AMi;N*'r and Sacrifice.) 

i»inj.io(5RApnr.* > For ('hri tian ril(“; of t oiNct'nition. see J. Goar, 
Kuchtdocion L. I niehe.’ne, Orieynes du ndte chretien ^880); 

H. A. Wil'on, The Geladan Sat rantenittry (lag.;); M. Magistretti, 
MtmumetUa veteris JJiuryjae Ambrodanae, I'ontiUeale (Milan, 1897); 
.M.arv U. K.inesl»*y, S’t)ie\ an ihe /''••/A 7 orc of the Fiort frSoS) and 
Afritan Studir< (jgoi*; Robert -on Smith, Religion of the 
Semites (loott ; E. B. Tvli^r, Primitive Cidturr (loo.O ; L. R. Farnell, 
The JCveliftho! of Reliiyon F. r. ('tuiybearc, Rituak 

Arntenionan iKioO : J. H. Fru.^er, The (Sdilen Boupji: C. Haddon, 
Fetichism and Maeic ( tijoo, l>ibl ). A. Van Onnt*p, Rites dfi Passage 
{ looo) ; W. Waidi* Fowler, Fvpnintce of the Roman People 

(lOii); Roman F sav, (lo.’u) ; R. S. R.ittrnv, Ashanti (1923), 

CONSEIL DE FAMILLE (“family councir’L in France, 
an imslitution for the proti^ctiou of the intere.sts of minors. By 
llio Code (’ivil (art. ^oy-.^io) it i.s composed of seven members; 
ilie local justic e of the peace is the presiding olficer. The other 
.^ix inenihers must be rehitions of the minor, cho.sen from the 
mother's and fatht*r*s .skie. of the family rc.spcct ively (three on 
(*ach .siflt*}. Idvt; members make a (|uorum. The council has 
powtT to appoint a guardian to the minor; to authorize marriage 
(»r oppo.^ic it; to audit the aceounl.s and dmidc questions concern- 
ing the minor's estattr. The French family council is founded on 
Ihe Rmnaii Law ol Tutelage;. 

CONSEQUENS is the Latin form of ^Vonsequent,” and 
means ‘That winch follow.s." ft.s correlative term is “anlccedenC 
that which precedc.s. In logic both terms arc used with special 
refcrenct‘ to Uu* hypothetical or conditional judgment or proposi- 
tion. Such a proposition lusually (i.xpre.sses a connection between 
a conditiou and a result. The coiuiition is commonly expressed 
rn-.si, the conset]iu;nt LsL The general form is If Af then 
where A istaiuls for the conditiou or anidcedent, and C for the 
re.suit or consuquent, c.g.* If U rains the streets are wet; If e 
triunfik is equilateral, then it is cqumni^ular. Now if a given 
hypothetical proposition is true* its consequent must be realized 
when<*ver its antecedent is. On the other baud, the consequent 
may in some cases be realised or brought about in other ways than 
that indicated by the antecedent. Streets, e.g., may be sprinkled 
by water-carts instead of by rain. It is therefore not legitimate 
to argue from the inith of (he consequent (say, the streets m 
wet^ to the truth of the antecedent (say, it is, or has been, reiff- 
ifipi). Such tm inconcIufiiv<? inference is laiown as the FaUacy cj 
cameqmns, or simply Cofmquens, 
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CONSERVATIVE PARTY. In Great Britain, the name I 
of the successors of the Tories (ivc Whig and Tory). J. W. 
Broker popularized the term in an article in the Quarterly Review, 
Jan. 1S30, but the name had already been used by Canning at a 
city dinner as early as 1S24, and Greville had written in his diary 
on March 14, 1S29, “Ilerries told IJyde Villiers that their policy 
was conservative, that of the Whigs subversive.” For some lime 
it was only used sporadically, and many of the old Tory regime 
disliked it. The term ‘‘Tory” has, in fact, never quite fallen out 
of use, and has been commonly retained by many modern Con- 
servatives who wish to emphasize that theirs is a constructive and 
positive policy of constitutional as opposed to radical reform, 
and not merely one of letting things remain simply “as they are.” 
After the Reform act of 1832 associations known as “Consti- 
tutional” or “Conservative” multiplied throughout the country; 
and a “National Union of Conservative and Constitutional As- 
sociations” formed a confederation in 1867, in alliance with 
the work of the central Conservative office under the Party 
whips. It was, however, unlike the similar Liberal “National 
Liberal Federation,” under the control of inlluential people who 
were loyal to the central office. In this respect the Conserva- 
tive Party, as an internally loyal party, had some advantage 
in organization; and such independent outbreaks as that of 
the “Fourth Party” (in the Parliament of jS8o), while stimu- 
lating to the central ollice, may be said to have applied a useful 
massage rather than to have led to any breaking of bones; while 
the Primrose League and any similar new bodies, acted as co- 
operating agencies. Gladstone’s proposal of 'home rule for Ire- 
land in 1SS6 resulted in a great accession of strength to the party, 
owing to the splitting off of the Liberal Unionists from the Liberal 
Party. From this time the term “Unionists” began to come into 
use, to signify both the Conservative and the Liberal Unionist 
Parties; and, as the distinction between the tw^o wings gradually 
grew smaller, to signify the whole p«'irty. 

For ten years prior to igod the Conservatives, in close alliance 
with the Liberal Unionists, were continuously in power. In 1903, 
however, Joseph Chamberlain raised a new issue by promulgating 
his policy of tariff reform. Tariff reform split the Unionist Party, 
as home rule, 20 years before, had sj)Ut the Liberal Party, though 
neither so fundamentally nor so permanently. Nevertheless at the 
general election of 1900 the Unionists suffered a crushing reverse, 
and the Liberals came into power, fettered only by the still co- 
ordinate authority of the House of Lords. To curb the Lords they 
introduced (April 1910) the Parliament bill, which the Unionists 
stoutly but unavailingly opptised. In November 1911 the 
Conservative Party was compel Ie<l, by the yesignatiou of Mr. Bal- 
four, to elect a new leader. The industrialists and protectionists 
urged the claims of Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamlierlain; the old 
Tories, the churchmen, and the country folk, jircf erred Mr. Walter 
Long. Ultimately both stood a.siiic in order to secure unanimity, 
and the choice of the party fell on Mr. Bonar Law. 

Leadership of Bonar Law^Thc choice proved a happy one, 
though the new leader’s powers wore displayed to much greater 
advantage in the House of Commons than on the platform. His 
leadership continued until his resignation of the premiership, after 
only a few months’ tenure, in 2923, After the passage of tlic Par- 
Mament act in April 1912, Mr. Asquith introduced and ulliraatedy, 
by the aid of the Parliament act, carried a home rule bill Mean- 
while Ulster was preparing to resi.st forcible disjunction from the 
United Kingdom, and behind Ulster stood the bulk of the Unionist 
Party. But by that time the issues of European peace and war 
were hanging in the balance. Party controversies wore instantly 
put aside, and the Conservative leaders promised, in the event of. 
war, the whole-hearted support of the party to the Government. 

The War Period.*— That promise was fulfilled in the letter and 
the spirit In May 1915 Mr. Bonar Law and other Conservative 
leaders joined forces with the Liberals and Socialists in an admin- 
istration formed to conduct the War to a successful issue. But the 
issue was not yet; victory tarried; public dissatisfaction grew; in 
Dec. 1916 a political crisis supervened and Mr. Asquith resigned. 
Mr, Bonar Law was invited to form a government but declined, 
and chose instead to serve as chancellor of the Exchequer and 


leader of the House of Commons under Mr. Lloyd George os 
premier. A new coalition of the three parties ensued, and was 
maintained until the conclusion of the Armistice (Nov. ii igiS). 

Post-War Changes. — ^The long parliament was at last dissolved 
(Nov. 1918 j and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law jointly 
appealed, as leaders of the Coalition, to the new and vast elec- 
torate created by the Reform act of loiS. The country gave them 
an overwhelming majority and, as spokesmen for the nation, they 
attended the Peace Conference at Paris. After the conclusion of 
peace the cohesion between the two wings of the Coalition mani- 
festly weakened. A considerable section of the Conservative Party 
became increasingly restless under Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, 
and after the concession of dominion home rule to southern Ire- 
land (1921J, the “die-hards,” as they were termed, decided that 
when the inevitable appeal to the country came, they would make 
it as Conservatives, safis phrase and under their own leaders. Mat- 
ters reached a crisis on Oct. 19, when a meeting of Conservative 
M.P.’s held at the Carlton Club, decided by 187 to 87 voles, “that 
the Conservative Party, while willing to co-operatc with the 
Liberals, should fight the election as an independent party, with 
its own leader and with its owm programme.” 

To this result two speeches largely contributed. One was a 
singularly direct, manly, and courageous speech by Mr. Stanley 
Caldwan; the other was a firm declaration by Mr. Bonar Law, who 
had been reluctantly persuaded to emerge from retirement and 
head the revolt against the Coalition. But it was a soldiers’ battle ; 
the victory was that of the rank and file, who for the last two years 
had been increasingly suspicious of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy. 

The die w’as now cast. The Coalition was smashed; Mr. Lloyil 
George resigned and Mr. Bonar Law became prime minister and 
the head of a purely Conservative ministry — the first since 1905. 
The electorate showed its confidence in the new administration by 
returning (Nov. 1922) 344 Conservatives as against 53 Asquithian 
Liberals and 61 National (or Lloyd George) Liberals, and 242 
Labour-Socialist members. The parliament elected in Nov. 1922, 
on the cry of rest and recuperation, was short-lived. Mr. Bonar 
Law was compelled by illness to resign in May 1923. Who was to 
succeed him? Length and distinction of service, great experience, 
intellectual endowments — ^all pointed to Lord Curzon of Ked- 
leston. The King, however, decided that a peer premier was, 
under the circumstances, impracticable, and his choice fell on Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. 

The new Government did not last long. Mr. Baldwin, convinced 
that only protection could provide a positive cure for unemploy- 
ment, asked the country (Nov. 1923) to (mdorse that convictiozi. 
At the ensuing general election the country declined. The Liberals 
and Socialists combined to turn out Mr, Baldwin’s Government; 
the Labour Party look office on Liberal sufferance, but in the early 
autumn of 1924 became involved in irretrievable difficulties and 
appealed to the country. The country showed even less liking for 
Socialism than for protection, and Mr. Baldwin achieved a victory 
almost national in dimensions. The new parliament contained 
nearly 420 Conservatives and 151 Socialists, while the Liberal 
Parties were in the aggregate reduced to 40. Mr. Baldwin, rightly 
interpreting the verdict of the country as a call to the union of all 
constitutionalists, included in Iiis new ministry not only those 
Unionists who, like Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, 
had gone into temporary exile with Mr. Lloyd George, but Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who for nearly 20 years had l^ecn a member 
of the Liberal Party and now took office as chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Though defeated in the 1929 election, the Coiiscrvalivts 
and the National Government won a decisive majority in that of 
1931 and again in 1935. (See English History.) (J.A.R.M.) 

CONSERVATOIRE, a public institution for instruction in 
music and declamation. The name conservatoire ha.s come to be 
used not only of the French institutions to which it properly ap- 
plies, but also of similar establishments in other countries. In the 
United States, however, the anglicized form “conservatory” is 
employed, a form far more satisfactory from the point of view of 
linguistic purity, but difficult to adopt in England, where the word 
has long since meant something quite different, to wit, a particular 
kind of greenhouse. The Italian conservatorios were the earliest, 
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and originated in liospiials for jhe rearing of founclilngs and 
orphans in which a niusiral oducalion was gi\-en. The first to whiih 
a definite date can be assigned is the Coiiservatorio di vSantn JMaria 
di Loretto, at Napdes, founded by Ch’ovanni di Tapida in 15,^7* 
Three other similar schools were aftia'warcls established in the ( it>% 
of which the Coiiservatorio cli Sant’ Onofrio ileser\’es spetial men- 
tion on account of the fame of its teachers, such ns Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Leo, Durante and I’orpora. 

The celebrated conservatoire of l^iris owes its origin to the 
£c()le Royalc de Chant et do Declamation founded by Laron de 
Jireteuil in for the pur])os<' of training singers for the opiTa. 

Suspended during the stormy periotl of the Revolution, its place 
was taken by the Conserval oin* de Musifim*, rstabli.'^hecl in I'/O^: 
on the basis of a school for gratuitous instruction in military music, 
founded by the mayor of Paris in 17(12. The plan and stale on 
which it was founded had to be modilh'd more than once in suc- 
ceeding years, liut iindin* tlni sucti'ssive dina'lion ul ianimmt 
musicians, including Cherubini, Aiibia*, Ambioisi* Thomas and 
Gabriel Faure, it thereafter occupied, as it t'ontiiuie'' to do. a lore- 
most i)lace among institutions of its kintl. Gf other Fhiropean (on- 
servatoires of the first rank may be iiann'd those of Berlin, the 
famous iJochschult! fur Musik, founded in rSog, and long direeft^d 
by Joachim; of Vienna, founded in 1817; of L<‘i])zig, which as- 
.sumed such importance in the days of IMimdelssohn, by whom it 
was founded in of Brusstds, fouiuU'd in and icmg pre- 

sided ovcT by the; celebrated I'eli'^; and of (’oic»gne, founded in 
i8.p); to mention but a few. In Knglanrl the. fumtions of a con- 
servatoire have, lieen discharged by the Royal Academy of Music, 
of London, founded in tS22, which rc'ceived a charitn* of incorpo- 
ration in iS^-jo, tht‘ Royal ('oll<‘gi‘ of Music (iSiLO, the* Guildb.'dl 
School of Music and similar in.stitulions. In the I’niled State.s the 
leading teaching institutions include th(^ National Conservatory of 
Music of America, foundi'd in Xew York in 1HS5, of which 
Dvorak was director for a time, th»* Inslituie of Musical Art and 
the American Jastilute. of Api>lb‘d Music, inuh also in Xew York. 
Other well-known Am(*rican estabiishm<*nls are the Peabody (Con- 
servatory in Laltiniont (i.StiS), the Chicago Musital ('ollegc^ 
('1861;), the (Cincinnati C'olIt*ge of Music (i.'s7.S), and the New 
England Conservattiry of Mu.sic in Boston (1.S70). 

CONSERVATOR, a titl(‘ given in the middle age.s to various [ 
officers, such as those apiiointed by tlu^ couruil of \Vfiriil>urg in | 
i:iS7 to protect th(» privilege's of certain rt'Ii.gious p<*r^on^, tht' 
guardians of academic, rights in Iht* University <;f !*aris, riTtain 
Rcmian magistrate.s as late ha tin: i()th century, or the t'o}tsvrvati^r 
JudaronuH, who was enjoini'd to look after the Jews of the county 
of r^roveiice in 1424. By the statute 2 Henry V. then^ wa.*- ap- 
pointed a con.servattir of truci' and safe coialucfs in eacli English 
seaport “to en<iuire of all offences done against the kings trine 
and safe conducts, upon the main sea, out of the liberties of thi‘ 
cinque port.s,” In Scotland the con.stTvator <if thi* nuUni <(\ i ^03 » 
had jurisdiction to settle the disputes and proteM the. rights m' 
Scottish merchants in foreign ports or places of trade. In Eng- 
land the conservators of the jicacc (citst<Hlt’S parh) wt*re the 
precursors of the moch'rn justices of the peace. Stubb.s traces 
their origin to the assignment of knights, in 1105, to enforce the 
oath 10 preserve the peace which Kichanl I. ordered to j>e taken 
by all persons alxive the age of 15. By the siatuU' 1, Edward III. 
conservators of the peace were appoinuxl for each county to guard i 
the peace and U) hear and det.erminc felonies. The oAute was 
reconstituted by the parliament of 1327, and its powers were 
extended in 1560. Frona the sovt^eign and the lord chancellor down 
to the justice and the village constable, all w'ho have to do with 
the repression of crime are included within the general term of 
conservators of the peace. As commonly used nowadays in Eng- 
land the term conservator is applied only to the guardian of a 
museum or of u river (see TnA.vfKS). 

In some countries the registrar of laud transfens, etc., is called 
conservator. 

CONSETT, an urban district of Durham, England, u m. 
S.W. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne by a branch of the L.N.E.R, Pop. 

12,251. It is the centre of a populous industrial district. 
At Shotley Bridge a colony of Cierman metal-workers, making 


swonli? and knives, was «.‘st:ihli''hi*d in the 17th century. Metal- 
working, iron Miieiting, furnace building and the production of 
coke are importani. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, a 1 )orc»ugh of ^Montgomery county, 
I’ennsylvania, U.S A., on the S( huylkill river, i jm, NAV. of Phila- 
dtdphia; served ]>y the Feiin.-yivania and the Reading railways. 
I’he population in kjjo was S.qSi ; in [(3,^0. 10,815 by the Federal 
census t'onshohocken has st'vt'ral lolling milks and iron 
foiuulrie.s, and also manufacture.^ cotton and woollen goods, bot- 
tl(‘.s, [>ai)er bhre, caskt'ts, it'iitific :md suigical instruments, and 
candy, 'rin-re are stoiu' (piairies near by. Acro.ss the river is 
the [lorough of West C'cmsludiodam (popuiaiion iqeo: 2,331) 
which Ihis tarp<*t fattories and woollen mills. Conshohotken is an 
Indian word nu'aniiig ‘‘i>Iea.<aiit valley.” 'I'he liorough was settled 
about iSjo and incorporaletl in 1.S50. Until 1S30 it was called 
Matson’s f'ord. 

CONSIDERANT, VICTOR PROSPER fi 8 oS-i 893 ), 

b'rendi so<iali-.{, was born at Srdiiis (Jura) on (3ct. 12, 1S08. 
I'kluiated at tint Ktole Folyiei lmi((Ut‘ in Paris, he entered the 
Freiuh army as an engineer, ri.-^ing to the rank of captain. He 
re'.igned his comniis'.ion in 1 S3 i . in ordt'r to <it‘Vole hini,self to 
advaruing the dot trines of Erarn^ois Fourier. C)ii the death of 
Fourier in 1S37 hi* lu'ianu* tiu* m kiiowlt‘<lgt‘d head of the move- 
ment, and look charge of [m Phnl<i)t\.:t\ tin* organ of Fourierism, 
lie also estal)li-ht*il pluiUiUift's' at (’onde-sur-\’e.sgres and elswhere. 
During this iieriod Ik* published his DrsiiiU'r sociule ( 1834--3S), 
undoubft'dly tin* nv>st abb* and most importani work of the 
b’ourierist .school Alter the rt‘volntion of 1S4S he was elected to 
the C'onsi it Lu*nt As^mibls* b>r tin* (le[»annirat of J-oirot, and in 
i.s.|o to the Legi-‘Ialiv<* .'\.-^(*iubIy for the* <b‘[)art inent of the Seine. 
(Ymsiderani’s share in the ”demonstra( ion" uniler the leadership 
of Ledru-RoIIin on Jinn* 13. ispj. made it ne«t‘ssary for him to 
leave F'raiiee, He nnub* Brussels his head<iuarl(‘rs and from there 
i made his vi.'^it.s to Aim'i'ica. On tin* se^ornl of the.se visits he 
founded at San .*\nt(jnio, Tt-.’cas, the short -liv(*d communistic 
t'olony of T.a Reunion. Ih* returmal to Pari.s in 1869, and died 
there on Dt*c. 27, iSo-n Tin* nmst inqiortanl of (bmsidcrant’s 
other writing.s were* Exposition du systPmc de Fourier (1845), 
Prineipes du Si>r Lilts we frS.|7L Tiuhwie du droit de propriete 
et du droit an traioil (18483. 

See Mme. C'oignet, \brt(tr ('oti'idertint ^ ,\ii vie, stni oeuvre (1895); 
Ik (’ollank F/V/or Condderiini, so vie, ses (rhjon, 1910). 

CONSIDERATION, in the law of contract, an act or for- 
bt'araiue, or ilu* jiroinise thereof, t)Ufrcd by one party to an 
agreement, and tna-epted by the other as an inducement to that 
other’.s ad or promise {f’uUockon Coniraet), Consideration in 
tiu* ieiral .sense is esseniial to the valiclity t)l every contract unless 
it is made in writing undt'r seal. The nu‘aning of the word is quite 
accijndely expre.ssed by a phra-^e useti in one of the earliest cases 
on (h<* subject — it is stric tly a (luid pro quo. Something, whether 
it lio in the natun* of an act or a forht*ar:ine<% must move from 
one of the partie.s in order to .stii)port a f)r(iinise. made by the other. 
;\ mere promise by A to give soint'thiug to B cannot, lie enforced 
unless there is .some cotisi<l<*ratIon '‘moving from B.’’ While evety 
(ontr.'ict require.H a ('on.sifk'raficm, it is held that the court will 
not iiK|uire into On: adetpiacy tlu'reof, but it uuisL bo of some value 
in the eye of the law. It mu.st. akso be legal, an(l it must be 
eifhor jjresent or future, not past. “Valuable consideration” dif- 
fers from atuSiiy which was rccpiired in the Roman hiw of con- 
tracts, .since this, the reason, such as affection or moral duty, 
was Huffident to make a contract sustainable. In Scots law a mere 
promise without ciinsideration is enforceable. See Contract. 

CONSIDERATION MONEY. In the transfer of stocks 
and shares, this is the amount of money stated on the deed of 
transfer ii% being paid by the buyer to the seller. If shares are 
.^old on the Stock Exchange, however, it by no means follows that 
the seller will find named on the transfer the sum for which his 
stockbrt)kcr sold the shares, and which was stated on the stock- 
broker’s contract note. That is because shares may change hands 
several times during a stock exchange settlement period, and, 
under the Stamp act, it is the amount paid by the sub-purchaser 
which has to be stated ou the transfer for the purpose of assess- 
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ment of the transaction to ad valorem stamp duty. 

CONSIGNMENT, generally, the delivery or transmission of 
any person or thing for safe custody, e.g , of a malefactor to prison, 
or of a horse to the care of a groom. In law, consignment is used 
for the sending or transmitting of goods to a merchant or factor 
for sale. The person who consigns the goods is called the con- 
signor, and the person residing at the port of delivery or elsewhere 
to whom the goods are to be delivered when they arrive there is 
called the consignee. Consignation as used in the Code Napoleon 
and similar systems means i)aynient into court. {Sec Affreight- 
ment ) 

CONSISTORY, a term which, like many other expressions, 
has undergone a regular evolution in the course of centuries. It 
was first applied (from Lat. ccnisistoriiim, literally, a standing 
place, hence meeting place) to the audience-chamber in which the 
emperors received petitions and gave judgment; it soon came to 
mean also the persons who look part in the deliberation, and, by an 
extension of meaning, a tribunal or jurisdiction {see Du Cange, 
Glossarimiy s.v.). But the expression has now long been exclusive- 
ly applied to gatherings of ecclesiastical persons for the purpose of 
administering justice or transacting business. 

In the Western Church the episcopal consistory was simply the 
bishops’ tribunal, the proceedings of which took a more or less 
strictly judicial form. But the name ha.s disappeared almost 
everywhere; the only episcopal consistories outside England {see 
Consistory Courts) which survive are in Austria and in certain 
dioceses of Bavaria and Germany (sec Veriiig, Kirchenrecht, 
§ i;^9). Thus the name has come to be applikl almost exclusively 
to meetings of the college of cardinals with the pope as president, 
formerly for deliberative puri)oses, hut nowadays purely formal 
and ceremonial, the business upon which they are .supposed to 
meet being discussed and d(‘cided previously; they are now 
merely a kind of solemn promulgation 

There are three kinds of consistory: the secret consistory, in 
which only the cardinals take part; the public consistory, to which 
are admitted persons from outside and a fairly large audience; 
and finally, the semi-public consistory, in which the i)i.shops pres- 
ent in Rome take part with the cardinals, and are allowed to state 
their opinion. The last form is only used in the case of the con- 
sistory preceding a canonization. The public consistory is now 
only held for the ceremony of confcTring the hat on newly created 
cardinals; formerly the pop<!.s used to receive in public consistory 
sovereigns and certain other great person.s, l)ul in this case the 
consistory was not deliberative in form. 

Finally, in secret consistories were discus.sed matters of general 
interest, such as the creation of cardinals, the provision of 
cathedral churches and other higher benefices, — Whence called 
consistorial, — ^thc creation, union or clivi.sion of dioceses, the con- 
ferring of the pallium (fj.v.), and other matters of importance. 
The custom is for the pope to open the meeting by a discourse, 
or “consistorial allocution.’’ Such, for example, were the allocutions 
of Pius IX. against the successive invasions of his temporal do- 
main, or that of Pius X. against the breaking of the Concordat by 
the French government. 

See the Catholic Encyclopaedia, art. ** Consistory,” and for full his- 
^rical information, Bouix, Dc Curia ramunu, pt. ii. c. r. (Paris, 1850) ; 
rlattenberg, Notitia congregutionim, cap. 3 ( lliklcshcim, 1693); 
Cardinal dc Luca, Thcatrum veritatis, lib. xv. p. 2 (Rome, 1671). 

CONSISTORY COURTS, those ecclesiastical courLs 
wherein the ordinary jurisdiction of the bishop is exercised {see 
Consistory). They exist in every diocese of England. Consistory 
courts were established by a charter of William I., which appointed 
the cognizance of ecclesiastical causes in a distinct place or court 
from the temporal. The officer who exercises jurisdiction in a 
consistory court is known as the chancellor and he is 

appointed by patent from the bishop or archbishop. All jurisdic- 
tion, both contentious and voluntary, is committed to him under 
two separate offices, those of official principal and vicar-general; 
the distinction between the two offices is that the official principal 
usually exercises contentious jurisdiction and the vicar-general 
voluntary jurisdiction, (In the province of York there is an offi- 
cial principal of the chancery court and a vicar-general of the 
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diocese.) Since about the middle of the 19th century consistory 
courts have been shorn of much of their importance. Before the 
year 1S58 consistory courts exercised concurrently with the courts 
of their respective provinces jurisdiction over matrimonial and 
testamentary matters. This jurisdiction was taken away by the 
Court of Probate Act 1857 and the Matrimonial Causes Act 
1S57. They had also corrective jurisdiction over criminous clerks, 
but this was abrogated by the Church Discipline Act 1S40. The 
principal business of consistory courts is now the dispensing of 
faculties. The procedure in such is strictly forensic, for all appli- 
cations for faculties, though they may be unopposed, are com- 
menced by citation, calling on all who may have an interest to 
oppose. From the consistory courts an appeal lies to the provin- 
cial courts, i.a. the arches court of Canterbury and the chancery 
court of York. Also, by the Clergy Discipline Act 1S92, a clergy- 
man may be prosecuted and tried in a consistory court for im- 
moral acts or conduct. Under this act, either party may appeal 
either to the provincial court or to the king in council against any 
judgment of a consistory court. 

CONSOLATION, in general the soothing of disappointment 
or grief. In the sense of compensation for loss the word “consola- 
tion” has had a variety of adaptations; consolatio was the name 
for the evening meal given to monks after a regular collation 
“by way of consolation,” and to certain payments made to mem- 
bers of chapters over and above the revenues of their benefices. 
In an analogous sense we use the word in such combinations as 
“consolation prize,” “consolation race,” “consolation stake.s,” 
meaning such as arc open only to competitors who have not won 
in any preceding “event.” 

CONSOLE, in architecture, a corbel {q^v.) or built-in bracket 
{q.v.) whose height is greater than its projection. Decorative 
consoles were used by the Greeks and Romans of the classic 
period to support the projecting cornice over a door, as in the door 
of the Erectheum {q.vS at Athens (completed 408 b.c.), and 
the temple of Vesta at Tivoli (early first century). The type of 
con.sole decoration thus set, consisting of “S” scrolls on the sides, 
a moulded edge with, occasionally, an applied leaf, was widely 
used throughout the Renaissance styles (j^a; Renaissance Archi- 
tkctxtrk), not only for door and window cornices, but also as a 
decoration under window sills and sometimes in cornices or other 



This example Is of glided wood and topped with a royal red marble stab 

positions, such as the reversed consoles used as buttresses in the 
dome of S. Maria della Salute in Venice, begun j()3i. It was a 
favourite form of the baroque period {see Baroque Arciiitkc- 
ture), which treated it with the utmost fantasy. 

In furniture, the word console, or console table, is used to 
describe a type of table supported either upon brackets, like 
consoles, or by legs of similar form, and always designed to be 
placed against the wall. This type of table was particularly im- 
portant in France from the time of Louis XIV. to the fall of 
Napoleon. In almost all cases French console tables are richly 





decorated with carved scrolls, shelLs, llowcrs, wreaths and cN'c^n su[j]Jort (u the better town aiuM uy ^unools. 
masks. During the Louis X\i. and empire periods the design is Advantascs.-y^ITu* advantages ul the con.solidated school 
much more restrained. These console* tables wt*re irerjuently may b<* summarized a.^ lollows: (i; iJeiter classilication and 
of bronze or brass, with marble t(^p.s, and when of wood usually gradation of pu[)ils is mmle possible, and clashes largo enough to 
gilded or painted, except under the empire, wdien they were of stimulate ri\ airy and enthusiasm in tht* work ot the school, 
natural wood with brass mountings. A console mirnm is a king (a) I'iie iiumlier ol grades a teacher must ha.nflle and the number 
narrow mirror designed t o occii’pv (he spa<*e ahow a corjsok* table ol recitations are materially reduced, while th(‘ length of the 

CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS OF SODTK AF- rec'itatiiMis are materialK imreast.-rl (^:;i I'he curriiulimi can be 

RICA^LTD. The (ioklfiekl.s of South Africa ('om(Kiny, founded enriehed by the int rod.uction ot instruction in agricullure, home 
by Cecil Rhotles and rhark*s Rudd, was started largely to exiiltjit eumoinics, manual traiimig, musii, art and nature study. ('4) The 
a concession olUained iiy the latter from Lolu'ugula 'rogetlier with larger sthool unit makes [x'S'^iltle build.ings with betUa* ecjuipmcnt 
the South African (hjld Trust and Agt‘nt y Company and othiT in h(‘at]ng, \entilaiion. liLditiiig and sanitars cc.riveniences; pro- 
undertakings, it was absorbed in iS(,2 by the < 'onsolidnted Cold- fe^sionally traiue'd tt‘a» hers, ami modern tt'aching eciuipmcnt and 
fields of South Africa, Ltd., which in 10*7 had a share capital of sup])lie.s. ( t ('oiisolid.umn niai:(‘.s po-sihie iong(*r terms of school 
£4,500,000 The central administration is in I^ondon, under the than the small di^tritts u-ually (an atlorrl; t)rovid(*s supervision 
chairmiinshi[) of Lord Harris. Subordinate companies aie tlu* ol instnution; and higlier sakiries tor teaihers wliich lengthens 
Goldfields Rhodesitm l'>(‘V(‘lo{)inent Comptiny, and Hk' Coldlields tin* tenure of idhte. (bi Tran.-jiorlation, which is an essential 
American i)evck)pinent Co forim‘d in t<)i r, all the share's in which leatuie of < on^olidat ion. provide^ for tlu* placing of the children 
concern are ht'kl by the; ('oiisoliilatc'd tioldfields rind the South | under the c'.are oi :t n*.^pou:.ible pf*rson in travelling to and from 
African Gold Trust. The American company has hitherto fount! j the school. C; > Knroiment in tht* sthotd is iucr(*a.sed and absences 
its greatest scope in the industrial fu'ld, Ixdng largcdy intc‘re.ac‘d and tartliiic'^s art* ledinecl to the ininiinum. (,S) It brings to- 
in the exploitation of iJOlash and borax in ('alifornia and in thc^ geth(‘r at one pkut* eiioueh pupib to permit of organized plays 
artificial silk industry (<\*lanese). Its mining intc‘rests are in and gam<*s, mrdang it pos^ibh* to utilizt* the etiucative value of 
Colombia (platinum and gold), \VneziK*]a (gold; and iMi.ssouri play which is largely kt-^t lo the: .‘•mail district school. (9) It 
(zine). ctffers to nurd thiltiien ami rural i ommunitic's all the desirable 

Up lo to^O tile Wit walersrand and Rhodesia afforded sufficient cduc'ationai ailv;mtages width the city tliii<!n*ii now' enjoy, 
scope for the comfiany’s mining activities, but as further expan- lU. D A.; W. H. Ha.) 

sion of the goldfields hecaim* iiniitt*cl (he management considc'refl CONSOLIDATION. In militarv* i;mguagt\ the.* act of mak- 
it, essential to extend its fi(*kl and scojie of invi'stinenl to oth<T ing s<*cur<*. againsi c*ntany c <umter-al f at k, grouml or t ivnches that 
parts of the world. The ofijeds of the* company bt'ing limitc'd by haver been capluretl. CoiiMditlaihui is i*Hc*cted in two ways-— by 
its articles of a.ssocialion, it was found expetlient to rc*gisier a the reorg.mizai ion ami .suitable disiribut ion uf the (icc upying troops 
company with wider object.s Atroniingly in loio the “Xew and by the rapitl prtivi.-.ioo ot eni rt‘iM hments. Id a* Consolidation 
Consolidated (ltddfu‘ltls" was ftirmt'd and bi'canie the oiierating ^ndu.^try anti (k»mmeitt‘, c Mi'-Hca-.k, 
company, all its shares being held by the, (Consolidated (ioldfields CONSOLIDATION ACTS. ’Where opportunity offers, the 
Compiany. kiw expresst*d in many .si mutes is somc»tinn‘.s recast in a single 

The same procedure was adopted in the case of the South statute, t :ilk‘tl a (bm-olidai ion Ad. In .settling private acta, such 

Afric-an (iolcl Tru.sf, Ltd., whoso asseds wt‘re transfcTred to the rt*lating to public underiaking.s, common clauses were 

New Gold 1 ’rusl, Ltd. oinbodii'd in .M'parate .statutes, and their provisiori.s are ordered 

Whilst still devoting its main attention lo gold-mining in South to lie, iiu'orpi»r,ited in any private ati of the cic\scnplion men- 
Africn, the C'c^nsolidatc'd Gokltield.s through it.s operating coin[>any tioru'd therein. 

has extended it. s gold-mining ad iviiy to Vem‘zuela, Canada, Wc\sL CONSOLS. An alilireviatiou of Consolidated Annuities, a 
Au.stralia and ('olonihia and lias investments in flu* foji()WTng form <if brilish gtJVt*rnmi*nt .stiu'k which originated in 1751. 
Industrie's: artificial silk { United State.s), oil (Trinidad ami Ru- Previous to tlu* Work! War C’on.sols formed the larger i>orlion of 
inania), Ic‘a<l { Derby.shire ), in.sulating ijroduds (Denmark), plat- iht' funded (, fiir the uninitiated it may be explained that funded 
inuin (C'olombia ami Transvaal j, zinc -lead ( Italy and Franc*/), Ilrit ish d<'l)t usually c'over« that portion of the (k‘bt where redemp- 
copper (Mexico and Veueztudai, tin (Nigeria). (L. (', M.i tinri i.s (‘utireiv at the -caption of the (rovernnienl ) debt of the 
CONSOLroATED SCHOOL, a term U'C*d in the United ! Uiiitc*d Kingdom, but in the prt»gress of the British national debt 
Statc‘.s to designate a school that ha.s been formed by the union \ in the rpth cc'ntury it w.as {k‘c*med ex^xulitmt in.stt*ad of borrowing 
of two or more rural distruis. 1'hough the nanu! is soineijnu‘;i at various retp's of inteivst according to the .state of the*, market to 
used interchangeably with c'entralizt'd schools, the two really i offer a fi.Kt*d rate* of interest . usually or and lenders were 

have different mcMuings, 'fhe movement 10 consolidate the smail ■ given an advantage in the* principal funded. Thus subscri])ers of 
school districts into larger ones had its iH'girming in New Vork | £100 would .scma/liines receive £150 <d stock, Ju i8r5, atthe 
State in 1853 when an act. was jia.^sed entitled, ‘T-nion School i dost* of the Frt*u( h wars, a large loan was raised at as much as 
Laws.'' Massachusetts followeil next with the pa.ssagt* of a Jaw '■ l'^ 7 A in stock for £iod, Thks practice began in the reign of 
iu 1869 permitting the ext)enrij(utv of public money to tran.s|>ort George II. when some port ioti.s of debt. son which interest had been 
children to school, a law originally intendeil to pt'nnif the carry- successfully redut'efl wen* t'onsolidated into y/f, Annuities and 
ing uf the okk*r diildren to central town high .s<*hools. By tvSKo (’on.-^ols as (he annuitie.s were calk*<l, and ofh(rr .stocks of nominal 
the towns were taking advantage of the Juw' to <*Io,st* .small out- low iiUi*re,st rapidly ini‘re;ised under the same practice during the 
lying schools and transport the children to a central town school. gn*at wars. In tiine.s of peace, when nuaiey rates enabled portions 
This movement was acederatod tn Massachusetts wiu*n in of cld>( at a higher interest to ho ('omniuted into stock of lower 

the district system was abolished and th<j town.ship sysiern re- infctre,Mt, it wa.s u.sually itifo (/onsol.*? that the conversion was 
stored in its place. The consolidation movement had .spread to effectctl. In the earlier part of the 19th century, temi^orary 
all the New England Slates by 1890. By this time New Jersey n.^venue. ileficits were sometimes covered hy an is.'^ue of Consols, 
and Nebraska had passed legislative acts that mtide consolidation while Exchequer bills when fundet! have taken the same form, 
possible; and Indiana had started the movement without waiting Consols themselves, however, un<Ierwent a great conversion in 
for legislative provisions. In 1894 Ohio passed a law pi^rmitting 188S, when the existing Consols, and certain 3% annuities were 
the expenditure of public money for the transportation of pupils, consolidated Into one stock, the rate of interest being reduced for 
By 1910 3S States bad enacted permissive legislation, and by 1927 14 years to 2l% per annum and thereafter to 24%. During the 
there were in the United States about 15,000 consolidated schools, first r4*year period, owing to the great ease in the London money 
The consolidated schools vary in size from the small two-room market, the 2}% Consols touched the extraordinarily high level 
school to the large modern school of 600 or more pupils equal of n4, l>ut as 1903 approached, with the reduction lo 
in physical equipment^ curriculum* teaching force and financial interest, the price steadily declined. 
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Consols After 1914 . — In 1014 previous to the World War, 2-\% 
Consols stood at about 74^, Ihe amount then outstanding being 
about £590,000,000. During the war period (as shown under 
National Drbt; British government borrowing in various forms 
completely overshadowed the total of 2\% Consols, which became 
a comparatively small part of the British national debt. Moreover, 
in 1915 the Government issued a 41*;'?; War Loan, partly for cash, 
and partly in exchange for outstanding annuities and Consols, 
when the amount exchanged was reduced to £289,797,000, and at 
the beginning of 1928 the total amount outstanding of clSo. 
Consols and 2-j% and 2\^/o annuities was roughly £300,000,000. 
At this latter date, the British national debt was still in a transition 
period as regards funded and unfunded de])t, but it should be 
noted that in addition to 2^/0 Consols, other British funded debt 
at March 31, 1927, consisted of £739,930,000 in 3^% Conversion 
Loan, £160,000,000 in new 4% Consols (created in 1027 through 
cash subscriptions to the amount of £32,602,000 and through 
the conversion of maturing short-dated bonds to the amount of 
£133,782,000), and £13,640,000, as expressed in debts to the banks 
of England and Ireland, bearing 2l% interest, making the total 
funded debt £3,220,000,000. {See National Debt). 

(A. W. K.) 

CONSORT, in general, a partner or associate, but more par- 
ticularly a husband or wife. The word is also used in conjunction 
with some titles, as “queen consort,” “prince consort.” Under the 
law of Great Britain, the queen consort is a subject, but has cer- 
tain privileges. By the Treason Act 1351, the compassing and 
imagining her death i.s high treason, as is 'also the commission 
of adultery with her. With regard to the acciuisition and disposal 
of property, the incurring of rights and liabilities under contract, 
suing and being sued, a queen consort is regarded as a Jane solo 
(32 Henry VIH. c. 51, 1540; l^rivate Troperty of the Sovereign 
Act 1800). In other words she may sue and he sued as a private 
subject. The queen consort has her own ceremonial officers and 
appears in the courts by her attorney- and solicitor-general. At 
one time she had a revenue out of the demesne lands of the Crown 
and a portion of any sum paid by a suliject to the king in return 
for a grant of any ohice or franchise; this was termed aurum 
regime or queen-gold. Provision is now made for the queen con- 
sort by statute. When the husband of a queen consort dies she 
becomes a queen dowager. A queen regnant, holding the crown 
in her own right, has all the prerogative.s of a sovereign. In the 
four cases of queens regnant in English history, the husbands^ 
positions have each l)een different. When Mary I. married Philip 
of Spain it was provided hy every safeguard that words could sug- 
gest that the queen alone should exercise all the powers of the 
Crown; official documents, however, were to iSvSue in their joint 
names. William JIL occupied the throne jointly with his wife, 
Mary II. The husband of Queen Anne, George of Denmark, who 
was naturalized by act of parliament in 1689, occupied no definite 
position, and differed only from other subjects of the queen in the 
conditions of hi.s naturalization. The po.sltion of Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the husband of Queen Victoria, was some- 
what like that of Prince George of Denmark. A few days before 
his marriage he bad been naturalized as a British subject, and 
immediately after his marriage letters patent were issued, giving 
him precedence next to t.hc queen. He had, however, no distinctive 
title, and the privileges and precedence he received were only by 
courtesy. As the patent which gave him precedence was inopera- 
tive outside Great Britain, certain difficulties occurred at foreign 
courts, and in order to settle these, the formal tillc of ‘‘Prince Con- 
sort” was conferred upon him hy letters patent in 1857. 

CONSPIRACY, in English law, an agreement between two 
or more persons to do an unlawful act, or to do a lawful act hy 
unlawful means. It is not necessary that the unlawful act or the 
unlawful means should be criminal; they need be only wrongful, 
tortious. At common law conspiracy is an indictable mis- 
demeanour,^ but by s. 4 of the Offences against the Person Act 
1861 conspiracy to murder, whether the victim be a subject of 
the Idng or not, and whether he is within the king’s dominions or 
not, is declared also a misdemeanour and is punishable by penal 
servitude not exceeding ten years. Conspiracy to commit treason 
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is treason. It is also interesting to note that the legislature has 
interfered in the case of illegal agreements as to bidding at auc- 
tions, and has made it an olfence for a dealer to abstain from 
bidding for a consideration (Auctions Bidding Agreements Act 
1927). 

Criminal conspiracy may be classified as follows: — (i) To cheat 
and defraud; (2) to injure by wrongful acts other than fraudulent 
acts; (3) to commit any offence punishable by law; (4) to do 
any act with intent to pervert the course of justice; (5) con- 
spiracies or combinations in relation to trade and employments. 
A husband and a wife cannot commit the offence as they are in 
law one person, but they can conspire with a third person. 

Individuals Acting in Concert. — ^Thc most important ques- 
tion in the law of conspiracy, apart from the statute law affecting 
labourers, is how far things which may be lawfully done by indi- 
viduals can become criminal when done by individuals acting in 
concert, and some light may be thrown on it by a short statement 
of the history of the law. In the early period of the law down to 
the i7lh century, conspiracy was defined by the Ordinance of 
Conspirators of 1305: — “Conspirators be they that do confedre or 
bind themselves by oath, covenant, or other alliance, that every 
of them shall aid the other falsely and maliciously to indite, or 
cause to indite, or falsely to move or maintain pleas, and also such 
as cause children within age to appeal men of felony, whereby 
they are imprisoned and sore grieved, and such as retain men in 
the country with liveries or fees to maintain their malicious cntcr- 
prizes, and this extendeth as well to the takers as to the givers,” 
The offence aimed at here is conspiracy to indict or to maintain 
suits falsely; and it was held that a conspiracy under the act was 
not complete, unless some suit had been maintained or some person 
had been falsely indicted and acquitted. A doctrine, however, grew 
up that the agreement was in itself criminal, although the con- 
spiracy was not actually completed (Poulterer’s case, 1611). This 
developed into the rule that any agreement to commit a crime 
might be prosecuted as a conspiracy. 

A still further development of this doctrine is that a combination 
might be criminal, although the object apart from combination 
would not be criminal. A dictum of Lord Denman’s is often 
quoted as supplying a definition of conspiracy. It is, he says, 
either a combination to procure an unlawful object, or to procure 
a lawful object by unlawful means; but the exact meaning to be 
given to the word “lawful” in this antithesis has nowhere been 
precisely stated. A thing may be unlawful in the sense that the 
law will not aid it, although it may not expressly punish it. The 
extreme limit of the doctrine is reached in the suggestion of Lord 
Mansfield, C.J., in i8og (2 Camp. 360) that a combination to 
hiss an actor at a theatre is a puni.shable conspiracy. 

The application of the wide conception of conspiracy to trade 
disputes and to civil questions arising out of contracts for service 
is dealt with under the headings Labour Law, Strikes and 
Lockouts, and Trade Unions. 

The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, — ^The 
criminal side is regulated by the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, which enacted by s. 3 that “an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons to do, or procure to be done, 
any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a con.spiracy, if 
such act committed by one person would not be punishable as a 
crime. By s. 4 of that statute a person employed on the supply 
of gas and water, breaking his contract with his employer, and 
knowing or having reasonable cause to believe, that the conse- 
quence of his doing so, either alone or in combinalion with others, 
will be to deprive the inhabitants of the place wholly or to a great 
extent of their supply of gas or water, shall be liable on conviction 
i to a penalty not exceeding £20, or a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding three months. And by s, s any person wilfully and 
maliciously breaking a contract of service or hiring, knowing or 
having reasonable cause to believe that the probable consequences 
of his so doing either alone or in combination with others will be 
to endanger human life or cause serious bodily injury, or to expose 
valuable property whether real or persona] to destruction or 
serious injury, shall be liable to the same penalty. By s. 7 every 
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person who, with a view to compel any other \ierson to aostain 
from doing or to do any act which such other ]X‘rson has a legal 
right to do or abstain from doing, v/rongfuliy and without legal 
authority, (j) uses violence to or intimidates such other x^erson, 
or his wafe and children, or injures his properly; or (e) persist- 
ently follow’s such other person about from place to place; or 
1^3) hides any tools, clothes or other properly (wvned or used by 
such other person, or deprives him of or hinders him in the use 
thereof; or watches or besets the house or other place where 
such other person resides or works, or carries on I)iisiness, or 
happens to he, or the ap[)roach to such house or plate; or (5) 
follow.s such other person with tw'o or more other persons, in ri 
disorderly manner, in cjr through any .street or road, shall he liable 
to the hefore-inentioned penalties.” 

The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, ic):;, pre- 
scribes that: (i ) It is IktcIw declart'd that it is unlawful for 

one or more ptTsons (whether acting on their own b<‘half cn* on 
behalf of a trade union or of an individual employc‘r or firm, and 
not wit list anding that they may be acting in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute') to attend at or nc'ar a house or 
plat'e where a person resides or works or carries on hllsine^s or 
happens to be, for the purpose ol obtaining or coniinunicaling 
information or of persuading or inducing any person to work or 
to abstain from working, if they so attend in such mmihers or 
otherwise in such manner as to he calculated to intimidate any 
I)erson in that house or place, or to obstruct the approach theredo 
or egress therefrom, or to leiul to a breach of the ja'ace; and 
attending at or near any housi‘ or place in such numbers or in 
such manner as is by this subsection declared to' be unlawful shall 
be ci(‘emed to be a watching or besetting of that house or x>lace 
within the mejining of section seven of the ('onspiracy, and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, 1S75. (2) In this sc'clion the c'xpression 
do intimidate' means to cause in the mind of a pc*rson a reasonalilc* 
apprehension of injury to him or to any member of his family or 
(o any of his dependents or of violence* or damage* lo any person 
or property, and the expression injury’ includc‘s injury to a i)(*r- 
son in respect of his business, oceuiKilion, (‘mployinent or cither 
source of income, and includes any adionable wrting. (3) In 
section seven of (he Conspiracy, and lYotection of Profierty Act, 
icS75. the exprt'ssion intimidate’ shall be construed as having the 
sanui meaning as in this section. ('4; Notwithstanding anything 
in any Act, it shall not be hnvful for one or more persons, for the 
])urpose of inducjing any ptTson to work or to abstain from work- 
ing, to wat(‘h or besc‘1 a house* or jilaco whtjro a [jerson resides or 
the axiprcKidi to such a house* or place*, and any person who acts 
in confrav(‘ntion of this subs<‘ction shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a line not cxce<*cling 20 pounds or to imprisonment 
for a term not (*xcet‘ding three monihs/' It was furth(*r provided 
by s* C: “(4) There shall be adch*<I to seen ion tiv'C of the Con- 
spiracy, and J^rotection of JVoperty Act, 1S75, 1^^^ following pro- 
vision, that is Lo say: — 

df any person employed by a local or other public authority 
wilfully breaks a conlracd of service with that authority, krmwing 
or having reasonable cause to believe that the probablct conse- 
quence of his so doing, cither alone or in combination with others, 
will he to cause injury or danger or grave inconvenience lo the 
community, he shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine 
not exceeding ten pounds or to imprisonmenl for a term not' 
exceeding three months/ A combination of two or more persons, 
even where not expressly provided for, wouUl be punishalvlc as a 
conspiracy, as provided in s. 3 of the act of 1875. (Xj 

UNITED STATES 

The American law of conspiracy is rooted firmly in the English 
common law, the influence of which is plainly disceriul>le in most 
American decisions. In the United States the most important field 
to which the law of conspiracy has been applied is that of com- 
binations in restraint of trade, whether these combinations arc of 
labour with a view to securing concessions by employers or of 
industrial enterprises with a view to price fixing through control 
of production. 

The Sherman Act. — ^In this connection a large body of law 


centres around the Sherman Anti-trust Act of uSqo and the Clay- 
ton Aiili-lru.st Act of i(;i4. 'The first section of the Sherman La^ 
makes every “consjuracy in restraint of trade and commerce among 
the states or with foreign naiions illegal.” Again in the third sec- 
tion it is made an oftence “lo ton]l)me or conspire with any other 
person or persons to monopolize any part” of such trade or com- 
merce. The decisions interprt*! ing the scope of the word “conspir- 
acy” as used in the Sherman i-aw are very broad. A mere tacit un- 
derstanding between persons (0 work lo a common purpose will be 
a conspiracy, 'flu* exchange of traik* iniormation through organ- 
ized channels with a view to inlliieru ing prict‘s through control of 
procliiction maybe a violation. Always a criminal intent, that is, 
the intent to do somelliing forbidden by I he act, must bo present, 
but tht* rc'sult intended is the crileriom and then* need he no delib- 
erate iritc'Htion to vic/late (lie act. A si'iies of acts in themselves 
inrun (‘III \\lu*n taken together may give ri.-,e to the charge of con- 
spiracy, when the ct)llecli\e c‘tu*ct is to limit eommerce or to 
restrain trade, k'urthennoie a person who joins the combination 
or conspiracy aftt‘r its incejition will be equally guilty with the 
originators C*ori>orations, though artifuial, may be guilty of con- 
s[)iracy. Net t‘s.sai*ily lhe\' aet through agents and these agents 
together with the corporal i(»n are re-,ponsible 

The Slu‘rinan Law, being <*iiacted in pursuance of rcdcral au- 
thority, is limited to int(‘istate toinmerct* or eommerce between 
the naiions. but it has b{‘en ht*ld that i‘ven though various de- 
femlants may be engaged exi lusively in intrastate commerce, if 
they conspire to restrain the trade of other persons who’ arc 
engagc'd in int(‘rs(ate'commen i* they will be guilty under the act. 

The Clayton Act undertakes ttj dehne with greater precision 
certain tyiK‘S of con.'<[ara(y or eoinbin.it ion in restraint of trade 
which are punishabh* One of its priiuipal [lurposes was to elim- 
inate as a crinu* under the Sherman Law combinations among 
labourers for the purpose of achieving l<‘gilimate trade-union pur- 
poses To that (uul eertaiu trade-union practices wt*re specifically 
[lermilted. In some inslanci‘s, howevt*!*, tlie.^^e jiractices were lawful 
at common law and thmvforc* also uu(i(*r the ,Sherman Law. Thus 
the Ul.iyton Act to a c onsiderabh* di*gree is simply a legislative 
pron<)uncc*ment of what was aln“ady tin* law (R. P. B.) 

CON SPIRITO fit.), “willi .spirit.” a common direction in 
music, spiritoso having the .same meaning. 

CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD ( i 77d-i<^.’7b Scottish pub- 
lisher, was born on Feb. 24, 1774, at (*arnbe<‘, Fife. In 1795 he 
started in bii,sint*,s.s as a d<*ah‘r in rare books. He bought the Scots 
Ma^\nzhte in i.Soi, and John Leyth'n, tin* orii'ntalist , became its 
editor; in Nov. 1.S02 he* is^lK‘d the first number of the Rdhibur^h 
10 which Lord^Jeftrey, Sir Waltc-r Scott, Henry Hallam, 
and aft(*rwanis Macaulay W'en* lh<* h.'atling c'ont ributors. In 1805. 
jointly with Longman and Co.. Con.stable published Scott's Loy 
of the Lust M'justrcU and in 1K07, Murmion; but in 1808 there 
was a split between C'ouslable and Scott, who transferred his 
bmsine.ss to John Hallantyne am] Co., until 1813. whem that firm 
was in diffuulti<‘s and t'onstable again became Scott’s publisher, 
In 1812 Constable purcha.sed the ca^pyright of the Encyclopedia 
Hriitmnka, adding the supplement ((> vols., iHi 6-^24) to the 4th, 
5th ami 6th edithms {see KNCVCum.'b.mA) ; and in 18/4 he 
bought the copyright of Wavorky, T'he Arm also ])ublished the 
Annual Rc^htcr, la 1H26 Const alilc failttd for over 1250,000, 
through over-speculation, while James liallantyne and Co. also 
went bankrupt: Sir Walter Scott was involved in the failure of 
both firms; but Chmstable s(artc*d busine.ss afresh, and began in 
1827 Constahhds Miscellany of ori^^hwi and select rd workSj B. 
series of original works and of standard books rei>ubiished in 
cheap form. He died on July 21, 1827. Archibald Constable’s 
.son, Thomas fi8ij-8t). was appointed, in 1H39, printer and pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh to Queen Vlcttirla. 

See T. Coruslable, ArrhUmld Constable, and his literary Com-' 
sp<mde 7 Us (3 voK 1873). 

CONSTABLE, HENRY (1562-1 (>13). English poet, grad- 
uated from St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 1580. He became a 
Roman Catholic, hut nevertheless appears to have been in the 
secret service of the English Government in Paris in 1584 ^ 5^5- 
In 1 598 he was sent by the pope to Scotland to indicate the terms 
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on which James VI. would be supported in his claim to the 
English throne, and later he was in the service of the king of 
France. Most of his adult life was spent abroad, and when he 
ventured to visit England in 1604 he w'as arrested. He died at 
Liege on Oct. 9, 1613. Constable has an early place in the devel- 
opment of the English sonnet. His Diana, the praises of his 
Mistress in certain sweet sonnets, by H. which owes some- 
thing to the Diane of Desportes, contained 23 poems, and was 
printed in 15Q2. The reprint of 1594 contains 76 pieces, many of 
them by other hands. Constable contributed four sonnets to Sid- 
ney’s Apolo^^ic of Poetry, and four pastoral poems to England's 
Helicon (1600), one of which, the Shephcardcs Son^i' of Vc 7 ms and 
Adonis, was certainly known to Shakespeare. 

The second edition of Ditina was reprinted by Arber in the Ettf^ltsh 
Garner, vol. ii. ( nS77). Sixteen Spirit nail Sonnet tes attributed to Con- 
stable were found in ni.s. and printed by Thomas Park in Helicon la 
(181S), and another small collection found in Canterbury by H. J. 
Todd was printed in the llarlcian Miscellany (1813). Constable’s 
works were edited by W. C. Hazlitt in 1859- 

CONSTABLE, JOHN Ci77f>“'iS37), English landscape 
painter, was born at East Bergholt in Suffolk on June ir, 1776. 
His father was a man of some property, including water-mills at 
Dedham and Flatford, and two wdndmills, in which John, the sec- 
ond son, was set to work at the age of 17, after leaving Dedham 
grammar school. From boyhood he was devoted to painting, 
which he studied in his spare time in company with John Dun- 
thornc, a local plumber and glazier. While working thus he made 
the acquaintance of Sir George Beaumont, a mediocre painter but 
a keen patron of the arts, and was in.spircd by the sight of 
Claude’s “Hagar and Ishmaer^ and by some drawings of Girtin 
which Sir George possessed. His passion for art increasing, he 
was allowed by his father to visit London in 1795 to consult the 
landscape-painter Joseph Faring! on, R.A. (1 y.-j 7-1821), who rec- 
ognized his originality and gave him some technical hints. He atso 
made the acquaintance of the engraver J. T. Smith, who taught 
him etching, and corrcsi)onded with him during the next few 
years, which were spent partly in London and partly in Suffolk. 
In 1797 he was recalled to work in his father’s counting-house 
at Bergholt, and it wa.s not till Feb. 1799 definitely 

adopted the profe.ssion of t)ainting, and became a student at the 
Royal Academy. The few existing works of this period are heavy, 
clumsy and amalcurish. Recognizing their faults, Constable 
worked hard at cofiying old masters “to acquire execution.” In 
1802 he exhibited at the Royal Academy, and wa.s much helped 
and encouraged by the pre.sidiait, Benjamin West, who did him 
a further service by preventing him from accepting a drawing- 
mastership (offered by Archdeacon FTshcr, of Sali.sbury), and 
thereby greatly stimulating his efforts. The manner of West ap- 
pears strongly in the altar-piece painted by Constable for Bran- 
them church in 1804, but CLiinsborough, the Dutch masters and 
Girtin are the predominant iniiuences upon his landscape, es- 
pecially Girtin in the year 1805, and in r8o6, when he vi.sited the 
Lake District. From 1806 to 1809 Constable was frequently 
engaged in painting portraits or in copying portraits by Reynolds 
and Hoppner. The effect on hiwS landscape was great. He learned 
how to construct an oil painting, and the efforts of the next few 
years were devoted to combining this knowledge with his innate 
love of the fresh colour of nature. 

With the year 3811 began a critical period. He exhibited a 
large view of Dedham Vale, in which the characteristic features 
of his art appear for the first time almost fully developed, and 
he became attached to Miss Maria Bicknell. His suit was opposed 
by the lady's relatives, and Constable's apparently hopeless pros- 
pects drove him again to portrait-painting, in which he acquired 
considerable skill Not until the death of his father in 1816 was 
he able to marry and settle in No. i Keppel street, Russell square, 
London, where a succession of works now well known was 
painted: “Flatford Mill” (1817), 'A Cottage In a Cornfield,” 
and in 1819 “The White Horse,” which was bought by his great 
friend Archdeacon Fisher for £105, as was the “Stratford Mill” 
of 1820. In 1819 two legacies each of £4,000 diminished his do- 
mestic anxieties, and his talent was recognized by his election 
in November to the associateship of the Royal Academy. The 
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scries of important works was continued by “The Haywain” 
(1821), “A View on the Stour” (1823), “Salisbury Cathedral 
from the Bishop’s Garden” (1S23), and “The Lock” (1824). This 
last year was a memorable one. “The Haywain” was sold to a 
Frenchman, was exhibited at the Louvre, and, after creating a 
profound sensation among French artists, was awarded a gold 
medal. In the following year “The White Horse” won a similar 
distinction at Lille. In 1S25 he exhibited “The Leaping Horse’' 
(perhaps his masterpiece), in 1S26 “The Cornfield,” in 1827 
“The Marine Parade and Chain Pier, Brighton,” and in 1S28 
“Dedham Vale.” 

In 1822 Constable had taken Farington's house, 35 Charlotte 
street, Fitzroy square, London, but his wife’s health failing he 
turned his attention to Hampstead. After temporary occupation 
first of 2 Lower terrace and then of a house on Downshire hill, he 
took No. 6 Well walk in 1827, letting the greater part of his 
London house. In 1828 his financial position was made secure by 
a legacy of £20,000 from Mr. Bicknell, but the death of his wife 
towards the end of the year was a shock from which he never 
wholly recovered. His election to membership of the Academy in 
the following year did not lessen his distress: he felt that the 
honour had been delayed too long. His chief exhibit in 1S29 was 
“Hadleigh Castle,” and this was succeeded by the great “Salis- 
bury Cathedral from the Meadows” (1831), “The Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge” (1832), which had been begun in 1817, “Engle- 
ficld House” (1S33), “The Valley Farm” (1S35), “The Cenotaph” 
(1836) and “Arundel Mill and Castle” (1837). Constable had 
long suffered from rheumatism and nervous depression but his 
sudden death on March 31, 1S37, could be traced to no definite 
disease. He was buried in Hampstead churchyard, where his 
tomb may still be seen. 

In May 1838 his remaining works were sold at auction, but 
fetched very small prices. Many were bought in by his children, 
and through their generosity have passed to the English nation, 
as the various national collections testify. Nowhere else can 
Constable's art be studied completely or safely, since forgeries 
and imitations are common and have crept into the Louvre and 
other famous galleries. Much of the power of his work survives 
in the noble series of mezzotints made after his sketches by David 
Lucas, and first issued in 1S33. Though a commercial failure at 
the time of publication, this English Lafidscape series i.s now 
dc.scrvedly prized, as are the other plates which Lucas engraved 
after Constable. Constable himself made a few desultory experi- 
ments in etching, but they arc of no importance. 

As already indicated, the mature art of Constable did not de- 
velop till after the year 1811, when he began to combine the fre.sh 
colour of nature, which he had learned to depict by working in 
the open air, with the art of making a picture, which he had 
learned from painting portraits and copying those of other mas- 
ters. His development was unusually slow, and his finest work, 
with but few exceptions, was done between his 40th and 50th years 
(1816-26). During the last 12 years of his life his manner be- 
came more free, and the palette knife was constantly used to 
apply spots and splashes of pure colour, so that his technique 
often suggests that afterwards employed by the Impressionists. 
Yet his direct influence upon French landscape has sometimes 
been overrated. When Constable first exhibited at the Salon in 
1825 Theodore Rousseau, the pioneer of French naturalism, was 
only 12 years old, and the movement of 1830 was really originated 
in France by Gros and Gericault, while in England the water- 
colour painters led the way. Constable’s death in 1837 removed 
the man and most of his work from the public eye for another 
generation, and he became a famous shadow rather than a living 
force. So Monet and the Impressionists, when they sought after 
the secret of painting air and sunshine, lookcfl to Turner rather 
than to Constable, and in England the eloquence of Ruskin 
pointed in the same direction. 

Since the British nation came into the possession of a large 
portion of Constable’s pictures and sketches, his work has been 
better understood. Though limited in range of subject to the 
scenery of Suffolk, Hampstead, Salisbury and Brighton, his 
sketches express the tone, colour, movement and atmosphere of 
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the scenes rcpresuritec] with unrivalled force :iiid cruihfulnrs^, and 
modern criticism tends to rale their si)OEitaiit‘iiy aht.ve the deiil)- 
crate accomplishment (<!' his tinished works. !lis treatment 
of skies is specially nouihle. Here his early ext)erieiice as a miller 
told in his favour. No orii has j;)aiiUed Kn^^lish ('kiud eUeels so 
truthfully, or used them as a compositional <iuantily with so 
much skill. Thoui^h in looking at natiiie he wa.s deterniined to 
see with his own e}'es and iu>t with those of any foriiKT master, 
he found that the .science of his predoi'essors was ii(‘ca\s.sary to 
him before hi.s sketches could he iran.dattal inlt> larj^e pictures 
la lhe.se pictures iiis \ivid toiH‘.s and fresh <a)l(;ur are f^rafled upon 
the formulae of ('lamie and Kuhens, and it is a common error 
to rej^anl ('onslahle as an opi)onent of Ww ^reat old nia^^lers. iiis 
pictures, like wriiins^s and lectures, prove just the reverse, iiis 
dislike was re.serwd for tin* painters who took their ideas Irom 
other painters instead of |^eitin|.r fluan diriallv from nature. 

(C\ J. H ) 

3 in;Lior,x.Ai‘irv.-“C. R. Le.'Ii<*, Affijfalrs of ihr JJfr of John Con- 
siahlv, RA, (jn<I t’d. ,sid <•(!. iStyO) (Llic che-aial work on lh»- 

subji*cL) ; LufKjsmpc .S'. c.’O'rv, a Sf'r/r, e/ fioty 

7 oCtov/t'.o't|s on Stcrl, hv l>ttvn! innn piilior^s f>ani!t‘tl hv John 

Cniixidhlc, RA. (folio, i'he l:uv,e \v(>rk <*n ('of:\tuhft' and 

his on Lfi}idj,ctip( J\dn!i}it\, i>y C. j. n<dmc:H (1702), 

contains the (nilv < lutniolo^ieal <atai<’;aii‘ <>t ( 'onstalile's p.iinliin'- 
and skiichtis. l-esJu's l)io;u'.i.phy lia.'. b'Tn adnsii.ihls lendered into 
French by Leon IJn:'al;j:etle (ojoK). .S'/v als«t A. Ik (’liamberlain, 
John Constahir ; l.ord Wiinbor, John Cifnstohlt\ R A. unoU ; 

Sir j. 1). fanlon, ('fui\luhlr*s Skofihrs in ()d and ll'n/or rohiur ( 1005) ; 
K, Y, iauas, John ConstafilCf ihc rainier 

CONSTABLE, SIRMARMADUKE (r. i if r-i.SNSj, Knj;- 

li.sh soldier, w\'is de.^cended from a ceitain Robert (d. lord 

of Fl.anihorouKh, who wa.s relalrul to the La<y.>, lun’editary <on- 
stnhlfs of ('hestt'i*, lientt* liu* surrianu* (d‘ the family. A .sun of Sir 
Robert (’onstable (< 1 , r.pSS), Marniadukt* wa.s in Frann* with 
Kdward IV'. in 1475 and with Ilemy VI L in Aft{‘r bein;i 

sheriff of Staffordshire and V'orkshin*. he fotikdil at the battle <d’ i 
Floddim in lie died on Nov. io, r5i.s. 

Sir Marmadukes (idest son, Sir Kobert (‘onslable (c. t.r/H- 
r 5 ,^ 7 )» heli'ual flemry VI 1 . to defeat the Lorni.sli relndn al F>laek- 
heath in In i5.^b, he took part in the rising; known n.s the 

Pilgrimage of finice which broke out in tin* north of Kriglarid. 
He wa.s tried for treason and hanged in is.v- 

Sir Marmadiikcs s(*cond son, Sir Manniuhike (c. t.^So-i 15 ), 
V.'as knighted after the battle of hdodden, and wais at (lie. Kieicl of 
the. (doth of (iold in 15^0. He was a knight of tin*, shire, for Vork- 
shire and them for Warwicksbin*. and w'a.s a luemlnT of the ('ouneil 
of the Norlh from 15,^7 until his death 

Another noteworthy ineinber of this family was the regicidt*. 
Sir William <h>nstahle (< 1 . if>55‘), created a banmet In lOu. He 
fought with the j>arliarnentarian,s at. Kdgidiill ami in 1044 in north 
Yorkshire. In he became governor of ( llouc.ester. lie was 
one of the king's judges, was a memlxT of the council of stale 
under Oomw'ell, and died on June *5, 10 * 5 * 7 . 

CONSTABLE, a title now cimiiued to the lord high constable 
of England, the lord constable of Scotland, the con.stabies of some 
roy^al castles in England, and to cenain exi^mtive legal (dhdais 
of inferior rank in (Jlreat ISrirain and the United States. 

The Byzarrtinc copies sfahnii (Kopnj^ rou trrafJXov} was in his 
origin simply the imperial ma,ster of t.he horse, the head of the 
imperial stables, anil a great olTuer of srate. From the East the 
title was borrowed by the Frankish kirjgs, and during the <.'aro- 
lingian epoch a comas stahtdl was at tht: head of the royal stud» 
the marshals imarescaki) being under his orders. 'Fhe oihee sur- 
vived and expanded in France under the Capet ian dynasty; in the 
xith century the constable ha.s not only the general suj«*rjmend- 
ence of the roy'-al stud, but an important command in the army— 
though still under the orders of the scne.*sch:il — aiul certain limited 
powers of jurisdiction. From this time onward the olhcc of con- 
stable tended, in France, continually to increase in importance. 
Jxt the 14th century, owing to the confusion of his prerogatives as 
the royal lieutenant with his functions as constable, the constable 
was recognised as commander-in-chief of the army. The French 
kings never allowed the office of constable to become hereditary* 
and in Jan. 1637, after the death of Francois de Bonne, due de 


lA’.silignicrcs, Ihu offu'e was .<upprf.'svtl b.y nival edict. 

'Till" jurisdiction i>i thi‘ (on.slablc. kiKKvn a^, the. ronnetablie et 
marri haiLs.src dc Fninco. \va> holt] in icc uniil the nl)olition of the 
office of tcmsiable, when it bet ame a rvjyal tourt, prc'^idcd over by 
the lit'utohin! i^dndnil wdth the Ih'jt-'ttoiii pii> !i( nfirr and the pro- 
curvur dii roi ah ah.sei'-Drs Its si'at s\a^ iilhmalely tixed at Paris, 
as part of the orgaiii-caiion (»f th** parlement. ll.s jurisdiction, 
whi'.li included all military pei.''ons and ca.iises, was somewhat 
vaguely exUuuled to enibraie all ( riiu/s of violence, etc., com- 
niilled oiitsiiU‘ Ihe juri.sdirtion of the t(»v\fi.-.; ii, thus came often 
into coritlict with tiiat of tlie other ro>al <oiirts. 

The doiliit' king^ (d Spain and, lalea* on, tlie kings of Naples 
also, iiad their suibidi with siinii'iv tunctions. 

Ill Friglaiiil the Jitli* of con. tabk* was unknown before the Con- 
que-.t. tlmugh tlu‘ film lions of tiie oifue W( re praitically those of 
ilie Hngledi sto.lUr. in the laws t»f balwinl tin' ('mifessfjr the title 
mn.stable is ineiilioiu'd a.^: the I'n m h e(|uiv:ili‘iit for Ihe English 
hirotoya. After the t'oiKine.st tlie con: table duly makes his ap- 
p(‘araiice as “qiMi'terniasiiT general of the i oiirl and of the army.” 
I‘*roin the fird, liowever, Ihi* title of loustuble wais not confined 
to th(‘ (onstable proper, whose office in llu* reign of Stephen was 
made hereditary iindiT the style of high (ini^tabh^ isce LokdHigii 
('( uxsT.uu.Fj : f<ir under the Norman and .Angevin kings, the title 
sor»n I line to be. loosely applnal to any high military command. 
Its e\teii--it)a to officials ewrvising uvil jiuisdictiou is not diffi- 
cult, to ad'.ouia ior. In feudal .-oci(‘ty, ba^Hed as tliis was on a 
military oigani/at ion. jt i.-» i*:^y to .set* how the niililary jurisdiction 
of (he con.-tables would leiui t(» encrt/ai li (;n that of the civil 
maids 1 rat e.s. d'he origin ul the nmdt*rn diief and iietty constables, 
however, is to lie traied to the SoatuLi of W'im he.ster of 1285, by 
\\hi« h (he national militia was urgani/aul l»y a blending of the 
mililary sy.slem with tlu* t <>n>tiiution of lJu; .shirt'.s. Under this act 
a chief nr high <<»ns(able was appoinltMi in twery humlred; while in 
the old tilhings and the villagi* bailiil waus g<*nerally ap- 

poiidcil a i)etty < on.slable. 'I’he high and petty constables remained 
the exeiutive legal offuers in (he loiuities tiniii the C'oimty Police 
.Af t.'j <;f .and leorgani/ed the county police, in 1842 an 
iniportanl statute W'as p:i.‘^‘e<i euavting (hat ior the future no 
appointintaif. of a pelly con.'dablt*, headliorough. bor.sholder, tith- 
ing* man or peati‘ ohu'er oi the. like description .should be made 
fur any parish at any tourl leet. except for purpose.s unconnected 
with tlie pre.servatton of (In* peace, atul providing, a.s a means of 
increasing the s<‘inrity *>f persons and property, for tlie a])point- 
mexd by ju.Miie.s of (hi* peace in divisional ]>eUy sc.ssions of fit 
pensous (»r (heir .subaitules to aH as constables in the several 
parishe.s <»f Kugl.md. an{l*gi\’ing ve.'<trit‘S ati ui*(ional [rower of pro- 
viding paid cou, 4 ableii. Under the Acts of and i;S40 the cs- 
labUshnuni f»f a prdd county jarlire force wai.s optional with the 
justhes. With the PoH* e Act of thi.s optional [rower became 
compulsory, and timneefttrth the history of Ihe [rrtly constable in 
Kngiarul is that of (he [xdicc. Hy the High ( 'ori.slables Act, 1869, 
(hr ofVice of high i. onstable was abolished, and, a.s the establish- 
ment of an effuient police force rcndcTcd the general appointment 
of parish const abh's unnecessary, the ttppoiutment ceased, sub- ^ 
jVi't (o the ai^ioiutment by vestries of j>aid constables under the 
chief constable of the county (Parish Constables Act 1S72). See 
further, Pnnioi*:. 

‘'Si>etial cmisL'ibUV' arc peace officers apjjointed to act on oc- 
cai?ionrd emergenci(;s when the ordinary {)oIicc force is thought to 
be (hTident, 

In ihe United States, outside the iarge.t towns, the petty con- 
slabhi retains much (he same status a.s in England before the Act 
of 1843. Ik* still has a limited judicial power as conservator of the 
IJcacc, aa<l often exercises variou.s additional functions, such as that 
of tax-collector or overseer of the roads or other duties, as may 
be decided for hina by the community which a[)points him. In the 
old colonial clays the office, borrowed from England, was of much 
importance. The office of high constable exi.sted also in Phila- 
delphia and New York, in the latter city until 1S30, and in some 
towns the title has been retained for the chief of the police force. 

Bmy.iooiRAPjity,— Du Cange* Glossarium (ed. Niort, iSS.Oi s. “Comefi 
StabuU^^; R* Gtidst, JSise. of the J^ng, ConsiUution (trs. London, 
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1891) ; W. L. Melville Lee, Ilht. of Police in England (London, 1901) ; 
Encycl. of the Laws of England, s. “Constable” (London, 1907) ; 
W. Stubbs, Con'ititutioiiul Jfht. of England (Oxford, 1S75-7S) ; A. 
Luchairc, Manuel dcs institutions franaiise^ (Paris, 1S92). 

CONSTANCE or KONSTANZ, a town in the republic of i 
Baden, situated on the south or left bank of the Rhine, as it flows 
from the Lake of Constance to form the Untersee. Pop. (igas) 
32,961. It is some 30 m. by rail from Schaffhausen (on the west) 
and 22I m. along the south-west shore of the lake from Rorschach. 
A fine bridge leads north over the Rhine to one suburb, Peters- 
hausen, while to the south the town gradually merges into the 
Swiss suburb of Kreuziingen. Constance, originally a Roman sta- 
tion, was a bishop's see from the 6th century (transferred hither 
from Vinclonissa, near Brugg, in the Aargau) till its suppression in 
1S21. To this it owes its importance. The bishop was a prince 
of the Holy Roman empire, while his diocese included at one 
time most of Baden and WLirttemberg and a large portion of 
Switzerland. Towards the end of the 12th century the city be- 
came an imperial free city, but the bishop practically ruled it till 
the time of the Reformation. The former cathedral church was 
erected 1069-89, but was later rebuilt in Gothic style. The 
Dominican convent, on an island east of the town, is now a hotel, 
but the buildings (especially the cloisters) are well preserved. 
The Kanfhaiis (warehouse for goods) is 14th century, while the 
town hall dates from 1 592. In the market-place are the Gasthaiis 
zum Barbarossa, wht're h rcderick Barbarossa is said to have signed 
the peace of Constance (1x93), while in the house named zum 
Hohen Ha Jen the emperor Sigi.smund is said to have invested 
Frederick of Hohcnzollern with the mark of Brandenburg (1417), 
A great Reforming Church council was held in Constance from 
1414-1S. It condemned and Ixurned John lluss in r4i5 and 
Jerome of Prague in 1416. Constance is the natural capital of 
the Thurgau, so that when in 1460 the Swiss wrested that region 
from the Austrians, the town and llie Swiss Confederation should 
have been naturally drawn together. But Constance refused to 
give up to the Swiss the right of exercising criminal jurisdiction 
in the Thurgau, which it had obtained from the emperor in 1417, 
while the Austrians, having bought Bregenz, were also desirous of 
securing the city. Tn 1530 Con.stance (whose bishop had been 
forced to flee in 1327 to Meersburg) joined, with Strasbourg, 
Memmingen and Lindau, the Schnialkaldcn League. But after 
the defeat of the Prote.stants in T547 at Miihlbcrg (he city found 
itself isolated in southern Germany. I'he Austrians had long tried 
to obtain influence in the town, especially when its support of the 
Protestant cause attracted the sympathy of the Swiss. Hence 
Charles V. in 1548 forced it to surrender to the imperial authority 
and to receive llxo bishop again and consent to annexation to the 
Austrian dominions. Protestantism wa.s then vigorously stamped 
out. In 1633 Constance resisted successfully an attempt of the 
Swedes to take it, and in 1805, by the treaty of Presshurg, was 
handed over by Austria to Baden. Con.stance trades in textiles 
and iron goods. 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OF. This council, convoked at 
the instance of the emperor Sigismund by J^ope John XXIII. — 
one of the three popes among whom Christendom was at the time 
divided— with the object of putting an end to the Great Schism 
of the West and reforming the church, was opened on Nov. 5, 
1414, and did not close until April 22, 14x8. In spite of his 
reluctance to go to Constance, John XXIII., who succeeded Alex- 
ander V. (the pope elected by the council of Pi.sa), hoped that 
the new council, while confirming the work of the council of Pisa, 
would proclaim him sole legitimate pope and definitely condemn 
his two rivals, Gregory XIL and Benedict XIII. But he was soon 
forced to renounce this hope. So urgent was the need of restoring 
union at any cost that even prelates who bad taken an active part 
in the work of the council of Pisa, e.g., Pierre d'Ailly, cardinal 
bishop of Cambrai, were forced to admit, in view of the fact that 
the decisions of that council had been and were still contested, that 
the only possible course was to reconsider the question of the 
union de novo, entirely disregarding all previous deliberations on 
the subject, and treating the claims of John and his two competi- 
tors with the strictest impartiality. Feebly supported by the 
Italians, by the majority of the cardinals, and by the representa- 
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lives of the king of France, John soon found himself in danger of 
being driven to abdicate and fled into Austria. 

The fathers, determined to have their will carried out. drew up 
in their 4th and 5th sessions (March 30 and April 6, 1415) a set 
of decrees with the intention of justifying their altitude and put- 
ting the fugitive pope at their mercy. Interpreted in the most 
general sense, these decrees, which enacted that the council of Con- 
stance derived its power immediately from Christ, and that every- 
one, even the pope, was bound to obey it and every legitimately 
assembled general council in all that concerned faith, reform, 
union, etc., were tantamount to the overturning of the constitu- 
tion of the church by establishing the superiority of the council 
over the pope. The validity of the decrees was especially con- 
tested on the ground that the council was not ecumenical, since 
it represented at that date the obedience of only one of three rival 
popes. Nevertheless, John, who had been abandoned by the duke 
of Austria and imprisoned in the castle of Radolfzcll, near Con- 
stance, was arraigned, suspended and deposed (May 29), and 
himself ratified the sentence of the council. Gregory XII. was 
next required to renounce his rights, and this he did, with as 
much independence as dignity, through a legate, who previously 
convoked the council in the name of his ma.ster, and thus in some 
sort gave it the necessary confirmed authority. This was the 
regular extinction of the line of pontiffs who, if the validity of 
the election of Urban VI. on April S, 1378, be admitted, had held 
the legitimate papacy for thirty-seven years. All that remained 
was to obtain the abdication of Benedict XIII., the succes.sor of 
the Avignon pope, Clement XII., but the combined efforts of the 
council and the emperor were powerless to overcome the obstinacy 
of the Aragonese pope. Abandoned by almost all his adherents 
Benedict found refuge in the impregnable castle of Pciiiscola, 
overlooking the Mediterranean, and remained intractable. At the 
council proceedings were instituted against him, which ended at 
last on July 26, 1417, in his dcpo.sition. 

The action of the council of Constance in renewing the con- 
demnation of the doctrines of Wycliffe pronounced at Rome in 
1413, and in condemning and executing John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, is dealt with elsewhere (see these names); nor is it pos- 
sible to mention here all the intrigues and quarrels that arose 
during three and a half years among the crowd of prelates, monks, 
doctors, simple clerks, princes and ambassadors composing this 
tumultuous assemldy. From the outset, voting by count of heads 
had been suixirscdcd by voting according to nations, i.e., all 
questions were deliberated and settled in four distinct asseml^lies 
— ^the Italian, the French, the German and the English, — the de- 
cisions of the nations being merely ratified afterwards pro forma 
hy the council in general congregation, and also, if occasion arose, 
in puldic session (it is noteworthy that the English, who had 
hitherto been considered to form part of the German ‘‘nation,’' 
were recognized as a separate nation at this council for the first 
time). The.se four groups, however, were of unequal importance, 
and thanks to this arruxigement the English, although weakest in 
point of numbers, were able to exercise the same intlucncc in the 
council as if they had formed a fourth of the voters. 

The reform which the council had set itself to effect was a sub- 
ject the fathers could not broach without stirring up dis.scnsion : 
some stood out obstinately for pre.serving the status quo, while 
others contemplated nothing less than the transfonnation of the 
monarchical administration of the church into a parliamentary 
democracy, the subordination of the sovereign pontiff, and the 
annihilation of the Sacred College. In view of these diificultics, 
the opinion which tended t,o assure the success of one at least of 
the great tasks before the council, viz. the re-estabUshment of 
unity by the election of a single pope, finally prevailed. The 
general reform on which the council had failed to- come to an 
understanding had to be adjourned, and the council contented 
itself with promulgating, on. Oct. 9, 1417, the only reforming 
decrees on which an agreement could be reached ; e.g., the prind- 
pie of the periodicity of the councils (the first was to assemble 
after the lapse of five years, the second within the next seven 
years, and subsequent councils were to meet decennially). In the 
, event of a fresh schism, the council, which bound itself to asseni’* 
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Me immediately, even without formal convocation, was to remain 
sole judge of the conllict. I'he execution of the general reform of 
the church in its head and momhers was left in the hands of the 
future pope, who had to proceed conjointly with the council, or 
rather with a commission appointed l>y the nations — in other 
words, once the new point was elccteil, the fathers, conscious of 
their impotence, were disinclined to postpone their dispersion until 
the laborious achievement of the rtd'orm. They were weary of the 
business, and wished to l)e done' with it. 

In order to rebuild the see of St. Peltn* on a basis now cleared 
of obstacles, an attempt was made to surround the election of 
the future pope with all the necessary guarantees. The authority 
of the cardinals, who were the only persons judicially invested 
with the right of electing the poi)e, emcTged from the c^si^ 
through which the church had just parsed in far too feeble and 
contested a condition to carry by its own weight the general assent. 
It was therefore decided that with the cardinals <‘ach nation 
.should associate six delegates, and that the successful candidate* 
should he rcciuired to i)oll two-thirds of the suffrages, not only in 
the Sacred College, but also in each of these five groups. The ad- 
vantage* of this arrangement was that (he choice of the future pope 
would depend, not only on the vote of the cardinals, thus safe- 
guarding tradition, but at the same time cjii the* unanimous con- 
sent of the various nations, by wdiich (he adhesion of the whole 
Catholic world to the cdection would be guaranteed. Then* was, 
indeed, a danger lest the rivalries in the assenil)ly might render 
it exceedingly difficult, not to sriy imiiossible, to obtain such 
unanimity. But at the end of three days the conclave resulted in 
the election of Cardiniil Otto (‘'olonna, who look (he name of 
Al.'iriin V. (Nov. ft, r*tr7), and the Creat Schi.'iin of the Wesi wa.s 
at an end. 

To all seeming th(‘ pope had admitted the cjinonicity of several 
of the decree.s of Constance — for in.^tance, hi* bad submitted to 
the neces.sity of the pi'riodical cimvocatioii of other councils; 
but from his reticeme on some [)oints, as well as from his gi'iuTai 
attitude and somi* (#f hi.s const it ution.s, it app(*ared that the whole 
of the decrees of C'onstance (li<l nut rec(*iNe Iiis uncjinilified 
proval, and without any dtdniile pronouni’ement he made some 
resiTvations in the (a.s(r <^f iitaret*s which wt*re detrimental to 
the rights an<l pre-eminence of the Holy See. 

.SVc J. fi. Wylie, Count iL of Consttnne lo tlw Dnith of John Ifuss 
(u)00 ) ; art. “(hmstance*’ in the Caihofic hnryiiopat'dUi; M. Cndghton, 
Hiatory of Ihe Papacy from ihr Creat Schi\m, vot . I , ii. { ; N. j 
Valoih, La Pramc rt le ^rand .sc hit me dc VOcrhlcnt { isU/O if.) ; II. lonke, 
P''or.schun}'rn Qucllcn zur Grsrhkhic dcs A’<onnm;;cr Kanvis (iHXrc). 

CONSTANCE, LAKE OF (Bodensee), after Lake (hm-va 
the largest lake in the Alpine region, is on ihtJ north-tM.^t fnmtuT 
of Switzerland, and is formed by the Khiru*. Its iionh-wi‘St end 1 
divides into two arms, the (/?//er.vee (from ('onslann* to Stein- 
am-Rheinj and the OherlhiKmoe (running up to Jmdwig.'bafeu). 
From Bregi-nz to Stein-am-Rhein it is long ami from 

liregcnz to Ludwigshafen 40 miles, lu surface is r,3o<;ft. above 
sea-ieved, greaU‘.st width loim., and great c.st depth K,»7 feot, '’J'he 
area of the lake is 2045sfj,tn*, pari Vn-iug in Switzerland f cantons 
o.f Thurgaii and St, Gall), part in Austria, an«l small port ions in 
Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria. For accounts of many ancient 
lake dwellings seti H. Reinerth, Dk juni^crc Sitcmzt'it dtr Sc/twviz 

(1937)* 

CONSTANS L, FLAVIUS JULIUS (d. emperor of 
the West, was the son of Constantine the Great ami b'austa. 
Under his father he govern<;d Western lllyricum. Italy and Africa, 
and at the division of the empire in he received this share 
as emperor. His brother Constantine 11 . inva<it*d him in 340. 
but was defeated and killed. He was killed in the rebellion of 
Magnentius, in the Pyrenees, in 350. 

See Aurcl. Viet., de Cues, xli.; Cambridge Mediaeval IJistory, voL i. 

CONSTANS a (FLAVIUS HERACLIUS) (63c^-668), 
emperor of the East from 641 to 668, was the son of Constantine 
III. and Gregoria and was bom on Nov. 7, 630. He succeeded, 
after an interval due to the usurpation of Hcracleonas, in 641, 
with Valentine as regent. His reign is notable for disasters at the 
hands of the Arabs and the Lombards. He htted out an expedi- 
tion to recover Egypt then occupied by the Arabs and tried to get 


assistance from C'hina The only result was that the Arabs at- 
tacked Greek North Africa, and while hi* was engaged there, Mu- 
Awijah look Syria and Cyprus and ravagfd t'ilicia In 651 the 
Arabs extended their hold 011 Sicily and captured Rhodes. In 655 
the lo.ss of the sea fight off Lycia emiangeri'd C'oiistantinople itself* 
but Constaiis profiled by tin* internal disM‘n>i(>n^ (jf (he Arabs and 
won some succt'sses on the Daniitie. The Lombards invaded north 
Italy at the beginning of his ridLin C'oiistans ilecided to turn 
(hem out, and madt* the last n^uirded attempt to re-establish 
Rome as the centre of the iiniteil t mj:)in‘ He left for Italy in 662 
and at first was successful, but then tailed ;irid wiait to live in 
Syracuse. Alrita mwv n'VoItt‘(l imd(‘r a iu‘w tribuu* and was lost 
and tlu: n*ign closes with iurlhei* losses in Italy :ind the Greek 
[irovinces. Constaiis died niy.steriuiisly in hi^ bath at Syracuse on 
July 15, hbs. 

The reign is also lujtable for heretical disturbances, and an edict 
of C’onstans. tin* Pypius, prohibits ail religious di.se ussion. In 653 
the e.xardi t'ailiopas taptured the {>o[)e 

.See Zona I as ii. K7. 

CONSTANS, JEAN ANTOINE (1^33-1013), French 
statesman, was (>oni at Beicieis on Mtiy 3, 1.S33. and died in Paris 
on April 7. lOLv He was piofes'.or of law at Douai and then at 
Touhnise until he wa-- ele<’te<l (h'pufy for tin* latter city in 1S76. 
He was ininisfer of tlx* interior in the f’ceycinel c:d)inet of i83o. 
and agvtin, during the BouLiugisl agitatitin, in the Tinird and 
Freycint‘t (.abinets t i.sS(;-g.:j. He took sirfjng measures against 
tht* P>t)uiangi-ts and ^agaiiKt the lague des Batrioles, and was 
violently ati.uketl for his av tion in tin* ju'ess. Constans was am- 
bassador at Couslantinoph* from iSgSto 1(^07. 

CONSTANT, BENJAMIN JEAN JOSEPH (1845- 
loojj, hreneh paint er,_ was lioru in I’ari.-, and .studied under 
('al)ancd. Hi.s first Salon piHure, “Hamlet et le Roi,” was hung 
in I sop. anti he became at oiue one of the recognized modern 
master.^ in brain i*. In adtlition ti' a number of .subject -pictures, 
.smh ns “Trtip TariF' (1870), “Sam-on et Delilah’’ (1871), and 
others taken from Moroccan studu‘s, he was tin eminent painter of 
port rails of .sonu* of lilt* most pronumait num ami women of the 
day. <uu* of his hi,s( being that of tjueen \’i( (oria ( kioo). 

Sec Ct. Haller, Lc Salon: /)i\ ans t/c Pchiturc Dooj). 

CONSTANT, a quantity whi< h does not vary. In mathe- 
matics and phy^it's :i f[uanuty may be < oust ant with respect to 
one \arialde but not with resp<*ct to aiuilher. Mtiny so-called 
physical um>tant.s an* <’onsiant uiulrr cerlaiii comlitions only; 
r.g., tht* btiiling point, tif a pun* subsiance is ctmstanl only if the 
atn'io-j>hi*ric pressun* is constant (, vre \ Ai*uui/ATTtiK ). On the 
other hand thi*rL* are cnnsiunls width eximess invariable ratios, 
siuh as the ronManr R {.see 'riimcMouvNAMn:.*^ 1, the i^nivita- 
tumal Cfcnstant {sre ( *i<AvtTArn;.N i, ami Avni^udro's constant 
Uf.v.) X. The (‘Irnieutary elet’tric tdiarge e (see Electron) is 
an example of an invariahh* physittil quantity. Another type 
of physical constant I,-, the univf rsal c (instant, e.g., Plank’s con- 
stant //, the elenn‘ut of action (srv QuANTtrM TiiE()t«v). 

CONSTANTAj, a seaport on tlu* Black Sea, and capital of 
the (Dpariment ’ of Con.stanta, Rumania: i4(;ni, east by south 
from Buchart‘st by rail. Pop. (ry3o) 58,258* Constanta was 
founded as Constant iana by ('on.stantine the Gretd (A.n. 274- 
337) in honour of his sister Conslantia. Tomi, where Ovid spent 
eight years of exile, is ni*ar by, Tlie bulk t)f the town was re- 
huUi after it*s ces.sion to Rumania in 1878. It was severely 
damaged in tlic World War, hut afterward.s recovered very rap- 
idly, vHpiidiiWy owing to the absence of competition from Odessa. 
It has bitterly developed as a bathing station, and there are 
mineral .springs in the neighbourhood. There are hotels, a casino, 
broad streets and numerous mosques, churches and .synagogues 
for the mixed population; it has a small local iniiusiry, but Con- 
stanta's principal importance is as Rumania's chief outlet to the 
Black sea, and it docs a large transit trade, the main exports being 
oil and cereals, and imports coal, coke, machinery, iron goods and 
textiles. A pipe line runs to the Rumanian oil-fields and the con- 
struction of a second line was projected in 1928; there are 37 
oil storage tanks, and a special basin for ve.ssels loading with 
petroleum. The harbour is protected by two breakwaters; it 
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requires constant dredging;, but has a depth of 20ft. beside the 
quays, and 24fl. in the eastern portion. There are nearly 3m. of 
quays, with coal and timber wharfs, warehouses and grain ele- 
vators, and the railway alongside. The harbour accommodates 30 
large steamers, with further space on the western side. There are 
steamship services to Constant inople-Pciraecus-Naples, Constanti- 
nople and Alexandria, and two runs monthly arc made to Jaffa 
and Haifa. 

CONSTANT DE REBECQUE, HENRI BENJAMIN 

(1767-1830), French writer and politician, was born in Lausanne 
on Oct. 25, 1767, the son of juste Arnold de Constant, who 
commanded a regiment in the Dutch service. After a good pri- 
vate education at Brussels he was sent to Oxford, Erlangen and 
then to Edinburgh, whc‘re he came into contact with prominent 
Whigs. He returned to Switzerland in 17S6, and in the next 
year visited Paris, where he met Madame dc Charrike, who, 
although 27 years older than Constant, became his mistress, and 
the liaison, an affair possibly more of the intellect than of the 
heart, lasted until 17^6, when Constant became intimate with 
Madame de Staei. He became chamberlain at the court of 
Charles William, duke of Brunswick, and in 1789 he married one 
of the ladies-in-waiting, Wilhelmina, Baroness Chramm. On the 
dissolution of his marriage in 1 794 he resigned a post which his 
republican opinions made distasteful. 

Constant, who had met Madame de Staei at Lausanne in 1794, 
followed her in the next year to Paris; by 1796 he had established 
with her intimate relations, which, in spite of many storms, 
endured for ten years. In 1796 he published two pamphlets in 
defence of the Directory and against the counter-revolution, and 
he supported Barras in 1797 and r799 in the coups d'etat of 18 
Fructidor, and of t 8 Brumaire. Tn Dec. 1799 he wa.s nominated 
a member of the Tribuna ie, where he showed from the outset an 
independence quite unacceptable to Napoleon, by whom he was 
removed in the ''creaming” of that a.ssembly in 1802. The salon 
of Madame de Staei was a centre for those disaffected from the 
Napoleonic regime, and in 1803 he followed her into exile. Much 
of Constant’s time was spent with her at Coppet; but he also 
made long sojourns at Weimar, where he mixed in the Gocthe- 
Schiller circle, and accumulated material for the work on religion 
which he had begun, so far back as 1 787, at Culombier. His 
relations with Madam<^ de Staei became more and more diffi- 
cult, and in t8o8 he secretly married Charlotte von Hardcnberg, 
whom he had known at, Brunswick, and whose divorce from her 
second husband, General Dutcrlre, he had secured. 

The Napoleonic reverses of 1813 brought him back to politics, 
and in November he published at Harrover his Dc L'esprii de 
conqiiUe et dc Viisurpaium dans leurs rapports avec la civili- 
sation curopdcjmc, directed against Napoleon. He also entered 
into relations with the crowji prince of Sweden (Bernadotte). 
On his return to Paris, during il.s occupation by the allied sov- 
ereigns, he was well received ])y the emperor Alexander I, of 
Russia, and resumed his old place in the Liberal salon of Madame 
dc Staei. In a scries of pamphlets ho advocat<.‘d the principles of 
a Liberal monarchy and the freedom of the press. At this point 
began the second great attachment of his life, his infatuation for 
Madame Recamicr, under whose influence he committed the worst 
blunder of his political career, for, after an interview with Napo- 
leon on April 10, he became a supporter of his Government and 
drew up the Ado co 7 istitiUio?t 7 icL The return of Louis XVIIL 
drove him into exile. 

In London in 1815 he published Adolphe, one of the earlier 
examples of the psychological, autobiographical novel. In 1816 
he was again in Paris, advocating Liberal constitutional principles. 
He founded in 1818 with other Liberal journalists the Minorve 
frangaise and in 1820 La Renommee, In 1819 he was returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies. Perhaps the greatest service he ren- 
dered to his party was his consistent advocacy of the freedom 
of the press. At the out])reak of the revolution of 1830 he was 
absent from Paris, but he returned at the request of Lafayette 
to take his share in the elevation of Louis Philippe to the throne. 
On Aug. 27 he was made president of the council of State. He 
died on Dec. 8 of the same year. During his later years he 
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had been a cripple in consequence of a fall in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and he fought the last of his many duels sitting in a 
chair. After the death, in 1S17, of Madame de Staei, whom he 
continued to visit daily until the end, he had ceased to go into 
society, giving himself up to his passion for play. 

In the most important of his writings, De la religion conslderce 
dans sa source, scs formes, et ses dcveloppements (5 vols., 1825- 
31), Constant traces the successive transformations of the relig- 
ious sentiment imperishable under its varying forms. Besides 
Adolphe, in its way as important as Chateaubriand’s Rene, he left 
two other sketches of novels in ms., which arc apparently lost. 
His political tracts were collected by himself as, Collection com- 
plete des ouvrages publics sur ... la France, formant line espcce 
de conrs de politique constitutionnelle (4 vols., 1818-20), as were 
his Discours d la Chambre des Deputes (2 vols., 1S27). 

BiULiOGRAniY. — See Constant’s Cahier range, published first in 
1907, containing his autobiography from 1767 to 1787; Journal 
ittiime (1S04-16), re-edited with the Lettres d ia famillc by D. 
Melegari in 1895; the semi-autobiographical Adolphe; his letters to 
Madame de Charricre; to Madame Recamicr, edited by Madame 
Lenormant in 1SS2. His ordinary diary has disappeared, with his 
letters to his wife and to Madame de Staei. See further, liid. Herriot, 
Madame de Recamkr et ses amis (1904) ; Sainte-Bcuve in Derniers 
portraits litter aires (B. Constant and Madame de Charricre), Causeries 
dll lundi (vol. xi.), Noiiveaux liindis (vol. i.) ; Faguet, PoUtiques 
et fnoralisies du XlXc sieclc scrie, 1891) ; P. Godet, Madame dc 
Charriere ct scs amis (Geneva, 1905) ; L. Michon, Le Gouvcrnemenl 
parlementaire sous la Restauration (1905), containing an analysis of 
the more important of Constant’s political writings; G. Rudler, La 
Jcxmeshc de B. ConUant, and Bibliographie critique (1909) ; G. 
Dcclareuil, Dc V esprit de conquete ou Benjamin Constant, cosmopolite, 
positivist e et anti-mililariste (1920). 

CONSTANTIA5 a district of Cape Colony, in the Cape pen- 
insula, noted for the excellent quality of its wines, the best pro- 
duced in South Africa. The Government wine farm, Groot Con- 
stantia, 10 m. S. of Cape Town, contains over 150,000 vines. Thi.s 
and the adjacent farm of High Con.stantia are the only farms on 
'which the vines yielding the finest wines flourish. The district is 
also celebrated for the excellence of the fruit it yields. Groot 
Constantia House is a good example of the Dutch colonial dwelling- 
houses of the 17th century. It was built (c. 16S4) by the governor 
Simon van dcr Stell, and named in honour of his wife Constance. 
Van dcr Stell also laid out the vineyard, which soon attained a 
wide reputation. Old Cape Colony, by Mrs. A. F. Trotter (1903) 
contains a plan and sketches of Groot Constantia. 

CONSTANTINE VI. (1861-1930), Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, whose family name was Araboghlou, was born 
at Sigmi, Anatolia, became metropolitan of Derkos, and succeeded 
Gregory VII. as Oecumenical Patriarch on Dec. 1 7, 1924, but 
expelled from Constantinople on Jan. 30, 1925, on the ground that 
he was not ‘‘domiciled” in the sense of the terms of the treaty of 
Lau.sanne. He retired to Salonika, and resigned in order to avoid 
friction. He was succeeded in the patriarchate by Basil Gcorgiadcs, 
metropolitan of Nicaea. 

For a full account of the dispute over the expulsion of Constantine 
sec Survey of Internat. Aff. igss, vol. ii., pp. 266 ct seq. (1927) • 

CONSTANTINE, the name of several Roman emperors, 

Constantine I., known as “The Great” (2S8P-337), Roman 
emperor, was born on Feb. 27, probably a.d. 28S, at Naissus (the 
modern Nish) in upper Mocsia (Serbia). He was the illegitimate 
son of Constantius X, and Flavia Helena (described by St, Am- 
brose as an innkeeper). While still a boy, Con.stantinc was sent — 
practically as a hostage — to the Eastern court. He accompanied 
Diocletian to the East in 302, was invested with the rank of iri- 
bunm primi ordinis and served under Galcrius on the Danube. 1 ti 
305 Diocletian and Maximian abdicated, and Constantius and 
Gaierius became Augusti, while Severus and Maximin Daia at- 
tained the rank of Caesars. Constantius now demanded from 
Galcrius the restoration of his son, which was unwillingly granted ; 
indeed, we are told that Constantine only escaiicd from the court 
of Gaierius by flight, and evaded pursuit by carrying off all the 
post-horses! He found his father at Bononia (Boulogne), on the 
point of crossing to Britain to repel an invasion of Piets and 
Scots. After gaining a victory, Constantius died at Eboracutn 
(York) and on July 25, 306, the army acclaimed his son as 
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Augustus. ConsUmtine, however, accepted the nomination of the 
army with feigned reluctaiue and wroie a carefuliy worded letter 
to Galerius, disclaiming resj^on.sihility for the action of the troops, 
but requesting recognition as Caesar. Galerius was not in a posi- 
tion to refu.-^e the rcc[uest, in view of tlie temper of thti western 
army, and for a year Constantine bore the title of Caesar ned only 
ill his own provinces, but in those of the iLast as well, ile fought 
with success against the Franks and Alanianni, and reorganized 
the defences of the Rhine. The rising of I\Lix(‘iuius C/. 7 ' ) at 
Rome (Oct. 2.S), siippor((‘d ])y his falncr Ma.ximian (r/.v. ), led to 
the defeat, capture and death of the western Augustus, Sc'verus. 
Maximian thcaa-upon recognizA‘{l Constant iiie as Augu.suis (ad. 
307); their alliance was confirmcMl by the marriage of (\')iii-tan 
tine with Faust a, thi' daughter of IMaxiniian, and the father and 
.son-in-law ht'ld liie consulship, which, houi'ViT, was not naog- 
ni/.ed in the iCasl (Valerius now iuwided Italy, but was foia'ed lee 
a mutiny of bis troo])s to retiie from the gtiles of Rome. Ma>d 
mian urge<l (.'oust a at Ini' to fall igiim the think of his retn'ating 
army, but he. once more showetl his determination to tnad the 
.strict path of iegitijiKuy. in ^^08 OitickMian and Galerius iu‘ld a 
conference at ('arnuiilum ami dettu-minetl to annul the actions of 
the Western rulers. JV‘laxiniia.n wa.s std aside, Jdcinius iru'cstrd 
with the imrph^ as Augustus of the West (Nov. 11), svhiie the 
title Jilins Aii^u,s(anim was coniiuTed iqmn ('onstanf ini‘ atui 
Maxiniin I)aia. Ck)n.s{anlin(; tacitly ignoreri (his arraiigeimaU ; he 
cunlinued to bear thf; title of Augustii.^, ami in when he hirn- 
.self wa.s pioclaiined consul (with Licinius) in the Fast, no {'oiisuli* 
wore recognized in his dominions. In while Constantine wa.s 
(‘iigagcd in repelling an inroad of the Frank.s, iMa.xiiuian t'udeav'- 
oured to resunu^ llie pur[)le at Arelale (.\rle.vi. Coiistantinv* re- 
turned in ha.sle from Rhine, and inirsued Maximiau to iMas- 
silia, w'hcre ho was captured and put to divilJi. Sjnit‘ ( 'onstantimFs 
legal title to tlu* Finpire of the VvV,'-i re'-tetl ('ii his recognition I*)' 
Maxiniian, he. had now to sr-, k for a new ground of jegitiinac>% 
and found it in tlii‘ a>^er(ion of hi;- de.Mem from Claudius (b)thicus 
{(/V ), who repr%*.‘.enD‘d a.s tlie father of ('on.'tantius ChUjrus. 

C<ni.'.tantine’s paii^‘m,e was soon tewarded. in Galerius 
died, and Maximiu Daia ( »\ho luui a.-^f uim'd the style of Augu.slus 
in .sio) at once rnaridied (o the .diuo’s of the liosporus i»nd at tfu*. 
same lime ent»n:d into nfgejiiati(mH with Ahixeutiu.^. This threw 
J.iGniii.s into the ann.s of Constantine, who entered into aliiance 
wilh him and betrothed hL half'-sister Cori.stanlia to him. In the 
spring of ('oiistautiuo crossed the Alps, Maxrnlius 

had eompleted his preparations. 1'he force he eoi)nViaride<i was of 
imcerlain strenglfi; according (o his panegyrist (who may liuve 
umlerrate<l il } it I'on.dsled of about a^.ooo, according to Zonaras 
of nearly roo.ooo mem Ih^ stormed Sm.n, defeated Maxentiu.s's 
generals tit. Turin iind Vcn»ua, and marched straight for Rome. 
This hold mo\<% which eontrasu'cl strongly with (km.st amines 
usual caution, W'as, it would ,scem, the re.sult of an event which, 
as told in Fu.seljius's Lijr nj Ctuisftur/iur, Itikes liie form of a 
couspu'uop miradi — the \idoa of the Flaming (Voss which 
appeared in the sky at noonday with the legend rovno Hna 
CUy this conquer'^.}, and led tt> ('(m.staniim^V eonvershm t<» 
Chmtianity. Eust^ldu.s professes to have heard the story frosn tin- 
lips of Omstamimi; hut he wrote afu-r the. ein|H:ror’s ileath> and 
it was evidently unknown to him in the shape given above when 
he wrote the Bcr.ksmthwl Uiitory. The author of the Dv. t/nW/b 
biis pGrsvctUornm was a welldnfornied contemporary, ami be udls 
US that ihc sign was smi by c:onstnnlinc in a dream; and even 
Eusebius supplements the vision by day with a dream in the fol- 
lowing night. In any case, Constantine adopted the moisogramj? 
(borne on the labarum ) as his device, ^ 

Maxentius, trusting in superiority of numbers, marched out of 
Rome and prepared to dispute the passage of the Tiber at the 
Tons Mulvius (Ponte Mollc), beside which a bridge of boats was 
constructed (-see Saxa RviiAA)^ The army which Constantine 
had been training for six years at once proved its suj^eriority. The 
Gallic cavalry swept the left wing of the enemy into the Tiber, 
and with it perished Maxentius, owing, us was said, to the collapse 
of the bridge of boats (Oct. a8, 31:3). The remainder of his 
troops surrendered at discretion and were incorporated by Con- 


stantiiio in the ninks of nmi>. with the exieption of the 
praetorian guard, whicli was finally disband''cl. 

'I’hu.s Gon.sLant inc hecanu‘ umliqnittd ma.sler of Rome and the 
\Vt‘.st, and (Christianity, although not as yot ailopted as the official 
religion, .M'ciired l»y lht‘ idu t of Milan toleration Ihroughout the 
eni])ire. 'i'his edict was tho result of a couu*renrt' !)elwcen Con- 
stantine and Licinius in 31,^ at Milan, whert* thc‘ marringe of the 
latter with Goii^lantia took i»!aie in .-.i.j war broke out between 
the two .\ugu-ti, owing, we are told, to the treachery of 
ba.'^.si.'inus. tlu* husband of (’<h\ ant iin-’s sistrr Anastasia, for 
wliom he had. 1 laiined the rank ot Gac.-ar. Alter two hard-won 
viitoiic-s Guiistauiiiu* made pi\'Ut‘, Illvriium and (lrcu‘ce being 
adilrd to his dominion'-. Gou'-iannue and Li< iuiu.s hold the consul- 
ship in 8 i 

Peace wm , jire reived tor nearly nine year^. during which the 
wise goviM’mnent of ( 'onMant ira* st rengtlieiied his position, while 
Lkinius fw'bo lesuined the {ler.set ut nni o! the Ghrislians in 321) 
sttaidily lost ground, (.treat armaments wert' called into being by 
both emperors, and in the spring o) ,^’4 Lit inius (whose forces 
art- said to have bec-n .-uperior in number.-.! d»‘clar,ed war. He was 
twdte (hdeated. first at Adriaiuiph* (July j .) anti afterwards at 
dirysopoli.s (Sept. iHp when endeavouring to raise the siege of 
iJy/.anlium, and was fmally crqaured at Nicoinc-dia. His life was 
spans} on the in^erct's.^ion of G(.‘n.*>tanti.i and he was interned at 
'rhe.ssalonica, where ht- was tsxecnh-tl in the following year on the 
charge of treasonabk- t orrespondt-in e with (ht- liarbarians. 

C'onst amine now rvignt-d a.-c stdt- empertn* in Ka.sl and West, 
presiding at tint council tif Nicac-a f.st'e imder Xicaka and CouN- 
cii.) in ,3-\v In the following yetir his eltled ('rispus, was 
baiiislied to Lola and then- put to death «>n a charge brought 
again.sl him i)y Fau.sta. Shortly afterwards, as it wouffi seem, 
(’on.slantine beianx* ionvitu‘«*d ol his immeemv, and ordered 
F.'iu>ta to ho executed. Tlie precise nature- of tlie. drcuuistances 
n-mains a luy.stcfiy. 

In ('gust ant ine detennint-d to remove the seal of empire 

from Koim- to the Ka.'^t, ami bi-fon- the Go'-'e of the year the 
foundal ion-stone of ('omaanlinople wa.s laid, At least two other 
sites — Sanlica and I'roy-'vverf- <,onsi«len*tl befeu'e the emperor's 
choice fell on l>y/anfium. It i,s probable that this step was con- 
nect ed with Const .mtineN decisiim It) maluj Chriistiaiiity the 
ofUtial religion of ilie empire. Rome was naturally the .strong- 
hold of paganLm, to which thti gn*ai majority of (ht^ .senate clung 
with fervent de\otioii. (.‘tinst.mtim* <litl not wi.sh to do open 
violrnee to (hi.-. senfiirnmL and (herefort* n-solvcal <0 found anew 
cafdlal for the new einpin^ of his c'r**alion, Iht announced that 
1ht‘. .site hod been revrah-d to him in a du-am; the ceremony of 
inauguration was performed by Chri.dian ei elesimUics on May n, 
330. when tlie c:ity wa.s dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 

In 33:1 Constantim- was < ailed in to aid the Sarmaiians against 
the (ioths, over whom his .son gained a great victory. Two years 
later then? was again fighting on the Danube, when 300,000 Sar- 
niruians went .settled in Roman territory. In 335 a rebellion in 
(.Vprus gave (.*onst:iiuine an excuse fur oweuting the younger 
lJc-iniu,s, fn tlur .same year he carried out a partition of the em- 
pire* between his three sons and his two nephews, Dehnatius and 
Haunibalianus. The last named received the vassaLkingdotn of 
Foul us with the title of rvx rvaum, while (he others ruled as 
Caesars in their several provinces. Constantine, however, retained 
the supreme govvrnnicnt. Fiiudly^ in 337, Shiqmr (Sapor) II. of 
rer.sia asHeried his claim to the provinces eoufiutrcd by Diocletian, 
and war broke out. Constantine was preparing to lead his army 
in person, when ho was taken ill and after a vain trial of the baths 
at H(denoix>lis, died ut Ancyromi, a suburb of Nicomedia, on May 
32 , having received Christian baptism shortly before at the hands 
of Eusebius. He was buried in the church of the Apostles at 
Constantinople. 

It has been said by Stanley that Constantine was entitled to be 
called ‘‘Great*’ in virtue rather of what Iks did than of what he 
was; and it is true that neither bis intellectual nor his moral 
Quatities were such as to earn the title. His claim to greatness 
rests mainly on the fact that be divined the future which lay be- 
fore Christianity, and determined to enlist it in the service of bis 
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empire, and also on his achievement in completing the work be- 
gun by Aurelian and Diocletian, by which the quasi-constitutional 
monarchy or '‘principatc” of Augustus was transformed into the 
naked absolutism sometimes called the “dominate.” There is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Constantine’s conversion to 
Christianity, although we may not attribute to him the fervent 
piety which Eusebius ascribes to him, nor accept as genuine the 
discourses which pass under his name. The moral precepts of the 
new religion were not witliout intluence upon his life, and he 
caused his sons to receive a Christian education. Motives of 
political expediency, however, caused him to delay the full recog- 
nition of Christianity as the religion of the state until he became 
sole ruler of the empire, although he not merely secured toleration 
for it immediately after his victory over Maxentius, but inter- 
vened in the Donat isl controversy as early as 313, and presided 
at the council of Arles in the following year. By a scries of enact- 
ments, immunities and privileges of various kinds were conferred 
on the Catholic Church and clergy — heretics being specifically ex- 
cluded — and the emperor’s attitutle towards paganism gradually 
revealed itself as one of contemptuous toleration. From being the 
established religion of the state it sank into a mere snpersihio. 
At the same time its rites were allowed to subsist except where 
they were held to be subversive of morality, and even in the closing 
years of Constantine’s reign wc find legislation in favour of the 
municipal Jlamines and colh'gla. In 333, or later, a cult of the 
Gens Flavia, as the Imperial family was called, was established 
at Hispcllum (Spello) ; the offering of sacritjees in the new temple 
was, however, strictly prohibited. Nor was it until after Constan- 
tine’s final triumph over Licinius thfil pagan symbols disappeared 
from the coinage and the Christian monogram (which had already 
been used as a mint mark') b(‘came a prominent device. From this 
time forward the Arian controversy demanded the emperor’s con- 
stant attention, and by his action in presiding at the council of 
Nicaea and afterwards pronouncing sentence of banishment against 
Athanasius he not only id(-ntified himself more openly than ever 
with Christianity, but showed a determination to assert his suprem- 
acy in ecclesiastical affairs, holding no doubt that, as the office 
of pontifex maximus gave him the supreme control of religious 
matters throughout the empire, the regulation of Christianity fell 
within his province. In this matter his discernment failed him. 
It had been comparatively easy to apply coercion to the Dona- 
tists, whose resistcnce to the temporal power was not wholly due 
to spiritual considerations, but was largely the result of less pure 
motives; but the Arian controversy raised fundamental issues, 
which to the mind of Constantine appeared capable of compro- 
mise, but in reality, as Athanasius rightly discerned, disclosed 
vital differences of doctrine. The result foreshadow^ed the process 
by which the church which Constantine hoped to mould into an 
instrument of absolutism became its most determined opponent. 
It is unnecessary to give more than a passing mention to the 
legend according to which Constantine, smitten with leprosy after 
the execution of Crispus and Fausta, received absolution and bap- 
tism from Silvester I. and by his Donation to the bishop of Rome 
laid the foundation of the temporal power of the papacy {scg 
Donation of Constantine). 

The political system of Constantine was the final result of a 
process which, though it had lasted as long as the empire, had 
assumed a marked form under Aurelian* It was Aurelian who 
surrounded the imperial person with oriental pomp, wearing the 
diadem and the jewelled robe, and assuming the style of dominus 
and even deus^ who assimilated Italy to the condition of the 
provinces and gave official furtherance to the economic process 
by which a regime of status replaced a regime of contract. Diocle- 
tian endeavoured to secure the new despotism against military 
usurpation by an elaborate system of co-regency with two lines 
of succession, bearing the names of Jovii and Hcrculii, but main- 
tained by adoption and not by hereditary succession. This arti- 
ficial system was destroyed by Constantine, who established 
dynastic absolutism in favour of his own family, the Cans Flavia, 
evidence of whose cult is found both in Italy and in Africa. To 
form a court he created a new official aristocracy to replace the 
senatorial order, which the military emperors of the 3rd century 


A.D. had reduced to practical insignificance. Upon this aristocracy 
he showered titles and distinctions, such as the revised patriciate, 
which carried with them the coveted immunity from fiscal bur- 
dens. As the senate was now a quanta c neglige able , Constantine 
could afford to readmit its members freely to the career of pro- 
vincial administration, which had been almost closed to them 
since the reign of Gallienus, and to accord to it certain empty 
privileges such as the free election of quaestors and praetors, 
while on the other hand the right of the senator to be tried by his 
peers was taken away and he was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial governor. 

In the administration of the empire Constantine completed the 
work of Diocletian by effecting the separation of civil from mili- 
tary functions. Under him the pracfccti praetor lo ceased entirely 
to perform military duties and became the heads of the civil 
administration, more especially in the matter of jurisdiction: in 
331 their decisions were made final and no appeal to the emperor 
was permitted. The civil governors of the provinces (vicarii and 
praesides) had no control of the military forces, which were com- 
manded by duces; and not content with the security against 
usurpation which was afforded by this division of power, Constan- 
tine employed the comites who formed a large element in the 
official aristocracy to supervise and report upon their conduct of 
affairs {see Count), as well as an army of so-calied agantes hi 
rebus who, under colour of inspecting the Imperial posting serv- 
ice, carried on a wholesale system of espionage. In the organiza- 
tion of the army Constantine was responsible for the creation of 
the great commands under the magistri peditiini and eqiiHum, He 
also introduced the practice of placing barbarians, especially Ger- 
mans, in posts of high responsibility. 

The organization of society in strictly hereditary corporations 
or professions was no doubt partly completed before the acces- 
sion of Constantine; but his legislation contributed to rivet the 
fetters which bound each individual to the caste from which he 
sprang. Such originales are mentioned in Constantine’s earliest 
laws, and in 332 the hereditary status of the agricultural colonus 
was recognized and enforced Above all, the municipal dccurioiics 
on whom the responsibility for raising taxation rested saw every 
avenue of escape closed against them. In 326 they were forbidden 
to acquire immunity by joining the ranks of the Christian clergy. 

I It was the interest of the government by sucli means to secure 
the regular payment of the heavy fiscal burdens both in money 
and in kind which had been laid on the 'subjects of the empire by 
Diocletian and were certainly not diminished by Constantine. One 
of our ancient authorities speaks of him as having been for 10 
years an excellent ruler, for 12 a robber and for 10 a spendthrift, 
and he was constantly forced to make fresh exactions in order to 
enrich his favourites and to carry out such extravagant projects 
as the building of a new capital. To him are due the taxes, known 
as collatio gkbalis, levied on the estates of senators, and coUatio 
lustralls, levied on the profits of trade. 

In general legislation the reign of Constantine was a time of 
feverish activity. Nearly 300 of his enactments arc preserved to 
us in the Codes, especially that of Theodosius. They display a 
genuine desire for reform and distinct traces of Christian influ- 
ence; c.g,, in their humane provisions as to the treatment of 
prisoners and slaves and the penalties imposed on offences against 
morality. Nevertheless, they are often crude in conception as well 
as turgid in style, and were manifestly drafted by official rhetori- 
cians rather than by trained legists. Like Diocletian, Constantine 
believed that the time had come for society to be remodelled by 
the fiat of despotic authority, and it is significant that from hence- 
forth we meet with the undisguised assertion that the will of th<5 
emperor is the sole fountain of law. Constantine, in fact, embodies 
the spirit of absolute authority which, both in church and State, 
was to prevail for many centuries. 

Bibliography.— The principal ancient sources for the life of Con- 
stantine are the biography of Eusebius, which is, however, untrust- 
worthy owing to tlie ecclesiastical bias of its author, the tract d& 
mortibus persecutornm ascribed to I.ract4intius, the orations of the 
Pamgyrici, Nos. vi.-x., the second book of the history of Zosimus 
(written from the pagan standpoint), the so-called A/ Valesima 
and the writings of Aurelius Victor and Kutropius. Among modern 
books may be mentioned H. Schiller, Oc$chkhte der romhehm 
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zv'it, ii. 2, 164 ff. (jSS;) ; C. If. Firlh, Conslantinc the Great (lOos;) ; 
SeetU, Gei,chichie dvs Unter\:,an^s der untikai IVeli, vol. i. (iooq); 
and, above all, Cambridge Meduieval History, voi. i. rhaji. i (iqii), 
with useful biblio^Tiiphy. On the relijiious polity of C\)n'Atantine, G. 
Costa, Re!it>ione c poUlica nd imperv romano (1QJ3) slioulci be con- 
sulted, For an examination of the “Constantine Myth,” see Burch, 
Myth and Constantine the Great (,19-27), (H. S. J.) 

Constantine II. (317-340), son of Constantine the Great, 
Roman emperor (337-340), was born at Arelato (Arles) in Feb- 
ruary 317. On March j iii the same year he was created Caesar, 
and was consul in 320, 321, 32.^ anti 320. The fifth anniversary of 
his Caesarship was celebrated by the paneii^yrist Xazaritis. lie 
^^ained the credit of the victories of his generals over the Ala- 
maimi (331 ), and over the Goths (332 ). From 335 ht^ administered 
the Gallic portion of the emi>ire as Caesar till his fatlier’s death, 
May 22. 337. On Sept. 0 in the same year he assumt*d the title 
of Augustus, together with his brotht'rs Constans and Coii.staniius, 
and in 33S a meeting was held at Viiniuiacum, tm the border^ of 
Pannonia. to arrange the distribution of the empire In accordance 
with the arrangements made by his father, Constant im‘ received 
Britain, Si)ain, and the Gauls. By virtue of his simiority he ♦ laimed 
a kind of control over hi.s brothers, ('oiistaiis declined to submit; 
and ('onstanline demanded from Constans the cession of Africa 
and eriual authority in Italy. In 340 Constantine invaded Italy, 
but was killed near Aquileia. 

See y.tcsimus ii., xii.; Aun*lius Victor, Kpit. 41 ; Eusebius, Vita Con- 
staniini, iv. ; O. Seeck in Pauly-Wi.sso\va’s Realetu ydopadte, iv. pt. I. 
(i<)oo) ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. iS. 

('oNSTANTiNE 111 ., SOU of tlic cinptTor Heraeliu.*-- (d 041) by 
his first wife, succeeded as joirU-em[)eror with Herat b*onas. the 
son of Heradius by his second wife. C'ourt inlrigu<‘s nearly h‘d to 
a civil war, which was pr(*ven(t‘{i by tin* ileath of ('onstantine 
(May 041 h Me was sup])o.sc<I to have beiui i>ois(>iH‘d by order of 
his step-mother. 

('onstantine IV., Poitonatus (the “bearded” », son of (\m,^tans 
II., was emj>eror from oo.s to <1X5 Aftt*r liis acie.ssitui ht‘ ( rushed 
an Armenian usuriier in Si< ily. For six yeans (072-7 7; I lie Arabs 
under the caliph IVlonwiya isre ('AiaioiATk: ) besieged ('oiistaati- 
nople, but were obligtal at last to make jnxiee ami agree to pay 
trilmte for 30 years. 'Mie attacks of tlu* Slavs and Avars upon 
Thessrilonica were* repulsed. But (,’onslantin<‘ was unable to j>re- 
vent the Bulgans from erossing the Danulie and .settling in tin* dis- 
trict where their nanu* still survives. 'Fhe Bulgarian kingdom 
was establi.shed under its first king I.sperich in 070. 'I'he tribute 
jjahl l)y the Arabs was used to purchase the good will of the new 
selliers. (km.staiiline .summoned the sixth eeumeni<'al (ouncil at 
C'onstantimiple, which sat from Nov, 7, OHo, to Sept. 10, oHj. 

C'oNSTAKTiNE V., Coprotivnius, son of Leo HI. the ttauKHlast, 
was empc.ror 740-75, lmnie<iiait*iy a.fter lus accession, while he 
was fighting against the Arabs, lus brolher-iu-law, an Armenian j 
named Artavusdus, a supporter of the irnag<‘-w<n*shippers, ha<l been 
proclaimed emperor, and it was not till the, (*n<I of 743 that Con- 
stantine re-entered C'onstanimople. When he felt his position si*- 
cure, he deternuned to .settle the religious controversy, in 754 he 
assembled at the palace of Hiereiou 338 bi.shidis, by whom tiie wor- 
.sbip of image,s was forbidden as upposeii to all ChrLsliau d<>ctriiie. 
But the resistance to iconodasm ctjniimit'il, Hiietly owing to the 
influence of the monks, A vigorous campaign against monasticism 
took place; the monasteries were dosed, and monks and nuns wt*re 
compelled to marry. One of the most important results of the 
struggle was the defection of the pojk*, who sought and <>btnine<l 
protection from lippin, king of the Franks, From this time on- 
ward the nominal ciependemee of Rome and the papacy on em- 
perors at Constantinople ceased. Con.stantine has bee.11 described 
by the orthodox historians of his time as a monster of iniquity; 
hut it is now generally admitted that he was one of the most ca- 
pable rulers who ever occupied the Bysiantine throne. He restored 
the aqueduct built by Valens and destroyed by the barbarians in 
the reign of Heradius, re-peopled Constantinople (after it had 
been devastated by a great plague) and some of the cities of 
Thrace, revived commercial prosperity, and fought with consider- 
able success against the Arabs, Slavs and Bulgarians. 

Constantine VT,, grandson of Constantine V., was emperor 
7S0-97. At ten years of age he succeeded his father, Leo IV*, under 


Ihc guardianship of his molln*!* lr«*nf (i/v.). In 782 the Arabs 
umlcr llarun abUa.'^hid pcnriialcd as l.ii thi' Bosporus, and ex- 
alted ail anmial trihut e as tin* price ol an in'«rloriou.s peace. Even 
when Goiistantinc came of age, Irene practically retained the 
supreme power M length ('onstanline had her arrested, but fool- 
ishly pardon<‘d iuT in 7(}2. In 7of> slie m-gani/ial a plot against him 
and in June 707 he was M‘i/.c‘ti and l)linde«i .\i cording ti) some, he 
died on the .same day; according to otiK'Cs, he sin-\-ivc‘cl fc^r several 
years. With ('onslanliiu* \'I tin* Haurian d\ nasty iu'camci extinct. 

See Theophanes and the laijgfaphit*.', ol ilie {jatri.urh 'rarasius and 
Tlicodore ot Studiiini , aNo 1 . ('. .Siiln^ cr. ha lue der hddcrsiiir- 
menden Kaiser ilt^ ostioniisiheii Keiths (fuaiiLluil am Main 11812!). 

('oNSTAN'iiNK VI f., Pia'phyr or. /lit US (“born in the purple”) 
1005-0501, Fast Roman emperor, antlun* arul patron of literature, 
was the son of Leo \T I he \Vi.si‘ 'riiongh nominally emperor from 
012-50, he was jM*aciiialIy i-xiludisl ironi ail real share in the 
go\ eminent by ambitious lela lives imiil 0.13. Me was poisoned by 
his sou Roniaiuis in (j.-,o ('on-tant ine vva> a [laintiT and a patron 
of art and literature, knuwletlgt* ol his tinn‘s is due to the fol- 
lowing Works written by or diret ily in--[)ire{i by him: ( 1 ) De The- 
m-iiii(ius, an at count of (lit* inititaTV districts t'rhemala) of the 
empire during llie time of Justinian, ihielly iioirowed irom Hier- 
ocles and St epliann.^ ol Byzantium, t .* ) Dr adniniistniudo imperio, 
written lor liie use* of ids st)n: {3 i Dr < eriuiuuiis iinUie Pyzantinae, 
describing the lU'-tonis ol the Kaslern (’(uirch ami court; (4) 
a iil<‘ of Basilius I., bi.^ granilfather, fiased on the work of Geiiesius; 
also two treatises on military suhiecis are attributed to him: one 
on lac til ,s whieh, ns tin* tit le sho\v^. wa ^ n-all\ written liy lus grand- 
son ( 'on.-ntantim* VIIL, llu* other a di‘:n ri()lion o! ilie diftcreiit 
methods of lighting in fashion arnoiig.^t ditterouf [leoples. A speech 
on liie des[>:itth <;f an image of t'l;ri.^t to Abgar, king of Edessa, 
is also preserved, t if works uiidertakeu by lus inst met ions the most 
imiiurt.int wen* the ICiu >'( lopaedic' F.\'< c‘ipt.-. Irom all available 
treati.''t‘.s on varioii.s bramhes of hauning: (i» f/istoriea, in 53 
sectioiLs, of whicii Dr lt‘\:(itiituii>us\ Dr virfulif>us rt vitiis, De 
srulrufds. Dr itisidiis, havi* beam wholly or partly j)n*serve(i; (2) 
Pasiliea, a compilation from the* diJfcTtmi parts of the Justinian 
(‘orpiis Juriv; (3) Grofutuiia, ngrii ull oral ln‘atise.s; (4) latrica, 
a medii*al handbook compiled by ont^ 'nu'ophanes Nkainus, chielly 
from Oriba.'iiu.s; (5) Ilippuitriia, (»n \'eterin.iry surgcTV, the con- 
nection of which with ('cm-t amine is, howc-ver, disputed; (0) 
ilisforia animaUum. a ciunpilation from the i-pitome of Aristotle’s 
work cm the subjca'l by Ari.Htopban<*s of Uyzanlimn, willi additions 
from oihcT writcTs smli as .\elian and 'riinotheus of Claza. 

See A. Harnband, I.'hmpire i,'rce au diudne sidle (1870); also 
(Jihbon, fh\i}ne an<l Fall,^ ih. 5u and < i. Finlav, Hist, of Greece, ii. 
2Q4 (1877), Many ol (km-iauutirb worl;> will lie found in Mi^ne, 
Patrcdoyja Gravta, ri\,v «’\ii„ CMii.; lor edition-* of lht‘ C. Krurn- 
[ hacher. Cesthiehte der hwantintsi hen Ktteratnr (1807), and t lie article 
‘ by ('olin in Baiily -Wi.v'-ow.i’s Renlenevdopadie der elas'sisehen Alter- 
fumr.dssenst haft (xooo) shf>uld be etniMilfecl. 'f‘hc former ccmtains a 
valuable note on the '‘Gcdhh ('hri' trna-'^ dc*scribed in detail in the 
Dr eeremonii.^; see abo Bury in hn^. Hist. Rev. x\ii, (1007). 

(.'oNSTA.NTiNE VII f. 'Fhis title is givc*n by (.Hlibon to the son of 
Roruaiius 1 . Levapenus, om* of the colleagues of (>mslanLine VII 
rorphyrogcNiitus, but it i.s now' geaerally bestowed upon Constan- 
lim:, the lirother and colleague of Basil n. from 076-1025, sole 
rult*r j 025-28. Ue gave himself up to pleasure! and allowed the 
adnuni.stration to fall into the haiuLs of six eunuch.s. 

C'uNST.-vxTi.NK IX. Monomachu.s, emperor 1042-54, owed his 
clovalicm to Zo(L th(! empress who, in onk*r to secure hetr position, 
married ('onstantine, with whom she sharc*d the throne till her 
death in 1050. !u hi.s old rige, ('onstantine, who hud once been a 
famous warrior, utterly neglected the defences of the empire and 
re<kiml his army by disbanding 50,000 of his hc‘.st troops; on the 
other hand, he spent extravagant sums on luxuries anti the erection 
of magnificent liuikUngs. Rebellions broke out at home and 
abroad; the Normans conquered Lombardy, which .subsequently 
( JC055) became the duchy of Apulia, and thu.s Itidy was lost to the 
empire; the Petchenegs (!\itziuaks) crossed the Danube and at- 
tacked Thrace and Macedonia; and the Seljuk Turks made their 
apiHsanmee on the Armenian frontier. 

Constantine X. Ducas , emperor 1059-67, succeeded Isaac I 
Comnenus iq.v,). But the choice was not justified, for Constan- 
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tine, who had show^n himself a capable minister, proved incompe- 
tent as an emperor. He reduced the army, cut down the soldiers’ 
pay, failed to keep up the supply of war material, and neglected 
the frontier fortresses at a time when the Seljuk Turks were press- 
ing hard upon the eastern portion of the empire. Alp Arslan over- 
ran Armenia in 1064. The Mag3^ars occupied Belgrade, the Petch- 
enegs (Patzinaks) continued their inroads, and in 1005 the Uzes 
(called by the Greeks Comani), a Turkish tribe from the shores 
of the Euxine, crossed the Danube in vast numbers, ravaged Thrace 
and Macedonia, and penetrated as far as Thessalonica. The empire 
was only saved by an outbreak of plague amongst the invaders and 
the bravery of the Bulgarian peasants. In the year before Con- 
stantine’s death the remnant of the Byzantine possessions in Italy 
was finally lost to the empire, and the chief town, Bari, taken by 
the Normans. (H. S. J.; 

For the later Constantines references to general authorities will be 
found under Roman Empire, Later; see also Calipuate and Seljuks 
for the wars of the period. 

CONSTANTINE, king of the Hellenes (1S6S-1923), eldest 
son of George I. and of the Grand Duchess Olga Const antinova 
of Russia, was born at Athens on Aug. 2, icSC8. The prince com- 
pleted his education in Germany, where he attended the univer- 
sity of Leipzig, served in the Guards and studied at the Prussian 
Staff college. In 1889 he married the Princess Sophia Dorothea 
of Hohenzollern, daughter of the Emperor Frederick. This union 
was popular in Greece because of the superstition that when a 
Constantine and a Sophia wore ui)on the throne the empire of 
Byzantium would be re.stored, and, coupled with the fact that he 
was appointed a field marshal in the Prussian Army in 1913, it 
affected the king's attitude during the World War. 

On returning to Greece, the crown prince was given various 
military appointments; in 1897 he took over the command of the 
army in Thessaly, and he was held largely responsible for the 
disastrous campaign of that year. In 1909 Constantine and hi.s 
brothers were once more made scapegoats by the Military league, 
and were compelled to resign their commissions. Subsequently, 
on the initiative of Veniztdos, the royal princes were recalled from 
their practical exile. Thenceforward, acting in co-operation with 
the French military mission, Constantine, now inspector-general 
of the army, devoted himsidf to reforni.s which were markedly 
apparent during the Balkan wars, and the successes that were 
then gained completely re-established his prestige. He succeeded 
his father on the throne of Greece on March 18, 1913. 

On Aug. 7, 1914, immediately after the outbreak of the World 
War, Constantine expressed his piTsonal sympathy for the Ger- 
man emperor and advocated a neutralit^^ which would be useful 
to him, but took no active steps. But after the entry of Turkey 
into the war, the king, proliahly inlluenced by his military ad- 
visers, vetoed Venizelos’ proposal to co-openile with the West- 
ern Powers in the Dardanelles in exchange for their promises of 
concessions in Asia Minor. Venizelos resigned (March 19x5), 
but at the subsequent election in June he obtained a large par- 
liamentary majority, (See Vkntzfxos.) 

For some months the struggle between the king and Vcnizelos 
continued, but from Oct. i'9X5 the rupture was complete, and 
thenceforward Constantine was more occupied by his relations 
with the Allies than by the internal crisis. The closing months 
of 19x5 and the earlier part of 1916 passed without any overt 
signs of hostility, but in May of the latler year Fort Rupel, which 
commanded the Struma pass into eastern Macedonia, was sur- 
rendered to the Bulgarians, and the Allies demanded the complete 
demobilization of the Hellenic army, which menaced them in 
Macedonia. Five months later (Oct), the Greek fleet (except 
three vessels) was taken over by the Allies, and in November, the 
demobilization having proceeded slowly, a further demand was 
made for the cession of war material. This request was not com- 
plied with, and, although it would appear that the king had given 
personal assurances to the French admiral, an Allied landing at 
the Peiraeeus was opposed, and the naval contingents, disembarked 
there on Dec. i, had to be withdrawn after material losses. A 
month later a further blockade was declared and the removal 
of the whole Greek army to the Peloponnesus was insisted on. 
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This was agreed to and a formal apology was made for the events 
of Dec. I, but it soon became obvious that the king’s attitude con- 
stituted a danger to the Allied position at Salonika. 

In June 1917 M Jonnart, the High Commissioner of the 
protecting Powers, arrived at Athens, where, backed up by strong 
forces, he demanded better guarantees for the safety of the Allied 
army in Macedonia, a more loyal adherence to the constitution 
and the departure of the king. Constantine, accompanied by the 
queen and the crown prince, sailed from Greece on June 12, leav- 
ing his son Alexander upon the throne; but the proclamation then 
issued by the king was ambiguous, and contained no final renun- 
ciation of his rights. Constantine spent the next three in 

Switzerland. 

As a result of the election of Nov. 1920, and of the subsequent 
plebiscite, Constantine returned to Athens at the end of Decem- 
ber. His position was e.xceedingly difficult. Never recognized by 
Great Britain and France, he was compelled either to pursue the 
Asiatic policy of his predecessors or to make himself unpopular 
by sacrificing gains promised to Greece under the already signed 
Treaty of Sevres. Rightly or wrongly, he adopted the former 
alternative; he declared himself in favour of a continuation of 
the Turkish campaign, and he failed to condemn, if he never en- 
couraged, the Greek objections to the several offers of mediation 
made by the Western Powers. For the disastrous results of the 
campaign in Asia Minor see Greece: History. By the last week 
in Sept. 1922 an insurrection had broken out in the army, and, at 
the demand of a revolutionary committee headed by Col, Gonata.s, 
the king abdicated in favour of his son George. On Sept. 30 Con- 
stantine left Athens for Palermo, where he died on Jan. ri, 1923, 
from haemorrhage of the brain. 

Bibetoorapitv. — D emctra Vaka, Co 7 istantim, A'/wg and Traitor 
(iqiS) ; Paxton Hibben, Constantine L and the Greek People (19^0) > 
Mafop G. M. Melas, Ex-King Constant hie and the War (1920); 
William Miller, A History of the Greek People, (1922). 

CONSTANTINE (Flavius Claudius Constantinus), 
usurper in Britain, Gaul and Spain (a.d. 407-410) during the reign 
of Honorius, was a common soldier, invested with the purple by 
his comrades in Britain. He at once crossed over to Gaul and soon 
made himself master of the country as far as the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, and established his capital at Arelate (Arles). Spain was 
finally annexed by Constans, the son of Constantine. After the 
downfall of Stilicho, Honorius, hard pressed by the barbarians, 
pardoned Constantine, recognized him a.s joint ruler, and per- 
mitted him to confer the title of Caesar upon Constans. This gave 
Constantine his opportunity. With a large army he marched into 
Italy, avowedly to assist Honorius, in reality with the intention of 
making himself ruler of the West. But his plans were upset by the 
revolt of Gerontius. This capable general set up one of his own 
adherents as emperor, invaded Gaul, and ynit Constans to death at 
Vienna (Vienne K He then besieged Constantine himself in Arelate, 
but the advance of an Italian army forced him to retire. The gen- 
erals of Honorius themselves continued the siege. Constantine, 
seeing that resistance was useless, surrendered the city on condi- 
tion that his life should be spared. He was, however, executed by 
order of Honorius. 

See Zosimus v. ad fin. and vi. ; Sozomcn, Ecclesiastical History, ix. 
31 foil.; Gibbon^s Decline and Fall, cd. J. B. Bury, pp. 272, 340, 502 ; 
0 . Seeck in Pauly-Wissowa^s Realencyclopddie, iv. pt. 1. (1900). 

CONSTANTINE PAVLOVICH grand- 

duke and ccsarevich of Russia, was born at Tsarskoye Sclo on 
April 27, 1779, the second son of the tsar Paul and his wife 
Maria Feodorgvna, and was educated under the direction of hi.s 
grandmother, Catherine II. The only person who really took him 
in hand was Cesar La Harpe, who was tutor-in -chief from 17B3 
to May 1795, and educated both the empres.s’s grandsons. 

Like Alexander, Constantine was married by Catherine when 
not yet 17 years of age, and he made his wife, Juliana of Coburg, 
intensely miserable. After a first separation in the year i7<)9, 
she went back permanently to her German home in i8oe, the 
victim of a frivolous intrigue, Constantine’s fir.st campaign took 
place under the leadership of the great Suvorov. The battle of 
Baasignano was lost by Constantine’s fault, but at Novi he 
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distinguished himself by such personal bravery that the emperor 
Paul bestowed on him the title of cesarevich, which according to 
the fundamental law of the constitution belonged only to the 
heir to the throne. 

In command of the Guards during the campaign of 1S05 Con- 
stantine shared the responsibility for the battle of Austcrlitz; 
while in 1807, 1S12, 1813 and 1814 he showed courage but not 
competence as a soldier. 

Constantine’s importance in political history dates only from 
the moment when Alexander made him commander-in-chief of 
the forces of Congress Poland. The command of the Lithuanian 
troops and of those of the Russian provinces that had formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Poland was added in 1S19. He or- 
gaiiwed their army for the Poles, and felt himself more a Pole 
than a Russian, especially after his marriage (May 27, 1820), 
with a Polish lady, Johanna Grudzinska. After this marriage he 
formally renounced any claim to the succession to the tsardom, 
but the fact was only revealed to two or three persons, and his 
brother Nicholas was left in ignorance of it. On the death of 
Alexander (Dec. i, 1825), there was much confusion and un- 
certainty. After three weeks hesitation Constantine sent an uncon- 
dilional renunciation of any claim to Nicholas, whose accession was 
then announced. On the 26th the DekabrisL rising in Petrograd 
took place and the mutineers shouted, ‘Tong live Constantine!” 
The rising was easily suppressed. Constantine had bad no pari in 
the plot. But differences soon arose between him and his brother 
in consequence of the share taken by the Poles in the Dekabrist 
conspiracy. Constantine held obstinately to the belief that the 
Polish army and bureaucracy were loyally devoted to the Russian 
empire. The eastern policy of the tsar and the Turkish War of 
182S and 1829 caused a fresh breach between them. It was 
owing to the opposition of Constantine that the Polish army took 
no part in this war. 

The insurrection at Warsaw in Nov. 1S30 took Constantine 
completely by surprise. It wa.s owing to his utter failure to 
grasp the situation that the Polish regiments passed over to the 
revolutionaries; and during the continuance of the revolution he 
showed himself as incompetent as he was lacking in judgment. 
The suppression of the rcv^olution he did not live to set*, lie 
died of cholera at Vitebsk on June 27, 1831. 

.SVc also Karrnovich, The Cesarevich Constantine Pavlovich (1899) 
(Ru.ssian) ; T. Schiemann, Gesrhichic Rvsslands imtcr Kaher Nicolaus 
L, vol. i. (1904) ; Pusyrevski, 7 'hc Rnsso-PoUsh War of 1^31 (2nd cd., 
1890) (Rus.sian), 

CONSTANTINE, a city of Algeria, capital of the depart- 
ment of the same name, 54 m. by railway S. by W, of the port of 
Phitippcvillc, in 36^ 22' N., 6'" 36' E. Constantine is the residence 
of a general commanding a division, of a prefect and other high 
officials, is the scat of a bi.shop, and had a population in 1931 of 
99>595 (43,150 Europeans; 51,445 native.sj. The city occupies a 
romantic po.sition on a rocky plateau, cut off on all sides save the 
west from the surrounding country by a beautiful ravine, through 
which the river Rummei flows. The plateau is 2,130 ft. above sca- 
levcl, and from 500 to nearly x,ooo ft. above the river bed. The 
ravine, formed by the Rummei, through erosion of the limestone, 
varies greatly in width-— at its narrowest part the cliffs are only x 3 
ft. apart, at its broadest the valley is 400 yd. wide. At the N.B. 
angle of the city the gorge is spanned by an iron bridge built in 
1863, N. and S. by a bridge and a viaduct built in 19x2. Along 
the north-eastern side of the city the Rummei is spanned in all 
lour times by natural stone arches or tunnels. 

Walls and Buildings. — Constantine is walled, the extant 
nediaeval wall having been largely constructed out of Roman ma- 
erial. Through the centre from north to south runs a street (the 
ue de France) roughly dividing Constantine into two parts. The 
)Iace du Palais, in which are the palace of the governor and the 
athedral, and the kasbah (citadel) are west of the rue de France, 
s is likewise the place N^grier, containing the law courts. The 
ative town lies chiefly in the south-east part of the city. A strik- 
ig contrast exists between the Moorish quarter, with its tortuous 
ines and Oriental architecture, and the modem quarter, with its 
octangular streets and wide open squares^ frequently bordered 


with trees and adorned with fountain.^ Oi the squnr<’S the pLice 
de Nemours is the centre of the coranierrial :iiui soual life of the 
city. New quarters have arisen to the S W . ni the town 'The 
palace, built by Ahmed Pasha, the last biy oT Const an! iju*. be- 
tween 1830 and 1836, is a speeimeii ol :irehii('( lure ot the 

19th centur3^ The kasbah, which occuides the northern corner of 
the city, dates from Roman times, and preserves hi its more 
modern portions numerous remains of other Rom, in edilici's It is 
now turned into barracks and a hospital. 'The tine mnsiiut* ol 
Sidi-ei-Kattani (or Salali Bey) dates fr<nn the Hose <>1 the i8{h 
century. 

The native industry of Constantine is chieily conlined |i» leather 
goods and woollen fabrics. A considerable trade is carried on over 
a large area by means of railway conn«*cti('n with Algiers. Bona^ 
Tunis and Biskra, as well as with Phihppi‘ville. 

History. — Constantine, or, as it was originally ('ailed, Cirta 
or Kirtha, from the f^hoenician word for a tily, was in ancient 
times one of the most important t(nvns of Niimidia, and tht‘ ri‘si- 
dence of the kings of the Massyli. Cnder Miripsa umd <i*iitury 
B.c.) it- reached the height of its prosperity, and was able to fur- 
nish an army ol io,ooo cavalry and 20,00c infantry, d’hough it 
afterwards declined, it still continued an important military post, 
and is frequently mentioned during successive wars. Caesar 
having bestowed a part of its territory on hi.- suppoi{t‘r Sittius, 
the latter introduced a Roman sidtleinenL In the war of .\Iaxen- 
tius against /Mexander, the Nuinidian usurpi*r, it was laid in niins; 
and on its restoratioij in a.d. 313 by ('oust ant ine it n*iri\(‘d the 
name w’hkhit still retains. It was not captured during the VaiKlal 
invasion of Africa, but on the c(Hi(|uest by the Arafiians (.7th ct*n- 
(uryj it shared the same fate as the surrouadiiii!: ctumlry. Succ(*s- 
sive Arab dynasties looted it. During the j 2(h i(*ntury it wa.s .still 
a place of considerable prosperity: and its commerce was extiaisivc 
enough to attract the merchants of Pisa, Genoa and Venice. Fre- 
quently taken and retaken by tin* '('urks, f 'oustantine tinally be- 
came under their dominion the seat of a b(‘y, j ubordinafe* tu tlie. 
dey of Algie.rs. To Salah Bey, who ruled fuun 1770 to 179/, we 
owe most of the existing xMoslem buildings. In Con.stantiuii 
asserted its independence of the dey of Algiers, and was gov- 
erned by Haji Ahmed, the choice of tin.* Kaljylt^s, la 1830 the 
PVeneb under Marshal Clausel made :m unsucce.ssful att(*ni[)t to 
.storm the city, which they attacked i)y night by way of El- 
Rantara. The French suffered heavy loss. In JS37 Marshal 
Valec approached the town by tht‘ t’oiineiting wc*sleru istliimis, 
and succeeded in taking it f)y assault, ihouirh ag.n'n ilu’ M'cnGi 
lost heavily. See E. Mercier, flistoirr dc Camtiuiiine {Constan- 
tine, 1905). 

CONSTANTINE THE AFRICAN 1020-1087/ is one 
of the few important tnedical iigiire.s of the Middle Ages, fb* was 
the imtiat(.)r of the significant ‘bXrald.st'' inowrnent, tin* process 
of Iramslation into Latin from Arabic. Legeiid.s have du.stered 
about his name and hi.s early career is still obsi ure. 

It is said that he w^as bora at Carihage. He was certainly an 
Arabic-speaking Christian and led a wandering life. i.aitT he 
claimed that he had studieii in many Eastern centre.^ of learning. 
The legends tell that on his return to his native <’ily his learning 
brought him under suspicion of witchcraft and he had to lice. We 
hear of him in the service of the Norman duke, Robert Guiscard 
iq,vf). This was probably about 1071, in Sicily rather than at 
Salerno, with which Constantino's name is more dosHy Jinked. 
There is in fact some evidence that Con.i*tanime was actually a 
native of Sicily rathel* than of Carthage, and it must be remem- 
bered that some Arabic wa.s still s[Kjken in Sicily in the eleventh 
century. Moreover, in addition to Arabic he knew some Latin an<J 
had a smattering of Greek, and this trilinguality is fully consi.^tent 
with his birth in the *‘many-tongued isle** where all three vernacu- 
lars were in use, Constantine probably followed Robert Guiscard 
to Salerno. There he became a monk and ended his days at the 
Benedictine house of Monte Cassino, He translated at Monte 
Cassino a nurnber of Arabic works into Latin, and it seems that 
he had help with the Latin. The character of these works and the 
knowledge displayed in them suggest that he ha<I neither visited 
Cairo nor Irak in the way that he claimed. *The books themselves 
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arc mu inly rcMicIerings of works by Jewish writers living in North 
Africa. These works, though wretchedly translated, are yet ex- 
ceedingly imijortant for (he history of culture. They represent 
the first iiillow of a group of new ideas and their appearance 
murks the end of the “dark ages’^ and the dawn of the scholastic 
period. 

Among the works which Constantine thus conveyed were two 
]ihilosoi)liical treatises by Isaac Israeli (S55-955) of Kairosuaii, 
known to the West as Isaac the Jew. One of these writings, 
Ofi definitions, contains an account of some of the favourite terms 
used hy the Latin scholastics and later ado[)tecl by them from him. 
Another, On the Elements, was nn exposition of Aristotelian 
physics. From the same author lie translated a number of medical 
works which he issued under his own name. He treated similarly 
the works of Isaac's pupil Ihn Jezzar. The most important 
medical wtirk that he rendered into Latin he called Paniechne. 

It was in fat I an abl)n*viatefl version of the Liber Regins of the 
JVr.sian Ali ihn al Abbas (ciii‘d 994), known as Huly Ablias to the 
Latins. This was extremely important as the first work which 
gave (be Western world a view of Greek medicine as a whole, 
though the view was somewhat dimmed by the Arabic cloud that 
was around it. 

Constantine sought to pass off his translations as his original 
work and it is ])robable that he never produced any independent 
writing. Ne.vertheiess his works spn^ad through Europe with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and it i.s difficult to overe.stimale their in- 
tluencc oil the ages wliieh followed. They continued to be read 
until the sixtetaith century and were partfcularly influential at 
the important medical school at Salerno 

biUMooKAi'irv. — JM. Steinschneider, Dir Eurofmsrken Uebcrsvlz- 
ungen au'^ dem Arahi.\rh('n bh Miitvs drs 77. Jahrhundvris (Vienna, 
1004) ; and L. Singi*t\ “The Origin of the Medical School of 
Salerno*' in Essay \ nn Ike History of Mrdieinr presrnied to K, SudhofJ 
(Ziirirh, 1924); and K. Sudhoff in Knrzas Ihindburk dcr Geschichto 
der Medhm (4th cd,, lierJin, 192 a). (C. Si.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the largest town of Turkey, for- 
merly tlie capital of thi* 'Purkisli ('inpin', situated in 41'' 0' rO" N, 
and 5<S' 14'' E. The city stands at the southern extremity of 
the Bo.sporus, upon a hilly promontory that runs out from the 
European sidt‘ of the strait. s towards the A.siatic hank. The sea of 
Marmora i.s on lh(‘ south, and tlie bay of the Bosporus, forming 
the magnilicefit harbr)ur of the Golden Horn, sonm 4 ni. long, on , 
the north. 'Two stnNims, the ancient Brirliysus, now 

Ali-Bey-Su and Kiahal- Hane-Su, enter th(‘ bay at its iHu-th-vveslern 
end. A small wiaPu- slrts'iim the Lyt us, Bowing throiigli the prom- 
ontory west to south-east info the Sea, of Marmora, separates 
a long ridge, diiided by eross-valleys iato six eminences, over- 
hanging the Golden Horn, from a largi^ isolated hill in the. souUi- 
west. lienee the claim of ('onstantino^ilc to lie enthroned, like 
Roinc, upon seviai hills. TJitt finsl hill hrus the Seraglio, St. Sophia 
and the Hippodromt*; the second the column of Constantine 
and the mos<[ue Nun-Osmanioti; the third the war office, the 
Sera.skoreate tower and tiui mos<[ue of Sultan Suleiman; the 
fourth the mosque of SuUan Mohammed IL, the Conqueror; the 
fifth the mosciue of Sultan Selim; the sixth Tekf our Serai and the 
quarter of Kgri Kapu: the seventh Avret Ta.sh and the quarter of 
Psamatia. Jn liyxantine times the two la.st hills were named 
respectively the hili of Blacheruae and the Xeroiophos or dry hill, 

HISTORY 

Origin, and Site. — Constantinople is famous in history, in the 
first place as the ccipital of the Roman empire in the East for 
more than eleven centuries (330-^453) » the second as 

the capital of the Ottoman empire which followed. In respect 
of intlucncc over the course of human affairs, its only rivals are 
Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. Yet even the gifts of these rivals 
to the cause of civilization often bear the image and superscrip- 
tion of ('onstantinople upon them. Roman law, Greek literature, 
the theology of the Christian church, for example, are intimately 
a.ssociated with the history of Constantinople. 

The city was founded ])y Constantine the Great, through the 
enlargement of the old town of Byzantium in a.d. 328, and 
was inaugurated as a now seat of government on May ix, A.0. 


330. To indicate its political dignity, it wa.s named New R 
while to perpetuate the fame of its founder it was styled < 
stantinople. The chief patriarch of the Greek church still 
himself “archbishop of Constant inopje, New Rome.” The 
name of the place, Byzantium, however, continued in use. 

The creation of a new capital by Constantine was not ai 
of personal caprice or individual judgment. It was the r 
of causes long in operation, and had been foro.shadowed, 40 3 



Main approach to the grand bazaar in Constantinople 

The arch over the street is adjacent to Mosauo ValiUe Sultanc, while ai 
other end of the vaulted pas.^aoo Ls the brldflo which loads across the 6oI 
Hum to Pera, the European quarter 

before, in the policy of Diocletian. After the senate and pe 
of Rome had ceased to be the sovereigns of the Roman w< 
and their authority had been vested in the ,sote pe^^son of the 
pernr, the eternal city could no longer claim to be the righ 
throne of the state. That honour could henceforth lx* coufe 
U])on any plate in the Roman world which might suit the < 
venience of the emperor, or serve more efficiently the interest 
had to guard. Furthermore, the empire was now upon its defe 
Dreams of coiujuests and extension had long bee.n aliandoned, 
the pressing (|uesliou of the time was how to repel the persis 
jLssauIts of Persia and the barbarians upon the fnmtiers <if 
realm, and so retain the dominioni inherited from the valour of 
past- The size of the empire made it difiicull, if not imposs 
to attend to these assaults, or to control the ambition of .succe? 
generals, from one centre. Further, the East had grown in ]K)li 
importance, both as the sce.nc of the most active life in Ihtj s 
and as the portion of the empire most exposed to attack. Hi 
the famous scheme of Diocletian to divide the burden of gov 
ment between four colleagues, in order to secure a better adm 
(ration of civil am! of military affairs. It was a scheme, how<, 
that lowered the prestige of Rome, for it involved four <iist 
scats of government, among which, as the event, proved, no p 
was found for the ancient capital of the Roman world. It alsc 
dared the high po.siiion of the East, by the selection of Nicom 
in Asia Minor as the residence of Diocletian himself. When < 
stantine, therefore, estal^hshed a new seat of government al 
zanlium, he adopted a policy inaugurated bef<,)re his day us et 
tial to the preservation of the Roman dominion. He can c 
originality only in his choice of the particular point at which 
: seat wa.s placed, and in his recognition of the fact that his alii 
with the Christian diurch could be bust, inainlaincd in a 
atmo.sphere. 

But whatever view may be taken of the policy which <liv 
the government of the cmpirci there can be no dispute as tr 
wisdom displayed m the selection of the site for a new imp 
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General view of Constantinople showing the golden horn 


•one. SilujilecI where Euroiic and Asia are paricd by a channel 
more than 5 m. across, and sometimes less than half a mile 
Ac, placed at a point commanclinp; the great waterway between 
‘ Mediterranean and the Black Sea, the position affords im- 
‘nsc scope for commenial (‘nlcrjMTsc and political action in rich 
d varied regions of the world. Moreover, the site constituted a 
tural citadel, difiicult to approach or to invest, and an almo.st 
pregnable refuge in the hour of defeat, within which brok(*n 
•CCS might rally to retrieve disnstcT. To surround it, an enemy 
]uircd to he strong ui)on both land and sea,. Foes advancing 
'ough x'Vsia Minor would have their march arrested, and their 
)ws kej)t beyond striking distance, by the moat which the waters 
the Bosporus, the Sea rif Marmora and the Dardanelle.s combine 
form. The narrow straits in which the waterway connecting the 
editerranean with the Black Sea contracts, both to the north and 
the south of the city, could be n'nrlcuvd impassabk’ to hostile 
L'ts approaching from either direction, while on the landward 
le the line of defence, was so short that it could be strongly forti- 
d, and held against large nmnbers by a comparativtdy small 
rcc. Nature, indeed, cannot relieve men of their duly to be 
se and brave, but, in the marvcdlous configurat ion of land and 

1 about Constantinople, nature has done her utmost to <mable 
man skill and courage to estaldish there the splendid and stable 
rone of a great, empire. 

Architecture and Antiquities^ — By/.antium, out of which 
insiantinople sprang, occupied most of the land comprised in 
two hills nearest the head of the promontory, and the level 
Dund at their base. The landward wall started from a point 
ar the present Stamboul custom-house, and reached the ridge 
the second hill, a little to the east of the point marked by 
lembcrli Tash (the column of Constantine). Tliere the principal 
Ic of the town opened upon the Egnatian road. From that 
te the wall descended towards the Sea of Marmora, touching 

2 water in the neighbourhood of the Seraglio lighthouse. The 
:ropolis, enclosing venerated temples, crowned the summit of 
e first lull, where the Seraglio stands. Immediately to the 
uth of the fortress was the principal market-place of the town, 
rrounded by porticoes on its four sides, and hence named the 
itrastoon. On the southern side of the square stood tlic baths 

Zeuxippus, and beyond them, still farther south, lay the Hip- 
drome, which Septimius Severus had undertaken to build but 
lied to complete. Two theatres, on the eastern slope of the 
•Topoli.s, faced the bright waters of the Marmora, and a .stadium 
IS found on the level tract on the other side of the hill, close to 


the Coldon Horn. The Strategion, devoted to the military exer- 
cises of the brave little town, stood close to Sirki^dji Iskeles.si, and 
two artificial harbours, the Tortus Prosforianus and (h(* Neorion, 
indented the shore of ihr tJolden Horn. A graceful granite column, 
still erect on the slope above, the head of the promontory, com- 
memorated the victory of Claudius (lothicns ov(t th(* Cioths at 
Nissa, A.D. 269. Ail this furnitiin* of Byzantium was appro] iriiited 
for the use of the new capital. 

According to Zosinius, tht‘ line of the landward walls <‘re<'ted 
by Constantine to (kd't'ud New Horne was drawn at a distame of 
nearly 2 m. f stadia) to ftie we.st ot th(‘ liniit.s of the old town 
It therefore ran across the i)romonl(»ry from ih(' viiinity ol Un 
Kapan Kajmsi (Porta IMatea ), at the Stamhtiul head of iiu‘ Inner 
Bridge, to the neighbourhood of Hand Pasha K.qiusi (Porta 
S, Aemiliani), on thi‘ Marmora, and thus add(‘d the third ami 
fourth hills ami portions of the fifth and stwenth hills to the 
territory of Byzantium. \Vt‘ have tw'o indications ol ih<^ course oi 
these walls on the seventh hill. One is found in the name Isa 
Kapusi (the gate of J(‘sus) attached to a mo.sfjjue, formerly a 
C'hristian church, .situated aliovi* the. quart (t of P.samatia. It jier- 
petuates the memory of tin* bi^autiful gateway which formed the 
triumphal eniranee into the city of ('onstantine, and wliith sur- 
vived the original Ixmnds of th<‘ ww capital as late as i5oH, wb^n 
it was overthrown by an earthquake. I'he othtr indication is the 
name Alii Mermer (the six columns) given to a <niarter in the 
.same neighbourhood. The name is an ignorant translation of Kxa- 
kionion, the corrujit form of the d(‘signation Exokionion, which 
belonged in Byzantine day,s to that quarter liecause markt'd by 
a column outside the city limits. Hence the Arian.s, upon their 
expulsion from the city by Tb'odo.sius L, were' allowed to hold 
their religious services in tlx^ Exokionion, seeing that it was an 
extra-mural district. This explaiics the fact that Arians are some- 
times .styled Exokionitae by ecclesiastical historians. The Con- 
stantinbn line of fortifications, therefore, ran a little to the east 
of the quarter of Alii Mermer. In addition to the territory en- 
closed within the limiLs just descriiied, the suburb of Sycae or 
Galata, on the Oi)posite side of the Ooiden Horn, and th*^ suburb 
of Blachornae, on the sixth hill, were regarded as jiarts of the 
city, but stood within their own fortifications. It was to the ram- 
parts of Constantine that th(‘ city owed its {leliverance when 
attacked by the Cloths, after the terrible defeat of Valens at 
Adrianople, a.d. 37H. 

Fortifications Against Barbarism. — ^To his courtiers, the 
bounds assigned to New Rome by Constantine seemed too wide, 
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but after So years they were too narrow for the population that 
had gathered within the city. The barbarians had meantime also 
grown more formidable, and this made it necessary to have 
stronger fortifications for the capital. Accordingly, in 413, in 
the reign of Theodosius II., Anthemius, then praetorian prefect 
of the East and regent, enlarged and refortified the city by the 
erection of the wall which forms the innermost line of defence in 



View across the golden horn toward stamboul 


the bulwarks whose picturesciue ruins now stretch from the Sea 
of Marmora, on the south of Ycdi Kuleh (the seven towers), 
northwards to the old byzanline palace of the Porphyrogenitus 
(Tekfour Serai), above the quarter of Egri Kapu. There the new 
works joined the walls of the suburb of Blachernae, and thus 
protected the city on the west down to the Golden Horn. Some- 
wiiat later, in 439, (he walls along the Marmora and the Golden 
Horn were brought, by the prefect Cyrus, up to the extremities 
of the new landward walls, and thus invested the capital in com- 
plete armour. Then also Constantinople attained its final size. 
For any subscciuenl extension of the city limits was insignificant, 
and was due to strategic considerations. In 447 the wall of 
Anthemius was seriously injured by one of those earthquakes to 
which the city is liaiile. The disaster was all the more grave, as 
the Huns under Attila were carrying everything before them in 
the Balkan lands. The desperateness of the situation, however, 
roused the government ol Theodosius II., who was still upon the 
throne, to put forth the most energetic efforts to meet the emer- 
gency. Jf \vc may tru.st two contemporary inscriptions, one Latin, 
the other Creek, still found on the gate Yeni Mevlcvi Khaneh 
Kapusi (Porta Khegium), the capital was again fully armed, and 
rendered more secure than ever, by the prefect Constantine, in 
les.s than two months. Not only was (he wall of Anthemius 
restored, but, at the distance of 20 yd., another wall was built in 
front of it,, and at the same distance from this second wall a broad 
moat was constructed with a breastwcTtk along its inner edge. 
Each wall was flanked by 96 towers. Here was a barricade 190- 
207 ft. thick, and 100 ft. high, with its several parts rising tier 
above tier to permit concerted action, and alive with large bodies 
of troops ready to pour, from every coign of vantage, missiles 
of death — ^arrows, stones, Greek fire — upon a foe. It is not 
strange tliat these fortilications defied the assaults of barbarism 
upon the civilized life of the world for more than a thousand years. 
As might, be expected, the walls d(‘mandcd frequent restoration 
from time to time in the course of their long history. Inscriptions 
upon them record repairs, for example, under Justin IL, Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil 11 ,, John Palaeoiogus, and others. Still, the ram- 
parts extending now from the Marmora to Tekfour Serai are to 
all intents and purposes the ruins of the Theodosian walls of the 
5th century. 

This is not the case in regard to the other parts of the fortifica- 
tions of the city. The walls along the Marmora and the Golden 
Horn represent the great restoration of the seaward defences of 
the capital carried out by the emperor Theophilus in the 9th cen- 
tury; while the walls between Tekfour Serai and the Golden 
Horn were built long after the reign of Theodosius II, super- 
seding the defences of that quarter of the city in his day, and 
relegating them, as traces of their course to the rciir of the later 
works indicate, to the secondary office of protecting the palace 
of Blachernae. In 627 Hcraclius built the wall along the west 
of the quarter of Aivan Serai, in order to l)r]n.g the level tract at 
the foot of the sixth hill within the city bounds, and shield the 


church of Blachernae, which had been exposed to great danger 
during the siege of the city by the Avars in that year. In 813 
Leo V. the Armenian built the wall which stands in front of the 
wall of Heraclius to strengthen that point in view of an expected 
attack by the Bulgarians. 

The splendid wall, flanked by nine towers, that descends from 
the court of Tekfour Serai to the level tract below Egri Kapu, 
was built by Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) for the greater se- 
curity of the part of the city in which stood the palace of Blach- 
ernae, then the favourite imperial residence. Lastly, the portion 
of the fortifications between the wall of Manuel and the wall of 
Hcraclius presents too many problems to be discussed here. 
Enough to say, that in it we find work belonging to the times of the 
Comneni, Isaac Angclus and the Palacologi. 

If we leave out of account the attacks upon the city in the 
course of the civil wars between rival parties in the empire, the 
fortifications of Constantinople were assailed by the Avars in 
627; by the Saracens in 673-677, and again in 718; by the 
Bulgarians in Si 3 and 913; by the forces of the Fourth Crusade 
in 1203-04; by the Turks in 1422 and 1453. The city was taken 
in 1204, became the seat of a Latin empire until 1261, when 
it was recovered by the Greeks. On May 29, 1453 Constantinople 
ceased to be the capital of the Roman empire in the East, and 
became the capital of the Ottoman dominion. 


MONUMENTS AND ART 

The Walls. — ^Notable points in the circuit of the walls of the 
city are the following : ( i ) The Golden Gate, now included in 
the Turkish fortress of Ycdi Kuleh. It is a triumphal archway, 
consisting of three arches, erected in honour of the victory of 
Theodosius I. over Maximus in 3S8, and subsequently incorpo- 
rated in the walls of Theodosius II., as the state entrance of the 
capital. (2) The gate of Selivria, or of the Pege, through which 
Alexius Stratcgopoulos made his way into the city in 1261, and 
brought the Latin empire of Constantinople to an end. (3) The 
gate of St. Romanus (Top Kapusi), by which, in 1453, Sultan 
Mahommed entered Constantinople after the fall of (he city 
in(.o Turkish hands. (4) The great breach made in the ramparts 

crossing the valley of the Lyciis, 
the scene of (he severest fighting 
in (he siege of 1453, where the 
Turks slormccl the city, and the 
last Byzantine emperor met hi.s 
heroic dealh. (5) The palace of 
the Porphyrogenitus, long erron- 
eously idi^ntified with the palace 
of the Hebdoraon, which really 
stood at Makrikeui. It is the 
hnest specimen of Byzantine 
civil architecture left, in (be city. 
(6) The tower of Isaac Angelus 
and the tower of Anemas, with 
the chambers in the body of the 
wall to the north of thorn. (7) 
The wall of Leo, against which 
the troops of the iPourth Crusade 
came, in 1203, from their camp 
on the hill opposite the wall, and 
delivered their chief attack. (8) 
The walls protecting the quarter 
THE MOSQUE OF THE STANDARD of Phanar, which thc army and 

Erected^ by Mohammed the Conqueror Fourth ^USade Under 

In 1463-69 In memory of the fuc Venetian dogC, HcimCO Dan- 
standard Bearer of tho Prophet, this dolo, Carried in 1204 (o) Yali 

wa, tho flru imperlol mo«,uo jjiosk Kapusi, itCSidc which Ihc 

southern end of thc chain drawn across the mouth of the harbour 
during !a siege was attached. (10) Thc ruins of the palace of 
Hormisdas, near Chatladi Kapu, once thc residence of Justinian 
the Great and Theodora. It was known in later times as the 
palace of the Bucoleon, and was the scene of the assas.sination 
of Nicephorus Phocas. f t i ) The sites of the old harbour.s between 
Chatladi Kapu and Daud Pasha Kapusi. (12) The fine marble 
tower near the junction of the wails along the Marmora with 
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• landward walls, 
internal. — Arranpfoinents inside Ihc city were determined 
the confif^unition of its site, which falls into three great divi- 
as — the level ground and slopes looking towards the Sea of 
irmora, the range of hills forming the midland portion of the 
nnontory, and the slopes and level ground facing the Golden 
rn. Jn oath di\a^ion a great street ran through the city from 
t to west, generally lined with arcades on one side, but with 


de.s on both sides when traversing the liner and busier quar- 
The street along the ridge formed the principal thoroughfare, 
was named the Mese (IVUcrTj), because it ran through the 
Jlc of the city. On reaching the west of the third hill, it 
Jed into two branches, one leading across the seventh hill to 
Golden gate, the other conducting to the church of the Holy 
itles, and the gate of Charisius (Edirneh Kapusi). The Mesc 
together the groat fora of (he city, — the Auguslaion on the 
h of St. Sophia, (ho forum of Constantine on the summit of 
iccond hill, the forum of Theodosius I. or of Taurus on the 
nit of (he third hill, tlie forum of Amasirianon where the 
lue of Shah Zadeh is situated, tlu* forum of the llous at Ak 
i, and the forum of Arcadius or Theodosius fl. on the summit 
1C seventh hill. This was the route followed on the occa.sion 
•lumphal jjroccssions. 

’ the edifices and monuments which adorned the fora, only a 
t sketch can he given licre. On the north side of the Aiigu.s- 
. rose tht‘ church of St. Sophia, the most glorious cathedral 
a.stern Christendom; opposite, on the southern side of the 
re, was (he C'halcc, (he. grea( gate of the imperial palace: on 
ast was thti senate, house, with a porch of six noble columns; 
e west, across the Me.'^e, were' thi! law courts. In the urea of 
=it]uarc stood the Milion, whence distances from Constua- 
le were measured, and a lofty column wJiich bore the eques- 
statue of Justinian the Gre.at. There also was the statue of 
rnpre.ss Eudoxia, famous in the history of Chry.sostom, the 
;tai of which is preserved in the Museum gardetis. The. 
staion was the heart of the city's ecclesiastical and political 
The forum of Constantine was a great business cent re*. Its 
remarkable monument was the column of Constantine, built 
drums of porphyry and bearing aloft his statue. Shorn of 
, of its beauty, the column still stands to proclaim the 
ing influence of the foundation of the city, 
the forum of Theodosius I. rose a column in his lionour, 
asis of wiiich was identified in 1927. There also was thc 
odoulion, a ?>eautiful pyramidal structure, surmounted by a 
to indicate the direction of the wind. CIo.sc to the forum, 
in it, was the capitol, in which the university of Constanti- 
was established The most conspicuous object in the 
i of the Bous was the figure of an ox, in brotixe, beside which 
odics of criminals were sometimes burnt. Another hollow 
in, the pedestal of which i$ now known as Avret Tash, 
cd the forum of Arcadius. A column in honour of the cm- 
Marcian still stands in the valley of the Lycus, below the 
ie of Sultan Mohammed the Conqueror. Many beautiful 
s, belonging to good periods of Greek and Roman art, dcco- 
the fora, streets and public buildings of the city, but confla* 
ns and the vandalism of the Latin and Ottoman conquerors 


of Coiistantiiiopb have robbed the world of most of those 
treasures. 

The imperial palace, founded by Constantine and extended by 
his successors, occupied the territory which h'c.s to the east of 
St. Sophia and the Hippodrome down to the wanT's edge. It 
consisted of a large number of detached buildings, in grounds 
made beautiful with gardens and trees, and comtuanding magnifi- 
cent views over the Sea of Marmora, across to the hills and moun- 
tains of the Asiatic coast. The buildings wert* imiinK grou[)t;d 
in three divisions — the Chalce, the Daphne and the ".hatred pal- 
ace.’’ Labarte, Paspalcs and Ebersolt have tillenipled to ret on- 
struct the jialace, taking as their guiiie the det triptiiai.s given of it 
by B3'zan(ine writers. The work of Kbersolt is spt‘ci;jlly valuable, 
but without proper excavations of the site all attempts to restore 
the plan of the palace with much accuracy lack a .solid foundation. 
With the accession of Alexius Comiu'iuts, tin* iialaci* of Biachernae, 
at the north-west (Til corner iT the city, became the i)riiuipal 
residence of the Byzantine court, and was in conscHiiK'iice ex- 
tended and cm])elli.she(l It stood in a more retin'd position, 
and was conveniently situated for excursions into the country 
and hunting expeditions. Of the p:ilaces outside the walls, the 
most frequented were the palace at the ffehclonion, now iVfak- 
rikeui, in the early days of the empire, and the palace of the Pege, 
now Balukli, a short ilistance beyond the gate of Selis'ria, in later 
times. For municipal purposes, the city wa.s dividt‘d, like Rcane, 
Into fourteen regions. 

, CHURCHES 

As the seat of the chief prelate of Eastern Christendom, 
Constantinople was characterized by a strong theological and 
ecclesiastical ternperanieni. li was full of duircin^s and numa- 
stories, enriched with the r(‘pute(i relics of .saims, prophets and 
martyrs, which consecrated it a holy city and at I rat led pilgrims 
from every quarter to its shrines, it was (he meet ing -[liace of 
numerous ccdesiu.slical councils, some of tht‘m ectimenical (sfr 
below, CoNSTAN n.NOPLn, Councii.s oim. It was likewi.se <Iis- 
tinguished for its numerous charitable insiitulions. Only stmie 20 
of (he old churches of (he city are left. Most, of them have been 
converted into mosciue.s, but tiuy an* valuable monumtaits of 
the art which llourLshed in i\'‘w Romo. Among the most inU*resl- 
ing are the following: St. John of the Studium (Fmir Athor 
Jamissi; is a basilica of the middle of the 5ih ctad urv, and (lie 
oldest ecclesiastical fabric in the city; it is now, unfort unalely, 
almost a complete ruin. SS. vSergius and B'u'chus (Kutchuk Ay:i 
Sotia) an<l SI. Sophia are erections of Justinian th».‘ Great. 'I'he 
former is an example of a dome placed on an octagonal structure, 
and in its general plan i!> similar 10 the ( on temporary cliurch of 
S. Vitale at Ravenna. St. Soi>hia 'A7t«. Eo</>ta, Holy Wis- 
dom) is the glory of Byzantine art, and one of the mo.d. beautiful 
buildings in the world. Si. Mary Diaronissa (Kalendcr Janii'^si) 
is a flue specimen of the work of the dosing year.s of tlic hth cc‘n- 
tury. St- Irene, founded by Constantine, and rt‘|)airtHl by Jus- 
tinian, is in its present form mainly a restoration l)y L(‘o the 
Isaurian, in the middle of the 81 h century. St. Mary I^anachrantos 
(lAmari Isa Mesjidi; belongs to the reign of Leo the Wise (886- 
91 2). The Myrelaion (Bodrum Jamil date.s from the loih cen- 
tury. The Panlepoptes (E.^^ki linaret Jami-ssi), the Fantocrator 
(Zeirek Killsse Jamissi), and the body of the <*hurdi of the 
Chora (Kahriyeh Jamissi) represent the age of Cornneni. 
Pammakaristos (KeU^z-eh Jamissi;, St. Andrew in KrEei (Khoja 
Mustapha Jamissi), the narthex(*s and side chapel of the ('bora 
were, at least in their present form, erected in the limes of the 
Palaeologi. It is difTicult to assign precise dales to SS. PeUir and 
Mark (Khoda Mustapha Jamissi at Aivan Serai), St. Thco<Jo.ria 
(Gul Jamissi), St. Theodore Tyrone (Ktlisse Jamissi L The 
beautiful facade of the last is later than the other portion.s of 
the churd), which have been assigned to the ytb or loth cen* 
tury. 

For a study of the church of St. Sophia, the reader mu.st 
consult the article Byzaktxkk Art. The present edifice was 
built by Justinian the Great, under the direction of Anthemius of 
Tralles and his nephew Isidorus of Miletus. It was founded in 
532 and dedicated on Chri.stmas Day 538. it replaced two earlier 
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churches of that niune, the first of which was built by Constantius 
and burnt down in .io.!, on the occasion of the exile of Chrysostom, 
while the second was eredetl by Theodosius 11 . in 415, and 
destroyed by fire in the Nika riot of 532. Naturally the church 
has uiuler^^one repair from time to time. The original dome fell 
in 5SS, as the result of an earthquake, and among the improve- 
ments introduced in the course of restoration, the dome was 
raised 25 ft. higher than before. Repairs are recorded under 
Basil 1 ., Basil 11 ., Andronicus 111 , and Cantacuzene. Since the 
Turkish conquest a minaret has been erected at each of the four 
exterior angles of the building, and the interior has been adapted 
to the requirements of Muslim worship, mainly by the destruc- 
tion or concealment of most of the mosaics which adorned the 
wails. In L847-4S, during the reign of Abd-ul-Mejid, the building 
was put iiil.o a slate of thorough repair by the Italian architect 
Fossati. Happily the sultan allowed the mosaic figures, then ex- 
posed to view, to be covered with malting before being plastered 
over. They may reappear in the changes which the future will 
bring. The dome, which had fallen into considerable disrepair, 
was reinforced on the outside and reroof cd in 1926-27. 

The Hippodrome. — Citizens of Constantinople found recrea- 
tion in the chariot -races held in the Hippodrome, now the At 
Meidan, to the west of the mosque of Sultan Ahmed. So much did 
the race-course (begun by Severus) enter into the life of the people 
that it has been styled ‘The axis of the Byzantine world.” It was 
not only the scene of amusement, but on account of its ample 
accommotlation it was also the arena of mq<ch of the political life 
of the city. 'I'he factions, which usually contended there in sport, 
often gathereil there in party strife. There emperors were ac- 
claimed or insulted; there military triumphs were celebrated; 
there criminals wiTe executed, and there martyrs were burned 
at the stake. Three monuments remain to mark the centre of 
the building; an Egyptian obelisk of Thothmes III,, on a pedestal 
covered with Ijas-ndiefs representing an emperor, presiding at 
scenes in the Hippodrome; the triple serpent column, which 
stood originally at Delphi, to commemorate the victory of Plataca 
479 in;.; an obelisk, once covered with plates of gilded bronze. 
Excavations begun by the British Academy in 1927 have recovered 
the plan and dimensions of the Hippodrome. It is 480 metres long 
and 117*5 wide. 

The city was supplied with water mainly from two sources; 
from the streams iinm(,*dialely to the west, and from the springs 
and nihi imjiounded in reservoirs in the forest of Belgrade, to 
the north-west, very much on the s}'stem follov/ed by the Turks. 
The water was conveyed by aqueducts, concealed below the sur- 
face, except when crossing a valley. Within the city the water 
was stored in covered cisterns, or in large oj>en reservoirs. The 
aqueduct of Justinian, the Crooked aqueduct, in the open country, 
and the aqueduct of Valens that siians the valley between the 4th 
and 3r<l hills of the city, still carry on their beneficent work, ami 
afford evidence of the atte.iition given to the water-supply of the 
capital during the Byzantine period. The cistern of Arcadius, to 
the roar of Ihe mosque of Sultan Selim (having, it has been 
estimated, a capacity of 6,571,720 cuit. of water), the cistern 
of Aspar, a short distance to the east of the gale of Adrianople, 
and t.he cistern of Mold us, on the seventh hill, are specimens of 
the open reservoirs within the city walls. The cistern of Bin Bir 
Derek (cistern of Ulus) with its 224 columns, each built up with 
three shafts, and the cist<Tn Yeri Batan Serai (Cisterna Basilica) 
with its 420 columns .show what covered cisterns were, on a grand 
scale. The latter is still in usc.^ 

Byzantine Constantinople was a great commercial centre. To 
equip it more fully for that purpose, several artificial harbours 
were constructed along the southern shore of the city, where no 
natural haven exi.sicd to accommodate ships coming up the Sea 
of Marmora. For the convenience of the imperial court, there 
was a small harbour in the bend of the shore to the east of 
Cbatladi Kapu, known as the harbour of the Bucoleon. To the 
west of that gate, on the site of Kadriga Limani (the Port of the 

^For the ancient water*supply see Count A. F. Andreossy, Constant 
tinople et le Bo^sphote; Tchikatchev, he. Bosphore et Constantinople 
(2nd ed., 1865) ; Forchhehner and Strzygowski, Die byzantimehm 
WasserbeMUer; also article Aqueduct. 


Galley), was the harbour of Julian, or, as it was named later, the 
harbour of Sophia (the empress of Justin II.). Traces of the 
harbour styled the Kontoscalion are found at Kum Kapu. To the 
east of Yeni Kapu stood the harbour of Kaisarius or the Hoptas- 
calon, while to the west of that gate was the harbour which bore 
the names of Eleutherius and of Theodosius I. A harbour named 
after the Golden gate stood on the shore to the south-west of 
the triumphal gate of the city. 

THE MODERN CITY 

As the capital of the Ottoman empire, the aspect of the city 
changed in many ways. The works of art which adorned New 
Rome gradually disapi)cared. The streets, never very wide, be- 
came narrower, and the porticoes along their sides were almost 
everywhere removed. A multitude of churches were destroyed, 
and most of those which survived were converted into mos<iues. 
In race and garb and six'och the population grew largely oriental. 
One striking alteration in the appearance of the city was the con- 
version of the territory extending from the head of the promon- 
tory to within a short distance of St. Sophia into a great park, 
within which the buildings constituting the seraglio of the sultans, 
like those forming the palace of the Byzantine em})crors, wore 
ranged around three courts, distinguished by their respective 
gates — Bab-i-Humayum, leading into the court of the Janissaries ; 
Orta Kapu, the middle gale, giving access to the court in which 
the sultan held state receptions; and Bah-i-Saaclel, the gate of 
Felicity, leading to the more private apartments of the palace. 
From the reign of Abd-ul-Mejid, the seraglio was practically aban- 
doned, first for the palace of Dolmabagchc on the shore near 
Beshiklash, and then for Yildiz Kiosk, on the heights af)ove that 
suburb. The older apartments of the palace, such as the throne- 
room, the Bagdad Kiosk, and many of the objects in the imperial 
treasury are of e.xtrcme interest to all lovers of oriental art. The 
?5eraglio was thrown open to the public in 1926. Another great 
change in the general aspect of the city has been produced by 
the erection of stately mosques in the most commanding situa- 
tions. The most remarkable mosques are the following: — ^l^he 
mosciuc of Sultan Mohammed the Conqueror, built on the site 
of the church of the Holy Apostles (i.:j63-69), rebuilt in 1768 
owing to injuries due to an earthquake; the mosques of Sultan 
Selim, of the Shah Zadch, of Sultan Suleiman and of Rustem 
Pasha — all works of the i6th century, the best period of Turkish 
architecture; the mosciue of Sultan Bayezid II. (1-197-1505); 
the mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. (i6ro); Ycni-Valide-Jamissi 
(1615-1665); Nuri-Osmanieh (T74S-X755); Laleli-Jamissi (i 765). 
The Turbehs containing the tombs of the sultans and memliers of 
their families are often beautiful .specimens of Turldsh art. 

In their architecture, the mosques present a striking instance 
of the influence of the Byzantine style, especially a.s it a]>pe*ars 
in St, Sophia. The architects of the mosques have made a skilful 
use of the semi-dome in the support of the main dome of the* 
'building, and in the consequent extension of the arched cano\iy 
that spreads over the worshipper. In some cases the main donii* 
rests ui>on four semi-domes. At the .same lime, when viewed from 
the exterior, the main dome rise.s large> bold and commanding, 
with nothing of the squat appearance that mars the dome of St, 
Sophia, with nothing of the pt‘tly preitiness of the little donie.s 
perched on the drums of the later Byzantine churches. The great 
mosques expre.ss the spirit of the days whtm the Ottoman empire 
was still mighty and ambitious. 

For all intents and puqioses, Constantinople is now the col- 
, lection of towns and villages siluat(‘d on both sides of the CioUlen 
Horn and along the shores of the Bosporus, including Scutari and 
Kadikeui. But the chief parts of this group of towns arc Istanliul, 
Nor Stamboul (from Gr. eh r^rip 7 r 6 \iv^ **ir)to the city*’), the name 
specially applied to the portion of the city upon the promontory, 
Galata and Pera. Galata has a long history, which becomes of 
general interest after 1265, when it was assigned to the Genoese 
merchants in the city by Michael Palaeologus, in return for the 
friendly services of Genoa in the overthrow of the Latin empire 
of Constantinople. In the course of time, notwithstanding stipula- 
tions to the contrary, the town was strongly fortified and proved 
a troublesome neighbour. During the siege of 1453 the inhabitants 
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maintained on the whole a neutral attitude, but on the fall of the 
capital they surrendered to the Turkish conqueror, who granted 
them liberal terms. The walls have for the most part been re- 
moved. The tower, however, which formed the citadel of the 
colony, still remains. There are also churches and houses dating 
from Genoese days. Galata is the chief business centre of the city, 
the seat of banks, post-offices, steamship offices, ere. Pera is the 
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principal residential quarter of the European communities settled 
in Constantinople. 

Since the middle of the rgth century the city has yielded more 
and more to western influences, and i.s fast losing its oriental 
character. The Galata quay, completed in 1889, is 756 metres 
long and 20 metres wide; the Stamboui quay, completed in. 1900, 
is 378 metres in length. The harbour, quays and facilities for 
handling merchandise, which have been established at the head 
of the Anatolian railway, at Haidar Pasha, would be a credit to 
any city. The growth of the imperial niu.seum of aiitic[uit)es, 
under the direction of Hamdy Bey and Halil Bey has been re- 
markable; and while the collection of the sarcophagi discovered 
at Sidon constitutes the chief treasure of the mu.seum, the in- 
stitution ha.s become a rich storehouse of many other valuable 
relics of the past. The museum of Ottoman art in Tchinili Kiosk 
and the museum of the ancient Orient are two new additions since 
1923. The fine medical school between Scutari and Haidar Pasha, 
the Hamidieh hospital for children and the asylum for the poor 
tell of the advance of science and humanity in the place. 

Many foreign educational in.stitiitions flouri.sh in Constantinople 
itself, and they are largely attended by the youth belonging to the 
native communities of the country. The Greek population is pro- 
vided with excellent schools and gymnasia, and the Armenians 
also maintain schools of a high gra<ie. The old War Office (Seras- 
kerat ) in Stamboui is now used to house the University of Siam- 
boul, a new but flourishing institution, based upon the French 
system. 

Xtansfer of the Capital. — Constantinople passed through 
several periods of political and economic disaster, relieved only 
by very brief periods of normal life and prosperity, during the 
years 1900 to 1925. Four wars following each other in quick .suc- 
cession caused at times a complete cessation of trade, the influx 
of hordes of refugees, demoralization in. the organization and 
regulation of civic life, loss of population and an acute impoverish- 
ment of all classes. Within this period also Constantinople lost, 
in theory as well as in fact, the position held well-nigh uninter- 
ruptedly for 16 centuries — ^that of the headship of a great empire. 
During the Balkan wars (1912-13) the city narrowly escaped 
capture by the Bulgarians; the refugees who poured in from 
Thrace taxed the resources of the city to the utmost, and the 
loss of European provinces unfavourably affected its trade posi- 
tion. During the World War the city was in a state of complete 
blockade by sea, subjected to numerous air attacks, and during 


the last months before the Armistice, almost denuded of food, 
fuel and other necessities of life. The outsiancling features of the 
period of the occupation by Great Britain, France and Italy (Nov. 
13, igiS-Oct. 2, 1923) were: a short period in 1919-20 of intense 
commercial activity and relative prosperity, brought to an abrupt 
end in 1921 by the combined efiecis of the war in .Anatolia and 
the worldwide trade depression; the outbreak in 1919 of the 
nationalist movement and the Greek war; the invasion of the city 
in 1919 and 1920 liy some 100,000 destitute refugees, the bulk 
bf whom were Turks (30.000) and Russians (65,000); the arrival 
in the city at intervals, mostly in 1922 and 1923, of over 200,000 
Greek deportees from Anatolia, most of whom were speedily 
moved on to Greece; the seizure of the machinery of government 
by the nationalists after the Mudaniya armistice in OU. 1922; the 
flight of the deposed sultan, Mehmed VL, on Nov. 17, 1922; 
and the formal evacuation of the city by the Allies on (.)ct. 2, 1923. 

The vital factor in the fortunes of the city was its relation to 
the nationalist movement. When, in IMarch 1920, the British 
attempted to suppress the activities of those supporters of the 
nationalist movement who were still in the city, many were exiled 
to Malta, and thousands of sympathizers left for Anatolia to 
as.‘ii.st in the task of liberation. The Anatolian leaders determined 
that Constantinople should no longer exact that tragic tribute of 
lives and treasure which had repeatedly exhauslerl their country 
in the past and the subordination of Constantinople to Angora 
and Anatolia was definite and complete when, on iVlarch 3, 1924, 
the caliph, Abdul Me|id, was expelled and the city thus deprived 
of even the shadow of its former sovereignty. 

After a period of opposition, the population has accejited the 
new situation and Constantinople remains important as 'Furkey’s 
link with the outside world in commerce. 

Climate. — ^The diinale of the city is healthy, but relaxing. It 
is damp and liable to sudden and great changes of temperature. 
The winds from the north and those from the .south an* at c«)n- 
stant feud, and blow cold or hot in the most capricious manner, 
often in the course of the same day. ‘‘There are two climates at 
Constantinople, that of the north and that of the south wind.” 
The winters may be severe, ])ut when mild they are wet and not 
invigorating. In summer the heat is tempered by the prevalence 
of a north-east wind that blows down the channel of the Bosporus. 
Observations at Constantinople and at Scutari give the following 
results, for a period of twenty years. 
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The sanitation of the city has been improved, although much 
remains to be done in that respect. No great epidemic has visited 
the city since the outbreak of cholera in 1866, Typhoid and pul- 
monary diseases are common. 

. Population. — ^Thc population was given in 1924 as 1,065,866. 
A careful census in 1927 credited the Vilaycl with 794,444, of 
whom were Mu.slims, 100,214 Greeks, 53,129 Armenians, 

47^035 Jews, 23,930 Catholics, 16,696 Chieliens, and 4,421 
Protestants. The tlivenstt)- of language is aLso ext nunc. 

Water-supply. — ^The sultans enlarged and increased the re.s- 
ervoirs in the forest of Belgrade, and new aqueducts were added 
to tbo.so erected by the Byzantine emperors. Old cisterns within 
the walls were aliandoncd, and water led to basins in vaulted 
chambers {Taxim), from which it is distributed by underground 
conduits to fountains. 

For the supply of Pera, Galata and Be.shikta.sh, Sultan Mahmud 
I. constructed, in 1732, four bends in the forest of Belgrade, 
N.N.W. and N.E. of the village of Bagehekeui, and the fine aque- 
duct which spans the head of the valley of Buyukder6. Since 1885, 
a French company, La Compagnie des Eaux, has rendered a 
great service by bringing water to Stamboui, Pera, and the villages 
on the European side of the Bosporus, from Lake Dercos, which 
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lies close to the shore of the Black Sea some 29 m. distant from 
the city. The Dercos water is laid on in many houses. Since 1893 
a German company has supplied Scutari and Kadikeui with water 
from the valley of the Sweet Waters of Asia. 

Administration. — For the preservation of order and security, 
the city is divided into four divisions (Belad-i-Selassi), viz., 
Stamboul, Pcra-Galata, Beshiktash and Scutari. 

The municipal government of the four divisions of the city is 
in the hands of a prefect, appointed by the president of the re- 
public, and subordinate to the minister of the interior. He is 
officially styled the prefect of Stam])oul, and is assisted by a 
council of twenty-four members, appointed by the president or 
the minister of the interior. The city is furthermore divided into 
ten municipal circles as follows. In Stamboul: (i) Sultan Baye- 
zid, (2) Sultan Mehemet, (3) Djerah Pasha (Psamatia); on the 
European side of the Bosporus and the northern side of the 
Golden Horn: (4) Beshiktash, (5) Yenikeui, (6) Pera, (7) Buy- 
ukdere; on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus: (8) Anadol Hissar, 
(9) Scutari, (jo) Kadikeui. Each circle is subdivided into several 
wards (maliallcfi). The outlying parts of the city arc divided 
into six districts (Cazas)^ namely, Princes’ islands, Guebzeh, 
Beicos, Kartal, Kuchuk-Chekmedje and Shile, each having its 
governor {kaimakam). These districts are dependencies of the 
ministry of the interior, and their municipal affairs are directed by 
agents of the prefecture. 

Modernization of Constantinople. — ^The modernization of 
the city made remarkable strides in spile Qf the adverse condi- 
tions. Ill 1912 electric lighting and in 1913 and 1914 the lirst 
electric tramways and telephones were iiilrocluced. During the 
war period the municipal organization and ser\nces seriously de- 
teriorated. With the restoration of complete Turkish control, and 
particukirly under the energetic administration of the prefect, Dr. 
Emin Bey, a decided change for the better took place. A genuinely 
effective fire-fighting organization was created for the first time 
in the history of the city, iKTioclically devastated throughout its 
long history by terrilile fires; the condition of the streets, which 
during the occupation were morally and materially in a deplorably 
unclean sttitc, was improved; 25 km. of new roads were con- 
structed and 250 km. of old roads repaired; the water supply was 
augmented; the con.st ruction of a thoroughly modern sewage 
system was ])egun in Stamboul; a new slaughter house, an ice 
factory and refrig(‘rating plant, six dispensaries and a hospital 
were liuilt and placed under municipal management. During 1925 
the city budget was incr(‘ased from XT4,ooo,ooo to XTd, 500,000. 
The former imperial palace Yildiz was leased to an Italian entre- 
preneur for conversion into a casino, and it was hoped that this 
would be a source of nwenuc to the city. 

• The city remains the educational and cultural centre of the 
nation. I'he National University was installed in the commodious 
buildings of the old War Office. The two normal schools, one for 
men and one for women, continue to function. Since 1923, 40 
new secondary and primary schools have been established, mak- 
ing a total in 1926 of 5O2 schools with 81,865 students. The 
foreign schools which existed before 1914 arc allowed to continue 
their work, but. no new ones may be opened. 

The most striking social changes relate to the status of women. 
The veil was almost completely discarded during the World War, 
and in 1925 the Euroi.)ean hat began to supplant the traditional 
“charshaf.” Men and women mingle freely in the streets and at 
public gatherings, and the compartments reserved for women in 
public conveyances have been done away with. The university 
has opened all its departments to women. The complete sup- 
pression in 1925 of the fez and the adoption of European headgear 
for men removed one more picturesque and distinctive feature of 
the life of the city. 

The capitulations (g'.v.) were abolished in 19x4 and their 
abolition confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne. The old Ottoman 
code has been replaced by one based upon the Swiss Code. It 
became effective in Oct. 1926. Foreigners have a right to establish 
their own schools and hospitals, and to hold their special religious 
services. 

The commercial life of Constantinople was revolutionized by 
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the w^ars of 1912-23. In 1919 and 1920 the port revived in con- 
nection with transit trade to Russia and Rumania, but in 1921 
this revival collapsed. Instability of Turkish currency, the un- 
certainty for a while on the part of Greek merchants as to whether 
they would be allowed to remain or would be “exchanged" as were 
being their compatriots in other parts of Turkey, new ta.xation 
and poverty of post organization all helped to weaken Con.stanti- 
nople, but worldwide trade depression and war in Anatolia were 
prime causes. However, 1924 showed some improvement on 1923 
and 1926 some improvement on 1925. Coastwise trade has been 
reserved for Turkish vessels (1926), and a port monopoly for 
handling goods established (1925). The tonnage of vessels in 
transit through the port of Constantinople in 3926 was only 
11-6% less than the corresponding tonnage for 1908, but the 
number of vessels carrying out commercial operations in the port 
has declined by over 50% since that year. (A. van M.; X.) 

Bibliogkapiiy. — O n Constantinople generally, besides the regular 
guide-books and works already mentioned, i^cc P. Gyllius, De tupo-- 
graphia Cotislaniinopokos, Dc Bosporo T hr ado (1623) ; Du Cange, 
Constantino polls Christiana (1680) ; J. von Hammer, ConUaniinopoUs 
nnd der Bosporos (1822) ; Mordtmann, Esqmsse topographiqne de 
Constantinople (1892) ; E. A. Grosvenor, Constantinople (1895) ; van 
Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople (1S99} ; Pa.spates, llv^avriva 
MeXtrat ; Scarlatos Byzaiitio^ 'II Ktavaravripov TroXt? (1851) ; E. 

Pears, Fall of ConUantinople (1885), The Destruction of the Creek 
Empire (1903) ; Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 
Salzenberg, Altchristliche Baiidenkmdler Don Konstanthiopcl; Lethaby 
and Swainson, The Church of Sand a Sophia; Puigher, Les Anciennes 
Rglises hyzantines dc Constantinople; Labarle, Le Palais imperial de 
Consta 7 ithiople ct ses abords. Djelal Essacl, Constantinople, de Byzance 
a Stamboul (1909) ; J. Bbcrsolt: Le grand palais (1910} ; A. Van Mil- 
lingen, Byzantine Churches in Constanlhiople (1912) ; J. Ebersolt and 
A. Thiers, Les Fglises de Constantinople C1913) ; G. Schlumberger, Le 
Siege, la Prise ct le Sac de Constantinople par les Turcs en 14^3 (1914) ; 
H. G. Dwight, Constantinople, Old and New (19*5) ; E. Pears, Forty 
Years hi Co^isianlinople (1916) ; C. Diehl, Da^is I* orient byzantin 
(1917) ; J. Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine et les voyagejtrs dn 
Levant (1919) ; C R. Johnson, Constantinople To-Day (A social sur- 
vey of the modern city) (1922); C. Diehl, Constantinople (1924); 
George Young, Constanlhiople (1926) ; E. Mmnbourg; Tourists' Guide 
(1927). Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade, London. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS OF. Of the numerous 
ecclesia.stical councils held at Constantinople the most important 
are the following: 

(i.) The second ecumenical council, in 381, which was in reality 
only a synod of bishops from Thrace, Asia and Syria, convened 
by Theodosius with a view to uniting the church u[)on the basis 
of the orthodox faith. No Western Inshop was ])rcsent, nor any 
Roman legate; from Egypt came only a few bishops, and these 
tardily. Yet, despite its sectional character, the council came in 
lime to be regarded as ecumenical alike in the West and in the 
East. The council reaffirmed the Nicene faith and denounced all 
opposing doctrines. The so-called “Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed,” which has almost universally been ascribed to this coun- 
cil, is probably a Jerusalem' baptismal formula revised by the 
interpolation of a few Nicene test-words. More recently it.s claim 
to be called “Constantinopolitan” has been challenged. It is not 
found in the earliest records of the acts of the council, nor was 
it referred to by the council of Ephesus (431), nor by the “Robber 
S3mod” (449), although both of these confirmed the Nicene faith. 
At all events, it became the creed of the universal church, and has 
been retained without change, save for the addition of fiUoqm. 

(2.) The council of 553, the fifth ecumenical (acknowledged 
to be so in 680), grew out of the controvtirsy of the “Three Chap- 
ters,” an adequate account of which, up to the time of the council, 
may be found in the articles JtrsTiNtAN and Viciijuk. It was 
utterly subservient to the cm)[X;ror. The “Three Chapters” were 
condemned, and their authors, long dead, anathe;matized, without, 
however, derogating from the authority of the council of Chakc- 
don, which had given them a clean bill of orthodoxy. The ortho- 
dox faith was set forth in fourteen anathemas with special refer-' 
ence to Nestorians iq.v.). Opinion is still divided as to wbelher 
Origen was condemned. His name occurs in the eleventh anath- 
ema, but some con.sider it an interpolation; Hcfcle defends the 
i genuineness of the te.xt, but finds no evidence for a special session 
against Origen, as some have conjectured. A smaller council was 
held in Constantinople in 543 to which the anathemas against 
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Orif?en probably belong. 

(3.) The sixth ecumenical council (6So~6SiJ was convened by 
the emperor Constantine Pogonatus to terminate the Monothelite 
{c}v.) controversy. All the patriarchates were represented, Con- 
stantinople and Antioch by their bishoy^s in person, the others by 
legates. The council approved the first five ecumenical councils 
and reaffirnied the Nicene and ‘'Niceno-Constantiiiopolitan’’ 
creeds. Monotheliti.sm was unequivocally condemned; ChrivSt was 
declared to have had 'Two natural wills and two natural operations, 
without division, conversion, separation or confusion.” Prominent 
Monothelites, living or dead, were anathematized, in particular 
Sergius and his successors in the see of Constantinople, the former 
pope, Honoriu.s, and Macarius, the patriarch of Antioch. An im- 
perial decree confirmed the council, and commande-d the accep- 
tance of its doctrines under pain of severe punishment. 'Phe 
Monothelites took fright and lied to Syria, where they gradually 
formed the sect of the Maronites (<7 v ). 

(,t ) The ''Quinisext Synod” (692), so-call(‘d bpcau.se it was 
regarded by the Greeks as supplementing the fifth and sixth 
ecumenical councils, was held in the dome of the Imperial Palace 
(“/« Tndlo/’ whence the synod is called also 'Trullan”). It.s work 
was purely legislative and its deci.sions w’ere set forth in 102 
canons. The sole authoritative standards of discipline were de- 
clared to be the ‘‘eighty-five aposloJk canons,” the canons of the 
fir.st four ecumenical councils, of the Eastern Fathers and of Cyp- 
rian, and also of a number of Eastern synods. They proceeded to 
add a scries of disciplinary canons which became a recognized part 
of the canon law of the Eastern church. 'Phe council was confirmed 
by the emperor and accepted in the East; but the tiope protested 
against various canons, chielly those respecting the rank of Con- 
stantinople, clerical marriage, the Saturday fast, anti the u.se of the 
symbol of lamb; and refust'd, despite express inifterial command 
and threat, to accept the “Pse.uclo-Sexia.” So that while the synod 
adopted a body of legislation that has continuetl to be authoritative 
for the Eastern Church, it did so tit the cost of aggravating the 
irritation of the West, and by so much hastening the inevitable 
rupture of the church. 

The iconoclastic synods of 754 and S15, both of which promul- 
gated harsh decrees against image.s and neither of which is recog- 
nized by the Latin Church, and the synod of which repu- 
diated the .synod of 8x5, approved the second council of Nicaea, 
and restored the images, are described under the ‘‘iconoclastic 
controversy” in the general hi.sluries of the Eastern Church, to 
which the reader is also referred for details of the .synods of Sbq 
and 879. The former, regarded by the Latin Church as the eighth 
ecumenical council, condemned PhoUu.s as an usurper and restored 
Ignatius to the see of Constantinople; the latter, which the Greeks 
considered to have been the true eighth ecumenical council, held 
after the death of Ignatius and the reconciliation of Photius with 
the emperor, repudiated the synod of SO9, restored Photius, and 
condemned all who would not recognize him, 

BnjiJOGUAPUYr-Darwdl Stone, art. “Councils, early Christian” in 
Ha.stings, Encyclopaedia of Rdi^ion and EMcs^ vbl. iv.; Haurk, 
^'Synoden” in Herzog-Hauck, Raalencyklopaedic, voL xix.; Wilhrim, 
‘•Councils” in Catholic Encyclopaedia^ voL iv.; Rackham, “The Posi- 
tion of the Laity in the Early Church,” in Esaays in Aid of llu* Reform 
of ike Church, ud. Gore (j88S) ; Report on the portion of the Laity 
(Canterbury Convocation Committee, 3902). 

CONSTANTINOPLE, SIEGE OF (A.n. 1453)^ Moham- 
med II„ becoming sultan of the Ottoman empire, in Feb. J451, 
set his heart on the capture of Constantinople. A pretext wa-s 
found, and a castle was at once built on the Bosphorus io 
secure his army during the projected siege. On June 21, 1452, the 
Greek Emijeror, Constantine Paleologus, closed the gates of Con- 
stantinople, and the sultan declaring war appeared before the city 
at the head of 250,000 men supported by a blockading fleet of 300 
galleys and 200 smaller ships. Fourteen batteries of cannon were 
at once brought to play on the land face of the city, among which 
was an immense piece drawn by 50 oxen, The garrison of Constjm- 
tinoplc was weak, comprising 5,000 armed Greeks, 2,000 for- 
eigners ,and some 400 Genoese who were the heart and soul of 
the defence. The fleet of the emperor consisted of 15 war ships, 
and his artillery was vastly inferior to Mohammed's. 


Whilst the bombardment was in progress, 150 Turki.sh vesst 
altcnifited to force the harbour, and asloni.shing as it may see 
were defeated by one Greek and five Ck*n()i‘se gaili'vs Mohammt 
then dragged 72 galleys five miles over land from (hi‘ IJosphon 
to the inner part of the harbour, and to a.ssisi their work lie bui 
a bridge of ca.sk.s across (lie harbour, hut all (o no ])ur[>o.se lion 
bardni(*nl and a.^saull having I'aili'd, the sultan ^ent his lirother-it 
law to treat Vv^ith the cnifieror, rel'iist'd to yield Thenaipo 
the sultan announced (o his army (Ind on May eS a gent*ral assaiil 
would take place. Tnimptds were sounded and lire.s lit arouin 
the city until it was surroimdecl by a glowing hah'-inoon of tlanii 
symbolic of its ai)pro:icIiing capture. 

The defeiice.s viTe hidtl a.s follows* The gate* ol St. Rmnanus b} 
the emperor, Gustiniani, captain of tlie Geinu'se, and Don Franci: 
of 'rolt‘do: that of “Tht* Thousand Men," by Paul and Anthoii} 
Troilus Hochiardi of CJenoa; tlie Ghar.sis ga(i‘ by T'hendorus oj 
Carislos, the noteil archer, and John (Jrant the German artillerist 
At the gale of Kynegion was posted ('aniinal Isodoru.-. whilst the 
palace of Plachernae wa.s hidd hy Jerome Minot to the Venetian At 
the Xyloporta stood the Geimest*, Leonard of L;'ngasco, Then 
along the harlioiir came Lucas Nolarins, In’gh admiral, Gabriel 
Trevisano, the galley-eaplain, Andreas Dinio and f’edro Giuliani, 
the Spaniard. Between the Golden (k'lte and the gale of Si-livria 
.stood Maurice Catnneo, and Theophilus Pak-oiogus held the 
defences between Selivria and (he gale of St Ronianus 

“'rile assault look place on May 2.S. tmd after two hours' fieiTt‘ 
fighting was repulsed* Gustiniani was, howevtT, wounded, and to 
the consternation of the emperor retinal to his galley aiul sailed 
for Galata. A second assault was then niad«? and repuhsed, when 
an astonishing event took place. The Rerkopttrta, or gate of llutecl 
wood, long ago blocked up hy Lsaar C‘oninenu,s to frustrate a 
prophecy that the Kmiieror h'rederick would enter the city hy il, 
had been a few days before opened uji to facilitati^ a sortie, liut .so 
accustomed had the defenders liecotne to di.sregard il that no gar- 
rison was posted over it. Fifty Turks stole through thL gril(‘, and 
liiough they were at ome de.spatch(Ni, tin's n‘tir attack, one of the 
nu).sl famous in all history, was ffilloued by the di re.st results. A 
cry went up that the 'Fiirks witc in the city. 'Fhe garrison, over- 
wrought by the strain of the deUmce, smklenly tool: jiatiic. iMo- 
hamnied, noticing the disorder. Hogged his nKui on to u third u.s- 
.s,ault, and the almost uudefiaided wails wen* si'nk‘d. T'ht* emperor 
seeing his men fall back cri<*d: “i.s there, tht'u, no Ghrisiian who 
will kill me,” and rushing on his ('many, lie fell under the .swords 
of the. Osmanli. I'hus perislunl the lust of the Roman emperors. 

Von Ifrirainer, Gvschirhtc des Osnianhrhen Krithrs: ('. Kngel, 
CxVAchkhic dcs Vnp'Lckc^i Rnch:, (jHcsJ; fi. Finlay, If'ntory oj the 
B\"zantbie and Grech Empires, frotn /o>r“ to /./y.? fr.SsD; G- B* 
Malleson, Ambushes and Surprhes (1885). tj, F. C. F.) 

CONSTANTINUS, iKipe from 708 to 715, was a Syrian by 
birth. He a.sserte.d the suprenuicy of the papal .see and at the com- 
mand of the emperor Justinian IL vi.sited Constantinople. He di<‘d 
on April 9, 715. 

CONSTANTIUS IIL was born in Illyria in the second half 
of the 4lh century a.d. TL; fought for ffonoriu.s against Gerontius 
in Gaul and Spain, rerlucerl Arles and captured Constantine the 
Tyrant. He was consul in 414, <lefentcd Atauiphus and married 
Placidia, the sister of Honorius. In 42 1 he was named Augustus 
and co-emperor of the West, and he <licd at Ravenna in September 
of that year. 

See Zosimus v. and vi. 

CONSTANTIUS, FLAVIUS JULIUS C317-561), em- 
peror of the East was the son of Coniitantmc the Great 

and Fausta, and was born at Sirmium in Pannonk on Aug. 6, 
3x7, When the three sons of Constantine were made Caesars, 
ConstanliUR was given the Eastern provinces. GJonstantine's 
death in 337 was followed by a wholesale massacre of the rest of 
the family by the soldiers, to secure the succession of the desig- 
nated sons, in which only Julian and Callus escaped. A conference 
in Pannonia follow^ed, at which it was arranged that Constantine 
IL took the West, Constantius the East (Thrace, Macedonia, 
Greece, Asia and Egypt) and Constans Italy and Illyricum. Con- 
stantius was immediately plunged into war with Shapur 
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\Uii< Is I-; *'*'1 111! {<tii',liou( tlu* ivinii. 'I'ln' r.'iiiy ciimpai^^ns an* 
.'lu! \n hci'ii in<lv‘U!?i\'o, l)u( he won a fairly 

mniplch \3<fn!\- ;i! in s 11 <>r In 350 occurred the 

!h- \\'‘-! ,Hid I lit u.-^ui pa? ion ol ^ hiynentius. Con>.lanlius 
icin't's’ •'» '.'iiair.Ti \hr WAV willi Shapur, i)ul lotik advaiitai^e of 
the inMHi! ' <aiii tit N^-tianio to hm* Iiim a,^aiu>t iMapientius Then 
Shapur.' atinCioii s\.' . ili\<T(e(i l»y the Ma?s:p^(‘tae; Constanliu^^ at 
oiue "-t !!' Pt eM'ia v.itli the tith* of (\u‘.‘^ar, and turned west 

to join \« ; !i:!o 1 u-a tlua* tlu-y <]s-fea(ed Afaftneutius at a ftreat 
hanle .ii Mui-.' i'll the Ih.e/e on Sept. jS, 'Tlie losses on 

hoth '•i' ‘O' vM'ic 1 imi a-oii* , and t hi* Roman l(*n es were. pi*r(naneritly 
weak'MM'd ! !.( p-m and \\t".tein enii>ires were thus ai^airi 
iKnaa; 1 < n.; ; nlni a i-miien hy of t he oriental ty[)e. 

In ' 'i!‘n d ■'!! nat ion in thml l«‘d to the appointment of 

Jnlsu. ton«i :.':.ori thore. v’hi« h was entirely succi‘sstul (for 
the «* • eo'p.'ieii ■ ■ J< ii\s 1 ( 'oii'l ant ins \i;'ited Rome in ^^57, 

when- in -e, np ihe oheii >1. hum i Ieli( i[)(i!is (now" the Lateian 
olM*ti-k' in dir <‘ii'ti‘ .\I..\iniu . and ni()\<‘(l the .illar of Victory 
iioi.i tla - '.■jl.In:; tne end of otticial pai'anism. in 351) he 

went Imi!-: lu \ i.i to meet Shapin', liis onha* that the (lallic 
1 1 OOP eimnlii < * i-, el a her Julian s vie Isirie.s in tJaiil led to their 
ie\oli .-m: , noi ! If iun ot Julian a.s canperor, Constantins was 
unwilliir' lo lea\e the wai with Shapur, and iioth .sides iiiade at- 
ten-p: <»‘nipiu:,i! I'Aenin.iIly (, 'onsianiius s(arl»‘d to march 

We.'l. I'l:' i.e lin’d un the \va\, near darsu.*^ in Cilicia, on Nov. 3, 

('on '.eein hxT In. nn ponj'ihiii! ies as tMnp(*r()r very s(‘riousiy. 
(m two .Jthial 0,1 ! lof. he s;niiiu(‘d his*own intere.sts to the 
claim' ui iii.« « lopi.r. and ".hised on llu* eastern frontuu* when 
lu.'i luiima*. Voir in Caul, lli^ iault wms hi.-c depi‘Ufl(‘nce 

on tla* imi' i iif<h' oi p,d,e e otih ialj., due to the tuuip[)i*oaehal)le 
natiiie u'l di" ori' ni i mun.mhy lonuded by I )ioeIetiaii. In the 
hdi' I *in ijuuiil oi ila* time he supported ilie anti-Athaiui.sian 
p.niy v'a ■ tuned by (bin .tan." (o tala* Athanasius haek in 3.;^, iuil 
ii ts: !u:i .n • u erl a: Arle^ altej' hi'. \ u (ory (»ver Maiuienlius in 351. 

c‘ \nnti M.u's. ,i\ : '/u- imu. , ii., iii,; .Xv.athiun, Ka; Zonaras, 

Mil., (',>sd»/;a' . M * >i! fl: t>>t \\ vol. i. 

CONSTANTIUS, FLAVIUS VALERIUS, commonly 

1,'lli'd Cnimuu ttju* Palei, Roman <mi‘eror and iailier of (.‘on- 
.•lati'iu' tin Cleat <'/.*.», W',m bom aiiout n. jyj. Ik* was of 
Ub.ii'i.‘ oii/iii ibedn/ di Jineuidied hini^eli by hi.i military 
..biliha and hi. able and i'^-ntle ntle oi l>,ilmnfj:u he was, on 
Man ill 1. .idopieti and appointed Ca«*'aa‘ by Ma.Kimian. In 
the tii ..ribntnm oi Jhr pio\ lui » ( laul ami fbitain were allotted to 
Cmtu msui' Ibi} Ibiiaiu, wiu're .Mledu^ had declared hinmelf 
tndep? n'inii, wa; no! rehinitetl to the iwnpiro until Jn -!«)o 
Con tanim-^ o\effhu‘w the Aiai'minni iti th«' territory <d' the Ltn- 
(CaniTeM ami |.tivu>cthened (he Khim* frontier, l>uruif' the 
priM’i niton td the f'hri.uiatis in 303 he behaved with threat Im- 
mamiy. lie ulilaineil ihe title of Ati;pirln.s on May i, 305, and 
died the tollowin/r >eiir beloiv July ;>5 at Kbomciim (York.) dur- 
inik*: an er^iiedihun amdnst the RiC-s and Scots. 

AmvUu'. \ i< for, />e i'ut'uirWus, ,ju ; Kutropius i.x. ; Zewimus 

ii ; . 

CONSTELLATION, iu asiionomy the name j^i'vun to certain 
efou)>mp/ of stai t t nom the l^at. sbulded with stars; 

t.'/p with, ,;nd \irlLi, a Can. 

i'fom the earliest (he slar-Kmnps known as const (dial kms, 

tl.e Co. diet* Miouji ( (j.irts o^ coii.M ellatious j known as asterisms, 
and ,d o individual sbirs^ have reetdved names counutiitK some 
meiruioe^di al phenomena, or syinholi/anf< redigious or inythologk 
t,d brlirf ■. At tnn* time it wa.s held that Ihe consUdlatiun names 
,,nd. ;n) 'll were of ( Irrek orifdn; Ihis view has now been disproved, 
aou an ''X.mdnuion of the nellenic tnytbs nssocmtecl with the 
r..'4t .md ; 4 ar-j/roups in the Ught. of die. records revealed Ity the 
fi, » iphejmeut of Kuphrulean cuneiitirrus leads to the conclusion 
dial in many, if not all, cases ilur Greek Jnyth has a Euphrutean 
par^Jic), aibi ;o reiidi-rs it prohafde. that the Gre(‘k consitcUmion 
hy Pern anri the roiutate k'fitnab^ art* primarily of Semitic or even 

pre'Sruvinc iahdm 

'iUr MUi.erian^ and, Atcidiam,, the non-Seinitk inhabitantst of 
the IkiphraU's Valley I'liiijr u> the habyloaiaiiii, tkscribed the istars 


^ollecli\ely ns n “heavenly Hock’'; the .sun was (he “old sheep'’; 
the seven pkmels were the “old-shee]) stars”; the *vvhole ot tlie. 
.'liars had certain “she[)hertls.” and Sibzianiia (wliidi, acciualiiig to 
Sayce and ]>osanc}uet, is (he tnudern Arclurus, the brigiite.sl star 
in t he northern .sky ) wais the “st ar of the shi*pberd.s id' t he heavenly 
lierd.s,’^ The Arcadians bequeathed their syslen. to tin* Rabylon* 
ians, and cuneiform tablets and cylinders, boiiiitlciry stones, .md 
Ruphratean art ^enenilly point to the exi.slence of a weli-ilefmed 
system of star names in tht‘ir (‘arly hi.story. From a detailed :a udv 
of .sueli records, in their nature of rather .speculative value, K. 
brown, juar. (Primitive Coiisidhitions^ 1800' has compiled a 
Kiiphralean plani.sphere, which in* ref^ards as the mother ot all 
others. The tal)iels examined ran.^e in dati* from 3000-500 
and hence the system must he anterior to the earlier date. Of great 
imijortance i.s the Crniiion Legend, a iimeifonn eompiled from 
older reionls dining the n‘ign of Assur-baiii-pal, r. (150 n.c., in 
wliiih there oe< urs a passage inleqiretablc as pointing lo Ihe. ac- 
teplance of 30 constellations; 12 nortliern, u zodiatal, aiul 12 
.soul hern. 

The Rhoeiiicians — a race dominati'd ])y the .spirit of conimeri’ial 
enli‘rpri.se — appear to have studied (he stars more (‘specially with 
re.spect to their service to navigators; according to Homer “ihe 
.stars were .sent by Zeus as portents for mariners.” Rut all their 
triify astronomical writings an-* lost, and only by a somewhat .spt'c- 
Illative piecing together of scattered evidence.s can an <‘stiina(e of 
their knowledge, be formed, d'hc inter-relations of the, rhoeniciaus 
with Hie early Hellenes were fn'fjiient and far-reaching, and in the 
(;n*ek presentation of the legends coiieerning coiistellation.s a dls- 
tiiKt. Rhoenician, and iu turn lMi{)hratean, ei{*ment ap()i*ars. (Uie 
ol (he earliest examples of (iivek literature extant, llu? Theoyjuua 
of Hesiod {c. 800 n.(*.'), appears lo he a curious blending of Hel- 
leiiic and Rhoimiiian thought. Although not an aslronoinii al v.orl, 
.several constellation sulijects are introduced, in llu* sanu* autlmrs 
Works (Uhl Days, a treatiM? which is a sort of siieiiherds ('alendar. 
there arc di.stiiict re rerenn*s (0 (lie Rleiade.s, Ilyades, Orion. Siriu^, 
and An turns. It cannot ht* argued, howevor, that tln‘se wen* the 
only stars and constellations named in hi.s lime; (he oini.s^ion 
prove.s nothing. 

I'he same is true of Ihe Homeiii epii s \\ herein (hi* Rli*iad»*s, 
Hyadc.n, Ursa major, Orion, and bodies are ineutioned, and also 
of the stars and con^tellalion.i mentioned in Job, b'urther cuppoit 
i.s given to Ihe vmw that, iu the miiin, the constell.ditm.s were frans- 
muteil to the Greeks Iiy the Rhoeniciaus from ICuiihr.itean sunn'es 
in the fact that Thales, the earliest (keek astroimnuT of any note, 
wa.s of Idioeniciah de.M cni. Acconling to (’allimaclius lie taught 
the Greeks lo steer by Ursa minor insb'ud of I’rsa major; and 
other a.stronomical oUsei valions are as.signi'd to him. Ikn his 
writings are lost, as is al.so the case with tiio.se of Rhoeus Ihe Sam- 
ian and the liktory of a.^tronoiny by Kudemus, the pui>il ot Aris- 
totle; Imnce the pain.ily of our knowledge of "rhales's astronomical 
li*arning. 

From the (db ctmtury iu\ onwards, legend.s concerning tlic 
const ellut ion suhjecis W(*re fretpiently treated by tin* liistorians 
and poets, AgIuo.* 5 th(*nes or Agaosthenes, an early writer, knew 
Ursa nunur as Ke/woepa, (’.'ynosuva, and rcturcled the translation 
of A(|uiia; K[)inu‘nkie.s the G.retan (c. ()00 n.c.) recorded the i runs- 
laiiou of Cnprtcornius and the sljir Gapejla; rhert'cydes tjf Atluais 
(r. 50O-.t50 n.(\) recorded the legend of Hrion and slated the 
a.slrononucal fact that cvhen (kioii sets Scorpio rises; Aesihytus 
(525-456^.0/) am! ikllanicurf of Myiileuc (V:. 4oo-‘4U now n:u** 
ran* the legend of the seven ldciade*i. 

In the 5th century Jt,(% the Athenitin astrotmnirr Fanteinoii, 
a< cording to Geminus t»f Rhodes, contpiled a weathi^r cah'ndar in 
whuh Aquarius. Atiuila, ('anis major, Cm'ona, (\sguus, fh-iphinus. 
Lyra, Orirrn, Regasu.x Sagitta, and the msterisms Hyade.s und 
Riciades are mentioned, always, however, in reiatiotj to went her 
changes. 'I’he (earliest (Sreek work which purported bi treat the 
coiisldlations {jtui constellations, of width we bavt; cert.;dn 
knowledge, is the d*atea/4fea of hhido.xus of Gnidu*; (c. 403-350 
u.c,). The original is ^o^t, but a verst fu, at iou by Aralus (c, '270 
iu:,.), a poet at the ( uurt of Autigonu.s (ionatas, king uf ^!a(.edom^L 
anti an *K^,riyri<ns or commentary by liippurchuji are exium. 
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CONSTIPATION- 

In the ^aivofieva of Aratus 44 constellations are enumerated, 
viz., 19 northern: Ursa major, Ursa minor, Bootes, Draco, 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Andromeda, Perseus, Triangulum, Pegasus, 
Delphinus, Auriga, Plercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Aquila, Sagilta, 
Corona and Serpentarius ; 13 central or zodiacal; Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces and the Pleiades; and 12 southern: 
Orion, Canis, Lepus, Argo, Cetus, Eridanus, Piscis australis, Ara, 
Centaurus, Hydra, Crater and Corvus. In this enumeration 
Serpens is included in Serpentarius and Lupus in Centaurus ; these 
two constellations were separated by Hipparchus and, later, by 
Ptolemy. On the other hand, Aratus kept the Pleiades distinct 
from Taurus, but Hipparchus reduced these stars to an asterism. 
Aratus was no astronomer, while Hipparchus was; and from the 
fact that the latter adopted, with but trifling exceptions, the con- 
stellation system portrayed by Aratus, it may be concluded that 
the system was already familiar in Greek thought. 

Three hundred years after Plipparchus, the Alexandrian astron- 
omer, Ptolemy, adopted a very similar scheme in his uranometria, 
which appears in the seventh and eighth books of his Almagest j 
the catalogue being styled the KavovLKr} or “accepted 

version.’' The names and orientation of the 48 constellations 
therein acloi)ted are, with but few exceptions, identical with those 
used at the present day ; and as it cannot be doubted that Ptolemy 
made only very few modifications in the system of Hipparchus, 
the names were adopted at least three centuries before the 
Ahnagesi was compiled. , 

A later innovator of moment was Johann Bayer, a German 
astronomer, who published a Uranometria in 1603, in which 12 
constellations, all in the southern hemisphere, were added to 
Ptolemy’s 48, viz., Apis (or Musca) (Bee), Avis Indica (Bird of 
Paradise), Chameleon, Dorado (Sword-fish), Grus (Crane), 
Hydrus (Water-snake/, Indus (Indian), Pavo (Peacock), Phoenix, 
Piscis volans (Flying fish), Toucan, Triangulum australe. Accord- 
ing to W. Lynn (Observatory, 1SS6, p. 255), Bayer adapted this 
part of his catalogue from the observations of the Dutch navi- 
gator Petrus Thcodori (or Pieter Dirchsz Keyset), who died in 
1506 off Java. 

The Cochim stellatmn Christiannm of Julius Schiller (1627) is 
noteworthy for the attempt made to replace the names connoting 
mythological and pagan ideas by the names of apostles, saints, 
popes, ]:)ishops, and other dignitaries of the Church, etc. Aries 
became St. Peter; Taurus, St. Andrew; Andromeda, the Holy 
Sepulchre; Lyra, the Manger; Canis major, David; and so on. 
This innovation (with which the introduction of the 12 apostles 
into the solar zodiac by the Venerable Bede may be compared) 
was shortlived. A similar confusion was attempted by E. Weige- 
lius, who sought to introduce a Coelum heraldicum, in which the 
constellations were figured as the arms or insignia of European 
dynasties, and by symbols of commerce. 

In Edmund Halley’s southern catalogue (Catalogus stellanim 
australiimi), published in 1670 and incorporated in Flamsteed’s 
Historia codcsiis (1725), the following constellations are named: 
Piscis australis, Columba Noachi, Argo navis, Robur Caroli, Ara, 
Corona australis, Grus, Phoenix, Pavo, Apus or Avis Indica, 
Musca apis, Chameleon, Triangulum australe, Piscis volans, 
Dorado or Xiphias, Toucan or Anser Americanus, and Hydrus. 
Flamsteed’s maps also contained Mons Menelai. This list contains 
nothing new except Robur Caroli, since Columba Noachi (Noah’s 
dove) had been raised to the skies by Bartschius in 1624. 

In 1690 two posthumous works of Johann Hevelius (1611-87), 
the Firmamcnium soUescianum and Prodromus astronomiae, 
added several new constellations to the list, viz., Canes venatici 
(the Greyhounds), Lacerta (the Lizard), Leo minor (Little Lion), 
Lynx, Sextans Uraniae, Scutum Sobieskii (the shield of Sobieski), 
Vulpecula et Anser (Fox and Goose), Cerberus, Camelopardus 
(Giraffe), and Monoceros (Unicorn); the last two were original- 
ly due to Jacobus Bartschius. In 1679 Au^stine Royer intro- 
duced the most interesting of the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere, the Crux australis or Southern Cross. 

Nicolas Louis de Lacaille, who made extended observations of 
the southern stars in 1751 and in the following years, and whose 
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results were embodied in his posthumous Coelum australe stelli- 
jenim (1763}, introduced the following new constellations; 
^Apparatus sculptoris (Sculptor’s workshop), Fornax chcmica 
(Chemical furnace j , Horologium (Clock), Reticulus rhomboidalis 
(Rhomboidal net), Caela sculptoris (Sculptor’s chisels), Equuleus 
pictoris (Painter’s easel). Pyxis nautica (Mariner’s compass), 
Antlia pneumatica (Air pump), Octans (Octant), Circinus 
(Compasses), Norma alias Quadra Euclidis (Square), Telescopium 
(Telescope), Microscopium (Microscope), and Mons Mensae 
(Table Mountain). Attempts have been made to introduce new 
constellations since that date, but none of these is now accepted. 
The large Ptolemaic constellation of Argo is, however, subdivided 
into Vela (Sails), Puppis (Stern), and Carina (Keel). 

The question of an authoritative definition of the precise 
boundaries of the constellations, which is of some importance in 
the nomenclature of variable stars, etc., was in 1928 under con- 
sideration by the committee of the International Astronomical 
Union. 

The following list contains the constellations now used. The 
Ptolemaic constellations are printed in small capitals. Those 
marked with an asterisk are the subject of separate articles. 


Northern : 


*Andromeda 

♦Cygnus 

♦Opieiuchus 

Aquila 

Delphinus 

♦Pegasus 

♦Auriga 

♦Draco 

♦Perseus 

♦Bootes 

Equuleus 

Sagitta 

Camelopardalis 

♦Hercules 

Serpens 

♦Canes Venatici 

Lacerta 

Trlangulum 

♦Cassiopeia 

Leo Minor 

♦Ursa Major 

♦Cepheus 

Lynx 

♦Ursa Minor 

♦Coma Berenices 

♦Lyra 

Vulpecula 

Corona Borealis 

Zodiacal : 


♦Aquarius 

♦Gemini 

♦Sagittarius 

♦Aries 

♦Leo 

♦SCORPIUS 

♦Cancer 

♦Libra 

♦Taurus 

♦Capricornus 

♦Pisces 

♦Virgo 


Southern: 


Antlia 

Dorado 

♦Orion 

Apus 

Eridanus 

Pavo 

Ara 

Fornax 

Phoenix 

Caelum 

Grus 

Pictor 

♦Canis Major 

Horologium 

Piscis Austrinus 

Canis Minor 

Hydra 

Puppis 

Carina 

Hydrus 

Pyxis 

♦Centaurus 

Indus 

Reticulum 

♦Cetus 

Lepus 

Sculptor 

Chamaelcon 

Lupus 

Scutum 

Circinus 

Mensa 

Sextans 

Columba 

Microscopium 

Telescopium 

Corona Austrina 

Monoceros 

Triangulum Australe 

Corvus 

Musca 

Tucana 

Crater 

Norma 

Vela 

Crux 

Octans 

Volans 


(C. E.; A. S. E.) 

CONSTIPATION, the condition of body when the faeces 
are unduly retained, or there is difficulty in evacuation (see Di- 
gestive Organs; and Therapeutics). It may be due to consti- 
tutional peculiarities, sedentary or irregular habits, improper diet, 
etc. The treatment varies with individual cases, according to the 
cause at work, laxatives, dieting, massage, tonics, etc., being pre- 
scribed. In diagnosis it is essential to eliminate constipation due 
to intestinal obstruction, peritonitis and similar conditions. 

CONSTITUENCY, a political term for the body of electors 
within a defined political area who choose a representative for 
parliament or other public assembly, for the place or district so 
represented, and for the residents therein generally. 

CONSTITUTION, the fundamental system of laws govern- 
ing a country. For U. S. Constitution see the articles United 
States and Constitution and Constitutional Law, 

CONSTITUTION, a United States frigate familiarly known 
as ‘‘Old Ironsides,” is without doubt the most famous ship in the 
annals of the American navy. She was one of the first three naval 
vessels built by the United States; designed by Joshua Humphreys 
of Philadelphia, her keel was laid at Harlt’s ship-yard, Boston, in 
1794. She was launched in 1797 and in the foiiowiug year was 
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first commissioned and placed in service against the French pri- 
vateers then infesting American waters. In 1304-05, the "Consti- 
tution” participated in the war against Tripoli, which resulted in 
peace with the Barbary States, and stopped the tribute the United 
States had been paying the African pirates. It was not until the 
War of 1S12, however, that she won her enduring place in Ameri- 
can history. On Aug. 19, 1S12, when the moral of the country 
was at its lowest ebb, the ‘‘Constitution,” under the command of 
Captain Isaac Hull, ^von a brilliant victory over the British 
frigate “Guerriere.” This naval duel was followed by numerous 
other victories hardly less notable, the better known being the 
destruction of the "Java” (Dec. 29, 1S12; and the capture 
of the tw^o armed vessels ‘‘Cyane*’ and ‘‘Levant” on Feb. 20, 
1815, It was during the “Constitution’s” engagement with the 
‘‘Guerriere” that the American sailors, on seeing the British shot 
bounding off the solid oak sides of their ship, dubbed her “Old 
Ironsides,” and it is by this name that she is known to millions 
of Americans to-day. 

On June 16, 1927, “Old Ironsides'” was dry-docked at the 
Charlestown navy yard, Boston, for her fourth reconstruction, a 
fact which testifies to the abiding place which she holds in the 
love and admiration of the American people. Congress, on March 
3, 1925, authorized her restoration by funds raised by popular 
subscription. The greater part of the necessary funds (estimated 
at $650,000) have been raised by the donations of school children. 
When the work is completed, this historic old ship will again be 
able to sail the seas. “Old Ironsides” is what is generally known 
as a 44-gun frigate, although she alw^ays carried more than that 
number; in the battle with the “Guerriere” she carried 55 guns 
and 456 men. Her length over all is 204 ft., beam 44 ft. S in., 
draught 22 ft. 6 in., armour 21-} in. oak, and gun range 1,200 
yards. She was originally built of live oak and red cedar, all well 
seasoned wood, and the bolts which fastened her timbers and the 
copper sheathing %vere made in Paul Revere’s shop. The present 
restoration is to follow faithfully her original lines. 

See F. A. Magoun, The ^^CoTistiUttion^' and other Historic Ships 
(192S) ; and the Scientific American vol. cxxxiii., p. 20 and vol. cxxxvii., 
p. 530 . 

CONSTITUTION AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

The word constitution is in its modern sense a term which, orig- 
inally generic, has, like the word “parliament” undergone a spe- 
cialization of function. In the time of Cicero it (co 7 istitutio) is 
used indifferently for a point in rhetoric, the nature or form of 
the human body, and lastly, in a legal, but very wide, sense, any 
regulation or ordinance. In this last application it acquires ma- 
jestic significance in the time of Justinian as a term for a law or 
collection of laws issued by the sovereign. Such were the many 
hundreds of novellae constitiitiones or “novels” in which Justinian 
codified the law of Rome, In this plural use it makes one of its 
rare appearances in English history, namely in those Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon (1164) in which Henry 11 . attempted to 
delimit the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions in this country, 
“the first authoritative redaction” in our history, as Pollock and 
Maitland call them, “of hitherto unwritten custom,” But it was 
still an exotic word, belonging to the civil and canon law, and 
never took root in our legal language. Instead of it we find 
“Assize” or “Charter” for a law or collection of laws, to be dis- 
placed later by the words “Statute” and “Ordinance.” When it 
re-emerges in England in the i8th century, it is as a word used 
exclusively in the singular, not in the plural, and with a specialized 
and somewhat abstract meaning. It then came to mean in Eng- 
lish what it means to-day, i.e.^ no longer any particular law, or 
any particular collection of laws, but the whole structure of a po- 
litical society, its legislative and executive organs and their func- 
tion, and, also, the rights and duties of subjects in relation to the 
supreme power in the State. This is as near to a general defini- 
tion as one can get, but it is at best a loose definition for the 
simple reason that the term, although definitely naturalized in 
the domain of “Public Law,” has a different meaning in different 
countries. How different may be illustrated by contrasting Ches- 
terfield’s statement in the i8th century that “England is the only 
monarchy in the world that properly can be said to have a con- 


stitution” with He Tocquevillc s declaration a hundred 
later that England was the only country which had got no con 
stilution at all. What De Tocqueville meant wa. that Englan 
has no fundamental law or written instrument creating, oiganiz 
ing and defining the legislature and the executive and clclegatin 
to them certain powers. That is true enough and the term ton 
stitution” in nearly every modern country, except England, mean 
just this, because they possess, and England does not, an instiu 

ment of this character. ^ 

The Sovereign and the Constitution.— What Chest crfiolt 
meant, on the other hand, was that England was the only country 
in which the exercise of the power of the sovereign wa.s subject U 
the control of the courts of law and of parliament. In other wordi 
by a “constitution” he meant certain legal principles restrictive 
of arbitrary power. And this also was true. In all other coiiiv 
tries at that time the king was above the law, alike in the exec- 
utive sphere and in the legislative. And it was just ])ec:ul^.e the 
sovereign was above the law in every country but our own that a 
revolution was necessary to subjugate him to it and to (n‘ate 
legislatures, more or less representative of the public will, to con- 
trol him. Hence the appearance with the French Revolution in 
17S9, still more with the revolutions of 1848, of "written’ consti- 
tutions on the continent of Europe. Parliaments, assem!>Iies 
of “estates,” once universal in Europe, had disappeared eveiy- 
where, except in England, in the 17th century and it was neces.sary 
to re-creatc them. That could only be done by a su[)rL‘me act of 
legislation, namely a, “written” constitution. uSo, too, with the 
invasion of Roman law, which England alone escat)ed, the will of 
the sovereign had become supreme over his subjects and it was 
necessary to concede to them “rights” which, again, could only be 
done by some written constitution. Such “constitiition.s” have 
nearly all originated in secession, as in the cn.se of llu' United 
States, or in revolution as in France or, a.s in the ca.se of the 
Treaty of Versailles, in the creation of new States by treaty. In 
England, owing to the continuity of her parliament and fdill inori* 
the supremacy of her common law with its dot trine that 

the king has no prerogatives e.xcept those which the common law 
allows him, no such written constitution — except during the revolu- 
tionary and republican interval of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate — ever necessary. Hence the notable fact that both 
the substantive “constitution” and the adjective ouslil utionid” 
are unknown to English law; they are not whal Eatrlish lawyers 
call "words of art”; they have no technical ineuning. Black- 
stone in his more literary moments sometimes, hut, rarely, s[>eaks 
of “our constitution,” but the term finds no place in the rubrics 
of his chapters; Bolingbroke appears to have been the fir.st to use 
it, and he uses it, like Chesterfield and Burke, in a philosophical 
sense as meaning the principles of English liberty. 

The Term “Unconstitutional.”— To-day the term “uncon.sti- 
lutional” in England is yet more vague. It docs not 7ncan, as it 
does in the United States, “illegal,” but unconventional, that, is 
to say, something which, though legal, is unusual or contrary to 
political usage. It is “unconstitutional” for the i>rinio niiTUster 
to remain in office after a vote of “no confidence” by the House 
of Commons but it is in no sense illegal, for the law, which knows 
not the office of prime minister nor the convenLional usage of the 
responsibility of the executive to parliament, is silent on the point. 
But where, as in most modern states, the constitution is embodied 
in a fundamental law, the executive and the legislature are, with 
certain exceptions, alike subject to it, arc indeed dedegationa of 
it, and their proceedings, if contrary to its provisions, be 
illegal in the strictest sense of the terra, such as the court.s will 
refuse to enforce. In such a case the legislature is, of course, not 
sovereign. In England, on the other hand, parliament, in the 
absence of any such “constitution,” is supreme. But an Act. of 
the American congress may be declared “unconstitutional” by the 
Supreme Court or rather disregarded and such a declaration, or 
rather such a repudiation means that it is “illegal.” An Act of 
the British parliament, on the other hand, can never he illegal 
although its Acts have often been called “unconstitutional” in 
the sense of being arbitrary or unprecedented. This sharp dis- 
tinction betwep “legal” and “constitutional,” in the case of the 
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English use oi the adjective, does not, however, extend to the use 
of the substantive. 

The Theory of the English Constitution. — ^The “constitu- 
tion” in England includes both law, i.e., common law and statute 
law, in so far as they deal with the sovereign’s power and the rights 
of the subject as against it, and conventional usage. The strictly 
legal theory of the English constitution involves a dualism, i.e., 
the legislative power is in the king in parliament and the executive 
power is in the king in council, and each is independent of the 
other. But political usage or convention has developed an in- 
formal body known as the “cabinet” which, legally speaking, is 
merely a meeting of certain members of the privy council, but 
conventionally is a meeting of privy councillors who should be, 
and invariabl}^ are, members of one or other house of parliament 
and belong to the party which is in a majority, whether an ab- 
solute or a relative majority, in the lower house. Political usage 
also dictates that if this body ceases to command the confidence 
of a majority in the house of commons the members shall either 
resign their res]jective offices, although they are legally responsible 
only to the king, or shall, through the prime minister, ask the king 
to exercise his prerogative of dissolution and here again political 
usage dictates, though the law does not, that the king shall not 
refuse the prime minister its exercise. The legal theory, and the 
political usages which thus qualify it, are both included in the 
term “the English constitution”; so also are included all that part 
of the common law which recognizes and enforces the rights of 
the subject such as the right to a writ of IJabeas Corpus (g.v.), 
the right to trial by jury (q.v.), and the right to sue any officer 
of the Crown for wrongful acts even though committed in his 
official capacity. This last brings out another distinctive charac- 
teristic of the term “constitution” in England, namely, that Brit- 
ish law knows not the distinction, so familiar in Europe, between 
“public law” (droit public in France, Staatsrecht in Germany) 
and “private law” (droit privc or Frivatrecht) , between law re- 
lating to the State and law relating to private individuals. In 
other words so much of the English constitution as is not to be 
found in statute Law or political usage is to be found — and indeed 
it is by far the larger part — in the common law. Even a right so 
“political,” and therefore so peculiar in other countries to the 
domain of “public law,” as the right to vote w^as in England as 
much a “private” right as the right to sue for trespass or for 
recovery of one's freehold. It was, except in the parliamentary 
boroughs, simply a right arising out of the law of real property, 
namely, a freeholder's right, and a returning officer who refused 
to allow the freeholder to exercise it could be sued in an ordinary 
“private” action for damages. In a word British constitutional 
law, if we exclude mere conventional usages, is common law, and 
the common law, which is “unwritten,” is supreme. The differ- 
ence between Great Britain and the United States may with 
some; exaggeration be expressed by reversing the historic words 
of Article VJ. of the “written” American Constitution, which 
declares “This Constitution . . . shall be the supreme law of 
Ihe land.” In England we may say “the supreme law of the 
land is the constitution.” England's statute law does, indeed, also 
secrete some part of her constitutional law, but more often than 
not, especially in earlier times, such statutes purported merely 
to declare the common law, as in the case of the Statute of Trea- 
sons, or to bund the king by a kind of contract to cease disregard- 
ing the common law, as in the case of the Petition of Right, or 
to expedite the existing process of the common law, as in the case 
of the Habeas Corpus Acts. Other “constitutional” statutes have 
indeed changed the law, the most notable example being the 
Parliament Act (iQix) which, in effect, destroyed tile legislative 
power of the house of lords as one of the estates of the realm. 

Written Constitutions. — ^Far loo much has been made, how- 
ever, by jurists, particularly by Dicey, of the distinction between 
countries with a “written” constitution, or fundamental law, and 
countries without it. A written constitution can never exhaust the 
whole sphere of constitutional law. Such a constitution always 
presupposes an advanced state of society with a common law of 
its own, without which, indeed, the written constitution is unin- 
telligible for its very terms have to be interpreted in the light of 
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it. In Germany, where “written” constitutions came into existence 
as long ago as 1S4S, jurists have been quick to see this. As 
Hatschek (Deutsches und Freiissisches Staatsrecht, I., p. 8), em- 
ploying the German juristic distinction of “material” law and 
“formal” law, points out, every State, just because it is a State, 
has always had a constitution in the “material” sense, i.e., some 
common law ruling the relation between subject and sovereign. 
Such a “constitution” belongs to every State as the clothes belong 
to the body — gehdrt zu jedem Staat wie das Kleid zttmf 
Korper.” Without it there is no State except that “state of 
nature,” so satirized by Hobbes, which was naked indeed. This 
material constitution is to be found in the customary law 
(Gewoliuheitsrecht) even though the country knows nothing of 
representative institutions and the will of the monarch be supreme. 

“constitution” in the “formal” sense, i.e., a written funda- 
mental law (a Gnindgesetz)y may be wrested from the monarch 
but even if it were revoked the “material” constitution would 
remain. This is equally true of the United States. 

In the United States. — ^The United States constitution is 
full of terms such as “treason,” “trial by jury,” “the obligation 
of contracts,” all of which imply, as a condition precedent to the 
constitution, the pre-existence of common law, and the first two 
are some of the constitutional elements in the common law which 
the English setLlers carried with them across the Atlantic. The 
constitutional law of America is therefore not to be found solely 
in the “constitution” but also in the common law. It has been 
said that there is no common law of the United States and that 
there is only the common law of the individual States. This is 
true enough as regards criminal law (c/. Mr. Justice Chase in 
U.S. V. Warrall: 1798; 2 Dallas, 3S4). The common law, it has 
been declared, could “only be made part of our federal system 
by legislative adoption” (Wheaton v. Feters, 8 Pet., 591), a 
statement which requires some qualification when it comes to the 
interpretation of the duties of common carriers in interstate com- 
merce. But in the interpretation of the American constitution 
itself the Supreme Court has been driven to admit that the com- 
mon law must be resorted to for the definition of terms used in 
the Constitution when such terms are not there defined (United 
States V. Smith, 5 Wheaton, 153). In this sense, and to this ex- 
tent, the “constitution” of America itself is unwritten. Behind 
the framework of the formal constitution there stands the “ma- 
I terial” constitution of the English common law, without which 
the American constitution is but a skeleton. As is well observed 
by Mr. Burdick, the American constitution is not an invention 
but a codification. Furthermore, there has been an accretion of 
“conventional” usage, particularly as to the relations between 
president and congress, of a non-legal character in America just 
as there has been in England. No country can ever be perma- 
nently imprisoned in the strait-jacket of a written constitution. 
Either the jacket is “stretched” by judicial interpretation — ^witness 
the immense developments, in the hands of the Supreme Court, 
of the Interstate Commerce clause — or it is expanded by the 
growth of “conventions,” If it were not, a written constitution 
would indeed be the lethal thing of De Maistre’s epigram: 
que Von ecrit une constitution, elle est morteF (See United 
Stales section of this article further on.) 

The Legislature and the Constitution. — ^Nor, again, is the 
distinction in the powers of the legislature which Dicey makes 
between countries with a written constitution and countries with- 
out one at all as sharp and decisive as Dicey makes it. That 
distinguished writer assumes, almost as a matter of course, 
that when a country has a written constitution, two things fol- 
low, (i) that the legislature is “subordinate” to the constitution, 
(2) tliat statutes passed by it in conflict with the constitution are 
ultra vires, and, as a necessary consequence, that the courts can 
refuse to enforce them. But this is only true of federal constitu- 
tions, i.e., constitutions where the legislative power is divided (and, 
with it, the “internal sovereignty” of the country) between a 
central legislature and a number of local legislatures, each su- 
preme in its respective sphere. In such a case the central legis- 
lature, as in the United States and in Germany, is restricted to 
legislation in respect of certain enumerated subjects, but in 
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respect of them is ‘"supreme" or as it is tersely put in the new 
German constitution “Federal law fractures (^bricht) State law.” 
In case of conflict, i.e., when it is a question whether the over- 
riding federal law is wdthin federal competence, some kind of ex- 
ternal arbitration is necessary and this is naturally found in a 
court. In the case of the United States this arbitral power was, 
curiously enough, never expressly entrusted to the Supreme 
Court, it assumed it (in Marburg v. MadisoUj i Cranch, 137) or 
more truly, it inherited it from the privy council, and, even so, 
the court never directly declares a Federal (or State) statute idtra 
vires y it merely refuses to enforce it when it arises as an issue in 
legislation. In the new German constitution (Article 13), how- 
ever, express provision is made for the direct reference of such 
conflicts to the Reichsgericht, i.c., the Supreme Court at Leipzig, 
which was formally invested with this “constitutional’' jurisdic- 
tion by a Reich Statute of April 8, 1921. But in a non-federal 
or “unitary” country like France, the existence of a written con- 
stitution in no way implies any power on the part of the courts 
to declare an enactment of the legislature unconstitutional. The 
interpretation of the constitution is in France entrusted to a 
branch of the legislature, viz., the Senate, on the initiative of 
the Government. If the interpretation is disputed as amounting 
to a judicial act, the decision of the senate is treated as equivalent 
to a “revision” or amendment of the constitution. In that case the 
two chambers sitting together under the name of the “National 
Assembly” decide the issue. The French legislature, in spite of 
the existence of a written constitution, is thus in reality sovereign. 
It is sovereign not only in the immunity of its legislation from the 
control of the courts but also in its power to change the constitu- 
tion itself. No external authority, such as a plebiscite as in 
Australia and Switzerland or a majority of the State legislatures 
as in America, is required in France to effect a change in the con- 
stitution. The legislature has therefore the “constituent” power, 
and is truly sovereign. So too in Germany, alike under the old 
imperial constitution (Act 78) and the constitution of 1919, “the 
constitution can be altered in the ordinary course of legislation.” 
The American idea of some power superior to the Federal legis- 
lature, and external to it, in the matter of constitutional change is, 
as Anschutz remarks, quite “foreign” to German public law. And 
ever since the decision of the Privy Council in McCauley v. the 
King, A.C. (1920), 691, it can no longer be said of the British 
colonies with their written constitutions, that their legislatures 
are, as Dicey said they were, “subordinate” bodies unable to pass 
laws which conflict with their “constitution.” In that case it was 
held that, unless the constitution itself specifically prescribes a 
special procedure for its amendment, it can be amended by mere 
implication by an ordinary law with no more formality than “an 
Act for the licensing of dogs.” A “written” constitution therefore 
in no way excludes the existence of a “sovereign” legislature 
except in a Federal system. It all depends on the terms of the 
constitution, or, to quote Lord Birkenhead's phraseology in the 
McCauley case, whether it is “controlled” or “uncontrolled.” 

The Sphere of Constitutional Law. — ^It will be fairly 
obvious from what has been said above that restrictive attempts 
to define the sphere of constitutional law as something distinct 
from other branches of law are futile. It cannot be segregated, 
whether the constitution be written or unwritten, from the com- 
mon law of each particular country. Hence the futility of those 
frequent excursions into its domain by the exponents of what is 
called “Political Science” who, ignorant of law, are the un- 
licensed practitioners of this branch of learning. So far as they 
treat of a particular constitution they are ill-informed; so far 
as they attempt generalizations from aU constitutions they are 
beating the air. As Maitland ironically observed, “Political 
Science is very apt to look like sublimated jurisprudence,” but it 
is jurisprudence without jurists, a kind of cloudy exhalation of 
sociology, ethics, economics, “crowd psychology,” with a little 
ill-digested law to give it a certain density of atmosphere. There 
is no such thing as a “science” of State institutions even in the 
case of “Federalism” which, as Jellinek, himself a lawyer, points 
out in his Allgemeine Staatslehre (3rd ed., s. 737) is not a “gen- 
eral concept” (AUgemeinbegriff) at all but resolves itself into 


the legal study of each particular “empirical type” of Federation. 

Sovereign Power and the Referendum.-— One of the chief 
problems with which constitutional law is occupied is the defini- 
tion of the sovereign power in the State. But it is by no means the 
only problem. For this reason Austin’s attempt to delimit the 
scope of “constitutional law’' is singularly unsatisfactory. He 
describes it in the following terms: “In a country governed by a 
monarch, constitutional law is extremely simple, ^ for it rnerely 
determines the person who shall bear the sovereignty.” Simple 
indeed is such a definition, and all too passive, for it excludes 
the activity of the legislature and the executive, i.c., the process 
of legislation, the modes in which the sovereign power is exer- 
cised, the sanctions attendant on its exercise, the control of the 
courts over the executive, the “rule of law” and the whole sphere 
of the rights of the subject. Nor is his attempt, followed by 
Holland, to distinguish constitutional law from ""administrative 
law” any happier. There is no such thing as administrative law 
in England in any technical sense of the term at all, nor, even if 
there were, would it be possible to separate the functional activity 
of the institutions of the State from their organic character. Such 
ill-nourished definitions, if accepted, would exclude, for example, 
all consideration of two such great instruments of the English 
constitution as the writ of mandamus and the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

None the less, the definition of the sovereign power is, as has 
been observed, important; and Austin’s definition of it, famous 
for its heresy, is, although universally rejected, and rightly so, by 
English lawyers, interesting and, if applied to other countries 
than England, including certain British colonies, not quite so ques- 
tionable as it was. He defines it as residing not in the king, lords 
and commons, in other words in “parliament” but as in the king, 
lords and the electorate. But this, to adopt the terminology of 
Bryce in his Essays in Jiirisprude^ice, is to confound “political” 
sovereignty with “legal” sovereignty. The commons are, it is 
true, merely representatives of the electorate and may be called 
to account by the latter, but in the interval between one general 
election and another the participation of the commons with the 
king and the lords in the sovereign power is unquestionable — ""the 
English people” as Rousseau, writing in the days of the Septen- 
nial Act, said, “are free only once every seven years.” To-day he 
would have said every “five.” And there is nothing to prevent 
parliament postponing the appeal to the electorate indefinitely by 
prolonging its own existence. It did so in the 17th century during 
the Civil War, again in the iSth century when it repealed the 
Triennial Act, and again in the present century when, during the 
World War, it lengthened its term of existence from the five 
years prescribed by the Parliament Act to eight. Where, however, 
as in Queensland and Manitoba, infected by the political experi- 
ments of the Western States of America, British colonies have, by 
adopting the referendum, introduced a new factor into legislation, 
namely a plebiscite, it may be argued with much plausibility that 
the “sovereignty” has passed to the electorate. The argument, 
however, is not decisive, for the simple reason that, both in Mani- 
toba and in Queensland, the legislature remains sovereign inas- 
much as it can at any time repeal the Acts instituting the referen- 
dum and thereby deprive the electorate of the voice in legislation 
conferred on it. Moreover the decision as to what bills shall be 
submitted to the referendum rests, in the case of Queensland, 
with the Government which is not bound to submit them at ail 
(see Taylor v. the Attorney General of Queemland [1917I 23 
Commonwealth Law Reports 457). Where, as in the case of Mani- 
toba, provision is made not only that bills must be submitted to 
the electorate but that the electorate may ^Hnitiate/* as well as 
vote upon, legislative proposals, to which, in the event of a major- 
ity of voles being cast for them the Lieut.-Governor shall give 
his assent as though the proposal had been passed by the legisla- 
ture itself, we seem to encounter the “sovereign people” in the full 
sense of the word, as in the Western States of America — ^wherc 
such institutions had been adopted on the principle that, as 
Ostrogorski puts it, “the best cure for democracy is more de- 
mocracy.” But not quite! The Manitoba Act itself still excluded 
Supply Bills and Appropriation Bills from the proposed referen- 
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dum, for the very obvious reason that if it lay with the electorate 
to vote taxes it would vote none. The legislature therefore re- 
mained supreme in certain matters. This “Initiative and Referen- 
dum Act” was, however, declared ultra vires by the privy council 
(see A.C. P- 935). on the ground, among others, that it 

purported to deprive the Crown, i.e., the Lieut.-Govemor, of its 
voice in legislation. Indeed, there can be no doubt that great as 
the “constituent” powers of British legislatures in the Dominions 
are, as has been seen above, they do not include the power either 
of excluding the Crown as a factor in legislation or of deprmng 
the legislature of its representative character. The legislature is 
internally sovereign but its sovereignty stops short of the para- 
doxical power of destroying its own existence and substituting for 
it that of the electorate. The same is true of the German Reichstag 
under the present German constitution. That constitution is re- 
markable for the extent to which it adopts the institution of the 
Referendum, not merely in the matter of revision of the consti- 
tution but of ordinary legislation which must be submitted to a 
referendum if the president so decides or one-fourth of the mem- 
bers so request, and it may be so submitted if one-tenth of the 
electorate so petition. But as Hatschek observes, not one of these 
provisions makes the popular decision (Volksentscheid) an inde- 
pendent source of law, and all of them require the co-operation of 
the Reichstag at one stage or another. The Reichstag, together 
with the Reichsrat, continue to participate in the sovereign power 
of legislation, in so far as, under a Federal system, a Federal legis- 
lature is “sovereign” at all. The most that can be said in such 
cases of the Referendum is that sovereigrfty is shared wdth the 
electorate. Indeed it is impossible to say that the people are ever 
sovereign, in the full legal sense, in any country with a legislature 
in the real sense of the word, except where it comes to a revision 
of the constitution, and not always even then. The sacramental 
words, faithfully copied in the preamble of the Australian consti- 
tution, with which the constitution of the United States com- 
mences; “We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union ... do ordain and establish this “Constitu- 
tion” no more confer sovereignty on “the people” in America 
than in Australia. This, because the people who “ordained and 
established” the constitution have no power to change it; a ma- 
jority of the State legislatures alone can do that. The same is the 
case in Australia, because, in spite of the fact that constitutional 
amendment is referred to the electorate, such amendment can 
only take effect if the majority of the electorate also represents 
a majority of the States. And as in Australia, so in. Switzerland. 
Popular sovereignty is therefore apt to resolve itself, legally speak- 
ing, into a myth in any organized society. It is a purely primitive 
idea, belonging to the days when, in tKe words of Tacitus, the 
freemen of iho German tribes decided every question with a loud 
shout and, wc may surmise, by knocking the minority on the head. 
We may also find the idea of popular sovereignty in the Anglo- 
Saxon folkmole and the Landesgemeinde of the forest cantons 
of Switzerland; we shall find it nowhere else. 

Federal Constitutions. — ^The sovereignty of the legislature is, 
as has been seen, qualified in the case of a federal system by the 
fact that the powers of the central legislature are limited, and 
can only be increased, by an external authority, namely the con- 
stituent States, who have been, and arc, the contracting parties 
to the federal contract. Is it qualified in the case of a unitary 
St.alc? Laband, by far the most authoritative of the older gen- 
eration of constitutional lawyers in Germany, answers the ques- 
tion {Rckhsstaatsrecht Bd. IV., pp. 5 et seqq.^ i 9'E4) by saying 
“Yes” in the case of a monarchy, “No” in the case of a republic. 
To Englishmen his affirmative would seem unintelligible. Eng- 
land is a monarchy, they would retort, the legislature is the 
“king in parliament” and parliament is supreme. So too, one 
might say, was the Landtag of Prussia from 1851 to 1919, But 
looking at the matter from the point of view of French and Ger- 
man constitutional law, Laband was right. The sovereignty of 
the legislature in the Prussian monarchy was qualified because, 
to a German jurist no law, even when assented to by the king of 
Prussia as part of the legislature, was complete without a “sanc- 
tion” and Laband carefully distinguishes between the sanction 


of the law {Gesetzbefehl) and the law itself {Gesetzlnhalt) . Now 
in England no separate “sanction” is necessary to every Act of 
Parliament (it is an imputed misdemeanour at common law to 
disobey any Act of parliament, for the law imputes a command 
to obey it, whether the Act itself provides for a penalty or not), 
and the legal obligation of the Act is complete from the moment 
it receives the royal assent. But in Germany and in France an 
Act of the legislature is incomplete until a decree is issued by the 
head of the State to “promulgate” it. This promulgation was in 
those countries the exclusive prerogative of the monarch, and 
he could withhold it as the head of the Executive, even when he 
had assented to the “law” as the head of the legislature. To-day 
no president has replaced the king of Prussia where, by a curious 
anomaly, the prime minister elected by the legislature, is the only 
visible head of the State. But in the “Empire” (Reich), the presi- 
dent, who has replaced the kaiser, has no power to withhold the 
decree of promulgation, although he may, in his discretion, sub- 
mit the bill to a referendum; while in France all that the presi- 
dent can do is to postpone the promulgatioii — the “acte de 
naissance^* of the law, as Moreau calls it — ^by asking the two 
chambers to reconsider the bill, a power which, in fact, has never 
been exercised and would only encounter defeat if it were. Hence 
it is that Laband regards the sovereignty of the legislature as only 
complete in countries with a republican form of government. 

The Sovereignty of the Executive. — So far we have con- 
fined our consideration of sovereignty to legislative sovereignty. 
But in spite of Austin, legislative sovereignty is not the whole of 
sovereignty. There is the sovereignty of the executive, and we 
have authority for the distinction. Both Laband and Salmond 
make it. Laband treats the enforcement of a law as of equal im- 
portance with the enactment of it, and points out that this power 
resides in the monarch alone, or, as wc should say in England, in 
the “king in council” and in such of the king’s servants as the 
Attorney General, the Director of Public Prosecutions and the 
police. Here we come up against the venerable principle, origi- 
nating with Montesquieu, of “the separation of powers.” This 
doctrine may be said to originate in that famous chapter of 
Montesquieu’s {Esprit de Lois liv. ix. chap, vi.) in which he de- 
scribes the ideal constitution from the point of view of political 
liberty as that where the legislature, the executive and judiciary 
are mutually independent of one another. That chapter has been 
much misunderstood, for he reduces the ultimate “powers” in a 
State not to three but to two, namely the legislature and the 
executive. Obviously if the judiciary were invested with a co- 
equal and irreducible power, there could be no legislation without 
its consent, which is exactly what happened in France when the 
“Parlement of Paris,” which was a court, and nothing else, 
claimed to control with a kind of judicial veto, exercised by way 
of “registration,” the legislative powers of the king on the one 
hand, and the States General on the other; a claim which, as 
Aubert, the historian of the Parlement of Paris observes, had no 
real foundation in law or in fact, and was easily overcome by a 
lettre de jussioti, i.e., a formal command of the king. The impor- 
tant thing, in the interest of the liberty of the subject, is not 
that the judiciary should be supreme but that the judges should 
be independent — ^in other words secure in their tenure of office. 
Practically every country has adopted this principle; it took root 
in Prussia as early as the time of Frederick the Great and in the 
Germany of to-day no judge can be removed from his office 
except by a judgment of his colleagues. Beyond this the doc- 
trine of separation of powers has nowhere taken root with any 
degree of completeness except in America, where the “Fathers of 
the Constitution” adopted Montesquieu’s theory, or what they 
took to be such, as if they believed in the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. Hamilton’s great sentence in No. 47 of the Federalist 
is classic: “The accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive 
and judiciary, in the same hands, whether of one, a few or many, 
and whether hereditary, self-appointed or elected, may justly be 
pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” Upon this rock the 
American constitution is built. The Supreme Court is established, 
and its jurisdiction to a large extent determined, by the constitu- 
tion itself and to that extent it is co-ordinate with the legislature 
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and independent of it. The same holds good of Australia where 
the adoption of this American principle qualifies the British prin- 
ciple of parliamentary sovereignty which otherwise prevails — the 
qualification was inevitable if one adopted, as the Australian 
Convention w-as determined to do, the American model of a 
Federal system. But even congress may regulate the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Courts, as it has done by the Judicial Code, and 
the judges are necessarily subject to the joint authority of the 
president and congress in that their appointment must be vested 
somewhere. The most striking feature of the American constitu- 
tion is the complete separation of the executive and the legisla- 
ture — here there is not only, as in England, a dualism in law, but 
a dualism in fact. On the other hand in England the legislature 
being omnipotent can delegate its powers of legislation to the 
Executive — and does so to an increasing extent — ^whereas in 
America it is a fundamental principle, resulting from the separa- 
tion of powers and the theory that congress itself is but a dele- 
gate of the constitution, that the Federal legislature cannot in 
turn delegate its pow-er of law-making to the executive. But the 
Supreme Court had had to keep pace with the development of 
governmental functions attendant on the increasing complexity 
of society, and it has come to recognize as ‘‘constitutional” the 
devolution by congress of powers of “subordinate legislation” to 
commissions particularly the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(see Interstate Comm. Comm. v. Illinois Cent. R. R. Co. [1910] 
215 U.S. 452). The truth is that a complete separation of powers 
is impossible in any highly organized political society. The Exec- 
utive, quite apart from the powers of legislation delegated to it, 
in Parliamentary times, has always legislated in monarchical coun- 
tries, just as the courts have always legislated by developing 
the Common Law (q.v.). Until the 17th century the king legis- 
lated by proclamation in this country; and in some matters, such 
as the King's Regulations and the Orders in Council regulating 
the Civil Service, he — or rather his Government — ^legislates still, 
although he cannot create new offences. But in Prussia, till 
I gig, the relative sphere of royal ordinances and parliamentary 
statutes was, in spite of the constitution of 1851, a debatable 
subject, and Bismarck did not hesitate, in his conflict with the 
Prussian chamber, to fall back on an ordinance (Verord^iung) 
when he could not procure a statute (Gesetz) . The position taken 
up by the putative fathers of the new Reich and Prussian consti- 
tutions of 1919 is that the executive shall have no power to make 
regulations affecting the rights and duties of the citizen except 
when empowered to do so by statute. In this sense, and to this 
extent, all modern executives legislate. The result is often to 
confer, by a draft statute, powers of a most arbitrary kind upon 
Government departments — even to the paradoxical extent of 
enabling them to make regulations inconsistent with the Act 
under which they are made — cf. sect. 67 (i) of the Rating and 
Valuation Act of 1925 and Rex v. Ministry of Health (T.L.R., 
April 30, 1927). So too judicial powers are sometimes conferred 
on Government departments in the interpretation of statutes with- 
out appeal to the courts {cf. Small Holdings Act, 1908, and Ex 
parte Ringer 25 T.L. Rep. p. 718). Such developments are objec- 
tionable, not because they offend against any abstract theory of 
separation of powers, still less because they are unprecedented, 
for there was a time when the king’s council legislated, admin- 
istered and judged, and until 1888 (and to some extent still) the 
lower organs of the governmental hierarchy, namely the Justices 
of the Peace, were both judges and administrators. The real ob- 
jection is that no Government department should be judge in its 
own cause, or act as a legislator without the check of popular 
control. The great constitutional problem in most countries to- 
day is how to subjugate these encroachments of the bureaucracy 
to the continuous control of the courts on the one hand and of the 
legislature on the other. 

The Elasticity of Constitutions. — It will be apparent from 
the foregoing that there are no fixed principles in constitutional 
law. Here, as elsewhere, the life of the law> to adapt the words of 
O. W. Holmes, “is not logic but experience.” Constitutional law 
is not a matter for categories. Some writers have indeed distin- 
guished, constitutions into “rigid” and “flexible,” but even 


most rigid of constitutions, such as the Federal type, have their 
elasticity. The “War Power” under the American constitution 
has, under the inexorable test of the Vv^orid War, proved itself an 
instrument capable of completely transforming, for the time be- 
ing, all constitutional limitations on the legislative power of 
Congress, enabling, as it has been held to do, congress to regulate 
prices, requisition ships, control railroads, and even temporarily 
to enforce “Prohibition” (cf. Hamilton v. Kentucky Dlslillcrics 
Co., 251 U.S. 146, 1919) before the Constitution had been 
amended. This magic invocation of the “War Power” complelely 
upset the carefully devised balance of powers between the ]^>dcral 
and the State legislatures. Exactly the same thing happened in the 
federally constituted Dominions of the British Empire—in 
Canada (cf. Fort Frances Pulp Co. v. Maniioha Free Press Co., 
A.C. [1923] p. 69s), and in Australia (cf. Farcy v. Barrett 21 
C.L.R. 433) where the “Defence Power” was held, like the “War 
Power” in America, to cover, in time of war, all kinds of exten- 
sions of Federal powers which, in time of peace, would be “a 
trespass on the reserved powers of the States.” In constitutions, 
as in other things, it is the letter that killeth and the spirit that 
giveth life. 

In no department of law has there been so much conscious 
imitation as in constitutional law. It is, indeed, the only depart- 
ment of law in which nations have deliberately borrowed from one 
another on a large scale, and it is fashionable to .say that England 
is the foster-mother of the constitutions of the world. A very little 
reflection should, in the light of what has been wriUen above, 
serve to show that tMs is only very partially true. No country 
could borrow our “constitution” without first destroying its com- 
mon law and adopting our own. Such a repudiation of its historic 
past would be impossible. It is only that part of the conslitution 
which relates to the legislature, in particular the bi-cameral sys- 
tem and the law and custom of parliament, that has been deliber- 
ately copied from England. Here, indeed, the transcription has 
been great. When England, almost alone among the countries of 
Europe, escaped the shock of the French Revolution, the i)rc.s- 
tige of her constitution became immense. Montesquieu had al- 
ready singled out the English constitution for the admiral i<jn of 
mankind as the one polity which secured the liberty of tin* sub- 
ject — and in his time he was right. After the French Revolution, 
men set themselves everywhere in Europe to fonf)w Biirkf^’s ad- 
vice and “study the British constitution.” From Ciuizoi to (Inci.sL 
a whole school of European thinkers set them.selves to under- 
stand it, and indeed to transplant it. And yet cvc'n h(‘re it may he 
said, paradoxically enough, that it was only possible to imitate 
the English constitution ^in proportion as it was ]>os.sihle to mis- 
understand it. No constitution will ever bear t.ransi'dantalion from 
one political climate, i.e., from one legal atmosphere, to another. 
It is always an exotic. Of no institution is this more true than of 
our own Second Chamber. Hamilton counselled the adoption of 
a Second Chamber in the American constitution by anLilogit\s 
drawn from the functions of the house of lords — “a most noble 
institution” he called it — as a council of the Crown which, at the 
time he wrote in the Federalist, it appeared to be but no longer 
was. The result is that the American senate has acquired an 
ascendancy in the American legislature which, ever since the Re- 
form Act took the constituencies out of the pockets of the peers, 
the house of lords has definitely lost, and no two instil ut ions 
could be more unlike. Exactly the same divergence has oct'urn^d 
in the case of another “second chamber” which was clelihcralely 
adopted from our own country; the French senate — the creation 
of the Monarchists— has become the creature of the Republicans 
by that strangest of political ironies by which, as a cla.ssical 
authority tells us, “men realized a Republic while dreaming of a 
monarchy,” None the less, the house of lords .stood in the eyes 
of continental jurists for a principle, namely the division of the 
legislative body into two chambers, of which bi-camcral principle 
Esmein remarks, with perfect truth, that it is *'unc institution 
presque ginirale chez les peuples gui pratiquent le gouvernenmit 
representatif^ and, equally truly, that 'Houtes les nations qtii ont 
adopti ce systkme Vont directement, ou indtrectemeni, em- 
pruntS d VAngleterreJ^ But beyond the mere “division” of the 
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legislature they borrowed little or nothing, and the second cham- 
bers of European countries exhibit little or no uniformity of t>^e 
and in their constitution no resemblance whatsoever to the house 
of lords — it would have been necessary to borrow our law of 
incorporeal hereditaments, in other words our law of peerage, be- 
fore such a resemblance could have been achieved. Another insti- 
tution which was copied with some fidelity from England was the 
principle of "‘responsible government.” Here, however, the 
transcription came much later. Before 1919 responsible govern- 
ment did not exist in Germany. In France, indeed, it has existed 
ever since 1S70, and at intervals before that date, and 3^et here 
again it has only been possible to adopt it by transforming it. 
Hanotaux describes the French cabinet in terms borrowed from 
Bagehot’s account of the English analogue when they have 
already ceased to apply to the original. The most definitive 
feature of cabinet government in England to-day is the prescrip- 
tive right of a prime minister to exercise the prerogative of dis- 
solution, but a French prime minister has no such power, and the 
cabinet in France, as also in post-war Germany, is subject to a 
degree of control by committees of the legislature which would be 
inconceivable in this country. 

There are thus no general principles, common to all mankind, 
in constitutional law. If there were, it would partake of the char- 
acter of International Law, whereas its character is almost as 
national as common law itself. Many a revolution, and with it 
the apparent "'adoption” of an exotic constitution may appear to 
contradict this Imt, in the long run, nations always ""revert to 
type.” 
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UNITED STATES 

The term “Constitutional Law” has, in the United States, the 
restricted meaning of the law that is handed down by courts in 
construing and applying the provisions of written Constitutions, 
State and Federal. It is not commonly used to embrace the po- 
Ktical practices of departments of Government or the legislation 
and the executive action in the exercise of the powers conferred by 
Constitutions. In the United States as in England there are cus- 
toms and conventions which influence or control the relations 
between the different departments of Government and are there- 
fore part of the fundamental law of the land. In a broad sense 
they belong to the realm of constitutional law. The narrow use 
of the term in the United States is due to the fact that the judicial 
interpretation of Constitutions controls constitutional develop- 
ment to an extent unknown in any other country. 

State and Federal Constitutions in the United States not only 
distribute powers of government but contain restraints on gov- 
ernmental action in favour of individual liberty and property. The 
Federal Constitution restricts State as well as national action. 
Some of its restrictions on State action are for the purpose of 
leaving the field clear for national authority ; others are to leave 
individuals free from State coercion. All these restrictions are 
interpreted and applied by courts. State courts are final authori- 
ties on the application of State Constitutions to State executive 
and legislative action. The U.S. Supreme Court is the final author- 
ity on the application of the Federal Constitution to national and 
State legislative and executive action. 

Strangely enough this power of the courts to interpret and 
enforce constitutional clauses is not explicitly granted in American 
Constitutions. It has been inferred by the courts from the exist- 
ence of the constitutional restrictions and the duty of courts to 
apply in lawsuits the higher law of the Constitution against the 
inferior law of the legislatures whenever the courts find a conflict 
between the two. The exercise of the judicial power is confined to 
lawsuits, though in some States there is the practice of securing 
advisory opinions from the judiciary upon the request of the gov- 
ernor or the legislature. Such opinions may indicate what the 
court would do if legislation should come before it in its judicial 
capacity, but it is not strictly a binding adjudication of constitu- 
tional law. 

Requirement of Due Process. — ^The powers of the national 
Government are dependent upon grant in the Federal Constitution 
and any statute of Congress may be questioned in the courts on 
the ground that the Constitution did not confer the authority to 
enact it. Thus when Congress imposed an additional tax on the net 
income of employers who made use of the labour of children under 
designated ages or beyond designated hours, the Supreme Court 
held that the detailed enumerations in the statute indicated clearly 
that it was in substance a regulation of child labour rather than 
a tax, and therefore was not within any power conferred on Con- 
gress. An earlier statute of Congress which prohibited the inter- 
state transportation of products from factories in which children 
worked was also held to be a regulation of the manufacture rather 
than of the interstate commerce and therefore an encroachment 
on the reserved powers of the States. These illustrations indicate 
that the question whether a statute is constitutional may be a 
very debatable one which the court answers without any clear 
guidance in the language of the Constitution. This is even more 
apparent when the courts are called upon to decide whether 
statutes are void because they deprive persons of liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. The requirement of due process 
is not confined to the procedure by which law made or enforced, 
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but is held to apply to the substance of the command or the pro- 
hibition of a statute. A statute \dolates the requirement of due- 
process if it comes within the judicial condemnation of arbitrari- 
ness. The due-process clauses in State and Federal Constitutions 
set no standard by which to determine what is arbitrary and what 
is reasonable. The courts set the standards as well as apply them. 
Since the Federal Constitution subjects both State and national 
legislation to this test of the judicial conception of due-process, 
the U.S. Supreme Court may in cases properly before it annul for 
undue harshness not only statutes of Congress but acts of State 
legislatures and ordinances of municipal councils. 

This power of courts in the United States to annul statutes be- 
cause, to the judicial mind, they seem unreasonable, is peculiar to 
the American system of government. It differs from the executive 
veto power only because the opportunity for judicial action must 
arise in an actual lawsuit and because the courts practice a degree 
of self-restraint in positing the limit of reasonableness. Courts 
undoubtedly sustain as constitutional many statutes for which they 
would not vote as members of the legislature or would not approve 
as governor. None the less, it is apparent from the actual results 
of the judicial decisions that in many instances the controlling 
element in judicial annulment of statutes is the aversion of a 
majority of the court to the policy of the legislation before it. 
A striking illustration of this is the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court by a five to three vote that an employer is denied due 
process of law if compelled to pay women employes a living wage 
so long as he retains them in his employ. This question came 
before 45 judges of State and Federal courts, of whom 35 thought 
the legislation constitutional and ten thought it unconstitutional. 
The negative opinion of five out of nine justices of the Supreme 
Court outweighs the affirmative opinion of 35 judges and annuls 
minimum wage legislation both by Congress and by State legisla- 
iature. No such legislation can be enforced until the majority of 
the Supreme Court changes its mind or until there is an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

At one time the Supreme Court held that a State may not re- 
strict hours of labour in bakeries to ten a day, but later a ten-hour 
law applying to all factories was sustained. The court has allowed 
the States to prescribe the minimum weight of loaves of bread but 
prohibited them from fixing maximum weights in order to prevent 
confusion. The States may regulate employment agencies in a 
number of w^ays but may not forbid private agencies to accept 
fees from employes seeking work. While in an emergency land- 
lords may be restricted in the rents charged, ticket scalpers may 
not be forbidden to charge more than 50 cents in excess of the 
box-office price. 

More numerous are the decisions sustaining State regulatory 
laws. Many trivial objections are brought to the Supreme Court 
year by year to meet with merited rejection. Among the more 
important legislation to find judicial approval are laws requiring 
banks to contribute to a guarantee fund to secure the safety of 
deposits in all banks, laws substituting the system of workmen’s 
compensation for the common law of liability to injured employes 
and laws establishing a zoning plan which designates areas in which 
manufacturing or commerce is forbidden and which excludes 
apartments or two-family houses from certain residential districts. 

Control of Taxation. — Questions raised by tax laws of the 
States and of the United States bring many constitutional issues 
before the courts. Most important is the issue of jurisdiction, 
since it is held to be a denial of due process to tax persons or 
property not subject to the jurisdiction of the taxing authority. 
The equal-protection clause of the 14th amendment is a safeguard 
against unjustified discrimination in imposing taxes, and the courts 
have to pass on the question whether it is reasonable to impose 
special taxes on special enterprises, to vary the rates on different 
kinds of property, to impose progressive rates on inheritances or 
incomes or to indulge in eccentricities in assessing property. While 
the Supreme Court has been liberal in allowing variations in the 
tax systems of the States, it is not infrequent that a discrimination 
is held to be without justification. 

Under the canon that a tax is unconstitutional unless it is levied 
for a public purpose, the courts review the propriety of the enter- 


prises into which public moneys are put. The Supreme Court has 
held the States to rather strict account in their various efforts to 
appropriate money in aid of private enterprises conducted by 
private corporations or by individuals, but has shown liberality 
in allowing States and cities to go into businesses that compete 
with Drivate undertakings. The North Dakota enterprise of opcr- 
atmg*State banks, State grain elevators and State home-building 
agencies was sustained by an unanimous Supreme Court, and there 
seems little likelihood that any business conducted by Slates or 
cities will be declared unconstitutional under the 14th amendment. 
The spending power of the United States may go even far- 
ther, both because of the difficulty of getting any complaint before 
the courts for consideration and because of the latitude which the 
Supreme Court has shown toward contributions by the United 
States in aid of individuals. 

Owing to the constitutional requirement that all direct taxes 
leaned by the United States must be apportioned among the several 
States in accordance with their population, there has arisen the 
important question of what is a direct tax. At one time the 
Supreme Court announced that it was doubtful whether any lax 
is a direct tax except capitation taxes and taxes on land. This, 
however, was receded from, and the court held that income taxes 
are in substance direct taxes when levied on income from prop- 
erty, thereby overruling an earlier decision which had sustained the 
Civil War income taxes. This change of judicial front led to the 
adoption of the i61h amendment which relieves income taxes from 
the requirement of apportionment among the States. This makes 
a constitutional issue out of the question what is income and what 
is capital. The Supreme Court has laid down that income from 
capital must be a gain derived from capital and separated there- 
from. It held, therefore, that a stock dividend is not income, be- 
cause such a dividend withdraws no assets from the corporation 
to turn over to the stockholder. Some pa5nnents by one corpora- 
tion to another have been held not income because the two cor- 
porations though separate in form W'ere regarded as identical in 
substance. All genuine dividends by which a corporation pays 
corporate assets to a distinct corporation or to an individual 
stockholder are treated as income, even though in fact they may 
represent no economic gain to the recipient, because he paid for 
his stock a price determined by the expectancy of the dividend. 

Other Federal taxes held to be indirect taxes are customs 
duties, excises on doing business in corporate form or in special 
lands of business like extracting oil, manufacturing tobacco or 
liquor, making oleomargarine, and taxes on estates or legacies. 
The constitutional requirement that duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform througl^out the United States is construed to re- 
quire only geographical uniformity. The United States may there- 
fore impose progressive rates on incomes and inheritances and 
may select the enterprises it will tax and those it will exempt about 
as whimsically as it chooses. The smoker and the motorist and 
the theatre-goer still suffer from the incidence of Federal excises 
which are not applied to manufacture and sales generally. The 
Federal customs tariffs have from the beginning been discrim- 
inatory, and there is no judicial doubt as to their constitutionality, 
notwithstanding contrary constitutional doctrine occasionally an- 
nounced in political party platforms. 

Eminent Domain. — ^Taxation and regulatory legislation bring 
to the courts most of the cases involving constitutional issues. 
There is also the power of eminent domain under which the Gov- 
ernment takes private property for public use, or authorizes such 
taking by railroads and other enterprises, privately owned and 
managed, but regarded as quasi-public. In every case it is a 
judicial question whether the taking is for a public use and whether 
the compensation offered is just. This power of eminent domain 
must be distinguished from the police power under which noxious 
activities may be suppressed without compensation. The injury 
from a police prohibition may be greater than that from an emi- 
nent domain injury such as the obstruction to light, air and access 
caused by the erection of an elevated railroad in the highway, but 
for the latter there must be compensation, while for the former 
there is no redress. The theory is that the police power is confined 
to the suppression of what is harmful, while the power of eminent 
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domain causes an injury by actually taking title to property or 
preventing the full enjoyment of it. These constitutional questions 
as to the propriety of exercises of the powers of police, taxation 
and eminent domain arise under broad constitutional clauses which 
leave the courts fairly free to apply such canons as they choose. 
In addition to these broad limitations there are in the Federal 
Constitution a number of more specific restrictions applying 
mainly to the action of the National Government. Similar clauses 
in State Constitutions restrict the action of State authorities. Pro- 
hibitions against ex-post-facto legislation, against laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, against compulsory self-incrimination, against cruel and unu- 
sual punishments and against conviction and imprisonment except 
after indictment by grand jury and trial by petit jury are con- 
tained in the Federal Constitution and in many State Constitu- 
tions. Even these specific clauses leave to the courts a consider- 
able latitude in interpreting them, and from year to year novel 
questions arise which provoke contrariety of judicial opinion. 
Many State courts allow the use of evidence obtained by wrong- 
ful searches and seizures though the Supreme Court holds that the 
introduction of such evidence amounts to compulsory self-incrim- 
ination. On the whole, the Supreme Court applies these restric- 
tions on Federal action more rigidly than State courts apply cor- 
responding restrictions on State action. 

These specific clauses designed to keep governmental action 
within the limits of propriety arose out of historic abuses from 
which the colonists deemed that they had suffered. They derive 
from English precedents and were regarded as guarantees of the 
historic rights of Englishmen. They have, however, been of rela- 
tively less importance in American constitutional law, partly per- 
haps because their monitions have commonly been heeded, but 
largely because they are confined mainly to modes of executing the 
laws while the due-process and equal-protection clauses apply to 
the substantive commands of legislation. Judicial control of the 
methods of governmental action is of minor importance com- 
pared with judicial control of the sphere of governmental action. 
These broad constitutional restrictions in favour of individual 
liberty and private property put it within the power of the judi- 
ciary to impose the judicial conception of the proper scope of 
governmental activity upon the contrary conceptions of legisla- 
tures and electorates, except as these agencies act by way of con- | 
stitutional amendment. It is this far-reaching power of the courts 
to set limits to the ends to be sought by legislation that makes 1 
American constitutional law a unique phenomenon in the process | 
of government. 

Federal System. — Since the Fedei;^! Constitution ordains 
a Federal system of government, it is necessary to have some 
organ vested with authority to restrict the States and the nation 
to their respective spheres. The Constitution declares itself to be 
the supreme law of the land, and directs State judges to disregard 
State statutes that are in conflict with valid exercises of national 
power. This is ample warrant for the power exercised by the 
Supreme Court to declare State statutes invalid as encroachments 
on national authority and to declare national statutes invalid as 
encroachments on State authority. The States do not look to the 
Federal Constitution as the source of their powers. They have all 
powers of government not denied to them by prohibitions in the 
Federal Constitution or by inference from grant of competing 
powers to the National Government. Since many of the clauses 
granting power to the National Government do not explicitly make 
the national authority exclusive, the Supreme Court has to deter- 
mine for itself whether an exercise of State power is consistent 
with the possession of a similar power by the United States or 
with an exercise thereof. 

For half a century the Supreme Court was uncertain as to 
whether the grant of power to Congress to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce should be construed as a negation of State 
power over such commerce. Then it decided that no single answer 
could be given to the question. In some ways and for some pur- 
poses the States may regulate interstate commerce and in other 
ways and for other purposes they may not. Though the court 
has framed formulae for marking the division between what the 
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States may and may not do, the formulae are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit to be much more than iDaskets into which to put the decisions 
after they have been reached. Thus there comes before the Su- 
preme Court an infinite variety of problems each with peculiarities 
that leave each case to turn pretty much on its own facts. The 
only general rule that can be laid down is that the States may 
regulate interstate commerce somewhat but not too much, and 
this is so general that it docs not give much guidance. 

State police power has been allowed to forbid the exportation 
to a sister State of dead game, green lemons and water from 
running streams, but not natural gas or oil. States may prevent 
the entrance of oleomargarine coloured to resemble butter but 
not of cigarettes or intoxicating liquor, except as authorized by 
Congress or by the iSth amendment. States may require some 
interstate trains to stop at some cities but not other interstate 
trains at other cities. States may regulate interstate ferry fares 
but not interstate railroad rates. What the court does is to com- 
pare the need of the State for the local regulation with the need of 
the nation for interstate commerce measurably free and unfet- 
tered, and to decide in each case which need seems to be the 
greater. As cases accumulate, some more general canons develop, 
and standards appear to aid in deciding cases that arise later. 

Regulation of Commerce. — State taxation is a form of regu- 
lation which is said to be invalid when applied to interstate 
commerce. The doctrine is better expressed that the States may 
not tax interstate commerce “as such.” They may, by taxes on 
properly or on net income, take toll from the economic fruits of 
inter-State commerce, since such taxation is not regarded as a 
burden on the commerce itself. The decisions in this field of 
constitutional law have often seemed erratic, and lower courts 
have frequently confessed or proved their inability to discern the 
purport of Supreme Court distinctions. If we look at the results 
of the Supreme Court decisions we find that in economic fact 
the States are allowed to tax interstate commerce in ways that 
afford adequate safeguards that this commerce will not be bur- 
dened more heavily than property and business generally. 

This work of umpiring the Federal system without any clear 
guidance in the language of the Constitution is a work that the 
courts cannot escape if the Federal system is to continue. The 
Constitution for the most part contents itself with broad outlines 
and eschews details. Had it done otherwise, it could hardly have 
lasted so long with so little formal amendment. In effect it left 
to the judiciary the work of drafting details which the framers 
wisely failed to do. Thus the courts are year by year makers of 
the Constitution in the sense of the Constitution that actually 
controls. Constitutional law in the United States is continuous 
Constitution-making by judiciary. In conventional theory, con- 
stitutional law is the interpretation of the language of the Consti- 
tution, but in plain fact it is to a large extent a law created by the 
courts from considerations of statesmanship and with but little 
restraint or direction in the language of the written instrument. 
The written instrument is but a small part of the real effective 
Constitution. The actually controlling Constitution is in large part 
the constitutional law that the courts have made in the name of 
the written instrument. (T. R. P.) 

CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS, a work attributed to the 
philosopher Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), forming one of a series of 
Constitutions, 158 in number, which treated of the institutions 
of the various states in the Greek world. The work was extant 
until the 7th century a.d,, or even later, but was subsequently 
lost. A copy of the treatise was discovered in Egypt in 1890 and 
acquired by the trustees of the British Museum, for whom it 
was edited by Mr. (now Sir) F. G. Kenyon, at that lime an assist- 
ant in the department of manuscripts. 

Date. — ^It may be regarded as established by internal evidence 
, that the treatise was composed sometime between 329 and 322 
B.c. In c. 54, 7 an event is dated by the archonship of Cephi.sophon 
(329); on the other hand in c. 42, i the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the constitution as it existed in his own day — a democracy 
— ^but the democratic constitution was abolished, and a timocracy 
established, on the surrender of Athens to Antipater, ut. the end 
of the Lamian war, in the autumn of 322, 
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Authorship. — There can be no question that the treatise dis- 
covered in Egypt is identical with the work upon the constitution 
of Athens which is repeatedly referred to by writers such as 
Plutarch, and by the scholiasts and lexicographers, and which 
passed in antiquity under the name of Aristotle. Of 91 quotations 
from Aristotle, bearing on Athenian constitutional history, of 
which 5S are expressly referred to ‘‘The Constitution of Athens,*’ 
7S are found in our treatise. The remaining 13 must have come 
either from the beginning of the work, which is wanting in the 
papyrus, or from the latter portion of it, which is mutilated. 
Controversy has centred mainly round the question. In what 
sense is the treatise “Aristotelian”? Is it the work of Aristotle 
himself, or is it the work of a pupil or pupils and so has merely 
proceeded from his school? 

The objections urged against the attribution of the work to 
Aristotle himself have been based partly on three contradictions 
between the Constitution and the Politics and partly on style. 
One of the contradictions is easily resolved, and as regards the re- 
maining two there is nothing improbable in the suggestion that 
as the Constitution is a later work than the Politics, Aristotle 
found reason in the interval to change his mind on certain points. 
In the matter of style, stress has been laid on the occurrence in 
the “Constitution” of many words that are not found in the 
other writings of Aristotle, and, conversely, on the absence of 
so many of the expressions that are t^Tpicai of his style. But such 
arguments are beside the point; the “Constitution” is a historical 
work intended for popular use; hence its style must necessarily 
be different from that of a philosophical treatise. The one serious 
argument against the attribution of the work to Aristotle himself 
is that drawn from its general character. Many scholars, deeply 
concerned for the credit of Aristotle as a historian, have argued 
that a treatise so inadequate could not possibly have come from 
his pen. They point to the absence of proportion in the narrative 
part, to the acceptance of erroneous views and to the undue pre- 
dominance of the anecdotic element. But on the other side is 
the consensus of antiquity. Every ancient writer who mentions 
the “Constitution” attributes it to Aristotle, while no writer is 
known to have questioned its genuineness. Again the date which 
can with certainty be assigned to its composition, on internal 
grounds, coincides with the period of Aristotle’s second residence 
in Athens. Doubtless a series such as the “Constitutions,” 158 in 
number, might well be entrusted to pupils working under the di- 
rection of their master, but the “Constitution of Athens” must 
have been infinitely the most important of the series and one 
that would most properly be reserved for the master’s hand. 

Contents. — ^The treatise consists of two parts, one historical, 
and the other descriptive. The first 41 chapters compose the 
former part, the remainder of the work the latter. The first part 
comprised an account of the original constitution of Athens, and 
of the II changes through which it successively passed. The 
papyrus, however, is imperfect at the beginning, but a reference 
to chap. 41 makes it clear that the missing chapters contained a 
sketch of the original constitution and of the changes introduced 
in the time of Ion and Theseus. In this connection it is remark- 
able that while mention is made of “the constitution of Theseus,” 
there is no reference to the incorporation of Attica into one 
state or process of Sunoikismos, traitionally associated with the 
namfe of Theseus. Such a process may have been effected only 
gradually and may not have been complete before the 7th century, 
but the final result of it surely merited a place among the 
“changes,” or constitutional landmarks, of Athenian history. Its 
importance in the minds of the Athenians of the age of Pericles is 
sufficiently indicated by Thucydides (IL chap. 15) who points to 
the festival of the Sunoikia, 

The second part describes the constitution as it existed at the 
period of the composition of the treatise (329-322 b.c.); the sub- 
jects which receive the fullest treatment are the Council, the 
Archons and the Law-courts. 

Sotirces. — ^The labours of several workers in this field, notably 
Keil and Wilamowitz-Mollendorf , have rendered it comparatively 
easy to form a general estimate of Aristotle’s indebtedness to 
previous writers. 


Among these sources are unquestionably Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, and the poems of Solon. There is now among 
critics a general consensus in favour of the view that the most 
important of his sources was the Atihis of Androtion. An Atthis 
is a local history of Athens and Attica. This Atthis was published 
only a few years earlier than the “Constitution,”^ probably about 
340. From it are derived not only the passages which are annalistic 
in character and read like excerpts from a chronicle (c.g., chap. 
13 init.y in which is described the “anarchy” which followed the 
legislation of Solon, and chap. 22, which contains an account of 
“ostracism” and a list of ostracized statesmen), but also most 
of the matter common to the “Constitution” and to Plutarch’s 
Solon, It is also generally agreed that among the sources was a 
work, written towards the end of the 5th century b.c., by an 
author of oligarchical sympathies, with the object of defaming 
the character and policy of the heroes of the democracy. This 
source can be traced in passages such as chap. 6.2 (Solon turning 
the Seisachtheia to the profit of himself and his friends) and 
chap. 27.4 (Pericles’ motive for the introduction of the dicasts’ 
pay). The authorship of this pamphlet is uncertain, as is also 
its relationship to another source of importance, viz., that from 
which are derived the accounts of the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. The chief characteristics of that part of the “Constitu- 
tion” are the prominence given to the term “traditional consti- 
tution” (xarptos TToXireia) and the favourable view taken of the 
character and aims of Theramenes. It has been maintained, on 
the one hand, that this last source (the authority followed in the 
accounts of the Four*Hundred and the Thirty) is identical with 
the oligarchical pamphlet, and, on the other, that it is none other 
than the Atthis of Androtion. The former hypothesis is possible. 
The latter is impossible. We know from the fragments that have 
descended to us that the Atthides uniformly adopted a democratic 
tone. We also know that Androtion belonged to the radical wing 
of the democratic party at Athens. The probability is that Aris- 
totle followed not one but several oligarchical works composed 
about the end of the 5th or at the beginning of the 4th century b.c. 
and that he was indebted to one or other of these, not merely in 
his account of the Four Hundred and the Thirty but also in the 
earlier constitutional history. (Cf. the prominence assigned to 
the Areopagus throughout the treatise.) 

Value. — It will be realized that the value of any particular 
statement will vary with the character of the source from which 
it comes. For the history of the 5th century the passages which 
come from Androtion’s Atthis carry with them a high degree of 
authority, but in passages which are derived from other sources 
than the Atthis a much Lower degree of authority can be claimed, 
even for statements relating to the sth century. The constitution 
of Dracon in chap. 4 is certainly an interpolation; the 17 years’ 
ascendancy of the Areopagus after the Persian Wars must be 
regarded as unhistorical, also the introduction of payment for 
the citizens by^ Aristeides and the association of Themistocles 
with Ephialtes in the overthrow of the Areopagus. It is remark- 
able that there is not a word about the organization of the Em- 
pire in the 5th century. The period between Cleisthenes and the 
Peloponnesian War is treated very inadequately. But even so it 
must be admitted that our debt to the narrative contained in 
the first part is great. Much new material has beeii supplied which 
throws light not only on the Solonian reforms but also on the 
economic and political conditions of Athens in pre-Solonian days 
and on the period of confusion which immediately followed the re- 
forms. To estimate what the discovery of the treatise has meant 
to our knowledge of Cleisthenes, it is only necessary to compare 
the histories of Greece written before 1891 with those published 
after that date. Many questions which had given rise to con- 
troversy in the past are now settled; the Areopagus was in exist- 
ence long before Solon; Solon, however, not Cleisthenes was the 
founder of the Heliaea; the Archons were not appointed by lot 
until 487 B.C., and Ephialtes, not Pericles, was the democratic 
leader when the Areopagus was deprived of its powers. Further, 
from the treatise we realize the great part played by the moderate 
men in the revolutions of the Four Hundred and the Thirty. 

Again, there can be no question as to the importance, or the 
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trustworthy character of the Second Part. True, there are some 
omissions even here, e.g., the Ecclesia is touched on only inciden- 
tally, but it remains as our chief authority for the institutions of 
the 4th century. We need, however, to be continually on our 
guard against arguing from the practice of the 4th century to that 
of the 5th, unless corroborative evidence is available. 

Bibliography. — K conspectus of the literature of the Constitution 
down to 1912 is given in Sandys’ “Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens” 
(Macmillan, 1912), which is the most complete edition of the treatise 
published in any language. Other editions: Editio prince ps^ ed. by 
F. G. Kenyon, Jan. 1891, with commentary; 3rd and revised ed. 
Jan., 1892. AristotcUs UoXireia ^M-qvaluiv ed. G. Kaibel and U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf (1S91 ; 3rd ed. 1898). Aristotelis qui fertur 
‘AOrivaioju roXcreCa recensuerunt If. van Hcrw'crden et J. van Leeuwen 
(Leyden, 1891). 

A school edition, with notes in German, by Karl Hude (Teubner: 
2nd ed., 1916). The best translations are those of Kenyon, in English, 
and of Kaibel and Kiessling, in German. 

Works dealing with the subject: Bruno Keil, Die Solonische Ver- 
fassung nach Aristoteles (1892), and most important of all U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Aristoteles und Athen (1893 ; also in anastatic 
reprint). See also Vol. 2 of G. Busolt, Criechische Staatskunde, new 
edition by Swoboda (Munich, 1926) . (E. D. T. J.) 

CONSUETUDINARY, customary, especially in law, as 
opposed to statutory. As a noun, a manual of the ritual customs 
of a particular monastery, cathedral or religious order. 

CONSUL, the title borne by the highest of the ordinary 
magistrates of Rome during the republic. The consulship arose 
with the fall of the ancient monarchy (see Rome: History, ii.). 
The deep-seated Roman reverence for th^ abstract conception 
of the magistracy, as expressed in the imperitm and the auspicia, 
led to the preservation of the regal power in a qualified form. 
The two new officials who replaced the king bore the titles 
of leaders (praetores) and of judges (indices). But the new 
fact of colleagueship (collegium) caused a third title to pre- 
vail, that of consules or ‘‘partners.’’ This first example of the 
collegiate principle assumed the form familiar in the Roman com- ! 
monwoalth. Each of the pair of magistrates could act up to the 
full powers of the imperium; but the dissent of his colleague 
rendered his decision or his action null and void. At the same time 
the principle of a merely annual tenure of office was insisted on. 
The two magistrates at the close of their year of office were 
bound to transmit their power to successors; and these successors, 
whom they nominated, were obliged to seek the suffrages of the 
people. The only body known to us as electing the consuls during 
the republican period was the comitia centuriata (see Comitia). 
The consulate was originally confined to patricians. A struggle 
for office ensued between patricians and plebeians which was 
brought to an end by the Licinio-Sextian laws of 367 b.c., which 
enacted that one consul must be a plebeian (see Patricians). 

The executive power of the consuls was gradually limited (r) 
in jurisdiction, by the grant of appeal (provocatio), the growth 
of the praetorship and the publication of law (e.g., the XII. 
Tables) ; (2) in administration, by the appointment of the tribunes 
of the plebs and the creation of new magistrates (censor in 443, 
curule aediles in 367 b.c.) to take over parts of their functions. 
The result of these limitations and of this specialiption of func- 
tions in the community was to leave the consuls with less specific 
duties at home than any magistrates in the State. But this may be 
of itself a sign of a general duty of supervision. The consuls were 
in a very real sense the heads of the State. They exercised control 
in concert with the senate, whose chief servants they were. They 
were the most regular consultants of this council, they formulated 
its decrees as edicts, and they brought before the people legislative 
measures which the senate had approved. They also represented 
the State to the outer world and introduced foreign envoys to 
the senate. The consulate was, as Cicero expresses it, the cul- 
minating point in an official career. The consuls retained cerUm 
powers of jurisdiction. This jurisdiction was either (i) adminis- 
trative or (2) criminal (i) Their administrative jurisdiction was 
concerned with financial matters such as claims made by the State 
and by individuals against one another, when the censors were 
not in office, and with disputes about property between the cities 
of Italy. (2) Their criminal jurisdiction was of three kinds. In 
the first place, it was their duty to set in motion the criminal 
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law for ordinary, as opposed to political crimes. The reference 
of such cases to the assembly of the people was effected through 
their quaestors (see Quaestor). Secondly, when the people and 
senate, or the senate alone, appointed a special commission^ (see 
Senate), the commissioner named was often a consul. Thirdly, 
we find the consul conducting a criminal enquiry raised by a 
point of international law. It is possible that in this case his 
advising body (consilium) was composed of the fetiales (see 
Herald, ad fin). 

The consuls were recognized as the heads of the administration 
abroad as well as at home. It thus became necessary that depart- 
ments of administration (provinciae) should be determined and 
assigned. The method of assignment varied. Foreign wars often 
demanded the attention of both consuls. In this case the regular 
army of four legions was usually divided between them. When 
it was necessary that both armies should co-operate, the principle 
of rotation was adopted, each consul having the command for 
a single day — a practice which may be illustrated by the events 
preceding the battle of Cannae (Polybius hi. no; Livy xxii. 41). 
During the great period of conquest fiom 264 to 146 b.c. Italy 
was generally one of the consular “pro\dnces,” some foreign 
country the other; and when at the close of this period Italy was 
at peace, this distinction approximated to one between civil and 
military command. The consuls settled their departments by 
agreement or by lot (comparatio, sortitio) ; the po’wer of declaring 
what should be the consular provinciae was usurped by the senate 
(see Senate). But the home officials invested with the imperium 
proved insufficient for the military needs of the empire, and the 
system of prolonging the command (prorogatio imperii) grew^ up 
(see Province). The ex-magistrates after their year of office 
began to go abroad to undertake a year of provincial government 
and, in some special cases, appointments were made by law for 
longer periods. Technically the provinces might still be consular, 
actually they were proconsular. The Lex Pompeia, 52 b.c., estab- 
lished a five years’ interval between home and foreign command. 

Since the theory of the persistence of the republican consti- 
tution was of the essence of the principate, the consuls necessarily 
lost little of their outward position and dignity under the rule 
of the Caesars. In the interval between the death or deposition 
of one princeps and the appointment of another the consuls 
resumed their normal position as the heads of the State. As the 
presidents of the senate, who after a.d. 14 elected them to their 
office, they directed that high criminal jurisdiction which the 
senate of this period assumed (see Senate). A restored power 
of jurisdiction is indeed one of the features of their position during 
this time, and it is probable that the civil appeals which came to 
the senate were delegated to the consuls. They acted for a time 
as delegates to the princeps in matters of chancery jurisdiction 
such as trusts and guardianship. The consulship was also a prepa- 
ration for certain commands abroad, and for the praefecture of the 
city. The tenure of the office was progressively shortened. In the 
early principate the consuls held office for six months, later for 
four to two months. The consuls appointed for Jan. i were called 
ordinarii, the others sufiecti; and the whole year was dated by 
the names of the former. This distinction continued in the empire 
of Diocletian and Constantine. The ordinarii were nominated by 
the emperor, the snfiecti by the senate, and their appointment 
was ratified by the emperor. The consulship was still the greatest 
dignity which the empire had to bestow; and the pomp and cere- 
mony of the office increased in proportion to the decline in its 
actual power. The entry of the consuls into office was celebrated 
by a great procession, by games given to the people and by a 
distribution of gifts. But the senate, over which they presided, 
was little more than the municipal council of Rome; and the 
justice which they meted out had dwindled down to formal and 
uncontested acts. The last consul born in a private station was 
Basilius in the East in a.d. 541. But the emperors continued to 
bear the title for some time longer. 

Bibliography. — ^Mommsen, Rdmisches Staatsrecht, ii., pp. 74-140 
(1887) ; Pauly-Wissowa, Reakncyklopddie, iv,, i,ii3 et seq, (new ed., 
Stuttgart, 1893) ; Greenidge, Roman Public Life (xooi) ; J. E, Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies (1921) with useful bibliography; W. E, 
Heitland, Roman Republic (1923) . 
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IN MODERN TIMES 

A consul is a public officer authorized by tbe State whose com- 
mission he bears to protect the interests and to foster the commer- 
cial affairs of its subjects in a foreign country, and formally per- 
mitted by the Government of the country wherein he resides to 
perform the duties which are specified in his commission. (For 
the ancient magisterial office of consul see above.) 

A consul, as such, is not invested with any diplomatic char- 
acter, and he cannot enter on his official duties until permission 
in the form of an exequatur has been granted to him by the 
authorities of the State to which his nomination has been com- 
municated by his own Government. This exequatur may be re- 
voked at any time at the discretion of the Government where he 
resides. The status of consuls commissioned by the Christian 
Powers to reside in certain oriental countries, and to exercise 
judicial functions in ci\dl and criminal matters between their own 
countrymen and strangers, is exceptional to the common law, 
and has been founded on special conventions or capitulations 
{q.v.). 

History. — ^The title of consul, in the sense in which it is used 
in international law, is derived from that of certain magistrates 
in the cities of mediaeval Italy, Provence and Languedoc, charged 
with the settlement of trade disputes whether by sea or land {con- 
sides mercatorum, consules artis inaris, etc.). With the growth 
of trade it early became convenient to appoint agents with simi- 
lar powers in foreign parts, and these often, though not invari- 
ably, were styled consuls {consides in partibus idtramarinis) . 

It was not till the beginning of the 19th century, that the system 
developed universally. Hitherto consuls had, for the most part, 
been business men with no special qualification as regards train- 
ing; but the French system, under which the consular service 
had been long established as part of the general civil service of 
the country — ^a system that had survived the Revolution un- 
changed— was gradually adopted by other nations; though, as in 
France, consuls not belonging to the regular service, and having 
an inferior status, continued to be appointed. In Great Britain 
the consular service was organized in 1825; in France the series of 
ordinances and laws by which its modern constitution was fixed 
began in 1833. In Germany progress was at first hindered by the 
political conditions of the country under the old Confederation, 
but a well organized consular system followed the establishment 
of the united empire. The functions, duties and privileges of 
French and German consuls do not differ materially from those 
of British consuls ; but there is a great difference in the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the various consular services. In France, 
Germany, Italy, the United States, Japan, Belgium and other 
countries, members of the consular and diplomatic services are 
interchangeable; in Great Britain, although the entrance examina- 
tion is practically the same, the consular and diplomatic services 
are still entirely separate. It was France which led the way in 
amalgamating these two services, by decrees of July 10, 1880, 
and April 27, 1883, and other countries have gradually followed 
her example. 

Few countries can afford the cost of career officers at every 
consular post, and the corps of career officials is therefore supple- 
mented by honorary officers, usually residents engaged in trade, 
who are citizens of the country which nominates them, or in 
which they reside. 

Privilege. — ^Whereas diplomatic privileges and immunities are 
clearly defined, those to be enjoyed by consuls are not yet estab- 
lished, and considerable difference of opinion exists on the sub- 
ject. France on the one hand has negotiated many consular con- 
ventions; Great Britain, on the other, has always refused to be 
a party to one. The right to establish consuls is now universally 
recognized by Christian civilized States. Jurists at one time con- 
tended that according to international law a right of “ex-terri- 
toriality” attached to consuls, their persons and dwellings being 
sacred, and themselves amenable to local authority only in cases 
of strong suspicion on political grounds. Apart from treaty and 
convention, custom has established very few consular privileges, 
and the 20th century view is that perhaps consuls may be ar- 


rested and incarcerated, not merely on criminal charges, but for 
civil debt; and that, if they engage in trade or become the owners 
of immovable property, their persons certainly lose protection. 
This question of arrest has been frequently raised in Europe: — 
In the case of Barbuit, a tallow-chandler, who from 1717 to 1735 
acted as Prussian consul in London, and to whom the exemption 
conferred by statute on ambassadors was held not to apply; in 
the case of Cretico, the Turkish consul in London in 1808; in the 
case of Begley, the United States consul at Genoa, arrested in 
Paris in 1S40; and in the case of De la Fuente Hermosa, Uru- 
guayan consul, whom the Cotir Roy ale of Paris in 1842 held liable 
to arrest for debt. In the same way consuls are often exempt from 
all kinds of rates and taxes, and always from personal taxes. 
They are exempt from billeting and military service, but are not 
entitled (except in the Levant, where also freedom from arrest and 
trial is the rule), to have pnvate chapels in their houses. The 
right of consuls to exhibit their national arms and Hag over the 
door of the consular office is not disputed, and the inviolability 
of consular archives is generally admitted. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Until the year 1825 British consuls were usually merchants en- 
gaged in trade in the foreign countries in which they acted as 
consuls, and their remuneration consisted entirely of fees. An 
act of that year, however, organized the consular service as a 
branch of the civil service, with payment by a fixed salary in- 
stead of by fees; consuls were forbidden also to engage in trade, 
and the management o*f the service was put under the control of a 
separate department of the Foreign Office, created for the pur- 
pose. The restriction as to engaging in trade was withdrawn 
in 1832, except for salaried members of the British consular 
service. Since then, and especially as the result of the reorganiza- 
tion of the consular service, consequent on the recommendations 
as to the creation of new posts, training, pay and allowances made 
by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland in 1919, the service has become a 
first-class one, and its members are recruited from the same ex- 
amination as the higher division of the home civil service, the 
Foreign Office and diplomatic service, and the Indian civil service. 
{See Civil Service.) It is now grouped in three divisions, (i) 
the general service, (2) the Levant, (3) the Far East (China, 
Japan and Siam). 

At posts where the cost of living is very high, local allowances 
are granted in addition. 

Routine. — ^The routine duties of a British consul are very 
varied; his chief work is connected with shipping, commercial, 
political, judicial and not^irial matters. Under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts of 1894 and 1906, British consuls have certain statu- 
tory duties and powers relating mainly to the welfare of the crew 
and to discipline on board. At a foreign port engagements and 
discharges of seamen have to be sanctioned by the consul, who 
arranges suitable hospital treatment for sick seamen, and takes 
charge of their wages. The consul also provides for the subsist- 
ence of seamen who are shipwrecked or left behind; they are 
generally sent home in the first British ship. Complaints by 
crews as to their treatment on board are investigated by the con- 
sul, who enters a statement in the log book and reports to the 
Board of Trade. When an offence has been committed on the 
high seas by British seamen, the consul may make inquiry on 
oath and send home the offender and the witnesses. In certain 
cases, a consul can summon a naval court to deal with a grave 
offence or casualty, but the procedure is cumbersome, and effect 
cannot always be given to the findings. Naval courts are now 
rarely called. The master of every British ship, not carrying pas- 
sengers, is obliged to deposit at the consular office at a port where 
there is a British consul the copy of the articles of agreement with 
the crew, if the ship remains 48 hours in port. It has been the 
aim of the British Government to reduce consular formalities in 
connection ^th shipping to a minimum, and foreign ships, as 
well as British, are saved time and money by this enlightened 
policy. 

Having regard to the great importance attached to the com- 
mercial duties of a British consul and as the result of a recom- 
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mendation contained in the majority report of a committee set 
up in 1919, under the chairmanship of Lord Cave, to examine 
the question of Government machinery for dealing with trade 
and commerce, the Consular department of the Foreign Office, 
which is responsible for the administration of the consular service, 
was placed under the administrative control of the department 
of Overseas Trade, a joint department of the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Trade. This department is also authorized to com- 
municate with, and give instructions to, consuls on all questions 
relating to commercial intelligence and the development of Brit- 
ish overseas trade. Consuls report direct to the department of 
Overseas Trade on commercial matters, and they are also, as 
regards the commercial side of their work, under the general 
supervision of the commercial diplomatic officer attached to the 
embassy or legation to the country in which they are stationed. 
By this co-operation of the consular and commercial diplomatic 
ser\ices a net-work of Government commercial representatives 
is thrown over the majority of foreign countries. Thus suitable 
prominence is given to this side of a consul’s duties, and pro- 
ficiency in this respect is now an important factor in deciding 
upon claims for promotion. 

It is the duty of a consul to deal to the best of his ability 
with all questions on commercial subjects addressed to him not 
only by the departments at home but also by individual British 
traders. He is expected also to furnish on his own initiative re- 
ports on matters of commercial interest. In addition to such 
important questions as tariffs, customs regulations, patents, regu- 
lations respecting commercial travellers and their samples, forma- 
tion of industrial syndicates, legislation regarding transport, or- 
ganization of international exhibitions and fairs, aerial naviga- 
tion, labour legislation, crops and fishery matters, the consul is 
expected to report regularly on changes in the general financial 
and other conditions affecting local trade and industry; openings 
for the sale of British goods and effects of foreign competition; 
the development and organization of local industry, trade, finance, 
public utilities and means of transport; and the development of 
local export trade in raw materials. 

The furnishing of reports on individual trades or industries is 
among.st the most important of the consul’s duties, and necessi- 
tates making exhaustive and at times difficult enquiries into the 
extent of the demand for the particular goods in question, the 
nature of foreign and local competition, the buying methods of 
local purchasers and the selling methods of competitors, as well 
as into such cognate subjects as suitable packing, distribution 
of trade literature, advertising and transport. The consul has also 
to report, so soon as it comes to his noUce, any specific opening 
for the introduction of British manufactures, such for instance, 
as a public works contract. Another matter of great importance 
to the British manufacturer at home is the knowledge of new 
sources of su])ply of raw materials for use in industry, and the 
consul must watch developments in this direction. 

A consul may he called upon, in connection with his commer- 
cial work, to answer inquiries of the nature outlined above re- 
ceived from firms in the British dominions or from the Trade 
Commissioners of any dominion Government. It is, in fact, the 
function of a consul to help British trade within his area in every 
way in which he properly can. 

Political and judicial duties form a large part of the work of 
the Levant and Far East consular services. 

The consul acts as a notary public; he draws up marine and 
commercial protests, attests documents, draws up wills, and pow- 
ers of attorney. He celebrates marriages, or witnesses marriages 
performed by a local authority, and, if required, reads the burial 
service when the ministrations of a clergyman cannot be obtained. 
He gives advice to British subjects of whatever race, issues pass- 
ports, and at most posts keeps a register of British, residents. A 
system of inspection was inaugurated in 1913, and developed 
after the World War. This work is carried out by a corps of 
four inspector-generals, whose duty it is to visit consular posts 
all over the world, furnish reports and make recommendations 
as regards personnel, work and conditions, to the Consular de- 
partment of the Foreign Ofi&ce. 
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UNITED STATES 

After the War of the Revolution, the United States appointed 
unpaid consuls from among American merchants residing abroad. 
This system worked badly and although the consular system was 
established by acts of Congress in 1790 and 1792, it was not until 
1S56 that the organization of the service was effected in a satis- 
factory manner. By a law passed by Congress in that year the 
service was reduced to a regular system similar to the British 
consular service. Salaries were fixed and the relations between 
official and business duties were clearly defined. The appointment 
of consular officers was placed in the hands of the President. 

The consular service continued to operate under this law until 
the Rogers Act was passed in 1924, when complete re-organization 
of the diplomatic and consular services was effected, the two 
being merged in the ^‘Foreign Service of the United States.” 
Although these services had been on a civil service basis for 
almost two decades there was much criticism regarding salaries, 
promotions, interchangeability of position between the two serv- 
ices, and retirement provisions. 

The new act took cognizance of rewards for meritorious service, 
the admission of persons not possessing independent means, the 
development of a schedule of advancement whereby an official of 
the consular service may rise to the rank of a minister, the 
adoption of an adequate pension and retirement system, and the 
principle of the interchangeability of diplomatic and consular 
posts. The old classes were abolished and all officials below the 
rank of minister were designated as Foreign Service officers. Nine 
new classes were created with salaries ranging from $9,000 a year 
in class one, down to $3,000 a year in class nine. Unclassified 
subordinates draw salaries of $3,000 or less. 

Only those who pass a satisfactory examination and serve a 
probationary period, or who may be transferred after a period 
of five years continuous service in the Department of State, are 
eligible for appointment in the Foreign Service. The Secretary 
of State refers to the President matters relating to applicants and 
promotions. Although “representation allowances” may be granted 
by the President, Ambassadors and Ministers receive no increase 
in salaries, which are fixed at $7,500 and $10,000 (with a 
maximum of $12,000) respectively. A board dealing with all 
matters relating to personnel and a Foreign Service school, which 
provides for one year of instruction, were established in 1924. 

The duties of the American consuls include discharge and 
relief of seamen of American vessels; issuing and viseing of 
passports; settlement of estates of American citizens who may 
die intestate in foreign countries; issuance of bills of health 
certifying to the sanitary condition of passengers, cargo and crew 
of vessels clearing from foreign ports for ports of the United 
States; and certification of invoices on dutiable merchandise for 
export to the United States. 

The solemnization of marriages is not permitted by consuls but 
they may be witnesses thereto. Consular officers in China, 
Morocco, Maskat, Siam, Persia, Zanzibar and Tripoli are invested 
with judicial powers. The exemptions and privileges of consular 
officers depend largely upon the treaties existing between the 
United States and the countries to which they are credited. 

The duties of consular officers with respect to the development 
of American foreign trade are of comparatively recent origin but 
of great importance today. Every member of the service is 
expected to have accurate and full knowledge of all conditions 
affecting trade and industry in the community to which he is 
accredited. He reports to the government new markets for Ameri- 
can manufactures and notes all developments. Much of this 
information is published in Commerce Reports^ issued weekly. On 
the basis of this material monthly and yearly studies of trade arc 
compiled and are issued by the government under the name of 
Monthly Constdar Reports and Commercial Relations. For special 
manufactures, at the suggestion of individuals or firms seeking 
information, independent studies are made by consuls and printed 
in separate form. 

Bibliography. — A. de Miltitz, Manuel des consuls (London and 
Berlin, 1837-43) ; Baron Ferdinand de Cussy, Dictionmire du diplo- 
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?natc €t dll consul (Leipzig, 1S4.6), and Rcglements consulaires dcs 
prhicipaux etats marHlmes de V Europe et do VAmcriquc Ub., 1851) ; 
Tuson, British Consul's Manual (1856) ; De Clercq, Guide pratique 
des consular's (ist ed., 1S5S; sth ed. by de Vallat, 1S9S) ; C. J. 
Tarring, British Consular Jurisdiction in the East (1SS7) ; Lippmann, 
Die Konsidarjurisdiktion im Orient (1S9S) ; Zorn, Die Konsidargesetz- 
gebung des deidschen Reichs (2nd ed., 1901) j v. Kbnig, Handbuck 
des deutschen Kojisularii'escns (6th ed., 1902) ; Martens, Das deutseke 
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ed., Vienna, 1904) ; Stewart, Consular Privileges and Immunities (New 
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American consuls, see C. L. Jones, The Consular Service of the JJ.S.A. 
(Philadelphia, 1906) ; Publications of University of Pennsylvania, 
‘‘Series in Political Economy and Public Law,” No. 18; and Fred. 
Van D\ne, Our Foreign Service (Rochester, N.Y., 1909); Lay, 
Foreign Service of the United States (New York, 1925), Register of 
the Department of State (Washington, 1928). (E. T. F. C.) 

^CONSULATE OF THE SEA,’' a celebrated collection 
of maritime customs and ordinances (see also Sea L.aws) in the 
Catalan language, published at Barcelona in the latter part of the 
15th century. Its proper title is The Book of the Consulate ^ or 
in Catalan, Lo Libre de Consolat, the name being derived from 
the fact that it embodied the rules of law followed in the mari- 
time cities of the Mediterranean coast by the commercial judges 
known generally as consuls (q.v,). The earliest extant edition 
of the work, which was printed at Barcelona in 1494, is without a 
title-page or frontispiece, but it is described by the above-men- 
tioned title in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the table of 
contents. The only known copy of this edition is preser\’’ed in 
the National Library in Paris. Capmany, in his Codigo de los 
cosiiimbres marltimas de Barcelo 7 ia (Madrid, 1791), states that 
there was extant to his knowledge a more ancient edition of the 
Book of the Consulate, printed in semi-Gothic characters, which 
he believed to be prior to 1484. This is the earliest period to 
which any historical record of the Book of the Consulate being in 
print can be traced back. There are, however, two Catalan mss., 
preserved in the National Library in Paris, the earliest of which 
(ms. Espagnol 124) contains the first two treatises in the Book 
of the Consulate of 1494, written in a hand of the 14th century. 

The edition of 1494, "which is justly regarded as the editio 
princeps of the Book of the Consulate, contains (i) a code of 
procedure issued by the kings of Aragon for the guidance of the 
courts of the consuls of the sea, (2) a collection of ancient cus- 
toms of the sea and (3) a body of ordinances for the government 
of cruisers of war. A colophon at the end states that ‘^the book 
commonly called the Book of the Consulate ends here”; after 
which there follows The Acceptatmis, which purports to record 
that the previous chapters and ordinances had been approved by 
the Roman people in the nth century, and by various princes 
and peoples in the 12th and 13th centuries, but this document 
clearly has no proper reference to the Book of the Consulate, 
and is, in fact, of no historical value whatsoever. The remainder 
of the volume consists of what may be regarded as an appendix 
to the original Book of the Consulate. This appendix contains 
various maritime ordinances of the kings of Aragon and of the 
councillors of the city of Barcelona, ranging over a period from 
1340 to 14S4. 

An excellent translation into French of “The Customs of the 
Sea,” which are the most valuable portion of the Book of the 
Consulate, was published by Pardessus in the second volume of 
his Collection des lois maritimes (1834), under the title of “La 
Compilation connue sous le nom de consulat de la mer,” See in- 
troduction, by Sir Travers Twiss, to the Black Book of the Ad- 
miralty (London, 1874), which in the appendix to vol. iii. con- 
tains his translation of “The Customs of the Sea,” with the 
Catalan text. 

COKSUMEB. ADVERTISING, advertising directed to 
those who use or consume goods rather than to wholesalers, re- 
tailers, or others who are interested in distributing the goods. 
Advertising directed to distributors is called dealer advertising. 
CONSUMERS’ CREDIT: jee Instalment Selling. 
CONSUMER’S SURPLUS, in economics, the excess which 


the purchaser of an article would be willing to pay over the price 
which he actually pays rather than go without it. Thus, “con- 
sumer’s surplus” is an economic expression of the surplus satis- 
faction which a bargain yields to the purchaser. In the case of 
a good bargain there is a big consumer’s surplus, as when a 
woman buys at a low price a remnant of tissue for which she 
would willingly pay more. Curiously, modern methods of manu- 
facture produce many articles at very low prices for which con- 
sumers would gladly give a higher price rather than go without 
them. The news of the day, well printed for a penny, is a case 
in point; probably a few would give five shillings, many would 
give sixpence, and tens if not hundreds of thousands w'ould give 
twopence, rather than go without a newspaper; a very clear case 
of consumer’s surplus. The value of the conception in economic 
science has been questioned. (See Economics.) 

CONSUMPTION, in economics, means much more than the 
“destroying” or “consuming’’ which is the literal meaning of the 
word (Lat. consiimere) . The economist means by consumption 
the satisfaction of wants, the using-up of utilities in the satisfac- 
tion of demand. This is not destruction, for that implies failure 
to satisfy wants. (See Economics.) 

CONSUMPTION: see Tuberculosis. 

CONSUS, an ancient Italian deity, cult-partncr of Ops (q.v.). 
The time at which his festival was held (after harvest and seed- 
sowing), the nature of its ceremonies and amusements, his altar 
at the end of the Circus Maximus always covered with earth 
except on such occasions, all point to his connection with agri- 
culture. His name is clearly derived from conderc, to store away, 
and he is in all probability god of the store-bin. Anciently, when 
the true meaning of his cult was forgotten, three explanations 
were rife: (i) He was a god of good counsel (consilium) : Varro 
ap. Augustine, Civ. Dei, iv., ii; (2) He w^as Neptunus Equestcr; 
i.e., Poseidon Hippios: Dion. Hal, i. 33, 2. (3) He was god of 
hidden or secret (condita) policy, Dion. Hal., ii,, 31, 3. 

His festival was celebrated on Aug. 21 and Dec. 15. On the 
former date, the flamen Quirinalis, assisted by the vestals, offered 
sacrifice, and the pontifices presided at horse and chariot races in 
the circus. Horses and mules, crowned with garlands, were given 
rest from work. A special feature of the games in the circus was 
chariot racing, in which mules took the place of horses. The origin 
of these games was generally attributed to Romulus, sometimes to 
Evander. There was a sanctuary of Census on the Aventine, 
dedicated by L. Papirius Cursor in 272 b.c. 

Bibliography. — See W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, p, 207; G. 
Wissowa, Religion u. Kultiis (2nd ed.), p. 201 ct seq, 

CONTAINERS, METALLIC, a phrase describing cylin- 
ders, tank cars, barrels, drums and cans, used lo hold substances 
either in gaseous solid or liquid form at atmospheric or high pres- 
sures. 

Cylindrical Types, — Cylindrical containers are built to with- 
stand rough usage and high pressure. Gases and liquids under pres- 
sure that are likely to be explosive, highly combustible or poisonous 
are usually held in them. Increases in temperature due to weather 
or fire might easily double or treble the original pressure in the con- 
tainer and if the strength of the container were insufficient, an 
explosion causing serious damage or loss of life might result. 
These containers or cylinders range in size from very small flasks 
containing only a few ounces of material to tank cars carrying a 
battery of tanks designed to carry several tons. The design of 
cylinders varies depending on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the material to be shipped. Some are equipped with 
special safety devices which operate when the internal pressure 
increases to a point where further increase in pressure might 
rupture the container. Others are equipped with devices to per- 
mit the escape of the contents when the temperature of the vessel 
and contents becomes excessive. Substances shipped in cylinders 
are oxygen, acetylene, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, sulphur 
dioride, nitrous oxide, ethylene, methyl chloride, ammonia, car- 
bonic acid gas, liquefied petroleum gases, helium, argon, blaugas, 
pintsch gas and a number of others. 

Containers designed to transport materials having considerable 
weight, or bulk, which are in suitable form to permit being 
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shipped at ordinary atmospheric pressure are designated as tank 
cars, barrels, drums and cans Canning). 

Tank Cars. — ^These consist of railway cars equipped with one 
or more tanks, the total capacity being generally about S,ooo gal- 
lons. They are equipped with piping for heating and liquefying 
viscous liquids, valves and vents to facilitate filling and emptying. 
Where large quantities of material are to be transported, and the 
existing regulations permit that material to be shipped in bulk, 
these tank cars offer a very economical service as containers. 

Barrels. — Because the number of consumers whose business 
warrants delivery of material in tank cars is limited, barrels, 
drums and cans play a large part in the distribution of many 
products to the consumer. Those containers having a bilged shape 
similar to the wooden barrel or keg, are termed barrels. They are 
made of heavy gauge steel and are designed to withstand extreme 
abuse. Their shape makes them easy to handle especially when 
filled with heavy materials, and because of their sturdy construc- 
tion and long life they are treated as transport equipment, being 
depreciated on a basis of probable life and number of trips 
through which they arc likely to remain sound. Records show 
that bilged steel barrels of the seamless type have a life of over 
20 years with an average of eight trips per year. Bilged type 
containers of 30 and 50 gal. sizes are produced in the United 
States. Germany produces bilged steel barrels up to no gal. 
capacity. There are two distinct types of barrels, those fitted with 
threaded bung and vent for liquid substances and those equipped 
with removable plates or full removable heads to facilitate empty- 
ing semi-liquids, paste or solid substances. These containers 
having straight sides and a capacity ranging from 10 gal. up to 
no gal. are usually termed drums. They are made in a variety 
of designs depending on the product to be shipped. For liquid 
products they are provided with threaded bungs and vents. For 
semi-liquids, pastes and solid substances the drums arc equipped 
with removable heads to facilitate the removal of the contents. 

Drums. — Two distinct types of drums are produced in the 
United States. Heavy gauge drums are required for the shipment 
of substances which are combustible, explosive or corrosive. Those ! 
for highly corrosive substances such as acids, arc specifically de- 
signed to give service under extreme conditions. Substances hav- 
ing a low flash point, or those of the non-corrosive type may be 
shipped in very light gauge steel drums used only for one ship- 
ment, the drum being destroyed after it has been emptied. When 
the material sbipijcd is non-combustible or non-corrosive and 
where long distance shipments are made, or where the substances 
pass through several hands before reaching the ultimate consumer, 
the light gauge single trip drum is ecpnomical. Where return 
freight rates arc not excessive and when marketing conditions are 
favourable the returnable type or heavy gauge drum and the 
bilged type si cel barrel have proved themselves to be an economy 
over the light gauge single trip container of the drum type. 

Cans. — ^The number of consumers who purchase smaller quan- 
tities of materials than are contained in standard drum sizes, is 
legion. Also many substances arc of such a nature that they are 
used in small quantity by the consumer. For these substances 
cans of a variety of shapes and sizes varying from a few ounces 
to 10 gal, capacity are manufactured. They are strictly of the 
single trip container type, are sold with their contents, are non- 
returnable and are often made non-refillable. Tank cars, barrels, 
drums and cans arc used for the distribution of vegetable, animal 
and mineral oils, gasolene, kerosene, turpentine, alcohol, soaps, 
ink, paint, varnish, shellac, lacquers, putty, lard and lard substi- 
tutes, acids, medicines and many thousands of chemical com- 
pounds. 

The construction of the large majority of tank prs, cylinders, 
barrels, drums and cans is often (particularly in the United 
States) under Government supervision. (H. Me.) 

CONTANGO, a Stock Exchange term for the rate of interest 
paid by a ‘"bull” who has bought stock for the rise and who, when 
the settlement arrives, is unable or unwilling to take it up and 
pay for it. He arranges to ‘‘carry over” or “continue” his bar- 
gain, and does so by entering into a fresh bargain with his seller, 
or some other party, by which he sells the stock for the settle- 
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ment and buys it again for the next, the price at which the 
bargain is entered being called the making-up price. The rate 
that he pays for this accommodation, which amounts to borrow- 
ing the money involved until the next settlement, is called the 
contango. 

CONTARINI5 a distinguished V cnctian family, who gave to 
the republic eight doges and many other eminent citizens. The 
story of their descent from the Roman family of Cotta, appointed 
prefects of the Reno valley (whence Cotta Reni or Conti del 
Reno), is probably a legend. One Mario Contarini was among 
the 12 electors of the doge Paulo Lucio Anafesto in 697. Domen- 
ico Contarini, elected doge in 1043, subjugated rebellious 
Dalmatia and recaptured Grado from the patriarch of Aquileia. 
He died in 1070. Jacopo was doge from 1275 to 1280. Andrea 
was elected doge in 1367; during his reign the war of Chioggia 
took place (13S0); he was the first to melt down his plate 
and mortgage his property for the benefit of the state. Other 
Contarini doges were: Francesco (1623-24), Niccolo (1630-31), 
who built the church of the Salute, Carlo (1655-56), during 
whose reign the Venetians gained the naval victory of the Dar- 
danelles, Domenico (1659-75) and Alvise (1676-84). Many 
members of the family distinguished themselves in the wars 
against the Turks, and no less than seven Contarini fought at 
Lepanto. Other members of the house were famous as merchants, 
prelates and men of letters; among these we may mention 
Cardiaal Caspar 0 Contarini (1483-1542), and Marco Contarini 
(1631-89), who was celebrated as a patron of music and collected 
at his villa of Piazzola a large number of valuable musical mss., 
now in the Marciana library at Venice. 

See J. Fontana, ‘‘Sulla patrizia famiglia Contarini,” in II Go?idoUere 
(1843)- 

CONTE, NICOLAS JACQUES (17SS-1805), a French 
mechanical genius, chemist and painter, born at Aunou-sur- 
Orne, near Sees, on Aug. 4, 1755. The war with England deprived 
France of plumbago; he substituted for it an artificial substance 
obtained from a mixture of graphite and clay. In 1795 he was 
associated with Monge and Berthollcl in experiments for the 
inflation of military’ balloons, was conducting the school for that 
department of the engineer corps at Meudon, was perfecting the 
methods of producing hydrogen in quantity, and was appointed 
(3796) by the Directory to the command of all the aerostatic 
establishments. He was at the head of the newly created Con- 
servatoire des arts et metiers, and occupied himself with experi- 
ments in new compositions of permanent colours, and in 1798 
constructed a metal-covcred barometer for measuring compara- 
tive heights, by observing the weight of mercury issuing from the 
tube. As chief of the aerostatic corps in the expedition to Egypt, 
he was for three years and a half, to quote Berthollet, “the soul 
of the colony.” He made, in an almost uncivilized country, uten- 
sils, tools and machinery of every sort from simple windmills to 
stamps for minting coin. The expedition was provided with bread, 
cloth, arms and munitions of war; the engineers with the exact 
tools of their trade ; the surgeons with operating instruments. He 
made the designs, built the models, organized and supervised the 
manufacture, and seemed to be able to invent immediately any- 
thing required. He died at Paris on Dec. 6, 1805. 

CONTE, literally a “story,” is a word so frequently used in 
English literary criticisms that some definition of it seems to be 
demanded. A co 7 ite, in French, differs from a racU or a rapport 
in the element of style; it may be described as an anecdote told 
with deliberate art, and in this introduction of art lies its peculiar 
I literary value. As early as the 13th century, the word is used 
I in French literature to describe an anecdote thus briefly and 
artistically told, in prose or verse. The fairy-tales of Perrault 
and the apologues of La Fontaine were alike spoken of as contes, 
and stories of peculiar extravagance were known as conies blcus, 
because they were issued to the common public in coarse blue 
paper covers. The most famous contes in the x8th century were 
those of Voltaire, who has been described as having invented the 
conie philosophique. But those brilliant stories, Candkle, Zadig^ 
UIngenu, La Princesse de Babylone and Le Taureau blanc, are 
not, in the modern sense, contes at all. The same may be said 
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of those of Marmontel, and of the insipid imitations of Oriental 
fancy which were so popular at the close of the 18th century. 
The most perfect modern writer of co 7 ites is Guy de Maupassant, 
and his celebrated anecdote called “Boule de suif” may be taken 
as an absolutely perfect example of this class of literature, the 
precise limitations of which it is difficult to define. 

CONTEMPT OF COURT^ in English law, any disobedience 
or disrespect to the authority or privileges of a legislative body, or 
interference with the administration of a court of justice. 

The High Court of Parliament. — Each of the two houses of 
parliament has by the law and custom of parliament power to 
protect its freedom,Mignity and authority against insult, disregard 
or violence by resort to its own process and not to ordinary courts 
of law and without having its process interfered with by those 
courts. The nature and limits of this authority to punish for con- 
tempt have been the subject of not infrequent conflict with the 
courts of law, from the time when Lord Chief Justice Holt threat- 
ened to commit the speaker for attempting to stop the trial of 
Ashby V. White (1701), as a breach of privilege, to the cases of 
Burdett v, Abbott (1810), Stockdale v. Hansard and Howard v. 
Gossef (1S42, 1843), and Bradlaiigh v. Cosset (18S4). It is now 
the accepted view that the power of either house to punish con- 
tempt is exceptional and derived from ancient usage, and does 
not flow from their being courts of record. Orders for committal 
by the Commons are effectual only while the house sits ; orders by 
the Lords may be for a time specified, in which event prorogation 
does not operate as a discharge of the offender. It was at one 
time considered that the privilege of committing for contempt 
was inherent in every deliberative body invested with authority 
by the constitution, and consequently that colonial legislative 
bodies had by the nature of their functions the power to commit 
for contempt. But in Kielley v. Carson (1843; 4 Moore, P.C. 63) 
it was held that the power belonged to parliament by ancient 
usage only and not on the theory above stated, and in each colony 
it is necessary to inquire how far the colonial legislature has 
acquired, by order in council or charter or from the imperial legis- 
lature, power to punish breach of privilege by imprisonment or 
committal for contempt. This power has in some cases been given 
directly, in others by authority to make laws and regulations 
under sanctions like those enforced by the houses of the imperial 
parliament. In the case of Nova Scotia the provincial assembly 
has power to give itself by statute authority to commit for con- 
tempt {Fielding v. Thomas, 1896; L.R.A.C. 600). In Barton v. 
Taylor (1S86; ri A.C. 197) the competence of the legislative as- 
sembly of New South Wales to make standing orders punishing 
contempt was recognized to exist under the colonial constitution, 
but the particular standing orders under consideration are held 
not to cover the acts which had been punished. {See May, Pari. 
Pr.j loth ed., 1896; Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
3rd ed., 1897.) 

Courts of Justice. — ^The term contempt of court, when used 
with reference to the courts or persons to whom the exercise 
of the judicial functions of the Crown has been delegated, means 
insult offered to such court or person by deliberate defiance of 
its authority, disobedience to its orders, interruption of its pro- 
ceedings or interference with the due course of justice, or any 
conduct calculated or tending to bring the authority or adminis- 
tration of the law into disrespect or disregard, or to interfere with 
or prejudice parties or witnesses during the litigation. For prac- 
tical purposes most, if not all, contempts fall within the classi- 
fication which follows: — 

{a) Disobedience to the judgment or order of a court com- 
manding the doing or abstaining from a particular act, e.g., an 
order to execute a conveyance of property or an order on a 
person in a fiduciary capacity to pay into court trust moneys 
as to which he is an accounting party. This includes disobedience 
by the members of a local authority to a mandamus to do some 
act which they are by law bound to do. 

{h) Disobedience by inferior judges or magistrates to the lawful 
order of a superior court. Such disobedience, if amounting to 
wilful misconduct, would usually give ground for amotion or re- 
moval from office, or for prosecution or indictment or informa- 


tion for misconduct. 

{c) Disobedience or misconduct by executive officers of the 
law, e.g., sheriffs and their bailiffs or gaolers.^ The contempt con- 
sists in not complying with the terms of writs or warrants sent 
for execution. A sheriff who fails to attend the assizes is liable to 
severe fine as being in contempt (Oswald, 51). The Sheriffs Act 
1887 enumerates many instances in which misconduct is punish- 
able under that act, but reserves to superior courts of record 
power to deal with such misconduct as a contempt (s. 29). See 
also Harveys Case, 18S4, 26 Ch. D. 644. 

{d) Misconduct or neglect of duty by subordinate officials 
of courts of justice, including solicitors. In these cases it is more 
usual for the superior authorities to remove the offender from 
office, or for disciplinary proceedings to be instituted by the Law 
Society. But in the case of an unqualified person assuming to 
act as a solicitor or in the case of breach of an undertaking given 
by a solicitor to the court, proceedings for contempt are still 
taken. 

{e) Misconduct by parties, jurors or witnesses. Jurors who 
fail to attend in obedience to a jury summons and witnesses who 
fail to attend on subpoena arc liable to punishment for contempt, 
and parties, counsel or solicitors who practise a fraud on the court 
are similarly liable. 

(/) Contempt hi facie curiae. It is immaterial whether the 
offender is juror, party, witness, counsel, solicitor or a stranger 
to the case at hearing, and occasionally it is found necessary 
to punish for contempt persons under trial for felony or mis- 
demeanour if by violent language or conduct they interrupt the 
proceedings at their trial. 

{g) Attempts to prevent or interfere with the due course of 
justice, whether made by a person interested in a particular case 
or by an outsider. This branch of contempt takes many forms, 
such as frauds on the court by justices, solicitors or counsel, 
tampering with witnesses, threatening judge or jury or attempting 
to bribe them and the like; and also ‘^scandalizing the court it- 
self^’ by abusing the parties concerned in a pending case, or by 
creating prejudice against such persons before their cause is 
heard. 

Invectives Against Judges. — ^The locus classicus on the sub- 
ject of contempt by attacks on judges is a judgment prepared by 
Sir Eardley-Wilmot in the case of an application for an attach- 
ment against J. Almon in 1765, for publishing a pamphlet libelling 
the court of king’s bench. The object of the di5cij)linc enforced 
by the court by proceedings for contempt of court is not now, 
if it ever was, to vindicate the personal dignity of the judges or 
to protect them from in§ult as individuals, but to vindicate the 
dignity and authority of the court itself and to prevent acts 
tending to obstruct the due course of justice. The question whether 
a personal invective against judges should be dealt with brevi 
manu by the court attacked, or by proceedings at the instance of 
the attorney-general by information or indictment for a libel on 
the administration of justice or on the judge attacked, or whether 
it should be dealt with by a civil action for damages, depends on 
the nature and occasion of the attack on the judge. 

In Macleod v. St. Auhyn, 1899, A.C. 549 it was said that pro- 
ceedings for scandalizing the court itself were obsolete in Eng- 
land. But in 1900 the king s bench division, following the Almon 
case, summarily punished a scurrilous personal attack on a judge 
of assize with reference to his remarks in a concluded case, pub- 
lished immediately after the conclusion of the case {R. v. Gray, 
1900, 2 Q.B. 36). A recent example of the application of the prin- 
ciple laid down in this case will be found in R. v. Editor of the 
New Statesman (1928) 44 Times Law Reports 301. The same 
measure may be meted out to those who publish invectives 
against judges or juries with the object of creating suspicion 
or contempt as to the administration of justice. But the existence 
of this power does not militate against the right of the press 
to publish full reports of trials and judgments or to make with 
fairness, good faith, candour and decency, comments and criti- 
cisms on what passed at the trial and on the correctness of the 
verdict or the judgment. To impute corruption is said to go be- 
yond the limits of fair criticism which is, of course, allowable. 
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The exact limits of the power to punish for contempt of court 
in respect of statements or comments on the action of judges and 
juries, or with reference to pending proceedings, have been the 
subject of some controversy, owing to the difficulty of reconciling 
the claims of the press to liberty and of the public to free dis- 
cussion of the proceedings of courts of justice with the claims of 
the judges to due respect and of the parties to litigation that 
their causes should not be prejudiced before trial by outside inter- 
ference. As the law now stands it is permissible to publish con- 
temporaneous reports of the proceedings in cases pending in any 
court (Law of Libel Amendment Act i8S8, s. 3), unless the 
'proceedings have taken place in private {in camera), or the court 
has in the interests of justice prohibited certain references, such 
as to names, or even any report, until the case is concluded. But it 
is not permissible to make any comments on a pending case calcu- 
lated to interfere with the due course of justice in the case, or to 
publish statements about the cause or the parties calculated to 
have that effect. 

The difference between pending and decided cases has been 
frequently recognized by the courts. What would be a fair 
comment in a decided case may tend to influence the mind of the 
judge or the jury in a case waiting to be heard, and will accord- 
ingly be punished as a contempt. When an action is at an end 
the courts will not interfere though the proceedings are misrepre- 
sented to the injury of the applicant; but scandalizing the court, 
e.g.j by attacks on the judge, may be punished even after the end 
of the action {Dunn v. Brown, 1922, i Ch. ^76). 

Punishment. — ‘Tn the superior courts the power of committing 
for contempt is inherent in their constitution, has been coeval 
with their original institution and has been always exercised” 
(Oswald, On Contempt^ 3). The high court in which these courts 
are merged is the only court which has a general jurisdiction to 
deal summarily with all forms of contempt. Each division of that 
court deals with the particular contempts arising with reference 
to proceedings before the division; but the king’s bench division, 
in the exercise of the supervisory authority inherited from the 
old court of king’s bench as cusfos moncm, also from time to 
time deals with acts constituting interference with justice in 
other inferior courts whether of record or not. 

Inferior courts of record have, as a general rule, power to 
punish only those contempts which are committed in jade curiae 
or consist in disobedience to the lawful orders or judgments of 
the court. J^’or instance, a county court may summarily punish 
persons who insult the judge or any officer of the court or any 
juror or witness, or wilfully interrupt the proceedings, or mis- 
behave in the court-house (County Court Act 1888, s. 162), and 
may also attach persons who, having means, refuse to comply 
with an order to [jay money, or refuse to comply with an order 
to deliver up a specific chattel or disobey an injunction. A court 
of quarter sessions has at common law a like power as to con- 
tempts in Jade c^iriae and is said to have power to punish its 
oflicials for contempt in non-attendance or neglect of duty. 

Contempt of court is a misdemeanour and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment or either at discretion. The offence may 
be tried summarily, or may be prosecuted on information or on 
indictment. The prerogative of pardon extends to all contempts 
of court which are dealt with by a sentence of clearly punitive 
character; but it is doubtful whether it extends to committals 
for disobedience to orders made in aid of the execution of a civil 
judgment. 

Except in cases of contempt in jade curiae evidence on oath 
as to the alleged contempt must be laid before the court, and 
application made for the “committal” or “attachment” of the 
offender. The differences between the two modes are technical 
rather than substantial 

The procedure for dealing with contempt of court varies some- 
what according as the contempt consists in disobeying an order of 
the High Court made in a civil cause, or in interference with 
the course of justice by persons not present in court nor parties 
to the cause. In the first class of cases the court proceeds by 
order of committal or giving leave to issue writ of attachment. 
In proceedings on the Crown side of the king’s bench division it 
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is still usual to apply in the first place for a rule nisi for leave 
to attach the alleged offender who is given an opportunity of 
explaining, excusing or justifying the incriminated acts. The 
king's bench procedure is that generally used for interference with 
the due course of criminal justice or disobedience to prerogative 
writs such as ma^idamus. 

An order of committal is an order in execution specifying the 
nature of the detention to be suffered, or the penalty to be paid. 
The process of attachment merely brings the accused into court; 
he is then required to answer on oath interrogatories administered 
to him, so that the court may be better informed of the circum- 
stances of the contempt. If he can clear himself on oath he is 
discharged; if he confesses the court will punish him by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, at its discretion. 

Scotland. — In Scotland the courts of session and justiciary 
have, at common law, and exercise the power of punishing con- 
tempt committed during a judicial proceeding by censure, fine or 
imprisonment proprio motu without formal proceedings or a 
summary complaint. The nature of the offence is there in sub- 
stance the same as in England {see Petrie, 1889; 7 Rettie Justi- 
ciary 3; Smith, 1892: 20 Rettie Justiciary 52). 

Irelatid. — In Ireland the law of contempt is on the same lines 
as in England, but conflicts have arisen between the bench and 
popular opinion, due Lo political and religious differences, which 
have led to proposals for making juries and not judges arbiters 
in cases of contempt. 

British Dominions Beyond Seas. — ^The courts of most British 
possessions have acquired and freely exercise the power of the 
court of king's bench to deal summarily with contempt of court ; 
and it is not infrequently the duty of the privy council to restrain 
too exuberant a vindication of the offended dignity of a colonial 
court. In British Guiana proceedings for contempt, not committed 
in jade curiae, must be tried before a jury. 

In the United Slates, contempt also exists as applied to legis- 
lative bodies. A person who has offended the dignity of the Senate 
or House of Representatives of Congress, may be brought before 
the offended body by its sergeant-at-arms and reprimanded by its 
presiding officer. In the event of an individual having defied the 
authority of either House of Congress, he may be indicted by the 
Federal Courts, when such defiance becomes a matter of fact. The 
state legislatures are similarly protected by stale constitutions and 
statutes from contempt. 

Contempt of court in the Federal and State courts exists: In 
direct cases, in the presence of the court; in constructive cases, 
not in the presence of the court ; in criminal cases, such as bribery 
of court officials; and in civil cases, where an individual declines 
lo observe a civil order of the court, but does not offend the dignity 
of the court. Contempt cases are punished by the court, without 
the intervention of a jury. 

CONTI, PRINCES OF. The title of prince of Conti, 
assumed by a younger branch of the house of Conde, was taken 
from Conti-sur-Selles, a small town about 20m. S.W, of Amiens, 
which came into the Conde family by the marriage of Louis of 
Bourbon, first prince of Conde, with Eleanor de Roye in 1551. 

FRANgois (1558-1614), the third son of this marriage, was 
made marquis dc Conti, and between 1581 and 1597 received 
princely rank, Conti appears to have taken no part in the wars 
of religion until 1587, when he declared in favour of Henry of 
Navarre, afterwards King Henry IV. of France. He signed the 
declaration recognizing Henry IV. as king, and he continued to 
support Henry, although on the death of Charles, cardinal de 
Bourbon, in 1590 he himself was mentioned as a candidate for 
the throne. In 1605 Conti married, as his second wife, the beauti- 
ful and witty Louise Marguerite (1574-1631), daughter of Henry 
duke of Guise and Catherine of Cleves, whom, but for the influ- 
ence of his mistress Gabrielle d’ Estrees, Henry IV. would have 
made his queen, Conti died in 1614, His widow was secretly 
married to Frangois de Bassompierre {q.vj) who joined her in 
conspiring against Cardinal Richelieu. Upon the exposure of the 
plot the cardinal exiled her to her estate at Eu, near Amiens, 
where she died. The princess wrote Aventures de la cour de Perse, 
in which, under the veil of fictitious scenes and names, she tells 
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the history of her own time. 

In 1629 the title of prince de Conti was revived in favour of 
Armajs’d de Bourbon (1629-1666), second son of Henry II. of 
Bourbon, prince of Conde, and brother of Louis, the great Conde. 
He played a conspicuous part in the two Frondes, and then fought 
in the Italian and Spanish campaigns, but after his defeat before 
Alessandria in 1657 retired to Languedoc, where he devoted him- 
self to study and mysticism until his death. At Clermont, Conti 
had been a fellow-student of Moliere’s for whom he secured an 
introduction to the court of Louis XIV. 

Louis Armand de Bourbon, prince de Conti (1661-16S5), 
eldest son of the preceding, succeeded his father in 1666. and in 
16S0 married Marie Anne, a daughter of Louis XIV. and Louise 
de la Valliere. He served with distinction in Flanders in 16S3, and 
against the wish of the king went to Hungary, where he assisted 
the Imperialists to defeat the Turks at Gran in 16S3. 

Francois Louis de Bourbon, prince de Conti ('1664-1709), 
younger brother of the preceding, was known until 16S5 as prince 
de la Roche-sur-Yon. In 16S3 he assisted the Imperialists in 
Hungary, and while there he wrote some letters in which he 
referred to Louis XIV. as le rot dii theatre, for "which on his return 
to France he was temporarily banished to Chantilly. Conti was 
a favourite of his uncle, the great Conde, whose granddaughter 
Marie Therese de Bourbon (1666-1732) he married in 16S8. In 
16S9 he accompanied his intimate friend, Marshal Luxembourg, 
to the Netherlands, and shared in the French victories at Fleurus, 
Steinkirk and Neerwinden. In 1697 Louis XIV. offered him the 
Polish crown, and by means of bribes the abbe de Polignac secured 
his election. Conti started rather umvillingly for his new king- 
dom, probably, as St. Simon remarks, owing to his affection for 
Frangoise, wnfe of Philip II., duke of Orleans, and daughter of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. When he reached Dan- 
zig and found his rival Augustus II., elector of Saxony, already in 
possession of the Polish crown, he returned to France. The mis- 
fortunes of the French armies during the earlier years of the war 
of the Spanish Succession compelled Louis to appoint Conti, 
whose military renown stood very high, to command the troops 
in Italy. He fell ill before he could take the field, and died on 
Feb. 9, 1709. 

Louis Armand de Bourbon, prince de Conti (1696-1727), 
eldest son of the preceding, was a prominent supporter of the 
financial schemes of John Law, by which he made large sums of 
money. 

Louis Franqois de Bourbon, prince de Conti (1717-1776), 
only son of the preceding, saw his first fighting in Bohemia in 
1741. He was appointed to command the army in Italy, where 
he forced the pass of Villafranca and won the battle of Coni in 
1744. In 1745 he w'^as sent to check the Imperialists in Germany, 
and in 1746 was transferred to the Netherlands, where some 
jealousy between Marshal Saxe and himself led to his retirement 
in 1747. In this year a faction among the Polish nobles offered 
Conti the crown of that country, and was supported by Louis 
XV. Although Conti did not secure the Polish throne he remained 
in the confidence of Louis until 1755, when his influence was 
destroyed by the intrigues of Madame de Pompadour. When the 
Seven Years’ War broke out in 1756 he was refused the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine, and began the opposition to the 
administration which caused Louis to refer to him as “my cousin 
the advocate.” In 1771 he was prominent in opposition to the 
chancellor Maupeou. He supported the parlements against the 
ministry, was especially active in Ms hostility to Turgot, and 
was suspected of aiding a rising wMch took place at Dijon in 
1775. Conti, who died on Aug. 2, 1776, inherited literary tastes 
from his father, was a brave and sMiful general, and a diligent 
student of military history. His house, over which the comtesse 
de Boufflers presided, was the resort of many men of letters, and 
he was a patron of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Louis Franqois Joseph, prince de Conti (1734-1814), son of 
the preceding, distinguished himself during the Seven Years’ War. 
He took the side of Maupeou in the struggle between the chan- 
ceEor and the parlements, and in 1788 declared that the integrity 
of the constitution must be maintained. He left France in 1789, 


but returned in 1790. Arrested by order of the National Conven- 
tion in 1793, he was acquitted, but his estates were confiscated. 
The Directory banished him from France, but he took no part in 
royalist intrigues, and lived in retirement at Barcelona till his 
death in 1S14, when the house of Conti became extinct. 

See G. Tallemant dcs Rcaux, Ilistoneiics (TS54-t>o) ; R- L. Marquis 
d’Argenson, Joumul el menioireii (1859—65) ; L. Boutanc, Corre- 
spondence secrete de Louis -VF. sur hi poliliQUC elrtingcre ( ib66) , 
L. de R. due de Saint Simon, Mcmoircs (1873) ; P. Foncin, Essai sur Ic 
ministere de Turgot (1S77) ; E. Bourgeois, Nenchatel et la poliUqtte 
priissienne en Franchc-Comte (1877) ; F- de Bassompierre, Mcmoircs 
(1877); F. J. de P. cardinal de Bernis, Memoires ct leltrcs (1878) ; 
J. V. A. due de Broglie, Le Secret^ du roi (1878)4 P. A. Cherud, 
Histoire de la Minorile de Louis XIV. et du Ministere dc Mazariii 
(1879) ; C. E. ducliesse d’Orlcans, Memoires (iSSo) . 

CONTI, NICOLO DE' 1419-1444L Venetian explorer 
and writer, was a merchant of noble family, who left Venice 
about 14x9 for 25 years. We next find Mm in Damascus, whence 
he made his way over the north Arabian desert, the Euphrates 
and southern Mesopotamia, to Baghdad. From Baghdad he .sailed 
down the Tigris to Basra and the head of the Persian gulf ; he 
next descended the gulf to Ormuz, coasted along the Indian 
ocean shore of Persia to Cambay, where he began his Indian life 
and observations. He next dropped down the west coast of 
India and struck inland to Vijayanagar, the capital of the prin- 
cipal Hindu state of the Deccan (destroyed in 1555), of which 
he gives an interesting description. Thence he travelled to Malia- 
pur near Madras, the traditional resting-place of the body of 
St. Thomas, and the holiest shrine of the native Nestorian 
Christians. He then went for a year to Sumatra, gaining a good 
knowledge of the cannibal natives, and of the camphor, pepper 
and gold of this “Taprobana.” From Sumatra he took a stormy 
voyage of sixteen days to Tenasserim, near the head of the Malay 
peninsula. We then find him at the mouth of the Ganges, which 
he ascends and descends, visiting Burdwan and Aracan, pene- 
trating into Burma, and navigating the Irrawaddy to Ava. From 
Pegu he went to Java, his farthest point. After remaining there 
for nine months, he returned by Ciampa (usually Cochin-China 
in later mediaeval European literature, but here perhaps some 
more westerly portion of Indo-CMna), Coloen (Kulam or Quilon), 
Cochin, Calicut and Cambay, to Sokotra, which he describes as 
still mainly inhabited by Nestorian Christians; to the “rich city” 
of Aden; to Gidda (or Jidda), the port of Mecca; over the 
desert to Cairo; and so to Venice, arriving in 1444. 

As a penance for his (compulsory) renunciation of the Christ- 
ian faith during his wanderings, Eugenius IV. ordered him to 
relate his history to Poggio Bracciolini, the papal secretary. The 
narrative closes with Conti’s replies to Poggio’s questions on 
Indian life, social classes, religion, fashions, manners and cus- 
toms. Conti divides the Indies into three parts; from Persia to 
the Indus; from the Indus to the Ganges; and beyond the 
Ganges. This last he considered to excel the others in wealth 
and culture, and to be abreast of Italy in civilization. He notes 
many interesting Indian customs, and reproduced several old 
legends. Conti’s name-forms, partly through Poggio’s vicious 
classicism, are often unrecognizable, but on the whole this is the 
best account of southern Asia by any European of the isLh 
century; while the traveller’s visit to Sokotra is an almost unique 
performance for a Latin Christian of the middle age.s. 

The original Latin is in Poggio’s De varietate Fortiinae, book iv. 
(ed. Abbe Oliva, Paris, 1723). The Italian translation printed in 
Ramusio’s Navigationi et viaggi, vol. i., is from a Portuguese transla- 
tion. India in the Fifteenth Century (1857), contains an English trans- 
laUon made by J. Winter Jones for the Hakluyt Society, with an 
introduction by R, H. Major. 

CONTINENT, a term used in physical geography for the 
larger continuous masses of land, namely: Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Europe and Australia in the order of 
their size. See Continents, Origin of; Continental Shelf. 

It is interesting to take into consideration that the areas of 
volcanic activity are mostly where continent and ocean meet; 
and that around the continents there is an almost continuous 
* deep ’ from too to 300m. broad, of which the Challenger Deep 
(11,400ft.) and the great Tuscarora Deep are fragments. The 
great floating segments are the Eurasian (with an area roughly 
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of 24, reckoning in millions of square milesj, strongly ridged on 
the south and cast, and relatively flat on the north-west; the 
African (twelve) rather strongly ridged on the east, less abruptly 
on the west and north; the North American (ten), strongly ridged 
on the west, more gently on the cast, and relatively flat on the 
north and in the interior; the South American (nine), strongly 
ridged on the west and somew^hat on the north-east and south-east, 
leaving ten for the smaller blocks. The delicate balance or isostasy 
of lighter land material and heavier ocean-bed substance was 
made the subject of considerable work by Hayford The Figure of 
the Earth and Isostasy (1909) and a statement of modem views 
on the subject was made by A. Morley Davies in the Geographical 
Journal (July 19^5)- 

The foundation structures of the continents are similar. Their 
rocks and soils are due to differential minor movements in the 
past, by which various deposits were produced. These move- 
ments, followed by long periods of rest, allow of the development 
and migration of forms of life, the development of varied char- 
acteristic land forms, the migration and settlement of human 
beings and intercourse between races and communities, with 
finally the commercial interchange of commodities produced upon 
different parts of the continental surface by varying soil and 
climatic conditions; in short, for those geographical factors which 
form the chief influences upon past and present human history. 
That such movements have not ceased is known by the fact that 
certain coa.slal regions are now undergoing changes of level by 
which land is emerging from the sea, or sinking beneath it. Such 
changes take place very slowly. There is general agreement that 
the positions of the present continents were determined as long 
ago as Archaean times. (See Geography.) 

CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC AND GUTTA 
PERCHA COMPANY. This rubber company was founded 
in Hanover, with a capital of 900,000 marks, in Oct. 1871. Owing 
to difficulties in construction, etc., the actual work of the com- 
pany was not begun until Sept. 1873. The first full year was 
187^1, when a ]os,s of 26,587 marks was sustained. In the course 
of time, new usc.s were being found for rubber and the gradual 
growth of the concern may he judged from the increase in the 
number of t;mi)Ioyees: (1S74) 246; (1S84) 450; (1889) 
and during tlie year.s of the World War, 8,000 in Hanover and, 
including all others elsewhere in the pay of the company, 13,000. 
In three years 1910-13 the capital of the Continental ro.se 
9,000,000 to 15,000,000 marks. 

The activitie.s of the company fall into several well-defined 
classes. The surgical productions comprise hot -water bags, ice- 
bags, bathing caps, air cushions, syringes: sponges, surgical gloves, j 
bath shoes, bath mats, shaving brushes and so forth; the industrial 
products include motor car accessories of all kinds, from tyres, 
mats, treads, insulating pads, grips, rings, tubes, etc.; there are 
also specialized technical products connected with electrical under- 
takings, typewriters (platens, etc.), and even furnishings, covers 
for upholstery, etc. 

The cami)any has several times e.-s:tended its premises in the 
course of its development, has large works and a spacious resi- 
dential club-house for employees. The workers publi.sh a monthly 
called Echo Continental, with a circulation of 90,000. (W. Hr.) 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO, chartered Oc- 
tober 15, 1932, under the National Bank Act, succeeded the 
Continental illinois Bank and Trust Company, chartered under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, through an exchange of stock, 
share for share. The present bank represents a union, consum- 
mated March 18, 1929, of the Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago and the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, and is the outgrowth of a series of consolidations and 
mergers of banks, savings associations and trust companies in 
Chicago, the oldest of which was chartered in 1857. 

The Continental National Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, one of the two components of the present bank, resulted 
December i, 1927, from a union of the business of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago and its state chartered 
affiliate, the Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 


Bank. These merging banks were themselves integrations of four- 
teen banking institutions. The oldest of this group, the Merchants 
xAssociation, had been founded in 1S61. 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company, the other component 
bank, assumed corporate existence April 9, 1923, as a consolida- 
tion of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank and The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company. The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago i.vas a member of this merging group, but was not physi- 
cally united with the Illinois Merchants Trust Company until 
September 29, 1924. The oldest component of this group, the 
Merchants Savings Loan and Trust Company, had been organized 
in 1S57. Four other banks also were identified with the Illinois 
Merchants group through consolidation prior to 1903 with the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 

As of June 29, 1935, the capital account of the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Company was $101,136,000, con- 
sisting of : Preferred stock, $50,000,000; common stock $2 5,000,000 
(both classes with par value of $33-3-); surplus, $11,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $3,636,000; reserve for contingencies, $11,500,000. 
Total resources amounted to $1,065,000,000, while aggregate de- 
posits stood at $957,107,000. 

The bank is housed in the building originally erected for the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, and is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Chicago Clearing House Association. 

CONTINENTAL SHELF, the term in physical geography 
for the submerged platform upon which the continental areas 
stand in relief. The volume of the hydrosphere is a little too 
great for the true ocean basins, and it runs over, covering the 
borders of the continents. If a medal be partly sunk under -water 
the image and superscription standing above water would repre- 
sent a continent with adjacent islands and the sunken part just 
submerged would represent the continental shelf. The litho- 
sphere’s surface may be considered to consist of three parts, 
namely, the continent heights 21%, the deep ocean 64*i% and a 
transitional area separating them. This transitional area of slight 
gradient is almost bisected by the present coast-line, for nearly 
one-half of it (10,000,000 sq.m.) lies under water less than too 
fathoms deep, and the remainder is under 600ft. in elevation. 
The former is called the continental shelf, and represents the 
area which would be added to the continents if the land rose 
600 feet. This shelf varies in width; surrounding it, leading to 
the great depths, is Wagner’s continental slope. Around Africa — 
except for isolated patches — and off the western coasts of America 
the shelf scarcely exists. It is wide under the British Isles and 
northern France, and extends as a continuous platform under 
the whole of the North sea except off south-west Norway. It 
unites Australia to New Guinea on the north and to Tasmania 
on the south, connects the Malay Archipelago along the broad 
I shelf east of China with Japan and unites north-western America 
with Asia. It curves southwards outside Newfoundland and 
northwards holds Hudson Bay in the centre of a shallow dish. It, 
adds considerable areas to the real oceanic boundaries of eastern 
United States, Florida, the Gulf States, eastern Central America 
and equatorial Brazil, while southwards the Falklands rise from 
its eastern border. In many places it is a plain of marine de- 
nudation, where the waves have battered down the cliffs and 
dragged the eroded material under the present sea level. If there 
were no compensating action in the differential movement of land 
and sea in the transitional area the whole of the land would be 
gradually planed down to a submarine platform, and all the 
globe would be covered with water. There are, however, periodi- 
cal movements of this transitional area by which fresh areas of 
land are raised above sea-level, while the sea sinks more deeply 
into the great ocean basins, and the enlarged continents offer a 
new strip to the unceasing action of the waves. 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, the name given to Napoleon’s 
design for paralysing Great Britain through the destruction of her 
commerce. By the Berlin Decree (Nov. 21, t8o6) and the Milan 
Decree (Dec. 17, 1807) he declared Great Britain to be in a state 
of blockade, and forbade either neutrals or French allies to trade 
with her or her Colonies. To Napoleon’s “continental system’^ 
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England responded by Orders in Council which subjected aU 
countries in alliance with Napoleon to a counter-blockade. The 
campaign of starvation brought great suffering to both countries, 
and vast annoyance to neutrals, causing in particular the Anglo- 
American War of 1S12. But since England held the command of 
the sea with an overwhelming superiority never before witnessed, 
the contest proved disastrous to Napoleon — not only because of 
the resulting privations, but also because, in the effort to maintain 
his system, Napoleon was forced to undertake responsibilities too 
great for him to support. {See France: History; English His- 
tory; Napoleon, etc.) 

CONTINENTS, ORIGIN OF. Throughout the greater 
part of the 19th century geologists in general believed that our 
present continents and oceans were only temporary features of 
the globe. In the last quarter of the century, however, the idea 
of the permanence of the ocean basins began to gain ground. It 
cannot be said that there is any universal agreement upon the 
question even yet. Many geologists are now inclined to ascribe 
a high antiquity to the Pacific ocean but to look upon the Atlantic 
and Indian oceans as comparatively modern. Haug and others still 
suspect the former existence of a Pacific continent. If continents 
and oceans are not permanent, the present distribution of land 
and sea is only an episode in the history of the globe and has no 
more significance than the distribution in the past. It was not 
geologists, therefore, who first endeavored to formulate general 
theories to account for the present shapes of continents and 
oceans. Those who made such attempts ignored the changes in the 
past and their speculations were received with little favour by 
geologists. The most suggestive of these speculations was the 
tetrahedral theory of Lowthian Green, who assumed that the earth 
is cooling, the interior contracting more rapidly than the exterior, 
and under the force of gravity the outer crust collapses. Fair- 
bairn's experiments on the crushing of wrought-iron tubes led 
him to believe that the collapsing sphere will tend to approach a 
tetrahedral form. The corners of the tetrahedron will rise above 
the water, forming triangular masses of land; the faces of the 
tetrahedron will remain covered and will form the oceans. He 
places one corner at the South Pole and the other three -in the 
northern hemisphere. The corner at the South Pole is the Antarc- 
tic continent and the opposite face of the tetrahedron is covered 
by the Arctic ocean. The triangular masses of land formed by the 
other three corners are represented respectively by North and 
South America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia, all of 
them wide toward the north and tapering toward the south. The 
two last are united in the north, but the Caspian depression is 
below sea-level and the plain of the Obi but little above it. Be- 
tween these three land-masses lie the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
oceans, all narrowing toward the north and, in the south, where the 
tetrahedral edges are lowest, uniting into a continuous belt around 
the globe. 

The actual form which Lowthian Green believes the earth to 
have reached is the hexakistetrahedron with all the faces so much 
rounded that the departure from the spheroidal form is slight, 
Lowthian Green’s theory was entirely neglected in England for 
many years, but was more favourably received in France. De 
Lapparent seems to have been the first to recognize it as a probable 
hypothesis and at a later date both Michel Levy and Marcel Ber- 
trand adopted it in a modified form. Since the closing years of the 
last century a tetrahedral theory in some shape or other has been 
accepted by many writers in England, Germany and America; 
but once more it is generally discredited. On physical grounds 
objection has been raised that the tetrahedron is not a figure of 
equilibrium for a rotating earth, and even a slight approximation 
to it cannot be retained. 

Suess’s Theoiries . — h great advance in our knowledge of the 
history of the globe was made by Suess in his Das Antlitz der 
Erde. He showed that there are large areas where even the oldest 
fossiliferous beds still He horizontal. Here the crust of the earth 
has been rigid, in the ordinary sense of the term, since Cambrian 
times. It has broken, but it has never crumpled. Between these 
areas lie broad belts in which the strata are often folded. Here 
the crust has been weaker and has yielded to tangential pressures 


by crumpling and overthrusting. The crumpling was not a con- 
tinuous process. There were well-defined periods of folding sepa- 
rated by intervals during which the whole earth was free, or almost 
free, from such disturbances. During these intervals, however, 
fracturing of the resistant areas took place and large blocks sank; 
and there were also wide extensions or transgressio 7 is of the sea 
over the land. 

In the Northern Hemisphere there are three areas in which the 
Cambrian beds remain unfolded. These are: (i) Laurentia, which 
includes most of Canada east of the Rockies and probably 
stretched to the western islands of Scotland, (2) the Baltic shield 
and Russian platform, (3) Afigarala 7 id, which includes a great 
part, but not the whole, of eastern Siberia. 

In the Southern Hemisphere also there are areas in which the 
oldest fossiliferous beds known show no folding. The most exten- 
sive is Go7idw ana-land, which includes the greater part of South 
America east of the Andes, most of Africa between the Atlas and 
the mountains of the Cape, Arabia, Syria and the peninsula of 
India. The upper Cretaceous sea extended over a considerable area 
and even marine Jurassic beds are found in places, but much the 
larger part was land throughout the Mesozoic era. A similar re- 
mark applies to a great part of Australia. Between the Mesozoic 
land-areas of the north and those of the south lies a belt in which 
the Mesozoic beds are for the most part marine. This is the 
Tethys of Suess. 

Between the rigid masses of the north and those of the south 
the more yielding cru^t beneath the sea of Tethys was crushed, 
and the great series of mountain ranges which run from west to 
east across the Old World was elevated. Tethys was much reduced 
in size and is now represented chiefly by the Mediterranean sea. 
About the same time Laurentia and Gondwana-Iand broke up, 
large portions sinking beneath the sea, and thus the present Atlan- 
tic came into existence. The Pacific appears to have been -sea 
throughout the Mesozoic era at least, but nevertheless it has 
functioned as a rigid area. 

The Wegener Hypothesis. — ^Wegener introduces an entirely 
different conception, according to which the relative positions even 
of whole continents have altered greatly in quite recent times. It 
has long been known to geologists that the visible part of the 
' earth’s crust consists chiefly of the lighter and more acid rocks, and 
beneath this it has been commonly supposed that there lies a layer 
of the denser and more basic rocks. The interior core must be 
denser still. In formulating these ideas Suess proposed the names 
Sal, Sima and Nije for the three concentric regions respectively. 
The term Sal is now usually replaced by Sial, and with this modi- 
fication Suess’s nomenclature is widely adopted. It has generally 
been supposed that the sial covers the whole globe. It may be thin- 
ner under the oceans and thicker on the continents, but it is 
present everywhere. Wegener believes that it is discontinuous. 
The floor of the ocean is formed of sima and the continents are 
sheets of sial floating in the sima. Because the sial is of smaller 
density its surface rises above the surface of the sima. The sima 
is not Hquid in the ordinary sense of the word; but there is no 
perfect solid, and the sheets of sial, supposed to be about lookm. 
thick, could not He upon the sima without the force of gravity 
pressing them in until they floated. 

Wegener’s view is that the sheets of sial are not only separate 
and floating in the sima but also moving laterally, and that their 
positions relatively to one another have altered in the past and 
are altering stiU. According to him if we take the edge of the 
continental shelf as the edge of the sial sheets and allow for the 
effects of Tertiary folding, the pieces of sial can be fitted together 
into one continuous sheet covering about a third of the globe. 
This, he thinks, was the condition at the close of the Palaeozoic 
era. He does not follow the edge of the continental shelf with 
any precision, and the allowance that he makes for the Tertiary 
folding is purely fanciful. 

It is in the Southern Hemisphere that the geological evidence 
for a former union of the continental masses is strongest, and it 
I is perhaps significant that the nearest approach to a fit is that 
between Africa and South America. The close similarity between 
the rocks and fossils of these two areas has led most geologists 
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to assume a former land connection. Both regions are character- 
ized by the occurrence of the fossil Glossopteris flora, which differs 
considerably from the contemporaneous flora of Europe. The 
same flora has also been found in India and Australia. All these are 
brought together in Wegener’s scheme and the similarity in rocks 
and fossils is at once explained. But the Glossopteris flora is also 
found in Siberia and northern Russia, which in his reconstruction 
become farther away from the presumed home of Glossopteris 
than they are at present. 

Joly and Radio-activity.— Joly’s theory is based on the 
effects of radio-activity. Like Wegener he thinks that the con- 
tinents are sheets of sial floating in the sima, which forms the 
floor of the ocean. Relative displacements of the continents may 
have taken place, but only at certain periods. The sial and the 
sima are both radio-active and the radio-active elements in them 
are continually generating heat. Unless this heat can escape the 
temperature must rise. The melting point of the sial rocks is 
known to be much higher than that of the sima, which is basaltic 
in composition. 

Suppose that at a certain period the whole of the sial is solid 
and the sima also is solid down to a considerable depth. Heat can 
only escape by the slow process of conduction. Beneath the sial, 
according to Joly, there will be no escape from the sima, because 
the base of the sial itself, owing to its own radio-activity, must be 
nearly at the melting point of sima. Since the escape of heat is 
so slow the temperature rises and the sima melts from below up- 
wards. Tidal movements in the molten ^ima acting upon the 
downward projections of the sial move the whole crust so that 
the local accumulations of heat originally formed beneath the 
sial come to lie under the thin layer of solid sima beneath the 
ocean. This is quickly thinned still further, and molten sima 
escapes through fractures. The loss of heat now becomes more 
rapid and an era of cooling and consolidation begins. 

We must suppose, then, that there are periods during which 
the sima layer melts more or less completely and periods during 
which it solidifies down to a considerable depth. It has been 
shown experimentally that basalt, and most other rocks that 
have been tested, expand on melting and decrease in density. As 
the sima melts it expands, and therefore the general level of the 
earth’s surface is raised. But because the density of the sima is 
decreased the masses of sial which are floating in it sink more 
deeply into the layer. Their surfaces, owing to the general rise, 
become farther from the earth’s centre, but, relatively to the 
surface of the sima they are depressed. In this way the widespread 
transgressions characteristic of certain geological periods are ex- 
plained. As the sima cools again and becomes denser the surface 
falls but the sial masses rise relatively to the sima. When the 
.sima begins to cool, the crust upon it, if not already complete, is 
soon completed by the consolidation of molten material in its 
fissures. Together with the sial masses it now covers the whole 
globe. But the sima continues to contract further and the cover- 
ing becomes too large. And now begins a period of folding and 
other earth movements to enable the crust to descend with the 
sima. 

The great merit of the theory, from the geological point of view, 
is that it offers an explanation of the most remarkable features in 
the history of the globe, the periodicity of earth-folding and sea- 
transgressions and Lheir widespread character. However, in view of 
our ignorance of what goes on in by far the greater part of the in- 
terior of the globe it remains improbable that any theory founded 
on examination of a thin external skin can be complete. 

Bibliography.— W. Lowthian Green, Vestiges of the Molten Globe 
(1875) ; E, Sucss, Das Antlitz der Erde (1883-1909— Eng. trans. 
1904) ; A. Wegener, Die Entstehung der Kontinente and Ozeane 
(1920 — ^Eng. trans. 1924) ; J. Joly,. ‘The Movement of the Earth’s 
Surface Crust,” PhiL Mag. (1923), also Radio-activity and the Sur- 
face History of the Earth, Halley Lecture (1924) and The Surface 
History of the Earth (1923) ; H. Jeffreys, The Earth (1924)- 
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CONTINUATION: see Contango. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS (Day and Evening). Early 
in the 19th century, it came to be recognized in Great Britain that 
the existing elementary schools could no longer satisfy the national 


educational needs, which had increased considerably through the 
immense social and economic changes brought about by the indus- 
trial revolution : accordingly, attempts were made to supplement 
their work by that of night schools for persons fully occupied 
during the daytime. Under the influence of such men as Dr. Birk- 
beck and Lord Brougham, “Mechanics’ Institutes” were founded 
to give factory workers instruction in the scientific principles of 
workshop practice. {See also Commercial Education.) 

These institutes at first attracted large numbers of artisans, but 
their popularity amongst working men quickly declined; one of 
the most important reasons for this was that the elementary edu- 
cation of the workman was in general not sufficient to enable him 
to profit by the instruction provided in science and mathematics. 
Other organizations, including “night schools’* taught by ele- 
mentary teachers, came into existence and were carried on for 
many years without any public assistance. In 1851, however, the 
Government decided to make additional grants to elementary day 
schools which held continuation classes and the number of these 
increased steadily until 1S70, when they had more than 80,000 
students. Elementary education became compulsory after 1S76 
and the attendance at night schools declined for a time; the attend- 
ance increased, however, after the removal by the evening school 
code of 1893 of the previous age limit of 21, and of the require- 
ment that all scholars should be instructed in elementary subjects. 

The Act of 1902 . — Side by side with these night schools, there 
were in existence from 1856 state-aided classes in science and art. 
There was, however, no definite connection between the two, 
though after the fusion of the education department and the science 
and art department into a single Board of Education, steps were 
taken in 1901 to secure some connection between the two groups 
of schools. The Education Act of 1902 which placed the responsi- 
bility for both elementary schools and schools for “further educa- 
tion” on the county and county borough authorities made it possi- 
ble to organize continuation schools and to fix their position in 
schemes of education. 

When pupils leave full time day education and commence work, 
provision is now generally made for them to continue their educa- 
tion in the evenings: the courses of instruction usually require 
attendance at school for two hours on three evenings a week from 
September until Easter. For boys who are in industrial occupa- 
tions, instruction is usually given in mathematics, technical draw- 
ing or workshop practice, science and English. For those in com- 
mercial occupations, the instruction includes English and arith- 
metic, together with subjects of a more vocational character. 
For those not needing vocational instruction or for whom organ- 
ized courses may not be suitable, instruction is provided which 
is designed to create interest and stimulate intellectual enthusiasm. 
Since the World War, the increase in the demand for adult educa- 
tion has continued in remarkable fashion. 

'During the year 1926-27 — the latest period for which statistics 
I are available — ^there were 727,650 students (18-5 per 1,000) in 
England and Wales in attendance at evening technical courses; 
of these 389,813 were men and boys and 337,837 women and 
girls. In the day continuation courses, 23,884 boys and girls (6 per 
10,000) were in attendance. 

Act of 1918 . — ^The Education Act of 1918 (since included in 
the Education Act 1921) laid upon local authorities for higher edu- 
cation the duty of establishing and maintaining day continuation 
schools in which suitable courses of general instruction (up to 16) 
and with a vocational bias (from 16 to 18) were to be provided for 
all “young persons”; attendance was to be compulsory and free. 

Some of the smaller as well as some of the larger L.E.A.’s 
(Local education authorities) decided to exercise their powers at 
once and proceeded to establish day continuation schools : accord- 
ingly in 1921-22 there were in the country 122 of these schools 
with 95,530 pupils. During the next year all the authorities except 
Rugby closed their compulsory schools, mainly owing to the finan- 
cial crisis through which the country was passing at that time. 
Moreover, an important administrative difficulty had not been 
fully appreciated, though it had been foreseen, viz.: — ^the “ap- 
pointed day” for the operation of the continuation school clauses 
was not fixed, L.E.A.’s were allowed to fix their own “appointed 
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days”; and, in consequence, the enforcement of the Act created 
ob\dous unfairness between the juveniles living in an area where 
the Act was in operation, and juveniles in a contiguous area which 
had decided not to establish compulsory day continuation schools; 
also, the small employer who had a very limited number of junior 
employees was handicapped by the witfadraw^ai of his assistants 
during working hours more heavily than the big employers who had 
large staffs of juniors. 

The compulsory schools were, however, open for long enough 
to reveal that there %vas a real demand among certain classes for 
the continued education of their children, and some L.E.A.’s 
opened voluntary schools in order to meet it. It was significant 
also that within a short time of the closing of the compulsory 
schools it was found to be necessary to open unemplo>Tnent edu- 
cational centres throughout the country for juveniles who were in 
receipt of the out-of-work donation. Proprietary schools and col- 
leges also increased in number and enrolments. 

The VJ)X. Schools. — ^The voluntary day continuation schools 
supply the needs chiefly of two types of juveniles: — (a) those 
whose parents cannot afford to pay school fees but are able to 
maintain their children while they are receiving a training designed 
to enable juveniles to escape ‘‘blind alley” occupations; (d) those 
who have the opportunity or “earning and learning” at the same 
time. The numbers of students provided by these two categories 
are relatively small at present, though persistent. There remains 
the type of juvenile who regards organized education as finished 
when the wage-earning period commences and moreover does not 
enter a club, church or social organization of any kind; the Educa- 
tion Act of igi8 brought these juveniles under continuous educa- 
tional control until they reached r8 years; at the present time 
they are free and a potential menace to progress. 

In London an endeavour has been made to entice these juveniles 
(who incidentally are in danger of permanent blind alley occupa- 
tion) into a special type of evening institute where the instruction 
is just that which makes an appeal to boys whose daily occupa- 
tions are of a routine or repetitive kind. The subjects offered in 
these institutes are mainly practical, e.g., woodwork, metal work, 
boot-repairing, hobbies, physical exercises and boxing, drawing 
and painting; the amenities of club life are also available. Similar 
provision has been made for the corresponding type of girls in the 
(free) Women’s Evening Institutes. 

There has been a very marked tendency in recent years to in- 
crease and widen the scope of the teaching in the evening schools, 
this applies to both vocational and non-vocational instruction; the 
former has been greatly encouraged by various well-known exam- 
ining bodies while the latter has received invaluable support from 
the L.E.A.’s and the adult education movement which has suc- 
ceeded, especially since the war, in reaching types of students who 
have hitherto shown little desire to pursue any form of cultural 
study. 

Co-operation with Employers and Outside Bodies. — ^Em- 
ployers are now attaching more importance to “further education” 
and are either co-operating effectively with the L.E.A.’s or main- 
taining their own works schools and classes; this co-operation is 
no longer confined to the better known occupations (e.g, engi- 
neering, building, commerce, printing, etc.) but is being extended 
to such occupations as the distributing and outfitting trades, gro- 
cery and meat trades, laundries, milk shops, etc. The readiness 
with which employers are prepared to serve on advisory and con- 
sultative education committees is also indicative of an awakened 
interest. Co-operation between L.E.A.’s and the Boy Scouts' asso- 
ciation, Girl Guides, Church Lads’ Brigade, Juvenile advisory com- 
mittees, Juvenile organization committees, Toe H, and organiza- 
tions of this kind is doing much to ensure that the work begun in 
the day elementary schools is carried to a more profitable stage in 
the day continuation and evening schools, and eventually into the 
polytechnics, higher commercial schools and schools of art. 

The aim of “further education” at the present time is to make 
a provision which recognizes the facts that hours of labour are not 
so long as formerly and that the work itself has become more 
tedious and monotonous owing to improvements in mechanical 
methods and appliances. The general tendency therefore is in the 


direction of securing that form of co-operation between employer- 
social agencies and educational bodies by which the increasei 
leisure time of the workers may be occupied more happily and, a 
the same time, technical sldll in daily occupations so developed a 
to improve the workers’ own economic position pari passu wit! 
the industry in which they are engaged. (B. I.) 

UNITED STATES 

In the United States continuation (or compulsory part-time;; 
schools are found in more than half the States, the age of requirec 
attendance reaching 17 or i8 in several States, as New York, Cal- 
ifornia, and Wisconsin. Generally, however, four to six hours of 
daytime attendance per week are required for all employed young 
persons between 14 and 16 years of age. 

The first State to establish compulsory continuation schools was 
Wisconsin (1909). Before 1915 Massachusetts and New York had 
enacted legislation permitting any community to require such at- 
tendance. Ail other State legislation has been enacted since 1915, 
and its application very generally is State-wide, leaving no option 
to local areas. 

American interest in continuation schools derives from several 
sources. As far back as the middle of the 19th century the decay 
of apprenticeship as a means of superior technical training led 
to the foundation of “Mechanics’ Institutes” in many cities. 
These inspired the extensive establishment of public evening 
classes, especially in industrial centres. But evening classes, 
valuable as they might, be for young adults, seemed poorly adapted 
for juvenile workers. 

Investigations made in Massachusetts (1905), New York (1919) 
and elsewhere very generally indicated : (a) excessive withdrawal 
from schools of poorly equipped juvenile workers between 14 and 
16 years of age; {h) unsuitability of evening classes for their 
needs, and (r) possibilities of either full-time or part-time train- 
ing, for industrial pursuits or for still much needed general edu- 
cation of part-time day attendants. The successful examples of 
Bavaria, Saxony, Baden and Scotland in providing such schools 
were carefully studied. The passage of the (English) Education 
Act of 1918 served as an additional stimulus. 

Continuation schools are generally administered by city and 
town school authorities, but with fairly close State and some 
Federal supervision because of the fact that relalivclj’- large pro- 
portions of their support derive, not from local funds, but from 
State and (under the Smith-Hughes Act) Federal sources. A few 
cities (notably Boston, Milwaukee, New York and Newark) have 
establishea central schools exclusively for continuation-school 
pupils. In some cases classes are maintained in commercial or in- 
dustrial establishments employing large numbers of workers within 
the required attendance age. 

The difficulty of providing competent teachers for continuation 
schools has heretofore prevented the public from having anything 
like a full realization of their possible benefits. Classes or groups 
formed in continuation schools are necessarily more heterogeneous 
than are classes in ordinary public schools. Each teacher must 
meet from 150 to 300 pupils per week, with a consequent disper- 
sion of personal contact and impairment of understanding. Theo- 
retically, at any rate, the subjects taught should be very differently 
organized from subjects of similar names in ordinary public 
schools. 

The problems of appropriate curricula have been found still 
more complicated. Doubtless many of the earlier supporters of 
compulsory part-time schools believed that these schools would 
solve the problems of vocational training. In practice they have 
done so only in a limited number of instances. On the other 
hand, at best these schools have been found very efficacious in 
making more real and significant/ such kinds of general education 
as pupils had already had, and also in keeping them in touch with 
school procedures in such ways that many have returned to full- 
time schools. 

Authorities still differ as to the actual educational functions that 
should be made the primary objectives of continuation schools. 
One group favours a considerable range of studies, even though 
profound learning is not practicable within the limits of the time 
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available. Another group favours concentration on the part of in- 
dividual pupils according to bent, outside employment, prospects 
and the like. In the meantime, minority groups of dissatisfied em- 
ployers or parents in certain States have made many attempts to 
repeal the legislation establishing continuation schools. In prac- 
tically no instance have these attempts succeeded. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that continuation school education has finally 
been adopted as an integral and important part of the American 
public-school system. 

Bibliography. — A. L. Jones, The Continuation School in the United 
States, U.S. Bur. of Educ. Bull. No. i of 1907; A. L. Hall-Quest, The 
University Afield (1926) ; 0 . D. Evans, Educational OpporUenities for 
Young Workers (1926) ; Dept, of Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education (1922-24) Bull. 1926, No. 23, Wash.; 
U.S. Senate Document No. Q36. (D. Sn ) 

CONTINUED FRACTIONS. An expression of the form 

j- is called a continued fraction. Such a fraction 

o±-^ 

may terminate or be continued to infinity. The English no- 
tation for such a fraction, which will be used throughout this 

-1 . ^ / 

article, is x*" 1 — 1 ~ ' * 

c ± c ± 

b\± d\± j\ 


The continental notation is 


ai r-‘ 


U 


. . , , which is perhaps the better of the two, for 


the ambiguity should be assigned to the numerators of the so- 
b d 

called partial quotients * > - , . . . not to the denominators, in 


Regular Continued Fractions. — The type of continued frac- 
tion of most practical interest and importance is the simple or 
regular continued Jr act ion, which is the fraction of the type 

+ ir 1 . "T , ‘ ■ where hi, bzj. . . are all positive integers. 

Oi + 62 + b-i+ 

Any positive number less than unity can be represented in this 
form, and any number whatever, positive or negative, not an 

integer, can be represented in the form ^0+ 7- , r 1 * ’ * ’ where 

bi -f- 

bu &2i . . . , called the partial quotients, arc positive integers and 
60 is either zero or an integer, positive or negative. For a positive 
number N, greater than unity, ^0 is the integral part of N\ for 
a negative number —AT, bo is — (i+i), where h is the integral 
part of iY. The process of converting a positive number x/y 
into a regular continued fraction is effectively that of finding the 
greatest common measure of two numbers, so that the repre- 
sentation is unique, with an exception to be presently mentioned, 
and the fraction terminates if the number is rational. If the 
number is irrational the fraction is infinite; and, conversely, a 
finite regular continued fraction is a rational number and an 
infinite continued fraction represents an irrational number. 

The exception to the unique representation is the following. 
In converting a rational number into a finite continued fraction 

&0+ -r I " * I we should naturally stop at a term where 

I 'I bn bji 

bn v/as greater than unity. We might however write this 

I I rr,, 1 . 13 I I I 

term as , — Thus we could write — as - , - , - or 

br,-i + I 17 I + 3 + 4. 


order to bring all cases under the same general treatment. 
If we form from a continued fraction 


I I I I 

1+3 + 3 + 


so that a rational number can be converted into 


r , £l £2 £3 On 

+ + + ■■■ + 6»+ ■■■’ 

terminated or infinite, the succession of terminated continued 

fractions ao, ao+ r > ao+ 7^ • and evaluate these in the 

bi 01+ 62 

forms ^ —?•••> then — is said to be a convergent to the 

I/O i/i ^2 qn 

continued fraction /. We have po^aoj pi^bi ao+ai, 

p^ — aobihi+aib^+aoa’Zi ... qo=^, = = - - 

and it is easily proved by induction that we have 

Pn— bnpn-l-{‘(tnPTi^ 2 f (/'n-2, 

a result established by Wallis (q.v.). 

It should be noticed that in using these relations the fraction 
pn/(In niust not be reduced. Thus in the continued fraction 

2 I j 

1+ ” — , - • • ' j the third convergent must be taken to be 

3 4-1 + 2-1- 

6/4 not 3/2. Actually pn and i/n, regarded as functions of the 
independent variables ao, Hi, 112 . . . On, 61, 62,. . . bn cannot be 
resolved into factors. In the general fraction, where a minus 
sign replaces a plus sign, we have the relations 

pn “ bn Pn-^l On Pn-^i} Qn bn On 2 


corresponding to such a term as 



The fraction — “ • • - can be regarded as the general type 

bi + bt+ 

(ix Q2 

of a continued fraction, for the fraction ao+ 7” , T i ‘ 

bx + &2+ 

X I ax 02 

brought tc this type by writing 
In the general type we have always 


a result easily proved by induction. 


a simple continued fraction having an odd or even number of 
partial quotients, whichever we please. 

For a regular continued fraction wc have pnQn-^i—pn-^iqn— (“ i)"", 
so that every convergent is a fraction in its lowest terms. 
Every odd convergent is greater than the succeeding even con- 
vergent. The odd convergents steadily decrease and the even 
convergents steadily increase. Each odd convergent is greater 
than the succeeding even convergent and the value of the frac- 
tion lies between that of any two consecutive convergents. The 
values of pn and qn each increase steadily without limit unless 
the fraction terminates. It follows that every infinite continued 
fraction of this type determines a definite irrational number ly- 
ing in value between any odd convergent and the succeeding or 
preceding even convergent. Every convergent pjqit. is a better 
approximation to/, the value of the fraction, than any preceding 
convergent and also than any rational fraction whose denomi- 
nator is less than qn> The difference between pn/ qn and / is less 
than i/qnqn+i which is less than i/qi^ If the difference between 
/ and a fraction F/Q is less than 1/2 Q®, then P/Q must be a con- 
vergent to the continued fraction into which / can be converted. 
This is also true if the difference between P® and is less than 
/. Of two consecutive convergents to a regular continued frac- 
tion, /, at least one, p/g^ differs from / by less than 1/2 and of 
three consecutive convergents at least one, p/q, differs from / by 
less than x/Vsi?®. The very difficult problem of determining 
whether it is possible or not to find approximations to an irra- 
tional number x of the form p/q^ where p and q arc integers, 
such that the difference between p/q and x is less than 
where k is an assigned number, depends upon continued frac- 
tions. It has been shown that, if /i<3, there arc an infinite num- 
ber of such approximations unless a; is a quadratic surd of a 
certain type. Some recent work on this subject is given by 
J. H. Grace {London Math. Soc, Proc., voL 17) and P. J. Hea- 
wood {ibid.f vol. 20)* A result of some interest that is estab- 
lished by means of continued fractions far more easily is that, 
if X and y arc any two numbers whose ratio is irrational, and a 
is any assigned number, then an infinite succession of pairs of 
positive integers m and n can be found such that mx-^ny differs 
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from a by less than any arbitrarily assigned small positive 
number €. 

Since any convergent pfq to the regular continued fraction 
into which a number a: may be converted differs from x by less 
than i/g-, and is a better approximation than any fraction whose 
denominator is not greater than we can in this way find rational 
numbers which are approximations to any given number of any 
degree of accuracy that we require, but it ma}^ happen that the 
actual convergent found has an inconveniently large denomi- 
nator. The problem of finding the best approximation to a 
number x in the form of a rational fraction whose denominator 
docs not exceed a given number D can be solved as follows. 
Let pn-i/qn-i and pn-^^lqn--^ be two consecutive convergents to 
the fraction representing x and let pn — KPn-i+pn-2- Then the 
fractions of the sequence 

Pn^2 pn-2 + pn-l pn,-2-{- 2pn-.l ^ ^ ^ pn-2+hnPn-l 

Q71—2 3 n— 1 Qn—^~\~^qn—l 5 n— $n— 1 

are increasing or decreasing according as « is odd or even. They 
are called intermediate or auxiliary convergents. If we take the 
partial quotients of odd order with their intermediate convergents, 
•wherever the partial coefficients differ from unity, and form the 

sequence -» • • • ^ and also the partial 

I Qi qs qn—i Qn 

quotients of even order with their intermediates, and form the se- 
quence • • • then [the members of the 

o q2 Qa qn-i 

first sequence are steadily increasing and the members of the sec- 
ond sequence are steadily decreasing, both sequences tending to x 
as a limit, x lying between every two consecutive members of 
either sequence; also no rational number with a denominator less 
than that of the second member of the pair can be inserted 
betwx'cn them. If then we take that member of either sequence 
whose denominator is not greater than D and nearest to it, we 
have the best approximation of the kind required. 

A simple application of continued fractions is to find solutions 
in integers of the indeterminate equation ax± hy—c, where a and 
h are integers prime to each other and c is an integer. If we con- 
vert a/h into a continued fraction with an even number of terms 
and p/q is its penultimate convergent, = so that solu- 

tions of the equation are furnished by x—cq+U, y—ep'^at, 
where t is any integer. Other interesting applications of con- 
tinued fractions are to prove that any divisor of a number of 
any of the forms ar+h^, ^^+26-, a^+36‘^3 where a and h are 
mutually prime integers, is of the same form, and also not 
merely to prove that any prime number of the form 4n+i can 
be represented as the sum of two squares in at least one way, 
but to obtain these representations explicitly. 

Regular Recurring Fractions, — A very important type of 
the infinite regular continued fraction is the recurring continiied 
fraction. In this type the partial quotients recur in a cycle, if 
not at once, at least after some fixed term. If a quadratic surd 
of the form (P+Vi 2 )/ 0 , where P, Q and R are integers and R is 
not a perfect square, is converted into a continued fraction, the 
fraction will be of this type. Here R is essentially positive, P 
and Q may be positive or negative. A quadratic surd of the form 
(P—^R)/Q is the reciprocal of Q{P+^IR) (P^— P) and there- 
fore can be converted into a continued fraction of the same 
form. If however (P'-VP)/Q is negative, we must first write 
it in the form A -t- {P'—^R)/Qy where A is a negative integer 
and {P'-"ylR)/Q is positive, which is always possible, and con- 
vert {P‘ —^R)JQ into a continued fraction. 

A recurring continued fraction is said to be pure when all the 
quotients recur, mixed when there is a non-recurring part. The 
value of a pure recurring fraction is always of the form 
(P-|-VP)/Q, being the positive solution of the equation 
JXJ=( 3 ci^n + i>n-i)/(a?«n + 5'n-i), whcrc pn/qn and pn^\lqn-~i are the 
last and penultimate convergents of the terminated fraction 
formed by the cycle of recurring quotients. It follows imme- 
diately that the value of a mixed recurring fraction is of the form 
(P± VP)/Q. Two conjugate surds have the same cyclic part in 


their development. The continued fraction corresponding tc 
surd of the form VP/Q, where R>Q^ has a particular form. 


I I 

is of the form 6 + 7- , r" , 
0 i + 02-r 


• • • • j the rccurri 

+ bn + 2b + 

quotients being &i, ^2, ■ • • K ^b and possessing the propc] 
hi^bn,b2 = bn^ijb3 = bn-2y ^tc. The convergents possess t 
property that QpJ-qJR/Q=={-i)^Mn, where Mn is one oJ 
recurring cycle of integers. If p/q is the convergent correspor 
ing to the last partial quotient of a cycle, and p'/q' the prcccdi 
convergent, then q''^R/Q--p'^=±i, the upper or lower si 
being taken according as p/ q is an even or odd convergent. Th( 
properties of the recurring continued fraction lead to the soi 
tic ns, when they exist, of the Diophantinc equation x- — Ny " = i 
where x, y, iV, a are integers and N is not a perfect squa 
(The particular case of this equation, x---Ny-=J, is commor 
known as Pell's equation, though Pell’s connection with it 
simply that he published the solutions given by Erounckcr a 
Wallis. The equation itself was proposed by Fermat as a ch; 
lenge to the English mathematicians. The complete theory 
these equations was given by Lagrange.) The case of a>^ 
can be made to depend on that ot a < ViV', and in this ca 
x/y must be a convergent to the continued fraction whi 
is the development of ViV'. Since for every such converge 
pn^ — Nqn^ = ( — i) n, whcre Mn is one of a fixed cycle of numbci 

the equation is either not soluble at all or admits of an infmi 
number of solutions.^ In particular the equation x^—Ny^ — \ 
always soluble, x/y being a penultimate convergent to the su 
cessive or alternate periods of the fraction corresponding to Vi 
The equation has no solution if the number 

quotients in the period of the fraction is even. If the numb 
of quotients is odd, the solutions arc given by the pc'nultima 
convergents in the alternate periods of the fraction. If jr', y' 
a particular solution of iV'y“ = i, then another .solution 
Z, Y where Z 4 -FViV= (:r'+y'ViV)^, r being any integer. If p 
is a particular solution of iV’y^==a, sois px'+Nqy', ^y'+A^f/j 
and it may be shown that all possible solutions of both equiitioi 
arc of these forms. That the equation x"^ ~ Ny^^ — i raim< 
always be soluble is clear from the fact that N, being a fact< 
of x'^+i, must be the sum of the squares. It is not true howov 
that the equation is necessarily soluble if N is the sum of iw 
squares. The equation 31?^— 8 y‘‘*= — i is not soluble. In fart wil 
iV = 8 , the only soluble equations arc x^—^y^^ — 

Applications to Irrational Numbers. — Some other applici 
tions to irrational numbers may be mentioned. If two irrationals 
and y are connected by ^ relation of ’the form x= {ay+h)/(cy+<I 
where a, 6 , c, d are integers, such that ad — &c=± i, then in tl 
developments of x and y as regular continued fractions ll 
partial quotients, after some fixed terra, of one must coinci( 
with the partial quotients, after some fixed term, of the othe 
In particular, if 


then -*= -(6o+i)+ - VI j_ 

i + bi-i + b2+b'^+ 


for bi> 


and 


— — (&o+i)+- 


^ £ 

bzA" bi-\~ ' 


for bi ~ ] 


If x=bQ+ 7" , r- 1 ’ ‘ arbitrarily chosen numbe 

Ol T- 02’T 

Uj an index v can be found such that bvj^\>ql, py/qv being th 
convergent corresponding to by, then the irrational number .t i 
transcendental; that is, it cannot be the root of an algebrui 
equation with rational coefficients. 

Genetal Continued Fractions.— The general continued frac 
tion differs in many respects from the regular continued fraction 
In particular, the representation of a number as such a fractioj 
is not unique, the value of an infinite continued fraction is no 
neceparily irrational, nor do its convergents necessarily tend t< 
a finite limit. For example, it is easily verified that the nth con 
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vergents to the continued fractions j 

III , T II ! 

— - - • • • and r 

2—2 — 2— 2 COS^— 2 COS0— 2COS0 — 

are n/in+i) and sin nd/^\x\{}i+ i)e respectively. The con- 
vergents of the first fraction tend to the rational limit unity, 
the convergents of the second tend to no definite limit. The 
functions pn and qn, the numerators and denominators of the 

nth convergent to the fraction r . * • • ? are algebraic 

bi+b2+ 

integral functions of Oi, . . an, 6i, hi ... bn. They are 
called cumuUuiLs or continuants and can be studied as integral 
algebraic functions. It is also possible to exhibit pn and </» as 
determinants and their properties can be derived from the 
properties of determinants. The determination of pn and Qn do- j 
pends on the solution of the difference equation iin=bniin~i-\-an, \ 
which may sometimes be solved by the methods of the Cal- | 
cuius of Differences {q.v.). In particular, if bn=b and Qn^a 
always, iin is of the form where a and arc the roots 

of the quadratic x^ = ax+b and A and B are constants deter- 
mined by the values of Uq and ui. If the fraction is recurring, 

^ On ^ 02 On Qi 

^ b\+ 62 + -{-bn 4 -^ 1 + ^^ 2 + + + 61 + * * ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Vr denotes the ;lh convergent, we have Vr+n^T * * ‘ 

bi+ + bn+Vr 

leading to a relation of the form Avn+r't^rr^-Bvn+r+Cvr-i-D^Oj 
where A, B, C, D arc constants, a standard type of soluble differ- 
ence equation, liy the use of this solution we could determine 
any convergent of a recurring fraction with non-recurring ele- 
ments at the beginning. As an instance of a fraction that can be 

I 32 ^2 

evaluated, consider Brouncker’s fraction, 

I -j- 2 + 2 + 2-1- 

We have Wn — 2Z/n-i+(2;i — if '^h — pn or </«. This relation 

may be written as = (2-;^— 1) 2 n— 1 

whence 

Pn~i 3 n+i)pn-i- (2n-i){2n-s) ... sipispi) 

= —{211—1} {211— s) ... 3-1 

</„— + — l)f2M-3) ... 3(?2-3 ?i)=0, 

from which wc easily find that the »th convergent is the sum of 

III 

the first n terms of the series i ! 1 > Gregory's 

3 5 7 

series for Jtt. Hence the value of the fraction is Itt. 

The question of the convergence of the general continued 
fraction is a matter of great difiiculty, except in the case in which 
all the elements arc positive. 

The fraction f>o+ r . r i * can be converted into 
bi -f 62+ 

7 4- JL =1 -1 

^ 4 " ( 1*2 4 “ da-f" 

where di^ hi f ai, d2—a\h 2 / cl^s, dz^ a2bz/aiaz ate. If all the 
elements are positive the necessary and sufficient condition 
that the fraction should be convergent is that the series 
diA-d2+dz+ . . . should be divergent. 

'fhcrc arc no general conditions, both necessary and sufficient, 
for the convergence of continued fractions whose terms may be 
negative or complex, and sufficient conditions are not of a simple 
kind. One case may be mentioned. The continued fraction 

^ ^ • j where an and hn are positive, is convergent if, 

bi — 02 — 63 — 

for all values of n, bn is greater than or equal to 
On the question of the irrationality of such fractions we have 
two simple theorems, namely, that the infinite continued frac- 
tion 7^ , » where an and bn are always positive, converges 

h 4- &24- 

to an irrational number if bn is never less than The infinite 


continued fraction— 7- • • • converges to an irrational num- 

bi — 02 — 

her if hn is never less than an4-i and is infinitely often less than 
And- 1. These conditions, though sufficient, are not necessary. 

A type of fraction which has some analogies with the regular 
fraction is the semi-regular fraction. A fraction is said to be 
semi-regular when fl7i = 4:i, bn is a positive integer, &,i4-^n+i is 
not less than i, the last denominator exceeds 1 if the fraction 
terminates, and bn+On+i is not less than 2 infinitely often if the 
fraction is infinite. A real number x can be expressed in one way 
only as a semi- regular fraction, in which the + determination 
of the ambiguities of the successive a's is specified. The fraction 
terminates if x is rational and is infinite if x is irrational. A pe- 
riodic semi-regular fraction is a quadratic surd. A semi-regular 
fraction can always be converted into a regular fraction. 

Conversion of Series into Continued Fractions. — con- 
tinued fraction can be found, whose convergents are the elements 
of any assigned sequence of numbers. In particular, if we take 
the sequence ui, ih+iH, •.* 4- 2^24“ 4“2^n, and take 

^n=i2i4- .. . 4-«n, we have 

pn — (l 4"'2^n/22n— 1 Pn—'i'On/an—l'i 
qn = (l + lln/ Un-l)qn-l — qn-.iUn! Un^U 
SO that, if we form the fraction, whose nth. partial quotient is 
— z^nA^-i/Ci4-«n/«n-i) and adjust the first term to give pi = th, 
P2=ih-\-U2, gi=i, 92 = 1, this fraction will be such a fraction. 
It can be simplified into the form 

^ U 2 U\U 2 Un-\Un 

I — U1+U2 — Ih+Uz— ~ %in-.l + Un’- 

a result given first by Euler. 

A problem of a different character is the representation of an 
infinite scries of the form aQ-{-aix-{-a2X^+ • • . as a continued 


fraction of the form — — — • • • > where ao,ai,a2 ... are 

I — I — I — 

independent oC x. The formal expressions for ao, 0:2 .. . in 
terms of oq, ai, . . . by means of determinants have been given 
by T. Muir {Edinburgh Trans. ^ vol. 27), There remains always, 
of course, the question of convergence to be considered. Some 
particular cases were known in the 18th century; for example, 

it Fin,x)^i.-\-x/{i\ y-{-n)'\-x^/{2\ y-h'U 74-7z4~i)4- then 


r(i, *)/r(o,x)=l -J- 

T + T+i + 7+2 + 
In particular wc can deduce that 


+ 7 +» + 


ln.n — 

1-3- -2/i+i- ''' 14-3 + 

From these wc can show that tt, r® and any rational power of e 
arc irrational, results given in the i8th century by the German 
mathematician Lambert. An extension of these results to the 
ratio of two hypergeometric series has been given by Gauss. 

Applications of this type of continued fraction have been made 
to definite integrals. For example 


• and tan h.T = - . — , - 

14-3 + 


XC'^*' ^ ^ ^ 2 X 2 X 

1+xt i4-i4’x4“iHri4“i4” 


a result obtained 


by Euler. Under certain conditions, definite integrals of the form 
rb 

I called Stciltje’s integrals, can be represented by 

/ z-tx 


convergent continued Jractio 7 is of the form — ^ iT-h 

Any further discussion is beyond the scope of this article but a 
good idea of the principle can be found in a paper by L. J. Rogers 
in vol. 4 of the London Mathematical Society's Proceedings. 

Bibliography. — O. Perron, Die Lehre von dem Ketien-^briicken 
(1913) is complete on both the arithmetic and the function-theory 
sides. The arithmetic side is dealt with in most treatises on afeebra, 
very thoroughly in G. Chiystal, Algebra and in great detail in J. A, 
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Serret, Coiirs Algebra. Full details of the history and development 
can be found in the Encyclopaedie der maihcmatischc Wissenschdjten 
(Leipzig in progress) or in the French edition of the same work 
(Tome I., vol. L, pp. 282-317). (A. E. J.) 

CONTINUITY. Let f(.v) be a function of a; defined in a 
domain D, where D is either an interval for a real variable x or 
a region for a complex variable x; and let x=a be a point of D 
so that f(c 7 ) is a defined value of i{x). Then f(:«) is said to be 
continuous at the point a if it is true that, for every positive 
number 7 } however small, there exists a positive number d de- 
pendent on ri such that f(a+^?)— f(fl) is numerically less 
than 77 for all values of 7? numerically less than 5 , and such that 
a + 7 ] belongs to D. By employing the notion of limit (^ee Limit) 
this definition may be stated more briefly as follows: If x = a is 
a point of the domain D of definition of f(.r) so that f(a) is a 
defined value of fLr; and if the limit of f(:!c), as x approaches a 
in Df exists and is f((2), then i(x) is said to be continuous at a. 

If i{x) is continuous at each point of D then f(ii;) is said to 
be continuous throughout D. The number 8 which appears in 
the first form of the definition may change with a change of a 
as W'ell as with a change of 77. If f(jc) is such that 8 can be 
taken independent of a and dependent only on 77, then f(j?) is 
said to be uniformly continuous in D. A function which is 
continuous in a closed domain D is also uniformly continuous in 
D; but this proposition does not hold for an open domain. A 
real-valued function which is continuous in a closed interval has 
a greatest value and a least value which are actually attained 
in the interval, and there is at least one point in the interval at 
which the function takes any given value between its greatest 
and its least value. 

The term geometric continuity is used for a concept which arises 
in projective geometry in introducing elements at infinity (see 
Geometry). 

See E. W, Hobson, Theory of Functions of a Real Variable, vol. i. 
(third edition, 1927) and vol. ii. (second edition, 1926). (K. D. 0 \.) 

CONTINUO, otherwise BASSO CONTINUO; see Fig- 
ured Bass. 

CONTINUOUS VOYAGE: see Neutrality. 

CONTINUOUS WAVES, in radio communication, alternat- 
ing electric waves in space, of constant amplitude and frequency. 
They are produced by certain types of radio transmitting sets, the 
waves being made the “carrier’' of the desired intelligence by mod- 
ulating them by an appropriate method. 

CONTOUR, CONTOUR LINE, a line drawn upon a map 
through all the points upon the surface represented that are of 
equal height above sea-level. The V 7 ord is French and means gen- 
erally “outline," from the Med. Lat. coiitor^iarej to round off. 
The points mentioned lie upon a horizontal plane at a given eleva- 
tion passing through the land shown on the map, and the contour 
line is the intersection of that horizontal plane with the surface 
of the ground. The contour Kne of 0 , or datum level, is the 
coastal boundary of any land form. If the sea be imagined as ris- 
ing 1 00ft. a new coastline with bays and estuaries indented in the 
valleys would appear at the new sca-level. If the sea sank again 
to its former level the looft. contour would be represented by the 
beach mark made when the sea was looft. higher. If instead of 
receding the sea rose continuously at looft. per day a series of 
levels looft. above one another would be marked daily upon the 
land until at last the highest mountain peaks appeared as islands 
less than looft. high. A record of this series of advances marked 
upon a flat map of the original country would give a series of 
contour lines at looft. intervals. Contour lines of this character, 
at varying intervals according to the scale of the map, are marked 
on most maps that indicate topographical features. 

CONTRABAND, a term denoting commodities the import 
or export of which is prohibited by law. With the development 
of neutrality (q.v.) it was extended to those commodities which 
the subjects of neutral States were forbidden to supply to bellig- 
erents. These became known as “contraband of war.” Under the 
British system contraband has been defined as “neutral property 
found on board ship either on the high seas, or in the territorial 
waters of either belligerent, which is by nature capable of being 
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used to assist in, and is on its way to assist in, the naval or mili- 
tary operations of the enemy” (see Pari. Pap. 1909 [Cd. 4 . 5 54 j 
p. 3). Speaking on this point in the House of Commons as long 
ago as I So I Sir William Grant, then solicitor general, declared 
that the distinction of contraband was artificial; there was no 
such distinction; ail articles designed for and conducive to the 
advantage of the enemy were inadmissible to be freely conveyed 
and therefore contraband. Nevertheless, a distinction was drawn 
by Great Britain, adopting the classification propounded by Gro- 
tius, viz.: — (i) absolute contraband, i.e., articles primarily 
adapted and used for purposes of war, e.g., arms, ammunition and 
materials for making the same, articles of military equipment, 
military and naval stores and the like; (2) conditional and occa- 
sional contraband, i.e., articles ayicipitis usus, capable of use in 
peace or war, e.g.j provisions, money, railway and transport ma- 
terial, horses, hay, hemp and the like; such articles were only 
to be liable to seizure and condemnation if shown to be destined 
for the naval or military forces of the enemy or for a place of 
naval or military equipment belonging to or occupied by him. In 
declarations notifying neutrals, the Crown was entitled to extend 
or reduce the lists of both absolute and conditional contraband, 
subject to any restriction by treaty or international law. 

The harshness of the doctrine of conditional contraband was 
in practice mitigated by the British practice of pre-emption. 

With this view the United States and Japan substantially 
agreed. Continental opinion, on the other hand, was opposed to 
the doctrine of conditional contraband and sought to restrict 
contraband to articles of immediate warlike use. In practice, how- 
ever, many Continental Powers when belligerents enforced rules 
of contraband even more severe than those under the British 
system. France, for instance, in her war with China in 18S5 de- 
clared rice bound for ports north of Canton absolute contraband 
although Great Britain refused to recognize this unless the rice 
was destined to a place of naval or military equipment (see Pari. 
Pap. 1885 [Cd. 4,359]). Spain in the Spanish-American War of 
1898 claimed to include anything which the Government might 
determine as contraband; whilst Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904 declared foodstuffs, fuel and raw cotton to be abso- 
lute contraband whether bound for a military destination or not 
(see Pari. Pap. 1900 [Cd. 2,348]). Seizures under this declara- 
tion aroused strong remonstrances from both Great Britain and 
the United States which led to some revision whereby articles 
unless consigned to the belligerent Government or its administra- 
tion, or to its armed forces, fortresses or naval ports, or con- 
signed to agents or contractors for the naval or military authori- 
ties, were exempt from capture. 

In consequence of these differences of opinion and of practice, 
not only between different States but also in the practice of the 
same State at different times, according to whether it was neutral 
or belligerent, an attempt, which proved abortive, was made at 
i The Hague Peace Conference of 1907 to settle the vexed dis- 
tinction between absolute and conditional contraband. Ultimately 
I at the London Conference of igoS-og after much discussion and 
; many compromises an agreement found expression in the Dec- 
I laration of London. Three lists of articles were drawn up. By 
I Art. 23 the articles therein described, viz., articles exclusively 
used in war, such as arms, etc., and some articles also used in 
peace, such as horses, might without notice be treated as absolute 
contraband. By Art. 23 articles exclusively used in war might 
be added to this list by declaration followed by notification to the 
Powers. By Art. 24 articles ancipitis usus, such as foodstuffs, 
fodder, clothing, money, vehicles, vessels, railway material, air- 
craft, fuel, powder and explosives not specially prepared for use 
in war, barbed wire, horseshoes, harness, field-glasses and nautical 
instruments, might be treated as conditional contraband if shown 
to be destined to (i) the armed forces of the enemy, or (2) a 
Government department, i.e., either to enemy officials or to a 
contractor in the enemy territory who notoriously supplies arti- 
cles of this kind to the enemy, or (3) to a fortified place belong- 
ing to the enemy or to any other place serving as a base of 
operations. The latter phrase was, as Pitt CobbeLt suggested it 
might be, interpreted by Germany in the World War to mean “a 
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base of supply.” By Arts. 33 and 36 where a belligerent had no 
seaboard, conditional contraband was liable to capture even though 
bound for a neutral port, if shown to be destined for the use of 
the armed forces or of a Government department. With this ex- 
ception “the doctrine of continuous voyage’^ was wholly ex- 
cluded in the case of conditional contraband, although by Art. 
30 absolute contraband was liable to capture if destined to the 
territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy or his aimed 
forces, and this whether directly or by transhipment or by sub- 
sequent land transport. By Art. 27 articles not susceptible of use 
in war might not be declared contraband of war, and by Arts. 2S 
and 29 the articles therein described might not be declared con- 
traband of war, including raw cotton, wool, silk, jute, flax, hemp 
and other raw materials of the textile industries and yarns of 
the same, rubber, metallic ores, paper, soap and articles serving 
exclusively to aid the sick and wounded. By Art. 37 a vessel 
carrying contraband with a hostile destination was liable to cap- 
ture and condemnation throughout the whole of her voyage, but 
by Art. 38 this liability ceased with the deposit of the goods. By 
Art. 39 the contraband itself was liable to condemnation, but by 
Art. 40 the vessel was only liable to condemnation if the contra- 
band amounted to more than one-half of the cargo. If the contra- 
band were less than one-half, the vessel by Art. 41 was only liable I 
to the costs and expenses incurred by the captor. By Art. 42 all 
other goods belonging to the owner of the contraband were liable 
to condemnation. Where the vessel was ignorant of the outbreak | 
of war or of some declaration adding to or altering the existing ' 
lists, Art. 43 gave the captor the right or pre-emption of such 
part of the cargo as was contraband. With some notable excep- 
tions these provisions were in substantial agreement with Anglo- 
American doctrines and practice. It was these exceptions which 
caused the House of Lords to refuse to ratify the Declaration. 
Nevertheless upon the outbreak of the World War the Declara- 
tion was adopted by all the belligerents, but with important modi- 
fications. As, however, the war progressed the list of conditional 
contraband became merged in that of absolute contraband and 
the “free list’’ practically disappeared. Germany was the first to 
declare cotton absolute contraband. Rubber was declared abso- 
lute contraband by Great Britain in Oct. 1914. Foodstuffs, how- 
ever, remained in the British and German lists as conditional 
contraband. But with the application of the doctrine of continu- 
ous voyage by the Allies, and the treatment of every Allied port 
by Germany as a base of supplies, continued adherence to this 
provision of the Declaration became impracticable. Accordingly 
by the British and French Orders of July 7, 1916, the Declara- 
tion was formally abandoned and all fommodities directly or 
indirectly of use to the enemy in the prosecution of the war 
were declared absolute contraband. Another innovation was the 
rejection by the British Prize Courts of the old rule which ex- 
cluded the captor’s evidence. Evidence “out of the ship’s mouth,” 
i.e.f the evidence supplied by the ship’s papers, was found in mod- 
ern conditions to be insufficient. In lieu of this it has been sug- 
gested that the system embodied in the treaty between Great 
Britain and Sweden of 1661, whereby the ship’s papers should be 
officially certified at the port of export, should be substituted. 
But whilst it would protect the normal trade of a neutral, it 
would also protect an abnormal trade. Belligerents cannot be 
expected to permit neutrals to carry on an abnormal trade which 
is of direct assistance to the enemy and helps to prolong the war. 
Just as neutrals are entitled to supply either belligerent with all 
commodities at their own risk, so either belligerent may prevent 
such commodities reaching the other by blockade and the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of continuous voyage. The right to declare 
any article of direct or indirect use to the enemy in the prosecu- 
tion of the war appears to some to be a naval weapon conferring 
upon a belligerent the right to starve the civilian population. It 
was so regarded by Germany, and the German jurist, Dr. Sieve- 
king, accepts the doctrine that the distress of the civil population 
is a legitimate and indeed the chief weapon of a modern belliger- 
ent. But it is conceived that the chief aim of Great Britain was 
not to starve the civilian population. It was a return to her old 
principle stated at the head of this article, viz., to prevent com- 
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modities which would be of use in the prosecution of the war 
from reaching the enemy. A belligerent will no more allow, for 
instance, jute and cotton from which high explosives may be 
manufactured to reach the enemy in the future than he allowed 
hemp and timber in the past. “In view of present conditions of 
both war and commerce,” writes the American Charles Cheney 
Hyde, “a belligerent should enjoy the right to intercept and con- 
demn all articles capable of assisting the enemy, even though con- 
signed to neutral territory, if shown to be ultimately destined by 
land or sea to the domain of the enemy, and that irrespective of 
the final destination of ships which bear them on their way 
towards an intervening port.” (H. H. L. B.) 

CONTRACEPTION: see Berth Control. 

CONTRACT, the legal term for a bargain or agreement; 
some writers, following the Indian Contract Act, confine the term 
to agreements enforceable by law: this, though not yet univer- 
sally adopted, seems an improvement. Enforcement of good faith 
in matters of bargain and promise is among the most important 
functions of legal justice. It might not be too much to say that, 
next after keeping the peace and securing property against vio- 
lence and fraud so that business may be possible, it is the most 
important. Yet we shall find that the importance of contract is 
developed comparatively late in the history of law. The common- 
wealth needs elaborate rules about contracts only when it is ad- 
vanced enough in civilization and trade to have an elaborate sys- 
tem of credit. The Roman law of the empire dealt with contract, 
indeed, in a fairly adequate manner, though it never had a com- 
plete or uniform theory; and the Roman law, as settled by Justin- 
ian, appears to have satisfied the Eastern empire long after the 
Western nations had begun to recast their institutions, and the 
traders of the Mediterranean had struck out a cosmopolitan body 
of rules and custom known as the Law Merchant, which claimed 
acceptance in the name neither of Justinian nor of the Church, 
but of universal reason. It was amply proved afterwards that the 
foundations of the Roman system were strong enough to carry the 
fabric of modern legislation. But the collapse of the Roman 
power in western Christendom threw society back into chaos. 

In this condition of legal ideas, which it would be absurd to 
call jurisprudence, the general duty of keeping faith is not recog- 
nized except as a matter of religious or social observance. Those 
who desire to be assured of anything that lies in promise must 
exact an oath, or a pledge, or personal sureties ; and even then the 
court of their people — in England the Hundred Court in the first 
instance — ^will do nothing for them in the first case, and not much 
in the two latter. Probably the settlement of a blood-feud, with 
provisions for the payment of the fine by instalments, was the 
nearest approach to a continuing contract, as we now understand 
the term, which the experience of Germanic antiquity could fur- 
nish. It is also probable that the performance of such undertak- 
ings, as it concerned the general peace, was at an early time re- 
garded as material to the commonweal; and that these covenants 
of peace, rather than the rudimentary selling and bartering of 
their day, first caused our Germanic ancestors to realize the im- 
portance of putting some promises at any rate under public sanc- 
tion, The history of the law, and even the present form of 
much law still common to almost all the English-speaking world, 
can be understood only when we bear in mind that our fore- 
fathers did not start from any general conception of the State’s 
duty to enforce private agreements, but, on the contrary, the 
State’s powers and functions in this regard were extended gradu- 
ally, unsystematically, and by shifts and devices of ingenious 
suitors and counsel, aided by judges, rather than by any direct 
provisions of princes and rulers. Money debts, it is true, were re- 
coverable from an early lime. But this was not because the debtor 
had promised to repay the loan; it was because the money was 
deemed still to belong to the creditor, as if the identical coins 
were merely in the debtor’s custody. The creditor sued to recover 
money, for centuries after the Norman Conquest, in exactly the 
same form which he would have used to demand possession of 
land; the action of debt closely resembled the “real actions,” and, 
like them, might be finally determined by a judicial combat; and 
I down to Blackstone’s time the creditor was said to have a prop- 
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erty in the debt — ^property which the debtor had “granted” him. 
Giving credit, in this way of thinking, is not reliance on the right 
to call hereafter for an act, the payment of so much current 
money or its equivalent, to be performed by the debtor, but 
merely suspension of the immediate right to possess one’s own 
particular money, as the owner of a house let for a term suspends 
his right to occupy it. This was no road to the modern doctrine of 
contract, and the passage had to be made another way. 

In fact the old action of debt covered part of the ground of 
contract only by accident. It was really an action to recover any 
property that was not land; for the remedy of a dispossessed 
owner of chattels, afterwards known as detinue, was only a slightly 
varying form of it. If the property claimed was a certain sum of 
money, it might be due because the defendant had received money 
on loan, or because he bad received goods of which the agreed 
price remained unpaid; or, in later times at any rate, because he 
had become liable in some way by judgment, statute or other 
authority of law, to pay a fine or fixed penalty to the plaintiff. 
Here the person recovering might be as considerable as the lord 
of a manor, or as mean as a “common informer”; the principle 
was the same. In every case outside this last class, that is to say, 
whenever there was a debt in the popular sense of the word, it 
had to be shown that the defendant had actually received the 
money or goods; this value received came to be called quid pro 
quo — a term unknown, to all appearance, out of England. Never- 
theless the foundation of the plaintiff’s right was not bargain or 
promise, but the unjust detention by the defendant of the plain- 
tiff’s money or goods. 

Modes of Proof. — ^We are not concerned here to trace the 
change from the ancient method of proof — oath backed by “good 
suit,” i.e.i the oaths of an adequate number of friends and neigh- 
bours — through the earlier form of jury trial, in which the jury 
were supposed to know the truth of their own knowledge, to the 
modern establishment of facts by testimony brought before a 
jury who are bound to give their verdict according to the evidence. 
But there was one mode of proof which, after the Norman Con- 
quest, made a material addition to the substantive law. This was 
the proof by writing, which means writing authenticated by seal. 
Proof by writing was admitted under Roman influence, but, once 
admitted, it acquired the character of being conclusive which be- 
longed to all proof in early Germanic procedure. Oath, ordeal and 
battle were aU final in their results. When the process was started 
there was no room for discussion, though any formal irregularity 
was fatal. So the sealed writing was final too, and a man could 
not deny his own deed. We still say that he cannot, but with 
modern refinements. Thus the deed, being allowed as a solemn 
and probative document, furnished a means by which a man could 
bind himself, or rather effectually declare himself bound, to any- 
thing not positively forbidden by law. Whoever could afford 
parchment and the services of a clerk might have the benefit of 
a “formal contract” in the Roman sense of the term. At this day 
the form of deed called a bond or “obligation” is, as it stands 
settled after various experiments, extremely artificial; but it is 
essentially a solemn admission of liability, though its conclusive 
stringency has been relaxed by modern legislation and practice in 
the interest of substantial justice. By this means the perform- 
ance of all sorts of undertakings, pecuniary and otherwise, could 
be and was legally secured. Bonds were well known in the 13th 
century, and from the 14th century onwards were freely used for 
commercial and other purposes; as for certain limited purposes 
they still are. The “covenant” of modern draftsmen is a direct 
promise made by deed; it occurs mainly as incident to convey- 
ances of land. The mediaeval “covenant,” conventio, was, when 
we first hear of it, practically equivalent to a lease, and never 
became a common instrument of miscellaneous contracting, 
though the old books recognize the possibility of turning it to vari- 
ous uses of which there are examples; nor had it any sensible in- 
fluence on the later development of the law. On the whole, in the 
old common law one could do a great deal by deed, but very little 
without deed. The minor bargains of daily life, so far as they in- 
volved mutual credit, were left to the jurisdiction of inferior 
courts, of the Law Merchant, and— -last, not least — of the Church. 


Fidei Laesio. — Popular custom, in all European countries, rec- 
ognized simpler ways of pledging faith than parchment and seal. 
A handshake was enough to bind a bargain. Whatever secular law 
might say, the Church said it was an open sin to break plighted 
faith; a matter, therefore, for spiritual correction, in other words, 
for compulsion exercised on the defaulter by the bishop’s or the 
archdeacon’s court, armed with the power of excommunication. 
In this way the ecclesiastical courts acquired much business which 
was, in fact, as secular as that of a modern county court, with the 
incident profits. Mediaeval courts lived by the suitors' fees. What 
were the king’s judges to do? However high they put their claims 
in the course of the rivalry between Church and ^ Crown, they 
could not effectually prohibit the bishop or his official from deal- 
ing with matters for which the king’s court provided no remedy. 
Continental jurists had seen their way, starting from the Roman 
system as it was left by Justinian, to reduce its formalities to a 
vanishing quantity, and expand their jurisdiction to the full 
breadth of current usage. English judges could not do this in the 
15th century, if they could ever have done so. Nor would simpli- 
fication of the requisites of a deed, such as has now been intro- 
duced in many jurisdictions, have been of much use at a time when 
only a minority even of well-to-do laymen could write. 

There was no principle and no form of action in English law 
which recognized any general duty of keeping promises But 
could not breach of faith by which a party had suffered be treated 
as some kind of legal wrong? There was a known action of tres- 
pass and a known action of deceit, this last of a special kind, 
mostly for what would now be called abuse of the process of the 
court; but in the later middle ages it was an. admitted remedy for 
giving a false warranty on a sale of goods. Also there was room 
for actions “on the case,” on facts analogous to those covered by 
the old writs, though not precisely within their terms. If the 
king’s judges were to capture this important branch of business 
from the clerical hands which threatened to engross it, the only 
way was to devise some new form of action on the case. There 
were signs, moreover, that the court of chancery would not neg- 
lect so promising a field if the common law judges left it open. 

Assumpsit. — ^The mere fact of unfulfilled promise was not 
enough, in the eyes of mediaeval English lawyers, to give a handle 
to the law. But injury caused by reliance on another man’s under- 
taking was different. The special undertaking or “assumption” 
creates a duty which is broken by fraudulent or incompetent mis- 
carriage in the performance. I profess to be a skilled farrier, and 
lame your horse. It is no trespass, because you trusted the horse 
to me; but it is something like a trespass, and very like a deceit. 
An action on the case was allowed without much difficulty for 
such defaults. The next step, and a long one, was to provide for 
total failure to perform. A builder, instead of doing bad work, 
does nothing at all within the time agreed upon for completing 
a house. Can it be said that he was done a wrong? At first the 
judges felt bound to hold that this was going too far; but suitors 
anxious to have the benefit of the king’s justice persevered, and 
in the course of the 15th century the new form of action, called 
assumpsit from the statement of the defendant’s undertaking on 
which it was founded, was allowed as a remedy for non-per- 
formance as well as for faulty performance. Being an action for 
damages, and not for a certain amount, it escaped the strict rules 
of proof which applied to the old action of debt; being in form for 
a kind of trespass, and thus a privileged appeal to the king to do 
right for a breach of his peace, it escaped likewise the risk of the 
defendant clearing himself by oath according to the ancient popu- 
lar procedure. Hence, as time went on, suitors were emboldened 
to use “assumpsit” as an alternative for debt, though it had been 
introduced only for cases where there was no other remedy. By 
the end of the i6th century they got their way; and it became a 
settled doctrine that the existence of a debt was enough for the 
court to presume an undertaking to pay it. The new form of 
action was made to cover the whole ground of informal contracts, 
and, by extremely ingenious devices of pleading, developed from 
the presumption or fiction that a man had promised to pay what 
he ought, it was extended in time to a great variety of cases where 
there was in fact no contract at all. 
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Consideration. — ^The new system gave no new force to gratui- 
tous promises. For it was assumed, as the foundation of the juris- 
diction, that the plaintiff had been induced by the defendant’s 
undertaking, and with the defendant’s consent, to alter his posi- 
tion for the worse in some way. He had paid or bound himself to 
pay money, he had parted with goods, he had spent time in labour, 
or he had foregone some profit or legal right. If he had not com- 
mitted himself to anything on the strength of the defendant’s 
promise, he had suffered no damage. To sum up the foregoing in 
modern language, the plaintiff must have given value of some kind, 
more or less, for the defendant’s undertaking. This something 
given by the promisee 'and accepted by the promisor in return for 
his undertaking is what we now call the co 7 isideration for the 
promise. In cases where debt would also lie, it coincides with the 
old requirement of value received (quid pro quo) as a condition 
of the action of debt being available. But the conception is far 
wider, for the consideration for a promise need not be anything 
capable of delivery or possession. It may be money or goods ; but 
it may also be an act or series of acts; further (and this is of the 
first importance for our modern law), it may itself be a promise 
to pay money or deliver goods, or to do work, or otherwise to act 
or not to act in some specified way. Again, it need not be anything 
which is obviously for the promisor’s benefit. His acceptance 
shows that he set some value on it; but in truth the promisee’s 
burden, and not the promisor’s benefit, is material. The last and 
not strictly logical refinement of holding that, when mutual prom- 
ises are exchanged between parties, each promise (though by itself 
of no value) is a consideration for the other and makes it binding, 
was conclusively accepted only in the 17th century. The result 
was that promises of mere bounty could no more be enforced than 
before, but any kind of lawful bargain could; and there is no 
reason to doubt that this was in substance what most men wanted. 
Ancient popular usage and feeling show little more encouragement 
than ancient law itself to merely gratuitous alienation or obliga- 
tions. Also (subject, till quite modern times, to the general rule 
of common-law procedure that parties could not be their own 
witnesses, and subject to various modern statutory requirements 
in various classes of cases) no particular kind of proof was neces- 
sary. The necessity of consideration for the validity of simple 
contracts was unfortunately confused by commentators, almost 
from the beginning of its history, with the perfectly different rules 
of the Roman law about nudum pactum ,' very few English 
lawyers took the pains to understand. 

The doctrine of consideration is in fact peculiar to those juris- 
dictions where the common law of England is in force, or is the 
foundation of the received law, or, as in# South Africa, has made 
large encroachments upon it in practice. Substantially similar 
results are obtained in other modern systems by professing to 
enforce all deliberate promises, but imposing stricter conditions 
of proof where the promise is gratuitous. 

As obligations embodied in the solemn form of a deed were 
thereby made enforceable before the doctrine of consideration was 
known, so they still remain. When a man has by deed declared 
himself bound, there is no need to look for any bargain, or even 
to ask whether the other party has assented. This rugged frag- 
ment of ancient law remains embedded in our elaborate modern 
structure. Nevertheless gratuitous promises, even by deed, get 
only their strict and bare rights. There may be an action upon 
them, but the powerful remedy of specific performance — often 
the only one worth having — ^is denied them. For this is derived 
from the extraordinary jurisdiction of the chancellor, and the 
equity administered by the chancellor was not for plaintiffs who 
could not show substantial merit as well as legal claims. The sing- 
ular position of promises made by deed is best left out of account 
in considering the general doctrine of the formation of contracts; 
and as to interpretation there is no difference. In what follows, 
therefore, it will be needless, as a rule, to distinguish between 
“parol” or “simple” contracts, that is, contracts not made by 
deed, and obligations undertaken by deed.^ 

Promise and Offer. — ^From the conception of a promise being 
valid only when given in return for something accepted in consid- 
eration of the' promise, it follows that the giving of the promise 
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and of the consideration must be simultaneous. Words of promise 
uttered before there is a consideration for them can be no more 
than an offer; and, on the other hand, the obligation declared in 
words, or inferred from acts and conduct, on the acceptance of a 
consideration, is fixed at that time, and cannot be varied by sub- 
sequent declaration, though such declarations may be material as 
admissions. It was a long while, however, before this consequence 
was clearly perceived. In the i8th century it was attempted, and 
for a time with considerable success, to extend the range of en- 
forceable promises without regard to what the principles of the 
law would bear, in order to satisfy a sense of natural justice. This 
movement was finally checked as late as 1840, and traces of it 
remain in certain apparently anomalous rules which are indeed 
of little practical importance, but which private writers, at any 
rate, cannot safely treat as obsolete. However, the question of 
“past consideration” is too minute and technical to be pursued 
here. The general result is that a binding contract is regularly 
constituted by the acceptance of an offer, at the moment it is 
accepted. It also follows that an offer before acceptance creates 
no duty of any kind ; which is by no means necessarily the case 
in systems where the English rule of consideration is unknown. 
The question what amounts to final acceptance of an offer is, on 
the other hand, a question ultimately depending on common sense. 
The rules that an offer is understood to be made only for a 
reasonable time, according to the nature of the case, and lapses 
if not accepted in due time; that an expressed revocation of an 
offer can take effect only if communicated to the other party 
before he has accepted; that acceptance of an offer must be 
according to its terms, and a conditional or qualified acceptance 
is only a new proposal, and the like, stand on general convenience 
as much as on any technical ground. 

Correspondence. — Great difficulties have arisen, in other sys- 
tems as well as in the English, as to the completion of contracts 
between persons at a distance. There must be some rule, and yet 
any rule that can be framed must seem arbitrary in some cases. 
On the whole the modern doctrine is as follows : 

The proposer of a contract can prescribe or authorize any 
mode, or at least any reasonable mode, of acceptance, and if he 
specifies none he is deemed to authorize the use of any reasonable 
mode in common use, and especially the post. Acceptance in 
words is not always required ; an offer may be well accepted by an 
act clearly referable to the proposed agreement, and constituting 
the whole or part of the performance asked for — say the despatch 
of goods in answer to an order by post, or the doing of work be- 
spoken; and it seems that in such cases further communication — 
unless expressly requested — ^is not necessary as matter of law, how- 
ever prudent and desirable it may be. Where a promise and not an 
act is sought (as where a tradesman writes a letter offering goods 
for sale on credit), it must be communicated; in the absence of 
special direction letter post or telegraph may be used ; and, fur- 
ther, the acceptor having done his part when his answer is com- 
mitted to the post, English courts have held for about half a 
century (since 1879), ^.fter considerable previous doubt, that any 
delay or miscarriage in course of post is at the proposer’s risk, 
so that a man may be bound by an acceptance he never received. 
It is generally thought — though there is no English decision — 
that, in conformity with this last rule, a revocation by telegraph 
of an acceptance already posted would be inoperative. Much 
more elaborate rules are laid down in some Continental codes. It 
seems doubtful whether their complication achieves any gain of 
substantial justice worth The price. At first sight it looks easy to 
solve some of the difficulties by admitting an interval during which 
one party is bound and the other not. But, apart from the risk of 
starting fresh problems as hard as the old ones, English principles, 

I as above said, require a contract to be concluded between the 
parties at one point of time, and any exception to this would 
have to be justified by very strong grounds of expediency. We 
have already assumed, but it should be specifically stated, that 
neither offers nor acceptances are confined to communications 
made in spoken or written words. Acts or signs may and con- 
stantly do signify proposal and assent. One does not in terms 
request a ferryman to put one across the river. Stepping into the 
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boat is an offer to pay the usual fare for being ferried over, and 
the ferryman accepts it by putting off. This is a ver>^ simple case, 
but the principle is . the same in all cases. The term ‘‘implied 
contract,” current in this connection, is ambiguous. It sometimes 
means a contract concluded by acts, not words, of one or both 
parties, but still a real agreement; sometimes an obligation im- 
posed by law where there is not any agreement in fact, for which 
the name ‘^quasi-contract” or “constructive contract” is more 
appropriate and now usual. 

Interpretation. — ^The obligation of contract is an obligation 
created and determined by the will of the parties. Herein is the 
characteristic difference of contract from all other branches of 
law. The business of the law, therefore, is to give effect so far as 
possible to the intention of the parties, and all the rules for inter- 
preting contracts go back to this fundamental principle and are 
controlled by it. Every one knows that its application is not al- 
ways obvious. Parties often express themselves obscurely; still 
oftener they leave large parts of their intention unexpressed, or 
(which for the law is the same thing) have not formed any inten- 
tion at all as to what is to be done in certain events. But even 
where the law has to fill up gaps by judicial conjecture, the guid- 
ing principle still is, or ought to be, the consideration of what 
either party has given the other reasonable cause to expect of 
him. The court aims not at imposing terms on the parties, but at 
fixing the terms left blank as the parties would or reasonably might 
have fixed them if all the possibilities had been clearly before 
their minds. For this purpose resort must be had to various tests; 
the court may look to the analogy of what the parties have 
expressly provided in case of other specified events, to the constant 
or general usage of persons engaged in like business, and, at need, 
ultimately to the court’s own sense of what is just and expedient. 
One important application of this principle is the doctrine of 
“frustration of the adventure” now largely developed in cases 
arising out of the World War. Where the fulfilment of a contract 
according to the true intention is rendered impossible by emergent 
facts not within the control or contemplation of the parties, the 
court will treat the contract as if it had been conditional and hold 
performance excused : a strictly exact statement cannot be given in 
a short compass, but the result is that the possibility of liberal per- 
formance has ceased lo be an adequate test, and various detailed 
rules and exceptions are now brought under a more general con- 
cept. All auxiliary rules of this kind are subject to the actual will 
of the parties, and are applied only for want of sufficient declara- 
tion of it by the parties themselves. A rule which can take effect 
against the judicially known will of the parties is not a rule of 
construction or interpretation, but a positive rule of law. How- 
ever artificial some rules of construction may seem, this test will 
always hold. In modern times the courts have avoided laying 
down new rules of construction, preferring to keep a free hand 
and deal with each case on its merits as a whole. It should be 
observed that the fulfilment of a contract may create a relation 
between the parties which, once established, is governed by fixed 
rules of law not variable by the preceding agreement. Marriage 
is the most conspicuous example of this, and perhaps the only 
complete one in our modern law. 

There are certain rules of evidence which to some extent guide 
or restrain interpretation. In particular, oral testimony is not 
allowed to vary the terms of an agreement reduced to writing. 
This is really in aid of the parties’ deliberate intention, for the 
object of reducing terms to writing is to make them certain. 
There are apparent exceptions to the rule, of which the most con- 
spicuous is Uie admission of evidence to show that words were used 
in a special meaning current in the place or trade in question. But 
they are reducible, it will be f oimd, to applications (perhaps over- 
subtle in some cases) of the still more general principles that, be- 
fore giving legal force to a document, we must know that it is 
really what it purports to be, and that when we do give effect to 
it a^:cording to its terms we must be sure of what its terms really 
say. The rules of evidence here spoken of are modern, and have 
nothing to do with the archaic rule already mentioned as to the 
effect of a deed. 

P!etformance.r— Bveiry contracting party is bound to perform 


his promise according to its terms, and in case of any doubt in the 
sense in which the other party would reasonably understand the 
promise. Where the performance on one or both sides extends 
over an appreciable time, continuously or by instalments, questions 
may arise as to the right of either party to refuse or suspend fur- 
ther performance on the ground of some default on the other side. 
Attempts to lay down hard and fast rules on such questions are 
now discouraged, the aim of the courts being lo give effect to the 
true substance and intent of the contract in every case. Nor will 
the court hold one part of the terms deliberately agreed to more 
or less material than another in modern business dealings. “In 
the contracts of merchants time is of the essence,” as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said in our own day. Certain an- 
cient rules restraining the apparent literal effect of common pro- 
visions in mortgages and other instruments were in truth control- 
ling rules of policy. New rules of this kind can be made only by 
legislation. W^hether the parties did or did not in fact intend the 
obligation of a contract to be subject to unexpressed conditions is, 
however, a possible and not uncommon question of interpretation, 
as we have noted above. One class of cases giving rise to such 
questions is that in which performance according to the real intent 
of the parties is frustrated by some external cause not due to the 
promisor’s own fault. As to promises obviously absurd or im- 
possible from the first, they are unenforceable only on the ground 
that the parties cannot have seriously meant to create a liability. 
For precisely the same reason, supported by the general usage and 
understanding of mankind, common social engagements, though 
they often fulfil all other requisites of a contract, have never been 
treated as binding in law. The singular case has actually occurred 
of parties framing a complete business agreement and adding an 
“honourable pledge clause” which expressly excluded legal juris- 
diction. Here the manifest intention not to create an enforceable 
obligation prevents the other specific terms, however precise, 
from creating any. 

Illegality. — In all matters of contract, as we have said, the 
ascertained will of the parties prevails. But this means a will both 
lawful and free. Hence there are limits to the force of the general 
rule, fixed partly by the law of the land, which is above individual 
will and interests, partly by the need of securing good faith and 
justice between the parties themselves against fraud or misad- 
venture. Agreements cannot be enforced when their performance 
would involve an offence against the law. There may be legal 
offence, it must be remembered, not only in acts commonly recog- 
nized as criminal, disloyal or immoral, but in the breach or non- 
observance of positive regulations made by the legislature, or per- 
sons having statutory authority, for a variety of purposes. Again, 
there are cases where an agreement may be made and performed 
without offending the law, but on grounds of “public policy” it is 
not thought right that the performance should be a matter of legal 
obligation, even if the ordinary conditions of an enforceable con- 
tract are satisfied. A man may bet, in private at any rate, if he 
likes, and pay or receive as the event may be; but for many years 
the winner has had no right of action against the loser. Unfortunate 
timidity on the part of the judges, who attempted to draw distinc- 
tions instead of saying boldly that they would not entertain actions 
on wagers of any kind, threw this topic into the domain of legisla- 
tion; and the laudable desire of parliament to discourage gambling, 
so far as might be, without attempting impossible prohibitions, has 
brought the law to a state of ludicrous complexity in both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. But what is really important under this 
doctrine of public policy is the confinement of “contracts in re- 
straint of trade” within special limits. In the middle ages and 
down to modem times there was a strong feeling-— not merely an 
artificial legal doctrine — ^against monopolies and everything tend- 
ing to monopoly. Agreements to keep up prices or not to compete 
were regarded as criminal. Gradually it was found that some kind 
of limited security against competition must be allowed if such 
transactions as the sale of a going concern with its goodwill, or 
the retirement of partners from a continuing firm, or the employ- 
ment of confidential servants in matters involving trade secrets, 
were to be carried on to the satisfaction of the parties. Attempts 
to lay down fixed rules in these matters were made from to 
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time, but they were finally discredited by the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Maxim-Nordenfelt company’s case in 1894. 
Contracts “in restraint of trade’’ will now be held valid, pro\dded 
that they are made for valuable consideration (this even if they are 
made by deed), and do not go beyond what can be thought rea- 
sonable for the protection of the interests concerned, and are not 
injurious to the public. (The Indian Contract Act, passed in 
iSya, has unfortunately embodied views now obsolete, and remains 
unamended.) All that remains of the old rules in England is the 
necessity of valuable consideration, whatever be the form of the 
contract, and a strong presumption — ^but not an absolute rule of 
law — that an unqualified agreement not to carry on a particular 
business is not reasonable. 

Fraud. — ^Wherc there is no reason in the nature of the contract 
for not enforcing it, the consent of a contracting party may still 
not be binding on him because not given with due knowledge, or, 
if he is in a relation of dependence to the other party, with inde- 
pendent judgment. Inducing a man by deceit to enter into a 
contract may always be treated by the deceived party as a ground 
for avoiding his obligation, if he does so within a reasonable time 
after discovering the truth, and, in particular, before any innocent 
third person has acquired rights for value on the faith of the con- 
tract. (See Fraud.) Coercion would be treated on principle in the 
same way as fraud, but such cases hardly occur in modern times. 
There is a kind of moral domination, however, which our courts 
watch with the utmost jealousy, and repress under the name of 
“undue influence” when it is used to obtain, pecuniary advantage. 
Persons in a position of legal or practical authority — guardians, 
confidential advisers, spiritual directors and the like — ^must not 
abuse their authority for selfish ends. They arc not forbidden to 
take benefits from those who depend on them or put their trust in 
them; but if they do, and the givers repent of their bounty, the 
whole burden of proof is on the takers to show that the gift was in 
the first instance made freely and with understanding. Large 
voluntary gifts or beneficial contracts, outside the limits within 
which natural affection and common practice justify them, are 
indeed not encouraged in any system of civilized law. Professional 
money-lenders were formerly checked by the usury law: since 
those laws were repealed in 1854, courts and juries have shown a 
certain a.stuteness in applying the rules of law as to fraud and 
undue influence — the latter with certain special features — to trans- 
actions with needy “expectant heirs” and other improvident per- 
sons which seem on the whole unconscionable. The Money-lenders 
Act of 1900 and subsequent amendments have fixed and (as finally 
interpreted by the House of Lords) also sharpened these develop- 
ments. In the case of both fraud and undue influence, the person 
entitled to avoid a contract may, if so advised, ratify it after- 
wards; and ratification, if made with full knowledge and free 
judgment, is irrevocable. A contract made with a person deprived 
by unsound mind or intoxication of the capacity to form a rational 
judgment is on the same footing as a contract obtained by fraud, 
if the want of capacity is apparent to the other party. 

Misrepresentation. — ^There are many cases in which a state- 
ment made by one party to the other about a material fact will 
enable the other to avoid the contract if he has relied on it, and 
it was in fact untrue, though it may have been made at the time 
with honest belief in its truth. This is so wherever, according to 
the common course of business, it is one party’s business to know 
the facts, and the other practically must, or reasonably may, take 
the facts from him. In some classes of cases even inadvertent 
omission to disclose any material fact is treated as a misrepresenta- 
tion. Contracts of insurance arc the most important; here the 
insurer very seldom has the means of making any effective enquiry 
of his own. Misdescription of real property on a sale, without 
fraud, may according to its importance be a matter for compensa- 
tion or for setting aside the contract. Promoters of companies 
arc under special duties as to good faith and disclosure which have 
been worked out at great length in the modern decisions. But 
company law has become so complex within the present generation 
that, so far from throwing much light on larger principles, it is 
hardly intelligible without some previous grasp of them. Some- 
times it is said that misrepresentation (apart from fraud) of any 
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material fact will serve to void any and every kind of contract. 
It is submitted that this is certainly not the law as to the sale of 
goods or as to the contract to marry, and therefore the alleged 
rule cannot be laid down as universal. But it must be remembered 
that parties can, if they please, and not necessarily by the express 
terms of the contract itself, make the validity of their contract 
conditional on the existence of any matter of fact whatever, in- 
cluding the correctness of any particular statement. If they have 
done this, and the fact is not so, the contract has no force; not 
because there has been a misrepresentation, but because the 
parties agreed to be bound if the fact was so and not otherwise. 
It is a question of interpretation whether in a given case there was 
any such condition. 

Mistake is said to be a ground for avoiding contracts, and there 
are cases which it is practically convenient to group under this 
head. On principle they seem to be mostly reducible to failure of 
the acceptance to correspond with the offer, or absence of any 
real consideration for the promise. In such cases, whether there be 
fraud or not, no contracL is ever formed, and therefore there is 
nothing which can be ratified — a distinction which may have im- 
portant effects. Relief against mistake is given where parties who 
have really agreed, or rather their advisers, fail to express their 
intention correctly. Here, if the original true intention is fully 
proved — ^as to which the court is rightly cautious — the faulty doc- 
ument can be judicially rectified. 

Disability. — By the common law an infant (i.e,, a person less 
than 21 years old) was bound by contracts made for “necessaries,” 
i.e., such commodities as a jury holds, and the court thinks they 
may reasonably hold, suitable and required for the person’s con- 
dition; also by contracts otherwise clearly for his benefit; all 
other contracts he might confirm or avoid after coming of age. 
An extremely ill-drawn act of 1S74 absolutely deprived infants of 
the power of contracting loans, contracting for the supply of goods 
other than necessaries, and stating an account so as to bind them- 
selves; it also disabled them from binding themselves by ratifica- 
tion. The liability for necessaries is now declared by legislative 
authority in the Sale of Goods Act, 1893; the modern doctrine is 
that it is in no case a true liability on contract. There is an obli- 
gation imposed by law to pay, not the agreed price, but a reason- 
able price. Practically, people who give credit to an infant do so 
at their peril, except in cases of obvious urgency. 

Married women were incapable by the common law of con- 
tracting in their own names. At this day they can hold separate 
property and bind themselves to the extent of that property — 
not personally — ^by contract. The law before the Married Wom- 
en’s Property Acts (1882 and 1893, and earlier acts now super- 
seded and repealed) was a very peculiar creature of the court of 
chancery; the cases in which it is necessary to go back to it are 
now, of course, very few. But a married woman can still be re- 
strained from anticipating the income of her separate property, 
and the restriction is still commonly inserted in marriage settle- 
ments. 

There is a great deal of philosophical interest about the nature 
and capacities of corporations, but for modern practical purposes 
it may be said that the legal powers of British corporations are 
directly or indirectly determined by acts of parliament. For com- 
panies under the Companies Acts the controlling instrument or 
written constitution is the memorandum of association. Company 
draftsmen, taught by experience, nowadays frame this in the most 
comprehensive terms. Questions of either personal or corporate 
disability are less frequent than they were. In any case they stand 
apart from the general principles of our law of contract. 

Contract and Property. — ^The rights created by contract are 
persona] rights against the promisors and their legal representa- 
tives, and therefore different in kind from the rights of ownership 
and the like which are available against all the world. Nevertheless 
they may be and very commonly are capable of pecuniary estima- 
tion and estimated as part of a roau^s assets. Book debts are the 
most obvious example. Such rights are property in the larger 
sense : they are in modern law transmissible and alienable, unless 
the contract is of a kind implying personal confidence, or a con- 
; trary intention is otherwise shown. The rights created by negoti- 
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able instruments are an important and unique species of property, 
being not only exchangeable but the very staple of commercial 
currency. Contract and conveyance, again, are distinct in their 
nature, and sharply distinguished in the classical Roman law. But 
in the common law property in goods is transferred by a complete 
contract of sale without any further act, and under the French 
civil code and systems which have followed it a like rule applies 
not only to movables but to immovables. In English law procuring 
a man to break his contract is a civil wrong against the other con- 
tracting party, subject to exceptions which are still not clearly 
defined. (F. Po.) 

Bibliography. — ^History: Ames, ‘‘The History of Assumpsit,’* Bar- 
vard Law Rev., ii. i, 53 (Cambridge, Mass., 1889), and in vol. iii. of 
Select Essays in Anglo-American Law (Boston, Mass., 1909) ; Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, 2nd ed., ii. 184-239 (189S). 
Modern: Pollock, article “Contract’’ in Encyclopaedia of the Laws of 
England (2nd ed., 1907), a technical summary of the modem law; 
the same writer’s edition of the Indian Contract Act (with D. F. Mulla, 
London and Bombay, 5th ed., 1924) restates and discusses the 
principles of the common law besides commenting on the provision 
of the act in detail. Of the text-books, Anson, English Law of Con- 
tract, reached a i6th edition in 1923; Harriman, Law of Co 7 ttracts 
(2nd ed., 1901) ; Leake, Principles of the Law of Contract (7th ed., 
by Randall, 1921); Pollock, Pri 7 iciples of Co 7 ttract (gth ed., 1921), 
third American ed., Wald’s, completed by Williston (1906) ; the title 
“Contract” in Halsbury’s Laws of England, vol. vii. (1909) and Suppl. 
(1927). An unfinished book by the late Sir John Salmond was edited 
and completed by Prof. Winfield of Cambridge in 1927. O. W. Holmes 
(justice of the Supreme Court of the United States), The Common 
Law (Boston, Mass., 1881) is illuminating on contract as on other 
legal topics. 

UNITED STATES 

In a few points the American law differs from the English. The 
deed has rather generally been deprived of its full effect in cre- 
ating a contractual obligation without consideration, by legisla- 
tion providing that a seal shall merely raise a rebuttable presump- 
tion of consideration being present. As to usury, the States have 
almost all maintained in general the older English policy of fixing 
a statutory maximum interest rate, and in some manner penalizing 
the contracting for more. {See Usury; on contracts in restraint 
of trade in America see especially Trusts: Legal Position of: 
United States.) 

The rule that inducing one contracting party to break his con- 
tract is a legal wrong to the other contracting party has become of 
great social importance in the United States in recent years in the 
field of labour and its relations; this not so much because of the 
usual remedy for civil wrongs, by way of damages, as because of 
the willingness of the courts to find an “irreparable injury” 
threatened, and hence to issue an injunction against inducing such 
breach. The usual case is that of attempted organization of a 
non-union factory personnel by union organizers. Where the men 
are employed from week to week, inducing them to quit work has 
generally been recognized as enjoinable; and a similar rule has 
sometimes been, applied even where the employment was from 
day to day. Open shop employers, to bring themselves within the 
protection of the rule, have often required their employes to 
sign, as part of their contract of employment, an agreement not 
to join a union (except, perhaps, a designated company union) 
while they continue on the job; such an agreement has been held 
to make an attempt to unionize the men enjoinable. 

This leads directly into two other major phases of contracts in 
the United States: (i) liberty of contract under the Constitution; 
and (2) the use of standardized contract. 

Liberty of Contract.— The Federal Constitution not only 
guarantees contract by forbidding any State to pass “any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts,” but provides also in the 5th 
and 14th amendments that neither Congress nor any State shall 
deprive any person of “liberty or property” “without due process 
of law.” Since the ’90s a good deal of legislation which attempted 
to restrict the theretofore customary scope of property rights or of 
freedom of economic action has been declared unconstitutional — 
and therefore invalid — ^under these clauses. The argument of un- 
constitutionality has been pressed with peculiar force against re- 
strictions on a worker’s freedom to contract for employment, 
irrespective of whether the legislation was intended for the work- 


er’s benefit and designed to remedy abuses which his power to 
choose between jobs seemed insufficient to prevent. Thus statutes 
have fallen which made it an offence to make employment condi- 
tional upon the worker’s agreement not to join a union; or re- 
quired him to be paid in money rather than in truck or in a check 
on the company store; or prescribed a minimum wage for women 
employes; though hours and sanitary conditions of labour can val- 
idly be subjected to considerable regulation. Unconstitutionality 
has also afflicted, peculiarly, attempts at price regulation outside 
the businesses traditionally regarded as public utilities; prices, as 
the heart of free contract, are to be free from Government con- 
trol; indeed, even private agreements by competitors to raise 
prices or keep them up are both illegal and penal offences. Finally, 
various attempts to regulate particular businesses by prescribing 
certain terms of contracts, e.g., to prevent fraud (maximum and 
minimum sizes of loaves of bread), have been held invalid by the 
Supreme Court, as undue deprivations of liberty or property; the 
two concepts fuse in these cases. It is clear that two policies arc 
here in conflict. One is the traditional view of the 19th century, 
buttressed by the individualism of a territory far from fully ex- 
ploited; a free hand in acting and bargaining is the country’s sal- 
vation — Whence the constitutional language should be construed to 
annul any legislative restraint. The other is the need to control 
those abuses which emerge repeatedly when the powerful bargainer 
crushes the weaker, or when the anonymous producer slips fraud- 
ulent or dangerous articles into an uncontrolled market; under 
this view no reasonable legislative restraint on contract should be 
annulled, and a liberal view should be taken as to what is reason- 
able. Which view will prevail in new cases is still extremely diffi- 
cult to predict. 

Standardization of Contract. — ^The frccdoixi of contract 
thus guaranteed by the Constitution extends to wide freedom in 
drawing up the terms of association of any group. This is a sort 
of private self-government, recognized and intended by law. Pri- 
vate government of this sort, but of some persons over others, de- 
velops, however, to an unanticipated extent, where freedom of 
contract is accompanied by concentration of bargaining power, 
on the one hand, and by the introduction of standardized forms 
of contract, on the other. Such standardized contracts are of 
vast and increasing importance. In a sense the law itself provides 
them, in such codes as the Uniform Sales Act {see Sale of Goods) 
or the Negotiable Instruments law {see Bill of Exchange), 
which lay down a sort of frame for all contracts which come 
within their terms and hence cover hundreds of unforeseen 
possibilities which the contracting parties did not stop to consider. 
But the law in such matters is commonly directed largely to indi- 
cating results where the expressed agreemc 7 it is silent. It thus be- 
comes feasible and useful for concerns specializing in particular 
lines to capitalize their experience by building form-contracts 
which expressly resolve in their own favour all the points com- 
monly left to implication. The advantages of this are obvious. 
Not only are the scales lipped, in most of the possible contin- 
gencies, in favour of the concern drawing the form, ])ut that con- 
cern can automatically make available to untrained clerks or 
salesmen the full skill, forethought and experience of both the 
high executives and legal counsel; moreover, the contracts being 
standardized, the handling of performance as well as of claims and 
^sputes becomes simpler and cheaper. Some effects of slandard- 
ized employment contracts have been mentioned above. Those of 
standardized business contracts fall into two classes. On the one 
side are the cases where bargaining power on the two sides h 
somewhat even, as where associated buyers negotiate a form of 
contract with associated sellers; the uniform bill of lading is in 
substance of this character, with the consequence of reasonable 
and careful protection of all parties concerned. On the other side 
are the cases where bargaining power is not balanced, and one 
side must take or leave what the other offers; the forms of resi- 
dence and small office lease, of policies of insurance, of contracts 
for sale of agricultural implements and of automobile agency con- 
tracts are examples. Here the law has sometimes intervened to 
hold the scales more even. The courts often “construe the contract 
strictly” in the interests of fairness; they have often made use of 
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the doctrine of consideration to hold what seemed an unfair con- 
tract to be wholly unenforceable because one side was not suffi- 
ciently bound to do anything for the other; finally, in fields where 
experience showed the need, there has come in due time legislative 
regulation of the permissible forms of contract, notably in the 
case of insurance policies. The whole situation brings out clearly 
the sometimes neglected fact that free contract, as a device to 
accomplish the multitude of adjustments no Government can 
foresee or attend to, is for proper effectiveness none the less condi- 
tioned by the existence and continuance of something approaching 
equality of power among the bargaining parties. Most legislative 
interference with freedom of contract, whether constitutional or 
not, will be found traceable to the absence of such substantial 
equality. 

In closing, it should be noted that during the igth century the 
field of contract was the scene of a hitherto unparalleled develop- 
ment of Anglo-American legal theory. Out of a great variety of 
traditional specific relations — “vendor and purchaser,” “buyer and 
seller of goods,” “bailor and bailee,” etc. — a sustained effort was 
made to build a general law and theory of contract. It was the 
first sweeping attempt to systematize a large field of the common 
law in the manner in which the civil law of the Continent is 
systematized. For good or for bad it w^as really most remark- 
ably successful; the results reaching their fruition in the restate- 
ment of the law of contracts approved in 1928 by the American 
Law Institute. As yet the movement toward systematization 
shows less promise in other sections of American law. 

See Pound, 18 Yale, L.J. 454 (1908) ; Ely, Property mid Contract 
m their Relation to the Distribution of Wealth (1914) ; Wlilliston, 
Contracts (1920); Isaacs, 27 Yale LJ. 34 (1926); Restatement of 
the Law of Contracts (American Law Institute, 1928). (K. N. L.) 

CONTRACT BRIDGE, which, since 1930, has won a world- 
wide popularity unequalled in the history of cards, is the fourth 
in a succession of card games of which the basic game is Whist. In 
Contract Bridge, two pairs of players, as partners, compete for 
tricks, as in Whist ; the cards of one player, known as the dummy, 
are exposed upon the table, as in Bridge-Whist, the second game 
of the scries; and the four players bid for the right to- name the 
trump suit, as in Auction Bridge, the third game of the series. 
The distinctive feature of Contract Bridge is that a pair cannot 
score the tricks it wins toward making a game unless it previously 
has contracted to win those tricks. 

A game is won and ended when a pair scores 100 points for 
tricks as contracted. For this purpose, the value of tricks is 
translated into points, varying with the suit named as trump. 
Each trick over six contracted for and wpn counts, if spades are 
trumps, 30; hearts, 30; diamonds, 20; clubs, 20; notrumps, 40 
for the first trick and 30 thereafter. The pair which first makes 
two games wins the rubber. If the opposing side has made a game, 
the rubber-winning pair scores a bonus of 500 points and, if the 
opposing side has not made a game, a bonus of 700 points. All 
bonuses and all points, other than trick points toward game, are 
scored as premiums. These premiums include the regular points 
for tricks won but not contracted for; undertrick penalties when 
opponents fail to fulfill their contract; bonuses for bidding and 
making a small slam (twelve tricks) or a grand slam (thirteen 
tricks); and loo points for holding four trump honours in one 
hand, or 150 points for holding, in one hand, five trump honours, 
or ail four Aces, if there are no trumps. 

When a pair has made a game it is “vulnerable” and undertrick 
penalties and slam bonuses are affected by vulnerability. A con- 
tract may be doubled and redoubled, which doubles or quadruples 
the trick points toward game if the contract is fulfilled. When 
not doubled, each undertrick costs a penalty of 50 points not 
vulnerable and 100 points vulnerable. When doubled, the first 
undertrick counts 100 points not vulnerable and 200 points vul- 
nerable, and subsequent undertricks 200 points not vulnerable 
and 300 points vulnerable. Not vulnerable, the small slam bonus 
is 500 points and the grand slam bonus 1000 points; vulnerable, 
they are 750 and 1500 points respectively. Overtricks at a doubled 
contract count 100 each not vulnerable, 200 vulnerable. Redou- 
bling doubles the value of doubled undertricks or overtricks. 
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Contract Bridge, as it is played today, originated in November, 
1925, in a Bridge game on a steamship enroute from Los Angeles 
.to Havana. Harold S. Vanderbilt, one of the participants in this 
game, is credited with introducing the game to New York clubs, 
in which it gradually supplanted Auction Bridge. The game of 
plafond, developed in France about 1922, as an evolution of Auc- 
tion Bridge, already had introduced the condition that tricks must 
be contracted for in order to be scored toward game, but Mr. 
Vanderbilt added the vulnerability feature, the slam bonuses, and 
a new schedule of scoring which, with a few variations, remains 
in force today. 

A greater measure of skill is required in Contract Bridge than 
in its predecessors. Whereas, in Auction Bridge, the object of 
calling (bidding) was solely to name the trump suit, players at 
Contract Bridge must determine how many tricks they can expect 
to win. To accomplish this, an interchange of accurate partner- 
ship information is essential. Ely Culbertson of New York con- 
ceived, for this purpose, the method of systematic bidding which 
now is in general use by Contract Bridge players. He introduced 
to Contract Bridge the Approach Principle, which holds that suit 
bids should be preferred to notrump bids and he originated the 
Forcing Principle, under which certain bids require partner to 
make some responding bid. His system of bidding is called the 
Culbertson or Approach-Forcing System. 

Those who had been active in writing and teaching the game of 
Auction Bridge soon turned to Contract Bridge and developed or 
recommended various systems of bidding. Many of these made 
use of artificial conventions, with certain calls which indicated a 
certain number of high cards rather than willingness to play at 
the contract named. Mr. Vanderbilt's system, in which an opening 
bid of one club shows three “quick” tricks in Aces and Kings, 
remains the most popular of these systems. Most systems of bid- 
ding have now disappeared and those which remain are so similar 
that, except for the few users of artificial conventions, good play- 
ers throughout the world use the same methods. These, in basis, 
comprise the original Approach-Forcing system. 

Contract Bridge was not generally adopted in Great Britain 
until 1930. The leading Whist and Bridge players in the London 
clubs objected to the use of systematic bids, and, even when they 
turned to Contract Bridge, their sentiment was against all “sys- 
tems.” Their playing methods, however, approximate those of all 
other good players, and they actually play a system without so 
terming it. The adoption of Contract Bridge in Great Britain was 
rapid after an American team, wffiich included Mr. and Mrs. Cul- 
bertson, Theodore A. Lightner and Waldemar von Zedtwitz, 
played a series of matches in London in 1930 against teams made 
up of Lt. -Colonel Walter E. Buller, Mrs. Gordon Evers, Lieuten- 
ant Cedric Kehoe and Dr. Nelson Wood-Hill, and two teams rep- 
resenting Crockford's Club of London, one team being Colonel 
H. M. Beasley, Sir Guy Domville, George Morris and Captain 
K. Hogg, the other Miss Ethel Thomas, Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck, 
F. Lyon and Ivor Birts. In 1933 Charles M. Schwab of New 
York offered a trophy for a World’s Championship match, in 
which American and British teams competed in 1933 and 1934. 
The American, team both years included Mr. and Mrs. Culbertson 
and Lightner, with Michael T. Gottlieb in 1933 and Albert More- 
head in 1934. The 1933 British team was made up of Colonel 
Beasley, Domville, Morris, P, V. Tabbush, Graham Mathieson and 
Lady Doris Rhodes; the 1934 team, of R. Lederer, W. Rose, H. St. 
J. Ingram and S. Hughes, with Colonel G. G. J. Walshe and 
A. Frost as alternates. The American teams won all these matches, 
the three in 1930 and the contests for the Schwab Trophy in 1933 
and 1934. 

The first laws drafted for Contract Bridge were issued by the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club in New York, but were replaced a few 
months later in 1927 by a code promulgated by The Whist Club 
of New York. International interest in Contract Bridge made it 
desirable that there be an international code, and in 1932 the 
Portland Club of London, which had been making the laws for 
Great Britain and several European countries since it issued its 
first code in January 1929, cooperated with The Whist Club of 
New York and with the Commission Frangaise du Bridge in the 
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drafting of the first International Code. This was replaced, in 
March 1935, by the present International Code, which is followed 
in nearly every country in the world. 

Contract Bridge tournaments are played in duplicate ; the cards 
dealt to each player are kept separated so that other players may 
later have exactly the same cards, and the luck of the deal is 
eliminated. Duplicate tournaments are governed by laws which 
follow the International Code except for a few differences which 
are unavoidable because of the difference in playing procedure. 

The popularity of Contract Bridge has made it an industry which 
gives employment, directly or indirectly, to thousands. (E. Cul.) 

CONTRACTILE VACXJOLEg in biology, a spherical space 
filled with liquid, which at intervals discharges into the medium; it 
is found in all fresh-water groups of Protozoa (q.v.), also in the 
naked aquatic reproductive cells of Algae and Fungi. It is absent 
in states wdth a distinct cell-wall to resist excessive turgescence. 
Its function is to remove the water which must diffuse into un- 
protected cells in a medium of lower osmotic pressure than them- 
selves. 

CONTRACT NOTE* A document issued by a stockbroker 
to his client, giving details of the sale or purchase of stock on 
the client’s account. In the case of the London Stock Exchange, 
a typical contract note shows the cost of the shares, the cost of 
the Government stamp duty required to legalise the transfer, the 
fee charged by the company for registering the transfer and issu- 
ing a new certificate, the brokerage charged by the stockbroker. 
It also states the settlement day when the shares must be paid for. 

CONTRADICTION, PRINCIPLE OF iprincipium con- 
tradictionis), in logic, the term applied to the second of the three 
primary ‘laws of thought.” The oldest statement of the law is 
that contradictory statements cannot both at the same time be 
true, e.g,f the two propositions “A is B” and “A is not B” are 
mutually exclusive. A may be B at one lime, and not at another; 
A may be partly B and partly not B at the same time; but it 
is impossible to- predicate of the same thing, at the same time, and 
in the same sense, the absence and the presence of the same qual- 
ity. This is the statement of the law given by Aristotle. It takes 
no account of the truth of either proposition; if one is true, the 
other is not; one must be false. 

Modem logicians, following Leibniz and Kant, have generally 
adopted a different statement, by which the law assumes an es- 
sentially different meaning. Their formula is “A is not not-A”; 
in other words it is impossible to predicate of a thing a quality 
which is its contradictory. Unlike Aristotle's law this law deals 
with the necessary relation between subject and predicate in a 
single judgment. Whereas Aristotle states that one or other of 
two contradictory propositions must be false, the Kantian law 
states that a particular kind of proposition is in itself necessarily 
false. On the other hand there is a real connection between the 
two laws. The denial of the statement “A is not-A” presupposes 
some knowledge of what A is, i.e., the statement A is A. In other 
words a judgment about A is implied. Kant’s analytical propo- 
sitions depend on presupposed concepts which are the same for 
all people. His statement, regarded as a logical principle purely, 
does not therefore amount to more than that of Aristotle. 

CONTRAFAGOTTO, DOUBLE BASSOON or CON- 
TR^ASSOON, a wood-wind instrument of the double reed 
family, which it completes as the bass, the other members being 
the oboe, cor anglais, and bassoon. The modern wooden contra- 
fagotto (there is also a type made of brass) has a pitch one 
octave below that of the bassoon and three below that of the oboe, 
its compass extending from i6ft. C. to middle C. The notes of 
both extremes are difScult to produce. The quality of tone is 
somewhat rough. The contrafagotto has a complete chromatic 
compass, and it may therefore be played in any key. It forms a 
fine bass to the reed family, and supplies in the orchestra the 
notes missing in the double-bass in order to reach i6ft. C. 

The origin of the contrafagotto, like that of the oboe (q.v.) 
must be sought in the highest antiquity (see Aulos). Its imme- 
diate forerunner was the double bombard or bombardino, or the 
great double quint-pommer. Handel scored for the instrument 
and it was used in military bands before being adopted , in the 


orchestra. Owing to its faulty construction 
and harsh tone the double bassoon fell into 
disuse, in spite of the fact that Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven all scored for it 
abundantly; the last used it in the C minor 
and choral symphonies and wrote an ob- 
bligato for it in Fidclio. Improved methods 
of construction have, however, restored it 
to favour as an instrument of value for 
sparing use. 

CONTRALTO, the term for the low- 
est variety of the female voice, as dis- 
tinguished from the soprano and mezzo- 
soprano. Originally it signified, in choral 
music, the part next higher than the alto, 
given to the falsetto counter-tenor. 

CONTRAPUNTAL FORMS, in 
music. The forms of music may be con- 
sidered in two aspects, the texture of the 
music from moment to moment, and the 



Historically the texture of music became 
definitely organized long before the shape The contrafagotto 
could be determined by any but external or mechanical con- 
ceptions, The laws of musical texture were known as the laws of 
“Counterpoint” (see Counterpoint and Harmony). The “con- 
trapuntal” forms, then, are historically the earliest and aestheti- 
cally the simplest in music ; the simplest, that is to say, in prin- 
ciple, but not necessarily the easiest to appreciate or to execute. 
Their simplicity is like that of mathematics, the simplicity of the 
elements involved; it develops into results more subtle and intri- 
cate than popular; whereas much of the art that is popular con- 
tains many and various elements combined in ways which, though 
familiar in appearance, are often not recognized for the complex 
conventions of civilization that they really are. 


I. CANONIC FORMS AND DEVICES 

In the canonic forms, the earliest known in music as an inde- 
pendent art, the laws of texture also determine the shape of the 
whole, so that it is impossible, except in the light of historical 
knowledge, to say which is prior to the other. The principle of 
canon being that one voice shall reproduce note for note the ma- 
terial of another, it follows that in a composition where ail parts 
are canonic and where the material of the leading part consists of 
a pre-determined melody, such as a Gregorian chant or a popular 
song, the composer has jiothing to do but to adjust minute detail 
till the harmonies fit. The whole composition is the predetermined 
melody plus the harmonic fitness. The art docs not teach com- 
position, but it does teach fluency under difficulties, and thus the 
canonic forms play an important part in the music of the xsth 
and 1 6th centuries; nor indeed have they since fallen into neglect 
without grave injury to the art. But strict canon is inadequate, 
and may become a nuisance, as the sole regulating principle in 
music; nor is its rival and cognate principle of counterpoint on a 
Canto Fermo (see p. 349) more trustworthy in primitive stages. 
These are rigid mechanical principles; but even mechanical prin- 
ciples may force artistic thought to leave the facile grooves of 
custom and explore the real nature of things. Even to-day the 
canonic forms are great liberators if studied with intelligence. 

The earliest canonic form is the rondel or rota as practised in 
the 1 2th century. It is, however, canonic by accident rather than 
in its original intention. It consists of a combination of short 
melodies in several voices, each melody being sung by each voice 
in turn. Now it is obvious that if one voice began alone, instead of 
all together, and if when it went on to the second melody the 
second voice entered with the first, and so on, the result would be 
a canon in the unison. Thus the difference between the crude 
counterpoint of the rondel and a strict canon in the unison is a 
mere question of the point at which the composition begins, and a 
1 2th century rondel is simply a canon at the unison begun at the 
point where all the voices have already entered. There is some 
reason to believe that one kind of rondeau practised by Adam de 
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la Hale was intended to be sung in the true canonic manner of 
ihe modern round; and the wonderful English rota, “Sumer is 
icumen in,” shows in the upper four parts the true canonic method, 
and in its two-part pes the method in which the parts began to- 
gether (see Music, Ex. i). In these archaic works the canonic 
form gives the whole a stability contrasting oddly with its cacoph- 
onous warfare between nascent harmonic principles and ancient 
antiharmonic criteria. As soon as harmony became established on 
the true contrapuntal basis, the unaccompanied round attained the 
position of an elegant trifle, with hardty more eiqiressive possi- 
bilities than the triolet in poetry, a form to which its brevity and 
lightness renders it fairly comparable. Orlando di Lasso’s 
Cole brans sajis cesse is a beautiful example of the i6th century 
round with a delightful climax in its fourth line: (see I., below). 


I. Round (originally for male voices) . When the first voice reaches 
the 2nd Line, the 2nd voice begins the 1 st line, and so on. 

Orlando di Lasso. 
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In classical times the possibilities of the round enormously in- 
creased; and with the aid of elaborate instrumental accompani- 
ments it plays an important feature at points where a tableau is 
possible in an operatic ensemble. In such a round the first voice 
can execute a long and complete melody before the second voice 
joins in. Even if this melody be not instrumentally accompanied, 
it will imply a certain harmony, or at all events arouse curiosity as 
to what the harmony is to be. And the sequel may shed a new 
light upon the harmony, and thus by degrees the whole character 
of the melody may be transformed. The humorous and subtle 
possibilities of this form were first fully revealed by Mozart, 
whose astounding unaccompanied canons would be better known 
but for his habit of extemporizing unprintable texts for them. 

The round or the catch (which is simply a specially jocose 
round) is a favourite English art-form, and the English specimens 
of it are almost as numerous and sometimes as anonymous as folk- 
songs. But they arc apt to achieve only the easy task comprised 
in a good piece of free and fairly contrapuntal harmony in three 
or more parts, so arranged that it remains correct when the parts 
are brought in one by one. Even Cherubini gives hardly more than 
a valuable hint that the round may rise to higher things; and, 
unless he be an adequate exception, the unaccompanied rounds of 
Mozart and Brahms stand alone as works that raise the round to 
the dignity of a serious art-form. 

With the addition of an orchestral accompaniment the round 
obviously becomes a larger thing; and in such specimens as that 
in the finale of Mozart’s Cosl fan tutte, the quartet in the last act 
of Cherubini’s Faniska, the wonderfully subtle quartet “Mir ist 
so wunderbar” in Beethoven’s Fidelia, and the very beautiful num- 
bers in Schubert’s masses where Schubert finds expression for 
his genuine contrapuntal feeling in Ijrric style, we find that the 
length of the initial melody, the growing variety of the orchestral 
accompaniment and the finality and climax of the free coda, com- 
bine to give the whole a character closely “analogous to that of a 


set of contrapuntal variations, such as the slow movement of 
Haydn's “Emperor” string quartet, or the opening of the finale of 
Beethoven's gth symphony. Berlioz is fond of beginning his 
largest movements like a kind of round; e.g. his Dies Irae, the 
Scene aiix Champs in the Symphonic Fanlastique, and the opening 
of his Damnation de Faust. 

Three conditions are necessary if a canon is to be a round. 
First, the voices must imitate each other in the unison; secondly, 
they must enter at equal intervals of time ; and thirdly, the whole 
melodic material must be as many times longer than the interval 
of time as the number of voices ; otherwise, when the last voice has 
finished the first phrase, the first voice wdll not be ready to return 
to the beginning. Strict canon is, however, possible under innu- 
merable other conditions, and even a round is possible with some 
of the voices at the interval of an octave, as is of course inevitable 
in writing for unequal voices. And in a round for unequal voices 
there is obviously a new means of effect in the fact that, as the 
melody rotates, its different parts change their pitch in relation 
to each other. 

The art by which this is possible without incorrectness is that 
of double, triple and multiple counterpoint (see Counterpoint). 
Its difficulty is variable, and with an instrumental accompaniment 
there is none. In fugues, multiple counterpoint is one of the nor- 
mal resources of music ; and few devices are more self-explanatory 
to the ear than the process by which the subject and counter- 
subjects of a fugue change their positions, revealing fresh melodic 
and acoustic aspects of identical harmonic structure at every turn. 
This, however, is rendered possible and interesting by the fact 
that the passages in such counterpoint are often separated by 
episodes and are free to appear in different keys. Many fugues of 
Bach are written throughout in multiple counterpoint; but the 
possibility of this depends upon the freedom of the musical design 
which allows the composer to select the most effective permuta- 
tions and combinations of his counterpoint, and also to put them 
into whatever key he chooses. Some of Bach’s choruses might be 
called Round-Fugues, so regular is the course by which each voice 
proceeds to a new counter-subject as the next voice enters. See 
the Et in terra pax of the B minor Mass, and the great double 
chorus, Nun ist das Heil. 

The resources of canon, when emancipated from the principles 
of the round, are considerable when the canonic form is strictly 
maintained, and are inexhaustible when it is treated freely. A 
canon need not be in the unison; and when it is in some other 
interval the imitating voice alters the expression of the melody 
by transferring it to another part of the scale. Again, the imitating 
voice may follow the leader at any distance of time; and thus we 
have obviously a definite means of expression in the difference of 
closeness with which various canonic parts may enter; as, for 
instance, in the streito of a fugue. Again, if the answering part 
enters on an unaccented beat where the leader began on the 
accent (per arsin et thesin), there will be artistic value in the 
resulting difference of rhythmic expression. All these devices 
ought to be quite definite in their effect upon the car, and their 
expressive power is undoubtedly due to their special canonic 
nature. The beauty of the pleading, rising sequences in crossing 
parts in the canon at the 2nd at the opening of the Recordare in 
Mozart’s Requiem is attainable by no other technical means. The 
close canon in the 6th at the distance of one minim in reversed 
accent in the iSth of Bach’s Goldberg Variations owes its smooth 
harmonic expression to the fact that the two canonic parts move 
in sixths which would be simultaneous but for the pause of the 
minim which reverses the accents of the upper part while it creates 
the suspended discords which give harmonic character. 

Two other canonic devices have important artistic value, viz., 
augmentation and diminution (two different aspects of the same 
thing) and inversion. In augmentation the imitating part sings 
twice as slow as the leader, or sometimes still slower. This ob- 
viously should impart a new dignity to the melody, and in dimi- 
nution the usual result is an accession of liveliness. Beethoven, 
in the fugues in his sonatas opp. 106 and no, adapted augmenta- 
tion and diminution to sonata-like varieties of thematic expres- 
sion, by employing them in triple time, so that, by doubling the 
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length of the original notes across this triple rhythm, they produce 
an entirely new rhythmic expression. (See C. ) 

The device of inversion consists in the imitating part reversing 
every interval of the leader, ascending where the leader descends 
and vice versa. Its expressive power depends upon so fine a sense 
of the harmonic expression of melody that its artistic use is one 
of the surest signs of the difference between classical and merely 
scholastic music. There are many melodies of which the inversion 
is as natural as the original form, and does not strikingly alter its 
character. Such are, for instance, the theme of Bach's Kunst der 
Fuge, most of Purcell’s contrapuntal themes, the theme in the 
fugue of Beethoven’s sonata, op. no, and the eighth of Brahms’s 
variations on a theme by Haydn. But even in such cases inver- 
sion may produce harmonic variety as well as a sense of melodic 
identity in difference. Where a melody has marked features 
of rise and fall, such as long scale passages or bold skips, the 
inversion, if productive of good harmonic structure and expres- 
sion, will be a powerful method of transformation. This is 
admirably shown in the 12th of Bach’s Goldberg Variations, in 
the 15th fugue of the first book of his Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues, in the finale of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 106, and in the 
second subjects of the first and last movements of Brahms’s 
clarinet trio. The only remaining canonic device which figures in 
classical music is that known as cancrizans, in which the imitating 
part reproduces the leader backwards. It is of extreme rarity in 
serious music ; and, though it sometimes happens that a melody or 
figure of uniform rhythm will produce something equally natural 
when read backwards (as in HI.), there is only one example 
of its use that appeals to the ear as well as the eye. This is to 
be found in the finale of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 106, where it 
is applied to a theme with such sharply contrasted rhythmic and 
melodic features that with long familiarity a listener would prob- 
ably feel not only the wayward humour of the passage in itself, 
but also its connection with the main theme. All these devices are 
also independent of the canonic idea, since there are so many 
methods of transforming themes in themselves, and need not 
always be used in contrapuntal combination. 

II. FUGUE 

In the polyphonic i6th century motets the essentials of canonic 
effect are embodied in the entry of one voice after another with a 
definite theme stated by each voice, often at its own convenient 
pitch, thus producing a free canon for as many parts as there 
are voices, in alternate intervals of the 4th, 5th and octave, and 
at artistically proportionate distances of times. It is not necessary 
for the later voices to imitate more than the opening phrase of the 


earlier, or, if they do^imitate its continuation, to keep to the same 
interval. 

Such a texture differs in no way from that of the fugue of 
more modern times. But the form is not what is now understood 
as fugue, inasmuch as i6th century composers did not normally 
think of writing long movements on one theme or of making a 
point of the return of a theme after episodes. With the appear- 
ance of new words in the text, the i6th century composer naturally 
took up a new theme without troubling to design it for con- 
trapuntal combination with the opening; and the form resulting 


III. Harmless cancrizans devices for the cyc^ depending on the clefs 
used. 

(a) Mozart ‘Jupiter” Symphony (recapitulation in finale). 
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(b) Brahms Quartet in A minor, op. 51 No. 2. 
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from this treatment of words was faithfully reproduced in the 
instrumental ricercari of the time. Occasionally, however, breadth 
of treatment and terseness of design combined lo produce a short 
movement on one idea indistinguishable in form from a fughetta 
of Bach; as in the Kyrie of Palestrina’s Missa Salvo Regina. 
But in Bach’s art the preservation of a main theme is more 
necessary the longer the composition; and Bach has an incalcu- 
lable number of methods of giving his fugues a symmetry of form 
and balance of climax so subtle and perfect that we are apt to 
forget that the only technical rules of a fugue arc those which 
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refer to its texture. 

In Die Kmist der Fuge Bach has shown with the utmost clear- 
ness how in his opinion the various types of fugue may be clas- 
sified. That extraordinary work is a series of fugues, all on the 
same subject. The earlier fugues show how an artistic design may 
be made by simply passing the subject from one voice to another 
in orderly succession (in the first example without any change of 
key except from tonic to dominant). The next stage of organiza- 
tion is that in which the subject is combined with inversions, 
augmentations and diminutions of itself. Fugues of this kind can 
be conveniently called stretto-fugues.^ The third and highest 
stage is that in which the fugue combines its subject with con- 
trasted counter-subjects, and thus depends upon the resources of 
double, triple and quadruple counterpoint. But of the art by 
which the episodes are contrasted, connected climaxes attained 
and keys and subtle rhythmic proportions so balanced as to give 
the true fugue-forms a beauty and stability second only to those 
of the true sonata forms, Bach’s classification gives us no direct 
hint. 

A comparison of the fugues in Die Kunst der Fuge with those 
elsewhere in his works reveals a necessary relation between the 
nature of the fugue-subject and the type of fugue. In Die Kmist 
der Fuge Bach has obvious didactic reasons for taking the same 
subject throughout; and, as he wishes to show the extremes of 
technical possibility, that subject must necessarily be plastic 
rather than characteristic. Elsewhere Bach prefers very lively or 
highly characteristic themes as subjects for, the simplest kind of 
instrumental fugue. On the other hand, there comes a point when 
the mechanical strictness of treatment crowds out the rhetorical 
development of musical ideas; and the 7th fugue (which is one 
solid mass of stretto in augmentation, diminution and inversion) 
and the 12th and 13th (which are inverted bodily) are academic 
exercises outside the range of free artistic work. On the other 
hand, the fugues with well-developed episodes and the fugues in 
double and triple counterpoint are perfect works of art and as 
beautiful as any that Bach wrote without didactic purpose. The 
last fugue Bach worked out up to the point where three subjects, 
including the notes B, A, C, H, were combined. It has been found 
that the theme of the rest of Die Kmist der Fuge makes a fourth 
member of the combination and that the combination inverts. 
This accounts for the laborious exercises shown in the 12th and 
13 th fugues. It is high time that teachers of counterpoint took Die 
Kunst der Fuge seriously. 

Fugue is still, as in the i6th century, a texture rather than a 
form; and the fornial rules given in most technical treatises 
are based, not on the practice of the world’s great composers, 
but on the necessities of beginners, whom it would be as absurd 
to ask to write a fugue without giving them a form as to ask a 
schoolboy to write so many pages of Latin verses without a sub- 
ject. But this standard form, whatever its merits may be in com- 
bining progressive technique with musical sense, has no connection 
with the true classical types of fugue, though it played an interest- 
ing part in the renascence of polyphony during the growth of the 
sonata style, and even gave rise to valuable works of art (e.g. 
the fugues in Haydn’s quartets, op. 20). 

One of its rules was that every fugue should have a stretto. 
This rule, like most of the others, is absolutely without classical 
warrant; for in Bach the ideas of stretto and of counter-subject 
almost exclude one another except in the very largest fugues, 
such as the 22nd in the second book of the Forty-eight; while 
Handel’s fugue-writing is a masterly method, adopted as occasion 
requires, and with a lordly disdain for recognized devices. But 
the pedagogic rule proved to be not without artistic point in later 
music; for fugue became, since the rise of the sonata-styles a 
contrast with the normal means of expression instead of being 
itself normal. And while this was so, there was considerable point 
in using every possible means to enhance the rhetorical force of 
its peculiar devices, as is shown by the astonishing dramatic fugues 
in Beethoven’s last works. Nowadays, however, polyphony is 
universally recognized as a permanent type of musical texture, 
and there is no longer any reason why if it crystallizes into the 

^For technical terms see articles Counterpoint and Fugue. 
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fugue-form at all it should not adopt the classical rather than 
the pedagogic type. It is still an unsatisfied wish of accurate 
musicians that the term fugue should be used to imply rather a 
certain type of polyphonic texture than the whole form of a com- 
position. We ought to describe as “written in fugue” such passages 
as the first subjects in Mozart’s Zauberflote overture, the andantes 
of Beethoven’s first symphony and C minor quartet, the first and 
second subjects of the finale of Mozart’s G major quartet, the 
second subject of the finale of his D major quintet, and the expo- 
sition of quintuple counterpoint in the coda of the finale of the 
Jupiter Symphony, and countless other passages in the develop- 
ments and main subjects of classical and modern works in sonata 
form. 

III. COUNTERPOINT ON A CANTO EERMO 

The early practice of building polyphonic designs on a voice- 
part confined to a given plain-song or popular melody furnishes 
the origin for every contrapuntal principle that is not canonic, and 
soon develops into a canonic principle in itself. When the canto 
fermo is in notes of equal length and is sung without intermission, 
it is of course as rigid a mechanical device as an acrostic. Yet it 
may have artistic value in furnishing a steady rhythm in contrast 
to suitable free motion in the other parts. When it is in the bass, 
as in Orlando di Lasso’s six-part Regina Coeli, it is apt to cramp 
the harmony; but when it is in the tenor (its normal place in i6th 
century music) or any other part, it determines little but the 
length of the composition. It may or may not appeal to the ear; 
if not, it at least does no harm, for its restricting influence on the 
harmony is small if its pace is slower than that of its surround- 
ings. If, on the other hand, its melody is characteristic, or can be 
enforced by repetition, it may become a powerful means of effect. 

When the rhythm of the canto fermo is not uniform, or when 
pauses intervene between its phrases, whether these are different 
figures or repetitions of one figure in different parts of the scale^ 
the device passes into the region of free art. An early example 
of its simplest use, as it appears in Josquin’s wonderful Miserere, 
is described in the article Music and in a motet by Lasso. A 
1 6th century mass, when it is not derived from those secular 
melodies to which the Council of Trent objected, is often so closely 
connected with the Gregorian tones, or at least with the themes 
of some motet appropriate to the holy day for which it was written, 
that in a Roman Catholic cathedral service the polyphonic music 
of the best period co-operates with the Gregorian intonations to 
produce a consistent musical whole with a thematic coherence 
oddly suggestive of Wagnerian Leitmotif. In later times the 
Protestant music of Germany attained a similar consistency, under 
more popular and complex musical conditions, by the use of 
chorale-tunes; and in Bach’s hands the fugal and other treatment 
of chorale-melody is one of the most varied and expressive of 
artistic resources. The chorale is not unknown in Handel’s Eng- 
lish works. The passage “the kingdoms of the world” in the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” (down to “and He shall reign for ever and 
ever”) is a magnificent development of the second part of the 
chorale Wachet auf (“Christians wake, a voice is calling”) ; and 
it would be easy to trace a German or Roman origin for many of 
the solemn phrases in long notes which in Handel’s choruses so 
often accompany quicker themes. 

From the use of an old canto fermo to the invention of an 
original one is a small step; and merges into the free develop- 
ment of counterpart on a canto fermo the general art of com- 
bining melodies which gives harmony its deepest expression and 
musical texture its liveliest action. Nor is there any such line 
to separate polyphonic from non-polyphonic methods of accom- 
panying melody; and Bach’s Orgelbiichlehi and Brahms’s post- 
j humous organ-chorales show every conceivable gradation between 
plain harmony or arpeggio and the most elaborate canon. 

In Wagnerian polyphony canonic devices are rare except in 
such simple moments of anticipation or of communion with nature 
as we have before the rise of the curtain in the Rheingold and at 
daybreak in the second act of the Gdtterddmmerung. On the 
other hand, the art of combining contrasted themes crowds almost 
every other kind of musical texture (except tremolos and similar 
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emotional s^^mptoms; into the background, and is itself so trans- 
formed by new harmonic resources, many of which are Wagner’s 
own discovery, that it may almost be said to constitute a new 
form of art. The influence of this upon instrumental music is as 
yet helpful only in forms which break away from the limits of 
the sonata style. Styles which break further aw^ay than the omniv- 
orous art of Richard Strauss generally revolt against polyphony 
altogether. That revolt is suicidal, and polyphony returns every 
time a brand-new theory' of harmony has pitchforked it out. Ail 
that is certain is that the two elements by which the music of the 
future will solve its problem are not those of instrumentation and 
external expression, but phrase-movement (or musical paragraph- 
ing) and counterpoint. These have always been the elements 
which suffered from neglect or anarchy in earlier transition periods, 
and they have always been the elements that gave rationality to 
the ne\v art to which the transitions led. (D. F. T.) 

CONTRAST^ a term used in psychological discussion to 
designate the tendency of a given mental phenomenon to arouse 
or to encourage its opposite. Contrast has been alleged as one basis 
of "‘idea association,” but its most definite demonstrations are 
found in the domain of sensation, particularly vision. The action 
may be either ‘‘simultaneous” or ‘‘successive,” according as the 
aroused opposite appears concomitantly in a separate sensory 
area, or in the same area as the primary phenomenon at a later 
time. Thus, a bright surrounding held makes a grey spot look 
darker, while a dark outlying field causes it to appear brighter, 
than normal. After stimulation of the retina with white a dark 
after-image appears. Colour or chromatic contrast consists of an 
analogous tendency for each hue to arouse its complementary. 
Contrast is probably less potent for all aspects of mental life than 
is the opposed principle of assimilation. 

CONTRAVALLATION ; see CiRCUMVALLATION, LiNES OF. 

CONTREDANSEj, a dance derived from the English country 
dance, whence also it takes its name, which enjoyed much popu- 
larity both in France and Germany during the i8th century and 
later. Although the derivation of the name has been disputed, it 
is confirmed by the character of the dance itself, which had ob- 
vious features in common with those of its English original. The 
name was also applied to the music for such dances, of which 
Beethoven and Mozart both left examples. 

CONTRERAS, a hamlet about eight miles S.W. of the city 
of Mexico. It w’^as in the vicinity of this small town that Maj- 
Gen. Winfield Scott, with some 4,200 American troops of his 
column in the southern campaign of the war between Mexico 
and the United States (1846-48) encountered first the difficult 
barriers of pedregal (lava beds) and lakes surrounding his ad- 
versary’s capital. In this particular defence Gen. Santa Anna 
employed about 7,000 Mexicans, although possibly three times 
that number occupied forts and redoubts at critical points else- 
where about the city. Scott, having circled to the south of his 
goal, found, upon determined reconnaissance, that San Antonio 
directly in his front was so heavily defended that an assault 
might cripple him. He decided to build a road over the pedregal 
toward the west, thereby pinching out Santa Anna’s strong posi- 
tion. Accordingly on Aug. 19, 1847, Maj.-Gen. G. J. Pillow’s 
division was ordered to supply working parties and push forward 
the road the engineers were building and to brush aside any 
small resistance without bringing on a general engagement. Pillow, 
however, after being stopped, decided to attack. In the pre- 
mature struggle only the natural team work of the trained leaders, 
such as Riley, Smith and Magruder, saved defeat until Scott, 
coming upon the field, ordered a concentration of his forces at 
San Ger6nimo, the key position. Darkness, aggravated by a 
storm, cut Scott off from the knowledge of the whereabouts of 
his troops. In the early morning, Aug. 20, Capt. Robert E. Lee, 
after a voluntary, desperate ride across the pedregal^ bore Scott 
the intelligence that Brig.-Gen. P. F. Smith had found a way 
to the enemy’s rear and would attack at dawn. Scott prepared 
Twiggs to co-operate in front, and, as a result, San Geronimo was 
taken in front, flank and reverse in less than 20 minutes. San 
Antonio was evacuated and the battle of Churubusco begun the 
same. day. The cannon and ammunition captured from the Mexi- 


cans aided Scott materially. The Mexican losses were approxi 
mately 1,500 as against less than 100 Americans. 

Bibliography. — J. H. Smith, The War with Mexico, vol. i. (1919) 
G. B. McClellan, The Mexican War Diary (1917) ; C. M. Wilcox, His- 
tory of the Mexican War (1892) ; _W. A. Ganoe, The History of tht 
United States Army (1924); Original Correspondence and Reports 
in Old Files Section, Adjutant General’s Office (Washington, D.C.) 

(W. A. G.) 

CONTREXEVILLEa a watering-place of north-eastern 
France, in the department of Vosges, on the Vair, a tributary of 
the Meuse, 39 m. W. of Epinal by rail. Pop. (1931) 1,010. Its 
mineral springs became generally known towards the end of the 
iSth century, and w’ere developed after 186^1 by the Societe des 
Eaux de Contrexeville. The season is from May to September. 
The Colonnade des Sources (1911) covers most of the mineral 
springs in use, and their cold saline waters arc drunk as treatment 
for gout and gravel. The surrounding hilly country (Monts 
Faucilles) is well wooded. 

CONTROL, that which checks or regulates anything (Fr. 
contrdle, older form centre rolle, a counter roll or copy of a docu- 
ment used to check the original), and so especially command of 
body or mind by the will, and generally the power of regulation. 
In England the “Board of Control,” abolished in 185S, was the 
body which supervised the East India Company in the adminis- 
tration of India. In the case of “controller,’' a general term for 
a public official who checks expenditure, the more usual form 
“comptroller” is a wrong spelling due to a false connection with 
“accompt” or “accoynt.” A “control'’ or “control-experiment,” 
in science, is an experiment used, by an application of the method 
of difference, to check the inferences drawn from another 
experiment. 

For control in wartime of trade, industry, shipping, etc., see War 
Control or Food; War Control or Shipping; Allied Mari- 
time Transport Council. 

CONTROLLED ESTABLISHMENTS- Controlled es- 
tablishments (1915-1918) were factories mobilized in Great 
Britain under the Munitions of War Act, passed in July 1915, 
shortly after the Ministry of Munitions was set up. Under this 
act, and the amending statute passed in Jan. 1916, the minister 
of munitions had power to make an order declaring any establish- 
ment to be controlled if munitions work were carried on in it, 
and if he judged such control to be expedient. 

The term munitions work, in its extended use, embraced not 
only the manufacture of arms, ammunition and explosives, ships, 
vessels, vehicles and aircraft, but also the production of metals, 
machinery and tools, and the carrying out of other ancillary 
processes and services* involved in munitions production, such 
as works of construction for naval or military purposes, the pro- 
vision of houses for munition workers, work on docks and har- 
bours, the supply of Hght, heat, water, power or tramways, and 
the repair of fire engines. The minister of munitions was thus 
given a wide discretion in selecting factories to be controlled as 
essential munition works. 

Within a month of the passing of the act, 345 establishments 
were declared controlled, including the great armament and ship- 
building firms and firms making aircraft. To these the machine 
tool makers were added and the list was gradually extended to 
include all the principal firms in the engineering, iron and steel 
and chemical trades, together with makers of mechanical vehicles, 
rubber goods and optical instruments, as well as certain miscel- 
laneous establishments engaged on textile and printing work. 
By Oct. 1915 the number had reached 1,000. It was 2,000 by 
December; 3,500 by May 1916; 4,600 by the end of that year. 
It reached 5,000 in July 1917, and the extension oi control to 
certain smaller factories brought the final total up to 5,600 at 
the time of the Armistice. In Jan. 1918 more than 1,600,000 
men and 600,000 women were employed in controlled establish- 
ments, including the 160 Government factories. While employ- 
ment in controlled establishments accounted for only a portion 
of the 2,500,000 men and 1,000,000 women war workers in igtS, 
the importance of whose work was recognized by its inclusion in 
the “schedule of protected occupations,” its true significance is 
shown by the fact that the controlled estabhshments included 
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practically all the 1,200,000 workpeople estimated to have been 
employed at the date of the Armistice on the production of 
destructive munitions proper. These establishments thus con- 
stituted the central and essential nucleus of war-time factories, 
and their work was properly regarded as of the same order of 
importance as that of the national factories established during 
the World War and administered directly by the Government. 

The Underlying Bargain.— -The form of regulation to which 
an establishment was subjected by an order declaring it to be 
controlled was concerned primarily with: (a) the suspension of 
trade union rules and practices tending to restrict output, and 
the avoidance of strikes, (b) the limitation of the owners’ profits 
to a reasonable level. The restriction of trade union activities 
on the one side, and of profiteering on the other, might appear 
at first sight to be less essential than the control of industrial 
and manufacturing activities proper. The explanation of this 
anomaly is historical, for the genesis of the controlled establish- 
ment lies in the vain efforts made during the first eight months 
of the war to secure sufficient labour for armament manufacture, 
and to mitigate disputes in the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades by negotiation. The culminating point in this process was 
reached at a conference with trade union leaders held on March 
i7~iQ, and March 25, TQ15, at which the full forces of the Gov- 
ernment were brought into play to secure a voluntary agreement 
ensuring industrial peace for the duration of the war. The out- 
come of the conference was a declaration, known as the Treasury 
Agreement, by which some 35 trade unions declared their willing- 
ness to recommend to their members that each union should take 
into favourable consideration such changes in working conditions 
and trade customs as might be necessary to accelerate output, 
and that during the war period there should in no case be any 
stoppage of work upon munitions. 

In view of this declaration it was announced by the chancellor 
of the Exchequer fMr. Lloyd George) that “it is the intention of 
the Government to conclude arrangements with all the important 
firms engaged wholly or mainly upon engineering or shipbuilding 
work for war purposes, under which their profits will be limited, 
with a view to securing that benefit resulting from the relaxation 
of trade restrictions or practices shall accrue to the State.” It 
was further laid down that the contemplated relaxation of trade 
practices should apply solely to war work, for war purposes and 
during the war period. The pledge was thus limited on either 
side to a stalcmeni of intentions, and the trade unions looked 
to the Government to take the first step, believing that, so long 
as contractors’ profits were unregulated, any sacrifice of rules and 
restrictions would directly enhance the profits of private persons. 
Thus three months went by. Then the Munitions of War Act 
was passed, containing among its leading provisions the necessary 
sanctions for the carrying out of the bargain. 

Implications of Contfol. — ^The act- prescribed that in a con- 
trolled establishment any rule, practice or custom tending, to 
restrict production or employment should be suspended, and that 
the workpeople should be bound under penalties to observe rules, 
approved by the minister of munitions, affecting workshop dis- 
cipline and efficiency. On the other hand the profits of the estab- 
lishment were to be regulated, and any excess over a standard 
amount was to be paid into the Exchequer. 

The broad principle under which limitation of profits was im- 
posed was subject to important adjustments and qualifications 
necessitated by the increase of capital expenditure or the adoption 
of costly methods of speeding up output. To secure the maximum 
scale of production it was in fact as necessary to guarantee an 
equitable return as to confiscate the proportion of profit which 
might be held to be excessive. Clearly, as a mode of war-time 
taxation the munitions levy, with its narrowly restricted area of 
application, was something of an anomaly, and in any case this 
aspect of the controlled establishment lost its importance after 
Dec. 31, igi6, from which time the levy was merged in the 
provisions of the general excess profits tax instituted by the 
Finance Act of 1917. 

In addition to the control of profits, the owner of a controlled 
establishment was in a special sense subjected to the oversight 
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of the minister of munitions as regards wages and employment, 
these questions being inevitably involved in the endeavour to 
enforce the fulfilment of the terms of the Treasury Agreement, 
now enshrined in a schedule to the act. In carrying out this policy 
the owner received the fullest measure of official direction and 
assistance, and had substantial inducements to apply for control. 
In particular, submission to control earned the right to apply 
for skilled workmen enrolled as war munition volunteers, who 
could be assigned only to a controlled establishment. 

A controlled establishment was thus an industrial concern in 
which the State held a partnership, sharing both in the manage- 
ment and in the profits. The extent of this participation was, 
however, strictly limited. The Government did not, as has often 
been supposed, take over the management of the establishment, 
nor did it accept financial responsibility for its operation or lia- 
bilities. There was no transfer of ownership, nor did the owner 
become an agent of the Government. The situation of a controlled 
establishment remained, indeed, throughout its history in sharp 
contrast to that of the new national factories built or established 
on Government account and occupied and operated by the State. 
These were in a different category, though by the powers of the 
Munitions of War (Amendment) Act, iqi6, they were definitely 
classified among controlled establishments for purposes of labour 
regulation. 

War-Time Control. — ^It is well to emphasize the fact that the 
forms of control specifically applicable to this special class of 
establishment constituted only a minor part of the general system 
of industrial control exercised by the minister of munitions, to 
say nothing of those parts of the industrial field which fell to the 
War Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry, the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Food, and other departments. The minister of 
munitions was armed with wider powers than those relating ex- 
clusively to controlled establishments not only by the Munitions 
of War Acts but also, and in particular, by the Defence of the 
Realm Acts. Thus the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) No. 2 
Act, 1915, gave powers to take possession of and use any factory 
or workshop of whatever sort, or the plant of any factory. 
Authority was also given to require any work done in any factory 
or workshop to be carried on in accordance with directions given 
for the purpose of making the factory or workshop, or the plant 
or labour engaged in it, as useful as possible for the production of 
war material. This control included the right to restrict and 
regulate the kind of work done, the employment of labour, the 
supply of metals or materials, the transfer of plant to other 
establishments. One particularly important application of these 
powers was the imposition on industry generally of a system of 
priority control, devised to ensure that war work should receive 
preference over other work. 

The official control of munitions industries could never have 
been effective had these regulative provisions been confined to 
controlled establishments, unless the latter category, as was never 
contemplated, had been made co-extensive with munitions manu- 
facture. In point of fact the number of firms which executed con- 
tracts for the minister of munitions was three or four times as 
great as the number of controlled establishments. In such circum- 
stances the regulations affecting labour inside controlled establish- 
ments clearly had to be applicable to similar labour elsewhere. 
So, again, the control over certain categories of wages in con- 
trolled establishments, set up by the Munitions of War (Amend- 
ment) act, 1916, inevitably spread over the whole sphere of 
industrial employment. Similarly the efforts to apply the policy 
of labour dilution by forcing the infiltration of women and semi- 
skilled workers, so as to make up for the ever growing scarcity 
of fully trained operatives, obviously implied the restriction of 
employment outside, as well as its encouragement inside, the 
sacred circle of essential occupations. Since the fulfilment of all 
the more urgent tasks of the Ministry of Munitions was condi- 
tional on the removal of these stumbling blocks, it was inevitable 
that the controlled establishment as such, had less and less ad- 
ministrative significance as the months grew into years and the 
mobilization of the whole of the national resources became more 
I and more comprehensive. 
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Restoration of pre-war Practices. — The obligation to restore 
the practices and customs abandoned for war purposes was not 
likely to be overlooked by the trade unions concerned, and was, 
in fact, the subject of continuous and jealous watchfulness. Thus, 
when the amendment of the Munitions of War Act was under 
consideration in the summer of 1917, the inclusion of a clause 
providing guarantees and sanctions for fulfilment of the pledge 
was pressed upon the Government, but was postponed A further 
bill was drafted and considered in the early months of 1918 in 
which this question was prominently dealt with, but action was 
again suspended, until the trade union protests became clamorous. 
It was feared that rigid insistence on immediate fulfilment might 
result in chaos, since it would involve the wholesale dismissal of 
dilutees and gravely accentuate the inevitable displacement of 
labour due to the cessation of the war demands. Finally, on 
Nov. 13, 1918, the prime minister (Mr. Lloyd George) and other 
ministers met representatives of employers and trade unions and 
asked for an advisory committee to consider and agree upon the 
form to be taken by the bill. It was not, however, until the 
spring of 1919 that agreement could be reached, and the Restora- 
tion of Pre-War Practices Act, 1919, was not actually passed 
until Aug. 15. Though admittedly incomplete, the records of 
departures from pre-war customs then numbered between 30,000 
and 40,000. The act made it obligatory, subject only to mutual 
agreement, that these practices should be restored within two 
months and be maintained in force for one year thereafter. Thus 
was the Treasury Agreement finally implemented. (G. I. H. L.) 

CONTROLLING INTEREST, a financial term having two 
significations: (i) a person or group of persons who own 51% or 
more of the voting stock of a corporation and who could thereby 
control stockholders’ meetings; and, (2) a person or group of 
persons who either by ownership or proxy have the voting rights 
to a sufhcient amount of the capital stock of a corporation to 
control a stockholders’ meeting. 

The voting rights to 51% of the voting stock will always give 
this power of control, but it can often be exercised with a much 
smaller percentage for one or more of the following reasons: (i) 
A considerable minority of the voting stockholders may be closely 
organized and in agreement to vote together on certain ques- 
tions, or at an election. The remainder may be unorganized and 
their votes divided in several ways. Let us suppose that about 
30% of the votes are banded together and that the other 70% 
have no organization. If the 70% is divided several ways, some 
of it even voting inadvertently with the organized minority, the 
minority will very probably carry its points. (2) A minority of 
all the stock may constitute a majority of the stock actually vot- 
ing, as it is very unusual to have more than 75% of the stock 
represented at a meeting. In such a case a minority consisting of 
38% of all the voting stock would control the meeting, even if 
all the remaining stock present were united against it. (3) Some- 
times stock votes by classes and a minority class may be given the 
privilege of choosing a majority of the board of directors. Con- 
sider a case of a company whose common stock represents 60% 
and whose preferred stock represents 40% of the whole. If there 
are nine directors, it may be so arranged that the preferred stock 
always chooses five of them and the common stock the remaining 
four. In such a case, the majority of the preferred stock, which 
is about 21% of all the stock, can elect a majority of the directors 
and thus control. (4) Stock with a strict vetoing power exerts a 
strong negative control over various affairs. A certain class of 
stock, for example, 20% of the total, may be classified as non- 
voting for ordinary purposes, and yet the certificate of incorpo- 
ration may provide that certain things may not be done without 
the consent of the majority of this class. In such a case, the 
holders of the majority of this stock, which would be only about 
11% of the entire stock, can block action, (s) Where statutes 
do not prohibit it, certificates of incorporation sometimes provide 
that more than a bare majority of the total vote shall be required 
to perform certain acts, such as the election of directors, the 
necessary portion being sometimes § or §. In such cases a 
minority once in power can remain so by blocking elections and 
other actions requiring the large vote. ( J. H. B.) 


CONTROLS, RECEIVING SET, the switches and dial 
knobs used to control the power supply and adjust the tuning of 
a radio receiving set. 

CONTUMACY, a stubborn refusal to obey authority, obsti- 
nate resistance; particularly, in law, the wilful contempt of the 
order or summons of a court (see Contempt of Court). In ec- 
clesiastical law, the contempt of the authority of an ecclesiastical 
court is dealt with by the issue of a writ de contumace capiendo 
from the court of chancery at the instance of the judge of the 
ecclesiastical court; this writ took the place of that de cxcorn- 
municato capiendo in iS 13, by an act of George III. ch. 127 (see 
Excommunication) . 

CONUNDRUM. Originally a term meaning whim, fancy or 
ridiculous idea; later applied to a pun or play upon words, and 
thus to a particular form of riddle in which the answer depends 
on a pun. The word is also used of any puzzling question or 
difficulty. 

CONVECTION, the transference of a mass of fluid against 
the force of gravity. If a fluid is heated from below it becomes 
less dense than the super-incumbent fluid and rises, the latter 
falling and taking its place. This motion involves an upward 
transfer of heat and is quite distinct from conduction (sec Heat), 
whereby the heat is transferred in all directions equally by the 
vibrations of molecules (for isotropic media. Isotopes) and 
from radiation (see Radiation, Rays), which is transmitted by 
the ether (q.v.'). Convective equilibrium occurs in the atmosphere 
in temperate regions where a steady circulation of the atmosphere 
is preserved. It is a 5 iabatic (sec Thermodynamics). 

CONVENIENCE GOODS, a name applied in the United 
States to a large class of articles which, whatever the source, are 
so similar in quality that consumers will accept them without 
making any effort to enquire into them or to compare values. 
(See Standardization.) 

CONVENT, a term applied to the body of persons associated 
together in a monastery, whose official designation is ‘‘the abbot 
(or prior, etc.) and convent” of the place in question (Lat. con- 
ventuSf from convenire, to come together). The popular use of 
the word for a nunnery, as distinct from a monastery or house 
of male religious, is strictly inaccurate: all houses of religious 
communities are monasteries, irrespective of the sex of the con- 
vent which inhabits them, and the term convent is equally free 
from such limitations. 

CONVENTION, a word of very various meanings, but al- 
ways conveying the sense of its Latin original (convention from 
convcjiire, to come together). Thus it may mean a meeting or 
assembly; an agreemen^t between parties; a general agreement on 
which is based some custom, institution, rule of behaviour or 
taste, or canon of art; hence extended to the abuse of such an 
agreement, whereby the rules based upon it become '‘conven- 
tional” i.e, lifeless and artificial The word is of some interest 
historically and politically. It is used of an assembly of the rep- 
resentatives of a nation, state or party, and is particularly 
! contrasted with the formal meetings of a legislature. It is thus 
applied to those parliaments in English history which, owing to 
the abeyance of the crown, have assembled without the formal 
summons of the sovereign; e.g. the convention parliament which 
in 1660 restored Charles II. to the throne. More recently it has 
had the meaning of an assembly summoned to frame a constitu- 
tion, as distinct from a merely legislative assembly. Such, at 
least in its original intention, was the National Convention which 
ruled France from Sept. 1792 to Oct. 1795. The statutory assem- 
bly of delegates which framed the Constitution of the United 
States of America in 1787 was called the Constitutional Conven- 
tion; and the various American State Constitutions have been 
drafted and are from time to time revised by constitutional con- 
ventions. In the party system of the United States the nomina- 
tion of party candidates for office or election was formerly in 
the hands of delegates chosen by the primaries, meeting in the 
convention of the party; and the convention system was 
universal, from the national conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, which still nominate the candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency, down to city or county con- 
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ventions. ’«vhich nominated the candidates for local offices. 
Except for the nomination of candidates for the highest offices, 
the convention has been superseded by the primary election in 
most instances. In diplomacy, “convention” is a general name 
given to international agreements other than treaties, but not 
necessarily differing either in form or subject-matter from a 
treaty, and sometimes used quite widely of ail forms of such 
agreements (see Treaties). 

CONVENTION, THE NATIONAL, in France, the con- 
stitutional and legislative assembly which sat from Sept. 20, 1792 
to Oct. 26, 1795 (the 4th of Brumaire of the year IV.). It was 
the first French assembly elected by universal suffrage, without 
distinctions of class. 

Sec France: History; Girondists; Mountain; Danton; Robes- 
pierre ; Marat, etc. 

CONVERGENCE: see Series. 

CONVERSANO, a town and episcopal see of Apulia, Italy, 
province of Bari, 17m. S.E. by rail from the town of Bari. 
Pop. (1931) 14,907 (town), 15,146 (commune). It has a fine 
southern Romanesque cathedral of the end of the nth century 
(the interior was destroyed by fire in 1912) and a picturesque 
castle which from 1456 belonged to the Acquaviva family, dukes 
of Atri and counts of Conversano. The convent of S. Benedetto 
is one of the earliest offshoots of Montecassino. 

CONVERSION, a general term for the operation of convert- 
ing, changing or transposing ; used technically in special senses in 
logic, theology and law. (Lat. conversio, from convertere, to turn 
or change.) 

hi logic, conversion is one of three chief methods of immediate 
inference by which a conclusion is obtained directly from a single 
premise without the intervention of another premise or middle 
term. A proposition is said to be “converted” when the subject 
and the predicate change places; the original proposition is the 
“convertend,” the new one the “converse.” The chief rule gov- 
erning conversion is that no term which was not distributed in the 
convertend may be distributed in the converse; nor may thq 
quality of the proposition (affirmative or negative) be changed. 
A term is said to be “distributed” when it is taken universally; 
in the proposition “men arc mortal” (meaning “all men”) the 
term “men” is “distributed” while “mortal” is undistributed, be- 
cause there arc mortal beings which arc not men. It follows that 
of the four possible forms of propositions A, E, I and 0 (see ar- 
ticle A), E and I can be converted simply. No S is P implies 
No P is S; and Some S is P implies So 7 ne P is S. This form of 
conversion is called Simple Conversion; E propositions convert 
into E, and I into I. On the other hand,. A cannot be converted 
simply. If all men are mortal, the most that can follow by con- 
version is that some mortals are men. This is called Conversion 
by Limitation or Per Accklens. Only if it be known otherwise that 
the predicate also is distributed can there be simple conversion of 
a unive.rsal affirmative. Neither of these forms of conversion can 
be applied to the particular negative proposition O, which has tq 
be dealt with under a secondary system of conversion, as follows. 
The terminology by which these secondary processes are de- 
scribed is not altogether satisfactory, and logicians are not agreed 
as to the application of the terms. The following system is per- 
haps the most commonly used. We have seen that the converse 
of All S is P is Some P is S; we can, in addition, derive from it 
another, though purely formal, proposition No S is non-P, ix., an 
E proposition. This process is called Obversion, Permutation or 
Immediate Inference by Privative Conception; it is applicable 
to every proposition including 0 . A further process known as 
Contraposition or Conversion by Negation, consists of conversion 
following on obversion. Thus from All S is P wt get No non-P is 
S. In the case of the 0 proposition we get (by obversion) Some 
S is non-P and then (by conversion) Some non-P is S (ix,, an 1 
proposition). In the case of the I proposition the contrapositive 
is impossible, as infringing the main rule of conversion. Another 
term, Inversion, has been used by some logicians for a still more 
complicated process by the alternative use of conversion and ob- 
version, which is applicable to A and E, and results in obtaining 
a proposition concerning the contradictory of the original subject; 


thus All S is P becomes Sorne 7i07hS is 710 1 P. 

Considerable discussion has centred on the problem as to 
whether the process of conversion can properly be regarded as in- 
ference. The essence of inference is that the conclusion should 
embody knowledge which is not in the premise or premises, and 
many logicians have contended that no fact is stated in the con- 
verse which was not in the convertend, or, in other words, that 
conversion is merely a transformation or verbal change of the 
same statement. Hence the term Eductions and Equivalent Prop- 
ositional Forms have been given to converse propositions. It 1 $ 
clear, for instance, that if the universal affirmative is taken con- 
notatively as a scientific law, and not historically, no real infer- 
ence is achieved by stating as another scientific fact its converse, 
the particular affirmative. Moreover, even if the convertend is 
stated as an historic fact, though there is acquired a certain new 
significance, it may well be argued that the inference is not imme- 
diate but syllogistic. 

Bibliography. — See J. S. Mill, Logic (1874) etc.; H. W. B. 
Joseph, Introduction to Logic (1916) ; J. N. Keynes, Formal Logic 
(1910) ; A. Wolf, Essentials of Logic (1926) and article Logic. 

RELIGIOUS 

Religious conversion is, in English, a convenient label for 
describing a considerable group of human experiences which 
have in common the one general feature that they involve a 
change from an unorganized life to a life organized around a 
central idea. Medical psychology has given its considered opinion 
that such organization is not only normal but necessary to the 
general well-being of the individual. Those persons who demur 
to the interpretation of life in any sense in terms of religion 
declare that conversion is merely a psychological phenomenon, 
though still a fact to be studied. Those, however, who accept the 
religious interpretation of life in its widest sense are universally 
agreed that whatever form conversion may take it is the most 
momentous event in the life of every individual and is indispen- 
sable to the task of making the best use of that life. 

Essential Features. — ^Thc essential feature of conversion is 
the unification of character. Nevertheless, a distinction is to be 
drawn between true conversion and other kindred phenomena, 
which are described respectively as counter-conversion, reversion, 
recognition, return, development and crises of conscience. In 
the case of an ardent Roman Catholic priest who became a free- 
thinker what happened may be described as “counter-conversion.” 
The return of a lapsed individual to the faith of his earlier days 
may be more correctly termed “reversion.” “Recognition” is the 
vital realization of a truth to which hitherto only verbal assent 
has been given. “Return” is either a conscious reversion to the 
faith and habits of childhood or an unconscious transference from 
systems which have weakened (because they have become un- 
serviceable) to older objects of consciousness. “Development” 
may be distinguished from gradual conversion in that it involves 
no overturning of values. “Crisis of conscience” involves a change 
less searching than conversion, such, for example, as when a poli- 
tician changes from one party to another. On the other hand, true 
moral conversion is an actual overturning of values and involves 
a species of new creation. It has been defined as “a mutation of 
life occurring under the impulse of an ultra-terrestrial ideal” 
(De Sanctis). Or again as “a reaction taking the form of a psy- 
chological surrender to an ideal and issuing in moral development” 
(Underwood). It has been further subdivided into gradual and 
sudden, or, as De Sanctis calls it, fulminant and progressive, and 
Starbuck, impulsive and volitional. There are those who shrink 
from admitting that any conversion is really sudden or fulminant, 
and will only allow that a gradual process extending over a con- 
siderable time may culminate in a crisis. In some cases a real 
change occurs, but the crisis is apparently absent; it would seem 
that these are not true conversions but merely instances of de- 
velopment, since the term “mutation” in zoology is applied only 
to sudden or saltatory changes. It must be admitted that those 
who have been brought up to expect a crisis often tend lo experi- 
ence one, or, at any rate, to think that they do. This may be due 
either to auto-suggestion or to inherited temperament. It is further 
to be noted that the so-called turning-point at which the con- 
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sciousness of the absolute ideal, hitherto marginal and vague, be- 
comes foca] and clearly defined, not infrequently occurs at the be- 
ginning rather than at the end of the process. Thus it has been 
pointed out that not all the early Buddhist converts were unified 
and made happy as soon as they accepted the rule of life pre- 
scribed by the Buddha, and that John Bunyan was accustomed 
to date his conversion from the time when he gave up lying and 
profanity, although unification and happiness did not come to him 
until some years later. Among Christians the necessity of “con- 
version” has in particular always been strongly urged by the 
Methodists, as it was by their founder, John Wesley, and it is 
specially characterized by them as the “new birth.” Re-birth from 
sin has certainly been a constant feature connected with Chris- 
tian discipieship from the first, and among adult converts, es- 
pecially in the mission-field, it is an indisputable fact. Revival 
preachers, and especially Salvationists, insist on the importance 
of instantaneous conversion. 

Age When Experienced. — ^The main features of conversion 
have been traced, however, in the life-stories of adherents of most 
of the great religions of the world. It is said that the phenomena 
belong almost exclusively to the years between the ages of lo and 
25, and that the number of instances outside that range appear 
few and scattered; in other words, that conversion belongs dis- 
tinctively to the years of adolescence. The American psychologist, 
Starbuck, holds that the event comes earlier in general among 
females than among males, and most frequently at the ages of 
13 and 16, while among males it occurs most frequently at the age 
of 17 or immediately before or after. The difficulty about accept- 
ing these conclusions is that Starbuck, like his fellow-countryman, 
William James, has drawn nearly all his evidence from protestant 
evangelical circles, and seems to have overlooked the fact that 
outside these circles and even sometimes inside them conversion 
may take place at much later periods of life. The American school 
in general seems, in fact, to confine conversion to the moral and 
religious crisis of adolescence. But this, however important, is 
only one type of conversion, and it is by no means certain that 
many of the recorded instances of it are not the result of strong 
suggestion. The most that can be said is that the period between 
the ages of 15 and 25 is the time when the greatest changes occur 
in human personality, and that therefore this is the most propi- 
tious epoch for the occurrence of decisive events in the history of 
individuals. Adolescence is only an extrinsic or indirect cause, 
a provocative stimulus to an intellectual and ethical trans- 
formation which requires for its completion the additional pres- 
ence of a psychic factor. Indeed, the physiological causes of 
conversion can be greatly exaggerated. 

Accompanying Phenomena.— Certain features commonly 
accompany the change, and they so greatly resemble the phe- 
nomena belonging to eroticism that conversion has actually 
sometimes been defined as “falling in love with God.” In less 
picturesque language it has been described as a concentration of 
affective energy on the object of faith, a practical revision and a 
new economy of love. It is marked by an ecstasy of joy, a sensa- 
tion of heat or fire in the breast, or the consciousness of a bright 
light (technically called a photism), great buoyancy and light- 
heartedness, a feeling of peace and release from perplexity, a 
sense of newness of life extending even to the external world 
surrounding the converted individual, voices or auditions which 
appear to be sensorial automatisms produced by the excited 
physical and mental condition of the subject, and above all 
(except, perhaps, in Buddhism) a sense of being under divine 
control so that the conversion seems something given rather than 
something achieved and is, in fact, felt to be the product of divine 
grace, not of human energy. Considerable difference of opinion 
has always existed as to the relation of individual free will to 
such a bestowal of grace. Some have held that man is merely the 
passive recipient, while others declare that a preliminary act of 
free will is. necessary. Autobiographical accounts of many con- 
versions exist, and have been collected in recent years. Two of 
the most strilsiag arie those relating to St. Augustine of Hippo and 
to, Blaise Pascal. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that 
converted subjects tend to indulge in autobiography, and that 


many devout persons whose religious development has been 
tranquil and unruffled have no such tales to tell. 

The important question has further been raised whether the 
sense of “givenness” or grace is an illusion and whether conversion 
is not a predictable phenomenon due entirely to natural causes. 
The antithesis is a dangerous one, and involves our whole concep- 
tion of the nature of divine activity. If a predictable mutation is 
to be excluded from the sphere of divine activity, the operation 
of the divine is then, limited to the abnormal and (at present) 
unexplained. Such a limitation is now less in favour among 
religious thinkers than formerly. Nevertheless, it is admitted 
by many psychologists on both sides of the Atlantic that conver- 
sion, even if it be a normal phenomenon, can only be systematized 
and predicted to a limited extent, since the object studied by 
psychology, i.e., the way in which personal beings usually think 
and act, is in its nature essentially different from the object of the 
physical sciences. 

Pavo-uring Conditions. — ^The situations favourable for the 
occurrence of religious conversion in an individual may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) The presence of general religious tendencies deriving either 
from heredity, from the family or from early impressions. 

(2) An habitual tendency of the intellect towards absolute 
convictions. 

(3) A tendency of the individual spontaneously to fix the 
attention beyond and above the realities of the senses. 

(4) A richness of affective potential or psychic energy held in 
suspension by the individual. 

(s') The tendency of the individual to transfer his chief 
interests to questions of origin, purpose, destiny, and so forth. 

(6) The recurrence of painful experiences. 

In a narrower sense “conversion” is used to denote the accept- 
ance of Christianity by non-Christians or the acceptance of 
Catholicism by non-Catholics. The problem is often debated in 
Christian circles as to the relation of the sacraments to conversion, 
the genera] Catholic view being that sacraments convey grace and 
confer character, while the general Protestant view is that they 
declare in symbolic form a change which has already taken place 
as the result of an act of faith on the part of the individual. 

Modem Views.— The modern critical study of Ihe Old Testa- 
ment, coupled with the conclusions of science as to man’s 
ancestry, status and prospects, have greatly modified the belief 
in the relation of man to grace and conversion. The view stated 
in the tenth article of the Church of England was as follows: 
“The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength 
and good works to faith and calling upon God: wherefore we have 
no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable to God, with- 
out the grace of God by Christ preventing us that wc may have a 
good win, and working with us when we have that good will”; 
but this is no longer literally held by many persons who would 
still insist that they were believing Christians. The results of the 
science of anthropology show no indication of a primeval fall, but 
rather of a struggle upward marred by acts and periods of retro- 
gression. Man may in consequence be hindered and hampered in 
his response to the love of God, but although it might still be held 
that the Divine approach to man preceded man's response, man's 
feeble responsiveness would no longer be regarded as due to a 
single primeval catastrophe, but rather to the vestiges in his nature 
of a sub-human ancestry — the unwilling dross which checks the 
flight of the soul to its Creator— or at most to ihe wounds and 
disease produced by the failures and acts of rebellion committed 
in the course of human history. 

Bibliography.— E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion (iSSo); 
William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (Gifford Lectures, 
1901-02) ; R, H. Thouless, Intro&nction to the Psychology of Religion 
chaps, xiii. and xiv. (1923) ; J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness] 
chaps. vi.-ix. (1924) ; Underwood, Conversion (1926) ; S. De Sanctis, 
Religious Conversion (1927). (A, C* B.) 

In English and American Law, conversion, is the unauthor- 
ized exercise of dominion by one person over the property (other 
than money or chattels real) of another, in a manner inconsistent 
with his rights of possession. The history and exact definition of 
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this form of actionable wrong have occupied the attention of many 
learned writers, and the incidents of actions to assert the rights 
of the true owner form a considerable part of treatises on the 
rules and forms of civil pleading. There are many ways in which 
the wrong may be committed. In some cases the exercise of the 
dominion may amount to an act of trespass or to a crime, e.g,, 
where the taking amounts to larceny or fraudulent appropriation 
by a person entrusted with the property of another. In such cases, 
except where money is taken, the civil remedy of the owner is 
by action for conversion or detention of the property. The 
remedy in use in these cases used to be by what was called an action 
on the case for trover and conversion, the plaintiff putting aside 
all suggestions of trespass and of crime, and resting his case on 
the fiction that the defendant had found and used goods not his 
own. The fictitious averment of loss, never required in the 
United States, was abolished in England by the Common Law 
Procedure Act 1852. Under the present procedure, in which the 
old forms of action are not in use, the remedy is by a claim 
(usually called conversion) for wrongfully depriving the true 
owner of personal property of its use and possession by some I 
specified act inconsistent with his dominion over it, usually by 
dealing with the property in a manner inconsistent with the 
owner’s rights. Originally, the action of trover and conversion 
was limited to goods and chattels, but it is now accepted as 
applying to valuable securities, such as cheques and bills of 
exchange. 

Refusal to deliver up to the owner is sufficient to prove con- 
version, though it is often made the ground of an action for 
detinue, if the plaintiff desires to have the property returned 
in specie. The knowledge, motive or good faith of the person 
wrongfully dealing with the property of another is for civil 
purposes immaterial, and the action is often brought to try the 
title of two claimants to the same goods. Merely carrying or 
warehousing goods does not render the carrier or warehouseman 
liable for conversion, as they do not purport to change the 
property in tlie goods and exercise no dominion. 

The exact measure of compensation due to a plaintiff whose 
goods have been wrongfully converted may be merely nominal if 
the wrong is technical and the defendant can return the goods; 
it may be limited to the actual damage where the goods can be 
returned, but the WTong is substantial; but in ordinary cases it is 
the full value to the owner of the goods of which he has been 
deprived. In fact the measure of damages is the loss actually 
sustained. Fraudulent conversion by any person to his ovm use 
(or that of persons other than the owner) of property entrusted 
to him was larceny at common Jaw and* under modern statutes 
(Larceny Act, 1916). 

The term “conversion” is also used with reference to the 
rule of courts of equity which, in certain cases (following 
the maxim of treating as done what ought to have been done), 
treats as converted into personalty land which has been directed 
so to be converted by a will, contract, or settlement, or as con- 
verted into land personalty which has been by such instrument 
directed to be applied for purchase of realty. The rule is also 
applied where a vendor of land dies between the making of the 
contract of sale and its completion by conveyance of the land. 

CONVERSION OF DEBT: see Debt Conversion. 

CONVERTER: see Bessemer Steel. 

CONVEX, the exterior of a rounded surface as opposed to 
“concave.” (See Optics.) 

CONVEYANCE, the act of conveying or transporting any- 
thing. The word is now used in three special senses: (i) a car- 
riage or other means of transport; (2) in law, the transference 
of property by deed or writing between living persons; and (3) 
the written instrument by which such transference is effected. 
(See Laws of Real Property.) 

CONVEYORS IN MASS PRODUCTION of manufac- 
tured articles of different kinds were used in non-mechanical 
industries long before the development of modern manufacturing 
made it profitable to consider their use. An indication of their 
age may be had from a book on millwrighting, published in 
Philadelphia by Oliver Evans in 1807 which shows the use of 
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bucket, belt and screw conveyors in flour or grist mills. Whether 
these were in actual use or, like devices shown in some of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s works, existed only in the mind of the 
author, it is impossible to say. Foundries were among the first 
of modern industries to adopt conveyors extensively, for the 
handling of materials on a large scale. Belts were used for car- 
rying moulding sand for storing, for mixing or tempering, and 
for removing the sand from moulds. Moving platforms were 
also used at an early date for carrying moulds past the cupolas 
or pouring ladles, pausing long enough to have the metal poured 
and then continuing their travel until the moulds were cool 
enough to be dumped. This dumping in some cases, occurred 
while the metal casting was still very hot. Conveyors have been 
developed along many lines to meet the requirements of many 
industries. The best early example, and the one that probably 
gave the use of conveyors its greatest impetus, was in the High- 
land Park plant of the Ford Motor Company in Detroit, Mich. 
(see Mass Production). From a small beginning in one depart- 
ment this grew to enormous proportions, and contained many 
varieties of conveyors, devised or adapted to suit the peculiar 
requirements of the work in this plant. This development, begin- 
ning in about 1912 or 1913 has grown into use in practically 
every automobile plant, regardless of the size or quality of car 
built, and is now a standard part of factory equipment in any 
sort of manufacturing where the quantity handled is sufficient 
to justify it. The principle kept in mind in introducing conveyors 
at the Ford plant has been “to keep material three feet from the 
floor, and moving.” The proper distance from the floor depends, 
of course, on the size and weight of the work and the convenience 
of the operator. One of the chief objects of the conveyor is to 
relieve the operators of as much manual labour as possible and 
so enable more and better work to be done. Keeping the work 
moving prevents the piling up of work in any department, avoids 
congestion around machines and aids in securing a steady flow of 
work by acting as a pacemaker to the men. This helps to secure 
a more constant output and at a higher rate than seems possible by 
the old method. 

Conveyors are made in many forms and are adapted for use 
for widely diversified purposes. They may be gravity slides, 
rollers, either level or inclined enough to allow the work (either 
in single units or in some sort of container), to travel by gravity 
toward the next station. Power driven chains or belts, with 
cleats, hooks or other devices, carry raw materials, semi-finished 
or completed, from machine to machine, from department to 
department, from machine to inspection or to sub-assembly, and 
from there to the final assembly. The final assembly itself is 
frequently done on some sort of a chain, belt or truck that is 
power driven at a predetermined speed. Much ingenuity is dis- 
played in devising special forms of conveying mechanisms by 
which the material being carried can be automatically diverted 
from one line to another, or be shunted to a side track to await 
removal. Conveyors move material, either by power or with a 
minimum of human effort, supply operators with material to 
work upon, and carry it away after the operations arc completed. 
One of the advantages of conveyors is the reduction of the amount 
of material in process, since there is no accumulation of work 
or material in large quantities. This greatly reduces the amount 
of capital invested in material. The constant flow of material, 
coupled with the smaller quantities in process, also enables the 
otitput to be varied to meet sales requirements, as the work can 
be made to flow through at varying rates of speed. 

Each type or system of conveying should have individual 
study, the best solution being largely influenced by the results 
of experience gained in previous installations. The main con- 
siderations are the convenience of the operator, keeping the con- 
veyor and its load out of the way of operators and of the ma- 
chines and benches. For work that is light in weight and is 
easily handled, the overhead conveyor is very convenient and is 
frequently employed in various forms. Such a conveyor is usually 
supported by wheels on each side of a suspended I-beam and has 
flat links with vertical pins so as to turn short corners. Joints 
must also be loose enough to permit an upward or downward 
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movement. A typical overhead conveyor for handling fans is 
shown in plate I., fig. i. It is over the assembly benches and 
the fan parts are hung on hooks within easy reach of the operator. 
The worker reaches up and picks off the part he needs. When 
the fan is completed it is placed on a belt conveyor in the 
centre of the bench. From here it goes to the waist high con- 
veyor shown in the foreground at the left. This is a slow moving 
conveyor and is wired with electric current so that the fans 
can receive a running test of the desired duration before reach- 
ing the other end of their travel. The conveyor is wired for 
two kinds of current so that both t>T)es of fans can be tested 
at the same time. A notable feature of this conveyor combina- 
tion is the compactness and the way in which it conserves space. 
It is interesting to note that the introduction of conveyors 
throughout a plant makes it frequently unnecessary to enlarge 
the factory to meet the needs of increased demands. This is 
possible both because of the saving in space and also because of 
the speeding up of production, through material being in front 
of the operators when needed. The waist high type of conveyor 
is probably used more than any other type, because of the con- 
venience with which work can be handled from it and to it. 
When used in the production line it is frequently of the plain 
roller type and is not power driven. It is either set on a slight 
incline so that the work will move slowly from one machine to 
the next, or is level and a slight effort pushes the work along on 
the rollers. Conveyors of this type are usually behind the opera- 
tor where the work is light enough to be easily handled. When 
however the pieces are heavy enough to be fatiguing, the con- 
veyors run directly between the machines, where the operator has 
no lifting. He simply pushes the work over the rollers into the 
fixture on the machine. In some cases the rollers drop out of the 
way, in others the work is raised on locating points, but in most 
cases it simply slides on to the table of the machine and is located 
in various ways. After the operation is performed the work is 
restored to the production line and it proceeds to the next ma- 
chine. In some cases spurs, or side tracks, are provided for 
taking work that requires a few extra operators. In other plants 
the conveyor line carries the work past the inspector’s bench. 
After inspection it goes to the assembly line, is returned for 
salvage, or scrapped. The roller type conveyor probably finds 
wider application than any other. It is the least expensive to 
install, and operating and maintenance costs are very low. It 
can be used in plants with small output and it also has an im- 
portant place in large plants, in connection with the various types 
of power driven conveyors that have become so much a part of 
modern manufacturing. An example of the utility of the roller 
conveyor in large or small plants is the case where a boxed 
article to be shipped comes down a line and is carried into the 
freight car where another short piece of roller conveyor, at 
right angles, carries it to the end of the car for stacking. These 
rollers can be moved without difficulty and aid greatly in loading 
easily and rapidly. Adaptations of this method are used in both 
large and small plants. 

Power Driven Conveyors.-— Power driven conveyors, of 
which the belt, platform and chain types are the most common, 
are of various types. There are also many modifications such as 
elevators, automatic or hand-controlled, for transferring articles 
from one floor to the next. Boxes are frequently carried by 
roller conveyor to an elevator where they are moved to floors 
above or below as desired. The boxes slide on carriers that hang 
from cross bars on the elevator chains and so remain right side 
up as the chain passes over the top of the wheel. The boxes can 
be unloaded at any desired floor by setting the necessary switches. 
There are two principal methods of using power driven con- 
veyors: in connection with roller or other conveyors during the 
machining processes, and in the assembly of the various units ^and 
sub-assemblies into a complete whole. When used in the pro- 
duction divisioil the power conveyor, usually a belt as shown in 
plate I., fig, 2, carries the work from one department to another, 
rather than from machine to machine. Here a power driven belt 
goes down one of the long bays of the shop, several hundred 
teet long. Boxes, usually of steel and called *Tote” boxes, are 


placed on the power driven belt and start on their way down the 
shop. At the end of each box is a series of holes to receive pegs 
or bars that throw the proper switches and control the destina- 
tion of the box. A peg at the left of the box in the foreground, 
for example, would strike the angular projection of the first 
switching arm and push the front end of the box to the left. By 
the time the switching peg reaches the end of the switching arm 
the box has been swung to the left sufficiently to clear the mov- 
ing belt and to start it down the roller conveyor at right angles 
to the power belt in the centre. Similar switching stations are 
placed the whole length of the belt line so that work of various 
kinds can be sent to any desired department. The angular side 
tracks at the left enable the gathering of the desired material 
in boxes and sending it down the line to the other departments. 
In another type of belt conveyor line a wire stretched taut from 
the central position and a short distance above the belt, keeps 
the boxes or material placed on either side of the belt from be- 
coming mixed with the other. In some cases a single, wide belt 
will carry several lines of material. In still another application 
from the same plant the belt ends at the bench and has numerous 
side tracks, each provided with a short roller conveyor, and a 
switch arm. When used for assembling, the conveyor belt may 
either carry parts to be used by the assemblers or carry the 
machine being assembled from the beginning to its completion. 
In some plants the belt moves in the centre of the bench and 
the operators pick off the pieces needed as they pass. The as- 
sembling is done on lie bench in front of the operators. 

Another method of using a belt conveyor for small parts is 
where boxes are placed on the belt and the proper parts are placed 
in the boxes as they move along in front of the assemblers who 
pick the necessary parts from the small bins in front of the belt 
line. In a combination of belt and chain conveyor, the belt, made 
up of wooden slats, carries such large pieces as cylinder blocks, 
transmission housings and manifolds from one shop to another, 
while the chain conveyor carries smaller parts than can be placed 
on hooks or carriers. In one installation they are carried between 
two buildings and require no handling except to put them on 
and take them off the conveyors. An excellent example of the 
use of gravity in handling finished work from the piston depart- 
ment in an automobile manufacturing plant is seen in plate I., 
fig. 3. After inspection the pistons are placed in the trough at 
the left, and, when this is filled, it is raised so as to let the pistons 
roll down the long inclined way to the line where the motors 
are being assembled. Conveyors now form a part of some types 
of machines. A case is found in an automobile plant where a 
standard washing machine is used for cleaning castings and 
metal parts from the oil and dirt which accumulates during the 
machining processes. The cylinder block in this case is placed 
on the conveyor and is fed slowly through the washing machine 
where jets of hot cleaning compound play on it from various 
nozzles. The speed of the conveyor is so timed that the cylinder 
block will be thoroughly cleaned when it reaches the other end 
of the machine. A somewhat similar application of the conveyor 
is in heat treating apparatus where the work to be treated passes 
through the furnace at a predetermined rate that gives it just 
the desired time in the furnace. With oil, gas or electric heat 
and pyrometer control of the heat, the use of conveyors give a 
much more uniform product than can possibly be secured by 
dependence on human observation and skill. 

Roller Conyeyors.— There are of course places where for 
one reason or another the work cannot well flow through at an 
absolutely uniform rate. Such a case might be where one man 
performed several different kinds of operations such as weighing 
and checking material as in plate I., fig. 4. Here the work comes in 
boxes from the other end of the building by a gravity roller con- 
veyor, ending in a rather small radius spiral that delivers the 
boxes to the weigher at almost the floor level. This type of 
short radius spiral slows down the movement of the boxes due 
to the friction of the sides against the guard rail. This movement 
allows quite a number of boxes to accumulate until the weigher 
is ready to handle them. The boxes are delivered between two 
scales, the conveyors on each side taking the boxes away from 
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TYPES OF AUTOMATIC CONVEYORS USED IN MANUFACTURING 


1. Overhead conveyor, the parts travelling and being assembled by workers 

along the assembly bench 

2. Power-driven conveyor. The boxes containing manufactured parts 

come along the conveyor belt (centre) and are directed to the proper 
side rollers by the triangular switch above the conveyor 

3. Gravity conveyor, carrying finished pistons to the motor-assembly room 

of an automobile manufacturing plant 


4. Roller conveyor, with spiral track to regulate speed of delivery and 

bring the boxes to proper level for weighing and inspection 

5. Junction of frame conveyor and final conveyor in an automobile plant. 

The engine, steering gear and other parts are added as the chassis 
moves toward the end of the assembly line 

6. Automobile chassis conveyor using small four-wheeled trucks. The 

various parts of the car are added as it passes along the track 
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CONVEYORS IN LARGE SCALE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING 

1. Motor car body raised by electric hoist. The overhead monorail system 4. Large vertical conveyors, or elevators, VYhIch carry automobilo bodies 

of conveyor is shovYn, serving two floors in a modern assembling plant from upper floors for delivery to assembly department 

2. Large rack type conveyors through which automobile bodies pass 5- Merry-go-round type of mould conveyor in an automobile foundry. The 

3. Assembling motor car bodies. The frames are carried on tracks, where large ladle at the left fills the moulds as they reach the location 

doors, etc., are attached. The cushions travel on overhead conveyors 6. A milling machine containing automobile castings. The chips fall Into 
from the upholstery plant the grating and are carried by conveyor back to the foundry 
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the scales in either direction, as desired. The boxes are delivered 
to the metal platform, slid on to cither scale, weighed, and sent 
on their way. It will be noted that the nearest scale has rollers 
on the platform to aid in handling the boxes. There is also a 
tote box storage near the spiral where boxes of material are 
held for inspection. An installation of this kind is very flexible 
and can be used to advantage in shops that are comparatively 
small in size. A modification of the roller conveyor in the direct 
product line has also been adopted in some fields. Instead of 
rollers to form the track, two tubes act as rails and guide and 
support the work fixture under the machine as well as allow it 
to pass to the next operation without delay. There are many 
applications of this type of conveyor work fixtures which allows 
the work to remain in the same fixture but to be worked on by 
different machines in the production line. In this particular case 
the first machine drills all the holes in the top of the crank case 
and the second machine all of the holes in the bottom, without 
disturbing the work itself. Although a power conveyor could be 
used and so timed as to move intermittently between the drill- 
ings, it is not often practicable to do so. There are probably few 
cases where manual movement cannot be used to better advan- 
tage in work of this kind. 

Positively driven conveyors are probably more used in assem- 
bling work than in the departments where the machining oper- 
ations are performed. While in some cases the work is removed 
from the conveyor, this does not often fit in with the plan of the 
power driven idea, the purpose being to timp the operations and 
to constantly urge a uniformly fast speed. It must not be for- 
gotten however that while the power driven conveyor speeds 
up the slower operators it also slows down the very rapid workers, 
bringing them all to the greatest uniform speed that can be 
economically maintained. In spite of the necessary slowing down 
of the few extra fast workers however, the net gain is usually well 
worth while by increasing the speed of the great majority con- 
cerned. 

Planning Installations, — ^It takes very careful planning 
and observation to determine the best speed and so to divide the 
work that each operator will have time to perform his or her 
operations satisfactorily, without either wasting time or hurrying 
the operators to the point of unprofitable nerve tension. After a 
little experience in a properly timed line however the average 
operator rather prefers to have his pace set for him, and the added 
earnings compensate for any sentimental objection that may be 
held. Farm machinery, electric refrigerators, carpet sweepers, 
cash registers and automobiles of all types are now assembled 
by the use of conveyors, usually power - driven. Work of the 
highest grade can be secured in this manner by utilizing trained 
men and driving the conveyor at the proper speed. After as- 
sembling, many types of products are tested, painted, crated and 
deposited on the shipping platform without ever stopping. Nor 
is distance any longer a barrier. In one automobile plant a con- 
veyor carries the completed engine a mile and a half, part of the 
way over the top of a large building, to meet the chassis on the 
assembly line. In another shop the building devoted to bodies 
contains over eight miles of conveyors handling the various parts 
and finally passing the completed body through the painting 
booths. Among the problems to be considered in installing mov- 
ing conveyors are those of speed and flexibility. It is not possible 
to rely on maximum production at all times and the successful 
conveyor system must function satisfactorily when only half 
the maximum output is required. Conveyor assembly necessitates 
the division of the work into single operations, sometimes to the 
extent of putting in a single screw, in order to tie-up, or syn- 
chronize with the other operations that must be performed. Then 
when business falls off, one operator can do two or more opera- 
tions and so keep the conveyors going at a portion of their ca- 
pacity. In some cases of decreased production the men move 
with the conveyor through two or more stations. In other in- 
stances operators stop the conveyor periodically so that each 
man can handle two or more operations from the single station. 
Some of the largest users of this method claim greater flexibility 
than can be secured in any other way. They can increase or de- 
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crease the output at very short notice by changing the spacing 
of the men, the way in which they handle the operations, and 
by the speed of the conveyor. 

When considering conveyors as an aid to production it must 
be remembered that the great consideration is the number of 
completed units or mechanisms per hour or per day that will 
pass inspection. Speed in one department or by a single opera- 
tor does not necessarily aid final production of completed ma- 
chines. Nothing is gained by piling up a surplus of certain parts 
if the rest of the mechanism lags behind. The surplus simply 
ties up both labour and material and reduces the turnover of 
capital. Exceptionally rapid operators are of little direct value 
on actual production except as spur to raising the average or 
unless they can be used as instructors for the same purpose. 
Increased output comes from raising the efficiency of the average 
operator and the power driven conveyor helps by holding them 
to the speed that experience shows to be practical, without 
undue fatigue. Too high speed means fatigue and poorer work 
and the percentage of spoiled work goes up. It is much more 
economical to run the conveyors a little more slowly and get 
perfect work than to increase the output io% and have a 5% 
spoilage. So it is necessary to study the speed of power driven 
conveyors very carefully in order to secure the maximum output 
consistent with true economy, which must consider the quality 
of work and must not impose undue fatigue on the operators. 
Some classes of work make it advisable to have the conveyor 
movement automatically intermittent, moving a given space and 
stopping for a sufficient period to have the necessary work per- 
formed at that station. In other places the conveyor movement 
is manually controlled, usually by push button electric switch 
and varies according to the time required by the work in hand. 
This method is not at all common except in trying out the time 
at which to set the intermittent movement, or even the contin- 
uous movement. 

intermittently Moving Conveyors. — ^Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of intermittently moved conveyors in mass production 
work is the great specially built automobile frame making plant 
in Milwaukee, Wis. The cut sheets or strips that form the side 
rails of the frames come in from the side on a special conveyor 
that runs across the end of the main conveyor system. These 
strips are held under suitable dies and the “kink” or offset in the 
side frame is made to give the desired drop in the frame. After 
the strip is kinked the conveyor is so designed that it turns every 
second piece over on the other side so as to make pairs, or rights 
and lefts, before they reach the large presses that form these 
strips into channels with the proper offset and so complete the 
side rails. These side rails, in pairs of rights and lefts, now start 
down the great central conveyor, one on each side, stopping 
every 18 ft. Here previously formed cross members are fed in 
from the side and are put in place by operators. Special riveting 
machines held on long, pivoted arms, swing in from each side 
and rivet the cross members in place, withdrawing while the 
conveyor moves another 18 ft. and takes the first frame to the 
next position while a new frame has come into position for 
welding in the first cross member. At each station more parts 
are put into place and riveted either automatically or semi-auto- 
matically. Spring horns or supports, step brackets and other 
parts are fed to the central conveyor and attached to the frame 
at the proper point. When the conveyor has carried the frame 
to the other end it is complete and ready to be transferred to 
another conveyor that carries it into another building where it 
is automatically painted. The painting conveyor first carries the 
frame through a washing tank to remove all grease, after which 
it is dried before going into the paint tanks where the painting 
proper is done. From the paint tanks the frames go by devious 
routes to the storage racks where they dry. This is as high as a 
four or five storey building and can hold thousands of completed 
frames while they are awaiting shipment. Conveyors also carry 
them from the storage racks to the shipping platform, and to the 
cars that carry them away. The actuating mechanism of this 
huge intermittent conveying system is a very large Geneva stop 
motion, so designed and timed as to move the conveyor 18 ft. 
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and pause for a specific number of seconds while the various 
operations are performed. Although other mechanisms, such as 
interrupted gears or various linkages can be used to secure the 
same result, the Geneva stop motion has much to commend it 
for work of this kind. 

Some idea of the engineering problem presented in designing 
this plant can be had from the rather startling fact that it was 
necessary to synchronize 552 operations in making the average 
automobile frame. These operations, when performed on a day’s 
production of 7,000 frames at the rate of 360 frames per hour, 
aggregate about 4,000,000 operations in the day’s production. 
And yet, in spite of the necessary complications in such a plant, 
a force of 200 men can change the plant over for the production 
of an entirely different frame, in ten hours. An interesting de- 
velopment or modification in conveyor mechanism handling motor 
cars in a plant in Indianapolis, Ind. is shown in plate I., fig. 5 
which shows the junction of the frame conveyor at the left and 
of the final conveyor where the cars are completed. The frames 
are turned upside down on the first conveyor and both the front 
and rear axles bolted in place, as well as the fuel tank, the step 
brackets and a few minor parts. The wheels are also mounted 
before the chassis reaches the end of the line at the left. At this 
point the frame pauses over a pair of substantial arms provided 
with the hooks A and B. C and JD the arms being seen at E and H. 
These hooks swing up over the side frames and clamp them to the 
arms. Then suitable mechanism actuates the chain at the left 
and the arms swung over until the chassis is right side up and the 
wheels in the V shaped tracks shown in the foreground. As shown 
the frame is half way over, being held securely by the four 
clamps previously mentioned. When the chassis is deposited 
right side up in the assembly track the four clamps release auto- 
matically and the amis swing back ready for the next chassis. 
The final assembly is driven by the chain seen between the tracks 
and just beyond this point, the engine comes out of the test 
room on an overhead carrier and is lowered into the front end 
of the chassis. The steering mechanism, body, etc. all feed into 
the assembly line within a short space. 

An entirely different type of assembly line is seen in plate I., 
fig. 6. Here each end of the chassis is carried by a light four 
wheel truck. These trucks are moved from the chain shown be- 
tween the tracks, these tracks being channels sunk in the floor to 
guide the wheels of the trucks, A short double conveyor for 
handling fenders is of the slat type. Slats with blocks support the 
fenders while they are being assembled to their running boards. 
Each belt has its own motor; the motion is reduced by gears 
from the motor to variable speed pulleys and further reduced 
by a worm gear speed reducer, a chain from this driving the 
conveyor, whose speed can be varied by adjustable cone pul- 
leys. Two motor lines, one empty so as to show the chain and 
carriers, can also be used. Small trucks or carriers are fastened 
to the chain, the front truck having a trough to accommodate 
two different wheelbases. Steel racks containing small parts for 
the assembler are at convenient positions beside the track. Over 
the end of this line is a large opening in the floor through which 
the chassis is lifted to the second floor as in plate II., fig. i. These 
also shows the chassis assembly lines on the floor below. The 
two hoist operators control the monorail hoists which lift the 
chassis to the upper tracks and also handle the bodies over the 
chassis after it is in line. The bodies come in from an opening 
in the side, not shown in the illustration. These hoists axe usually 
operated by girls, who become very expert. 

Conveyors also play an important part in the construction of 
the bodies themselves. A general view down one of the aisles of 
a body plant is given in plate II., fig. 2. This building is approxi- 
mately 1,000 ft. long and perhaps 460 ft. wide and contains 8^ m. 
of conveyors. A view of the line where the bodies approach com- 
pletion can be had in plate II., fig. 3. Here the bodies are on low 
trucks, the doors are hung, and they are nearly complete except 
for the roof. The seat cushions come from their special depart- 
ment on the conveyors shown and can be picked off and put into 
place with a minimum of effort. In another way of handling the 
bodies as they approach completion, trucks hold the bodies at 


the most convenient height for the final operations, but the 
trucks also fold down so that they can be used in the low position 
if desired. At the end of the building is a huge vertical conveyor 
plate II., fig. 4, which carries the bodies in an almost continuous 
stream, from the finished floor to the great body motor trailers 
that carry them to the shop where they are pul on the chassis. 
Just outside the vertical conveyor is the body trailer, holding 16 
bodies, on the low roller trucks that enable them Lo be roiled into 
place easily and quickly. Then the small tractor hauls them to the 
other plant. 

An interesting conveyor application is shown in plate II., fig. 5. 
The first is in the foundry of an automobile plant and is known as 
the merry-go-round, where the moulds are carried past the touring 
station, although, being small castings, the ladles of molten metal 
can be carried to any of the moulds. The metal comes to this con- 
veyor in large ladles so as to reduce the labour of carrying to the 
minimum. After the castings reach the machine sliop the chips, 
which accumulate rapidly in these days of modern machining, 
must be disposed of. To reduce labour and to keep the chips off 
the floor and out of the way, they are returned to the foundry 
without human labour by the conveyor in plate II., fig. 6. Running 
under the shop floor at convenient intervals, are chain conveyors 
with drags or scoops that carry the chips with them. Above the 
chain is a narrow opening covered by grating, part of which has 
been removed to show the conveyor chain beneath. This carries 
the chips direct to the foundry and is not only a convenience but a 
great time saver. « 

Both expansion and construction must be considered in planning 
a conveyor line, and great care and experience arc required to get 
the best results from a given amount of floor space. Instead of 
using straight line conveyors it is frequently found advisable to 
curve the conveyor line and even to let it double on itself. Some- 
times this doubling on itself occurs two or three times and may 
bring the finishing point rather near the beginning. In such a case 
the parts in question would probably be made or assembled in a 
department at right angles to the main conveyor line. This dou- 
bling, or sinuous conveyor line frequently lends itself to expansion 
more readily than the straight line conveyor. Where the depart- 
ment provides sufficient room for expansion, as is nearly always 
necessary, it has often been found more desirable to lay out a 
sinuous conveyor that doubles on itself before reaching the end of 
the department. With such a lay-out additional workers can be 
put on the conveyor line by extending one of the “loops,” follow- 
ing this with other and similar extensions as occasion demands. 
One great advantage of this method is that, regardless of the ex- 
pansion made in the department, the relation to the main con- 
veyor line is not disturbed. The material continues to enter and 
leave the department at the same point until the room provided 
for the department is entirely outgrown. (See Mechantcat. 
Handling.) (F. H. C.) 

CONVICT3 a term of somewhat loose signification technically 
applicable to anyone who has been adjudged guilty of a criminal 
offence by a court of competent jurisdiction. Specifically and in 
common parlance it is confined to one who has been convicted of 
what is known in England as an “indictable offence,” i.e., one 
triable by jury, and, in the United States, of an offence involving 
moral turpitude, usually punishable by death or by confinement 
in a State prison. It is not the plea of guilty nor the verdict of 
the jury that fixes the status of the culprit as a convict — the one 
may be rejected or the other set aside by the court — but the judg- 
ment of the court, and the same consequence follows whether 
punishment is imposed or sentence suspended. The status of con- 
vict thus created is put an end to by a reversal of the judgment, 
by an unqualified pardon or by the completion of the sentence 
that may have been imposed on the offender. 

^ Apart from the punishment specifically imposed on him the con- 
vict incurs other incidental but heavy disabilities. Far the worst 
of these is^ the social stigma which attaches to him from the mo- 
ment of his conviction and which, in the vast majority of cases, 
practically involves a species of outlawry for life from the law- 
abiding community. But the legal disabilities incurred are scarcely 
less onerous. By the English common law, if convicted of a fel- 
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ony — and most criminal offences were felonies punishable by 
death — the convict became civilly dead, his estate was forfeited to 
the Crown and he suffered ^'corruption of blood;’ with the result 
that he could neither inherit nor transmit property. Forfeiture 
of estate was abolished in Enj^land by Act of parliament in 1S70 
and, while nominally in effect, was never exacted in the English 
colonics in America. 

In the United States to-day, in the same way as in England, 
the convict sentenced to a State or convict prison loses all his 
civil rights during the period for which he was sentenced. This 
loss or suspension of civil rights docs not, however, place the con- 
vict outside the pale of the law. To kill him without warrant is 
murder and the person who assaults or robs him is no less ame- 
nable to the law of the land than he would be if the victim of the 
act had been a free citizen. So the prisoner may be sued and in 
most States may sue and bind himself by contract, may grant or 
devise real or personal property, and may be a witness in a civil 
or criminal action. Everywhere, however, the sentence or the 
judgment of conviction disqualifies the convict from holding public 
office, from serving as a juror and from exercising the elective 
franchise. These disabilities continue, even in the event of a parole 
or conditional release, until his status as a convict has been re- 
moved. {See Criminal Law; Criminology; Juvenile Offend- 
ers; Prison.) (G. W Kr.) 

CONVOCATION, an assembly of persons met together in 
answer to a summons. The term (from Lat. convocation a calling 
together), is applied to assemblies of the c]<?rgy or of the gradu- 
ates of certain universities, and in England to an assembly of the 
spirituality or clergy of the realm, summoned by the metropoli- 
tan archliishops of Canterbury and York respectively, within their 
ecclesiastical provinces, pursuant to a royal writ, whenever the 
parliament of the realm is summoned, and which is also con- 
tinued or discharged, as the case may be, whenever the parliament 
is prorogued or dissolved. These assemblies consist of two Houses, 
an upper and lower. In the upper house sit the archbishops and 
bishops, and in the lower the deans and archdeacons of every 
calhcdral, the provost of Eton College, with one proctor elected 
by each cathedral chapter and two by the beneficed clergy in each 
diocese in the province of Canterbury (in the province of York 
two proctors arc elected by each archdeacon), with a prolocutor 
at their head. 

For the early history of convocation in the Church of England 
the reader is referred to the works named at the close of this arti- 
cle, and to the relative portions of the articles England, History, 
and England, Church of. The present account proceeds from 
the period of the Reformation. • 

The period of greatest activity and greatest importance of con- 
vocation extends from about 1534 to 1664. It is marked by 
four important assemblies of the spirituality of the realm in pur- 
suance of a royal writ — the two first of which occurred in the 
reign of Edward VI., the third in that of Elizabeth, and the 
fourth in that of Charles II. The two earliest were summoned to 
complete what is known as the reformation of tlie Church of Eng- 
land, which had been begun by Henry VIII., the third was called 
together to reconstruct that work, which had been interrupted by 
the reign of Mary (the consort of Philip II. of Spain), whilst the 
fourth was summoned to re-establish the Church of England, the 
framework of which had been demolished during the civil war. On 
all of these occasions the convocations worked hand in hand with 
the parliament of the realm under a licence and with the assent of 
the crown. On the restoration of the monarchy in 1661 convoca- 
tion was not anxious to retain the liberty of taxing itself apart 
from the laity, seeing that its ancient liberty was likely to prove 
of questionable advantage to it. It voted, however, a benevolence 
to the crown on the occasion of its first assembling in 1661 after 
the Restoration and it continued to do so until 1664, when an 
arrangement was made between Archbishop Sheldon and Lord 
Chancellor Hyde, and afterwards confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
under which convocation silently waived its long-asserted right of 
voting its own subsidies to the crown, and submitted itself thence- 
forth to be assessed to the “aids’' directly granted to the crown 
by parliament. In consequence of this practical renunciation of 
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their separate status, as regards their liability to taxation, the 
clergy have assumed and enjoyed in common with the laity the 
right of voting at the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons, in virtue of their ecclesiastical freeholds. 

The most important and the last work of the convocation dur- 
ing this period of its activity was the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer which was completed in the latter part of 1661. 

The Revolution in 168S is the most important epoch in the 
next following period of the history of the synodical proceedings 
of the spirituality, when the convocation of Canterbury, having 
met in 16S9 pursuance of a royal writ, obtained a licence under 
the great seal to prepare certain alterations in the liturgy and in 
the canons and to deliberate on the reformation of the ecclesias- 
tical courts. A feeling, however, of panic seems to have come 
over the Lower House, which took up a position of violent antag- 
onism to the Upper House. This led to the prorogation of the 
convocation and to its subsequent discharge without any practical 
fruit resulting from its meeting. Ten years elapsed during which 
the convocation was prorogued from time to time without any 
meeting of its members for business being allowed. The next 
convocation which was permitted to meet for business, in 1700, 
was marked by great turbulence on the part of the members of 
the Lower House, who denied the right of the archbishop to pro- 
rogue their sessions. In the first year of Queen Anne convocation 
was summoned again, when the Lower House, under the leader- 
ship of Dean Aldrich, its prolocutor, again challenged the right of 
the archbishop to prorogue it, and presented a petition to the 
queen, praying her majesty to call the question into her owm 
presence. The question was thereupon examined by the queen’s 
council, which decided against the claim of the Lower House. 
During the remaining years of Anne’s reign the two Houses were 
engaged either in internecine strife, or in censuring sermons or 
books, as teaching latitudinarian or heretical doctrines ; and, when 
it had been assembled concurrently with parliament on the acces- 
sion of George I., a great breach was before long created between 
the two Houses by the Bangorian controversy (q.v.). Dr. Hoadly, 
bishop of Bangor, having preached a sermon before the king, at 
St. James’s Palace in 1717, against the principles and practice of 
the non jurors, which had been printed by the ^ng’s command, the 
Lower House, which was offended by the sermon and had also 
been offended by a treatise on the same subject published by Dr. 
Hoadly in the previous year, lost no time in representing the ser- 
mon to the Upper House, and in calling for its condemnation. A 
controversy thereupon arose between the two Houses which was 
kept up with untiring energy, until the convocation was prorogued 
in 1717 in pursuance of a royal writ; from which time until 1861 
no licence from the crown was granted to convocation to proceed 
to business. During this period, it was usual for a few members 
to meet when first summoned with every new parliament, in pur- 
suance of the royal writ, for the Lower House to elect a pro- 
locutor, and for both Houses to vote an address to the crown, 
after which the convocation was prorogued from time to time, 
pursuant to royal writs, and ultimately discharged when the parlia- 
ment was dissolved. 

In 1852 the clergy at last aroused themselves from their long 
repose, and the Upper House took the lead. The active spirit of 
the movement was* Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford, but 
the master mind was Henry PhiUpotts, bishop of Exeter. On the 
convocation assembling several petitions were presented to both 
Houses, praying them to take steps to procure from the crown the 
necessary licence for their meeting for the despatch of business, 
and an address to the Upper House was brought up from the 
Lower House, calling the attention of the Upper House to the 
reasonableness of the prayer of the various petitions. After some 
discussion the Upper House, influenced mainly by the argument 
of Henry, bishop of Exeter, consented to receive the address of 
the Lower House, and the convocation was thereupon prorogued, 
shortly after which it was discharged concurrently with the dis- 
solution of parliament. On the assembling of the next convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury, the sessions of the convoca- 
tion were continued for several days; and from this time forth it 
may be considered to have resumed its action as a consultative 
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body, whilst it has also been permitted on more than one occa- 
sion to exercise its functions as a deliberative body. In 1865, 
under licence from the crown, the convocations of Canterbury and 
York framed a limited number of new canons; and in 1872 it was 
empowered by letters of business from the crown to frame resolu- 
tions on the subject of public worship, which were incorporated in 
the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act of that year. 

As a deliberative body, convocation has done much useful work, 
but it suffers considerably from its unrepresentative nature. The 
non-benehced clergy still remain without the franchise, but the 
establishment of the groups known as Houses of Laymen 
for both provinces has, to a certain extent, secured the co-opera- 
tion of the lay element. Several attempts were made to promote 
legislation to enable the convocations to reform their constitu- 
tions and to enable them to unite for special purposes; in 1905 a 
bill was introduced into the House of Lords; it did not, however, 
get beyond a first reading. An important advance was made in 
1920, when the Church of Euglafid (Asse 7 ?ibly) Powers Act 
(1919) took effect. The Assembly consists of three houses, com- 
posed of bishops, clergy, and laity respectively. The first two 
consist of the convocations of Canterbury and York, of which the 
respective upper houses form the House of Bishops j and the re- 
spective lower houses the House of Clergy; the House of Laity 
comprises representatives of the Laity of the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, elected every five years by the lay members of the 
diocesan conferences, which consist of representatives elected 
by the members of the Church of England on a roll prepared in 
each parish. None of the powers belonging to the convocations 
of Ca'nterbury and Y’ork is to be diminished by the Assembly, 
which is also prohibited from exercising any power belonging to 
the bishops by right of their episcopal office. 

See Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law (2nd ed., 1895) ; Joyce, Hand- 
book of Convocations of the Church of England (1887) ; Lathbury, 
History of Convocation (1853) ; Cardwell, Synodalia (Oxford, 1842) ; 
and for sources: Gibson, Sy nodus AngUcana (1702; edited by Card- 
well, 1854) ; Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae ( 1737 ). 

CONVOLVULACEAE, a botanical family belonging to the 
tube-flowered series of the group of Dicotyledons having joined 
petals. It contains about 50 genera with more than i ,000 species, 
and is found in all parts of the world except the coldest, but is 
best developed in tropical Asia and tropical America. The most 
characteristic are twining plants with generally smooth heart- 



HEOGE bindweed (CALYSTEGIA SEPIUM), A TWINING PLANT COMMON IN 
TEMPERATE REGIONS. SOMETIMES GROWN AS A TRELLIS VINE 


shaped leaves and large showy white or purple flowers, as, for 
instance, the greater bindweed of English hedges, Calystegia 
sepiitm, and many species of the genus Ipomoea, the largest of the 
family including the “convolvulus major” of gardens, and morn- 
ing glory The creeping or trailing type is common, as in the 
English bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis)^ which has also a ten- 
dency to climb, and Calystegia Soldanella, the sea-bindweed, the 
long creeping stem of which forms a sand-binder on temperate 
seashores; a widespread and efficient tropical sand-binder is 
Ipomoea Pes-Caprae, In hot dry districts such as Arabia and 


north-east tropical Africa, genera have been developed with a 
low, much-branched, dense, shrubby habit, with small hairy leaves 
and very small flowers. An exceptional type is represented by 
Humbertia; a native of Madagascar, which forms a large tree; 
the dodder (q.v.) is a genus (Ciiscuta) of leafless parasites with 
slender thread-like twining stems. The flowers stand singly in 
the leaf-axils or form cymose inflorescences; they are sometimes 

B crowded into small heads. The 

fives in calyx, corolla and stamens 

form a superior ovary. The se- 
BY COURTESY OF THE WILD FLOWER pRESERVA- gencrallv frcc, show much 

Creeping bindweed (convolvu- y^riatioam size shape and cover- 
Lus ARVENsis), A WIDESPREAD lug, and afford charactcrs for the 
WEED WITH PROSTRATE OR ASCEND- distinction of genera. The co- 
ins STEMS AND WHITE FLOWERS rolla is generally funnel-shaped, 
more rarely bell-shaped or tubular ; the outer face is often marked 
out in longitudinal areas, five well-defined areas tapering from 
base to apex, and marked with longitudinal striae corresponding 
to the middle of the petals and alternating with five non-striated 
weaker triangular areas. The slender filaments of the stamens 
vary widely, often in the same flower; the anthers are linear to 
ovate in shape, attached at the back to the filament and open 
lengthwise. The ovary is generally two-chambered, with two in- 
verted ovules standing side by side at the inner angle of each 
chamber. The style is simple or branched, and the stigma linear, 
capitate or globose. The fruit is usually a capsule opening by 
valves; the seeds, where four are developed, are each shaped like 


the quadrant of a sphere; the seed-coat is smooth, warty or hairy; 
the embryo is large with generally broad cotyledons surrounded 
by a horny endosperm. Cuscuta has a thread-like spirally twisted 
embryo with no trace of cotyledons. 

The large showy flowers are visited by insects for the honey 
secreted by a ring-like disk below the ovary; large-flowered species 
of Ipomoea with narrow tubes are adapted for the visits of birds. 

The largest genus, Ipomoea, has about 400 species distributed 
throughout the warmer ^arts of the earth. Convolvulus has about 
150 species, mainly in temperate climates. Cuscuta contains nearly 
100 species in the warmer and temperate regions; two are British. 

The tubers of Ipomoea Batatas are rich in starch and sugar, 
and, as the “sweet potato,” form one of the most widely distributed 
foods in the warmer parts of the earth. Several species are used 
medicinally for the strong purging properties of the milky juice 
they contain; jalap is the product of the tubercles of I. Purga, a 
native of Mexico. The resinous cathartic scammony is obtained 
from the roots of Convolvulus Scammonia, native to Asia Minor. 
Species of Ipomoea (morning glory), Ccjivolvulus and Calystegia 
are cultivated as ornamental plants. Calystegia lepium and Con- 
volvulus arvensis (bindweed) are pests in fields and gardens and 
many of the dodders (Cuscutaf) cause damage to crops. 

CONVOY, a term given to troops or warships acting as escort 
to supplies or merchantmen respectively. Sometimes it was ap- 
plied to the things escorted, e.g., “the Baltic convoy.” In early 
days there was little to distinguish an armed merchantman from 
a man-of-war. All merchantmen were more or less armed. Thus 
the ships of the Hanseatic league and of Venice were required to 
sail in convoy for mutual protection. Both these methods con- 
tinued to be employed, until, with the advent of iron ships and 
steam power, merchantmen ceased to be armed. In the meantime 
many nations had entered into treaties for the purpose of exempt- 
ing from visit and search (q.v.) ships under convoy, from which 
arose the so-called “right of convoy.” This right Great Britain re- 
fused to recognize and the United States took the same view. It 
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vas put to the test during the war between Great Britain and 
"ranee, when a fleet of Swedish merchantmen with naval stores on 
>oard, under convoy of a Swedish frigate, resisted the exercise of 
dsit and search by a British squadron. The merchantmen were 
,aptured, sent in for adjudication and condemned with their car- 
:oes. Lord Stowell held that the right of visit and search could not 
)e displaced by the intervention of the neutral sovereign or by the 
act of the vessel being under convoy (see The Maria, i C., Rob. 
,40). At the Naval conference of 1908, however, in view of the 
:cneral acceptance of the doctrine of the “right of convoy” Great 
Britain expressed her willingness to come into line. By Art. 61 
>f the Declaration of London “Neutral vessels under national 
.onvoy are exempt from search. The commander of a convoy 
;ivcs in writing at the request of the commander of the belligerent 
varship, all information as to the character of the vessels and 
heir cargoes, which could be obtained by search.” By Art. 62 “If 
he commander of the belligerent warship has reason to suspect 
hat the confidence of the commander of the convoy has been 
Lbused, he communicates his suspicions to him. In such a case 
t is for the commander of the convoy alone to investigate the 
natter. He must record the result of such investigation in a 
eport, of which a copy is handed to the officer of the warship, 
if in the opinion of the commander of the convoy, the facts 
hown in the report justify the capture of one or more vessels, 
he protection of the convoy must be withdrawn from such ves- 
;els.” With the abandonment of the Declaration in 1916 Great 
Britain reverted to her former practice, and jvhen the Dutch Gov- 
‘rnment in 1918 declared that certain vessels would be convoyed 
)y a Dutch warship to the East Indies, she refused to recognize 
he right of convoy and eventually agreed not to exercise the 
■ight of visit in thi.s instance only upon terms agreed between the 
.wo governments (see Pari. Papers 1908 [Cd. 9028]). 

The use of belligerent convoy by neutral vessels is analogous 
.0 shipping neutral goods on an enemy armed vessel. On principle 
he use of belligerent convoy is a good ground for seizure, and 
■csistance will justify condemnation. By the U.S.A. Naval Instruc- 
ions, 1917, “any vessel under convoy of a vessel of the enemy is 
iablc to capture.” This is in accord with the British practice. 

(H. H. L.B.) 

NAVAL CONVOY 

Naval convoy is a term used in naval warfare to describe 
the system of defending merchant ships, whereby the vessels sail 
in groups “convoyed” by warships. Until the 17th century the 
English term was to “waft” and a warship employed on this duty 
was called a “wafter.” The practice of sailing in convoy was com- 
mon in the middle ages, more especially because most ships, 
whether ostensibly warships or not, had some sort of armament, 
ind they could thus afford each other some mutual protection. 

The problem of mercantile convoy was fundamentally different 
in the World War from what it had been in the days of sailing 
ships. Merchant vessels in the i8th century made very few round 
voyages in the year, often only one. The length of each passage 
was uncertain, depending on wind and weather conditions, and 
the delays caused by assembly, awaiting escort and sailing in 
groups, were comparatively unimportant. The owners of fast 
sailing vessels might lose the profits to be gained by forestalling 
the market, but the nation suffered little. Hence trade could be 
carried on in time of war by a comparatively few convoys of 
great size. A homeward bound West Indian convoy might com- 
prise 100 or 150 vessels; there are records of Baltic convoys 
during the Napoleonic wars of over 500 sail. Since those days, the 
greater frequency and certainty of voyages under steam has per- 
mitted the growth of massed industrial populations, depending 
for their very life, not merely on an immense volume of imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials, but on its arrival in a steady, con- 
tinuous stream of cargoes. Throughout the World War the stocks 
o'f food, of munitions and of materials for civil industries were 
small in comparison with annual requirements, and had to be 
continually renewed. The holding back of supplies for a few 
months, or even for a few weeks, might entail irremediable dis- 
aster. Thus, if trade were to be run in convoy at all, it must be 
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in numerous small convoys run to a regular schedule, not in a few 
large convoys at irregular intervals. The contrast may be illus- 
trated by the fact that, during the first two years of the War of 
the Austrian Succession, 35 outward and 45 homeward convoys 
sufficed for the requirements of the ocean trades; in the summer 
of 1918, 40 outward and 42 homeward convoys were run in the 
ocean trades alone every 3 2 days. In these circumstances convoy 
called for a greater allocation of force and a 'far more elaborate 
organization than in the past. At the best, loo, it entailed very 
serious delays to the faster ships, owing to the wide discrepancies 
in speed between steamers, even of similar type. Neither to the 
commercial nor to the naval mind was convoy a light matter. 

Early Part of the World War. — ^During the first two and a 
half years of war, the use of convoy was restricted to the protec- 
tion of troop movements. As the submarine campaign increased 
in intensity, escort was frequently given, within the danger zone, 
to tankers and vessels with important Government cargoes; but 
the introduction of organized mercantile convoy was delayed until 
1917. So long as the attack on commerce was carried on by sur- 
face warships, the total effect, despite the notoriety attained by 
the “Emden” and other raiders, was comparatively trifling, and 
even the submarine campaign, in its earlier stages, produced an 
astonishingly small effect on the flow of commerce. Towards the 
end of 1916, however, the losses of neutral as well as of British 
and Allied shipping, became very serious, and the outbreak of un- 
restricted submarine warfare in P'eb. 1917 compelled a recon- 
sideration of the whole problem of trade protection. At this time 
the general run of opinion at the British Admiralty was strongly 
against convoy. It was condemned both as impracticable and 
undesirable; impracticable because there were not enough cruisers, 
destroyers and patrol craft to provide escorts for the trade, and 
because accurate station keeping would be impossible in a group 
of steamers of varied type and speed; undesirable because of 
the delays involved, and because any protection derived from 
escort would be outweighed by the disadvantage of offering a 
large target to torpedo attack. 

Organized Convoys Begin. — ^The delays caused by the hold- 
ing up of shipping and by deviation to avoid danger areas were 
now, in fact, so serious as to discount one of the chief objections 
to convoy, and the losses suffered during the first three months 
of unrestricted war^fare (see Submarine Campaigns) were so 
heavy as to threaten disastrous results to the supply system of 
the Allies. The existing methods of protection were clearly in- 
adequate, and the advocates of convoy became insistent. In Feb. 
1917 the French coal trade was organized in a system of con- 
trolled sailings which rapidly developed into regular convoys, and 
in April a Scandinavian convoy was introduced to protect the 
helpless, unarmed neutral, trading on Allied account, in the North 
sea. Meanwhile, the application of convoy to the ocean trades 
was being persistently urged both within and without the anti- 
submarine division of the Admiralty. A special committee was 
appointed at the Admiralty during May to draw up a detailed 
scheme of convoys for the ocean trades, and during the same 
month two experimental convoys were sailed from Gibraltar and 
Hampton Roads respectively. Both these experimental convoys 
arrived without loss, and the experience gained went far to dis- 
pose of the bogey of station keeping. Meanwhile, investigations 
had shown that the difficulty of providing escort had been mag- 
nified by an exaggeration of the number of voyages to be pro- 
tected, and the arrival bf United States destroyers at Queenstown 
(Cobh) increased the available force. Regular convoys from 
Hampton Roads were started in June; from Sydney (Cape 
Breton), New York and Gibraltar in July; in August the system 
was extended to the south Atlantic trades and the outward traffic. 

The system adopted for convoys bound for England was for a 
group of steamers, collected at a port of assembly, to be escorted 
by a cruiser or armed merchant cruiser, giving protccjtion against 
surface raiders, to a rendezvous outside the submarine danger 
zone, whence the convoy was brought in by a destroyer escort. 
Outward convoys, collected at assembly ports on the west and 
south coasts of England, were taken through the danger zone by 
1 a destroyer escort, to a point of dispersal outside the ordinary 
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limits of submarine activity, whence the ships made their way 
individually to their ports of destination. In order to economize 
the forces used as destroyer escorts, which included destroyers, 
sloops and in some instances P-boats and trawlers, the escort, 
which had taken an outward convoy clear of the danger zone, w^as 
required to steam from the point of dispersal to the rendezvous 
with a homeward convoy, which it then brought in. The whole 
system thus depended on an exact synchronization o'f the outward 
and homeward programmes, which threw an immense strain on 
the convoy section at the Admiralty, and on the commanders, 
officers and crews of the escorts themselves. 

Work of the Convoys. — Convoys, including both Allied and 
neutral ships bound for or sailing from British or northern French 
ports, as well as those in the Mediterranean, were organized by 
the British Admiralty, and the bulk of the escorts were provided 
by the British Navy, although valuable assistance was given by 
United States cruisers and destroyers in the Atlantic and by 
Japanese destroyers in the Mediterranean. The French Navy also 
assisted in the ocean escort of a special convoy started during 
1918 for American storeships to ports in the Bay of Biscay. The 
transport of United States troops to Europe was carried out in 
part by special troop convoys, organized and escorted by the 
United States Na\y; but in the spring of 1918, when the great 
German offensive made it necessary to speed up reinforcements, 
a large amount of British tonnage was allocated to the service, and 
special fast troop and cargo convoys were inaugurated from New 
York to Liverpool and from Halifax to Liverpool and London. 
Thanks mainly to these convoys, well over 1,100,000 United 
States troops were carried in British ships, with a total loss, from 
war and marine perils, of 637. 

Success of the System. — ^From the first the convoys proved 
a triumphant success, and conclusively refuted the arguments 
against the system. The grouping of the ships diminished the 
number of targets offered to the attack, and since the convoys 
themselves followed carefully chosen and carefully varied routes, 
and could be deflected, by wireless, from areas of known sub- 
marine activity, they proved as valuable in their power of evading 
attack, as in the actual protection provided by the escort. When 
located by a submarine, they proved far less vulnerable than the 
opponents of the system had supposed. The threat of instant 
retaliation by the escort, and the menace presented to a sub- 
marine by a group of ships manoeuvring in concert on a broad 
front, hampered the movements of the assailant, and even when 
the attack was successful, there was no such wholesale havoc as 
had been feared. 

In the North sea there were two serious disasters, both due to 
attacks by surface vessels; but in the ocean trades, even when a 
successful attack was made on a comparatively large convoy, it 
was rarely that the submarine claimed more than one, or at most 
two victims. The total percentage of loss was as follows: — 


Ships escorted safely in ocean convoy 

16,539 

99-08% 

Torpedoed in convoy .... 

. 102 

o-6i% 

Lost by marine peril .... 

16 

0-09% 

Lost after parting company, etc. . 

36 

0-22% 

Total sailings 

16,693 

100-00% 


In the short sea convoys (Scandinavian, Dutch, British east coast, 
French coal trade and Mediterranean local) there were over 80,000 
sailings, with a loss of less than 0*5%. 

At the outset, the advantages of convoy, more particularly in 
the north Atlantic, were partly neutralized by the additional de- 
lays due to steaming to the port of assembly, awaiting the sail- 
ing date and adjusting speed to that of the slowest ship in the 
group. These delays, however, were greatly reduced, during 1918, 
by a more careful grouping of the ships, and by co-operation be- 
tween the Admiralty, the Ministry of Shipping and the shipowners 
themselves. Convoy committees of shipowners at Liverpool, 
New York and London did yeoman service in the adjustment of 
sailings to the escort programmes, and the fast troop convoys, in 
particular, ran with almost the regularity of a railway time- 
table. In station-keeping and manoeuvring also there was im- 
provement, and in later convoys there were few stragglers. (See 
kisD ftujcKADE and Submakine Campaign.) 


Bibliography. — C. E. Fayle “Seaborne Trade,” History of the 
Great War, Vol. 3 (1924) ; Earl Jellicoc The Crisis of the Naval War 
(1920); Admiral W. S. Sims The Victory at Sea {1Q20) ; Sir J. A. 
Salter Allied Shipping Control (1921). 

CONVOY SLOOPS; see Fleet Auxiliary Vessels; also 
Convoy: Naval. 

CONVULSIONS, the pathological condition of body asso- 
ciated with abnormal, violent and spasmodic contractions and 
relaxations of the muscles, taldng the form of a fit. Convulsions 
may be a symptom resulting from various diseases, e.g., in uraemia, 
eclampsia, rabies, tetanus, hysteria, epilepsy, strychnine poison- 
ing, cerebral tumour and diseases. They are usually, but not 
always, accompanied by loss of consciousness. Popularly, the term 
is commonly restricted to the infantile variety, occurring in asso- 
ciation with teething, or other causes which upset the child’s 
nervous system. The treatment (plunging into a hot bath, or 
administration of chloroform) must be prompt, as convulsions 
are responsible for a large part of infant mortality. 

The name “Convulsionaries"’ (Fr. Convuhiunnalrcs) was given 
to certain Jansenist fanatics in France in the j 8 th century, owing 
to the convulsions, regarded by them as proofs of divine inspira- 
tion, which were the result of their religious ecstasies Jansen- 
ism). The term “Convulsionisls” is sometimes applied to them, 
as also, more loosely, to other religious enthusiasts who cxliibit 
the same symptoms. 

CONWAY, HENRY SEYMOUR (1721-1795), British 

soldier and statesma^n, sat in the IrLsh parliament from 1741 
to 1761 as member for Antrim, and in the British House of 
Commons from 1741 to 17S4 for various constituencies. In 1755 
he went to Ireland as secretary to the Jord-iieutenant, but after 
returning to England in the following year he was brought into dis- 
credit by the complete failure of an abortive c.xpedition he par- 
ticipated in against Rochfort.' As lieutenant-general he served 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick in the campaigns of 1 7G1-63. 
His opposition in parliament to the views of the court on the 
Wilkes case led to his being deprived of his military command and 
of his appointment in the royal household. 

In the Rockingham ministry of 1765 Conway took office as 
secretary of State, with the leadership of ihe House of Commons. 
In the dispute with the American colonics his symijathies were with 
the latter, and in 1766 he carried the repeal of the Stamp Act. In 
Jan. 1768, offended by the growing inlluencc of the Bedford fac- 
tion which joined the Government, Conway resigned the .seals of 
office, though he was persuaded by the king to remain a member 
of the cabinet and ‘‘Minister of the House of Commons.’' When 
Lord North became premier in 1770, Conway rcsigncil from the 
cabinet and was appointed to the command of the Royal Regiment 
of Horse Guards. In 1772 he became governor of Jersey. In 1781 
his opposition to Lord North's American policy brought about 
the resignation of the premier, and in the Rockingham Govern- 
ment that followed, Gen, Conway became comm and er-in -chief 
with a seat in the cabinet. On Pitt’s elevation to the premiership, 
Conway supported Fox in opposition; but after the dissolution of 
parliament in 1784 he retired from political life. He was made 
field-marshal in 1793, and died on July 9, 1795. 

See Horace Walpole, Letters, cd. P. Cunningham (9 vols., 1837) ; 
the duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Court and 
Cabinets of George 111 . (4 vob., 1853). 

CONWAY, HUGH, the nom-de-plume of Fbedeeick: John 
Fargus (1847-1885), English novelist, who was born at Bristol 
on Dec, 26 1847, the son of an auctioneer. At the age of 13 he 
joined the training-ship “Conway” in the Mersey. In deference 
to his father’s wishes, however, he abandoned the sea, and 
eventually, in 1868, took over the family business. In 1883 
Fargus published through Arrowsmith his first long story, Called 
Backj of which over 350,000 copies were sold within four years. 
A dramatic version of this book was produced in London in 1884, 
and in this year Fargus published another story. Dark Days, 
He died at Monte Carlo on May 1$ 1S85. 

CONWAY, MONCURE DANIEL (1832-^1907), Ameri- 
can clergyman and author, was born of an old Virginia family in 
Stafford county, Va., on March 17, 1832. He graduated at Dick- 
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inson college in 1849, studied law for a year, and tlien became a 
Methodist minister in his native Slate. In 1853, owing largely to 
the iniluence of Ralph Waldo Emerson, he entered the Harvard 
Divinity school, where he graduated in 1854. His aboKtionist 
views aroused the bitter hostility of his old neighbours, and 
brought his dismissal from a Unitarian church in Washington, 
D.C. From 1856 to ]S6i he was a minister in the First Congre- 
gational Church in Cincinnati, 0 ., at that time a centre of western 
culture, where, also, he edited a short-lived liberal periodical 
named after its eastern predecessor The Dial. Subsequently with 
F. B. Sanborn he was an editor of the Commonwealth in Boston, 
Mass. During the Civil War he lectured in England in behalf of 
the North. From 1863 to 1SS4 was the minister of the South 
Place chapel, Finsbury, London. During this time he wrote 
frequently for the London press, and in 1SS4 Fe returned to the 
United Stales to devote himself to literary work. He died in 
Paris, on Nov. 15, 1907. His publications include Tracts for 
To-day (185S); Repiiblicafi Supers titio?is (1S72); Idols and 
Ideals (1S71); Demonology and Devil Lore (1S7S); A Necklace 
of Stories (1S79); Wandering Jew (18S1); Pme and Palm 
(18S7); The Life of Thomas Paine, with an unpublished sketch 
of Paine by William Cobbett (1S92); Solomon and Solomonic 
Literature (1899); and My Pilgrimage to the Wise Mc7i of the 
East (1906). His Autobiography (1904) is especially valuable 
for its sketches of important figures in the 19th century by whom 
he was esteemed as a leader of liberal thought. Moncure D. Con- 
way, Addresses and Reprints (1909) contains The Golden Hour 
(1862), The Earthward Pilgrimage (1S70) and shorter pieces. 

CONWAY, WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, ist 
Baron (1856-1937), English art critic and mountaineer, was bom 
at Rochester on April 12, 1856, and educated at Repton and at 
Trinity college, Cambridge. In 1880 his interest in early print- 
ing and engraving led him to make a tour of the principal li- 
braries of ‘"Europe, the rcsiili appearing in 1S84 as a History 
of the Woodcutters of the NetheHands in the Fifteenth Century, 
His later works on art include Reynolds and Gainsborough 
(1886); Early Flemish Artists (18S7); The Literary Remains of 
Albrecht Dilrcr (18S9); The Dawn of Art in the Ancient World 
(1891), dealing with Chaidaean, Assyrian and Eg>T)tian art; 
Early Tuscan Artists (1902); The Sport of Collecting (1914); 
The Van Eycks and their Followers (1921); Art Treasures of 
Soviet RUsSsia (1925). From 18S4 to 1SS7 he was professor of art 
at University college, Liverpool; and from 1901 to 1904 Slade 
professor of the fine arts at Cambridge. He was knighted in 1S95. 

Sir Marlin Conway began mountaineering in the Alps at the 
age of 16 and after devoting several years to the mountains about 
Zermatt he published a guide-book to them for climbers, entitled 
The Zermatt Pocket Book. This was reissued as one of the 
series of Climbers’ Guides, w^hich he edited in conjunction with 
the Rev. A. B. Coolidge, and these in form and arrangement were 
the original of scores of imitations issued in many languages and 
dealing with mountain ranges in four continents. He was presi- 
dent of the Alpine club 1902 to 1904. In 1S92 he made the 
first complete ascent of any of the great Himalayan peaks, reach- 
ing a height of 23,000ft., in the course of the first scientific 
mountaineering expedition undertaken in any part of the snow 
region of the Himalayas, and supported by the Royal Society, 
the Royal Geographical Society and the British Association. In 
1896-97 he explored the interior of Spitsbergen and crossed the 
main island for the first time; in the next year he explored and 
surveyed the Bolivian Andes, making the first ascent of the highest 
mountain of the group, Illimani (21,200ft.), He also ascended 
Aconcagua (23,080ft.) and explored Tierra del Fuego, making 
the first and almost successful attempt to climb Mt. Sarmiento, 
being driven down when near the summit by a terrific gale. 
At the Paris exhibition of 1900 he received the gold medal 
for mountain surveys, and in 1905 the founder’s medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, of which he was vice-president. His 
expeditions are described in his Climbing and Exploration in the 
Kara^Koram Himalayas (1894), The Alps from End to End 
(1895), The First Crossing of Spitsbergen (1897), With Ski and 
Sledge over Arctic Glaciers (1S98), The Bolivian Andes (1901), 


Aconcagua in Tierra del Fuego (1902), and Mountain Memories 
(1920). No Mans Land, a History of Spitsbergen from . . . 
1S96 . . ., was published in 1906. 

In 1902 he began the acquisition and chronological classification 
of photographic and other reproductions of works of art of ail 
kinds from the Stone Age down to the i8th century, now some 
250.000 in number. In 1905 he purchased the extensive ruins of 
Allington castle, near Maidstone, and proceeded to bring them 
back into a habitable condition, a work which has been con- 
tinuously carried on for 21 years and is still in progress. He was 
vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries. From 1917 he 
was director-general of the Imperial War Museum. In iqiS he 
entered the House of Commons as member for the combined 
English universities, and urged the reform of the passport system. 
In 1931 he was created a baron. He died Apr. 19, 1937. 

CONWAY, CONWY or ABERCONWY, municipal bor- 
ough, Carnarvonshire, Wales, 14m. by the L.M.S.R. from Bangor. 
Fop. (1931 j 8,769. The river crossing on the North Wales coastal 
route has been important from early times. Caerhun, 4-2m. from 
the present town, is on the high road from London to Holyhead 
and is the Canovhm of the Romans. The site was excavated in 
1926-27 revealing a Roman fort occupied down to Antonine 
times (see Arch. Camb., 1926-27 seq.). Diganhwy (Dyganw’y, 
Deganwy) is mentioned in the Mahinogion {Geraint a^id Enid'), 
if the reading is sound; it is certainly mentioned in the Annales 
Cainbriae (years 812-822), and in the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
xxiii., I. The town is enclosed by a high wall, rouglaly triangular, 
about im. round, with 21 dilapidated round towers and their gate- 
ways, The castle in the south-east angle, built in 1284 by Edward 
I., was, in 1389, the scene of Richard II.’s agreement to abdicate. 
There are still ruins of the Cistercian abbey (1185), whose site is 
now occupied by the Gothic church of St. Mary (13th century 
and later). The castle was held for Charles I. by Archbishop 
Williams and taken by Gen, Mytton in 1646. It was later dis- 
mantled. Pearl fisheries existed at Conway for many centuries, 
dating back to the Roman occupation. Two bridges, a tubular 
one for the railway and a suspension one, designed by Stephenson 
I (1S46-48) and Telford (1S22-26) respectively, cross the Conwy. 
The Elizabethan Plfis Mawr is the locale of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Art. Conway is in the Carnarvon Boroughs parlia- 
mentary division. 

CONWAY, a city in central Arkansas, U.S.A., 30m. N.W. of 
Little Rock, on the Missouri Pacific railroad; the county seat of 
Faulkner county. The population in 1930 was 5,534.. It is the 
trading and shipping centre of a rich cotton-growing, farming 
and dairying country, and the seat of Central college (Baptist), 
Hendrix college (Methodist) and the State teachers college. The 
city was settled about 1871, and incorporated in 1875. 

CONY or CONEY, a name originally applied to the rabbit 
and still sometimes used for that animal, notably in the fur trade. 
The cony of the Bible, however, is a very different beast {see 
Hyiiacoidea), which, although superficially rodent-like, is a hoofed 
animal of dubious affinities, and is better termed the hyrax {q.v.). 
It is a small, stocky animal, living among rocks in deserts, hills 
and mountains. 

CONYBEARE, WILLIAM DANIEL (1787-1S57), dean 
of Llandaff, English geologist, bom in London on June 7, 1787, 
was a grandson of John Conybeare, bishop of Bristol (1692-1755), 
and son of Dr, William Conybeare, rector of Bishopsgate. Edu- 
cated at Westminster school and Christ Church, Oxford, he held 
various cures in southern England. He was appointed Bampton 
lecturer in 1839, and was instituted to the deanery of Llandaff in 
1845. In 1821 he described a skeleton of the Plesiosaurus discov- 
ered by Mary Anning, and his account has been confirmed in all 
main points by subsequent researches. Among his most important 
memoirs is that on the south-western coal district of England, 
written in conjunction with Dr. Buckland, and published in 1824. 
His principal work is the Outlines of the Geology 0 f Engla7id and 
Wales (1822), being a second edition of the small work issued by 
William Phillips and written in collaboration with that author. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society and a corresponding member 
1 of the Institute of France. He died in Itchenstoke, near Ports-» 
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mouth, on Aug. 12, 1857. (Obituary in Gent. Mag., Sept. 1857, 
p. 335.) 

COOCH BEHAR or KUCH BEHAR, a state of India, in 
Bengal, consisting of a submontane tract entirely surrounded by 
British territory. Area, 131S square miles. Pop. (1921) 592,489; 
estimated revenue 3,867,000 rupees. The state forms a level 
plain of triangular shape, intersected by numerous rivers. The 
greater portion is fertile and well cultivated, but tracts of jungle 
are to be seen in the north-east corner, which abuts upon Assam. 
The rivers, of which the most important are the Tista and San- 
kosh, all pass through the state from north to south, to join the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra. Rice is grown on three-fourths 
of the cultivated area. Jute and tobacco are also largely grown 
for export. The State is connected with the Eastern Bengal State 
railway by the Cooch Behar State railway. 

The Koch or Rajbansi, from whom the name of the state is 
derived, were a widely spread tribe akin to the Indo-Chinese races 
of the north-east frontier, and were the masters of north-eastern 
Bengal and Lower Assam till- they were overcome by the Moham- 
medans and Ahoms. They have now become largely Hinduized, 
especially in their own home, where the appellation “Koch” has 
come to be a term of reproach. 

Cooch Behar at the dawn of its history formed part of 
Kamarupa. In the 15th century it was held by Khen kings, and 
early in the next century became the centre of the kingdom of 
the Koch king Biswa Singh. The greatest monarch of the dynasty 
was Nar Narayan, the son of Biswa Singh, who extended his 
power over a large part of Assam and southwards over what is 
now part of the British district of Rangpur. His son became 
tributary to the Mogul empire. In 1772 the country was invaded 
by the Bhutanese and an appeal for assistance was made to War- 
ren Hastings. A detachment of sepoys drove out the Bhutanese 
who were forced to sue for peace through the mediation of the 
Tashi Lama of Tibet. By the resulting treaty the raja acknowl- 
edged subjection to the East India Company, and made over 
to it one-half of his annual revenues. The administration of the 
State is at present under a regent, H.H. the Maharani of Cooch 
Behar, on behalf of her son, H.H. Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who succeeded at the age of seven in 1922. There is a 
regency council, the vice-president of which is an officer lent by 
the British Government. The governor of Bengal acts as the 
agent of the governor general for the purpose of superintending 
the administration. 

The town of Cooch Behar is situated on the river Torsa, and 
has a railway station. Pop. (1921) 11,461. It contains a college 
affiliated to the Calcutta university. 

COODE, SIR JOHN (1816--1892), English engineer, was 
born at Bodmin, Cornwall, on Nov. ii, 1816, the son of a solicitor. 
In 1847 he was appointed resident engineer at the national har- 
bour works at Portland then in progress, and ix 1856 engineer-in- 
chief, a post which he occupied till the completion of the works in 
1872. His advice was sought by many of the colonial govern- 
ments, especially by those of South Africa and Australia, and by 
the Indian government. After the Portland harbour his best- 
known work is the harbour of Colombo, Ceylon. He was made a 
K.C.M.G. in 1886. From 1884 till his death he was a member of 
the Suez Canal Commission, and was president (1889-91) of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He died at Brighton on Mar. 2, 
1892. 

COOK, ARTHUR JAMES (1884-1931), English socialist 
and labour leader, was born at Wookey in Somerset, the son of a 
soldier. He was educated at the elementary schools and at the 
London Labour college, and worked as a miner in the pits, espe- 
cially in the Rhondda area. In 1924, when Frank Hodges was 
made civil lord of the admiralty, he was elected, in his place, gen- 
eral secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. He 
took a prominent part in the events leading up to the threatened 
general strike of 1925 and the actual strike of 1926, and the coal 
lockout of that year. 

COOK, SIR EDWARD TYAS (1857-1919), British jour- 
nalist and author, was born at Brighton and educated at Win- 
chester and New college, Oxford. Cook was connected with the 


Pall Mall Gazette under John Morley, and then under W. T. 
Stead, whom he succeeded as editor (1S90-92). He was the first 
editor (1893-96) of the Westminster Gazette, then editor of the 
Daily News (1896-1901) and leader writer on the Daily Chronicle 
(1901-12;. He was knighted in 1912. His strong political con- 
victions led to his resignation from the Pall Mall Gazette when 
it changed hands, and from the Daily News on account of its atti- 
tude on the Boer War. During the World War he rendered 
valuable service to the official Press Bureau. 

Among Cook’s publications are Studies in Ruskin (1890) ; Rights 
and Wrofigs of the Transvaal War (1901) ; The Life of John Ruskin 
(1911) ; Life of Florence Nightingale (1913) I Delane of ^^The 7 'hn^ 
(1915) ; Literary Recreations (1918) ; and More Literary Recreations 
(1919). He also edited, in collaboration with A. Wedderburn, the 
standard edition of the works of Ruskin (i 903 “ 07 )* J- Saxon Mills, 
Sir Edward Cook (1921) . 

COOK, ELIZA (1818-1S89), English author, was born on 
Dec. 24 iSiS, in Southwark, the daughter of a local tradesman. 
She was self-taught, and began when a girl to write poetry for 
the Weekly Dispatch and New Monthly. From 1849 to 1S54 she 
conducted a paper for family reading called Eliza Cookes Journal. 
She also published Jottings from my Jotmial (i860), and New 
Echoes (1864); and in 1S63 she was given a civil list pension. 
As the author of a single poem, “The Old Armchair,” Eliza Cook’s 
name was for a generation after 1838 a household word both in 
England and in America. She died at Wimbledon on Sept. 23 
1SS9. 

COOK, JAMES (172S-1779), English naval captain and 
explorer, was born on Oct. 28, 1728, at Marton village, Cleveland, 
Yorkshire, where his father was first an agricultural labourer and 
then a farm bailiff. At 12 years of age he was apprenticed to a 
haberdasher at Staithes, near Whitby, and afterwards to Messrs. 
Walker^ shipowners, of Whitby, whjam he served for years in the 
Norway, Baltic and Newcastle trades. 

In 175s, having risen to be a male, Cook joined the royal 
navy, and after four years’ service was, on the recommendation 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, his commander, appointed master suc- 
cessively of the sloop “Grampus,” of the “Garland” and of the 
“Solebay,” in the last of which he served in the St. Lawrence. 
He was employed also in sounding and surveying the river, and 
he published a chart of the chafinel from Quebec to th(^ sea. In 
1762 he was present at the recapture of Newfoundland, and was 
employed in surveying portions of this coast (especially Placentia 
Harbour); in 1763, on Palliser becoming governor of Newfound- 
land, Cook was appointed “marine surveyor of the coast of 
Newfoundland and Labrador”; this office he held till 1767; and 
the volumes of sailing Mirections he now brought out (1766-68) 
showed remarkable abilities. At the same time he began to make 
his reputation as a mathematician and astronomer by his observa- 
tion of the solar eclipse of Aug, 5, 1766, at one of the Burgeo 
Islands, near Cape Ray, and by his account of the same in the 
Philosophical Transactions (voL Ivii. pp. 215-216). 

In 1768 Cook was appointed to conduct an expedition, sug- 
gested by the revival of geographical interest now noticeable, and 
resolved on by the English Admiralty at the instance of the Royal 
Society, for observing the impending transit of Venus, and prose- 
cuting geographical researches in the South Pacific Ocean. For 
these purposes he received a commission as lieutenant (May 25), 
and set sail in the “Endeavour,’' of 370 tons, accompanied by 
several men of science, including Sir Joseph Banks (Aug. 25). On 
April 13, 1769, he reached Tahiti, where he observed the transit 
on June 3. From Tahiti he sailed in quest of the great continent 
then supposed to exist in the South Pacific, explored the Society 
Islands, and thence struck to New Zealand, whose coa.sts he cir- 
cumnavigated and examined with great care for six month.s, chart- 
ing them for the first time with fair accuracy, and especially 
observing the channel (“Cook Strait”) which divided the North 
and South Islands. His attempts to penetrate to the interior, 
however, were thwarted by native hostility. From New Zealand 
he proceeded to “New Holland” or Australia, and surveyed with the 
same minuteness and accuracy the whole east coast. New South 
Wales he named after a supposed resemblance to Glamorganshire ; 
Botany Bay, sighted on April 28, 1770, was so called by the 
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naturalists of the expedition. On account of the hostility of the 
natives his discoveries here also were confined to the coast, of 
which he took possession for Great Britain. From Australia 
Cook sailed to Batavia, satisfying himself upon the way that (as 
Torres had first shown in 1607) New Guinea was in no way an 
outlying part of the greater land mass to the south. 

Arriving in England, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, on 
June 12, 1771, Cook was made a commander, and after was 
appointed to command another expedition for examining and 
determining once for all the question of the supposed great south- 
ern continent. With the “Resolution” of 462 tons, the “Adven- 
ture” (Captain Furneaux) of 330 tons, and 193 men, he sailed 
from Plymouth on July 13, 1772; he touched at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and striking thence south-east (Nov. 22) passed the 
Antarctic Circle (Jan. 16, 1773), repassed the same, and made 
his way to New Zealand (March 26) without discovering land. 
From New Zealand he resumed his “search for a continent,” 
working up and down across the South Pacific, and penetrating to 
67° 31' and again to 71° 10' S., with imminent risk of destruction 
from floating ice, but with the satisfaction of disproving the pos- 
sibility of the disputed continent in the seas south-eastward of 
New Zealand. He made for Easter Island, the exact position of 
which he determined, for the first time, with accuracy; noticing 
and describing the gigantic statues which Roggewein, the first 
discoverer of the island, had made known. In the same manner he 
accomplished a better determination and examination of the 
Marquesas, as well as of the Tonga or Friendly Islands, than had 
yet been made ; and after a stay at Tahiti to rest and refit, crossed 
the central Pacific to the “New Hebrides,” as he renamed Quiros’s 
“Southern Land of the Holy Spirit” (a name preserved in the 
modern island of Espiritu Santo) ^ called by Bougainville the 
“Great Cyclades” {Cxrandes Cyclades), whose position, extent, 
divisions and character were now verified as never before. Next 
followed the wholly new discoveries of New Caledonia, Norfolk 
Island, and the Isle of Pines. Another visit to New Zealand, and 
yet another examination of the far southern Pacific, which was 
crossed from west to east through the whole of its extent, from 
south Australia to Tierra del Fuego, were now undertaken by 
Cook before he finally closed his work in refutation of the Ant- 
arctic continent, as previously understood, on this side of the 
world. The voyage closed with a rapid survey of the “Land of 
Fire,” the rounding of Cape Horn, the rediscovery of the island 
now named Southern Georgia, the discovery of Sandwich Land, 
the crossing of the South Atlantic (here also exploding the great 
Terra Australis delusion), and visits to the Cape of Good Hope, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Fernando Noropjia and the Azores, The 
voyage (reckoning only from the Cape of Good Hope and back 
to the same) had covered considerably more than 20,000 leagues, 
nearly three times the equatorial circumference of the earth; it 
left the main outlines of the southern portions of the globe sub- 
stantially as they are known to-day; and it showed a possibility 
of keeping a number of men for years at sea without a heavy toll 
of lives. Cook only lost one man out of 118 in more than 1,000 
days; he had conquered scurvy. 

The discoverer reached Plymouth on July 25, 1775, and his 
achievements were promptly, if meanly, rewarded. He was im- 
mediately raised to the rank of post-captain, appointed a captain 
in Greenwich hospital, and soon afterwards unanimously elected 
a member of the Royal Society, from which he received the 
Copley gold medal for the best experimental paper which had 
appeared during the year. 

Cook’s third and last voyage was primarily to settle the question 
of the north-west passage, practically abandoned since before the 
middle of the 17th century, but now taken up again, as a matter 
of scientific interest, by the British government. The explorer, 
who had volunteered for this service, was instructed to sail first 
into the Pacific through the chain of the newly discovered islands 
which he had recently visited, and on reaching New Albion to 
proceed northward as far as latitude 65® and endeavour to find a 
passage to the Atlantic. Several ships were at the same time 
fitted out to attempt a passage on the other side from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Sailing from the Nore on June 25, 1776 (Plymouth, 


July 12), with the “Resolution” and “Discovery,” and touching 
at the Cape of Good Hope, which he left on Nov. 30, Cook next 
made Tasmania and thence passed on to New Zealand and the 
Tonga and Society Islands, discovering on his way several of the 
larger members of the Hervey or Cook Archipelago, especially 
Mangaia and Aitutaki (March 30-April 4, 1777); some smaller 
isles of this group he had already sighted on his second voyage, 
Sept. 23, 1773. From Tahiti, as he moved north towards the main 
object of his expedition, he made a far more important discovery, 
or rather rediscovery, that of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, 
the greatest and most remarkable of the Polynesian archipelagos 
(early Feb. 177S). These had perhaps first been seen by the 
Spanish navigator Gaetano in 1555; but their existence had been 
kept a close secret by Spain at the time, and had long been for- 
gotten. Striking the west American coast in 44° 55' N. on 
March 7 following, he made an almost continuous survey of the 
same up to Bering Straits and beyond, as far as 70® 41', where he 
found the passage barred by a wall, or rather continent, of ice, 
rising 12 ft. above water, and stretching as far as the eye could 
reach. The farthest point visible on the American shore (in the 
extreme north-west of Alaska) he called Icy Cape. On his way 
towards Bering Straits he discovered and named King George’s 
(“Nootka”) and Prince William’s Sound, as well as Cape Prince 
of Wales, the westernmost extremity of North America, never yet 
seen by English navigators, but well known to Russian explorers, 
who probably first sighted it in 1648; he also penetrated into the 
bay afterwards known as Cook’s Inlet or River, which at first 
seemed to promise a passage to the Arctic Seas, to the south-east 
of the Alaska peninsula. Cook next visited the Asiatic shores of 
Bering Straits (the extreme north-east of Siberia) ; returning to 
America, he e.xplored Norton Sound, north of the Yukon; touched 
at (Aleutian) Unalaska, where he met with some Russian- 
American settlers ; and thence made his way back to the Hawaiian 
group, which he had christened after his friend and patron Lord 
Sandwich, then head of the British admiralty (Jan. 17, 1779). 
Here he visited Maui and Hawaii itself, whose size and importance 
he now first realized, and in one of whose bays (Kealakekua) he 
met his death early in the morning of Feb. 14, 1779. During the 
night of the 13th, one of the “Discovery’s” boats was stolen by 
the natives; and Cook, in order to recover it, made trial of his 
favourite expedient of seizing the king’s person until reparation 
should be made. Having landed on the following day with some 
marines, a scuffle ensued which compelled the party to retreat to 
their boats. Cook was the last to retire; and as he was nearing 
the shore he received a blow from behind which felled him to the 
ground. He rose immediately, and vigorously resisted the crowds 
that pressed upon him, but was soon overpowered. 

Had Cook returned from his third voyage, there is ground for 
believing King George would have made him a baronet. Dis- 
tinguished honours were paid to his memory, both at home and 
by foreign courts, and a pension was settled upon his widow. 
But in his life a very inadequate share of ofiicial reward was 
dealt out to the man who not only may be placed first among 
British maritime discoverers, but also gave his country her title, 
and so her colonies, in Australasia. As a commander, an observer 
and a practical physician, his merits were equally great. Reference 
has been made to his survey work and to his victory over scurvy; 
it must not be forgotten that along with a commanding personal 
presence, and with sagacity, decision and perseverance quite extra- 
ordinary, went other qualities not less useful to his work. He 
won the affection of those who served under him by sympathy, 
kindness and unselfish care of others as noteworthy as his gifts 
of intellect. 

See the Account of a Voyage round the World in 1760-1*771, by 
Lieut. James Cook, in vols. ii. and iii. of Hawkesworth’s Voyages 
(1773) ; the Voyage towards the South Foie and round the World 
in .. . 1772-177$, written by James Cook ... (1777) ; a 
Voyage to the Pacific Ocean ... in 1776-1780, vols. i. and ii. written 
by Cook (1784) ; also the Narrative of the Voyages round the World 
performed by Captain James Cook, by A. Kippis, D.D., F.R.S. (1788), 
long the standard life of the navigator, but now superseded by Arthur 
Kitson’s Captain James Cook, the Circumnavigator (1907). See also 
E. S. Hodgson, Captain Cook*s Voyages (1910) ; Y. G. Rowe, Captain 
Cook, Explorer and Navigator (1928) . (C. R, B.) 
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COOKj SIR JOSEPH (i860- ), Australian politician, 

was born at Silverdale, Staffs., and at the age of nine started life 
in a coal-mine. In 1SS5 he went to Australia and, six years later, 
entered the New South Wales Legislature, holding office as post- 
master-general 1S94-9S and minister of mines and agriculture 
1S98-99. He was elected to the Commonwealth Parliament for 
Parramatta as a free trader in 1901 and became minister for 
defence under Deakin 1909-ID. In 1913, after the defeat of the 
Labour party, he became Premier and retained office until imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the World War. He did not take 
office again until 1917, when he was minister for the navy in 
W. M. Hughes’s second ministry. From 1921 to 1927 he w^as high 
commissioner in London for the Commonwealth. In 1922 he was 
senior Australian delegate to the third Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

COOK, THOMAS (1S08-1892), English travelling agent, 
was bom at Melbourne in Derbyshire on Nov. 22, 1808. Beginning 
work at the age of ten, he was successively a gardener’s help and 
a wood-turner at Melbourne, and a printer at Loughborough. At 
the age of 20 he became a Bibie-reader and village missionary 
for the county of Rutland; but in 1S32, on his marriage, com- 
bined his wood-turning business with that occupation. Cook 
persuaded the Midland Counties Railway Company to run a 
special train from Leicester to Loughborough and back at a shil- 
ling a head for a temperance meeting on July 5, 1841, and this 
is believed to be the first publicly-advertised excursion train ever 
run in England. In 1S44 he entered into a permanent arrangement 
with the Midland Railway Company to place trains at his dis- 
posal, for which he should provide the passengers. At the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 Cook helped 165,000 visitors to attend. On 
the occasion of the Paris exhibition of 1855 there was a Cook’s 
excursion from Leicester to Calais and back for £1 los. The 
following year saw the first grand circular tour in Europe. “Cook’s 
tourists” were at first personally conducted, but in the early ’60s 
he began to be an agent for the sale of English and foreign tickets, 
the holders of which travelled independently. Switzerland was 
the first foreign country accessible under these conditions, and in 
1865 nearly the whole of Europe was included in the scheme. Its 
extension to the United States followed in 1866. In the same year 
he began his system of “hotel-coupons,” providing accommodation 
at a fixed charge. In 1S82, on the outbreak of Arabi Pasha’s 
rebellion, Thomas Cook & Son were commissioned to convey 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and his suite to Egypt, and to transport the 
wounded and sick up the Nile by water, for which they received 
the thanks of the war office. The firm was again employed in 
18S4 to convey General Gordon to the Sudan, and the men 
(18,000) and stores necessary for the expedition afterwards sent 
to relieve him. In 1889 Thomas Cook & Son acquired the ex- 
clusive right of carrying the mails, specie, soldiers and officials of 
the Eg3q>tian Government along the Nile. In 1891 the firm cele- 
brated its jubilee, and on July 19 of the following year Thomas 
Cook died. 

COOKE, JAY (1821-1905), American financier, was bom 
at Sandusky ( 0 .), on Aug. 10, 1821. At the age of 18 he entered 
the Philadelphia house of E. W. Clark and Co., private bankers. 
Three years later he was admitted to membership in the firm. In 
1858 he retired from the firm, and devoted himself to reorganiz- 
ing some of the abandoned Pennsylvania railways and canals. On 
Jan. I, 1861 he opened in Philadelphia the private banking house 
of Jay Cooke and Co., and floated at par a war loan of $3,000,000 
for the State of Pennsylvania. In 1862 Salmon P, Chase, secre- 
tary of the Treasury, engaged him as special agent for the sale 
of the $500,000,000 of so-called “five-twenty” bonds. Cooke 
secured the influence of the American press, appointed 2,500 sub- 
agents, and before the machinery he set in motion could be 
stopped he had sold $11,000,000 more of bonds than had been 
authorized, an excess which Congress immediately sanctioned. 
At the same time he used all his influence in favour of the estab- 
lishment of national banks, and organized a national bank at Wash- 
ington and another at Philadelphia almost as soon as such insti- 
]tntioiis‘ were authorized by Congress. In the early months of 
1865, when the needs of the government were pressing, and the 


sale of the new “seven-thirty” notes by the national banks had 
been ver}’ disappointing, Cooke’s services were again secured. As 
a result, between Feb. and July 1S65 he had disposed of three 
series of the notes, reaching a total of $830,000,000. 

After the Civil War Cooke became interested in the develop- 
ment of the north-west, and in 1870 his firm undertook to finance 
the construction of the Northern Pacific railway, but failed at 
the approach of the financial crisis of 1S73. By iSSo Cooke had 
discharged all his obligations, and had again become wealthy. 
He died at Ogontz (Pa.) on Feb. 18, 1905. Cooke was noted for 
his piety. His estate at Ogontz became a school for girls. 

See E. P. Oberholtzer^ Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War 
(Philadelphia, 1907). 

COOKE, ROSE TERRY (1827-1892), American writer, 
nee Terr>^ was born at West Hartford (Conn.), Feb. 17, 1S27, was 
educated at the Hartford Female seminary, and then found em- 
ployment as a teacher. Her intense nature soon found vent in 
writing, however, and before she was 20 she had contributed to 
many magazines. She published in i860 a volume of Poems, but 
after her marriage in 1873 to Rollin H. Cooke she was best known 
for her fresh and realistic stories, though in iSSS she published 
more verse in her Complete Poems, Her chief volumes of fiction, 
dealing mainly with New England country life, were Happy Dodd 
(1S78), Somehodys Neighbors (iSSi), Root-bound and Other 
Sketches (1885), The Sphmx^s Children and Other People^ s 
(18S6), Steadfast, a novel (18S9) and Huckleberries Gathered 
from New England Hills (1S91). She died at Pittsfield (Mass.), 
on July 18, 1892. 

COOKERY, The art of preparing and dressing food of all 
sorts for human consumption, of converting the raw materials, by 
the application of heat or otherwise, into a digestible and pleasing 
condition, and generally ministering to the satisfaction of the ap- 
petite and the delight of the palate. 

Ancient Cookery, — It is obvious that opportunity has domi- 
nated its history, for the art of cookery is to some extent the prod- 
uct of an increased refinement of taste, consequent on culture 
and increase of wealth. To this extent it is a decadent art, minis- 
tering to the luxury of man, and to his progressive inclination to 
be pampered and have his appetite tickled. The Greeks learnt 
by contact with Asia to increase the sumptuous character of their 
banquets, but we know little enough of their ideas of gastronomy. 
Athens was the centre of luxury. According to our chief authority, 
Athenaeus, Archestratus of Gela, the friend of the son of Pericles, 
the guide of Epicurus, and author of the Heduphagetica, was a 
great traveller, and took pains to get information as to bow the 
delicacies of the table wfre prepared in different parts. Flis lost 
work was versified by Ennius. Other connoisseurs seem to have 



Mediaeval cooking in England (aeter the louterell psalter) 

been Numenius of Heraclea, Hegemon of Thasos, Philogenes of 
Leucas, Simonaclides of Chios and Tyndarides of Sicyon. The 
Romans, emerging from their pristine simplicity, borrowed from 
the Greeks their achievements in gastronomic pleasure. We read 
of this or that Roman gourmet, such as Lucullus, his extravagances 
and his luxury. The name of the connoisseur Apidus, after whom 
a work of the time of Heliogabalus is called, comes down to us 
in association with a manual of cookery. And from Macrobius and 
Petronius we can gather very interesting glimpses of the Roman 
idea of a menu. In the later empire, tradition still centred round 
the Roman cookery favoured by the geographical position of Italy; 
while the customs and natural products of the remoter parts of 
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Europe gradually begin, to assert themselves as the middle ages 
progress. 

The Renaissance. — It is, however, not till the Renaissance, and 
then too with Italy as the starting-point, that the history of mod- 
ern cookery really begins. 

Montaigne’s references to the revival of cookery in France by 
Catherine de’ Medici indicates that the new attention paid to the 
art was really novel. She brought Italian cooks to Paris and intro- 
duced there a cultured simplicity which was unknown in France 
before. It is to the Italians apparently that later developments are 
originally due. U is clearly established, for instance (says Abra- 
ham Hayward in his Art of Dinhi^), that the Italians introduced 
ices into France. Fricandeaus were invented by the chef of Leo 
X. And Coryate in his CrvditieSj writing in the time of James I., 
says that he was called ^‘furcifer” (evidently in contemptuous 
jest) by his friends, from bis using those “Italian neatnesses called 
forks.” The use of the fork and spoon marked an epoch in the 
progress of dining, and consequently of cookery. 

Under Louis XIV. further advances were made. His maitre 
d/hdtelj Bechamel, is famous for his sauce; and Vatel, the great 
Condi’s cook, was a celebrated artist, of whose suicide in despair 
at the tardy arrival of the fish which he had ordered Madame de 
Sevignd relates a moving story. The prince de Soubise, immor- 
talized by his onion sauce, also had a famous chef. 

In England, the names of certain cookery-books may be noted, 
such as Sir J. Elliott’s (1539), Abraham Veale’s (1575), and the 
Widdowe^s Treasure (1625). The Accomplisht Cook, by Robert 
May, appeared in 1665, and from its preface- we learn that the 
author (who speaks disparagingly of French cookery, but more 
gratefully of Italian and Spanish) was the son of a cook, and had 
studied abroad and under his father (c. 1610) at Lady Dormer’s, 
and he speaks of that time as “the days wherein were produced 
the triumphs and trophies of cookery.” From his description 
they consisted of most fantastic and elaborately built-up dishes 
intended to amuse and startle, no less than to satisfy the appetite 
and palate. 

French Cookery. — ^Louis XV. was a great gourmet; and his 
reign saw many developments in the culinary art. The mayonnaise 
(originally mahonmise) is ascribed to the due de Richelieu. Such 
dishes as "^potage d la Xavier” *^cailles d la Mirepoix” ^^charireuses 
d la Maucoiiseil” '^poulefs d la Villeroy” *^potage d la Condd” 
**gigot d la Mailly,” owe their titles to celebrities of the day, and 
the Pompadour gave her name to various others. The Jesuits, 
Brunoy and Bougeant, who wrote a preface to a contemporary 


treatise on cookery (1739), described the modern art as “more 
simple, more appropriate, and more cunning, than that of old 
days,” giving the ingredients the same union as painters give to 
colours, and harmonizing all the tastes. The very phrase “cordon 
bleu” (strictly applied only to a woman cook) arose from an en- 
thusiastic recognition of female merit by the king himself. 

The French Revolution was temporarily a blow to Parisian cook- 
ery, as to everything else of the ancien regime, “Not a single tur- 
bot in the market,” was the lament of Grimod de la Reyniere, the 
great gourmet, and author of the Manuel des amphiiryons (1808). 
But while it fell heavily on the class of noble amphitryons it had 
one remarkable effect on the art which was epoch-making. It is 
from that time that we notice the rise of the Parisian restaurants. 
To 1770 is ascribed the hrst of these, the Champ d*oiseaii in the 
rue des Poulies. In 1789 there were 100. In 1804 (when the Alma- 
nach des gourmands, the first sustained effort at investing gastron- 
omy with the dignity of an art, was started) there were between 
500 and 600. And in 1814, to such an extent had the restaurants 
attracted the culinary talent of Paris, that the allied monarchs, 
on arriving there, had to contract with the two brothers Very for 
the supply of their table. Among the great gastronomic names of 
Napoleon’s day was that of his chancellor Cambaceres, of whose 
dinners many stories are told. Robert (the eponym of the sauce 
Robert), Rechaud, and Merillion were at this period esteemed 
the Raphael, Michelangelo and Rubens of cookery; while A. Beau- 
villiers (author of Art des cuisines) and Careme (author of the 
Maitre d'hotel frangais, and chef at different times to the tsar 
Alexander I., Talleyrand, George IV. and Baron Rothschild) were 
no less celebrated. Perhaps the greatest name of all in the history 
of the literature of cookery is that of Anthelme Brillat-Savarin 
(1755-3:826), the French judge and author of the Pkysiologie du 
Gout (1825), the classic of gastronomy. 

Later History. — ^In England, Louis Eustache Ude, Charles 
Elme Francatelli and Alexis Soyer carried on the tradition, all be- 
ing not only cooks but authors of treatises on the art. The Original 
(1835) of Thomas Walker, the Lambeth police magistrate, is 
another work which has inspired later pens. Like the Physiologic 
du Gout, it is no mere cookery-book, but a compound of observa- 
: tion and philosophy. Among simple hand-books, Mrs. Glasse’s, 
Dr. Kitchener’s, and Mrs. RundelFs 'were standard English works 
in the i8th and early 19th centuries; and in France the Cuisinidre 
de la Campagne (i8xS) went through edition after edition. An 
interesting old English work is Dr. Pegge’s Forme of Cttry (1780) 
which includes some historical reflections on the subject. “W€ 
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have some good families in England,” he says, the name of 
Cook or Coke. . . . Depend upon it, they all originally sprang 
from real professional cooks, and they need not be ashamed of 
their extraction any more than Porters, Butlers, etc.” He points 
out that cooks in early days were of some importance ; William the 
Conqueror bestowed land on his coquorum praepositus and coquus 
regius; and Domesday Book records the bestowal of a manor on 
Robert Argyllon, by the service of a dish called ‘'de la Groute” 
on the king’s coronation day. 

At the present time, whatever the local varieties of cooking, and 
the difference of national custom, French cooking is admittedly 
the ideal of the culinary art, directly we leave the plain roast and 
boiled. And the spread of cosmopolitan hotels and restaurants 
over England, America and the European continent, has largely 
accustomed the whole civilized world to the Parisian type. The 
improvements in the appliances and appurtenances of the kitchen 
have made the whole world kin in the arts of dining, but the 
French chef remains the typical master of his craft. See Gas- 
tronomy. 

MODERN COOKERY 

In its modern aspect, cookery is both an art and a science. 
It is an art because (i) it requires special manipulative skill, 
and (2) colour, design and attractive form and service are 
essential, especially in the higher grades. It is a science be- 
cause exact knowledge is necessary (i) in determining the cor- 
rect time and amount of heat needed by the food material to be 
cooked to make it palatable and digestible, (2) of food values so 
that a rightly proportioned diet may be given, and (3) of ail food 
stuifs so that they may be amalgamated suitably, satisfactorily 
and in definite and correct proportions. 

Baking- — Baking is cooking in an enclosed space called an oven 
which may be heated by coal in a closed or open range, by gas, 
by oil, by electricity. The heat passes to the oven by conduction, 
and to the food by means of conduction and also convection {see 
fig. i). 

(a) Baking Meat. — ^Joints of beef, mutton, veal, pork {see 
fig. 2). General rules: A hot oven 330° F. for the first 10-20 min, 
according to the size and quality of the meat, to set the albumen 
and so retain the juices of the meat. Then reduce the heat and 
cook slowly to make the joint tender and digestible. There should 
be frequent basting, for the same reason. The average baking 
times are: — 

Beef) 13 or 20 minutes to each lb."j According to the 

Mutton f and 15 or 20 minutes over. thickness of the 

y joint and whether 
Pork) 25 minutes to each lb. and solid meat or with 

, Veal) 25 minutes over. J bones. 


Boned and stuffed meats 20-25 minutes to each lb. and 20-25 
minutes over. 

Foreign or chilled meat should be allowed to thaw before cook- 
ing, or a tough joint will be the result. This may be done by hang- 
ing for a day, or by keeping in a warm place in the kitchen — the 
rack over the stove for example — for several hours. Frozen meat 
is usually sent from the butcher already thawed, but this must be 
ascertained. 

{b) Poultry and Game. — The same rule applies here wdth regard 
to great heat for the first ten minutes, then slow cooking. For 
basting, a piece of fat bacon should be put over the breast of the 
birds. 

Average times . — For chickens 4-1 hour, 
fowls il hours, 

small birds {i.e. plover), 15-20 min., 
medium birds (partridge, grouse, 
pigeon) 30-45 min., 
pheasant 4S-50 min., 
turkey (12 lb.) 3-3 i hours. 

{See fig. 3.) 

Tough, coarse meat and old poultry should not be cooked by this 
method. {See sections oh Boiling ^ Braising , Stcvokig.) 

{c) Fish. — For the baking of steaks of fish {i.e., cod, salmon) 
and also for the baking of rolled fillets of fish, a moderate 
oven is essential, owing to the delicate nature of the flesh. Average 
time: 30-35 minutes according to thickness and size; for fillets 
10-15 minutes. Covering with a buttered paper keeps in the 
flavour and ensures slow cooking. 

{d) Cakes. — (i) Large rich cakes and gingerbreads need long 
slow cooking: rich cakes 3-6 hours, gingerbread 1^-2 hours 
(according to size). (2) The less rich pound cakes 1^-2 hours. 
(3) Fruitless cakes, such as Madeira or Genoese or Sandwich, a 
moderate oven for about -|-i hour. (4) Small cakes in tins, and 
(5) small cakes without tins, as rock buns, scones, baking powder 
bread, require a quick oven for 15-20 min. (6) Swiss rolls, a 
quick oven for 10-15 minutes. 

{e) Bread. — ^To stop growth of the yeast, bread must be 
placed in a hot oven, 340° F., and then the heat should be reduced. 
When cooked, there should be a hollow sound when tapped with 
the hand, 

(/) Pastries.— The general rule for pastries is a hot oven in 
order to cause the starch grains in the flour to burst so that they 
may absorb the fat. When the pastry is thus set a cooler tempera- 
ture is needed in order to finish cooking the meat or fruit, etc. 
If pastry is put into too cool an oven at first the starch grains do 
not swell and burst and therefore cannot absorb the fat as it 
melts; the result is a hard tough pastry practically minus the fat, 
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which melts out and spills over. Therefore the richer the pastry 
the hotter should be the oven and if the fat is rolled into the 
mixture the oven should be very hot. 

Short Crust. ^Tlalf fat to flour, fat incorporated by being 
rubbed into Hour. Ovefi temperature 320° F. until pastry is set. 

Flaky and Rough Puff.— Two-thirds fat to flour, fat incor- 
porated by being rolled into a dough made with the flour and i 
water. Oven temperature to set pastry 320° F, and then reduce 
to 200-290° F. 

Puff Pastry, — Equal quantities of fat to flour, fat incorporated 
as for rough puff. Oven temperature 340° F. 

Hot Water Crust.-— A hot oven at first if the pie is not in a 
tin or dish but standing without support, then very moderate 
cooldng. 

(g) Puddings. — Including batters, usually a hot oven at first 
and then cooler. In baking milk puddings, for large grains and 
without eggs, a slow oven and long cooking is necessary to allow 
the grain to soften and swell and absorb the milk gradually. For 
small grains with egg, and for custards, again use moderate heat or 
the egg will curdle. 

(/i) Vegetables. — Marrows, tomatoes, potatoes, and many 
others may be baked. The temperature of the oven and time for 
cooking must be judged by the size, texture and age of the vege- 
table and whether stuffed or not. A moderately hot oven is nearly 
always correct. Oven thermometers are not advisable, as they 
break and are easily put out of order. A few lessons and then ex- 
perience should be sufficient in order to judge oven heat needed 
for the various foods. 

Boiling. — Boiling is cooking food in very hot liquid which 
covers the food. Water boils at 212° F., but although some foods 
are put into boiling water at first, they are cooked at a temperature 
between boiling point and simmering point, a temperature of 190° 
F. Simmering is slow boiling. A great many foods are never ex- 
posed to rapidly boiling liquid but only to simmering point. Boiled 
custard is a liquid food of eggs and milk and is erroneously 
named, as, if allowed to boil, the eggs would curdle — ^it is only 
brought to simmering point. In boiling, heat passes to the pan 
by conduction and to the food by convection currents in the 
water or liquid {see fig, i). 

1. Meat. — ^The general rules and average times for boiling 
meat are: (i) Choose a pan suitable for size of joint. (2) Use 
only enough water to cover joint. (3) Add salt (except for salt 
meats), one tablespoon to two quarts; this flavours and raises 
temperature of water. (4) Plunge fresh meats into boiling water 
and allow to boil for 3-5 min., to harden outside albumen and 
keep in the juices. (5) Keep at simm/iring point to make the 
meat tender. Skim well. 

Add vegetables — carrot, turnip, onion — ^to give flavour. Salt 
meat and bacon must be immersed in cold water and brought 
quickly to boiling point. By this means the fibres toughened by 
salting become tender and di- 
gestible. Allow about 20-25 min. 
to each lb., with 20-25 <>ver 
for fresh meat and 25-30 min. 
over for salt meat. Time must 
be judged by the texture, size 
and thickness of the joint. For 
joints of beef, mutton, pork, 
bacon, sec fig. 2. 

2. Poultry. — Chickens, fowls Fig. 3. — the trussing of a tur- 

and turkeys are the only birds key or fowl for (a) roasting, 

usually boiled. This method boiling 

should be chosen for those which are old and tough. The rules are 
as for fresh meal, and the times as for baking. (See fig. 3b.) 

When meats arc boiled, some of the flavour is lost in the liquid 
or pot liquor. For this reason vegetables are added to give flavour, 
and sauces are served, the pot liquor being used. 

3. Fish. — ^Whole fish and thick slices or steaks of fish may be 
boiled, although steaming is more suitable in most cases. (See 
Steaming.) 

The general rules are: (i) Use a fish kettle (see fig. 6) if pos- 
sible, or as a substitute put the fish in muslin with the ends com- 
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ing just over the sides of the pan (see fig. 4). This makes it easy 
to remove the fish without breaking the delicate flesh. (2) The 
water must just cover the fish. (3) Add salt, one tablespoonful 
to two quarts, and for white fish one tablespoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice to make the flesh firm and white. (4) Fresh fish 
must not be put into boiling water or the flesh will break, but into 

very hot water, which should 
simmer. Salmon, however, in 
order to keep its colour, may be 
plunged into boiling water. (5) 
Skim well. 

Average Time. — ^Ten to 15 
minutes to each lb. and the same 
over. Salt fish should be soaked, 
before boiling, for 12 hours. 
Mackerel and very oily fish 
should be put into tepid water 
to draw out some of the oil. 

4. Vegetables. — May be di- 
vided into (a) roots and tubers: 
potatoes, artichokes, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, beetroot, leeks; (b) 
leaf and green vegetables: spinach, sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower; 
(c) stems: seakale, asparagus, celery; (d) seeds and seed cases: 
peas, beans, marrow, tomatoes. All these may be boiled and put 
in boiling water, except old potatoes (which cook more quickly if 
put into cold water, as they soften as boiling point is reached), and 
spinach, which boils in the water and juice from its own leaves; 
but boiling is not advocated, as the vitamin C (see Vitamins) 
and valuable mineral salts are lost in the water. It is important 
to conserve the colour of green vegetables, and these may be par- 
boiled or scalded in boiling water and then cooked by other 
methods (see Braising and Steaming), 

General rules for boiling vegetables are: (i) Use boiling water 
with added salt (one tablespoon to one gallon), a little sugar 
for green vegetables, vinegar or lemon juice for white vegetables, 
both to keep the green and white colours. (2) Boil quickly, ex- 
cept for cauliflowers. (3) Skim well. (4) Keep the lid on the pan 
e.xcept for greens. (5) Drain thoroughly. Average time: 20-35 
min.; beetroot and old carrots one hour or more. Age, size and 
texture must be considered. 

5. Puddings. — Suet crust, fruit puddings, Christmas puddings 
and all puddings with flour and suet foundations may be 
boiled. General rules for boiling puddings are: (i) Plenty of 
boiling water to cover well the basin or tin. (2) Water must not 
go off the boil. (3) Pan must have a tightly fitting lid. (4) The 
mixture must fill the basin. (5) The basin must be covered with 
a floured cloth. Time: — ^At least hours and for most mixtures 
2-3 hours or more. 

6. Stocks^ Soups and Sauces, being liquid, are classed under 
Boiling — ^they boil and simmer. 

It must be remembered that at high altitudes the boiling point 
of water is appreciably lower than at sea level, and food takes 
longer to cook. The accompanying table gives the variation of 
boiling point with the barometer reading. The boiling temperature 
of pure water drops about 1° C for every rise of 1000 ft above 
sea-level; the boiling point is slightly higher when salt is present 
in the water. In order to produce an artificially high boiling point 
a vessel with an airtight lid, called a “digester,” may be used; 
in this the pressure (regulated by a valve) can be raised to any 
value that the vessel will allow. 


Variation of Boiling-Point of Water with Altitude 


Altitude 

Barometer reading 

Temperature of 
boiling water 

mm. 

mercury 

in. 

mercury 

°C 

°F 

Sea-level .... 

'' 760 

30 

100 

2X2 

5,000 ft 

630 

25 

95 

203 

10,000 „ . . . . 

520 

20*5 

90 

194 

15,000 „ . . . . 

430 

17 

85 

185 

20,000 „ . , . 

350 

14 

80 

176 




B, Homely plan 
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Braising. — ^This is one of the best of all methods of cookery. 
It is used very little in England but a great deal on the Continent 
of Europe. It is a combination of the methods of stewing and 
baking, bottom and top heat being possible. True braising is 
carried out in a special braising pan {see fig. 5c). The construction 
of the lid prevents evaporation, the full flavour in the food is re- 
tained and the baking and roasting process is accomplished by 
glowing charcoal being placed on 
the lid of the pan. In England a 
good substitute is made by cover • 
ing the pan vvith greased paper 
which the lid keeps in place and 
which keeps in ail flavours and 
moisture, and by placing the pan 
for the Iasi one-ttdrd of cooking 
time in a moderately hot oven to 
obtain lop heat instead of using 
glowing charcoal on the lid. 

Meat (small joints, sweet- 
breads. kidneys, cutlets and fil- 
lets), poultry, game, fish and 
vegetables may be braised. As 
lean meats are chosen they should 
be “larded” or “barded” {see 
barding and larding;. A mirepoix of vegetables and bacon {see 
mirepoix) is prepared and the larded food to be braised is 
placed on this and cooked for two-thirds of the time over moder- 
ate heat on the stove. The mirepoix is served and the stock re- 
duced by boiling after the food and vegetables have been removed. 
This is a rich method of cooking but very palatable, and the food 
is tender and digestible. 

Broiling: see Grilling, below. 

Frying. — Cooking foods in hot fat is known as frying. 

Method /. — Shallow or Dry Frying: {a) With sufficient fat to 
cover the bottom of the pan to prevent the food sticking to 
the pan. Suitable for cutlets, fillets, eggs, steaks, liver, omelets, 
pancakes, fish (slices, or fillets, or whole if small), {h) In a hot 
pan with no added fat, sufficient coming from the food fried; for 
bacon, oily fish, sausages, (c.) Sauteing, when food is tossed or 
sauted in the fat which is ultimately absorbed by the food; suitable 
for potatoes and other vegetables. Suitable fats for frying are: 
clarified fat, dripping, lard, margarine (usually too much water), 
butter (expensive). 

Method 2, — Deep or French Frying: The food is immersed in 
a bath of hot fat in a strong iron pan, usually in a frying basket. 
If put straight into the fat a slice is used when removing it {see 
fig. 5b). Fats used as frying medium are oil (the best but too ex- 
pensive) and clarified fat. Fat never boils when used for cooking — 
it is hot enough when it is still and a bluish vapour rises from 
it, the temperature being judged by the amount or density of 
the vapour. 

Temperature varies from 32o®-'40o^ F.; must be determined 
by the food, whether raw or cooked, whether of a delicate nature, 
whether large or thick, and so on: Fish from 340° F., fritters from 
320® F., potatoes 400® F., meat 36o®-3So® F., whitebait 400® F. 
If over-heated, fat gives off a disagreeable smell. General rules for 
frying are: (i) The fat must be hot. (2) In shallow frying the 
food is turned; in French frying the fat must cover it, (3) In 
deep frying the food should be coated to prevent the fat becoming 
flavoured or penetrating the food. (4) Fry a few pieces at one 
time and allow fat to reheat between each fry. (5) Drain all fried 
foods first over the pan in the basket or on the slice, and then on 
paper. (6) Strain the fat after using while cooking to remove 
crumbs or pieces of batter and coatings. (7) Frying is favoured 
owing to the tasty foods produced, but it should be avoided for 
those with weak digestions. 

Grilling. — Grilling or broiling is cooking by radiant heat over 
or in front of a clear bright fire or tinder a griller on a gas or 
electric stove. In all cases the rays of heat come in direct contact 
with the food. It is a very quick method, but only the best cuts 
Of meat are suitable and would be tender when cooked; therefore 
it is 2m expensive method. Small steaks, cutlets, fillets, parts of 



Fig. 5. — MODERN COOKING UTEN- 
SILS 

A. Frying basket 

B. A Slice 

0. Braising pan 


poultry, sausages, kidneys, tomatoes, bacon, mushrooms and fish 
may be grilled. It is extravagant with regard to fuel if a coal 
fire is used, but the food is palatable and full of flavour. General 
rules for grilling arei (i) Have a clear bright fire, or the deflector 
on the stove red hot. (2) Great heat at first and throughout cook- 
ing but after the first five or ten minutes the food may be a little 
farther from the heat. (3) The gridiron is greased, also the food, 
to prevent it burning and sticking to the heated gridiron. (4) 
A cut surface should be first exposed to the heat. (5) The food 
should be turned constantly to ensure even cooking. (6) When 
finished, it should be tender and the juices retained in the centre. 
Average time : chop about 8—1 2 min. j cutlet about 8 min ; kidney 
about 8 min. or less; mackerel about 8-12 min. ; steak about 12-20 
min. according to thickness and taste. 

Roasting,^ — ^This is cooking by means of radiant heat in front 
of a clear bright fire. Heat, as in grilling, passes by radiation direct 
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to the food, and is reflected by means of the roasting jack or 
Dutch oven (see fig. 6). In the jack the meat hangs and rotates 
and so is equally cooked on all sides; the Dutch oven is turned con- 
stantly to ensure equal cooking. Suitable foods; meat, poultry 
and game. For rules, data as to time, and suitable joints see 
Bakmg, Roast meat has a finer flavour than baked owing to the 
free circulation of air round it. It is an expensive method because 
of fuel, the meat itself shrinks rather more, also the best cuts and 
joints are used. Modem ovens are so good and well ventilated 
that oven roasting has greatly superseded fire roasting. 
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Simmering. — See B oiling ^ p. 369. 

Steaming.— This is cooking by moist heat, viz., the steam from 
boiling water. Food cither comes into actual contact with the 
steam as in the ordinary steamer, or the covered utensil in which it 
is cooked comes into actual contact with the steam. In this latter 
method the full flavour is retained in the food, whereas in the 
steamer some of the flavour must be drawn into the steam and 
boiling water. Steaming is one of the most useful methods of 
cooking, and the food is light, digestible and has a delicate flavour. 
It is suitable for children and invalids. Practically all foods may 
be steamed, and it is a method largely employed when re-heating. 

Kinds of Steamers. — For the home a patent steamer, or an 
ordinary strong pan with a tightly fitting lid (see fig. 6). One 
pot cookery can be mentioned under this method (see fig. 6) ; for 
small institutions cither the patent steamer or a self-filling steamer. 
For very large institutions cooking is done by super-heated steam 
and takes a very short time. 

The conservative method of cooking vegetables is a method 
of steaming, whereby all the flavour and nutriment is conserved. 
The vegetables must be small or in small pieces ; they are sauted 
in butter and allowed to cook slowly to absorb it, and they finish 
cooking in a little added stock, milk or water, sufficient only to 
be absorbed; the lid, which must fit tightly, is on the pan during 
both processes. Rules for steaming are: The water must boil 
rapidly and must be kept boiling. If it should evaporate, the pan 
must be filled with boiling water from a kettle. The lid of the 
steamer or pan must fit tightly to prevent, any steam escaping. 
The food must be covered with greased paper to prevent con- 
densation making the food sodden. The time for steaming is 
slightly longer than for boiling except in the case of super-heated 
steam, which is a very rapid method. 

Stewing. — ^This is long, slow cooking in a small quantity of 
liquid in a lightly covered vessel either in an oven or over gentle 
heat. A stew should never boil but only simmer slowly. It is an 
economical method (i) because the cheap and tough meats, old 
and hard vegetables, old and tough poultry may be used, the long 
slow cooking making them tender, digestible and full of flavour, as 
all the nutriment and flavour are conserved; salt fish and fish 
with coarse fibres are also best stewed; (2) because very HtUe 
fuel is needed; (3) labour is economized, as one pan cooks meat 
and vegetables, a stew is quickly prepared and, while cooking, 
needs little attention. For stewing in an oven use a casserole, a 
jar which must be covered, or a fireproof glass utensil with cover. 

The Fireless Cooker or Haybox Cookery is a method of 
stewing, in which the food must be brought to boiling point, and 
when boiling the vessel must be packed •into the box; the heat 
is thus conserved and the food continues cooking slowly. If fruit 
is stewed it is put into boiling syrup and then cooked slowly. 

Classificatioji of Meat and Potiltry Stews. — (i) A clear 
stew: Stock or water are used without any thickening of flour, 
e.g., Irish stew, sea pie. (2) ^ brown stew for red meats and 
poultry. The gravy may be made first with a brown rotix and stock 
or water (a roux is a blending of fat and flour) or the liquid may be 
thickened with flour before serving. (3) A white stew: White meat 
and poultry; a sauce or gravy being made with a white roux, milk 
or while sl ock or wateTr, or the thickening of flour may be added 
before the stew is dished. N,B. — Flour must boil 8—10 min. to 
cook it thoroughly. Very tough sinewy meat is softened by soak- 
ing in vinegar before cooking. Flavour is developed in meat and 
poultry if fried lightly before stewing. (E. G. C.) 

UNITED STATES 

It is only natural that in the United States of America cookery 
should be more cosmopolitan in character than in any other land, 
since the population is made up of more racial strains^ than any 
other. It is also natural that in so large an area, with so many 
different climates, there should be a great dissimilarity in different 
regions both in food materials and in methods of preparing them. 
However, the fact that climates from the north temperate to the 
tropical arc included within the borders of the country has acted 
also to equalize markets by the distribution of the foods of any 
part of the country to the other parts desiring them. The canning 
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industry also makes available ever3rwhere meat, poultry, fish, 
vegetables and fruit in endless variety. The American food mar- 
kets to-day present a variety to be found in no other country. 
This fact has already modified local practices and is bound to 
modify them further. The production of food by the individual 
consumer has lessened as the food industries have grown, and the 
latter are now largely regulated by legislative acts, to protect the 
purity of the product. 

The early settlers had a very limited range of food materials. 
They adopted at once the maize, or Indian corn — ^knowii now 
simply as “corn’’ in the United States. They depended for meat 
chiefly on game, which was abundant, and soon added the wild 
turkey to the food birds known, to them before. Fish and shell- 
fish were also plentiful as all the settlers were on or near the 
Atlantic coast. Curiously, the salmon and the shad, abundant in 
those days, were commonly disregarded, although now much 
valued. Cod, mackerel, oysters and lobsters were then, and have 
remained, important foods, although the lobster is now compara- 
tively scarce, and the oyster of the Pacific coast differs much from 
that of the Atlantic coast. Corn meal is still largely used, espe- 
cially in the South, which prefers the white meal, while the North 
generally uses the yellow. The South soon added rice. From the 
Indians the settlers learned of not only corn, but the pumpkin 
and succotash — a dish of corn and beans. Baked beans was a 
staple dish. Preserving fruit required much sugar, since they had 
no containers that could be sealed. Since the settlers had few 
vegetables, even the white potato being rare in the early days, 
they added much meat to their com meal dishes, and this per- 
haps began what is the present American practice of consuming 
more meat per person than the people of any other country. (The 
slaughtering and packing of meat is still the largest manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States.) This may be considered the 
first characteristic of American cookery — ^the abundance of meat. 
Broiling or grilling has always been the best method of cooking 
tender meat, and the beefsteak of the United States, thick, juicy 
and tender, is one of its outstanding dishes. In default of proper 
broilers in the early days, such meats were pan-broiled — “fried” 
is the common term — and when this was badly done, with too 
much fat, it helped to produce the indigestion for which the 
inhabitants were at one lime famous. As there was no way of 
keeping fresh-killed meat when it could not be frozen, smoking, 
corning and later “jerking” (drying) were common. The pig, the 
food animal easiest raised, soon furnished much of their meat, 
ham, bacon and salt pork being staples. 

The teaching of cookery and nutrition commenced in the United 
States, about 1870. This has become general in public schools as 
well as in higher schools, and has been supplemented by printed 
education. Women’s magazines are constantly giving the house- 
wife information about methods of cookery and the value of 
foods. Many newspapers do the same. Further, the advertising 
of food products has been of great educational value. Some 
misinformation has doubtless been given, but the standard is gen- 
erally high with the large food firms, and many publications em- 
ploy home economics experts to make the information they give, 
both as to methods of cookery and food values, of unquestioned 
authority. In addition, the U.S. bureau of home economics has 
done experimental work and issued practical food bulletins, liter- 
ally in millions. Most States have “extension” departments on 
the subject, spreading their information not only in print, but 
by the work of trained women going through the Stale to address 
groups and train local leaders. The result is that the American 
public generally is attaining a knowledge of food which is grad- 
ually changing food habits. 

In 1867 Pierre Blot could say truly: “The Americans live on 
half a dozen different kinds of foods,” but that has all been 
changed by education, by the introduction of new foods by immi- 
grants, and by the wide distribution of the varied foods grown 
in the country, supplemented by much importation. The heavy 
consumption of meat noted as the first characteristic of Amer- 
ican cookery has been lessened by the influences just described and 
by the advance in the cost of meat. A second characteristic is the 
large consumption of fruit — afresh, dried, preserved or canned. 
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There are few American families where fruit is not served at one 
meal every day, and in many it is part of all three meals. Fresh 
fruit is served uncooked, stewed, baked, broiled, pan-fried or made 
into a dessert with other materials. A third characteristic is the 
wide use of salads and green vegetables. Green salad materials are 
now available to almost everyone the year round, and these are 
served as an extra course or with the main dish. Green vegetables 
are increasingly marketed ail the year, and where these are not 
available fresh, the canned vegetables may be obtained. Methods 
of cooking vegetables are varied. A popular cook-book gives 
recipes for 25 ways of cooking potatoes. A fourth characteristic is 
the general use of breakfast cereals. The corn meal mush, oatmeal 
and rice used early in the history of the country have been sup- 
plemented by dozens of manufactured products, some partly 
cooked, some ready to eat. Increasing numbers breakfast on 
fruit, cereal and a cup of coffee. The hea\y breakfast of early 
days, with meat, potatoes, griddle cakes and doughnuts or pie, is 
rarely found now except in the families of those doing manual 
work. A fifth characteristic is the great variety of desserts 
(in Britain called sweets). The general use of pie began early 
and continues. The word means a dessert, with a lower crust and 
perhaps an upper crust of pastry, the filling usually of fruit. This 
and ice cream are used everywhere, and the two are even served 
together, the ice cream on the pie. Many other frozen desserts 
besides ice cream are common, and the growing use of the elec- 
tric or gas refrigerator will presumably increase their number. 
Cake is made in bewildering variety, although it is no longer the 
pride of the housewife, as it was earlier, to serve six kinds at one 
meal. Bread is served with every meal in most homes. Much is 
still made in the home, but the growth of the baking industry has 
been rapid, and even in remote country districts “baker’s bread” 
has in many families replaced the home-made product. Small 
breads, especially if to be served hot, are still commonly made at 
home, although those made by the bakers are growing in number 
and variety. The word “bread” in the United States usually means 
bread of milled wheat flour — ^white bread — ^but whole wheat 
bread and rye bread are much eaten. Yeast, a home-made produc- 
tion in early days, is now rarely so made, manufactured yeast 
being marketed everywhere in a standardized and easily usable 
form. Commercial baking powders have almost entirely replaced 
the “soda and saleratus” (cream of tartar) of older times. The 
salt-rising bread still popular in some parts of the country is a 
“wild yeast” bread made in the home. Crackers (biscuits) are 
manufactured and imported in great variety, one of them — ^pilot 
bread — ^being a reminder of the influence of sea cookery. Coffee, 
tea and cocoa (chocolate) are all in general use, the first being 
the favourite American beverage, “Soft drinks” have always been 
popular and since the prohibition of alcoholic beverages their 
use has grown greatly. Many of these drinks, such as fruit 
punches, are commonly made in the home. The amount of milk 
used increases steadily, and this rather as a beverage than for use 
in cookery. The national slogan of “A quart a day for every 
child” has had great effect. Condensed, evaporated and dried 
milk supplement the supply of fresh milk. The sugar consump- 
tion of the country for domestic use is very high, and, in addition, 
enormous amounts of candy are manufactured, bewildering in 
variety and ranging from simple sweets to the richest and most 
complicated. The early settlers depended for sugar largely on 
honey and maple sugar, and the special flavour of each is still much 
prized, but the amount produced is small compared to that of cane 
and beet sugar. At first cheese was made at home, but the making 
of all except cottage cheese began to cease in the home (1851) and 
now a home-made cheese is a rarity. Cottage cheese is marketed, 
but also very generally made at home, even in cities. Cheese 
dishes are much used as “meat substitutes.” Seasonings were few 
in colonial times, but the sea trade wUh the West Indies and 
the Orient soon increased the number. The importance of season- 
ings in the art of cookery is not yet as fully recognized as in 
France, but is being more and more studied. Sauces are said to 
be the test of a nation’s cookery. The United States has devel- 
oped none of any importance, but has taken from many nations 
numerous varieties, and uses them increasingly with intelligence. 


Methods of cookery have changed with conditions. A primitive 
method was to build a fire on stones to heat them, rake off the 
ashes and coals, lay the food on the stones, and cover it to steam. 
Another was to roast food in the hot ashes. Both of these survive 
in the New England clam bake, for which the clams on the hot 
stones are covered with wet seaweed, then with canvas, and also 
in the corn roast or potato roast. Hunters still cook birds by coat- 
ing them, feathers and all, with clay, and roasting in hot ashes. 
The name if not the method survives in the hoe-cake or ash-cake 
of the South, originally cooked in the fields by the negroes on a 
hoe blade thrust into the ashes. The early settlers had only the 
open fire and the brick oven. The first cooking stoves were mar- 
keted about 1830, and later came the gas range, the oil stove, 
the fireless cooker iq.v.), the electric range and electric appliances 
for table cookery {see Household Appliances). Broiling became 
much easier with the gas and electric range, and so more general. 
Roasting, done on a spit before the open fire, was transferred to 
the oven and became really baking. Planking is usually broiling, 
though sometimes baking— the meat, fish or poultry being cooked 
on a stout plank, prepared for the purpose, and on it taken to the 
table. Braising, uncommon in earlier times, increased when stoves 
came in, and with the arrival of races using this method. Steam- 
ing has increased steadily, and many types of steamers are now 
marketed. This method of cookery has been urged because it 
retains the valuable salts and juices. The steam pressure cooker 
has been in use for some time for canning and also for cooking 
quickly at a high pressure of steam. Waterless cookery now has 
many advocates, a method by which meat, poultry, fish, vegetables 
and fruit are cooked in their own juices, in utensils allowing this 
without danger of burning. Paper bag cookery had a brief vogue, 
but is not now much in use. Chafing dish cookery is fairly com- 
mon, the electric chafing dish having in many instances replaced 
that with an alcohol or spirit lamp. Kitchenette cookery means 
only recipes and directions for dishes easily prepared with the 
limited resources of the kitchenette. Special methods for cookery 
in high altitudes have been developed. 

The use of the thermometer in cookery, insuring the exact de- 
gree of heat needed, is growing. Special thermometers arc used 
for deep fat frying and sugar cookery, oven thermometers for 
baking. Many cooking ranges are now made with an oven ther- 
mometer attachment and some with a thermostat for regulating 
the heat. 

New England still eats baked beans, clam chowder, corn bread, 
Boston brown bread, salt fish and pie of all kinds — ^but most of 
these are favourite dishes everywhere. The North Atlantic States 
still enjoy the crullers ajid doughnuts brought by the Dutch — but 
so do most Americans. Pennsylvania “Dutch” cookery is more 
nearly confined to its own area. The South still eats hot breads 
in great variety for breakfast, and beaten biscuit strays rarely 
from there. They use much rice, white corn meal in many forms, 
gumbos, Brunswick stew, Lady Baltimore cake— but all these are 
also enjoyed elsewhere. In New Orleans creole cookery still pre- 
vails, and some of the dishes are used in the North and West. 
The Middle West has taken from its inhabitants of Scandinavian 
and German origin many of their dishes, to add to those brought 
from the East and the South. The South-west has added to its 
menu many Mexican dishes — ^tamales, tortillas, Mexican beans and 
dishes with some one of the many chili peppers. The Far West 
has also adopted Mexican dishes, and is perhaps the most cos- 
mopolitan of all in its general home cookery. Everywhere one 
finds beefsteak, ham and eggs, corned-beef hash, baked beans, 
griddle cakes (under different names), salads, pie and ice cream. 

(I. E. L.) 

COOKING APPARATUS: see Household Appliances. 
COOK ISLANDS: see Pacipic Islands. 

COOKSTOWN5 market town, Co. Tyrone, 53 J m. W. by N. 
of Belfast on the L.M.S. and Great Northern of Ireland railway. 
Population of urban district (1926) 3,555- It was founded in 
1609 by the landlord, Allan Cook. It has long been concerned in 
the linen industry. 

COOKTOWN, a seaport of Banks county, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, opposite a gap in the eastern cordillera at the mouth of the 
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Endeavour river, about 1,050m. N.N.W. of Brisbane. In 1770 
Captain Cook here beached his ship the ^‘Endeavour, to repair 
the damage caused by striking a reef near the estuary. Cook- 
town became a municipality in 1S76. 

It is visited by ocean steamers and is the centre of a beche- 
de-mer and pearl fishery. Tin and gold are mined and coffee and 
rice are grown. Cooktown is the port of the Palmer goldfields. 
A railway runs to Laura on the goldfield. It is the chief port of 
Queensland for the New Guinea trade; and is also the seat of a 
Roman Catholic vicariate whose bishop has jurisdiction over 
Queensland north of lat. iS® 50'. 

COOKWORTHY, WILLIAM (1705-1780), English potter, 
famous for his discovery of china-clay and china-stone in Corn- 
wall, and as the first manufacturer from English materials of a 
porcelain similar to the Chinese, was born at Kingsbridge, Devon, 
of Quaker parents. At 14 he was apprenticed to a London 
apothecary named Bevans, and afterwards carried on business at 
Plymouth wdth his master, under the title of Bevans & Cook- 
worthy. The manufacture of porcelain was at the time attracting 
great attention in England, and while the factories at Bow, Chel- 
sea, Worcester and Derby were introducing the artificial glassy 
porcelain, Cookworthy spent many years in searching for English 
materials similar to those used by the Chinese. From 1745 on- 
wards he travelled over the greater portion of Cornwall and Devon 
in search of these minerals until he located them near to St. 
Austell. With some financial assistance from Mr. Thomas Pitt 
of Boconnoc he established the Plymouth China Factory at least 
as early as 176S. But Cookworthy is remembered for his dis- 
covery of those supplies of clay and rocks which form the founda- 
tion of English porcelain and fine earthenware (see Ceramics) . 
COOLGARDIE; see Kalgoorlie. 

COOLIDGE, CALVIN (1872-1933), 30th President of the 
United States, was born at Plymouth, Vt., on July 4, 1872, the 
son of John C. Coolidge and Victoria J. Moor. He was descended 
from a long line of typical New England farmers and store- 
keepers, living in Puritan simplicity and taking a characteristic 
interest in local civic affairs. His father, like others in the an- 
cestral line, was seleclman and moderator of the town meeting; 
he held the office of town constable for many years, and became a 
member of each House of the State Legislature. 

It is possible that much of the younger Coolidge’s flair for 
practical politics was developed at an early age as he listened to 
the conversation that passed in his father’s country store, where 
the Yankee democracy settled political issues over the nail and 
cracker barrels. His early education was characteristic of the 
region ; he was first sent to the rural school-house, later to Black 
River academy and to St. Johnsbury academy, where he was 
prepared for Amherst college, which he entered in 1891. There 
he displayed the ciualitics which were to distinguish his later 
career, a dislike of ostentation, a capacity for hard work and 
clear thought, an ability to express his ideas in phrases that were 
frequently humorous and invariably terse. Such qualities did 
not make him a leader in his class (1895), either as scholar, social 
light or athlete; they did capture the admiration of a small 
group of the stronger men, and in senior year he was chosen “Grove 
Orator” for the class commencement. His interest in history had led 
him to prepare an essay on “Principles fought for in the War of 
the American Revolution,” which was awarded the prize by the 
Sons of the Revolution in a national competition of college 
students. 

As Lawyer and Legislator. — ^Upon graduation, Coolidge 
studied law with a Northampton firm, Hammond and Field, and 
two years later, in 1897, began its practice. The members of the 
firm were interested in local politics, and he himself soon found 
opportunity to follow his natural inclination. He was elected a 
councilman of Northampton in 1899, city solicitor in 1900, and 
was appointed clerk of the courts, a county office, in 1904. He 
was a member of the Republican city committee. In 1907 and 
1908 he served as a member of the general court of Massachu- 
setts, the legislative body of the State, winning the reputation 
of a hard-working committeeman; he returned to Northampton 
to become mayor for two terms in 1910 and 1911. At the close 
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of his second term he secured the Republican nomination for 
State Senator, which in his district was tantamount to election. 
From that time his political career in the State progressed by 
regular steps. In 1914 and 1915 he was chosen president of the 
Senate; he was elected lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts 
for three terms, 1916, 1917, 1918 and governor of Massachusetts 
for two terms, 1919 and 1920. In each case of re-election he was 
returned to office by an increased majority. 

His success was not achieved by conventional electoral 
methods, for he avoided ostentatious advertising and was re- 
garded personally as a poor “mixer,” shy, taciturn and appar- 
ently cold. Coolidge himself expressed in a characteristic phrase 
his conviction that electoral success ought to depend upon the 
candidate’s devotion to official duty. “Let men in public office,” 
he said, “substitute the light that comes from the midnight oil 
for the limelight.” And again, “We need more of the office desk 
and less of the show window in politics.” He translated his epi- 
gram into action, and the success he achieved as mayor of Nor- 
thampton and as governor of Massachusetts, in securing both 
economy and efficiency, explains much of his consequent recog- 
nition at the polls. At all times he displayed a political shrewd- 
ness which saved him from mistakes, and a dry common-sense, 
skilfully expressed in trenchant phrases that caught the imagina- 
tion of his auditors. 

Governor of Massachusetts. — Coolidge, as governor of Mass- 
achusetts, proved himself an expert administrator; he was the 
first governor of the State to submit an e.xeculive budget for 
legislation and he pushed through various laws providing for 
the reduction in the number of administrative agencies in the 
State. But it is likely that his name would not have become 
nationally prominent if it had not been for his handling of the 
strike of the Boston policemen. The Boston charter provided 
that the police department should be under the direction of a 
commissioner appointed by the governor (in this case the com- 
missioner had been chosen by Coolidge’s predecessor); the 
mayor of Boston, however, may in certain contingencies take 
control of the police, and in “case of tumult, riot or mob,” may 
call out such part of the State guard as is within the city of 
Boston; if the situation passes beyond his control he may call 
upon the governor to mobilize the remaining State militia. 

The Boston Police. — ^During the first week of Sept. 1919, the 
Boston police threatened to go on strike because of the refusal 
of the commissioner to permit affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor; the commissioner was steadily supported 
in his position by Gov. Coolidge. On the afternoon of Sept. 9, 
about three-fourths of the policemen left their posts; disorder 
in the streets commenced during the night, which became riotous 
the following morning. The mayor, who had been previously 
informed by the commissioner that he did not need the State 
guard, on the morning of Sept. 10 called out the State guard in 
Boston and requested the governor to send at least three regi- 
ments of infantry. Coolidge immediately issued the order. It is 
possible that, thus reinforced and with the aid of young college 
graduates, the local authorities might have handled the situation 
successfully. In view, however, of a threatened general strike 
calculated to disorganize transportation and business activities, 
as well as the danger of continued rioting, Coolidge called out the 
entire State guard, and on Sept, ii took charge of the police 
department. The strike was broken and order restored. Coolidge 
steadfastly supported the commissioner in his refusal to reinstate 
the striking policemen, and in a public reply to an appeal of 
Samuel Gompers clarified the issues involved: “The right of the 
police of Boston to affiliate has always been questioned, never 
granted, is now prohibited. . . . There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, at any time.’’ 
Warned that organized labour would prevent his election to an} 
office in the future, he replied, “It docs not matter.” 

As Vice-President. — ^The action and words of Coolidge in thii 
crisis were eminently characteristic. He took no step until i 
seemed necessary, but then he took it decisively. The effec 
upon the popular mind was impressive. In the election of No\ 
1919, standing for re-election as governor, he received 
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majority of 125,000. His name was at once included in the list of 
possible presidential nominees for the following year. Already 
mentioned in 1916 by a few supporters, he might have received 
the nomination in 1920 if he had been given the solid backing of 
politicians from his own State. But at the National Republican 
Convention, where the senatorial group in control did not ap- 
prove him, the Massachusetts delegation was divided and he 
did not have the support of the senior senator, Henry Cabot 
Lodge. He failed thus to profit by the deadlock, which w^as fi- 
nally broken in favour of Warren G. Harding. But when it came 
to a call for vice-presidential nominees, a wave of enthusiasm 
for Coolidge caught the convention which, with 674^ votes, 
nominated him on the first ballot. He was elected Vice-president 
of the United States in the following November, receiving with 
Senator Harding 404 electoral voles. 

As Vice-president, Coolidge was the first w^ho attended meet- 
ings of the Cabinet, but he made no attempt to enlarge the 
functions of his office. He attended faithfully to the routine 
duties that went with the presidency of the Senate, consistently 
supported the policies of the Harding administration, and did 
nothing to bring himself before the public eye. Early in the 
morning of Aug. 3, 1923, in his father’s house at Plymouth, Vt, 
he learned of the death of President Harding. The oath of office 
was administered by his father, a justice of the peace, and he 
immediately left for Washington. 

Becomes President. — Characteristically, President Coolidge’s 
first interest was to assure the efficiency of the public adminis- 
tration, his second not to weaken his future position by any 
false step. Following four months’ silence, his first presidential 
message, in Dec. 1923, commanded universal attention. It was 
brief and categorical. In it he made plain his opinion on the 
major problems before the country. He approved the main- 
tenance of the tariff without frequent revision, a reduction of 
taxes; he disapproved the soldiers’ bonus as well as any compli- 
cated scheme of Government relief for the farmers. As regards 
foreign policy, he advocated co-operation without entanglement, 
opposing entrance into the League of Nations, but approving 
adherence to the World Court. The message was courageous in 
its lack of equivocation and attractive in its emphasis upon 
economic common-sense. 

With its delivery Coolidge caught the admiration and con- 
fidence of the ordinary citizen of the United States as a whole, 
as he had previously in Massachusetts. None the less, he faced 
a difficult situation in Washington, The Republican Party in 
Congress was broken into blocs^ disinclined to accept his leader- 
ship, tom by factional struggles to secure advantage in the 
coming National Convention. Congress sustained the veto of 
Coolidge of the Postal Salaries bill by only one vote, and passed 
the Bonus bill over his veto. In the spring the disclosures of the 
Teapot Dome leases threatened to involve his Cabinet and dis- 
credit the Republican Party. The President met the demands for 
wholesale purification of the Administration with discretion 
and restraint; he immediately appointed special counsel to prose- 
cute an investigation, but refused to satisfy popular clamour 
by hasty dismissal of accused officials: “I do not propose to 
sacrifice any innocent man for my own welfare, nor do I propose 
to maintain in office any unfit man for my own welfare.” At the 
Republican Convention, largely because of popular feeling in 
his favour, his control was unthreatened and he was nominated 
with ease; the vote of the convention was in many cases an un- 
willing tribute by the party leaders to the overwhelming power 
of pubHc opinion “back home.” 

, Coolidge did not take an active part in the 1924 campaign, stay- 
ing for the most part in Washington and dealing with current 
problems, pf administration. In the few speeches which he made 
he reiterated the basic principles which he had already stated: 
economy in public affairs, efficiency of public service, abstention 
from, the League of Nations, adherence to the World Court. He 
made slight effort to answer the bitter criticism passed on the 
Republican Party for the scandals and its reactionary attitude, 
hy the , Democratic and Third Party nominees; he relied upon 
prosperity of the country under his administra- 


tion and the widespread feeling that he embodied a shrewd 
common-sense in which the nation might trust. He was vindi- 
cated by the result of the election, which gave him 3S2 electoral 
votes against 136 for Davis and 13 for La Follelte. The popular 
vote was 15,700,000 for Coolidge, 8,400,000 for Davis, 4,800,000 
for La Follette. 

Presidential Administration. — On March 4, 1925, Coolidge 
was inaugurated President by virtue of election. His position in 
the country and the party was strong. He still met difficulties 
with the old Congress, in which the insurgent senators combined 
on occasion with the Democrats to oppose his wishes; but the 
back of the insurgent-radical movement seemed broken, and his 
control of the new Congress became solidified. Rarely has a 
President fulfilled so exactly the predictions that were made of 
Coolidge. Indeed, his popularity with business elements and the 
warm admiration felt for him by the common citizen largely re- 
sulted from the fact that he was “predictable.” His administration 
was characterized by no striking development apart from the 
continued maintenance of unparalleled national prosperity. In 
matters of policy the President depended upon the three out- 
standing figures in his cabinet, Mellon, Floovcr and Frank B. 
Kellogg, who on Jan. 10, 1925 succeeded Charles E. Hughes as 
Secretary of State. His other cabinet appointments were sound 
rather than brilliant: William M. Jardine as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, John G. Sargent as Attorney-General, Dwight F. Davis 
as Secretary of War, Curtis D. Wilbur as Secretary of the Navy, 
Dr. Hubert Work as Secretary of the Interior. For the first time 
in more than 50 years, the Senate refused to confirm a presidential 
nomination to a cabinet position, in the case of Mr. Charles 
Warren, whom Coolidge had named Attorney-General; the Presi- 
dent avoided a constitutional issue by sending in the name of Mr. 
Sargent. 

In domestic affairs Coolidge, relying chiefly upon Mellon and 
Hoover, continued the policy already laid down in his year and 
a half of office ; economy of administration, reduction of taxation, 
non-interference in industrial affairs. “Economy,” he said, “is 
idealism in its most practical form.” He demanded the reduction 
of the national budget and constantly supported the principle of 
the retirement of national indebtedness as a means of employ- 
ing Treasury surplus. In his message of Dec. 1926 he approved 
the plan to reduce the income tax payments of March 1 5 and J une 
IS following, as a refund on taxes in excess of Treasury needs; 
but he opposed definitive tax reduction. In the case of Mississippi 
flood control he refused to be hurried into calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress for the purpose of making special appropriations, 
but awaited the report of the engineers, without whose expert 
advice he felt that no wise action could be taken. He insistently 
opposed the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief Bill (see under “Be- 
comes President”), as partly unconstitutional, but chiefly because 
he looked upon its price-fixing stipulations as economically un- 
sound. His own solution of the farmers’ problem was found in 
the application of the principle of co-operative marketing. His 
invariable conviction that the Government should not interfere in 
business lay behind his refusal to take action in the coal strike 
of 1927. 

In the field of foreign relations President Coolidge laid con- 
stant emphasis upon the traditional principles of tl.S. foreign 
policy, especially control of the Caribbean and the devising of 
mechanism for settling differences between the powers by peace- 
ful methods. He urged the desirability of American adhesion to 
the World Court and the necessity of progressive and reciprocal 
limitation of armaments. His policy in these respects was not 
crowned with success. On Jan. 27, 1926, the Senate voted in 
favour of participation in the World Court but with reservations 
which did not prove acceptable to the participating powers; tlic 
President thereupon announced in his Armistice Day speech at 
Kansas City that he did not intend to ask the Senate to modify 
its reservations in any further attempt to make participation in 
the World Court possible. In 1927 the conference of Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States called at Geneva for 
the purpose of securing further limitation of naval armaments, 
was unable to reach any decision because of a deadlock on the 
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problem of cruiser tonnage. In view of this failure the President 
approved a programme for the increase of U.S. naval armament. 
The administration of foreign policy and the conduct of negotia- 
tions he left to Secretary Kellogg. Although President CooHdge 
showed his interest in settling differences with Mexico by the 
appointment of his close friend, Dwight Morrow, as Ambassador 
to Mexico, responsibility for negotiations with President Calles 
as well as for the sending back of American marines into Nica- 
ragua, rested upon the Secretary of State. Mr. Kellogg also con- 
ducted the important negotiations which followed upon M. 
Briand’s proposal, in 1927, that the United States and France 
sign a treaty renouncing war as an instrument of national policy; 
through the diplomacy of Mr. Kellogg this proposal was extended 
to co\'er a plan for a multilateral treaty of similar intent, which 
was accepted by all the great and most of the small States of the 
world. Negotiations re the debts of foreign Governments to the 
United Slates were left to Secretary Mellon. In the case of 
Italy, Belgium, Yugoslavia and Greece, the arrangements made by 
Mr. Mellon were ratified; the agreement which he negotiated 
with the French Ambassador was not ratified by the French 
Chamber, although France agreed on March 1, 1927, to pay pro- 
visionally at the rate of $j 0,000 ,000 a year. 

Although his name was not connected with any positive policy, 
except perhaps that of thrift, Coolidge’s prestige among the 
American i)cople increased each year. The economic prosperity 
of the nation, combined with his refusal to embark upon any 
iraagniative policy which people did not understand, doubtless 
accounts in large degree for the confidence generally placed in 
him. Lacking many of the conventional traits of the orator, 
President. Coolidge proved himself a political preacher second only 
to Roosevelt, and the public addresses in which he set forth his : 
views systematically, made a strong popular appeal. His speeches ! 
on economy, belter local Government, the need of the spiritual ^ 
element in politics, obedience to law, religious toleration and the 
like, were readily understood and warmly approved by the average 
cilken. Whatever the cause, his prestige was such that it was 
generally assumed that the Republican Party would disregard 
the third-term tradition and renominate him for the presidency. 
With characteristic simplicity and without any warning, President 
Coolidge, on Aug. 2, J.9a7, stated: “I do not choose to run for 
J'rcsidcnt in 1921^” The phrase, used in the New England sense, 
connoted a determination that could not be broken, regardless of 
any wealth of reason that might be brought to bear. All efforts 
to ‘‘draft Coolidge for President,” which were continued up to 
the time of the Republican Convention in June 1928, proved 
fruitless. The J^resident exercised no clear influence at the Con- 
vention, hut the nomination of Herbert 'Hoover was looked upon 
as an endorsement of the Coolidge administration. Upon the rec- 
ord of that administration the Republicans rested their case most 
successfully in the election of 1928. President Coolidge retired 
on Mar. 4, 1929, and in that year published The Autobiography 
of Calvin Coolidge. He died, Jan. 5, 1933, at Northampton, Mass. 

On Oct. 4, 1905, Coolidge married Grace Anne Goodhue, of 
Burlington, Vt. Two sons, John and Calvin, were born on Sept. 
7, 1906, and April 13, 190S, respectively. The younger died on 
July 7, 1924, as a result of blood poisoning. (C. Sey.) 

COOLIDGE, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS BREVOORT 

(1850-192C), American alpinist and writer oh alpine subjects, 
was born on Aug. 28, 1850, near New York, and educated at 
St. Paul's school, Concord, New Hampshire, Elizabeth college, 
Guernsey and Exeter college, Oxford, where be became modern 
history tutor. From 1880 to 1881 he was professor of English 
history at St. David's college, Lampeter, and from 1881 to 1885 
modern history tutor at Magdalen college, Oxford. During the 
period 1883 to 1895 he was curate at South Hinkscy, near Oxford. 
Climbing and alpine literature were always his main interests, 
and in 1909 he went to Switzerland, and settled at Grindelwald. 
His chief ascents were made, during vacations, between 1865 (Col 
du Gcant) and 1898 (Ortler), and he made the first winter 
ascent of the Wetterhorn (1874) and the Schreckhorn (1879). 
His guide was the famous Christian Aimer, and later Aimer’s son. 
CooSdge made altogether over a thousand ascents in the French, 
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Swiss and Italian Alps, but the Dauphine was his favourite dis- 
trict. His most notable books are Smiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 
books (18S9), and The Alps in Nature and History (1908). He 
edited the first volume of Ball’s Alpine Gttlde, and two issues of 
Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland, He was the sole author of 
several volumes in the Climbers^ Guide series, and contributed to 
the Encyclopcedia Britannica. He died at Grindelwald on May 
6, 1926. 

COOLIDGE TUBE, an X-ray tube with a hot cathode (g.u.) 
{see also X-Rays, Nature op). 

COOLIE, a term applied generally to Asiatic unskilled labour- 
ers and specially to Indian or Chinese emigrants of this class. In 
many tropical countries, where the needs of the existing popula- 
tion were few and simple, and there was an abundance of fertile 
land open to its use, it was found impossible, after the abolition 
of slavery, to obtain an adequate supply of steady labour for the 
planting industry from local sources. The emancipated negroes 
were able to obtain land on easy terms, and had no incentive to 
work for regular hours on the estates of the planters. The 
deficiency was supplied by promoting the immigration of a fresh 
labouring population drawn from the industrious inhabitants of 
India and China. 

Indian Indentured Emigration. — ^The needs of the British 
sugar-producing colonies after the abolition of slavery in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the emigration of coolies from 
India. Labourers were recruited under “indenture,” a contract 
enforceable by penal sanctions, to serve for a term of years, 
usually five, in return for their wages and certain benefits and 
the cost of their passage. A considerable number of Indians had 
been introduced into Mauritius, and a few into British Guiana, 
by 1838 when the recruitment was stopped pending enquiry into 
abuses. In 1S42 indentured emigration to Mauritius was re- 
opened under proper safeguards; in 1844 it was allowed to 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana, in i860 to Natal and in 
1885 to Fiji. Emigration to certain French colonies was regular- 
ized by a convention of 1861, but was suspended about 1S90, 
and not subsequently renewed. After 1872 emigration was allowed 
to Surinam under a convention with the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. The system of indentured emigration to distant colonies 
was strictly regulated by Indian legislation, which was progres- 
sively amended to remedy such abuses as came to light from time 
to time. The object was three-fold; first, to prevent kidnapping 
or any kind of coercion or fraud, and to ensure that the recruited 
labourers properly understood the terms of their contracts before 
they left India ; secondly, to secure their well-being prior to em- 
barkation and during the voyage; thirdly, to insist, as a condition 
i of permitting emigration, on adequate provision being made in 
the colonies for the equitable treatment of the immigrants. 

Colonial Governments made themselves responsible for recruit- 
ment through their agents in India; these agents employed 
recruiters approved by the Indian Government’s protector of 
emigrants; persons recruited were taken before the magistrates, 
who registered their engagements, and were then conveyed to 
Calcutta, Madras or Bonibay and housed in depots, licensed by 
the protector, pending embarkation on vessels which were also 
licensed and required to be equipped in every respect with what 
was needed to ensure the safety and welfare of the passengers on 
their long voyage. On arrival in the colony the labourers were 
distributed among the estates on which they were to work. The 
employer was responsible for the welfare of his indentured labour 
force. Under the colonial laws he was bound to provide regular 
but not excessive work, at fair wages, and to house his labourers 
and their families. Rations at less than cost price were some- 
times supplied. Medical care and inspection were provided by 
the employers and the Government. Special officials were ap- 
pointed for the protection of immigrants. The labourer on his 
side was bound to give regular work, and penalties, of fine or 
imprisonment, were provided by law for offences such as refusal 
to work or desertion. 

At the expiry of his contract the labourer was free either to 
re-indenture for a further period or to seek other employment 
or occupation; he frequently became a peasant proprietor; after 
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a minimum period of residence in the colony he had the option 
of a free or assisted return passage to India, but many ex-in- 
dentured coolies settled permanently in the colonies, where their 
descendants form a large and, for the most part, flourishing 
population. In 1926 the approximate Indian population, mostly 
of this origin, was 277,000 in Mauritius, 125,000 in British Guiana, 
126,000 in Trinidad, 17,000 in Jamaica, 130,000 in Natal and 
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Typical Chinese coolie 

68,000 in Fiji. In British East Africa Indian labourers were sup- 
plied under Government auspices for the construction of the 
Uganda railway, which commenced in 1895; they were engaged 
on three-year contracts with the right of a return passage to 
India. At one time there were as many as 18,000 Indians thus 
employed; but only a few of them remained permanently in the 
country, and the bulk of the present Indian population in Kenya 
has a different origin. 

Cessation of Indenture System. — ^The Indian Government 
neither encouraged nor discouraged indentured emigration but 
confined itself to the neutral role of an honest broker between 
two parties to a commercial transaction, the colonial Government 
and planters on the one side and the Indian labourer on the 
other; the elaborate regulation of the system was no more than 
was necessary to avoid risk of the ignorance and weakness of the 
coolie class being imposed upon or exploited. In 1875 the late 
Lord Salisbury, as secretary of State for India, suggested that 
coolie emigration should be actively encouraged with a view to 
relieving congestion in India and promoting prosperous Indian 
settlements in the under-populated colonies. The Government 
of India, however, declined to change their policy, considering 
that any probable flow of emigration would be negligible in pro- 
portion to the vast population of India, and that its promotion 
would cause misunderstanding and suspicion and would lay on 
themselves an embarrassing degree of responsibility for the 
prosperity of the emigrants and the quality of the labour supplied 
to the colonies. As time went on, the Government of India’s atti- 
tude was affected by two further considerations; firstly, it was 
felt in India that her labour supply was not in excess of her 
growing industrial requirements; secondly, the treatment of ex- 
indentured Indians in Natal led to acute political difficulty after 
the colony obtained self-government, and encouragement of In- 
dian settlement in other colonies might sow the seeds of similar 
trouble. Recruitment for Mauritius ceased in 1911 because the 
large Indian population rendered further immigration unnecessary. 
Meanwhile the grievances in Natal were one of several factors 
which were making the whole system unpopular in India; others 
were the penal clauses of the colonial labour laws in general, 
and evils resulting from the small number of women who emi- 
grated; but above all it was felt that indenture attached a stigma 
of inferiority to the Indian race, and that the diffusion of coolies 
spread abroad a false estimation of India’s cultural development 
by giving the impression that she was merely a reservoir of 
unskilled labour; the term ‘‘coolie,” for example, had come to be 


mistakenly used in the West Indies as synonymous with “Indian,” 
and in South Africa with “Hindu.” In 1910, Gokhale, in the 
Indian legislative council proposed that further indentured emi- 
gration to Natal should be forbidden, and this was done in the 
following year; in 1912 he urged that all recruitment under inden- 
ture should be abolished. During the war the system was sus- 
pended and the Government of India proposed its final aboli- 
tion; the British Government agreed, and the decision not to 
re\dve it was announced in 1917. The conventions with the 
Netherlands and France were formally terminated in 1919 
1921. In the colonies outstanding indentures have come to an 
end either through cancellation, as in Fiji and British Guiana 
(1920) and Mauritius (1923), or through time expiry, save in 
a few cases of labourers who have entered into successive re-in- 
dentures. 

Modern Regulations. — ^After the abolition of indentured 
recruitment the way was open for the consideration of other 
methods of attracting labour to the colonies with a view to 
eventual settlement of the labourers as colonists. Memories of 
the indentured system, however, made unpopular any scheme 
based solely on the labour requirements of distant countries. 
The Government of India’s policy in regard to all forms of labour 
emigration has been embodied in the Indian Emigration act, 1922. 
No restrictions are placed on unassisted emigration, but the act 
applies to persons who receive financial assistance to leave India 
for the purpose of working for hire or engaging in agricujturc; 
the assisted emigration of skilled workers may be permitted 
under adequate safeguards, but that of unskilled workers, includ- 
ing agriculturists, is prohibited except to such countries and on 
such conditions as may be specified by the Government of India 
with the concurrence of the Indian legislature; any scheme of 
assisted emigration would be examined by these authorities in 
respect of the conditions of work and wages offered, medical and 
educational facilities, the cost of living, the terms of repatriation 
and the provisions of the labour laws in the country of emigra- 
tion, as well as the political status of Indian immigrants and their 
opportunities for economic and social advancement. The act 
provides minutely for the protection of assisted emigrants against 
abuses in recruitment and hardships in transit, and for securing 
that a due proportion of women accompany their male relatives. 
Under the act emigration to Mauritius was again permitted for 
one year in 1923, but was then discontinued as enquiry showed 
that the Indian population in the colony had reached saturation 
point. An attractive scheme for the settlement of a small num- 
ber of families as colonists in British Guiana was approved in 
1926 but lapsed owing to.the difficulty of financing it. 

Indian Non-contract Labour in Ceylon and Malaya. — 
There is a large movement of Indian labour from the Madras 
Presidency to Ceylon and Malaya, especially for work on the 
tea and rubber estates. The estimated Indian estate population 
in Ceylon was over 700,000 in 1926. The total Indian population 
of Malaya was about 470,000 in 1921, of which more than half 
was on the estates, and is rapidly increasing, the estimate for 
1926 being 660,000. In Malaya prior to 1910 there was a certain 
number of indentured immigrants; otherwise emigration to these 
neighbouring countries, which has taken place from an early date, 
has been a natural and largely a spontaneous process. Recruit- 
ment is effected through kanganics (labour headmen), originally 
the senior members of emigrant families, who return home and 
persuade other relatives and friends to join them, financing the 
transaction with funds supplied by their employers. Recruitment 
for Ceylon was supervised by a labour commission set up by the 
planters in 1904 J tbat for Malaya is financed by an Indian immi- 
pation fund established in 1907, which is officially managed and 
is maintained by a levy on employers. But this emigration was 
not regulated by the Indian Government till 1922; absence of 
long-term contracts, ease of communication with India and the 
patriarchal organization of the labour force made the system 
immune from the abuses to which emigration under indenture was 
liable, though it had defects of its own in Ceylon, such as the 
initial indebtedness of the coolie to his kangani, from which the 
former might never escape, and the consequent power possessed 
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by the latter, in times of labour shortage, to barter the transfer 
of his gang from one estate to another in consideration of 
receiving advances which he pocketed himself. 

This assisted emigration became subject to regulation by the 
act of 1922. It w'as temporarily allowed to continue, and in 1923 
was definitely legalized under certain rules and conditions; the 
Governments of Ceylon and Malaya each appoint an emigration 
commissioner in India who is responsible for the organization of 
recruitment; the kmi^anies are licensed by the colonial authori- 
ties; each recruit must be examined by his village headman, in 
the presence of the kanganij to ascertain that he understands 
the conditions attaching to his emigration and that his family 
agrees to his departure; engagements are limited to one month’s 
duration; the Government of India has its agents in Ceylon and 
Malaya to assist and advise Indian residents; free repatriation is 
granted within one year of an immigrant’s arrival when consid- 
ered desirable by the agent; in the case of Ceylon it is provided 
that no payment made by a kangaiii to enable a coolie to liquidate 
his debts in India before emigrating shall be recoverable. Besides 
agreeing to these conditions the colonial Governments abolished 
penalties for labour offences and made a number of amendments 
in their labour laws affecting Indians; a minimum age has been 
prescribed for the employment of children on estates, and 
machinery has been set up for fixing standard wages sufficient to 
maintain a labourer and his family comfortably, and provide a 
margin for savings for sickness and old age. Emigrants to Ma- 
laya arc accompanied on the voyage (of fi*ve to ten days’ dura- 
tion) by travelling inspectors appointed by the colonial authorities. 

Assam. — In the Assam tea gardens there is a large immigrant 
population drawn from other parts of India to make up the 
deficiency of the local labour supply; in the year ending June, 
1927, the number of new immigrants was over 45,000; recruit- 
ment under careful official safeguards is carried on by sardars 
(labour headmen) who have themselves worked in the gardens; 
previously the labourers often entered into contracts which could 
be enforced by penal sanctions under the Assam Labour and 
Emigration act, or the Indian Workmen’s Breach of Contract act; 
but more recently the penal provisions of the former act have 
been withdrawn, and the latter was repealed in 1925. 

Chinese Indentured Emigration. — Indentured emigration 
from China commenced about 1S45. It was nominally prohibited 
before 1859, hut owing to the weakness and corruption of the 
Chinese officials the prohibition was not effective; at the same 
time the refusal of legal recognition made it impossible to regu- 
late recruitment and it was accompanied by all kinds of abuses. 
European firms employing Chinese recruiters were engaged in the 
traffic. Many coolies were actually kidnapped or decoyed; the 
ships were badly equipped and overcrowded, and many died on 
the voyage. Their principal destinations were Cuba and Peru; 
on arrival the contracts, which ran for seven or eight years, were 
sold by auction, and the coolies frequently found themselves in 
a position virtually little better than slavery, owing to the ab- 
sence or non-cnforcement of laws for their protection. So far 
as British ships were concerned, the traffic was checked by the 
Chinc.se Passengers act, 1855; under this the certificate of an 
emigration officer was required for all vessels clearing from Hong- 
kong, or British vessels clearing from Chinese ports, which carried 
more than 20 passengers on a voyage of more than seven days, 
and the certificate was to be withheld unless the coolies un- 
derstood the terms of their contracts, and the vessel satisfied 
minimum requirements as to space and provisions. 

In 1859 the British Government obtained the co-operation of 
the Chinese authorities at Canton in establishing a legal and 
regulated system of emigration to the British West Indies on 
five-year contracts; the system was applied also to emigration 
to the territories of other powers. In the following year the 
Imperial Chinese Government by the Anglo-Chinese convention 
of i860 formally sanctioned contract emigration to British ter- 
ritory under regulation. Similar conventions were concluded by 
other powers. Plenceforward it became possible to control re- 
cruitment. The system adopted in 1859 continued in force till 
1866, when British, French and Chinese representatives signed a 
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convention which provided for the grant of a free return passage 
to the coolies at the expiry of their five-year contracts. This con- 
vention was not ratified by Great Britain and France, but the 
Chinese Government refused to continue countenancing emigra- 
tion on other terms ; the trade at Chinese ports was thus diverted 
to the Portuguese settlement of Macao, where its abuses had 
largely continued unchecked. 

In Hongkong the law was strengthened in 186S, 1870 and 
1S73, and contract emigration to places outside the British 
empire was prohibited. In 1874 Macao was closed to the traffic, 
and, after an enquiry into the treatment of the coolies in Cuba, 
the Chinese Government was more than ever averse to allowing 
it through the treaty ports. Throughout this period the Chinese 
emigrants to the British West Indies went chiefly to British 
Guiana; about 14,000 landed there between 1853 and 1879, 
a few more in the course of the next generation, but the majority 
subsequently re-emigrated, and the Chinese population in 1921 
was only about 2,000. Indentured emigration to British territory 
was legalized afresh by the Anglo-Chinese convention of 1904 
in order to enable Chinese to emigrate under three-year con- 
tracts for unskilled work in the Transvaal gold mines (see 
Transvaal). More recently Chinese contract labourers were 
introduced by the Germans into Western Samoa. In 1920 the 
New Zealand Government adopted similar arrangements for the 
territory, but in 1923 they abolished the indenture system and 
replaced it by one of free labour. 

Chinese in Malaya. — From early times there has been a 
large spontaneous immigration of Chinese into Malaya. In the 
19th century it was supplemented by assisted immigration or- 
ganized on a “credit-ticket” system; passages were paid by Chi- 
nese agents who recouped themselves from the immigrants or 
their prospective employers. From 1877 onwards this system 
was brought under strict regulation by the British Government 
wdth a view to preventing abuse and ensuring that immigration 
was voluntary; a protector of Chinese was appointed and regis- 
tration of contracts was compulsory. In 1914 (1916 in the state 
of Kelantan) the system was abolished and immigrants could 
no longer be compelled to enter into any particular employment 
as security for repayment of passage money or any advance. 
The labour codes make special provision for the protection of 
Chinese. The law provides for the proper equipment of coolie 
ships and the comfortable accommodation of their passengers. 
Vessels carrying more than 20 immigrants must have a qualified 
medical practitioner on board. Specially appointed protectors 
examine the coolies on arrival, particularly in regard to the 
existence of any engagements to undertake labour or repay debts; 
their financial liability is limited to sums fixed by the protectors; 
immigrants under 16, or over 45, years of age, or physically 
unfit, and any who have been induced to travel by fraud or mis- 
representation may be repatriated at the expense of their cred- 
itors; any indebted immigrant who has obtained assistance by 
promising to enter into a labour contract may also be repatriated 
at his creditor’s expense, or released from his obligation, at the 
discretion of the protector. Penalties for labour offences have 
been abolished, and, apart from the special protection of Chi- 
nese, the laws in their general application provide amply for the 
well-being of labourers and their dependants on the estates, for 
housing, water supply, sanitation, medical treatment, hospital 
accommodation, maternity benefits, nurseries for infants and 
education of children. The popularity of work in Malaya is 
shown by the increase in the Chinese population of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States from 583,000 in 1901 
to 993,000 in 1921, The total Chinese population in the whole 
of Malaya was about 1,174,000 in 1921, of whom 257,000 were 
born in the country; it includes many independent agricultur- 
ists, merchants and mine-owners, as well as labourers in the tin 
mines and on the estates. 

BiBLiOGtiAPHy . — Report of the Committee on Emigration from India 
to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates (Cd. 5192, 1910) ; C. Clem- 
enti, T/ic Chinese in British Guiana (lois) ; P. C, Campbell, Chinese 
I Coolie Emigration to Countries within the British Empire (1923) ; 
“Emigrant,” “Indian Emigration,” India of to-day, vol. v. (1024). 
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378 COOLING EFFECT— COON-CAN 


COOLING EFFECT, the drop in temperature of a system 
whose internal potential energy is increased without heat being 
absorbed from outside is the Joule-Thomson cooling effect. (See 
Energy: Co 7 iscrvatw 7 i of Energy; and Thermodynamics.) 

COOLING SYSTEMS. In certain industrial processes cool- 
ing has to be effected to render the working of an engine or 
machine practicable. All the internal-combustion engines generate 
such heat in the cylinder that unless cooled the lubricating oil 
would burn up, pistons and other parts would seize, and unequal 
expansions would create difficulties. Air cooling by means of fins, 
though adopted in motor-cycles and some aero-engines, has as 
yet been adopted by only a few motor-cars. 

In the water cooling, the most suitable system, a jacket is cast 
around the cylinders, or made separately from thin sheet in aero- 
engines. Two systems, the thermo-syphon and the pump are in 
use for passing the water through a radiator, which exposes it to 
large cooling surfaces, past which air is drawn by a fan. In the 
thermo-syphon method, the hot water from the jacket rises to the 
lop of the radiator and, becoming cooled, sinks to the bottom and 
flows again to the jacket as illustrated in fig. i. Refinements which 
assist in maintaining the required temperature in spite of weather 
and running conditions are the radiator shutter, adjusted over part 
of the radiator and the thermostat, which automatically operates 
the shutter. In large gas and Diesel engines the piston cannot suffi- 
ciently be cooled by the transmission of heat into the cylinder 
wails, consequently a hollow ^vater-cooled piston is used. Either 
pump or thermo-syphon flow is employed for these engines. 
Among other machinery that requires cooling are the cylinders for 
compressing air or ammonia, and parts of furnaces, such as 
tuyeres and hearth-jackets, which would otherwise rapidly bum 
away. Shaft and other bearings may have a much increased flow 
of oil, beyond that actually necessary for lubrication, if the speed 
is high or the shafts are big, or they may have water-cooling pas- 
sages in the bearings. When a cooler deals with the oil in its 
course of circulation it may be of air-cooled pattern for aero- 
engines, or water-cooled in other instances. The condenser is a 
specimen of cooling apparatus for steam, gas, ammonia, or carbon 
dioxide, and there are also the cold air and brine circulating sys- 
tems around cold stores. Water has to be cooled in large volumes 
in several classes of plant, including condensing equipments and 
large internal-combustion engines. There are three methods em- 
ploying, severally, a large reservoir, into which the water goes and 



Fig. 1. — ^THERMO-SYPHON COOLING SYSTEM USED IN MODERN MOTOR 
CAR 


Cool water, after being heated b/ contact with cylinders, rises and passes 
through the radiator to be cooled again, before circulating once more through 
the jacket 

cools by the surface area, a smaller pond with spraying devices, 
and a cooling tower filled with a framing of laths, up which air 
flows by natural or forced draught and meets the water falling in a 
finely dvided state as shown in fig. 2. The spray pond has the 
water sprayed through a series of nozzles out over the water, the 
cooling effect being due to the water going up in the air in a finely 
atomized state- 

Several schemes for cooling are to be found in electrical ap- 
paratus to check injurious rises in temperature. In motors, gen- 
eratpjrs,.tTansformers, etc., cate is taken to provide paths for free 


circulation of either air or oil as near as possible to the points 
where the heat is generated. Small transformers depend on natural 
air circulation, while others are mounted in tanks filled with in- 
sulating oil and are seif cooling by means of tubes or radiators. 
Forced cooling is essential for large transformers, with air sup- 
plied by a fan, or water passed through piping in the oil, or the oil 
itself being cooled. Small and medium sizes of motors and gener- 



FlG. 2 — WATER COOLING TOWER WITH NATURAL DRAUGHT. THE SYSTEM 
USED WHERE LARGE VOLUMES OF WATER MUST BE COOLED 
The cooling tower is fitted with a framing of laths, up which air flows by 
natural or forced draught, and meets water falling in a spray 

ators are cooled by a fan. For large units a closed system of cool- 
ing is preferable, as it avoids the dust present in supplies of air 
drawn from outside. 

Heat generated in metal-working processes, .such as turning, 
drilling, milling and grinding, must be dealt with by copious flootl- 
ing with oil, water or compound, otherwise the tools would not 
endure and the work would be roughened and warped. 

COOLUS, ROMAIN, known as Rene Weil (1S6S- ), 

French dramatist, born at Rennes on May 25, i868. His first 
popular success seems to have been Les Ammits dc Sasy (1901), 
a daring play full of biting irony, which has not yet lo.st its appeal. 
Among the plays which definitely made Coolus* reputation are 
Antoinette Sahrier (1903), UEnfant Chcrie (1906), Covur a 
Coeur (1907), and Une Femme passe (1910). Since the World 
War he has tended to abandon serious comedy in favour of vtiuda- 
vplQi UAutruche (1923) oxidNe un Dimanche (192.O- The dis- 
tinguishing features of Coolus' more important works ure an ex- 
tremely lucid analysis of human character under the stress of 
passion, and an endeavour to show that in questions of love we 
ought to judge with an indulgence founded on understanding and 
sympathy, and in that spirit of broad humanity which alone can 
avert tragedy in individual lives. VEnfant Cheric and Coeur d 
Coeur are particularly characteristic in this respect. Coolus has 
sometimes been accused of an immoral tendency, but he has al- 
ways claimed that, on the contrary, he defends the rights of con- 
science against the blind cruelty of convention. Since the death of 
Robert de Flers, Coolus has been president of the Society of 
Dramatic Authors and Composers. He was also one of the found- 
ers of the C.T.I. (Confederation of Intellectual Workers). 
COOMA: see Alps, Australian. 

COON-CAN is an adaptation of the old Spanish game of 
Conquian— derived from the Spanish word Conquicn, “with 
whom.” The game was taken over by the Spaniards to Mexico, 
where it is played at the present time under the slightly altered 
name of "Conquain.” 

There is no record as to when, or by whom, Coon-Can was in- 
troduced into England. It was first heard of at the Bath club in 
Dover street in the early years of the twentieth century. The 
Bath club has been the nursery of various new card games. It 
was played for a time at the Portland club for high points, hut 
the committee stepped in and decided that it was a gambling game 
and opposed to the rules of the club, and it was promptly for- 
bidden. It was also played at the Travellers’ club in Paris for a 
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short lime, but it soon died a natural death there. It has no real 
pretensions lo rank as a scientific card game, but it makes an 
excellent family game, easy to learn, and requiring no great card 
skill. 

The game can be played by any number of players up lo seven, 
but hve is the best number. Two full packs of fifty-two cards 
are used, with the addition of two jokers. If proper joker cards 
are not available, it is usual to consider the twos of spades as 
jokers. A joker may be made to assume the place of any card 
which the holder of it chooses. 

The dealer deals ten cards, one at a time, to each player. He 
then places the remaining cards, in a pack, face downwards in 
the middle of tlie table, turning up the top card and placing it 
by the side of the pack. 

The object ol the game is to dispose of all the cards in one’s 
hand by forming combinations of three or more of a kind, such 
as three knaves, or four eights, or into sequences of three or 
more cards of the same suit, such as seven, eight, nine of hearts, 
or king, queen, knave, ten of spades, and placing them, face 
upwards, on the fable. This is called “showing down.'' For the 
purpose of forming sequences an ace can be reckoned as the 
highest or lowest card, e.g.^ ace, two, three or ace, king, queen, 
but the cards must be of the same suit, it must be a “straight 
flush” in poker parlance. 

When the deal is completed, and the top card exposed, the 
player on the dealer's left must take into his hand either the 
exposed card, or the top unexposed card from the pack. If the 
exposed card is likely lo be of use to him^in forming any of the 
above mentioned combinations he will naturally take it. If it is i 
of no use to him he leaves it on the table and takes the top card 
from the pack. He must take one or the other. After taking in 
a card, he may at once, if he wishes, show down on the table 
in front of him any combination, or combinations, such as have 
been described, that is, any sequence of three or more cards of | 
the same suit, or three of a kind. Lastly, he must discard a card 
from his hand, placing it, face upwards, on the top of the exposed ; 
card, or, if he has taken the exposed card, in place of it. His ' 
proceedings must be in the specified order. He must first take in 
a card, then show down anything that he may wish to, and last of 
all, discard a card from his hand. After he has made his discard he 
can do nothing further until his turn comes round again. Each 
player, in turn, proceeds as described, first taking in either the 
exposed card or the top card from the pack, then showing down 
if he can do so, and if he wishes to, and lastly discarding a card, 
which must always cover up the last card exposed. 

In addition to this, any player, in hia proper turn, may add to 
a seciuence already shown down by himself or anybody else, any 
card, or cards, which will continue the sequence at either end, or 
he may add to three or more of a kind any cards of the same 
kind which he may happen to hold. If a sequence is shown down 
with a joker at either end of it, any player, in his proper turn, 
may move the joker to the other end of the sequence, if so doing 
will enable him to add any cards to it, but when once a joker has 
been so moved, its position becomes fixed, it cannot be moved 
back again. 

The game continues round and round in regular rotation, until 
one player is able to show down aU his cards. The game is then 
over. The player who has got rid of all his cards wins from each 
of the others the value of the cards which they still hold in 
their hands, ic. which have not been shown down, 

A joker counts 15 points, an ace counts ii points, each court 
card counts xo points, other cards count their face value. There 
is only one winner in each game. Losers do not pay the balance 
of points to one another. 

There are many variations of the game, principally turning on 
the question of “ratting." “Ratting" is when a player shows 
down some of his cards, possibly only three of them, with a view 
to decrease liis liability, before he is prepared to show down his 
whole hand. One variation is to allow no ratting at all Another 
variation is that no one is allowed to show down less than six 
cards. Another variation, and probably a better one is that a 
player may rat at any time, but if he fails to win the game he 
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must add 30 points to his losing score. When one player has 
ratted, anyone else may show down without penalty. This is 
the game as played in England. It was very popular for a time, 
and it is still played in some parts of the country. 

See W. Dalton, Coon-Can (1913). 

COOPER, ALEXANDER (d. 1660), English miniature 
painter. His works are of great rarity, and the chief are a series 
representing the king and queen of Bohemia and their children, 
some very remarkable portraits belonging to the queen of Holland, 
and others in the possession of the king of Sweden and in various 
Swedish galleries. He came to Sweden in 1646, and the Swedish 
documents declare that he was a Jew, and that his full name was 
Abraham Alexander Cooper. He had previously been residing in 
Holland, but on reaching Sweden entered the service of Queen 
Christina, and continued to be her miniature painter until 1654, 
when she resigned the Crown. Two years later Cooper was in 
Denmark, carrying out some commissions for Christian IV., but 
in 1657 was back again in Stockholm, where he died in the early 
part of 1660. The date of his birth is not known, but he is be- 
lieved to have been born in London. He was the brother of 
Samuel Cooper (q.v.). 

For full information regarding his career, and for various documents 
bearing his signature, see The History of Portrait Miniatures, by 
G. C. Williamson, ch. vi. 7S, and the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1905. 

(G. C. W.) 

COOPER, SIR ASTLEY PASTON (1768-1841), English 
surgeon, was born at Brooke, Norfolk, on Aug. 23, 1768, the son 
of a clergyman. He studied under Henry Cline, surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, and attended the lectures of John 
Hunter. He was connected with St. Thomas's as demonstrator 
in anatomy (17S9-91), joint lecturer with Cline on anatomy and 
surgery (1791-1S00), and then went to Guy's as surgeon. In 1813 
he became professor of comparative anatomy to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of which body he was president in 1827 and 
1836. He was vice-president of the Royal Society in 1830, and 
received a baronetcy in 1820. He died in London on Feb. 12, 
1841. 

Sir Astley Cooper was a great surgeon and his operation (1817) 
of tying the abdominal aorta for aneurism Ts historic; the 
achievement can only be appreciated when it is borne in mind 
that the operation was accomplished before the days of anti- 
septic surgery. In the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Chirurgical Society, of which he was one of the founders, he 
published (1805) an account of an attempt to tie the carotid 
artery. Of his numerous works the most important is The Anat- 
omy a?id Surgical Treatment of Hernia, 

See Life of Sir Astley Cooper, by his son, B. B. Cooper (1843). 

COOPER, CHARLES HENRY (1808-1S66), EngUsh 
antiquary, was born at Great Marlow, on March 20 1S08, and 
died at Cambridge on March 21 1866. He was borough coroner 
and then town clerk of Cambridge, His earliest production, A 
New Guide to the University and Town of Cambridge, was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1831. The Annals of Cambridge (1842- 
53) contained a chronological history of the university and towm 
from the earliest period to 1853. His most important work, the 
Athenae Cantabrigienses (1858, 1861), a companion work to the 
famous Athenae Oxonieiises of Anthony a Wood, contains bio- 
graphical memoirs of alumni of the university from 1500 to 1609. 
He left an immense collection of ms. materials for a biographical 
history of Great Britain and Ireland. 

COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE (1789-X851), American 
author, was born at Burlington, N.J., Sept. 15, 1789. In the next 
year, the family moved to the lake region of central New York. 
He entered Yale college in the class of 1806; a silhouette taken 
of him in his undergraduate days shows a profile chiefly marked 
by determination. A boy of 14, he was old enough to display that 
pugnacity which was later to be one of his chief characteristics; 
he showed insubordination, and the faculty expelled him, unaware 
of the fact that he was to be the most important man of letters 
ever connected with Yale. He went before the mast on a merchant 
vessel, and saw Europe for the first time. On Jan, i, 1808, he 
became a midshipman in the U.S. navy. He resigned in 1811, was 
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happily married and retired to the beautiful family estate at 
Cooperstown, where he died Sept. 14, 1851. 

In 1 82 6 he took his family to Europe and lived abroad seven 
years. From 1833 until his death he lived in Cooperstown. The 
later years were clouded by continual quarrels with the news- 
papers, and by the suits for libel that he brought against them. 
The echoes of this fight were heard across the ocean, and the 
London journals joined with those of New York in brutal attacks 
upon Cooper the controversialist. They never succeeded in fright- 
ening or quieting him, but they took up his time — the time that 
he might have more profitably employed in writing novels. 

Cooper’s ideals in literature were not shaken, and his letter to 
the editor of a new magazine in 1841 is characteristic. The editor 
had written in boastful terms about the size of the periodical, 
and the large sums that would be paid to distinguished contrib- 
utors. “I never asked or took a dollar in my life, for any per- 
sonal service, except as an officer in the navy, and for full-grown 
books. ... Do you think size as important in a journal as 
quality? We have so much mediocrity in this country that, ex- 
cuse me for saying it, I think distinction might better now be 
sought in excellence.” 

Cooper was prolific. He wrote more than 30 novels, many books 
of travel and several tons of polemics. The wonder is that he sur- 
vived such a mass of production. He came to the gates of im- 
mortality with a vast amount of excess baggage. He himself, 
however, is on the right side of the gates, although only a small 
portion of his works followed him. 

His happiest years v/ere from 1821 to 1831. He was inter- 
nationally famous and the clear sky of domestic happiness and 
literary fame had not been stained by clouds of hostility. He 
was welcomed everywhere in Europe as a distinguished man of 
letters ; he revisited as a luxurious traveller the scenes he had first 
witnessed as a common seaman. During this decade, moreover, 
he composed masterpieces with fluent ease. Very few authors can 
show in so short a period so splendid an output. In 1821 appeared 
The Spy, in 1823 The Pioneers and The Pilot (both germinal 
works), in 1825 Lionel Lincoln, in 1826 The Last of the Mohicans, 
in 1S27 The Prairie and in 1828 The Red Rover. 

Cooper never refused a challenge; and it is possible that if he 
had not been challenged, he would have remained in obscurity. 
He had reached the age of 30 without any apparent desire to 
write, when after reading aloud to his wife a novel of English 
society, he said, “I believe I could write a better story myself.” 
Mrs. Cooper dared him to try. The result was Precaution, one of 
the worst novels in history, hopelessly bad in style, structure and 
characters, and disfigured by typographical errors. 

If this book had been a success, it is possible that he might 
never have written another. His temperament was encouraged 
by success, but inspired by failure. In Browning’s phrase, he 
made the stumbling-block a stepping-stone. The dates are sig- 
nificant: Precaution, 1820; The Spy, 1821. John Jay had told 
Cooper the story of a spy, and Cooper turned it into one of the 
most successful novels in literature. Never was a work written 
with such contemptuous carelessness. The publisher became 
alarmed at the increasing size of the manuscript as it reached him 
in instalments, and expressed his misgivings. Cooper immediately 
wrote the last chapter, told the publisher to have it set up, 
printed and the pages numbered, so that he might know the ex- 
treme limit of the book. Then Cooper filled the intervening space. 
The novel scored a prodigious success and deserved it. 

From 1821 to the present moment Cooper has been a ‘'house- 
hold word.” Russian and Polish children are as familiar with the 
Leather-stocking Tales as are the boys and girls of America. 
Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph, wrote (1S33): “I 
have visited, in Europe, many countries, and what I have asserted 
of the fame of Mr. Cooper I assert from personal knowledge. 
In every city of Europe that I visited, the works of Cooper were 
conspicuously placed in the windows of every bookshop. They 
are published as soon as he produces them in 34 different places in 
Europe. They have been seen by American travellers in the 
languages of Turkey and Persia, in Constantinople, in Egypt, at 
Jerusalem, at Ispahan.” 


Probably no writer ever showed greater inequalities in his work 
than Cooper. When he attempted ‘‘society” novels, he fell be- 
neath criticism; on the high seas or in the forest primeval, he is 
impressive. He could not make ladies and gentlemen seem real; 
but his men of the wood and of the wave are gloriously alive. His 
failure was not due to unfamiliarity with the material; he was a 
gentleman by birth and breeding, and knew the manners of 
aristocratic society. Why, then, could he not make them seem 
real? Perhaps because in that field he had no sympathetic imag- 
ination. In the forest and on the ocean he lived with his char- 
acters; they were more real to him than his neighbours; but 
apparently he could not visualize the children of fashion. 

One reason for Cooper s enormous popularity in foreign coun- 
tries is that his tales lend themselves easily to translation. It is 
not the style but the narrative that gives them distinction. Not 
only do Cooper’s novels lose nothing in translation, they positively 
gain. Every time they were translated they were improved. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Polish, Turkish and 
Japanese children hold in their little hands a better book than 
the original. 

American literature began like a child learning to talk, imitating 
its British parents. Cooper suffers from the same drawback in 
his novels of social life. But in his masterpieces he was, of all 
early American writers, the most truly and consistently American. 
We can see this more clearly than it was perceived by his con- 
temporaries. He created an American literature out of American 
materials. It had in its^ robust tones no echoes of Europe. He was 
less influenced by foreign authors and foreign topics than any 
other American writer of his time. He was a path-maker. 

Apart from the excellence of his best works, he deserves credit 
as the founder of two great schools of fiction. He was apparently 
the only man in America who thought a sea story could be made 
interesting. While he was engaged in the composition of The 
Pilot, he talked it over with many men and women, and received 
not one favourable opinion. In a preface to the later edition, 
dated Aug. 10, 1849, Cooper gave an account of the inception of 
this work and the constantly discouraging comments he had from 
all sides. “Not a single individual among all those who discussed 
the merits of the project, within the range of the author’s knowl- 
edge, either spoke or looked encouragingly. It is probable that 
all these persons anticipated a signal failure.” The book appeared 
in 1823. Its success was immediate. It founded a new school in 
fiction, which has flourished and will flourish indefinitely. One 
of Cooper’s friends declared that the sea could not be made 
“interesting,” but Cooper’s followers, Marryat, Melville, Clark 
Russell, Stevenson and Conrad have had no difficulties in engaging 
the attention of readers. Seventeen years after The Pilot appeared 
Richard Henry Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, which re- 
sembled Cooper’s work in its accidental entrance into immortality. 

Cooper was, is, and will be best known for the Leather-stocking 
Tales. They have often been called a drama in five acts. There 
is an orderly development in the character of the hero; the inci- 
dents have a regular and disciplined march; hence it Is surprising 
that no two of the novels appeared in their logical order. Deer- 
slayer, which comes first, was written last; Mohicans, the second, 
was written after Pioneers, the fourth; Pathfinder, the third, was 
written fourth; Pioneers was written first, and the series concluded 
with Prairie, which was written third. They were published in this 
order: Pioneers, 1823; Mohicans, 1826; Prairie, 1827; Pathfinder, 
1840; Deer slayer, 1841- 

When Cooper wrote The Pioneers, he apparently had no thought 
of continuation. It was a chance remark by a friend on an ex- 
cursion to Lake George, that emboldened him to make the risky 
experiment of reviving the hero. The Last of the Mohicans justi- 
fied the adventure. Then he produced The Prairie, and left his 
scout dead and buried. But the popularity of Hawkeye called 
for a resurrection; and after 13 years he brought him back in 
Pathfinder, and then crowned the series by the most difficult feat 
of all— he wrote Deerslayer and gave the immortal scout not 
only a new lease of life, but the freshness and glory of early 
youth. 

Cooper’s powers developed with his hero. Natty Bumppo, in 
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Pwu 66 ^Si is an ignorant and almost peevish elderly man, who 
regrets the_ advance of civilisation. The ideal side is missing. But 
Hawkeye is alert, adroit, strong, resourceful, rejoicing in the 
plenitude of his powers. He is an addition to the population of 
immortals. He will Uve with D’Artagnan and Cyrano de Bergerac. 
His is essentially a romantic character; so that attacks on his 
“naturalness” are of no moment. Cooper knew perfectly well 
what he was about. He said, “In a moral sense this man of the 
forest is purely a creation. A leading character in a work of 
fiction has a fair right to the aid which can be obtained from a 
poetical view of the subject.” Cooper’s “noble red man” has often 
been matter for laughter, but those who know most laugh least. 
If one will read Franklin’s Remarks Concerning the Savages of 
North America, he will find that the great realist drew as favour- 
able a picture of these people as the great romanticist. 

Cooper’s chief faults are faults of style; his English is chron- 
ically bad. His powers of characterization did not include 
subtlety. But he is a master of action; and his books have in 
them the principle of life. Balzac said, “If Cooper had succeeded 
in the painting of character to the same extent that he did in the 
painting of the phenomena of nature, he would have uttered the 
last word of our art.” 

BiBMOGRApny.— The chief authorities for the life of Cooper are 
the biography by T. R. Lounsbury, in the “American Men of 
Letters” series, the letters in two volumes, edited bv James Fenimore 
Cooper, hi.s grandson; and Le Roman de Bas-de-tuir, by Margaret 
Murray Gibb, published at Paris in 1927. (W. L. P.) 

COOPER, PETER (1791-1883), Aii>erican manufacturer, 
inventor and philanthropist, was born in New York city on Feb. 
12, T791. He received practically no schooling, but worked with 
his father at various trades. At 17 he was apprenticed to a coach- 
builder in New York city. On coming of age he got employment 
at Hempstead (L.I.), making machines for shearing cloth; three 
years afterwards he set up in this business for himself. After the 
war of iSx2 he turned his shop into a furniture factory; soon sold 
this and for a short time was engaged in the grocery business on 
the site of the Bible house, opposite Cooper Union; and then in- 
vested in a glue and isinglass factory. About 1828 he built the 
Canton ironworks in Baltimore, Md., the foundation of his great 
fortune. In 2830 he designed and constructed the first steam 
locomotive built in America, the “Tom Thumb,” which was about 
the size of a modern hand-car. He built, in 1836, a rolling mill in 
New York; in 1845 hic removed it to Trenton, N.J., where iron 
structural beams were first made in 1854 and the Bessemer proc- 
ess first tried in America in 1856; and at Philippsburg, N.J., he 
built the largest blast furnace in the country at that time. He 
built other foundries at Ringwood (NJ.), and at Durham (Pa.), 
bought iron mines in northern 
New Jersey and carried the ore 
thence by railways to his mills. 

Actively interested with Cyrus 
Field in the laying of the first 
Atlantic cable, he was president 
of the New York, Newfoundland 
and London Telegraph Com- 
pany, and his frequent cash ad- 
vances made the success of the 
company possible; he was also 
president of the North American 
Telegraph Company, which con- 
trolled more than one-half of the 
telegraph lines of the United 
States. For his work in advancing the iron trade he received the 
Bessemer gold medal from the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain in 1879. He took a prominent part in educational affairs, 
and conducted the campaign of the Free School Society to its 
successful issue in 1842, when a State law was passed forbidding 
the support from public funds of any “religious sectarian doc- 
trine.” He is probably best known, however, as the founder of 
the Cooper Union (g.v.). Though he had been a hard-money 
Democrat, he joined the Greenback Party after the Civil War, 
and in 1876 was its candidate for the presidency. He died in New 
York city on April 4, 1883. He published The Political and 
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Fina 7 tcial Opinions of Peter Cooper^ with aii Autobiography of 
his Early Life (1877), and Ideas for a Science of Good Govern- 
ment, in Addresses, Letters a^id Articles 011 a Strictly National 
Currency, Tariff and Civil Service (1883). 

There is a brief biography by R. W. Raymond, Peter Cooper 
(Boston, 1900). 

COOPER, SIR RICHARD POWELL, isr Bart. (1S47- 
1913), English agriculturist, was born on Sept. 21, 1847. He 
became a member of the firm of Cooper and Nephews, chemical 
manufacturers and exporters of pedigree live stock, and achieved 
a great reputation as a breeder of shorthorn cattle and Shropshire 
sheep. ^ He^ rendered great service to the Argentine republic by 
supplying it with British live stock. He died at Berkhampstead 
on July 30, 1913, being succeeded as second baronet by his son 
Richard (b. 1874), M.P. for Walsall from igio to 1922. 

COOPER, SAMUEL (1609-1672), English miniature paint- 
er. This artist was undoubtedly the greatest painter of miniatures 
who ever lived. He is believed to have been born in London, and 
was a nephew of John Hoskins, the miniature painter, by whom he 
was educated. He lived in Henrietta St., (Zovent Garden, and 
frequented the Covent Garden coffee-house. Pepys, who makes 
many references to him, tells us he was an excellent musician, play- 
ing well upon the lute, and also a good linguist, speaking French 
with ease. According to other contemporary writers, he was a 
short, stout man, of a ruddy countenance. He married one Chris- 
tiana, whose portrait is at W elbeck Abbey, and he had one daugh- 
ter. In 1668 he was instructed by Pepys to paint a portrait of Mrs. 
Pepys, for which he charged £30. He is known to have painted 
also the portrait of John Aubrey, which was presented in 1691 
to the Ashni clean museum, as we learn from his correspond- 
ence with John Ray, the naturalist. Evelyn refers to him in 
1662, when, on the occasion of the visit that the diarist paid to 
the iing, Cooper was drawing the royal face and head for the 
new coinage. 

Magnificent examples of his work are to be found at Windsor 
Castle, Belvoir Castle, Montague House, Welbeck Abbey, Ham 
House, the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam and in the collection 
of the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. His largest miniature is in 
the possession of the duke of Richmond and Gordon at Goodwood. 
A piece of the artist’s handwriting is to be seen at the back of 
one of his miniatures in the Welbeck Abbey collection, and one 
of his drawings in black chalk is in the University gallery at 
Oxford. His own portrait of himself is in the collection of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

For a fuller account sec the History of Portrait Miniatures, by G. C. 
Williamson, vol. i., p. 64. (G. C. W.) 

COOPER or COUPER, THOMAS (c. 1517-1594), English 
bishop and writer, was born in Oxford, where he was educated. 
He became master of Magdalen college school, and afterwards 
practised as a physician in Oxford. In 1565 appeared the first 
edition of his greatest work, Thesaurus Linguae Ro7mnae et 
Britannicae, followed by three other editions. 

Queen Elizabeth was greatly pleased with the Thesaurus, 
generally known as Coopefs Dictionary; and its author, who had 
been ordained about 1559, was made dean of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1567. Two years later he became dean of Gloucester, in 
1571 bishop of Lincoln and in 1584 bishop of Winchester. Cooper 
defended the practice and precept of the Church of England 
against the Roman Catholics on the one hand and against the 
Martin Marprelate writings and the Puritans on the other. He 
died at Winchester April 29 1594. 

Cooper’s Admonition against Martin Marprelate wns reprinted in 
1847, and his Answer in Defence of the Truth against the Apology of 
Private Mass in 1850. 

COOPER, THOMAS (175^1840), American educator and 
political philosopher, was born in London, Oct. 22, 1750, and 
studied at Oxford. Because of his active sympathy with the 
French Revolution he emigrated to the United States about 
1793 and began the practice of law, becoming president- judge of 
the 4th District of Pennsylvania in 1 806-11, Like his friend 
Joseph Priestley, Cooper was very highly esteemed by Thomas 
Jefferson, who secured for him the appointment as first professor 
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of natural science and kw in the University of Virginia, a position 
which Cooper was forced to resign under the fierce attack made 
upon him by the Virginia clergy. After filling the chair of 
chemistry in Dickinson College, Carlisle (Pa.), and in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in 1S19 he went to South Carolina 
college, Columbia, where he taught chemistry and political econ- 

... , 

In 1S20 he became acting president of that institution, and 
was president from 1821 until 1S33, when he resigned his presi- 
dency and, in the following year, his professorship, owing to the 
opposition within the State to his liberal religious views. He was 
a bom agitator: John Adams described him as ‘‘a learned, inge- 
nious, scientific, and talented madcap.” Before his college classes, 
in public lectures, and in numerous pamphlets he constantly 
preached the doctrine of free trade and tried to show that the 
protective system was especially burdensome to the South. His 
remedy was State action. Each State, he contended,^ was a 
sovereign power and was in duty bound to protest against the 
tyrannical acts of the Federal Government. He exercised con- 
siderable influence in preparing the people of South Carolina for 
nullification and secession. The last years of his life were spent 
in preparing an edition of the Statutes at Large of the State. Dr. 
Cooper died in Columbia on May ii, 1840. As a philosopher he 
was a follower of Hartley, Erasmus Darwin, Priestley, and Brous- 
sais; he was a physiological materialist and a severe critic of 
Scottish metaphysics. 

Among his publications are Some Informatioii Respecting America 
(1794) ; Political Essays (iSoo) ; Lectures on the Elements of Political 
Economy (1826) ; A Treatise on the La-dJ of Libel and the Liberty of 
the Press (1S30) ; and a translation of Broussais’ On Irritation and 
Insanity (1831), with \vhich were printed several of his own essays. 

See X. Woodbridge Rile3^ Amencan Philosophy: The Early Schools 
(1907) j E. F. Smith, Chemistry in America (1914) ; and ‘‘The Possible 
Origin of a Lincoln Phrase” in the Review of Reviews (Feb,, 1901). 

COOPER, THOMAS (1805-1892), English Chartist and 
writer, the son of a working dyer, was born at Leicester on March 
20, 1805, was apprenticed to a shoemaker. He had a passion 
for knowledge ; studied Greek, Latin and Hebrew in his spare time ; 
and in 1827 gave up cobbling to become a schoolmaster, and, later, 
a Methodist preacher. His affairs did not prosper, and in 1840 he 
joined the staff of the Leicestershire Mercury. Here he w'as con- 
verted to Chartism and became one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of Feargus O’Connor (q.v.). He organized the most pov- 
erty-stricken Leicester workers into an “army” devoted to Chartist 
propaganda and the study of literature, assuming himself the title 
of “the Shaksperean General.” He edited the Midla^id Counties 
Illuminator for the Chartists and took a prominent part in the 
general strike of 1S42, making an organizing tour in the Potteries. 
For this he was imprisoned in Stafford gaol for two years, where he 
produced The Purgatory of Suicides, a political epic in ten hooks. 
After his release from prison he became disillusioned in Feargus 
O’Connor, and his political enthusiasm waned. After 1S48 histori- 
cal and educational subjects predominated in his lectures, and 
from 1856 he lectured in defence of Christianity. He died at 
Lincoln on July 15, 1893. See the Life of Thomas Cooper, written 
by Himself (1872). 

COOPER, THOMAS SIDNEY (1803-1902), EngHsh 
painter, was bom at Canterbury on September 26, 1803. At 
the age of 20 he went to London and was admitted as a student 
of the Royal Academy. He then returned to Canterbury, where 
he was able to earn a living as a drawing-master and by the sale 
of sketches and drawings. By showing his first picture at the 
Royal Academy (1833) he began an unprecedentedly prolonged 
career as an exhibitor. Cooper’s name is mainly associated with 
pictures of cattle or sheep, of which he produced many hundreds. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1845 and R.A. in 1867. He presented 
to his native place, in 1882, the Sidney Cooper art gallery. He 
wrote Ms reminiscences, under the title of My Life, in 1890, and 
died on Feb. 7, 1902. 

COOPERAGE. The trade of making casks of staves and 
hoops. The term is also applied to the factory where casks are 
made. 'The word is from “cooper,” a maker of casks, derived 
i^nch forms as Mid, Dutch cuper, Qer. Kufer, Lat. cuparius; 


the same root is seen in various Teutonic words for a basket, 
such as Dutch kuip and Eng. “kipe” and “coop,” but cooper is 
apparently not formed directly from “coop,” which never means 
a “cask” but always a basket-cage for poultry, etc. Cooperage is 
of great antiquity; Pliny ascribes its invention to the inhabitants 
of the Alpine valleys. 

The trade is one in which there are numerous subdivisions, the 
chief of which are tight or wet and dry or slack cask manufacture. 
To these may be added white cooperage, a department which 
embraces the construction of wooden tubs, pails, churns and 
other even-staved vessels. Of all departments, the manufacture 
of light casks or barrels for holding liquids is that which demands 
the greatest care and skill since, in addition to being perfectly 
light when filled with liquid, the vessels must bear the strain of 
transportation to great distances, and in many cases have to 
resist considerable internal pressure when they contain fermenting 
liquors. 

The staves are best made of well-seasoned oak. Since a cask 
is a double conoid, usually having its greatest diameter (tech- 
nically the bulge or belly) at the centre, each stave must be 
properly curved to form a segment of the w^hole, and must be 
so cut as to have a suitable bilge or increase of width from the 
ends to the middle; it must also have its edges bevelled to such 
an angle that it will form tight joints with its neighbours. 

Setting tip the Barrel. — ^The staves being prepared, i he next 
operation is to set up or raise the barrel. For this purpose as 
many staves as are necessary are arranged upright in a circular 
frame, and round their lo'wer halves are fitted truss hoops which 
serve to keep them together for the permanent hooping. The 
upper ends are then drawn together by means of a rope which is 
passed round them and tightened by a windlass, and other truss 
hoops are dropped over them, the wood being steamed or healed 
to enable it to bend freely to shape. The two ends of the cask 
are next finished to receive the heads by forming the chime, or 
bevel on the extremity of the staves, and the croze or groove 
into which the heads fit. Finally the heads and permanent hoops 
are put in place. The heads, when made of two or more pieces, 
are jointed by wooden dowel pins, and after being cut to size are 
chamfered or bevelled round the edge to fit into the croze grooves. 
The hoops are generally of iron. The manufacture of slack 
casks proceeds on the same general lines, but is simpler in various 
respects, both because less accurate workmanship is required, 
and because softer woods, largely fir, may be employed. 

Machinery of the most elaborate and .specialized character has 
been devised to perform most of the operations in making both 
slack and tight casks, and though it involves considerable capital 
outlay it effects so great an economy of time^ that it has largely 
superseded hand labour. Barrels without separate staves are 
made by bending a sheet of wood, sawn from a log in a con- 
tinuous strip, into the required circular shape, the bulge at the 
centre being obtained by cutting out V gores from the ends. 
Barrels are also made of steel, either of the ordinary bulging 
form or consisting of straight-sided drums provided near the 
middle with rings on which they may be rolled. Immen.se num- 
bers of casks of different shapes and sizes are employed in various 
industries. Tight barrels are a necessity to the wine and cider 
maker, brewer and distiller, and are largely used for the transport 
of oils and liquid chemicals, while .slack barrels are utilized by 
the million for packing cement, alkali, china, fruit, fish and 
numerous other products. 

CO-OPERATION. Co-operation in the sense of working 
together for a common result is as old as human nature. When 
primitive men hunted and their womenfolk prepared the meat 
there was elementary co-operation. In this sense Dr. Johnson 
wrote, of the larger and infinitely more varied economic order of 
his time, that “the business of life is carried on by a general co- 
operation.” Despite an obvious lack of intention, different activi* 
ties did, in fact, work to one end. But that, at best, is unconscious 
co-operation; even in its general sense the word usually is reserved 
for a designed common effort. Wishes are expressed that political 
parties should co-oj^rate for some national object, or that there 
should be co-operation of labour and capital. These boies or in- 
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terests arc conceived as equal, and free each to take its own course. I 
They are then asked to proceed together to a mutual end — ^to co- ’ 
operate. 

The same implication of agents equal and free underlies the j 
particular sense of the word in co-operation and the co-operative 
movement. Galley slaves pulled together; but they did not co-op- 
erate. In the gilds amongst the freemen of the English villages of 
the TSth century, as in the mujins or mutual-aid societies of Japan, 
and in the fruititres of Switzerland, it was different. In these coun- 
tries, as clscv/here, such bodies were voluntary, and they arose 
amongst groups of people roughly on an equality. Of the two prin- 
ciples the voluntary element is even more necessary: in the Russia 
of 1920, when co-operative membership was compulsory and State 
control complete, the name “co-operative” lost all meaning. Free 
association is essential. In Britain this spirit of association, in 
which each seeks his own benefit through that of the whole, is 
shared by friendly societies, clubs, trade unions and other bodies. 
From these kindred movements co-operation diverges by applying 
itself to businesses such as usually are conducted for profit. A co- 
operative society thus becomes a voluntary union of persons, on a 
democratic basis, to supply its members with goods and services, 
or to employ its members in producing for sale, or to sell its mem- 
bers’ produce, or to finance its members, or to combine all these 
aims in one, and at the same lime to distribute surpluses in a man- 
ner agreed upon by the members as fair to each and all. ‘ 

Building societies may also come within the terms of this defini- 
tion, but have never been included with co-operative societies in * 
Great Britain. {See Building Societies.)'' 

Co-operation under any of these forms has roots which go back 
far into the past; but it is the modern world which has both ere- | 
ated the need and given opportunity for the modern co-operative ; 
movement. This world came into existence when domestic hand I 
labour, for domestic needs, was replaced by production in fac- 
tories, for markets; when the peoples of Europe began to mass to- 
gether in industrial towns ; and when virgin continents became new 
factors in the world’s life. At first, in Britain, the threatened 
workers co-operated in self-defence and to get for themselves the 
benefits of the new machinery. Then, gradually, a newer co-opera- 
tion came into effect, namely, combination (on the same mutual 
lines) of the consumers massed in the spreading towns, to possess 
a larger share of the riches of the new production. Later, under 
the disturbing influence of new American food exports, there came 
the peasant co-operation of Ireland and Europe, again in self-de- 
fence. Last of all, there followed a somewhat similar movement of 
exporting farmers, equally to benefit each individual member while 
pursuing the gain of the whole number. These different move- 
ments we may now survey in detail, remembering, however, a fac- 
tor sometimes overlooked. The success of “all for each and each 
for alB’ is seen to depend very considerably on the degree of 
knowledge and intelligence, of honesty and loyalty and of active 
self-dircction and self-reliance possessed by each. Thus writers on 
co-operation in Asiatic countries have pointed out how illiteracy, 
dependence on others, unpunctuality, inertia and the spirit of 
faction have checked or i:)rcventcd the spread of the movement in 
the East; while elsewhere the zeal for education of the Rochdale 
pioneers is perceived to have been well-inspired. (For Co-opera- 
tion in the United States see page 389.) 

CO-OPKRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Primitive Efforts and Failures. — Great Britain is the classic 
home of co-operation, as a movement, and of consumers^ co-opera- 
tion in particular. As early as 1761 a Fenwick weavers society in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, supplied its members with weavers’ reeds, and 
also oatmeal for home consumption; and this was not the only 
Scottish effort. In England 1,400 inhabitants of Hull, to protect 
themselves “from the invasions of covetous and merciless men,” 
managed in 1795 to establish the Hull Anti-Mill society, whose 
flour mill continued for 100 years. Again, in the dockyard towns 
of Devonport and Sheerness the high prices of the period of the 
Napoleonic wars quickened the more responsible workers into de- 
vising societies to supply themselves at least with the most urgent 
pecessaries. 


But these spontaneous beginnings did not constitute a concerted 
movement. That came after 1820, with Robert Owen By that 
time capitalist large-scale manufacture had so developed in Great 
Britain as to destroy much of the old domestic handwork. The 
new system had separated thousands of workers from the pur- 
chasers of the products they handled ; it had also assembled work- 
ing populations in new industrial towms as massed consumers de- 
pendent on new and unfamiliar sources of supply. Meanwhile 
England had escaped the direct effects of war and revolution, and 
devoted religious and secular teachers had created a capacity in 
many workers to be something better than industrial machines. 
Robert Owen, himself a capitalist, but fresh from his famous pio- 
neer welfare work at New Lanark, found an immediate response 
to his teaching that livelihood and securil)' could be gained through 
forming self -employing co-operative communities. In London in 
1S21 the Co-operative and Economical Society set out to create a 
community of families buying at cost price through its own co-op- 
erative store, employing (gradually) its own members, and pro- 
viding for both education and recreation. 

The London society ended; but its aims were born again in 1S27, 
at Brighton, with active and wise support from Dr. King, a 
Brighton physician. Dr. King emphasized the store as a means to 
employing members in producing for the assured market of its or- 
ganized consumers. Other propagandists were busy, and, though 
statistics are lacking, by 1830 there were perhaps two to three 
hundred co-operative societies, two or more journals, and several 
paid co-operative missionaries. And co-operative congresses held 
in Manchester and Birmingham projected a wholesale society — ^in 
this case against Owen’s advice. In 1831 the North-west of Eng- 
land United Co-operative Company was established in Liverpool. 
Yet within three years all this effort and enthusiasm had faded 
like a rainy sunset. The societies aimed at capitalizing profits, in 
order to buy land and settle thereon communally. If they enjoyed 
any success (as at Brighton) in view of the distance to the com- 
munal ideal, it became tempting to divide the capital. But success 
was rare. Co-operators found then, as many times since, that 
when shopkeeping ( or other business) is made secondary to creat- 
ing employment, on, the principle that economic value inheres in 
labour and production independently of serviceableness, then even 
the simplest shopkeeping fails. 

The Rochdale Pioneers. — ^At Rochdale this truth was soon to 
be proved in a happier way. There, in 1844, ^ simple idea was ap- 
plied which revolutionized co-operation, and gave it a place in a 
world very rapidly outgrowing the pioneers’ localized hope of an 
Owenite “self-supporting home colony of united interests.” Two 
societies had failed in Rochdale; and to tread another path the 
Rochdale pioneers (the idea is attributed to Charles Howarth) 
proposed neither to sell at cost nor to capitalize profits, but to 
charge the accustomed market prices and credit each member per- 
sonally with his share of the surplus in precise proportion to his 
general purchases at the society’s store. The idea was not entirely 
new. Scotland (Lennoxtown) and Yorkshire (Meltham) had har- 
boured it (with Lyons in France) ; but by opening membership to 
aU householders at the cost of only a shilling entrance fee, and by 
permitting members to withdraw accrued profits down to £1, as 
well as through systematic and commonsense capacity, combined 
with missionary zeal, the pioneers established their society and 
made its example infectious. Cash sales, liberal depreciation, the 
limited interest on capital (5%) and the educational grant from 
profits (2*i%) further commended the Rochdale system. 

Enabling Acts and Expansion. — ^Four years later, in 1848, 
Maurice and Kingsley were joined by Ludlow, already afire with 
the idea of co-operative workshops, and the raising of the Chris- 
tian Socialist banner attracted Hughes and Neale. The last three, 
especially, supported the northern co-operators, not only by advo- 
cacy, but by legal and parliamentary help, both unsparing and un- 
paid. Enabling Acts for friendly societies had developed since 
1793 and for building societies since 1836. In 1 852 the first Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act extended the area of sanction, 
and expressly legalized dividends on purchases. In 1862 a further 
act, amongst other changes, allowed the autonomous societies in- 
creasing in the northern towns to federate, and so form n whole- 
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sale society related to the retail societies exactly as the latter were 
to their individual members. The co-operators immediately made 
good their project for the trading federation afterwards known 
as the Co-operative Wholesale Society, A similar federation was 
established for Scotland, and separate British federations for in- 
surance and for publishing; while the Co-operative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland came into being as a general protective, legal, 
propagandist and educational association. George Jacob Holy- 
oake, a prince of co-operative propagandists, and Dr. Watts, of 
Manchester, shared vigorously in this work with the Christian 
Socialists. 

Yet the change which the pioneers had made, empirically, in 
shifting the practical co-operative appeal from the man in the 
workshop to the domestic consumer — the woman in the home — 
remained unperceived. The veteran Dr. King disliked the new 
dividend. Holyoake, Hughes and Neale supported it, but they lim- 
ited pure Rochdale co-operation to '‘distributive” societies. “Pro- 
duction,” they held, should be differently organized, in workshops 
supplying the retail stores but self-governing; and the “produc- 
tive” workers should share the profits with the customers and with 
the providers of capital. It was J. T. W. Mitchell, a late-comer to 
the Rochdale band, who saw new principles in the Rochdale prac- 
tices. He, for the first time, distinctly taught a consumers* co-op- 
eration. Consumers were everybody. Consumers’ needs were the 
reason for existence of all industry; industry prospered as it served 
use and enjoyment. Consumers paid for all profits, distributive or 
productive ; it was the consumers who were entitled through co-op- 
erative control to reduce their cost of living, and abolish poverty, 
by possessing and sharing all surpluses arising throughout industry. 
On this basis Mitchell looked forward to a universal co-operation 
based on the common needs of mankind, without distinction of 
class or race. 

Emergence of Consumers’ Co-operation. — ^Holyoake, Hughes 
and Neale (the latter becoming the self-sacrificing, honorary, 
working secretary of the Co-operative Union) opposed Mitchell 
with a sincerity equal to his own, with much superior literary and 
oratorical powers, and with all the support of the educated on- 
lookers until, in i8gi, Miss Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) wrote her 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, But as the indefatigable 
chairman of the English C.W.S. for 21 years, Mitchell saw “The 
Wholesale” succeed as distributor, as banker, and in industry after 
industry, as manufacturer for its organized market, while produc- 
tive societies rose and fell. By its financial success rather than 
through any theoretical comprehension, his view triumphed. In 
bootmaking, printing and industries similarly open at the time to 
small-scale effort, a group of productive societies remained as an 
alternative source of supply for the retail stores and, in bootmak- 
ing, a participator in Government contracts and export trade. 
These societies formed their own Co-operative Productive Federa- 
tion and remained influential, especially in the English midlands, 
as a partner in the Co-operative Union. But the tide flowed with 
the consumers movement. Societies modelled on the Rochdale suc- 
cess extended over Europe and gained a footing in the Dominions 
and in the United States. And where populations were too scat- 
tered for consumers’ societies, and the large, common economic in- 
terest which is essential to co-operation was found instead in farm- 
ing communities widely interested in a staple product like wheat, 
fruit or butter, the Rochdale system was adapted to serve the 
whole in a manner as equitable to each participator. 

War-time and Later Extensions. — Britain, curiously, though 
the mother of co-operation, has continued to call her offspring by 
other names. The law, as further amended in 1867, 1876, 1893 
and 1913, speaks officially of “industrial and provident societies.” 
Consumers’ societies are classed as “distributive,” and the title 
“consumers” remains officially unknown. But in Europe “societies 
for consumption” carry that name from France to Russia; and in 
the United States the title “consumers” is also used. And in Brit- 
ain as in France, Germany, Austria and elsewhere, the World 
War brought the basis of consumers’ service to the front. The dif- 
ferent governments found themselves obliged to work with the 
societies in recognizing the necessities of their nationals as con- 
sumers, and in doing justice equitably to their hungry populations. 


Thus the importance of organized consumption was emphasized, 
while high prices the world over drove consumers into co-operative 
membership. In Great Britain the number increased from 2,878,- 
648 consumer members in 1913, to 3,788,490 in 1917 and 4,548,- 
557 in 1921. In 1927 the figure had increased to over five millions. 
This British increase was typical of the growth in other lands; and 
though many European societies had to strike off lapsed members, 
later on, there remained a large net increase. 

After 1921 the falling food prices which benefited consumers 
created a crisis in agriculture and stimulated ideas of co-operation 
there. Themselves farming 64,000 acres, the consumers societies 
were not unaware of what the fall meant. Relations were estab- 
lished in Britain with the National Farmers’ Union, and though in 
matters of general supply it proved difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to reconcile special functional societies — farmers and la- 
bourers — ^with general societies of consumers covering the same 
areas, the existing movement for bringing agricultural societies 
into trading membership with the C.W.S. was considerably quick- 
ened. In 1922, for e.xample, the C.W.S. created a precedent by 
successfully extending to an agricultural society in ditficulties 
exactly the same financial and administrative service which had 
re-established many subsequently prosperous consumers’ societies. 
Through the same agency, the British consumers entered into new 
relations with Dominion farmers’ societies, and with Russian co- 
operators and English capitalists in respect to Russian grain and 
other exports. When in 1927 an outcry arose been use the Co-op- 
erative Party agreed to facilitate its work by avoiding competition 
with the Labour Party, it was not quite realized how wide in other 
directions the contacts of the co-operative movement were be- 
coming. 

Their history has proved British co-operators true to type. 
Theorizing has rarely guided them or misguided. Oblivious to 
merely logical consequences, they have travelled in whatever direc- 
tion promised success, provided the path approved itself to the 
instincts and common sense of their movement as a whole. 

RETAIL DISTRIBUTIVE OR CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES 

Extent and Character. — Consumers’ co-operation in Britain 
has spread far beyond the industrial regions of the Midlands and 
the North. From Penzance to Wick and Thurso th(‘re extends a 
network of between 1,200 and 1,300 independent, self-governing, 
territorial societies, the number decreasing through amalgamations 
while the societies enlarge. Some have grown enormously, like the 
London Co-operative Society, which covers an area north of the 
Thames from Hounslow to Southend-on-Sea, and includes 230,000 
members. Others continjie as tiny village societies with perhaps 
less than 100 adherents. In agricultural areas, as around Lincoln 
and Peterboro, Shrewsbury and Hereford, the society at the centre 
has branched out over hundreds of square miles. Elsewhere, as in 
parts of Lancashire, West Yorkshire or Durham, societies, per- 
haps too independent, are crowded together. All are equal in their 
complete autonomy. Their membership is by no means purely in- 
dustrial. With factory workers, miners and railwaymen, they in- 
clude clerks and professional men, farmers and rural labourers; 
while the revenues of the peerage have been known to benefit by 
dividend on purchases. By the older rules, either hu.sband or wife 
holds the share book. In the newer practice all adults are accepted. 
It is the C.W.S. of which people hear; but it is these local socie- 
ties which form the basis, and are the chief owners, of the federal 
institutions. 

At the Co-operative Congress of 1928 it was recognized that 
the societies were too numerous for modern ideas of efficiency, 
and steps for hastening amalgamations were recommended from 
the chair; while by a small majority the C.W.S. wa.s authorized 
to start retail stores from its wholesale centres rather than leave 
the localities to attempt to create more small societies. All such 
steps, however, remain subject to the will of the present local 
societies as composing the governing bodies. 

Practically all the consumers’ societies have begun with a public 
ineeting, an enrolment of members subscribing capital, the elec- 
tion of a committee of management, and the subsequent purchase 
or tenanting of a shop by the committee, and the appointment of a 
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paid manager. From selling plain groceries — just as any shop- 
keeper, except for the dividend-check given with every purchase — 
they have extended to universal supply and to baking, boot-repair- 
ing, tailoring, coal and milk delivery, laundering, dairy-farming 
and meat production. On the educational and recreative side, the 
societies maintain libraries, arrange lectures and week-end schools, 
entertain conferences, distribute their own periodicals, give con- 
certs, dances and entertainments in their own halls, establish 
choirs, hold mammoth “field days” for their members’ children, 
conduct rambles and motor tours and organize travel guilds. They 
have outstanding between six and seven millions advanced for 
house purchase by members, and they own houses worth over three 
millions. Such services are not all found in every place; for one 
society will be a '‘live” one, and another seem content with a rather 
dull-minded routine shopkeeping. This variation, like the some- 
times varying prices of the societies for the same article, is felt na- 
tionally to be an obstacle. But all these activities widely exist. In 
general, the societies in Great Britain do not supply intoxicants, 
and avoid overlapping with their own national institutions in 
manufacture and insurance. Otherwise they recognize no barriers 
in the field open to local voluntary association. 

Government — Trade — Taxation. — The government of all 
the distributive societies is entirely democratic, following usually 
the model rules of the Co-operative Union. Each member has one 
vote and only one. Membership rules, and not capital. The new- 
comer with Li invested ranks equally with the holder of shares to 
the legal limit of Lioo. For the committee oi management, as for 
other selected positions, all are equally eligible, except for varying 
qualifications in respect to the management committee, and these 
are as likely to be concerned with purchases as with the holding of 
capital. The Royal Arsenal Society in South London, with 180,000 
members, has a salaried executive, but the usual payment is a 
small fee for each meeting. Control may be through a group of 
departmental managers or (the newer practice) a general manager 
or managing-secretary. Employees as consumers may be members, 
and the more progressive societies do not debar them from election 
to the hoards of management; joint advisory councils of the man- 
agement committee and the employees exist in certain societies 
and arc officially recommended. Trade union wages and conditions 
are all ])ut universal, and, since the World War, pension schemes 
have come into existence. Interest on capital is limited generally 
to 5% or less, and rules arc found that further limit the interest 
paid to non-purchasing members. Much of the members’ capital 
represents dividends on past purchases, allowed to accumulate 
with the society. Cash sales in respect to groceries is the general 
rule; in other departments practices vary," many societies having 
introduced instalment clubs and hire-purchase for furniture. In 
1926, a sum of four million pounds, or 16/ per member, was due 
to the societies for goods at the end of the year. It is widely be- 
lieved that the societies are privileged in being excused income tax; 
but they arc, in fact, ta.xcd on their land and numerous buildings, 
while taxable members arc liable to income tax on their share in- 
terest. The only un taxed money is the “disposable surplus,” and, 
whether paid or reserved, this is legally regarded as a deferred dis- 
count — a saving through buying practically at cost price. A new 
kind of “income” would need to be defined, a “wage” of the con- 
sumer, earned whenever his pocket benefited by economy in self- 
supply, in order to bring within the limits of any income tax the 
excess payments revealed in co-operative transactions at each 
accounting. 

Prosperity and Its Problems. — That nothing succeeds like 
succe.ss is not always true. The consumers’ societies have by no 
means ousted multiple shops or individual traders. But they have 
so far prospered as to incur the danger of affluence. Amongst the 
thousands of members in each locality only hundreds at most at- 
tend the local business meetings. With millions passing through 
the coffers, many people prefer to befriend causes deemed to be 
more needy, and voluntary help becomes apt to depend on a few.^ 
Employees in turn develop the disposition which led to the short 
hut determined struggle for special wages which occurred between 
societies and the National Union of Distributive Workers in Lan- 
cashire in 1924; or their co-operative loyalty is overcome by their 


class loyalty, as in certain areas during the general strike of May, 
1926. Yet to infer decadence from these signs would be as idle as 
for co-operators to see the millennium in a congress vote. What is 
more important is the really astonishing fact that having begun in 
1S44 from nothing but tiny incomes and pressing needs, the British 
retail co-operative societies founded and continued by the “rude 
unlettered mass” should, for the troubled year of 1926, be able to 
show members’ purchases of £184,000,000, a surplus of £17,000,- 
000 returned on these purchases, a. capital held by members of over 
£87.000,000, and a body of workers numbering 147, ooo^ In a 
world deemed to be incurably selfish these figures still constitute 
a revelation of new social forces. 

The Guilds. — ^The Women’s Co-operative Guild, founded in 
England in 1S83, with later-born sisters in Scotland and Ireland; 
the National Co-operative Men’s Guild, dating from 1911, and 
the more recently founded mixed guild, form a core of activity 
within the consumers’ movement. The women’s guild, having 
58,000 members, and holding an important annual congress, is a 
self-governing organization mainly of married women, intent on 
stimulating and organizing the ideas and abilities of the woman in 
the home, both as a co-operator and a citizen. 

THE NATIONAL (FEDERAL) CO-OPERATIVE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

The Co-operative Wholesale Societies. — ^The wholesale so- 
cieties have grown from the retail as naturally as a tree from its 
roots. It would not be inapt to speak of their relationship to their 
members as resembling that of the Federal Government in 
America to the States of the Union. The original English (and 
Welsh) C.W.S. came into being during the American Civil War, 
and the Lancashire promoters of the society were influenced by 
that struggle for federal unity. Unity is the note of the wholesale 
society, as diversity is of the retail. What would be a medley of 
local units competing against one another for supplies is trans- 
formed by a C.W.S. into an organized body, buying and selling 
together. Where the larger local societies would each be setting 
up rival wholesale departments, the national wholesale pools the 
strength of all, and supplies all, on open terms strictly equal 
toward aU society-members. On the other hand a C.W.S. has 
no monopoly of the co-operative market. It is a wholesale de- 
partment, which the retail society may or may not elect to use. 
Only corporate bodies are members; for no individual in his own 
right holds any “wholesale” shares or enjoys any C.W.S. control. 

The society-members provide capital in the ratio of one £5 
share for every two members; and these shares, also, may accu- 
mulate out of the dividend of 3d. or 4d. in the £ on wholesale pur- 
chases. Once a quarter, on Saturday afternoons, several hundred 
delegates from the society-members attend regional meetings, and 
the general meetings subsequently held at its Manchester head- 
quarters by the C.W.S., and at Glasgow by the S.C.W.S. The 
voting power is based on membership qualified by purchases. 
Salaried full-time directors are elected, 32 by the societies in 
England and Wales for the C.W.S., 12 by Scottish societies for 
the S.C.W.S. Independent auditors are similarly chosen. The 
federations are so far servants that, except by consent, they 
cannot fix retail prices — ^maximum prices, and not minima, being 
desired. On the other hand they possess very great influence. 
AU the directors have been elected from well-known and trusted 
local leaders. With their officials they represent the knowledge 
and power of a world-wide business. They can match their 
national oversight against the strength of local independence. 
The C.W.S. Bank with its annual turnover of six or seven hundred 
milUons is a giant in co-operative finance. In addition there are 
the accountants and auditors appointed by the C.W.S., and the 
managers and travellers, all without any compulsory powers, yet 
constituting a body of vigilance, while themselves subject to the 
criticism of the local managers and executives, and of the C.W.S. 
directors elected by those executives. 

Along these lines the C.W.S. conducts a trade that — ^from serai- 
failure and derision in the days when, literally, the federation 
employed two men and a boy — ^has grown to over seventy-five 

^Retail societies employees. The total number of employees of all 
societies in 1927 was 209,6x6. 
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millions yearly. From solicitors to artists, from bankers and tailors 
to land workers, miners and seamen, it employs at home and 
abroad, approximately, 50,000 workers. In its own w^orkshops, 
wholly or in part, it manufactures goods to the value (at whole- 
sale prices) of over twenty-five millions, these being supplied 
only to its corporate members. Besides its depots scattered over 
the world, in partnership with the S.C.W.S. it cultivates tea 
estates in India and Ceylon. The Co-operative Insurance Society 
is jointly held by itself and the S.C W.S. ; and it is also represented 
on the board of the Manchester Ship Canal and of a colliery com- 
pany. Apart from its own 3i,oooac. of English land, held as a 
consumers' federation, it has dealings -with 160 agricultural so- 
cieties, 100 of which are members. In its relations with employees, 
by resolution of the delegate meetings, it has to insist on trade- 
union membership, however oddly that action may seem to come 
from an employer; and though it has no immunity from strikes, 
no stoppage has been of long duration. Welfare work for em- 
ployees is carried on, with a thrift fund, and a pension scheme 
is in view; while with other responsibilities toward the millions 
who are its ultimate customers and owmers, it maintains a con- 
valescent home, subsidizes and conducts publications, and sub- 
scribes to co-operative and guild education and propaganda. The 
tendency is to enlarge rather than to narrow the scope and re- 
sponsibilities of the most powerful and most experienced co- 
operative organization in the world. 

Other Federations. — Since the period when the co-operative 
idea was one function, one organization, amalgamation has re- 
duced the number of separate federations. Of those which remain, 
the National Publishing Society, the United Baking Society, of 
Glasgow, and the Co-operative Printing Society, of Manchester, 
are the most important. The two first, like the C.W.S., are limited 
to society-members, and come definitely within the consumers’ 
movement. The third includes trade unions and individuals. The 
Co-operative News and the Scottish Co-operator are both issued 
(weekly) by the publishing society. Local federations of con- 
sumers’ societies for laundering are found chiefly in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, one of these claiming to possess the largest 
laundry in the world. Federations for milk supply form the 
newest development along the same local lines. 

The Productive Societies, — To meet with a picturesque name 
like ^‘guild of cricket-ball” makers is to have one’s sympathies 
enlisted at once on the side of productive independence. Shoe- 
making, printing and the clothing trades, however, are those which 
engage most of the societies representing partnerships in the co- 
operative movement between consumers, workers and individual 
small capitalists. Consumers’ societies take employees into mem- 
bership as consumers. The productive societies seek to make 
their employees direct participants in workshop gains and control. 
Membership confers no right to work; but employment, for the 
adult, does carry a right to membership. The Co-operative Pro- 
ductive Federation, of Leicester, which secures joint invoicing 
and joint exhibiting, but not joint selling, includes 41 societies 
with 5,700 employees, and sales reaching two and a quarter mil- 
lions yearly. In 1926, amongst these societies, 22 shared profit 
with their workers in ratios of from ifd. to 2s. 8d. in the £ on 
wages. Altogether, of a surplus of £107,000 just over 5% (in 
addition to share interest) was distributed to capital, 25% to 
labour and 35% to purchasers. The societies’ copartnerships thus 
vary from private forms of copartnership in recognizing the con- 
sumer and not regarding their industry as simply the possession 
of capital and labour. On the other hand, the consumers’ average 
share in control is only 21%, the remainder being divided between 
the trade union and individual holders of capital (40%), and 
employees (39%)- ^ post-war years the societies have not in- 
creased in number, and in the favourable field of bootmaking, for 
example, their sales have fallen behind those of the consumers’ 
factories; hut they hold their ground in the counsels of the 
movement, and with educational and social committees, and prov- 
ident or pension schemes, maintain the co-operative spirit. 

The Co-operative Union.— The defensive, educational and 
propagandist union of the British co-operative movement exists 
is the necessary means to those ends, and may be said to have 


outgrown the moralist and copartnership aims inherited from its 
Christian Socialist co-founders in the form in which these aims 
are still expressed. It is a comprehensive body, including the 
consumers’ movement, local and national, the productive societies 
and their federation, some farmers’ societies, and tenants’, build- 
ing and recreational societies. There is also an Irish section, and 
altogether 1,300 societies are affiliated. There is no salaried 
executive, but a complex control of sectional boards forming a 
central board which delegates work to smaller bodies. The union 
organizes co-operative opinion through district and regional con- 
ferences, especially through its great annual threc-day congress 
of 1,700 delegates. Much of its work is done with the other na- 
tional organizations through joint committees, particularly the 
joint parliamentary committee. The central education committee 
is another important arm, having control of a co-operative college 
and a teaching staff, conducting classes and summer schools, and 
sharing in an international school Amongst the co-operative 
millions it is surprising to find the union's yearly subscription 
revenue no more than £41,000 — a quarter of what the societies 
subscribe to hospitals and charities. The local character of the 
movement largely accounts for this, while there might be added 
the value of the regular hospitality given to union conferences 
by the local societies. 

The Co-operative Party. — Political co-operation is relatively 
a new force, born during the World War, when the congress of 
1917 turned from a traditional neutrality to organize a political 
party that should ba the co-operators’ and consumers’ own. One 
member of Parliament was elected from ten candidates in 
four in 1922; six in 1923 (one of whom held office in the first 
British Labour Government) ; and five in 1924. In Parliament the 
I group keeps general touch with the Labour Party, which contains 
many co-operative members, but with its own leader and whips 
it concentrates on the innumerable issues in modern legislation af- 
fecting the mass of consumers. It also stands for the support of 
i voluntary co-operation against any policy, from any quarter, 
which might fail in understanding and considering co-oi)crative 
I public interests. Municipal trading proposals it aims at reconcil- 
ing with co-operative commitments, to prevent any clash. 1'wo 
j million out of nearly five million co-operalors are collectively 
affiliated to the party, with a great majority in support in the 
I South and Midlands. Through a relationship rather like that of 
I the Established Church to Parliament, the parly is uniler the 
authority of the Co-operative Union and the congress. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Great Britain and Ireland. 
— Before the British farmer is assailed for not co-opc* rating in 
his business affairs as the Danish fam^ers do, it should be reinc.m- 
bered that he does not live by exporting two or thr(‘e staple 
products, but by supplying variously a varied home market, often 
close at hand. The national conditions in general prevent or dis- 
courage both large-scale production and mass selling. But it has 
been estimated that one in every five English farmers is asso- 
ciated for the purchase of requisites; and in England and Wales 
societies with 60,000 members, dealing mainly in requisites, show 
a turnover of eight millions yearly. Societies for marketing dairy 
produce, eggs and poultry are found throughout Great Britain. 
In the eastern and southern counties of England organized farmers 
possess large bacon factories; and auction marts, slaughter-houses, 
butter factories and retail shops arc similarly held. Yet it is diffi- 
cult either to classify or to generalize about British agricultural 
co-operation. In scattered areas, as in Wales, many societies be- 
come general distributors; and the manager has to hold the 
scales between member-producers who want a good price for pigs, 
poultry or eggs, and member-consumers who quote the price at 
which they could buy in the market town. Everywhere the asso- 
ciations tend to do business, not by system, but as circumstances 
demand; while the problem of specially federating for national 
trading so many varied and often conflicting aims' proves insol- 
,uble. In England different attempts have failed; but the National 
Farmers’ Union undertakes the duty of promoting co-operation, 
and the Co-operative Wholesale Society, as already stated, in- 
vites farmers’ societies into membership on equal terms with all 
other members. Generally, British agricultural co-operation is a 
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business rather than a movement. (For details about farmers’ 
co-operative effort see Agricultural Co-operation.) 

Co-operation, in Ireland . — In 1906 in a little cabin amongst 
the barren hills of Donegal, a few Irish peasants conducted in 
turn, every evening, a tiny co-operative store. Under the leader- 
ship of one ‘Taddy the Cope” this Templecrone society has 
become a peasant consumers’ and producers’ co-operative, em- 
ploying 70 persons and possessing several branches, a bakery, a 
hosiery factory and a local hall. Templecrone is an outstanding 
example of an Irish co-operation which in Belfast and in a few 
cities and towns is urban and wholly consumers’, like the British, 
but elsewhere is represented by some hundreds of rural societies 
supplying farmers’ requisites along with domestic needs. In the 
Free State the rural societies are federated for such purchases in 
the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society. Since the disturbances 
and losses of the Irish political conflicts, the I.A.W.S. has been 
brought back to a sound position with assistance from the English 
C.W.S. Of the two other main forms of co-operation which in the 
pre-war years inspired poetic hopes of a new social Ireland, the 
farmers’ creameries again are prospering under Government su- 
pervision, but the credit movement has been merged in commer- 
cial banking. In joining a creamery the farmers take shares in pro- 
portion to their cows, guarantee milk supplies, and receive pay- 
ment monthly, or oftener, in proportion to the butter fat from 
each supplier (less the value of separated milk returned), with 
the surplus on working costs divided in the same way at each 
year end. The principle is the simple Rochdale idea adapted; and 
in abolishing profiteering, distributing material benefit, and re- 
moving the sense of being exploited, is in this form almost as far- 
reaching. The Agricultural Organization Society in the Free State, 
as a non-trading, propaganda body, represents over 150,000 
fanners. 

CO-OPERATION IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, INDIA, 
JAPAN AND ELSEWHERE 

The Two Types: Peasants’ and Consumers’.— That the 
world is so full of a number of things becomes quite an imposing 
truth when one glances at co-operation as it extends through 
Europe to Palestine, India and Japan. Socialist, Christian and 
Liberal societies, credit unions and land banks, distilleries, oil- 
pressing, horse-breeding, cattle-insurance and land-renting so- 
cieties, school and army societies — ^many unfamiliar forms con- 
vey, perhaps, a more confused than a happy sense of plenty. But 
the full picture can be put into simple outline. In the main, these 
all represent two types of co-operation. One is the Rochdale con- 
sumers’ type, found throughout the world; but strongest in North- 
western and Central Europe. The other is the co-operation of 
peasant farmers. 

In Britain the proportion of consumers’ societies’ members to 
population is one in nine — ^the figure would be one in three if 
families were wholly included. Finland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
adding the families, show approximately the same ratio of one 
in three. Germany, Austria, Estonia, Sweden (including families, 
one in four to five) are not far behind; and France, Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia follow— -one in five to six. On the Danube, in 
Hungary, there is a change. The proportion of co-operators is 
high (one in three), but that is due to the farmers; and the na- 
tional wholesale society, the ‘‘Hangya” is first agricultural and 
then general. Eastward, consumers’ societies diminish until few 
but peasant societies are found. In India there are some 3,000,000 
co-operative members — perhaps more than one in 20 — but they 
are lightly organized in loan and supply groups which are less 
societies than clubs. And in Japan, though more developed, the 
character of the movement is not dissimilar. 

The two types are distinct. Socialist or Christian (Roman 
Catholic), the consumers, by conserving for themselves the 
value of their customs, in effect seek a reduction in the cost of 
living for an unlimited number of members. The farmers, also 
hard pressed, aim at increasing the wages of production by saving 
for themselves the gains made at their expense by usurers, mer- 
chants caring only to take advantage of markets and even con- 
sumers. Issues such as those of food taxes would, if raised, 


divide type from type. Yet both bodies work to prevent exploi- 
tation by middlemen. And all are co-operative, in so far as they 
represent free association, and in each association a government 
based on equality in membership, and not on unequal capital 
holdings. The persons rule, and not the money. 

Western Europe. — In Continental Europe, France was first 
in co-operative effort. While Owen appealed to Britain, St. Simon 
and Fourier laboured in France. In 1835 two disciples, Derrion 
and Reynier, started a store-keeping co-operative society in Lyons, 
the Commerce Veridique et Social, as a monument there attests. 
But French energy turned from the store to the workshop, and 
founded workers’ societies, from which Ludlow took to England 
the idea of workshop self-government. Neither this eventually 
State-aided movement nor the paternal Familistere of Guise has 
led to any considerable result in modern France ; but the consum- 
ers’ movement — ^which began again at Nimes in 1885, derived 
strength from union in 1912, was conspicuous during the war, and 
is developing regional societies — ^has attained a membership of 
over 2,000,000. Equally successful are the farmers’ butter-making 
and casein societies of Poitou and west-central France. 

In Belgium, with its maisons dii people, co-operation has been 
developed by the Socialist movement as providing incidentally 
a party servant of great value; and this has very naturally led 
to separate Catholic and Liberal societies, with the result of 
weakening co-operation as a purely economic power, especially 
in the smaller centres of population. The peasant movement, 
including butter and cheese production and rural supply, is almost 
wholly Catholic, with the clergy taking an active part. In Holland 
an amalgamation of the neutral and workers’ movements has 
helped to overcome a similar weakness. 

Belgian rural co-operation, derived from Germany, where, 
about 1849, Professor Huber made known the new success of 
co-operation in England, and where Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiff- 
eisen adapted the Rochdale idea to the more primitive economic 
conditions then found in Germany. The loan societies of Schulze- 
Delitzsch for the town craftsmen and artisans, and the land banks 
of Raiffeisen for small farmers, became very successful, and 
created new movements for co-operative credit in other countries. 
The rural co-operation extended to the purchase of requisites and 
the provision of threshing and other machines; while building 
societies and consumers’ societies grew up under the shelter of 
the General Union established by Schulze-DeKtzsch. Following 
their improved legal position from 18S9 onwards, and following, 
also, a new co-operative enthusiasm amongst German workers 
previously hostile, and an exclusion of consumers’ societies by the 
General Union, a new Central Union was established in 1903 
for consumers’ societies only. This federation represented over 
3,000,000 members in 1927; while 750,000 were affiliated to the 
National Union — Catholic — at Dusseldorf-Reiszholz. German 
societies distinguish between management and supervision. Boards 
of management are composed of a few appointed officials, co- 
operating with elected boards of supervision and both with the 
general membership. Large societies like that in Berlin, or the 
progressive Hamburg ^Troduktion,” replace general meetings of 
members by councils elected from the membership, and these 
are the final authority. (Comparisons with England, however, 
show that differences of organizations count for less than the 
general quality and spirit of a movement.) Joint committees for 
co-ordinating consumers, farmers and all other forms of co- 
operation are established in Germany, Denmark and Estonia. 
Denmark, avowing her debt to Rochdale, exhibits a rural popu- 
lation using its double power as producers and consumers to 
attain a very complete co-operative welfare. Copenhagen, besides 
its big consumers’ society, has a remarkable Workers’ Co-operative 
Building Association. Scandinavia is also notable for the young 
and vigorous movement in Sweden, which in 1926 ended a rubber 
shoe monopoly. The Scandinavian C.W.S,, established by the 
trading federations of the three countries, is regarded as a pos- 
I sible model for a general international inter-trading association. 
In Iceland, also, the movement is well-established. 

From Switzerland Eastward. — Switzerland, amongst its 
equally advanced developments, can point to the creation of a 
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co*operative village at Freidorf, Basle. Austria has the large 
Vienna society, and the land settlement societies. Poland, with 
nearly 2,000,000 consumer and peasant co-operators, since 1924 
had led in unity by the amalgamation of civil service, labour and 
Christian workers’ co-operative federations. Finland, followed by 
the Baltic countries generally, shows an active co-operative de- 
velopment perhaps superior to that of Denmark. In the heart of 
Central Europe racial divisions weaken co-operation, Czech and 
German members in Czechoslovakia being separately organized. 
But in Silesia the friendly inter-relations of German, Czech or 
Polish societies have helped to ease the friction of frontiers. Pass- 
ing to Asia, a similar reconciling influence is found in the credit 
societies of India, where members of different castes, and even 
“untouchable” Regars and Chamars, serve together on the com- 
mittees.^ In India, however, as in Japan, peasant co-operation 
has been initiated and furthered from above, by governmental 
power. Consumers’ co-operation in Japan mainly represents em- 
ployers’ benevolence, like Owen’s at New Lanark, though the 
Christian social movement led by Mr. Kagawa has created inde- 
pendent societies. 

Russia and Italy. — ^Russia is the most co-operative of all 
countries in Europe, the consumers’ societies — apart from the 
Ukraine — ^including 15,000,000 shareholding members, and con- 
ducting 48% of the country’s retail trade. The consumers’ so- 
cieties buy from State factories and also market rural members’ 
produce; and their trade with the English C.W.S. easily out- 
distances any other in Europe. Yet, measured by employing 
power, the Centroysoyus falls much below the level of either of 
the British wholesale societies; while notwithstanding the re- 
stored freedom of 1924, it remains difficult to say how far volun- 
tary co-operation, in a State under a class dictatorship, can be 
itself. The same question arises more acutely in Italy, where 
the National Union of Co-operative Societies was suppressed in 
Nov. 1925, Fascist organizations having been set up instead. In 
Jan. 1927, the board of management of the large consumers’ 
society at Trieste was similarly dismissed, and a Fascist com- 
missioner installed. Under such conditions the roots of co- 
operation die. What remains is State machinery. 

Consumers’ Societies in the Newer Lands, — ^But farmers — 
to say nothing of the farm labourers, so far omitted — are them- 
selves important consumers; and in 1927 the then premier of 
Alberta (Mr. Brownlee) declared that, with the pools successful, 
the next step would be the consolidation and extension of co- 
operative purchasing. In Saskatchewan the important community 
hall movement, as part of the farmers’ co-operation, shows a 
spirit at work very like that which built the co-operative halls 
of Lancashire; while the Co-operative Union in Ontario, repre- 
senting the few thousand co-operative consumers between Cape 
Breton island and the West, enjoys direct relations with the 
prairie grain growers. Apart from the latent rural power, con- 
sumers’ co-operation in the newer countries is naturally weak. 
It is found in New Zealand and in the Australian capitals, and 
in South Africa chiefly amongst dockyard and railway employees. 
In South America, the Workers’ Household Credit Building and 
Consumers’ Society, at Buenos Aires had, in 1927, over 7,000 
members. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, reporting in 
1926, found 700,000 co-operative consumers throughout the 
United States. These co-operative societies are curious in being 
organized frequently amongst immigrant races, especially Finns, 
Scandinavians, Germans and Russians, so that a group of societies 
possessing their own wholesale federation may conduct a very 
considerable business while using almost entirely a language for- 
eign to America. This segregation, with the American distances and 
the consequent difficulties for united and trustworthy efforts 
amongst a population much more restless, economically, than in 
European cities, must long delay a powerful consumers’ move- 
ment. But cafeterias and housing societies in New York — ^where 
the forward movement of consumers’ co-operative services is 
notable — ^loan societies in the Eastern States, and general con- 
sumers’ societies in the Middle West (including the Franklin 

^B. L. Mahtur, WhecUsheaf, June 1926. 


Creamery Association of Minneapolis), have laid solid founda- 
tions. There are also negro societies amongst negro students from 
New York to Colorado. Since 1915 the Co-operative League of 
America, with New York headquarters, has federated for all 
non-trading purposes American societies genuinely conforming 
with Rochdale principles, and has also linked up American 
co-operation with the international movement. 

International Co-operation. — Because of its million-fold 
memberships, its roots in home, farm and workshop, its forward 
possibilities and its everyday constructive work, the co-operative 
movement is imposing in a way hardly to be guessed from co- 
operative store windows and advertisements of goods. The Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, first suggested by the French 
pioneer, de Boyve, and constituted in 1895, is a minor league of 
nations, representing 85,000 societies in 36 countries. Kept in 
being formally during the World War, the alliance resumed its 
triennial international congresses in 1921. It has headquarters in 
London, issues a monthly Bidletin in English, French and German, 
and at Stockholm in 1927 found it necessary to promise to con- 
sider a wider lingual basis. The International Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, based on the C.W.S. headquarters at Manchester, 
solidly represents 26 national trading federations, covering 
28,000,000 individual members, and since 1924 it has explored 
the possibilities of international co-operative trade. The Inter- 
national Co-operative Women’s Guild, pioneered in 1921, and 
established in 1924, speaks for the new place and new interests 
which women are finding through consumers’ co-operation in 
Europe and America, as well as in Britain. An international co- 
operative summer school (held annually) and a students’ fellow- 
ship, are fresh evidences of growth. All were active at Stockholm 
in 1927; and they look to Vienna for 1930. 

The Future. — ^The question of the future of co-operation is 
of particular interest. The movement never was more vigorous. 
In Great Britain its recovery from industrial depression has filled 
its supporters with confidence. Where numbers of its own mem- 
bers once anticipated its supersession in trade after trade by 
the “larger co-operation” of the municipalities, the Congress of 
1928 showed a unanimous belief in the power of voluntary 
co-operation to perform the services required. What might be a 
source of weakness in the division of the societies into political 
and non-political, appears to be proving, instead, a stimulus to 
healthy rivalry, since both wings remain united through the 
general federations, while vying with one another in producing 
results. And the extension of credit trading in the form of 
“mutuality clubs” was in 1928 too successful to create fore- 
bodings. 

The case is not dissimilar with consumers’ co-oi)eration abroad. 
In Germany, especially, not only industrial depression but the 
more disastrous inflation had to be surmounted; in 1928 success 
in both tasks inspired the German co-operators. In Sweden, recent 
co-operation has encouraged its supporters by enlisting a higher 
artistic skill than that which co-operative societies often command. 
Yet there, as throughout Europe, the movement still has far to 
go in supplying those articles into which individual taste and skill 
in design (as well as fashion) enter: In Great Britain 80% of the 
societies’ trade is in groceries; and the Continent has advanced 
less than Great Britain. Meanwhile the strike of employees in 
the model Finnish Society, Elanti, in May, 1928, together with 
the challenge of the Russian conception of co-operation as a 
workers’ instrument for the socialism of a class, constituted a 
warning of the task that lies before co-operation in leading its 
whole membership to understand and respond to the common 
interests of the millions and to bring over sectional and individual 
interests into serviceable relation to the whole. 

These underlying issues of the individual and the mass, the 
section and the whole, the class and the community, form the 
real problem of co-operation’s future. Avowedly neutral in religion 
and politics, the international movement does not regard itself as 
excluded from pursuing— although on a vaster, world-wide scale— 
the original aim of a co-operative community proposed by the 
co-operative fathers, the pioneers of Rochdale. How far is that 
aim practicable? It does not stand as the design of a theorist; to 
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any friendly constant observer it must appear as arising from the 
social instincts of the masses. But amongst the masses themselves, 
there are multitudes bound to the co-operative movement only 
by self-interest and monetary ties. To make economic democracy 
widely effective, the co-operators evidently need to find profounder 
means than those yet employed for arousing disinterested human 
enthusiasm. 

Furthermore, to have great effect in life's varied field, a move- 
ment must be complex, as well as extensive. Conscious mass power 
is a new thing, tremendous and far-extending, but it is not every- 
thing. Individual and personal integrity and skill will not be 
submerged: the side which enlists this latter power will also be 
hard to defeat. As a free movement, neither class-bound nor 
State-bound, co-operation appears to have before it a magnifi- 
cent opportunity. Both producers' and consumers’ co-operation 
present, it is urged by co-operators, a solution of the industrial 
problem by showing capital as a hired yet contented servant. 
Consumers’ co-operation 'further offers the outline of a new eco- 
nomic society in which the workshop is related to the home and 
economic surplus to human needs, and where industry begins to 
look to its human ends instead of simply to profits and money 
wages. Whether the movement can lead a stubborn world deci- 
sively along this co-operative road, probably will depend more 
and more not only on its numbers, but also on its power to enlist 
intelligence, and develop in all ranks a leadership capable both 
of creating enthusiasm and producing everyday conviction amongst 
the masses of mankind. 

BjBLiOGRAiuiy. — A. H. Enfield, Co-operation (1927), a popular 
outline, with bibliography; Acland and Jones: revised by J. P. 
Madams, Working-Men Co-operators (Manchester), used as a text- 
book in Co-operative Union classes; Catherine Webb, Industrial Co- 
operation (nth ed., 1928), handbook for students, with statistics and 
bibliography; S. and B. Webb, The Consumers* Co-operative Move- ' 
ment (1921), the most complete critical modern survey; C. R. Fay, ' 
Co-operation at Home and Abroad (2nd ed. 191S) ; P. Redfem, The 
Story of the C,W.S. (C. W. S., 1913) ; J. A. Flanagan, Wholesale 
Co-operation in Scotland (S.C.W.S., 1919) ; J. Lucas, Co-operation in 
Scotland (C. Union, 1920) ; F, Hall, British Co-operation: Recent 
Developments (C. Union, 1927) ; L. S. Woolf, Co-operation and the 
Future of Industry (1918), discusses for general readers the social sig- 
nificance of the consumers’ movement, as do Ernest Poisson (trans. 
W. P. Watkins), The Co-operative Republic ( Co -operative Union, 
1925) ; C. Gide, Comumers* Co-operative Societies (C. Union, 1921), 
the English edition of a French classic, of which a new French edition 
w^as published in 1924; P. Rcdfcrn, The Consumers* Place in Society 
(C. Union, 1921); J. P. Warbasse, Co-operative Democracy (New 
York, 2nd ed. 1927), discusses co-operation from an American stand- 
point; A. Sonnich.sen, Consumers* Co-operation (1919), another Ameri- 
can survey; A. Barnes, M.P., The Political Aspect of Co-operation 
(C. Union, 1926) ; Co-operative Marketing ; ^Co-operative Purchasing 
of Agricultural Requisites (H.M. Stationery Office, 1925) ; George 
Russell (A.K.), 'Thr National Bemg (191S), Irish economic life from a 
co-operative standpoint; for the general reader, Year Book of Agricul- 
tural Co-operation in the British Empire (1928) ; N. H. Cornish, 
Cooperative Marketing of Agricultural Products (1:929). For current 
information also see The Peoplc*s Year Book (C.W.S) . (P. R.) 

CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Speaking generally, the co-operative movement in America 
is far less developed than in Europe. It came into prominence 
at the beginning of this century and reached its zenith about 1920, 
when the instability of economic conditions caused the failure of 
many co-operative stores; those which did survive have prospered. 
Co-operative organizations are most developed in the Middle 
West, the majority being in towns of less than 2,500. They operate 
retail and wholesale stores, gasolene (petrol) filling stations, bak- 
eries, laundries, restaurants, creameries, etc. The capital for such 
stores is raised through non-returnable entrance fees, the issue of 
non-asscssable capital stock and money borrowed from members 
and others. The entrance fee, usually ranging from 25 cents to $2, 
covers the cost of organization work; any balance forms a reserve 
fund. Most stores sell at current prices to avoid the antagonism of 
competitors. From the profits, a fixed rate of interest is paid on 
the share capital after which a percentage is put in reserve for 
losses, etc. The remainder of the profits is then returned to the 
members in proportion to their patronage. Co-operative stores tend 
to check profiteering in local merchants, to raise the quality of 
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goods sold and to encourage fair wages for clerks. The system 
purports to apply the principles of democracy to business enter- 
prises. 

CO-OPERATION, AGRICULTURAL: Agricul- 

tural Co-operation. 

CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE: Agricultural In- 

surance. 

COOPERING, or Copering. A system of traffic in spirituous 
liquors, tobacco and other articles amongst the fishermen in the 
North Sea. The practice began in the middle of the loth century, 
when Flemish and Dutch koopers (traders) frequented the fishing 
fleets for the purpose of barter. Trading first in tobacco, they 
extended their operations, and soon became practically floating 
grog-shops. 

The demoralizing nature of the traffic was brought to the public 
notice in 1881, and a convention was held at The Hague in 18S2 
to consider means of remedying the abuses. In 1887 Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, France and the Netherlands signed 
an agreement to prevent the sale or purchase of spirituous liquors 
among fishermen at sea. In Great Britain an act (the North Sea 
Fisheries Act, 18SS) was passed to carry into effect the terms of 
the convention. The act (now repealed and replaced by the North 
Sea Fisheries Act, 1893, with which it is identical but for some 
slight verbal modifications) imposes a fine not exceeding £50 or 
a term of imprisonment not exceeding three months for supplying, 
exchanging or otherwise selling spirits. It imposes a like penalty 
for purchasing spirits by exchange or otherwise, and requires every 
British vessel dealing in provisions or other articles to have a 
licence and to carry a special flag. 

See E. J. Mather, Nor*ard of the Dogger (1S8S), and publications of 
the Royal National Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 

COOPERSTOWN, a village of New York, U.S.A., 80m. W. 
of Albany, at the foot of Otsego lake, where the Susquehanna 
river emerges from it, 1,200ft. above sca-lcvel; the county seat of 
Otsego county. It is served by the Delaware and Hudson and the 
Southern New York (electric) railways. The population in 1930 
(Federal census) was 2,909. 

The charming village, with many quaint old houses, is in the 
midst of the romantic scenes of J. Fenimore Cooper’s “Leather- 
stocking Tales,” now a prosperous dairying region. The shores of 
the lovely lake (9m. long and from to 2m. wide), Cooper’s 
“Glimmerglass,” are now lined, as he predicted in 1838 they would 
be, with beautiful estates and modest cottages. The village has a 
community club, which shares with the library and the museum 
a commodious building. A public playground (Doubleday field) 
occupies the site where in 1839 Gen. Abner Doubleday, the in- 
ventor of baseball, marked out the first diamond. 

In 1785 Judge William Cooper, of Burlington (N.J.), acquired 
large tracts of land in this region, and in 1788 laid out the village, 
which was incorporated in 1807. The Cooper home, Otsego hall, 
was for many years the largest private residence in the State. It 
was burned in 1852, and its site is now a public park. Coopers- 
town was the home ^so of Erastus F. Beadle (d. 1894), who origi- 
nated the “dime novel,” and of Samuel A. Nelson, a justice of the 
supreme court. 

See J. Fenimore Cooper, The Chronicles of Cooperstown (Coopers- 
town, 1838). 

COOPER UNION, a unique educational and charitable in- 
stitution “for the advancement of science and art” in New York 
city. It is housed in a brownstone building in Aslor Place, be- 
tween 3rd and 4Lh avenues immediately N, of the Bowery, and 
was founded in 3857-1859 by Peter Cooper, and chartered in 
1859. Ij^ a letter to the trustees accompanying the trust-deed to 
the property, Cooper said that he wished the endowment to be 
“for ever devoted to the advancement of science and art, in their 
application to the varied and useful purposes of life”; provided 
for a reading room, a school of art for women, and an office in the 
Union, “where persons may apply ... for the services of young 
men and women of known character and qualifications to fill the 
various situations”; expressed the desire that students have 
monthly meetings held in due form, “as I believe it to be a very 
important part of the education of an American citizen to know 
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how to preside with propriety over a deliberative assembly’'; 
urged lectures and debates exclusive of theological and party 
questions ; and required that no religious test should ever be made 
for admission to the Union. Cooper's most efficient assistants in 
establishing and developing the Union were his son, Edward 
Cooper, and his son-in-law, Abram S. Hewitt. In 1900 Andrew 
Carnegie increased the financial resources of the Union by gifts 
aggregating $600,000. In 190S the City of New York leased to 
the Cooper Union at a nominal rental for 100 years the site 
formerly occupied by the 69th Regiment Armory, opposite the 
Cooper Union building on Third Avenue. On this site the Cooper 
Union has erected a building which has been called Hewitt Annex. 
This building has substantially enlarged the educational capacity 
of the institution, enabling it to provide physical laboratories of 
the most advanced type. For the year 1927 its revenue was 
$304,655; its expenditures $282,910; at the same time its assets 
were $5-50,733, of which $3o39T47 was general and permanent 
endowment, plant investment $1,422,275 ($205,000 being various 
endowments by Peter Cooper; $340,000, the William Cooper 
Foundation; $600,000, the Cooper Hewitt Foundation; $391,656, 
the John Halstead Bequest; $217,820, the Hewitt Memorial 
Endowment), and $243,908 w^as special endowments. 

The educational work of the Union has been very successful, 
the instruction is adequate, and the interest of the pupils notably 
eager. All courses are free. The reading-room and library con- 
tain full files of current journals and magazines; the library has 
the rare complete old and new series of patent office reports, and 
in 1927 had 58,028 volumes; in the same year there were 206,246 
readers. There is an excellent museum for the arts of decoration. 
Apart from lecture courses, the principal departments of the 
Union with their attendance in 1927, were: a night school of 
engineering, comprising five-year courses in civil, electrical, me- 
chanical and chemical engineering, 849; a night school in art 
comprising courses in freehand drawing, decorative arts, modelling 
and architectural drawing, 1,389; a school of technical science 
— a four-year course in civil, mechanical, chemical and electrical 
engineering, 210; a woman’s art school comprising courses in 
freehpd drawing, decorative design, costume design, illustration, 
still life and life painting, interior decoration, mural painting and 
sculpture, 319, a class in elocution, 48; and classes in oratory and 
debate, 80, making a total enrollment of 2,895. In the great hall 
of the Union free lectures for the public are given throughout the 
winter under the auspices of the Peoples Institute. 

CO-OPTATION, the election to vacancies on a legislative, 
administrative or other body by the votes of the existing mem- 
bers of the body instead of by an outside constituency (Lat. 
co-optare). Such bodies may be purely co-optative like the 
Royal Academy, or elective with power to add to the numbers 
by co-optation. An example of the latter are the municipal corpo- 
rations in England. 

CO-ORDINATES in the widest sense are class character- 
istics (in mathematics, primarily magnitudes) that serve to 
distinguish and arrange the elements or units of an assemblage, 
specifically of a continuum. More particularly, in geometry 
they determine the position of each point, line, plane or other 
extent in a total of such. Co-ordinates of the simplest and 
principal type are called Cartesian from Rene Descartes in whose 
Geomitrie (1637) they first made a somewhat disguised and in- 
formal appearance, though vague hints may be found much 
earlier, as in Nicole Oresme’s Latin Treatise on the Latitudes oj 
Forms {c, 1361). Perhaps with exacter justice they might be 
named “Fermatian,” as invented by Pierre de Fermat (1601-65) 
in his study of maxima and minima (1629), who communicated 
his idea to M. Despagnet of Bordeaux, according to Fermat’s 
letter to Roberval (Sept. 22, 1636). Immediately following the 
appearance of the GiomUrie^ Fermat wrote to Descartes (Jan. 
10, 1638) setting forth his own conceptions, first published, how- 
ever, in his Faria Opera in 1679 — ^ideas and methods far in ad- 
vance of Descartes’ and nearer to the modern form, range and 
system. Indeed, it may be said that they almost distinguish 
him as the ''sole founder of analytic geometry” (H, Wieleitner, 
1^27), if not of modem mathematics. 


CO-ORDINATES 

Parallel Co-ordinates. — ^The Cartesians are the two distances 
(rt*, y) of a point P (x, y) from two axes (OA, OV) in its plane, 
that meet (commonly at right angles) in the origin O. A fitting 
name is parallel co-ordinates (fig. 1). Suppose the plane filled 
completely with each of two systems of parallel lines, the two 
intersecting at any angle. Suppose also that the lines are all 
numbered, from a base line in each S3^stcm, along the base 
line in the other (OA', 07 ) ; then through each point of the plane 
passes one and only one line of each s,vstem, and each line bears 

a number representing the length 
it cuts off from 0 on the other 
axis, and is given by an equation 
as .v = 3, 3'=4; these lengths, 
numbers and equations are 
called co-ordinates of the iioiiit 
of intersection y), rectangu- 
lar or oblique according to angle 
A' 07 , but in lioth cases parallel 
(or rectilinear). 

The co-ordinate y is often 
called the ordinate, a term repro- 
ducing the Latin adverb ordin- 
ate or ordinatim (arrangedly) , long used with the participle 
applicata, in translating Apollonius, for the Greek reTa'y/j.evos, 
especial of parallel chords (in a conic) bisected by their con- 
jugate diameter. Applicata itself furnished an equivalent for 
"ordinate,” as in F^mat’s appliquic. Abscissa (abscissc), "off- 
cut” (Gr. aTToroixyj) explains itself, as segment cut off from an 
axis, or diameter (reckoned either from vertex or centre) by a 
conjugate chord (or ordinate). Both ordinate and co-ordinate, 
as nouns, were slow in being recognized, being first used in their 
present sense by Leibniz (1692). 

Equations, The whole system of points forming the jdane may 
now be indicated by a symbol (.v, y), both .r and y “real” and 
arbitrary, ranging from zero (o) both ways to infinity (from —00 
to +00), each point corresponding to one and only one [)air of 
values (xj y), and conversely. But if x and y be subjected to 
some condition, as jc— y=o, the points (x, y) cannot be just 
anywhere in the plane, but onl)'' in a certain region of value, 
viz., on the line bisecting the angle A^'OF (oj) ; hence — y ~o (fig. 
i) or 2;== y is called the equation of the bisector. To each of its 
points corresponds a value-pair {x, y) satisfying its eciuation, 

and conversely, 'fhe equation 
symbolizes a system of value- 
pairs (all that sati.sfy it), all de- 
picted together by all the i)oints 
on the line and, conversel3% a 
one-to-one correspondence of 
point and value-pair. Likew’^se 
the system of value-pairs 
x-+y^=:2s symbolizes an as- 
semblage of ]>oints, a circle 
about 0, of radius 5; conversely, 
such a circle depicts such a sys- 
tem of value-pairs. So for any 
curve and its symbolizing equation, and for any equation and 
its depicting curve. 

Degrees, All equations of the first degree in point cO'Ordinates 
(as Ix+my-f’ii-o) are depicted by lines, and Ixcnce arc 
called linear, and conversely; all of the second degree (as 
ax^+2kxy+hy^+2jx+2fy+c^o)^ by conics {sec Conxc Sjcction), 
of which both circles and line-pairs arc limiting cases, and con- 
versely; equations of a higher degree, by higher curves, and con- 
versely , the numerical fact of degree corresponding to the geo- 
metric fact of intersection by a line. A curve of the nth order 
(its equation being of the nth degree in x and y) meets a line in 
exactly n points, some perhaps coincident, or even mil, non-exist- 
ent in the plane of real a? and y. Thus 3x:-f4y=* 25 meets 
in the double tangent-point (3, 4)? while ac+y^ xo meets it in the 

imaginary points * = s± f V - 2, y = s V - 2 (fig. a) . Concen- 
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trie circles, as *=+>^=36, a^+3?=ioo, meet only in imaniiiary 

points at . 

Transformation. There is often occasion to change the axes 
of reference. In the simplest change of origin only, OX, OY are 
pushed, without turning, into new positions 0'X\ O'F': if O' 
be {a\ b'), plainly .v = .v'+a', y = /+&' (fig. 3). If OX, OF be not 
pushed, but only turned round 0, say counter-clockwise through 
the angle a, then clearly x=x' cos a—y' 
sina, 3 ; = a-'sinQj+ycosaj (fig, 4), For 
both changes at once, the formulae are 
combined. This is the case for rectangu- 
lar axes; for oblique axes we have similar 
processes with more complex results. 

Polar Co-ordinates.— The second 
primitive type of co-ordinates is the 
polar, attributed to Gregorio Fontana 
(1725-1S03); a length or distance p{OP) 
radius vector, inclined d, direction angle, 
to an initial direction OD (fig. 5). The 
co-ordinate net-work consists of all con- 
centric circles about 0, with all their radii, each radius meet- 
ing each circle in one point only, and conversely. Rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates are readily expressed by polar co-ordinates, 
thus a'=p cos 6,y=p sin0; conversely, p = V d-tSLxr^y/x. 

Threefold and Fourfold Space. — Rectangular co-ordinates 
are easily extended to spaces of three or more dimensions. 
Imagine three planes mutually perpendicular, meeting by twos 
in OXi OY, OZj like the walls of a room and the edges at a 
corner. Then the co-ordinates of P are its three distances a, b, c, 
from the planes FOZ, ZOX, XOY, parallel to OX, OF, OZ. Or 
imagine space filled with each of three 
sets of parallel planes, OX, OY, OZ, 
being three intersections taken as axes. 

Then for all points of a plane upright on 
OX, parallel to YOZ, the distance x to 
YOZ, parallel to 0 -Y, is the same — say 
x^a\ and similarly for Hence 
these three lengths (fig. 6) or their num- 
bers a, b, c, or the three planes through 
P, or their equations are co-ordinates of 
P. Clearly any equation of the first de- 
gree in a;*, y, z, as lx+my+nz+C'==^o, is depicted by a plane, 
with axial intercepts ^^c/l, --elm, —c/n, and conversely. Also 
an equation of the second degree in x, y, z, symbolized by 
{a,h^ • >) {x, y, s)2=o, 

is depicted by a ciuadric (ellipsoid, paraboloid, hyperboloid), 
and so on for higher degrees and surfaces. 

If there be four such independents (3c, y, z, u), any set of values 
named will specify an element in a manifold of four dimensions, 
and all such would constitute the total fourfold extent. Any 
single equation binding together the four would be depicted by 
a threefold extent, a section of the fourfold, as a curve is a sec- 
tion of a surface, and a surface a section of a solid. Similarly 
for any number of co-ordinates or values determining elements. 

Although no logical difficulty arises, the 
geometric representation offers a serious 
one; for the constructive power of our 
si>acc sense does not reach beyond three 
dimensions, and so we cannot envisage a 
fourfold., although the assemblage of 
musical notes appears to be such, since 
we distinguish a note by four marks high, loud, long, rich (tim- 
bre), that is by four co-ordinates. But we do not imagine a 
fourth axis U perpendicular to X, F, Z, to the whole XYZ 
space, as 2 is to XOY, to the XF-plane. In spite of this diffi- 
culty, however, the abstract reasoning is undisturbed. Thus, in 
transforming to polar co-ordinates, consider this example: in 
XOY draw OP or pi to P {x, y), inclined <^i to F, so that 
Pi sin<^i,y«picos^i. SoinO— XFZ draw OP or pa to P(x,y,z), 
inclined ^2 to Z, 90®— 02 to the XF-plane, on which its ortho- 
gonal projection is pa sin 02; a pi inclined as above, so that, 
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on putting ps sin 02 for pi we have .^’=p2 sin 00 sin 0i, y — p2 sin 
02 cos 01, and besides z—pocos 02. Quite similarly, in four di- 
mensions, x=p2 sin 03 sin 0o sin 0i, y=pz sin 03 sin 02 cos 0i, 5 = 
Ps sin 03 cos 00, 2{=ps cos 03; and so on for other dimensions. 

Triangular Co-ordinates. — ^Thus far only parallel (especially 
rectangular) and polar co-ordiiialcs have been considered. 
During the past century, there have been devised many others 
both linear and curvilinear. The first are Ihicar combinations of 
parallel co-ordinates introduced by Mbbius (1S27) in Dcr 
barycentrische Calciil, and then by Pliicker (182S) in his A n alyl- 
isch-geometrische EntwicMungcn — of signal importance in pro- 
jective geometry. Mobius imagined three masses {px, p2, ps) at 
the vertices of a A ABC, as co-ordinates of their own mass 
centre P . Of course, only the ratios pi :p2^ pz are significant. If 
hi, 2, 3 be (fig. 7) the altitudes of ABC, 
and di, 3 the distances of P from BC, 
CA, AB, we have the static equalities: 
pih—{pi+p2+p%)di, and so for the indi- 
ces 2, 3 ; whence at once 

pi : pt :p'i == di/ hi : do/ ho = ds/ h, 

that is, the p^s vary as the Pz multi- 
plied by the height-reciprocals, a special 
case of general trilincar co-ordwates in 
which the assumed three lines must form 
a triangle. In any A (ag. 7) take 
CA, CB as OX, OF, and any point P{x, y). Then di=a==^x sin 
C, ^=y sin C, and 

aa+h^+cy-2A. (i) 

If P lie beyond any side, as at P', the corresponding distance 
is negative. We may now take a, (3, y strictly a :y as trilinear 
or trimctric co-ordinates of P, under condition (i). The quotient 
{aa+bP+cy)/2A=i and may serve as multiplier to make all 
terms of an equation explicitly homogeneous in a, y. If for 
aa/2A, 1)^/2 A, cyj 2 A we put %, y, %, called areal co-ordinates 
the quotient becomes x+y+z = i and serves to make such equa- 
tions homogeneous, y, % being any numbers rightly signed and 
proportioned. The advantages of trilinear co-ordinates lie in 
homogeneity, adaptability, and the treatment of infinity (Klein). 

Extensions. — Epoch-making were the works of J. Hucker 
(1828, 1831, 1835, 1830, 1846, 1S68-69), broadening the notion 
not only of point-co-ordinates but also of co-ordinates in general, 
by regarding any geometric (or algebraic) form as a co-ordinate 
base and reckoning with the co-ordinates so defined. Thus he 
regarded any rational integral combination of point-co-ordinates 
denoted by a single letter, as itself a co-ordinate. Hence geomet- 
rically the most general co-ordinates of a point in three-space 
would be any three definite surfaces (of three surface-systems) 
meeting in the point. “The most general system of co-ordinates 
of a point consists of three sets of surfaces, on one of each of 
which it lies."' (Thompson and Tait, Nat. Philos., ii. 202.) 

Cutvilinear Co-ordinates. — ^We now reach the of curvi- 
linear co-ordinates, as especially treated by Lame in the period 

from 1830 to i860. Any sur- 
face-systems 1, 2, 3), 

the C’s being constants, whose 
functional-determinant tlx, y, z 
does not equal o, by their inter- 
sections (in twos of two systems) 
determine points in space just 
as do three systems of parallel 
planes in three-space (or two 
systems of parallel lines in two- 
space, the plane) . But this they 
do only within a region free from singularities of any such 
co-ordinate surface, which hardly affects their availability in 
mathematical physics. Of these curvilinear systems the elliptic 
(announced in 1839 by both Lam6 in LiouvillPs Journal and 
Jacobi in CreUe's Journal) are of note as applicable throughout 
three-space, unhemmed by singularities. They are in a sense 
the three roots Xi, Xa, X3 of the cubic in, 
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symbolizing three confocal quadrics (for the three roots) 
through the point (.r, y, z). For --oo<X<f>o, an ellipsoid £; for 
c<\<b,ixn hyperboloid Hi of one nappe ; for 6 < X < a, an hj^per- 
boloid Hi of two nappes; for a<X, a nullibi (nullteilig) quadric 
without real points. Such confocals intersect at right angles, 
forming an orthogonal system. So through each point F there 
pass three such surfaces (E, ZTi, iZ'o), ail intersecting by twos 
in Fj and by Dupin’s theorem each two meet on ciirmture-c'Lirves 
common to the two-space- curves of the fourth order, each in 
general of two branches. 

Specially useful in the study of spheres are pcntaspheric co- 
ordinates, in which five spheres are assumed — one always a 
(nullibi) sphere without real points, if the five are all to meet at 
right angles, forming an orthogonal system. If 5 i(f= i, 2, 3, 4, 5) 
be the five powers (squared tangent-lengths from point to 
spheres) of a point P as to the five spheres, then the five- 
sphere co-ordinates (strictly, their four independent ratios, 
which alone count) are fixed by (rxi^k^Si there c denotes the 
proportionality-factor and hi the arbitrary constants. These 
five are homogeneous, and since three-space has only a fourfold 
of spheres (an assemblage around each point as centre), some 
homogeneous equation of the second degree must connect the 
five; it is written Q = o. Just here emerges a notable distinction. 
Hitherto, in point-and-plane geometry, the co-ordinates used in 
determining an element of space have been quite independent 
of each other, wherefore the space as so constituted is called a 
linear manifold; but in the point-geometry of pentaspheric co- 
ordinates as in various other types, there appear supernumerary 
co-ordinates which must satisfy a quadratic equation, wherefore 
the space so constituted is known as a quadratic manifold. Made 
generally known by Darboux (1S73), but already used since 
1869, pentaspherics have been studied and developed mainly 
by Sophus Lie and Felix Klein. 

Other Elements. — ^Thus far the point F has been treated as 
the only geometric irreducible, but others are often useful. If 

1—0 be a lineZ, then its intercepts ( — 7^ — i ) on 

N I m' 

OX, OF fix it and are constant for any one line, wMe r and 
y vary from point to point. But now suppose P (Xj y) fixed 


(as 3, 4) and let I, m vary; then as the intercepts 




change, the line will swing round P (x, y). Hence the equation 
no longer symbolizes a row or range of points all on the same 
line L, but a sheaf or pencil of all lines in the plane on (through) 
the same point P. Thus the notions of P and L are inter- 
changed, giving lines on a point instead of points on a line, the 
equation remaining unchanged; hence I and m are line co- 
ordinates; that is, co-ordinates of the lines on (or flat pencil 
through) the point (.v, y). So in lx+my+nz-{- 1 — 0, on holding 
I, on, n fixed and letting x, y, z change, we get the twofold of 
value- triplets depicted by all points P {x, y, z) of the plane; but 
on holding P fast (say 2, 3, 6) and letting I, m, n loose, we get 
the twofold of value-triplets correlated with the (buoidle of) 
planes on (through) the point P (2, 3, 6). So I, m, n become 
plane co-ordinates, specifying all planes lying on a point {x, y, z). 
Duality. — ^This discussion leads to the recognition of the 
principle of duality (Gergonne, 1771-1859) or reciprocity. An 
equation is understood in two ways, as a symbol both (i) of a 
line (or plane) total of points, in point co-ordinates, and (2) of a 
point-total of lines (or planes) in line (or plane) co-ordinates. 
And so on proKfically; to every such theorem in either type of 
co-ordinates corresponds the dual or reciprocal in the other; 
proving either proves both, as in the theorems of Pascal and 
Brianchon. {See Conic Section.) But the theorem must be 
such, i.e., concerning positional relations, and not metrical, as 
lengths or sizes of angles. Order (number of intersections by a 
line) in the point-co-ordinate locus corresponds to class (number 
of tangents from a point) in the line (or plane) co-ordinates. In 
the line (or plane) co-ordinate envelop, each number being 
given by the degree of the equation in the respective co-ordinates; 


these latter co-ordinates are also called tangential, since they are 
tangent to the forms they envelop and thus determine. 

Thus there appear as many lines as points in a plane, and as 
many planes as points in space. This is not strange, since there 
are infinitely more circles in the plane and spheres in space 
than points in either; in fact, around each point as centre a 
countless number of circles and spheres. It is no question of 
room or of crowding, but only of definition, of distinction one 
from another. Equations in point-co-ordinates (.r, y, ::) sym- 
bolize forms as aggregates of points {P^ co-ordinated in specific 
ways; equations in line or plane-co-ordinates symbolize such 
forms themselves as units co-ordinated into other aggregates, 
each individual in which is specified by a special set of values 
(/, m, n). The mind makes space of more dimensions in com- 
plexes than in simples. In the line geometry proper of Pliicker 
(186S-69), the line displaces the point as “space-element.” 
But it is fixed by four co-ordinates (not three), as in two pro- 
jections on co-ordinate planes (traces of two planes through 
the line and perpendicular to the co-ordinate planes) , which are 
(say) x-az^a, y='bz+^\ hence a, a, b, IS are the line’s four 
co-ordinates, though the preferred line-co-ordinates are six 
homogeneous co-ordinates connected by one quadratic equation. 
Hence, as an aggregate of lines our three-space is fourfold. 
According as these four independents are joined by 1, 2, 3 
equations, there result three configurations: (i) a triple complex, 
as the total of tangents to a surface, a plane or sheaf of tangents 
at each point of the twofold surface of points; (2) a double 
congruence, as the total of common tangents to two surfaces, as 
quadrics; (3) a simple regiilus {ovskew), as the system of tangents 
to H, Hi, an hyperboloid of one sheet, whichever half of the total 
be regarded. 

The query will at once arise, may not still other geometric 
wholes, as circle, conic or quadric, be taken as space-elements, 
raising still higher the dimensionality of our triple space of 
points? The answer is that this is possible and thtit it has been 
done, in a way, with the circle (by C. Stephanos, 1881), the 
aggregate of circles in space appearing as a sixfold extended 
domain of the fifth order in a ninefold extent. If the ciiuidric 
be taken as space-element, our three-space attains nine dimen- 
sions, and so on. These brief hints may suggest the range and 
significance of the concept co-ordinates, and how the mind 
develops the notion of space, constituted at will of forms 
differing endlessly in complexity and degree, but all obeying the 
same logical laws and all united into one sclf-consistent whole. 
{See also Analytic Geometry.) 

Bibliography. — ^N. M.* Ferrers, An Elementary Treatise on Trilinear 
Coordinates (1861) ; W. A. Whitworth, Trilinear Coordinates and 
other Methods of Mod. An. Geom. of two Dimensions (1B06) ; K. 
Zindler, ‘‘ Algebraische Liniengcometrie,’' Encyklopddie der Math. Wis- 
sensch. iii. bd., ii. teil, heft 8 (1922) ; F. Dingcldey, “Kegclschnitte 
u. Kegelschnitt-systeme,’’ ibid., heft i (1903) ; F, Enriques, “Frinzipien 
der Geometrie,” ibid., iii, bd., i. teil, heft i (1907) ; E. Duporc^, Pre- 
miers Prindpes de Geometrie moderne (1924) ; P. Humbert, Fonclions 
de Lame et fonctions de Mathieu (1926) ; D. B. Mair, Fourfold Geom- 
etry (1926); Sophus Lie, Geometrie (2 vols., 1927). (W. B. Sm.) 

CO-ORDINATION, in chemistry, denotes a mode of linking 
between atoms first recognized by Alfred Werner in 1893. In 
accordance with the co-ordination theory, which affords a simple 
and comprehensive explanation of the chemical constitutions of 
complex salts, amines (q.v.) and mordant dyes, cerlain salts of 
boron, beryllium, chromium, cobalt, copper and many other ele- 
ments should exist in optically active forms. This prediction has 
since been verified experimentally in many instances. {See Ster- 
eochemistry.) 

An electronic interpretation of co-ordination was provided by 
N. V. Sidgwick in 1923, thus bringing this chemical conception 
into line with modern views of the constitution of matter. {See 
Valency.) 

COORG, a province of India, administered by a commissioner, 
subordinate to the governor-general through the resident of 
Mysore, who is officially also chief commissioner of Coorg. A leg- 
islative council with five nominated and fifteen elected members, 
was set up in 1923. Coorg (an anglicized corruption of Kodagu, 
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said to be derived from the Kanarese Kudu, “steep,’’ “hilly”), 
lies in the south of the peninsula, on the plateau of the Western 
Ghats, sloping inland towards Mysore. It is the chief coffee- 
producing state after Mysore, coffee cultivation having held its 
own in the face of severe competition. The administrative head- 
quarters arc at Mcrcara. There is no railway. Coorg is the small- 
est province in India, its area being only 1,582 sq.m. It was con- 
stituted a province on account of its isolation. It lies at the top 
of the Western Ghats, and is cut off by them from easy communi- 
cation with the British districts of South Kanara and Malabar, 
which form its western and southern boundaries, while on its 
other sides it is bordered by the native state of Mysore. It is a 
mountainous land of wooded hills, the lowest 3,000 ft. high, and 
deep valleys; the loftiest peak, Tadiandamol, has an altitude of 
5,729 ft. The principal river is the Cauvery, which rises on the 
eastern side of the Western Ghats, and with its tributaries drains 
the greater part of Coorg. During the rainy season, from June 
to the end of September, the rivers are very rapid. Coorg has 
a rainfall which may exceed 160 in. yearly, particularly heavy 
in the jungle tract, but the climate is on the whole healthy. The 
hottest time is April and May. In the undergrowth are cardamom, 
areca, plantain, canes, wild pepper, tree and other ferns, and arums. 
In the forest of the less thickly-wooded bamboo country in the 
west of Coorg the trees most common are blackwood, kino, mutti, 
acacia, etc., with teak and sandalwood in the eastern part. Ele- 
phants, tigers, cheetahs, wild boar, deer and buffalo are found. 
The most interesting antiquities of Coorg ar§ the earth redoubts 
or war-trenches (kadaiigas) with a linear extent of between 500 
and 600 m. They are mentioned in inscriptions of the 9th and 
loth centuries. Rice is the staple product and the chief export. 
Coffee growing is the main industry, rubber and some tea are 
grown and there are sandalwood works. 

In 1931, the population, which is mainly agricultural, was 163,- 
327. Of the various tribes inhabiting Coorg, the Coorgs proper, 
or Kodagas, and the Yeravas, both special to the country, are the 
most numerous. The Kodagas, a light-coloured race of unknown 
origin, constitute a highland clan of independent spirit and free 
from the trammels of caste. Their religion consists of ancestor- 
and demon-worship, with a certain admixture of Brahman cults. 
The men are by tradition warriors and hunters, and while they will 
plough the fields and reap the rice, they leave all menial work to 
the women and servants. They speak Kodagu. The Yeravas are 
an inferior race, dark-skinned and thick-lipped. Though now 
nominally free, they were, before the establishment of British 
rule, the heredit.ary praedial slaves of the Kodagas. They are 
demon-worshippers. Their language, a dialect of Malayalam, is 
peculiar to them. Among the other tribes or castes special to 
Coorg are the Heggadcs, cultivators from Malabar, the Ayiri, who 
constitute the artisan caste and the Medas. There are several 
other tribes peculiar to Coorg. Of those not special to the country, 
the Holeyas, from Mysore, Malabar and South Kanara, are the 
most numerous. They were formerly the slaves of the Kodagas 
and now act as their menials. Of the Tulu (farmer) class the 
Gaudas, who live principally along the western boundary, are 
the most important ; they speak Tulu and wear the Coorg dress. 
The official language of Coorg, which is that spoken by nearly 
half of the population, is Kanarese, the Coorg language (Kodagu) 
coming next. There are three secondary schools in the state, but 
no college. 

History. — Early accounts of Coorg are purely legendary, 
and it was not till the 9th and 10th centuries that its history be- 
came the subject of authentic record. At this period, according 
to inscriptions, the country was ruled by the Gangas of Talakad, 
under whom the Changalvas, kings of Changa-nad, held the east 
and part of the north of Coorg. After the overthrow, in the nth 
century, of the Ganga power, the Changalvas became tributary 
to the Cholas, the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagar empire in turn. 
On the fall of the last-named empire a prince of the Ikkeri or 
Bednur family brought Coorg under his sway, his descendants 
continuing to be rajas of Coorg till T834. Hyder Ali of Mysore 
occupied the country in 1780 but was expelled in. 1782. Two 
years later Tippoo Sahib reduced the country; but the Coorgs 
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having again rebelled in 1785 he vowed their destruction. Hav- 
ing secured some 70,000 of them by treachery, he drove them to 
Seringapatam, where he had them circumcised by force. Coorg 
was partitioned among Muslim proprietors; but in 17S8 Vira 
Raja succeeded in driving the forces of Tippoo out of the 
country. The British, who were about to enter on the struggle 
with Tippoo, concluded a treaty with Vira Raja; and during the 
war that followed the Coorgs proved invaluable allies. By the 
treaty of peace, Coorg, though not adjacent to the East India 
Company’s territories, was included in the cessions forced from 
Tippoo. On the spot where he had first met the British com- 
mander, the raja founded the city of Virarajendrapet. 

Vira Raja (d. 1809) was guilty towards the end of his reign of 
hideous atrocities, rivalled by his nephew, Vira Raja, a mon- 
ster of sensuality and cruelty, who ascended the throne in 1S20, 
at the age of 20. Among his victims were all the members of the 
families of his predecessors. In 1S32, evidence of treasonable de- 
signs on the raja’s part led to inquiries by the British resident 
at Mysore, and a British force marched into Coorg in 1834. On 
April II the raja was deposed by Colonel Fraser, the political 
agent with the force, and on May 7 the state was annexed to the 
East India Company’s territory. 

The “Coorg rebellion” of 1837 was really a rising of the Gaudas, 
due to a grievance at having to pay taxes in money instead of in 
kind. A man named Virappa, who pretended to have escaped 
from the massacre of 1S20, tried to take advantage of this to 
assert his claim to be raja, but the Coorgs remained loyal to the 
British and the attempt failed. In 1861, after the Mutiny, the 
loyalty of the Coorgs was rewarded by their being exempted 
from the Disarmament Act. 

See Rev. G. Richter, Castes and Tribes found in the Province of 
Coorg (Bangalore, 1887) ; Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 190S) 
vol. xi. s.v. where, besides an admirable account of the country and 
its inhabitants, the history of Coorg is dealt with in some detail. The 
Cambridge History of India, ed. Prof. E. J. Rapson (1922) ; Vincent 
Smith, Early History of India, revised by S. M. Edwardcs (1924). 

COORNHERT, DIRCK VOLCKERTSZOON (1522- 
1590), Dutch politician and theologian, was born at Amsterdam. 
He settled in Haarlem, as engraver on copper, and produced works 
which retain high values. He published Dutch translations from 
Cicero, Seneca and Boethius. He was appointed secretary to the 
city (1562) and secretary to the burgomasters (1564). Throwing 
himself into the struggle with Spanish rule, he drew up the mani- 
festo of William of Orange (1566). Imprisoned at The Hague 
(1568), he escaped to Cleves, where he maintained himself by 
his art. Recalled in 1572, he was secretary of State for a short 
time; his aversion to warfare led him back to Cloves, where 
William continued to employ his services and his pen. He stood for 
toleration and against capital punishment for heretics. He had no 
party views; the Heidelberg catechism, authoritative in Holland, 
he criticized. The great Arminius, employed to refute him, was 
won over by his arguments. He died at Gouda on Oct. 29, 1590. 
His Dutch version of the New Testament, following the Latin of 
Erasmus, was never completed. His works, in prose and verse, 
were published in 1630, 3 vols. 

See F. D. J. Moorrees, Dirck Volckertszoon Coornherl (1887) ; 
N. Delvenne, Biog, dcs Pays-Bas (1829) ; A. J. van der Aa, Biog. 
Woordenboek der Nedcrlanden (1855). 

COOT, a bird of the genus Fulica, belonging to the family 
RalUdae or rails. The European coot (Fulica alrd) breeds abund- 
antly in many of the larger inland waters of the northern parts 
of the Old World, in winter resorting to river mouths or shallow 
bays of the sea. Hunted in winter, at other times it is com- 
paratively unmolested. The nest is a large mass of flags, reeds 
or sedge, among rushes in the water or on the margin, and fre- 
quently contains as many as ten eggs. The young are beautiful 
little creatures, clothed in jet-black down, with heads of a bright 
orange-scarlet, varied with purplish-blue. This brilliant colouring 
is soon lost, and they assume the sooty-black plumage which is 
worn for the rest of their lives; a characteristic of the adult is a 
bare white patch or callosity on the forehead. The cool is about 
I 1 8 in. in length, and sometimes more than 2 lb. in weight. Though 
I its wings appear to be short and it seems to rise with difficulty 
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from the water, it is capable of iong-sustaineci and rapid flight. It 
swims buoyantly, and dives with ease. When wounded it is said to 
clutch the weeds at the bottom. It is not often found on dry 
land. The feet of the coot are remarkable, the toes being fringed 
by a lobed membrane, to facilitate swimming and walking over 
the ooze. 

The coot is found throughout the palaearctic region and in 
most other parts of the world is represented by nearly allied 
species, having almost the same habits. An African species (F. 
crisfafa) is distinguished by two red knobs on its forehead. The 
Australian and North American species (F. australis and F. 
americana ) closely resemble the English bird ; in South America 
half a dozen species are found, one (F. giganiea) being of consid- 
erable size. The remains of a large extinct species (F. newtoni) 
were discovered in Mauritius. 

COOTE, SIR EYRE (1726-17S3), British soldier, the son 
of a clergyman, was born near Limerick, and entered the 27th 
regiment. He saw active service in the Jacobite rising of 1745, 
and some years later obtained a captaincy in the 39th regiment, 
which was the first British regiment sent to India. In 1756 a part 
of the regiment, then quartered at Madras, was sent forward to 
join Clive in his operations against Calcutta, and Coote was soon 
given the local rank of major. After the battle of Plassy he led 
a detachment in pursuit of the French for 400m. under extraor- 
dinary difficulties. His conduct won him the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and the command of the 84th regiment, newly-raised for 
Indian service. In Oct. 1759 Coote’s regiment arrived to take 
part in the decisive struggle between French and English in the 
Carnatic; in 1760 he led them in the decisive victory of Wandi- 
wash (Jan. 22). Coote loyally supported Monson in the siege and 
capture of Pondicherry, and soon afterwards (1761) was given 
the command of the East India Company’s forces in Bengal. In 
1762 he returned to England, receiving from the Company re- 
wards for his great services. In 1771 he was made a K.B. In 
1779 he returned to India as lieutenant-general commanding in 
chief. Following generally the policy of Warren Hastings, he 
nevertheless refused to take sides in the quarrels of the council, 
and made a firm stand in all matters affecting the forces. Hyder 
Ali's progress in southern India called him again into the field, 
but his difficulties were very great and it was not until June i, 
17S1, that the crushing and decisive defeat of Porto Novo struck 
the first hea\^ blow at Hyder’s schemes. The battle was won 
under most unfavourable conditions against odds of five to one, 
and is justly ranked as one of the greatest feats of the British 
in India. It was followed up by another hard-fought battle at 
Pollilur and by the rout of the Mysore troops at Sholingarh a 
month later. His last service was the arduous campaign of 1782. 
Sir Eyre Coote died at Madras on April 28, 1783. • 

COPAIBA or COPAIVA, an oleo-resin — sometimes termed 
a balsam — obtained from the trunk of the Copaifera Lansdorfii 
(family Leguminosae) and from other species of Copaifera in the 
West Indies and Amazon valley. It is a viscous transparent liquid, 
occasionally fluorescent and light yellow to pale golden in colour. 
The odour is aromatic and characteristic, the taste acrid and 
bitter. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in absolute alcohol, 
ether and oils. 

COPAXs a hard lustrous resin, varying in hue from an almost 
colourless transparent mass to a bright yellowish-brown, having 
a conchoidal fracture, and, when dissolved in alcohol, spirit of 
turpentine, or other suitable menstruum, forming a valuable 
varnish. Copal is obtained from a variety of sources; the term 
is vaguely used for resins which, though similar in physical prop- 
erties, differ in their constitution, and are altogether distinct as 
to their source. In Brazil and other South American countries, 
copal is obtained from Hymenaea Courharily and other species, 
while the dammar resins and the piney varnish of India are 
occasionally spoken of as copal. By far the most important from 
a commercial point of view is the Zanzibar or East African copal, 
yielded by Trachylobium Hormimnimnunir. The resin is found 
in two distinct conditions: (i) raw or recent (“jackass” copal); 
and (2) ripe or trqe copal. Tlie raw copal obtained direct from 
the trees, or found at their roots or near the surface of the 


ground, does not enter into European commerce. It is sent to 
India and China, where it is manufactured into a coarse varnish. 
The true or fossil copal is found embedded in the earth over a 
wide belt of the mainland coast of Zanzibar, on tracts where not 
a single tree is now visible. It is not found at a greater depth than 
4ft., and occurs in pieces varying from the size of small pebbles 
up to masses of several ounces in weight, and occasionally lumps 
weighing 4 or 51b. have been obtained. Kauri copal is found in 
New Zealand, which exports large quantities. It is derived from 
the Kauri pine (.Agathis australis), and like the East African 
copal is found in the earth often far from living trees of this pine. 

COPALITE or COPALINE, also termed ‘4'ossil resin” and 
“Highgate resin,” a naturally occurring organic substance found 
as irregular pieces of pale-yellow colour in the London clay at 
Highgate hill. It has a resinous aromatic odour when freshly 
broken, volatilizes at a moderate temperature, and burns readily 
with a yellow, smoky flame, leaving scarcely any ash. 

COPAL VARNISH: see Varnish. 

COPAN, a ruined city of Honduras, located near the Guate- 
malan border and on the Copan river, a tributary of the Motagua. 
The ancient city, buried under vegetation and alluvial deposits, 
is cut through by the river, so that the banks give a vertical sec- 
tion of centuries of life and building under the ancient Maya 
Indians. The ruins are named after a nearby modern town; this 
was captured by the Spaniards in 1530. 

COPARCENARY, in law, the descent of lands of inheri- 
tance from an ancestor to two or more persons possessing an 
equal title to them. It arose either by common law, as wdicrc an 
ancestor died intestate, leaving two or more females as bis co-heir- 
esses, who then took as coparceners or parceners; or, by particular 
custom, as in the case of gavelkind lands, which descemd to all 
males in equal degrees, or in default of males, to all the daughters 
equally. All such special forms of desccniL wcrt‘ abolished by the 
Law of Property Act 1922 and the Administration of Estates Act 
1925. 

The term “coparcenary” is not in use in the United Status, joint 
heirship being considered as tenancy in common. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP, a term used (often with the prefix 
“Labour” or “Industrial” added) to dcMiotc (i) the ideal that 
workers should enjoy full participatioii in the profits and ad- 
ministration of industry, and (2) a specialized Lypt^ of bu.siness 
organization (more or less embodying this ideal) introduced into 
the fabric of the existing economic order. 

As an ideal it has a history as old as that of ihv co-operative 
movement (see Co-Operation), and like the lattc:r it drew its 
inspiration in the second quarter of the roth century from a 
refusal to recognise that the divorce between productive labour 
and the ownership and control of capital was either just or in- 
evitable. During the period of the Chartist movement, John 
Stuart Mill was not alone among economists in setting great st.ore 
by co-partnership as a solvent of industrial discontent, and own 
as late as 1862 one finds him predicting that “the relation.ship of 
masters and workpeople will be gradually superseded by partner- 
ship in one of two forms: in some cases association of the 
labourers with the capitalist, in others, and perhap.s finally in 
all, association of labourers among themselves.” 

Already in the ’forties efforts to achieve co-partnership in the 
forms to which Mill refers had met with wide support. The first 
form was held in view by the advocates of the limited partnership, 
legalisation of which would, it was hoped, put capital, protected 
by limited liability, at the disposal of the capital-less worker. 
The second form found expression in the starting of numerous 
societies for co-operative production. In neither of thc.se direc- 
tions can it be said that the course of economic development 
since 1850 has confirmed the accuracy of Mill’s prediction. The 
introduction (1855-62) of the registered limited liability com- 
pany swamped the more modest proposal for the limited partner- 
ship. And though the reorganization of industry and trade on 
joint-stock lines has steadily developed (quite overshadowing 
even the ordinary partnership) that event has not in itself con- 
tributed much to bring about co-partnership between capital and 
labour. Only in one respect, and that indirectly, have the British 
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Companies Acts favoured employee membership of companies. As 
the result oi legislation, 1907-13, the restriction of the member- 
ship of private companies to 50 has been waived in the case of 
employee or ex-employee shareholders. 

Nor again were the high hopes placed by Robert Owen (q.v.). 
and later by the Christian Socialists, in the ‘‘self-governing work- 
shop” form of co-partnership destined to be realised. The English 
co-operative movement, while always ready to encourage em- 
ployee-membership, has won its main victories on the side of 
consumers’ control rather than of producers’ or of workers’ con- 
trol. The Scottish co-operative movement, however, has had 
notable success in giving the employee as such a joint share in 
control with the ordinary consumer-member. 

Closely connected though it was in the ’eighties with the co- 
operative movement and drawing part of its inspiration from the 
ideals of the Christian Socialists {see Christian Socialism), the 
organised movement has tended, especially in the present century, 
to develop on lines of its own and to put forward on behalf of 
labour claims more moderate than those advocated, for example, 
by the Guild Socialists (see Guild Socialism). These claims as 
formulated by the Industrial Co-partnership Association (the 
present title of the propagandist body founded in 1SS4) are that 
all workers ‘‘shall share to some extent in the profits, capital, and 
control of the business in which they are employed.” By share 
in profits is meant an arrangement whereby as a matter of fixed 
rules the worker is entitled to receive, in addition to the standard 
wages of the trade, some share in the final profit (if any) of the 
business. By share in capital is meant the accumulation by the 
worker of his share of profit, or part thereof, in the capital of 
the business. Share in control is to be acquired in one or both 
of two ways: 

(a) by acquiring share capital, and thus gaining the ordinary 
rights and responsibilities of a shareholder. 

(b) by the formation of a co-partnership committee of workers 
having a voice in the internal management. 

It is o))vious that even these fairly precise definitions leave 
considera])le latitude in the planning of individual schemes, while 
the extent to which the ideal of co-partnership is in any case 
realizable depends not only on the amount of the share (in net 
profits, capital and control) to which the employees of an under- 
taking are to become entitled but also on the kind of share con- 
templated under each head. 

Workers and Profit-Sharing. — On account of this element 
of uncertainty the annual statistics of the Ministry of Labour 
on “Profit-sharing and Labour Co-partnership” do not furnish a 
complete guide either to the success which co-partnership has 
already won or to the role which it is likely to play in the future. 
The latest official figures show that at the end of 1926 there were 
in Great Britain 280 schemes (the survivors of 554 launched 
during the past 50 years), one-half dating after the World 
War. These schemes were operated by 274 firms, employing 
400,000 people of whom approximately one-half were eligible to 
participate in the benefits conferred. But at least 50% of these 
existing schemes contemplate nothing more than a distribution 
of part of the net profits in cash (see Profit-Sharing). On the 
other hand, the official figures arc far from being comprehensive — 
(i) as regards capital ownership by employees, (2) as regards 
schemes which provide for their participation in internal manage- 
ment. Under the former head the Committee on Industry and 
Trade had to record (in 1926) that “no information is available 
as to the extent to which employees own capital at the present 
time in the undertakings by which they are employed.” But 
there is little doubt that the amount (e.g., in certain sections of 
the cotton industry) must be large. Under the latter head must 
be reckoned the extensive movement (stimulated by the Whitley 
Report) in favour of setting up joint works councils represent- 
ing the management and the workpeople employed in a particular 
establishment. In some industries provision for joint consultation 
has been organised nationally as well as locally, and a tendency 
is observable — e.g,f among railway companies — ^to use the ma- 
chinery for administrative purposes. Whitleyism, though it does 
not approach co-partnership from the profit-sharing angle, has 
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yet contributed much towards the rationalisation of industry on 
co-partnership lines by insisting that collective bargaining is not 
the only matter in which joint consultation between employer 
and employee is desirable. 

Apart from these two developments there is little doubt that 
profit-sharing has up to the present been the basis of most of the 
experiments in co-partnership in Great Britain. Three types may 
be distinguished: (i) that in which either a specified proportion 
of the net profits or a bonus rising or falling with the rate of 
dividend is divisible among the employees; (2) that in which the 
bonus or part of it must be left with the firm either on deposit 
or in the form of special “co-partnership shares” to earn interest 
varying with the rate of dividend; (3) that in w’hich the profit 
is given indirectly through the offer of share or stock purchase 
facilities not available to the outside public or to non-employee 
shareholders. These facilities may take the form of opportunity 
to purchase by small instalments (a full dividend being payable 
before the last instalment is due), opportunity to buy shares 
below the current price offered, or a right to receive an extra 
bonus on dividend. In any case the arrangement does not, like 
the second type, involve the creation of a special, new class of 
share. 

Practical British Schemes. — ^This third type of scheme comes 
nearest to satisfying the three conditions laid down by the I.C.A. 
It is, however, a type better suited for adoption by the large 
public company than by the small concern whose shares do not 
command a ready market. In the gas industry, where in combina- 
tion with direct profit-sharing it has stood the test of years, 44 
English gas companies (60% of the total number) have adopted 
with slight variations the scheme originally launched by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company in 1889. This scheme, under which 
the employees have, since 1894, been given the opportunity of 
investing in the company’s ordinary stock and, since 1S96, of 
appointing their own directors to the board, was made statutory 
in 1920 on the basis of a division of profits (after payment of 
standard dividends) among consumers, shareholders, and em- 
ployees in the proportions of three-fourths, one-eighth, and one- 
eighth respectively. 

Although the economic conditions in the gas industry (standard- 
ized product, local monopoly, statutory limitation of dividend) 
are no doubt favourable to co-partnership, the fact remains that 
in Great Britain, as in America, employee stock or share owner- 
ship has received recently marked encouragement by some of 
the larger British companies, more often than not in connection 
with schemes to give employees security of tenure and a direct 
voice in the control of the conditions under which they work. 
Viewed as an integral part of these larger administrative changes 
the co-partnership scheme of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
one of the largest British combines with a pay-roll of over 40,000, 
is of special interest. Under this scheme facilities are given to all 
employees to purchase ordinary shares in the company at 2 s. 6d. 
below the mean market price, while employees earning less than 
£200 p.a. are entitled to a bonus of one free share for every 
four shares purchased. It is also provided that the payment of all 
instalments outstanding on his shares are cancelled by the death 
of the employee-holder. The objection often urged against a 
scheme of this type, that it is unwise to encourage people of small 
means to invest tljeir savings in the industry in which they are 
employed, can hardly be sustained in regard to a company con- 
trolling the production of necessaries under conditions of virtual 
monopoly. 

Another interesting variety of scheme (which avoids this par- 
ticular objection without entailing the issue of shares carrying 
restricted rights of ownership) is that of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company Ltd. Under this scheme the employees 
collectively are entitled to take their share of the surplus profits 
either in cash or in shares in the company. 

Of schemes in general it may be said that wherever the em- 
ployers or directors show (as in the case of the two schemes just 
mentioned) a sincere desire to adopt co-partnership in a form and 
for objects which are acceptable to organized labour outside as 
well as inside their particular businesses the prospects of success- 
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ful working will be fair. Much, too, depends upon the possibility 
(of which there are many signs) that the traditionally lukewarm 
attitude of Labour towards co-partnership may change to one of 
acceptance w'hen it is realized that co-partnership (in the broad 
sense of the term) is an essential ingredient in the scientific 
rationalisation of industry. 

Movement outside Great Britain, — In the United States, 
as a recent investigation by Princeton university shows, the “ac- 
quisition by employees of stock in the companies they work for 
has reached the proportions of a comprehensive movement.” 
Though there is no doubt that this movement, fostered by instal- 
ment-purchase arrangements, has stimulated a similar develop- 
ment in other countries it is difficult to say whether co-partnership 
is likely to result from it as a permanent factor in the organization 
of American industries. It must be borne in mind that a large and 
increasing proportion of stock issued by American corporations 
is of the non-voting variety, that economic conditions have in 
themselves for many years past been favourable to investors, 
and that the investment capacity of the average American em- 
ployee has been considerably greater than the employee in any 
other part of the world. He has had both the capacity and the 
opportunity to invest. Even then, of the total stock, the amount 
held by employee-investors is only something like 2 per cent. 

In New Zealand an act known as the Companies Empowering 
act was passed in 1924 which enables any company registered 
under the general company laws to issue labour shares to its 
employees, these shares to be of no-par value and not to form 
part of the share capital. Voting rights, however, as well as rights 
to a share in the profits are to attach to these “shares” according 
to the regulations made by the company. 

In France a somewhat similar arrangement was authorized by 
an act in 1917 for Societes Anonymes that choose to adopt it. 
Under this act, however, the “labour shares” (actions de travail) 
become the collective property of the employees organized in a 
“Societe commerciale co-operative de main d’oeuvre” with voting 
powers at the company’s meetings. {See Profit-Sh.a.ring.) 

Bibliogr-aphy. — Ministry of Labour Report on Profit Sharing and 
Labour Co-partnership in the U.K. (Cmd. 544) (1920), also Annual 
Reports ditto in the Ministry of Labour Gazette; Report of Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade (Survey of Industrial Relations, 1926) ; 
“Co-partnership” quarterly journal of the Industrial Co-partnership 
Association; Carpenter, Industrial Co-partnership (1921); E. Walls, 
Progressive Co-partnership (1921) ; Foerster and Dietel, “Employee 
Stock Ownership in the United States” (the Princeton University 
Report, 1927). (A. L. D.) 

COPE, EDWARD MEREDITH (1818-1873), English 
classical scholar, was born in Birmingham on July 28 1818, and 
died on Aug. 5 1S73. He was a sound scholar, with perhaps a 
tendency to over-minuteness. He was the author of An Introduc- 
tion to AristotWs Rhetoric (1867), a standard work; The 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, with a commentary, revised and edited by 
J. E. Sandys (1877); translations of Plato’s Gorgias (2nd ed., 
1884) and Phaedo (revised by H. Jackson, 1875). 

The chief authority for the facts of Cope’s life is the memoir 
prefixed to vol. i. of his edition of The Rhetoric of Aristotle. 

COPE [Med. Lat. cappa], a liturgical vestment of the West- 
ern Church. The word “cope,” now confi.ned to this sense, was 
in its origin identical with “cape” and “cap,” and was used until 
comparatively modern times also for an outdoor cloak, whether 
worn by clergy or laity. This, indeed, was its original meaning, 
the cappa having been an outer garment common to men and 
women whether clerical or lay. The word pluviale (rain-cloak), 
which the cope bears in the Roman Catholic Church, is exactly 
parallel so far as change of meaning is concerned. In both 
words the etymology reveals the origin of the vestment, which 
is but a glorified survival of a garment worn by all and sundry in 
ordinary life. When spread out the cope forms an almost com- 
plete semicircle. Along the straight edge there is usually a broad 
band, and at the neck is attached the “hood” (in Latin, the 
clypeus or shield) ; i.e., a shield-shaped piece of stuff which hangs 
down over the back. The vestment is secured in front by a broad 
tab sewn on to one side and fastening to the other with hooks, 
sometimes also by a brooch (called the morse, Lat. morsus). 


The cope thus preserves the essential shape of its secular 
original, and even the hood, though now a mere ornamental 
appendage, is a survival of an actual hood. The evolution of 
this latter into its present form was gradual; first the hood became 
too small for use, then it was transformed into a small triangular 
piece of stuff (13th century), which in its turn grew (14th and 
15th centuries) into the shape of a shield, and this again, losing 
its pointed tip in the 17th century, expanded in the iSth into a 
flap which was sometimes enlarged so as to cover the whole back 
down to the waist. In its general effect, however, a cope no 
longer suggests a “waterproof.” It is sometimes elaborately 
embroidered all over; more usually it is of some rich material, 
with the borders in front and the hood embroidered, while the 
morse has given occasion for some of the most beautilul examples 
of the goldsmith’s and jeweller’s craft. 

The use of the cope as a liturgical vestment can be traced to 
the end of the Sth century. Before this the so-called cappa 
choralis, a black, bell-shaped, hooded vestment with no liturgical 
significance, had been worn by the secular and regular clergy at 
choir services, processions, etc. This was in its origin identical 
with the chasuble, and if, as Father Braun seems to prove, the 
cope developed out of this, cope and chasuble have a common 
source. In the loth century, partly under the influence of the 
splendour-loving community of Cluny, the use of the cope be- 
came widespread; in the nth century it was universally worn, 
though the rules for its ritual use had not yet been fixed. It was 
at this time, however, par excellence the vestment proper to the 
cantors, choirmaster, and singers. 

By the beginning of the 13th century the liturgical use of the 
cope had become finally fixed. The substitution of the cope 
for the chasuble in many of the functions for which the latter 
had been formerly used was primarily due to the comparative 
convenience of a vestment opened at the front, and so leaving 
the arms free. A natural conservatism preserved the chasuble (q.v.) 
as the vestment proper to the celebration of Mas.s; but the cope 
took its place in lesser functions; Le., the censing of the altar dur- 
ing the Magnificat and at matins (whence the German name 
Rauchmantel, smoke-mantel), processions, solemn consecrations, 
and as the dress of bishops attending synods. It is clear from this 
that the cope, though a liturgical, was never a sacerdotal vest- 
ment. If it was worn by priests, it could also be worn by laymen, 
and it was never worn by priests in their sacerdotal, U\, their 
sacrificial, capacity. For this reason it was not rejected with the 
“Mass vestments” by the English Church at the Reformation, in 
spite of the fact that it was in no ecclesiastical sense “primitive.” 
A cope was worn by the prelate who consecrated Archbishop 
Parker, and by the “gentlemen” as well as the priests of (Jueen 
Elizabeth’s chapel; and, finally, by the 24th canon (of 1603) a 
“decent cope” was prescribed for the “principal minister” at the 
celebration of Holy Communion in cathedral churches as well as 
for the “gospeller and epistler.” Except at royal coronations, how- 
ever, the use of the cope, even in cathedrals, had practically ceased 
in England before the ritual revival of the 19th century restored 
its popularity. 

It will be convenient here to note other vestments that have 
developed out of the cappa. The cappa choralis has already been 
mentioned; it survived as a choir vestment that in winter took 
the place of the surplice, rochet (q.v.) or almuce (q.v.). 

The Cappa Magna. — From the hood of the cappa was devel- 
oped the almuce. At what date the cappa choralis developed into 
the cappa magna, a non-liturgical vestment peculiar to the pope, 
cardinals, bishops, and certain privileged prelates, is not known ; 
but mention of it is found as early as the X5th century. This 
vestment is a loose robe, with a large hood (lined with fur in 
winter and red silk in summer) and a long train, which is carried 
by a cleric called the caudatarms. Its colour varies with the 
hierarchical rank of the wearer. 

The Mozzetta. — ^Lastly, from the cappa is probably derived 
the mozzetta, a short cape with a miniature hood, fastened down 
the front with buttons. The name is derived from the Italian 
mozzare, to cut off, and points to its being an abbreviated cappa, 
as the episcopal “apron” is a shortened cassock. By the pope, 
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cardinals, bishops, and prelates, it is worn over the rochet, the 
colours varying as in the case of the cappa magna. 

See J. Braun, S.J., Die liturgische Gewandiing (1907) ; also the bibli- 
ography to the article Vestments. 

COPELAND, HENRY, an iSth century English cabinet- 
maker and furniture designer. The dates of his birth and death 
are unknown but he was still living in 1768. He appears to have 
been the first manufacturing cabinet-maker who published designs 
for furniture. A New Book of Oniamejits appeared in 1746, but 
a few of the plates are ail that are known to exist. Between 1752 
and 1769 several collections of designs were produced by Cope- 
land in conjunction with Matthias Lock; in one of them Copeland 
is described as of Cheapside. Some of the original drawings are 
in the library at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Cope- 
land was probably the originator of a peculiar type of chair- 
back, popular for a few years in the middle of the iSth century, 
consisting of a scries of interlaced circles. 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark (Danish Kj^ben- 
havu), on the east coast of the island of Zealand {Sjaelland) at 
the southern end of the Sound, in 55° 41' N., 12° 35' E. Pop. 
(1930) 617,069; including Frederiksborg and Gentofte, 771,168. 
The nucleus of the city is built on low-lying ground between 
the sea and a series of small freshwater lakes, known as St. Jur- 
gens SjzJ, Peblings S0 and Sortedams S^, a southern portion oc- 
cupying the northern part of the island of Amager. An excellent 
harbour is furnished by the natural channel between the two 
islands; and communication from one division to the other is 
afforded by two bridges — the Langebro and the Knippelsbro, which 
replaced the wooden drawbridge built by Christian IV. in 1620. 
The fertile island of Amager produces vegetables for the capital; 
it was peopled by a Dutch colony planted in 1516, and many 
peculiarities of dress and language are retained. The older city, 
including both the Zealand and Amager portions, was formerly 
surrounded by ramparts and moats; but boulevards and gardens 
now occupy the landward site of fortifications. Outside the lines 
of the original city (about 5 m. in circuit), there are extensive ' 
suburbs, especially on the Zealand side ( 0 sterbro, N52^rrebro and 
Vesterbro or 0 sters 0 gade, etc.) and Frederiksborg and Amagerbro 
to the south of Christ ianshavn. 

Copenhagen (i.a., Merchant’s Harbour, originally simply Havn, 
Latinized as llafnia), first mentioned in 1043, remained a mere 
fishing village until the 12th century, when Valdemar I. presented 
that part of the island to Axel Hvide, renowned in Danish history 
as Absalon {q,v,) bishop of Roskildc, and afterwards archbishop 
of Lund. In 1167 he erected a castle on the spot where the 
Chris tiansborg palace now stands, and the,building was called after 
him Axcl-huus. The settlement gradually became a great resort 
f or merchants, and thus acquired the name of Kaupmannahofnor 
Kj0bmannshavn corrupted to Kj0bcnhavn. In 1186, Bishop Ab- 
salon bestowed the castle and village, with the lands of Amager, 
on the see of Roskilde ; but the Danish kings became anxious to 
regain it, and in 1245 King Eric IV. drove out Bishop Niels 
Stigson. On the king’s death (X250), however, Bishop Jacob Er- 
landsen obtained the town, and, in 1254, gave to the burghers their 
first municipal privileges, confirmed by Pope Urban III. in 1286. 
Trade or craft gilds were expressly prohibited in the later charter 
of Bishop Johann Kvag (1294); and the distinctive character of 
the constitution of mediaeval Copenhagen consisted in the absence 
of the free gild system, and the right of any burgher to pursue a 
craft* under licence from the Vogt {advocatus) of the overlord. 
Later on, though gilds were established they were strictly sub- 
ordinate to the town authorities. Copenhagen was attacked by 
Liibeck in 1248, and by Prince Jaromir of Riigen in 1259. In 
1306 it repelled the Norwegians, but in 1362, and again in 1368, 
it was captured by the opponents of Valdemar Atterdag. In the 
following century a new enemy appeared in the Hanseatic league, 
which was jealous of its rivalry, but their invasion was frustrated 
by Queen Philippa. Various attempts were made to obtain the 
town from the see of Roskilde, as the most suitable for the royal 
residence; but it was not till 1443 that Copenhagen became the 
capital of the kingdom. From 1523 to 1524 it held out for Chris- 
tian II. against Frederick I., who captured it at length and 
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strengthened its defensive works; and it was only after a year’s 
siege that it yielded in 1536 to Christian III. From 165S to 1660 
it resisted Charles Gustavus of Sweden, and was rewarded by 
various privileges for its defence. In 1660 it gave its name to the 
treaty which concluded the Swedish war of Frederick III. In 1700 
it was bombarded by the united fleets of England, Holland and 
Sweden. In 1801 the Danish fleet was destroyed in the roadstead 
by the English and in 1807 the city was bombarded by the British 
when the university buildings and its principal church were 
destroyed. 

The area occupied by the inner city is known as Gammelsholm 
(old island). The main artery is the Gothersgade, running from 
Kongens Nytorv to the western boulevards, and separating a 
district of rectangular blocks to the north from one of irregular, 
narrow streets to the south. The Kongens Nytorv, the focus of 
the life of the city and the centre of road communications, is an 
irregular open space at the head of a narrow arm of the harbour 
(Nyhavn). The Palace of Charlottenborg (1672) on the east side, 
takes its name from Charlotte, the wife of Christian V., and was 
granted by Frederick V. to the Academy of Arts, which holds its 
annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture in the adjacent 
Kunstudstilling (18S3). On the south is the Royal theatre. Other 
buildings in Kongens Nytorv are the Foreign Office, several great 
commercial houses, the commercial bank and the Thotts Palais 
of c. 1685. The quays of the Nyhavn are lined with old gabled 
houses. 

From the south end of Kongens Nytorv, a street called Holmens 
Kanal winds past the National Bank to the Holmens Kirke, or 
church for the royal navy, originally erected as an anchor-smithy 
by Frederick II., but consecrated by Christian IV., with a chapel 
containing the tombs of the great admirals Niels Juel and Peder 
Tordenskjold, the wood-carving of the 17th century. The street 
then crosses a bridge on to the Slottsholm, an island divided from 
the mainland by a narrow arm of the harbour, occupied mainly 
by the Christiansborg, originally built (1731-1745) by Christian 
VI. Twice destroyed by fire, in 1794 and 1884, the royal palace 
was rebuilt after 1903 for use on occasions of state. Since 1918 
it has been occupied by parliament, the supreme court and the 
foreign office. The Thorvaldsen bronze statues which stood over 
the portal of the palace before the fire, and the palace chapel, 
adorned with works by Thorvaldsen and Bissen, were saved from 
the fire. 

The exchange (B0rsen), on the quay to the east, is an ornate 
gabled building erected in 1619-1640, surmounted by a remark- 
able spire. To the south is the arsenal (T^jhus) with a collection 
of ancient armour. The Thorvaldsen museum (1839-1848) has 
an open court, containing the artist’s tomb. Most of the original 
works of the famous sculptor are housed here. 

On the mainland, immediately west of the Slottsholm, is the 
Prinsens Palais, once the residence of Christian V. and Frederick 
VI. when crown princes, containing the national museum. This 
consists of six sections, the prehistoric collections, the Danish 
historical and Folk museums, the ethnographical and the numis- 
matic collections and the collection of classical antiquities. It 
was founded in 1807 by Professor Nyerup, and extended between 
1815 and 1885 by C. J. Thomsen and J. J. A. Worsaae. The pre- 
historic Danish finds, in particular those of the Bronze Age, con- 
stitute one of the most remarkable collections in existence. From 
this point the Raadhusgade leads north-west to the combined 
Nytorv-og-Gammeltorv, where is the old town hall {Raadhm^ 
1815), and continues as the NjzJrregade, to the Vor Frue Kirke 
(Church of Our Lady), the cathedral church of Copenhagen. This 
church, on a 12th century site, was almost completely rebuilt after 
the bombardment of 1807. The fagade is surmounted by a group 
of 16 figures, one of Thorvaldsen’s masterpieces, representing John 
the Baptist preaching. 

Immediately north of Vor Frue Kirke is the university, the 
only university in Denmark, founded by Christian I. in 1479, 
though its existing constitution dates from 1788. The building 
dates from 1836. There are over 4,000 students. In connection 
with the university are the observatory, the surgical academy in 
Bredgade, founded in 1786, and the botanic garden. The uni-* 
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versity library, incorporated in 1S67 with the Classen library, 
collected by the famous merchants of that name, contains about 
430,000 volumes, besides some i So, 000 theses. Rash’s famous 
Persian manuscripts and the Arnamagnaean collection of old 
Norse-Icelandic documents are housed here. It shares with the 
royal library the right of receiving a copy of every book published 
in Denmark. Adjacent is St. Peter’s church, built in a quasi-Gothic 
style, with a spire 256 ft. high, and appropriated since 1585 as a 
parish church for the German residents in the city. A short dis- 
tance along the Kr>"stalgade is Trinity church. Its round tower 
(in ft.), considered to be unique in Europe, was formerly used 
as an observatory. It is ascended by a broad incKned spiral way, 
up which Peter the Great is said to have driven in a carriage and 
four. The Hpibro-plads has an equestrian statue of Bishop Absa- 
lon. The quarter north-east of Kongens Nytorv and Gothersgaden 
extending to the strong moated citadel (1662—65) w’hich guards the 
harbour on the north-east, includes the palaces of Amalienborg, 
the castle and gardens of Rosenborg, etc. The Frederikskirke or 
Marble church was begun in the reign of Frederick V. (1749), but 
was left unfinished, until 1S74, when it was purchased by a wealthy 
banker, M. Tietgen, who added the conspicuous dome. The four 
palaces, of uniform design, encircling the neighbouring Amalien- 
borg-plads, became, on the destruction of Christiansborg in i794, 
the residence of the king and court till 1S48. One of the four is 
inhabited by the king, the second and third by the crown prince 
and other members of the royal family, while the fourth is occu- 
pied by the coronation and state rooms. 

South-west from the citadel extends a line of gardens on the site 
of former landward fortifications, skirted on the inner side by 
three wide boulevards, 0 stervold, N^i^revold and Vestervold Gade. 
The botanical gardens (1S74) contains an observatory with a 
statue of Tycho Brahe. On the inner side of Ostervold Gade is 
Rosenborg Park, with the palace of Rosenborg (1608-1617), an 
irregular building in Gothic style, with a high pointed roof, flanked 
by four unequal towers. It contains a museum, including fine 
collections of Venetian glass and oriental tapestry, the famous 
silver drinking-horn of Oldenburg (1474) and the crown jewels. 
Noteworthy among modern buildings is the Renaissance town hall 
(1901) with a tower at the eastern angle. Here is also the museum 
of industrial art, and the Ny-Carlsberg Glyptotek, with its collec- 
tion of sculpture, is on this boulevard, which skirts the Tivoli 
pleasure garden. 

The western (residential) quarter contains the park of Fred- 
eriksborg, with its palace erected under Frederick IV. (d. 1730) 
used as a military school. The park contains a zoological garden 
and is continued south in the Sj^ndermarken. The quarter of 
Christianshavn skirts the harbour to the south, and lies within 
the fortifications. It contains the Vor Frelsers Kirke (Church of 
Our Saviour) dedicated in 1696, with a curious steeple 282 ft. high. 

The railway along the coast northward passes the seaside resorts 
of Klampenborg (6 m.) and Skodsborg (10 m.). Near Klampen- 
borg is the Dyrehave (Deer park) or Skoven (the forest), a 
beautiful forest of beeches. The Zealand Northern railway passes 
Lyngby, on the lake of the same name, and Hiller^d (21 m.), a 
considerable town close to the palace of Frederiksborg, erected 
in 1602-1620 by Christian IV., embodying two towers of an 
earlier building, and partly occupying islands in a smaE lake. It 
was restored as a national historical museum after a fire in 1859. 
The palace church is an interesting medley of Gothic and Renais- 
sance detail. 

The city is the centre of several important learned societies 
including the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
founded in 1742, for the advancement of mathematics, astronomy, 
natural philosophy, etc., by the publication of scientific works, and 
by the endowment of research; and the Royal Antiquarian Society 
(1825) for diffusing a knowledge of Northern and Icelandic 
archaeology. The Academy of Arts was founded by Frederick V. 
in 1754. The Carlsberg foundation, established in 1876 by Cap- 
tain J. C. Jacobsen, promotes research and publication and sup- 
ports the Frederiksborg museum. Among educational institutions, 
other than the university, may be mentioned the veterinary and 
agricultural college, established in 1773 and adopted by the state 


in 1776. Technical instruction is provided by the technological 
institute (1908), which had about 5,000 students in 1926. A high 
school of commerce was founded in Copenhagen in 1924, 

Churches other than Lutheran include the Reformed church, 
founded in 16S8, and rebuilt in 1731, the Catholic church of St. 
Ansgarius, consecrated in 1S4-) 3-od the Jewish synagogue in 
Krystalgade, which dates from 1853. Of the monastic buildings of 
mediaeval Copenhagen traces are preserved in the present nomen- 
clature of the streets. The Franciscan establishment gi\'es its name 
to the Graabrddretorv or Grey Friars’ market; and St. Clara's 
Monastery, the largest of all, w^hich was founded by Queen Chris- 
tina, is still commemorated by the Elareboder or Clara buildings, 
near the present postoffice. The Duebrodre Kloster occupied the 
site of the hospital of the Holy Ghost. 

Copenhagen is by far the most important commercial town in 
Denmark. Most of the foreign trade passes through the capital, 
while its transit trade is considerable. It is further the head- 
quarters of nearly all the steamship and motorship owners of 
Denmark. The harbour is mainly comprised in the narrow strait 
between the outer Sound and its inlet the Kalvcbod or Kallebo 
Strand. The trading capabilities were aided by the construction 
in 1S94 of the Frihavn (free port) at the northern extremity of the 
town, well supplied with warehouses by the joint stock company 
under which it is worked. The area of the free port is 92 acres; 
of the customs port, 940 acres. Within the limits of the piers the 
harbour has total water area of 4,380 acres. The free port has 
contributed largely tpwards the position of Denmark as an em- 
porium of Baltic trade. Ships numbering 15,300, totalling 5,000,- 
000 net register tonnage, arrived at Copenhagen in igj6. Den- 
mark’s neutrality in the war of 1914-18 brought about a great 
increase of trade and general prosperity. Since 19x7, how'cver, 
unemployment has been serious in the capital. Copenhagen is not 
an industrial town ; the manufactures carried on are those typical 
of a large town. Special mention should be made, however, of 
metal working (ship and machine construction) and of the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory, which employs about 1,000 
hands and is celebrated for models of Thorvaldsen’s works in 
biscuit china. Several industrial plants have been (\stablishcd 
within the area of the free port for the purpose of working up 
imported materials duty free. 

See O. Nielsen, K^benhavns Histone og Beskrhehe (Copt*iihagcn, 
1877-1892) ; C. Bruun and P. Munch, K^benhavtu, Skrildring of (lets 
Historie, etc. {ibid, 1887-1901) ; Bering-Lusberg, i0f^benhav}i / gamle 
Dage {ibid. 1S9S, seq.). (X.) 

The Battle of Copenhagen. — ^Thc sending of a British Fleet 
to the Baltic Sea in 1801 was the outcome of the formation 
of an Armed Neutrality, consisting of Russia, Prussia, Denmark 
and Sweden, backed by France, to resist the British claim to 
right of search. The fleet included eighteen ships of the line, and 
was commanded by Sir Hyde Parker who was fortunate enough 
to have Nelson as his Second-in-Command, The naval forcc.s 
at the disposal of the Neutrality Powers were, on paper, con.si<ler- 
able, but they were scattered in various ports, and no ai)parcTit 
effort was made to concentrate them. Indeed, many of the Rus.siriii 
ships were frozen in at Reval. 

The British force was at the entrance to the Sound on March 
2ist. Here they heard that Denmark refused to come to any 
agreement and was putting Copenhagen into a state of 
Nelson was in favour of immediately tackling Russia, which he 
rightly regarded as leader of the Armed Neutrally, but Parker 
declined to do this until Copenhagen had been reduced; neither 
would he approach that city by way of the Great Belt which would 
have enabled them to attack it from the South and also have cut 
off Denmark from Russian help. After long delay the fleet entered 
the Sound where they were at once engaged by the guns of Kron- 
borg Castle. The Danish shot, however, fell short and the Swedes 
made no effort to second their attempts. Thus the British passed 
through successfully and in the afternoon of March 30th brought 
up under the lee of Hven Island, whence they began reconnoitring 
the approaches to Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen lies on the islands of Zealand and Amag; the 
channel between them forms the harbour which was protected 
by the guns of the citadel, of the Trekroner forts situated on 
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islands at the harbour mouth, and by several large ships placed 
at the entrance. The remainder of the Danish ships, eighteen in 
number and of various types, were anchored along the sea-front 
of Amag Island, in a line stretching south from the Trekroner 
forts. They were on the edge of the shoals in front of the island I 
and thus their position could not be turned, and it appeared to ! 
the Danes that any enemy attacking from the North — the situation 
of the British Fleet — must pass the Trekroner to reach the line 
of battle. Parker thought hkewise, but Nelson’s unerring eye 
had already discovered the weakness in the Danish position. East 
of Amag lies the Island of Saltholm; between them are two 
navigable passages, bisected by a shoal — the Middle Ground, i 
Along the westernmost edge of the Western Passage — ^the King s 
Deep — ^lay the Danish Fleet. On the other side of the Middle 
Ground lay the other passage — the Outer Deep. Nelson saw 
that, could he find that passage, he would be able to round the 
Middle Ground and approach the Danish force from the South, 
unhampered by the Trekroner. He offered to make the attempt 
with half the fleet. Parker, accepting, gave him ten sail of the line, 
two fifties and all the smaller vessels. 

Throughout the night of March sist-April ist soundings were 
taken, and in the morning orf April ist the whole fleet proceeded 
to the Northern end of the Middle Ground and from there 
Nelson’s squadron successfully navigated the Outer Deep. During 
the night the wind, to Nelson’s delight, changed to South and in 
the morning the signal was made to weather the shoal into the 
King’s Deep. Nelson had ordered that his leading ship should 
anchor opposite the fifth Danish vessel and that each successive 
ship, passing on the disengaged side of those already at grips, 
shouicl take her place ahead. The leading Danish vessels he hoped 
to destroy by the continuous fire of the English as they passed in 
succession. The “Agamemnon” failed to weather the shoal, and 
the “Bcllona” and “Russell” went ashore in the King’s Deep. 
This seriously depleted Nelson’s force and compelled him to 
engage the Trekroner wdth only the light craft. The remainder 
were soon engtiged in a stubbornly-contested action. At one o’clock 
Parker signalled to Nelson to withdraw, but the latter, putting 
his telescope lo bis blind eye, declined to obey. Anyhow with- 
drawal by the way they had come was impossible and by the 
Trekroner risky. An hour later the Danish fire slackened and 
Nelson tried lo take possession of such Danish vessels as had 
struck, but the Danes, contrary to the usage of war, fired upon 

him as he did so. They agreed, 
however, to an armistice. Nelson 
collected his prizes and withdrew. 
AH but three of the Danish ships 
had been taken or sunk. 

Denmark eventually agreed to 
abandon the Neutrality for four- 
teen weeks, but the death of the 
Czar before Nelson reached Rus- 
sia, and a consequent change in 
Russian policy, brought about its 
complete collapse. 

See R. Southey, Life of Nelson, 
edited by G. A. R. Callender (1922) 
(Bibl.). (G.A.R. C; J.G. B.) 

COPEPODA, one of the sub- 
classes of the Crustacea {q.vf), 
the members of which, for the 
most part of microscopic size, are 
abundant in the sea and in fresh 
waters. They form one of the 
most important constituents of 
the plankton and it would be 
difficult to find a sample taken 
with the tow-net in any part of 
the world which would not contain some representatives of the 
group. The bottom-living species, which have been less studied, 
are not so numerous as individuals but probably much more 
numerous as species than the pelagic forms. A large number are 
parasitic on other aquatic animals of all classes and these exhibit 
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Fig. 1. — CYCLOPS vulgaris 
F emato, carrying a pair of ego mat 


a wide range of modifications in structure and life-history. 

The typical free-swimming Copepoda have usually a some- 
what pear-shaped body, divided into somites and narrowing behind 
to end in a “caudal fork.” There is no distinct carapace, although 
one or two of the body-somites are coalesced with the head. 
There are four or five pairs of two-branched, oar-like, swimming 
feet. The unbranched antennules are generally large and many- 
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Fig. 2. — CALOCALANUS PAVO, A MARINE SPECIES, WHOSE FEATHERED 
HAIRS OF THE TAIL ARE BRILLIANTLY COLOURED 


jointed, the antennae smaller, sometimes two-branched, and both 
are used in swimming. The mandibles are often of very primi- 
tive structure, the biramous palp retaining the form, and to some 
extent the function of a two-branched swimming foot. The un- 
paired or “nauplius” eye is usually present but the paired eyes 
are not developed in the typical Copepoda. The eggs are usually 
carried by the female, cemented together in a pair of masses 
attached to the genital openings. The young are hatched, as a 
rule, in the nauplius stage and attain the adult form by the suc- 
cessive addition of somites and appendages without any very 
sudden change. The antennules, antennae and mandibles may re- 
tain in the adult, more nearly 
than they do in any other Crus- 
tacea, the form they have in the 
nauplius stage. 

Theparasitic habit has been ac- 
quired in the evolution of many 
unrelated families of Copepoda 
and the modifications of structure 
and of life-history to which it has 
led are correspondingly diversi- 
fied. In some parasites the power 
of swimming has been retained 
and the general form does not 
differ greatly from that of free- 
living species, the mouth-parts 
only becoming modified for suck- 
ing the juices of the host. In 
many other cases the male re- 
mains free-swimming and little 
modified while the adult female 
has a vermiform or distorted 
body and loses most of the ap- 
pendages. In others again the 
minute and degenerate male is 
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SCOTT “BRITISH PARASITIC COPEPODA” 

Fig. 3 .-— lernaea branchialis 
A parasite found on the gills of the attached, like a Secondary para* 

“o? ti:: body of the much 

head-region, which are buried In the larger female. In all caseS, ptOD- 
tissoes of the host, and below are the ably, the carlicst Stages are free- 
two masse, of tubolar egg-paclcet, while the adults may 

be sedentary parasites. In some, however, the life-history is more 
complicated. In the MonstrilUdae, the adults, after a temporary 
parasitic phase, regain their appendages and again become free- 
swimming. In the Lernacidae Uiere are in the female two para- 
sitic phases passed on two different species of fishes, with a 
temporary free-swimming phase intervening. 
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Many of the parasitic Copepoda are much larger than any of 
the free-living species. The largest are species of Pennella which 
are parasitic on whales, and sometimes exceed a foot in length. 

A small group of Crustacea parasitic on fish, the Branchiura 
or carp lice, are usually classed with the Copepoda although it 
is doubtful whether they have any close affinity with them. They 
have a broad, flat, oval body, somewhat resembling that of some 
Copepod fish-parasites from which, however, they differ con- 
spicuously in the possession of a pair of large compound eyes. 
On the under side of the head there is, in most of the species, a 
pair of suckers which are shown by their development to be 
modified maxillae. In front of the mouth is a sharp protrusible 
spine connected with what is believed to be a poison-gland. The 
species are found both in fresh waters and in the sea. 

Apart from the Branchiura, the classification of the Copepoda 
presents great difficulties. It is now known that the parasitic 
members of the group cannot be segregated in a single order but 
the details of their distribution among the free-living families 
have still to be worked out. In the system adopted by G. O. 
Sars seven orders are recognized : the Calanoida, almost exclusively 
planktonic, the Harpacticoida and Cyclopoida, for the most part 
bottom-living, and the Notodelphyoida, Monstrilloida, Caligoida 
and Lernaeoida, exclusively parasitic. (W. T. C.) 

COPERNICUS or KOPPERNIGK, NICOLAUS (1473- 
3^543)» Polish astronomer, was born on Feb. 19, 1473, at Thom 
in Prussian Poland, where his father, a native of Cracow, had 
settled as a wholesale trader. Nicolaus was virtually adopted 
by his uncle Lucas Watzelrode, later (in 1489) bishop of 
Ermeland. He studied mathematical science at the University 
of Cracow under Albert Brudzewski (1445-97), and incidentally 
acquired some skill in painting. At the age of 23 he repaired to 
Bologna, and there varied his studies of canon law by attending 
the astronomical lectures of Domenico Maria Novara (1454- 
1504). At Rome, in the Jubilee year 1500, he himself lectured 
with applause; but having been nominated in 1497 canon of 
the cathedral of Frauenburg, he recrossed the Alps in 1501 with 
the purpose of obtaining further leave of absence for the comple- 
tion of his academic career. Late in the same year, accordingly, 
he entered the medical school of Padua, w^here he remained until 
1505, having taken meanwhile a doctor’s degree in canon law at 
Ferrara on May 31, 1503, After his return to Poland he resided 
at the episcopal palace of Heilsberg as his uncle’s physician until 
the bishop’s death on March 29, 1512. He then retired to Frauen- 
burg, and vigorously attended to his capitular duties. He never 
took orders, but acted continually as the representative of the 
chapter under harassing conditions, administrative and political; 
he was besides commissary of the diocese of Ermeland; his medi- 
cal skill, always at the service of the poor, was frequently in 
demand by the rich; and he laid a scheme for the reform of the 
currency before the Diet ‘of Graudenz in 1522. Yet he found 
time, amid these multifarious occupations, to elaborate an en- 
tirely new system of astronomy, by the adoption of which man’s 
outlook on the universe was fundamentally changed. 

The main lines of his great work were laid down at Heilsberg; 
at Frauenburg, from 1513, he sought, with scanty instrumental 
means, to test by observation the truth of the views it embodied 
{see Astronomy: History), His dissatisfaction with Ptolemaic 
doctrines was of early date; and he returned from Italy, where 
so-called Pythagorean opinions were then freely discussed, in 
strong and irrevocable possession of the heliocentric theory. The 
treatise in which it was set forth, virtually finished in 1530, began 
to be known through the circulation in manuscript of a Commen- 
tariolus, or brief popular account of its purport, written by 
Copernicus in that year. Johann Albrecht Widmanstadt lectured 
upon it in Rome; Clement VIL approved, and Cardinal Schon- 
berg transmitted to the author a formal demand for full publica- 
tion. But his assent to this was only extracted from him in 1540 
by the importunities of his friends, especially of his enthusias- 
tic disciple George Joachim Rheticus (1514-76), who printed, 
in the Narratio prime (Danzig, 1540), a preliminary account of 
the Copernican theory, and simultaneously sent to the press at 
Nuremberg his master’s complete exposition of it in the treatise 


entitled De revolulionihus orhkwt coelestium (1543). But the 
first printed copy reached Frauenburg barely in time to be laid on 
the writer’s death-bed. Copernicus was seized with apoplexy and 
paralysis towards the close of 1542, and died on May 24, 1543, 
happily unconscious that the fine Epistle, in which he had dedi- 
cated his life’s work to Paul III., was marred of its effect by an 
anonymous preface, slipt in by Andreas Osiander, with a view 
to disarming prejudice by insisting upon the purely hypothetical 
character of the reasonings it introduced. The trigonometrical 
section of the book had been issued as a separate treatise (Wit- 
tenberg, 1542) under the care of Rheticus. The only work pub- 
lished by Copernicus on his own initiative was a Latin version 
of the Greek epistles of Theophylact (Cracow, 1509'). His 
treatise De monetae endendae ratione (1526) (first printed in 
1816), written by order of King Sigismund I., is an exposition of 
the principles on which it was proposed to reform the currency 
of the Prussian provinces of Poland. 

Bibliography.— Rheticus was the only contemporary biographer 
of Copernicus, and his narrative perished irretricvalily. Gassendi’s 
jejune Life (Paris, 1654) is thus the earliest extant of any note. It 
was supplemented, during the 19th century, by the various pui)Iica- 
tions of J. Sniadecki (Warsaw, 1S03-18) ; of J. H. W. Westphal, 
J. Czynski, M. Curtze, H. A. Wolynski, F. Hipler, and others, but 
their efforts were overshadowed by Dr. Leopold Prowe’s exhaustive 
Nicolaus Coppernievs (Berlin, 1S83-S4), embodying the outcome of 
researches indefatigably prosecuted for over 30 years. The first volume 
(in two parts) is a detailed biography of the great astronomer; the 
second includes some of his minor writings and correspondence, 
family records, and historical documents of local interest. The effects 
of his Italian sojourn 'upon the nascent ideas of Copernicus may be 
studied in Domenico Berti’s Copernico e le vicende del sistema Coper- 
Tucano in Italia (Roma, 1S76), and in G. V. Schiaparelli’s I Preenrsori 
del Copernico nelV antichitd (Milano, 1S73). A centenary edition of 
De revolulionihus orbium coelestium was issued at Thorn in 1873, and 
a German translation by C. L. Menzzer in 1879. (A. M. C.) 

COPIAPd, a city of northern Chile, capital of the province 
of Atacama, about 35m. from the coast on the Copiapo river. 
Pop. (1930), 10,747. The Caldera and Copiapo railway (built 
1848-51 and one of the first in South America) extends beyond 
Copiapd to the Chanarcillo mines (50m.) and other mining dis- 
tricts, Copiapo stands 1,400ft. above sca-lcvcl and has a mean 
temperature of about 67® in summer and 51® in winter. Its port, 
Caldera, 50m. distant by rail, is situated about 6m. N. of the 
mouth of the Copiapo river. Copiapo is perhaps the best built 
and most attractive of the desert region cities. The river brings 
down from the mountains enough water to supply the town and 
irrigate a considerable area in its vicinity. Beyond the small 
fertile valley in which it stands is the barren desert, on which 
rain rarely falls and which has no economic value apart from its 
minerals (especially saline compounds). Copiapo was settled 
about 1540 and took its name from the Copayapu Indians who 
occupied that region. It was primarily a military station and 
transport post on the road to Peru, but after the discovery of the 
rich silver deposits near Chanarcillo by Juan Godoy in 1832 it be- 
came an important mining centre. It has a good mining school and 
reduction works, and is the supply station for an extensive mining 
district. For many years the Famatina mines of Argentina received 
supplies from this point by way of the Come-Caballo pass. 

COPING, in architecture, a capping or covering for the top 
of a wall, to prevent the entrance of water. In those countries and 
times in which parapets are common, coping design becomes of 
great importance; especially in Gothic work, where copings arc 
usually of stone with a steeply sloped, and sometimes moulded, 
profile. Copings may. be made of stone, brick, tile, slate, mefal, 
wood or thatch and are usually sloped so as not to hold water, 
and projected beyond the face of the wall they cover in order 
to prevent the wall below from becoming saturated. 

COPLAND, ROBERT (fl. iSiS)> English printer and au- 
thor, IS sRid to have been a servant of William Caxton, and cer- 
tainly worked for Wynkyn de Worde. The first hook to which 
Ms name is affixed as a printer is The Bohe of Jmtices of Peace 
\^5^s)j 3,t the sign of the Rose Garland, in Fleet street, London. 
His best known works are The hye way to the Spyttell hous, a 
dialogue in verse between Copland and the porter of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital, containing much infonnation about the vag- 
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abends who found their way there; and Jyl of Brey^it fords Testa- 
7nent. He translated from the French the romances of Kynge 
Appolyne of Thyrc (W. de Worde, 1510), The History of Helyas 
Kiiyght of the Sivanne (W. de Worde, 1513) and The Life of 
Ipomydon {Hue of Rotela^ide), not dated. Among his other 
works is The Complaynte of them that ben too late maryed, an 
undated tract printed by W. de Worde. 

William Copland, the printer, supposed to have been his 
brother, published three editions of Howleglas, perhaps by Robert, 
which in any case represent the earliest English version of Till 
Eulenspicgel. 

BiBLTOGRAPTiy. — ^Thc Knyght of the Swanne was reprinted in Thom’s 
Early Prose Romances, vol. iii., and by the Grolier Club (1001) ; the 
Hye Way in W. C. Hazlitt’s Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
England, vol. iv. (i860). See further the “Forewords” to Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall’s reprint of Jyl of Breyntford (for private circulation, 
1871) and J. P. Collier, Bibliographical and Critical Account of the 
Rarest Books in the English Language, vol. i. p. 153 (1865). For 
the books issued from his press see Hand-Lists of English Printers 
(1301-50), printed for the Bibliographical Society in 1896. 

COPLESTON, EDWARD (1776-1S49), English bishop, 
was born on Feb. 2, 1776, at Offwcll in Devonshire, and died on 
Oct. 14, iS^g. He was elected to a tutorship at Oriel college in 
1797, and in 1800 was appointed vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. He 
was university professor of poetry (1802-12), dean of Oriel for 
some years, and succeeded to the provostship in 1814. The great 
prosperity of the college during the first quarter of the 19th 
century was partly due to Copleston. In 1826 he was appointed 
dean of Chester, and in the next year he whs consecrated bishop 
of Llandaff. 

Copleston’s best known writings are on economic subjects. He 
wrote Letters to the Rt, Hon. Robert Peel , . . on the per- 
7 iicious effects of a Variable Standard of Value, especially as it 
regards the condition of the Lower Orders and the Poor Laws 
(1819). In these two “letters’’ he did considerable service in 
drawing attention to the imperfect adaptation of wages and prices 
to currency depreciation. 

See W. J. Copleston, Memoir of E. Copleston, bishop of Llandaff 
(1853), with selections from his diary and correspondence; Morley, 
Reminiscences of Oriel College (1883). 

COPLEY, JOHN SINGLETON (1737-1815), English his- 
torical painter, was born of Irish parents at Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He was self-educated, and commenced his career as a 
portrait-painter in his native city. The germ of his reputation in 
England was a little picture of a boy and squirrel, exhibited at 
the Society of Arts in 1760. In 1774, after a successful career 
as a portrait painter in Boston, he went^to Rome, and thence in 
177s to England. In 1777 he was admitted associate of the Royal 
Academy; in 17 S3 he was made Academician on the exhibition 
of his most famous picture, the “Death of Chatham,” popular- 
ized immediately by Bartolozzi’s elaborate engraving; and in 
1790 he was commissioned to paint a portrait picture of the 
defence of Gibraltar. The “Death of Major Pierson,” in the 
National Gallery, also deserves mention. Copley’s powers appear 
to greatest advantage in his portraits. The Boston museum of 
fjne arts owns his portraits of Samuel Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, General Joseph Warren, Mrs. Warren and others. He was 
the father of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

See M. Badcock Amory, Life of Copley (Boston, 1872). 

COPPEE, FRANCOIS (1842-1908), French poet and 
novelist, was born in Paris on Jan. 12, 1842. After passing through 
the Lycee Saint-Louis he became a clerk in the ministry of war, 
and from 18 78 to 1884 was archivist to the Comedie Frangaise. 
Meanwhile he had made a reputation as a poet, and was admitted 
to the Academic Frangaise in 1884. Coppde became known as the 
pobte des humbles because he chose as subjects for Ms often ex- 
quisite verse the cares, loves and sorrows of the common people. 
The first of his many volumes of verse, Le Reliquaire, appeared in 
1867; his first play, Le Passant, in 1869, and his first prose story, 
line Idylle pendant le sihge, in 1875. plays include Severe 
Torelli (1883) and Pour la comonne (1895), the English transla- 
tion of wMch, by John Davidson, was produced in 1896. His 
stories, describing with real insight the lives of simple people, had 


a great vogue, especially after his reconversion to religion, and the 
publication of his La bonne Souffra^ice (189S) made him popular 
with the bieii pensants. After this he became a violent Nationalist, 
took a leading part against Dreyfus, and was one of the founders 
of the Ligue de la Patrie frangaise. He died on May 23, 1908. 

See M. de Lescure’s Frangois Coppee, I’homme, la vie, V oeuvre 
(1889) ; G. Druilhet, JJn Poete fran^ais (1902) ; (Gauthier- Ferrieres, 
Francois Coppee et son oeuvre (1908). 

COPPER, a metal which has been known to and used by the 
human race from the most remote periods. Its alloy with tin 
(bronze) was the first metallic compound in common use by man- 
kind, and so extensive and characteristic was its employment in 
prehistoric times that the epoch is known as the bronze age. By 
the Greeks and Romans both the metal and its alloys were indif- 
ferently known as and aes. As, according to Pliny, the 

Roman supply was chiefly drawn from Cyprus, it came to be 
termed aes cypriimi, which was gradually shortened to cyprium, 
and corrupted into ctipnmi, whence comes the English word cop- 
per, the French ciiivre and the German Kupfer. 

Copper is a brilliant metal (symbol Cu, atomic number 29, 
atomic weight 63-57) oi a peculiar red colour which assumes 
a pinkish or yellowish tinge on a freshly fractured surface of the 
pure metal, and is purplish when the metal contains cuprous 
oxide. Its specific gravity varies between 8*91 and 8-95, according 
to the treatment to which it may have been subjected; J. F, W. 
Hampe gives 8-945 (o°/4o) for perfectly pure, compact copper. 
Ordinary commercial copper is somewhat porous and has a specific 
gravity ranging from 8-4 to 8-9. It takes a brilliant polish, is in a 
high degree malleable and ductile, and in tenacity it only falls 
short of iron, exceeding in that quality both silver and gold. By 
different authorities its melting-point is stated at from 1,000° to 
1,200° C; C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville give 1,080-5°; P. De- 
jean gives 1,085° the freezing point. Its boiling point is vari- 
ously given as between 1,980° and 2,310° C. The molten metal is 
sea-green in colour, and at higher temperatures (in the electric arc) 
it vaporizes and burns with a green flame. G. W. A. Kahlbaum suc- 
ceeded in subliming the metal in a vacuum, and H. Moissan (1905) 
distilled it in the electric furnace. Molten copper absorbs carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen and sulphur dioxide; in addition, to all 
appearances, it decomposes hydrocarbons (methane, ethane) in 
absorbing the hydrogen. These occluded gases arc liberated 
when the copper cools, and so give rise to porous castings, 
unless special precautions are taken. The gases are also ex- 
pelled from the molten metal by lead, carbon dioxide or water 
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vapour. Its specific heat is 0-0899 at 0° C and 0-0942 at 100°; 
the coefficient of linear expansion per 1° C is 0-001869. In electric 
conductivity it stands next to silver; the conducting power of 
silver being equal to 100, that of perfectly pure copper is given 
by A. Matthiessen as 96-4 at 13° C. 

Copper is not affected by exposure in dry air, but in a moist 
atmosphere, containing carbonic acid, it becomes coated with a 
green basic carbonate (verdigris). When heated or rubbed it 
emits a peculiar disagreeable odour. Sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids have little or no action upon it at ordinary temperatures. 
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even when in a fine state of division; but on heating, copper sul- 
phate, cuprous sulphide and sulphur dioxide are formed in the 
first case, and cuprous chloride and hydrogen in the second. Con- 
centrated nitric acid has also very little action, but with the 
dilute acid a vigorous action ensues. The first products of this 
reaction are copper nitrate and nitric oxide, but, as the concentra- 
tion of the copper nitrate increases, nitrous oxide and, eventually, 
free nitrogen are liberated. Many colloidal solutions of copper 
have been obtained. A reddish-brown solution is obtained from 
solutions of copper chloride, stannous chloride and an alkaline 
tartrate. 

Occurrence: — Copper is widely distributed in nature, occurring 
in most soils, ferruginous mineral waters and ores. It has been 
discovered in seaweed; in the blood of certain Cephalopoda, and 
Ascidia as haemocyanin, a substance resembling the ferruginous 
haemoglobin, and of a species of Limuhis; in straw, hay, eggs, 
cheese, meat and other foodstuffs; in the liver and kidneys and, 
in traces, in the blood of man and other animals ; it has also been 
shown by A. H. Church to exist to the extent of 5-9% in turacin, 
the colouring-matter of the wing-feathers of the Turaco. 

Native copper, sometimes termed by miners malleable or virgin 
copper, occurs as a mineral having all the properties of the 
smelted metal. It crystallizes in the cubic system, but the crystals 
are often flattened, elongated, rounded or otherwise distorted. 
Usually the metal is arborescent, dendritic, Aliform, moss-like or 
laminar. Native copper is found in most copper-mines, usually 
in the upper workings, where the deposit has been exposed to 
atmospheric influences. The metal seems to have been reduced 
from solutions of its salts, and deposits may be formed around 
mine-timber or on iron objects. It is not infrequently found in 
serpentine and in basic eruptive rocks, where it occurs as veins 
and in amygdales. The largest known deposits are those in the 
Lake Superior region, near Keweenaw Point, Mich., where masses 
upwards of 400 tons in weight have been discovered. The metal 
was formerly w^orked by the Indians for implements and orna- 
ments. It occurs in a series of amygdaloidal dolerites or diabases, 
and in the associated sandstones and conglomerates. Native silver 
occurs with the copper, in some cases embedded in it, like crystals 
in a porphyry. The copper is also accompanied by epidote, cal- 
cite, prehnite, analcite and other zeolitic minerals. Pseudomorphs 
after calcite are known and also after aragonite, the latter being 
found at Corocoro, in Bolivia. 

Ores. — ^The principal ores of copper are the oxides cuprite and 
melaconite, the carbonates malachite and chessylite, the basic 
chloride atacamite, the silicate chrysocolla, the sulpliidp chalco- 
cite, chaicopyrite, erubescite and tetrahedrite. Cuprite 
occurs in most cupriferous mines, but never by itself in large 
quantities. Melaconite was formerly extensively worked in the 
Lake Superior region, and is abundant in some of the mines of 
Tennessee and the Mississippi valley. Malachite is a valuable 
ore containing about 56% of the metal; it is obtained in very 
large quantities from South Australia, Siberia and other localities. 
Frequently intermixed with the green malachite is the blue car- 
bonate chessylite or azurite (g.v.), an ore containing when pure 
55- i 6% of the metal. Atacamite (q.v.) occurs chiefly in Chile and 
Peru. Chrysocolla (q.v.) contains in the pure state 30% of the 
metal; it is an abundant ore in Chile, Wisconsin and Missouri. 
The sulphur compounds of copper are, however, the most valu- 
able from the economic point of view. Chalcocite, redruthite, 
copperglance or vitreous copper (CuaS) contains about 80% 
of copper. Copper pyrites, or chaicopyrite, contains 34-6% of 
copper when pure; but many of the ores, such as those worked 
specially by wet processes on account of the presence of a large 
proportion of iron sulphide, contain less than 5% of copper. 
Cornish ores are almost entirely pyritic; and indeed it is from 
such ores that by far the largest proportion of copper is extracted 
throughout the world. In Cornwall copper lodes usually run east 
and west. They occur both in the '‘killas^’ or clay-slate, and in 
the “growan'' or granite. Erubescite, bornite (q.v.), or horseflesh 
ore is much richer in copper than the ordinary psnrites, and con- 
tains 56 or 57% of copper. Tetrahedrite (g.u.), fahlore (fahl- 
,erz)> or.grey copper, contains from 30 to 48% of copper, with 


arsenic, antimony, iron and sometimes zinc, silver or mercury. 

Alloys. — Copper unites with almost all other metals, and a 
large number of its alloys are of importance in the arts. The 
principal alloys in which it forms a leading ingredient arc brass, 
bronze and German or nickel silver; under these several heads 
their respective applications and qualities will be found. 

COMPOUITDS 

Oxides. — Copper forms two definite oxides, cuprous oxide, 
Cu.O, and cupric oxide, CuO, both of which give rise to well- 
defined series of salts. The other less definite oxides, Cu ,0 and 
Cu, 0 , do not possess this property, as is also the case of the 
hyiated oxides, CU.O22H.O and CuAsH.O, describecl by M. 
Siewert. 

Cuprous oxide, Cu, 0 , occurring as the mineral cuprite (qv.), 
may be prepared artificially by heating copper wire to a while 
heat, and afterwards at a red heat, by the atmospheric oxidation 
of copper reduced in hydrogen, or by the slow oxiiiation of the 
metal under water. It is obtained as a fine red crystalline precip- 
itate by reducing an alkaline copper solution with sugar. In its 
finely divided form it is of a fine red colour. It colours glass a 
ruby-red. The property was known to the ancients and during 
the middle ages; it was then lost for several centuries, to be 
rediscovered in about 1S27. Cuprous o.xide is reduced by hy- 
drogen, carbon monoxide, charcoal or iron, to the metal; it 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming cuprous chloride, and in 
other mineral acids tp form cupric salts, with the separation of 
copper. It dissolves in ammonia, forming a colourle.ss solution 
which rapidly oxidizes and turns blue. A hydrated cuprous oxide, 
(4Cu«0, HoO), is obtained as a bright yellow powder from 
cuprous chloride and potash or soda. Cuprous salts are generally 
white, insoluble in water, and readily oxidized to cupric salts, but 
stable soluble cuprous salts, giving neutral aciueous solutions, are 
obtained by co-ordinating the cuprous radical with sul])hur con- 
taining agenda such as thiourea or ethylcnelhiocarbamick* (Mor- 
gan and Burstall, 192S). 

Cupric oxide, CuO, occurs as the mineral melaci'nite, and can 
be obtained as a hygroscopic black powder by the gentle igni- 
tion of copper nitrate, carbonate or hydroxide; also by hwating 
cuprous oxide. It o.xidizes carbon compounds to carbon fli- 
oxide and water, and therefore finds extensive application in 
analytical organic chemistry (g.u.). It is also employed to colour 
glass, to which it imparls a light green colour. C'upric hydnixido, 
Cu( 0H)2, is obtained as a greenish-blue ilocculent j>rocipitate by 
mixing cold solutions of potash and a cupric salt. 'Fhis precipitate 
always contains more or less potash, which cannot be. eiitindy 
removed by washing. A purer product is obtained by adiling 
ammonium chloride, filtering and washing with hot water. Both 
the oxide and hydroxide dissolve in ammonia to form a bi'autiful 

azure-blue solution (Schweizer’s 
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reagent), which dissolves cellu- 
lose, or perhaps holds it in sus- 
pension as water does starch; ac- 
cordingly, the solution rapi<lly 
perforates paper or calico {ace 
Silk, Aktificlal). The salts de- 
rived from cupric oxide are gen- 
erally white when anhydrous, 
but blue or green when hy- 
drated. 

Copper quadrantoxide, Cu*0,is 
an olive-green powder formed 
by mixing well-cooled solutions of copper sulphate and alkaline 
stannous chloride; the tritoxide, CuiO, is obtained when cupric 
oxide is heated to 1,500^-2,000'" C. Both are of doubtful com- 
position. Copper dioxide, CuOoHaO, is obtained as a yellowish- 
brown powder, by treating cupric hydrate with hydrogen per- 
oxide. When moist, it decomposes at about 6® C, but when dry 
at about 180® (L. Moser, 1907). 

Cuprous Hydfide.—Cuprous hydride, (CuH),,, was first ob- 
tained by A. Wurtz in 1844, who treated a solution of copper 
sulphate with h3rpophosphorous acid, at a temperature not exceed- 
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ing 70° C. According to E. J. Bartlett and W. H. Merrill, it 
decomposes when heated and gives cupric hydride, CuH.., which is 
a strong reducing agent. 

Halides. — Cuprous fluoride, CuF, is a ruby-red crystalline 
mass, formed by heating cuprous chloride in an atmosphere of 
hydrofluoric acid at i,ioo°-~i,2oo° C. It is soluble in boiling 
hydrochloric acid, but it is not reprecipitated by water, as is the 
case v/ith cuprous chloride. Cupric fluoride, CuFo, is obtained 
by dissolving cupric oxide in hydrofluoric acid. The hydrated 
form (CuP\, 2H20,5HF), is obtained as blue crystals, sparingly 
soluble in cold water. 

Cuprous chloride, CuCl or Cu.C!., was obtained by Robert 
Boyle by healing copper with mercuric chloride. It is also ob- ^ 
tained by burning the metal in chlorine, by heating copper and 
cupric oxide with hydrochloric acid, or copper and cupric chloride 
with hydrochloric acid. It dissolves in the excess of acid, and is 
precipitated as a white crystalline powder on the addition of 
water. It melts at below red heat to a brown mass, and its 
vapour density at both red and white heat corresponds to the ' 
formula CuwCb. Its solution in hydrochloric acid readily absorbs 
carbon monoxide and acetylene; hence it finds application in gas 
analysis. Its solution in ammonia absorbs acetylene, with the ' 
precipitation of red cuprous acetylide, Cu^Co, a very explosive 
compound. Cupric chloride, CuCb, is obtained by burning copper 
in an excess of chlorine, or by heating the hydrated chloride, ob- 
tained by dissolving the metal or cupric oxide in an excess of 
hydrochloric acid. It is a ycllowish-browti deliquescent powder, 
which rapidly forms the green hydrated salt CuCl2,2HjO on ex- 
posure. The oxychloride occurs in nature as the mineral ataca- 
mite [Cu { Cu(HO)8 Ijs’JCIo. It may be artificially prepared by 
healing salt with ammonium copper sulphate to 100®. “Bruns- 
wick green,” a light green pigment, is obtained from copper sul- 
phate and bleaching powder. 

Cuprous iodide, CuJ^, is obtained as a white powder by the 
direct union of its components or by mixing solutions of cuprous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid and potassium iodide; or, with liber- 
ation of iodine, by adding potassium iodide to a cupric salt. 
Cupric iodide is only known in combination, as in CuIa,4NH3,H20, 
which is obtained by exposing CuJa,4NH3 to moist air, or in 
combination with elhylenediaminc as LCu,2en,2H20]l2. 

Sulphides and Sulphate. — Cuprous sulphide, CuoS, occurs 
in nature as the mineral chalcocite (q.v.) or copper-glance, and 
may be obtained as a black brittle mass by the direct combination 
of its constituents. Cupric sulphide, CuS, occurs in nature as 
the mineral covellite. It may be prepared by heating cuprous 
sulphide with sulphur, or as a dark brown precipitate by treating 
a copper solution with sulphuretted hydrogen. A cuproso-cupric 
sulphite, CuoSOjjjCuSOajsHiO, is obtained by mixing solutions of 
cupric sulphate and acid sodium sulphite. 

Cupric sulphate or “blue vitriol,” CuSO*, one of the most im- 
portant sails of copper, occurs in cupriferous mine waters and 
as the minerals chalcanthite or cyanosite, CuS04-5H20, and 
boothite, CuSOr7HaO. Cupric sulphate is obtained commercially 
by the oxidation of sulphuretted copper ores, or by dissolving 
cupric oxide in dilute sulphuric acid. It was obtained in 1644 by 
Van Helmonl, who heated copper with sulphur and moistened 
the residue, and in 1648 by Glauber, who dissolved copper in 
strong sulphuric acid. It crystallizes with five molecules of water 
in large blue tridinic prisms. When heated to 100® C it loses four 
molecules of water and forms the bluish-white monohydrate, 
which, on further heating to 250^-260°, is converted into the 
white CuSOi. The anhydrous salt is very hygroscopic, and hence 
finds application as a desiccating agent. It also absorbs gaseous 
hydrochloric acid. Copper sulphate is readily soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol; it dissolves in hydrochloric acid with a 
considerable fall in temperature, cupric chloride being formed. 
The copper is readily replaced by iron, a knife-blade placed in an 
aqueous solution being covered immediately with a bright red 
deposit of copper. This was formerly regarded as a transmuta- 
tion of iron into copper. Copper sulphate finds application in 
calico printing and in the preparation of the pigment Scheele’s 
green. 


Carbonates, — Normal cupric carbonate, CuCOs, has only been 
obtained in the form of such complex salts as [CuCCOjrialK. 
(Reynolds, 1S9S) and (Morgan and 

Burstall, 1927), basic hydrated forms being formed when an 
alkaline carbonate is added to a cupric salt. Basic copper carbon- 
ates are of wide occurrence in the mineral kingdom, and consti- 
tute the valuable ores malachite, azurile and mountain or mineral 
green. Copper rust has the same composition as malachite; it 
results from the action of carbon dioxide and water on the metal. 
Basic copper carbonate is also the basis of the valuable blue to 
green pigments, verditer, Bremen blue and Bremen green. 

Other Compounds.— A copper nitride, CuaN, is obtained by 
heating precipitated cuprous oxide in ammonia gas (A. Guntz and 
H. Bassett, 1906). A maroon-coloured powder, of composition 
CuNOy, is formed when pure dry nitrogen dioxide is passed over 
finely-divided copper at 25^-30°. It decomposes when heated to 
90®; with water it gives nitric oxide and cupric nitrate and 
nitrite. Cupric nitrate, Cu(N03)2, is obtained by dissolving the 
metal or oxide in nitric acid. It forms dark blue prismatic crys- 
tals containing 3, 4 or 6 molecules of water according to the 
temperature of crystallization. 

Copper combines directly with phosphorus to form several 
compounds. The phosphide obtained by heating cupric phos- 
phate, Cu-HoPoOg, in hydrogen, when mixed with potassium and 
cuprous sulphides or levigated coke, constitutes ‘‘Abel’s fuse,” 
which is used as a primer. Basic copper phosphates occur fre- 
quently in the mineral kingdom: — ^libethenite, Cu2(0H)P0i; 
chalcosiderite, a basic copper iron phosphate ; torbernite, a copper 
uranyl phosphate; andrewsite, a hydrated copper iron phosphate; 
and henwoodite, a hydrated copper aluminium phosphate. 

Copper forms several arsenides occurring in the mineral king- 
dom: — ^whitneyite, CuoAs, algodonite, CuoAs, and domeykite, 
CuaAs. Copper arsenate is similar to cupric phosphate, and the 
resemblance is to be observed in the naturally occurring copper 
arsenates, which are generally isomorphous with the corresponding 
phosphates. Copper arsenite forms the basis of a number of 
once valuable, but very poisonous, pigments. Scheele's green is a 
basic copper arsenite; Schweinfurt green, an aceto-arsenite ; and 
Casselmann’s green a compound of cupric sulphate with potassium 
or sodium acetate. 

Copper silicates occur in the mineral kingdom, many minerals 
owing their colour to the presence of a cupriferous clement. 
Dioptase iq,v.) and chrysocolla (q.v,) are the most important 
forms. 

Detection. — Compounds of copper impart a bright green 
coloration to the flame of a Bunsen burner. Ammonia gives a 
characteristic blue coloration when added to a solution of a 
copper salt; potassium ferrocyanide gives a brown precipitate, 
and, if the solution be very dilute, a brown colour is produced. 
This latter reaction will detect one part of copper in 500,000 of 
water. For the borax beads and the qualitative separation of 
copper from other metals (see Chemistry: Analytical). For the 
quantitative estimation (see Assaying: Copper), 

Medicine. — ^In medicine copper sulphate is employed occa- 
sionally as a rapid emetic, but its employment is very rare, as it 
is exceedingly depressant and, if it fails to act, may seriously 
damage the gastric mucous membrane. It is, however, a useful 
superficial caustic and antiseptic. A colloidal copper lysalbumin- 
ate has been used tentatively in malignant disease. All copper 
compounds are poisonous. 

Bibliography. — J. W. Mellor, A Comprehensive Treatise on In- 
organic and Theoretical Chemistry , vol. iii. (1923) ; J. Newton Friend, 
A Text-hook of Inorganic Chemistry ^ vol. ii. (1924) ; Gmelin-Kraut, 
Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, vol. v. pt. I. (Heidelberg, 
1909) ; R. Abegg, Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, vol. ii., pt. I. 
(Leipzig, 1908). (X.; G. T. M.) 

Copper was probably the first metal to be utilized by mankind 
apart from gold and silver which were, no doubt, employed chiefl> 
for ornamental purposes. In the native state, as metal, it is founc 
in various parts of the world, and from these sources the firsi 
supplies are presumed to have been obtained, the metal in thii 
state being malleable and requiring no metallurgical treatmen 
I prior to use. At some later date the more readily reducible oxid 
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ores were treated by primitive peoples, ample evidence of this 
being obtained from time to time as new copper deposits are dis- 
covered and prehistoric workings are revealed. The extraction 
of the metal from the sulphide ores presented more difficulty than 
from the simpler oxide ores; in some districts the sulphides appear 
to have resisted satisfactory treatment, and were therefore 
neglected. 

The development of the extraction processes until the middle 
ages was very gradual, and was confined mainly to obtaining 
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An open cut copper mine at ruth, Nevada, which is mined by 
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greater recovery of metal from a given quantity of ore. By that 
time, however, the general principles which underlie the methods 
for the dry extraction of copper were appreciated, and they may be 
stated as follows. Since all sulphuretted copper ores (and these 
are of chief economic importance) are invariably contaminated 
with arsenic and antimony, it is necessary to eliminate these im- 
purities as far as practicable at the earliest possible stage in the 
treatment. This is effected by calcination or roasting. 

The roasted ore is then smelted to a mixture of copper and iron 
sulphides, known as “copper matte” or “coarse-metal,” which con- 
tains little arsenic, antimony or silica. This coarse-metai is 
smelted with coke and siliceous fluxes (in order to slag away the 
iron) and the product, consisting of an impure copper sulphide, 
is variously known as “blue-metal” when more or less iron is still 
present, “pimple-metal” when richer in copper, or “fine” or 
“white-metal” which is a matte consisting of comparatively pure 
copper sulphide and containing approximately 75% of the metal. 
This product is re-smelted to form “coarse copper” or “blister 
copper” containing 95-97% of the metal, which is then refined. 

Refining. — Blister or coarse copper contains numerous impuri- 
ties. Sulphur, iron, lead, arsenic and antimony are almost in- 
variably present. Silenium, tellurium, zinc, nickel and cobalt are 
also liable to occur, and in addition, silver and gold, which are 
frequently found in sufficient quantity to pay for their extrac- 
tion.^ The object of refining is to remove these impurities as far as 
possible and to cast the copper into cakes and other forms suitable 
for mechanical treatment and conversion into rods, sheets, tubes, 
etc. The elimination of the impurities is effected by oxidation and 
removal either as slag or by volatilization. During the process 
the molten metal itself becomes partly oxidized, and this oxida- 
tion is continued and aided by the agitation of the bath with iron 
rabbles, or in more modern plants by means of compressed air 
blown either on the surface of the bath or below it. This opera- 
tion is termed “flapping” and is continued until the metal con- 
tains approximately 6% of cuprous oxide. The iron, sulphur, zinc, 
tin and cobalt will have been almost completely eliminated. Ar- 
senic, nickel and some other metals are not so completely removed, 
whilst the gold and silver and rarer metals still remain in the bath 
of metal. A sample ingot taken at this stage and allowed to solid- 
ify, contracts on solidification and exhibits a brick red surface 
when fractured. 


The metal in this condition is known as “sett copper,” and is 
relatively hard and easily fractured owdng to the presence of the 
cuprous oxide. It is therefore necessary to reduce this oxide and 
reconvert it into metal. This is effected by “poling,” which con- 
sists in forcing green trees or logs under the surface of the molten 
metal. The products which are evolved from the combustion and 
distillation of the wood reduce the oxide to metal, and if the 
operation be properly conducted, “touch-pitch” copper, soft, mal- 
leable and exhibiting a lustrous, silky fracture, is obtained. The 
progress of the reduction is checked from time to time by the re- 
moval of small test buttons which are hammered out hot, 
quenched and fractured. Fracture must only occur when the but- 
ton is completely doubled over and flattened, and should show a 
silky texture and be of a salmon pink colour. Considerable skill 
is needed at this stage of refining, as if the poling be carried too far 
the metal again becomes brittle and porous owing to the absorp- 
tion of furnace gases. Such metal is termed “over-poled,” and on 
solidification the top surface of the ingot rises owing to the liber- 
ation of the absorbed gases during solidification. When the oper- 
ation is carried out correctly, the castings solidify with a flat rip- 
pled surface but this appearance although essential to good “touch- 
pitch” copper is only indicative of good material when the furnace 
condition as regards temperature and atmosphere arc known to 
have been satisfactory. 

The “touch-pitch” condition is closely associated with the oxy- 
gen remaining in the metal and this is, in turn, influenced by a 
variety of factors, including the furnace conditions and tempera- 
ture in addition to the collective effect of the various impurities 
present in the metal. Modern refining practice gives very close 
attention to all these factors and the larger furnaces and mechani- 
cal devices enable very close control of the oxygen content to 
be maintained. 

The processes so far described are those developed to deal with 
a diversity of ore mixtures which were obtained from various 
sources and were treated on a relatively small scale both in Wales 
and in Germany. This position changed with the ck‘velopment of 
the enormous American ore bodies of comparatively uniform com- 
position, whilst in addition, an immensely greater scale of opera- 
tions was rendered possible by the increasing quantities of the 
metal required for the various forms of electrical development. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, America rose very 
rapidly to be the world’s greatest producer of copper, and in 19 >6 
the United States produced 789,000 metric tons or over one-half 
of the world’s total output. The fact that 80% of the total was 
produced by 35 companies shows the scale of the operations that 
have been in use. 

The treatment methods have been continually modified to take 
full advantage of all modern metallurgical improvements, the di- 
rect result of which has been considerable simplification of the 
extraction process. In principle the operations are similar to those 
already described, and may be classified under three main head- 
ings:— (i) concentration, (2) furnace treatment, (3) electrolytic 
refining. In addition, some ores and residues are now treated by 
hydro-metallurgical extraction methods or leaching followed by 
electrolytic deposition. 

Concentration.— Apart from the general development of or- 
dinary crushing and dressing plant practice, the out .standing fea- 
ture is the use of the oil flotation process and the high recoveries 
obtained from this method. Selective flotation is now applied to 
copper sulphide-pyrites ores so that there is an elimination of both 
plica and iron, leaving a high grade copper concentrate for smelt- 
ing. In the case of mixed oxidized and sulphide ores it is still a 
question whether the oxide portion can be floated with the sul- 
phide, although success is claimed by the use of potassium xan- 
thanate. These improvements in dressing practice are permitting 
very poor ore bodies to be mined economically; for example, in 
1926 the Miami Copper Company were working at a profit an ore 
body containing but 20 lb. copper per ton. Differential flotation is 
being applied on various plants, including Anaconda, and results 
in a much greater ratio of concentration which permits the 
smaller tonnage of richer concentrates obtained to be treated in 
reverberatory furnaces. 
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COPPER MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING 

1. Copper mine at Butte, Montana. The hill in background contains 4. Casting wheel for refined copper. Each mould shown holds nine ingot 

deposits of copper ore. Tower structures are heads of shafts to bars of market shape. Moulds are turned to release the bars into 

the mines. In the foreground is a large heap of copper ore water bath for cooling. Moulds are of copper painted with bone ash 

2. Model of copper mine at Bisbee, Arizona. Shadowy portion of the prevent Ingots sticking In mould 

cross-section represents vein of copper ore. Main shaft, at right, 5. Electrolytic refining tanks, multiple system. The anodes of raw copper 
houses hoist reaching to floor of ore level. Transverse horizontal bore are suspended crosswise in large tanks containing a solution of copper 

or tunnel reaches workings (honeycomb squares in the model) sulphate and sulphuric acid. Electric current passes through anodes 

3. Copper-converting furnace, Tadanac, B,C. The matte or copper com- solution, depositing pure copper on cathode starting sheets 

pound produced by roasting and smelting ore is poured into con- 6. Market shapes of refined copper. Wrinkled surface of square and round 
verters. Here streams of air blown Into molten matte form oxides cakes occurs when copper solidifies, and is not easily overcome. All 

with iron and other elements, leaving copper, which Is poured off forms shown are ready for rolling or fabricating into forms desired 
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Furnace Treatment.— -Prior to 1910 the blast furnace and 
le reverberatory furnace were in close competition for the 
scendancy in the smelting of copper ore. With the increasing 
neness of the ore to be smelted, resulting from the fine crushing 
ecessary to obtain satisfactory recoveries from the poorer ores 
■eated by the dressing plant, the leaning began to be definitely in 
ivour of the reverberatory furnace. But with the advent of the 
)wight-Lloyd and other sintering plants, which enabled fine ores 
0 be agglomerated cheaply and efficiently, the blast furnace 
aincd a new prestige. The recent developments of selective flota- 
ion enabling higher grade concentrates to be obtained, combined 
vith the successful application of coal dust firing to reverbera- 
ory furnaces have again given this type of furnace an unques- 
ioned predominance which it is likely to maintain. The modern 
:opper smelting plant designed for the treatment of fine ore com- 
Drises roasting furnaces of the McDougall type and very large re- 
verberatory furnaces. The process of extraction consists of (a) 
roasting in mechanical furnaces, (b) smelting to matte in rever- 
beratory furnaces, (c) blowing the matte to blister in basic con- 
verters, (cl) casting the blister into anodes either direct or after 
partial refining in reverberatory furnaces, and (e) electrolytic 
refining. 

Boasting. — ^The McDougall type furnace is essentially a verti- 
cal cylinder with superimposed horizontal hearths and a central 
rotating shaft with radial arms for stirring the ore. The ore is fed 
in mechanically at the top of the furnace and is displaced by the 
rabble arms towards the periphery when '4. drops to the hearth 
beneath. The rabbles are here arranged to move the ore in the 
opposite direction, succeeding hearths being arranged alternately 
with slots provided for the ore to drop from one hearth to the next 
beneath. The central shaft and arms, water cooled in the original 
design, are now pressure air cooled as this offers several advantages, 
amongst which may be cited the absence of scaling and the possi- 
bility of returning the heated air to the bottom of the furnace for 
combustion purposes. Various other types of mechanical roasting 
furnaces were at one time used for copper ores but they have all 
been superseded by one of the several modifications of the Mc- 
Dougall furnace, variously known as Evans-Klepetko, Herreshoff 
or Wedge furnace. The modern practice is to treat this calcine or 
roasted material in reverberatory furnaces, which have been con- 
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Electric shovel, used in strip copper mining, with a 41/2 yd. 
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tinuously increasing in size, although they now appear to have 
reached their maximum as regards length. The tendency in most 
recent construction is to make them approximately looft. in 
length and to increase the width, although constructional diffi- 
culties have hampered this development and few exceed 25ft. in 
width. All these modem furnaces use either pulverized coal or oil 
as a fuel, the choice depending on economic factors, great economy 
being effected by passing the flue gases through waste heat 
boilers to recover rather more than a third of the heating value of 
the fuel in the form of steam. The charging of the hot calcines is 
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carried out along the sides of the furnace at frequent intervals, 
and this practice combined with the addition of highly siliceous 
ore for fettling purposes preserves the furnace sides. The furnace 
has two distinct functions, the first being the smelting of the 
charge, and the second the settling of the matte produced. The 
matte usually contains approximately 40% copper and is with- 
drawn intermittently as required for further treatment. The slag 
is withdrawn continuously from the far end of the furnace and 
flows into slag cars or granulating troughs. Such slags contain 
rather more copper than blast-furnace slag, and this is probably 
accounted for by dusting during the charging of such fine ma- 
terial. Special precautions are taken to collect the flue dust which 
is returned for further treatment. The next operation consists 
in the elimination of the sulphur from the matte and the produc- 
tion of blister copper in one operation. 

Converting. — ^The converting process consists in blowing thin 
streams of air under pressure through the molten matte retained 
in a suitable container. It was first used for copper by Manhes 
and David in France, and at a later date the process was intro- 
duced both at Butte, Montana, and in Wales. Originally the con- 
verters were lined with siliceous material, the lining furnishing the 
silica required to flux the iron oxide produced during the blowing. 
Numerous attempts were made to replace this lining by a basic 
lining owing to the short life of the acid linings, but not until 
1910 was success achieved by Pierce and Smith in America. Sub- 
sequently it was found that the basic lining was not limited in its 
application to the horizontal converters originally used, but could 
be applied to other forms of both the horizontal and vertical 
types. Amongst the advantages of the basic lined converter, as 
compared with the acid lined type, are an increased life of the lin- 
ing (one basic lining produces 2,500 tons copper as compared 
with ten tons from an acid lining) , greater air efficiency, and abil- 
ity to convert low grade matte. Modern basic lined converters are 
lined with magnesite, and the Pierce-Smith type, which is gen- 
erally favoured, consists of a horizontal cylindrical shell of steel 
plate supported on cast steel rings, which can revolve on rollers. 
The converters are of varying dimensions, to meet the operating 
conditions in various plants. An ordinary large size converter 
measures 13ft. x 30ft. and the air is supplied through 41 i^in. 
tuyeres spaced at 6A-in. centres. In order to utilize the sulphur- 
ous gases for acid manufacture or SOa, special arrangements are 
made in the form of hoods to prevent dilution with air. In con- 
verting 40% matte to blister copper, the daily capacity of such a 
converter varies from 1 10-125 tons. The method of operation is 
to charge in liquid matte and siliceous ore in given proportions 
and blow for 30 to 40 minutes. The slag formed is then poured 
off, and further additions of liquid matte, siliceous ore together 
with converter cleanings and cold matte, are added and help to 
lower the temperature of the bath. The charge is again blown, and 
the operation repeated until the converter is fully charged and the 
matte is enriched to ‘Vhite-metar' (70-75% copper). The slag is 
then cleaned off as thoroughly as possible, scrap copper, cold white 
metal, etc., are added to reduce the temperature, and the final blow 
to blister copper is made. This blister copper is frequently tapped 
into ladles and transferred molten to reverberatory furnaces for 
partial refining and conversion into anodes for treatment in the 
I electrolytic refining. In some instances the anodes are cast direct 
from the converter, and although in such cases, owing to their 
uneven thickness, the electrolytic treatment is less efficient, the 
expense saved by eliminating the reverberatory treatment may 
balance the smaller recovery. In preparing anodes in the rever- 
beratory refining furnace the same care need not be taken as for 
finished copper, and it is usual to leave a larger proportion of 
cuprous oxide in the metal. The furnace can be of large capacity, 
and casting is carried out by means of a mechanical casting ma- 
chine, the anodes passing to the electrolytic refining. The pro- 
cedure described is applicable to fine ores such as sulphide concen- 
trates, but for the smelting of coarse ore the blast-furnace op- 
erated on a pyritic or semi-pyritic principle still holds its place. 

Pyritic Smelting. — In this process the oxidation of pyritic 
ores and the formation of the slag furnish the heat necessary to 
carry on the operation. Partial pyritic smelting is one in which the 
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deficiency of sulphur in the charge is made up by the addition of 
some carbonaceous fuel. In both cases considerably more air is 
required than when carbon forms the fuel. This pyritic effect is 
utilized in some degree in practically ail blast furnace practice and 
the modern blast furnaces have been designed to meet these re- 
quirements. They are oblong in shape, with vertical ends and 
sloping sides fitted with the necessary tuyeres. The discharge is 
continuous, the slag matte mixture running continuously over a 
raised spout trapping the blast. The matte and slag collect in a 
large fore-hearth settler where the matte settles and is tapped 
periodically for feeding to the converters. The slag is run off con- 
tinuously, either into a slag car or into some granulating device. 
The large furnaces at Anaconda are Syft. long by s6in. wide at the 
tuyeres. Increasing the length in this manner decreases the heat 
losses at the ends, giving greater regularity in operation with lower 
fuel and labour costs. In cases when a low grade matte is produced 
this is enriched sufficiently for converting by a second smelting, 
and is transferred molten or re-melted if the conditions are not 
favourable for immediate treatment. 

Hydro-metallurgical Treatment. — ^The development of this 
type of treatment has received considerable attention in certain 
cases where it is particularly applicable. It is eminently suited for 
low grade ores and residues with finely disseminated copper min- 
eral and a gangue that is not attacked by the solvent. Leaching 
may he divided into three classes : — (i) leaching in place, (2) heap 
leaching, (3) confined leaching in vats, tanks or other vessels. 
The first is only applicable when the mineral in the natural state 
is in a form soluble in the solvent, with the gangue in such a con- 
dition that the solution can operate. It is in successful operation 
at the Ohio Copper Co.’s mine, Utah, where the rock is shattered, 
leaving the mineral exposed along cleavage planes. Water intro- 
duced on the surface emerges in the main haulage tunnel with little 
loss. The ore ranges between 0-3% and 1-3% copper, and natural 
ventilation aids oxidation and renders the mineral readily soluble. 
The copper in the solution pumped out is precipitated on de-tinned 
scrap, yielding a 90% copper precipitate, whilst one-third of the 
de-coppered liquor with two-thirds fresh water is returned to the 
mine. 

Heap leaching was first practised at Rio Tinto, Spain, and is in 
successful operation there and at other mines in Spain and Portu- 
gal. At Rio Tinto weathering is used to render the mineral soluble, 
the ore being a sulphide mineral which is crushed and sorted into 
coarse and fine. The heaps are of large dimensions, and are made 
up of alternate layers of coarse and fines, the top layers consisting 
of fine ores to assist the distribution of the water. Whilst the 
heap is in course of formation, water is added to dissolve any cop- 
per sulphate already existent, and to hasten oxidation. The top of 
the heap is divided up with ridges for the even distribution of the 
water and the temperature during oxidation is adjusted by ma- 
nipulating the outlets from the stacks which are built up through 
the heap. It is essential for the oxidation to be regular and gradual 
to produce the desired porous material suitable for wet extraction. 
When the heap is sufficiently oxidized, water and liquor from the 
depositing tanks are run on until the soluble copper has been ex- 
tracted. At intervals of approximately one year the water dis- 
tributing channels are changed in position, and it takes six to 
seven years with massive ore to reduce the heap of approximately 

100.000 tons to o-25-o*30% copper, which is the economic limit 
of extraction. The liquor obtained is first reduced by contact with 
freshly mined pyritic fines, and the copper is then precipitated 
with pig-iron in the usual maimer. 

Confined leaching in vats is the most general method of leaching 
in Chile. Thus at Chuquicamata a deposit of approximately 

709.000 tons assaying 2 % copper is being treated by such methods. 
The copper occurs in the ore as brochantite contaminated with 
chlorides. The process consists in crushing 90% of the mineral to 
pass a fin, sieve, leaching with sulphuric acid, purification of the 
solution and deposition of the copper by electrolysis, using ferro- 
siKcon anodes. The copper cathodes produced are cast into bars 
equal in grade to standard electrolytically refined copper. 

Ammonia leaching has not found very general acceptance, but 
, in one or two instances, under special conditions, it has been suc- 


cessfully instituted. Low grade carbonate ores and native copper 
tailings yield readily to this treatment, and successful plants are 
in operation in Alaska and at the Calumet and Hecla property, 
Michigan. At the latter plant, tailings from concentrating nath’e 
copper are being treated, the solution used containing copper, 
6 % NH« and 4% CO,. The copper content of the solution is regu- 
lated by withdrawals for precipitation whilst losses of ammonia 
and CO2 are replaced. In order to maintain the solution in an 
oxidized condition, it is circulated through towers with an upward 
air current, any ammonia passing away during this treatment being 
recovered in absorption towers. The copper is precipitated from 
the ammoniacal solutions by boiling in special evaporators and 
the ammonia is recovered. A further development of ammonia 
leaching is being applied in Africa at Bwana M’Kubwa. A process 
has been developed for obtaining satisfactory recoveries from sili- 
cate ores (such as chrysocolla) which have previously presented 
many difficulties. The ore is first crushed to about -Un. to liii. 
and is then fed to a preheater, which is a cylindrical furnace of the 
rotary kiln type, where it is heated to 400-500® C. for about 30 
minutes. The furnace de-hydrates the ore and heats it to the neces- 
sary temperature for a reaction to occur in the next furnace, to 
which it is transferred. The second furnace is maintained with a 
reducing atmosphere by a stream of producer gas, the heat of the 
reaction being sufficient to maintain the temperature. The reduc- 
tion takes place rapidly, but the furnace has to be arranged with 
water cooling at the exit, so that the ore may be cooled down 
before passing into tl^e air. The reduced ore is then crushed in 
rolls to the size necessary for successful extraction by leaching. 
The copper content of the ore is now readily soluble in ammonium 
carbonate in the presence of oxygen, and the usual methods are 
employed for the subsequent precipitation of the copper in the 
form of oxide. Tar and ammonia are both by-products in the 
manufacture of the producer gas required for the process. The tar 
is utilized by mixing with the oxide produced and aids reduction 
during the final refining, whilst the ammonia is staled to be 
sufficient in quantity to make up the losses during leaching. 

Electrolytic Refining. — Copper made by this procc.ss con- 
tains a negligible quantity of impurities, and constitutes by far the 
greater portion of the world s production. The earliest attempt 
to refine copper electrolytically was made by Elkington, whose first 
patent is dated 1865. He cast crude copper into plates which were 
used as anodes, sheets of electro-deposited copper being used as 
cathodes. Six anodes were suspended alternately with four ca- 



PURE COPPER SHEETS (CATHOQES) BEJNG REMOVED FROM TANKS CON- 
TAfNING SULPHATE SOLUTrON AND ANODE SHEETS. WHEN NEW CATHODES 
ARE LOWERED AND CURRENT IS PASSED, COPPER IS DEPOSITED BY 
ELECTROLYSIS 

thodes in a saturated solution of copper sulphate in a fireclay 
trough; all the anodes being connected in one parallel group and all 
the cathodes in another. A hundred or more troughs were coupled 
in series, the cathodes of the one to the anodes of the next, and 
they were so arranged that, with the aid of side pipes with 
leaden connections and India rubber joints, the electrolyte could be 
made to circulate once daily through them all from the top of one 
jar to the bottom of the next. The passage of current wa.s con- 
tinued until the anodes were of no further use and the cathodes, 
when thick enough, were removed and either cast into cakes and 
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’olled or disposed of as cathodes. Silver, gold and other insoluble 
mpuritics collected at the bottom of the tanks up to the level of 
he lower side tubes and were then run off as mud through plugs 
3r holes in the bottom, and collected in settling tanks for further 
:rcatment. Elkington s method is now known as the multiple sys- 
tem; a second method of connecting up the tanks, known as the 
scries system, being introduced in 1886. America produces the 
greater part of the electrolytic copper required and over 80% of 
this copper output is prepared in 
this manner. The efficiency of 
the process is dependent on the 
composition, character and tem- 
perature of the electrolyte, the 
current density and the voltage, 
all of which have to be carefully 
controlled. 

The Multiple System. — ^This 
is now worked in oblong tanks 
with anodes made from copper 
partially refmed after converting, 
and cathodes of pure copper. 

The usual composition of the 
electrolyte is 30% copper and 
12% free sulphuric acid. The 
temperature of the bath ranges 
from 40 to 60*^ C and continuous 
circulation of the liquid is essential to correct variations in com- 
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position. The drop in potential between tanks ranges from 0-2 
to 0*4 volts, and it was found at Anaconda that more than 20% 
of the drop was due to contact resistance and leakages. The cur- 
rent density in use ranges from 15 to 25 amperes per sq. ft., 
depending on the purity of the material to be treated and the 
power cost in relation to the increased output obtained. The 
anodes used should be as pure as possible, to avoid contamina- 
tion of the electrolyte, and commonly average 99% copper, the 
precious metals recovered very largely defraying the cost of the 
process. In modern plants the anodes are usually cast about 3ft. 
square and may ])e up to i-iin. in thickness. Mechanical arrange- 
ments are iirovided for handling them in and out of the tanks 
in groups. The cathodes now used consist of thin sheets of 
deposited copper wdiich arc deposited on rolled sheet copper in 
special tanks arranged to form a slow deposit of sufficient 
strength to allow the starting sheet formed to carry the full 
weight of the iinished cathode. These cathodes, after seven to 
14 days depositing in. the tanks, are removed, washed and trans- 
ferred to the rcfming-furnacc for remelting, poling to pitch and 
casting into marketable forms. The slime which collects in the 
bottom of the tanks carries the impurities, and from time to time 
certain tanks arc thrown out of circuit for the collection of the 
mud, which is then treated for the extraction of the rare metals. 

The Series System. — the Hayden series system cast or 
rolled anodes arc placed vertically in series in the tanks so as to 
fit closely along the .‘^ides, the electrolyte used being very similar 
to that of the multiple system. As the current passes, the elec- 
trodes other than those at the ends become negatively charged 
on one side and positively charged on the opposite or exit side. 
Copper is deposited on the negative side, and the anode dissolves 
away from the opposite side until it is only a few per cent of its 
original weight and the impurities have passed into the mud in the 
usual manner. Current connections are made through bus bars 
at the ends of the tanks, and the current density is approximately 
22 amperes per sq. ft., with an E.M.F. of 22 volts for a tank con- 
taining 135 electrodes. The high voltage gives a large leakage 
of current, but the actual current carried is considerably less 
than in the multiple system, 500 amperes as compared with 
10,000 amperes. In some instances rolled electrodes are used, 
in other cases refined cast anodes have given satisfaction, but it 
has been found that for this method the anode should be as high 
grade as possible. The two systems have been frequently com- 
pared. The multiple system has the advantage of being able to 
treat all grades of copper, whereas the series system requires 
relatively pure material Owing to the fact that the electrodes 


can be placed much closer together, the power cost for the series 
system is lower, and, in addition, much less copper is required 
for conductors. These advantages are, bow’ever, counterbalanced 
in the multiple system by cheaper produced anodes and lower 
handling and operating costs. Both systems are being operated 
successfully on a large scale. (C. A. E.) 

COPPER, OUTPUT AND MANUFACTURE. Before 
the World War, the world’s production of copper had risen to 
about 1,000,000 tons per annum. From 1916-18 this rose to ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 tons. For the ne.xt few years, owing to 
trade depression, production was restricted, but in 1926 the pro- 
duction exceeded the war-time maximum with 1,469,463 tons. 
Important new sources of the metal are being developed in Chili, 
Peru, Africa and Canada. 


WoMs Production oj Copper j ig20-xg34 


Year 

Metric tons 

Short Ions 

1020 

953 >i 77 

1,050,687 

IQ23 

1,245,720 

I73737I57 

192s 

1 . 434 , 7^6 

1,482,538 

1,581,479 

1926 

1.634,193 

1927 

1.525.S8& 

1,708,649 

1,681,643 

1,883,431 

1928 

1929 

1,921,639 

2,104,110 

1931 

1,349,904 


1933 

1,031,665 


1934 .... 

i. 253>683 



WorWs Copper Production hy Countries 
(In Metric Tons) 


Country 

1928 

^ 93 ^ 

1934 

United States 

848,413 

475,945 

210,742 

Mexico 

65,844 

52,730 

47,280 

Canada 

87,666 

132,117 

166,394 

Chile 

289,895 

224,998 

250,104 

Peru 

53,028 

46,094 

277S54 

Spain- 




Portiigal 

49»537 

36,301 

34,788 

Japan 

b 8,233 

75.848 

39,966 

Africa 

128,034 

153.618 

265,378 

Australasia 

12,015 

13,69s 

13,476 

Other Counlries .... 

114,073 

138,558 

172,001 

Total 

1,716,738 

1,349.904 

1,253.683 


Estimated Use of Copper in the United State'i 
(In tons of 2,000 lb.) 


Purpose 

1928 

1931 

=^934 

IClectrical manufactures (a) 

213,000 

162,000 

101,000 

Telephones and telegraphs 

IT 9, 000 

70,000 

rSjOoo 

Light and power lines (b) 

115,000 

85,000 

40,000 

Wire cloth 

7,100 

4,900 

4,600 

Other rod and wire .... 

87,100 

55:000 

40,000 

Ammunition 

8,200 

5,000 

12,300 

Automobiles (c) 

127,400 

61,600 

63,000 

Buildings (c) 

62,000 

45,000 

36,000 

Castings, n.e.s. (d) . 

72,500 

30,000 

36,000 

Clocks and watches .... 

4,600 

2,000 

j,Soo 

Coinage 

800 

100 

900 

Copper-bearing steel .... 

1,600 

1,200 

2, TOO 

Fire-fighting apparatus . 


1,300 

r,ooo 

Radiators, heating . 

1,100 

j,700 

2,400 

Radio receiving sets .... 

8,400 

10,000 

12,600 

Railway equipment .... 

6,000 

1,800 

2,600 

Refrigerators 

13,800 

13,000 

16,200 

Shipbuilding 

1,600 

3,200 

3:700 

Washing machines .... 

4,200 

1,600 

t,900 

Water heaters, household 

2,600 

1,400 

itSoo 

Other uses 

65,800 

40,000 

42,000 

Manufactures for export . 

66,600 

48,200 

._ 15 ;Soo^ 

Total 

990,700 

650,000 

465,000 

Use in pounds per person 

i 6 -S 3 

10-43 

7-36 

Shipments by refineries . 

983,460 

600,754 

417,110 


(a) Generators, motors, electric locomotives, switchboards, light bulbs 
etc, (b) Transmission and distribution wire and bus bars, (c) Does no 
include starter, generator, and ignition equipment, (d) Bearings, l>usl 
ings, lubricators, valves and fittings, (e) Kxcludcs electrical work. 
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Copper in the Electrical Trade. — ^The major portion of the 
world’s production of copper is utilized by the electrical industries, 
and of the remainder the greater part is finally used mixed with 
other metals in the form of alloys. This leaves a comparatively 
small portion of the total production to be absorbed for general 
purposes. The table on page 407 gives an approximate analysis of 
the consumption of copper in the United States and the purposes 
for which it was utilized. 

Standard Electrolytic Copper. — Typical samples of electro- 
lytic copper will contain from 99*92% to 99*96% copper, and of 
the remainder the major portion will consist of oxygen. A metal 
of this purity will show a conductivity of 99*8% to 100*3% as 
compared with the International Annealed Copper standard of 
5,328 ohms at 20® C, this system of measurement being univer- 
sally adopted for industrial purposes. The conductivity of com- 
mercial electrolytic copper is now expressed as a percentage of 
this value. 

The specifications of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials require a minimum value of 99*9% for wire bars and cakes, 
and 97*5% for ingots, the determinations to be made on annealed 
samples. The average copper produced to-day is fully up to this 
standard, and much of it will possess a conductivity exceeding 
100% owing to -the great improvement in purity since the time 
when the standard was fixed. The majority of electrolytic copper 
is supplied in the form of wire bars which are mainly of Ameri- 
can origin. In order to facilitate mass production the sizes of 
these have been standardized, the several standard sizes varying 
in weight from 135 to 500 pounds. Wire bars vary in length 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft., and in cross-section they are approximately 
4 in. square. 

As a result of the large outputs to be handled, rolling mills for 
dealing with wire bars have reached a very high state of develop- 
ment, and modern mills are capable of dealing with the two bars 
simultaneously. The wire bars are first reheated to 800® to 900® C 
and are rolled without any further reheating to approximately 
*8- in. diameter, the size depending on the class of material to be 
made. Very high rolling speeds are used in the finishing passes in 
order to increase the output, and such mills probably represent 
the highest stage of rolling development in the non-ferrous in- 
dustry. In the early stages, steel or white iron dies are used for 
drawing, but for the finer wires and finishing passes, diamond 
dies are almost universally employed. 

Great advances have been made in the machinery used for 
wire drawing and multiple die machines arc now in common prac- 
tice. In order to minimize oxidation and scaling, special types of 
annealing furnaces are employed for annealing the coils between 
the drawing operations. The Bates-Peard furnace is a typical 
example of the type of plant used, and consists of a gas-fired 
furnace chamber, the ends of which pass beneath water seals. 
The coils of wire are fixed to a moving chain which passes 
through the water seal into the furnace chamber; the furnace is 
continuous in operation, the coils passing slowly from one end 
to the other on the moving chain, and passing out through the 
water seal at the opposite end where they are quenched. Anneal- 
ing by this method preserves the bright surface on the wire, and 
avoids any loss due to oxidation and scale. A considerable quan- 
tity of copper wire is marketed in the form of bare coils in the 
half -hard condition, but there is also a considerable tonnage 
which is subsequently covered with paper, cotton, silk, rubber or 
other insulating material for use in the form of covered con- 
ductors. Much of the wire is also supplied stranded, and all these 
operations are carried out on special machines which are largely 
automatic in operation. The machines consist essentially of a 
number of drums on which the wire or covering material is 
wound, and these drums are arranged so that they can be rotated 
on an axis through the central core as this passes through the 
machine. As the coils rotate round the core, the strands of wire 
or the covering material are automatically fed out under tension, 
and wind themselves round the core or central wire. 

The cables have now, in many cases, to undergo a special 
process to render them as impervious as possible to moisture and 


at a later stage they may receive an outer protective covering, 
lead being the final protection in many instances. Lead covering 
is extruded on to the outside of the cable by means of a special 
pressure extruding plant. For immersion under water an addi- 
tional protection has sometimes to be given in the form of hemp 
or metal armouring. Various designs of multiple cored and other 
special t3q)es of cable are manufactured and supplied for various 
purposes. The electrical industries also consume large quantities 
of bare copper strip for incorporation in electrical machinery. 
In the narrow widths and thicker gauges this form of the metal 
is produced mainly from wire bars which are roiled in a similar 
type of mill to that used for the production of wire. In addition, 
copper strip of greater width and much thinner gauge is produced 
in long lengths, and is usually supplied in the form of coils. 

The term copper “strip” as distinct from copper “sheet” is 
usually assumed to apply to material less than 24 in. wide which 
is supplied in the form of long lengths. The majority of the strip 
used is under 12 in. wide and is manufactured by a process 
which has not yet found application in the rolling of material 
over 3 ft. in width. In the preliminary stages, the copper castings 
are rolled hot but in the later stages of manufacture, all^ the 
rolling is carried out cold, the material being coiled on coiling 
drums on each side of the rolling mills. Material produced by 
this method is of very even gauge and possesses an exceptionally 
good surface finish. The coils can be easily handled and are in 
general use for the manufacture of stampings, both in the 
electrical and other industries. Copper strip is supplied in various 
degrees of hardness according to the rolling it has received sub- 
sequent to the last annealing. The usual grades of hardness or 
temper are termed soft, quarter-hard, half-hard, three-fiuartcrs- 
hard and hard. These various tempers are selected according to 
the amount of subsequent mechanical deformation lo which 
they will be subjected. Copper sheets are produced by somewhat 
similar methods of manufacture, and in America esin^cially, the 
majority of copper sheets are made from electrolytic c()pi)cr, but 
in Europe fire-refined arsenical copper is used very largely in 
the manufacture of sheets and plates. American and English 
practice is to use relatively small castings from x cwt. to 4 cwt. 
in weight, which are rolled out and cut to .size. Both hot rolling 
and cold rolling is practised, depending on the surface of the 
sheet required, but American practice is tending morc^ and more 
to use cold rolling for the final stages in sheet i)roclucuon, irre- 
spective of the surface finish required. In Europe several finishes 
are marketed; the hot rolled and descaled sheet is known as 
ordinary quality and has a distinct red colour which is greatly 
valued in certain parts of the world. The red coloraliou is due 
to a thin film of cuprous oxide, which is easily removed ])y im- 
mersion in dilute acid, and sheets cleaned in this way, known 
as acid cleaned or dipped sheets, are gaining favour for many 
purposes, especially when they have to be tinned or soldered. The 
so-called “ash” copper is a special finish obtained by annealing the 
sheets in air-tight packs, sheets annealed in this manner having 
an exceptionally adherent coaling of cuprous oxide, which gives 
them a distinctive red colour. 

Cold Rolling. — Cold rolling is an operation carried out sub- 
sequent to hot rolling, and gives a sheet with an exceptionally 
smooth, bright finish, suitable for working up into highly polished 
articles. Cold-rolled sheets are manufactured in a variety of 
tempers similar to those already quoted for strip copper. In 
Europe methods have been developed to allow the use of large 
castings up to several tons in weight for sheet manufacture, and 
progress is also being made in the manufacture by strip rolling 
methods of much greater widths than have previously been 
attempted. In this method of manufacture the greater part of 
the rolling is a modified form of cold rolling, and the resultant 
sheets show a surface finish which is smoother than that obtained 
by the ordinary methods of hot rolling. In the thicker gauges, 
copper sheets find application in many industries, and are manu- 
factured into pans and vessels of all kinds. The high heat con- 
ductivity of copper is of great value for such purposes, in addi- 
tion to which the malleable nature of the metal allows it lo be 
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worked into very intricate shapes. Where the metal is subjected 
to furnace gases and relatively high temperatures, it is generally 
considered that pure copper is not as satisfactory as arsenical 
copper containing approximately -5% arsenic. This applies also 
to the use of copper in locomotive fire-boxes. The Engineering 
Standards specifications and the British railway specifications re- 
quire the metal to contain -3% to *5% arsenic. Copper is used 
almost exclusively for British locomotives’ fire-boxes, and also by 
many foreign railways. The plates used in their construction 
vary in thickness from \ in. to i in., and undergo a very rigid 
testing before acceptance. Where alkaline waters are used, copper- 
nickel alloys are coming into favour, as it has been found that 
they withstand these conditions better and have a longer life 
than the ordinary arsenical copper fire-boxes. 

The use of copper for ordinary cooking utensils has declined 
owing to the competition of other metals, but its use still remains 
an important factor in the consumption of the metal in the 
Eastern market owing to religious rites which necessitate food 
being cooked in metallic vessels. A large tonnage of copper is 
exported annually from Europe in the form of circles and square 
sheets for consumption in India and the Eastern market, and 
owing to the severe hand working to which this material is sub- 
jected it reciuires to be of high quality. 

As one of the most malleable of common metals, copper is of 
great utility for working up by hand or by mechanical means 
into various shapes, and its increased use is mainly prevented by 
its cost as compared with other competitive metals. In general, 
however, the main cfualities on which its use depends are its 
malleability, high heat conductivity and relative resistance to 
corrosion. 

Alloys of Copper. — ^These are the most generally used of all 
non-ferrous alloys and comprise mixtures of copper with zinc, 

“ tin, nickel, aluminium, lead, iron, manganese and phosphorus. In 
many instances they consist simply of binary alloys formed by the 
addition of one other metal to copper, but in other cases two or 
more metals may be added in order to impart certain special 
properties. The principal series of alloys in which copper forms 
the chief constituent are brass (copper-zinc), bronze (copper-tin) 
and German or nickel silver (copper-zinc-nickel) (qq.v.), hx 
addition to these better known alloys, there are many others which 
are finding increasing application in industry as their properties 
become more widely recognized. Those of copper and nickel 
afford a typical example of this kind, and their manufacture has 
greatly increased during the 20th century. Owing to the fact 
that copper and nickel arc completely miscible in the solid state, 
forming a complete series of solid solutions, the useful range of 
alloys is not confined within any definite limits of composition, 
although certain compositions have come into general use. Addi- 
tions of 2-1 s% nickel to copper provide a series of alloys which 
are considerably stronger and more resistant to oxidation at high 
temperatures than copper. These alloys possess the additional 
quality of greater resistance to corrosion in alkaline water than 
arsenical copper, and have been adopted for locomotive fire-box 
manufacture where these conditions are encountered. The alloy 
formed of 20% nickel with the remainder copper is one of the 
most ductile of commercial alloys, and may be subjected to the 
most severe cold-working without the need of any intermediate 
annealing. It is also readily forged and rolled at a temperature 
above 800® C. These properties make it a very suitable alloy 
for drop forgings and cold stamping and pressing, and it has a 
variety of uses in automobile construction for exposed fittings as 
it takes a high polish and is resistant to atmospheric tarnishing. 
Other uses include bullet sheathing, for which purpose it is used 
by many nations including Great Britain and France. In the 
form of tubes its use is being rapidly extended for steam con- 
densers, although the alloys containing 25% nickel and 30% 
nickel are stated by some authorities to give better results as 
condenser tubing than the softer and less resistant alloys of 
lower nickel content. The chief use of the 25% nickel alloy has 
been for coinage, and several of the British colonies employ it 
largely becau.se of Us resistance to corrosion. The alloy containing 
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40% nickel has become very widely known under the name 
“Constanten.” It has a high electrical resistance which remains 
practically constant over an appreciable range of temperature. 
This property renders it of value to the electrical industry, in 
addition to which its resistance to corrosion by organic acids and 
Its silvery white colour when polished are causing it to be em- 
ployed in increasing quantities for table-ware that has not to be 
silver-plated. 

Monel metal (g.v,) is a so-called “natural alloy” prepared by 
the reduction of a copper-nickel ore and containing 6o%-7o% 
iiickel. In addition to copper and nickel it contains iron and 
^anganese in small amounts, together with other impurities which 
influence its properties to some extent. It has been widely used 
m America for various engineering and culinary purposes, and 
possesses exceptionally high strength at both normal and elevated 
temperatures. Alloys of similar nickel content are also being 
manufactured from the pure metals. 

Copper also forms an important series of alloys with aluminium 
which are classed under the general term “aluminium bronzes” 
(q.v.). The properties of these alloys have been the subject of 
numerous scientific investigations which have shown that the use- 
ful alloys rich in copper contain up to 11% aluminium. They may 
be classified into two main groups; those containing up to 7-5% 
aluminium are extremely ductile, whilst those containing S%- 
aluminium possess high tensile strength in the cast state. The 
ductile series containing less than 7-5% aluminium are especially 
useful for deep stamping, spinning and severe cold working of 
all kinds, and are finding application as a substitute for brass, 
compared with which they possess greater strength and resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion. The new bronze coinage introduced 
in France contains 8-25% aluminium together with a little man- 
ganese, and this mixture approaches very nearly the upper limit 
for satisfactory cold working. The alloys with S%-ii% aluminium 
usually contain in addition i%-3% of iron and are in very 
general use for die-castings, for which their high tensile strength 
and clean casting properties are a great advantage. They are 
resistant to corrosion by mineral acids and also resist oxidation 
at relatively high temperatures. 

In addition to the alloys mentioned, copper is the standard 
alloying material used for gold and silver although the new 
British silver coinage also contains nickel. Manganese copper 
containing 3%-5% manganese is used in the form of rod by 
many continental railways for the manufacture of locomotive 
stay-bolts as it is relatively resistant to oxidation and retains its 
strength at moderate temperatures. Manganin contains 17% 
manganese, i%-2% nickel and the remainder copper, and has 
been extensively used for electrical resistances. It possesses the 
property of having a practically negligible temperature coefficient 
of electrical resistance at normal temperatures. There are also 
numerous more complex alloys containing three or more metals, 
such as the propeller bronzes, manganese bronzes, phosphor- 
bronzes, lead bronzes, etc., the properties of which render them 
particularly suitable for the purpose for which they are designed. 
Such alloys do not represent any important tonnage but their 
development is an indication of the progress of metallurgical 
science in providing materials to meet modem requirements. {See 
Brass; Alloys; Zinc; Nickel; Aluminium, etc.) 

(C. A. E.) 

COPPERAS (Fr. couperose; Lat. cupri rosa, the flower of 
copper), green vitriol, or ferrous sulphate, FeSo.i7H20, having a 
bluish-green colour and an astringent, inky and somewhat sweet- 
ish taste. It is used in dyeing and tanning, and in the manufacture 
of ink. {See Iron.) 

COPPERHEAD {Trlgonocepkalus cantor irix)^ an American 
snake allied to the rattlesnake {q.v.). 

COPPERHEADS, an American political epithet, applied by 
Union men during the Civil War to those men in the north who, 
deeming it impossible to conquer the Confederacy, were earnest- 
ly in favour of peace and therefore opposed to the war policy of 
the president and of Congress. The term originated in the 
autumn of 1862, and its use quickly spread throughout the 
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north. In the western States early in 1863 the terms “Copper- 
head” and “Democrat” had become practically synonymous. 
The name was adopted because of the fancied resemblance of 
the peace party to the venomous copperhead snake which strikes 
without warning. Though applied as a term of opprobrium, it 
was willingly assumed by those upon whom it was bestowed, 
and some adv'ocates of the peace policy, to emphasize it, wore 
badges of heads cut from copper one-cent pieces. 

COPPERMINE, a river of Mackenzie district, Canada, about 
475m. long, rising in a small lake in approximately 110° 20' W. 
and 65° 50' N., and flowing south to Lake Gras and then north- 
w’-estward to Coronation gulf in the Arctic ocean. 

COPPERSMITH, in zoology, a bird {Xa^itholacma haema- 
tocephala) belonging to the barbet family (Capitonidae) and 
deriving its name from its metallic note. About the size of a spar- 
row, the coppersmith, which inhabits India, has green plumage 
with a red and yellow head. The allied Tinker (Barbutula piisilla), 
inhabits South Africa. It is black, yellow and white with a red cap. 

COPPICE or COPSE. A small plantation of trees which 
are cut periodically for use or sale, before the trees grow into 
large timber. The produce is employed for hurdle, crate and 
basket-making, hop poles and many other purposes. Whether 
naturally or artificially grown the produce is looked on by the 
English law as fructus industrialis. The tenant for life or years 
may appropriate this produce. The word is derived from 0 . Fr. 
copeis or coupeis, from Late Lat. colpare, to cut with a blow. 

COPRA, the dried, broken kernel of the coco-nut, from which 
coco-nut oil is extracted by boiling and pressing. Copra is the 
form in which the product of the coco-nut is exported for com- 
mercial purposes. It is dried in the sun or in kilns to prevent 
putrefaction. The oil is used largely in the soap, margarine and 
candle trades. The total annual production, mostly in the oriental 
tropics, is estimated at about 4,500,000,000 lb., with a plantation 
value of about £45,000,000. The Philippine Islands are among the 
foremost producers, the total production in 1926 exceeding 
800,000,000 pounds. The imports of copra into Great Britain 
amounted in 1926 to 74,372 tons valued at £2,127,210; for the 
same year the imports into the United States were 204,312 tons 
valued at £4,838,065, The word copra is a Spanish-Portuguese 
adaptation of the Malay word Kopperah (Hindustani Kkopra), 
the coco-nut. (See Coco-nut; Oils and Fats.) 

COPROLITES. The name was originally given by Dr. Wil- 
liam Buckland to certain bodies in the Lias of Gloucestershire 
which formerly had been considered fossil fir cones. He showed 
that they possessed characters which could be best explained on 
the supposition that they were the fossilized excreta of reptiles 
(from Gr. Koirpos, dung and \L 6 os, stone). Chemical analysis 
showed that they were very rich in phosphatic minerals. 

Since Buckland’s time the term has been extended to include 
practically all phosphatic nodules found in sedimentary rocks. The 
nodules, such as those of the Cambridge greensand, are largely 
lumps of phosphatized mud and frequently have been formed 
around some fossil which was derived from older beds or formed 
in and around shells of that period. Their formation appears to 
take place in a sea rich in phosphatic matter and where there are 
strong currents. 

Coprolites in the wide sense have been extensively dug in the 
past for artificial manure, since they yield from 50 to 55% 
Ca3P208, but the industry is now almost extinct. (See also 
Phosphate.) fW, B. R. K.) 

COPTIC LANGUAGE* Amongst the Egyptian natives, 
Coptic, the descendant of the ancient Egyptian language (q.v.)] 
survived the formidable inroads of Greek both in its pagan and 
Christian forms, and only succumbed at length to the overwhelm- 
ing influence of Arabic, dying out finally in the i6th century. 
Early in the 2nd century a.d., pagan Egyptians, or perhaps for- 
eigners settled in Egypt, essayed to write the native language for 
magical purposes in Greek letters with some necessary supple- 
ments borrowed from demotic. This “Old Coptic,” as it is termed, 
was still almost entirely free from Greek loan-words, and its 
strong archaisms are doubtless accounted for by the fact that the 
literary language, even in its most “vulgar” forms, moved more 


slowly than the speech of the people. Christian literary Coptic, 
though at first contemporary with some of the documents of Old 
Coptic, is very different. The unknown evangelizers who must 
have perfected the adaptation of the alphabet to the various dia- 
lects of Egypt and translated the Scriptures out of Greek, Hung 
away all pagan traditions, adopting, however, eight letters from 
demotic writing. The basis which they chose for the new litera- 
ture was doubtless the simple language of their iiucrcourse with 
Christians and others among the peasants. They found this 
already charged with expressions from Greek, and the Greek ele- 
ment was reinforced by words borrowed from the books which 
they were translating, until written Coptic became full of Greek 
words, including even particles of the most varied kinds ; some of 
these were very useful additions to the language, while others 
were really superfluous. Written Coptic, once established, did 
not greatly change with time, although after the Muslim con- 
quest it began to borrow scantily from Arabic and eventually took 
on the character of a dead language. 

Four leading dialects of Christian Coptic are recognized: Sa- 
hidic (formerly called Theban) spoken in the Upper Thebais; 
Akhmiraic, in the neighbourhood of Akhmim; Fayuinic, with 
which are associated the dialects of Middle Egypt as far as Mem- 
phis — ^Fayumic was wrongly identified as “Bashmuric” by {\\rly 
scholars; Bohairic, the dialect of the “coast district” (formerly 
named “Memphite”) spoken in the north-w'cstcrn Delta. The last, 
in accordance with its geographical position, shows wide differ- 
ences from all the others. Native writers record also a special 
dialect among the rude* inhabitants of the marshiis in the [>r()viiice 
of Bashmiir in the north-east of the Delta, but no remnant has 
come down to us. The fragments of Old pagan Coptic .show an 
Akhmlniic colouring, and in Akhmimic and “.sub-Aklimunic” 
there are some very old translations from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and various Apocrypha. But the immense literary and other 
influence of the “archimandrite Shenute” and his monastery nt‘ar 
Akhmim was exerted to spread its rival Sahidic (‘T’pi^er Egyp- 
tian”) as the sole literary dialect throughout the south, and .^kh- 
mimic disappeared in the 5th or 6th century even as far as the 
Fourth Cataract. The survivor actually penetrated far into Nubia, 
Nubian tomb-stones down to the ixlh century being u.^iually in- 
scribed in Sahidic, even as far south as the Fourth Cataract. Mid- 
dle Egyptian continued to be used longer than Akhmimic at letist 
for business purposes. Nothing is known of tlie early history of 
Bohairic which survives only in literary tc.xt.s, beginning with an 
ms. of the end of the Qth century, and others somewhat lattT from 
the monastery of St. Macarius in the Nitrian desert. But Bo- 
hairic (with Arabic interpjretalions) has ])eea the language of tht^ 
sacred books of Christianity throughout tlie country .since the 
14th century. When Coptic ceased to be spoken or undersiouil, 
Bohairic assumed this position owing to the hierarchical impor- 
tance of Alexandria and the influence of the ancient monasteries 
established in the north-western desert. 

Literature. — Coptic literature (apart from mere busiT)ess <loc- 
uments and letters in Sahidic and Fayumic expressed .in monkish 
language) is almost entirely religious and consists mainly of trans- 
lations from Greek. Such was the enthusiasm for Christianity 
amongst the lower classes in Egypt that versions from the Old 
and New Testaments were made into Sahidic, Akhmimic ajul 
Fayumic before the Council of Chalcedon (451); they probably 
date back at least as early as the middle of the 4th centur>% and 
are therefore of considerable textual importance. For dweller.s in 
and about the Delia the Greek version was probably sulhcient, 
until the break with the Greek (Melkite) Church in the 5th cen- 
tury induced them to make a separate Bohairic translation. The 
Gnostic heresy, otherwise known only through the works of its 
opponents, is illustrated in some Coptic mss. of the 4th century, 
the so-called Fistis Sophia ^ and the Bruce Codex, respectively in 
the British Museum and Bodleian libraries. According to Schmidt 
and Harnack they are translations dating from the 3rd century 
and belong to an ascetic or encratitic sect of the Gnostics which 
rose in Egypt itself. There is abundance of apocryphal works, of 
apocalypses, of patristic writings from Athanasius to the Council 
of Chalcedon, homilies, lives of saints and anecdotes of holy men, 
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acts of martyrs extending from the persecution of Diocletian to 
that of the Persians in the 7th century, and lives of later ascetics 
and martyrs reaching down to the 14th century. Unless some of 
the Egyptian acta sanctorum et mar ty rum should prove to have 
been originally written in Coptic, almost the only original works 
in that language of any importance arc the numerous sermons and 
letters of Shenute, the long-lived and now celebrated monk of 
Atrepe near Akhmim, written in the Sahidic dialect in the 4th 
and 5th centuries. After the Arab conquest, as a defence to the 
threatened Church language and nationality, versifications of the 
Proverbs, of Solomon’s Song and of various legends were com- 
posed, with other religious songs. They are mostly antiphonal, the 
numbers of stresses in a line marking the rhythm. There is no 
musical notation in the mss., but traditional church tunes are gen- 
erally referred to or prescribed for the songs. Of secular literature 
strangely little existed or at least has survived; only a few magical 
texts and fragments of a medical treatise, of the story of Alex- 
ander, and of a story of the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses are 
known. According to ail the evidence available, the Coptic por- 
tion of the great library in the monastery of St. Macarius, made 
after its restoration in the 9th century, was bare of everything but 
religious books, 

Coptic was occasionally employed for literary purposes as late 
as the 14th century, but from the loth century onwards the Copts 
wrote mostly in Arabic. Severus of Eshmunain (c. 950) who 
wrote a history of the patriarchs of Alexandria, was one of the 
first to emi)loy Arabic; Cyril ibn Laklak ^nd others in the islh 
and 14th centuries translated much of the older literature from 
Coptic into Arabic and Ethiopic for the use of the Egyptian and 
Abyssinian churches. From this period also date the Arabic gram- 
mars of Coptic and vocabularies of Sahidic and Bohairic by Ibn 
^Assal and others. {See Copts.) 

Bibuograpity. — ^T.. anguage: L. Stern, KoptiscJie Grammatik (Leip- 
zig, 1880) ; Slcindorff, KoptiscJie Grmimaiik (Sahidic), and ed. 
(Lcipzic:, 1904, bibl.) ; A. Mallon, Grainmam Coptc (Sahidic), 3rd 
ed, (Beyrouth, 1927) ; A. Peyron, Lcodcon Copticim (Torino, 1835) ; 
W, Spiegciberg, Kopthches Handworterbiich (Heidelberg, 1921). 

Literature: J. Leipoldt, Schemite von Atripe und die Enistehung 
des nalionaUagypliscJicn CJiristentiims (Leipzig, 1903) ; Ge^cJiickte 
der Koptkdien LiltmUur, in C. Brockclmann, Geschichte der ChristlU 
chen LitUraturen des Orknls (Leipzig, 1907) ; H. Junker, Koptische 
Poesic dcs zcJinle.n JaJirhnnderLSy 1 teil (Berlin, 1908) ; H. G, Evelyn 
White, The Af omsteries of Ihe Wadi *N. Natruru, part i, New Coptic 
Texts from lha Monastery of Saint Macarius, (F. Ll. G,) 

COPTOS, ihe modern Kuft (a village near the east bank of 
the Nile about 25m. N.E. of Thebes), an ancient city, capital of 
the fifth nome of Upper Egypt, and the starting-point of several 
roads to ihe Red sea, particularly the ‘route to Berenice 
The trade with Arabia and India raised Coptos to great com- 
mercial ]>rosperity’' ; but in A.r>. 292 its share in the rebellion 
against Diocletian led to an almost total devastation. It again ap- 
pears, however, as a place of importance and as the seat of a 
considerable Christian community, though the stream of traffic 
turned aside to the neighbouring Kus. During part of the 7th 
century it was called Justinianopolis in honour of the emperor 
Justinian. 

The local god of Coptos, as of Chemmis (Akhmim, g.u.), was 
the ithyphallic Min ; but in late times Isis was of equal importance 
in the city. Min was especially the god of the desert routes. 
Petrie’s excavations on the site of the temple brought to light 
three very primitive limestone statues of the god with figures of 
an elephant, swords of sword-fish, sea-shells, etc., engraved upon 
them: there were also found some very peculiar terra-cottas of 
the Old Kingdom, and the decree of an Antef belonging to the 
latter part of the Middle Kingdom, deposing the nomarch for 
siding with the king’s enemy. 

COPTS, the early native Christians of Egypt and their suc- 
cessors of the Monophysite sect, now racially the purest repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Egyptians. The name is a Europeanized 
form, dating perhaps from the 14th century, of the Arabic Kibt 
(or Kubt), which, in turn, is derived from the Greek Alyb^noL 
''Eg3T>tians” (the Copts in the Coptic language likewise style 
themselves “people of Egypt,” “Egyptians”) , (See Egypt : history, 
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language y religion . ) 

The beginnings of Christianity in Egypt are obscure; its ex- 
istence among the natives (as opposed to the mixed “Greek” 
population of Egypt and Alexandria which produced so many 
leading figures and originated leading doctrines in the early 
church) can be traced back as far as the Decian persecution (249- 
251) in the purely Egyptian names of several martyrs. St. 
Anthony (r. 270) was a Copt; so also was Pachomius, the founder 
of Egyptian monasticism at the beginning of the 4th century. 
The Scriptures were translated into Coptic not later than the 
4th century, A religion founded on morality and with a clear 
doctrine of life after death was specially congenial to the Egyp- 
tians ; thus the lower orders in the country embraced Christianity 
feivently, while the Alexandrian pagans were lost in philosophical 
speculation and Neoplatonism was spread amongst the rich 
“Greek” landowners; these last, partly out of religious enthusiasm, 
partly from greed, annoyed and oppressed their Christian 
peasantry. Egypt was then terribly impoverished; the upper 
country was constantly overrun by raiders from Nubia and the 
desert; and the authority of the imperial government was too 
weak to interfere actively on behalf of the Christians. The 
monasteries, however, were refuges that could bid defiance to the 
most powerful of the pagan aristocracy as well as to barbarian 
hordes, and became centres of united action that, at the sum- 
mons of Shenoute, the organizer of the national church, swept 
away the idols of the oppressors in riot and bloodshed. In the 
course of the sth century the Christians reached a position in 
which they were able to treat the pagans mercifully as a feeble 
remnant. 

The Copts had little interest in theology; they were content 
to take their doctrine as prepared for them by the subtler minds 
of their Greek leaders at Alexandria, choosing the simplest form 
when disputes arose. In 325 their elected patriarch, Athanasius, 
and his following of Greeks and Copts, triumphed at the council 
of Nicaea against Arius; but in 451 the banishment of Dioscorus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, by the council of Chalcedon created a 
great schism, the Egyptian church holding to his Monophysite 
tenets (see Coptic Church, below), while the Catholic and im- 
perial party at Constantinople, called “Melkites,” ever sought 
to further the orthodox theology of Chalcedon at the expense of 
the native church. Thenceforward there were generally two 
patriarchs, belonging to the rival communities, and the Copts 
were oppressed by the Melkites; Heraclius, in 638 after the 
repulse of the Persians, endeavoured to unite the churches, but, 
failing in that, he persecuted the Monophysites more severely 
than ever, until ‘Amr brought Egypt under the Moslem rule of 
‘Omar during the period 627-641. Under the persecution many 
Copts had gone over to the Melkites, but now it was the turn 
of the Melkites, as supporters of the emperor of Constantinople 
to suffer, and they almost entirely disappeared from Egypt, though 
a remnant headed by a patriarch of Alexandria of the Orthodox 
Christians has survived to this day. 

After a few years of the mild rule of ‘Amr the Egyptians began 
to suffer for the benefit of the Muslim exchequer and for their 
religion. Many of the more thoughtful Christians had already 
embraced the simple and congenial doctrines of Islam; others 
went over for the sake of material gain. Conflicts took place 
between the Mohammedan minority and the Christians. The 
Copts were excellent scribes and accountants and were continued 
in their posts under the Arab rule. The pride of the Copts was a 
; serious danger, perhaps even a chief source of their troubles, 
in earlier days; devout Moslems on more than one occasion 
stirred the mob to fury when they saw Christians lording it over 
“true believers,” The lower orders of the Copts were continually 
oppressed. Thus there was every inducement amongst the Chris- 
tians to turn Mohammedan. Arab tribes, too, were encouraged 
to settle in Egypt until the Mohammedans exceeded the Copts in 
numbers. 

The history of the Copts consists on the one hand of the record 
of religious strife, of simony and other scandals in the church, 
and attempted reforms; and on the other hand of persecutions 
at the hands of the Muslims. In the Sth century, the monks 
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were not only compelled to pay a capitation tax, but were branded j 
with name and number, civilians were oppressed with heavy 
taxation, churches demolished, pictures and crosses destroyed 
(722—723). Degrading dresses were imposed upon the Christians 
(S49-S50); later, under Hakim (997)? l-bey were compelled to 
wear heavy crosses and black turbans as an ignominious distinc- 
tion. Saladin in 1171 re-enforced these statutes and defiled the 
churches. In 1301, the blue turban was introduced, but many 
Copts preferred a change of religion to its adoption. In 1348 a 
religious war raged at Cairo between the Copts and Mohamme- 
dans, and large numbers of Copts embraced Islam. 

There have been very few cases of conversion from Moham- 
medanism to Coptic Christianity ; and, as intermarriage of Chris- 
tians with Mohammedans implied conversion to Islam, the Copts 
have undoubtedly preserved the race of the Egyptians as it existed 
at the time of the Arab conquest in remarkable purity. The 
Coptic fellahin of Upper Egj^pt and elsewhere are not markedly 
different from the Mohammedan fellahin, who, of course, are of 
the same stock, but mixed with Arab blood. 

In trades and professions, so long as the Copts had no foreign 
competition, they held their own. But, with the extension of rail- 
ways and agricultural roads and the increased facilities of commu- 
nication and prosperity, there has been a great influx of Italian, 
Greek, Armenian and other Levantine workmen, who, with their 
better tools, are undoubtedly superior to the Copts, and have 
proved formidable rivals. Furthermore, the importation of cheap 
European wares of every description is slowly Idlling all native in- 
dustry. Lastly, when the British, as the dominant race filled most 
posts of responsibility in the government, the Muslims, in general, 
Tvere obliged to content themselves with the subordinate posts 
which in the past they left to the Copts. Some Copts have attained 
high office, and in 190S a Copt became prime minister. More- 
over, the Copts have to a certain extent made up for the ground 
they lose elsewhere by engaging in agriculture and banking, and 
there are now to be found many rich Coptic landowners and 
farmers, especially in Upper Egypt. 

Language. — ^The language spoken by the Copts was of various 
dialects, named Sahidic, Akhmimic, Fayumic, etc., descended 
from the ancient Egyptian with more or less admixture of Greek 
(for the Coptic dialects see Egypt: Language). Coptic, however, 
has been entirely extinct as a spoken language for over 200 years, 
having been supplanted by Arabic; in the 13th century it was 
already so much decayed that Arabic translations of the liturgies 
were necessary. The literature is almost entirely religious, and 
consists mainly of translations from the Greek. Such was the 
enthusiasm for Christianity among the lower classes in Egypt that 
translations of the Bible were made into three of the dialects of 
Coptic before the council of Chalcedon ; they probably date back 
at least as early as the middle of the 4th century. Coptic was oc- 
casionally employed for literary purposes as late as the 14th 
century, but from the loth century onward the Copts wrote 
mostly in Arabic. 

The Coptic Church. — ^Up to the 5th century the church of 
Alexandria played a part in the Christian world scarcely second 
to that of Rome; the names of Origen, Athanasius and Cyril bear 
witness to her greatness. But in the time of the patriarch Dios- 
corus the church, always fond of speculation, was rent asunder 
by the controversy resulting from the doctrine of Nestorius 
iq.v.) that the divine and human natures of Christ were “con- 
joined” by a moral not a metaphysical union, and the contrary 
doctrine of Eutyches that the divine and the human in Christ 
constituted a nature absolutely one. The Eutychian doctrine was 
condemned by the council of Chalcedon in 451. But to this de- 
cision, though given by 636 bishops, the Copts refused assent — a. 
refusal which profoundly affected both the religious and the 
political history of their country. From that moment they were 
treated as heretics. The emperor appointed a new bishop of 
Alexandria, whose adherents the Copts styled Melkites or Im- 
perialists, while the Copts are distinguished as Monophysites and 
Jacobites. The opposition was national as well as theological; it 
was in part an opposition of the native party and the Byzantine 
or court party. 


The distinctive Monophysite doctrine of the Copts is not easy 
to state intelligibly, and yet they clung to it with something of the 
tenacity w^hich marked their whole history. It is set forth in the 
Liturgy and recited at every Coptic mass in the following words : — - 
“I believe that this is the life-giving flesh w^hich thine only Son took 
from the . . . Holy Mary. He united it with His Divinity without 
mingling and without confusion and without alteration. ... I 
believe that His Divinity was not separated from His Manhood 
for one moment or for the twinkling of an On all other 

points of dogma the Copts agree with the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The Hierarchy,— ''The most holy pope and patriarch of the 
great city of Alexandria and of all the land of Egypt, of Jerusalem 
the holy city, of Nubia, Abyssinia and Pentapolis, and all the 
preaching of St. Mark,” as he is still called, had originally juris- 
diction over all the places named; but of places outside Egypt 
only jurisdiction over Abyssinia remains. The ancient rule is that 
no bishop is eligible for the patriarchate. The requirement of a 
period of desert life has so far prevailed that no one but a monk 
from one of the desert monasteries is now qualified. This rule, 
harmless perhaps when the monasteries were the great schools of 
learning and devotion, now puts a premium on ignorance, and is 
disastrous to the church; more particularly as even bishops mu.st 
be chosen from the monks. The patriarch is elected by an assem- 
bly of bishops and elders. The patriarch’s seat was transferred 
some time after the Arab conquest from Alexandria to the fortress 
town of Babylon (Old Cairo), and in modern times it was shifted 
to Cairo proper. The^other orders and offices in the church are 
metropolitan, bishop, chief priest, priest, archdeacon, deacon, 
reader and monk. 

Churches , — The numerous remaining churches in Egypt but 
faintly represent the vast number standing in ancient times. 
Rufinus says that he found 10,000 monks in the one region of 
Arsinoe. Later, in 616, the Persians are described a.s destroying 
600 monasteries near Alexandria. Abu Salih (12th century) gives 
a list of churches surviving in his day, and their number i.s aston- 
ishing. The earliest were cut out of rocks and caverns. In the days 
of Constantine and Justinian basilicas of great splendour were 
built, such as the church of St. Mark at Alexandria and the Red 
Monastery in Upper Egypt. This type of architecture permanent ly 
influenced Coptic builders, but there prevailed also a type, i)rob- 
ably native in origin, though possessing Byzantine features, such 
as the domed roofing. There is no church now standing whicli 
bears any trace of the fine glass mosaics which once adorned the 
basilicas, nor is there any example of a well-defined cruciform 
ground-plan. But the use of the dome by Coptic architects is 
almost universal, and nearjy every church has at least three domes 
overshadowing the three altars. The domes arc sometimes liglited 
by small windows; but the walls are windowless, and the churches 
consequently gloomy. 

Every church has three altars at the eastern end in thrcjc con- 
tiguous chapels. The central division, the haikal or sanctuary, is 
always divided from the choir by a fixed partition or screen with 
small arched doorway closed by double door.s. This resembles the 
Greek iconostasis, the screen on which the sacred pictures arc 
placed. Haikal screen and choir screen are often sumptuously 
carved and inlaid. A marble basin for the mandalum in the nave, 
and an epiphany tank at the west are common features. The altar 
is usually built of brick or stone, hollow within, and having an 
opening to the interior. A wooden altar-slab covered with cro.sse.s, 
etc., lies in a rectangular depression on the surface, and is used in 
case of need as a portable altar. Chalice and ])aten, ewer and basin, 
crewet and chrismatory, are found as in the Western churches. 
The aster consists of two crossed half-hoops of silver and is placed 
over the wafer. The flabellum is used, though now rarely made of 
precious metal. Some examples of silver-cased textus now remain- 
ing are very fine. Every church possesses thuribles— the use of in- 
cense being universal and frequent— and diadems for the marriage 
service. Church bells are forbidden by the Muslims, except in 
the desert, and church music consists merely of cymbals and 
triangles which accompany the chanting. 

Ritual , — The Coptic ritual deserves much fuller study than it 
has received. Since the 7th century the church has been so isolated 
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ab Lu uc uLLic Jiimucuccu uy tnangcs affecting other communions. 
Consequently it remains in many respects the most ancient monu- 
ment of primitive rites and ceremonies in Christendom. But 
centuries of continuous subjection to Muslim rule have very 
greatly weakened it. 

The Modern Copts. — The British occupation of Egypt pro- 
foundly modified Coptic religious life. Before it the Copts lived 
in their own semi-fortified quarters in Cairo or Old Cairo or in 
country or desert Dairs (Ders). Walls and gates were now 
thrown down or disused: the Copts began to mix and live freely 
among the Muslims, their children to frequent the same schools, 
and the people to abandon their distinctively Christian dress, 
names, customs and even religion. Freedom and prosperity 
threatened to injure the Church more than persecution; con- 
fession and fasts fell into neglect and the number of communicants 
diminished; while the facility of divorce granted by Islam occa- 
sioned many perversions from among the Copts to Mohammed- 
anism. On the other hand the necessity of resistance to these 
tendencies and of reform from within was strongly realized. 

See A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt (1884) and 
The Arab Conquest of Egypt (1902) ; Crum, art. “Koptische Kirche” 
in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyclopadief also the same writer’s Catalogue 
of Coptic MSS. in the Brithh Museum and his annual reviews in the 
Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund; R. V. Scott- 
Moncrieff, art. Coptic Church” in Hastings’ E 7 tcyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics; Evetts and Butler, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 
by Abu Salih (Oxford, 1S95). 

COPYHOLD, in English law, an ancienjt form of land tenure, 
legally defined as a “holding at the will of* the lord according to 
the custom of the manor.” Its origin is to be found in the occupa- 
tion by villani, or non-freemen, of portions of land belonging to 
the manor of a feudal lord. In the time of the Domesday survey 
the manor was in part granted to free tenants, in part reserved 
by the lord himself for his own uses. The estate of the free 
tenants is the freehold estate of English law; as tenants of the 
same manor they assembled together in manorial court or court 
baron, of which they were the judges. The portion of the manor 
reserved for the lord (the demesne^ or domain) was cultivated 
by labourers who were bound to the land (adscripti glebae). They 
could not leave the manor, and their service was obligatory. These 
villani, however, were allowed by the lord to cultivate portions 
of land for their own use. It was a mere occupation at the pleasure 
of the lord, but in course of time it grew into an occupation by 
right, recognized first of all by custom and afterwards by law. 
This kind of tenure is called by the lawyers villemgium, and it 
probably marks a great advance in the general recognition of the 
right when the name is applied to land^ held on the same con- 
ditions not by villeins but by free men. The tenants in villenage 
were not, like the freeholders, members of the court baron, but 
they appear to have attended in a humbler capacity, and to have 
solicited the succession to the land occupied by a deceased father, 
or the admission of a new tenant who had purchased the good- ' 
will, as it might be called, of the holding, paying for such favours 
certain customary fines or dues. In relation to the tenants in 
villenage, the court baron was called the customary court. The 
records of the court constituted the title of the villein tenant, 
held by copy of the court roll (whence the term “copyhold”); 
and the customs of the manor therein recorded formed the real 
property law applicable to his case. 

Copyhold had long been established in practice before it was 
formally recognized by the law. At first it was in fact, as it is 
now in the fictitious theory of the law, a tenancy at will, for 
which none of the legal remedies of a freeholder were available. 
In the reign of Edward IV., however, it was held that a tenant in 
villenage had an action of trespass against the lord. In this way 
a species of tenant-right, depending on and strongly supported 
by popular opinion, was changed into a legal right. But it retained 
many incidents characteristic of its historical origin. The life of 
copyhold assurance, it is said, is custom. Copyhold was neces- 
sarily parcel of a manor, and the freehold was said to be in the 
lord of the manor. The court roll of the manor is the evidence 
of title and the record of the special laws as to fines, quit rents, 
heriots, etc., prevailing in the manor. The lord, as legal owner 
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of the fee-simple of the lands, had a right to all the mines and 
minerals and to all the growing timber, although the tenant may 
have planted it himself. A species of tenure resembling copyhold 
was what is known as customary freehold. 

The feudal obligations attaching to copyhold tenure were found 
to cause much inconvenience to the tenants, while being of no 
great value to the lord. One of the most vexatious of these was 
the heriofj under which name the lord was entitled to seize the 
tenant’s best beast or other chattel in the event of the tenant’s 
death. The inconvenience caused by these feudal incidents of 
the tenure led to a series of statutes, having for their object the 
conversion of copyhold into freehold. By the Copyhold Act 1S94, 
which thereafter governed statutory enfranchisement, the former 
Copyhold Acts 1841-87, were repealed, and the law was con- 
solidated and improved. By Part V. of the Law of Property 
Act 1922, all copyhold land was enfranchised on the terms therein 
set forth and becoming effective on Jan. i, 1925. 

See C. Watkins, 0 « Copyholds (1825) ; A. Brown, Copyhold 
Enfranchisement Acts (1895) ; Scriven on Copyholds, ed. A Brown 
(1896) ; C. I. Elton, Law of Copyholds (1898). 

COPYING MACHINES: see Office Appliances. 

COPYRIGHT, the right now secured by the law of every 
civilized country to authors of literary, musical and artistic works, 
to prevent any reproduction of their works without their consent. 
The growth of the law of copyright protection has closely followed 
the development of mechanical means of reproduction. Literary 
copyright was protected only after the invention of printing; 
artistic copyright was only established with the expansion in the 
use of engravings and lithographs. It was only on July i, 1912, 
that the law of copyright in England was given a general form by 
the statute which, passed in 19 ii as a result of two years’ investi- 
gation by the international copyright committee, came into force 
on that date. 

The history of the law of copyright in England is one of a num- 
ber of statutes passed from time to time to deal with abuses as 
they arose. It is still necessary in the case of works created before 
1912 to ascertain whether they were protected under the pre-exist- 
ing law, because by s. 24 of the act of 1911 copyright protection 
is given to persons enjoying copyright before its commencement. 
Some account of these statutes will therefore be useful. 

Literary copyright was protected by the Literary Copyright 
Act 1842, which provided that the copyright in every book pub- 
lished in the life of the author should endure for the life of the 
author and for seven years after his death or for 42 years, if 
longer, and should be the property of the author and his assignees, 
and that the copyright in works published after the death of the 
author should endure for 42 years from publication and should be 
the property of the proprietor of the author’s manuscript and his 
assigns. Provision was made for registration at Stationers’ Hall 
and no action for infringement could be brought without prior 
registration. By s. 18 it was provided that the proprietor of every 
encyclopaedia, review, magazine, periodical or work published in a 
series of books or parts, who should have employed any person to 
compose any part thereof on the terms that the copyright should 
belong to the proprietor, should enjoy the copyright therein. 
“Book” was defined as including volume, part or division of a 
volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter press, sheet of music, map, chart 
or plan separately published. Engravings were protected by three 
I acts, the Engraving Copyright Acts of 1734 and 1736 and the 
Prints Copyright Act 1777, and were entitled to copyright for 28 
years from publication. Registration was not required but the 
name of the proprietor and the date of first publication had to be 
engraved on the plate and printed on each print. Copyright was 
given to sculptors by an act of 1814, provided that the name of 
the author and date of issue to the public appeared on each work. 
The period of copyright under this act was 14 years with a re- 
newed period of 14 years if the author was alive at the end of the 
first period. The last class to be protected were artists and photog- 
raphers whose protection was first secured by the Fine Arts Copy- 
right Act 1862. This act gave protection for the life of the author 
and seven years after his death but such protection was lost if the 
author in selling the original failed to obtain a written reservation 
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of copyright from the purchaser, and registration was required be- 
fore any action could be brought. The sole right to perform 
dramatic pieces was secured by the Dramatic Copyright Act of 
1S33 Slid to play musical works by the act of 1842, but the making 
of gramophone records of musical works was held, in Boosey v. 
Wht^ht, 1900, I Ch. 122, not to infringe the copyright therein on 
the ground that these w^ere not “books" within the meaning of the 
act of 1 84 2, Unpublished works had no statutory protection but 
a common law copyright in them was recognized. 

The Copyright Act of 1911 repealed the whole of the earlier 
copyright statutes, except one section of the Fine Arts Copy- 
right Act 1862 which penalized fraudulent alterations of artists’ 
works and two short penal acts dealing with the sale of pirated 
copies of musical works. It provided that no person should be 
entitled to copyright otherwise than under and in accordance with 
its provisions, so that the common law copyright previously recog- 
nized in unpublished works is no longer in force. Copyright in 
published and unpublished works is in fact assimilated except in 
the case of the provisions limiting the area of protection and in 
respect of the term of protection. It is also important to observe 
that registration at Stationers’ Hall is no longer necessary, so that 
copyright is now secured to the author by the act of creation and 
no formality of any kind is required. 

The Subject Matter of Copyright. — Copyright, as is pro- 
vided by s. I of the act of 1911, subsists in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic "work, and these expressions are ex- 
tended b}’ the definition section of the act. “Literary work” in- 
cludes maps, charts, plans, tables and compilations. It has been 
decided that the word “'literary” does not connote style or literary 
finish but is used merely to indicate written or printed matter. 
Thus there may be copyright in a dictionary or in a mere list of 
meaningless words forming a telegraphic code or in a railway 
time-table. The only limit would appear to be that the work in 
which copyright is claimed must be sufficiently extensive to have 
demanded some skill in composition. Copyright protection is given 
not to ideas but to literary forms, and information will not be pro- 
tected unless it is expressed in an original form, A list of horses 
published by a racing tipster failed to obtain copyright protection 
for this reason and the same difi&culty arises in the case of a chemi- 
cal formula. In such cases the real objection is not so much that 
there is no literary form but that the literary form, as distinct 
from the idea which it represents, is not original. The same diffi- 
culty arises in the case of compilations such as directories, diction- 
aries and selections of poems. The matter contained in such works 
is largely unoriginal but that which is protected is the compiler’s 
arrangement. In a recent case it was held that the list of broad- 
cast programmes published by the British Broadcasting company 
was- the subject matter of copyright although in effect they con- 
sisted only of a list of titles and names not separately the subject 
of copyright. So long as the work as a whole represents original 
effort it will be protected although the component parts are taken 
from a non-copyright source. On the other hand, mere hack work 
such as the cutting down of a standard work into a form suitable 
for schools has failed to receive protection. But though originality 
is required for all protected works, in the case of artistic works a 
further difficulty arises. Artistic works are defined as including 
works of painting, drawing, sculpture and artistic craftsmanship 
and architectural works of art and engravings and photographs. 
But an engraving or photograph may be made of a picture and it 
has been decided that such a work is original though depicting the 
same object or scene. The protection of architectural works of 
art in the 1911 act is new and it means that not only can the copy- 
ing of architectural plans be restrained but that it is an infringe- 
ment to reproduce a building without the consent of the designer. 
The definition of dramatic work includes any piece for recitation 
or choreographic work or entertainment in dumb show, the scenic 
arrangement or acting form of which is fixed in writing or other- 
wise. This definition excludes mere “gag” which has no fixed form 
but it would include, for example, the movements of a musical 
‘ comedy chorus which are often represented for the producer by a 
rough sketch or by symbols. The wide definition of artistic works 
in,, the act included of necessity designs, which were already pro- 


tected by the Patents and Designs Act 1907 but for a shorter 
period and subject to registration. It was therefore provided by 
s. 22 of the Copyright Act that designs falling within the Designs 
Act and intended to be reproduced in large numbers by mechanical 
means should not receive copyright protection. This provision has 
given rise to a great deal of difficulty because, although the inten- 
tion obviously was to exclude only purely utilitarian devices, the 
definition in the Designs Act is wide enough to include purely 
artistic works such as sculptures or paintings. If reproductions of 
these are intended to be sold in any quantity, therefore, and this 
intention is to be ascertained at the time of making the original, 
such works would appear only to enjoy the lesser protection 
given by the Designs Act and to require registration. 

The cinematograph was for the first time recognized by the act 
of 1911. In the first place there is included in the means by which 
the copyright in literary, dramatic or musical works may be in- 
fringed “the making of any cinematograph films" thereof. In the 
second place it is made an infringement of copyright to produce 
“any visual representation of any dramatic action in a work by 
means of any mechanical instrument.” In the third place copy- 
right is defined as subsisting in “any cinematographic production 
where the arrangement or acting form, or the combination of in- 
cidents represented give the work an original character." In addi- 
tion a cinematograph film is of course a series of photographs each 
of which is protected as an artistic work. 

The making of any contrivance by means of which a lilerary. 
dramatic or musical ^^ork may be mechanically performed is an 
infringement of the copyright therein. The contrivances when 
made are also protected. Complicated provisions are, howtn^er 
made for the compulsory licensing of the making of gramophone 
records of musical works. Once the owner of copyright has 
allowed anyone to make records of a particular work he must per- 
mit any other person to make such records in return for a statu- 
tory royalty. The procedure for the collection of these royalties 
is that the person intending to make records gives to the owner 
notice of his intention to make records and particulars of the price 
at which he proposes to sell these. The owner then has to supply 
the manufacturer with adhesive stamps of the required \'alue. If 
the o\vner of the copyright fails to send the royaltic^s or cannot be 
found, the records may be sold unstamped and th(‘ royalty be- 
comes a debt due to the owner, but in any other case the sale of 
such records unstamped is an infringement of copyright. The rate 
of the royalty prescribed by the act of 1911 is of the retail 
selling price of each contrivance in case of works pui)lisheri before 
the commencement of the act and 5% thereof in the case, of other 
works, and it is also provided that a minimum of one halfpenmy 
shall be payable in respect of each separate musical work on every 
contrivance. The act provides for alteration of tliesc rates by the 
Board of Trade; an enquiry was held in April 1928 with a view 
to the increase of these rates, and the tribunal recommended rni 
increase of the 5% rate to 6{% and of the minimum royally from 
one halfpenny to three farthings. 

Rights Under the Act, — ^The basic right of the own<T of coi^y- 
right is that he has “the sole right to produce or reproduce hi.s 
work or any substantial part thereof in any material form whatso- 
ever,” He is also, however, given by the act of ipn certain other 
important rights of which the most important is the sole rigid to 
perform his work in public. The question of what amounts to 
publicity for the purposes of this act has been recently discussed 
by the court of appeal in the case of Harms {Incorporated) v. 
Martans Chib Ltd., 1927, i Ch. 526, in which it was held that a 
performance at a private dance club in the presence of some 200 
members and guests was an infringement of copyright. While de- 
clining to lay down any definition, the court indicated that mat- 
ters which had to be considered were the profit made by the per- 
former and the probable injury to the owner of the right and, if 
there were no charge for entry, whether the class of public ad- 
mitted were such as would pay at a theatre to hear the same per- 
formance. It is also an infringement of copyright for a person for 
his private profit to permit a theatre or other place of entertain- 
ment to be used for the performance in public of a work without 
the consent of the owner of the copyright. It was for some time 
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uncertain whether “broadcasting” was an infringement of copy- | 
right, since it was difficult to bring the operation within the defini- 
tion in the act of “an acoustic representation of a work in public 
by means of a mechanical instrument.” Liability on this point 
was, however, admitted by the British Broadcasting company in a 
recent case. 

Other rights given to the owner of copyright are the sole right 
of translating his work, and the sole right of converting novels 
into dramas and dramas into novels. Section 2 (2) of the act pro- 
vides for tlie liability of persons dealing with articles which they 
know to infringe copyright by selling such works or by distributing 
or exhibiting them by way of trade. It is also an infringement of 
copyright to import for sale into the country any work which to 
the importer’s knowledge would infringe copyright if made there. 
For example a copy of an English novel may have been printed in 
France under a licence from the owner confined to France. The 
making of this copy, by the person who made it, in England would 
have been unlawful and if the importer knows of this he infringes i 
the owner’s copyright by importing it. It is obvious, however, 
that proof of such knowledge is a matter of difficulty. An addi- 
tional protection to copyright owners is the provision in s. 7 that 
any copy of a work made or imported in infringement of the 
owner’s copyright is the property of the owner. The owner can 
therefore bring an action for detinue or conversion against anyone 
in posses.sion of such copies irrespective of his knowledge of the 
original unlawfulness of the manufacture, though in the case of 
an imported work, as has already been pointed out, the importing 
itself is not an infringement of the owner’s copyright unless the 
importer knew that the work would have infringed it If made here, 
so that in the case of such works the owner has to establish in any 
event the guilty knowledge of the importer. 

The Owner of the Right. — Section 5 (i) of the act of 1911 
provides that subject to the provisions of the act the author of a 
work shall be the first owner of the copyright therein. “Author” 
is nowhere defined. It is clear however that, where the idea of a 
work is suggested by one person and the work is executed by an- 
other, the latter is the author for purposes of copyright. Thus a 
person who suggests the plot of a play (Tate v. Thomas, 1921, 1 
Ch. 503;, the inventor of a design for voting cards (Kenrick v. 
Lawrence^ 1S90, 25 Q.B.D. 99) and, under the old law, the poser 
of a photograph (NolUigc v. Jackson, 1883, ii Q.B.D. 627) have 
been held not to be authors. Section 21 of the 1911 act provides 
that the owner of the negative of a photograph at the time when 
such negative was made shall be deemed to be the author of the 
work. In two cases, however, the author of a work is not the 
first owner. In the case of an engraving, photograph or portrait, 
where the original has been ordered by some person and made for 
valuable consideration in pursuance of the order, then, in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary, the person ordering is the 
first owner. The agreement to the contrary may apparently be 
oral or implied from the conduct of the parties, so that in the 
vaguely defined relations which usually exist between canvassing 
photographers and their sitters it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine to whom the copyright belongs. The other provision is that 
a i>erson employing the author of a work under a contract of 
service or apprenticeship shall, in the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, be the first owner of the copyright therein. The employ- 
ment must be under a “contract of service” which implies a re- 
lationship of master and servant and does not include the case of 
isolated contributions for payment such as were included in s. 18 
of the Literary Copyright Act 1842 referred to above. The first 
owner however can assign his right or may grant interests therein 
by way of licence provided that he does so in writing signed by 
himself or his authorised agent. He may assign any separate part 
of the rights given him by the act and he may assign his rights 
for a limited area or for a limited period of time and the assignee 
is in the position of an owner in respect of the right assigned. If 
however the assignment is made before the work is created, any 
action must be brought in the name of the assignor. The position 
of a licensee is more doubtful. If the licence is in writing and is ex- 
pressed as a grant of an interest by way of licence there is some 
authority for the view that the licensee can in his own name bring 
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actions against infringers of the right licence. On the other hand 
the owner of copyright may by words or conduct be held to have 
consented to reproductions of his work and if value be given for 
such consent it has been held to amount to an irrevocable license 
which, though it does not enable the licensee to sue infringers, 
affords him a good defence against the owner. There are certain 
provisions for compulsory licences. At the expiration of 25 years 
from the death of the author of a published work or from the 
publication of a work unpublished at the author’s death copies 
may be reproduced and sold upon payment of a compulsory 10% 
royalty collected by stamps in a manner similar to that already 
explained in the case of gramophone records. The judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council may also at any time after the author’s 
death order the owner of the copyright of a literary, dramatic or 
musical work which has already been published or performed in 
public to grant licences for the reproduction in or performance of 
the work in such terms as they think fit. 

Apart from the provisions already discussed there are two sets 
of special provisions as to the ownership of copyright. By s. iS the 
copyright in any work prepared or published under the direction 
or control of the sovereign or any Government department is 
vested in the sovereign and is to endure for a period of 50 years 
from publication. The Government however does not insist on its 
right in the case of acts of parliament and parliamentary reports. 
Section 33 preserves the old perpetual copyright by an act of 
177s to books bequeathed in trust for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the four universities of Scotland or the colleges of 
Eton, Westminster or W^inchester and there printed for their sole 
benefit. The university libraries also enjoy the right under s. 15 
of demanding a copy of every book published and a copy of eveiy 
book must be sent without demand to the British Museum. It 
should be observed however that non-compliance with these pro- 
visions does not affect the copyright in the book but renders the 
publisher liable to a fine of is and the value of the book 

Duration of Copyright Protection. — ^As has been shown al- 
ready, prior to the commencement of the Copyright Act of 19 ii, 
the period during which an author enjoyed copyright varied for 
different classes of work. Under the act of 1911 however, with 
certain limited exceptions, the copyright in all works endures for 
the life of the author and 50 years after his death. In the case of 
works of joint authorship, which are defined as w^orks produced 
by the collaboration of two or more authors in which the contribu- 
tion of one author is not distinct from the contribution of the other 
author, copyright subsists during the life of the author who dies 
first and 50 years after his death, or during the life of the author 
who dies last, whichever period is the longer. Works unpublished 
at an author’s death enjoy copyright until publication and for 50 
years thereafter, and publication means the issue of copies of the 
work to the public but does not include performance or exhibition 
in public. The chief exceptions to the general rules above stated 
are in regard to mechanical instruments, photographs and Gov- 
ernment publications. By s. 19 (i) of the act copyright in gramo- 
phone records and similar contrivances subsists for 50 years from 
the making of the original plate. By s. 21 the term, of copyright 
in photographs is to be 50 years from the making of the original 
negative. In the case of Government publications the term of 
copyright, as has been stated above, is 50 years from publication. 

Infringement of Copyright. — ^Infringement of copyright is 
defined in the act of 1 91 1 as the doing of anything the sole right 
to do which is conferred by the act on the owner of copyright. It 
is rather surprising that the act does not directly state the proposi- 
tion which has always been put forward as the proper ground for 
distinguishing copyright from a monopoly, namely that it is no 
infringement of copyright to reproduce the same result provided 
that resort is not had to the author’s original. The point is of 
considerable importance in the case of compilations, of com- 
mercial designs and of photographs since it is quite possible for 
works of this class to be practically identical although the author 
of neither work has seen the other. It has however always been 
assumed that the real basis of an action for infringement of copy- 
right is culpable wrong-doing on the part of the defendant — 
literary theft — and there is no doubt that now, as under the old 
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law, it is essential for the owner of cop3rriglit to prove that a de- 
fendant has either copied his work or copied something which was 
itself a copy. The inventor of a particular form of words or the 
artist who composes a picture of a particular scene or arrange- 
ment of figures has no monopoly of his inventions, and if, by 
chance, another author or artist hits upon the same words or the 
same scene he has committed no wrong either in fact or in law. 
Resemblance, therefore, though it may often lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that the defendant has in fact seen the plaintiff’s work 
and so be excellent evidence that copying has occurred, is not in 
itself sufficient to substantiate a claim for infringement. Re- j 
semblance again may not amount to infringement of copyright 
because the resemblance, though due to the second author having 
seen the original, is so remote as not to injure the first author. The 
act of 1 91 1 is not clear in regard to this matter either. In the early 
days of copyright protection, when this was extended only to 
‘‘books” as such, attempts were made to evade the law by express- 
ing the contents of books in other words. It was soon established 
that any “colourable imitation” of a book could be proceeded 
against and the doctrine was in due course extended to infringe- 
ment of other copyright works. The act of 1911 however does not 
state this in any definite form. The expression “colourable imita- 
tion’’ is only employed in the definition of “infringing copies” and 
this phrase is not used in that part of the act which defines in- 
fringement. In fact however one of the most difficult questions 
which the courts have to determine is whether a defendant has so 
far copied the plaintiff’s work that he can be said to have created 
a colourable imitation of it, or whether he has taken the idea 
only and clothed it in a new literary or artistic form. This prob- 
lem arises forcibly in the case of plays which are alleged to in- 
fringe the copyright in a novel and in the case of cinematograph 
films. In such cases the form of artistic expression being different 
it is unlikely that much literal copying will be discoverable. The 
result of decisions on the subject appears to be that while the mere 
taking of a plot is not sufficient in itself to constitute an infringe- 
ment, yet this, coupled with a close resemblance of situations and 
incidents, even without the taking of actual words or phrases, will 
be enough to give rise to a cause of action. In dealing with the 
question of colourable imitations in relation to artistic works the 
test has been suggested : — ^“A copy is that which comes so near the 
original as to suggest that original to the mind of every person see- 
ing it.” Similar principles have to be considered when dealing 
with burlesques which may constitute infringements if they are 
really representations of the original work in an altered form. 

Another matter which has to be considered in relation to in- 
fringements is whether enough of the first work has been taken 
to create a wrong. Of course in dealing with composite works such 
as catalogues or magazines or cinematograph films of several reels 
it may be possible to split up the offending work into infringing 
and innocent matter and limit the injunction accordingly. On the 
other hand a work which it is not practicable to split up may con- 
tain a small amount of admittedly copyright matter but so small 
a quantity that it would be a hardship upon the defendant to re- 
strain the circulation of the work. Certain specific cases where it 
is permissible to use copyright matter are dealt with below but 
besides this the act provides that it is only an infringement to 
take “a substantial part” of the original work. Cases dealing with 
the earlier acts which, though they did not use this exact phrase, 
were held to have implied it, have decided that “substantial” does 
not refer to quantity alone but also to the importance of the part 
taken in relation to the whole; a few bars out of a long piece of 
music may contain the essential melody or a few lines may hold 
the real beauty of a poem and the taking of these bars or lines 
would certainly be prohibited. 

A matter of difficulty always is to decide how far cop3?right can 
be infringed by reproductions in a different form of art. The in- 
fringement of literary and dramatic works by their respective re- 
production as plays or novels has already been mentioned as has 
also the question of mechanical reproductions. It had been con- 
sidered before the act of 1911 that a statue would not infringe 
the copyright in a picture. The “Living Picture” cases had de- 
cided that tableaux vivants did not infringe the copyright in the 


picture which they purported to represent and it was thought that 
this doctrine would apply also in the case of sculptures. Under the 
act of 1911 however Coleridge J. in Bradbury Agncw v. Day 32 
T.L.R. 349 indicated that the law as to tableaux vivants is now 
changed and it would seem that under the wide words of the act 
sculptures and pictures may be infringements of one another 
respectively. 

A further right given to the author by s. i (2) is that of 
“authorizing” any of the acts in respect of which he is given the 
sole right by the act. For some time it was thought that this pro- 
vision added nothing. No doubt it made the authorizing of a re- 
production of a work without the author’s consent an infringe- 
ment of copyright, but apart from express provision the master 
whose servant commits a tort is liable and it has been indicated 
in the case of the Performing Right Society v. Ciryl Syyidicate, 
1924, I K.B. I that there was nothing in this provision to make a 
man liable for the infringements of copyright by persons employed 
as independent contractors. The court of appeal has however 
recently held in Falcon v. Famous Players^ Film Co., 1926, 2 K.B. 
474 that the phrase “to authorize” docs add something to the or- 
dinary law of responsibility for servants and that anyone who 
“sanctions, approves or countenances” an infringement is liable 
for it. 

Permitted Reproductions. — Section 2 (i) of tlie Copyright 
Act expressly provides that certain acts shall not constitute an 
infringement of copyright. There is in the first place a general 
provision that any fair dealing with a work for the purposes of 
private study, research, criticism, review or newspaper summary 
shall be allowed. Obviously “fair dealing” is difficult to define but 
it would seem that the question of whether the two works com- 
pete is of importance in judging of the fairne.ss of the reproduc- 
tion. Liberties of a similar nature are: — the publication of short 
passages from published literary works in collections for the use 
of schools; the publication in a newspaper of a report of a lecture, 
unless such report is prohibited by a conspicuous notice main- 
tained during the lecture near the entrance of the building where 
the lecture is given; and the publication of reports of political 
speeches in a newspaper. Authors of artistic works in respect of 
which they do not own the copyright are entitled to use again 
sketches and moulds prepared by them in connection with the 
work, provided that they do not thereby repeat the main design 
of the work. Drawings and photographs of works of sculpture 
permanently situate in public buildings may be made and sold, 
and also, provided that they are not architectural plans, such 
reproductions of any architectural work. The reading or recitation 
in public of reasonable extracts of published works is also i>cr- 
mitted. There is in s. 8 of the act a further provision which was 
also intended to protect the innocent since it provides that if a 
defendant proves that at the date of the infringement he was not 
aware of and had no reasonable ground for suspecting that copy- 
right subsisted in the work the plaintiff shall not be entitled to 
damages. It was held however in Byrne v. Statist, X9T4, i K.B. 
622 that this provision did not assist defendant who thought he 
I had a licence to copy but was innocently mistaken. Since any 
work may be the subject matter of copyright it is very difficult 
for any defendant to prove that he had no ground for suspecting 
that any particular work is the subject matter of copyright, so 
that the section does not in practice afford much protection. No 
action for infringement of copyright may be brought after the 
expiration of three years from the infringement. 

Primarily the remedy for infringement of copyright is by action 
for an injunction and damages, but s. ix of the act of x()ii pro- 
vides certain summary remedies whereby the making, sale, dis- 
tribution or importation of infringing copies is punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. The Musical (Summary Proceeding) Acts of 
1902 and 1906 are also still in force, by which pirated copies of 
musical works may be seized by a constable without a warrant. 
There is also under the section of the Fine Arts Copyright Act 
1862 still unrepealed a penalty upon persons fraudulently signing 
their name to paintings or photographs or selling or uttering such 
works so signed. The owner of copyright has a further remedy 
in the case of large importations of infringing copies in that he 
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can apply to the commissioners of customs and excise for an order 
that all such copies shall be detained by the customs authorities 
under the provisions of s. 14 of the act. 

Limits of Copyright Protection, — Copyright protection is 
limited to the safeguarding of the literary or artistic form of a 
work. What is known in Continental countries as the “droit 
moral” — ^Ihe right of an author in the reputation of his work — 
is not directly recognized in English law. There are, however, cer- 
tain forms of action available to authors from this point of view. 
There is the “passing off” action. An author has the right to re- 
strain the passing off to the public of another’s work as his. This 
form of action has been used to preserve an author’s fiom-de-phme 
and is available in the case of similar titles. In the latter case, how- 
ever, it has to be shown that the public really so associated the 
title with the author plaintiff that they believed that the other 
work was also his. The converse case, however, is more difficult. 
The assignee of copyright has the right, as far as copyright goes, 
to make any use he pleases of the work assigned though such a 
use may be displeasing or even injurious to the author. Of course 
if alterations are made which suggest, for example, that the author 
writes illegal or immoral works the ordinary law of libel is avail- 
able, but short of this the only form of action open to the author is 
one in the nature of slander of goods. As success in this action re- 
quires proof of real malice on the part of the defendant and actual 
damage to the plaintiff, it is not one which is often available The 
literary reputation of authors is therefore not fully protected 
in English law as it exists at present. There is, however, in the 
case of artistic works the section of the Fine Arts Copyright Act 
1S62 already mentioned. The fourth clause of this section pro- 
vides that it is an offence to sell, publish, or offer for sale any 
artistic work which to the knowledge of the vendor or publisher 
has been altered or added to without the consent of the artist. 
The sale must, however, be made under circumstances which 
amount to a representation that the original artist is the author of 
the work as altered (Prcstofi v. Raphael Tuck, 1926, i Ch. 667). 

Colonial Copyright. — ^The scheme of the Copyright Act of 
191 1 was that it should extend throughout the British dominions 
as one comprehensive code. The act throughout in speaking of 
the area covered by it uses the phrase “the parts of His Majesty’s 
dominions to which this act extends,” and it may be said at the 
present time that the act extends to the whole of His Majesty’s 
dominions. Colonial copyright is dealt with in ss. 25-28 of the 
act. The act initially applied to British possessions but not to the 
self-governing dominions. It was provided that either the act 
might be declared to be in force in such a dominion by its own 
legislature or that, if a self-governing dominion enacted a similar 
act, the secretary of State for the colonics might by certificate 
cause the imperial act to apply to the colony, or, if the dominion 
legislature did not go so far in following the imperial act, but 
gave adequate protection to British subjects residing elsewhere, an 
Order in Council could give protection in Britain to the sub- 
jects of this dominion. The dominions took different courses. 
Newfoundland adopted the imperial act without qualification. 
The Commonwealth of Australia and the Union of South Africa 
have also adopted the act but with certain modifications. The 
Australian act of 1912 provides for registration though this is not 
compulsory except for the purpose of enjoying certain summary 
remedies. The South African act of 1916 has similar provisions 
for registration. New Zealand and Canada have their own Copy- 
right Acts, but in the case of both dominions the certificates of 
the secretary of State for the colonies already mentioned have 
been given. The New Zealand act of 1913 contains sections identi- 
cal with those of the imperial act arranged in a different order. 
It also provides for voluntary registration and there is a section 
enabling the governor in council to exclude published works from 
protection whose authors are subjects of a foreign country not 
giving reciprocal protection to New Zealand subjects. The orig- 
inal Canadian Copyright Act of 1921 contained certain provisions 
enabling compulsory licences to be obtained for the publication 
of books and serials. Such provisions were repupant to the 
Berne Convention and by an amending act of 1923 it is provided 
that these provisions shall not apply to works whose authors are 
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British subjects other than Canadian citizens or subjects or citi- 
zens of a country which has adhered to the Convention. The act, 
however, still contains provisions requiring the compulsory regis- 
tration of assignments of copyright which appear to be difficult 
for foreigners to comply with. Apart from this the act contains 
sections similar to those in the imperial act. The colonies are 
therefore now all subject to the same code and by Orders in 
Council made from time to time under the provisions of s 28 
of the act of 1911 that act has been extended to the following 
protectorates; — Cyprus, Bechuanaland, East Africa, Gambia, Gil- 
bert and Ellice islands, Northern Nigeria, Northern Gold Coast, 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, 
Somaliland, Southern Nigeria, Solomon islands, Swazieland, 
Uganda, Weiheiwei and Palestine. British India came under the 
act of 1 91 1 initially but in 1914 passed an act introducing local 
modifications and in particular limiting the term of copyright of 
works first published in India to ten years. The Irish Free State 
was at first subject to the provisions of the act of 1911 by the 
effect of the Irish Free State Constitution Act 1922. The local 
legislature in 1927 repealed the 1911 act within the limits of the 
State and enacted a new Copyright Act which follows closely the 
old act but has certain additional provisions. 

International Copyright. — International copyright has two 
aspects: the right extended to foreigners by Great l^&ain, and 
the right extended to British subjects by foreign counmis. The 
act of 1911 in the first place by S. i extends, in the cas^^f pub- 
lished works, to such works as are published in His Majesty’s 
dominions before or within 14 days after publication elsewhere, 
and in the case of unpublished works to works whose authors 
were at the date of the making of the work British subjects or resi- 
dent within His Majesty’s dominions. But by S. 29 the act 
may by Order in Council be made to extend to works first pub- 
lished in a foreign country or to the unpublished works of authors 
who are foreigners or were resident in a foreign country at the 
date of the making of the work, provided that before the making 
of such an order in respect of any country, the foreign country 
must have undertaken to make similar provision for works of 
British subjects or first published in Britain. Such orders have 
been made in respect of all the foreign countries mentioned below 
as being members of the Berne Convention and the provisions 
of the act of 1911 consequently apply to works first published in 
these countries and to the unpublished works of their citizens and 
residents. 

The orders however contain some limitations of which the most 
important is that the term of copyright is not to exceed that pre- 
scribed by the country to which the order relates. Besides these 
orders an order has been made extending the act to the unpub- 
lished works of citizens of the United States of America or of 
persons resident there at the date of the making of their works ; 
there is however no copyright in works first published in the 
United Slates since that country does not extend reciprocal rights 
to British works. These orders do not apply to the self-governing 
dominions to which it is open to make their own arrangements 
with foreign countries, but in fact all the dominions are now 
members of the Berne Convention and afford reciprocal rights 
to other members. 

The rights of British subjects abroad chiefly arise by reason of 
the provisions of the Berne Convention. This Convention consists 
of a series of treaties known as The Berne Convention of 1886, 
the Additional Act of Paris of 1896, The Revised Convention of 
1908 and the Additional Protocol of 1914. The scheme of the 
Convention is that each of the contracting countries shall provide 
for works first published in other countries of the Union and for 
unpublished works whose authors are citizens of or resident in 
such countries a certain minimum copyright protection. The 
greater part of the countries of the Union have now acceded to the 
1908 Revised Convention and so it will be sufficient to refer here 
to the provisions of this Convention. 

The operative provision of the Convention is contained in art. 
4 which provides that authors who are subjects or citizens of any 
of the countries of the Union shall enjoy in countries other than 
the country of origin of the work, for their works, whether unpub- 
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lished or first published in a country of the Union, the rights 
which the respective laws do now or may hereafter grant to natives 
as well as the rights specially granted by the present Convention. 
The article proceeds to provide that no formality shall be required 
for the enjoyment of such rights. In other respects the extent of 
protection and the means of redress are to be governed exclusively 
by the laws of the country where protection is claimed. By art. 
6 the same rights are extended to authors who are not subjects 
of a country of the Union who first publish their works in one of 
those countries. By art. 7 it is provided that the term of pro- 
tection is to be regulated by the law of the country where protec- 
tion is claimed but is not to exceed the term fixed by the country 
of origin. The provisions with regard to the publication of articles 
in newspapers are of importance. These are contained in art. 9. 
News items have no protection at all. Newspaper articles other 
than serials or tales may be copied unless the reproduction is 
expressly forbidden but the source from which they are copied 
must be indicated in relation to any reproduction. Stories, tales 
and other works may not be reproduced at all. It is not necessary 
to set out here the articles in the Convention defining the sub- 
ject matter of copyright and the methods in which copyright may 
be infringed because the British act of 1911 was in fact based on 
the Convention and drawn up so as to put the provisions of the 
Convention into force in Britain, and consequently foUovrs closely 
and works out in detail these provisions. By art. 13 authors of 
musical works are to have the exclusive right of authorizing the 
adaption of their works to instruments w^hich can produce them 
mechanically and of authorizing the public performance of the 
said works by means of these instruments, but reservations and 
conditions as to the application of this article may be determined 
by the' domestic legislation of each country. The provisions in 
Britain as to compulsory recording licences which have already 
been discussed are in pursuance of this proviso. The Convention 
established an international office under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the Swiss Confederation to examine copyright ques- 
tions and to publish a periodical report of the current changes in 
the law of copyright. The expense of the office is shared propor- 
tionately by the different countries. Provision is made for the 
revision of the Convention and discussions with regard to such 
revisions were held at Rome in May 1928. Non-member States 
may accede to the Union by giving notice of their accession in 
writing to the Swiss Government, The present members of the 
Copyright Union are: — ^Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Esthonia, France (including Algeria 
and other colonies and Syria and Lebanon), Germany, Great 
Britain (including her colonies and possessions, the self-govern- 
ing dominions being individual members), Greece, Haiti, Hungary, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Siberia, Luxemburg, Morocco (ex- 
cluding the Spanish zone), Monaco, the Netherlands and Dutch 
colonies, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Tunis. 

See T. E. Scrutton, Law of Copyright (4th ed., 1903) ; E. J, Mac- 
GiUavray, The Copyright Act jpii (1912) ; G. S. Robertson, Law of 
Copyright (1912), Supplement (1915); S. C, Isaacs, The Law of 
Theatres, Music Halls and Cinemas (1927) ; W. A. Copinger, The 
Law of Copyright, 6th ed. by F. E. Skone James (1927) . (F. E. S. J.) 

UNITED STATES 

The protection of copyright by statute in the United States 
began with the enactment by the State of Connecticut in Jan, 
17S3, and by the State of Massachusetts in March of the same 
year, of acts which gave copyright for a term of 14 years, with the 
right of a 14-year renewal if the authors were living at the expira- 
tion of the first term. This action was the result of a vigorous 
crusade by Noah Webster. Before May 1786 ten more States 
had passed cop3rright acts for varying terms. These acts followed 
in principle, and substantially in form, the English statute of 
1710 known as the Act of Queen Anne. Prior to the organization 
of the States in 1783, what protection had been enjoyed in 
America by authors had to be secured in the colonies, as in Great 
Britain, under the principles of common law. 

' In 1790, the U.S. Congress, influenced in large part by the argu- 
ments of Noah Webster and other literary workers, enacted the 


first national statute. This act ga\'e to authors who were citizens 
or residents, and to their heirs and assigns, copyright protection 
for books, maps and charts for a term of 14 years, with the right 
to renewal for 14 years more at the expiration of that time. The 
statute provided for the deposit, before publication, of a printed 
title page in the clerk’s oflice of the local U.S. district court. It 
provided further for the advertising of the book, with spocilica- 
tion of the copyright entry, four times within the tirsL two months 
after publication. Requirement was made for the deposit, within 
six months of publication, of a copy of the book with the U.S. 
secretary of State. The penalties imposed upon a printer of an 
unauthorized inipression of the book so copyrighted included the 
forfeiture of his piratical copies and a fine of 50 cents for each 
sheet that was found. Half of this fine went to the owner of the 
copyright and half to the United States. The statute also made 
provision, in confirmation of rights existing under common law, 
against the unauthorized publication of manuscripts. This original 
act was followed by the act of 1S02 which reciuired the record of 
copyright to be printed on or following the title page. The same 
requirement was made for designs, engravings and etchings en- 
tered for cop5Tight. The statute of 1819 gave to the U.S. circuit 
courts original jurisdiction in cases of copyright. The act of 1831 
which was, in substance, a consolidation of the previous acts, in- 
cluded a provision for the protection of musical compositions. 
The term was extended to 28 years, with renewal for 14 years 
to the author, his widow or his children. The requirement of news- 
paper notice, except in the case of renewals, was cancelled. This 
statute confirmed the*requircmcnt for the dt*posit of a copy with 
the U.S. district clerk, this copy to be transmitted to the secretary 
of State within three months after publication. The act of 1834 
required that record in the court of original entry should Ije made 
of any assignment of the copyright. 

In 1846, the Smithsonian Institution was established by act of 
Congress, this act making provision for the delivery of one copy 
of a book securing copyright to the library of thi.s institulion. 
The same act provided for the delivery of one copy of the copy- 
righted book to the library of Congress. This was important be- 
cause depositing and cataloguing these books in the library of 
Congress — a requirement confirmed in all subst^quent acts — ^made 
it practicable, after 1846, to secure prompt and trustworthy in- 
formation from the library and in later years from the bureau 
of copyright connected with this library, as to the status of the 
copyright of any literary work. The applicant dc.siring to ascertain 
whether or not a book is in the public domain, or who is the 
recorded owner of the copyright, made application, unrler the act 
of 1846, to the librarian of Congress, and since the establishment 
of the bureau of copyright, makes application to the register of 
the bureau, and secures for a fee of $i the information required. 
This opportunity of ascertaining the precise status of literary pro- 
ductions which have been entered for copyright is of assured con- 
venience and importance to the publishers and to the book-buying 
public. 

The U.S. act of 1856 secured to dramatists the protection for 
the right of performance. The act of 1859 made the Interior 
Department, instead of the State Department, the cu.stodian of 
copyright. The act of 1861 provided for an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court in all copyright cases, irrespective of the c.stimatcd 
value of the property in question. For other than copyright ap- 
peals it is required tW the property in question shall have value 
of not less than $5,000. The act of 1865 again placed unrler the 
control of the library of Congress the copies of books deposited 
in connection with the entry of copyright. This deposit had to be 
made within one month from publication. The provision covers 
not only books, but works of art, photographs and negatives. An 
amendment in 1867 provided for a penalty of $25 in the case of 
failure to deposit within the month specified. Twelve acts having 
to do with copyright had become law prior to 1870. That year 
brought a general act which provided protection not only for works 
of literature, but for paintings, drawings, statues, chromes, models 
or designs, and superseded previous statutes. This act cancelled the 
control by the local district courts of the system of registry, and 
made the librarian of Congress the copyright officer. It was re- 
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quired that the printed title of the book be filed in his office 
before publication, and two copies deposited within ten days after 
publication. 

The application of copyright law, unlike that regarding patents, 
is solely a question for the courts. The librarian of Congress is 
simply an officer of record and makes no decisions. In 1874 an 
amendatory act made legal a short form of record— “Copyright, 
iS — , by A.B. ’ — and the protection of label designs was trans- 
ferred to the patent office. In 1S79 the appropriation bill of the 
U.S. post office contained a provision prohibiting the transmission 
of any publication that violated copyright. In 1891, after a cam- 
paign extending over many years, a copyright measure providing 
international copyright became law. The first attempt to bring 
about international copyright had been made by a committee 
instituted in 1837 by George P. Putnam, who all his life worked 
actively for the establishment of copyright relations between the 
United States and the other literature producing nations of the 
world. 

International Copyright. — In 18S5 ^ copyright committee 
of authors and publishers was organized for the purpose of secur- 
ing international copyright relations under United States statute. 
It became evident, during the succeeding years in which the com- 
mittee was endeavouring to secure the enactment of an interna- 
tional copyright bill, that the United States could not secure mem- 
bership in the Convention of Berne, under whose regulations 
copyright protection was secured for all countries accepting mem- 
bership in the convention, the Governmenis of which were pre- 
pared to extend such protection to works originating in the other 
member States. The United States book-manufacturing interests 
took the ground that works securing the protection of copyright 
under United Stales statute must be entirely manufactured within 
the territory of the United States. This restriction was subse- 
quently modified so that in the act of 1909 permission is accorded 
to include in a work securing American copyright and manufac- 
tured in the United States illustrations that have been pro- 
duced outside of the United States, provided that ‘‘the article 
in the design did not exist within the territory of the United 
States.” 

Thi.s statute, wliich was enacted in March 1909, and which came 
into effect on the first of July, 1909, provided that the term of 
copyright should be twenty-eight years from the date of first 
publication, with a right of renewal for a further term of twenty- 
eight years, when application for such renewal and extension shall 
have been made within one year prior to the expiration of the orig- 
inal term of copyright. The right to secure such renewal is vested 
in the author, the members of the author’s family, or his execu- 
tors. In 1891, after six years of persistent effort, the committee 
representing the authors and the publishers secured the enact- 
ment of a measure which conceded copyright protection in the 
United States to countries, the copyright statutes of which 
granted similar protection to the works of American authors. 
This statute provided, as above specified, for the manufacture in 
the United States of all works securing American copyright. In 
1919, the copyright bureau of the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League secured the enactment of a statute which gave protection 
to the transatlantic works that during the years of the World War 
had failed to meet the requirements of the American copyright 
law, with the exception of books which had been reprinted in the 
United States during the war period. The reprinters were left at 
liberty to continue publishing books which at the time of their 
reprint had fallen into public domain. An Order in Council, 
issued through the efforts of Lord Askwith, secured for Great 
Britain similar copyright protection for works by American 
authors which during the war years had failed to meet the require- 
ments of the English statute. Both in the American act and in the 
.English Order in Council provision was made for the fulfilment 
at the time of the application for copyright of the original 
requirements. 

Since 1891, repeated efforts have been made to bring about the 
enactment of a measure which should enable the United States 
to accept membership in the Convention of Berne, and in April 
1928 a measure with this purpose was on the calendar of the 


House and of the Senate. This bill waives the requirement for 
American manufacture, but provides that the exclusive control of 
the work securing American copyright shall rest with the owner 
of the copyright, the author, or with his assign, the publisher. 
Under the statute existing in 1928, libraries and individuals have 
permission to import “for use and not for sale” copies of the 
transatlantic editions of books, the copyright of which is the 
property of the assign (the American publisher) of the trans- 
Atlantic author. In the absence of membership in the Convention 
of Berne, the United States has, since 1S91, come into copyright 
relations with Great Britain and most of the States of Europe, and 
also with Japan, under special agreements. The act of 1S91 went 
into force on July i, and the list of countries with which from 
that date the United Slates was in copyright relations included 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain and the 
Scandinavian States. The following year a copyright relation was 
established by treaty with Germany and some years later Japan, 
which had accepted membership in the Convention of Berne, 
brought into farce a copyright treaty wdth the United States. It 
is the hope of authors, publishers and others who are interested 
in literary property, and who want to bring about the largest 
possible distribution of literary productions throughout the civil- 
ized world, that in the near future all barriers and restrictions 
interfering with the recognition of the property rights of the 
producer and his assign may be removed. The publishers have in 
mind, particularly, the extension of the publication of what have 
been called international series, such as the Science Series, the 
Heroes of the Natiom, the Story of the Natiofis, etc. In such 
international series, the authors secure remuneration based upon 
the number of markets in which editions of the books can be 
placed. The cost of the authorship is divided between the editions 
issued in those markets. In like manner, the cost of the illustra- 
tions can be divided. As a result, the author secures from the 
increased circle of readers a larger remuneration than would ever 
come to him from the production of an edition for his home 
market alone, while the reader has placed in his hands, at a lower 
cost than would otherwise be practicable, a work which may have 
been written by the world’s highest authority on the subject. Such 
an extension of publishing methods, for the benefit not only of 
authors and publishers but of the book-buying public, can be 
possible, however, only under world-wide international copyright, 
with a system in which the author is left at liberty to sell each 
market separately and to give to his assign, the publisher, an 
exclusive control of the market thus sold. (G. H. Pxj.) 

COQUELIN, BENOiT CONSTANT (1841-1909), 

French actor, known as Coquelin ame, was born at Boulogne on 
Jan. 23, 1841. He was originally intended to follow his father’s 
trade of baker (he was once called u?i honlanger manqid by a 
hostile critic), but he entered Regnier’s class at the Conservatoire 
in 1859. He won the first prize for comedy within a year, and 
made his debut on Dec. 7, i860, at the Comedie Frangaise as 
the comic valet, Gros-Rene, in Moliere’s Depit amouretix, but his 
first great success was as Figaro, in the following year. He was 
made sociiiaire in 1864, and during the next 22 years he created 
j at the Franqais the leading parts in 44 new plays, including 
Theodore de Banvilie’s Gringoire (1867), Paul Terrier’s Tabarin 
Paid For estie^ (iZqi),U£,tranghr 6 (1876) 
by the younger Dumas, Charles Lomon’s Jean Dacier (1877), 
Edward Pailleron’s Le Monde ou Von s’ennuie (1881), Erckmann 
and Chatrian’s Les Rantzan (1884). In consequence of a dis- 
pute with the authorities over the question of his right to make 
provincial tours in France he resigned in 1886. Three years later, 
however, the breach was healed; and after touring in Europe and 
the United States he rejoined the Comedie Fran<;aise as pension^- 
naire in 1890. In 1892 he broke definitely with the Comedie 
Frangaise, and toured for some time through the capitals of 
Europe with a company of his own. In 1895 he joined the 
Renaissance theatre in Paris, and played there until he became 
director of the Porte Saint Martin in 1897. Here he won suc- 
cesses in Edmond Rostand^s Cyrano de Bergerac (1897), £mile 
Bergerat’s Plus que reine (1899), Catulle Mendes’ Scarron 
(1905), and Alfred Capus and Lucien Descaves’ UAttmtat 
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(1906). In 1900 he toured in America with Sarah Bernhardt, 
and on their return continued with his old colleague to appear in 
UAigloji, at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. He was rehearsing for 
the creation of the leading part in Rostand's Chantecler, which he 
was to produce, when he died suddenly in Paris, on Jan. 27, 1909. 
Coquelin was an Officer de Tlnstruction Publique and of the 
Legion of Honour. He published VArt et le comedien (18S0), 
Moliere et le misanthrope (18S1), essays on Eugenie Manuel 
(18S1) and Sully-Prudhomme (1SS2), UArnolphe de Moliere 
(18S2), Les Comedie 7 is (18S2), UArt de dire le monologue (with 
his brother, 1SS4), Tarfuffe (1884), UArt du co^nedien (1894). 
See Schoen, F. Sardou ct Constant Coquelin (1910). 

His brother, Alexandre Coquelin (1S48-1909), called Coque- 
lin cadet, was born May 16, 1S4S, at Boulogne and entered the 
Conservatoire in 1864. He graduated with the first prize in 
comedy and made his debut in 1S67 the Odeon. The next 
year he appeared with his brother at the Theatre Franqais, and 
became a societaire in 1879. He played a great many parts, in 
both classic and the modern repertoire, and also had much suc- 
cess in reciting monologues of his own composition. He wrote 
Le Livre des convalescefits (18S0), Le Monologue moderne 
(1881), Fairiboles (1882), Le Rire (1887), Pirouettes (18S8). He 
died on Feb. 8, 1909. 

COQUEREL, ATHANASE JOSUE (1820-1875), French 
Protestant divine, son of A. L. C. Coquerel (q.v.), was born at 
Amsterdam on June 16, 1820. He studied theology at Geneva 
and Strasbourg, and at an early age succeeded his uncle, C. A. 
Coquerel, as editor of Le Lie^i, a post which he held until 1870. 
In 1852 he took part in establishing the Nouvelle Revue de thi- 
ologie, the first periodical of scientific theology published in 
France, and in the same year helped to found the ^‘Historical 
Society of French Protestantism.” He had gained a high reputa- 
tion as a preacher and an advocate of religious freedom; but 
his teaching offended the orthodox party, and on the appear- 
ance (1864) of his article on Renan’s Vie de Jesus in the Nour 
velle Revue de theologie he was forbidden by the Paris consistory 
to continue his ministerial functions. The Unioii Protesta^ite 
Liberate provided him with the means to continue his preaching. 
He received the cross of the Legion of Honour in 1862. He died 
at Fismes (Marne), on July 24, 1875. His chief works are Jean 
Galas et sa ja^mlle (1858); Des Beaux-Arts e 7 i Italie (Eng. trs. 
1859) ; Saint Barthelemy (i860) ; Precis de Veglise reformde 
(1862); Le Catholicisme et le protestantisifie consideres dafis 
leur origifie et leur diveloppeineiit (1864); Libres etudes, and 
La Conscmice et la foi (1867). 

COQUEREL, ATHANASE LAURENT CHARLES 
(1795-1868), French Protestant divine, was born in Paris on Aug. 
17, 1795. He received his early education from his aunt, Helen 
Maria Williams, an Englishwoman, author of the Letters from 
France. He studied at the Protestant seminary of Montauban. 
Coquerel became pastor of the Reformed Church in Paris, where 
he displayed liberal views on religion and education which caused 
some criticism. His defence of the University of Paris brought 
him membership of the consistory of the Legion of Honour. In 
1841 appeared his Rep 07 ise to the Lebeti Jesu of Strauss. He 
sat as a moderate republican in the National Assembly of 1848, 
subsequently becoming a member of the Legislative Assembly. 
He supported the first ministry of Louis Napoleon, but after the 
coup d* Hat of Dec. 2, 1851, he confined himself to the duties of 
his pastorate. He died in Paris on Jan. 10, 1868. A large collec- 
tion of his sermons was published in 8 vols. between 1819 and 
1852. Other works were Biographie sacree (1S25-26); Eistoire 
sainte et analyse de la Bible (1839) ; Ortkodoxie moderne (1842) ; 
Christologie (1858), etc. 

COQUES or COCX, GONZALEZ (1614-1684), Flemish 
portrait painter, son of Pieter Willemsen Cocx, was born at Ant- 
werp on Dec. 8, 1614. At the age of 12 he entered the house of 
Pieter, the son of “Hell” Breughel, an obscure portrait painter, 
and later became a journeyman in the workshop of David Ryck- 
aert the second. At 26 he matriculated in the gild of St. Luke; 
he then married Ryckaert’s daughter, and in 1653 joined the 
literary and dramatic club known as the “Retorijkerkamer.” He 


became president of his gild in 1665, tind in 1671 painter in 
ordinary to Count Monterey, governor-general of the Low Coun- 
tries. He married again in 1674, ^^nd died full of honours in his 
native place on April iS, 1684. Partnership in painting was com- 
mon amongst the small masters of the Antwerp school; and it 
has been truly said of Coques that he employed Jacob von Arthois 
for landscapes, Ghering and van Ehrenbcrg for architectural 
backgrounds, Steenwijck the younger for rooms, and Pieter Gysels 
for still life and flowers; but the model upon which Coques 
formed himself was Van Dyck, whose sparkling touch and 
refined manner he imitated with great success. 

COQUET (pronounced Cocket), a river of Northumberland, 
draining a beautiful valley about 40^1. in length. Rising in the 
Cheviot hills, it follows a course generally easterly, past Roth- 
bury, Brinkburn priory (with its fine transitional Norman church) 
and Warkworth. A short distance below this the Coquet has its 
mouth in Alnwick bay (North sea), with the small port of Amble 
on the south bank, and Coquet island a mile out to sea. The 
river is frequented by sportsmen for salmon and trout fishing. 

COQUET, to simulate the arts of love-making, from motives 
of vanity, to flirt; figuratively, to trifle with anything (from Fr. 
coqueter, to strut like a cock). The French substantive, coquet, 
in the sense of “beau” was once common in Engii.sh, but only 
the feminine form, coquette, has survived, in the sense of a 
woman who gratifies her vanity by using her powers of attraction 
frivolously. Hence “to coquet” is now more often written “to 
coquette.” “Coquet” ds still occasionally used as an adjective, 
but the usual form is coquettish. The crested humming-birds of 
the genus Lophorriis are known as coquettes. 

COQUIMBO, city and port of the province of Cociuimbo 
and department of La Serena, Chile. Pop. (1930), 17,121. The 
extension northward of Chile’s railway system has brought 
Coquimbo into direct communication with Santiago. The city 
has a good well-sheltered harbour, reputed the best in northern 
Chile, and is the port of La Serena, the provincial capital, 9m. 
distant, with which it is connected by rail. There are copper- 
smelting establishments in the city, which exports copper, gold 
and silver, and cattle and hay to the more northern provinces. 

The province of Coquimbo, which lies between those of Acon- 
cagua and Atacama and extends from the Pacific inland to the 
Argentine frontier, had an area of 15,402 .sq.m, after the annexa- 
tion of the north-western portion of Aconcagua in 192S. J’op. 
(1930) 198,336. It is less arid than the province of Alacama, the 
surface near the coast being broken by well-watered river valleys, 
which produce alfalfa, and pasture cattle for export. Near the 
mountains grapes are grown, from which wine of a good <iuality is 
made. The mineral resources include extensive deposits of coiiper, 
iron and some less important mines of gold and silver. At K 1 Tofo, 
about 4oin. north of La Serena, arc being exploited rich deposits 
of iron, and a railway, 15m. long has been built to Cruz Grande 
on the coast for the shipment of ore. The climate is dry and 
healthful, and there are occasional rain.s. Several rivers, the 
largest of which is the Coquimbo (or Elqui) with a length of 
125m., cross the province from the mountains. The capital is 
La Serena, pop. (1930), 20,096. The principal cities are 
Coquimbo, Ovalle, pop. (1930), ii ,795 and Illapel, pop. (1930), 
4,405. 

CORABECAN, a small group of tribes of South American 
Indians, regarded on very meagre evidence, as constituting an 
independent linguistic stock. The Corabecas and other tribe.s of 
the group lived in eastern Bolivia on the border of the Chaco, be- 
tween the Lago de la Concepcion in 18° S. lat. eastward toward 
the Paraguay river. They were an intractable, nomadic hunting 
folk, who early broke away from the mission of San Rafael and 
withdrew into the forested country where possibly some remnants 
may yet survive. Apart from brief references in the mission 
chronicles, nothing is known in regard to them. 

See A. DDrbigny, VEomme Americain (Paris, 1839), 
CORACin!)AE: see Roller. 

CORACIIFORMES, an order of birds comprising 14 fam- 
ilies of doubtful mutual affinities, and including the oil-bird, frog- 
mouths, kingfishers, rollers, bee-eaters, motmot, hoopoes, horn- 
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bills, nightjars, swifts and hummingbirds (qq.v.). In the most 
recent classifications, the oil-bird, frogmouths and nightjars are 
separated as the order Caprhmilgi formes and the swifts and hum- 
mingbirds as the order Micro podiforfnes. {See Ornithology.) 

CORACLE, a leather-covered wicker boat used in Wales. 

CORAES, ADAMANTIOS (in French, Diamant Coray) 
(174S-1833), Greek scholar and patriot, was born at Smyrna, the 
son of a merchant. His name is also spelt Korai's. As a school- 
boy he distinguished himself in the study of ancient Greek, but 
from 1772 to 1779 he managed his father’s business affairs in 
Amsterdam. In 17S2, on the collapse of his father’s business, he 
went to Montpellier, where for six years he studied medicine. He 
then settled in Paris, where he lived until his death on April 10, 
1833. He devoted himself to the cause of Greek independence, 
endeavouring to rouse the enthusiasm of the Greeks for the idea 
that they were the true descendants of the ancient Hellenes by 
teaching them to regard as their own inheritance the great works 
of antiquity. He sought to purify the ordinary written language 
by eliminating the more obvious barbarisms, and by enriching it 
with classical words (see further Greek Language: Moder7i). 
Under his influence, though the common patois was practically un- 
touched, the language of literature and intellectual intercourse was 
made to approximate to the pure Attic of the 5th and 4th centuries 
B.c. His chief works are his editions of Greek authors contained 
in his 'FjXKrfPLKii Bt/3Xto0^/c7? and his ndp€p7a;his editions of the 
Characters of Theophrastus, of the De aere^ aquis^ et locis of Hip- 
pocrates, and of the Acthiopica of Heliocforus, elaborately an- 
notated. 

Bibliography. — ^His literary remains have been edited by Mamoukas 
and Damalas (1S81-1887) ; collections of letters written from Paris at 
the time of the French Revolution have been published (in English, 
by P. RalH, i8()8 ; in French, by the Marquis de Queux dc Saint-Hilaire, 
1880). His autobiography appeared at Paris (1829; Athens, 1891), 
and his life has been written by D. Thereianos (1889-1890) ; see also 
A. R, Rhangabe, Hisioire UtUraire de la Grcce moderne (1877). 

CORAL, The hard skeletons of various marine organisms. It 
is chiefly carbonate of lime, and is secreted from sea-water and 
deposited in the tissues of Anthozoan polyps, the principal source 
of the coral-reefs of the world (see Anthozoa), of Hydroids (see 
Hydrozoa), much less important in modern reef-building, but 
extremely abundant in Palaeozoic times, and of certain Algae. 
The skeletons of many other organisms, such as Polyzoa and 
Mollusca, contribute to coral masses but cannot be included in the 
term “coral.” The structure of coral animals (sometimes erro- 
neously termed “coral insects”) is dealt with in the articles cited 
above; for the distribution and formation of reefs see Coral- 
reefs. 

Beyond their general utility and value as sources of lime, few 
of the corals present any special feature of industrial importance, 
excepting the red or precious coral (Corallium nihrum) of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It, however, is and has been from remote 
times very highly prized for jewellery, personal ornamentation 
and decorative purposes generally. About the beginning of the 
Christian era a great trade was carried on in coral between the 
Mediterranean and India, where it was highly esteemed as a sub- 
stance endowed with mysterious sacred properties. It is remarked 
by Pliny that, previous to the existence of the Indian demand, 
the Gauls were in the habit of using it for the ornamentation of 
their weapons of war and helmets; but in his day, so great was 
the Eastern demand, that it was very rarely seen even in the re- 
gions which produced it. Among the Romans branches of coral 
were hung around children’s necks to preserve them from danger, 
and the substance had many medicinal virtues attributed to it. A 
belief in its potency as a charm continued to be entertained 
throughout mediaeval times; and even to the present day in Italy 
it is worn as a preservative from the evil eye, and by females as 
a cure for sterility. 

The precious coral is found widespread on the borders and 
around the islands of the Mediterranean Sea. It ranges in depth 
from shallow water (25 to 50ft.) to water over i, 000ft., but the 
most abundant beds are in the shallower areas. The most import- 
ant fisheries extend along the coasts of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco; but red coral is also obtained in the vicinity of Naples, 
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near Leghorn and Genoa, and on the coasts of Sardinia, Corsica, 
Catalonia and Provence. It occurs also in the Atlantic off the 
north-west of Africa, and recently it has been dredged in deep 
water off the west of Ireland. Allied species of small commercial 
value have been obtained off Mauritius and near Japan. The black 
coral (Antipathes abies), formerly abundant in the Persian Gulf, 
and for which India is the chief market, has a wide distribution 
and grows to a considerable height and thickness in the tropical 
waters of the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. 

Coral Fisheries. From the middle ages downwards the secur- 
ing of the right to the coral fisheries on the African coasts was an 
object of considerable rivalry among the Mediterranean communi- 
ties of Europe. Previous to the 1 6th century they were controlled 
by the Italian republics. For a short period the Tunisian fisheries 
were secured by Charles V. to Spain; but the monopoly soon fell 
into the hands of the French, who held the right till the Revolu- 
tionary Government in 1793 threw the trade open. For a short 
period (about 1806) the British Government controlled the fish- 
eries, and now they are again in the hands of the French author- 
ities. Previous to the French Revolution much of the coral trade 
centred in Marseilles; but since that period, both the procuring of 
the raw material and the working of it up into the various forms 
in which it is used have become peculiarly Italian industries, cen- 
tring largely in Naples, Rome and Genoa. On the Algerian coast, 
however, boats not flying the French flag have to pay heavy dues 
for the right to fish, and in the early years of the 20th century the 
once flourishing fisheries at La Calle were almost entirely neg- 
lected. Two classes of boats engage in the pursuit — a large size 
of from 12 to 14 tons, manned by ten or twelve hands, and a 
small size of three or four tons, with a crew of five or six. The 
large boats, dredging from March to October, collect from 650 to 
850 lb. of coral, and the small, working throughout the year, collect 
from 390 to 500 lb. The Algerian reefs are divided into ten por- 
tions, of which only one is fished annually — ^ten years being con- 
sidered sufficient for the proper growth of the coral. 

The range of value of the various qualities of coral, according to 
colour and size, is exceedingly wide, and notwithstanding the 
steady Oriental demand its price is considerably affected by the 
fluctuations of fashion. In (^hina large spheres of good coloured 
coral command high prices, being in great requisition for the 
button of office worn by the mandarins. It also finds a ready 
market throughout India and in Central Asia; and with the 
negroes of Central Africa and of America it is a favourite orna- 
mental substance. 

CORAL GABLES, a residential city on the east coast of 
Florida, U.S.A., adjoining Miami (q>v.)y and served by the Florida 
East Coast railway. It has an area of about 1 6sq.m., laid out 
in advance on a comprehensive plan, and developed in Spanish 
and Moorish architecture, with 6m. of Venetian water-ways. The 
city was created in a few years by immense investment of capital 
and modern engineering. In 1925 the population (State census) 
was 901; in 1930 it was 5,697 by the Federal census. The 
assessed valuation of property in 1927 was $90,810,350. It has a 
commission-manager form of government. 

CORAL REEFS are formed of the whitish calcareous frame- 
work of various marine organisms, of which corals (q.v.) and 
; nullipores are the two most important. These reef-builders 
flourish only at moderate depths — the nullipores usually not below 
50 fathoms and the corals not below 25 — ^in the warmer oceans. 
The minute larval forms of corals and the still more minute spores 
of nullipores given off in myriads by the adult forms float pas- 
sively in the ocean waters; if they happen to drift with currents of 
fitting temperature to a shore of firm rock or to a shallow bank 
where pebbles or shells lie undisturbed by surface waves, they may 
attach themselves there and in time form a new reef. 

Coral reefs are of three kinds: fringing reefs, barrier reefs and 
atolls. Fringing reefs are sca-lcvcl flats, up to a quarter or half 
mile in width built out upon salient parts of continental or 
insular shores, with fronts that fall off seaward to moderate depths. 
They are composed largely of dead reef rock, and are occupied 
by living reef -builders chiefly on their outer edge and slope. Reefs 
of this kind are common in the East Indies. Barrier reefs have, 
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like fringes, a narrow or broad sea-level flat and an outer growing 
face; but they are separated from the coast which they front by a 
salt-water lagoon, from half a mile to a score of miles or more in 
width and from 20 to 40 or more fathoms in depth. The lagoon 
floor is usually rather smoothly strewn over with fine calcareous 
detritus. The inner shore is commonly occupied by a fringing reef, 
the growth of which is less vigorous than that of non-enclosed 
fringes. The outer or growing face of a barrier is continued in a 
gentle slope to 40 or 50 fathoms, followed by a steep pitch to great 
depths. Barrier reefs are frequently interrupted by passages or 
“passes,” through which ocean-going vessels may enter the pro- 
tected lagoon. When barriers encircle islands, the leew^ard arc of 
their circuit is, as a rule, interrupted by wide breaches, largely 
because of the leeward drift of lagoon sediments. The Great Bar- 
rier Reef of north-eastern x\ustralia, 900 nautical miles in length, 
is the largest of its kind; the lagoon is from 20 to 70m. in width. 
Many small and large islands rise from the lagoon within this 
great natural breakwater, and thej' as well as the embayed main- 
land coast are little cliffed or not at all, indicating long-continued 
protection from ocean waves by the reef ; but the cooler and reef- 
less coast farther south, also embayed, is island-free and strongly 
cliffed, indicating its long exposure to ocean waves while an inor- 
ganic continental shelf was accumulating off-shore. 

Atolls resemble barrier reefs, except that no island rises from 
their lagoon. The largest atolls are about 40m. in diameter; the 
smallest, less than a mile with no lagoon. They are rarely circular, 
usually irregular in pattern. The reef fiats of barriers and atolls 
are often heaped with low islands of reef sand, which come to be 
covered with vegetation. The reef -islands of atolls are frequently 
inhabited, although exposed to the occasional danger of being over- 
whelmed by earthquake waves. The origin and history of barrier 
reefs may be inferred less from the facts observed in the reefs 
than from those seen in the coasts that they adjoin or front; and 
in the absence of neighbouring lands, sea-level atolls are inscru- 
table structures. The three classes of reefs grade into each other. 
A fringe separated from its coast by a shallow water belt resembles 
a close-set barrier; the central islands of certain barriers are so 
small that the reefs may be called almost atolls. All classes of 
reefs are found either elevated above or depressed below sea-level. 
Vatu Vara is a small atoll in central Fiji, 1,030ft. in altitude. The 
large island of Timor in the East Indies has many elevated reefs 
at various altitudes on its slopes, the loftiest being almost atolls 
or atolls on the island crest, about 4,000ft. above sea-level. Chagos 
atoll, from 65 to 95m. in diameter, in the Indian ocean, is slightly 
submerged nearly all around its circuit. Reef -building corals have 
been dredged in the Ceram sea, Dutch East Indies, from a depth 
of over 700 fathoms, 30m. distant from the nearest shore. 

Three contrasted theories of coral reefs are as follows : Daiwdn 
(1838-42) explained barrier reefs as the upgrowth of fringing reefs 
on slowly subsiding coasts or islands, and atolls in the main as 
the continued upgrowth of barrier reefs Tantil the central island 
sinks below sea-level. Murray (18S0) rejected subsidence and ex- 
plained barrier reefs by the outgrowth of fringing reefs from sta- 
tionary coasts on their own talus. He believed the lagoon was exca- 
vated by solution of the dead reef rock behind the growing reef 
front, thus repeating an idea of Semper’s (1863-81). He sug- 
gested also that atolls might be developed from barrier reefs by the 
gradual degradation of the central island, but bis preferred view 
was that they are coral crowns on banks that were organically 
built up over still-standing foundations, usually volcanic cones, of 
whatever depth, thus repeating an idea of Rein’s (1870). Guppy 
(1887) thought that coral reefs were formed on rising founda- 
tions; atolls would thus crown shoaling but not emerging banks; 
barrier and fringing reef^ would lie on emerged coastal slopes. He 
explained the lagoons of barrier reefs as . covering platforms of 
abrasion cut in coastal slopes during a pause in their emergence, 
thus repeating in essence an idea of Tyerman and Rennet’s (1832). 

The inventors of these theories adopted them without making a 
sufficiently thorough deduction of their consequences. Thus Guppy 
overlooked three significant points: (i) If fringing reefs are 
forroed on rising coasts, they should lie on non-eroded slopes; but 
most fringes lie* on eroded slopes, showing that subsidence had 
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preceded reef growth, even if in some cases the subsidence were 
followed by upheaval. (2) If barrier reefs rise from abraded plat* 
forms on rising coasts, the shore back of them should be cliffed 
and not embayed, but such shores are in nearly all cases embayed 
and not cliffed. (3) If atolls are based on non-emerged shoals, 
their limestones should lie on the non-eroded surface of the shoals, 
but several elevated atolls are known to rest unconformably 
on subaerially eroded foundations, which must therefore have 
sunk before the atolls were built upon them. 

Murray overlooked five significant points : ( i) Narrow fringing 
reefs would ordinarily be smothered by detritus outwashed from 
valleys in a stationary coast before they could grow out as barriers. 
(2) If a fringe on a stationary coast succeeded in growing out as a 
barrier, the shore behind it would not be embayed, but such shores 
are always embayed. (3) If lagoons are excavated by solution 
their floors should be covered by insoluble residue, instead of by 
accumulating calcareous detritus, as is usually the case. (4; If 
barrier reefs are transformed into atolls by the degradation of 
their stationary central island, then the islets of almost atolls 
should be low and flat; but almost atoll islets are of steep-sloping, 
mountain-top form, (s) If most atolls are crowns on organically 
aggraded banks, then elevated atolls should show pelagic deposits 
between a non-eroded volcanic base and the coral crown ; but only 
two elevated atolls — Rod in the East Indies and Barbadoes in the 
Lesser Antilles — are known to be underlaid by pelagic deposits, 
and in both cases these deposits rest unconformably on a subaeri- 
ally eroded, non-volcamic rock, thus showing that island subsidence, 
at a rate too rapid to be compensated by reef upgrowth, liad pre- 
ceded a later and slower upheaval, with reef growth and emer- 
gence. 

Darwin failed to recognize three significant consequences of his 
theory: (i) Subsidence provides by far the best means of dis- 
posing of the great volume of detritus that has been eroded from 
the coasts fronted by barrier reefs. (2) If barrier reefs have grown 
up from slowly subsiding foundations, the coasts from which they 
are offset should be embayed by the partial submergence of the 
coastal valleys. (3) If the formation of barrier reefs and atolls is 
associated with the subsidence of their foundations, their lagoon 
limestones — ^but not necessarily their external talus — should lie un- 
conformably on the eroded surface of the foundation rocks. But 
while the unnoticed consequences of Murray’s, Guppy’s and certain 
other theories are contradicted by the facts of observation, thus 
invalidating those theories, all the unnoticed consequences of Dar- 
win’s theory are confirmed by the facts, (1) The volume of 
detritus that has been eroded from reef-fronted coasts would in 
nearly all cases have filled — often much more than filled — the 
lagoons and overwhelmed the reefs if the coasts hn.d remained sta- 
tionary. (2) The central islands of barrier reefs are eml>aycd. as 
Darwin knew, but it was Dana who first showed (1849 1 that the 
embayments result from the entrance of arms of the sea into the 
valleys of subsiding coasts. (3) In the elevated atoll of Tu- 
vutha in eastern Fiji, Foye has reported (ujiB) an uncon- 
formable contact of the atoll limestones on a subaerially eroded 
volcanic foundation, and the same observer found in the neigli- 
bouring Exploring isles a similar relation between the limestones 
of several elevated reefs and their volcanic bases. The elevated bar- 
rier reef of Mangaia in the Cook group has recently been shown by 
Marshall (1927) to rest unconformably upon the slopes of a well- 
dissected volcanic island. In all these cases the association of sub- 
sidence with reef growth seems unquestionable, and the same asso- 
ciation is therefore probable in the case of sea-lcvel barriers and 
atolls; for it is not to be believed that deep-seated telluric forces 
selected reefs of exceptional origin to be elevated. Hence, inas- 
much as the consequences of Darwin’s theory, though they were 
not perceived by its inventor, have now been confirmed by previ- 
ously unknown facts, the theory is strongly supported. 

The novel glacial-control theory, recently put forth by Daly 
(1910-15), is based upon the similar depth of many rcef-enclosed 
lagoons, which he believes cannot be explained by Darwin’s sub- 
sidence theory. He assumes that, as a rule, reef foundations have 
long been stationary; that many of the older volcanic islands of 
the Pacific had been degraded in pre-glacial times to low relief 
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with deep-weathered soils: that with the coining of the Glacial 
period the ocean was lowered some 30 or 40 fathoms by with- 
drawal of water to form continental glaciers and ice sheets; that 
even in the torrid zone the chili of the lowered ocean killed the 
reef-builders, the ocean waves abrading the reefs and worn-down 
islands to low-level platforms; and that as the ocean rose and 
warmed in post-glacial time, barrier and atoll reefs grew up with 
it on the platform margins. But this theory is largely invalidated 
by the evidence given above of island instability, also by the pre- 
vailing absence of cliffed shores within close-set barrier reefs in 
the coral seas; yet as a good number of plunging-cliff islands sur- 
mounting imperfectly reefed banks occur in the marginal belts of 
the Pacific and Atlantic coral seas, it seems probable that Daly’s 
factor of low-level abrasion — ^but not his postulate of insular sta- 
bility— has there had application. In this and a few other respects 
Darwin's theory may be subordinately modified to advantage, as 
follows: — 

Young volcanic islands are as a rule unfavourable sites for 
fringing reefs because of the abundance of down-washed detritus 
which soon forms a reef -smothering beach around the shore; such 
islands arc therefore attacked by the waves and cut back in cliffs; 
witness Reunion in the Indian ocean. Not until the subsidence of 
such an island has disposed of a great volume of detritus eroded 
from it — the isostatic subsidence of the island being likely be- 
cause of its imense weight, as Molengraaff has suggested (1916) 
— ^will the eventual submergence of its rising, cliff-base beach 
permit reef growth to begin, either on the, faces of the plunging 
cliffs or somewhat off-shore. The Marquesas islands, strongly 
cliffed and well embayed, seem to offer examples of incipient 
cliff-face reefs so conditioned. Thus subsidence favours the initia- 
tion of fringing reefs as well as their further development and 
transformation into barriers. But not unless subsidence continues 
slowly and maintains embayments in the coastal valley mouths, 
where down-washed detritus will be deposited in bay-head deltas, 
arc up-growing reefs likely to persist. Even then they may be 
drowned by rapid subsidence, as seems to have happened with a 
young barrier now submerged around Tutuila, Samoa. But if sub- 
sidence continues slowly an on-shore or' a near-shore reef may 
grow up as an off-shore barrier before the cliffs previously cut are 
wholly submerged; this appears to be the case at Tahiti, in the 
Society group, where the island spurs are cut off in cliffs that seem 
to plunge below sca-lcveL Yet here an extended pause has per- 
mitted the filling of the drowned valley embayments with del- 
tas which have now advanced into the lagoon, smothering many 
cliff-face fringes, and even the off-shore barrier appears to be en- 
dangered by out-flowing floods of muddy fresh water. A renewal 
of subsidence would widen the narrowed lagoon and re-embay the 
valleys, and the barrier reef would then be rescued from the danger 
of muddy floods. Thus in time the early-cut cliffs would disappear, 
and the inter-bay spurs of the diminishing island would slope 
gradually into the widening lagoon. This stage appears to have 
been reached in the other barrier-reef members of the Society 
group, for as one proceeds north-westward, the islands are found 
to be more and more dissected and degraded, and of smaller and 
smaller size as if increasingly submerged. Borahora, Darwin’s 
type barrier-reef island, is the next to the last of the series. Sev- 
eral atolls follow, the volcanic foundations of which have entirely 
disappeared. It would be difficult to imagine a better confirmation 
of Darwin’s theory than these islands and their reefs provide. In 
Fiji the distribution of various kinds of reefs, both at sea-level 
and elevated above it, especially in the eastern part of the group, 
at first appears so confused that Darwin’s theory has been held to 
be inapplicable there ; but a closer examination shows that this old 
theory is really the only one which can reasonably account for 
the Fiji reefs. In the East Indies movements of elevation and sub- 
sidence have been so active that t3rpical sea-level barrier and atoll 
reefs are not often found there, but sea-level fringes and elevated 
reefs of various kinds abound. 

The several groups of atolls in the central Pacific can be to-day 
explained only by analogy with elevated reefs elsewhere, as above 
intimated, except that on the atoll of Funafuti in the Ellice group 
a boring in the reef, made under the direction of the Royal Society 
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of London, 1,184ft. deep — a small measure compared to the pre- 
sumable reef thickness — has shown that shallow-water organisms 
prevail to that depth in the reef rock, while deep-water organisms 
are found at similar depths on the exterior slope of the reef. This 
supports Darwin’s theory. A number of reefs in Florida have been 
shown by Vaughan to have been formed at times of subsidence, 
but they are of small thickness. In view of what is at present 
known concerning the coral reef problem, it may be concluded 
that although Darwin’s theory was abandoned by many students 
of the subject during the past 50 years, it may — slightly modified 
as above — regain in the next 50 years the general acceptance that 
it enjoyed through the middle of the last century. 

Bibliography. — A, Agassiz, “Great Barrier Reef” in Bull. Museum 
Comp. Zool., xxviii., 95-148 (1S98) ; “Fiji,” ibid., xxxiii., 1-167 
(1S99) j “Tropical Pacific” in Mcjn. Museum Comp. Zool., xxviiL, 
1-410 (1903) ; “Maldives,” ibid., xxix., 1-16S (1903) ; “Eastern 
Pacific,” ibid., xxxiii., 1-75 (1906) ; J. D. Dana, Coral and Coral 
Islands (1S72) ; R. A. Daly, “The Glacial-control theory,” Proc. 
Amer. Acad., h., 155-251 (1915) ; W. M. Davis, The Coral reef prob- 
lem (with extended bibliography) (1929) ; W. G. Foyo, “Geological 
Observations in Fiji,” Proc. Amer. Acad.^ liv., 1-45 (1918) ; J. S. 
Gardiner, “Fiji,” Proc. Cambr. Phil. Soc., ix., 417-503 (1898) ; 
“Maldives,” Geogr. Journ., xix., 277-296 (1902) ; “Indian Ocean,” 
ibid., xxviii., 313-332, 454-465 (1906) ; “Seychelles,” ibid., xxix., 
148-168 (1907) ; H. G. Guppy, The Solomon Islands (18S7) ; W. S. 
Kent, The Great Barrier Reef of Australia (1893) ; P. Marshall, 
“Geology of Mangaia,” Bishop Museum Bull. (Honolulu) (1927); 
Sir John Murray, “Structure and origin of coral reefs,” Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edinh., x. 505-518 (18S0). (W. M. D.) 

CORAM, THOMAS (166S-1751), English philanthropist, 
was born at Lyme Regis, Dorset. He began life as a seaman and 
rose to the position of merchant captain. He settled at Taunton 
(Mass.) for several years, engaging there in farming and boat- 
building, and in 1703 returned to England. After 17 years of un- 
wearied exertion, he obtained in 1739 a royal charter authorizing 
the establishment of his hospital for foundling infants {see 
Foundling Hospitals). His later years were spent watching 
over the interests of the hospital; he was also one of the pro- 
moters of the settlement of Georgia and Nova Scotia; and his 
name is honourably connected with various other charities. In 
carrying out bis philanthropic schemes he spent nearly all his 
private means; and an annuity of £170 was raised for him by 
public subscription. 

COR ANGLAIS, or English Horn, a wood-wind double- 
reed instrument of the oboe family, of which it is the tenor. It 
is not a horn, but bears the same relation to the oboe as the 
basset horn does to the clarinet. The cor anglais differs slightly 
in construction from the oboe; the conical bore of the wooden 
tube is wider and slightly longer, and there is a large globular 
bell and a curved metal crook to which the double reed mouthpiece 
is attached. The fingering and method of producing the sound 
arc, however, so similar in both instruments that the player of the 
one can, in a short time, master the other. The quality of the 
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The cor anglais, or English horn 

cor anglais is penetrating like that of the oboe, but mellower and 
more melancholy. The cor anglais is the alto Pommer {q.v.) or 
haute-contre de hautbois (see Oboe), gradually developed, im- 
proved, and provided with key-work. 

The origin of the name of the instrument is a matter of con- 
jecture, Two theories exist — one that cor anglais is a corruption 
of cor angU, a name given on account of the angular bend of the 
early specimens. The other is that when the instrument was given 
a bend in order to facilitate its handling, the name was adopted to 
mark its resemblance to a kind of hunting-horn said to be in 
use in England at the time. But this suggestion docs not seem to 
be a happy one in default of record of any kind of horn of the 
sort implied. 

CORAOPOLIS, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U,S.A., lom. N.W. of Pittsburgh, on the west bank of the 
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Ohio river, and served by the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie railroad. 
The population in 1930 was 10,724. It is in an oil and gas field, and 
has steel and iron foundries, glass works and factories making 
springs, nuts and bolts. The borough was incorporated in 1S86. 

CORATO, a city of Apulia, Italy, in the province of Bari, 
26m. W. of Bari by steam tramway. Pop. (1931) 44,139. It is 
situated in the centre of an agricultural district. 

CORBAN an Aramaic word meaning “a consecrated 

gift.” Josephus uses the word of Nazirites and of the temple 
treasure of Jerusalem. Such a votive offering lay under a curse 
if it were diverted to ordinary purposes, like the spoil of Jericho 
which Achan appropriated (Josh, vii.), or the temple treasure of 
Delphi which was seized by the Phocians, 356 b.c. The word is 
found in Mark vii. ii, the usual interpretation of which is that 
Jesus refers to an abuse — a man might declare that any part of 
his property which came into his parents’ hands was corban, con- 
secrated, i.e,, that he might evade the fifth commandment by 
pleading a vow. But this interpretation is impossible. In fatet, 
Jesus and the Rabbis agree on this point. The rule which Jesus 
attributes to tradition is in fiat contradiction to the Mishnah and 
universal Jewish practice. Further, the assertion that the Pharisees 
violated the Law of God in order to maintain their own rules is 
not proved by this instance. A totally different explanation of the 
passage is put forward by J. H. A, Hart in The Jewish Quarterly 
Review for July 1907, the gist of which is that Jesus commends 
the Pharisees for insisting that when a man has vowed a vow to 
God he should pay it even though his parents should suffer. 

See pp. 148 foil, of vol. i. of sec. ed. of C. G. Montefiore’s Synoptic 
Gospels (1927) ; J. V. Barllet in Century Bible (Mark in loc.) (Edin- 
burgh, 1922): p. 71 1 of vol. i. of H. L. Strack and P. Billerbedc, 
Komm. 2, Neuen Test. (Munich, 1922). 

CORBEIL, WILLIAM OF (d. 1136), archbishop of Cant- 
erbury, was born probably at Corbeil on the Seine, and educated 
at Laon, He was soon in the service of Ranulf Flambard, bishop 
of Durham; then, having entered the order of St. Augustine, he 
became prior of the Aiugustinian foundation at St. Osyth in Essex. 
In 1123 he was chosen archbishop of Canterbury, and as he re- 
fused to admit that Thurstan, archbishop of York, was inde- 
pendent of the see of Canterbury, this prelate refused to conse- 
crate him, and the ceremony was performed by his own suffragans. 
Proceeding to Rome the new archbishop found that Thurstan 
had anticipated his arrival and had prejudiced Pope Calixtus II. ; 
however, the exertions of the English king Henry I. and of the 
emperor Henry V. prevailed, and the pope gave William the pal- 
lium. The archbishop’s next dispute was with the autocratic papal 
legate, Cardinal John of Crema, which ended in William himself 
being appointed papal legate (legatus natus) in England and 
Scotland, an important precedent in the history of the English 
Church. The archbishop had sworn to Henry I, to support the 
claim of his daughter Matilda to the English crown, but never- 
theless he crowned Stephen in Dec. 1135. He died at Canterbury 
on Nov. 21, 1136. William built the keep of Rochester Castle, and 
finished the cathedral at Canterbury, which he dedicated with 
great pomp in May 1130. 

See the article by F. Tout in the Diet, of Nat. Eiog., where earlier 
work on the subject is summed up. 

CORBEIL, a town of northern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Seine-et-Oise, at the confluence 
of the Essonne with the Seine, 21 m. S. by E. of Paris. Pop. 
U931J 11 , 334 * From the loth to the 12th century Corbeil was 
the chief town of a powerful countship, but it was united to the 
crown by Louis VI.; it continued for a long time to be an im- 
portant military post. In 1258 St. Louis concluded a treaty here 
with James I. of Aragon. It was besieged by the Huguenots in 
1562, and by Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma, in 1590. A 
bridge across the Seine unites the main part of the town on the 
left bank with a suburb; handsome boulevards lead to the town 
of Essonnes (pop. 8,708), about i m. S.W. St. Spire, the only 
survivor of the formerly numerous churches of Corbeil, dates 
from the 12th to the 15th centuries. Behind the church there is 
a Gothic gateway. Corbeil is the seat of a sub-prefect, and has 
tribunals of first instance and commerce and a chamber of com- 


merce. It has flour-mills, tallow-works, printing-works and paper- 
works and manufactures plaster. 

CORBEL, in architecture, a means of supporting a projecting 
weight; a bracket or weight-carrying member, built deeply into 
the wall so that the pressure on its embedded portion counter- 
acts any tendency to overturn or fail outwards. Corbels may be 
either individual pieces of stone, separated from each other like 
brackets, as in the case of many mediaeval cornices, or continuous 
courses of masonry, e.g., the corbels under projecting oriel win- 
dows (see Bay). A “corbel table” is a projected band or string 
course carried on corbels. Corbels are favourite places for decora- 
tion. Mediaeval cornices frequently have corbels ornamented with 
leaves, animals or human heads; and the corbels common in 
English Gothic, to support vaulting shafts, are rich with leafage. 
The sides and faces of Renais.sance corbels are carved with scrolls 
and acanthus leaves. In many cases corbels are moulded, with- 
out other carving, especially those carrying mediaeval battlements. 
Corbels decorated with an S-scroli are known as consoles. {See 
Bracket; Console.) 

CORBET, RICHARD (15S2-1635), English bishop and 
poet, was born in 1582 at Ewell, Surrey, and died at Norwich on 
July 28 1633. At Oxford, to which he proceeded from West- 
minster school in 1597, he was noted as a wit. In 1028 he was 
made bishop of Oxford, and in 1632 was translated to the see of 
Norwich. Corbet’s verses were first collected and published in 
1647. He was a boon companion in his early days of Ben Jonson, 
who always remained his close friend. 

CORBETT, GAfL SHERMA.N, American sculptor, wife 
of Harvey Wiley Corbett, born in 1873 Syracuse, N.Y. She 
was educated in public and private schools, at the Art Students 
League in New York and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
Later she was a pupil of Augustus Saint Gaudens. Her best -known 
works are the Hamilton S. White memorial and the Kirk])atrick 
fountain in Syracuse, the bronze entrance door.s of the municipal 
group at Springfield, Mass., and the medallion head of Washington 
in the pediment of the George Washington National Masonic 
memorial at Alexandria, Va. 

CORBETT, HARVEY WILEY (1873- ), American 

architect, born in San Francisco, Jan. 8, 1873. He graduated from 
the University of California in 1895 and from the Ecolc ties Beaux 
Arts, Paris, in 1900. He is a member of the firm of II elmle and 
Corbett, New York city. Among the buildings which the firm has 
designed are the Bush Terminal office building. New York city, 
Bush house, London; and Kings county hospital. Holy Innocents 
church and St. Francis Xavier’s school in Brooklyn, New York. 
Corbett is a member of, the Societe Beaux Arts .Architectes, the 
Societe des Architectes Diplomes par le Gouvernement Frangais, 
the Architectural League, New York, and the National Sculpture 
Society. He is also a fellow of the Society of Architects of Lon- 
don and of the Royal Institute of British Architects and has con- 
tributed several architectural articles to this Encyclopaedia. 

CORBRIDGE, a market town, Northumberland, England; 
3im. E. of Hexham, on the north bank of the river Tyne, which is 
here crossed by a fine seven-arched bridge dating from 1674. 
(1921) 2,415. Its name is derived from the small river Cor, a 
tributary of the Tyne. The Roman station of Corsiapiturn (also 
called Corchester) lay half a mile west of Corbridge at (he junc- 
tion of the Cor with the Tyne. Excavations have shown the site 
to have had at first a military importance, but it was later occupied 
by a civilian population. Corstopitum ceased to exist early in the 
5th century, and the site was never again occupied. 

About 760 Corbridge became the capital of Northumbria. In 
1138 David of Scotland made it a centre of military operations, 
and it was ravaged by Wallace in 1296, by Bruce in 1312, and by 
David II, in- 1346. It has a square p>eel-tower and a cruciform 
church (St. Andrew), partly of pre-Conquest date, but mainly 
Early English. 

CORBULO, GNAEUS DOMITIUS (ist century a.d.), 
Roman general. In the reign of Tiberius, he was praetor, and was 
appointed to the charge of the roads and bridges. Under Claudius 
he was governor of lower Germany (a.d. 47). He punished the 
Frisii who refused to pay the tribute, and was about to advance 
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against the Chauci when he was ordered by the emperor to with- 
draw behind the Rhine. Corbulo cut a canal from the Mosa 
(Meuse) to the northern branch of the Rhine, which still forms 
one of the chief drains between Leyden and Sluys. 

Soon after the accession of Nero, Vologaeses (Vologasus), king 
of Parthia, overran Armenia, drove out the Roman nominee, and 
set his own brother Tiridates on the throne. Corbulo was there- 
upon sent out to the East wdth full military powers. Two years 
were spent in reorganizing the demoralized Syrian legions; in 58 
Corbulo took the offensive, and in the brilliant campaign of 59 he 
captured Artaxata and Tigranocerta. In 60 a Romanized prince, 
Tigranes, was set up as king of Armenia; but in 61 he provoked 
the Parthians by invading their territory, and was driven from 
Armenia. Corbulo concluded an armistice for the winter (61-62) 
by which both sides were to evacuate Armenia, and the matter 
was to be referred to Nero. Nero decided to annex Armenia, and 
Pact us was sent out to attack from Cappadocia while Corbula held 
Syria, but his incompetence led to his total defeat at Rhandeia 
(62). Corbulo was now given supreme command, and in 63 
crossed the Euphrates with a strong army; the enemy submitted, 
and Tiridates laid down his diadem at the foot of the emperor’s 
statue at Rhandeia, promising not to resume it until he received 
it from the hand of Nero in Rome. In 67 disturbances broke out 
in Judaea, but Nero gave the command to Vespasian and sum- 
moned Corbulo to Greece. On his arrival at Cenchreae he received 
the order to commit suicide. Without hesitation he obeyed, 
exclaiming, ‘T have deserved it” (“•'A^tosi’). Whether he was 
really guilty of conspiracy is unknown, but so great was his pop- 
ularity that he could easily have seized the throne. Corbulo wrote 
an account of his Asiatic experiences, which is lost. 

Sfe Tacitus, Annals, xii.~xv.; Dio Cassius, lix. 15, lx. 30, Ixii. 19-23, 
Ixiii. 6, 17, I.xvi. 3; H. Schiller, Geschichtc des romischen Kaiscrreichs 
untcr der Rcgknmf^ des Nero (1872) ; £. EgU, “Feldziige in Armenien 
von 41-63,” in M. Budingcr’s Unlersuchungen zur romischen Kaiser- 
f'cschirhte., i. (j868) ; Mommsen, Hist, of the Roman Provinces, ii. 
(1880) ; for the Armenian campaigns see B. W. Henderson in Classical 
Review (April, May, June, 1901) and W. Schur, ‘‘Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichle der Orient feldzugc Corbulos” {Klio xix.) and Die Orient- 
politik des Kaisers Nero (Leipzig, 1023) ; in general D. T. Schoonover, 
A Study of On. Domitius Corbulo (Chicago, 1909). 

CORD, a length of twisted or woven strand (Lat. chorda, the 
string of a musical instrument). From the use of such a cord for 
measuring, the word is applied to a quantity of cut wood. For 
“vocal chords” see Phonetics; Voice; Singing. For “umbilical 
cord” sec Infancy; Placenta. 

CORDAY D’ARMONT, MARIE ANNE CHAR- 
LOTTE (1768-1793), the murderess of Marat, born at St. Sat- 
uruin des Lignerets, near Seez in Normandy, was descended from 
a noble but poor family, and numbered among her ancestors 
the dramatist Corneille. Charlotte Corday was educated in the 
convent of the Holy Trinity at Caen, and then sent to live with 
an aunt. Here she saw hardly any one but her relative, and passed 
her lonely hours in reading the works of the philosophes, espe- 
cially Voltaire and the Abbe Raynal. Another of her favourite 
authors was Plutarch. On the downfall of the Girondins on June 
2, 1793, many of the leaders took refuge in Normandy, Charlotte 
attended their meetings, and heard them speak; but there is no 
reason to believe that she saw any of them privately till the day 
when she went to ask for introductions to friends of theirs in 
Paris. She saw that their efforts to rouse Normandy in their fa- 
vour were doomed to fail. She had heard of Marat as a tyrant 
and the chief agent in their overthrow, and conceived the idea 
of going alone to Paris and assassinating him. In Paris she 
wrote to Marat: “Citizen, I have just arrived from Caen. Your 
love for your native place doubtless makes you desirous of learn- 
ing the events which have occurred in that part of the republic. 
1 shall call at your residence in about an hour; have the goodness 
to receive me and give me a brief interview. I will put you in 
a condition to render great service to France.” She was twice 
refused admittance at MaraCs door, but on her third visit (July 
13) Marat, hearing her voice in the antechamber, consented to 
see her. She spoke to Marat of what was passing at Caen, and 
his only comment (as she alleged) was that all the men she had 
mentioned should be guillotined in a few days. As he spoke 
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she drew from her bosom a dinner-knife (which she had bought 
the day before for two francs) and plunged it into his left side. 
It pierced the lung and the aorta. When she was brought before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal her advocate, C. F. C. Lagarde, put 
forward the plea of insanity. She was sentenced to death, and was 
guillotined on July 17, 1793, meeting her fate with complete 
calmness. Lamartine called her Vange de Vassassinat, and Ver- 
gniaud said, “E/Ze nous perd, mais elle 710 us apprend d mourir.^' 

See Oeuvres politiques de Charlotte Corday (Caen, 1S63 ; some let- 
ters and an Adresse aux Fraui^ais amis des lois et de la paix), with a 
supplement printed in the same year; C. Vatcl, Dossiers du proces 
criminel de Charlotte de Corday . . . extraits des archives imperiales 
(1S61), and Dossier historiqiie de Charlotte Coiday (1872); Austin 
Dobson, Four Frenchwomeit (1890) ; Dr. Cabanes “La vraie Char- 
lotte Corday,” in Le Cabinet secret de Vhistoire (1897-1900) ; E, 
Defrance, Charlotte Corday et la mort de Marat (1909). Her tragic 
history was the subject of two anonymous tragedies, Charlotte Corday 
(1795)1 said to be by the Conventional F. J. Gamon, and Charlotte 
Corday (Caen, 1797), neither of which has any merit. 

CORDELE5 a city of Georgia, U.S.A., 140m. S. by E. of 
Atlanta ; the county seat of Crisp county. It is on Federal high- 
way 41, and is served by the Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast, 
the Georgia South-western and Gulf, the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Southern railways. The population in 1920 was 6,538, of 
whom 3,254 were negroes, and was 6,S8o by the Federal census in 
1930. It ships great quantities of peanuts, and manufactures 
peanut confections, cotton oil and fertilizer. Cordele was for a 
time the home of Joseph E. Brown, the Civil War governor of 
Georgia, and was a temporary capital of the State. It was in- 
corporated as a city in 1SS8, and in 1923 adopted a commission- 
manager form of government. 

CORDELIERS, CLUB OF THE, or Society of the 
Friends of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, a popular 
society of the French Revolution. It was formed by the m.embers 
of the district of the Cordeliers, when the Constituent Assembly 
suppressed the 60 districts of Paris to replace them with 48 sec- 
tions (May 21,1 790) . It held its meetings at first in the suppressed 
monastery of the Cordeliers, — the name given in France to the 
Franciscan Observantists. From 1791, however, it met in a hall in 
the rue Dauphine. Its principal function, according to its charter, 
was “to denounce to the tribunal of public opinion the abuse of the 
various powers and all infractions of the Rights pf Man.” Its 
badge was an open eye — symbol of suspicious watchfulness. 
Though its leaders were men of middle class, it identified itself 
with the interests of the masses, its power being based on its asso- 
ciation with the popular fraternal societies and its influence in the 
revolutionary sections. It raised and organized the popular bat- 
talions and inspired and directed the great demonstrations and 
risings (e.g., those of June 20 and Aug. 10, 1792). After the 
withdrawal of the more moderate elements, it was dominated by 
the enrages, by Marat, and, after his death, by Hebert and his 
associates. After the execution of the Hebertists, March 24, 1794, 
the club ceased to exist. 

The papers emanating from the Cordeliers are enumerated in M. 
Tourneux, Bibliograpkie de Vhistoire de Paris pendant la Rivolution 
(1S94), i. (on the trial of the Hebertists) Nos. 4204-4210, ii. Nos. 
9795-9834 and II, 813. See also A. Bougeart, Les Cordeliers, docu- 
ments pour servir d Vhistoire de la Revolution (Caen, 1891) ; G. 
Lenotre, Paris rivolutionnaire (1895) ^.nd Albert Mathicz, Le Club 
des Cordeliers (1910), 

CORDES, a town of southern France, in the department of 
Tarn, 15 m. N.W. of Albi. Pop. (1931), 1,091. It was a bastide 
founded by Raymond VII., count of Toulouse, in 1222, and was 
named Cordua after* the Spanish city Cordova. A large number 
of houses of the 13th and 14th centuries, with decorated fronts, 
form its chief attraction. A church of the same periods and 
remains of the original ramparts are also to be seen. 

CORDIERITE, a silicate of magnesia, alumina and ferrous 
oxide (2 [Mg,Fe0]-2Al203‘5Si02) occasionally cut as a gem stone, 
and named in 1813 by Haiiy in honour of P. L. Cordier, who dis- 
covered its remarkable pleochroism, or exhibition of varying col- 
ours viewed from different directions. The natural mineral com- 
monly contains o*5%-3% of water, and is sometimes referred 
to as iolite (tov, violet; Xt- 0 os, stone) in allusion to the violet 
; colour of many specimens, or dichroitc in allusion to its dichroism 
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(pleochroism). 

Cordierite crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, well devel- 
oped crystals being usually short prisms with large basal planes. 
In rocks cyclic twins are common, giving crystals a pseudo-hex- 
agonal habit. The pleochroism of the mineral is often strongly 
marked, the colours being dark blue or violet, pale blue and yel- 
lowish. These colours can be frequently seen without the dichro- 
scope. In refraction, density and hardness, it much resembles 
quartz, but in thin sections it is distinguished by its biaxial char- 
acter and common alteration. The pure magnesian cordierite has 
been prepared artificially. Through formation of solid solution 
with silica the artificial cordierite shows a range of composition 
from 2Mg0-2Al203-5Si02 to 2]Mg0-2Al2036Si02. It melts incongru- 
ently with formation of muilite (3Al203-Si02) and glass. By crys- 
tallization of glasses of the composition of cordierite at 900° C, 
an unstable modification (U. cordierite) has been obtained. This 
passes at 925°-!, 150° into the normal a. cordierite, but the 
reverse change has not been effected. 

Cordierite occurs in igneous rocks only as a result of contani- 
ination of the magma by aluminous sediment. As such it is 
known in granites, norites, rhyolites, andesites and lamprophyres. 
The true home of cordierite is in the thermally altered argillaceous 
sediments surrounding igneous intrusions and in the paragneisses 
and schists. In the former it is the commonest constituent of the 
spots of spotted slates (spilosites, desmosites). In the homfelses 
it is frequently associated with andalusite, sillimanite, spinel and 
corundum. The common alteration product of cordierite — often 
developed as pseudomorphs — ^is known as pinite, a variable mix- 
ture of chlorite and sericite. Fine, well-developed crystals of cor- 
dierite are rare. (C. E. T.) 

CORDILLERA, a Spanish term for a range or chain of 
mountains, derived from the Old Spanish cordilla, the diminutive 
of cuerda, a cord or rope. The name first given to certain moun- 
tain-ranges of South America, Las Cordilleras de los Andes, was 
applied to the extension of the system into Mexico. In North 
America the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevada and the moun- 
tains between them are collectively known as the “Cordilleras,’" 
and the entire area has been termed the “Cordilieran region.” The 
name is now not restricted to America but is often used as a gen- 
eric term for any long parallel ranges of mountains. 

CORDITE, a propellant employed in various military serv- 
ices, so called because of its usual cord-like form. It is also made 
up into other shapes such as flakes, ribbons or tubes with one or 
more perforations. Cordite is essentially a thoroughly blended 
mixture of nitro-glyccrine and gun-cotton gelatinized effectively 
by acetone. Soft paraffin or vaseline, obtained during the dis- 
tillation of petroleum, is added as a stabilizing agent. The orig- 
inal cordite (Cordite, Mark i), as manufactured at the Royal 
gunpowder factory, Waltham Abbey, England, in 1890, was com- 
posed of 37 parts of gun-cotton, 57-5 parts of nitro-glycerine and 
5 parts of mineral jelly together with 0-5% of acetone. Owing to 
its large content of nitro-glycerine this cordite had a high tempera- 
ture of explosion and produced considerable erosion of big guns. 
A modified composition — Cordite M.D. — which was introduced in 
1901, contains 64 parts of gun-cotton, 30*2 parts of nitro-glycerine 
and 5 parts of vaseline with about o*8% of acetone. Both varieties 
are in use and other modifications have been adopted. Soluble 
nitro-cellulose has been used instead of gun-cotton with a higher 
proportion of nitro-glycerine in order to give a similar ballistic 
effect to that produced by Cordite M.D. (See Explosives.) 

CORDOBA, OONZALO FERNANDEZ DE (1453- 
1515), Spanish general and statesman, was the son of the count 
of Aguilar. He was born near Cordova on March i6, 1453. He 
was first attached to the household of Don Alphonso, the king’s 
brother, and upon his death devoted himself to Isabella, after- 
wards queen. During the civil war, and the conflict with Portugal 
which disturbed the first years of her reign, he fought under the 
grand master of Santiago, Alonso de Cardenas. The ability he 
displayed during the ten years’ war for the conquest of Granada 
led the queen to choose him as commander of the Spanish expe- 
dition, sent to support the Aragonese house of Naples against 
Charlie Vin. of France. In Italy, where he won the title of the 


Great Captain, he twice held the command. In 1495 he was sent 
with about 5,000 men to aid Ferdinand of Naples to recover his 
kingdom, and he returned home after achieving success in 1498. 
His mountain warfare in Calabria against the French forces, con- 
sisting largely of Swiss pikemen and of their own men-at-arms, 
led him to see the inadequacy of foot soldiers armed with sword 
and buckler, or arquebuses and crossbows, and light cavalry, and 
to introduce the pike as a weapon, insisting at the same lime 
on a much closer infantry formation. 

After a brief interval of service in Spain against the Moors, 
Gonzalo returned to Italy in 1501, and was first employed in 
driving the Turks from Cephaionia. In the subsequent campaign 
against the French, Gonzalo stood at bay in the entrenched 
camp at Barletta, on the shores of the Adriatic, awaiting reinforce- 
ments and harassing the French communications. Then in the 
early part of 1503 he pounced on the enemy’s depot of provisions 
at Cerignola, took a strong position, threw up hasty field works, 
and strengthened them with a species of wire entanglements. 
The French made a headlong front attack, were repulsed, assailed 
in flank, and routed. The later operations on the Garigliano were 
very similar, and led to the total expulsion of the French from 
Naples. Gonzalo remained as governor of Naples till 1507. The 
death of the queen in 1504 had deprived him of a friend, and 
King Ferdinand, after loading him with titles and fine words, 
recalled him and left him unemployed till his death on Dec. 2, 

1515. 

The Great Captain is sometimes spoken of as the first of mod- 
em generals. There is much in his methods which bears a like- 
ness to those of the duke of Wellington; Barletta, for instance, 
has a distinct resemblance to the Torres Vedras campaign, and 
the battle on the Garigliano to Assaye. As an organizer he founded 
the Spanish infantry of the i6th and 17th centuries, and he gave 
the best proof of his influence by forming a school of officers. 

Bibliography. — Crdnica del Gran Paulas Jovius, Vitae 

illustrium vlrornm, translated by Domenichi (Flurcuce, 1550) ; P. du 
Poncei, Ilistoire de Gonsalvc de Cordone (17^4) ; Don Jose Quintana, 
Espanoles celeb res {Rivadeneyra Biblioteca de autores cspanole)^ vol. 
xix. (1846-80) ; and W. H. Prescott in liis Ferdinand and Isabella 
(3 vols., Boston, 183S). 

CORDOBA, a large central province of the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Pop. (1914) 735,472; (1927, estimate) 970,971; area, 66,912 
square miles. The greater part of the province belongs to the 
pampas, though less fertile and grassy than the plains farther 
cast and south. It likewise includes large saline and swampy 
areas. The north-west part of the province is traversed I'jy an 
isolated mountain system from 3,000 to 5,000 ft. high made up 
of the Cordoba, Poclio and Ischilin sierras, which extend for a 
distance of some 200 m. in a north and south direction. These 
ranges intercept the moist winds from the Atlantic, and receive 
on their eastern slopes a moderate rainfall, which gives thtirn a 
strikingly verdant appearance in comparison with the surrounti- 
ing plains. West and norlh-w’cst of the sierras are exten.sive saline 
basins called Las Salinas Grandes, which extend into the neigh- 
bouring provinces and are absolutely barren. In the north-east 
the land is low and swampy; here are the large saline lagoons of 
Mar Chiquita and Los Porongos. The principal rivers, which have 
their sources in the sierras and flow eastward, are the Primero 
and Segundo, which flow north-easterly into the lacustrine basin 
of Mar Chiquita; the Tercero and Quarto, which unite near the 
Santa Fe frontier to form the Carcarana, a tributary of the 
Parana; and the Quinto, which flows south-easterly into the 
swamps of the Laguna Amarga in the southern part of the prov- 
ince. ^ Countless small streams also descend the eastern slopes of 
the sierras and are lost in the great plains. The eastern districts 
are moderately fertile, and are chiefly devoted to cattle-breeding, 
and cereal production. In the valleys and well-watered foot-hills 
of the sierras, cereals, alfalfa and fruit arc the principal products. 
The rainfall is limited throughout the province, and irrigation is 
employed in a few localities. The mineral resources include 
gold, silver, copper, lead and iron, but mining is carried on only to 
a very limited extent. Salt and marble are produced. Cordoba is 
traversed by several railway lines — those running eastward to 
Buenos Aires and Rosario from Mendoza and the Chilean frontier, 
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those connecting the city of Cordoba with the same cities, and 
with Tucuman on the north and Catamarca and Rioja on the 
north-west. The chief towns are Cordoba, the capital, Rio Quarto, 
Villa Maria, an important railway centre 82 m. S.E. of Cordoba, 
and Cruz del Eje on the west slopes of the sierras no m. N.W. 
of Cordoba. 

CORDOBA, a city in the central part of the Argentine Re- 
public, capital of the above province, on the Rio Primero, 435 m. 
by rail north-west of Buenos Aires by way of Rosario, 246 m. 
from the latter. Pop. (1914) i34)935 — the suburbs having some 
20,000 more — 1926 estimate 200,000. The city is connected 
by railway with Buenos Aires and Rosario, and with the capitals 
of all the surrounding provinces. Cordoba stands on a high east- 
ward-sloping plain called the “Altos,” 1,440 ft. above sea-level, 
and is built in a broad river bottom washed out by periodical 
inundations and the action of the rains on the alluvial banks. The 
inundations have been brought under control by the construction 
of barriers and dams, but the banks are constantly broken down. 
The city is regularly laid out, and contains many fine edifices 
and dwellings. Several suburban settlements surround the city, 
the more important of which are served by the urban tramway 
lines. The noteworthy public buildings include the cathedral, a 
handsome edifice curiously oriental in appearance, a massive old I 
Jesuit church with a ceiling of richly carved and gilded cedar, the I 
old university, founded in 1613, which still occupies the halls 
built by the J esuits around a large quadrangle, the fine old cabildo, 
or Government house, of Moorish appearance, and the national 
observatory on the barranca overlooking the city. There are, 
also, two national normal schools, a national college, an episcopal 
seminary, an endowed Carmelite orphanage, a national meteoro- 
logical station, a national academy of sciences and a good public 
library. The water-supply of Cdrdoba is derived from the Rio 
Primero, 12 m. above the city, where an immense dam (Dique 
San Roque), one of the largest of its kind in South America, has 
been built across the river valley. This dam also serves to irri- 
gate the valley below, and to furnish power for the electric plant 
which provides Cordoba with light and electric power. In and 
about the city there are several industrial establishments which 
have sprung into existence since the opening of the first railway 
in 1870. The surrounding country is well cultivated, and pro- 
duces an abundance of fruit and vegetables. 

The city was founded in 1573 by Luis Geronimo de Cabrera 
and was for a long time distinguished for its learning and piety. 
It was the headquarters of the Jesuits in this part of South Amer- 
ica for two centuries, and for a time the capital of the Spanish 
intendencia of Tucuman. 

C6RD0BA, a town of the State of Veracruz, Mexico, 55m. 
W.S.W. of the port of Veracruz, in a highly fertile valley, near 
the volcano of Orizaba, and 2,880ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1921), 
10,295. The surrounding district produces sugar, tobacco and 
coffee, Cdrdoba being one of the principal coffee-producing cen- 
tres of Mexico. It also manufactures cotton and woollen fabrics. 
C6rdoba was a town of considerable importance in colonial times, 
but fell into decay after the revolution. The railway from Vera- 
cruz to Mexico City, which passes through it, and the development 
of coffee production, have helped the city to recover a part of its 
lost trade. 

CORDON, a word used in many applications of its meaning 
of “line” or “cord,” and particularly of a cord of gold or silver 
lace worn in military and other uniforms. The word is especially 
used of the sash or ribbon worn by members of an order of 
knighthood, crossing from one shoulder to the opposite hip. The 
cordon bleu, the sky-blue ribbon of the knight’s grand cross of 
the order of the Holy Spirit, the highest order of the Bourbon 
kings of France, was, like the “blue ribbon” of the English Garter, 
taken as a type of the highest reward or prize to which any one 
can attain {sec also Cookery). In heraldry, “cordons” are the 
ornamental cords which, with the hats to which they are attached, 
ensign the shields of arms of certain ecclesiastical dignitaries; 
they are interlaced to form a mesh or network and terminate in 
rows of tassels. A cardinars cordon is red with five rows of 15 
tassels, an archbishop’s green with four rows of ten, and a bishop’s 
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also green with three rows of six. In architecture a “cordon” is 
a projecting band of stone along the outside of a building, a 
string-course. The word is frequently used in a transferred sense 
of a line of posts or stations to guard an enclosed area from un- 
authorized passage, e.g., a military or police cordon, and especially 
a sanitary cordon, a line of posts to prevent communication from 
or with an area infected with disease, 

CORDONNIER, VICTOR LOUIS EMILIEN (1858^ 

) French general, was born at Surgy (Nievre) on March 
23, 1S5S. After passing through the military college of St. Cyr 
he entered the infantry as sub-lieutenant in 1S79. 
graduated from the Ecole de Guerre, and staff and regimental 
service (including duty in the Alps and in Algeria) alternated 
until in 1905 he became instructor at the Ecole de Guerre. From 
this time until rgio his work was wholly instructional. In this 
period he wrote Les Japonais en Mandchourie (1911, Eng. trs. 
Part 1. 1912, Part II., 1914). In 1913 he was promoted general 
of brigade and appointed to command the new 87th Brigade, 
forming part of the reinforced couverture created by the Three 
Years’ Service Act. In command of this brigade, Cordonnier 
distinguished himself at Mangiennes on Aug. 10, 1914, and in 
the heavy fighting of the IV. Army in the Ardennes. Fie was 
advanced to the command of the 3rd Division which he led in 
the battle of the Marne, and in the advance to Ste. Menehould 
and the Argonne which followed. On Sept. 15 he was severely 
wounded, and though he resumed his command in October, he 
had again to be invalided. In December, having become general 
of division and an officer of the Legion of Honour, he commanded 
his division in the bitter trench-warfare fighting in the Argonne, 
and in Jan. 1915 commanded the VIII. Corps in the St. Mihiel 
sector. In July 1916, after receiving the grade of commander 
in the Legion of Honour, he was appointed to command the 
French contingent of the Salonika armies grouped under Sarrail, 
which became the “Armee francaise d’Orient.’’ 

In general charge of the Allied left wing in Sarrail’s autumn 
offensive he fought the actions of Ostrovo, Fiorina, Armenohor 
and Kenali, but owing to acute differences with Sarrail, be re* 
turned to France just before the battle at Monastir which his 
movements and combats had prepared. He was already gravely 
ill, and was unable to hold any further command. He then de- 
voted himself to historical and critical work on the war, In 1921 
he published an account of the operations of the 87th Brigade 
under the title Une Brigade au feu, Potins de Guerre. 

CdRDOVA, a province of southern Spain, bounded on the 
north-east by Ciudad Real, east by Ja6n, south-east by Granada, 
south by Malaga, south-west and west by Seville, and north-west 
by Badajoz. Pop. (1930; 668,862; area, 5,299 sq.miles. The 
river Guadalquivir, flowing through the province from cast-north- 
east to west-south-west, divides it into two very dissimilar por- 
tions. North of the river lies the mountain belt of the Sierra de 
Morena, south of it the more fertile and populated great plains 
{La Campim), rising* in the south-east through undulating coun- 
try to the borders of the Sierra de Nevada. The Cuzna, Guadiato 
and Bembezar tributaries join the Guadalquivir on its right bank 
and the Guadajoz and Genii on its left. Small tributaries of the 
Guadiana drain the northern districts {Los Pedroches). The 
climate exhibits great contrasts. Snow may lie for months, on the 
mountain peaks while temperatures are mild; in the plains, except 
in the few torrid summer months, when rain seldom falls. The 
chief wealth of the province lies in the agricultural products of 
its plains and the mineral deposits of its mountains, though, 
owing to the conservatism and backward education of the people, 
neither are fully developed. The fertile Campina produces much 
wine and oil of high quality, cereals, fruits and vegetables and a 
famous breed of horses. In the Sierra de Morena sheep are reared 
on the pastures and pigs in the oak forests, but far more impor- 
tant are coal, including anthracite from the Belmez district, silver- 
lead and zinc, and small quantities of copper, iron and bismuth 
obtained from various localities. South of the river salt is mined 
at Rule. There are no large manufacturing towns but there is a 
marked contrast between the ancient market centres of the south 
and the more modern mining towns of the Sierra. A fairly com- 
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plete road and railway system exists, especially in the mining 
districts. The main Madrid-Linares-Seviile line follows the 
Guadalquivir valley. At Cordova it meets the north-south line 
from Almorchon to Malaga which has four important branches — 
Belmez-Fuente del Arco, Belmez-Conquista, Cordova-Utrera, and 
Puente Genil-Jaen. The principal towns are Cordova 
Lucena, pop. (1930) 27,242, Priego de Cordoba (24,501), Puente 
Genii (23,410), Baena (21,338), Montilla (19,758), Fuenteove- 
juna (19,534), Cabra (16,455), Pozoblanco (15,843), Montoro 
(15,923), and Aquilar (15,809). These are described in separate 
articles. Others of less importance are the mining centres, 
Hinojosa del Duque (i3:945), Belmez (10,421), and Villanueva 
de Cordoba (6,103), Puebloneuvo del Terrible (16,822 in 1920), 
and the market towns Castro del Rio (14,817), Rute (14,687), 
and Bujalance (14,308). (See also And.^lusia.) 

CORDOVA, capital of the Spanish province described above; 
on the southern slopes of the Sierra de Cordova, and the right 
bank of the river Guadalquivir; on the junction of the main Ma- 
drid-Seville railway with branch lines to Almorchon, Utrera and 
Malaga. Pop. (1930), 103,106. Cordova is an episcopal see. The 
city is typically Moorish in plan, with narrow, winding streets, 
especially in the older quarter of the centre and west. Beyond 
several ruined towers and gates, few fragments remain of the 
ancient walls which once surrounded it, except in the south-west 
where they show traces of Roman foundations, and in the north- 
east. The hills behind the city are planted with ohve and orange 
groves and there are gardens beyond the walls on the west. A 
Moorish bridge with 16 arches on Roman bases connects Cordova 
with its suburb across the river. At the south end of the bridge 
stands the tower of La Calahorra ; at the north a ruined gateway 
and near by an elevated statue of the city’s patron saint, St. 
Raphael. West of the bridge, near the river, lies the Alcazar or 
palace quarter, probably the original nucleus of the town. Here 
stood the Roman civil and military buildings which the Arab 
caliphs converted into a royal residence. The site of the Old 
Alcazar, where the royal guards were quartered, has been gradu- 
ally built over by workmen’s houses. The New Alcazar, which was 
the palace itself and was later the residence of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, is now mainly in ruins, except one wing, which is used as a 
prison. Gardens overlooking the river, the bishop’s palace and an 
ecclesiastical seminary also occupy part of the site. Other impor- 
tant public buildings are the old monastic establishments, the 
churches, the city hall, the hospitals and the schools and colleges, 
including the academy for girls, founded in 1590 by Bishop 
Pacheco of Cordova, which is empowered to grant degrees. 

But the glory of Cordova, surpassing all its other Moorish or 
Christian buildings, is the mezquita, or mosque, now a cathedral, 
but originally founded on the site of a Roman temple and a Visi- 
gothic church by Abd-ar-Rahman I. (756-788) who wished to 
confirm the power of his caliphate by making its capital a great 
religious centre, rivalling those of the East. The growing popula- 
tion of the city soon rendered a larger mosque necessary and, by 
orders of Abd-ar-Rahman II. (822-852) and Al-Hakim II. (961- 
976), the original size was doubled. After various minor additions, 
Al-Mansur, the vizier of the caliph Hisham II. (976-1009), again 
enlarged the Zeca, or House of Purification, as the mosque was 
named, to twice its former size, rendering it the largest sacred 
building of Islam, after the Kaaba at Mecca. The ground plan of 
the completed mosque forms a rectangle, measuring 590ft. by 
425ft., or little less than St. Peter’s in Rome. About one-third of 
this area is occupied by the famous Court of the Oranges and the 
cloisters which surround it on the north, west and east. Passing 
through the courtyard, the visitor enters on the south a labyrinth 
of pillars in which porphyry, jasper and many-coloured marbles 
are boldly combined. Part came from the spoils of Nimes or Nar- 
bonne, part from Seville or Tarragona, some from the older ruins 
of Cartilage, and others as a present to Abd-ar-Rahman I. from 
the East Roman emperor Leo IV., who sent also from Constanti- 
nople his own skilled workmen, with 16 tons of tesserae for the 
mosaics. Originally of different heights, the pillars have been 
adjusted to their present standard of 13ft. either by being sunk 
into the soil or by the addition of Corinthian capitals. The pres- 


ent 850 pillars divide the building into 19 north to south and 29 
east to west aisles, each row supporting a tier of open Moorish 
arches of the same height (12ft.) with a third and similar tier 
superimposed upon the second. ^ The Moorish character of the 
building was unfortunately impaired in the 16th century by the 
erection in the interior of a crucero, or high altar and large cruci- 
form choir, by the formation of numerous chapels along the sides 
of the vast quadrangle, and'by the addition of a belfry 300ft. high 
in place of the old minaret. Modern vaulting is now being removed 
to reveal a wooden Moorish ceiling carved and painted and still 
practically intact. The most exquisite work in the whole mosque 
is found in the third Mihrab, or prayer niche, a small octagonal 
recess roofed with a single block of white marble, carved in the 
form of a shell and with its walls inlaid with Byzantine mosaics. 
Cordova was celebrated in the time of the Moors for its silver- 
smiths, its silk embroideries and for a peculiar kind of leather 
which took its name from the city, whence is derived the word 
cordwainer. Fine gold and silver filigree ornaments are still pro- 
duced but the leather industry has degenerated into an imitation 
of Moorish work. The chief modern industries of Cordova are 
brewing and distilling and the manufacture of textiles. The 
exports, besides some copper from neighbouring mines, are filigree 
work and oil and rough clothing for sale in the Andalusian fairs. 

Corduba, probably of Carthaginian origin, was occupied by the 
Romans under Marcus Marcellus in 152 b.c., and shortly after- 
wards became the first Roman colonia in Spain, later with the title 
of Patricia. After the battle of Munda, in 45 B.c. the city was 
severely punished by Caesar and 20,000 of its inhabitants massa- 
cred for having supported the sons of Pompey. Under iVugiistus, 
if not before, it became a municipality, and capital of the province 
of Baetica. Strabo (c. 63 B.C.-A.D. 21) testifies to its importance 
at this period. Its prosperity was due partly to its position on the 
Baetis, then navigable up to the city, and on the Via Augu.sta, the 
great commercial road from northern Spain built by Augustus, and 
partly to its proximity to mines and rich grazing and grain-pro- 
ducing districts. Under the rule of the Visigoths from the 6th cen- 
tury to the beginning of the 8th its importance declined hut, cap- 
tured and largely destroyed by the Moors in 71 1, it entered 50 
years later on its period of greatest prosperity. In 756 Ahd-ar- 
Raliman I. (q.v.) made it the capital of Moorish Spain, and the 
centre of an independent caliphate. Under the Onieyad dynasty 
the city was reconstructed and filled with palaces and mosciucs and 
the walls extended so that the enclosed area was doubled. It 
reached the summit of its splendour in the middle of the 10th 
century, under Abd-ar-Rahman III. A period of decadence began 
during the year of 1010 owing to rivalry for the caliphate and 
in 1236 Cordova was easily captured by Ferdinand HI. of Castile. 
The substitution of Spanish for Moorish supremacy rather acceler- 
ated than arrested the decline of art, industry and population ; and 
in the 19th century Cordova never recovered from the disaster of 
180S, when it was stormed and sacked by the French, though a 
final, minor revival of prosperity came with the introduction of 
railways. Tourist traffic now forms an important source of wealth 
to its inhabitants. Cordova also was the birthplace of the rhet- 
orician Marcus Annaeus Seneca, and his more famous son Lucius 
(c. 3 B.c,-A.D. 65); of the poet Lucan (a.d. 39 - 6 s); of the philo- 
sophers Averroes (1126-98) and Maimonides (1135-1204) ; of the 
Spanish men of letters, Juan de Mena (c. 141 1-56), Lorenzo de 
Sepulveda (d. 1574) and Luis de Gongora y Argote (1561-1627) ; 
and the painters Pablo de Cespedes (1538-1608) and Juan de 
Valdes Leal (1630-91). The celebrated captain Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Cordoba (^.t;.), the conqueror of Naples (1495-98), 
was bom in the neighbouring town of Montilla. 

See Pstudio descHptivo de los utontunentos drabes de Gfuttada y 
Cdrdoba, hy R. Contreras (Madrid, 1885) ; Cdrdoba, a large illustrated 
volume of the senes “Espana,’* by P. de Madrazo (Barcelona, 1884) ; 
Inscripciones drabes de Cdrdoba, by R. Amador dc los Rios y Villalta 
(Madrid, 1886). 

CORDOVA, a town of south-western Alaska within the em* 
bayment known as Prince William’s sound; situated in lat. 60® 
31' N., long. 145° 45' W., about 1,500 m. N.W. of Seattle. Pop. 
(1930) 980. Although an old town in name and place and an old 
fishing centre, its present importance lies in the fact that it is the 
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ocean terminus of the Copper river and North-western railway. 
This road, 196 m. in length, was constructed (1907-11) for the sole 
purpose of bringing to the coast the copper ores from the Kenni- 
cott mines. These famous mines, four in number, have reached 
a depth of some 2,500 ft., with more than 40 m. of underground 
workings, and have produced many millions of dollars in copper 
values. Although the present ore bodies are not as high grade as 
some of the earlier bodies worked (one section assaying 70% 
copper) yet the output continues highly profitable From Cordova 
one may go by rail to the town of Chitina, on the Copper river, 
and proceed thence by automobile 320 ni. to Fairbanks on the 
Tanana river. (W. P. R.) 

CORDUROY, a cotton cloth of the fustian kind, made like 
a ribbed velvet. It is generally a coarse heavy material and is used 
largely for workmen s clothes, but some finer kinds are used for 
ladies’ dresses, upholstery, etc. According to the New English 
Dictmiary the word is understood to be of English invention, 
‘‘either originally intended, or soon after assumed, to represent 
a supposed French corde du roi^ It is said that a coarse woollen 
fabric called d^iroy, made in Somerset during the 18th century, 
has no apparent connection with it. From the ribbed appearance 
of the cloth the name corduroy is applied, particularly in America, 
to a rough road of logs laid transversely side by side, usually across 
swampy ground. (See Fustian.) 

CORDUS, AULUS CREMUTIUS, Roman historian of the I 
later Augustan age. He was the author of a history of the civil 
wars and the reign of Augustus, from at least 43-18 b.c. In a.d. 
25 he was brought to trial for having prais*ed Brutus and Cassius. 
His real offence was a jibe against Sejanus, who put up two of his 
creatures to accuse him in the senate. Cordus starved himself 
to death. The senate ordered his works to be confiscated and | 
burned by the aediles, but his daughter saved some copies of the I 
eulogy, and after the death of Tiberius the work was published at 
the wish of Caligula. It is impossible to form an opinion of it from 
the scanty fragments CH. Peter, Historicorum Roma^iorum Frag- 
mmfa, 1883). According to ancient authorities, the writer was 
very outspoken (Quintilian, htsiit. x. i, 104). Two passages in 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. x. 74 [37], xvi. 108 [45]) seem to refer to a 
different work — ^perhaps a treatise on Admiranda or remarkable 
thing.s. 

See Tacitus, Annals, iv. 34, 35; Suetonius, Tiberim, 6t, Caligula, 16; 
Seneca, Suasoriae, vii., esp. the Consolaiio to Cordus’s daughter 
Marcia; Dio Cassius Ivii. 24. There are monographs by J. Held 
(X841) and C. Rathlef (i860). Also H. Peter, Die geschichtliche 
Literatur iiber die rdmische Kaiserzeit (1897) J Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, 
of Romafi Lit., Eng. trails., 277, 1. 

CORELLI, ARCANGELO (1653-1713), Italian violin- 
player and comi>oser, holds an honoured place in musical history in 
both capacities. Of his life little is known except that he travelled 
widely about Europe and was everywhere held in the highest 
esteem. The style of execution introduced by Corelli and preserved 
by his pupils, such as Geminiani, Locatelli, and many others, has 
been of vital importance for the development of violin-playing, 
even though he employed only a limited portion of the instru- 
ment’s compass, as may be seen by his writings, wherein the parts 
for the violin never proceed above D on the first string, the highest 
note in the third position. It is even said that he refused to play, 
as impossible, a passage which extended to A in altissimo in the 
overture to Handel’s Trionjo del TempOf and took serious offence 
when the composer played the note in evidence of its practicability. 
His compositions for the instrument mark an epoch in the history 
of chamber music. Nor was his influence confined to his own 
country; even Sebastian Bach was not insensible to it. Corelli’s 
numerous compositions are distinguished by a beautiful flow of 
melody and by a masterly treatment of the accompanying parts, 
which he is justly said to have liberated from the strict rules of 
counterpoint. 

CORELLI, MARIE (1855-1924)', English novelist, was the 
'daughter of Dr. Charles Mackay (q.v.) the song-writer and jour- 
nalist, and his second wife, formerly Mary Elizabeth Mills. She 
was sent to be educated in a French convent with the object of 
training her for the musical profession. She became suddenly 
famous in i886 with the publication of her brilliant and fantastic 
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Romance of Two Worlds. She then wrote in succession a series 
of melodramatic romantic novels which had an enormous vogue ; 
these were Vendetta (i8S6), Thelma (1887), Ardath (18S9), 
The Soul of Lilith (1S92), Barabbas (1893), The Sorrows of 
Satan (1895), The Mighty Atom (1896), and others, down to 
The Master Christian (1900), and Temporal Power (1902). Her 
later books were less successful. Marie Corelli wrote quite sin- 
cerely and with conviction, if in bad style. Her later years were 
spent at Stratford-on-Avon, where she died on April 24, 1924. 

CORENZIO5 BELISARIO (1S5S or 1560-1643), Italian 
painter, a Greek by birth, studied at Venice under Tintoretto, 
and then settled at Naples. Though careless in composition and 
a mannerist in style, he possessed an acknowledged fertility of 
invention and readiness of hand. When Guido Reni came, in 
1621, to Naples to paint in the chapel of St. Januarius, Corenzio 
suborned an assassin to take his life. The hired bravo killed 
Guido’s assistant and effectually frightened Reni, who prudently 
withdrew to Rome. Corenzio later supplanted Ribera in the 
good graces of Don Pedro di Toledo, viceroy of Naples, who 
made him his court painter. His best works were frescoes, one 
of the principal examples at Naples being the “Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes” for the refectory of San Severino. Corenzio 
died, it is said, at the age of 8 5 by a fall from a scaffolding. 
CO-RESPONDENT: see Divorce. 

COI^E CASTLE, a small town of Dorsetshire, England, 
in the district called the Isle of Purbeck, 129-^-m. S.W'. by W. from 
London by the Southern Railway. Pop. (1921) 1,402. The castle 
guarded a gap in the line of hills which rise in the centre of Pur- 
beck. It is strongly placed and its ruins are extensive, dating from 
the Norman period to the reign of Edward I., with traces of an 
earlier settlement (Saxon). 

According to William of Malmesbury the church was founded 
by St. Aldhelm in the seventh century. In 1086 the abbey of 
Shaftesbury held the manor, which afterwards passed to the 
Norman kings. The castle was held for Maud against Stephen in 
1139, was frequently the residence of John, and was a stronghold 
of the barons against Henry III. The town dependent on it seems 
to have grown up during the 13th century, being first mentioned 
in 1290. Elizabeth in 1577 gave exclusive admiralty jurisdiction 
within the island of Purbeck to Sir Christopher Hatton. The 
castle withstood a protracted siege by the Parliamentarians in 
1643, and fell to them by treachery in 1646, after which it was 
dismantled and wrecked. Charles II. incorporated Corfc Castle in 
1663. It first returned two representatives to parliament in 1572, 
but was disfranchised in 1832. Markets and fairs were granted in 
1214, 1248 and again in the time of Elizabeth. As early as the 
14th century the quarrying and export of marble gave employment 
to the men of Corfe, and during the i8th century the knitting of 
stockings was a flourishing industry. 

CORFINIUM, in ancient Italy, the chief city of the Paeligni, 
7m. N. of Sulmona in the valley of the Aternus, near the modern 
village of Pentima. It does not appear in Roman history before 
the Social War (90 b.c.), in which it was adopted by the allies 
as the capital and seat of government of their newly founded 
state under the name Italia, The Via Valeria (according to 
Strabo) had reached Corfinium before the time of Claudius: he 
extended it to the Adriatic, and at the same time constructed the 
Via Claudia Nova (q.v.). Another road ran south-south-east 
past Sulmo to Aesernia. It was thus an important road centre, 
and in the imperial period, a town of some size. The origin of 
the imposing church of S* Pelino may be traced to the end of 
the 5th century when it was the cathedral of the see of Valva, the 
immediate successor of Corfinium. See R. Gardner in Papers of 
the British School at Rome ix. 89. 

CORFU (anc. and mod. Gr. Kepfcvpa or Kop/cupa, Lai. Cor- 
cyra), an island of Greece, in the Ionian Sea, separated from the 
coast of Epirus by a strait from 2 to 15 m. broad. The name 
Corfu is an Italian corruption of the Greek KOf>v<f>al (crests, Byz. 
Kopv<t><^). Its length is about 40 m.; greatest breadth about 20. 
The island consists of three districts, of which the northern is 
mountainous, the central undulating and the southern low-lying: 
all are of limestone formation and picturesque scenery. Two prin- 
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cipal ranges are San Salvador (3,300 ft.) (ancient Istone) lying 
east and west from Cape St. Angelo to* Cape St. Stefano. The 
second culminates in Santa Decca (Greek ot *’kyioL AeKa, ‘‘The 
Ten Saints'’)- 

Corfu is well-watered, widely fertile, and the most beautiful 
of the Greek isles, but the prevalent olives give monotony to its 
colouring. Undisturbed by cultivation, myrtle, arbutus, bay 
and ilex form thick brushwood Once planted all the fruit trees 
known in southern Europe thrive, with the Japanese medlar. 
Olive oil is a principal crop; the wine is for local consumption. 

The common form of land tenure is the coIo7iia per pet ua, by 
which the landlord grants a lease to the tenant and his heirs for 
ever, in return for a rent, payable in kind, and fixed at a certain 
proportion of the produce. Such a tenant could not be expelled 
except for non-payment, bad culture or the transfer of his lease 
without the landlord's consent. Attempts have been made to 
prohibit so embarrassing a system; but, as it is preferred by the 
agriculturists, the existing laws permit it. The large old fiefs 
(baroiiie) in Corfu, as in the other islands, have left traces in 
quit-rents generally equal to one-tenth of the produce. But they 
have been much subdivided, and the vassals may by law redeem 
them. None of the Corfu wines is much exported. The capital 
is the only city in the island; but there are numerous villages. 
Near Gasturi stands the Achilleion palace, built for the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, and later owned by William II. of Ger- 
many. The town of Corfu stands on the broad part of a peninsula 
within the central bay of the east coast. The steep twin-peaked 
citadel has the sea on two sides, and is cut off from the town by 
a natural gully, with an artificial salt-water ditch at the bottom. 
The old fortifications were in great part thrown down by the 
English, and defences were limited to the island of Vido and the 
old capital; even these are now dismantled. Having grown up 
within fortifications, the town is a labyrinth of narrow, tortuous, 
up-and-down streets. But there is a wide esplanade between town, 
citadel and palace, and a promenade by the seashore towards the 
suburb Cas trades. The palace, built by Sir Thomas Maitland 

1 759-^1824; lord high commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 1815), 
is of white Maltese stone. A few houses survive from Venetian 
times with traces of past splendour, but the modern buildings 
are in French or Italian style. There are thirty-seven Greek 
churches. The cathedral is dedicated to Our Lady of the Cave 
(ij Uavayla ; St. Spiridion's has the tomb of the 
patron saint of the island; and the suburban church of St. Jason 
and St. Sosipater is reputed the oldest. The city has a Greek and 
a Roman Catholic archbishop; a gymnasium, a theatre, and a 
library and museum preserved in the buildings of the former 
university, founded by Frederick North, 5th earl of Guilford 
in 1823, but disestablished when the English protectorate ceased. 

Corfu contains very few and unimportant remains of antiquity. 
The site of the ancient city is about m. to the south-east of 
Corfu, between the lagoon of Calichiopulo and the bay of Cas- 
trades, in each of which it had a port. The circular tomb of Mene- 
crates, and the remains of a very simple Doric temple are note- 
worthy. Of ancient Cassiope the name is preserved by the village 
of Cassopo; but the temple of Zeus Cassius has disappeared. 
There are numerous monasteries and Venetian buildings. 

History. — ^In local tradition Corcyra was the Homeric island 
of Scheria, the home of Phaeacians. In early Greek times it was 
colonized from Corinth, but seems to have had earlier settlers 
from Eretria. The position of Corcyra on the highway between 
Greece and the West favoured rapid growth, and freedom of 
action; and its people, contrary to the practice of Corinthian 
colonies, maintained an independent and even hostile attitude 
towards the mother city. In the early part of the 7th century, 
their fleets fought the first naval battle recorded in Greek history 
(about 664 B.C.). The Corinthian tyrant Periander (c, 600), gov- 
erned Corcyra by deputy, and induced it to join in the coloniza- 
tion of Apollonia and Anactorium. But the island regained its 
independence and devoted itself to purely mercantile policy. 
During the Persian invasion of 480 it manned 60 ships, but took 
no active part. In 435 in a quarrel with Corinth it sought assist- 
ance from Athens. This was one of the chief immediate causes 


of the Peloponnesian War (g.v 'j, in which Corcyra was of con- 
siderable use to the Athenians as a naval station and base for 
supplies though it was twice nearly lost to Athens by internal 
feuds; on each occasion, 427 and 425. fhe popular party ulti- 
mately won; after a third abortive rising in .^10 it passed out of 
the war. In 375 a fresh Athenian alliance resulted in hostilities 
with Sparta. In the Hellenistic period Corcyra was besieged by 
Cassander, and occupied in turn by Agathocles Pyrrhus and 
Illyrian corsairs. From these last, in 229, it was delivered by the 
Romans, who retained it as a naval station and made it a “free 
state.” In 31 e.c. Octavian used it as a base against Antony, but 
his victory-foundation, Nicopolis, soon out-rivalled it and Cor- 
cyra for long passed out of notice. 

With the rise of the Norman kingdom in Sicily and the Italian 
naval powers, Corcyra again became a frequent object of attack. 
In 10S1-10S5 it was held by Robert Guiscard. in 1147-1154 by 
Roger 11 . of Sicily, in 1197-1207 by Genoese privateers who 
were expelled by the Venetians. In 1214—1259 it passed to the 
Greek Despots of Epirus, and in 1267 to the Neapolitan liouse of 
Anjou. Under this weak rule the island suffered from various 
adventurers; in 13S6 it placed itself under the protection of 
Venice, and in 1401 under its formal sovereignty. Corcyra re- 
mained in Venetian hands till 1797, though several times attacked 
by the Turks with notable sieges in 1536 and 1716-1718. Under 
Venetian feudalism the island took the new name of Corfu. The 
Corfiotes were encouraged to cultivate the olive, but were debarred 
from commercial competition with Venice. The island served as a 
refuge for Greek scholars from Turkish conquests and in 1732 
became the home of the first academy of modern Greece, but no 
serious impulse to Greek thought came from this quarter. 

By the treaty of Campo Formio, Corfu was ceded to the French, 
who occupied it for two years, until they were c-xpelled by a 
Russo-Turkish armament (1799). ^or a short time it became the 
capital of the self-governing federation of the Hephtanesos 
(“Seven Islands”); in 1807 its faction-ridden government was 
again replaced by a French administration, aiul in 1809 it was 
attacked by a British fleet. By the treaty of Paris of November 
5th, 1815, the Ionian Islands were placed under the protectorate 
of Great Britain and Corfu became the seat of the British high 
commissioner. Though the native senate and a.ssembly were re- 
tained, British administration improved conditions, but its strict- 
ness displeased the natives, and in 1864 Corfu was ceded with the 
other Ionian Islands to the kingdom of Greece, in accordance 
wdth the wishes of the inhabitants. (J. L. My.; 

Although the neutralization of Corfu was maintainc'd after 
the Balkan wars, its military importance grew so greatly during 
the World War, after the Serbian retreat across Albania, that 
the French, ignoring a Greek protest, landed (here oa Jan. ii, 
19x6. They were followed by the first detachment of retreating 
Serbs four days later, and by Feb. lo some 75,000 Serbian troops, 
as well as Montenegrin soldiers, had been landed in the island, 
whither on the previous day the Serbian Government had trans- 
ported its seat and where, on Sept, jo, the Serbian Parliament 
met in the theatre. In July 19x7 the “Pact of Corfu” was signed, 
which proclaimed the union of the Yugoslavs. 

On Aug. 27, 1923, the Italian delegate for the dcUmilation of 
the Albanian frontier, Gen. Tellini, was assassinated at. Kaktivia. 
There was no proof that the assassins were Greeks; but Signor 
Mussolini held the Hellenic Government responsibj(^ and sent an 
Italian fleet to Corfu, which bombarded the town and killed sev- 
eral Greek and Armenian refugees. After exacting from Greece 
50,000,000 lire as an indemnity, the Italians evacuated Corfu on 
Sept. 27. (For the international handling of ihi.s dispute, see 
League of Nations.) 

BiBLioGRAPHy.—Strabo vi, p. 269; vii. p. 329; Herodotus viii. i6S; 
Thucydides i.-iii.; Xenophon, IJeltenica, vi. 2; Polybius ii. 9*11; 
Plutarch, Qmestiones Graecae, ch. xi.; H. Jervis, The Ionian Islands 
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Ionian Islands in the Year 1863 (London, 1863) ; Ricmann, Recherckes 
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Seo Documents Diplomafiques Difference Italo-Grec, Aout-^Scp- 
tembrc, ig2S (1923) ; A. J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs 
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CORI (anc. Cora), a town and episcopal see of the province 
of Rome, Italy, 36m. S.E. by rail from the town of Rome, on 
the lower slopes of the Volscian mountains, ij3ooft, above sea- 
level. Pop. (193O 7^534 (town), 8,885 (commune). It occu- 
pies the site of the ancient Volscian town of Cora. It was devas- 
tated by the partisans of Marius during the struggle between him 
and Sulla, It lay just above the older road from Velitrae to Terra- 
cina, which followed the foot of the Volscian hills, but was 6m. 
from the Via Appia. Three different enceintes, one within the 
other, enclose the upper and lower town and the acropolis. They 
are built in “Cyclopean” work, and different parts vary consider- 
ably in the roughness or fineness of the jointing and hewing of 
the blocks; but explorations at Norba have clearly proved that 
this has nothing to do with their relative antiquity. There is a 
fine single-arched bridge, now called the Ponte della Catena, just 
outside the town on the way to Norba. 

At the summit of the town is a beautiful little Doric tetrastyle 
temple, belonging probably to the ist century b.c., built of lime- 
stone. Lower down are two columns of a Corinthian temple dedi- 
cated to Castor and Pollux. The church of Santa Oliva stands 
upon the site of another temple. The cloister, constructed in 
1466-80, is in two stories. There are remains of a scries of 
large cisterns probably belonging to the imperial Roman period. 
The chapel of Annun;ciata outside the town has interesting fres- 
coes of the Roman school of the 15th century. 

CORIANDER, the fruit, improperly called seed, of an um- 
belliferous plant {Coriandrum sativnm), a native of the south of 
Europe and Asia Minor, but cultivated in the south of England 
and on the continent, where it is also found as an escape from cul- 
tivation. The plant produces a slender, erect, hollow stem rising 
I to 2ft. in height, with bipinnate leaves and small flowers in pink 
or whitish um]")cis. The fruit is globular and externally smooth, 
having five indistinct ridges, and the mericarps, or half -fruits, do 
not readily separate from each other. It is one of the few umbel- 
liferous plants producing seeds with concave face. It is used in 
medicine as an aromatic and carminative, the active principle of 
its volatile oil (Coriandrol) being isomeric with Borneo camphor. 
It is a favourite ingredient in hot curries and sauces. The fruit 
is also used in confectionery, and as a flavouring ingredient in 
liqueurs. As a medicine, it possesses carminative properties. The 
young leaves and shoots are used in soups and salads. 

CORINGA, a seaport of British India, in the district of 
Godavari and the presidency of Madras, on a canal from the 
Godavari to the sea. The Dutch were the first to establish them- 
selves at Coringa. In 1759 the English took possession of the 
town and erected a factory 5 m. to the south of it. The harbour 
is protected by the projection of Point Godavari, and affords 
shelter to vessels during the south-west monsoon; but though 
formerly the most important on- this coast it has been silted up 
and lost its trade. The repairing and building of small coasting 
ships is an industry at Tallarevu in the vicinity. 

CORINNA, sumamed “the Fly,” a Greek poetess, born at 
Tanagra in Boeotia, flourished about 500 b . c . She was the in- 
structress of Pindar, whom she defeated in five poetical contests. 
According to Pausanias (ix. 22. 3), her success was chiefly due to 
her beauty, and her use of the local Boeotian dialect. The extant 
fragments of her poems, dealing chiefly with mythological sub- 
jects, such as the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, will 
be found in Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 

Some considerable remains of two poems on a snd-century papyrus 
{Berliner Klassikertexte, v., 1907) have also been attributed to Corinna 
(W. H. D. Rouse's Yearns Work in Classical Studies, 1907; J. M. 
Edmonds, New Frags, of , and Corinna, 1910; E. Diehl, Supple-^ 
mentum Lyricum, 1910). 

CORINTH, LOVIS (1858-1925), German painter, was bom 
at Tapiau, East Prussia, on July 21, 1858, the son of a tanner. 
With Walter Leistikow and Max Liebermann he became one of 
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the main supporters of the Berlin Secessionists. The last years 
of his life he spent, for the greater part, in his cottage on the 
Walchensee in Bavaria, where some of his most beautiful pictures 
of still life and landscape were painted. Corinth died July 18, 
1925 at Zandvoort, Holland. 

Among his most famous pictures are his portraits of Graf E. 
Keyserling (1896), Pfarrer Moser (1S99), Max Liebermann 
(1S99), Peter Hille (1902), Konrad Ansorge (1904), Rudolf 
Rittner as Florian Seyer (1907), and of himself (191S). Corinth 
wrote: Das Erlcrnen der Malcrei (1909); Legenden aus dem 
KimstlerJeheji (1909); Das Lcbcn Walter Leistikows (1910). 
See Alfred Kuhn, Lovis Corbiih (1925). 

CORINTH, a city of Greece, situated i-V m. south of the 
isthmus {see Corinth, Isthmus of) which connects Pelopon- 
nesus and central Greece, and separates the Saronic and the Co- 
rinthian gulfs. The citadel, or Acro-Corinthus, rises precipitously 
on the south to a height of 1,886 ft. and commands all routes 
into Peloponnese. The territory of Corinth was small and un- 
fertile; but its position made it a commercial centre, and ships 
were hauled across the isthmus. With its western port of 
Lechaeum it was connected by two continuous walls, with Cen- 
chreae and Schoenus on the east by forts. 

Modern Town. — ^The modern town of New Corinth, the head 
of a district in the province of Corinth, is situated on the west- 
ern side of the Isthmus, 3-^- m. north-east from the ancient city. 
It was founded in 1S5S, when Old Corinth was destroyed by 
earthquake, and was almost wholly destroyed by earthquake in 
192S. It is connected by railway with Athens (57 m.) , with Patras 
(80 m.) and with Nauplia (40 m.), the capital of Argolis. Com- 
munication by sea with Athens, Patras, the Ionian Islands and 
the Ambracian Gulf is frequent since the opening of the ship 
canal, in 1893. But it has few local resources. Its chief exports 
arc currants (which have their name from the town), olive-oil, 
silk and cereals from north-east Peloponnese. Old Corinth, being 
a considerable town, after the War of Liberation was suggested as 
the capital of the new kingdom. Since the earthquake of 1S58, 
it is a poor village, mostly Albanian. 

Archaeology. — The ancient city spreads out over two terraces, 
one about 100 ft. above the other; both are ancient shore-lines: 
the present coast of the Gulf is about i-\ m. distant. Here at 
the nearest point to the city was laid its western harbour, 



Lechaeum, excavated far into the shore and joined with the city 
by long walls. The heart of the ancient city was in an indenta- 
tion about the middle of the upper terrace. At its lower end is 
the modern public square, shaded by a gigantic plane tree. On 
the terrace to the west is a venerable temple ruin, and, directly 
up the hollow, Acro-Corinthus rises over 1,500 ft. above the vil- 
lage. Even from the village, the view over the gulf includes 
Parnassus on the north, Cyllehe on the west, and Gerancia on the 
north-east. From Acro-Corinthus the view is still finer. 

Excavations begun in 1896 by the American School of Classical 
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Studies at Athens, and still in progress, have brought to light 
important monuments of the ancient city, both Greek and Roman. 
Principal discoveries are the ancient market-place (agora), on the 
terrace south of the ancient temple, surrounded with colonnades 
and monuments; the harbour road which enters the agora up the 
hollow east of the temple, through a stately gateway; the famous 
fountain of Pirene, east of this gateway; large public baths a 



short distance along the harbour road, and the theatre some way 
below and to the west. Other roads towards Sicyon, Cenchreae 
and Acro-Corinth leave the agora on its other three sides. Many 
bases of statues have been found, but little sculpture of outstand- 
ing merit, even of periods subsequent to the spoliation of 146 b.c. 
Pottery of all periods from the earliest bronze age enable the 
main phases of early settlement to be reconstructed; but for pre- 
historic archaeology the stratified village-site at Korakon close to 
Lechaeum is of greater significance. 

At Korakon settlement begins early in the bronze age, and 
passes through periods of Cycladic, Minyan and Mycenaean influ- 
ence, declining in importance during the domination of Mycenae 
(1600-1200 B.C.), but disappearing with its collapse, and the 
establishment of the Dorian city at Corinth itself. See current 
reports of excavations annually in American Journal of Archae- 
ology from 1S96; C. W. Blegen, Korakon, Boston, 1921. 

History. — In mythology, Corinth, the home of Medea, Sisy- 
phus and Bellerophon, had over-sea commercial activity. The 
presence of Phoenician traders was attested by Sidonian cults 
(Aphrodite Ourania, Melikertes; le., Melkarth, etc.). In the 
Homeric poems Corinth is a dependency of Mycenae. Con- 
quered by the Dorians, it retained much of its “Ionian” popula- 
tion whose god Poseidon was worshipped at the Isthmian games. 
The maritime expansion of Corinth in the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.c. is proved by the foundation of colonies at Syracuse and 
Corcyra and the equipment of a fleet of triremes to quell a revolt 
of the latter city. 

Corinth’s real prosperity dates from the time of the tyranny 


(657-581 B.C.), established by Cypselus (q.v.) and continued 
under his son Periander (q.v.). Under these remarkable men 
the city rapidly developed. She extended her sphere of influence 
throughout the coast-lands of the western gulf; she controlled 
the Italian and Adriatic trade-routes and secured a large share 
of the commerce with the western Greeks. Connexions grew 
up with Miletus, Lydia, Phrygia, Cyprus, and Egypt. As an 
industrial centre, Corinth achieved pre-eminence in pottery, 
metal-work, and decorative handicraft; her bronze and her pot- 
tery were widely exported over the Mediterranean. 

The tyranny was succeeded by an oligarchy which pursued a 
commercial policy to the neglect of military efficiency. Late in 
the 6th century, Corinth joined the Peloponnesian league under 
Sparta, in which her financial resources and strategic position 
secured her an unusual degree of independence. The city be- 
friended the Athenians against Cleomenes I. (q y.) and supported 
them against Aegina, their common commercial rival. In the 
great Persian war of 480 b.c., Corinth served as the Greek head- 
quarters; her army took part at Thermopylae and Plataea 
(q.v.) and her navy at Salamis and Mycale. Later the develop- 
ment of Athenian trade and naval power became a serious 
menace. In 459 b.c. the Corinthians, with the Aeginetans, made 
war upon Athens, but lost both by sea and land. The Athenians 
extended their rivalry even into the Corinthian gulf. Syracuse 
remained friendly, but the disaffection of Corcyra hampered the 
Italian trade. The alliance of Corcyra with Athens led the 
Corinthians to incite Sparta to war with Athens in 432 b.c. In 
the war Corinth displayed great activity, and gave valuable 
support to Syracuse (see Peloponnesian War). 

In 395 B.C., the domineering attitude of Sparta impelled the 
Corinthians to conclude an alliance with Argos, Thebes and 
Athens. Later Corinth rejoined Sparta and after Leuclra (q.v.) 
opposed the Thebans. In 344 b.c. a political struggle ended in 
the tyranny of Timophanes, who was put to death by his brother 
Timoleon (q.v.). 

After Chaeroneia (q.v.), Philip II. of Macedon summoned a 
Greek congress at Corinth and left a garrison on the citadel. 
This citadel, one of the “fetters of Greece,” after Alexander’s 
death fell to Antigonus Gonatas. In 243 b.c. Corinth was freed 
by Aratus and incorporated into the Achaean league (q.v.), but 
was again surrendered to Macedonia. T. Quintius Flamininus, 
after proclaiming the liberty of Greece at the Isthmus, restored 
Corinth to the league (196 b.c.). With the revival of its political 
and commercial importance the city became the centre of 
resistance against Rome. After the war of 146 b.c. the Romans 
despoiled Corinth of its. art treasures and destroyed the entire 
settlement. 

In 46 B.c. Julius Caesar repeopled Corinth with Italian f reed- 
men and dispossessed Greeks; it rapidly recovered its commercial 
prosperity. Augustus made it the capital of Achaea; Hadrian 
enriched it with public works. Its prosperity is attested by the 
New Testament, by Strabo, and by Pausanias, 

Bibliography. — Strabo, pp. 378 - 382 ; Pausanias ii. 1 - 4 ; (Xirtias, 
Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), ii. 514-556; E. Wilisch, Die Altkorinlh- 
ische Thonindustrie (Leipzig, 1892 ) and Geschichte Karinihs ( 1887 , 
1896 , 1901 ); G. Gilbert, Griechische Staatsaltcrtumcr (Leipzig, 1885 ), 
ii. pp. 87-91; L. Whiblcy, Companioti to Greek Studies ( 1916 ) with 
useful bibliography. 

CORINTH, a city of north-eastern Mississippi, U.S.A., on 
Federal highways 45 and 72, 90m. E. by S. of Memphis; the 
county seat of Alcorn county. It is served by the Illinois Central, 
the Mobile and Ohio and the Soulhem railways. The population 
in 1920 was S>498 (29% negroes’) and was 6,220 in 1930 by the 
Federal census. It has large foundries and machine shops, and a 
variety of other manufactures. Because of its situation and rail- 
way facilities, Corinth played an important part in the western 
campaigns of the Qvil War. The national cemetery here ha.s 
S, 7 S 4 graves. Corinth was fortified early in 1862 by Gen. P. G. T. 
Beauregard. The battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, fought 20m. 
N.E., in Tennessee, and the battle of Corinth, Oct. 3-4, 1862, 
were decisive victories for the Union forces, under Gen, Grant 
and Gen. Rosecrans respectively. The battle-field at Shiloh is a 
national military park. 
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CORINTH, ISTHMUS OF, in Greece, dividing the Gulf 
3f Corinth from the Saronic Gulf. Ships were dragged across it in 
incicnt times. Nero, in a.d. 67, began a canal through it. A ship 
:anal begun in 1881 was opened in 1893 with its western entrance 
about i-i m. N.E. of New Corinth. It is about 4 m. long, 70 ft. 
broad, and 26 ft. deep. It shortens the journey from the Adriatic 
to the Pciraeus by 202 m., for such vessels as can navigate it. 
Traces of an ancient wall may still be seen parallel to the canal. 
Just to the south oC it lies the fortified sanctuary of Poseidon, 
where the Isthmian games were celebrated. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER, the third of the Greek and the 
fourth of the Roman orders of architecture, characterized by an 
elaborate capital decorated with acanthus leaves and scrolls (see 
Order). 

CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE, two books of the 
New Testament. The founding of the Church in Corinth is told 
in Acts xviii. i-iS. St. Paul’s success was prompt and large, and 
in the year and six months of his stay a vigorous Church was 
gathered, including Aquila and Priscilla, as well as Crispus, the 
“ruler of the synagogue” (cf. i Cor. i. 14) ; whether Sosthenes, 
who seems to have succeeded Crispus in his office (Acts xviii. 17), 
was afterwards converted and became the Christian brother men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. i. i cannot be known. The Church evidently con- 
sisted mainly of Gentile converts (i Cor. x. 14; xii. 2), but may 
have included some Jew.s (vii. 18). The latter must have been 
such as were willing to live under the conditions imposed by full 
fellowship with Gentile Christians. 

The apostle’s next long stay was at Ephesus, whither he seems 
to have gone in the course of the same year in which he left 
Corinth, and where he stayed three years. Before he arrived at 
Ephesus, Aquila and Priscilla, who had settled there, had made the 
acquaintance of Apollos (q^v.), a well-educated Jew from Alex- 
andria, who with imperfect Christian knowledge was zealously 
preaching the gospel of Jesus in the synagogue. He presently went 
to Corinth (Acts xviii. 24-28). “I planted,” says Paul (i Cor. 
iii. 6), “Apollos watered.” From this point on, our information 
comes from the two epistles, of which the first was written from 
Ephesus before Pentecost, probably in the year in which Paul 
left that city, a.d. 54-58 (i Cor. xvi. 8). It appears that the 
Church grew in numbers, for Paul refers in 2 Cor. i. i, to “the 
saints who arc in all Achaea.” Its membership was mostly of 
humble people (t Cor. i, 26-29), but Crispus, Stephanas (who 
with his household was able to render services that may well have 
been costly, i Cor. xvi. 15), Gaius and Erastus (Rom. xvi. 23) 
would appear to have been persons of some substance. It in- 
cluded tradesmen prosperous enough to "enter into law-suits; its I 
earning-capacity was sufficient to make gifts to the Jerusalem | 
Christians possible; and the letters imply some degree of educa- 
tion in the readers. 

The first need of the Church for help from Paul seems to have 
grown out of the dangers from surrounding heathenism. In i Cor. 
v. 9 ivc read of a letter in which Paul had directed the Christians 
“not to have company with fornicators.” Some hold that this 
letter is partly preserved in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. i, but the evidence 
that those verses do not belong in their present position is in- 
sufficient. While at Ephesus, where communication with Corinth 
was easy and frequent, Paul was visited by persons of the house- 
hold of Chloe (i Cor. i. ii), and by Stephanas with Fortunatus 
and Achaicus (perhaps his slaves, xvi. 17). From them and from 
a letter (vii. i), perhaps brought by Stephanas, he was able to 
gain the intimate knowledge which the epistles everywhere reveal. 
The letter from Corinth must have contained enquiries as to 
practical conduct with regard to marriage (vii. i), meat offered 
to idols (viii. i), and the spiritual gifts (xii. i), and may well 
have related to other matters, such as the collection of money for 
Jerusalem (xvi. i), the visit of Apollos (xvi. 12), the position of 
women (xi. 2). Paul’s reply includes many other topics. At the 
time of sending it, his trusted helper Timothy had also started on 
his way (probably through Macedonia) to Corinth, to contribute 
there to the edification of the Christians (iv. 17, xvi. 10). The 
letter itself was doubtless sent by the hand of Corinthians return- 
ing home by sea, possibly by the unnamed brethren referred to 
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in xvi. II, and was expected to arrive before Timothy. 

FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 

The first epistle is a pastoral letter, dealing both with positive 
evils that need correction and with difficult questions of practice 
and thought. Through it all runs a genial undercurrent of con- 
fidence in the loyalty of the Corinthian Church to Paul as its 
spiritual father. After the opening paragraphs (i. 1-9) in which 
the usual sequence of Paul’s epistles, as of many simple Greek 
letters, is followed, the first large section (i. lo-iv. 21) introduces 
us to conditions at Corinth. First Corinthians shows us the 
earlier stage of a quarrel, which later, flaring into passion, caused 
Paul the greatest anxiety, and of which the dying embers still 
contained fire when Second Corinthians was written. The sen- 
sitiveness of the situation can be recognized from the guarded way 
in which Paul approaches it by reproving a tendency to divide into 
parties (i. 10-17; iii. 4-9; iv. 6) — of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, 
and perhaps (although his meaning is here disputed) of Christ. 
This factiousness would, indeed, have been an evil, but the actual 
topic of the section is in the main a different issue. The vagueness 
of Paul’s allusions is studied, and avoids direct references, but 
his language shows that he had chiefly in mind certain persons 
who prided themselves on their eminent possession of the Spirit 
and vaunted the superiority of their divinely bestowed “wisdom” 
as well as their excellency of speech, and who set themselves up 
in outspoken and arrogant personal hostility to Paul. It is against 
such as these that Paul directs his actual attack, not against the 
mere division into a Cephas-party of Judaizers like those in 
Galatia, an Apollos-party of admirers of learning and rhetoric, 
a Paul-party of personal adherents, and a Christ-party of (for us) 
mdiscoverable aim and character. Sharing, we may suppose, Paul’s 
great principle that believers in the risen Christ have received the 
Holy Spirit, are a “new creation,” and by being withdrawn from 
the domain of the flesh into that of the Spirit, have become free 
from obligation to the Law, these persons would appear to have 
drawn the logical, but impossible, conclusion that moral dis- 
cipline pertains only to those who walk in the flesh, not to the 
“spiritual,” and that they themselves constituted a body of su- 
perior Christians, indeed the only “perfect” Christians. Against 
such elements, perhaps intruders in Corinth, Paul here extends 
to the Church, as to beloved children, his warning, in language 
sharp, ironical, sarcastic. He avoids direct mention of the 
dangerous would-be leaders, but makes the pregnant observation 
(iv. 6); “And these things, brethren, I have in a figure traus- 
I f erred to myself and to Apollos.” From such an understanding 
I of this section, as furnishing a curiously veiled indication of the 
ultimate ground of Paul’s concern, most of the particular situa- 
tions outlined in the rest of the epistle become comprehensible. 
It is only fair to state that most scholars take the division into 
parties (i. 10-17) more seriously, as a direct reference to a grave 
evil, and emphasize the conjectured characteristics of the several 
parties. But under this view it is admitted that these parties 
cannot be brought into any significant relation to the problems 
treated later in the First Epistle, while in the Second Epistle the 
factions are nowhere mentioned — ^unless it be the Christ-party, 
the existence of which is highly problematical even for the First 
Epistle. 

From First Corinthians we gain a vivid picture of the experience 
of a Christian Church in a centre of Greek life. A member of the 
Church has married his widowed stepmother, an offence detestable 
even by heathen standards; he must be cut off (v. 1-13). The 
previous letter from Paul referred to above has been misunder- 
stood (or misrepresented); its real purpose is now clearly ex- 
plained (v, 9-13). Law-suits between Christians before heathen 
judges call forth indignant protest (vi. i-ii). Sexual inconti- 
nence occurs, and appears to have been excused (as to-day) by 
various sophistries (vi. 12-20). Marriage presented its problems, 
some of which the Corinthians had raised in their letter and Paul 
gives a wide range of advice (vii. 1-40). A great section (viii. 
i-xi. i) is devoted to the question of participation in feasts at 
heathen temples and in social meals where the guests were offered 
meat that had been, or might have been, previously employed in 
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heathen sacrifices. Was it a denial of the faith to eat such food or 
not? The scrupulous, or ‘‘weak,"' made it a religious principle to 
abstain; the “strong" denied that such food differed from other 
food. Paul sides \^ith neither and gives well-balanced counsel. 

A certain degree of emancipation of women under the principle 
of Christian equality raised problems (xi. 2-16, xiv, 34-36); the 
obser\'ance of the Lord’s Supper in connection with a meal in 
the proper sense had been the occasion of indecorous practices 
degrading the sacramental solemnity (xi. i7“34)- The “'gifts of 
the Spirit,” that is, unusual powers and capacities possessed by 
Christians, are treated at length (xii.-xiv.), because it was claimed 
that the “gift of tongues’’ (a semi-ecstatic unintelligible speech 
manifesting itself in praise and prayer at Christian meetings) en- 
titles its possessors to a consciousness of God’s special favour. 
(See Ton’gues, Gift of.) The answer is that the “gifts” are 
valuable in proportion to their usefulness to others, and that love, 
from which graces of character proceed, is superior to any of 
them (xiii.). The only theological topic treated with any fullness 
comprises questions about the resurrection (xv.), evidently raised 
by Gentiles for whom Jewish conceptions made difficulty. The last 
chapter of the epistle (xvi.) is occupied with personal matters, 
including the collection of money for the Jerusalem brethren and 
Paul’s plans for a visit at Corinth. 

SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 

After the despatch of First Corinthians Paul left Ephesus and 
went to Macedonia (Acts xx. i; 2 Cor. ii. 13), and there wrote 
Second Corinthians, probably nearly a year after the earlier 
epistle. In the meantime exciting events had taken place which 
(though w^e can trace them but imperfectly) explain the great 
(ifference in tone between the second epistle and the first. While 
still at Ephesus Paul was led, evidently by the growing insubordi- 
nation of the Corinthians, to go to Corinth (cf, 2 Cor. ii. i ; xii. 
14; xii. 21; xiii. 2). On this occasion some insult was offered to 
the apostle (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5-11; the offender cannot safely be 
identified with the gross sinner of i Cor. v. 1-8), and his adver- 
saries seem to have triumphed for the moment. This visit seems 
to have been followed by a severe letter (2 Cor. ii. 3, 4, 9; vii. 8, 
12), perhaps sent by Titus, whom Paul commissioned to go to 
Corinth and try to mend matters. In Macedonia, while Paul was 
in extreme anxiety about the situation (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13), Titus re- 
joined him with good news of the penitence of the Corinthian 
Church. The way was now open, and Titus, equipped with Sec- 
ond Corinthians, was sent back to finish his good work and pre- 
pare for Paul’s own coming (viii. 6, 16-24) tiy effecting the com- 
pletion of the collection of money for Jerusalem. 

The greater part of the epistle (i.-vii.) consists of an outpouring 
of Paul’s gratitude to God and affectionate feelings for the Co- 
rinthians, with defence of his sincerity, explanations of his personal 
conduct, justification of his procedure and assumption of dignity 
as an apostle and a minister of the New Covenant, and interpre- 
tation of his many sufferings as incurred in God’s service. Inci- 
dentally he takes occasion to enlarge on various topics, and the 
whole epistle, though intensely personal and intimate, is full of 
striking sentences of much significance for Paul’s deeper religious 
thought. After an extended appeal (viii.-ix.) for generosity in 
their gifts to the collection, which evidently played a large (though 
to us obscure) part in the whole series of events, the epistle returns 
to Paul’s personal relations. The background of all the earlier 
chapters (c/. iii. i; ii. 17; v. 12, 13, etc.) is the activity in 
Corinth of bitter opponents of Paul, and in all probability many 
of Paul’s vehement protestations of probity and affection were 
called out by their calumnies. They had, indeed, been disavowed 
by the Corinthian Church, which as a whole he addresses, but 
nevertheless, in a final appeal for the strengthening of the Corin- 
thians’ loyalty (x. i-xii. 10), he not unnaturally proceeds to 
meet some of the abusive flings of his enemies, to point out his 
superiority at the very points which they have chosen for their 
condescending comparison, and with an emphasis enhanced by 
his repeated affirmations of reluctance, to reaffirm his dignity as 
an apostle and unselfish devotion as a minister of Christ. In it 
ail he seems to count on the reader’s substantial agreement with 


his fiery utterances. 

These paragraphs of invective leave the motives and principles 
of the disturbing intruders uncertain. They were Jews (xi. 22), 
but nothing suggests an effort like that in Galatia, probably much 
earlier, to induce these Gentile Christians to subject themselves 
to circumcision and the Jewish law. This would have been so 
vital an issue that somewhere in this long epistle Paul would surely 
have made unmistakable reference to it. To call the opponents 
“Judaizers” is not justified. The intolerable arrogance of these 
“very chiefest apostles” with Iheir “letters of commendation” 
(doubtless from some other Church) is their clearest trait. They 
seem to have charged Paul with walking “according to the flesh” 
(x. 2), not “according to the spirit,” and they perhaps prided 
themselves on their superior “knowledge” (.xi. 6). In the earlier 
part of the epistle Paul repels with an almost angry rejoinder the 
accusation of “hiding his gospel” (iv. 2-4) and of having “known 
Christ after the flesh” (v. 16), and the most reasonable theory 
of the matter is that the opponents were persons who believed 
themselves completely transformed by the Spirit, a “new creation,” 
possessing divine gifts of knowledge, and who regarded Paul’s 
attitude of conservative good sense and practical insi.stencc on 
moral discipline as the half-way hesitancy of a teacher recreant 
to his announced principles. Although of Jewish origin they were 
in thought and piety much further removed from Judaism than 
was Paul. On this theory their character clearly coincides with 
that of the persons against whom i Corinthians i. 18-iv. 13 is 
really levelled, and from this point of view Second Corinthians 
throws a good deal of light on First Corinthians. The concluding 
paragraphs of Second Corinthians (.xii. ii-xiii. 13) explain why 
Paul has written as he has — ^partly to demonstrate the inferiority 
in every way of these “apostles,” partly to ensure that hi.s ap- 
proaching visit shall find the Corinthians under no mistake either 
as to his power to be severe or as to his affectionate desire to 
render them helpful service. Paul’s success is attested by the 
calm tone of the Epistle to the Romans, written at Corinth in the 
following spring, and by the reverence felt for Paul at Corinth 
some 35 years later (Clement of Rome, c, a.d. 95 ). 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The use of first Corinthians by early writers, from Cicmiml of 
Rome on, is abundant; that of Second Corinthians is sufficient; 
and the e-xternal and internal evidence together lt.‘ave no doubt 
as to the genuineness of both epistles. In Second Corinlhiaius the 
right of vi. 14-vii. i to its present position has been challenged, 
but the arguments to show that the passage is drawn from some 
other lost epistle of Pz^ul are not convincing. The view that 2 
Cor, x.-xiii. is drawn from a different letter, possibly the inter- 
mediate letter preceding Second Corinthians, has found favour 
(more in England and America than in Germany), and k sup- 
ported by the obvious increase of tensity of feeling in these chap- 
ters and by a supposed difference of implied situation, together 
with other more special arpments; but to other scholars the 
chapters seem not inappropriate as the conclusion of this e^nstle. 
Fun discussion of these questions will l)e found in the xvorks 
named below. 

Bibliography. — Besides Lives of Paul and works on New Testa- 
ment Intro, (esp. J. MoffatPs Introduction) and on the Apostolic 
Age, see W. Lutgert, Preiheitspredigt und Sckwiirmmsier in Corinth 
(1908); Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul 
E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primilive Church (X902; 
Eng.arans. 1904); F. W. Robertson, Sermons on Si. PauVs Episiks 
to the Corinthians (1859). Commentaries, In Engli.sh: H. A. W. 
Meyer (5th ed. 1870; Eng. trans. 1887); A. Robertson and A. 
Plummer (Internat. Crit. Comm., 1911, 1915). In German, J. Weiss 
ii Kommentar, 9th ed. 19x0; a notable contribution) ; 

H. Wmdisch (2 Cor.; Meyer's Kommentar, 9th cd. i<)24) ; H* 
Lietzmann (Handbuch zum N. T., 2nd cd. 1923). (J. H. Rs.) 

CORINTOj the chief seaport of Nicaragua, Central Amtirica, 
terminus of the Pacific Railway, reaching the capital aiid principal 
I dries on the Pacific side of the country. Pop. about 3,000. Co- 
I rinto is built on a small island of the same name at the entrance of 
I Reale jo bay, 87m. from Managua. About 65% of the foreign 
commerce of Nicaragua passes through Corinto, which is the scat 
I of an American consulate and of a British vice-consulate. The 
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port is equipped with a wharf at which all vessels that can enter 
the harbour find sufficient depth to allow them to tie up. The rail- 
way runs directly to shipside. The customs are in the hands of an 
American employee of the Nicaraguan Government, the port han- 
dling coffee, sugar, hides, dyewoods, cattle and some gold for ex- 
port. The harbour is sheltered, the entrance being through a nar- 
row though ample channel, deep enough to accommodate all ships 
reaching this coast. The city lies on the shore side of the island, 
furnishing practically the only sheltered port on the Pacific coast 
of Central America, with the exception of Le Union, Salvador, and 
Amapala, Honduras, both in the Gulf of Fonseca. 
CORIOLANUS, GAIUS or GNAEUS, MARCIUS, 

early Roman hero of patrician descent. According to tradition, 
his surname was due to his bravery at the siege of Corioli (403 b.c.) 
in the war against the Volscians (but see below). In 492, when 
there was a famine in Rome, he advised that the people should 
not share the corn obtained from Sicily unless they would con- 
sent to the abolition of their tribunes. For this he was accused 
by the tribunes, and, being condemned to exile, took refuge with 
the king of the Volscians and led the Volscian army against Rome. 
In vain the Romans prayed for moderate terms. He would agree 
to nothing less than the restoration to the Volscians of all their 
land and their admission among the Roman citizens. A mission 
of the chief priests also failed. At last, persuaded by his mother 
and his wife, he led back the Volscian army and restored the 
conquered towns. He died at an advanced age in exile amongst 
the Volscians; according to others, he was put to death by them 
as a traitor; a third tradition (mentioned, but*ridiculed, by Cicero) 
represents him as having taken his own life. 

The legend is open to serious criticism. At the traditional date 
(493 B.c.) Corioli was not a Volscian possession, but a Latin city 
in alliance with Rome; further, Livy himself states that the 
chroniclers knew nothing of a campaign against the Volscians in 
which Coriolanus is said to have served. The conquest of Corioli 
by Coriolanus seems to have been invented to explain the sur- 
name. The details of the famine are borrowed from those of 
later years, especially 433 and 4x1, while the flight of Coriolanus 
to the Volscian king bears a suspicious likeness to the story of 
Themistocles. It is suggested that the historical nucleus of the 
tradition is an attack on Rome by Herdonius c. 443, when the 
city was in distress, perhaps as a result of pestilence. 

See Plutarch’s Life; Livy ii. 34-40; Dion. Halic, vi. 02-4, vii, 21-7, 
41-7, viii. 1-60; Cicero, Brutus, x. 42. The story is the subject of 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. For a critical examination of the story see 
Schwcfiler, Romischc Geschichte, bk. xxiv.j Sir G. Comewall Lewis, 
Credibility of Early Roman History, ch. xii. 19-23 ; W. Ihnc, History 
of Rome, i.; T. Mommsen, ^*Die Erzahlung.von Cn. Marcius Corio- 
lanus,” in Hermes, iv. (1869) ; E. Pais, Siotia di Roma, i, ch, 4 (1898). 

CORIOLI, an ancient Volscian city in Latium adiectum, 
taken, according to the Roman annals in 493 b.c, with Longula 
and PoUusca, and retaken for the Volsci by Gaius Marcius Corio- 
lanus, its original conqueror, who, in disgust at his treatment by 
his countrymen, had deserted to the enemy. After this it does 
not appear in history, and we hear soon afterwards (443 b.c.) of 
a dispute between Ardea and Adcia about some land which had 
been part of the territory of Corioli, but had at an unknown date 
passed to Rome with Corioli. The site cannot be accurately fixed 
and even in the time of Pliny it ranked among the lost cities of 
Latium. See Coriolanus. 

CORIPPUS, FLAVIUS CRESCONIUS, Roman epic 
poet of the 6th century a.d. He was a native of Africa, but is not 
to be identified with the 7th century bishop of the same name. 
He is known only from his own poems. He appears to have held 
the office of tribune or notary {scrinio/rius) under Anastasius, 
imperial treasurer and chamberlain of Justinian, at the end of | 
whose reign he left Africa for Constantinople, having lost his 
property during the Moorish and Vandal wars. He was the 
author of two poems, one of which was not discovered till the 
beginning of the 19th century. This poem, which comes first in 
point of time, is called lohanms or De bellis Lihycis, and relates 
the overthrow of the Moors by a certain Johannes, magister 
militum in 546; it is in eight books (the last is unfinished) and 
contains about 5,000 hexameters. The other poem (/« laudem 
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Iiistini minoris), in four books, contains the death of Justinian, 
the coronation of his successor, Justin II. (Nov. 14 565), and the 
early events of his reign. It is preceded by a preface, and a 
panegyric on Anastasius. The Laus was published at Antwerp 
in 15 Si from a 9th or loth century ms. The preface contains 
a reference to a previous work by the author on the wars in 
Africa; it was not till 1814 that this was discovered at Milan by 
Cardinal MazzuccheUi, librarian of the Ambrosian library, from 
the codex Trivultianus (in the library of the marquis Trivulzi), 
the only ms. of the lohannis still extant. 

The lohannis is of great value, as giving a description of the 
land and people of Africa; a number of its statements as to 
manners and customs are confirmed by independent ancient 
authorities and by our knowledge of the modern Berbers. The 
Laus throws much light upon Byzantine court ceremony, as in 
the account of the accession of Justin and the reception of the 
embassy of the Avars. The language and metre of Corippus are 
remarkably pure. 

The editions of the lohamvis by P. MazzuccheUi (1820) and of the 
Laus by P. F. Foggini (1777) arc still valuable for their commentaries. 
They are both included in the 28th vol. of the Bonn Corpus scriptornm 
historiae Byzantinae. The best modern editions are by J. Partsch (in 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, 1879), with very valuable prolego- 
mena, and M. Petschenig {Berliner Studkn jiir klassische Philologie, 
iv., 1886) ; see also Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xlv. 

CORISCO, the name of a bay and an island on the Guinea 
coast. West Africa. The bay is bounded north by Cape San Juan 
(i® 10'' N.) and south by Cape Esterias (0° 36^ N.), and is about 
31m. across, while it extends inland some 15 miles. The hziy is 
much encumbered with sandbanks, and the southern entrance to it 
is obstructed by the Bana bank, which extends for 9 miles. The 
bay encloses many small islands and islets, some submerged at 
high water, giving rise to a native saying that “half the islands 
live under water.’’ The principal islands are Great and Little 
Elobey, and Corisco. 

Corisco island, the largest of the group, is some 3m. long by 
i-Jm. in breadth and has an area of about 5^ square miles. On a 
miniature scale it possesses mountains and valleys, rivers, lakes, 
forests and swamps, grassland and bushland, moorland and park- 
land. The forests supply ebony and logwood for export. The 
natives, who number about 1,000, are a Bantu-Negro tribe called 
Benga. Corisco and the other islands named, together with Anno- 
bon (q.v.), form a district of the colony of Spanish Guinea. Little 
Elobey (area 3Sac., pop. about 250) has a better climate than 
the otiier islands. It is the scat of government and has European 
trading establishments. Great Elobey covers three-quarters of a 
square mile, and has about 120 inhabitants. The islands were 
annexed to Spain in 1S46. 

See Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa ch. xvii. (1897) ; 
E. L. Perea, “Guinea espanola: La isla de Corisco,” in Revista de 
geog, colon, y mcrcantil (Madrid, 190O), and Spanish Guinea, a 
British Foreign Office handbook (1920). 

CORK, RICHARD BOYLE, ist Earl op (1566-1643), 
Irish statesman, was born at Canterbury on Oct. 3, 1566, and 
educated at King’s school and Bennet (Corpus Christi) college, 
Cambridge. He afterwards studied law at the Middle Temple, 
and, settling in Dublin, became escheator to John Crofion, the 
escheator-general On losing his rapidly acquired fortune during 
the rebellion in Munster, in Oct. 1598, Boyle returned to Eng- 
land, was taken into the service of Essex, and after successfully 
repudiating before the Star Chamber various accusations, won the 
graces of Elizabeth, who made him clerk of the council of 
Munster. 

In 1602 Boyle bought for ;£i,ooo the whole of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s lands in Cork, Waterford and Tipperary. On these 
12,000 acres he established manufactures and the mechanical 
arts, opened mines, built bridges and roads, settled towns, and 
generally resuscitated a war-devastated country. In 1603 he 
married his second wife, Catherine Fenton, daughter of the secre- 
tary of State, and was knighted. In 1606 he became a privy 
councillor for Munster, and in 1613 for Ireland. Three years 
later he became Lord Boyle, baron of Youghal, and in 1620 was 
created earl of Cork and Viscount Dungarvan. He was appointed 
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a lord justice in 1629 and lord high treasurer in 1631. The ap- 
pointment of Wentworth (Lord Strafford), however, as lord 
deputy in 1633 ended the power of Cork in Ireland. Wentworth 
forced him to remove his wife’s tomb from the choir in St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, and arbitrarily deprived him of much of the 
revenue from Youghal, a part of the Raleigh estates. In Went- 
worth’s fall, Cork played no retaliatory part. His last service to 
the State was his repression of the Munster rebellion. Cork 
died on Sept. 15, 1643. 

Four of his seven sons received independent peerages — Richard 
(d. 169S) created Baron Clifford and earl of Burlington (he in- 
herited his father’s title and from 1680-95 was lord treasurer of 
Ireland); Lewis, Viscount Kinalmeaky, killed at the battle of 
Liscarrol (1642); Roger, baron of Broghill and earl of Orrery; 
and Francis, Viscount Shannon. Another son was Robert Boyle 
{q.v.), the famous natural philosopher and chemist. 

In 1753 the earldom of Cork fell to the younger branch of 
the family, in the person of John, sth earl of Orrery, he and 
later earls being '‘of Cork and Orrery.” John, who was born on 
Jan. 2, 1707, and died on Nov. 16, 1762, translated the Letters of 
Pliny the Younger, and published Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Jonathan Swift and Memoirs of Roht. Carey y earl 
of Monmouth. The earldom is now held by the loth earl (b. 
1861). The wife of the 7 th earl {see Cork and Orrery, Mary, 
Countess or) was famous in early 19th century society. 

Bibliography. — True Remembrances t written by the ist earl and 
published in Birch’s ed. of the works of Robert Boyle; Lismore 
Papers, ed. A. B. Grosart (10 vols. 1S86-87), the first series contain- 
ing the diary and autobiographical notes and the second the corres- 
pondence; D. Townshend, Life of Lord Cork (1904) ; Strafford’s 
Letters; Calendars of State Papers, Domestic and Irish, and Carew 
Papers; E. Budgell, Memoirs of the Boyles (1737) and E. Edwards, 
Life of Raleigh (1868). 

CORK, a county of Ireland in the province of Munster, 
bounded on the south by the Atlantic ocean, east by the counties 
Waterford and Tipperary, north by Limerick, and west by Kerry. 
It is the largest county in Ireland, having an area of 1,843,590 
acres. Pop, (1926), 287,254. 

The physical structure is closely related to the ‘^Hercynian” 
folds. In the north the Old Red sandstone may be seen in the 
Bally Loura hills, and in the western spur of the Knockmealdown 
mountains. To the south of this line occur carboniferous lime- 
stone, millstone grit and coal-measures, now forming the valley of 
the Blackwater. Between this river and the Lee the Old Red 
sandstone reappears, the chief heights being the Boggeragh moun- 
tains (Musheramore, 2,118 feet). In the lower Lee valley, and 
extending to the east beyond Midleton, are carboniferous lime- 
stone and limestone shales. Some of the limestone here has be- 
come crystalline, veined and breedated, while a fine red staining, 
especially at Little Island, adds to its value as a marble. After 
another anticlinal of the Old Red sandstone, the Carboniferous 
slate occupies most of the country southward, with occasional 
appearances of the basal Coomhola grits and of the underlying 
Old Red sandstone along anticlinals. The rivers, especially the 
Blackwater, provide excellent examples of river capture. 

There are several Ogham stones scattered throughout the county 
and also two round towers, one opposite Cloyne cathedral, the 
other at Kinneigh. The remains of the old ecclesiastical build- 
ings, of which the chief are Kilcrea, Timoleague church and Butte- 
vant abbey, are, on the whole, in a very ruinous condition. Many 
of the vantage points have castles in varying degrees of preserva- 
tion. At Kilcolman castle, near Doneraile, the “Faerie Queene” 
was written by Spenser. 

Cork is one of the counties which is generally considered to 
have been instituted by King John. Its existing boundaries include 
part of the ancient territory of Desmond (g.v.), which, in the 
latter half of the i6th century, ranked as a separate county. In 
1598, however, there were two sheriffs in the county Cork, one 
especially for Desmond, which was then included in Cork, but 
was afterwards amalgamated with the county Kerry. In the same 
period lands in the county were given to settlers under the Crown, 
and among these were Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund Spenser 
the poet. Richard Boyle, ist earl of Cork, had large areas colo- 


nized with English settlers; and by founding or rebuilding the 
towns of Bandon, Clonakilty, Baltimore, Youghal, and afterwards 
those of Midleton, Castlemartyr, Charleviile and Doneraile, which 
were incorporated and made parliamentary boroughs, the family 
of Boyle became possessed of nearly the entire political power 
of the county. 

The soils vary from sandy loams, usually on the higher ground, 
to stiff clays along the limestone hollows. Agriculture is important 
in the river valleys and on the coastal plains; oats, potatoes and 
turnips being the principal crops. 

The county has been famous for its copper-mines, notably at 
Allihies in the extreme west. The region south-west of Bantry 
has been mined in several places. Both gold and silver have been 
found in the copper-ores of this latter area. Barytes has been 
mined near Bantry, SchuU and Clonakilty, and manganese-ore at 
Giandore. Anthracite has been raised from time to time in the 
band of coal measures south-west of Kanturk. The marble of 
Little Island near Cork is quarried under the name of “Cork Red,” 
and the veined pink and grey marble of Midleton is also much 
esteemed. 

Dairies are numerous, and Cork butter and farmyard produce 
are noted for their quality. Youghal, Kinsale, Queenstown, Castle- 
town and Bearhaven are the deep-sea and coast fishing district 
centres of the county; while the salmon fishing is distributed 
among the districts of Cork, Bandon, Skibbereen and Bantry. The 
mackerel fishery is especially productive from mid-March to 
mid-June. The Blackwater, Lee and Bandon, apart from the net- 
ting industry, afford good rod-fishing for salmon and trout. 

Blackrock, Passage, Monkstown, Queenstown, and other water- 
side villages in the vicinity of Cork, together with Bantry, Balti- 
more, Kinsale, Glengarrif and Youghal are much frequented dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The county is served by lines of the Great Southern railway 
radiating from Cork. A gap to the north of that city has facili- 
tated communications with central Ireland, whilst the valleys of 
the Bride, a tributary of the Lee and the Bandon have lieen uti- 
lized for western routes. To the east the coastal plain is followed 
by the line to Midleton and Youghal. Branch lines serve the towns 
of the south coast. 

There are three electoral areas — North Cork, West Cork and 
East Cork. The first-named returns three members to Dail 
Eireann and the others five members each. 

CORK, county borough and seaport of Co. Cork, Ireland, at 
the head of the inlet of Cork Harbour, on the river Lee, iGsi 
S.W. of Dublin by the Great Southern Railway. Pop. (1926) 
78,468. Until the middle of the 19th century it ranked second 
only to Dublin, but is now surpassed by Belfast in commercial 
importance. It is an important centre of the Great Southern 
Railway system. There are regular steamer routes to British 
ports. 

The nucleus of the city occupies an island formed by the North 
and South Channels, two arms of the river Lee, and in former 
times no doubt merited its name, which signifies a swamp. 

The original site of Cork seems to have been in the vicinity of 
the Protestant cathedral; St. Finbar’s ecclesiastical foundation 
attracting many students and votaries. In the 9th century the 
town was frequently pillaged by the Northmen. According to the 
Annals of the Four Masters a fleet burned Cork in 8a 1: in 846 
the Danes appear to have been in possession of the town, for a 
force was collected to demolish their fortress; and in 1012 Cork 
again fell in flames. The Danes then appear to have founded a 
trading centre on the banks of the Lee. It was anciently sur- 
rounded with a wall, an order for the reparation of which is 
found as late as 174^ fhe city council books (which date from 
1610). The town submitted to Henry II. in 1172, and was subse- 
quently held by the English for a long period. Cork showed 
favour to Perkin Warbeck in 1492. In 1649 it surrendered to 
Cromwell and in 1689 to the earl of Marlborough. It was a 
borough by prescription, and successive charters were granted to 
it from the reign of Henry II. onward. By a charter of Edward 
IV. the lord mayor of Cork was created admiral of the port. 
The island still includes many of the principal thoroughfares. 
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Bridges across the North and South Channels connect it ^dth 
later extensions of the city. Public grounds are few, but on the 
outskirts arc a park and race-course. The Mardyke walk, on the 
west of the island, was the site of the international esiiibition 
held in 1902. Both branches of the Lee are lined with quays. 

The Protestant cathedral, founded in 1865, is built in the Early 
French (pointed) style, with an eastern apse and a striking west 
front. Dedicated to St. Fin Barre or Finbar, who founded the 
original cathedral in the 7th century, it is situated in the south-west 
part of the city, and replaces a structure erected in 1735 on the site 
of the ancient cathedral, which suffered during the siege of Cork 
in Sept. 1689. The Roman Catholic cathedral, also dedicated to 
St. Finbar, is conspicuous on the north side of the city; it dates 
from 1 80S, but has been since restored. The court house in Great 
George’s street has a Corinthian portico. The custom-house com- 
mands the river at the lower junction of the branches. The com- 
mercial and public buildings are mainly on the island. The most 
notable educational establishment is the University college. 
Founded as Queen’s college under an Act of 1845, it became a 
constituent college of the National University of Ireland in 1908. 
Built in Tudor style, it stands near the river in the west of the 
city, where Gill abbey, of the 7th century, formerly stood. The 
Cork library (founded 1790) contains a valuable collection of 
books. The Royal Cork Institution (1807), in addition to a 
library and a rare collection of oriental mss., possesses a valu- 
able collection of minerals, and collections of casts from the 
antique. 

The harbour, sheltered by many islands, is considered one of 
the finest natural harbours in the kingdom. Military depots oc- 
cupy several of the smaller islets, and batteries guard the entry. 
This is about 1 m. wide, but within the width increases to 3 m. 
while the length is about 10 m. The Atlantic port of Queens- 
town {q.v.) is on Great island at the head of the outer harbour. 
Tivoli (the rc.sidence of Sir Walter Raleigh), Fort William, Lota 
Park and Blackrock castle are notable features on the shore; and 
Passage, Blackrock, Glenbrook and Monkstown are waterside re- 
sorts. Trade is mainly with Bristol and the ports of South Wales 
The imports include wheat and maize, while the exports are chiefly 
of cattle, provisions, butter and fish. The Cork Butter Exchange 
was important in the early part of the 17th century, and the 
present market was founded in 1769. There arc distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries and iron foundries, and manufactures of 
woollen and leather goods, tweeds, friezes, gloves and chemical 
manure. Nearly six-sevenths of the population are Roman Cath- 
olics. During the troubles of 1919-20 there were riots in and 
near the city, and the city hall and Carnegie library were burnt 
during reprisals. The powers and duties of the corporation have 
been temporarily transferred to commissioners and the problem 
of the future government of the city is at present receiving con- 
sideration. I’be county borough of Cork and the county electoral 
area of Ballincollig together return five members to Dail Eireann. 

CORK, the outer layer of the bark of an evergreen oak 
(Quercus suhor). The tree reaches the height of about 30ft., 
growing in the south of Europe and on the North African coasts 
generally; but it is principally cultivated in Spain and Portugal. 
The outer layer of bark in the cork oak by annual additions from 
within gradually becomes a thick soft homogeneous mass, pos- 
sessing those compressible and clastic properties upon which the 
economic value of the material chiefly depends. The first strip- 
ping of cork from young trees takes place when they are from 
X 5 to 20 years of age. The yield, which is rough, unequal and 
woody in texture, is ‘called virgin cork, and is useful only as 
a tanning substance, or for forming rustic work in ferneries, con- 
servatories, and so forth. Subsequently the bark is removed every 
eight or ten years, the quality of the cork improving with each 
successive stripping; and the trees continue to live and thrive 
under the operation for 150 years and upwards. The produce of 
the second barking is still so coarse in texture that it is only fit for 
making floats for nets and for similar applications. The operation 
of stripping the trees takes place during July and August. Two 
cuts are made round the stem — one a little above the ground, 
and the other immediately under the spring of the main branches. 
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Between these three or four longitudinal incisions are then made, 
the utmost care being taken not to injure the inner bark. The 
cork is thereafter removed in the sections into which it has been 
cut, by inserting under it the wedge-shaped handle of the imple- 
ment used in making the incisions. 

Though specially developed in the cork-oak, cork is an almost 
universal product in the stems (and roots) of woody plants 
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Branch of the cork oak tree (quercus suber). which grows 

CHIEFLY IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. SHOWING FEMALE INFLORESCENCE 
ABOVE, AND MALE INFLORESCENCE BELOW 

A, Single male flower; B. Single female flower; C. Fruit (acorn) 

which increase in diameter year by year. Generally towards the 
end of the first year the original thin protective layer of a stem 
or branch is replaced by a thin layer of “cork,” that is a layer of 
cells the living contents of which have disappeared while the 
walls have become thickened and toughened as the result of the 
formation in them of a substance known as suberin. Fresh cork is 
formed each season by an active formative layer below the layer 
developed last season, which generally peels off. Where the for- 
mation is extensive and persistent as in the cork-oak, a thick cover- 
ing of cork is formed. In some cases, as on young shoots of the 
cork-elm, the development is irregular and wing-like outgrowths 
of cork are formed. In northern Russia a similar method to that 
used for obtaining cork from the cork-oak is employed with the 
birch. 

Cork possesses a combination of properties which peculiarly 
fits it for many and diverse uses, for some of which it alone is 
found applicable. The leading purpose for which it is used is for 
forming bungs and stoppers for bottles and other vessels con- 
taining liquids. Its compressibility, elasticity and practical im- 
perviousness to both air and water so fit it for this purpose that 
the term cork is even more applicable to the function than to the 
substance. Its specific lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
bility, recommend it for forming life-buoys, belts and jackets, and 
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in the construction of life-boats and other apparatus for saving 
from drowning. On account of its lightness, softness and non- 
conducting properties it is used for hat-linings and the soles of 
shoes, the latter being a very ancient application. It is also used 
in making artificial limbs, for lining entomological cases, for 
pommels in leather-dressing, and as a medium for making archi- 
tectural models. Chips and cuttings are ground up and mixed 
with india-rubber to form a floor covering. The inner bark of 
the cork-tree is a valuable tanning material. 

CORK AND ORRERY, MARY, CouxNtess of (Mary 
Monckton) ( 1 746-1 S40), was born on May 21, 1746, the daughter 
of the first Viscount Galvray. Through her influence her mother’s 
house in London became a favourite meeting-place of literary 
celebrities. Dr. Johnson was a frequent guest. Sheridan, Rey- 
nolds, Burke and Horace Walpole were among her constant visi- 
tors, and Mrs. Siddons was her closest friend. In 1786 she married 
the 7th earl of Cork and Orrery, who died in 1798. As Lady Cork 
she was an even more famous hostess. Among her regular guests 
were Canning and Castiereagh, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith. 
She is supposed to have been the original of Lady Bellair in 
Disraeli’s Henrietta Temple, and Dickens is believed to have 
drawn on her for some of the peculiarities of Mrs. Leo Hunter 
in Pickwick. She died in London on May 30, 1840. 

CORKWOOD, the name given to several tropical American 
trees and shrubs with light porous wood, especially to the alliga- 
tor-apple or pond-apple {Ananas palustris), found in the Ever- 
glades of Florida and widely in the Tropics; the magaguabush 
{Hibiscus tiliaceus)j of the Florida Keys, the West Indies, and 
other warm regions; and the balsa { 0 chroma Lagopus), wide- 
spread in tropical America. The North American corkwood 
(Leitnera fioridana), a small tree with pale yellow wood, is con- 
fined to semi-tropical swamps in Florida and Texas and to muddy 
sloughs in southeastern Missouri, In New South Wales, a tree, 
Duboisia myoporioides, of the nightshade family (Solanaceae), 
is called corkwood. The buoyant wood of these trees is utilized for 
floats and numerous other purposes, especially that of the balsa 
iq.v.). 

CORLEONE, a town of Sicily, province of Palermo, 42m. S. 
of Palermo by rail and 21m. direct, 1,949ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1931) 13,452 (town), 13,704 (commune). The town was a 
Saracen settlement, but a Lombard colony w^as introduced by 
Frederick II. Two mediaeval castles and some churches are of 
interest. 

CORLEY MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY, a thoroughfare that 
begins at Colorado Springs and ends at Cripple Creek, Colo., 
covers 5 2m. of unusual mountain scenery. It was built along the 
railroad bed of the old Cripple Creek Short Line, now abandoned, 
and leads to what formerly were the greatest gold-mining camps 
of the world. 

CORMENIN, LOUIS MARIE DE LA HAYE, ViCOMTE 
DE (17S8-1868), French jurist and political pamphleteer, was 
born in Paris on Jan. 6, 1788, and died there on May 6, 1868. 
The son of a State official, he became auditor of the council, of 
State (1810) under Napoleon I., and after the Bourbon restor- 
ation master of requests. To this period of his life belongs his 
most important work as a jurist, his Questions de droit admmis^ 
tratif (1822; 5th rev. ed., 1S40), in which he gave scientific 
shape to the scattered elements of administrative law. In 1828 
he entered politics, and became a most effective political pam- 
phleteer on behalf of civil liberty, universal suffrage and other 
causes. His pamphlets were at first issued under the pseudonym 
of “Timon,” and had an enormous circulation. Cormenin sat in 
the chamber of deputies from 1828 to 1846, when he lost his seat 
by his tracts on behalf of religious liberty — Oui et non (1845) 
and Feu[ Feu! (1846). After the Revolution of 1848 he was one 
of the vice-presidents of the constituent assembly, and for some 
time president of the constitutional commission for drafting the 
republican constitution. Nevertheless he accepted office under the 
Empire. Among Cormenin’s best works are Uvre des orateurs 
(1838; i8th ed-, rS6o), contaimng studies of the great oxabots of 
the restoration and the reign of Louis Philippe, and the Entretiens 


du village (1846). 

CORMON, FERNAND (1845-1924), French hi*storicai 
and portrait painter, was born in Paris in 1845 died there in 
1924. He became a pupil of Cabanel, Fromcnlin and Portaeis, 
and at an early age attracted attention by the better class of 
sensationalism in his art, as in the “Murder in the Seraglio’' 
(1868) and the “Death of Ravara, Queen of Lanka,” at the 
Toulouse Museum. The Luxembourg has his “Cain flying before 
Jehovah's Curse”; and for the Mairie of the fourth arron- 
dissement of Paris he executed in grisaille a series of Panels: 
“Birth,” “Death,’' “Marriage,” “War,” etc. 

CORMONTAINGNE, LOUIS DE {c. 1697-1752), French 
military engineer, was born at Strasbourg. He was present as a 
volunteer at the sieges of Freiburg and Landau in the later years 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, and in 1715 he entered the 
engineers. After being stationed for some years at Strasbourg 
he became captain, and was put in charge (at first in a subor- 
dinate capacity, and subsequently as chief engineer) of the new 
worlis, Forts Moselle and Bellecroix, at Metz, which he built ac- 
cording to his own system of fortification. He was present at the 
siege of Philipsburg in 1733, and took part in most of the sieges 
in the Low Countries during the War of the Austrian Succession. 
His Architecture militaire, written in 1714, was long kept secret 
by order of the authorities, but, an unauthorized edition having 
appeared at The Hague in 1741, he himself prepared another 
version called Premier memoir e stir la jortification, which from 
1741 onwards was followed by others. His ideas are closely mod- 
elled on those of Vauban {q.v.). It was not until 20 years after 
his death that his system became widely known. Fourcroy de 
Rainecourt, then chief of engineers, searching the archives for 
valuable matter, chose the numerous memoirs of Cormnntaingne 
for publication amongst engineer officers in 1776. The Oeuvres 
posthumes de Cortnontaingne (1S06-09) were edited by Four- 
croy and La Fitte de Clave. 

See Von Brese-Winiari, Vher Entstehen . . . dcr nemre^t Befesii- 
gungsmethode (1844) J Provost du Vemois, De la forlifi ration dr pub 
Vauban (1861) ; Cosscron de Villenoisy, Essai hisiorique sur la forltjU 
cation (1869). 


CORMORANT, a sea-bird of the genus Phaltnrocorax and 
the family Phalacrocoracidae. The cormorant {P. carbo) is dis- 
tributed throughout the world. It frequents 
the sea-coast of Europe, and breeds in so- 
cieties at various stations, generally on 
steep cliffs. The nest consists of a large 
mass of sea-weed. The eggs, from four to 
sk in number, are small, and have a thick, 
soft, calcareous shell, bluish-white when 
first laid, but soon becoming discoloured. 
The young are hatched blind, and covered 
with an inky-black skin. As squabs they 
are highly esteemed for food by tiic north- 
ern islanders. Their first plumage is of a 
sombre brownish-black above, and more or 
less white beneath They take two or three 
years to assume the fully adult dress, which 
is deep black, glossed above with bronze, 
and varied in the breeding season with 
The cormorant, a sea white on the checks and flanks, besides 
BIRD TRAINED BY THE being adomcd by filamentary feathers on 

IN 'sHAUow wvERs''**” ^ ycHow gape. The 

brilliant gape is displayed in courtship. 
The flesh of the adult is uneatable. 

Taken from the nest, this bird is easily tamed and can be 
trained to fish for its keeper, as was of old time commonly done 
in En^d, where the master of the cormorants was one of the 
officers of the royal household. The practice is nearly obsolete in 
Europe, though still common in China. A strap is fastened round 
the bird’s neck so as, without impeding its breath, to hinder it 
from swallowing its captures. The activity the bird displays under 
water is almost incredible. See Salvin and Freeman, Falconry 
(1859). 

Nearly allied to the cormorant, and having much the 
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habits, is the sha*?, or green cormorant {P, graculus). The shag 
is about onc-fourlh sinailer, is much more glossy in plumage, and 
its nuptial embellishment is a nodding plume. Its tail feathers 
number 12 instead oi 14. 

In the south of Europe a much smaller species (P. pygmaeits) 
is found. This is a fresh-water bird. Further species, to the num- 
ber of more than 30, have been discriminated from other parts 
of the world, but all have a great similarity; New Zealand and the 
west coast of northern America are particularly rich, and the 
species found there are the most beautifully decorated of any. All 
are remarkable for their curiously formed feet with all four toes 
connected by a web, for their long, stiff tails, and for the absence, 
in the adult, of any exterior nostrils. When gorged they are fond 
of silting on an elevated perch, with extended wings, and in this 
attitude they will remain motionless for a considerable time. Their 
voracity is proverbial. 

Besides the common cormorant, the crested cormorant (P. 
aiiritns) is found in the eastern United States, with a more south- 
erly distribution. 

CORN, originally meaning a small hard particle or grain, as 
of sand, salt, gunpowder, etc. It thus came to be applied to the 
small hard seed of a plant, as still used in the words barleycorn 
and peppercorn. In agriculture it is generally applied to the seed 
of the cereal plants. It is often locally understood to mean that 
kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district; thus in 
England it refers to wheat, in Scotland and Ireland to oats, and 
in the Uiiiled Slates to maize (Indian corn)? (See Grain Trade; 
Corn Laws; AmucuLTURE ; Wheat; Maize; etc.) 

The term “corned” is given to a preparation of meat (espe- 
cially beef ) on account of the original manner of preserving it by 
the use of salt in grains or “corns.” 

The differences in the application of the word corn in various 
countries and districts have sprung from the nature of the favour- 
ite grain-crop in the locality, “(iorn in Egypt” is a world-wide 
proverb for plenty. W'hcii lirst used, it probably meant wheat, 
but may have meant barley as well, the only two cereals in culti- 
vation in contemporary civilizations. In Britain, where the only 
cereals widely grown are wheat, barley and oats, “corn” has come 
to mean two things. It is either a generic term for these three 
cereals, though it would also cover maize and rye, or it is a 
synonym for wheat alone; and wlieat has generally been regarded 
in Britain, as in many other countries, as the essential grain of 
arable farming. In Scotland, ou the other hand, corn commonly 
(though by no means invariably; means oats, for the reason that 
oats arc the chief cereal of the country and so the index of plenty. 

The strictest use of the word is found in America. Throughout 
the United States and in South America wherever English is used, 
corn means specitkally maize, often called in Britain Indian corn. 
Maize has doubtless acciuircd the name because the crop is of 
more importance than all the other grains in these countries; but 
this American use of the word has spread to Canada and is gain- 
ing ground elsewhere. Where maize is used as a cooked vegetable, 
as even in Britain, it is frequently eaten from the cob and is 
then known as corn-on-the-cob. So corn may be said to carry 
three meanings in Britain; and the result has been to confuse 
many minds. Indeed a large proportion of the vast urban popu- 
lations has no clear idea of the meaning of the word. But the 
generic use is the commonest. A corn-field means a held given 
up to grain ; jmd a cornflower and a corncockle describe flowers 
whose habitat is in the arable field where any sort of grain is sown. 

Nor do these interpretations exhaust the meaning of the word. 
As its derivation and verbal connection with “grain” and “kernel” 
indicate, corn may mean a single grain of any of the cereals. In 
this regard local use varies a great deal. In the chief corn-growing 
counties of England, farmers chiefly use the scientifically incor- 
rect word “berry” for the single grain of an car. See Maize: 
Maize Trade of the United States, 

CORN, in pathology, a small local outgrowth of the outer 
skin (epidermis) with great enlargement of the horny layers 
(callosity). Most of the underlying nerve-bulbs waste away, but, 
if only one or two remain, pressure on the enlarged part causes 
acute pain. The condition results from intermittent pressure, par- 
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ticularly that of ill-fitting boots. If the horny layers are sheltered 
from evaporation, e.g., between the toes, the com is soft. In- 
fection may occur leading to suppuration. The only certain treat- 
ment is removal of the cause, but in otherwise healthy subjects 
much may be done by hot water bathing, paring with a sharp knife 
or painting with a solution of salicylic acid in collodion. 

CORNARO, CATERINA (1454-1510), qiieen of Cyprus, 
was the daughter of Marco Cornaro, a Venetian noble, whose 
brother Andrea was an intimate friend of James de Lusignan, 
natural son of King John II. of Cyprus. On the king’s death in 
1458 the succession was disputed, and James, with the help of the 
sultan of Egypt, seized the island. It was important that he should 
make a marriage such as would secure him powerful support. 
Andrea Cornaro suggested his niece Caterina, famed for her 
beauty, as that union would bring him Venetian help. The con- 
tract was signed in 146S. Caterina was solemnly adopted by the 
doge as a “daughter of the Republic” and sailed for Cyprus in 
1472 with the title of queen of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia. 
In 1473 her husband died of fever, leaving his kingdom to his 
queen and their child as yet unborn. In August the child James 
III. was born, but as soon as the Venetian fleet sailed away a plot 
to depose him in favour of Zaria, James’s illegitimate daughter, 
broke out, and Caterina was kept a prisoner. The Venetians re- 
turned, and order was soon restored, but the republic was medi- 
tating the seizure of Cyprus, although it had no valid title what- 
ever, and after the death of Caterina's child in 1474 Venice really 
governed the island. In 14S8 the republic, fearing that Sultan 
Bayezid II. intended to attack Cyprus, and having also discovered 
a plot to marry Caterina to King Alphonso II. of Naples, decided 
to recall the queen to Venice and formally annex the island. 
Caterina at first refused, for she clung to her royalty, but Venice 
would not be gainsaid; she was forced to abdicate in favour of 
the republic, and returned to Venice in 1489. The Government 
conferred on her the castle and town of Asolo for life, and there 
in the midst of a learned and brilliant little court, of which Car- 
dinal Bembo was a shining light, she spent the rest of her days in 
idyllic peace. She died in July 1510. Titian’s famous portrait of 
her is in the Uflizi gallery in Florence. 

BiBriocRAPHY. — ^J. de Mas Latrie, Histoirc de Vile de Chypre 
(1852-61) ; S. Romanin, Sioria documentata di Venezia, vol. iv. 
(Venice, 1S55), and Lezioni di storia Venela (Florence, 1875); A. 
Ccntelli, Caterina Cornaro e il suo regno (Venice, 1S92); L. Forrer, 
Caterina Cornaro, Regina di Cipro, c le site moncte (Orbetello, 1906) ; 
H. Brown, “Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus” in his Studies in 
the History of Venice, vol, i. (1907), which gives the best sketch of 
the queen’s career and a list of authorities. 

CORNARO, LUIGI (1467-1566), a Venetian nobleman, 
who, after a severe illness at the age of 40, became an apostle of 
abstinence. In later life he found one egg a day sufficient solid 
food. His Discorsi suLla vita sobria (155S) was translated into 
many languages and has often been reprinted. He died at Padua 
at the age of 98 on May 8, 1566. 

CORN BELT, a name applied to that region of the United 
States where Indian com is the chief crop. The belt, w^hich ex- 
tends westward from central Ohio, includes, besides the western 
portion of that State, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, the southern third 
of Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, the south-eastern corner of South 
Dakota, the northern three-fourths of Missouri and the north- 
eastern end of Kansas. A deep soil, an abundant rainfall and hot 
summer nights make this region peculiarly adapted to the culture 
of Indian corn. The nine States above named produce annually 
about 65% of the total corn crop of the United States; in 1925 
it was 70% and in 1926, 62%. While every State in the Union 
produces some corn, it is from this area that most of the com- 
mercial crop is shipped. 

CORNCRAKE: S&& K.aix» 

CORN-CRUSHER; see Farm Machinery. 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE (1606-1684), French dramatist and 
poet, was born at Rouen, in the rue de la Pie, on June 6, i6o6. 
His father, Pierre Corneille, a magistrate of Rouen, was ennobled 
in 1637, and the honour was renewed in favour of his sons Iderre 
and Thomas in 1669, though the poet himself did not assume the 
1 “de” of nobility. His mother’s name was Marthe Ic l^esant. 
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Corneille was educated by the Jesuits at Rouen, was entered 
as avocat, and in 1624 took the oaths, He was afterwards ap- 
pointed advocate to the admiralty, and to the ‘ 'waters and for- 
ests," posts which he disposed of in 1650 for the insignificant 
sum of 6,000 livres. In that year and the next he was prociireiir- 
syndic des Etats de Normafidie. His first play, M elite, was acted 
in 1629. In 1632 Clitandre, a tragedy, was printed (it may have 
been acted in 1631) ; in 1633 La Yeme and the Galerie dii palais, 
in 1634 La Sidvante and La Place Roy ale, all the last-named plays 
being comedies, saw the stage. Having composed a Latin elegy to 
Richelieu on the occasion of the cardinal’s visit to Rouen (1634), 
he was enrolled among the “five poets.” These officers (the others 
being G. Coiletet, Boisrobert, C. de FEtoile and J. de Rotrou), 
had the task of working up Richelieu’s ideas into dramatic form. 
No one could be less suited for such work than Corneille, and he 
soon (it is said) incurred his employer’s displeasure by altering 
the plan of a play which had been entrusted to him. 

Meanwhile the year 1635 saw the production of Medee, a grand 
but unequal tragedy. In the next year the singular extravaganza 
entitled U Illusion comiqiie followed, and was succeeded about the 
end of November by the Cid, based on the Mocedades del Cid 
of Guillen de Castro. The triumphant success of this, perhaps the 
most “epoch-making” play in all literature, the jealousy of Riche- 
lieu and the Academy, the open attacks of Georges de Scudery 
and J. de Mairet and others, and the pamphlet-war which followed, 
are among the best-known incidents in the history of letters. The 
trimming verdict of the Academy, which we have in J. Chapelain’s 
Sentiments de VAcademie frajtgaise snr la tragi-comedie dii Cid 
(1638), when its arbitration was demanded by Richelieu, and not 
openly repudiated by Corneille, was virtually unimportant; but 
it is worth remembering that no less a writer than Georges de 
Scudery, in his Observations sur le Cid (1637), gravely and 
apparently sincerely asserted and maintained of this great play 
that the subject was utterly bad, that all the rules of dramatic 
composition were violated, that the action was badly conducted, 
the versification constantly faulty, and the beauties as a rule 
stolen ! Corneille himself was awkwardly situated in this dispute. 
The esprit bourru by which he was at all times distinguished, and 
which he now displayed in his rather arrogant Excuse d Ariste, 
unfitted him for controversy, and it was of vital importance to 
him that he should not lose the outward marks of favour which 
Richelieu continued to show him. Perhaps the pleasantest feature 
in the whole matter is the unshaken and generous admiration with 
which Rotrou, the only contemporary whose genius entitled him 
to criticise Corneille, continued to regard his friend, rival, and in 
some sense (though Rotrou was the younger of the two) pupil. 
Finding it impossible to make himself fairly heard in the matter, 
Corneille (who had retired from his position among the “five 
poets”) withdrew to Rouen and passed nearly three years in quiet 
there, perhaps revolving the opinions afterwards expressed in his 
three Discours and in the Exameiis of his plays, where he bows, 
somewhat as in the house of Rimmon, to “the rules.” In 1639, 
or at the beginning of 1640, appeared Horace with a dedication 
to Richelieu. The good offices of Madame de Combalet, to whom 
the Cid had been dedicated, and perhaps the satisfaction of the 
cardinal’s literary jealousy, had healed what breach there may 
have been, and indeed the poet was in no position to quarrel with 
his patron. Richelieu not only allowed him 500 crowns a year, 
but soon afterwards, it is said, though on no certain authority, 
employed his omnipotence in reconciling the father of the poet’s 
mistress, Marie de Lamperiere, to the marriage of the lovers 
(1640). In this year also Cinna appeared. A brief but very serious 
illness attacked him, and the death of his father the year before 
had increased his family responsibilities. 

In 1643 appeared Polyeucte, the memorable comedy of Le 
Menteur, which though adapted from the Spanish stood in rela- 
tion to French comedy very much as Le Cid, which owed less to 
Spain, stood to French tragedy; its less popular and far less good 
Suite, -^axid perhaps La Mort de Pompie. Rodogune (1644) was 
a brilliant success; TModore (1645), a tragedy on a somewhat 
perilous subject, was the first of Corneille’s plays which was defi- 
nitely damned. On Jan. 22, 1647 the Academy at last (it had 


twice rejected him on frivolous pleas) admitted the greatest of 
living French writers. Heracliiis (1646), Androniede (1650), a 
spectacle-opera rather than a play, Don Sauche d^ Aragon (1650) 
and Nicomede (1651) were the products of the next few years’ 
work; but in 1652 Pertharite was received with decided disfavour, 
and the poet in disgust resolved, like Ben Jonson, to quit the 
loathed stage. In this resolution he persevered for six years, 
during which he worked at a verse translation of the I mitation 
of Christ (finished in 1656), at his three Discourses on Dramatic 
Poetry, and at the Examens which are usually printed at the end 
of his plays. In 1659 Fouquet, the Maecenas of the time, per- 
suaded him to alter his resolve, and Oedipe, a play which became 
a great favourite with Louis XIV., was the result. It was followed 
by La Toison d'or (1660), Sertorins (1662) and Sophonisbe 
(1663). In this latter year Corneille (who had at last removed 
his residence from Rouen to Paris in 1662) was included among 
the list of men of letters pensioned at the proposal of Colbert. 
He received 2,000 livres. Othon (1664), Agesilas (1666), Aitila 
(1667), and Tite et Berenice (1670), were generally considered as 
proofs of failing powers, — the cruel quatrain of Boileau — 

Apres V Agesilas 
Helas ! 

Mais apres VAttila 
Hola! 

in the case of these two plays, and the unlucky comparison with 
Racine in the Berenice, telling heavily against them. In 1665 and 
1670 some versifications of devotional words addressed to the 
Virgin had appeared. The part which Corneille took in Psychd 
(1671), Moliere and P. Quinault being his coadjutors, showed 
signs of renewed vigour; but Pulchcrie (1672) and Surma (1674) 
were allowed even by his faithful followers to be failures. He 
lived for ten years after the appearance of Siirena, but was almost 
silent save for the publication, in 1676, of some beautiful verses 
thanking Louis XIV. for ordering the revival of his play.s. He 
died at his house in the rue d’Argenteuil on Sept. 30, 1684. 

Corneille was buried in the church of St. Roch, where no monu- 
ment marked his grave until 1821. He had six children, of whom 
four survived him. Pierre, the eldest son, a cavalry officer who 
died before his father, left posterity in whom the name has con- 
tinued; Marie, the eldest daughter, was twice married, and by her 
second husband, M. de Farcy, became the ancestress of Charlotte 
Corday. 

The portraits of Corneille (the best and most trustworthy of 
which is from the burin of'M. Lasne, an engraver of Caen), repre- 
sent him as a man of serious, almost of stern countenance*, and 
this agrees well enough With such descriptions as we have of his 
appearance, and with the idea of him which we should form from 
his writings and conduct. His nephew Fontcnclle admit.s that his 
general address and manner were by no means prepossessing. 
Others use stronger language, and it seems to be confessed that 
either from shyness, from pride, or from physical defects of utter- 
ance, probably from all three combined, he did not attract stran- 
gers. Racine is said to have assured his son that Corneille made 
verses “cent fois plus beaux” than his own, but that his own 
greater popularity was owing to the fact that he took some 
trouble to make himself personally agreeable. Almost all the 
anecdotes which have been recorded concerning him tc.stify to a 
rugged and somewhat unamiabie self-contcntnient. “Je ii’ai pas 
le merite de ce pays-ci,” he said of the court. “Je n’en suis pas 
moins Pierre Corneille,” he is said to have replied to his friends 
as often as they dared to suggest certain shortcomings in his be- 
haviour, manner or speech. “Je suis saoul de gloire ct affame 
d’argent” was his reply to the compliments of Boileau. Yet tradi- 
tion is unanimous as to his affection for his family; and as to the 
harmony in which he lived with his brother Thomas who had mar- 
ried Marguerite de Lamperiere, younger sister of Marie, and 
whose household both at Rouen and at Paris was i^ractically one 
with that of his brother. No story about Corneille is better 
known than that which tells of the trap between the two houses, 
and how Pierre, whose facility of versification was much inferior 
to his brother’s, would lift it when hard bestead, and call out 
“Sans-souci, une rime!” Notwithstanding this domestic felicity, 
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an impression is left on the reader of Corneille’s biographies of a 
certain natural melancholy of temperament. 

Although his actual poverty has been denied, he cannot have 
been affluent. His pensions covered but a small part of his long 
life and were most irregularly paid. Thomas Corneille himself, 
who to his undoubted talents united wonderful facility, untiring 
industry, and (gift valuable above all others to the playwright) 
an extraordinary knack of hitting the public fancy, died, notwith- 
standing his simple tastes, “as poor as Job.” We know that Pierre 
received for two of his later pieces 2,000 livres each, and we do 
not know that he ever received more. 

But his reward in fame was not stinted. Corneille, unlike many 
of the great writers of the world, was not driven to wait for “the 
next age” to do him justice. The cabal or clique which attacked 
the Cid had no effect whatever on the judgment of the public. 
All his subsequent masterpieces were received with the same un- 
grudging applause, and the rising star of Racine, even in con- 
junction with the manifest inferiority of Corneille’s last five or six 
plays, with difficulty prevailed against the older poet’s lowering 
reputation. The great men of his time — Conde, Turenne, the 
marechal de Grammont, the knight-errant due de Guise — ^were 
his fervent admirers. Balzac did him justice; Rotrou, as we 
have seen, never failed in generous appreciation; Moliere in con- 
versation and ill print recognized him as his own master and the 
foremost of dramatists. Racine, in discharge of his duty as 
respondent at the Academical reception of Thomas Corneille, pro- 
nounced upon the memory of Pierre perhaps^ the noblest and most 
just tribute of eulogy that ever issued from the lips of a rival. 

His Plays. — Producing, as he certainly has produced, work 
which classes him with the greatest names in literature, Corneille 
also signed an extraordinary quantity of verse which has not 
merely the defects of genius, irregularity, extravagance, hizarrete, 
but the faults which are apt to regard as exclusively belonging 
to those who lack genius, to wit, the dulness and tediousness of 
mediocrity. Molicrc’s manner of accounting for this is famous in 
literary history or legend. “My friend Corneille,” he said, “has a 
familiar who inspires him with the finest verses in the world. But 
sometimes the familiar leaves him to shift for himself, and then 
he fares very badly.” That Corneille was by no means destitute of 
the critical faculty his Discourses and the Exanmis of his plays 
(often admirably acute, and, with Dryden’s subsequent prefaces, 
the originals to a great extent of specially modern criticism) show 
well enough. But an enemy might certainly contend that a poet’s 
critical faculty should be of the Promethean, not the Epimethean 
order. The fact seems to be that the form in which Corneille’s 
work was cast, and which by an odd irony of fate he did so much 
to originate and make popular, was very partially suited to his 
talents. He could imagine admirable situations, and he could 
write verses of incomparable grandeur — ^verses that reverberate 
again and again in the memory, but he could not, with the patient 
docility of Racine, labour at proportioning the action of a tragedy 
strictly, at maintaining a uniform rate of interest in the course of 
the plot and uf excellence in the fashion of the verse. On the Eng- 
lish stage the liberty of unrestricted incident and complicated ac- 
tion, the power of multiplying characters and introducing prose 
scenes, would have exactly suited his somewhat intermittent gen- 
ius, both by covering defects and by giving greater scope for the 
exhibition of power. 

How great that power is can escape no one. The splendid 
soliloquies of Medea which, as Voltaire happily says, “annoncent 
Corneille,” the entire parts of Rodogune and Chimenc, the final 
speech of Camille in Horace, the discovery scene of Cimui, the 
dialogues of Pauline and Severe in Polyeucte, the magnificently- 
contrasted conception and exhibition of the best and worst forms 
of feminine dignity in the Cornelie of Pompec and the Cleopatre 
of Rodogune, the singularly fine contrast in Don Sanche Aragon, 
between the haughtiness of the Spanish nobles and the unshaken 
dignity of the supposed adventurer Carlos, and the characters 
of Aristic, Viriate and Sertorius himself, in the play named after 
the latter, are not to be surpassed in grandeur of thought, felicity 
of design or appropriateness of language. Therefore his rank 
among the greatest of dramatic poets is not a matter of question. 


For a poet is to be judged by his best things, and the best things of 
Corneille are second to none. 

We have seen it said of the Cid that it is difficult to understand 
the enthusiasm it excited. But the difficulty can only exist for 
persons who are insensible to dramatic excellence, of who so 
strongly object to the forms of the French drama that they cannot 
relish anything so presented. Rodrigue, Chimene, Don Diegue are 
not of any age, but of all time. The conflicting passions of love, 
honour, duty, are here represented as they never had been on a 
French stage, and in the “strong style” which was Corneille’s own. 
Of the many objections urged against the play, perhaps the 
weightiest is that which condemns the frigid and superfluous part 
of the Infanta. Horace, though more skilfully constructed, is per- 
haps less satisfactory. There is a hardness about the younger 
Horace which might have been, but is not made, imposing, and 
Sabine’s effect on the action is quite out of proportion to the 
space she occupies. The splendid declamation of Camille, and the 
excellent part of the elder Horace, do not altogether atone for 
these defects. Cin?ia is perhaps generally considered the poet’s 
masterpiece, and it undoubtedly contains one of the finest scenes 
in all French tragedy. The blot on it is certainly the character of 
Emilie, who is spiteful and thankless, not heroic. Polyeucte has 
sometimes been elevated to the same position. There is, however, 
a certain coolness about the hero's affection for his wife which 
somewhat detracts from the merit of his sacrifice; while the 
Christian part of the matter is scarcely so well treated as in the 
Saint Genest of Rotrou or the Virgin Martyr of Massinger. On 
the other hand, the entire parts of Pauline and Severe are beyond 
praise, and the manner in which the former reconciles her duty 
as a wife with her affection for her lover is an astonishing suc- 
cess. In Pompee (iox La Mort de Pompee, though the more ap- 
propriate, was not the original title) the splendid declamation of 
Cornelie is the chief thing to be remarked. Le Mc7iteur fully de- 
serves the honour which Moliere paid to it. In Sertorius we have 
one of Corneille’s finest plays. 

Bibliography. — ^The subject of the bibliography of Corneille was 
treated in the most exhaustive manner by M. E. Picot in his Biblio- 
graphic Cornelienne (1875-76). Less elaborate, but still ample in- 
formation may be found in J. A, Taschereau’s Vie and in M. Marty- 
Laveaux’s edition of the Works. The individual plays were usually 
printed a year or two after their first appearance; but these dates 
have been subjected to confusion and to controversy. The chief 
collected editions in the poet’s lifetime were those of 1644, 1648, 
1652, 1660 (with important corrections), 1664 and 1682, which gives 
the definitive text. In 1692 T. Corneille published a complete 
Theatre in 5 vols. Numerous editions appeared in the early part of 
the i8th century, that of 1740 (6 vols., Amsterdam) containing the 
Oeuvres diverses as well as the plays. Several editions are recorded 
between this and that of Voltaire (12 vols., Geneva, 1764; 8 vols., 
1776), whose Commentaires have often been reprinted separately. In 
the year IX. (1801) appeared an edition of the Works with Voltaire’s 
commentary and criticisms thereon by Palissot (13 vols.). Of the 
numerous editions published since that date that of Ch. Marty- 
Laveaux in Regnier’s Grands Ecrivains de la France (12 vols., 1862- 
68) is still the standard. It contains the entire works, a lexicon, full 
bibliographical information, and an album of illustrations of the 
poet’s places of residence, his arms, some title-pages of his plays, 
facsimiles of his writings, etc. Nothing is wanting but variorum 
comments, which Lcfdvre’s edition supplies. Fontcnclle’s life of his 
unde is the chief original authority on that subject, but Taschereau’s 
j Histoire de la vie et des oiivrages de P. Corneille (ist ed. 1829, 2nd 
I in the Bibl, elsivirienne, 1855) is the standard work. Of the exceed- 
ingly numerous writings relative to Corneille we may mention the 
Rccueil de dissertations sur plusieurs tragedies de Corneille et de 
Racine of the abbe Granet (1740), the criticisms already alluded to 
of Voltaire, La Harpe and Palissot, the well-known work of Guizot, 
first published as Vie de Corneille in 1813 and revised as Corneille et 
son temps in 1852, and the essays, repealed in his Portraits litUraires, 
in Port^ Royal, and in the Nouveaux Lundis of Sainte-Beuve. More 
recent, besides essays by MM. Brunctifere, Faguet and Lemaitre and 
the pertinent part of M. E. Rigal’s work on 16th century drama 
m France, see Gustave Lanson, Corneille in the Grands Ecrivains 
francais (1898) ; F. Bouquet, Points obscurs et nouveaux de la vie 
de Pierre Corneille (x888) ; J. Levallois, CorneUle inconnu (1876) ; 
J. Lemaitre, Corneille et la poStique dAristoie (1888) ; J. B. Segall, 
Corneille and the Spanish Drama (1902) ; and the recently discovered 
and printed Fragments sur Pierre et Thomas Corneille of Alfred de 
Vigny (r905). On the Cid quarrel R. H, Chardon’s Vie de Rotrou 
(1884) bears mainly on a whole series of documents which appeared 
at Rouen in the proceedings of the Sociite des bibliophiles normands 
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during the years 1S91-94* Sec also Benedetto Croce, Scritti di storia 
letteraria {XIV. Ariosto, Shakespeare e Corneille iqii; Eng. trans., 
1921) ; Abbe Renault, Une fille inconmie de Pierre Corneille (1922) ; 
E. de Saint-Auban, Maitre Pierre Corneille, avocat ^ etc. (1923) ; 
L. M. Riddle, The Genesis and Sources oj Pierre Corneille* s Tragedies 
jrom Medec to Partherite (1926, Johns Hopkins Studies in Rornance 
Literatures and Languages, vol. 3) ; R. Bray, La Tragedie Cornelienne 
devant la critique classiqite, d'apres la querelle de Sophonisbe, 1663 
(1937). 

CORNEILLE, THOMAS (1625-1709), French dramatist, 
was born at Rouen on Aug. 20, 1625, being nearly 20 years younger 
than his brother, the great Corneille. At the age of 15 he com- 
posed a play in Latin which was represented by his fellow-pupils 
at the Jesuits’ college at Rouen. His first French play, Les En- 
gagements du hasardy was acted in 1647. Le Feint Astrologiie, 
imitated from the Spanish, and imitated h}" Dryden, came next 
year. At his brother’s death he succeeded to his vacant chair in 
the Academy. A complete translation of 0 \’id’s Metamorphoses 
(he had published six books with the Heroic Epistles some years 
previously) appeared in 1697. In 1704 he lost his sight and was 
constituted a ‘‘veteran,” a dignity which preserved to him the 
privileges, while it exempted him from the duties, of an acade- 
mician. Nevertheless in 170S he produced a large Dictionnaire 
universel geographique et historiqne in three volumes folio. This 
was his last labour. He died at Les Andelys on Dec. 8, 1709, aged 
S4. The two Corneilles were strongly attached to one another, and 
practically lived in common. Of 42 plays by Thomas (this is the 
utmost number assigned to him) the last edition of his complete 
works contains only 32, but he wrote several in conjunction with 
other authors. Two are usually reprinted as his masterpieces at the 
end of his brother’s selected works. These are Ariane (1672) and 
the Comte ePEssex. 

See G. Reynier, Thomas Corneille y sa vie, ses ouvrages (1892), and 
Alfred de Vigny, Fragments inedits de critique sur Pierre et Thomas 
Corneille (1905). 

CORNELIA (2nd cent, b.c.), daughter of Scipio Africanus 
the elder, mother of the Gracchi and of Sempronia, the wife of 
Scipio Africanus the younger. She was so devoted to her sons 
Tiberius and Gaius that it was even asserted that she was con- 
cerned in the death of her son-in-law Scipio, who by his achieve- 
ments had eclipsed the fame of the Gracchi, and was said to 
have approved of the murder of Tiberius. When asked to show 
her jewels she presented her sons, and on her death a statue was 
erected to her memory inscribed, “Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi.” After the murder of her second son Gaius she retired 
to Misenum, where she devoted herself to Greek and Latin 
literature and to the society of men of letters. She was a highly 
educated woman, and her letters were celebrated for their beauty 
of style. 

CORNELIUS, pope, was elected in 251 during the lull in the 
persecution by the emperor Decius. In 253, under the emperor 
Gallus, he was exiled to Centumcella (Civita Vecchia), where he 
died in the same year. He is commemorated with his friend, 
St- Cyprian, on Sept. 16. 

CORNELIUS, CARL AUGUST PETER (1824-1874), 

German musician and poet, born at Mainz, son of an actor at 
Wiesbaden, grandson of the engraver Ignaz Cornelius, and nephew 
of Cornelius the painter, was himself intended to be an actor, but 
turned his attention to music. In 1852 he came in touch with 
Liszt, and at Weimar he heard Berlioz’ delightful Benvenuto 
Cellini, a work which ultimately exercised great influence over 
him. For the time, however, he devoted himself, on Liszt’s advice, 
to Church compositions, the influence of the Church on him at that 
time being so great that he applied, but vainly, for a place in a 
Jesuit college. At the same time his mind was bent on the pro- 
duction of a long contemplated comic opera, but the composition 
of this was delayed by the work of translating the prefaces to 
Liszt’s symphonic poems and the texts of works by Berlioz and 
Rubinstein. Eventually, however, he wrote the Barhier von Rag- 
supplying the “book” as well as the music himself, and on 
Dec. 15, 185S, the opera was produced at Weimar under Liszt. 
It was however completely misunderstood by the public of that 
: day, and hissed ofl the stage, whereupon Liszt indignantly re- 


signed his post. Shortly afterwards Cornelius went to Vienna and 
Munich, and still later came very much under Wagner s influence. 
Subsequently his opera Le Cid was completed and produced at 
Weimar. For the last nine years of his life (1365-74) Cornelius 
was occupied with his opera Giiulod and other compositions, be- 
sides writing ably and abundantly 011 Wagners music-dramas. 
In 1S67 he became teacher of rhetoric and harmony at the 
Musikschule, Munich, and married Berthe Jung. He died on the 
26th of October, 1S74. Not the least of Cornelius’s many claims 
to fame was his remarkable versatility. Many of his original 
poems, as well as his translations from the French, rank high. 
Among his songs, special mention may be made of the lovely 
“Weihnachtslieder,” and of the “Vatergruft,” an unaccompanied 
vocal work for baritone solo and choir. 

CORNELIUS, PETER VON (1783-1867), German paint- 
er, was born in Diisseldorf on Sept. 27, 17S3. His earliest work 
of importance was the decoration of the choir of the church of 
St. Quirinus at Neuss. At the age of 26 he produced his designs 
from Faiist, On Oct. 14, 1811, he arrived in Rome, where he 
soon became one of the most promising of that brotherhood of 
young German painters which included Overbcck, Schadow, Veit, 
Schnorr and Ludwig Vogel (17SS-1879)— a fraternity (some of 
whom selected a ruinous convent for their home) who were 
banded together for resolute study and mutual criticism. Out of 
this association came the men who, though they were ridiculed 
at the time, were destined to found a new German school of art. 

At Rome Cornelius participated, with other members of the 
fraternity, in the decoration of the Casa Barloldl and the villa 
Massimi. From Rome he was called to Diisseldorf to remodel the 
academy, and to Munich by the then crown-prince of Bavaria, 
afterwards Louis I., to direct the decorations for the Glyptothek. 
On the death of Director Danger (1825), he became director of the 
Munich academy. 

The fresco decorations of the Ludwigskirchc, which were for 
the most part designed and executed by Cornelius, arc perhaps the 
most important mural works of the 19th century. Amongst his 
other great works in Munich may be included his decorations in 
the Pinakothek and in the Glyptothek. About the year 1839-40 
he left Munich for Berlin to proceed with that series of cartoons, 
from the Apocalypse, for the frescoes for which he had be.en com- 
missioned by Frederick William IV., and which were, intcnficd to 
decorate the Campo Santo or royal mausoleum. Cornelius and his 
associates endeavoured to follow in their works the spirit of 
the Italian painters. But the Italian strain is to a considerable 
extent modified by the Diirer heritage. This DLirer influence is 
manifest in a tendency to overcrowding in composition, in a 
degree of attenuation in the proportions of, and a poverty of con- 
tour in the nude figure, and also in a leaning to \ he .selection of 
Gothic forms for draperies. These peculiarities arc oven notice- 
able in Cornelius’s principal work of the “Last Judgment” in the 
Ludwigskirchc in Munich. Karl Hermann was one of Cornelius’s 
earlier and most esteemed scholars, a man of simple and fervent 
nature, painstaking to the utmost, a very type of the finest (jer- 
man student nature; Kaulbach and Adam Eberle were also 
amongst his scholars. 

To comprehend and appreciate thoroughly the magnitude of the 
work which Cornelius accomplished for Germany, it must be 
remembered that at the beginning of the loth century Germany 
had no national school of art and was in painting and sculpture 
behind all the rest of Europe. Yet in less than half <a century 
Cornelius founded a great school, revived mural painting, and 
turned the gaze of the art world towards Munich. The German 
revival of mural painting had its effect upon England, as well 
as upon other European nations, and led to the famous cartoon 
competitions held in Westminster hall, and ultimately to the 
partial decoration of the Houses of Parliament. When the latter 
work was in contemplation, Cornelius, in response to invitations, 
visited England (Nov. 1841). He died on March 6, 1867. 

Forster, Peter yon Cornelius (1874) ; A. Kuhn, Peter Cornelius 
una ate getsUgen Stromungen Seiner Zeit (1921), 

CORNELL, EZRA (1807—1874), American capitalist and 
philanthropist, was bom at Westchester Landing, N.Y., on Jan- 
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II, 1S07, of Quaker parents. His early education was received in 
the common schools but throughout life he was an ardent student 
and became noted for bis practical and scientific attainments. In 
1S2S he settled at Ithaca, N.Y., where he later served as manager 
of Hour mills. In 1842 he became associated with S. F. B. Morse 
in the early development of the electric telegraph and superin- 
tended the construction of the first telegraph line in America, 
opened b(‘tween Baltimore and Washington in 1844. He then be- 
came one of the most active pioneers in the establishment of tele- 
graph lines throughout the country, in connection with which he 
accumulated a substantial fortune, being a founder and for some 
lime the largest stock-holder in the Western Union Telegraph com- 
pany, organized in 1S55. Sealing on a farm near Ithaca, he be- 
came especially interested in the development of agriculture. Fol- 
lowing the passage in 1862 of the Morrill Act providing national 
support for agricultural colleges, he took steps which led to the 
founding at Ithaca of Cornell university, which was formally 
opened in 1S68. His original endowment of $500,000, given in 
1865, was increased by further personal contributions of about 
$400,000, and by more than $3,000,000 realized as profits from his 
operations in purchasing and allocating public lands for the benefit 
of the new instilution, which has since risen to front rank among 
American universities. Fie also established the Cornell library at 
Ithaca and built railway lines facilitating access to the university 
town. He died in Khaca on Dec. 9, 1874. 

Sec Alonzo B. Cornell, Tme mid Firm: a Biography of Ezra Cornell 
(1SS4). 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, an American institution of 
higher education, situated at Ithaca, New York. Its campus has 
a fine situation on a hill 800ft. above sea level and 400ft. above 
Cayuga lake, between deep gorges cut by two creeks, and com- 
mands a wide view of the lake and the town. The university was 
founded in 1S65 and was named in honour of Ezra Cornell, its 
principal benefactor. It was organized by Andrew D. White, its 
first president, and was opened in 1868. It is co-educational 
(since 1872) and comprises the graduate school, with 630 stu- 
dents in 1927; the college of arts and sciences (1,898 students); 
the law school (175 students), established in 1887; the medical 
college (263 students), "a graduate college established in 1898 by 
the gift of Oliver Hazard Payne, situated in New York city but 
maintaining a division in Ithaca; the New York State veterinary 
college (J07 sludenls), established by the State legislature in 
1S94; the New York Slate college of agriculture (664 students), 
maintained by the State since 1904 and closely related to two 
experiment stations, the one at Ithaca supported by the Federal 
Government and the other at Geneva, 46m. away, maintained by 
the State Government; the State college of home economics (451 
students), established by the State legislature in 1925; the col- 
lege of architecture (182 students) ; and the college of engineering, 
comprising three schools: civil engineering (3 28 students), me- 
chanical engineering (431 students) and electrical engineering (309 
students). The total enrolment was 5,438 students, including 
1,271 women. In addition, 2,053 students were enrolled in the 
1927 summer session and 79 in the short winter courses in agri- 
cult, ure. Nearly ail the States and territories of the United States 
and 35 foreign countries were represented. 

The government is vested in a board of trustees consisting of 
15 persons co-opted, ten elected by the graduates and five ap- 
pointed by the governor of New York, these 30 persons for terms 
of five years; the president of the university, the governor and 
lieutenant governor of New York, the speaker of the assembly, 
the State commissioners of education and agriculture, the presi- 
dent of the State agricultural society and the librarian of the 
Cornell library in the town of Ithaca, each of these eight persons 
e% officio; the eldest male descendant of Ezra Cornell for the term 
of his natural life, and a representative of the State Grange elected 
annually. The university faculty elects three delegates who sit 
with the board and have the usual powers of trustees except the 
right to vote. The group of State colleges, the graduate school 
and the medical college are each governed by the board through a 
council composed of trustees and members of the faculty. The 
presidents have been Andrew Dickson White, 1866-85; Charles 
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Kendall Adams, 1885-92; Jacob Gould Schurman, 1892-1920, and 
Livingston Farrand, inaugurated in 1921. 

The university libraries contain about 750,000 vols., most of 
them in the general library building, which, with an endowment 
(1S91) of $300,000 for the purchase of books and periodicals, 
was the gift of Henry Williams Sage (1814-97), who had suc- 
ceeded Ezra Cornell as chairman of the board of trustees; in 
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Buildings of Cornell university 

1906 the general library received an additional endowment fund 
of about $500,000 by the bequest of Willard Fiske, who gave it 
also four rich collections; viz., the Dante (8,000 vols.), Petrarch 
(4,000 vols.), Rhaeto-Romanic (1,300 vols.) and Icelandic (15,- 
000 vols.). It includes the President White historical library, 23,- 
000 vols. and pamphlets, given by President White, especially 
rich in the primary sources of history and containing useful col- 
lections on the period of the Reformation, on the English and 
French revolutions, on the American Ciril War and on the history 
of superstition. Other special collections are the classical li- 
brary of Charles Anthon, the philological library of Franz Bopp, 
the Goldwin Smith library (1869), the White architectural library, 
the Spinoza collection presented by President White (1S94), the 
library of Jared Sparks, the Samuel J. May collection of works on 
the history of slavery, the Zarncke library of Germanic philology 
and literature, the Eugene Schuyler collection of Slavic folk-lore, 
literature and history, the Wordsworth collection made by Mrs. 
Cynthia Morgan St. John, the Charles W. Wason collection of 
works relating to China and the Chinese, the James Verncr Scaife 
collection of books relating to the American Civil War and the 
Emil Kuichling library of hydraulic and sanitary engineering. The 
law library (60,000 vols.) includes complete collections of the 
reports of the Federal courts and the several American State 
jurisdictions and of the English, Scotch, Irish and English colonial 
reports. The Flower veterinary library has 6,000 vols. and an en- 
dowment of $10,000. The general library has published catalogues 
of the Dante, Petrarch and Icelandic collections given by Willard 
Fiske; it issues Islandica, an annual relating to Iceland and to the 
Icelandic collection. 

In common with many of the State universities, Cornell univer- 
sity was founded on the Morrill Act of 1862, by which the Federal 
Government apportioned to the several States 9,soo,oooac, of the 
public lands, from the proceeds of the sale of which each State 
was to endow at least one college ^'where the leading object shall 
be ... to teach such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.’' But it was Ezra Cornell (q*v,) 
who established the foundations, and Andrew D, White who deter- 
mined the form of the new university. They were members of the 
New York legislature that in 1863-65 considered what disposition 
should be made of this State’s share of the Federal grant. In 1864 
Cornell, at White’s suggestion, detennined to found a university 
of a new type, “an institution” — ^as he expressed his own ideal — 
“where any person can find instruction in any study.” He offered 
to give it $500,000 and 2ooac. of land if the Slate would agree 
to endow it with all the proceeds of New York’s portion of the 
Federal grant. The proposed charter provided that, besides those 
branches of learning which the Morrill Act had specified, “such 
other branches of science and knowledge may be embraced in the 
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plan of instruction and investigation pertaining to the university 
as the trustees may deem useful and proper”; the university was 
to be made non-sectarian by a provision that a majority of the 
board of trustees should never be of one religious sect or of no 
religious sect and that persons of every religious denomination or 
of no religious denomination should be equally eligible to all 
offices and appointments. Despite bitter opposition, especially on 
the part of the denominational schools and press, a charter was 
granted April 27, 1865. 

The trustees committed to Mr. White the task of preparing a 
scheme for the university’s internal organization, and in 1866 they 
accepted his report and elected him president. (For his own ac- 
count of his labours in organizing the university consult the Auto- 
biography of Andrew D, Whiter vol. i. [1905].) 

In the early years there were three or four general courses de- 
signed to afford the student some freedom in his choice of studies, 
ranging from a course in which the classics preponderated to one 
which was built around the modern sciences. At first all the work 
of each of these courses was prescribed, but after a few years the 
student was permitted to elect some or all of the subjects of his 
study in the latter years of the course; in 1896 the system of 
freely elective studies was adopted and the general courses were 
organized in a college of arts and sciences. 

The college of agriculture, the veterinary college and the college 
of home economics, with the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, form a group unique in their organization, being maintained 
by the State but administered by the trustees as units of the uni- 
versity, a privately endowed institution. The college of agricul- 
ture, established on a foundation of courses given since 1S6S and 
with a Federal experiment station founded in 1S79, was organized 
in 1890 and made a State college in 1904 with Prof. L. H. Bailey 
(b. 1858) as director. The present director is Prof. A, R. Mann (b. 
1880). The veterinary college was organized by Prof. James Law 
(1838-1921), F.R.C.V.S., and is now under the direction of Prof, 

V. A. Moore (b. 1859). This group of colleges has steadily en- 
larged its resources both for instruction and for scientific re- 
search ; the State government has given it buildings and equipment 
costing more than $3,000,000; and through its experiment stations 
and departments of extension it renders constant service to agri- 
cultural enterprise and rural interests throughout the State. 

The school of mechanical engineering owes its foundation to 
Hiram Sibley (1807-S8), a banker of Rochester, N.Y., who gave 
$180,000 for its endowment and equipment and whose son Hiram 

W. Sibley has helped to maintain it ; it was built up under Prof. 
R. H. Thurston (1839-1903), its director in 1SS5-1903; in 1921 
it was combined with the college of civil engineering and the 
school of electrical engineering in a single college under the direc- 
tion of Prof. D. S. Kimball (b. 1865). The college occupies the 
Sibley group of laboratories and shops, Lincoln, Franklin and 
Rand halls and the Fuertes observatory, and possesses a hydraulic 
laboratory built so as to use a 70ft. fall of water in the gorge of 
Fall Creek; it maintains various museums and laboratories of 
research and publishes a Bulletin of its engineering experiment 
station. The college of architecture gives courses leading to 
degrees in architecture, landscape architecture and fine arts. The 
law school became a graduate school in 1925 ; it publishes the 
Cornell Law Quarterly, established in 1915. 

The medical college after its foundation in 1S9S occupied a 
building extending from 27th to 28th street in First avenue oppo- 
site Bellevue hospital, in New York, and enjoyed relations with 
New York hospital and Bellevue hospital by which they admitted 
its students to their wards for instruction and research. In 1927 
the university entered into an agreement with New York hospital 
by which that hospital and the college are permanently afdliated 
and are to occupy for their joint operation a new building to be 
erected at 68th street and Avenue A, near the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. To aid in carrying out this project the 
general education board appropriated $7,500,000; large legacies to 
both the hospital and the college were contained in the will of 
Payne Whitney, the vice president of the hospital, who had 
devoted himself for several years to the perfecting of the project. 
The college is afSliated with the Memorial hospital for the study 
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and treatment of cancer and with the John E. Berwind maternity 
clinic j it operates a pay clinic whose attendance has averaged 33 S 
patients daily. 

A group of dormitories for men was begun in 1914- For under- 
graduate women, in addition to Sage college (1874) and Prudence 
Rislev hall (1913), a group of new halls was provided for by a 
gift of $1,650,000 received in 1928. There were 64 fraternities, 
most of them chapters of national “Greek-letter” societies, in 
1927, and 14 similar organizations of student women, housing 
and boarding their members. 

The regular annual tuition fees in 1927 ranged from $500 in the 
medical college to $200 in the State coUege.s, which, however, re- 
ceive residents of New York State free of tuition in their under- 
graduate courses. 

For athletic recreation the trustees in 1902 appropriated to the 
students ssac. of the campus, 3Sac. of which are always open 
for games; the athletic association uses the remainder, having a 
football field, a baseball field, two quarter-mile cinder tracks and 
appropriate stands and buildings. The association owns and oper- 
ates two boat-houses and their equipment of racing boats and 
motor launches on the main inlet of Cayuga lake, and, in the win- 
ter, provides conveniences for skaters on Beebe lake, above the 
dam of the hydraulic laboratory, where it conducts a clubhouse 
and restaurant. During their first two years all undergraduate 
students are required to receive physical training, which for 
the men takes the form of military training under otlicers detailed 
by the War department; the university’s unit of (he reserve offi- 
cers’ training corps of the army occupies the New York State 
drill hall (1913), the floor of which is 2ac. in area. A staff of 
medical advisers safeguards the students’ health by means of 
periodical consultations or examinations; weekly lectures on 
hygiene and preventive medicine are prescribed for all first year 
undergraduate students. 

In the years 1869--1927 the university conferred 29,532 degrees, 
including 3,375 advanced degrees. The graduates are organized 
in many local associations and clubs, and in the (’ornell alumni 
corporation, which meets at Ithaca every June with the primary 
duty of canvassing the postal ballot for alumni mcmber.s of the 
board of trustees. Through the Corncllian council, which they 
organized in 1908, former students have contrilDuted more than 
$1,500,000 to the university; they publish the Cornell Ahimjii 
News, a 16-page weekly newspaper. An undergraduate board 
publishes the Corjiell Daily Sun, founded in 1880, and under- 
graduate boaxds with faculty advisers publish the Sibley Jonrftal 
of Engineering, the Cornell Civil Engineer, and (in the college of 
agriculture) the Cornell Countryman. (W. P.) 

CORNER. In commerce, the manipulation of a market to 
secure the monopoly of the supply of a commodity, or such a 
degree of control of supply as will enable the speculator to raise 
prices. From time to time corners have been made in the shares of 
companies, in corn and in metals. It sometimes happens that when 
‘"bears” {see Bear) sell heavily on the stock e.x:change the shares 
of a company which they do not possess, the shares are cornered 
against them so that they are eventually forced to pay an exor- 
bitant price to buy back what they have sold. There have been 
large-scale instances of wheat cornering, but such examples are 
rare, for the risks involved are very great {see Monopoly). 

CORNET, a word having two distinct .signification.^ and two 
etymological histories, both, however, ultimately referable to the 
same Latin origin : — 

1. (Fr. cornette, dim. of cornc, from Lat. cor^m, a horn), a 
small standard, formerly carried by a troop of cavalry, and similar 
to the pennon in form, narrowing gradually to a point. The term 
was then applied to the body of cavalry which carried a cornet, 
and later to the junior officer who, like the “ensign” of foot, 
carried the colour. 

2. (Fr. cornet, Ital. cornetto, Med. Lat, corncium, a bugle, from 
Lat. cornu, a horn), in music, the name of two varieties of wind 
instruments {see below), and also of certain stops of the organ. 

{a) Cornet or Cornett is the name given to a family of 
not brass, but wood wind instruments, now obsolete, and <lififering 
entirely from the modern comet a pistons. In Germany in the 
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17th and iSth centuries, they were used with trombones in the 
churches to accompany the chorales, and there are examples of 
this use of the instrument in the sacred cantatas of J. S. Bach. 
Gluck was the last composer of importance who scored for the 
cornet. 

(b) Cornet A Pistons, Cornet and Cornopaean are the 
names of a modern brass wind instrument, a transformation of 
the old post-horn, of the same 
pitch as the trumpet. There are 
no fixed notes on the cornet, as 
in instruments with lateral holes, 
or with keys ; the musical scale is 
obtained by means of the power 
the performer possesses of pro- 
ducing the notes of the harmonic 
series by over-blowing, i.e., by 
varying the tension of the lips and 
the pressure of breath, the inter- 
‘mediate notes being obtained by 
means of three pistons. The tim- 
bre of the cornet lies somewhere 
between that of the horn and 
the trumpet, having the blaring, 
penetrating quality of the latter, 
without its brilliant, noble son- 
orousness. 

CORNETO TARQUINIA: 

see TARQUINIA. 

CORNFLOUR. The starch 
of maize (Indian corn) refined 
for use as a foodstuff. A grain of 
maize has a complicated struc- 
ture, consisting mainly of an em- 
bryo plant and starchy food to 
sustain its early growth. The endosperm or store of food is a 
mass of minute granules of starch, corn gluten and protein. Each 
granule is a unit of definite shape and size, and the cell in which 
it lies might bo compared to the cells of a honeycomb, only in- 
finitely smaller; this is the common characteristic of the grass 
family. 

The main problems of the manufacture of cornflour are: (i) 
the separation of the starch granules from the germs, hull, and 
gluten; (2) the purifying of these granules; and (3) the selection 
of those granules which possess in the highest degree purity and 
strength, i.e.j the quality of forming a stiff paste when boiled with 
water or milk. To obtain the best result, .the grain used must be 
carefully selected. Maize is now grown in many parts of the 
world. The chief cxi>orting countries in the past have been the 
United States, the Danubian provinces, and Argentina. More re- 
cently maize has been shipped from South Africa and Rhodesia, 
West and East Africa, and to a lesser extent Rangoon, Egypt, and 
elsewhere. 

The grain first undergoes dry cleaning, all dirt and dust being 
removed. It is then scoured in water to remove the last traces of 
foreign matter. The clean grain is carried by elevators and con- 
veyors to steeping tuns. Steeping is done with a dilute solution of 
sulphuric dioxide gas. This prevents fermentation and helps to 
soften the kernels so that the germs arc easily separated and the 
hull loosened. The steep water is evaporated and valuable solu- 
bles recovered. The time of steeping and the temperature are 
important factors. The grains, brought to the right degree of soft- 
ness, are ground and split, to free the germ from the rest of the 
grain. The broken mass passes into a germ separator, where the 
germ, being lighter, is floated off. The germ, which contains 
about 40% of oil, is then dried and sent to the oil mill for the 
extraction of the oil. This oil, which in its crude state is not fit 
for human food, can by careful refining be made suitable for 
edible purposes, and is largely used for cooking, baking and as 
salad oil. After the extraction of the oil, the residue of the germ 
is made into a cake which is of special value for fattening cattle 
and sheep and is sold under the name “maize germ cake.” 

The germ eliminated, the corn is finely ground in a wet stale, 
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and the starch granules separated from the coarser constituents, 
which form a valuable cattle food. The milky starch thus ob- 
tained is further refined by passing over a long series of inclined 
“runs” or tables. The starch granules, being heavier than water, 
fail and settle on the smooth surface of the runs. There is, how- 
ever, in the liquid, along with the comparatively pure starch gran- 
ules, a certain quantity of yellow starch matter or corn gluten 
(with other impurities) which, being lighter than the starch, is 
kept in suspension, and eventually flows over the tail end of the 
runs and is collected to be mixed into cattle food. Thus a further 
separation has been effected, but the pure starch required for 
cornflour has not yet been obtained. Periodically the flow over 
the run is stopped, and the settled starch is cut out from the runs 
into vats, which have a central stirrer. When a sufficient quantity 
has been collected in a tun, clean fresh -water is run in, along with 
caustic soda liquor, and the stirrer is set in motion, so that by 
degrees the starch is lifted into suspemsion. Certain of the nitro- 
genous elements of the grain, which are intimately mixed with the 
starch in its present state, are now dissolved away by the caustic 
liquor. After stirring, the starch is pumped to another tun in the 
washing house, where it is allowed to settle, the solid starch gran- 
ules slowly falling to the bottom, and forming a hard compact 
mass, on the surface of which there settles out a small quantity 
of softer yellow matter (called “the lops”). This settling takes 
from two to four days. The “tops” are removed, and the fine 
residuum washed several times. Next comes drying, and when 
this is done, the flour is raked down into hoppers, from which 
it is drawn off into bags. This is now finished cornflour in the 
"‘crisp” state, and all that remains to be done is to pulverize it. 
This is done in a special mill, but even here care has to be taken 
to eliminate any foreign particles. A careful sieving therefore 
forms the actual final operation. 

CORNFLOWER {Centaur ea Cyanus), a well-known plant of 
the family Compositae, called also bluebottle and bachelor's 
button. It is a native of Europe, a familiar cornfield weed in 
Great Britain, and has become widely naturalized from cultiva- 
tion in many parts of North America from Quebec to the Pacific 
coast, where in Washington and California it is a common way- 
side weed. It is a slender, branching annual, i ft. to 2 ft. high, 
with narrow, more or less toothed or divided leaves and brilliant 
blue or sometimes purple or white flowers, in heads an inch or 
more across, borne on long leafless stalks. 
In the United States it is very popular for 
garden planting, being one of the “old- 
fashioned flowers.” {See Centaurea.) 

CORNICE, in architecture, the deco- 
rated projection at the top of a wall pro- 
vided to throw off rain from the wall face 
or to ornament and finish the eaves. The 
term is used as well for any projecting ele- 
ment which crowns an architectural fea- 
ture. A cornice is also specifically the top 
member of the entablature of a classic or- 
der {q,v .) ; it is in this case divided into 
three parts, a bed mould, corona and cy- 
matium. 

CORNICHE, THE, the name of a 
carriage road built by Napoleon along the 
Mediterranean slopes of the Maritime 
Alps, between Nice and Genoa it is famoms 
for its sea and alpine views. The name is 
applied to-day to the three roads known respectively as the Grand 
the Middle and the Little Corniche {Grande^ Moyenne, et Petite 
Corniche), of which the first, ascending directly from Nice, 
reaches within a few miles a height of over 1,700 ft., and passing 
via the Col d'Eze descends via La Turbie to Mentone, while the 
Little Corniche follows the coast route through Beaulieu, Monaco, 
Monte Carlo and Roquebrunne. 

CORNIFICIUS, :he author of a work on rhetorical figures, 
and perhaps of a general treatise {ars, rkxvq ), on the art of rhet- 
oric (Quintilian, Instit., iii. i. ix. 3.). He has been identi- 
fied with the author of the four books of Rhetorica generally 
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known as And or ad H^rennium. The chief argument in favour 
of this identity is the fact that many passages quoted by Quin- 
tilian from Cornificius are reproduced in the Rhetorica. But it 
seems improbable that the question of authorship vdll ever be 
satisfactorily settled. Internal indications point to the date of 
composition as S6-82 b.c., the period of Marian domination in 
Rome. The unknown author, as may be inferred from the treatise 
itself, did not write to make money, but to oblige his relative 
and friend Herennius, He expresses his contempt for the ordinary 
school rhetorician. Finally, he admits that rhetoric is not the 
highest accomplishment, and that philosophy is more deserving 
of atteniion. 

The first and second books of the Rhetorica treat of inventio 
and forensic rhetoric; the third, of disposition pronuutiatio, me- 
moria, deliberative and demonstrative rhetoric; the fourth, of elo- 
ciitio. The chief aims of the author are conciseness and clearness. 
The work as a whole is considered very valuable. The question of 
the relation of Cicero’s De inventione to the Rhetorica is a matter 
of much dispute. 

Bibliography. — The best modern editions are by ^ C. L. Kayser 
(1S60J, in the Tauchnitz, and W. Friedrich (1SS9) in the Teubner 
edition of Cicero works, and separately by F. Marx (1894) ; see also 
M. Wisen, De scholiis Rhetorices ad Herennium (1905). Full references 
to authorities will be found in the articles by Brzoska in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Reale ncyklopadie (1901) ; M. Schanz, Gesckichte der 
rdmischen Litt.y i. (and ed., pp- 387-394) ; and Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, 
of Roman Lit. (Eng. trans., p. 162) ; see also Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 
bk. iv. ch. 13. 

CORNING, a city of Steuben county, New’' York, U.S.A., in 
the southern part of the State, lom. W.N.W. of Elmira, on the 
Chemung river. It is served by the Erie, the Lackawanna and the 
New’^ York Central railways. The population in 1930 Federal 
census was 15,777. Corning is the trading and shipping centre of a 
dairying and tobacco-growing region, and has important manu- 
facturing industries, with an output in 1927 valued at $9,564,045. 
The leading products are cut and flint glass in many forms, fur- 
naces, stoves and brick. There are also large foundries and rail- 
road shops and car factories. There were settlers here as early 
as 17S9. The village was incorporated in 184S and named after 
Erastus Corning, the railway builder. It was chartered as a city 
in 1890. 

CORNISH, a breed of poultry apparently developed in Eng- 
land about the middle of the 19th century and first imported into 
America in 1887. It gained considerable popularity partly because 
of its excellent fleshing properties and its yellow skin. It has close 
feathering and a compact, heavily-meated body, the breast being 
very deep and broad. The cornish lays a brown-shelled egg and is 
a broody fowl. It has a pea comb. In spite of its excellent flesh- 
ing properties, the cornish has never demonstrated that it is a very 
great layer. There are three varieties, the dark, the white, and the 
white-laced red, the latter being a novelty. The plumage of the 
dark cornish is largely lustrous greenish-black and dark red inter- 
mixed. The under-colour is dark slate, and the beak, shanks and 
toes, yellow. The plumage of the white cornish is pure white; the 
beak, shanks, and toes are yellow, which is also the colour of the 
skin. The white-laced red cornish has been developed in America 
quite recently. The plumage is, for the most part, red with a nar- 
row lacing of white on each feather. In both sexes the neck 
feathers are rich red which, in the male, are laced with silvery 
white, and in the female, with white. The tail feathers in the male 
are white, and in the female they are red except that the end of 
each feather is laced with white. The under colour in both sexes 
is white, and the skin, beaks, shanks and toes are yellow. {See 
Poultry and Poultry Farming.) 

CORNISH LANGUAGE. This extinct language belonged 
to the Brythonic group of the Celtic division of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages. It is, therefore, akin to Welsh and to 
Breton — ^indeed it is suggested that up to 1400-1600 a Cornishman 
could understand a Breton speaker. It is, however, a characteris- 
tic feature of Cornish, even in old forms, to change non-initial t 
and d ihto j or z. With the Reformation, it decayed as the Prayer 
Book and the Scriptures circulated in English— -so that the people 
became bilingual, and then lost their original speech, though there 


is evidence that people who lived into the 19th century were able 
to converse in it. The modern speech of western Cornwall still 
contains Celtic words and “since by Pol, Tre and Pen, you may 
know the Cornish men,” from Tamar to Land’s End are found 
personal and place names of Celtic origin. 

Bibliography. — See H. Jenner, Handbook of the Cornish Language 
(1904) ; J. Loth, Revue Celtique, vols. xvii. to xxiv. and xx.xii, to 
xxxvii.; F. W. P. Jago, Ancient Language and Dialect of Cornwall 
(18S2) ; and English Cornish Dictionary (1S87) . 

CORNISH LITERATURE 

The earliest extant remains of Cornish consist of proper names, 
loth century glosses and a 12th century vocabulary. The 
names occur among manumissions of serfs in the Bodmin Gospels 
{.Revue Celtique, i. 232) and in Domesday Book. Glosses are 
found in a volume at the Bodleian and also in a treatise on 
Donatus by Smaragdus, abbot of Saint-Mihiel, which i.s at the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc in Paris {Archtv. Jiir celtisckc Lexicogra- 
phie, iii. 249). These remains belong approximately to the loLh 
century. The vocabulary occurs in a 12th century ms. (Colt. Vesp. 
A. XIV.) at the British Museum. Prof. Max Forster has shown 
that this is a translation of Abbot Aelfric’s famous Laiin-Anglo- 
Saxon Glossary. Though the language is termed Old Cornish, 
strictly the forms in the vocabulary correspond to those of Mid. 
Welsh and Mid. Breton. 

The earliest knowm piece of connected Cornish consists of 41 
lines of verse dealing with the subject of marriage. This may be 
a fragment of drama, and was written about 1400 {Revue Cel- 
tique, iv. 258). A little later comes the Passion of Our Lord or 
Mount Calvary, a versified narrative (259 stanzas) of the events 
of the Passion based on the Gospel and apocryphal narratives 
(Stokes, Tracts, of the Philological Society, 1 8 60-61, appendix). 
But the bulk of Cornish literature is made up of plays, of which 
the earliest form a trilogy named Ordinalia, the oldest copy of 
which is a 15th century Oxford manuscript. They were pub- 
lished by Edwin Norris in two volumes under the title of The 
Ancient Cornish Drama (1859)1 The first play, Origo Mundi, 
begins with the creation and ends with the building of Solomon's 
temple. The second, Pasyio Domini, gives the history of Christ 
from the temptation to the crucifixion. The third, Rosurrectio 
Domini, continues the second without interruption, and ends 
with the resurrection and the ascension. It embraces the har- 
rowing of hell, the legend of St. Veronica and Tiberius, and the 
death of Pilate. In addition to the biblical narrative, apocryphal 
sources have been extensively drawn upon in the work, as in the 
Passion of Our Lord. The Gospel of Nicodemus is very much 
in evidence throughout. The plays are of learned origin and arc 
imitations, if not adaptations from English (and possibly i'rench) 
sources. Practically no originality is displayed (though many of 
the events are represented as having taken place in well-known 
Cornish localities), except in the comic or sarcastic parts. There 
are many signs of linguistic impurity in these plays, and one is 
fully prepared for the debasement which increasingly occurs in 
the later works. 

'Hie next play to notice is Ordinale de Vita Sancti Mercadoci, 
Episcopi et Confessoris, the ms. of which was written in 1504 and 
is now Peniarth ms. 105 at the National Library of Wales. It was 
published under the titles Beunans Meriasek, The Life of St. 
Meriasek, by Stokes in 1872. The play deals with the life and 
death of Meriasek (in Welsh Meiriadog, in Breton Meriadek), 
son of a duke of Brittany, and the legend of St. Silvester and 
the emperor Constantine, though Meriasek belongs to the 7th 
century and St. Silvester to the 4th. The construction of the play 
is unskilful, and, as le Braz has shown, the author drew his mate- 
rials from Latin and English sources. Something truly Cornish 
might have been expected in a play based upon an early patron 
saint of Camborne, but no immediate Cornish traditions appear, 
the story of Meriasek having been taken from a Breton source. 
At the end of each of the two parts of the play the minstrels 
are bidden to pipe and the spectators to dance and carouse. The 
usual comic element is supplied by Constantine’s quack doctor, 
by torturers, outlaws and crucifiers. The language is more recent 
than in the dramas published by Norris, and English words are 
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on the increase.^ The last play is that published by Stokes in 
1864 under the titles Gwrcaris an Bys, The Creation of the Worlds 
from the oldest ms., which is at the Bodleian and dated 1611. This 
copy was WTitten by William Jordan of Helston. The play greatly 
resembles the Origo Mundi of Norris’s* edition, of which whole 
passages have been borrowed. The language shows considerable 
signs of decay, English words occur in plenty, and Lucifer and 
his angels are often made to speak English. 

Later original compositions in Cornish are Nehhaz Gerriau dro 
tho Canioack (‘^A few words about Cornish”) by John Boson 
{Jouni. of the It Inst, of Cornwall, 1S79) and Dzhuan Tshei an 
hor (“John of Ram’s house”), a folk-tale printed wdth a Welsh 
version by Lhuyd in his Archacolo^ia Briiannica ( t707) and with 
an English version in Pryce’s Archaeologia Cornn-Britannica 
(1790). Andrew Borde’s Booke of the Introduction of Knowl- 
edge (1542) contains some Cornish conversations (ed. by Stokes, 
Rev. CcUique, iv. 262, and Loth, Arch, fuer Celt. Lex, i. 224). A 
number of words and phrases occur in Carew s Survey of Corn- 
wall. Lhuyd’s preface to his Cornish grammar is written in Cor- 
nish, and he also wrote an elegy in Cornish on William of Orange. 
In addition there are fragments of Cornish consisting of songs, 
verses, proverbs, epigrams, epitaphs, maxims, letters, conversa- 
tions, mottoes and translations of passages of Scripture, the 
Creed, etc. They are enumerated, classified and described by Jen- 
ner in his Handbook. In recent years there appear signs of a 
reviving interest being taken by Cornishmen in Cornish as a 
living language. A few poems and short stories (including trans- 
lations) have been published. But the general barrenness of 
Cornish literature is to be regretted all the more when one thinks 
that it is to the land where Cornish was once spoken that the 
world probably owes the Matter of Britain. {See Loth, Rev. 
Celtiqiieyxxxm. 258-310.) 

Bibliography, — E. Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama (2 vols. 
1859) ; H. Jenner, Handbook of the Cornish Language (1904) ; 
A. Ic Braz, Le Theatre cclliqtie (1905); L. C. Stern, Die KuUur d, 
Cegenwarl, i. xi. i., pp. 1 31-13 2. (H. Le.) 

CORN LAWS. From the very earliest times, States which I 
have attained to any degree of civilization have found it necessary 
to take measures to ensure a sufficient supply of cereals for the 
population-. In communities which were wholly or mainly agri- 
cultural, such measures were only of a temporary nature, resorted 
to in times of failure of crops or of war. Thus in early Egypt 
{c. 2000 B.c.) steps were taken to store grain in years of plenty, 
against the prospect of lean years to come (Genesis xxi. 46-57). 
Similar measures were taken in China at an equally early date. 
When, however, populations became divided into agricultural and 
non-agricultural, by the institution of, e.g., sacerdotal or military 
castes, it became necessary to make permanent provision for the 
feeding of this non-agricultural element. Thus in imperial Rome, 
the tribute payable by conquered races frequently took the form 
of grain to ensure supplies for Rome itself and for the army. The 
system of tithes similarly arose from the need for supplying the 
clergy from the produce of the land cultivated by those to whom 
they ministered. 

Up to the 14th century the question was mainly one of pro- 
viding for those members of a self-supporting community, who, 
for any reason, were not themselves in a position to produce their 
own sustenance. With however the rise of industrial and com- 
mercial classes, the production of the agricultural section was not 
sufficient to supply the needs of all, at any rate in years when the 
yield was in any way below normal, and supplies had to be sought 
elsewhere. From this arose the need for state intervention in the 
import and export of corn. At this period communications were 
in a very primitive stage of development, and intercourse was 
only possible between comparatively neighbouring communities 
or states. Thus it frequently happened that years of bad crops 
were more or less general over the area in which trade normally 
took place, and the high prices that could be obtained led to corn 
being sent to accessible parts of a foreign country rather than to 
less accessible parts of the producing country. This caused steps 
to be taken to maintain home supplies, by the regulation of im- 
ports and exports. These regulations usually took the form of 
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prohibiting export, or only permitting it when prices were suf- 
ficiently lo'w to indicate sufficiency, if not satiation, on the home 
market, and by only allowing imports when the home price 
reached a high level, thus operating against what is now termed 
“dumping,” and ensuring a fair return to home producers, while 
in times of shortage, the specified price would be reached, and im- 
ports were authorized to alleviate risk of famine. 

In modern times, instead of actual prohibition of import or 
export, it became the practice to impose high, and therefore 
effectively prohibitive duties, sometimes in conjunction with 
specified price limits or with a sliding scale dependent on prices in 
the home market. With the rise of intensive cereal culture in 
America, Canada, Rumania and elsewhere, protective import 
duties have been levied in certain countries to prevent the flood- 
ing of the home market with cheap grain to the detriment of the 
domestic producer. 

ENGLAND 

During four centuries after the Conquest the corn law of Eng- 
land simply was that export of corn was prohibited, save in years 
of extreme plenty under forms of state licence, and that pro- 
ducers carried their surplus grain into the nearest market town, 
and sold it there for what it would bring amongst those who 
wanted it to consume; and the same rule prevailed in the prin- 
cipal countries of the continent of Europe. The prohibition of 
export discouraged agricultural improvement, and in so much 
diminished the security and liberality even of domestic supply; 
while the intolerance of any home dealing or merchandise in corn 
prevented the growth of a commercial and financial interest 
strong enough to improve the means of transport by which the 
plenty of one part of the same country could have come to the 
aid of the scarcity in another. 

Englisli Coirn Laws, 1436 — 1603 . — ^Apart from this general 
feudal germ of legislation on corn, the history of the British corn 
laws may he said to have begun with the statute in the reign of 
Henry VI. (1436), by which exportation was permitted without 
state licence, when the price of wheat or other corn fell below 
certain prices. The reason given in the preamble of the statute 
was that the previous state of the law had compelled farmers to 
sell their corn at low prices, which was no doubt true, but which 
also showed the important turn of the tide that had set in. One 
may readily perceive that the cultivators of the wheat lands in the 
south-eastern counties of England, for example, who could fre- 
quently have sold their produce in that age to Dutch merchants 
to better advantage than in their own market town, or even in 
London, but were prohibited to export abroad, and yet had no 
means of distributing their supplies at home so as to realize the 
highest medium price in England, must have fell aggrieved, and 
that their barons and knights of the shire would have a common 
interest in making a strong effort to rectify the injustice in parlia- 
ment. This object appears to have been in some measure accom- 
plished by this statute, and 27 years afterwards (1463) a decided 
step was taken towards securing to agriculturists a monopoly of 
the home market by a statute prohibitory of importation from 
I abroad. Foreign import was to be permitted only at and above 
i the point of prices where the export of domestic produce was pro- 
hibited. The landed interest had now adopted the idea of sus- 
taining and equalizing the value of corn, and promoting their own 
industry and gains, which for four centuries, under various modi- 
fications of plan, and great changes of social and political condi- 
tion, were to maintain a firm place in the legislation and policy of 
England. But there were many reasons why this idea when 
carried into practice should not have the results anticipated 
from it. 

The import of grain from abroad, even in times of dearth and 
high prices at home, could not be considerable as long as the policy 
of neighbouring countries was to prohibit export; nor could the 
export of native com, even with the Dutch and other European 
ports open to such supplies, be effective save in limited maritime 
districts, as long as the internal corn trade was suppressed, not 
only by want of roads, but by legal interdict. The regulation of 
liberty of export and import by rates of price, moreover, had the 
same practical objection as the various sliding scales, bounties, 
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and other legislative expedients down to 1S46, viz. that they 
failed, probably more in that age than in later times, to create 
a permanent market, and aimed only at a casual trade. When 
foreign supplies were needed, they were often not to be found, 
and when there was an excess of corn in the country a profitable 
outlet was both difficult and uncertain. It would appear, indeed, 
that during the Wars of the Roses the statutes of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. had become obsolete; for a law regulating export 
prices in identical terms of the law of 1436 was re-enacted in the 
reign of Mary L (1554)* 

In the preceding reign of Edward VI., as ■well as in the suc- 
ceeding long reign of Elizabeth, there were unceasing complaints 
of the decay of tillage, the dearth of corn, and the privations of 
the labouring classes ; and these complaints were met by the same 
kind of measures — ^by statutes encouraging tillage, forbidding the 
enlargement of farms, imposing severer restrictions on storing 
and buying and selling of grain, and by renew^ed attempts to regu- 
late export and import according to prices. In 1562 the price at 
which export might take place was raised to 105. per quarter 
for wheat, and 6s. Sd. for barley and malt. This only lasted a few 
years, and in 1570 the export of wheat and barley was permitted 
from particular districts on payment of a duty of is. 8d. per 
quarter, although still liable to prohibition by the Government 
or local authority, while it was entirely prohibited under the old 
regulations from other districts. Only at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign (1603) did a spark of new light appear in a further statute, 
which removed the futile provisions in favour of tillage and 
against enlargement of pastoral farms, and rested the whole 
policy for promoting an equable supply of corn, while encour- 
aging agriculture, on an allowed export of wheat and other grain 
at a duty of 2s. and is. ^d. when the price of wheat was not more 
than 20s., and of barley and malt 12s. per quarter. The import 
of corn appears to have been much lost sight of from the period 
of the statute of 1463. The internal state of England, as well as 
the policy of other countries of Europe, was unfavourable to 
any regular import of grain, though many parts of the kingdom 
were often suffering from dearth of corn. It is obvious that this 
legislation, carried over more than a century and a half, failed of 
its purpose, and that it neither promoted agriculture nor increased 
the supply of bread. So great a variance and conflict between the 
intention of statutes and the actual course of affairs might be 
deemed inexplicable, but for an explanation which a close eco- 
nomic study of the circumstances of the times affords. 

Besides the general reasons of the failure already indicated, 
there were three special causes in active operation, which, though 
not seen at the period, have become distinct enough since, (i) 
A comparatively free export of wool had been permitted in Eng- 
land from time immemorial. It was subject neither to conditions 
of price nor to duties in the times under consideration, was easier 
of transport and less liable to damage; while corn, a prime rural 
product, was subj'ect, as an article of merchandise, to every dif- 
ficulty, internally and externally, which meddling legislation and 
popular prejudice could impose. The numerous statutes enjoining 
tillage and discouraging pastoral farms — or in other words re- 
quiring that agriculturists should turn from what was profitable 
to what was unprofitable — ^had consequently no substantial effect, 
save in the many individual instances in which the effect may have 
been injurious. (2) The value of the standard money of the king- 
dom had been undergoing great depreciation from two opposite 
quarters at once. The pound sterling of England was reduced in 
the weight of pure metal; while, at the same time, the greater 
abundance of silver, which now began to be experienced in 
Europe from the discovery of the South American mines, was 
steadily reducing the intrinsic value of the metal. Hence a general 
rise of prices remarked by Hume and other historians; and hence 
also it followed that a price of corn fixed for export or import at 
one period became always at another period more or less restric- 
tive of export than had been designed. (3) The wages of labour 
would have followed the advance in the prices of commodities 
had wages been left free, but they were kept down by statute to 
the three or four pence per day at which they stood when the 
pound sterling contained one-fourth more silver and silver itself 
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was much more valuable. 

M’Culloch found from a comparison of prices of corn and 
wages of labour in the reign of Henry VII. and the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, that in the former period a labourer could 
earn a quarter of wheat in 20, a quarter of rye in 12, and a quar- 
ter of barley in 9 days; whereas, in the latter period, to earn a 
quarter of wheat required 48, a quarter of rye 32, and a quarter of 
barley 29 days’ labour. 

The result was chronic privation and discontent among the 
common people, by which all the conditions of agriculture and 
trade in corn were further straitened and barbarized ; and the age 
was marked by an enormous increase of pauperism, and by the 
introduction of the merciful but w^asteful remedy of the Poor 
Laws. 

English Corn Laws 1660 - 1773 . — ^The corn legislation of Eliz- 
abeth remained without change during the reign of James, the 
civil wars and the Commonwealth. But on the restoration of 
Charles II. in 1660, the question was resumed, and an act was 
passed of a more prohibitory character. Export and import of 
corn, while nominally permitted, were alike subjected to heavy 
duties — the need of the exchequer being the paramount considera- 
tion, while the agriculturists were no doubt pleased with the com- 
plete command secured to them in the home market. This act 
was followed by such high prices of corn, and so little advantage 
to the revenue, that parliament in 1663 reduced the duties on im- 
port to 9% ad valorem, while at the same time raising the 
price at which exporjt ceased to 485., and reducing the duty on 
export from 20^. to ss. 4d. per quarter. In a few years 
this was found to be too much free- trade for the agricultural 
liking, and in 1670 prohibitory duties were re-imposed on import 
when the home price was under 535. 4J., and a duty of Ss. be- 
tween that price and Sos., with the usual make-weight in favour 
of home supply, that export should be prohibited when the i)rice 
was 535. 4d. and upwards. But complaints of the decline of agri- 
culture continued to be as rife under this act as under the others, 
till on the accession of William and Mary, the landed interest, 
taking advantage of the Revolution, as they had taken advantage 
of the Restoration, to promote their own interests, took the new 
and surprising step of enacting a bounty on the export of grain. 
This evil continued to affect the corn laws of the kingdom, varied, 
on one occasion at least, with the further complication of bounties 
on import, until the 19th century. The duties on export being 
abolished, while the heavy duties on import were maintained, 
this is probably the most one-sided form which the British corn 
laws ever assumed, but it was attended with none of the advan- 
tages expected. The prices of corn fell, instead of rising. There 
had occurred at that period of the Revolution a depreciation of 
the money of the realm, analogous in one respect to that which 
marked the first era of the corn statutes (1430-1551) and form- 
ing one of the greatest difficulties which the Government of Wil- 
liam had to encounter. The coin of the realm was greatly debased, 
and as rapidly as the mint sent out money of standard weight 
and purity, it was melted down and disappeared from the circu- 
lation. The influx of silver from South America to Europe had 
spent its action on prices before the middle of the century; the 
precious metals had again hardened in value; and for 40 years 
before the Revolution the price of corn had been steadily falling 
in money price. The liberty of exporting wool had also now been 
cut down before the English manufacturers were able to take up 
the home supply, and agriculturists were consequently forced to 
extend their tillage. When the current coin of the kingdom be- 
canae wholly debased by clipping and other knaveries there en- 
sued both irregularity and inflation of nominal prices, and pro- 
ducers and consumers of corn found themselves equally ill at 
ease. The farmers complained that the home market for their 
produce was unremunerative and unsatisfactory; the masses of 
the people complained that their money wages could not purchase 
the necessaries of life. The state of agriculture could not be 
under these conditions. But when the Government 
of Wilham surmounted this difiSculty of the coinage, as they did 
surmount it, under the guidance of Sir Isaac Newton, with re- 
markable statesmanship, it necessarily followed that prices, so 
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far from rising, declined, because, for one reason, they were now 
denominated in a solid metallic value. The rise of prices of corn 
attending the first years of the export bounty was consequently 
of very brief duration. The average price of wheat in the Win- 
chester market, which in the ten years 1690-99 was L2 10s. ^ fell 
in the ten years 1716-25 to £i 55. ^d. and in the ten years 1746- 
55 to Xi 2ld. 

The system of corn law established in the reign of William and 
Mary was probably the most perfect to be conceived for advanc- 
ing the agricultural interest in any country. Every stroke of the 
legislature seemed complete to this end. Yet it wholly failed of 
its purpose. The price of wheat again rose in 1750-60 and 1760- 
70 to £i 195. 346?. and £2 iis. 3^^., but many causes had mean- 
while been at work. Between the reign of William and Mary 
and that of George HI. the question of bounty on export of grain, 
had, in the general progress of the country, fallen into the back- 
ground, while that of the heavy embargoes on import had come to 
the front. Therefore it is that Burke’s Act of 1773, as a deliber- 
ate attempt to bring the corn laws into some degree of reason 
and order, is worthy of special mention. This statute permitted 
the import of foreign wheat at a nominal duty of 6d. when the 
home price was 4SS. per quarter, and it stopped both the liberty 
to export and the bounty on export together when the home price 
was 44^. per quarter. The one blemish of this statute was the 
stopping export and cutting off bounty on export at the same 
point of price. 

Few questions have been more discussed^ or more differently 
interpreted than the elaborate system of corn laws dating from 
the reign of William and Mary. So careful an observer as Mal- 
thus was of opinion that the bounty on export had enlarged the 
area of subsistence. That it had large operation is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that, in the years from 1740 to 1751, boun- 
ties were paid out of the exchequer to the amount of £1,515,000, 
and in 1749 alone they amounted to £324,000. But the trade thus 
forced was of no permanence, and the British exports of corn, 
which reached a maximum of 1,667,778 quarters in 1749-50, had 
fallen to 600,000 quarters in 1 760 and continued to decrease. 

English Corn Laws, 1791 - 1846 . — Burke’s Act lasted long 
enough to introduce a regular import of foreign grain, varying 
with the abundance or scarcity of the home harvest, yet estab- 
lishing in the end a systematic preponderance of imports over 
exports. The period, moreover, was marked by great agricultural 
improvements, by extensive reclamation of waste lands, and by an 
increased home produce of wheat, in the 20 years from i773-93» 
of nearly 2,000,000 quarters. Nor had the course of prices been 
unsatisfactory. The average price of British wheat in the 20 
years was £2 6s, 3d and in only three years of the 20 was the 
price a fraction under £2. But the ideas in favour of greater free- 
dom of trade were overwhelmed in the extraordinary excite- 
ment caused by the French Revolution, and all the old com 
law policy was destined to have a sudden revival. The landowners 
and farmers complained that an import of foreign grain at a 
nominal duty of 6d., when the price of wheat was only 48^., de- 
prived them of the ascending scale of prices when it seemed due; 
and on this instigation an act was passed in 1791, whereby the 
price at which importation could proceed at the nominal duty of 
6d. was raised to 546'., with a duty of 2s, 6d. from 54^. to 505., 
and at 505. and under 50^, a prohibitory duty of 245. sd. The 
bounty on export was maintained by this act, but exportation was 
allowed without bounty till the price reached 46s., and the permis- 
sion accorded by the statute of 1773 to import foreign corn at 
any price, to be re-exported duty free, was modified by a ware- 
house duty of 2S. 6d. in addition to the duties on import payable 
at the time of sale, when the corn, instead of being re-e^orted, 
happened to be sold for home consumption. The legislative vigi- 
lance in this statute to prevent foreign bread from reaching the 
home consumer is remarkable. There were deficient home har- 
vests for some years after 1791, particularly in 1795 arid 1797, 
and parliament was forced to the new expedient of granting high 
bounties on importation- At this period the country was involved 
in a great war; all the customary commercial relations were vio- 
lently disturbed; freight, insurance and other charges on import 
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and export were multiplied fivefold; heavier and heavier taxes 
were imposed; and the capital resources of the kingdom were 
poured with a prodigality without precedent into the war chan- 
nels. The consequence was that the price of corn, as of all other 
commodities, rose greatly; and the Bank of England having 
stopped paying in specie in 1797, this raised nominal prices still 
more under the liberal use of bank paper in loans and discounts, 
and the difference that began to be established in the actual value 
of Bank of England notes and their legal par in bullion. 

The average price of British wheat rose to £5 19^. 6d, in 1801- 
So unusual a value must have led to a large extension of the area 
under wheat, and to much corn-growing on land that after great 
outlay was ill prepared for it. In the following years there were 
agricultural complaints; and in 1S04, though in 1803 the average 
price of wheat had been as high as £2 iSs. lod., an act was passed, 
so much more severe than any previous statute, that its object 
would appear to have been to keep the price of corn somewhere 
approaching the high range of iSoi. A prohibitory duty of 24s. 
3^. was imposed on the import of foreign wheat when the home 
price was 63^. or less; and the price at which the bounty was paid 
on export was lowered to 405., while the price at which export 
might proceed without bounty was raised to 545. Judging from 
the prices that ruled during the remaining period of the French 
wars, this statute would appear to have been effective for its end, 
though, under all the varied action of the times on a rise of prices, 
it would be difficult to assign its proper place in the general 
effect. The average price of wheat rose to £4 95. gd, in 1805, and 
the bank paper price in 1S12 was as high even as £6 6s, 6d. The 
bullion prices from 1809-13 ranged from 86^. to 100.?. 3d. But 
it was foreseen that when the wars ended a serious reaction would 
ensue, and that the rents of land, and the general condition of 
agriculture, under the warlike, protective and monetary stimula- 
tion they had received, would be imperilled. In the brief peace 
of 1814 the average bullion price of British wheat fell to 55^. 8d. 
All the means of select committees of inquiry on agricultural dis- 
tress, and new modifications of the corn laws, were again brought 
into requisition. The first idea broached in parliament was to 
raise the duties on foreign imports, as well as the prices at which 
they were to be leviable, and to abolish the bounty on export, 
while permitting freedom of export whatever the home price 
might be. The latter part of the scheme was passed into law in 
the session of 1814; but the irritation of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts against the new scale of import duties was too great to be 
resisted. In the subsequent session an act was passed, after much 
opposition, fixing 8o^. (14J. more than during the wars) as the 
price at which import of wheat was to become free of duty. 

This act of 1815 was intended to keep the price of wheat in the 
British markets at 805. per quarter; but the era of war and great 
expenditure of money raised by public loans had ended, the i^orts 
of the continent were again open to some measure of trade and 
to the equalizing effect of trade upon prices, the Bank of Eng- 
land and other banks of issue had to begin the uphill course of 
a resumption of specie payments, the nation had to begin to 
feel the whole naked weight of the war debt, and the idea of 
the protectors of a high price for corn was proved by the event 
to be an utter hallucination. The corn statutes of the next 20 
years, though occupying an enormous amount of time and at- 
tention in the Houses of Parliament, may be briefly treated, 
for they are simply a record of the impotence of legislation to 
maintain the price of a commodity at a high point when all the 
natural economic causes in operation are opposed to it. In 1822 
a statute was passed reducing the limit of prices at which impor- 
tation could proceed to *jos, for wheat, 35.^. for barley, 255, for 
oats; but behind the apparent relaxation was a new scale of im- 
port duties, by which foreign grain was subjected to heavy three- 
month duties up to a price of 85^. — 175. when wheat was 705., 
12s, when between 705. and Sos., and lo^. when 855., showing the 
grasping spirit of the would-be monopolizers of the home supply 
of corn, and their reluctance to believe in a lower range of value 
for corn as for all other commodities. This act never operated, 
for the reason that, with the exception in some few instances of 
barley, prices never were so high as its projectors had conleni- 
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plated. The corn trade had passed rapidly beyond reach of the 
statutes by which it was to be so painfully controlled; and us 
there were occasional seasons of scarcity, particularly in oats, the 
King in Council was authorized for several years to override the 
statutes, and do whatever the public interests might require. 

In 1S27 Canning introduced a new system of duties, under 
which there would have been a fixed duty of 15. per quarter when 
the price of wheat was at or above yoi*., and an increased duty 
of 2s. for every shilling the price fell below 695., but though 
Canning’s resolutions were adopted by a large majority in the 
House of Commons, his death and the consequent change of min- 
isters involved the failure of his scheme of corn duties. In the 
following year Charles Grant introduced another scale of import 
duties on corn, by w'hich the duty was to be 23^. when the price 
vras 64.9., 1 6s. Sd. when the price was 69s., and only is. when 
the price was 73s. or above 73s. per quarter; and this became law 
the same year. This sliding scale was more objectionable, as a 
basis of foreign corn trade, than that of Canning, though not fol- 
lowing so closely shilling by shilling the variation of prices, be- 
cause of the abrupt leaps it made in the amount of duties leviable. 
For example, a merchant who ordered a shipment of foreign 
wheat when the home price was 70s., and rising to 73s., instead of 
having a duty of is. to pay, should on a backward drop of the 
home price to 69s., have i6s. Sd. of duty to pay. The result was 
to introduce wide and incalculable elements of speculation into all 
transactions in foreign corn. Prices during the greater part of this 
period were under the range at which import was practically pro- 
hibited. The average price of British wheat was 96s. iid. in 1S17, 
but from that point there was in succeeding years a rapid and 
progressive decline, varied only by the results of the domestic 
harvests, till in 1S35 the average price of wheat was 39s- /^d., of 
barley 29s. iid, and oats 22s. The import of foreign grain in 
these years consisted principally of a speculative trade, under a 
privilege of warehousing accorded in the statute of 1773, and 
extended in subsequent acts, by which the grain might be sold for 
home consumption on payment of the duties, or re-exported free, 
as suited the interest of the holders. 

The act of 1822 admitted corn of the British possessions in 
North America under a favoured scale of duties, and in 1S25 a 
temporary act was passed, allowing the import of wheat from 
these provinces at a fixed duty of ss, per quarter, irrespective of 
the home price, which, if maintained, would have given some 
stability to the trade with Canada. The idea of a fixed duty on 
all foreign grain, however, appears to have grown in favour from 
about this period. It was included in the programme of import 
duty reforms of the Whig Government in 1841, and fell with its 
propounders in the general election of that year. Sir Robert Peel, 
on succeeding to office, introduced and carried in 1S42 a new slid- 
ing scale of duties somewhat better adjusted to the current values. 
But public opinion by this time was changing, and the prime min- 
ister, convinced, as he confessed, by the arguments of Cobden 
and the Anti-Corn-Law League, and stimulated into action by the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland, put an effectual end to the 
history of the corn laws by the famous act of 1846. It was pro- 
vided under this measure that the maximum duty on foreign 
wheat was to be immediately reduced to 10s. per quarter when 
the price was under 48^., to 55. on barley when the price was un- 
der 26 j., to 4^. on oats when the price was under iSs., with lower 
duties as prices rose above these figures; but the conclusive part 
of the enactment was that in three years— on Feb. i, 1849 — ^these 
duties were to cease, and all foreign corn to be admitted at a 
duty of IS. per quarter, and all foreign meal and flour at a duty 
of 4id. per cwt. — ^the same nominal imposts which were conceded 
to grain and flour of British possessions abroad from the date of 
the act. In i86g even these nominal duties were abolished by 
Robert Lowe in a Customs Duties Act. In 1902 a registration 
duty of 3d. per cwt. was imposed on imported corn, and sd. per 
cwt. on imported flour, in the expectation that such a duty would 
broaden the basis of taxation. The duty was, however, repealed 
the following year. A low duty on imported foreign corn was 
made an essential part of the tariff reform scheme advocated by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (q,v.) from 1903 onwards, but this 


scheme never became a practical proposition. 

During the World War imports and exports were under strict 
Government control, and prices for the home market were fixed. 
In connection with any scheme of tariff reform which might be 
introduced at a later date by the Conservative Government, that 
took office in 1924 a pledge was given not to tax foodstuffs. 

CORN LAWS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

In Europe generally, the import and export of corn was pro- 
hibited until the rise of industrialism in the beginning of the 19th 
century caused many countries to take steps to maintain their 
food supplies, either by permitting free import, and^ thus becom- 
ing dependent on imported cereals, or by protective tariffs or 
prohibition of exports, to encourage home supplies. 

France. — Prior to the French Revolution, the movement of 
corn, even between the various provinces, was subject to restric- 
tions, but in 17S9, importation into all parts of J'rance was per- 
mitted, free of duty. In 1S14 it was proposed to prohibit exports, 
but owing to the decline in prices, export was permitted when 
prices fell to a certain low level, in order so far as possible to 
secure a fair return to the grower by not limiting his market 
artificially. In 1S16, a small import duty was imposed for revenue 
purposes, but in 1S19 a protective duty was levied, consisting of 
a fixed rate, together with a surtax varying with the prices in 
the home market; if the price reached a fixed minimum, imports 
were entirely prohibited. In 1821 the limits at which surtax 
became payable or prohibition enforced were raised. These con- 
ditions remained in force until i860, although the sliding scale 
was suspended (1853-59) on account of the high prices reached 
on the home market. In 1S61, the sliding sc.'ile was abolished 
and exports were freed from restriction, while a .small duty was 
imposed on imports. The whole tariff was revisetl in 188 r, while 
in 1S85 duties were imposed on rye, barley and oats, which hatl 
been free since 1861, and the duly on wheat Hour was increased 
to fivefold. In 1887 these rales were again inen^ased. The (‘fleet 
of this increased protection was to maintain prict's, which in 
England were falling rapidly, owing to the devtdopnKnil of c(‘real 
culture in America and elsewhere. When the tariff wa.s r(‘viKt‘d 
in 1892 grain duties were unaltered, but in 1894, the dulies on 
wheat and flour were increased. In the t()io tariff these were 
unchanged, but on the outbreak of war (1014), (hi*se duties were 
suspencied and exports prohibited. The duties on wheat were 
however re-impo.sed after the 1915 hurvcsl, ami on oats, barley 
and maize in 1919. 

After the war, co-efficients of increase were applied to the basic 
tariff rates to keep the duties in line with (he values, a.s ex- 
pressed in paper currency. In Sept. 1927 higher basic rates in 
currency were imposed, to be again increasi'd in No\'. 1027. 

Germany. — Modern German Customs ])ractice may be dated 
from the formation of the Zollvcrein (Customs Union), between 
certain of the German states in 1S34. If was not till 1870 h(3w- 
cver that, in response to the demand from agricultural interests, 
who were feeling the competition, in both home and foreign 
markets, of America, Russia, etc., import duties were imposed 
on corn. These dulies were increased from time to time till 1888, 
while in 1S92 a series of commercial treaties were negotiated, 
by which, in return for concessions on German manufactures, 
import duties on corn were reduced. The rates thus fixed wc^re 
not to be altered, by the terms of the several treaties, until the 
end of 1903, and in that year a new tariff law was enacted. This 
provided a “generah^ tariJf, applicable to all countries, })ut the 
Government was authorized to negotiate commercial treaties, 
and to make concessions on these ‘‘autonomous^^ rates, by fixing 
certain rates for specified commodities, imported from the other 
contracting power. While generally, the Government was left 
free to make whatever concessions* were found necessary to 
obtain the desired reductions from the other party, the legislation 
authorizing the tariff laid down for certain cereals, definite limits 
below which concessions could not be made. The rates finally 
negotiated were, by the operation of the "most favoured nation” 
clause, applied to almost all the producing countries: the “gen- 
eral” tariff rates were about 50% higher. By the terms of the 
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act, any excess (per head of population) in the receipts from 
these and certain other duties on foodstuffs, over the average 
yield during the period 1898-1Q03 was to be used for the estab- 
lishment of widows’ and orphans’ funds. The negotiation of 
these treaties took some time, and the tariff did not come into 
force till March i, 1906, and remained in force till the outbreak 
of war. Under this tariff, the exporters of milled cereals re- 
ceived certificates (Einfuhr scheme) permitting them to import, 
free of duty, grain corresponding to the amount of foreign grain 
contained in the exported products. During the war, these duties 
were suspended, but from Sept, i, 1925, duties were again im- 
posed and were increased from Aug. i, 1926, but still below 
the level of the 1903 tariff, although the basic rates of that tariff 
are the standard, the present rates being temporary reductions. 
The export of grain was freed from control Oct. i, 1925. 

Denmark. — Exports of grain have been free of duty since 
1820, and imports since 184S. This is one of the earliest examples 
of complete freedom of trade in cereals, and has not been followed 
by any general decline in home production, as has been claimed 
by the agricultural interests to be a result of unlimited competi- 
tion of foreign grain. 

Netherlands. — ^When the kingdom of Netherlands was set up 
in 1S13, the French protectionist system was in vogue. In 1822 
and 1825 the grain duties were increased. In 1835 a sliding scale 
was established, dependent on the price of grain in various home 
markets. This was repealed in 1S47, and moderate import duties 
imposed. These duties were finally fixed in 1^62, while from July 
I, 1 87 7, imports of grain have been entirely free of duty. Export 
duties were abolished in 1847. 

Belgium. — ^Thc duties in force in the Netherlands were con- 
tinued when the separation from that country occurred in 1830, 
and in 1S35 a similar sliding scale of duties was imposed, together 
with a merely nominal export duty. The latter was removed in 
1850, since when the export of grain has been free. The import 
duties were reduced to a nominal level at the same time, and 
were willidrawu in 1854; they were re-imposed in 1S57, and 
finally withdrawn 1872. (A duty on imported oats was re-imposed 
in 1895 and is still in force.) 

Spain. — ^Export duties were abandoned in 1820, but the import 
of cereals was prohibited till 1867, when on account of bad har- 
vests, the ban was suspended. After the revolution of 1868, the 
prohibition was definitely withdrawn, but moderately high duties 
were imposed. These duties have varied from time to time; 
immediately before the war they stood at about the same level 
as in 1:882. During the war import duties were suspended and 
exiiorts were prohibited. The duties in the 1922 tariff are higher 
than those prevailing before the war, while different rates for the 
First and Second Tariffs (the former applicable to countries 
not having commercial treaties) are imposed, the former being 
three times the latter. In 1926 the prohibition of exports was 
raised, but control of imports was continued and imports sub- 
jected to sufficient duties to maintain home prices. 

Norway. — ^I^'rom July i, 1927, a state monopoly of grain and 
grain products has been established. The state buys up the Nor- 
wegian crop, and has the sole right to import grain, but licences 
are issued to persons who prove that they have purchased from 
the state a corresponding quantity of Norwegian grain. Import 
duties were modified at the same time. 

Italy.—- At the formation of the kingdom of Italy in 1861, 
free trade in cereals was permitted, but in 1866 both import and 
export duties were imposed; and the latter were abohshed in 
1867. The import duties were increased in 1887, again in 188S, 
and finally in 1895; rales then fixed were unaltered till the 
outbreak of war (1914), when import duties were suspended and 
export prohibited. Import duties were re-imposed from Jan. i, 
1926, but export of wheat is still prohibited. 

Austtia-Httngary. — ^Export duties on cereals were abolished 
in 1852, and imports from the German Zollverein were admitted 
free of duty from 1853 onwards. These constituted the greater 
proportion of imports. At the end of 1866, cereals from the 
former Austrian Italy were admitted into Tirol free of duty, 
while in July 1876 Rumania was accorded the same exemption 
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from duty as the Zollverein. In 1S79 all import duties were re- 
moved, but in 1S83 duties were re-imposed, although the bulk 
of the supplies came from Rumania and were admitted duty 
free. In July 1S86 this preferential treatment was abrogated. 
Increased customs duties were imposed in 1S92; and further 
increases were made in the 1906 tariff, even in the conventional 
rates agreed upon in the series of commercial treaties consequent 
upon the introduction of these revisions. These rates were adopted 
by the Succession States after the war, but their application was 
suspended for some time owing to shortage of foodstuffs. 

In the case of Austria^ duties were again levied from Jan. 1925, 
based on a sliding scale. New definite duties have been enacted, 
but had not been put into operation at the end of 1927. In 
Ihingavy, all restrictions on imports and exports were withdrawn 
from the beginning of 1925, and import duties were imposed 
shortly afterwards. In Czechoslovakia, cereals were admitted free 
of duty under the tariff of 1921. In 1925 the sliding scale prin- 
ciple was introduced, while a fixed scale of duties has been levied 
since July 1926; higher rates are charged on imports from coun- 
tries which have no treaties with Czechoslovakia. This provision 
led to the commercial treaty with Hungary negotiated in 1927. 

United States. — In view of the large e.xportable surplus of 
cereals produced in the United States, import duties arc of little 
importance in price regulation, but are of considerable interest 
as matter of practical politics. The general tendency of American 
tariff legislation has been protective, and the agricultural interests 
have always obtained their share of the protective duties. It 
may be said that the only source of supply is Canada, and this 
fact has coloured all the tariff legislation relating to cereals. 
Under the earliest tariffs (1789 onwards) cereals were not enu- 
merated separately and paid duty at ad valorem rates under “un- 
enumerated articles.” Specific duties were imposed in 1824, but 
ad valorem rates were again used from 1832 onwards until 1857. 
Under the reciprocity agreement (1854) imports from Canada 
were free of duty, but this was abrogated in 1866, and the normal 
tariff rates again became payable. Increased duties were imposed 
in 1S94; temporary reductions were made in 1890; but in 1897 
the 1890 rates were restored. In the 1913 tariff, wheat, maize, 
rye and flour were made free of duty, but a duty was imposed 
on Canadian cereals on the ground that Canada imposed a duty 
on American wheat. On the entry of America into the war in 
1917 this was remitted and imports were free of duty until the 
coming into force of the 1021 emergency tariff which re-imposed 
duties. The Fordney-McCumber tariff continued these duties, 
which were at about the same level (specific rates) as in 1890. 
On the ground that the difference in cost of production in Canada 
was not equalized by this duty, the rates on wheat and wheat 
products were increased in March 1924. 

British Countries Overseas. — ^Imports of grain into Canada 
from the United States were free of duty during the continuance 
of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1855-66, but dutie.*:^ have been pay- 
able since. 

Import duties are also levied in Australia and New Zealand, but 
in the case of Australia, wheat is admitted free under the British 
Preferential Tariff. In South Africa a moderate import duty is 
levied, which is stated to have materially encouraged home pro- 
duction. 

No duty is levied on imports into the Irish Free State, nor into 
British India. An export duty on rice is imposed by the last 
named, but none of the British Overseas Dominions imposes such 
duties. 

Export Duties^ — Some of the more important producing coun- 
tries retained export duties on cereals until the war, i,e,, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, and these are still in force, while since 1918, Argen- 
tina has levied a variable duty dependent on the price. This 
was introduced as a temporary measure, but has not yet been 
withdrawn. 

Information as to the actual rates in force in any particular 
country can be obtained from the Department of Overseas Trade, 
London, or from similar official trade development organizations 
in the principal countries, such as the Department of Commerce, 
Washington. (H. Cr.) 



C»RNPLANTER— CORNWALL 


COENPLANTEK (irsJ-iSjdl, an American Indian chief 
of the Seneca tribe, was born in Conewaugus, on the Genesee 
river, in New York, in 1732, the half -breed son of John O'Bail, an 
Indian trader. In alliance with the French against the English, 
Cornplanter became the leader of a war-party of the Senecas, and 
was present at Braddock’s defeat near Ft. Duquesne in 1755 * Inur- 
ing the Revolutionary War he participated in the destruction of 
frontier settlements in New York and in the valley of Wyoming 
in Pennsylvania, but later displayed a genuine friendship for the 
white people. For many years Cornplanter and his able associate. 
Red Jacket (q.v.), were the most influential counsellors of their 
people. Cornplanter is said to have been one of the first temper- 
ance lecturers in America. He died on the Seneca reservation, on 
Feb. 13, 1836. 

CORNPLANTER: see Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements. 


CORN-SALAD or LAMB'S LETTV CE^ Valeria^iella 
olitoria (family Valerianaceae), a weedy annual, native of south- 
ern Europe, but naturalized in cornfields in central Europe and 
in various parts of the United States and Canada, and not in- 
frequent in Britain. In France it is used in salads during winter 
and spring as a substitute for lettuces, but it is less esteemed in 
England. The sorts principally grown are the round-leaved and 
the Italian; the last is a distinct species, V. eriocarpa, 

CORN SYRUP, a product of the partial hydrolysis of corn 
starch. It is a yellowish liquid which does not easily crystallize 
and so is valuable in the manufacture of jams, preserves and 
candv. 

CORN TRADE: see Grain, Production and Trade. 

CORNU, MARIE ALFRED (1841-1902), French physi- 
cist, was born at Orleans and was professor of experimental 
physics in the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, from 1867 until his 
death. Although he made various excursions into other branches 
of physical science, undertaking, for example, with J. B. A. Bailie 
about 1870 a repetition of Cavendish’s experiment for determining 
the mean density of the earth, his original work was mainly con- 
cerned wdth optics and spectroscopy. He carried out a classical 
redetermination of the velocity of light by A. H. L. Fizeau’s 
method, introducing various im- 
provements in the apparatus, 
which added greatly to the accu- 
racy of the results, 

CORNU COPIAE or COR- 
NUCOPIA (“horn of plenty”), 
a horn, generally twisted, filled 
with fruit and flowers, or an orna- 
ment representing it. It was used 
as a symbol of prosperity and 
abundance, and hence in works 
of art it is placed in the hands of Plutus, Fortuna and similar 
divinities. 
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CORNUS, an ancient town of Sardinia, of Phoenician origin, 
on the west coast, i8m. from Tharros, and the same from Bosa. 
At the time of the second Punic War it is spoken of as the prin- 
cipal city of the district, and its capture by the Romans was 
the last act in the suppression of the rebellion of 215 b.c.; it had 
served as a place of refuge for fugitives after the defeat of the 
combined forces of rebels and Carthaginians. The site of the 
ancient acropolis, covered with debris, may still be made out. A 
necropolis of the Roman- period and Phoenician rock-cut tombs 
may be seen. 

CORNUTUS, LUCIUS ANNAEUS, Stoic philosopher, 
flourished in the reign of Nero. He was a native of Leptis in 
Libya, but resided for the most part in Rome. He is best known 
as the teacher and friend of Persius, whose satires he revised for 
publication after the poet’s death, but handed them over to Cae- 
sius Bassus to edit, at the special request of the latter. He was 
banished by Nero (in 66 or 68) for having indirectly disparaged 
the emperor’s projected history of the Romans in heroic verse 
(Dio Cassius, Ixii. 29), and disappears from history. He was the 
author of various rWorical works in both Greek and Latin 
(Tijropual rkxvai, De figuris sententiarum). Another rhetori- 


cian, also named Cornu tus, who flourished a.d. 200-250 (or in the 
second half of the 2nd century) was the author of a treatise 
ToO ToXtrt/coO X6701; (ed. J. Graeven, iSgo). A philosoph- 
ical treatise, Theologiae Graccae compendium^ is still extant. It 
is a manual of Stoic etymological interpretation of popular myth- 
ology (ed. C. Lang, 1881). Simplicius and Porphyry refer to his 
commentary on the Categories of Aristotle, whose philosophy he 
is said to have defended against an opponent Athenodorus in a 
treatise ^Avriypcicprj Trpos ’Adyvodcapov. Excerpts from his trea- 
tise De euuntiatio7ie vel orthographia are preserved in Cassi- 
odorus. The so-called Disticha Corniiti (ed. Licbl, Straubing, 
iSSS) belong to the late middle ages. 

See G. Martini, De L. Annaco Cormito (1S25) ; O. Jahn, Prolego- 
mena to his edition of Persius; H. von Arnim in Pauly -Wissowa’s Real- 
encyclopddie, i. pt. ii. (1S94) ; W. Christ, Geschkhte der pinechischen 
Litteraiur (189S), pp. 702, 755 ; M. Schanz, Ge^chkhle der ronii^chen 
JLHterai'ur, i. 2 (1901), p. 285; Teuffcl-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Lit- 
erature (Eng. trans.) § 299, 2; P. Schundt, De Coniuli . . . Com- 
p€7idia (Dissertationis plutologicac Halcnscs, vol. xxi.) (1912). 

CORNWALL, the south-westernmost county of England, 
bounded north and north-west the Atlantic ocean, east by 
Devonshire, and south and south-west by the English Channel. 
Area, 1,356.6 sq. miles. The most southerly extension is Lizard 
Point, and the most westerly point of the mainland Land’s End, 
but the county also includes the Scilly Isles lying 25 m. 

W. by S. of Land’s End. The form is that of a peninsula 75 m. 
long and 45 m. broad across the base. It owes its main features 
to the folding moveiqent of the Armorican system complicated by 
a series of granite intrusions. The latter form moorland bosses 
decreasing in height from cast to west. Dartmoor in Devon is 
the largest and highest, Bodmin Moor reaches 1,375 fL Brown 
Willy, Hensbarrow Beacon is under 1,000 ft., Ciirn Menellis and 
the St. Just boss are lower; a further granite mass now largely 
submerged forms the Scilly Isles. The lower-lying regions are 
mainly of folded slaty rock of Devonian Age, striking largely cast 
to west, with some limestone; in the extreme north-ea.st there are 
Carboniferous grits and shales. From Tinlagel Head norlhwarcls 
to Hartland Point in Devon the distorted strata form steep cliffs 
because of the rapid maritime erosion that goes on. Serpentines, 
gabbros and metamorphic schists in the Lizard district and in the 
area between Bolt head and Start Point were formerly said to be 
of Archaean Age but the latest opinion is that these rocks were 
altered to their present composition in post-lower-Dcvonian time.s, 
how much later is not known. The veins of ore are chiefly in the 
slaty rock near the granite masses which themselves give FCaolin 
by decomposition of felspar. A Tertiary, supposedly Pliocene, 
uplift and tilt apparently gave especially the south ik)wing streams 
an additional impetus and led to the cutting of dee[) valleys in 
what the uplift had converted from a peneplane into a plateau 
or a succession of plateaus formed by an uplift with warping. 
Post-pleistocene sinking has given rise to the sunken estuaries of 
south Cornwall and the drainage lines arc chiefly those between 
the granite bosses, the Tamar which forms most of the bountlary 
between Devon and Cornwall draining between Dartmoor and 
Bodmin Moor into its great southern estuary. The Camel drains 
northward to Padstow Bay and the Fowey southward into a 
long estuary between Bodmin Moor and Hensbarrow Beacon. The 
Fal estuary is placed between the Hensbarrow and the Cam 
Menellis bosses and there is a low line across from Mount’s Bay 
to St. Ives Bay between Cam Menellis and the Si. Just boss. The 
sinking movement, probably partly at least since the appearance of 
man in the west, is held to have given rise to many legends of 
west Britain. 

The climate is soft but sunny though sea-mists arc common 
especially in spring and autumn. The average temperature for 
January is 43® at Bude and 43*7® at Falmouth. The vegetation 
in shelter is correspondingly luxuriant and southern in type but 
in places exposed to the sea winds the trees do not grow large. 
Fruit^ does not ripen very well through lack of dry heat but 
fuchsias, myrtles, hydrangeas and camellias flourish. Rainfall is 
heavy and, though only 32-8 inches per annum at Bude, it reaches 
44.4 inches at Falmouth and 50*6 inches at Bodmin. 

The wind-swept moorlands and cliffs gave opportunities for 
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early settlement and when the use of metal was beginning to 
spread, or just prior to this, west Cornwall became important, as 
its wealth of megalithic monuments shows. They include dolmens 
such as those of Lanyon, Mulfra, Chun and Zennor. Monoliths 
have a wider distribution, those in the parish of St. Buryan being 
well known. The principal stone circles are the Hurlers, near 
Liskeard; the Boskednan, Boscawen-un, and Tregeseal circles and 
that called Dawns-un at Bolcigh. All these except the Hurlers are 
in the Land’s End district. There are also alinements on the 
moors near Rough Tor and Brown Willy. It has been thought 
that this culture is part of an elaborate movement from the 
Mediterranean, which brought Cornwall and the South-west defi- 
nitely into touch with Brittany, and this connection was perpetu- 
ated in different ways almost until modern times. A few Early 
Bronze implements have been found but the Beaker movement 
apparently did not reach Cornwall. The coastal promontories and 
river estuaries are protected by clusters of earthworks of presumed 
Iron Age date, but mining operations have destroyed so many 
that it is impossible to argue from their type and distribution. 
Roman influence was naturally weak in the far west and there are 
few traces west of Exeter. Roman occupation and Saxon coloniza- 
tion of the lands farther east caused westward pressure and it is 
to these influences that must be assigned the emigration of Bry- 
thonic speaking people into south-west England and from south- 
west England to Brittany. Remains of Celtic Christianity in Corn- 
wall include crosses of various dates from the 6lh century onward, 
inscribed sepulchral stones, generally of Iht 7th and 8th cen- 
turies, and oratories. These have their parallels in Ireland, 
which is natural as the prehistoric contacts with Ireland and 
Wales and Brittany were maintained in early Christian times. In 
all these regions dedications to local saints are a great feature. The 
oratory buildings are very small and rude, always placed near a 
spring. The best example is St. Piran’s near Perranzabuloe, which 
long lay buried in sand dunes. St. Piran was one of the mission- 
aries sent from Ireland by St, Patrick in the 5th century, and 
became the patron saint of the tin-miners. 

Cornwall was the last portion of British territory in the south 
to submit to the Saxon invader. In 815 Egbert directed his 
efforts towards the subjugation of the West-Welsh of Cornwall, 
and after eight years’ fighting compelled the whole of Dyvnaint to 
acknowledge his supremacy. Assisted by the Danes the Cornish 
revolted but were again defeated, probably in 836, at the battle 
of Hengestesdun, Ilingston Down in Stoke-Climsland. Ninety 
years later Aeihelstan banished the West-Wclsh from Exeter and 
made the Tamar the boundary of their territory. The thorough- 
ness of the conquest is evident from the fact that in the days of 
the Confessor nearly the whole of the land in Cornwall was held 
by men bearing English names. As the result of the Norman con- 
quest less- than one-twelfth of the land (exclusive of that held 
by the Church) remained in English hands. Six-sevenths of the 
manors were assigned to Robert of Mortain, and became the 
foundation of the earldom held by the eldest son or near relative 
of the king. k'’or the first four centuries after the Norman con- 
quest the part played by Cornwall in England’s political history 
was comparatively unimportant. In the 15th century Cornwall 
strongly supported the Lancastrian cause, and its remoteness from 
the capital made it a potential field for revolt. This is seen in the 
support given to the Thomas Flamank rebellion in 1497, to Perkin 
Warbeck in the same year, and to the Humphry Arundell rebellion, 
over the religious question, in 1549. During the Civil Wars Corn- 
wall strongly resisted the new ideas of the English. The king s 
Cornish troops defeated General Ruthen on Bradoc Down, while 
General Chudleigh, another parliamentary general, was repulsed 
near Launceston, and the earl of Stamford at Stratton. The 
whole county was thereby secured to the king. The subsequent 
fighting tended in favour of the Royalists, but dissensions in the 
camp hastened their overthrow. The i8th century was remark- 
able for the fervour shown by Cornishmen in the Methodist move- 
ment. The dwellers of this remote moorland had been neglected 
by the Anglican Church, while the early Dissenters paid attention 
to the larger towns. It was left to the Wesleys to arouse the 
miners of the great moorland tracts of Cornwall. 
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The old Cornish language survives in a few words still in use 
in the fishing and mining communities, as well as in the names 
of persons and places, but the last persons who spoke it died 
towards the end of the iSLh century. It belonged to the Cymric 
or Brythonic division of Celtic, in which Welsh and Breton are 
also included. Three miracle plays written in Cornish are impor- 
tant relics of the language. 

Agriculture. — Oats and mixed corn form the main grain-crops. 
Turnips, swedes, mangolds and cabbage make up the bulk of the 
root crops. The number of cattle (chiefly of the Devonshire 
breed) is large, and many sheep are kept. Market-gardening is 
largely carried on in the neighbourhood of Penzance, w-here the 
climate is specially suitable for the growth of early potatoes, 
broccoli and asparagus, early fruit and flowers for the markets of 
the great cities, the Scilly Isles sharing in the industry, especially 
as regards flowers. In the valleys the soil is frequently rich and 
deep; there are good arable and pasture farms, and the natural 
oak-wood has been preserved and increased by plantation. 

Mining. — The wealth of Cornwall, however, lies not so much 
in the soil, as underground and in the surrounding seas. Hence 
the favourite Cornish toast, ^‘fish, tin and copper.” The tin of 
Cornwall has been known and worked from the Bronze Age. By 
ancient charters the ‘‘tinners” were exempt from all jurisdiction 
(save in cases affecting land, life and limb) other than that of the 
Stannary Courts, and peculiar laws were enacted in the Stannary 
parliaments (^ee Stannaries). A tax on the tin, after smelting, 
was paid to the earls and dukes of Cornwall. The smelted blocks 
had to be coined, that is, stamped with the duchy seal, before they 
could be sold. In 183S the dues on coinage were abolished, and 
a compensation awarded to the duchy instead of them. Cornish 
miners have often directed successful developments of mining in 
many parts of the world, and much emigration took place in the 
middle of the last century. The industry has suffered from periods 
of depression, as before the accession of Queen Elizabeth, who 
introduced miners from Germany to resuscitate it; and in modern 
times the shallow workings, from which tin could be easily 
“streamed,” have become practically exhausted. The deeper work- 
ings of recent years are more costly and foreign competition is 
greater. There was a slight revival during the World War period 
but in post-war years mining almoat ceased. A rise in the price 
of tin 1926-28 caused renewed activity especially in the Redruth- 
Camborne district. The more important mines are at Cam Brea, 
Illogan and near St. Just in the extreme west, with others near 
Callington in the south-east. The largest tin-mine is that of 
Dolcoath near Camborne. Copper is extracted at St. Just and 
at Cam Brea. No mine seems to have been worked exclusively 
j for copper before 1770. In 1718 John Coster gave a great 
I impulse by draining the deeper mines, and introduced an improved 
method of dressing ore. In 1851 the mines of Devon and Corn- 
wall were estimated to furnish one-third of the copper raised in 
Europe. Iron (brown haematite) has been worked near Lost- 
wilhiel and elsewhere. The St. Austell district produces china clay 
and since its extended use for paper filling, and the textile trade, 
it has become a very important commodity, Cornwall exporting 
755 P 07 tons in 1926. Much is exported to the United States. 
Granite is largely quarried in various districts, as at Luxulinn 
(between St. Austell and Lostwithiel), and in the neighbourhood 
of Penryn. Fine slate is quarried and largely exported, as from 
the Delabole quarries near TintageL These slates were in great 
repute in the i6th century and earlier. Serpentine is quarried in 
the Lizard district. Pitchblende also occurs, and is mined for the 
extraction of radium. 

Fisheries. — ^The fisheries of Cornwall and Devon are the most 
important on the south-west coasts. The pilchard is in great 
measure confined to Cornwall and the neighbourhood of the 
Scilly Isles. In summer and autumn they are caught by drift 
nets, while later in the year they are taken off the northern coast 
by seine nets. The principal fishing stations are on Mount’s- Bay 
and at St. Ives, but boats are employed all along the coast. The 
pilchards are cured and packed locally, an old standing export 
being to Naples and other Italian ports. But the rise in the 
Italian standard of living now reacts on the market. The chief 
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catches are mackerel and herring, together with sole, plaice and 
whiting. 

Population and Administration. — ^The area of the county 
is 868,167 acres, with a population in 1931 of 317,951. In 1S61 
the population was 369,390, and had shown an increase up to that 
census. The chief municipal boroughs are Bodmin (5,526), Fal- 
mouth (13492), Penzance (11,342), St. Ives (6,687), and the 
city of Truro (11,074), old mining urban district of Red- 
ruth has 9,90,:^ inhabitants. Cornw’all is divided into 17 petty ses- 
sional dhdsions. The boroughs of Bodmin, Falmouth, Helston, 
Launceston, Liskeard, Penryn, Penzance, St. Ives and Truro have 
separate commissions of the peace and Penzance has a separate 
court of quarter sessions. The Sciliy Isles are administered by a 
separate council and form one of the petty sessional divisions. 
The county boundary was doubtless roughly determined in Aethel- 
stan’s day. In 1386 disputes arose and a commission was ap- 
pointed to determine the Cornish border between North Tamerton 
and Homacot. Traces of jurisdictional differentiation anterior to 
Domesday survive in the names of at least five of the hundreds. 
At the time of the Inquisitio Geldi they were as follows : — Straton, 
Fawiton, Panton, Tibeste, Wineton, Conarditon and Rileston. The 
shire court w^as held at Launceston except from about 1260 to 
1386, when it was held at Lostwithiel. In 1716 the summer assize 
was transferred to Bodmin. Since 1836 both assizes have been 
held at Bodmin. Cornwall had its own bishops from the middle 
of the 9th century until 1018. In 1049 see of the united 
dioceses of Devon and Cornwall was fixed at Exeter. Cornwall 
was formed into an archdeaconry soon after, and, as such, con- 
tinued until 1S76, when it was re-constituted a diocese with its 
see at Truro. The parishes of St. Giles-on-the-Heath, North 
Petherwin and Werrington, w^holly in Devon, and Boyton, partly 
in Devon and partly in Cornwall, which were portions of the 
ancient archdeaconry, and also the parishes of Broadwoodwidger 
and Virginstowe, both in Devon, which had been added to it in 
1 87 5, thus came to be included in the Truro diocese. The county 
has 239 parishes of which 5 are in the Sciliy Isles. Two members 
for the county were summoned by Edward I, to' the parliament 
of 1295, and two continued to be the number of county members 
until 1832, Six boroughs were granted the like privilege by the 
same sovereign. To strengthen and augment the power of the 
crowm as against the Commons, between 1547 and 1584, fifteen 
additional towns and villages received the franchise, with the 
result that, between the latter date and 1821, Cornwall sent no 
less than forty-four members to parliament, and became notorious 
for the number of its rotten boroughs. The allocation of members 
proportionately to the population continued irregular until 1885. 
The present parliamentary divisions are five, Bodmin, Camborne, 
Northern, Penryn and Falmouth, and St. Ives. 

Commtinications.--The principal ports are Falmouth and 
Penzance. The G.W R. main line passes through the county and 
terminates at Penzance. Fowey, Penryn and Falmouth, and 
Helston on the south, Newquay and St. Ives in the north are 
served by branch lines. The north-eastern parts of the county, 
Launceston, Bude, Bodmin, Wadebridge and Padstow are served 
by the S.R. Motorbus traffic has greatly improved communica- 
tions in the rural areas. Many of the small seaside towns have 
become favourite holiday resorts, such as Bude, Newquay and 
St. Ives. 
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CORNWALL, the capital ol the united counties of Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry, Ontario, Canada, 67m south-west of Mon- 
treal, on the left bank of the St. Lawrence river. Pop. ('i9.?o) 
11,126. It is an important station on the Canadian National, 
Canariian Pacific, and New York Central railways, and is a port 
of call for all steamers between Montreal and Lake Ontario ports. 
The surplus from the Cornwall canal furnishes excellent water 
privileges for its factories, which include cotton and woollen mills 
and grist and saw mills. 

CORNWALLIS, CHARLES CORNWALLIS, 1ST ISIar- 
QXJESS (1738— 1S05), eldest sou of Charles, ist Earl Cornwallis 
(1700-62), was born on Dec. 31, 1738, and educated at Eton and 
Clare college, Cambridge. He entered the army, and served in 
Germany in 1761. Succeeding to the earldom in 1762, in 1765 he 
was made aide-de-camp to the king and gcnLlcnian of the bed- 
chamber, and in 1770 was appointed governor of the Tower. He 
served as major-general in the American War of Independence, 
and in 1780 commanded the British forces in South Carolina; in 
1781 he defeated Greene at Guildford Court Plouse, and raided 
Virginia, but was besieged at Yorktown by the French and Ameri- 
can armies, and was forced to capitulate on Oct. 19, 1781. With 
him fell the English cause in the United States. Appointed gov- 
ernor-general of India and commandcr-in-chief of Bengal in 17S6, 
he was interrupted in his administrative reforms by the quarrel 
with Tippoo Sahib. After capturing Bangalore (179^'^ ^tncl laying 
siege to Seringapatam, he concluded a treaty which stripped Tip- 
poo Sahib of half his realm. The settlement of the land revenue 
under his administration is frequently called the Cornwallis code. 
Cornwallis returned to England in 1793, received a marquessa.te, 
and was made master-general of the ordnance. As viceroy of Ire- 
land (June, 1798-1801) he gained the goodwill of lioth Roman 
Catholics and Orangemen, and a few weeks after a general am- 
nesty had been proclaimed (July 17, 1798) the French army un- 
der Humbert was forced to surrender. In 1S02 Cornwallis was ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary to negotiate the treaty of Amiens. In 
1805 he was again sent to India as governor-general, to replace 
Lord Wellesley, whose policy was too advanced for the directors 
of the East India Company, but he died on Oct. $, 1805, on bis 
way up country to assume command of the troops. He was suc- 
ceeded as 2nd marquess by his only son, Charles (r774-E823). 
On his death the marquessalc became extinct, but the title Earl 
Cornwallis passed to his uncle, James (1743-182.1.), bishop of 
Lichfield. In 1852, on the death of his son and successor, James, 
the sth earl, the (Cornwallis titles became extinct. 

See W- S. Seton-Karr, The Marquess Cornwallis, “Rulers of India'* 
series (1890). 

CORNWALLIS, SIR WILLIAM (1744-1 3ry), British 
admiral, was the brother of the ist Marquess Cornwallis, gover- 
nor-general of India. He was born on Feb. 20, 1744, entered the 
navy as a boy of ii, and had reached post-rank when he was 
22, In 1779 he commanded the *Xion’^ in the fleet of Admiral 
Byron. The ‘Xion” was very roughly handled in the battle off 
Grenada on July 6, 1779, to make her way alone to 

Jamaica. In March 1780 he fought an action in company with 
two other vessels against a much superior French force off Monti 
Cristi, and had another encounter with them near Bermuda in 
June. The force he engaged was the fleet carrying the troops of 
Rochambeau to North America, and was too strong for his 
squadron of two small liners, two 50-gun ships and a frigate. After 
taking part in the second relief of Gibraltar, he returned to North 
America, and served with Hood in the actions at the Basse Terre 
of St. Kitts, and with Rodney in the battle of Dominica on 
April 12, 1782. Some very rough verses which be wrote on the 
action have been printed in Leyland’s Brest-Papers, pubKshed for 
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the Navy Record Society, and show that he thought very ill 
of Rodney’s conduct of the battle. Cornwallis’s papers on this 
and other actions arc valuable in the history of the British navy. 
In 17SS he went to the East Indies as commodore, and had some 
share in the war with Tippoo Sahib, and helped to reduce Pondi- 
cherry. His promotion to rear-admiral dates from Feb. i, 1793, 
and on July 4, i794j he became vice-admiral. 

In the Revolutionary War his services were in the Channel. 
The most signal of them was performed on June 16, 1793, when 
he carried out what was always spoken of with respect as “the 
retreat of Cornwallis.” He was cruising near Brest with four 
sail of the line and two frigates, when he was sighted by a French 
fleet of 3 2 sail of the line, and many large frigates commanded by 
\^illaret Joyeuse. The odds being very groat he was compelled to 
make off. But two of his ships were heavy sailers and fell behind. 
Fie was consequently overtaken, and attacked on both sides. The 
rearmost ship, the “Liars” (74), suffered severely in her rigging 
and was in danger of being surrounded by the French. Corn- 
wallis turned to support her, and the enemy, impressed by a con- 
viction that he must be relying on help within easy reach, gave up 
the pursuit. In 1796 he incurred a court-martial, but was prac- 
tically acquitted The substance of the case was that he demurred 
on the ground of health at being called upon to go to the West 
Indies, in a small frigate, and without “comfort.” He became full 
admiral in 3799, and held the Channel command for a short in- 
terval in iSor and from 1S03 to 1806, but saw no further service. 
He was made a G.C.B. in 1815, and died qn July 5, 1819. 

See G. Cornwallis-Wcst, 7'he Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis 
(1927^. 

CORO5 a small city and the capital of the Slate of Falcon, 
Venezuela, 7m. W. of La Vela de Coro (its port on the Caribbean 
coast), with which it is connected by rail, and 199m. V/.N.W. of 
Caracas. Pop. (1926), 12,354. Coro stands on a sandy plain 
between the Caribbean and the Gulf of Venezuela, and near the 
isthmus connecting the peninsula of Paraguana with the mainland. 
Its elevation above sca-levci is only losft., and its climate is hot 
but not unhealthy. It is the commercial centre for an extensive 
district on the cast side of Lake Llaracaibo and the Gulf of 
Venezuela, which exports large quantities of goat-skins, an excel- 
lent (lualily of tobacco, and some coffee, cacao, castor beans, 
timber and dye-woods. American and British oil companies have 
taken up oil-land concessions throughout this coastal region and 
are exploring for petroleum both west and east of Coro. There 
are salt deposits and coal mines worked by the government in 
the vicinity. It was founded in 1527 by Juan de Arapues, who 
gave to it the name of Santa Ana de Coriana (afterwards cor- 
rupted to Saj\ta Ana de Coro) in. honour of the day and of the 
tribe of Indians inhabiting this locality. It was also called 
Venezuela (little Venice) because of an Indian village on the 
gulf coast built on piles over the shallow water; this name was 
afterwards bestowed upon the province of which Coro was the 
capital. Coro was also made the chief factory of the Welsers, the 
Gcnnan toking house to which Charles V. mortgaged this part 
of his col?ynial possessions, and it was the starting-point for 
many exploring and colonizing expeditions into the interior. It 
was made a bishopric in 1536, and for a lime Coro was one of 
the three most important towns on the northern, coast. The seat 
of government was removed to Caracas in 1578 and the bishopric 
five years later. Coro is celebrated in Venezuelan history as the 
scene of Miranda’s first attempt to free his country from Spanish 
rule. 

COROLLARY, a proposition, geometric or not, incidentally 
proved in the demonstration of another proposition, and therefore 
following from it without further proof. Hence the significance 
of the word, from late Latin corollarium, a gift, money paid 
for a corollay a garland. Euclid gave no corollaries, the mod- 
ern examples having been added by commentators on, or editors 
of, the Elements. 

COROMANDEL COAST, a name formerly applied offi- 
cially to the eastern seaboard of India approximately between 
Cape Calimere, in 10® 17^ N., 79 *^ $ 6 ' E., and the mouths of the 
Kistna river. The shore, which is low, is without a single good 
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natural harbour, and is at ail times beaten by a heavy sea. The 
north-east monsoon, which lasts from October till Aprik is vio- 
lent for the first months. From April till October hot southerly 
winds blow by day ; at night the heat is tempered by sea-breezes. 
The principal places frequented by shipping are Pulicat, Madras, 
Sadras, Pondicherry, Cuddalore, Tranquebar, Nagore and Nega- 
patam. The name Coromandel is said to be derived from Chola- 
mandal, the mandal or region of the ancient dynasty of the Chola. 

CORONA, a city of Riverside county, California, U.S.A., 
45m. E.S.E. of Los Angeles, on Temescal creek, and served by the 
Santa Fe Railway. The population was 7,018 in 1930. There are 
mineral springs and quarries (cement, lime, clay and porphyry) in 
the vicinity. Natural gas is used. The city ships oranges, lemons 
and other fruits, beets and alfalfa, and manufactures lemon prod- 
ucts, boxes, sewer pipe, terra-cotta, pressed brick and chemicals. 

CORONA. During the period of totality of an eclipse of the 
sun there is seen surrounding it a halo, pearly- white in colour, 
of irregular shape, but roughly circular in form, about twice the 
size of the sun, with faint streamers extending several diameters 
from the limb of the sun. This is termed the Solar Corona. It 
was long uncertain whether the corona belonged to the sun or 
to the moon, or if it arose in the earth’s atmosphere. It cannot 
originate in the atmosphere since it presents the same appearance 
when seen from widely separated positions on the earth’s surface, 
and photographs show that the dark moon moves across the back- 
ground formed by the corona, so that it cannot belong to the 
moon. It will be obvious that many of the phenomena that will 
now be described are inconsistent with any but a solar origin. 

Phenomena. — ^The plate gives a good idea of typical coronae. 
There is an approximately circular, and not very large, bright 
inner corona around which are more or less extensive streamers 
proceeding in a roughly radial direction mainly from the neigh- 
bourhood of the solar equator; and there are curved rays (the 
“p>olar brushes”; proceeding from the north and south poles of 
the sun. The forms observed can be classified into two main types 
occurring alternately, at regular intervals, with intermediate forms 
between. At times of minimum sun-spot activity the polar 
brushes are short, and the equatorial streamers long; at times 
of maximum sun-spot activity the polar rays are longer, the 
equatorial streamers shorter and the corona is more circular in 
form. Near prominences the corona is brighter and shows an 
arched structure. It is uncertain how long the different forms 
endure, since observations are possible only during a total eclipse; 
thus there was a sun-spot maximum in Aug. 1917, but the corona 
of June 1918 was not a typical maximum type. In general after 
a maximum the streamers draw away from the poles and the 
longest rays are found in the sun-spot zones, making the corona 
rectangular in appearance. The extent of the corona varies 
greatly. Streamers have been followed out to the enormous dis- 
tance of twelve solar diameters, i.e., over 1 0,000,000m. from the 
surface of the sun, but commonly three or four diameters is its 
extent. 

Coronae near sun-spot maximum are found to differ more than 
those occurring near a sun-spot minimum. It is definitely estab- 
lished that changes occur and that the broad features may be 
correlated with sun-spot activity. It remains at present undecided 
whether any changes occur during the short periods of lime for 
which the corona can be observed at any one eclipse. Certainly 
no changes have been found during the time of totality at any 
one station, which is necessarily less than about seven and a half 
minutes. The interval of time between totality at different points 
of the earth’s surface lying within the zone of totality may, how- 
ever, be several hours, and it is of interest to compare observa- 
tions of the corona made at widely separated stations. The evi- 
dence is on the whole in favour of changes taking place. In 1905 
plates taken in Egypt and in Spain with an interval of 7omin. 
showed no movement, but in 1918 stations 26min. apart showed 
changes in the coronal arches, indicating that they were receding 
from the sun with a velocity of about i6km. per sec., and Prof, 
Horn d’Arturo, comparing photographs of the corona of Jan. 14, 
1926, taken in East Africa and in Sumatra, with an interval of 
i5omin., finds considerable changes and velocities of recession of 
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the coronal material of the order of ikm. per sec. Of course, I 
rapid motions along the lines of the streamers might exist and > 
escape detection. 

The Radiation from the Corona.—The greater part of the 
light from the corona shows a continuous spectrum; a number 
of bright emission lines are present, and also the Fraunhofer 
spectrum (the ordinary solar spectrum The spectrum of the 
inner corona (from 8 to lomin. of arc from the limb of the sun, 
the diameter of which is about 3omin.) is mainly continuous and 
the bright lines are strongest here; farther out, in the middle and 
outer corona, the Fraunhofer lines are visible. It is important to 
^ow if, and how, the radiation from the corona is polarized. It 
is found that the bright-line spectrum is unpolarized, but the 
continuous radiation shows strong radial polarization. The polar- 
ization rises rather rapidly to a maximum of about in the 
visible region of the spectrum, at 5 or 6min. from the limb, and 
thereafter decreases more slowly. Unfortunately little or nothing 
is known about the way in which the polarization varies over 
the spectrum. H. F. Newall found that there came from the veil 
of illuminated sky between the observ^’er and the corona as much 
polarized light as from the corona itself at 3—4^ from its centre. 

Distributio?i of Intensity. The older measurements are 
quite inconsistent. More recent measurements agree more or less 
with the law found by Bergstrand in 1914. He found that the in- 
tensities near the solar equator differ greatly from those near the 
poles at the same distance from the centre of the sun. The equa- 
torial rays are three times as intense as the polar rays. He sug- 
gested that we regard the corona as the superposition of an interior 
corona existing only in the equatorial zone, and a general outer 
corona. In both the intensity decreases as the inverse square of 
the distance from the edge of the sun, but the intensity of the 
equatorial corona is double that of the outer corona. However, 
on account of the complex detailed structure of the corona, any 
attempt to derive a law of intensity distribution of the kind just 
examined, which ignores variation round the sun and treats the 
corona as if it were a disc whose brightness varies only along 
a radius, is foredoomed to failure if regarded as anything but 
a rough approximation. 

The Toial JR.Gdi(itio?i f^om the CoTOfid. In view of the great un- 
certainty of the older measurements and the paucity of modem 
ones, caution must be used in giving any figures for the total 
radiation, but it seems fairly clear that the total energy radiated 
IS from about a quarter to a half that received by us from the 
full moon, and that it is not constant but varies from one eclipse 
to another, ^e measures indicating, for example, that it was 
40% greater in 1926 than in 1925, 

The Continuous Spectrum of the Corona.— The eclipse of 
1922 showed that the Fraunhofer spectrum of the corona does 
not come from terrestrial scattering of direct sunlight, since no 
trace of it was found beyond the limits of the coronal spectrum on 
me plates. It is found that the continuous spectrum and the 
Fraunhofer lines are strong, and the coronal green emission lines 
are weak, near a time of sun-spot minimum and this, on the whole 
indicated that the coronal radiation is richer in red and infra-red 
rays than is direct sunlight, but the amount of the difference is 
small and uncertmn. There seems to be no appreciable radiation 
ir^ the corona in the infra-red region beyond about 55,000 AU 
The Bright-line Spectrum of the Corona.— A number of 
bright Hnes are found in the spectrum of the corona, which are 
definitely not due to the higher regions of the chromosphere. None 
of them IS very bright, and the older measures are very inac- 
curate. 'ne table gives a summary of the most accurate meas- 
ures avadable of lines definitely believed to belong to the 
corona. None of them is identified with any known line in the 
spetrum of an element observed in the laboratory, and when 
they were first discovered the name ‘^Coronium’^ was pro- 
posed for the hjyothetical element to which they were supposed 

behaviour, however, seems hard to 
rMoncile with fee idea that they have a common origin. Thus 
^ structure of the monochromatic images of the inner corona 
obtmned by use of a prismatic camera indicates that the lines 
can be grouped m pairs, such as 3454 and 3643 and 3601 and 4086 


The Bright Line Spectrum of the Corona 


Wave-lengths in 
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3387-06 

20 

43TT 

2 

3454*13 

5 
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A 

3600-97 

9 

4567 

6 

3642-87 

3 

4586 

4 

3S00-77 

4 
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2 

3986-88 

10 

5302-80 

20 

4086-0 

8 

5536 

2 

4231*4 

10 

6374-8 

5 


Of these lines 4231 and 4586 are near strong lines due to ionized 
iron, and 5536 is near a strong iron line and near a strong line due 
to ionized strontium. These lines are, however, possibly coronal in 
origin. Three lines in the far ultra-violet (31O4, 3170 and 3237) 
have been observed by Deslandres once only, and are probably of 
chromospheric origin due to Till. A few other very doubtful lines 
arc 3461, 4241, 4245, 4398, 4533 and 4567. See C. R. Davidson and 
F. J. M. Stratton, Mem. Roy. Ast. Soc., 64, 142 (1927). 


The distribution of intensity of the lines across the corona 
groups these same pairs together, and also 338S and 3987; the line 
5303 appears to belong to the 3601 group and 6374 resembles 
3388 and 3 98 7 but not very closely. 

A remarkable relation between the wave-lengths of certain 
coronal lines discovered in 1911 by J. W. Nicholson (resembling 
the relation between nebular lines also discovered by him), and 
accounted for in terms of a dynamical theory of a hypothetical 
atom, seems not to have stood the test of lime. He found that 
most of the lines then classed as coronal lines could be fitted to a 
formula of the typeX =a(n+/x)^ where n is an integer. Increas- 
ing accuracy of measurement has not improved the fit of this 
formula, moreover some of the lines used by him are of very 
doubtful coronal origin or even existence, and some have been 
identified as chromospheric lines due to ionized iron or titanium. 

Rotation of the Corona. — It is generally assumed that the 
corona close to the sun rotates with it, but there is no definite evi- 
dence of any motions in it that could be interpreted as rotational. 
We do not know independently the wave-lengths of any of the 
coronal lines, so we cannot say from the observed wave-lengths 
if there is any displacement that could be interpreted as due 
to motion toward or away from the observer in the line of sight. 
Attempts have been made to discover rotational effects by com- 
paring the wave-lengths of a coronal line at two ends of a solar 
diameter. They have been unsuccessful on account of the great 
weakness of the lines at any appreciable distance from the sun’s 
amp. It has been observed, though confirmation of this is 
desirable, that the Fraunhofer lines in the coronal spectrum are 
slightly displaced. This might indicate rotational movenieiit but 
might, on the other hand, be due to the reflection of sunlight from 
particles moving radially from the surface of the sun as sue- 
gested by H. N. Russell. 

Theories of the Corona.— The presence of the Fraunhofer 
lines m the spectrum of the corona suggests strongly that there 
IS an atmosphere of dust particles or a gaseous envelope scattering 
r radiafaon, as does also the polarization of the coronal 

hght. The density of the coronal material must be very low since 
tlwre IS no appreciable refraction produced by it, nor do comets 
which sometimes almost graze the solar surface, suffer any de- 
tectable perturbahons in passing through the corona. One of the 
oldest theones of the corona is that it consists of a swarm of 
meteoric particles revolving round the sun. This theory has the 
disadvantage of explaimhg none of the observations, and was 
probably only put forward because this was the only known means, 
at the time, of maintaining any kind of atmosphere against the 
force of gravitahon. Various so-called mechanical theories have 
been put forward from time to time, based on the original one of 
Sctaeberle. According to these the corona is due to light emitted 
and reflected from streams of matter, which are ejected from the 
sun by forces acting along lines roughly normal to the solar sur- 
face and local^d chiefly in sun-spot zones (to account for the 
correlation with sun-spot activity). The main difficulty in these 
theones has been that of providing a suitable expelling agency; 
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CORONAE AT VARIOUS STAGES OF SUN-SPOT ACTIVITY 


1. Corona, May 18, 1901, near time of minimum sun-spot activity. Char- 

acteristic sun-spot minimum with short polar brushes and long equa- 
torial streamers 

2. Corona, August 30, 1905, near time of maximum sun-spot activity. 

The circular corona characteristic of a sun-spot-maximum period and 
the long equatorial streamers which give it its typical form are here 
visible 


3. Corona, January 22, 1898. intermediate type of corona, sun-spot max- 

imum occurring in 1894, minimum in 1901 

4. Solar corona, Alhambra, Spain, August 31, 1905. Photograph taken 

with 40-foot telescope; exposure time 25 seconds 

NOTE: THE RANGE OP BRIGHTNESS IN THE CORONA IS SO GREAT THAT ANY ONE 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN SHOW DETAIL EITHER OF THE INNER OR OUTER CORONA ONLY FIGS. 1, 
2 AND 3 ARE FROM COMPOSITE DRAWINGS MADE FROM ORIGINAL NEGATIVES, WITH CON. 
TRAST REDUCED 
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loreover the explanation of the continuous spectrum is not 
hereby completed, and the problem of the bright line spectrum is 
2ft quite unsolved. 

Probably the view to take at the present time is something like 
his. We have a satisfactory theory of the chromosphere, whereby 
t turns out to be a gaseous atmosphere consisting largely of elec- 
rons and ionized atoms supported by radiation pressure (the 
;ompetent force lacking in older theories). At the top of the 
:hromosphere the density is very low, pressure is of the order of 
[0-12 atmospheres, and since we can scarcely suppose the density 
,0 increase outwards from the sun, there is no difihculty in fitting 
3n to it a tenuous coronal envelope. The mechanism of the radia- 
.ion pressure supporting the atoms is that of line absorption, which 
is very different from that of pressure on small particles. In par- 
ticular it is selective in its action. Only those atoms are capable 
of existing in such an atmosphere that arc ionized to the appro- 
priate degree under the existing conditions of temperature and 
pressure, so that they can absorb the requisite amount of radia- 
tion from the supply provided, which last is determined by the 
surface temperature of the sun. This is quite welcome, however, 
for since we have to account for the coronal lines we must sup- 
pose them due to some atoms, and since there are not many of 
them only a few atoms should be concerned in their production. 
The coronal region must consist of gases in a rather higher degree 
of ionization than in the chromosphere, since the pressure is so 
much lower, and though there may not be possible a static equi- 
librium for such an atmosphere, yet, owing to recombination of 
ions (allowing suitably powerful absorption to occur from time 
to time) there may he a dynamical equilibrium. We do not re- 
quire to suppose the corona quiescent. If we regard coronal ma- 
terial as shot up from below, owing to excessive radiation pres- 
sure, we have a good reason for the observed connection be- 
tween coronal arches and streamers and prominences, since, near 
prominences and sun-spots, locally superheated regions of the 
solar surface are found to occur; moreover the connection with 
sun-spot activity is no longer mysterious. There will be present 
a considerable proportion of free electrons; these can scatter 
light and, it turns out,, would do so in the right kind of way, so 
far as observation is possible; and the scattering by atoms present 
is not inconsistent with observation. 

Finally with regard to the origin of the coronal lines, it seems 
most likely that they are to be explained in the same way as the 
nebular lines, as due to known atoms in circumstances which 
cannot so far be imitated in the laboratory; so that transitions 
can occur sufficiently often under the conditions of low density 
(/.e., long undisturbed life of the individual atoms) and appro- 
priate stimulation, so as to produce “forbidden” lines of appre- 
ciable intensity and to suppress the ordinary lines. The atoms 
involved would presumably be those capable of existing (possibly 
at a lower stage of ionization) in the high chromosphere, and in- 
deed doubly ionized calcium has been suggested as the source of 
these lines, with some plausibility, but so far it is not more than a 
suggestion ; ionized titanium seems also very likely to be involved. 

Biblioguapuv. — S. A. Mitchell, Eclipses of the Sun (New York, 
1Q23); I^\ J. M. Stratton, Astronomical Physics (1924); Ebcrhard, 
Kohlschutfcr and Ludendorf, Mandhuch dcr Asiropkysik, vol. iv.; 
Memoirs and Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London; The Astro physical Journal (Chicago University Press) ; Lick 
Observatory Bulletin (1918). (J. A. Ca.) 

CORONA, in architecture the central division of a classic 
cornice, usually consisting of a projecting block, with its under 
side approximately flat, and its outer face vertical, and forming 
a simple, continuous band along the length of the cornice. {See 
Ordek.) 

CORONACH, the lamentation or dirge for the dead which 
accompanied funerals in the Highlands of Scotland and in Ire- 
land. (A Gaelic word, from comh, with, and rafiach, wailing.) 
The more usual term in Ireland is “keen,” or “keening.” 

CORONADO, FRANCISCO VASQUEZ DE (c. 1500- 
^S 54 )> Spanish explorer of the American southwest, accompanied 
Antonio de Mendoza to New Spain in 1535, and became a lead- 
ing grandee. In 1 538 he was chosen a regidor^ or member of the 
town council, of Mexico City, and in 1539 was appointed gov- 
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ernor of the province of New Galicia. In the same year Melchior 
Diaz reaffirmed the fabulous report of Fray Marcos de Niza con- 
cerning the “seven cities of Cibola” (now identified almost cer- 
tainly with the Zuni pueblos of New Mexico), and in February 
of 1540 Coronado left Compostela, at the head of an expedition 
of 250 horsemen, 70 Spanish footmen, and several hundred 
friendly Indians with baggage animals and herds of cattle, for 
their exploration and conquest. Coronado with a part of his 
force captured the “seven cities” in July. The fabled wealth, 
however, was not there, and he moved westward, to the Rio 
Grande, where in the autumn (1540) he was joined by the rest 
of his force. Exploring parties visited Tusayan (the Hopi or 
Moqui country of northeastern Arizona), the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, and the Rio Grande (Tuguez). Having wintered 
here, the expedition, reinspirited by stories of an Eldorado called 
“Quivira” far to the northeast, advanced onto the plains of Texas 
in April, 1541. Finding nothing but prairie and bison, most of 
them retraced their steps, but Coronado with about 30 horsemen 
penetrated to the central part of Kansas, explored the misnamed 
Eldorado — a village of Wichita tepees — ^and in October rejoined 
his forces on the Rio Grande. In the spring of 1542 he led a 
tattered remnant of his army home, to taste the bitter cup of 
incompetence and failure. He nevertheless continued in his ca- 
pacity of governor of New Galicia until 1 544, when his residencia 
was taken and he was convicted of “general neglect of duty . , . 
rank favoritism and numerous irregularities ” was fined and for 
a short time was actually imprisoned. He retired to Mexico City 
where he still held the post of regidor^ and rose to petty prom- 
inence in the municipal routine. In 1549 he received a small 
encomienda (a grant of land and the Indians residing on it) in 
recognition of “meritorious services in discovery and conquest,” 
but his health began to give way, and sometime about the first 
of November, 1554, he died. Though Coronado is one of the least 
of the conquistadors, his march looms up as one of the feats of 
the Spanish conquest in America, both on its own merits and by 
its consequences a tribute to the genius of Antonio de Mendoza. 
In connection with it, Hernando de Alarcon in 1 540 ascended the 
Gulf of California to its head, and the Colorado river for a long 
distance above its mouth. 

See G. P. Winship, “The Coronado Expedition” in the 14th Report 
of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology (1S96). (W. B. P.) 

CORONATION, a solemnity whereby sovereigns are in- 
augurated in office. In pre-Christian times in Europe the king or 
ruler, upon his election, was raised on a shield, and, standing upon 
it, was borne on the shoulders of certain of the chief men of the 
tribe, or nation, round the assembled people. This was called the 
gy ratio f and it was usually performed three times. At its con- 
clusion a spear was placed in the king's hand, and the diadem, a 
richly wrought band of silk or linen, which must not be confused 
with the crown {sec Crown and Coronet), was bound around 
his forehead. When Europe became Christian, a religious service 
of benediction was added to the older form, which, however, was 
not abandoned. Derived from the Teutons, the Franks continued 
the gyratio, and Clovis, Sigebert, Pippin and others were thus 
elevated to the royal estate. From a combination of the old 
custom with the religious service the later ceremonies were de- 
veloped. In the procession of the English king from the Tower 
to Westminster (first abandoned at the coronation of James II.), 
in the subsequent elevation of the king into what was known as 
the marble chair in Westminster Hall, and in the showing of the 
king of France to the people, as also in the universal practice of 
delivering a sceptre to the new ruler, traces, it is thought, may be 
detected of the original function. 

• The added religious service was naturally derived from the 
Bible, where mention is frequently made, in the Old Testament, 
of the anointing and crowning of kings. The anointing of the king 
soon came to be regarded as the most important, if not essential, 
feature of the service. By virtue of the unction which he re- 
ceived, the sovereign was regarded, in the middle ages, as a mixta 
persona, in part a priest and in part a layman. It was a strange 
theory, and Lyndwode, the great English canonist, is cautious a? 
1 to it, and was content to say that it was the opinion of some 
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people. It gained wide acceptance, and the anointed sovereign 
was generally regarded as, in some degree, possessed of the 
priestly character. By virtue of the unction he had received, the 
emperor was made a canon of St. John Lateran and of St. Peter 
at Rome, and also of the collegiate church of Aachen, w’hile the 
king of France was pretr.icr chanolne of the primatial church of 
Lyons, and held canonries at Embrun, Le JNIans, Montpellier, St. 
Pol-de-Lcon, Lodeve, and other cathedral churches in France. 
There are, moreover, trustworthy records that, on more than one 
occasion, a king of France, habited in a surplice and choir robes, 
took part with the clergy in the services of some of those church- 
es. hlartene quotes an order, which directs that at the imperial 
coronation at Rome, the pope ought to sing the mass, the emperor 
read the gospel, and the king of Sicily, or, if present, the king of 
France, the epistle. Nothing like this was known in England, and 
a theory, which has prevailed of late, that the English sovereign 
is, ill a personal sense, canon of St. David’s, is based on a mis- 
conception. The canonry in question was attached to St. Mary’s 
College at St. Davids before the Reformation, and, at the (hs- 
soiution of the college, became crown property; but the king of 
England is not, and never was personally, a canon of St. David’s, 
nor did he ever perform any quasi-clerical function. 

At first a single anointing on the head was the practice, but 
afterwrards other parts of the body, as the breast, arms, shoulders 
and hands received the unction. From a very early period in the 
West three kinds of oil have been blessed each year on Maundy 
Thursday, the oil of the catechumens, the oil of the sick, and the 
chrism. The last, of olive oil and balsam, is only used for the 
most sacred purposes, and the oil of the catechumens was that 
used for the unction of kings. In France, however, a legend 
gained credence that the Holy Dove had descended from heaven, 
bearing a vessel (afterwards called the Sainte Ampoule), contain- 
ing holy oil, and had placed it on the altar for the coronation of 
Clovis. A drop of oil from the Sainte Ampoule mixed with chrism 
was afterwards used for anointing the kings of France. Similarly 
the chrism was introduced into English coronations, for the first 
time probably at the coronation of Edward II. To rival the 
French story another miracle was related that the Virgin Mary 
had appeared to Thomas Becket, and had given him a vessel witi 
holy oil, which at some future period was to be used for the 
sacring of the English king. A full account of this miracle, and 
the subsequent finding of the vessel, is contained in a letter writ- 
ten in 1318 by Pope John XXII. to Edward II. The chrism was 
used in addition to the holy oil. The king was first anointed with 
the oil, and then signed on the head with the chrism. In all other 
countries the oil of the catechumens was alone used. In conse- 
quence of the use of chrism the kings of England and France were 
thought to be able to cure scrofula by the imposition ‘of their 
hands, and hence arose the practice in those countries of touching 
for the king’s evil, as it was called. In England the chrism dis- 
appeared at the Reformation, but touching for the evil was con- 
tinued till the accession of the house of Hanover in 1714. 

The oldest existing ritual for the coronation of a king is con- 
tained in w^hat is known as the Pontifical of Egbert, who was arch- 
bishop of York in the middle of the 8th century. The coronation 
service in it is entitled Missa pro rege in die benediciionis ejus, 
and the coronation ceremony is interpolated in the middle of the 
mass. After the Gospel the officiant recites some prayers of 
benediction and then pours oil from a horn on the king’s head, 
while the anthem *'Zadok the priest,” etc., is sung. After this the 
assembled bishops and nobles place a sceptre in the king’s hands, 
while a form of intercessory benediction is recited. Then the staff 
(baculus) is delivered to him, and finally a helmet (gedea) is set 
upon, his head, the whole assembly repeating thrice '‘May King N. • 
live for ever. Amen. Amen. Amen.’^ The enthronement follows, 
\^ith the kisses of homage and of fealty, and the mass, 'with 
^cial prayers, is concluded. 

Another service of Anglo-Saxon date bearing, but with no good 
reason, the name of Aelhelxed II., has also been preserved, and 
is of importance as it spread from England to the Continent, and 
was used for the coronations of the kings of France. It differs from 
the Egbert form as the coronation precedes the mass, while the 


use of a ring, and the definite allusion to a crown (coro 7 ta not 
galea) occur in it. Joined to it is the form for the coronation of 
a queen consort. It may have been used for the crowning of 
Harold and of William the Conqueror. 

A third English coronation form, of the 12th century, bears the 
name of Henry L, but also without good reason. The ceremonial 
is more fully developed, and the king is anointed on the head, 
breast, shoulders, and elbows. The royal mantle appears for the 
first time, as does the sceptre. The queen consort is to be crowned 
secundiwi ordineni Rofnamitny and the whole function precedes 
the mass. 

The fourth and most important of all English coronation 
services is that of the Liber Rcgalis, a manuscript still in the 
keeping of the dean of Westminster. It was introduced in 1307, 
and continued in use till the Reformation, and, in an English 
translation and with the Communion service substituted for the 
Latin mass, it was used for the coronation of James I. In it the 
English coronation ceremonies reached their fullest development. 
The following is a bare outline of its main features: — 

The ceremonies began the day before the coronation, the king 
being conducted in a procession from the Tower of London to 
Westminster. There he reposed for the night, and was instructed 
by the abbot as to the solemn obligations of the kingly office. 
Early next morning he went to Westminster Flail, and there, 
among other ceremonies, as ?'ex regmturus was elevated into a 
richly adorned scat on the king’s bench, called the IMarble Chair. 
Then a procession wi^b the regalia was marshalled and led into 
the abbey church, the king wearing a cap of estate on his head, 
and supported by the bishops of Bath and Durham. A platform 
with thrones, etc., having been previously prepared under the 
crossing, the king ascended il, and, all being in order, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury called for the Recognition, aflcr which tlie 
king, approaching the high altar, offered a pall to cover il , and a 
pound of gold. Then a sermon appropriate to the occasion 'was 
preached by one of the bishops, the oath wa.s atlininisftn-c'd by 
the archbishop, and the Vaii Creator and a lit any were sung. 
Then the king was anointed with oil on his hands, brea-st, l)t:t wet ri 
the shoulders, on the shoulders, on the elbows, and on the head; 
finally he was anointed with the chrism on his head. Thus blcvS.sed 
and anointed, the king was vested, fir.sl with a silk dalmatic, called 
the colohium sindonis, then a long tunic, reaching to the ankles 
and woven with great golden images before and behind, was put 
upon him. He then received the buskins, the santials, and spurs, 
then the sword and its girdle; after this the .stole, and finally the 
royal mantle, four-square in shape and woven throughout with 
golden eagles. Thus vested, the crown of St. Edward was set on 
his head, the ring placed on his wedding finger, the giove.s drawn 
over his hands, and the golden sceptre, in form of an orb and 
cross, delivered to him. Lastly, the golden rod with the dove at 
the top was placed in the king’s left hand. Thus consecrated, 
vested and crowned the king kissed the bisJiops who, assisted ])y 
the nobles, enthroned him, while the Te Dcim was sung. When a 
queen consort was also crowned, that ceremony immediately fol- 
lowed, and the mass with sijecial collect, epistle, gospel, and pref- 
ace was said, and during it both king and ciueon reci^ived the sac- 
rament in one kind. At the conclusion the king retired to a con- 
venient place, surrounded with curtains, where the great cham- 
berlain took off certain of the ro]>cs, and substituted others for 
them, and the archbishop, still wearing his mass vestments, siT 
other crowns on the heads of the king and queen, and with the.se 
they left the church. 

This service, in English, was used at the coronation of James 
I., Elizabeth having been crowned with the Latin service. Little 
change was made till 1685, when il was considerably altered for 
the coronation of James IL The Communion was nece.ssarily 
omitted in the case of a Roman Catholic, but other changes wtjre 
introduced quite needlessly by Archbishop Bancroft, and four 
years later the old order was still more seriously changed, with the 
result that the revisions of 1685 and r68g have grievously muti- 
lated the service by confusing the order of its different sections, 
while the meaning of the prayers has been completely changed 
for no apparent reason. Alterations since then have been verbal 
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rather than essential, but at each subsequent coronation some 
feature has disappeared, the proper preface having been aban- 
doned at the coronation of Edward VII. 

In connection with the English coronation a number of claims 
to do certain services have sprung up, and before each coronation 
a court of claims is constituted, which investigates and adjudi- 
cates on the claims that are made. The most striking of all these 
services is that of the challenge made by the king’s champion, a 
service in grand serjeantry attached to the manor of Scrivelsby 
for many centuries. Immediately following the service in the 
church a banquet was held in Westminster Hall, during the first 
course of which the champion entered the hall on horseback, 
armed cap-a-pie, with red, white, and blue feathers in his helmet. 
He was supported by the high constable on his right, and the earl 
marshal on his left, both of whom were also mounted. On his 
appearance in the hall a herald in front of him read the challenge, 
the words of which have not materially varied at any period, as 
follows: “If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall 
deny or gainsay our sovereign lord . . . , king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
(son and) next heir unto our sovereign lord the last king deceased, 
to be the right heir to the imperial crown of this realm of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or that he ought not to enjoy the same; here 
is his champion, who saith that he lieth, and is a false traitor, 
being ready in person to combat with him; and in this quarrel 
will adventure his life against him, on what day soever he shall 
be appointed.’’ The champion then threw down the gauntlet. The 
challenge w'as again made in the centre o'f the hall, and a third 
time before the high table, at which the king was seated. The 
king then drank to the champion out of a silver-gilt cup, with a 
cover, which he handed to him as his fee. The banquet was last 
held, and the challenge made, at the coronation of George IV. in 
t82i. The champion’s claim was admitted in 1902, but as there 
was no banquet the duty of bearing the standard of England was 
assigned to him. There is no record of the challenge ever having 
been accepted. 

The coronation form in France bore much resemblance, in its 
general features, to the English coronation, and was, it is believed, 
originally based on the English form. The unction was given, first 
on the top of the head in the form of a cross, on the breast, be- 
tween the shoulders, and at the bending and joints of both arms. 
Then, standing up, the king was vested in the dalmatic, tunic, and 
royal robe, all of purple velvet sprinkled with flcurs-de-lys of 
gold, and representing, it was said, the three orders of subdeacon, 
deacon, and priest. Then, kneeling again, he was anointed in the 
palms of the hands, after which the gloves, ring, and sceptre were 
delivered. Then the peers were summoned by name to come near 
and assist, and the archbishop of Reims, taking the crown of 
Charlemagne from the altar, set it on the king’s head. After 
which the enlhronemcnt and showing of the king to the people 
took place. All the unctions were made with the chrism, mixed 
with a drop of oil from the Sainte Ampoule. After the enthrone- 
ment mass was said, and at its conclusion the king communicated 
in both kinds. The third day after the coronation the king touched 
for the cvil 

On the “ii Frimaire, an 13,” Napoleon and Josephine were 
jointly crowned at Paris by the pope, Napoleon entered Notre- 
Dame wearing a crown, and before him were carried the imperial 
ornaments, to wit: coivronm de Vempereur, VSpee, la main de 

pisticCy le sceptre j le mantcau de Vempereur, son anneau, son 
collier, le globe impdrial, la couronne de Vimpiratrice, son man- 
teau, son anneanP Each of these was blessed, and delivered with 
a benediction to the emperor and empress, kneeling side by side, 
to receive them, both having previously received the unction on 
the head and on each hand. Napoleon placed the crown on his 
head himself. Mass with special prayers followed. 

In Spain the coronation ceremony never assumed the fullness 
or magnificence that might have been expected. It was usually 
performed at Toledo, or in the church of St. Jerome at Madrid, 
the king being anointed by the archbishop of Toledo. The royal 
ornaments were the sword, sceptre, crown of gold, and the apple 
of* gold, which the king himself assumed after the unction. In re- 
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cent years the unction and coronation have been disused. 

In Sweden the king was anointed and crowned at Uppsala by 
the archbishop. The ceremony is now performed in the Storkyrka, 
at Stockholm, where the archbishop of Uppsala anoints the king 
on the breast, temples, forehead, and palms of both hands. The 
crown is placed on the king’s head by the archbishop and the min- 
ister of justice jointly, whereupon the State marshal proclaims: 
“Now is crowned king of the Swedes, Goths and Wends, he and 
no other.” When there is a queen consort she is then anointed, 
crowned, and proclaimed in the same manner. 

In Norway, according to the law of 1S14, the coronation is 
performed in the cathedral at Trondhjem, when the Lutheran 
superintendent, or bishop, anoints the king. The crown is placed 
on the king’s head jointly by the bishop and the prime minister. 

In Russia the coronation, celebrated at Moscow, was full of 
religious significance. The tsar was anointed by the metropolitan, 
but placed the crown on his head himself. He received the sacra- 
ment among the clergy, the priestly theory of his office being rec- 
ognized. The coronation ceremony was also performed with much 
significant ritual in Austria and Hungary. In other countries, as 
Prussia, it was retained in a modified form; but in the remaining 
States such as Denmark, Belgium, Italy, etc., it has been aban- 
doned, or never introduced. 

Bibliograpiiv. — F. Sandford, Description of the Coronation of 
James U. and Queen Mary (16S7) ; N. Menin, The Form, Order, and 
Ceremonies of Coronations, trans. from the French (1727) ; Anon., A 
Complete Account of the Ceremonies observed in the Coronations of 
the Kings and Queens of England (1727) ; E. Martene, Do Antiqiiis 
Ecclesiae Riticus, t. iv. lib. v. (1736-38) ; Roxburgh Club, Liber 
Regalis (1870) ; L.' G. Wickham Legg, English Coro 7 tation Records 
(1901). (T. M. F.) 

CORONEIA, BATTLE OF, 394 b.c. This battle of the 
“Corinthian War” is of military interest as showing a further 
small development in the art of war since Cunaxa (g.u.). While 
the offensive by the coalition of Thebes, Athens, Argos and Corinth 
was being stemmed at Nemea the Spartan king, Agesilaus, 

was on his way back overland from Asia Minor to the defence of 
the homeland, having broken off his campaign against the Persian 
power on the urgent summons of the ephors. After passing safely 
through Thessaly and gathering reinforcements, he was faced at 
the gap of Coroneia, in Boeotia, by the main forces of the coali- 
tion. The usual parallel battle followed, the usual “drift” to the 
right occurred, and as usual each right wing overlapped and 
smashed the opposing left. Then, however, while the victorious 
Theban right pressed on to attaclc the Spartan camp, Agesilaus, 
improving on the novel device of Nemea, wheeled his victorious 
right inwards against the enemy centre. The Thebans succeeded 
in forming a new front to meet this menace and, after a fight which 
Xenophon describes as the hardest in his experience, forced their 
way through to join the rest of their army. Nevertheless, Agesi- 
laus had cut a fresh step in the steep ascent of warfare from brawn 
to brain. (See further Leuctra, Battle of.) 

CORONEL, BATTLE OF, This action was fought (Nov. 
r, 1914) between a British squadron under Rear Admiral Sir 
Christopher Cradock and a German squadron under Vice Admiral 
Graf von Spec. Actually it took place in a position 41m. to the 
west of Coronel in Chile. The result was a severe defeat of the 
British forces, the flagship “Good Hope” and the cruiser “Mon 
mouth” being sunk; while the two remaining ships escaped in th< 
dark. The German ships were comparatively little damaged. 

The causes which led up to the British defeat can be directh 
traced to a faulty appreciation by the Admiralty of the whol* 
situation of Cradock vis-d-vis von Spee. In consequence of thi 
Cradock had not been reinforced by a powerful modern cruise 
for which he had urgently applied, while the instructions sent hir 
were ambiguous, although their general tone was such that h 
could not have done otherwise than set out in search of an enem 
which proved to be superior in every respect to his fightir 
strength. It has been argued that, having found the enemy, 1 
should have avoided action, but he had specific orders “to be pr 
pared to meet them” and “to protect trade.” It has also bee 
argued that he would have been safe if he had not pressed < 
without the old battleship “Canopus” and that he had been spec 
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FROM CORBETT “HISTORY OF THE CHEAT WAR^** BY FBdfllSSION OF THE CONTROLLER OF H* M. STATIONERY OFFICt 

Feeling compelled by his orders to fight, despite inferiority in gun power, speed, and trained personnel, the British 

ADMIRAL CLOSED. ON SIGHTING THE ENEMY. AND BY 6:25 P.M. THE ACTION HAD BEGUN. TACTICAL ADVANTAGE LAY WITH THE GER. 
MANS. A HEAVY SEA RENDERED THE MAIN DECK GUNS OF THE ALMOST OBSOLETE BRITISH CRUISERS INEFFECTIVE, AND. SILHOUETTED 
AGAINST THE SETTING SUN, THEY PRESENTED EASY TARGETS FOR THE HEAVIER ARMAMENT OF THE GERMAN **GNE1SENAU*' AND 
“SCHARNHORST.” THE “GOOD HOPE” WAS BLOWN IN TWO AT 7:20 P.M., AND THE “MONMOUTH” WAS SUNK AT 800 YARDS’ RANGE AT 
8.55 P.M. NOT A MAN WAS SAVED, THE “OTRANTO” AND “GLASGOW” ESCAPED 


fically warned by tbe Admiralty that ‘Canopus' should accom- 
pany ‘Glasgow/ ‘Monmouth' and ‘Otranto'.” To these latter in- 
structions Admiral Cradock had, not unnaturally, replied that it 
was impossible to find and destroy the enemy’s fast squadron with 
a ^ip of such slow speed as the “Canopus” in company. More- 
over, the idea that this ship, because she was classed as a battle- 
ship, was something in the nature of an impregnable fortress, 
under whose shelter he could not come to any harm, was based on 
a complete fallacy as to her fighting efficiency. Her four old i2in. 
guns could have been out-ranged by the more modern Sin. guns 
of the German “Gneisenau” and “Scharnhorst.” Her armoured 
belt was no thicker than that of the “Good Hope,” while her crew 


was very largely untrained, whereas von Sjice'.s two principal 
ships were the crack gunnery ships of the German in the 
eastern waters. There can be very little doubt that had the 
“Canopus” been present in the battle she would have been sunk 
as surely as were the “Good Hope” and “Monmouth,” 

Events Leading Up to the Action. — On Oct 22 Admiral 
Cradock left Port Stanley in the Falkland islands by the route 
roimd the Horn. The “Canopus,” which had just arrived at the 
Falklands, was told to follow immediately and meet him on the 
other side of the Straits of Magellan. He had sent instructions 
for the armoured cruiser “Defence” to join him, hut these were 
cancelled by the Admiralty, who informed him that she was to 
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Ships engaged: 


Erttxsh 

Ship. 

Displace- 

ment. 

Com- 

pleted. 

Guns. 

Armour. 

Max. 

speed. 

Good Hope 

14,100 tons 

1902 

2 Q‘2in. 

6-in. belt, 

23-5kts. 

(Hag) 



i6 Oin. 

5-0-in. 
on turrets 


Monmoutli 

9,Soo tons 

1903 

14 6in. 

4-in. belt, 
6-in. 

on turrets 

23kts. 


Glasgow 

4,Soo tons 

1911 

2 6in. 

10 4in. 

Light pro- 
tection 
only 

Nil 

25kts. 

Otranto 

Aimed 

Merchant 

Cruiser 

4 4 - 7 in. 

i6kts. 


Germaj^ 

Schamhorst 

L 1,600 tons 

J907 

8 8*2in. 

6-in. belt, 

24kts. 

(Flag) 


6 5 ' 9 m* 

6-6} -in. 





on turrets 


Gneisenau 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

22*5kts. 

Leipzig 

3,250 tons 

1906 

TO 4-iin. 

Light pro- 
tection 
only 
do. 

22 kts. 

Nurnberg 

3,450 tons 

1 90S 

10 4-iin. 

23*5kts. 

Dresden 

3,(300 tons 

1909 

10 4-iin. 

do. 

24 - 5 kts. 


remain on the east coast of South America under Admiral 
Stoddarl’s orders. The ‘‘Glasgow” and “Monimouth” were already 
in the South racilic, working from a secret base in the Chonos 
archipelago (iat. 45^24' S., long. 74°i8' W.), where the “Good 
Hope” joined them on Oct. 26th. Here, too, was the armed mer- 
chant cruiser “Otranto.” 

At this time, Cradock had no very definite intelligence of the 
enemy on which to act. He therefore, on Oct. 27, despatched the 
“Glasgow” to C'oroncl to pick up what news she could and to 
cable to the Admiralty his dispositions and intention to move 
northward. These, his last messages, were duly despatched on 
Oct. 31 and reached the Admiralty just after Lord Fisher had 
been installed as the new first sea lord. The latter at once per- 
ceived the grave danger in which Cradock might find himself. He 
reversed the previous decision and gave immediate orders for 
the “Defence” to join him, while Cradock was instructed to keep 
his squadron concentrated and to effect a junction with the “De- 
fence” at the earliest possible moment, but unhappily these 
orders never reached him. Meanwhile the “Glasgow” had reported 
wireless indications of the close proximity of German warships. 
On Oct. 30, therefore, Cradock set out from his base, leaving the 
“Canopus” behind to make good engine defects. His squad- 
ron consisted of the “Good Hope,” “Monmouth” and “Otranto.” 
The “Glasgow” met him at 1:30 p.m. on Nov 

Von Spec, coming from the Far East, had crossed the Pacific 
and his last port of call had been Mas-a-Fuera. On Oct. 30 he had 
sent an armed merchantman, the “Prinz Eitel Friedrich,” into 
Valparaiso and was cruising with the remainder of his squadron 
just out of sight of land. From this ship he learnt of the “Glas- 
gow’s” visit on. Oct. 31. He therefore stood south with the object 
of finding her. 

Meanwhile Cradock had ordered his ships to spread 15m. apart 
on a line of bearing north-cast by east in the order “Good Hope,” 
“Monmouth,” “Otranto,” “Glasgow”; “Good Hope” being to the 
westward, while a course was set north-west by north in the direc- 
tion in which he expected to find the enemy. Before the ships 
could get into their stations, the “Glasgow” and “Otranto” sighted 
the smoke of von Spec’s squadron, and by 4:10 p.m. the former 
ship sighted and reported the “Schamhorst,” “Gneisenau,” and a 
light cruiser. The British ships at once closed on the “Good 
Hope.” Three hundred miles to the southward the “Can- 
opus” had just left harbour and was plodding along, escorting 
her colliers. Von Spee, on sighting the “Glasgow” to the west- 
ward, turned and worked his squadron up to full speed. It was 
blowing hard from the southward and there was a heavy sea run- 
ning. Under such conditions it would have been impossible for 

^Chilean time, s hours slow on Greenwich. 


the main deck guns of the “Good Hope” and “Monmouth” to 
have been fought, and the combined broadside of these ships was 
therefore reduced from two 9-2in. and 15 6in. to two 9-2in. and 
seven 6in. The 12 Sin. guns, which formed the combined broad- 
side of the two German armoured cruisers, were mounted on the 
upper deck, thus securing them an additional advantage in such 
weather. 

By 5:20 PM. the British squadron was on an easterly course, 
the “Good Hope” leading, followed by “Monmouth,’’ Glasgow” 
and “Otranto,” and heading direct for the enemy. About 5:25 
Cradock altered to the southward, which brought him on a con- 
verging course to that of von Spee, who was then about i im. on 
his bow, steering to the south-west. The British admiral was evi- 
dently determined to fight, and desired to close the range and to 
take full advantage of the sun while it was high enough to dazzle 
the enemy. But von Spee was no less determined not to be rushed 
and to fight under his own conditions. He therefore turned 
away when Cradock attempted to close. At 6:20, however, the sun 
having begun to dip below the horizon, he decided that his time 
had come. The British ships stood out, silhouetted against the 
red glow, while those of the German squadron were becoming 
more and more difficult to see against the approaching darkness to 
the eastward. A few minutes later the “Schamhorst” opened fire 
at just over 11,000 yards. The third salvo hit the “Good tlope” 
between the conning tower and her fore-turret, starting a fire. 
Now the rest of the German ships joined in, the “Gneisenau” tak- 
ing on the “Monmouth,” the “Leipzig” the “Glasgow,” and the 
“Dresden” the “Otranto.” The “Good Hope” replied, but under 
the difficult conditions of light it is evident that her fire was very 
ineffective. 

Cradock determined to close still further, and by 6:53 the range 
was down to 6,600 yards. The “Monmouth” was firing furiously, 
but the heavier German shells were finding their mark, and by 7 
o’clock both the British ships were in great distress. The “Mon- 
mouth’s” fore-turret, having been struck by a shell, caught fire 
and exploded, the gun-house being blown overboard. The “Good 
Hope” was badly hit and on fire. A quarter of an hour later, 
with the range down to only 5,000yd., she was rapidly losing 
speed, and about 7:20 a shell struck her amidships and a moment 
later a huge column of fire shot up. Firing a few last desperate 
shots, she disappeared, having been practically blown in two and 
gutted. At 7:20 the “Monmouth” ceased fire and proceeded to 
try and get her fires under, but already she was badly down 
by the bows and had a heavy list. She made vain efforts to work 
to the westward and get her stern to the sea. The “Glasgow” did 
what was possible to support her, but could only have offered a 
useless sacrifice by remaining. The “Otranto,” wisely, had already 
made off. 

By the light of the moon the “Nurnberg,” which had been mak- 
ing great efforts to catch up and join in the fight, sighted the now 
almost completely crippled “Monmouth.” She attacked her with 
a torpedo, but missed, and then opened fire with her guns at only 
800yd. range. At 8:58 p.m. the “Monmouth,” heeling over more 
and more, went down with her ensign still flying. Not a soul was 
: saved from either her or the “Good Hope.” The “Glasgow” even- 
tually joined up with the “Canopus” and worked back to the 
Falkland islands via the Magellan straits, the “Otranto” taking the 
passage round the Horn. 

The effect of the defeat at Coronel was for the time being 
most disconcerting to British trade and interests in South Ameri- 
can waters. But von Spee, in the midst of the rejoicing by the 
German community at Valparaiso, had no illusions as to his ulti- 
mate fate and in fact retribution swift and complete was al- 
ready being organized, and there was something of poetic justice 
in the selection of Rear Admiral Sturdee, the chief of the Naval 
staff at the time of the Coronel disaster, for the command of the 
squadron which was to avenge Cradock in the battle of the Falk- 
lands. (E. A.) 

CORONER, an ancient offite first referred to, as custos 
placitornm, in s. 20 of the Articles of Eyre (1194*), though it was 
probably instituted before that date; possibly by Henry I. (ixoo- 
31). The coroner appears as a check on the sheriff in the royal 
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interest. Magna Carta (lais) prohibits both sheriff and coroner 
from holding pleas of the Crown. The king had a pecuniary 
interest if, for example, a dead man’s English^ could not 

be proved: in the deodand (q.v.), and in forfeiture (q.v.). Little 
is left of those duties which made the mediaeval coroner a con- 
siderable figure. The Eyre Assize), the criminal appeal 
{q.v.), outlawry (q.v.), sanctuary (q.v.), abjuration (q.v.) are 
hardly more than names to us. Other powers already obsolescent 
were expressly taken away by the Coroners Act of 18S7, s. 44, 
which section, interestingly enough, re-enacts the provision of 
Magna Carta above referred to. 

The office was always elective, the appointment being made by 
the freeholders of the county assembled in the county court. The 
first statute of Westminster enacted that none but lawful and dis- 
creet knights should be chosen as coroners. Lands to the value 
of £20 per annum (the qualification for knighthood) were after- 
wards deemed sufficient. Blackstone complains that “through the 
culpable neglect of gentlemen of property, this office has been 
suffered to fall into disrepute and get into low and indigent 
hands.” 

The Coroners Amendment Act, 1926, requires that a coroner 
shall be a barrister, solicitor or legally qualified medical prac- 
titioner of not less than hve years’ standing in his profession, no 
property qualification being required. The practice of the London 
County Council is to appoint gentlemen possessing both legal 
and medical qualifications. 

The judges of the high court are ex officio sovereign coroners: 
they may (but, in fact, do not) exercise their jurisdiction in any 
part of the realm. 

The duties of a coroner are now limited to an enquiry (in- 
quest) super visum corporis into the cause of all deaths occurring 
within Ms district by violent or unnatural means or from some 
unknown cause, or on anyone wdio has died in prison or in such 
place or under such circumstances as to require an inquest in 
pursuance of any act. The coroner must view the body, but since 
the Act of 1926 the jury need not. Evidence is given upon oath, 
but the procedure is somewhat informal, seeing that the proceed- 
ings are in the nature of an enquiry and not of a trial. If any 
person is found guilty of murder, manslaughter or infanticide, the 
coroner commits Mm for trial, but in practice since the Act of 
1926 he seldom has to do this, as it is provided by s. 20 (i) that if 
the coroner is informed before the Jury have given their verdict 
that some person has been charged with any of these crimes he 
shall adjourn the inquest until after the conclusion of the criminal 
proceedings. By the City of London Fire Inquests Act, 1888, the 
coroner for the City holds inquests in cases of loss or injury by fire 
in the City of London and the liberties thereof situated in the 
county of Middlesex. In Scotland the duties of a coroner are 
performed by an officer called a procurator-fiscal. 

In the United States, coroners are generally elected by the 
qualified voters of the county. In some states they are appointed 
by the executive. No property qualification exists as to eligibility 
for the office; instead a bond with adequate sureties must be filed 
by the coroner on assummg office. The coroner’s duties extend 
to the holding of an inquest super visum corporis whenever there 
is a reasonable suspicion attending the circumstances of death. 
Refusal by a physician of a death certificate requires the holding of 
an inquest. Autopsies are performable upon the coroner’s order. 
The. finding of the coroner’s jury does not operate as an indictment 
but may lead to the procurement of an indictment, though in 
many states the finding itself is equivalent to an information upon 
wMch the magistrate may issue his summons. 

See Jervis on Coroners (7th ed. hy Danford Thomas, 1927) ; W. S, 
Hpldsworth, Hist, Eng. Law; H, Gerland, Vie EngNscke Gerkhtsver^ 
fassung (1910). (F. T. G.) 

CORONIU^ that constituent (otherwise unknown) of the 
sun^s corona which emits the characteristic green coronal ray, of 
which the wave-length is 5303. It was first observed by Young 
, 1S69. 

COROti JEAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE (1796-1875), 
fcench lancfecape painter, was born in Paris, in a bouse on the 
by th^ rue du Bac, now demolished, on July 16, 1796. His 
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parents kept a successful millinery establishment, and under Na- 
poleon I. Madame Corot was court modiste. Thus, he never, 
throughout his life, felt the want of money. He was educated at 
Rouen and was afterwards apprenticed to a draper, but hated 
commercial life. He remained in il, however, until he was 26, 
when his father at last consented to his adopting the profession of 
art. With Victor Berlin as teacher, he was trained in the classicist 
tradition. He visited Italy 011 three occasions: in 1825, 1835 tnid 
18-13. On his return from his third journey he came under the 
influence of the Barbizon school and his eyes wore opened to the 
beauty of French landscape. He was a regular contributor to the 
Salon during his lifetime, and in 1S-16 was “decorated” with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. He was promoted to be officer in 
1S67. His many friends in 1S74, only a short time before his 
death, presented him with a gold medal. He died in Paris on Feb. 
22, 1875, and was buried at Pere Lachaise. 

Of the painters classed in the Barbizon school (q v.) Corot is 
the least realistic, tie often painted landscapes from memory in 
his studio; his compositions are poems in tone-values. He x^re- 
ferred to paint in the hour of twilight, when all colours are 
merged into harmony. 

Corot’s works are somewhat »irbitrarily divided into xjcriod.s hut 
the point of division is never certain, as he often completed a 
picture years after it had been begun. In his first style he painted 
with an eye to form and arrangement; he is reported to have said: 
“/Z ne font laisser d^indecision dans aucune chose” (“Vue du 
Colosce,” 1825; “Le pont de Narni,” 1827; “Chartres cathedral,” 
1830). After his soth year his methods cliangi‘d to breadth of 
tone and an approach to poetic power (“Daucc of the Nymphs,” 
1S49), and about 20 years later, say from 1865 onwards, his man- 
ner of painting became full of “mystery” and poe'lry (“Le beffroi 
de Douai,” 1871). In the Inst ten years of hi.s life he became the 
Pere Corot of the artistic circles of Paris, in ■which he was ivgarded 
with personal affection. He earned large sums by his pictures, 
which became greatly sought after. In JS71 he gave £2,000 for 
the poor of Paris (where he remained during the siege), and his 
continued charity was long the subject of remark. Be.sides land- 
scapes, of which he painted several hundreci, Corot produced a 
number of figure pictures. These arc mostly studio pieces. In his 
later work of this kind, which is now highly prizcfi, he combined 
the simplified classical conception of form with a Rembrandtesciue 
rendering of planes in colour remarkable for its strength and purity 
(“Femme a la Pcrle”, 1S70). Corot also executed a few etchings 
and pencil sketches. He al.so painted some dccorativ(i panels in 
the houses of his friends. At Mantes be composed six Ttalian land- 
scapes for a small bathroom; at Ville d’Avray a similar decoration 
for a pavilion (1847). Here he also painted four frcscoe.s for the 
church (1855). ‘‘The Baptism of Chri.st” in the church of St. 
Nicolas du Chardonnet at Paris (]844’) is one of the few figure 
compositions of this master. 

The works of Corot are scattered over France and the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain and America. The following may be con- 
sidered as the first half-dozen: “Une Matinee” (1850), in the 
Louvre, Paris; “Macbeth” (iSsoX in the Wallace collection, Lon- 
don; “Le Lac” (1861); “L’Arbre brisc” (1865); “Pastorale- 
Souvenir d’ltalie” (1873), in the Glasgow Corporation Art Gal- 
lery; “Biblis” (1875). Corot had a number of followers who 
called themselves his pupils. The best known arc Boudin, Lepine, 
CMntreuil, Frangais and Le Roux. 

Bibliography. — H. Dumesnil, Souvenirs intimes (1875) ; 0. Moore, 
Ingres and Corot in Modern Painting {1893) ; A. Robaut, UOcnvre de 
Corot, catalogue raisonni et illustri, pric4d6 de Vhhtoire de Corot et 
de ses oeuvres par Etienne Moreau-Ndlaton (1905) ; E. Mvynell, Corot 
and His Friends (1908); C. Cornu, Corot (ton); Etienne Moreau- 
Nelaton, Le roman de Corot (1914) and Corot, raconU par 
(1924). See also Salon d'automne iqoq, Catal. p. 215 {Expos, retrosp. 
de figures de Corot). For Corot’s etchings see DelteiL P. fr., ilk V. 
(1910). 

CORPORAL. I. An adjective used in such expressions as “cor- 
poral punishment” (see Flogging), “corporal works of mercy ” 
acts of bodily kindness, such as feeding the hungry or clothing the 
naked, rescuing captives (Lat. corporoUs, to the body). A “cor- 
poral oath” (one ratified by toucMng a sacred object, see Oath). 
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2. (Lat. corporalc or palla corporalis), in the Roman Catholic 
Church, a small square linen cloth, on which the chalice and paten 
are placed on the altar at mass. 

3. (Of uncertain derivation; the French form caporal, and 
Ital. caporaUf point to an origin from capo, Italian for head; the 
Neio English Dictionary, however, favours the derivation from 
Lat. corpus, Ital. corpo, body), a non-commissioned officer of in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery, ranking below a sergeant. This rank 
is almost universal in armies. In the 16th and i yth centuries there 
were corporals but no sergeants in the cavalry, and this custom is 
preserved in the three regiments of British household cavalry, the 
rank of sergeant being replaced by that of “corporal of horse,” 
and that of sergeant-major by “corporal-major.” In the i6th and 
early 17th centuries the title “corporal of the field” was often given 
to a superior officer who acted as a staff-officer to the sergeant- 
major-general. In the British navy a “ship’s corporal” was for- 
merly a semi-military instructor to the crew, but later became a 
petty officer charged with assisting the mastcr-at-arms in police 
duties on board ship. The rating of Regulating Petty Officer has 
now^ superseded that of Ship’s Corporal. 

In the combat organizations of the United States Army the 
Corporal is the leader of the squad (Infantry and Cavalry) 
which operates in battle as a combat group, tie is the gunner 
of the gun squad (Artillery) which operates the piece. He is 
responsible for the training and equipment of his unit and is ap- 
pointed by the regimental commander who signs the warrant. The 
insignia of rank of the Corporal is a chcvrori of two stripes worn 
on the sleeves of the uniform. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: see Flogging. 

CORPORATION, in English law, an association of persons 
which is treated in many respects as if it were itself a person. 
It has rights and duties of its own which are not the rights and 
duties of the individual members thereof. Thus a corporation 
may own land, but the individual members of the corporation 
have no rights therein. A corporation may owe money, but the 
corporators as individuals are under no obligation to pay the debt. 
The rights and duties descend to the successive members of the 
corporation. This capacity of perpetual succession is regarded 
as the distinguishing feature of corporations as compared with 
other societies. A corporation differs from a partnership (q.v.) 
'in that it is a legal person distinct from the sum of its members 
and in that the members can escape personal liability. 

Many of the legal attributes of an English corporation are to 
be found in the miversUas and collegium of the law of Rome. 
In the later Roman law the distinction of corporations into civil 
and ecclesiastical, into lay and eleemosynary, is recognized. 
English law has invented another classification — corporations 
aggregate and sole. The normal corporation is aggregate, ie., it 
consists of several persons united in one society maintained by 
perpetual succession. Corporations sole consist joi one person 
only and his successors; if a public officer in English law is a 
corporation sole, the rights acquired by him in that capacity de- 
volve upon his succes.sor in office, and not upon his ordinary 
legal representative. The best known instances of corporation 
sole are the king and the parson of a parish. The conception of 
the king as a corporation is the key to many of his paradoxical I 
attributes in constitutional theory— his invisibility, immortality, ! 
etc. Parliament has found it convenient to confer the character 
of a corporation sole upon the official heads of departments which 
have rights and property— e.g., the postmaster-general, the Min- 
istries of Agriculture, Health and Transport, the Treasury solicitor 
and the public trustee. 

The corporations known to the earlier English law were mainly 
the municipal, the ecclesiastical, and the educational and eleemosy- 
nary. To all of these the same principles, borrowed from Roman 
jurisprudence, were applied. The different purposes of these in- 
stitutions brought about in course of time differences in the 
rules of the law applicable to each. In particular, the development 
of trading companies, checked by parliament after the South Sea 
Bubble crisis, produced in the XQth century a new class of special 
statutory corporations, differing widely from those formerly 
known to the law. The reform of municipal corporations, as well 


as the statutory incorporation of many units of local government, 
has also restricted the operation of the principles of the older 
corporation law. These principles, however, still apply when spe- 
cial statutes have not intervened. 

The legal origin of corporation is usually ascribed to five 
sources, viz., common law, prescription, act of parliament, charter 
and implication. Prescription in legal theory implies a grant, so 
that corporations by prescription would be reducible to the class 
of chartered or statutory corporations. A corporation is said to 
exist by implication when the purposes of a legally constituted 
society cannot be carried out without corporate powers. Cor- 
porations are thus ultimately traceable to the authority of charters 
and acts of parliament. The power of creating corporations by 
charter is a prerogative of the Crown, nowadays exercised of 
course upon the advice of ministers responsible to parliament. 
The power of chartering corporations belonged also to subjects 
who had jura regalia; e.g., the bishops of Durham granted a 
charter of incorporation to the city of Durham in 1565, 1602 and 
17S0. The charter of a corporation is regarded as being of the 
nature of a contract between the king and the corporation. It 
will be construed more favourably for the Crown, and more 
strictly as against the grantee. It cannot alter the law of the 
land, and it may be surrendered, so that, if the surrender is ac- 
cepted by the Crown and enrolled in chancery, the corporation is 
thereby dissolved. Great use was made of this power of the 
Crown in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. {See Charter 
and Chartered Companies.) 

Every corporation, it is said, must have a name, and it may 
have more names than one, but two corporations cannot have 
the same name. And corporations cannot change their names save 
by charter or some equivalent authority. 

The possession of a common seal, though not conclusive of 
the corporate character, is an incident of every corporation ag- 
gregate. The inns of courts (q.v.) have common seals, but they 
are only voluntary societies. Generally speaking, all corporate 
acts affecting strangers must be performed under the common 
seal; acts of internal administration affecting only the corpora- 
tors, need not be under seal. The rule has been defended as fol- 
lowing necessarily from the impersonal character of a corporation ; 
either a seal or something equivalent must be fixed upon so that 
the act of the corporation may be recognized by all. 

A corporation may be abolished by statute, but not by the 
mere authority of the Crown. It may also become extinct by 
the disappearance of all its members or of any integral part by 
surrender of charter if it is a chartered society, by process of law 
or by forfeiture of privileges. 

The power of the majority to bind the society is one of th? 
first principles of corporation law, even in cases where the cor- 
poration has a head. It is even said that only by an act of parlia- 
ment can this imle be avoided. The binding majority is that of the 
number present at a corporate meeting duly summoned. 

In corporations which have a head (e.g., mayor and com- 
monalty or dean and chapter), although the head cannot veto the 
resolution of the majority, he has been deemed an integral part 
of the society; his death was thought to suspend its existence, so 
that a head could not devise or bequeath to the corporation, nor 
could a grant be made to a corporation during vacancy of the 
headship. Doubts as to the effect of such a vacancy, or of a 
vacancy in the office of a corporation sole, are set at rest by 
sec. 180 of the Law of Property Act, 1925. 

A corporation has power, to make such regulations (by-laws) 
as are necessary for carrying out its purposes, and these are 
binding on its members and on persons within its local juris- 
diction if it has any. 

The power to acquire and hold land was incident to a cor- 
poration at common law, but its xestriction by the statutes of 
mortmain (q.v.) dates from a very early period. The law was 
consolidated by the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 188S, 
and the result is simply that corporations cannot take land for 
any purpose without a licence, and no licence in mortmain, is 
granted by the Crown, except in certain statutory cases in the 
interests of religion, charity or other definite publi5.xfbject. The 
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first statutes of mortmain were prompted by the vast increase 
in his lands of ecclesiastical corporations. 

The power of corporations at common law to alienate their 
property is usually restricted, as is their power to lease it for 
more than a certain number of years, except by sanction of a 
public authority. The more important classes of corporations, 
however, are now governed by special statutes which exclude or 
modify the operation of the common law principles. The most 
considerable class of societies still unaffected by such special 
legislation are the livery companies (g.u.). Under Company 
will be found an account of the important enactments regulating 
joint-stock companies. 

Corporations, brought into being for definite purposes, are re- 
stricted to actions concerned in furthering those purposes; actions 
outside that field are ultra vires and can be restrained and de- 
clared void. This rule is most rigid when the purposes are defined 
in a memorandum of association under the Companies Acts {see 
Company) ; it is based on public policy as well as on the pro- 
tection of corporations themselves and those who deal with or 
belong to them. 

The general capacity of a corporation has sometimes been 
enlarged by statute; thus a corporation can now be an executor 
and administrator. Mention may here be made of “trust cor- 
porations,” an expression which appears in the Law of Property 
legislation of 1925. Though the Trustee Act of that year re- 
quired that for many trust purposes there should be at least two 
trustees, an exception was made for “trust corporations,” which 
are allowed to act alone. This expression (enlarged by statute in 
1926) includes trustees in bankruptcy, the public trustee and 
other approved bodies and officials. 

In its treatment of corporations, as elsewhere, English law has 
been inspired by convenience rather than dogma. Even the funda- 
mental principle that a corporation is a person distinct from its 
members was somewhat shaken when in 1915 the national danger 
made the law-courts willing in the Daimler case to look through 
the screen of corporateness at the members behind it. The ab- 
stract nature of corporate personality has been discussed by 
Gierke, Maitland and others. To some the corporation is a fic- 
tion, a thing which cannot exist till the State creates it; to others 
it is a real person, a group-unit with a group-will, capable of 
existence even if the State does not concede life to it. Uncon- 
cerned with metaphysical speculation, English law has treated 
the corporate person as much as possible like an individual. The 
treatment is consonant with popular ideas and speech wherein 
corporate bodies are freely personified. The Interpretation Act 
of 1889 frankly declares that in any subsequent statute the word 
“person” shall, unless the contrary intention appears, include cor- 
porations. Plainly the assimilation of corporate and individual 
personality, however convenient and acceptable, has its limits; a 
corporation cannot marry or commit murder or be imprisoned or 
hanged. In 1245 the pope had said that it could not be excom- 
municated; having neither mind nor soul, it could not sin. But 
English law, by a simple extension of the legal principles of 
agency, has managed to hold a corporation liable for the wrongs 
committed by its servants — ^trespass, assault, negligence, false 
imprisonment and even libel and malicious prosecution. Criminal 
liability presented less difficulty because corporations had long 
been held indictable for non-repair of highways and bridges and 
because there are certain offences in which the existence of 
criminal intent is not an essential element. Difficulties of pro- 
cedure and of punishment may be inevitable; the former were 
lightened in England by sec. 33 of the Criminal Justice Act of 
1925; the latter are sometimes met (for example in the Official 
Secrets Act of 1920) by providing that, if a corporation is guilty 
of an offence under a particular statute, each of its directors 
and officers shall be deemed guilty unless he proves that the 
offence was committed without his knowledge or consent. 

As corporate bodies escape death duties, an equivalent duty 
imposed upon their property by the Customs and Inland 
Revise Act of 1885. This must not be confused with the War- 
time ‘'^sQrporatiqn profits tax” imposed by the Finance Act of 
1920 andM^rminated by that of 1924. (C. T. C.) 


UNITED STATES 

Corporation, in the law of the United States, has two accepted 
meanings. The term is used in a generic sense to indicate any 
body of persons treated in law as a unit ; more commonly a com- 
pany organized for profit, corresponding to the English joint- 
stock company. Corporations organized for prolit are often re- 
ferred to as stock corporations, because the interest of the share- 
holder is represented by shares of stock. Again, they are private 
corporations, since their object is gain for the individual as dis- 
tinguished from the public corporation whose object i.s to serve 
the community. As in English law the corporation derives its 
existence from authority granted by the sovereign and may not 
exist without such authority. Sovereignty in this respect rests 
in the United States with the several States, though within a 
limited field the Federal Government may create corporations 
This right was early exercised by Congress in the creation of the 
Bank of the United States. After the Civil War, many railroads 
sought Federal charters, some of which are still retained. More 
recent instances are the creation by Congress during the World 
War of the War Finance Corporation and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The State of New York was the pioneer in enacting a general 
corporation law eliminating the necessity of pa.ssiiig an act of the 
legislature for each new corporation. This act of j8ii antedates 
similar legislation in England. The methotl -was rapidly adopted 
by the other States. Later, abuses in granting special charters 
led to amendments Jo the Slate Constitutions forbidding such 
charters except where the objects of the corporation could not be 
attained under the general law. Each State has its own corpora- 
tion act and these often differ in many essentials. In general the 
law governing incorporation, promoters, directors, .shares, allot- 
ment of shares, meetings of stockholders, payment for shares, 
and dividends is the same as for the English joint -.stock company. 
The transfer of shares is regulated in an increasing number of 
States by the Uniform Stock Transfer Act. One of the most note- 
worthy provisions of this act is that one who has purchased 
shares without knowledge that the seller obtained them by fraud, 
may keep them as against the defrauded party. Ri^cognition is 
thus given to the fact that in practice shan‘s are freely traded in 
without inquiry as to the circumstances under which they wore 
acquired by the seller. 

The liability of the shareholder is ordinarily limited to the 
amount which he agreed to pay for the share.s subscribed for by 
him. It is illegal, however, for a corporation to is.sue shares for 
less than par; i.e,; to issue a $100 share for less than that sum 
or its equivalent in property. This requirement is oft en evaded 
by overvaluing contributions of property. Minnc.sota and Cal- 
ifornia have unusual laws respecting shareholders’ liability. In 
many of the other States the liability of shareholders of banking 
and insurance companies is not limited to the par value of the 
shares. Perhaps the most marked difference betwetm the corpora- 
tion laws of the United States and other countries is the share 
without par value. Although a share of stock is merely an ali- 
quot part of the capital of a corporation the certificate issued by 
the corporation to the shareholder does not indicate that fact. 
The certificate states that the person named therein is the owner 
of so many $100 shares or shares or whatever unit may have 
been adopted by the company. The amount of money stated or 
the par value, represents the least amount which the law requires 
the shareholder to pay to the company. But the retention of this 
figure despite subsequent changc.s in the financial condition of the 
company makes possible the deception of future purchasers. To 
avoid tffis danger the share without par value was devised. Instead 
of stating that it represents an investment of so much money 
it slates that it represents so many shares of the corporation 
out of a fixed total of shares which the corporation is authorized 
to issue. The laws of a majority of the States now allow the 
issuance of no par value shares. In most cases both ordinary 
shares and shares entitled to preferences may be without par 
value. In the case of preferred shares the dividend preference is 
expressed in a stated number of dollars rather than the percentage 
customary with par value shares. The price at which such shares 
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may be issued is determined by the stockholders, though they may 
in most cases delegate the determination of the price to the direc- 
tors. 

As a rule the statutes do not require that a company issuing 
shares publish a prospectus. In practice, however, it is almost 
invariably the case that the bankers who underwrite the issue 
publish a statement giving the outstanding facts concerning the 
corporation’s property and business. In doing so the bankers 
assume the grave risk that they may be held liable in case the 
statements are untrue. The bankers often seek to protect them- 
selves by declaring that the representations made are believed by 
them but are not guaranteed, but the courts in recent decisions 
have shown an inclination to hold the bankers liable where they 
have been negligent in ascertaining the truth of the statements 
which they publish. 

Because of the great diversity in the provisions of the various 
Slate laws regarding corporations there is a proposal that a uni- 
form act be adopted l)y all the States. In the analogous fields of 
partnerships and limited partnerships such acts have been framed 
by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws 
and have been adopted by numerous States. This Conference is 
now engaged (392S) in the preparation of a Uniform Business 
Corporation Act and has tentatively approved a draft which if 
finally accepted will be presented to the legislatures of the States 
for their adoption. It is likely that in the course of time uniform 
legislation on the subject may be secured. This is especially im- 
portant since so many of the corporal ions, do business in States 
other than those in which they are incorporated, often having 
their principal place of business elsewhere. In recent years a 
number of States have adopted liberal and what are supposed 
more desirable provisions for the regulation of corporations, and 
there is a widespread practice for promoters to select some such 
State as the place to incorporate, although the corporation to be 
formed is to transact no business there. The great weight at- 
tached to such laws is indicated by the fact that many corpora- 
tions, hitherto organizA'd elsewhere, have abandoned their char- 
ters and incorporated anew in one of the more liberal states, such 
as Delaware, Maryland and Maine. This movement is comparable 
to the organization of the ‘"trusts” such as the United States Steel 
Corporation at the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century. At that time the State of New Jersey was almost invaria- 
bly chosen as a domicile, hlowcver, the passage of more stringent 
laws in that State in 1913 has directed attention elsewhere. 

In most Stales separate ads have been enacted to deal with 
companies organized not for profit and other acts to deal with 
transportation, insurance, banking corporations, and other special 
types. Cor])orations organized not for profit are frequently re- 
ferred to as membership corporations because shares are dis- 
pensed with and the participants merely become members. In 
the case of membership corporations, as well as the other types 
covered by separate acts, special permission of some judicial or 
administrative authority is frequently required before incorpora- 
tion is allowed. (J. L. We.) 

CORPORATION PROFITS TAX. A tax on the profits 
of companies enjoying limited liability was introduced in the 
British Parliament in the Finance bill, 1920, and was passed into 
law in the Finance Act of that year. It met with slight opposition, 
partly because of the modesty of the rate, but the arguments 
advanced in support of the proposals were not limited to their 
effect in the production of revenue. It was pointed out that 
as the State conferred certain privileges upon companies with 
limited liability, such companies could properly be called upon 
to pay something to the State in return. It was also indicated | 
that the tax would act to some extent as a corrective of the ! 
practice of the evasion of the super tax (a tax payable only by 
individuals) by the placing by private companies of their profits 
to reserve, instead of distributing them. The tax, therefore, was 
levied solely upon limited liability companies; it was levied with- 
out reference to pre-war profits, and it was levied upon the 
profits whether those profits were distributed or not. 

The provisions relating to the tax were contained in part V. 
of the Finance Act, 1920. The tax was charged as from Jan. i, 
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1920, at the rate of is. in the £ on the profits arising in any 
accounting period, of a British company carrying on any trade 
or business or any undertaking of a similar character, including 
the holding of investments. The tax was also imposed on the 
profits of foreign companies carrying on in the United Kingdom 
any trade or business, or any undertaking of a similar character, 
so far as those profits arose in the United Kingdom. The ex- 
pression “company” was defined as “any body corporate so con- 
stituted that the liability of its members is limited,” but was not 
to include a company formed before the commencement of the 
Act whose assets consisted wholly of securities issued by a public 
authority, and formerly held by the persons by whom the com- 
pany was formed. No tax was charged on the first £500 a year 
of the profits. Mutual trading concerns, whose activities had not 
given rise to liability to income tax, were brought within the 
charge, but their taxable profits were to be ascertained on a 
special basis. Exemption for three years was given to building 
societies as well as to companies carrying on wholly in the United 
Kingdom gas, water, electricity, tramway, hydraulic power, docks, 
canal or-railw^ay undertakings, whose charges and dividends were 
limited by Act of Parliament. The amount of tax charged on any 
company was not to exceed 2s. in the £ on what remained after 
deducting from the profit the amount paid out in interest or 
dividends on debentures, preference shares, or permanent loans 
secured by mortgage or debentures, and repayable at not less 
than three months’ notice. No company was assessable on income 
received from another company liable to be assessed in respect 
of that income, and a company holding all the share capital of 
another company might elect to have the profits of the two 
companies assessed together. 

Assessment. — Generally speaking, the profits for assessment 
were to be calculated on the same basis as that adopted for in- 
come tax, but the profits charged in each accounting period were 
to be the actual profits, and not the profits computed on an 
average of the previous three years, or on any other basis. 

The Act made provision for certain deductions in arriving at 
the assessable profits, and also forbade certain deductions. Thus, 
interest on money borrowed for the business (except permanent 
loans and money borrowed from a person having a controlling 
interest in the company), rent of premises, royalties paid to a 
person who had not a controlling interest, shares of profits 
distributed to employees under a profit-sharing scheme, and not 
in respect to shares purchased by them, wear and tear, excess 
profits and mineral rights duty, and foreign and colonial taxes, 
were allowed as deductions. Royalties paid to a person having a 
controlling interest, interest on money borrowed from such a 
person, interest on permanent loans, dividends on distribution of' 
profits, and remuneration in excess of £1,000 a year of directors 
and managers who had a controlling interest in the company, 
were not allowed as deductions, and no deduction could be made 
in respeot of any transaction which artificially reduced the 
amount of the taxable profits. The penalty for entering into 
fictitious or artificial transactions with a view to evading the tax, 
was a fine not exceeding £500. 

Unlike the income tax, which is assessed by bodies of local 
commissioners in the various districts throughout Great Britain, 
the Corporation Profits Tax was assessed by the commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, who were empowered, in the absence of 
a satisfactory return or information from the company, to 
make an assessment according to the best of their judgment. 
An appeal could be made against the amount of an assess- 
ment to the general or the special commissioners of income tax, 
at the option of the company assessed, and an appeal from the 
decision of the commissioners could be taken to the courts on a 
point of law. Where a company was being wound up, the liqui- 
dator was prohibited from distributing the assets until he had 
satisfied the commissioners of Inland Revenue that he had pro- 
vided for the payment of any tax for which the company might 
be liable. 

These provisions, like all revenue provisions, gave rise to lega 
questions as to the true construction of the words of the Act b;; 
which the charge was imposed, and the courts were called upoi 
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to give decisions on many points, notably as to whether certain 
companies were carrying on trade or business, or any under- 
taking of a similar character. But the tax had a short life. By 
section 36 of the Finance Act, 1023, the rate of tax was reduced 
to and by section 34 of the Finance Act, 1924, the tax 

was brought to an end at June 30, 1924. (R. N.) 

CORPS (pronounced cor as in French, from \vhich it is taken, 
being a late spelling from Lat. corpus, a body; cf. “corpse’'*) > 
a word in very general use since the 1 7th century to denote a body 
of troops, varying from a few hundred to the greater part of an 
army. In a special sense “corps'’ is used as synonymous with 
'‘army corps’’ (corps d/armcc) a grouping of several divisions. 
(See Army.) The word is applied to any organized body, as in 
corps diplomatique, the general body of foreign diplomatic agents 
accredited to any government {see Diplomacy) or corps de ballet, 
the members of a troupe of dancers at a theatre; so in esprit de 
corps, the common spirit of loyalty which animates any body of 
associated persons. 

CORPSE, a dead human body. By the common law of Eng- 
land a corpse is not the subject of property nor capable of holding 
property. It is not, therefore, larceny to steal a corpse, but any 
removal of the coffin or grave-cloths is otherwise, such remaining 
the property of the executors or administrators or of the persons 
who buried the body. It is a misdemeanour to expose a naked 
corpse to public view, to prevent the burial of a dead body, or to 
disinter it without authority; also to bury or otherwise dispose 
of a dead body on which an inquest ought to be held, without 
giving notice to a coroner. It is a like offence to remove un- 
lawfully a corpse from a grave. Anyone who, having the means, 
neglects to bury a dead body which he is legally bound to bury, 
is guilty of a misdemeanour, but no one is bound to incur a debt 
for such a purpose. It is incumbent on the relatives and friends 
of a de«eased person to provide Christian burial for him; failing 
relatives and friends, the duty devolves upon the parish. The 
burning of any human remains is dealt with by the Cremation Act 
1902, and a breach of the regulations may be dealt with summari- 
ly. If the burning is to conceal an offence, it is indictable. (See 
further Body-snatching, and Burial.) 

CORPULENCE or Obesity, the over-accumulation of fat 
under the skin and around and throughout certain of the internal 
organs. The most celebrated case is that of Daniel Lambert (q.v.) 
who died in 1809 in his 40th year. He is said to have been the 
heaviest man that ever lived, his weight being 7391b. (S2st iilb.). 
Health cannot be long maintained under excessive obesity, for 
exercise is difficult and the thoracic and abdominal organs are 
embarrassed in their functions. Often mental activity is impaired. 
‘ Various factors operate in the production of corpulence. Some- 
times it is an hereditary tendency, which no precautions as to 
living appear capable of averting. But certain habits favour its 
occurrence. Predisposing causes are a luxurious, inactive or sed- 
entary life, with over-indulgence in sleep and absence of mental oc- 
cupation, ■ over-feeding (esp. carbohydrates and fats) and the 
large use of fluids (esp. beer and sweet wines). Its frequent 
occurrence in eunuchs and cretins, and in women after the meno- 
pause, suggests the importance of endocrine secretions; and the 
value of thyroid extract in reducing weight indicates that this 
gland is implicated. (See Endocrinology; Metabolic Dis- 
eases; Nutrition.) 

CORPUS CHRISTI5 a city in south-eastern Texas, U.S.A., 
on Corpus Christi bay, at the mouth of the Nueces river; a port 
of entry and the county seat of Nueces county. It is the southern 
terminus of Federal highway 18 1; is served by the Missouri 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the Texas-Mexican railways; 
and has a deep-water channel to the Gulf of Mexico at Aransas 
Pass. The population was 10,522 in 1920, and was 27,741 in 1930 
by the Federal census. The climate is dry and equable, and 
the city is developing rapidly as a tourist resort. A motor high- 
way runs from here along the gulf for 150m. to the southern tip 
,bf the State. Large crops of cotton are grown in the county — 
,103,621 bales in 1926. The city ships also oysters, shrimps, fish 
. «d: Vegetables, and is the headquarters of several gas and oil 
companies. The commerce of the port, opened in Sept. 1926, 


amounted in 1927 to 991,654 tons, valued at ^343^37 j^- 7* 
There was a small Spanish settlement here at an early date, and 
from this base Gen. Zachary Taylor made his forward movement 
to the Rio Grande in 1S46. After the Mexican War an American 
town grew up, which was chartered as a city in 1876. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, FEAST OF, a festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church in honour of the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, observed on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday (Lat. 
festuM corporis Christi, Fr. jete-Dicu or fete dii saint-sacreincni, 
Ger. Fronleichnamsfest). The institution of this feast is due to 
St. Juliana, prioress of Mont Cornillon near Liege (1222-5S), 
whose veneration for the Blessed Sacrament was intensified by a 
vision, and who persuaded Robert de Torote, bishop of Liege, to 
order the festival for his diocese in 1246. It did not spread, how- 
ever, until in 1261 Jacques Pantaleon, formerly archdeacon of 
Liege, became pope as Urban IV. In 1264 Urban ordered the 
whole Church to observe the feast, for which a new office (still 
in use) was written by St. Thomas Aquinas; but the well-known 
story of the miracle of Bolsena, which is supposed to have has- 
tened the pope’s decision, is not supported by contemporary evi- 
dence, and is probably a later adaptation of a type of legend 
which occurs at least as early as the 12th century. Owing per- 
haps to Urbans death soon afterwards (Oct. 2, 1264), his order 
'was ignored in most countries until after its confirmnlion by 
Clement V. at the council of Vienna in 13 ii. By the middle of 
the 14th century the festival had found general acceptance; and 
in the 15th century i(^ became in effect the princii)al feast of the 
Church. The procession of the Host, its most prominent feature 
(though not part of the original ritual), became a gorgeous pag- 
eant, in which sovereigns and princes took pari, as well ci.s nuigis- 
trates and members of trade and craft gilds; and was followed by 
miracle-plays and mysteries performed by members of tht‘ gilds. 

The rejection of the doctrine of transubslantiation a( the Re- 
formation naturally involved the suppression of tht; festival, as 
a religious observance, in the reformed Churches; but the mysi.ery 
plays survived for a time in places. 

CORPUSCULAR THEORY OF LIGHT, the earliest 
theory of the nature of light (q,v.), also known as the eniission 
theory, according to which luminous bodies emit niinulc; ])articles 
capable of passing through transparent substances and prorlucing 
the sensation of light. The modern quantum theory (d* light 
is in part a return to this earlier theory. 

CORRAL, a word used chiefly in Spanish America and the 
United States for an enclosure for cattle and horses, and also for 
a defensive circle (Sp. corro, a circle) formed of wagons against * 
attacks from Indians. It is also used as a verb, mc.aning to <lrive 
into a corral, and so figuratively to enclose, hcni in. The word 
is probably connected with the South African Dutch wa)rd kraal 
(q.v.). In Ceylon it is especially used for an enclosure meant for 
the capture of wild elephants. The corresponding term in India is 
keddah (q.v.). 

CORREA, a genus of Australian plants belonging to the 
family Rutaceae. They are evergreen shrulis, extremely u.'ieful 
for winter flowering. They are increased by cuttings, and grown 
in a cool greenhouse in rough peaty soil with a slight addition 
of loam and sand. 

CORREA DA SERRA, JOSE FRANCISCO (4750- 
1823), Portuguese politician and man of science, was one of the 
founders of the Portuguese Academy of Science.s, of which he was 
named perpetual secretary. He came into conflict with the Holy 
Office, and had to leave the country, taking refuge in Paris, London 
and finally New York. In 1816 he was made Portuguese minister- 
plenipotentiary at Washington, and in 1820 he was recalled home, 
appointed a member of the financial council, and elected to a seat 
in the cortes. Correa da Serra was a good botanist, hut his prin- 
cipal claim to fame is the Colecqdo de livros hwditos da historia 
Poriugueza (4 vols., 1790-1816), an invaluable selection of docu- 
ments, exceedingly well edited. 

CORREA GARCAO, PEDRO ANTONIO JOAQUIM 

(1724-1772), Portuguese lyric poet, was the son of a foreign 
office official; his mother was of French descent. The poet studied 
law at Coimbra. He took his degree in 1 748, and two years later 
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was created a knight of the Order of Christ. In 1751 his marriage 
with D. Maria Salema brought him a rich dower, but in later 
years a law-suit reduced him to poverty. From 1760 to 176a he 
edited the Lisbon Gazette, In 1756, in conjunction with Cruz e 
Silva and others, he founded the Arcadia Lnsitana to rid Portu- 
guese literature of the affectations of Seicentismo, which delighted 
in conceits, windy words and rhetorical phrases. He was the 
chief contributor to its proceedings, bearing the name of “Cory- 
don Erimantheo.’’ He is supposed to have conceived a passion 
for an English married lady which completely absorbed him and 
contributed to his ruin. He was arrested on the night of April 9, 
1771, and committed to prison by Pombal, whose displeasure he 
had incurred The immediate cause seems to have been his con- 
nection with a love intrigue, but he was never brought to trial. 
He was released on Nov. 10, 1772, but died that very day. 

Taking Horace as his model, and aided by sound judgment, 
scholarship and wide reading, Correa Gar<;ao adopted a classical 
simplicity of form and expression. His sonnets ad sodales show 
a charming personality; his odes and epistles are sententious in 
tone and reveal an inspired poet and a man chastened by suffering. 
His two comedies in hcndecasyllables, the Thcatro Novo (played 
in Jan. 1766) and the Assemblea, are excellent satires on the social 
life of the capital; and in the Cantata de Dido, included in the 
latter piece, the spirit of Greek art is allied to perfection of form, 
making this composition perhaps the gem of Portuguese i8th * 
century poetry. i 

His works were published posthumously in 1778, and the most 
complete and accessible edition is that of J * A. de Azevedo Castro ! 
(Rome, t 88S), An English version of the Cantata de Dido appeared 
in the Academy (Jan. 19, 1895). ‘S'ce Innoccncio da Silva, Diccionario 
hiblio graphic 0 Portu^uez, vol. vi. pp. 386-3()3, and vol. xvii. pp. 182- 
184 ; also Dr. Theophilo Braga, A Arcadia Lnsitana (Oporto, 1899) • 

CORREGGIO or COREGGIO, the name given to Antonio 
Allegri (1404-1534), Italian painter, one of the most vivid and 
impulsive inventors in expression and pose and the most consum- 
mate executants. His father was Pellegrino Allegri of Correggio, 
a small city in the territory of Modena; his mother Bernardina 
Piazzoli degli Aromani. Antonio was born in Correggio. He 
studied anatomy under Dr. Giovanni Battista Lombardi, whom he 
is believed to have represented in the portrait currently named 
“II Medico del Correggio” (Correggio’s physician). It is con- 
cluded that he learned the first elements of design from his uncle, 
Lorenzo Allegri, at Correggio, and from Antonio Bartolotti, named 
Tognino, and that he afterwards went to the school of Francesco 
Ferrari Bianchi (named Frare), and perhaps to that of the suc- 
cessors of Andrea Mantegna in Mantua. He is said to have 
learned modelling along with the celebrated Begarelli at Parma. 

One of his early pictures, painted in 15x4 when he was 19 or 
20 years old, is a large altar-piece commissioned for the Franciscan 
convent at Carpi, representing the Virgin enthroned, with saints; 
it indicates a predilection for the style of Leonardo da Vinci. This 
picture is now in the Dresden gallery. Another painting of Cor- 
reggio’s youth is the “Arrest of Christ.” A third is an Ancona 
(or triple altar-piece — ^thc “Repose in Egypt, with Sts. Bartholo- 
mew and John”) in the church of the Conventuali at Correggio, 
showing the transition from the painter’s first to his second style. 
In 1521 he began his famous fresco of the “Ascension of Christ,” 
on the cupola of the Benedictine church of San Giovanni in 
Parma. This he finished in 1524, and soon afterwards undertook 
his still vaster work on another cupola, that of the cathedral of 
the same city, presenting the “Assumption of the Virgin,” which 
occupied him up to 1530. He was the first Italian artist who 
ever undertook the painting of a large cupola and went at once 
to the extreme of what can be adventured in fore-shortening, even 
forestalling in this attempt the mightiest geniuses of an older 
generation — the “Last Judgment” of Michelangelo, for instance, 
not having been begun earlier than 1533 (although the ceiling 
of the Sistine chapel, in which fore-shortening plays a compara- 
tively small part, dates from 1508 to 1512). 

Other leading works by Correggio are; the frescoes in the 
Camera di San Paolo (the abbess’s salon) in the monastery of 
St. Lodovico at Parma, painted towards 1519 in fresco — ^“Diana 
returning from the Chase,” with auxiliary groups of lovely and 
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vivacious boys of more than life size, in 16 oval compartments. 
In the National Gallery, London, the “Ecce Homo,” painted prob- 
ably towards 1520, and “Cupid, Mercury and Venus,” the latter 
a fine example. The oil-painting of the Natmty named “Night” 
(“La Notte”), undertaken at Reggio in 1522 for Alberto Prato- 
neris, now in the Dresden gallery. The oil-painting of St. Jerome, 
termed also “Day” (“11 Giorno”), as contrasting with the above- 
named “Night.” Jerome is here with the Madonna and Child, 
the Magdalene, and two angels. This was painted for Briseida 
Bergonzi from 1527 onwards, and is now in the gallery at Parma. 
The “Magdalene lying at the entrance of her Cavern”: this small 
picture (only iSin. wide) was bought by Augustus III. of Saxony 
for 6,000 louis d’or, and is in Dresden. In the same gallery, the 
two works designated “St. George” (painted towards 1532) and 
“St. Sebastian.” In the Parma gallery, the Madonna named “della 
Scala,” a fresco which was originally in a recess of the Porta 
Romana, Parma; also the Madonna “della Scodella” (of the 
bowl, which is held by the Virgin — the subject being the Repose 
in Egypt) : it was executed for the church of San Sepolcro. Both 
these works date towards 1526. In the church of the Annuncia- 
tion, Parma, a fresco of the Annunciation. Five celebrated pic- 
tures painted or begun in 1532 — “Venus,” “Leda,” “Danae,” 
“Vice,” and “Virtue”: the “Leda,” with figures of charming girls 
bathing, is now in the Berlin gallery. In the Louvre, “Jupiter and 
Antiope,” and the “Mystic Marriage of St. Catharine.” In the Na- 
ples museum, the “Madonna Reposing ” commonly named “La 
Zingarella,” or the “Madonna del Coniglio” (Gipsy-girl, or Ma- 
donna of the Rabbit). On some of his pictures Correggio signed 
“Lieto,” as a synonym of “Allegri.” About 40 works can be con- 
fidently assigned to him, apart from a multitude of others prob- 
ably or manifestly spurious. 

In 1520 Correggio married Girolama Mcrlino of Mantua. She 
was but 16 years of age and is said by tradition to have been the 
model of his Zingarella. They had four children; she died in 
1529. Correggio died at his native place on March 5, 1534, and 
was buried with some pomp in the Arrivabene chapel, in the 
cloister of the Franciscan church at Correggio. 

Correggio was the head of the school of painting of Parma, 
which forms one main division of the Lombardic school. Of his 
pupils one can name with certainty only his son Pomponio, who 
was bom in 1521 and died at an advanced age; Francesco Capelli; 
Giovanni Giarola; Antonio Bernieri (who, being also a native of 
the town of Correggio, has sometimes been confounded with 
Allegri); and Bernardo Gatti, who ranks as the best of all. 

Bibliography. — See Puneiilconi Memorie storiche di Jintonio Allegri 
(1817) ; Colnaghi Correggio Frescoes at Parma (1845) ; Fagan Works 
of Correggio (1873) > Julius Meyer Antonio Allegri (1870, Eng. trans. 
1876) ; (jonrado Ricci Life and Times of Correggio (1896) ; H. Thodc 
Correggio (1898) ; T. Sturge Moore Correggio C1906), which includes 
some adverse criiicism on the views of Bernhard Berenson in his 
Study of Italian Art, and ekewhere. 

CORRELATIVE generally denotes the terms or partners 
of a relationship. A relationship requires at least two terms be- 
tween which it holds, and they are said to be correlative terms. 
Thus, e.g,, “cause” and “effect” exemplify one kind of relation- 
ship, “teacher” and “pupil” another, “north” and “south” yet 
another relationship. The terms in each of these pairs are accord- 
ingly called, in logic, “correlative” terms. The expres.sion has also 
been extended to propositions which express the same relationship 
from different points of view. Thus, e.g., S is North of P implies 
P is South of S. They are simply correlative propositions. 

See A. Wolf, Essentials of Logic (1926). 

CORRENTIj CESARE (1815-1888), Italian revolutionist 
and pamphleteer, was born at Milan on Jan. 3, 1815, and made 
his name by writing revolutionary pamphlets exciting the people 
against the Austrian rule. He took a prominent part in the insur- 
rection of the Five Days, and in 1849 became a deputy. He sup- 
ported Cavour, and in i860 became a councillor of stale. Later h( 
became less radical in his opinions, and in 1867 and 1869 wai 
minister for education. He helped to draft the Law of Guaran 
tees, and played a conspicuous part in the occupation of Rome 
His return to the Radical fold in 1876 assured the advent t 
power of the Left, and he was Depretis’s chief adviser until th 
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latter’s death. Although be frequently refused ministerial office, 
he accepted in 1S77 the lucrative post of secretary of the order of 
Saints Maurice and Lazarus, and in 1SS6 he was made a senator. 
He died at Rome on Oct. 4, iSSS. 

Bibliography. — L. Carpi, II Risorghnento Hcliano, vol. iv. (Milan, 
18SS) ; E. Massarani, Cesare Correnii nella vita e mile opere (1S90), 
and a collection of his writings entitled Pensieri di Cesare Correnii, 
etc., (Milan, 1915). 

CORRESPONDENCE, a mutual agreement or fitness of 
parts or character (Lat. cum, with, responder e, to answer; cj. 
Fr. correspondance) . In the 17th and iSth centuries the word 
was applied to relations and communications between states. It 
is now chiefly used of the interchange of communications by 
letter or of the letters themselves. The ‘‘doctrine of correspond- 
ence or correspondences,” one of the leading tenets of Sweden- 
borgianism, is that every natural object corresponds to and 
typifies some spiritual principle or truth, this being the only key 
to the true interpretation of Scripture. In mathematics iq^v.) 
“correspondence” denotes the relation between members of two 
groups of objects. {See Curve,) 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. Correspondence in- 
struction in its modern form originated in the last quarter of the 
19th century. In 1856 Toussaint and Langenscheidt founded a 
school in Berlin to teach languages by correspondence. In 1868 
the University Extension movement in England introduced cor- 
respondence instruction, but its development was left largely to 
American initiative. The “Society to Encourage Study at Home” 
was organized at Boston in 1873, but the first formal American 
attempt in this field was launched at Ithaca, N.Y., by the “Cor- 
respondence university” in 1883. Its purpose was to supplement 
the work of other educational institutions. In 1S92 William 
Rainey Harper became president of the new University of Chicago 
and established a correspondence department therein. This ven- 
ture proved successful and during the following two decades 
spread to a number of other universities throughout the country. 
In 192S there were 154 resident institutions of higher learning of- 
fering correspondence instruction and enrolling annually 45,000 
students. The correspondence courses offered by these institu- 
tions, for the most part, presuppose that the student has an edu- 
cational background comparable to that of the college student. 
The granting and exchange of credit for correspondence work 
have not been standardized. 

There is another distinct source of the modern correspondence 
school. In the ^So's an editor of a Pennsylvania newspaper began 
to publish questions and answers concerning coal mining. In 1891 
he prepared a course covering this field to be offered by the cor- 
respondence method. Other cognate courses were soon added and 
within a decade this organization grew into the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, offering about 300 courses and enrolling ap- 
proximately 100,000 students annually. Many private ventures in 
the field of correspondence instruction rapidly followed, until in 
192S there were 498 private correspondence schools in the United 
States, enrolling annually more than 1,500,000 students. In many 
instances these schools uphold high educational standards, while 
others are little more than book selling concerns. The courses of- 
fered are, for the most part, vocational and technical, the texts 
being written in non-technical language with copious illustrations 
and drawings, to enable the average adult worker to comprehend 
readily. Some of the best vocational literature in the English 
language is found in these correspondence school texts, but since 
there was no accrediting agency in the correspondence school field 
during the first 35 years of its existence, a certain amount of medi- 
ocre educational material and unethical practices became current. 
To meet this situation the National Home Study council, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was organized in 1926 to serve as an inspecting and 
accrediting agency for the proprietary home study schools. 

The U.S. Government endorsed the value of correspondence in- 
struction when in 1920 the U.S. Marine Corps institute offered 
22,5 courses to members of the Marine Corps. There were 36,700 
students enrolling for these courses in 1928. In 1921 the U.S. de- 
partment of war established 342 correspondence courses in mili- 
tary tactics for reserve ofi&cers. 


Other ventures in this field arc as follows : 

1. The insular department of education in Porto Rico offers 
free correspondence instruction in high school subjects. 

2. Several communities in Michigan are supplementing high 
school work by enrolling vocational students in private corre- 
spondence schools. 

3. In sparsely settled provinces of western Canada children are 
being taught elementary school subjects by correspondence. 

Students and Courses. — More than 85*;^) of the 1,500,000 cor- 
respondence students enrolled annually in the United States pur- 
sue vocational courses, of which 60% in the field of ‘"job-im- 
provement.” The typical correspondence school student may be 
described as an adult 26 years old. He has had two years in high 
school and ten years’ experience in the semi-skilled trades or vo- 
cations, and lives in a community of less than 100,000 population, 
where vocational training looking toward job-improvement is 
available for adults only through home study. Since three-fourths 
of the population of the United States live in smaller communi- 
ties, it is evident that the correspondence schools fill a definite need 
in American life. Many correspondence schools have invested as 
much as $100,000 in perfecting the teaching technique, etc., of 
single courses. The correspondence school movement is rapidly 
reaching a recognized stage of permanency and is forming a valu- 
able supplement to the public educational system. (J. S. No.) 

CORRESPONDING STATES, LAW OF: 5^?^? Lique- 
faction OF Gases. 

CORRi)ZE, a department of south-central France, formed 
from the southern portion of the old province of Limousin, 
bounded north by the departments of Haute-Vienne and Creuse, 
east by Puy-de-D6me, south-east by Cantal, south by Lot, and 
west by Dordogne. Area, 2,273 square miles. Pop. (1931) 264,- 
129. It is situated on the western fringe of the Plateau (Central 
and consists largely of high tracts of crystalline schists and 
granitic intrusions. The highest points, many over 3,000 ft., are 
found in the north, where the Plateau de Millevachcs, separating 
the basins of the Loire and the Garonne, provides good sheep- 
pasture. Except for a small district in the extreme north drained 
by the Vienne, Correze has rivers flowing south-westwards to the 
basin of the Garonne. The Dordogne drains the south-eastern 
portion and the Correze joins the Vezere to the west of Brive. 
These river valleys and the lower land of the south-west are given 
over to agriculture. Rye, buckwheat and wheat are the chief 
cereals and hemp, flax and tobacco arc also grown. Pig.s and 
goats are reared on the valley slopes and poultry- farming and 
cheese-making are much practised. The vineyards around Brive 
produce wine of medium quality. Chestnuts, largely used as an 
article of food, walnuts and cider-apples are the chief fruits. 

Coal in small quantities, slate, building-stone and pottery clay 
are worked. The government manufactory of fire-arms is at Tulle. 
There are flour-mills, oil-works, saw-mills and dye-works; and 
hats (Sort), coarse woollens, silk, preserved foods, wooden shoes, 
chairs, paper and leather are manufactured. Coal and raw ma- 
terials for textile industries are leading imports; live stock and 
agricultural products are the chief exports. 

The department is served by the Orleans railway, and the 
Dordogne is navigable. It is divided into the arrondissements of 
Tulle and Brive, containing 29 cantons and 289 communes. Tt 
belongs to the archdiocese of Bourges, the region of the XII. 
army corps, and the Acaddviie (educational division) of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. Its court of appeal is at Limoges. Tulle, the 
capital, and Brive are the principal towns. Uzerche, on the 
Vezere, has a Romanesque church and remains of mediaeval 
fortifications. There are Romanesque churches at Aubazine (or 
Obazine), Beaulieu, Meymac and Vigeois. Treignac, with its 
church, bridge and ramparts of the 15th century, and Turenne, 
dominated by the ruins of its castle, are interesting towns. The 
dolmen at Espartignac and the cromlech of Aubazine are the 
chief megalithic remains in the department. A Roman eagle and 
other antiquities were found close to Ussel, which became the 
centre of the duchy of Ventadour at the end of the rfith century. 
^ CORRIB, LOUGH, a lake of western Ireland, in the coun- 
ties Galway and Mayo. It lies north-west and south-east and is 
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27 m. long. The extreme breadth is 7 m., but the lough narrows 
near the centre to a few hundred yards. Lough Corrib hardly 
exceeds 30 ft. in depth at any point, and is dotted with islands. 
It lies 29 ft. above sca-levcl and drains by the short river Corrib 
to Galway Bay. Lough Mask lies to its north and is connected 
with it by a partly subterranean channel. 

CORRIDOR, a main passage in a large building, on which 
various apartments open (Med. Lat. corridoriumy a “running- 
place,” from currcrc, to run). In public offices, prisons, hospitals, 
etc., the corridors are usually of severe simplicity; but in mansions 
and palaces large corridors (galleries) are often adorned with 
works of art, whence comes the term “picture gallery.” The 
term “corridor carriage” is applied to the modern European style 
of railway carriage in which a narrow passage connects the sepa- 
rate compartments. 

CORRIE, a term used in the highlands of Scotland and else- 
where for a steep-sided, rounded hollow in a mountain-side, from 
the lower part of which a stream usually issues as the outlet of a 
small lake ponded by glacial debris. It is from Gaelic coire, 
cauldron; hence whirlpool, or circular hollow. {See Cirque.) 

CORRIENTES, a north-eastern province of the Argentine 
Republic situated between 27° and 31° S. lat. and 57° and 62® W. 
longitude. It is bounded north and west by the Parana river which 
separates it from Paraguay in the north and from the territory 
of the Chaco and the province of Santa Fe in the west; in the 
north-east by the territory Misiones; east by the river Uruguay, 
which separates it from Brazil and Uruguay; and south by the 
province of Entre Rios. Its area is about 55,040 sq.m., of which 
at least one-eighth is water surface. Corrientes had a population 
of 347i055 in 1914 and 406,708 in 1925. 

The surface of the province, broadly speaking, is an extensive 
plain covered by swamps and lagoons in the north, undulating 
in the south and broken by ranges of hills in the north-east. The 
low-lying areas about the lagoons are practically unfit for perma- 
nent settlement unless drained. The southern districts of the 
province arc high and rolling with woods alternating with natural 
pasture lands, and are admirably adapted to grazing and agri- 
culture. The north-eastern corner is also high, some of the hills 
reaching an elevation of 650 ft., and is heavily forested, like the 
adjacent territory of Misiones. The province is divided into two 
water sheds, those of the Parana and the Uruguay. The principal 
lagoons, which are the sources for several of the rivers, arc the 
Ibera in the central and north-eastern section and the Maloya 
in the north-western section. The climate on the higher plains 
is sub-tropical, but in the northern swamps it is exceedingly humid 
and hot. Its annual mean temperature of 69-8° F makes Corrientes 
the hottest i)rovince of Argentina. 

The principal industry of Corrientes is the raising of live stock. 
According to the live stock census of 1922 there were within the 
province 3,793,584 cattle, 2,180,552 sheep and 47454 swine. Agri- 
culture is also of great importance; however, it has not been de- 
veloped as extensively as conditions would permit. The chief 
crops arc Indian corn (maize), cotton, tapioca, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, watermelons, peanuts and linseed. The province is also 
known for its oranges, peaches, olives and pomegranates. The 
forest lands, estimated at 5,000,000 ac., are covered chiefly with 
hardwoods, many of which arc suitable for cabinet work. Manu- 
factures are limited, the more important being yerha mate mills, 
sawmills, sugar refineries and tanneries. The exports include cat- 
tle, horses, hides, forest products, cereals, tapioca, oranges and 
quarried stone. 

The principal cities are Corrientes, capital (Pop., 1926 estimate, 
35,000), situated on the left bank of the Parana and an important 
port of call for steamers trading between Buenos Aires and the 
upper reaches of the Parana; Goya (1926 estimate, 15,000), a 
flourishing commercial centre on a side channel of the Parana, 
ISO m. S. of Corrientes, handling agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts, Mercedes (1926 estimate, 14,000) and Curuzu-Cuatia (10,- 
700), inland towns; Bella Vista (1926 estimate, 7,000), situated 
on the Parana, 80 m. S. of Corrientes, the commercial centre of a 
large district; Esquina (1926 estimate, 6,000) on the Parand at 
the mouth of the Corrientes river, 86 m. S. of Goya, which exports 


timber and firewood; Empedrado also on the Parana; and Monte 
Caseros (1926 estimate, 8,000;, Paso de los Libres and Santo 
Tome all ports on the Uruguay. Transportation is confined chiefly 
to the rivers and 620 m. of railway. The Argentine North-eastern 
railway crosses the province in a south-east direction from Cor- 
rientes to Monte Caseros, its eastern terminus. The East Argen- 
tine railway follows along the eastern boundary of the province 
from Santo Tome to form a junction with the Entre Rios rail- 
ways. The population of Corrientes is composed largely of Indian 
and mixed races, and Guarani is still the chief language of the 
country people. Over 50% of the population is illiterate. 

See Z. Sanchez, Notas Descripthas de la Provinda de Corrientes 
(1S94) ; and The Times Book on Argentina (1927). 

CORRIENTES (San Juan de Corrientes), a city and river 
port, and the capital of the province of the same name, in the 
north of the Argentine Republic, on the left bank of the Parana 
river, 20 m. below the junction of the upper Parana and Para- 
guay, and 832 m. N. of Buenos Aires. The name is derived 
from the sicte corrientes (seven currents) caused by rocks in the 
river just above the town. Pop. (1926 estimate 35,000), largely 
Indian and of mixed descent. The appearance of Corrientes is 
not equal to its commercial and political importance, the buildings 
both public and private being generally poor and antiquated. 
There are four churches, the more conspicuous of which are the 
Matriz and San Francisco. The Government house, originally a 
Jesuit college, is an antiquated structure surrounding an open 
court {patio). There is a national college. The commercial 
importance of Corrientes results from its unusually favourable 
situation near the confluence of the Upper Parana and Paraguay, 
and a short distance below the mouth of the Bermejo. The navi- 
gation of the Upper Parana and Bermejo rivers begins here, and 
freight for the Upper Parana and Chaco rivers is transhipped at 
Corrientes, which practically controls the trade of the extensive 
regions tributary to them. Corrientes is the western terminus of 
the Argentine North-Eastern railway, which crosses the province 
south-east to Monte Caseros, where it connects with the East 
Argentine line running south to Concordia and north to Posadas. 
The principal exports are limber, cereals, mate, sugar, tobacco, 
hides, jerked beef, fruit and quebracho. 

CORRIGAN, MICHAEL AUGUSTINE (1839-1902), 
American prelate, was born in Newark (N.J.), on Aug. 13, 1839. 
In 1859 he graduated at Mount St. Mary’s college, Emmittsburg 
(Md.), and began his studies for the priesthood at the American 
college in Rome. After his return to America, he was successively 
professor of dogmatic theology and sacred scripture, and director 
of the ecclesiastical seminary of Seton Hall college at South 
Orange (N.J.), vice president of the institution and president 
(1868-76). In Oct., 1868, Corrigan became vicar general of 
Newark, and in 1873 bishop. In 1880 he was made coadjutor, 
with the right of succession, to Cardinal McCloskey, archbishop 
of New York, and on the cardinal’s death in 1885 he became 
metropolitan of New York. He died May 5, 1902. He was a 
scholar with great power of administrative organization, simple, 
generous and kindly. 

See Michael Augustine Corrigan: A Memorial, with biographical 
sketch by J. A. Mooney (1902) ; and The Catholic Encyclopaedia, 

CORROSION AND RUSTING. Many metals of indus- 
trial importance undergo a chemical change when exposed to the 
action of air and water or salt solutions. This change often results 
in the production of spots of differently coloured material scat* 
j tered over the surface of the metal, e.g,, brown rust on iron anc 
steel, white specks on aluminium, and blue or green layers on cop 
per. The change not only spoils the appearance of the melal bu 
sometimes penetrates so deeply into it that its mechanical proi 
erties are seriously impaired. Recent calculations of Sir Robei 
Hadfield suggest that the world-loss of iron and steel alone, due t 
corrosion, must be valued at many millions of pounds sterlin 
every year. 

Corrosion is essentially a process of oxidation. Metals ai 
usually found in nature in an oxidized state as ores, and in ord 
to fit them for industrial use they must be “reduced” from tl 
ore, i,e.f oxygen, water and other substances must be separatt 
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from the metal by chemical and physical processes. But when 
the metal has been so obtained it will tend to reassociate with 
oxygen and other substances whenever it comes into contact with 
them in suitable conditions : thus, iron tends to react with water 
and oxygen to form rust which is similar in composition to certain 
kinds of iron ore. The rusting of iron is a typical example of the 
process of corrosion whereby metals tend to return to an oxidized 
condition. 

The process of oxidation was formerly thought to be usually 
a direct union between the metal, oxygen gas and sometimes 
traces of sulphur compounds occurring in the atmosphere. It is 
probable that this kind of action does take place in certain cases, 
such as atmospheric corrosion which can occur in the presence of 
mere traces or very thin films of moisture — the tarnishing of silver 
is an example. But it is not usually this kind of action which 
results in the formation of rust and the other conspicuous corro- 
sion products mentioned above on metals immersed in liquids. 

When a ‘‘base’’ metal is placed in water or in a salt solution, 
which can conduct electricity, it tends to dissolve as electrically 
charged metal atoms or “ions,” displacing a proportionate number 
of charged hydrogen atoms which are constituents of water. With 
some metals, such as sodium, the hydrogen may appear as gas 
bubbles; with other metals, such as iron and copper, little or no 
gas appears; nevertheless the hydrogen is present as an invisible, 
probably atomic, film at the surface of the metal, and may com- 
pletely cover it. Unless this film is removed the corrosion process 
is greatly retarded at this stage and no change may be visible; 
this may happen in the absence of oxygen; but oxygen has the 
property of uniting with hydrogen to form water, and so destroy- 
ing the interfering film of hydrogen. Hence in the presence of air, 
which contains oxygen, a gas soluble in water, the process can 
continue, Le.j more hydrogen can be displaced by metal to replace 
that which has been oxidized. Thus the action of oxygen in cor- 
rosion is usually indirect: it unites with hydrogen, the metal 
reacts with the water. This may be e-xpressed in equations thus 
(neglecting electrical ef ects for the present) : 

M + HOH yields MOH + H’ 

(i) (Metal) (Water) (Metallic (Hydrogen atom, called 

hydroxide) an ion when in solution) 

2H* -h O yield HOH 

(2) (a) (3 Hydrogen (Oxygen (Water 

atoms) atom) molecule) 

(2) (b) 2 H (atomic) =H2 (molecular gas) 

It will be seen that the result of these reactions is the conver- 
sion of the metal into an oxidized product, called an hydroxide. 
Metallic hydroxide is a typical product of corrosion, but it may 
undergo further changes, e.g., it may react with carbon dioxide 
from the atmosphere and finally form a complicated body; such 
a body is rust which usually contains ferrous and ferric hydroxide 
and carbonate and is practically insoluble in water. Some hydrox- 
ides, such as those of calcium and sodium, are soluble in water, in 
which case little or no solid corrosion product will appear till the 
water becomes saturated after long periods of corrosion. 

If corrosion occurs in a solution of a salt such as sodium chlo- 
ride the reactions are a little more complicated and may be sum- 
marized thus : 

M -f HOH -f Na Cl yields MCI 4 * H’ + Na OH 

(3) (Metal) (Water) (Sodium (Me^ (Hydrogen) (Sodium 

chloride) dbloride) hydroxide) 

MCI -h NaOH yields MOH + Na Cl 

(4) (MeUlchlor- (Metal by- (Sodium 

ide) dioxide) chloride) 

The hydrogen will react with oxygen as before. It will be 
noticed that the corrosion product is a metallic hydroxide, as in 
the case of water, but formed indirectly, and that the sodium 
chloride is regenerated— not always completely for it may be 
partly carried out of solution as a complex compound such as a 
so-called “oxychloride.” 

A remarkable feature of corrosion in water and salt solutions 
fa its concentration at certain isolated spots or areas at which 
the metal fa sometimes deeply pitted, the surrounding metal being 


scarcely attacked at all. This is due to the fact that such corro- 
sion is mainly a “galvanic” or electrolytic action and is concen- 
trated on areas representing the negative, anodic or zinc pole of 
a primary battery, such as is used for electric bells ; the surround- 
ing, relatively slightly attacked, areas correspond to the positive 
or carbon pole; ordinary water and salt solutions, which are elec- 
trolytes, and therefore conduct electricity, correspond to the sal 
ammoniac solution in the battery. 

A primary battery operates largely because there is an electrical 
difference, a difference of potential, between the zinc and carbon 
when plunged in the same electrolyte. If the analogy be trust- 
worthy, the conclusion is reached that there must be differences 
of electric potential between different parts of the same piece of 
metal when localized corrosion takes place. Such differences may 
be due to actual physical or chemical variations in the metal itself 
which are not readily discernible (such as local strains, segrega- 
tion of impurities, or presence of second metals or “phases’'' such 
as carbon in cast iron), or more often to variations in the condi- 
tions external to the metal, such as differences of oxygen or 
metal-ion concentration. Differences of oxygen concentration are 
particularly important and may be due to convection currents in 
the liquid, or to pores in the metal into which dissolved o.xygen 
cannot easily penetrate; in all cases the metal forms a negative 
pole, and is corroded, where the oxygen concentration is least] 
where the oxygen concentration is greatest the hydrogen will be 
most rapidly removed according to equation (2) given above, 
which together with^(4) states the topical reactions at a positive 
pole. Thus metals fend to be corroded most at crevices of all 
kinds. 

The actual rate of corrosion in any particular case is determined 
by more than a dozen factors the interaction of which makes the 
subject exceedingly complicated. Some of these factors arc 
tabulated below. 


Factors which influence the Rate of Corrosioji 


Relating to the metal 

1. Electrode potential. 

2. State of aggregation. 

3. Presence of internal stresses. 

4. Overpotcntial. 

5. Nature and concentration of 
metals in solid solution. 

6. Nature, amount and distri- 
bution of second phases. 

7. Chemical reactivity. 


Relating to external conditions 

8. Temperature. 

9. Pressure of oxygen. 

10. Kate of supply and distribu- 
tion of oxygen. 

ji. Hydrogen-ion concentration. 

12. Nature and distribution of 
corrosion products. 

13. Conductivity of (lie Ii((uid. 

14. Motal-ion concentration. 

15. Specific nature of the ions 
present. 


In many industrial waters and salt solutions, fnetor no, 12 be- 
comes very important since films and mounds of corrosion pro- 
ducts may form at the metal surface and affect other factors in a 
complicated manner. 

For a detailed account of the way these factors operate, and 
for many other important aspects of corrosion, ihe reader should 
consult U. R. Evans, The Corrosion of Metals (xo:^6); F. N. 
Speller, Corrosion: Causes and Prevention (1926), Mr(iraw-Hj'll 
Book Co., New York. ((k D, B.) 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE^ a white solid, nudting at 
288° C and boiling at 303° C. It is sparingly soluble in cold, and 
more so in hot water, and very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Chemically it is mercuric chloride (percbloride of mercury), 
HgCb, and it is obtained by the action of chlorine on mercury 
or calomel by the addition of hydrochloric acid to a hot, 

strong solution of Hg2(N03)2+4’HCl=s2HgCl2+2Hji0+2N02, 
mercurous nitrate, and, commercially, by heating a mixture of 
mercuric sulphate and common salt, the mercuric chloride sub- 
liming and being condensed in the form of small rhombic crystals. 
When treated with hydrochloric acid, it dissolves and forms 
compounds such as HgCk-aHCl, sHgCB^HCl, 2HgCl2-HCl, ac- 
cording to the temperature and concentration; it al.<50 forms double 
salts with many chlorides; sal alembroth, 2NH4Cl,HgCl2,H20, 
is the compound with ammonium chloride. It absorbs ammonia 
to form HgCbjNHa, which may be distilled without dccomposi^ 
tion. Various oxychlorides are formed by digesting corrosive 
sublimate with mercuric oxide. Corro.sive sublimate has im- 
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portant applications in medicine — as an astringent, stimulant, 
caustic and antiseptic (see Mercury). 

CORRUGATED IRON. Although many millions of galva- 
nized corrugated sheets are now in use all over the world, this 
industry is less than loo years old. British makers were the 
pioneers. At first the sheets were made from wrought or puddled 
iron (not steel), and corrugated in the black, then galvanized by 
hand dipping in an open bath of molten zinc. The output naturally 
was small, and the cost high, but the quality was excellent, so much 
so that galvanized corrugated iron sheets are known to be still in 
use although they were fixed in position 50 years ago. 

After the steel making process became a commercial proposi- 
tion about ib6o, steel sheds were produced in the heavier gauges 
but it was not until about 30 years later that they were made suc- 
cessfully in the lighter gauges. The output per shift was so much 
larger and the cost so much lower than iron, that steel sheets 
very quickly ousted the c)ld-fashioncd iron sheets. But it must be 
admitted that the life of ordinary quality galvanized corrugated 
steel sheets is only about 25% that of the original iron sheets. 
Iron sheets, of higher purity than ever, are being made not only 
in Great Britain but on the Continent and in America, for those 
who see the wisdom of paying a higher price for an article of 
longer life, but 95% of the so called “corrugated iron” is really 
steel. The corrugating process enables much lighter gauges of 
sheets to be used because it makes them very rigid and portable. 

The Object of Galvanizing. — ^The galvanizing or zincing 
process is to prevent corrosion or rusting,, and if the sheet is 
properly coated it adds very considerably to its life. With the use 
of machinery, outputs have been tremendously increased and 
costs very much lowered. The demand for cheaper goods leads to 
the zinc coating, which can be regulated by mechanical rollers, 
being somclimcs brought down to a dangerously low limit. The 
life of a galvanized sheet depends upon its zinc coating. An 
imperfectly or insufficiently coated sheet is worse than a black or 
ungah^anized sheet. Leading consulting engineers know the impor- 
tance of this, and many of them in their specifications call for a 
coating of from aoz. to 2\oz. per square fool which is consider- 
ably higher Ilian the ordinary merchant quality. 

Production in Great Britain. — ^The British corrugated sheet 
industry had small beginnings, but by 1891 the total production 
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exceeded 200,000 tons and by 1927 the production was nearly 
1,000,000 tons. Only about 25% of the sheets are used in Great 
Britain, while fully 75% are exported to India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, japan, Argentina and other parts 
of the world. These British exports have been steadily expanding. 
In 1901 the quantity shipped was 250,287 tons, and in 1910 it was 
596,949 tons, while in X915 it rose to 762,075 tons. During the 
war period and up till 1924 the shipments naturally declined, but 
in 1927 they again reached the 1913 standard and the figures are 
growing monthly. 


Production in America. — The production of galvanized sheets 
in America reached a total of 881,720 tons in 1913, but has since 
declined slightly. The American exports during 1915-27 averaged 
about 120,000 tons per annum. The general steel production in 
America reached the enormous total of 45,000,000 tons in 1927, 
but less than 2% of this consisted of galvanized corrugated sheets. 

Exact figures of output of corrugated sheets in other countries 
are not obtainable, but the tonnage as yet is comparatively small. 
A few years ago Germany was exporting 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
monthly but in 1927 this had fallen to about 500 tons monthly. 
Belgium, however, since she entered the corrugated sheet business 
has made fairly rapid progress, and in 1928 was producing at the 
rate of 75,000 tons per annum. Japan, which formerly bought her 
galvanized corrugated sheets principally from Great Britain, is 
now buying the bulk of her sheets in the black condition from 
Britain and America and doing the galvanizing and corrugating in 
Japan.^ These sheets are specially light, namely 28 to 31 gauge, 
which is only about half the thickness used in other countries. 

Galvanizing and Corrugating.— The black sheets are first 
put through the pickling process. This is done in a stone or timber 
tank which is filled either with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid to 
remove all scale, oxide or rust. This operation can be carried out 
either by hand pokers or by an automatic pickling machine. 
After being cleansed in a water tank, the flat sheets are then fed 
into the galvanizing bath either by hand or by an automatic 
feeder, one at a time. The galvanizing bath is made of steel plates 
from lin. to i-Un. thick and of a size to suit the width of sheets to 
be treated. Inside the bath there is the galvanizing machine with 
rollers which revolve in the molten spelter or zinc which is heated 
to 850® F. The sheets pass rapidly through the zinc and emerge at 
the other side of the bath through two exit rollers; these rollers, 
together with the speed of the machine and temperature of the 
bath, regulate the quantity of zinc covering, viz., from to 2^oz. 
per square foot. A flux is used in the process made from muriate 
of ammonia and this causes the zinc to flow freely and gives the 
sheet a smooth surface. When sheets are wanted with a bright 
flowery spangle, it is necessary to add a small proportion of tin 
to mix with the zinc. The sheets automatically pass through a 
tank of hot water to wash off any flux stains and then they pass 
on to a drying fire and finally they are examined by inspectors. 

The sheets then pass to the corrugating department. The gal- 
vanized flat sheets are here corrugated to the size of corrugation 
required, either by powerful presses when several sheets are cor- 
rugated at a time or in rotary corrugated rollers usually doing one 
sheet at a time. In either case the process is rapid and a large 
tonnage is obtained. The corrugated sheets are then weighed up, 
bundled or packed for shipment; or they are put into store in 
their various sizes and gauges. 

Laying Corrugated Sheets.— For roofs the sheets should 
have end laps of not less than 6in. The usual side lap for ordinary 
purposes is half a corrugation, that is to say, the last corrugation 
in each sheet overlaps. This is known as “single side lap.” For 
special purposes such as stores, warehouses and dwelling-houses, 
the last two corrugations in each sheet should be overlapped, 
otherwise termed “double side laps.” Sheets for sides of buildings 
can be laid with 3 or 4in. end laps, and half corrugation or single 
side laps. 

Bolts, nails or screws should always be placed in the top corru- 
gation. Wood screws or nails should be placed 6in. apart. Bolts 
for fixing sheets together should be about isid, apart along the 
side corrugation. Hook bolts for iron framed buildings should be 
about i2in. apart. All screws and sheet bolls should have at least 
one iron or lead washer under the head; one of each i's recom- 
mended. Hook bolts should have curved washers, either round or 
diamond shaped. In laying sheets the workman should begin at 
the bottom row, and work towards the ridge of roof. 

Galvanized sheets should be stored very carefully in a dry, 
well-ventilated place, and any sheets which have become damp or 
wet in transit should be wiped thoroughly dry before storing. On 
no account should they be stored in bundles in a damp atmosphere. 
If sheets must be stored in the open air or under poor conditions, 
they should be stacked in such a manner as to allow a good air 
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space between them. (See also Galvanized Iron and Steel.) 

(D. McM.) 

CORRUPT PRACTICES is a general term including 
bribery (q.v.), undue influence, etc., but has specific reference to 
electoral systems (q.v .) ; in England, as defined by the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1S83, and the Representation 
of the People Act, igi8, the object of which is to prevent improper 
interference with the freedom of elections and in certain cases 
to avoid the election in question. 

UNITED STATES 

While all of the American States and Territories have, from 
the time of their creation, had laws against bribery in elections, 
corrupt practices legislation was not enacted until after England 
set the example. The States first sought to control nominating 
conventions, direct primaries and elections. In this they were 
followed later by Congress. 

Colorado and Michigan enacted corrupt practices laws in iSgi, 
and Massachusetts and New York in 1892, the last-named State 
having defined corrupt practices in iSgo. Since that time, all 
of the States except Illinois, Mississippi, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Tennessee have adopted such laws. These laws 
define numerous election offences, including bribery, coercion, 
intimidation and treating, and generally set forth in detail pur- 
poses for which money may be legally expended in campaigns by 
candidates, their agents and political committees. Such expendi- 
tures permitted in State, district, county and municipal cam- 
paigns ordinarily include those for travelling, telegraph, telephone, 
postage, messenger service, halls and rooms, payment of speakers 
and musicians, lists of candidates and sample ballots, pamphlets, 
newspapers, cards, polling lists, canvassing and challenging, sta- 
tionery, clerical hire, literature and advertising. In some States 
the furnishing of conveyances for carrying other than the aged 
and infirm to the polls is prohibited, and others prohibit salaries 
for speakers. Candidates and committees are often limited in the 
amounts of expenditures. Such amounts are restricted to one of 
three limitations, as the statute may provide; a percentage of 
the salary of the office involved, a sum proportionate to the 
number of voters in the area in which the candidacy is made, or 
an arbitrary amount named. Candidates, agents and committee 
treasurers are required to file with officers designated by law 
sworn statements of campaign receipts and expenditures, in- 
cluding amounts, names and addresses and purposes, in all cases 
after the nominating convention or direct primary or election, 
and in some at a specified time before the campaign closes. Cor- 
porations are prohibited from contributing to campaign funds. 
As a means of protection to candidates, they may not contribute 
or be requested to contribute to organizations of a religious, 
charitable or educational character, unless they have regularly 
aided such institutions; likewise they may not contribute toward 
the expenses of entertainments, balls, picnics or other outings. 
The circulation of untruths concerning candidates is prohibited 
in many States. The penalty for violation of the statutes may 
be fine or imprisonment or both or, where the successful can- 
didate has profited from the illegality, invalidation of the nomina- 
tion or election. 

Federal action came in 1907 when Congress prohibited national 
banks and corporations organized by authority of Congress from 
contributing to political campaigns, and also prohibited any other 
corporations from contributing in campaigns where presidential 
electors and representatives in Congress were chosen and when 
U.S. senators were chosen by the legislatures. Federal officials 
were prohibited in 1909 from soliciting campaign funds from any 
officer, clerk or employe of the Government. The publication of 
campaign expenditures after the election by political committees 
with activities in more than two States at elections in which rep- 
resentatives in Congress were chosen was required in 1910. An 
amendment was adopted in 19x1 by which publication of cam- 
paign expenditures both before and after the election was required, 
and candidates for representative and senator in Congress were 
similarly required to file statements of expenditures, both before 
and after the nominating agencies and the elections. Such state- 


ments were required by a law of 1912 to be under oath and sent 
by registered mail to officials of Congress. Promises and offers for 
votes and the withholding of votes on behalf of candidates for 
both houses of Congress were prohibited in 19 rS, both as regards 
direct primaries and elections 

Act of 1925 . — In 1925 Congress passed a new Corrupt Practices 
Act in wffiich no attempt was made to control direct primaries or 
nominating conventions. It specifically repealed all the previous 
Federal laws, but provided in general: (t) That the treasurer of 
every political committee having activities in two or more States 
must file with the clerk of the House of Representatives between 
the ist and loth days of March, June and September in each 
year, and also between the loth and 15th days and on the 5lh day 
next preceding the date on which a general election is to be held 
at which candidates are to be elected in two or more States, and 
also on the ist day of January following, sworn statements .show- 
ing the names and addresses of contributors of $100 or more, 
together with amounts and dates, and the total sum of other and 
all contributions, as well as the names and addresses of persons 
to whom expenditures of $10 or more are paid, with amounts, dates 
and purposes, and the total sum of other and all payments. 
Every person likewise expending money other than through con- 
tributions to political committees in two or more States must 
file similar statements. (2) That every candidate for senator 
must file wdth the secretary of the Senate, and every candidate for 
representative, delegate or resident commissioner must file with 
the clerk of the Hoiuse, not less than ten nor more than 15 days 
before and also within 30 days after the election, itemized sworn 
statements of all contributions to his campaign and cxi)enclitures 
in his behalf, as well as promises or pledges made by him and in 
his behalf. 

If a State prescribes a maximum amount to be expended by 
the candidate, this must be ob.scrved, unless it is more than the 
amount fixed by the act, viz., $[o,ooo by a candidate for the 
Senate, $2,500 by a candidate for the Hou.se, or an am<junt equal 
to the amount obtained by multiplying three cents by the total 
number of votes cast at the last general election for the office 
the candidate seeks, but in no event exceeding .$25,000 for the 
Senate or $10,000 for the House. The act makes it unlawful to 
pledge appointment or employment for the purpose of procuring 
support and for any person to make an expenditure or cau.se one 
to be made or offered to any person to vote for or against a can- 
didate or to withhold his vote, and likewise for any pt'rson to 
solicit any such expenditure. Members of or candidates for either 
house or any other officer or employe of the Government are 
forbidden to solicit directly or indirectly any political contribu- 
tion from any such person, officer or emjjloye. It i.s aLso made 
unlawful for any national bank or corporation organized under 
authority of Congress to make a contribution in connection with 
any election at which presidential electors or memhcr.s of either 
house are chosen. 

Each house of Congress is empowered under Article i., .s. 4 of 
the Constitution to judge the elections, returns and qualifications 
of its own members, and through the reports of thtiir elections 
committees they have defined corrupt practices, often independenf 
of statutory violations, which in their opinion have been suf- 
ficient cause for the invalidation of certain election.^. The Senate 
has established the precedent of considering corrupt practices 
in direct primaries, even where there has been no charge of 
statutory violation. 

See C. H. Rowell, Historical and Legal Digest oj all the Contested 
Election Cases in the House of Representatives of the United States^ 
lySg-igoi (1901) ; R. C. Brooks, Corruption in American Politics and 
Life, chap. vi. (1910) ; “Compilation of Senate Election Cases from 
17S9 to 1913” m Senate Document No, 1036, 62nd Cong., 3rd scss. 
G913) i A. C. McLaughlin and A, B. Hart, Cyclope.dia of American 
Government f vol. i. p. 480 seq. (1914) ; Merrill Moores, Contested 
Election Cases in the House of Representatives^ igoi-^ioiy (1017) ; P. 
Orman Ray, An Introduction to Political Parties and PructicM Politics, 
chap. XI. (1917) : J. K. Pollock, Party Campaign Funds (1926) ; E. N. 
Sait, American Parties and Elections, chap. xx. (1927) ; Perry Belmont, 
Eetum to Secret Party Funds (1927) ; R. C. Brooks, Political Parties 
and Euctoral Problems, chap. xiii. (rev. ed. 1927) ; Stuart Lewis, Parly 
Principles and Practical PoUtics, chap. xix. (1928). (S. L*.) 
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CORRY, a city of Erie county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in the 
north-west part of the State, 2501. from Lake Erie, at an elevation 
of 1 , 43^5 feet. It is on Federal highway 6, and is served by the 
Erie and the Pennsylvania railways. The population in 1930 was 
7,152. It is^the shipping centre for a fine farming and oil-pro- 
ducing district, and has railroad shops, steel works and various 
other manufacturing industries. Natural gas is used. One mile 
west is a State fish hatchery, and there are fine trout streams in 
the neighbourhood. Corry was settled in 1S60, soon after oil was 
discovered in this region, and was named after Hiram Corry, 
through whose influence a railroad was built to the town. It was 
incorporated as a city in [S66. 

CORSAIR, the name given by the Mediterranean peoples to 
the privateers of the Barbary coast who plundered the shipping of 
Christian nations. (Sec Pirate, Baruary Pirates.) 

CORSELET. Ancient and mediaeval body armour. Originally 
the term referred to the armour which covered the whole body 
(from Latin corpus and O.Fr. cors, body) but later it was re- 
stricted to that which covered the body between the neck and the 
thighs. The ancient Egyptians and Persians had corselets of linen. 
In the middle ages the corselet was made of metal, and was dis- 
tinguishable from the cuirass in that the former had a back-plate 
as well as a breast-plate. Corselets were worn by infantry during 
the 17th century. 

CORSICA, a large island of the Mediterranean, forming a 
department of France. It is situated immediately to the north of 
Sardinia (from which it is separated by the narrow strait of 
Bonifacio), between 41® 21' and 43° N. and*8° 30' and 9° 30' E. 
Area 3,367 sq.m. Pop. (1931) 297,235. Corsica lies within 54 
ni. W. of the coast of Tuscany, 98 m. S. of Genoa and 106 m. 
S.E. of the French coast at Nice. The extreme length of the 
island is 114 m. and its average breadth c, 60 m. 

A central granitic ridge describes a curve from north-west to 
south-west and from it spurs diverge in all directions, separating 
narrow river valleys and forming bold headlands along the west- 
ern coast. A large mass of granophyres, quartz porphyries and 
similar rocks form the high mountains around Mont Cinto (8,881 
ft.). Other important heights are Monts Rotondo (8,612 ft.), 
Paglia Orba (8,284 ft.), Padro (7,851 ft.) and d’Oro (7,845 ft). 
Between the gulfs of Porto and Galeria occur schists, limestones 
and anthracite containing fossils of Upper Carboniferous age. 
To the east and north-cast of a line drawn from Belgodere 
through Corte to Favone, schists of unknown age, with intrusive 
masses of serpentine and euphotide, are the principal rocks. This 
north-east part of the island is thought by Staub to be a portion 
of the Alpine fold system, while the rest of the island would be 
part of the foreland against which the folding occurred. Folded 
amongst the schists are strips of Upper Carboniferous beds simi- 
lar to those of the west coast. Overlying these rocks are lime- 
stones with Rhaetic and Liassic fossils, occurring at Olctto, Moro- 
saglia, etc. Nummulitic limestone of Eocene age is found near 
St, Florcnt, and occupies several large basins near the boundary 
between the granite and the schist. Miocene molasse witlx 
Clypeasier, etc., forms the plain of Aleria and occurs also at St. 
Florent in the north and Bonifacio in the south. The caves of 
Corsica, especially in the neighbourhood of Baslia, contain numer- 
ous mammalian remains. The regularity of the east coast con- 
trasts strikingly with the mountain-girdled inlets of the west, and 
considerable areas arc covered by lagoons. The rivers and tor- 
rents, though short in their courses, bring down large volumes 
of water from the mountains. The longest is the Golo, which 
rises in the isolated region of Niolo to the west of Corte and en- 
ters the sea to the south of the Etang de Biguglia; farther south 
is the Tavignano, while on the west there are the Liamone, the 
Gravone and the Taravo. 

The climate of the island ranges from warmth in the lowlands 
to extreme rigour in the mountains. The intermediate region is 
the most temperate and healthy. The mean annual temperature 
at Ajaccio is 63 ®F. The dominant winds are from the south-west 
and south-east. 

Agriculture suffers from scarcity of labour, apathy and scarcity 
of capital. Cereals, despite fertility of the soil, are neglected. 


The culture of the vine, cedrates, citrons and olives (for which 
the Balagne region, in the north-west, is noted), of vegetables and 
of tobacco, and sheep and goat rearing are the main rural indus- 
tries, to which may be added the rearing of silk-worms. The ex- 
ploitation of the forests tends to proceed too rapidly. Chestnuts 
are exported, and, ground into flour, are used as food by the 
mountaineers. Most of the inhabitants are proprietors of land, 
but often the properties are split up to include vineyard or olive 
plantation, arable land in the plain, and a chestnut-wood in the 
mountain. Agricultural labourers from Tuscany and Lucca pe- 
riodically visit the island. The mouflon, perhaps an ancestral 
type of sheep, inhabits the more inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains. A thick tangled underwood, known as the maquis, generally 
covers the uncultivated districts. Game and freshwater fish are 
abundant. The fisheries of tunny, pilchard and anchovy supply 
some of the Italian markets, but comparatively few of the natives 
are engaged in this industry. The practice of the blood-feud or 
vendetta has not yet died out. Each individual belongs to some 
powerful family, with the political views of which he has to con- 
form; the competition for official posts has seriously affected 
commerce and agriculture. 

The manufactures include the extraction of gallic acid from 
chestnut-bark, the preparation of preserved citrons and other 
delicacies, and of macaroni and similar foods and the manufac- 
ture of fancy goods and cigars. There are mines of anthracite, 
antimony and copper; the island produces granite, building stone, 
marble and amianthus, and there are salt marshes. Among other 
places Guagno, Pardina Guitera and Orezza^have mineral springs. 

The chief ports are Bastia, Ajaccio and lie Rousse. A railway 
runs from Bastia to Ajaccio with branches to lie Rousse and 
Calvi on the west coast and Ghisonaccia on the eastern seaboard, 
but, in general, lack of means of communication as well as of 
capital is a barrier to commercial activity. Corsica exports early 
produce, fruits, fresh and preserved, olive oil, wood, charcoal, 
tanning bark, gallic acid, mineral waters, game, fish, skins, cheese. 

Corsica is divided into four arrondissements (chief towms — 
Ajaccio, Bastia, Corte and Sartene), with 62 cantons and 364 
communes. It forms part of the academie (educational circum- 
scription) and archiepiscopal province of Aix (Bouches-du- 
Rhone) and of the region of the XV. Army Corps. The principal 
towns are Ajaccio, the capital and the seat of the bishop of the 
island and of the prefect; Bastia, the seat of the court of appeal 
and of the military commander; Calvi, Corte and Bonifacio. 
Other places of interest are St, Florent, near which stand the 
ruins of the cathedral (12th century) of the vanished town of 
Nebbio; Murato, which has a church (12th or 13th century) of 
Pisan architecture, also exemplified in other Corsican churches; 
and Cargese, where there is a Greek colony, dating from the 17th 
century. Near Lucciana are the ruins of a Romanesque church 
called La Canonica. Megalithic monuments are numerous, chief 
among them being the dolmen of Fontanaccia in the arrondisse- 
ment of Sartene. (X.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Although as an archaeological field Corsica is little explored, 
the excavations of C. J. Forsyth Major, E. Passemard and H. 
Obermaier have been sufficiently thorough to demonstrate that 
it is in a high degree improbable that man existed in Corsica be- 
fore the late Stone Age (neolithic) or even the beginning of the 
Metal Era. The first civilization that can be recognized has 
marked Ligurian affinities and was probably derived from across 
the gulf of Genoa. It is represented by a meagre outfit of small 
stone tools (including some of jasper and obsidian), ornaments 
of stone, shell, and bone, and occasional bronze weapons and 
trinkets. Finds of this nature occur, although rarely, in rock- 
shelters and caves; thus, near Bonifacio contracted skeletons with 
a stone slab over the head only (a Ligurian burial-fashion) were 
accompanied by obsidian scrapers and potsherds. Probably the 
megalithic burial-places (stazzone), rectangular stone cists about 
I oft. in length and roofed by a single slab, belong to this same cul- 
ture; but although about 15 are known and although stone imple- 
ments have been picked up near them, their exact chronological 
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position is unlmowii. These cists are all ruined; one is situated a 
little to the west of Corte, but the remainder are grouped either 
in the extreme north, or in the south-west, of the island. A large 
number (over 40) of menhirs {staniari)^ sometimes grouped in 
alignments, are also found in the same districts as the cists, and 
are probably contemporary with the tombs. A '‘camp” with a 
massh'e stone rampart is also recorded at Ficciaggola near Ajac- 
cio ; but its date is uncertain. 

The sculptured menhirs, of which four or live are known, are 
of considerable interest. They are distinguished from the French 
series of statue-menhirs by the fact that the head, chin, and neck, 
are shaped, though often very roughly. The best known is the 
Statue d' Apricciani, which has been called Phoenician; but the 
most interesting is the Statue of Petra-Pinzuta, for this shows a 
version of the girdle and baldrick common in the French carvings. 

The Ligurian civilization was probably long-lived. There is 
evidence, however, of the altered Iron Age (Hallstatt) fashions 
in the important Gravona hoard of bronzes, and in the Cagnano 
cemetery near Luri that probably dates from 700-600 b.c. More- 
over, about 560 B.c. the Phocaean Greeks founded a colony at 
Alalia; but the Greek occupation was not a long one, and after 
the naval battle in 535 between the Greeks and the allied fleets 
of Carthage and Etruria, the colony was abandoned. Some red- 
figure potter>>' found in the island may date from the Greek settle- 
ment; there is also enough Etruscan ware to suggest that after 
the Greeks left Alalia the Etruscans to a certain extent took their 
place, though Carthage thenceforward claimed the island until 
it was ceded to Rome in the early part of the 3rd century b.c. 
The Roman occupation had doubtless a larger general effect on 
native life, and a number of Roman buildings are still to be 
seen, particularly at Aleria. 

Authorities. — E. Passemard, U Homme j^rehistorique, ise ann. 
(1926), 199; C. J. Forsyth Major, IXe Congres Int, dc Zoologie, 
Monaco (1913) > P- 594J R. Liicerna, Ahhandlgn, dcr kk. Geograph- 
ischcii Gesellsch. in Wien, IX. (1910) ; H. Obermaier, Ebert^s Real- 
lexikon der V orgeschichte, s.v. “Korsika.” For the megaliths, A. de 
Mortiiiet, Nouvelles Arch, des Missions scient. et hit., III. 51; L. 
Giraux, VHomme prehist., ann. (1903), 263; 130 ann. (1926), 246; 
for the statue-menhirs, L. Giraux, loc. cit., and Et. Michon, Rec. des 
mem. Soc. des Attiiguaires de Prance, Centenaire (1904), p. 299. 
Generally, see Prosper Merimee, Notes d^un voyage en Corse (1840) ; 
F, von Duhn, Italische Grdberkimde (Heidelberg, 1924), p. 112. For 
the Cagnano cemetery, E. Chantre, C.R. 3oe sess. de V Assoc, frangaise 
pour Vavancement des Sciences (Ajaccio, 1901), II. 715, and for the 
Gravona hoard, Bull. Soc. Prehist. Fran^aise (1924), XXL 224. For 
the later periods, Th. Mommsen, Corpus j 7 iscriptionum Latinarum, 
X. II. S38. (T. D, K.) 

HISTORY 

The earliest inhabitants of Corsica were probably Ligurian, 
but the Phocaeans of Ionia were the first civilized people to estab- 
lish settlements. About 560 b.c. they landed in the island and 
founded the town of Alalia. Their power soon dwindled before 
that of the Etruscans, who were in their turn driven out by the 
Carthaginians. The latter were followed by the Romans, who 
gained a footing in the island at. the time of the First Punic War, 
but did not establish themselves there till the middle of the 2nd 
century b.c. In the early centuries of the Christian era Corsica 
formed one of the senatorial provinces of the empire, and was 
used as a place of banishment for political offenders. One of the 
most distinguished of those was the younger Seneca, who spent 
in exile there the eight years ending a.d. 49. 

During the break-up of the Roman empire in the West, Corsica 
was disputed between the Vandals and the Gothic allies of the 
Roman emperors, until in 469 Gaiseric finally made himself 
master of the island. For 65 years the Vandals maintained their 
domination, the Corsican forests supplying the wood for the 
fleets with which they terrorized the Mediterranean. After the 
destruction of the Vandal power Corsica became part of the East 
Roman empire. Thereafter Goths and Lombards in turn ravaged 
island, the rule of the Byzantines being effective only in grind- 
excessive taxes out of the wretched population; to crown all, 
14:713 the Muslims from the northern coast of Africa made their 
&^:. 4 ^cent. Corsica remained nominally attached to the East 
until Charlemagne conquered it. Moorish incur- 


sions from Spain soon followed, and in Sio the Moors gained 
temporary possession. Though expelled they returned again and 
again, and in SaS the defence of Corsica was eiitrusLed to Boniface 
II., count of the Tuscan march. Pie built a fortress in the south 
of the island which formed the nucleus of the town (Bonifacio) 
that bears his name. Boniface’s war against the Saracens was 
continued by his son, but the Muslims seem to have remained 
in possession of part of the island until about 930. 

Terra di Comune. — ^Later the period of feudal anarchy be- 
gan, a general conflict of petty lords each eager to expand his 
domain. The counts of Cinarca (to the north-east of Ajaccio), 
especially aimed at establishing their supremacy over the whole 
island. To counteract this and similar ambitions, in the nth cen- 
tury, a sort of national diet was held, and Sambucuccio, lord of 
Alando, put himself at the head of a movement which resulted in 
confining the feudal lords to the southern part of the island and 
in establishing in the rest, henceforth known as the Terra di 
Comune, a sort of republic composed of autonomous parishes. 
Each parish or commune nominated a certain number of council- 
lors who, under the name of “fathers of the commune,” were 
charged with the administration of justice under the direction of 
a podcstd, who was as it were their president. The podestas of 
each of the States or enfranchised districts chose a member of 
the supreme council charged with the making of laws and regula- 
tions for the Terra di Comune. This council or magistracy was 
called the Twelve, from the number of districts taking a share in 
its nomination. In each district the fathers of the commune 
elected a magistrate 'who, under the name of capnnile, was en- 
trusted with the defence of the interests of the poor and weak. 
The constitution thus established has never lost its hold on the 
affections of the people. 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. — Meanwhile the south remained 
under the sway of the counts of Cinarca, while in the north feudal 
barons maintained their independence in the promontory of Cape 
Corso. Towards the end of the century the potK‘s laid claim to 
the island; the Corsican clergy supported the claim, and in 1077 
the Corsicans declared themselves subjects of the Holy See in 
the presence of the apostolic legate Laiulolfo, bishop of JM.sa. 
Pope Gregory VII. thereupon invested the bishop and his .succes- 
sors with the island and the Pisans took solemn pos.sti.ssion, tlnar 
“grand judges” {judices) replacing the papal legates, ('orsiciu 
valued by the Pisans as by the Vandals as an inexhaustible .store- 
house of materials for their fleet, flourished exceedingly under 
the enlightened rule of the great commercial rt;[)ul)Iic. Causes of 
dissension remained, however, abundant. The C.'orsican l)ish()p.s 
repented their subjection to the Pi.san archbishop; the Genoese 
intrigued at Rome to obtain a revcr.sal of the papal gift to lh(i 
rivals with whom they were disputing the sui)remacy of the 
seas. In 1138 Innocent II, divided the eccle.siastical Juristlictiou 
of the island between the arch])ishops of Pisa and Geiioa. Thus 
gave the Genoese great influence in Corsica, and Lin* (:ontehl be- 
tween the Pisans and Genoese began. It was not, h()W(;ver, till 
119s that the Genoese, by capturing IJoTiifacio — a nest of pirates 
preying on the commerce of both republics— actually gained a 
footing in the country. 

Throughout the 13th century the struggle betwiren Pisans and 
Genoese continued, reproducing in the island the feml of Ghihd- 
lines and Guelphs that was desolating Italy. Pope Boniface VJII. 
added to the complication by investing King James of Aragon 
with the sovereignty of Corsica and of Sardinia. In 1325 the 
Aragonese attacked and reduced Sardinia, with the result that the 
Pisans, their sca-power shattered, were unable to hold their own 
in Corsica. A fresh period of anarchy followed until, in 1347, a 
great assembly of caporali and barons decided to offer the sov- 
ereignty of the island to Genoa. A regular tribute was to be paid 
to the republic; the Corsicans were to preserve their laws and 
customs, under the Council of Twelve in the north and a Council 
of Six in the south; Corsican interests were to be represented 
at Genoa by an orator. 

Genoese Domination. — ^The Genoese domination thus in- 
augurated began under evil auspices— for the Black Death killed 
off some two-thirds of the population — ^and was not destined to 
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bring peace. The feudal barons of the south and the hereditary 
caporali of the north alike resisted the authority of the Genoese 
governors; and King Peter of Aragon took advantage of their 
feuds to reassert his claims. Among the events of a confused and 
troubled period may be mentioned the founding of Bastia, in 
13S3, by Leonelio Lomellino, a Genoese governor and count of 
Corsica. This, with other coastal strong places, such as Calvi 
and Bonifacio, was a bulwark of Genoese power, though it was 
lost to the Aragonese at times. By E447 the position w’-as that 
the Genoese were masters of the strongholds, the lords of Cinarca 
held the lands in the south, under the nominal suzerainty of 
Aragon, and Galcazzo da Campo Fregoso, a member of a power- 
ful Genoese family, was supreme in the Terra di Comune. 

The Bank of San Giorgio. — ^An assembly of the chiefs of 
the Terra di Comune decided to offer the government of the 
island to the Company or Bank of San Giorgio, a powerful com- 
mercial corporation established at Genoa in the 14th century. 
The bank accepted; the Spaniards were driven from the country; 
and a government was organized. Further trouble soon broke out, 
however, with conflicts between rival lords, and it was not till 1511 
that the bank could consider itself in secure possession of the 
island. 

If the character of the Corsicans has been distinguished in 
modern times for a certain wild intractablcness and ferocity, the 
cause lies in their unhappy past, and not least in the character of 
the rule established by the Bank of San Giorgio. The power which 
the bank had won by ruthless cruelty, it e;5:ercised in the spirit 
of the narrowest and most short-sighted selfishness. Only a 
shadow of the native institutions was suffered to survive, and no 
adequate system of administration was set up in the place of 
that which had been suppressed. In the absence of justice the 
blood-feud or ve^idetta grew and took root in Corsica just at the 
time when, elsewhere in Europe, the progress of civilization was 
making an end of private war. The agents of the bank, so far 
from discouraging these internecine quarrels, looked on them as 
the surest means for preventing a general rising. Concerned, 
moreover, only with squeezing taxes out of a recalcitrant popula- 
tion, they neglected the defence of the coast, along which the 
Barbary pirates harried and looted at will; and to all these woes 
were added, in the i6th century, pestilences and disastrous floods, 
which tended still further to impoverish and barbarize the country. 

In these circumstances King Henry II. of France conceived the 
project of conquering the island. Three years’ confused fighting 
from 1553 to 1556 ended in the conclusion of a truce which left 
Corsica — ^with the exception of Bastia— in the hands of the 
French, who proceeded to set up a tolerable government. In 1559, 
however, the) island was restored to the Bank of San Giorgio, 
from which it was at once taken over by the Genoese republic. 

Genoese Rule Restored. — ^Trouble at once began again. The 
Genoese attempted to levy a tax which the Corsicans refused to 
pay; and in violation of the terms of the treaty they confiscated 
the property of Sampiero da Bastelica, the Corsican national hero, 
who had put himself at the head of the national movement. 
The suzerainty of the Turk seemed preferable to that of Genoa, 
and, with letters from the king of France, Sampiero went to 
Constantinople to ask the aid of a fleet for the purpose of reduc- 
ing Corsica to the status of an Ottoman province. All his efforts 
to secure foreign help were, however, vain: he determined to act 
alone, and in June 1564 landed at Valinco with only 50 follow- 
ers. His success was at first extraordinary, and he was soon at 
the head of 8,000 men ; but ultimate victory was rendered impos- 
sible by the internecine feuds of which the Genoese well knew 
how to take advantage. For over two years a war was waged in 
which quarter was given on neither side; but after the assassina- 
tion of Sampiero in 1567 the spirit of the insurgents was broken, 
and peace was declared in 1568. 

From this time until 1729 Corsica remained under the gov- 
ernment of Genoa, in a peace due to lassitude and despair rather 
than contentment. The settlement of 1568 had reserved a large 
measure of autonomy to the Corsicans; during the years that 
foUowed this was withdrawn piecemeal, until, disarmed and power- 
less, they were excluded from every oflSice in the Administration. 
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The vendetta increased ; in the absence of effective protection the 
sea-board was exposed to the ravages of the Barbary pirates, so 
that the coastal villages and towns were abandoned and the inhabi- 
tants withdrew into the interior, leaving the most fertile part of 
the country to fall into the condition of a malarious waste. To 
add to ail this, in 1576 the population had been decimated by a 
pestilence. Emigration en masse continued, and an attempt to 
remedy this by introducing a colony of Greeks in 16S8 only 
added one more element of discord to the luckless island. To Ihe 
Genoese Corsica continued to be merely an area to be exploited 
for their profit ; they monopolized its trade ; they taxed it up to 
and beyond its capacity; they made the issue of licences to carry 
firearms a source of revenue, and therefore studiously avoided 
interfering with the custom of the vendetta. 

King Theodore of Corsica. — ^In 1729 the Corsicans, irritated 
by a new hearth-tax, rose in revolt. As usual, the Genoese were 
soon confined to a few coast towns; but the intervention of the 
emperor Charles VI. and the despatch of a large force of Ger- 
man mercenaries turned the tide of war, and the authority of 
Genoa w^as temporarily re-established. A fresh outbreak soon 
took place, but lack of arms and provisions made any decisive 
success of the insurgents impossible, and when, on March 12, 
1736, the German adventurer Baron Theodor von Neuhof arrived 
with a shipload of muskets and stores and the assurance of further 
help to come, leaders and people were glad to accept his aid 
on his own conditions, namely that he should be acknowledged 
as king of Corsica. The new king’s reign was not fated to last 
long. The opera bouffe nature of his entry on the stage — he was 
clad in a scarlet caftan, Turkish trousers and a Spanish hat and 
feather, and girt with a scimitar — did not, indeed, offend the 
unsophisticated islanders ; they were even ready to take seriously 
his lavish bestowal of titles and his knightly order ^‘della Libera- 
zione”; they appreciated his personal bravery; and the fact that 
the Genoese Government denounced him as an impostor and set 
a price on his head only confirmed him in their affection. But it 
was otherwise when the European help that he had promised 
failed to arrive, and, the Governments with which he bad boasted 
his influence disclaimed him. In November he left the island, 
never to return. The Corsicans, weary of the war, opened nego- 
tiations with the Genoese; but the refusal of the latter to regard 
the islanders as other than rebels made a mutual agreement impos- 
sible. Finally Genoa decided to seek the aid of France. 

Sardinian and British Intervention, 1746 . — ^The object of 
the French in assisting the Genoese was not the acquisition of 
the island for themselves so much as to obviate the danger, of 
which they had long been aware, of its falling into the hands of 
another Power, notably Great Britain. The Corsicans, on the 
other hand, though ready enough to come to terms with the 
French king, refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of Genoa 
even when backed by the power of France, The French did, how- 
ever, succeed in restoring order. But this depended on the pres- 
ence of their troops which were withdrawn in 1740, leaving the 
Genoese and Corsicans to begin the perennial struggle anew. 

The Corsicans made a vigorous onslaught on the Genoese 
strongholds, helped by the sympathy and active aid of European 
Powers. In 1746 Count Domenico Rivarola, a Corsican in Sar- 
dinian service, succeeded in capturing Bastia and San Fiorenzo 
with the aid of a British squadron and Sardinian troops. The 
factious spirit of the Corsicans themselves was, however, their 
worst enemy. The British commander judged it inexpedient to 
intervene in the affairs of a country of which the leaders were at 
loggerheads ; Rivarola, left to himself, was unable to hold Bastia 
— a. place of Genoese sympathies — and in spite of the collapse 
of Genoa itself, now in Austrian hands, the Genoese governor 
succeeded in maintaining himself in the island- By the time of 
the signature of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, the situa- 
tion of the island had again changed. Owing to a report that the 
king of Sardinia was meditating a fresh attempt to conquer the 
island, a strong French expedition had, at the request of the 
republic, occupied Calvi, Bonifacio, Ajaccio and Bastia. By the 
terms of the treaty Corsica was once more assigned to Genoa, 
but the French garrison remained, pending a settlement between 
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the republic and the islanders In view of the intractable temper 
of the two parlies no agreement could be reached, and the with- 
drawal of the French troops was the signal for a fresh rising. 
The usual faction disputes followed till, in 1755, the Corsican 
hero Pasquale Paoli was invited to come from Naples and assume 
the command. 

Pasquale Paoli. — ^The first task of Paoli, elected general in 
April at an assembly at San Antonio della Casablanca, was to 
suppress a rival faction. By the spring of 1756 this was done, 
and the Corsicans were able to turn a united front against the 
Genoese. At this juncture the French, alarmed by a supposed 
understanding between Paoli and the British, once more inter- 
vened, and occupied Calvi, Ajaccio and San Fiorcnso until 1757- 
In 175S Paoli renewed the attack on the Genoese, founding the 
new port of Isola Rossa as a centre whence the Corsican ships 
could attack the trading vessels of Genoa. The republic, indeed, 
w'as now too weak to attempt seriously to reassert its sway over 
the island, which, with the exception of the coast towns, Paoli 
ruled with absolute authority and with conspicuous wisdom. In 
the intervals of fighting he was occupied in reducing Corsican 
anarchy into some sort of civilized order. The vendetta was put 
down, partly by religious influence, partly with a stern hand; the 
surviving oppressive rights of the feudal lords were abolished; 
and the traditional institutions of the Terra di Comune were 
made the basis of a democratic constitution for the whole island. 

All now depended on the attitude of France to which Power 
both Paoli and the republic made overtures. In 1764 a French 
expedition arrived, and garrisoned three of the Genoese fortresses. 
French and Corsicans remained on amicable terms, and the in- 
habitants of the nominally Genoese towns actually sent repre- 
sentatives to the national coiisulta or parliament. In 1767 the 
Corsicans captured the Genoese island of Capraja, and occupied 
Ajaccio and other places evacuated by the French as a protest 
against the asylum given to the Jesuits exiled from France. Genoa 
now recognized that she had been worsted in the long contest, 
and on May 15, 176S, signed a treaty selling the sovereignty of 
the island to France. 

The Corsicans, intent on independence, were now faced with a 
more formidable enemy than the decrepit republic of Genoa. 
A section of the people, indeed, were in favour of submission; 
but Paoli himself declared for resistance; and among those who 
supported him at the consulta summoned to discuss the question 
was his secretary Carlo Buonaparte, father of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the future emperor of the French. In the absence of the 
hoped-for help from Great Britain the issue of the resultant war 
could not be doubtful; and by the summer of 1769 the French 
were masters of the island. On June 16 Paoli and his brother with 
some 400 of their followers embarked on a British ship for Leg- 
horn. On Sept. 15, 1770, a general assembly of Ibe Corsicans 
was called, the deputies swearing allegiance to King Louis XV. 

Corsica and the Revolution of 1789 , — For 20 years Corsica, 
while preserving many of its old institutions, remained a depend- 
ency of the French Crown. Then came the Revolution, and the 
island was incorporated in France as a separate department. 
Paoli, recalled from exile by the National Assembly on the 
motion of Mirabeau, after a visit to Paris, where he was ac- 
claimed as “the hero and martyr of liberty,” returned in 1790 to 
Corsica, where he was received with immense enthusiasm as 
‘father of the country.” With the new order in the island, 
however, he was in little sympathy. In the towns branches of 
the Jacobin Club had been established, and these tended to usurp 
the functions of the regular organs of government and to intro- 
duce a new element of discord into a country which it had been 
Paoli’s life’s work to unify. Suspicions of his loyalty to revolu- 
tionary principles had been spread at Paris so early as 1791 ; yet 
in 1792 he was appointed lieutenant-general of the forces and 
governor (capo comandante) of the island. With the men and 
methods of the Terror, however, he was wholly out of sympathy. 
Called, in 1793, to the bar of the Convention, he replied by sum- 
moning the representatives of the communes to meet in diet at 
Corte on May 27, when he stated that he was rebelling, not against 
France, but against the dominant faction of whose actions the 


majority of Frenchmen disapproved. In consequence Paoli and 
his sympathizers were declared by the Convention hors la loi 
(June 26). 

Paoli had already made up his mind to raise the standard of 
revolt against France. But though the consult a at Corte elected 
him president, Corsican opinion was by no means united Na- 
poleon Bonaparte indignantly rejected the idea of a breach with 
France, and the Bonapartes were henceforth ranked with his 
enemies. Paoli now appealed for assistance to the British Gov- 
ernment, which despatched a considerable force. By the summer 
of 1794, after hard fighting, the island was reduced, and in June 
the Corsican assembly formally offered the sovereignty to King 
George III. The British occupation lasted two years, the island 
being administered by Sir Gill)ert Elliot. Paoli, whose pre.soncc 
was considered inexpedient, was invited to return to England, 
where he remained till his death. In 1796 B()nai>arit‘, after his 
victorious Italian campaign, sent an expedition against Corsica, 
The British, weary of a somewhat thankless task, made no great 
resistance, and in October the island was once more in French 
hands. It was again occupied by Great Britain for a short time in 
1S14, but in the settlement of 1.ST5 wxis restored to the J'rcnch 
Crown. Its history henceforth is part of that of Franco. 

Bibliograpiiv. — F. Girolami-Cortona, Genera idiic iivuvralc dc la 
Corse (Ajaccio, 1S93) ; A. Andrei, /I truvvrs la Corse (1S9.0 ; Forcioli- 
Conti, Noire Corse (Ajaccio, 1897) ; R. Lo Joindre, La Corse el Irs 
Corses (1904) ; F. O. Rcnucci, Storia di Corsica (3 V(‘ls., 18,^3) ; 

Antonio Pietro Filippini, hloria di Corsica (ist erl.. 1594 ; -nd eel, 
corrected and illustrj^ted with unj?uhlishod documents by G. C, 
Gregori, s vols., Pisa, 1827-33) ; J. Al. jacobi, Hist dr la Corse, 
2 vols. (1S33-35), with many uniiublisbed (lorumenls; L. H. Caird, 
History of Corsica (1809) ; Colonna de Cesiri-Rocca and Louis Villct, 
Histoire de Corse ( 1916 ) ; P. Allorgc and others, IIht<are dti Peuplc- 
ment de la Corse (xqzt)). Further works and refe^ena'^ t.o articles 
in reviews, etc., are given in Ulysse Chevalier’s {Repertoire drs sources), 
ctc.f Topobibliographic, vol. ii. s,v. 

CORSICANA, a city of Texas, G S.A., the county seat of 
Navarro county, 55 m. S. by E. of Daila.s. It is on Ft'deral high- 
way 75, and is served by the Saint Louis Suutbw(‘sUTn. the South- 
ern Pacific, the Trinity and Brazo.s Valby, and the. Ti^vas ICIectric 
railways. The population in 1920 was i i,35f) ( 399b iu‘groes), and 
was 15,202 in 1930 ])y the Federal census. There an* over 450 pro- 
ducing oil wells in the vicinity, and the county raises cotton (79,- 
S43 bales in 1926), grain, fruit, cuttle and sheep. The city has 
cotton warehouses, cotton gins and compro.sses, cotton-seed oil 
and cotton mills, an oil refinery, foundries and machine shops, 
flour and grist mills, a .steel plant and various oGht industries, 
with a total output in 1927 valued at $3,590,307. A Slate orphans’ 
home and an Oddfcllow.s’ orphans arul widows' home an* situated 
here. Corsicana was .settled in 1848, incorporated a.s a village in 
1850, and chartered as a city in 1871. 'Ihe. name was given by 
J. Antonio Navarro, to honour his father, who came from fh«* isle 
of Corsica. 

CORSINI, a Florentine princely family, of whidi tin* f»>under 
is said to be Ncri Cor.sini, who ilouri.shed about the year riyo. 
The emperor Charles IV. created the head of (he hciu.S(* a count 
palatine in 1371; in 1730 Lorenzo Corsini was el<*ct#*<I j>op(‘ as 
Clement XII., and conferred the rank of Roman princ(*s and the 
duchy of Ca.sigliano on his family, and in r.732 they were created 
grandees of Spain. 

See L. Passerini, Genealogid e storia della fami^lia Corsini ( Fbin'nco, 
1858) ; A. von Reuraont, Gcschkhte der Stadt Rom ( t8(>8) ; Ahnanach 
de Gotha, 

CORSSEN, WILHELM PAUL (1820-1875), G e nnan 
philologist, was born at Bremen on Jan. 20, 1820, and studied at 
Berlin under Bockh and Lachmann. From 1846 to r 80 (> lu* lec- 
tured in the royal academy at Pforta (commonly called .Schui- 
pforta). In 1854 his work on the pronunciation and accent of 
Latin, Vber Aiissprache, VocaUsnms, uvd Betonun^ der hit chi- 
ischen Sprache (1858-59) gained the prize offered by the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. FIc died on June jS, 1875. 

CORT, CORNELIS (x53^>“i57i^)j Dutch engraver, was })orn 
at Horn in Holland and studied engraving umler Hi<;ronymus 
Cockx of. Antwe^. About 1565 he went to Venice, where he 
executed for Titian the well-known copperplates of St. Jerome 
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in the Desert, the Magdalen, Prometheus, Diana and Actaeon, 
and Diana and Calisto From Venice he proceeded to Bologna 
and Rome, where he produced engravings from all the great 
masters of the time. At Rome he founded the school in which, 
as Bartsch tells us, the simple line of Marcantonio was modified 
by a brilliant touch of the burin, afterwards imitated and per- 
fected by Agostino Caracci in Italy and Nicolas de Bruyn in 
the Netherlands. Before visiting Italy, Cort had been content 
to copy Michael Coxcie, F. Floris, Heemskerk, G. Mostaert, 
Bartholomaus Spranger, and Stradan. In Italy he gave circulation 
to the works of Raphael, Titian, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Baroccio, 
Giulio Clovio, Muziano, and the Zuccari. Cort is said to have 
engraved ui)w^ards of 15 1 plates. In Italy he was known as 
Cornclio Fiammingo. 

CORTE, capital of an arrondissement of central Corsica, 52 
m. N.E. of Ajaccio by rail. Pop. (1931) 5,396. The upper town is 
situated on a precipitous rock on the summit of which stands a 
citadel built by Vincentello dTstria {sec Corsica). Other inter- 
esting buildings are the house in which Pasquale Paoli lived 
while Cortc was the scat of his government (1755 to 1769), and 
the house of another patriot, Giampietro Gaffori, whose wife 
defended it from the Genoese in 1750. The town has a subpre- 
fecturc and a tribunal of first instance. There are marble quar- 
ries in the vicinity, and the town has trade in wine. In the i8th 
century Cortc was the centre of the resistance to the Genoese, 
and the scat of a university erected by Paoli. 

CORTE-REAL, JERONYMO (15^3-1588), Portuguese 
epic poet, came of a noble Portuguese stock. Of the same family 
were Gaspar Cortc-Rcal, who in 1500 and 1501 sailed to Labrador 
and the Arctic seas, and his brothers Miguel and Vasco. Their voy- 
ages opened the way for important Portuguese fisheries on the 
Newfoundland coast {see Henry Harissc, Les Corte-Real et leurs 
voyages au NouveaihMonde, and Caspar Corte-Real la date exacte 
de sa dcniiere expedition an Nonveati-Mondej 1883). In his youth 
jeronymo fought in Africa and Asia, according to the custom of 
noblemen in that age. In 1578 he volunteered for the fatal expedi- 
tion to Africa, but King Sebastian dispensed him from the journey 
(it is said) on account of his age, and in 15 86 we find him acting 
as provedor of the Misericordia of Evora. Corte-Real was painter 
as well as soldier and poet, and one of his pictures is still pre- 
served in the church of S. Antao at Evora. His 0 Segundo cerco 
de Dili (pr. 1574), an epic in 21 cantos, deals with the historic 
siege of that Indian island-fortress of the Portuguese. Austriada 
(pr. 1578), an epic in 15 cantos celebrating the victory of Don 
John of Austria over the Turks at Lepanto, was written in Spanish 
and dedicated to Philip II. of Spain. Nanjragio de Sepulveda^ an 
epic in 1 7 cantos, was published posthumously and was translated 
into Spanish and French. Except the Naufragio de Sepulveda^ ’ 
which is highly considered in Portugal, Corte-Real’s poetry has 
hardly stood the test of time. 

See Subsidios para a biographia do poeta Jeronymo Corte-Real 
(Evora, 1899) ; also Ernesto do Canto’s Memoir on the family in 
Nos. 23 and 24 of the Archivo dos Azores, and F. M, Sousa Viterbo’s 
I'rabalhos nauticos dos Portuguezes, ii. 153 et scg. (1900). 

CORTES, HERNAN or HERNANDO, Spanish soldier, 
the conqueror of Mexico, was born at Medellin, Estremadura, in 
1485. He studied law at the University of Salamanca, but returned 
home in 1501 resolved to seek a life of adventure. Accidents frus- 
trated his first attempts to see foreign service, but in 1504 he went 
to San Domingo. There Ovando, who was in command, kept him 
in his service till 1511, when he accompanied Diego Velasquez in 
his expedition to Cuba, where he was alcalde of Santiago. Juan 
Grijalva, who had just discovered Mexico, had not attempted to 
effect a settlement, so Velasquez entrusted Cortes with the con- 
quest of the country. On Nov. 18, 151B, Cortes set out with ten 
vessels, 600 foot, 18 horse and some artillery. In spite of the 
almost instant cancellation of his commission by Velasquez, he 
went on, and on March 4, 1519, landed in Mexico. He took posses- 
sion at once of the town of Tabasco. His artillery, his ships and 
his horses, all new to the natives, filled them with awe; they 
regarded the Spaniards as gods, and sent them ambassadors with 
presents. From them Cortes learnt something of the empire he 
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was to conquer, and its ruler Montezuma. He founded Vera Cruz, 
had himself elected captain-general of the new colony, and burnt 
his ships behind him. He then set out for the interior and started 
operations by allying himself with several caciques hostile to 
Montezuma. The republic of Tlaxcala, which was at war with 
Montezuma, resisted him. He defeated its army, dictated a mod- 
erate peace, and enlisted it as an ally. With 600 natives as well as 
his small force of Spaniards he reached the capital, the city of 
Mexico. He was believed to be a descendant of the sun, and 
Montezuma received him with great honour. Bernal Diaz, who 
accompanied Cortes, gives a vivid picture of the wealth of the city, 
the horrors of its human sacrifices, and the magnificence of the 
emperor. Cortes had just fortified himself in one of the palaces 
when news reached him that the emperor had sent one of his gen- 
erals secret orders to attack \'cra (Truz. The head of one of the 
Spaniards was sent to the capital. This shattered the legend of 
their immortality and instantly made Cortes’ position critical He 
accordingly acted boldly and at once. Going with his officers to the 
palace he seized Montezuma and extorted from him the surrender 
of the force which had attacked Vera Cruz. These men he had 
burned alive before the palace gates. Meanwhile Cortes loaded 
Montezuma with irons and forced him to acknowledge the sov- 
ereignty of Charles V. and ransom himself with an enormous 
sum in gold and jewels. At this point Cortes heard of the arrival 
of a Spanish force under Narvaez sent by Velasquez to deprive him 
of his command. Leaving 200 men at Mexico city, he marched 
against Narvaez, defeated him and enlisted his army in his own 
forces. On his return he found that the Mexicans had revolted. 
Montezuma, attempting to address the Mexicans, was killed, and 
under a new emperor they attacked Cortes’ headquarters and 
drove him out of the city with the loss of his whole rear guard. 
After six days of retreat, during which the Spaniards suffered 
severely, the Mexicans offered battle in the plain of Otumba. The 
battle was fought on July 7, 1520 and resulted in a decisive victory 
for Cortes. He recruited an auxiliary army of natives from Tlax- 
cala, subdued the neighbouring provinces, and recaptured the city 
of Mexico after a stubborn defence on Aug. 13, 1521. 

The fame that Cortes was achieving in Spain as a result of these 
conquests overshadow^ed the irregularity of his methods ; Charles 
V., in deference to public opinion, overruled Velasquez and 
appointed Cortes governor of Mexico and made him marquis of 
Oaxaca (1529). But the methods he followed in consolidating his 
conquests reduced the natives to despair and revolt. The revolt 
was crushed and the leaders publicly executed with great cruelty. 
Meanwhile, the court of Madrid, fearing his ambition and popu- 
larity, was doing its best to thwart his efforts; his goods were 
seized by order of the Council of the Indies and his retainers 
imprisoned. Cortes returned to Spain to appeal to the emperor. 
He was received honourably, and returned to Mexico with new 
.honours and diminished authority, having a viceroy put in charge 
of the civil administration. This division of powers frustrated his 
later enterprises. In 1536 he discovered the peninsula of lower 
California and surveyed part of the gulf between it and Mexico. 

Tired of struggling with adversaries that the court encouraged, 
he returned to Europe again, to be received coldly. He attended 
the emperor assiduously, and served as volunteer in his disastrous 
expedition against the pirates of Algiers in 1541, which Cortes’ 
advice, if followed, might have converted into a success. After 
this he was completely neglected. There is a story that he forced 
his way through the crowd round the emperor’s carriage and 
mounted the doorstep. Charles asked who he was. am a man,” 
Cortes replied, “who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors left you cities.” This is not the way to ingratiate oneself 
with princes. Eventually he retired from court and died near 
Seville on Dec. 2, 1547. 

The only writings of Cortes are five letters on the subject of his 
conquests, which he addressed to Charles V. The best edition of 
them is that of Don Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, archbishop of 
Mexico, entitled Historia de Nueva-Espana cscrita por su esclarecido 
conquistador, Hernan Cortes, aumentada con otros documientos y 
notas (Mexico, 1770, 4to), a work the noble simplicity of which 
attests the truth of the recital it contains. An English translation of 
the letters, edited by Francis A. MacNutt, was published in 1908. 
The conquests of Cortes have been described by Antonio de Solis 
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in his Historia de la conquista de Mejico (1684), and by Bernardo 
Diaz del Castillo in his work under the same title (1632) ; trans. by 
Prof. Maudslay, “The Broadway Travellers,” (1928). See also Sir 
Arthur Helps 's Life of Hernando Cortes (1S71); F. A. MacNutt’s 
Fernando Cortes, “Heroes of the Nations” Series (1909) ; H. D. 
Sedgwick, Cories the Conqueror (1927) ; and bibliography to Mexico. 

CORTES, a Spanish term literally signifying the “courts,” 
and applied to the states, or assembly of the states, of the king- 
dom. {See Spain and Portugal.) 

CORTEX t derived from the Latin, meaning hark). In botany, 
the bark of an exogenous plant, as the bark of a tree. In physi- 
ology, the outer layers of tissue, or outside section of a part of 
the brain, or of some internal organ, or gland. The cerebral cortex 
is the corresponding portion of the cerebellum. The grey matter 
of both brain and spinal cord is chiefly characterized by synaptic 
connections between different neurones, and systems of neurones. 
Hence the cerebral cortex has been generally regarded as the prin- 
cipal “switchboard,” or central correlation area for nervous im- 
pulses. In acerebrate human monsters (children born without 
cerebral hemispheres), the cortex of the suprarenal glands has 
also been found missing (W. Timme, Lectures on Endocrinology). 
The suprarenal cortex in man is about nine times the size of the 
suprarenal medulla; while in lower animals the suprarenal cortex 
is notably smaller in proportion to the medulla than in man. The 
cerebral cortex, correspondingly, in man, is much more highly 
developed than in the lower animals. 

CORTI5 LODOVICO, Count (1823-1S8S), Italian diplo- 
matist, was born at Gambarano on Oct. 28, 1823. Early involved 
with Benedetto Cairoli in anti-Austrian conspiracies, he was exiled 
to Turin, where he entered the Piedmontese foreign office. After 
serving in the campaign of 1S48, he w'as in 1S50 appointed secre- 
tary of legation in London, whence he was promoted minister to 
various capitals, and in 1875 ambassador to Constantinople. Called 
by CairoH to the direction of foreign affairs in 1878, he took part 
in the Congress of Berlin, but declined Lord Derby’s offer for an 
Anglo-Italian agreement in defence of common interests. At 
Berlin he sustained the cause of Greek independence, but in all 
other respects remained isolated, and excited the wrath of his 
countrymen by returning to Italy with “clean hands.” In 1881 he 
was again sent to Constantinople by Cairoli, where he presided 
over the futile conference of ambassadors upon the Egyptian 
question. In 1886 he was transferred to the London embassy, but 
was recalled by Crispi in the following year through a misunder- 
standing. He died in Rome on April 9, 18S8, 

CORTLAND, a city of New York, U.S.A., midway between 
Syracuse and Binghamton, on the Tioughnioga river, at the meet- 
ing-point of seven valleys; the county seat of Cortland county; It 
is on Federal highway ii, and is served by the Lackawanna and 
the Lehigh Valley railways. The population in 1920 was 13,294; 
and in 1930 was 15,043 by the Federal census. Dairying and the 
breeding of Holstein cattle are the principal industries of the sur- 
rounding country. The city has important manufactures (notably 
wire cloth and wire netting), with an aggregate output in 1927 
valued at over $16,000,000. A State normal and training school 
(established 1869) is located here. The site of Cortland was part 
of the Phelps and Gorham purchase. It was settled in 1792. The 
city was chartered in 1900. 

CORTONA, a town and episcopal see of Italy, in the province 
of Arezzo, i8m. S. by E. from the town of Arezzo by rail. Pop. 
(1931) 3»447 (town), 30,222 (commune). The highest point of 
Cortona, a mediaeval castle (Fortezza), is 2,130ft. above sea- 
level on a hill commanding a splendid view. It is surrounded by 
fairly well-preserved Etruscan walls constructed of parallelepi- 
pedal blocks of limestone, finely jointed and arranged in regular 
, courses which vary in size" in different parts. Near the north-west 
angle some of ^he blocks are 7 to S^ft. long and 24ft. high. Within 
the town are various Etruscan wails in good masonry, of uncer- 
tain nature, under modern buildings and a concrete ruin called the 
, “Bagni di Bacco.” A reservoir about 60ft. square is the only 
building of Roman date now visible. The museum of the Acca- 
demia Etrusca (a learned body founded by Ridolfino Venuti in 
1726), in the Palazzo Pretorio, contains a magnificent bronze 
.'l^p With, 16 lights, of remarkably fine workmanship. The ca- 


thedral, originally a Tuscan Romanesque building of the iith- 
12th centuries, is now a fine Renaissance basilica restored in the 
iSth century, containing some paintings by Luca Signorelli, a 
native of the place. Opposite is the baptistery, with three fine 
pictures by Fra Angelico. Other works by Signorelli are to be 
seen elsewhere in the town, especially in S. Domenico. Pietro 
Berettini (Pietro da Cortona, 1596-1669) is hardly represented 
here at all. Below the town is the massive tomb chamber (origin- 
ally subterranean, but now lacking the mound of the earth which 
covered it) known as the Grolta di Pitagora (grotto of Pythago- 
ras). To the east is the church of S. Maria del Calcinaio, by 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini of Siena, with tine stained glass win- 
dows. Cortona appears in history as one of the strongholds of the 
Etruscan power; but in Roman times it is hardly mentioned. 

See G. Mancini, Cortona (Bergamo, Arti Grafiche, 1909), well 
illustrated; A. Neppi Modona, Cortona CFloroncc, 1925). 

CORT VAN DER LINDEN, PIETER WILLEM 

ADRIAN (1846- ), Dutch politician, until 1897 followed an 

academic career, mainly interesting himself in economics. In that 
year he became minister of justice and he retained this post until 
1901, when he was appointed a member of the State Council. In 
1913, after the Social Democrats had refused to co-operate with 
the Liberal parties, thus creating a parliamentary deadlock, Dr. 
Cort van der Linden formed an cxtra-[)ariiamcntary cabinet, which 
during the World War assumed the character of a national cabinet. 
In virtue of this he succeeded in bringing about a rcvi.sion of the 
Constitution, which put an end to both the electoral “war” and the 
schools “war,” which for half a century hnd domiiiaLed politics in 
the Netherlands. Bills were passed providing for profjortional rep- 
resentation, universal manhood suffrage, which gave a i')rospect of 
extending the franchise to women. A bill w\as also passed by 
which denominational schools were plac(^d upon an e{jual financial 
basis with the schools provided by public authority. After bis cabi- 
net had resigned in 1918 Dr. Cort van der Linden was again 
appointed a member of the Stale Council. 

CORUMBA, a town and river port of Brazil on the west 
bank of the Paraguay river, 1,986 m. above Buenos Aires and 4S6 
m. above the Paraguayan frontier. Population (1920) 17,449. 
Corumba is a fortified frontier post, has the large Lrulario naval 
arsenal, where small river boats arc built and repaired, and is the 
commercial entrepot of the Slate of hfatto Grosso. .Although the 
climate is extremely hot, the neighbouring country has many large 
cattle farms. Steamers cro.ss the river to Porto Ksp(Tang:i where 
connection is made with the raihvay leading to vSfio Paulo; and 
steam launches cross lake Caceres to the Bolivian town of Puerto 
Suarez. 

CORUNDUM, a mineral of the composition AbU-t, renairk- 
able for its hardness and forming in its finer varicitie.s a valuable 
gem-stone (Germ. Konind, Fr. Corindon). 'Fhc nana^ is believed 
to be derived from Kunmd (Hindi) or Kunimlam (Tamil), the 
native name of the stone in India whence specimens were fir.st 
sent to England. The tran.sparent coloured varieties art*, kaowm 
as ruby and sapphire, whilst the impure massive fonn.s arc known 
as emery {q.v.). Corundum cryslalliztfs in the rhombohcdral 
system and shows some variety of habit, the coimuoncst being 
acute hexagonal bipyramids, sometimes in barrel-shaptjd forms, 
or tabular owing to the predominance of the l>asal piano. C'orun- 
dum has no true cleavage but a parting parallel to the base and 
the rhombohedron, the latter a plane of lamellar twinning, some- 
times secondarily developed due to pressure. 

Next to diamond, corundum is the hardc.st known mineral (9 on 
Mohs’ scale), this property being sufficient to distinguish it from 
all other minerals. The pure mineral is colourless, small ciuantities 
of impurities (iron, chromium, titanium) being rcsponsi!)le for 
the wide range of colours observed in natural crystals. Alteration 
products such as gibbsite, diasporc, margarite and bauxit,c often 
accompany corundum. It i.s used largely for watch jewels, hear- 
mgs in electrical apparatus and, as emery, extensively as a pol- 
ishing substance. Corundums fit for gem-stones come ])rincipaUy 
from Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Montana; they are largely re- 
covered from gravels and residual surface deposits. Crystalline 
AI2O3 is dimorphous, a second hexagonal form /iJ AI2O3 occurring 
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as a phase in investigations on the system MgO-AhOs. jSA^Os 
is not convertible into corundum (aAhOz). 

Alumina melts have a great power of crystallization, rendering 
it difficult lo preserve glasses of this composition. The melting 
point of the artificial corundum is 2,050® C. As substitutes for 
natural gems, synthetic rubies and sapphires are manufactured, 
many of which arc distinguishable only by the expert. 

Corundum is of widespread distribution and occurs both in 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

CORUNDUM, ARTIFICIAL. Artificial corundum 
(H. Q-j-; G. 3-95) is known by various trade-names such as 
alundum, aloxite, lionite, borolon and oxaluma. Probably the most ' 
important advance in the abrasive field was the development of 
artificial corundum or manufactured aluminous abrasive, which is 
essentially crystalline alumina (ALO3). After small scale experi- 
ments by Henri Moissan and others, the early development of 
artificial corundum can be followed through patents granted to 
the following inventors: Ivan Werlein of France in 1894; Franz ’ 
Hasslachcr of Germany in 1S96; C. B. Jacobs of New Jersey, I 
U.S.A., in 1900; and C. M. Hall of Niagara Falls, N.Y., U.S.A., I 
in TQoi. 

Artificial corundum is made by melting calcined bauxite (g.v.), 
with coke and iron borings, in an electric arc furnace at a tern- ' 
perature of about 2,200® C. Hanging carbon or graphite electrodes I 
are used lo carry the electric current into the melt. The power 
used is about sookw. at 100 volts, alternating current. Most of | 
the furnaces are operated on a periodic basis and consist of a ' 
removable conical steel shell on a flat carbon lined car. 

The shell is cooled and protected from the molten material ' 
by a spray of water which runs down the outside. The func- I 
lion of the coke in the mixture is to reduce or deoxidize the I 
major portion of the impurities to the elementary form. The ! 
carbon is eliminated as carbon monoxide (CO) which burns to 
carbon dioxide (COa) as it leaves the furnace. The reduced metals 
unite with the added iron to form a magnetic alloy called ferro- 
silicon, which settles to the bottom of the melt, leaving the 
alumina in a purified condition. By close control of the mixture 
and furnace operation the composition of the alumina product 
is maintained as follows: alumina 95%, silica i-S%, iron oxide 
0-5% and litania 3%. In about 24 hours, when the furnace is 
full of melted material, the electrodes are withdrawn. A few 
hours later the shell can be lifted off and the 5-ton ingot set | 
aside to cool. As the alumina solidifies it crystallizes into a solid | 
structure of crystals of irregular shape. After cooling the material 
for at least a full week the ingot is broken up and cleaned. Some 
abrasive manufacturers make for special uses an artificial corun- 
dum containing over 99% alumina by melting chemically purified 
alumina. 

The lump abrasive is passed through jaw crushers, then through 
a series of rolls or some other type of crushing equipment until 
it has been reduced to the desired grain sizes. The grains are run 
over powerful electromagnetic machines which remove any of 
the metallic alloy left in the abrasive, and are then usually roasted 
in a rotary cylinder of the cement kiln type in order to prepare 
better the grains for the various t^es of bonding. The product 
is then washed, dried and graded into upwards of 24 grain sizes 
ranging from 8 to 240 meshes per inch and even finer. This sift- 
ing operation is done on a series of flat screens of silk or wire 
of the desired mesh agitated by eccentrics. The wire screens are 
ordinarily used for the coarser sizes only. 

Artificial corundum is commonly reddish brown and translu- 
cent, but the special pure varieties are white to pink. In addition 
to being very hard it is the strongest abrasive with the single 
exception of steel shot. It fractures in such a way that new and 
sharp cutting points are formed when the original points are 
dulled through use. These properties adapt it particularly to the 
working of materials of high tensile strength, such as the various 
steels, which is the largest and most important use for abrasives. 
The grains are used extensively in all kinds of grinding and polish- 
ing wheels, coated paper, cloth and disks, and to a less extent as 
loose grains. The specific applications of these are far too numer- 
ous to catalogue completely, but include automatic and hand- 
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grinding operations such as snagging steel castings, surface grind- 
ing, cylindrical grinding, internal grinding and honing, tool and 
cutter-grinding, polishing articles such as ploughs and cutlery, and 
in preparing automobile bodies for painting. The loose grains are 
used to polish plate-glass. 

See F. B. Jacobs, The Abrasive Handbook (192S) . (R. MacD ) 

CORUNNA (La Comm), a province in north-west Spain; 
forming part of Galicia, and bounded on ihe east by Lugo, south 
by Pontevedra, west and north by the Atlantic ocean. Pop. (1930) 
767,608; area, 3,051sq.m. The coast of Corunna is broken by a 
scries of promontories separated by bays and estuaries which 
often extend for many nfiles inland. These afford sites for shel- 
tered ports but the coast, though well lighted, is dangerous owing 
to frequent gales and fogs in winter and spring. The chief head- 
lands are Cape Ortegal and Cape de Vares, the most northerly 
points in Spain, and Capes Finisterre and Torinana in the west. 
The principal bays are those of Santa Marta, Ferrol and Corunna, 
on the north; Corcubion, Muros y Noya and Arosa, on the west. 
The interior of the province, though mountainous, is not high 
and the climate is singularly mild and equable, but the rainfall is 
very heavy. The slopes are covered with woods and pastures and 
in the valleys beans, onions, potatoes and fruit are grown for ex- 
port. The broken nature of the country discourages cereal grow- 
ing, but in limited areas heavy crops of maize, wheat and rye are 
obtained. The wines of Corunna are heady and of inferior flavour. 
Cattle-breeding is important, though the export of live-stock, once 
considerable, has declined, owing to foreign competition. In 1924 
the cattle of the province numbered nearly 500,000 head, over 
12% of the total for all Spain. Along the coast there are valuable 
fisheries of sardines, lobsters, hake and other fish. A little tin, 
tungsten, iron and copper are mined. The chief exports are farm 
produce and fish; the imports, coal and manufactured goods from 
England, petroleum from the United States, salt fish from Nor- 
way and Newfoundland, and timber, hides, colonial produce and 
salt. Means of communication are very inadequate. A main rail- 
way line links Corunna with Lugo and Madrid, with a branch to El 
Ferrol in the north and a line running south through Santiago to 
Vigo and Oporto. Elsewhere the inhabitants are dependent on 
very indifferent roads. 

The principal ports are Corunna (pop. 1930, 74,132) and El 
Ferrol (35,563); the chief inland towns, Santiago de Compostela 
(38,270), Ortigueira (20,614), Ribeira (16,870), Carballo (15,- 
127). These are described in separate articles. Muros (10,282), 
Noya (10,975), Serantes (11,648; are minor trading and fishing 
ports and (iorcubidn is a small coaling station. (For a description 
of the peasantry, who are distinguished in many respects from 
those inhabiting other parts of Spain, see Galicia.) 

CORUNNA (Span, La Coruna; Fr. La Corogne; Eng. for- 
merly often The Groyne), the capital of the Spanish province 
described above; on Corunna bay, an inlet of the Atlantic ocean 
and connected by rail with Madrid and Oporto. Pop. (1930) 
74,132. Corunna consists of an upper and a lower town, built 
respectively on the south-east slope of a small peninsula, and on 
the low isthmus connecting the peninsula with the mainland. The 
old, closely-built upper town overlooks the harbour formed by the 
bay east of the peninsula and was once strongly fortified. With 
the growth of the port, however, it became too restricted and the 
population expanded over the former fishing settlement of La 
Pescaderia, now a modern, fairly well built town on the shores of 
the harbour. Corunna has an electric tram service, two hospitals, 
theatres, a school of navigation, a school of agriculture, an arsenal 
and barracks. A characteristic feature of the houses, especially 
those overlooking the harbour, is their balconies enclosed with 
glazed windows for protection against the wind. In the old quar- 
ter there are convents and the churches of Santiago and the Cole- 
giata, dating respectively from the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
walls have largely been demolished and the harbour forts dis- 
mantled as useless in modern times, being overlooked by a hill 
behind the town. That on San Anton island is now a prison and 
San Diego on the mainland has been converted into a factory. 
The so-called tower of Hercules on the north is now a lighthouse. 
Corunna, owing to its position near a great sea route between 
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north-west Europe and South and Central America, the Mediter- 
ranean and beyond, is one of the chief ports of north Spain. The 
sheltered harbour, facing north-east and protected by a break- 
water, has an easy entrance and is deep and safe, accommodating 
vessels of 22ft. draught, with an inner dock for smaller ships. 
Many foreign merchant and mail steamers call here and it is the 
chief Spanish port for passengers for Cuba and South America. 
Corunna is a great fishing centre for sardines, herrings, haddock 
and conger-eels with an important salting and canning industry. 
It exports agricultural products, especially onions and potatoes, 
and fish, and imports coal, colonial produce, salt and manufac- 
tured goods. It has a state tobacco factory and yards for build- 
ing sailing vessels and steam trawlers. 

Corunna, possibly at first a Phoenician settlement, is usually 
identified with the ancient Anlobrica. Its present name is prob- 
ably derived from that of Caroniiim by which it was known in 
the Middle Ages, rather than from the Latin Columna. The har- 
bour has always been of considerable importance, but it is only in 
comparatively modern times that it has made a figure in history. 
In 1588 it gave shelter to the Invincible Armada; in 1598 the 
town was captured and burned by the British under Drake and 
Norris. (X.) 

CAMPAIGN OP 1808 

For the objects and early course of Sir John Moore’s campaign 
in iSoS, see Peninsular War. Having, by his bold thrust at 
the French line of communication, through Burgoe, drawn Na- 
poleon from his intended advance against Lisbon and Andalusia, 
Moore with his small force of 25,000 men began, on Dec. 25, 
to fall back upon his new base at Corunna. Napoleon, with 70,- 
000 followed hard upon his trail but his advanced cavalry reached 
the vital crossings of the Esla 'only in time to see the bridges 
destroyed by the British rear-guard. Moore had 36 hours^ start; 
it should have been enough, but at Astorga he found the town 
full of demoralized Spaniards, so that the billeting of the troops 
and the issue of supplies were thrown into confusion; infuriated 
by the irritation of countermarching and the disappointment of 
retreat, his men broke through the thin shell of their discipline, 
burst open the wine stores, and within a short time a large part 
of the army was in no condition to move. With great difficulty 
the bulk of the drunkards were collected and driven forward by 
the rearguard, Paget’s Reserve Division, who throughout the re- 
treat combined that duty with the less irksome one of repelling 
the enemy. It must be remembered that the majority of British 
regiments at this period were not bound by the “tradition of dis- 
cipline” that obtains to-day. The officers were often ill-chosen 
and badly trained and, worst of all, the system of supply and 
transport was hopelessly inadequate. At Astorga, on Jan. i, 
1809, Napoleon, believing Moore’s array to be beyond his grasp, 
handed over the command to Soult and returned to Paris. Day 
by day the two armies, pursuers and pursued, plodded doggedly 
westward through the bitter winter weather, the British losing 
hundred of prisoners by sickness and straggling every day. At 
Lugo Moore made a stand, hoping to revive the moral of his 
troops by action. Instantly the spirits of his men responded to 
the prospect, but Soult would not attack and the retreat began 
again, discipline breaking down more completely than before. 
Supplies now were terribly scarce; boots were worn out, so that 
men and even officers marched barefoot over the rough mountain 
roads. The cold became even more intense, so that many died 
from this cause alone. Straggling increased daily and bands of 
soldiers wandered into the mountains, plundering the villages 
for food and loot. Amidst all this demoralization a few units 
maintained their discipline throughout: the guards, alone among 
the main body; the Light Brigades of Craufurd and Alien, which 
acted as left flank guard on the Orense road, and Paget’s Reserve 
Division, which had successfully held off the pursuit in a series 
of fierce rearguard actions. At last, on Jan. ii, Moore reached 
Corunna, only to find that the fleet had not arrived. After em- 
barking his sick in such ships as were in the harbour, the British 
commander turned his attention to the battle that was now in- 
evitable. Two miles south of the harbour and astride the road 


by which Soult must approach lay a ridge known as the Monte 
Mero; Moore chose this as his main position. Its left was 
protected by the estuary of the ri\'cr Mero, but its right was 
open and could easily be turned. On this ridge Moore stationed 
the divisions of Baird and Hope, with Paget echeloned to their 
right rear in the valley of the Monelos at Oza and I razor farther 
back still on the heights of Santa Margarita aDove the town; 
about 15,000 men in all. On Jan. 14 Soult was in touch with this 
position and on the i6th he attacked it, employing 16,000 men and 
20 guns. He concentrated his attack on Monte Mero, Delaborde’s 
division on the right being directed along the main road, Merle’s 
in the centre against the summit of the hill, ami Mermet on the 
left against the village of Elvina on its western slopes. La Hous- 
saye’s cavalry protected Mermet’s left Hank and a second cavalry 
division under Longe was in reserve. Baird, on the right of the 
Monte Mero position, had the brigades of Dentinck and Manning 
up in the front line, with the Guards Brigade in reserve; Hope, 
on the left, had Leith and Hill in front, and Craufurd in reserve. 
Mermet’s advance soon drove the British skirmishers out of 
Elvina and, overlapping Bentinck’s right, threatened to turn his 
flank. To meet this danger Moore brought Paget up the valley 
of the Monelos and ordered Baird to retake Elvina. By this time 
Merle and Delaborde had joined in the attack on the right of 
Mermet, the action becoming general. Baird now sent forward 
two of Bentinck’s battalions, which retook Elvina and even ad- 
vanced beyond it. Had Moore remained in command it is prob- 
able that he would have pressed this advantage to its fullest 
extent, for he bad already ordered up a Guards battalion to join 
in the counter-attack, while Paget’s advance was beginning to 
make itself felt on the PYeuch left. Unfortunately, at this critical 
moment Moore’s left arm was carried away by a round shot and, 
knowing his wound to be mortal, he haiuiod over the command 
to Hope and allowed himself to be carried from the field. The 
change of command and weakness on the part of Bentinck re.sulted 
in the failure of the British counter-stroke. Thti PVench retook 
Elvina but were again checked before the main posilion, Merle 
and Delaborde on the right al.so failing to make any iitipr(‘s.sion 
upon Manningham, Leith and flill. By I his time darkness was 
beginning to fall and the fight gradually llirktal out. Neither side 
could claim a victory (each had lost about 900 men;, but the 
British were able to embark next day unmoiesU'd in ihe licet 
which had at last arrived. At the dawn ol that day, Sir John 
Moore, his task accomplished, was buried on the ramparts of 
Corunna; a monument in the jardin tie San ('arios commemorates 
his death. 

The town joined the revolutionary movement of 1820, but 
in 1S23 it was forced to capitulate by French troops, in 1836 
it was captured by the Carlists. Corunna suffered ht^avily when 
Spain was deprived of Cul)a and Porto Rico by the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, for it had hitherto had a thriving trade 
with these colonies. (IL L. A.-F.) 

CORVALLIS, a city in the western part of Oregon, U.S..Al., 
at the head of navigation on the Willamcttt* river, 75111. S. by W. 
of Portland; the county seat of Benttm county, h is .served by 
the Southern X^adfic and the Oregon Electric railways. The popu- 
lation in 1930 was 7,585, 

The fertile Willamette valley pro<Iuces large ([uanlities of small 
fruits and berrie.s. Among the city’s industrit*.s arci canneries, 
flour and saw-mills, sash and door factories. It is tin* st‘af of the 
State agricultural college (established i868) which gives degrees 
in ten technical schools and has an enrolment (1926-27 ) of 2,500 
men and 1,200 women in the regular se.s.sion and 1,200 in the 
summer school. The instruction includes courses in logging en- 
gineering, lumber manufacture, commercial canning and dehy- 
drating of fruits, and the manufacture of fruit juices, vinegars, 
jams and jellies on a large scale. The college campus ami farms 
at Corvallis occupy 547ac. and 8i4ac. in addition are leased for 
institutional purposes. The School of Forestry has an arboretum 
of 34iac. besides 75,oooac. of State fore.st which is under its 
scientific management. The Agricultural Experiment Station 
maintains branches at seven points in the State, on lands of 1,221 
acres. Corvallis was settled in 1846 and incorporated in 1857, 
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COKViE, in feudal law, the term used to designate the un- I 
paid labour due from tenants, whether free or unfree, to their 
lord; hence any forced labour, especially that exacted by the 
State, the word being applied both to each particular service and 
to the system generally. Though the corvee formed a character- 
istic feature of the feudal system, it was, as an institution, much 
older than feudalism, and was already developed in its main 
features under the Roman empire. Thus, under the Roman sys- 
tem, personal services {operae) were due from certain classes 
of the population not only to the State but to private proprietors. 
Apart from the obligations {operae officiales) imposed on freedmen 
as a condition of their enfranchisement, which in the country 
usually took the form of unpaid work on the landlord s domain, 
the semi-servile coloni were bound, besides paying rent in money 
or kind, to do a certain number of days’ unremunerated labour 
on that part of the estate reserved by the landed proprietor. 
The State also exacted personal labour {operae piiblicae), in lieu 
of taxes, from certain classes for such purposes as the upkeep of 
roads, bridges and dikes; while the inhabitants of the various 
regions were responsible for the maintenance of the posting sys- 
tem (cursns pjibliais), for which horses, carts or labour would 
be requisitioned. 

Under the Frankish kings, who in their administration followed 
the Roman tradition, this system was preserved. The economic 
revolution which between the 6th and loth centuries converted 
the Gallo-Roman estates into the feudal model, and the political 
conditions under which the officials of the Frankish empire de- 
veloped into hereditary feudal nobles, who' evolved the system 
of the corvee as it existed throughout the middle ages and, in 
some countries, survived far into the igth century. 

In his Manuel, p. 346, Luchaire divides all corvees into two 
broad categories, (i) corvees properly so called, (2) military, 
services. The second of these, so far as the obligation to serve 
in the host (Jlostis ct equilatus) is concerned, was common to 
all classes of feudal society; though the obligation of villeins 
to keep watch and ward {gucta, war da) and to labour at the 
building or strengthening of fortifications {miiraginm, mmiitio 
castri) are special corvees. We are, however, mainly concerned 
with the first category, which may again be subdivided into two 
main groups, (i) personal service of men and women {manoperae, 
mannum operae, Fr. manocimcs, manual labour), (2) carriage 
{carroperac, carragia, carrata, etc., Fr. charrois), i.e,, service 
rendered by means of carts, barrows or draught animals. These 
again were divided into fixed services {operae rigae) and excep- 
tional services, demanded when the others proved insufficient. 
To these latter was given in the Sth century the name of operae 
corrogatae (i.o., reciuisitioncd works, from rogare, to request). 
From thi.s term, corrupted to corvatae, curvadae, corveiae, etc., 
is derived the word corvee, which was gradually applied as a 
general term for all the various services. 

FEUDAL LORDS AND FORCED LABOUR 

As to the nature of these corvees it must be noted that in the 
middle ages the feudal lords had replaced the centralized state 
for all administrative purposes, and the services due to them by 
their tenants and serf's were partly in the nature of rent in the 
form of labour, partly those which under the Roman and Frankish 
monarchs had been exacted in lieu of taxes, and which the feudal 
lords continued to impose as sovereigns of their domains. To the 
former class belonged the service of personal labour in fields, 
of repairing buildings, felling trees, threshing corn, and the like, 
as well as the hauling of corn, wine or wood; to the latter be- 
longed that of labouring on the roads, of building and repairing 
bridges, castles and churches, and of carrying letters and dis- 
patches. Corvees were further distinguished as real; i.e,, at- 
tached to certain parcels of land, and personal; i.e., due from 
certain persons. 

In spite of the fact that the corvees were usually strictly de- 
fined by local custom and by the contracts of tenancy, and that, 
in an age when currency was rare, payment in personal labour 
was a convenience to the poor, the system was open to obvious 
abuses. With the growth of communal life in the towns the towns- 
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men early managed to rid themselves of these burdensome obli- 
gations either by purchase, or by exchanging the obligation of 
personal work for that of supphdng carts, draught animals and 
the like. In the country, however, the system survived all but 
intact; and, so far as it was modified, was modified for the 
worse. Whatever safeguards the free cultivators may hove pos- 
sessed, the serfs were almost everywhere — especially in the loth 
and nth centuries — actually as well as nominally in this respect 
at the mercy of their lords {corveahhs d merd), there being no 
limit to the amount of money or work that could be demanded 
of them. The system was oppressive even when the nobles to 
whom these services were paid gave something in return, namely, 
protection to the cultivator, his family and his land; they became 
intolerable when the development of the modern state deprived 
the land-owners of their duties, but not of their rights. 

In the case of France, in the 17th century the so-called corvee 
royaJe was added to the burden of the peasants; i.e., the obliga- 
tion to do unpaid labour on the public roads, an obligation made 
general in 173S; and this, together with the natural resent- 
ment of men at the fact that the land which their ancestors had 
bought was still subject to burdensome personal obligations in 
favour of people whom they rarely saw and from whom they 
derived no benefit, was one of the most potent causes of the 
Revolution. By the Constituent Assembly personal corvees were 
abolished altogether, while owners of land were allowed the 
choice of continuing real corvees or commuting them for money. 
The corvee as an incident of land tenure has thus disappeared 
in France. The corvee royale of repairing the roads, however, 
abolished in 1789, was revived, under the name of presiation, 
under the Consulate, by the law of 4 Thermidor an X., modified 
by subsequent legislation in 1824, 1S36 and 1S71. Under these 
laws the duty of keeping the roads in repair is still vested in the 
local communities, and all able-bodied men are called upon either 
to give three days’ work or its equivalent in money to this purpose. 
It is precisely the same system as that in force under the Roman 
empire, and if it differs from the corvee it is mainly in the fact 
that the burden is equitably distributed, and that the work done 
is of actual value to those who do it. The introduction of this 
system into the African colonies has since been subjected to 
some criticism. 

SURVIVAL OF CORVEE 

As regards other countries, the corvee was everywhere, sooner 
or later, abolished with the serfdom of which it was the principal 
incident (see Serfdom). It survived longest in the Austrian em- 
pire, being finally abolished by the revolution of 1848. 

See Du Cange, Glossarium inf. et med. Lat. s.v. “Corvatae”; A. 
Luchaire, 'Manuel des institutions jrangaises (Paris, 1892), pp. 346-40; 
La Grande Encyclopedic, s.v. with bibliography. For further works 
^ee the bibliography to the article Serfdom. 

CORVIDAE; see Crow; Jay; Magpie. 

CORVINUS5 JANOS (John) (1473-1504), illegitimate son 
of Matthias Hunyadi, king of Hungary, He took his name from 
the raven (corvus) in his father’s escutcheon. Matthias, on losing 
all hope of offspring from his consort, Queen Beatrice, determined, 
towards the end of his life, to make the youth his successor on the 
throne. He publicly declared him his successor, created him a 
prince with vast apanages in Silesia, and made the commandants 
of aU the fortresses of the kingdom take an oath of allegiance to 
him. His sudden death left the recognition of Janos as prince 
royal of Hungary by the emperor Frederick still pending, and the 
young prince suddenly found himself alone in the midst of enemies. 
After being made to resign his claim to the Crown, he was robbed 
of the royal treasures, which Matthias had confided to him. He 
accepted the election of Vladislav of Bohemia as king of Hungary 
(July 15, 1490), but his enemies poisoned the king’s mind against 
him, and he lost nearly all his estates. In 1496 Corvinus married 
Beatrice, the daughter of Bernard Frangepan. His prospects now 
improved, and in 149S he was created perpetual ban of Croatia 
and Slavonia. From 1499 to 1502 he successfully defended Bosnia 
against the Turks, and in the following year a.spired to the dignity 
of palatine, but was defeated by a combination of Queen Beatrice 
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and his other enemies. He died on Oct. 12, 1504, leaving one son. 
Prince Christopher, who died on March 17, 1505- Hungary: 
History). 

See Gyula Schonherr, Janos Corvimis Hiinyadi (Hung.) (Buda- 
pest, 1S94). 

CORVUS, MARCUS VALERIUS (c. 370-270 b.c.), 
Roman general. According to the legend a raven settled on his 
helmet during his combat with a gigantic Gaul, and distracted 
the enemy's attention by flying in his face. He was twice dictator 
and six times consul, and occupied the curule chair (see Curule) 
21 times. In his various campaigns he defeated successively the 
Gauls, the Volscians, the Samnites, the Etruscans and the Mar- 
sians. His most important victory (343) was over the Samnites 
at Mount Gaurus. 

See Livy vii. 26-42, x. 2-1 1. 

CORWEN (“the white choir”), a market town of Merioneth- 
shire, Wales, on the Dee, a little below its confluence with the 
Alwen, lom. W. of Llangollen. Pop. (1921) 2,690. The Berwyn 
range rises steeply to the south, so that the town is confined 
between wooded cliffs and the swift-flowing Dee. Telford's Holy- 
head road through the Bala cleft, the successor of hillside tracts 
of prehistoric date, opens up the district to tourists. The town is 
also a favourite angling centre. There are many associations with 
the Welsh chieftain, Owain Glyn Dwr; it was here that he had his 
headquarters and assembled his forces before the battle of 
Shrewsbury (1403). The much restored parish church dates in 
part from the 13th century. At Corwen the L.M.S.R. from Den- 
bigh joins the G.W.R. from Llangollen to Dolgelley. 

CORWIN, THOMAS (1794-1865), American statesman and 
orator, was born in Bourbon county, Ky., on July 29, 1794. In 
179S his father, Matthias Corwin (1761-1829), removed to what 
later became Lebanon, 0 ., where the son worked on a farm, read 
much, and in 1S17 was admitted to the bar. As an advocate he 
was at once successful, but after 1831 he devoted his attention 
chiefly to politics, identifying himself first with the Whig and after 
1858 with the Republican Party. He was a member of the 
National House of Representatives in i S3 1-40; governor of Ohio 
in 1S40-42; served in the United States Senate 1845-50; was 
secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President Fillmore 
in 1850-53; was again a member of the National House of 
Representatives in 1859-61, As a legislator he spoke seldom, 
but always with great ability, his most famous speech being that 
of Feb. II, 1S47 opposing the Mexican War. He died at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dec. 18, 1865. 

See the Life and Speeches of Thomas Corwin (Cincinnati, 1S96), 
edited by Josiah Morrow; and an excellent character sketch, Thomas 
Corwin (Cincinnati, i88i), by A. P. Russell, See also L. Belle Hamlin 
(ed.>, “Selections from the William Greene Papers, Letters of Thos. 
Corwin to William Greene, 1841-51,” iTwJ. Philos. Soc. of Ohio, 
Surv. Publ., vol. xiii., No. i (1918). 

CORY, WILLIAM JOHNSON (1823-1892), English 
schoolmaster and author, son of Charles Johnson of Torrington, 
Devonshire. He was educated at Eton and at King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he gained the chancellor’s medal for an English 
poem on Plato in 1843, and the Craven Scholarship in 1844. In 
1845 he was made an assistant master at Eton, where he remained 
for some 26 years. He has been called “the most brilliant Eton 
tutor of his day.” In 1872, having inherited an estate at Halsdon 
and assumed the name of Cory, he left Eton. He married late 
in life, and after four years spent in Madeira he settled in 1882 
at Hampstead. He proved his genuine lyrical power in lonica 
(1858), which was republished with some additional poems in 
1891. Other works are: Lucretilis (1871), on the writing of Latin 
verses; lophqn (1873), on Greek lambics; and Guide to Modem 
History from 18x5 to 1835 (1882). Extracts from the Letters 
and Journals of Wiltiam Cory, which contain much paradorical 
and suggestive criticism, were edited by F, W. Cornish and pub- 
lished by private subscription in 1897. 

CORYATE,^ THOMAS (i577?-i6i7), English traveller 
and writer, was bom at Odcombe, Somersetshire, where his 
the Rev. George Coryate, prebendary of York cathedral, 
; "^ metor. Educated at Westminster school and at Oxford, he 
a khid of couirt.fooi, eventually entering the household 


of Prince Henry, the eldest son of James I. In 1611 he published 
an account of a prolonged walking tour undertaken in 160S, under 
the title of Coryate's Crudities hastily gobbled up in Five 
Mo7iths' Travels m Fra^ice, Italy, etc. 

At the command of Prince Henry, verses in mock praise of the 
author were added to the volume. These commendatory verses, 
written in a number of languages, and some in a mixture of 
languages, by Ben Jonson, Donne, Chapman, Drayton and others, 
were afterwards published (1611) by themselves as the Odcom- 
bian BanqtieL The book is now very rare, and the copy in the 
Chetham Library, Manchester, is said to be the only perfect one. 
In the same year was published a second volume of a similar 
kind, Coryats Cranibe, or his Colcwortc twice Sodden, In 1612 
he set out on another journey, which also was mostly performed 
on foot. He visited Greece, the Holy Land, Persia and India; 
from Agra and Ajmir he sent home an account of his adventures. 

Some of his letters were published in 1616 under the title of 
Letters from As^nere, the Court of the Great ^logid, to several 
Persons of Quality in England, and some fragments of his writings 
were included in Piirchas his Pilgrimes in 1625. Coryate acquired 
a knowledge of Turkish, Persian and Hindustani in the course 
of his travels, and on being presented h}' the English ambassador, 
Sir Thomas Roe, to the Great Mogul, he delivered a speech in 
Persian. He says that he spent only 1:3 between Aleppo and Agra, 
and often lived “competently” for a penny a day. Coryate died 
at Surat in 1617. 

Bibliography. — Coryate*s Crudities, with his letters from India, 
was reprinted from the edition of lOii in i77tjj at Gla.sgow Uni- 
versity Press (1905). The Odcowhian Banquet was ridiculed by John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Laugh and be Fat, or a Cornmmlary on 
the Odcoinbian Banket (1613) and two other satires. 

CORYBANTES5 spiritual powers, with the same relation to 
the Asiatic Great Mother of the Gods as the Curelcs l>ear to Zeus. 
From their first appearance in literature, they are already often 
identified or confused with them, and arc distinguished only by 
their Asiatic origin and by the more pronouncc^dly orgiaslic nature 
of their rites. Various accounts of their origin are given: they 
were earth-born, sons of Cronus, sons of Zeus and Calliope, sons 
of Rhea, of the Great Mother and a mystic fath{*r, of Apollo and 
Thalia, of Athena and Helios. Their names and nuniher arc vague, 
and vary from one authority to another. We know that they had a 
mystic cult, and that a prominent feature of their ritual was a 
wild dance, which was claimed to havt* powers of healing i^iental 
disorder. It seems possible that originally tht^y were prii?sts or 
medicine-men of ancient times, later thought of as superhuman. 

In art the Corybantes apr>ear, usually not more than two or 
three in number, fully armed and executing their orgiaslic dance. 

See Roscheris Lexikon der Mytkologie art. *‘Kor3’bantcn und 
Kureten.” 

CORYDON, a town of southern Indiana, U.S.A., on Indian 
creek, 20m. W. by S. of Louisville; the first ca])ilal of the State, 
and the county seat of Harrison counly. It is starved by the 
Louisville, New Albany and Corydon railway, which connects 
at Corydon Junction, 8m. N., with the Southern railway. The 
population in 1930 was 2,009. Wheat, fruit and dairy cattle are 
raised in the region. Natural gas is avaiiublc, and there arc sul- 
phur springs and valuable quarries near by. Wyandotte cave is 
about lom. west. The town has chicken hatcheries, a lumbtT-mill, 
a cannery, bottling and wagon factories. Corydon was settled 
about 1805, and was the capital of Indiana Territory (!8x3-x6) 
and of the State until 1824- The convention which framed the 
first State Constitution met here in June, t8i 6. The original 
State-house, a two-storey stone building, has h(!en bought by the 
State, to be preserved as a memorial. The town was captured 
by the Confederates during Gen. Morgan’s raid on July 9, 1863. 

COS or STANKO, an island not far from the south-western 
comer of Asia Minor, off the Gulf of Ceramus. Its total length is 
about 25 m. Its population is nearly all Greek, with Turks also, 
and Greek-speaking Mohammedans from Crete in the capital. The 
island consists of three regions, an abrupt limestone ridge (anc, 
Prion, “the saw” from its jagged profile) along the eastern half 
of the south coast, a rugged peninsula (Kephala) at the west end, 
and a central lowland of fertile marls prolonged along the north 
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coast to the ancient capital facing the mainland. Along the north 
slope of the Prion ridge copious deep-seated springs provide water 
for the town and for extensive irrigation. The Cos lettuce is w^ell 
known. The principal resources of Cos arc its vineyards, figs and 
olives ; wheat, barley and maize are grown, though a considerable 
proportion of the arable land is left untouched. Melons, grapes 
and other summer fruits are exported in large quantities to Egypt, 
mostly in local sailing boats. Cotton, tobacco, sesame and silk 
are grown in small quantities. ' 

The mediaeval harbour is fit only for quite small vessels, but the 
roadstead is safe in most weathers and steamers call here. The 
ancient and mediaeval town round the harbour has a well- 
preserved fortress, founded by the Knights of Rhodes : in its w^alls 
are interesting architectural fragments. The famous plane-tree 
in the market-square has a circumference of about 30 ft., and its 
huge branches have to be supported by pillars. Of its age there is 
no certain knowledge; the popular tradition connects it with 
Hippocrates. The town is supplied by an aqueduct, about 4 m. in 
length from the fine ancient welihousc of Borinna high on Mt. 
Prion. The village of Pyii has the fine Greek tomb of Charmylos, 
and at Kephala is an outlying castle of the knights of St. John: 
numerous inscriptions prove that it occupies the site of the ancient 
township of Isthmos. The prosperous village of Antimachia is the 
corn-market of the central lowland. The precinct of Asclepius 
(excavated in 1900-1904) about 2 m. from the town of Cos, con- 
sists of three terraces, containing temples, an altar, porticoes and 
other buildings and a medicinal spring; below is a large enclosure 
with porticoe.s. The earliest buildings on the middle terrace date 
from the 6th century b.c. The temple on the upper terrace, with 
an imposing flight of steps, is of the end century b.c. After a 
destructive earthquake, the whole site was remodelled by Xeno- 
phon, the physician who poisoned the emperor Claudius. The 
sanctuary was desolated by the earthquake of a.d. 554. 

History. — Cos was settled by Dorian colonists from Epidaurus 
who worshipped Asclepius, whose sanctuary became a health-resort 
and the first school of scientific medicine. In the sth century it 
joined the Delian League. Usually its government was aristo- 
cratic, but in 366 a democracy was instituted. In 357-355 if 
resisted Athenian aggression; then fell for a few years into the 
power of Mausolus, prince of Halicarnassus. In the Hellenistic 
age Cos owed its prosperity to the friendship of the Greek dynasty 
of Egypt, who valued it as a naval outpost. As a seat of learning 
it was adopted for the education of Ptolemaic princes ; amongst its 
most famous men were the physician Hippocrates, the painter 
Apelles, the poets Philetas and Theocritus {g.’u.). Like its neigh- 
bour Rhodes, Cos generally supported the Romans. In a.d. 53 it 
was made a free city. In a.d. 1315 it was occupied by the Knights 
of St. J ohn, its castle, with that at Halicarnassus (Budrum) serv- 
ing as outer-guard to Rhodes; in 1523 it passed under Ottoman 
sway and in 19x2 was occupied by Italy during the Tripoli war. 
The full sovereignty of Cos and other Aegean islands was formally 
ceded to Italy by Turkey in the Treaty of Lausanne, 1924. 

Bibljoouapiiy. — L. Ross, Reisen nach Kos, etc. (Halle, 1852), pp. 
11-29, and Rctsm anf den griechiseken (Stuttgart, 1840-45), ii. 

86 ff.; 0 . Ravel, M6moire sur Vile de Cos (Paris, 1876) ; M. Dubois, 
De Co Insula (Paris and Nancy, 1884) ; W. Paton and E. Hicks, The 
Inscriptions of Cos (Oxford, 1891) ; B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 3887 ), pp. 535 - 537 ; ArcMoL Anzdger, 1905, i. 

COSA, an ancient city of Etruria, on the south-west coast of 
Italy, close to the Via Aurelia, 44m. E.S.E. of the modern town of 
Orbetello on a promontory above the sea. Evidence of the occu- 
pation of the site in prehistoric times has recently come to light. 
When it became a Roman colony in 273 b.c., the town was 
strongly fortified and the walls, about a mile in circuit, with three 
gates, and seventeen projecting rectangular towers at intervals, are 
preserved in places to a height of over 30ft. on the outside, and 
15 on the inside. Within the city no remains are visible. The place 
was approached by a branch road which diverged from the Via 
Aurelia at the post station of Succosa, at die foot of the hill on 
which the town stood. The harbour was of some importance. In 
the 5th century we hear of it as deserted. There is a remarkable 
Etruscan cutting through the east end of the promontory, for 
nf draining! an adjacent lagoon* 


Sec D. Levi in Studi Etruschi i. 477, and references. 

COSENZ, ENRICO (1812-1898), Italian soldier, born at 
Gaeta on Jan. 12, 1813, served in the Neapolitan artillery against 
the Austrians in 184S. Subsequently he aided in the defence of 
Venice, and in 1S59 became commander of a Garibaldian regiment. 
In the following year he led the third Garibaldian expedition to 
Sicily, defeated two Neapolitan brigades at Pialc (Aug. 23), and 
marched upon Naples, where he was appointed minister for war 
and helped to organize the plebiscite. During the war of 1866 he 
commanded a division. He became chief of the general staff in 
1881, and held that post until shortly before his death at Rome 
on Aug. 7, 1S9S. 

COSENZA, a town and archiepis copal see of Calabria, Italy 
(anc. Consentia), capital of a province, 755 ft. above sea-level, 
43 m. by rail S. by W. of Sibari, on the East coast railway and 37 
m. S.E. of Paola on the west coast line. Pop. (1931) 36,113 (com- 
mune). It is situated on the slope of a hill between the Crati and 
Busento, just above the junction, and is commanded by a castle 
(1,250 ft.). The ancient Consentia is first named as the burial 
place of Alexander of Epirus in about 330 b.c. In 204 it became 
Roman, though it was more under the influence of Greek culture. 
It is mentioned by Strabo as the chief town of the Bruttii, and 
frequently spoken of in classical authors as an important place. 
It lay on the Via Popiiia. Varro speaks of its apple trees which 
gave fruit twice in the year and Pliny praises its wine. Cosenza 
became an archbishopric in the nth century. The Gothic cathe- 
dral, consecrated in 1222, goes back to French models in Cham- 
pagne, and is unique in Italy. It contains the Gothic tomb of 
Isabella of Aragon, wife of Philip III. of France, and also the 
tomb of Louis III., duke of Anjou. In 1461 Cosenza was taken 
by Roberto Orsini, and suffered severely. It was the home of a 
scientific academy founded by the philosopher Bernardino Telesio 
(1509-SS). In 1 555-6 1 it was the centre of the persecution 
by the Inquisition of the Waldenses who had settled there towards 
the end of the 14th century. The Palazzo del Tribunale (law 
courts) is a fine building, and the upper town contains several 
good houses. Railways run south-east from Cosenza into the Sila 
district, to Decollatura (44 m.) and San Pietro in Guarano 
(19 m.). There is some trade in wool. 

COSGRAVE, WILLIAM THOMAS (1880- ), Irish 

politician, was born in Dublin, and educated at a school of the 
Christian Brothers. His father, Thomas Cosgrave, was at one 
time a town councillor and poor-law guardian. William Cosgrave 
entered the grocery trade at an early age, and there was nothing 
in his life to indicate a career of importance. But, like most 
thoughtful young Irishmen who came of age about the turn of 
the century, he was attracted by the Sinn Fein movement. In 
X913 he won a seat on the Dublin corporation in the Sinn Fein 
interest. Here he distinguished himself on the financial side and 
in 1916 was chosen chairman of the finance committee. 

In X913 he became a member of the Irish Volunteers, and when 
that body divided in Aug. 1914, he was with the minority who 
refused to follow John Redmond. At the Easter rising, X916, he 
was again in an extremist minotily, for he joined the section 
which, against the order of Prof. MacNeill, then head of the or- 
ganization, went out to fight under Pearse. Afterwards, with other 
prisoners, he was detained at Frongoch in Wales until the general 
liberation in July 1917, 

Mr. de Valera having, immediately on his release, won a seat 
vacant in Clare, another vacancy soon occurred in Kilkenny city. 
Mr. Cosgrave was nominated and elected by a large majority. 
Re-elected in Dec. 1918, this time for Kilkenny co., he was a mem- 
ber of the first Dail Eireann which declared for an Irish republic 
and was Minister for Local Govemment in the first Republican 
Ministry. During the struggle with the British, his task was to 
organize the refusal of local bodies to co-operate with Dublin 
Castle. Like all other members of this illegal Ministry, he was 
the object of pursuit by the law and was more than once in 
prison. 

During the debate in the Dail in Dec. 1921, on the newly 
signed treaty with Great Britain, Cosgrave's speech was one of 
the few that attracted attention. Later he became Mnister -of 
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Local Government in the newly formed Provisional Government. 
In the summer of 1922 President Griffith, obliged to go to Lon- 
don for the negotiations concerning the treaty clauses, appointed 
Cosgrave as his deputy, and when, on Aug. 12, Griffith suddenly 
died and Collins was chosen President in his place, Cosgrave 
became acting chairman of the Provisional Government. Ten days 
later Collins was shot, and Cosgrave, a simple Dublin business 
man, was placed by force of circumstances at the head of a state 
fighting for bare life. Never was promotion more sudden or more 
accidental. Griffith and Collins had, in their different ways, a 
strong hold on the popular mind ; Cosgrave was unknown as a per- 
sonality and barely recognized as a name. 

As soon as the newly elected Bail could be summoned, and it 
could meet only behind closed doors and strongly guarded en- 
trances, he made clear his view that the day of individual leader- 
ship was over and team work must take its place. In that anxious 
period he left much of the work, especially the carrying of the 
draft constitution through the House, to younger and more bril- 
liant subordinates. But he captained his team, and was always 
ready to shoulder responsibility. When tempers were roused he 
introduced a conciliatory spirit. He showed both breadth of view 
and a sense of humour, and endeavoured to make the Protestant 
minority at home in the Free State. The appointments made by 
his Government, especially to judicial office and the first Senate, 
recognized merit and capability irrespective of either politics 
or religion. 

As President of the Irish Free State he represented Ireland 
when she first appeared at a conference of the Dominions in Oct. 
1923 ; and a month earlier he was welcomed as her first spokesman 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations. Fie saw the country 
pass from anarchy to a state of complete order. The Ministry of 
Finance, which he took over at the outset, was transferred in 1923 
to Mr. Blythe who proved a success; the Ministry of Defence, 
which he took over in April 1924, in face of a threatened mutiny 
in the army, was handed over easily and without comment a few 
months later to a new minister. In his political career Cosgrave 
has not been ambitious. He has never sought to thrust his per- 
sonality into the forefront, but in Ireland, as well as overseas, he 
has won a reputation for good sense and moral courage. 

Under his guidance the country moved steadily to settled order; 
great industrial enterprises were launched with State aid, of which 
the Shannon electricity scheme was chief. In the Bail there was 
no serious opposition, since the party headed by Mr. de Valera 
which refused to accept the Treaty abstained from attendance. 
But neither Cosgrave nor his ministry enjoyed much popularity. 
Order is not enforced after a revolution without drastic measures, 
and the taxation was heavy and sharply collected. Cosgrave 
seemed secure of a long tenure only because there was no alterna- 
tive in sight. In July 1927, shortly before a general election was 
due, the assassination of Mr. 0 Higgins, the Vice President, pro- 
duced a crisis. Very severe legislation against political associa- 
tions of an unconstitutional character was introduced and a bill 
declaring that no candidature for the Ball should be accepted 
unless the candidate declared himself willing to sit and to take 
the oath of allegiance. The result of this measure was that 
de Valera and his party decided to conle in and, since this revolu- 
tionized the parliamentary situation, Cosgrave obtained leave to 
dissolve. The new election in Oct. 1927 left his party numerically 
the largest in the Bail but liable to defeat by a combination of the 
rest. A coalition with the Farmers’ group followed, but even after 
this Cosgrave had only a majority of a few votes in the full House. 
Nevertheless he carried on confidently and at the opening of 1928 
made a journey to America, where he was received in the most 
flattering manner by the President of the United States, was in- 
vited to address the Senate at Washington, and, on the urgent re- 
quest of the Dominion Government, extended his tour to Canada. 
His return to Dublin was triumphant and marked for himself a de- 
gree of general recognition which he had never before attained: 
for it was now plain even to the most unwilling minds that Ire- 
Md's place as one of the free nations in the British Common- 
wealth was recognized throughout the world, Cosgrave remained 
president until his party’s defeat in 1932. (S. G ) 


COSHOCTON, a city of Ohio, U.S.A., 70m. E.N.E. of Co- 
lumbus, at the confluence of the Tuscarawas and the Walhonding 
rivers to form the Muskingum; the county seat of Coshocton 
county. It is served by the Pennsylvania and the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie railways. The population in 1920 was 10,847; 1930 it 
was 10,908. The city is built on a series of four broad terraces, 
rising to S24ft. above sea-level and commanding fine views of the 
valley. It ships coal, grain, flour, live stock and wool in large 
quantities, and has important manufactures, especially of adver- 
tising novelties. The factory output in 1927 was valued at 
$10,413,414. Coshocton occupies the site of an Indian village of 
the same name which was destroyed by the whites in 1781. It 
was founded in iSoi; became the county seat in iSii; and was 
incorporated in 1S33. Until 1811 it was called Tuscarawas. 

COSIN, JOHN ( 1594-1672), English divine, born in Nor- 
wich on Nov. 30, 1594, was educated at Norwich grammar 
school and Caius college, Cambridge. In 1624 he became 
prebendary of Durham and in the following year archdeacon of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. His Collection of Private Devo- 
tions (1627), which he is said to have prepared by command of 
Charles I., and his known friendship for Laud brought him under 
suspicion with the Puritan party. 

Cosin was appointed master of Peterhouse, Cambridge (1634), 
vice-chancellor of the university (1640), and dean of Peter- 
borough (Oct. 1640). While he had been prebendary of Durham 
he had in 1628 taken part in the prosecution of a brother pre- 
bendary, Peter Smart, for delivering a sermon against High 
Church practices. Smart had been deprived. On Ccjsin’s presenta- 
tion to the deanery of Peterborough Smart petitioned the Long 
Parliament against the new dean, and early in 1641 Co.'^in was 
sequestered from his benefices. Articles of impeachment were 
presented against him, but he was dismissed on bail. In 1642 he 
was deprived of the mastership of Peterhouse, and joined 'the 
royal family in France, where he remained until the Restoration. 
He was then raised to the see of Durham (Dec. 1060). Ffe was 
one of the revisers of the Prayer Book (1661). He died in London 
on Jan. 16, 1672. 

Among his writings (most of which were published posthumously) 
are a Historia Transubstantiaiionis Papalis (1675), Notes and Collec- 
tions on the Book of Common Prayer (1710) unci +-1 Scholastical His- 
tory of the Canon of Holy Scripture (1657). A colk'Cl(‘tl cdiiion of his 
works, forming 5 vols. of the O.xford Library of An^lo-Catholic 7 'he- 
ology, was published between 1843 and 1855’; and lu.s Correspondence 
was edited by Canon Omsby for the Surtees Society (1808-70). See 
P. H. Osmond, Life of John Cosin (1913). 

COSMAS, of Alexandria, surnamed from his maritime ex- 
perience Indicopleustes, merchant and Inivcllor, flourished dur- 
ing the 6th century a.d. In his earlier days he had sailed on the 
Red sea and the Indian ocean, visiting Aby.ssinia and Socotra 
and apparently also the Persian gulf, western India and Ceylon. 
He subsequently became a monk, and about 548, in the retire- 
ment of a Sinai cloister, wrote a work called Topographia Chris- 
tiana.^ Its chief object is to denounce the false and heathen 
doctrine of the rotundity of the earth, and to vindicate the scrip- 
tural account of the world. According to Cosmas the earth is a 
rectangular plane, covered by the vaulted roof of the firmament, 
above which lies heaven. In the centre of the plane is the in- 
habited earth, surrounded by ocean, beyond which lies the i)ara- 
dise of Adam. The sun revolves round a conical mountain to 
the north — around the summit in summer, round the base in winter, 
which accounts for the difference in the length of the day. Cosmas 
is supposed by some to have been a Ncslorian. The Topa^raphia 
contains some curious information. Especially to be noticed is 
the description of a marble seat discovered by him at Adulis 
(Zula) in Abyssinia, with two inscriptions recounting the heroic 
deeds and military successes of Ptolemy Eucrgetes and an Axu- 
mitic king. It also contains in all probability the oldest Christian 
maps. From allusions in the Topographia Cosmas seems to have 
been the author of a larger cosmography, a treatise on the motions 
of the stars, and commentaries on the Psalms and Canticles. 

The Topographia will be found in Mtgnc, Patrohgla Graecc, 
raxvm.; ed. with geographical notes bv Winstedt (loooL See H. 
Gelzer, Kosmas der Indicnfahrer,’^ in Jakrbucher fiir protesiantische 
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rheologic, ix. (iS8,0 and C. R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geog- 
raphy, i. (1897)- There is an English translation, with introduction 
and notes, by J. W. McCrindle (1897), published by the Halduyt 
Society. 

COSMAS, of Prague (1045-1125), dean of the cathedral and 
the earliest Bohemian historian. His Chronicae Bohemorimi Ubri 
which contains the history and traditions of Bohemia up to 
nearly the time of his death, has earned him the title of the 
Herodotus of his country. 

See A. PotthasL, Bibliotheca Hhi Med. Aevi; J. Loserth, Studicn zu 
Cosmas von Prag (Vienna, 18S0, etc.). 

COSMATI, the name of a Roman family, seven members of 
which, for four generations, were skilful architects, sculptors, 
and workers in mosaic. The following are known from existing in- 
scriptions : — 

Lorenzo (born in the second half of the 12th century). 

Jacopo (dated works 1205 and 1210). 

Cobimo (dated works 1210-1235). 


Luca Jacopo Adeodato Giovanni 

(1231 and 1235). (1231-1293). (1294). (1296 and 1303). 

Their principal works in Rome arc: ambones of S. Maria in 
Ara Coeli (Lorenzo); door of S. Saba, 1205, and door with 
mosaics of S. Tommaso in Formis (Jacopo) ; chapel of the Sancta 
Sanctorum, by the Lateran (Cosimo); pavement of S. Jacopo 
alia Lungara, and (probably) the magnificent episcopal throne 
and choir-screen in S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, of 1254 (Jacopo the 
younger) ; baldacchino of the Lateran and of S. Maria in Cos- 
medin, c. 1294 (Adeodato); tombs in S. Maria sopra Minerva 
(c. 1296), in S. Maria Maggiore, and in S. Balbina (Giovanni). 
The chief signed works by Jacopo the younger and his brother 
Luca are at Anagni and Subiaco. A large number of other works 
by members and pupils of the same family, but unsigned, exist in 
Rome. These are mainly altars and baldacchini, choir-screens, 
paschal candlesticks, ambones, tombs, and the like, all enriched 
with sculpture and glass mosaic of great brilliance and decorative 
effect. 

Besides mosaic patterns and architectural decoration, they 
also produced mosaic pictures and sculpture of very high merit, 
especially the recumbent effigies, with angels standing at the head 
and fool, in the tombs of Ara Coeli, S. Maria Maggiore and else- 
where. One of their finest works is in S, Cesareo; this is a marble 
altar richly decorated with mosaic in sculptured panels. The 
magniliccnt cloisters of S, Paolo fuori Ic Mura, built about 1285 
by Giovanni, the youngest of the Cosmati, are one of the most 
beautiful works of this school, whose style is Gotliic in its main 
lines. The equally magnificent cloisters of the Lateran, of about 
the same date, are very similar in design; both have slender 
marble columns, twisted or straight, richly inlaid with bands of 
glass mosaic in delicate and brilliant patterns. The shrine of the 
Confessor at Westminster is a work of this school, executed about 
1268. 

An excellent account of the Cosmati is given by Boito, Architettura 
del medio evo (i88o), pp. 117-182. 

COSMETICS. Substances of diverse origin scientifically 
compounded and used (1) to cleanse, (2) to allay skin troubles, 
(3) to cover up imperfections and (4) to beautify. They have 
been used in crude forms by both men and women since the 
earliest times. It is quite probable that cosmetics had thdr 
origin in the East, but it is necessary to turn to Eg^t for the 
earliest records of these substances and their application. 

The ist (Thinite) dynasty is variously placed at 3,500 to 5,000 
years b.c., when it was customary to bury comforts and luxuries 
with the dead kings. Toilet articles and unguents were included 
in these luxuries, and in the British Museum there are many 
beautifully carved unguent vases in alabaster which authorities 
have dated about 3500 b.c. Other interesting specimens are: 
Mirrors used in the 6th dynasty 2800 b.c.; kohl vases in glass 
and stibium pencils used in the i8th dynasty 1500 b.c.; papyrus 
showing men and women having lumps of nard fixed on top of 
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the head — 1500 b.c. The opening by Mr. How^ard Carter of the 
tomb of TuLankhamun, who ruled about 1350 b.c., has brought 
to light many excellent specimens of the early art of the cos- 
metician. According to eye-witnesses, the unguent vases, ex- 
quisitely executed in alabaster, contained quantities of aromatics 
which were still elusively fragrant. 

On other monuments and tombs in Egypt there is still ample 
evidence of past great esteem for these substances. For instance, 
on the large granite tablet inserted in the breast of the Sphinx, 
King Thothmes IV. (about 1600 b.c.) is portrayed making an 
offering of incense and of fragrant oil or unguent. At this period 
it is probable that the priests made most of these compounds; 
they were therefore the perfumers of their time, and the pursuit 
w^as considered a mysterious and much esteemed art. The con- 
tainers were beautifully executed in all kinds of valuable materials. 
Ivory and alabaster were the principal substances used, while 
frequently carved wood, onyx and porphyry were fashioned into 
pots and vases. The constituents were naturally comparatively 
limited in both numbers and variety. For instance, some were 
grown in Egypt, while the greater proportion ’were most probably 
imported from Arabia. Amongst the former may be mentioned 
thyme and origanum, together with a substance called balaiios 
which appears to have been extracted from the shells of some 
unidentified fruit, while of the latter, myrrh, frankincense and 
spikenard were of great importance. Sesame oil appears to 
have been one of the most favoured vehicles for the aromatics, 
although both almond and olive oils were undoubtedly used. 

The ancient Egyptians were probably the inventors of the 
artificial bath, which habit, in later years, was treated on a much 
more elaborate scale by the Greeks and Romans. This form of 
ablution was probably necessitated by the terrific heat of the 
Eg>^tian land; it was followed by the liberal application of per- 
fumed oils and unguents. Doubtless these were employed to 
give the skin more elasticity, as well as to impart a balmy and 
pleasing effect. The use of cosmetics had not escaped the atten- 
tion of the Egyptian ladies, who enhanced their personal beauty 
by the employment of somewhat crude paints. These practices 
reached their zenith in the time of Cleopatra. It seems probable, 
from discoveries in Egyptian tombs, that the highest degree of 
cosmetic art was attained in the embellishment of the eyes. 
This effect was produced by painting the under side of the eye 
green, and the lid, lashes and eyebrows black by the application 
of kohol — the product being made from antimony (sulphide?) 
and applied with an ivory or wooden stick. Combs and polished 
metal mirrors were also used by the Egyptian ladies. Henna 
was, and still is, much favoured for dyeing the finger nails, palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet. Good and well preserved 
specimens can be seen to-day in the British Museum. 

Cosmetics were also used by Jewish women, for it is written 
(II Kings ix. 30) that ‘‘when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel 
heard of it; and she painted her face, and tired her head, and 
looked out at a window.” This is explained more clearly in the 
following passage: “Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thine eyes, 
(probably with kohol), and deckedst thyself with ornaments” 
(Ezek. xxiii. 40, and see also Jer. iv. 30). In the Koran aromatics 
play an important part. The use of eye paint is suggested by 
Sura Ivi., “And theirs shall be the Houris with large dark eyes 
like pearls hidden in their shells.” 

The Romans, during their early history, showed very little 
interest in enhancing their personal appearance, and it was only 
after their migrations into Southern Italy, then occupied by the 
Greeks, that they acquired a more intimate knowledge of the 
aesthetic side of life. Nero became emperor of Rome in a.d. 54, 
and by this time both cosmetics and perfumes had assumed an 
important role at his court. He personally used cosmetics liber- 
ally, and his wife, Poppaea, made no secret of the artificiality of 
her toilet. Among the many things they used were white lead, 
and chalk to whiten the skin; Egyptian kohol for the eyelids and 
lashes; fucus, a sort of rouge, for the cheeks and Ups; psilotrum, 
a species of depilatory; barley-flour and butter as a cure for 
pimples and skin eruptions; and pumice-stone for whitening the 
teeth. The ultra-fashionable ladies of the Roman Court devised 
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a method for bleaching their hair by means of a kind of soap 
which came from Gaul. The Romans made all sorts of pretty 
containers for their perfumes and cosmetics, of which there "were 
three principal kinds; (i) solid unguents or ledysmata; (2) liquid 
unguents or stymmata; (3) powder perfumes or diapasinata. 
The solid unguents were generally of one specific perfume such 
as almond, rose or quince. The liquid unguents were most fre- 
quently compounds containing flowers, spices and gums, these 
substances being digested in cither olive> ben or sesame oil 
(Frangipanni was invented by one of the Roman nobles.) 

The early inhabitants of Britain appear to have derived much 
pleasure from the use of crude cosmetics. Importation of toilet 
articles from the East dates from the time of the Crusades when 
the knights brought back many of the cosmetics prized by ladies 
of the harem. Until the reign of Queen Elizabeth these sub- 
stances became more and more popular. The toilet preparations 
emplo5’ed by the ladies of the court were kept in strongly per- 
fumed boxes called “sweet coffers.’’ These were considered a 
necessary part of the furniture of their bedrooms* A recipe fdr 
making a beautiful complexion at the time of Elizabeth was to 
take first a very hot bath to induce excessive perspiration^ and 
to follow this up by washing the face with plenty of wine, to 
make it fair and ruddy. This latter treatment was even in those 
days fairly expensive, and Mary Queen of Scots is alleged to 
have even bathed in wine, on which account she applied for an 
increased allowance. This luxurious habit was not uncommon 
with the elder ladies of the court, but the younger ones had 
to be content with milk! Both sexes adorned themselves with 
cosmetics at the court and powder and patches were fancied. 
With the advent of the Commonwealth all these luxuries were 
discarded, but as soon as Charles II. was restored to the throne 
they became popular again. Milk baths were indispensable to 
beauty, and in later years the ladies of the Court adapted a new 
practice of powdering their hair, but this soon fell into disuse. 
By the 17th century cosmetics were used to such an extent by 
nearly all classes that in 1770, according to G. V. Septimus Piesse 
in his “Art of Perfumery” (1879), ^ bill was introduced into 
the English Parliament which contained the following drastic 
provision; — ^'^That all women of whatever age, rank, profession, 
or degree, whether virgins, maids, or widows, that shall, from 
and after such Act, impose upon, seduce, and iDetray into matri- 
mony, any of His Majesty’s subjects, by the scents, paints, 
cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron 
stays, hoops, high heeled shoes, bolstered hips, shall incur the 
penalty of the law in force against witchcraft and like misde- 
meanors and that the marriage, upon conviction, shall stand null 
and void.” 

This vogue was not confined to England, but spread equally 
quickly throughout France and Italy. Cosmetics were much 
favoured at the court of Louis XIII. and one of the greatest 
users was the beautiful Anne of Austria. From Spain were im- 
ported creams of vanilla and cacao and almond paste, all being 
used liberally to whiten the skin of the fair ladies of the court. 
Louis XIV. did not approve of the artificial enhancement of the 
courtesans and consequently cosmetics fell into disuse, but were 
again revived under the Regency when the “Poudre a la 
Marechale” was in vogue. The Emperor Napoleon 1 . was very 
susceptible to the artistic refinements of his time, and the Empress 1 
Josephine brought from Martinique cosmetics which she always | 
continued to use. The French at this period made a definite 
move to {)lace the manufacture of these artistic aids to beauty 
upon a scientific basis, and to-day throughout both Europe and 
America the production of cosmetics is one of the most interest- 
ing, scientific and remunerative businesses. 

MODERN ASPECT 

Cosmetics are used mainly to finish artistically what nature 
has left undone, and while the indifferent products of a few 
yfears ago were shunned owing to their crude colours and tex* 
tufe, they are now of such great purity and artistic finish that 
&eie are preparations to suit all types of skins and colourings, 
raw materials are eliminated by the chemist, and it is 


true to say that the best makes of cosmetics are prepared under 
scrupulously clean and antiseptic conditions, and that there is 
practically no risk of damaging even the most delicate skin by 
using them. The old argument that it is unhealthy to clog the 
pores of the skin no longer holds water, because, just as a man 
removes with soap and water the dirty dust of the street, so a 
lady removes clean cosmetics from her skin with creams a few 
hours after their application. Moreover, while they are in use 
they form an excellent protecting agent against adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions. Facial massage is much appreciated by those 
who desire to retain a clean, supple and unwrinklcd complexion, 
but modern surgical science has evolved a treatment known as 
face lifting, by which wrinkles can be removed or filled up, the 
shape of the nose improved, and defects of the chin or ears 
eliminated. The operation is performed with local anaesthetics, 
under highly antiseptic conditions, and without danger. This 
method of rejuvenescence does not, however, pretend to dispense 
with the use of cosmetics, since plastic surgery only improves 
contour. 

Bath preparations consist mainly of crystalline carbonate or 
sesquicarbonate of soda together with borax, sodium phosphate 
and bay salt. Water softeners contain the dried carbonates of 
soda and of ammonia. They are fragrantly perfumed, and when 
added to the bath make the ablutions more pleasant, and by 
softening the water make soap lather more easily. 

Dental preparations comprise tooth powders and i^astes together 
with liquid detitrifices. The former contain among other sub- 
* Stances precipitated ‘"chalk, calcium phosphate, magnesium car- 
bonate, soap and pumice. The pastes arc made from the powders 
by the addition of glycerine and water. The antiseptic sub.slances 
include thymol, eucalyptus oil and carbolic at'id. Tlni liquid prep- 
arations contain these antiseptics, together with t incturcs of myrrh 
and rhatany. 

Hair preparations are more numerous. Bay rum is made from 
oil of bay, rum and industrial alcohol. Brillianlinos contain liquid 
paraffin or a good vegetable oil, and the solid ones a substance 
akin to vaseline. Non-greasy hair fixers generally contain traga- 
canth, glycerine and water. Depilatorie.s are based upon the sul- 
phides of the alkaline earths. Hair tonics contain ja])orandi, 
cantharidcs or quinine. Shampoos contain soap and borax, to- 
gether with henna (for brunettes) or camomile (for blondes). 

Lipsticks are quite harmless when made from almond <)il, lano- 
line, white paraffin jelly and cocoa butter. The colouring matters 
vary, but are generally carmine with one or other of the harm- 
less lakes. 

Manicure preparations include nail ptdishes; the solid blocks 
contain tin oxide and waxes, and the liquid enamels celluloid with 
a solvent and colour* 

Rouges contain carmine, eosinc or one of the harmlos.^; lakes, 
together with starch, kaolin or zinc oxide. 

Shaving preparations arc based upon soap (with bru.sh) or 
stearic acid (without brush). Shaving ]>oW(I(;r$ contain Castile 
soap and starch. Shaving blocks arc either potash alum or fused 
boracic acid. 

Skin creams cover a very wide selection, ('old cream is a 
finely divided emulsion of oil and wax with water. Vanishing 
creams are largely stearic acid emulsified with soap, and some- 
times containing glycerine or lonolinc. Massage cr<*am.s may be 
prepared from “skinned” milk; virginal milk from tincture of 
benzoin and glycerine of borax. Astringent lotions arc based 
upon alum and alcohol Sunburn lotions contain calamine and 
zinc oxide. Mud packs are made from fuller's earth, glycerine 
and benzoin. 

Smelling salts contain liquid ammonia or its carbonate. 

Soaps are made by boiling tallow, coconut oil or palm -kernel 
oil to neutralization with an alkali. The resultant soap is salted 
out and converted into chips. These are milled by passing through 
granite or steel rollers, when they become strips and are sub- 
sequently for^d through a plodder at tremendous i^rcssure. The 
long bars which come out are automatically cut into sizes, and 
are stamped by machines into the dainty tablets used in the 
bath-room. 
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1925 

1923 

1921 

1919 

Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations: 

Creams, rouges, etc 

Dentifrices 

Talcum and other toilet powders .... 

Perfumery and toilet waters 

Hair tonics 

Hair dyes 

Other cosmetics and toilet preparations .... 

Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations not reported by class or kind ! 
Total 

$ 

357548,9=0 

25.736,068 

21,377,529 

20,357,539 

9,990,986 

2,581,862 

23,698,412 

8,101,418 

$ 

Not reported 
separately 

i 

$ 

Not reported 
separately 

$ 

Not reported 
separately 

147,392,734 

xi 9 . 237 ,ooo 

90,756,063' 

82,084,262 


Toilet powders arc of diverse composition, but generally con- 
tain 2:inc oxide, talcum, one of the starches and a stearate of 
magnesium. The colouring matter in face powders may be of 
either organic or inorganic origin (yellow ochre, etc,). Talcum 
powders contain a much higher percentage of French chalk, and 
sometimes a little boracic acid. They are all sieved through very 
fine-mesh silk. 

All the above cosmetics are perfumed, but this aspect of the 
subject is dealt with in the article : Perfumes. 

Bibliography. — Eugene Rinimcl, The Book of PerfumeSt srd ed., 
1895. T. Koller, Cosmetics, Ivans, from the German by C. Salter 
(1911) ; P. Gaston, Formnlaire cosmitique, in French (1923) ; H. 
Truttwin, Kosmctische Ckemie, in German (1924) ; W. A. Poucher, 
Eve's Bemity Secrets (1926), popular account; Perfumes, Cosfryietics 
and Soaps, technical treatise, vol. ii„ 2nd ed. (1926), (W. A. Po.) 

UNITED STATES • 

The history of the use of cosmetics in America closely parallels 
that of Europe. Amongst the aboriginal Indians we observe a 
widespread and highly developed technique of body painting and 
knowledge of dyes and pigments. Branegan (Jour, of Chem. 
Education), points out that ^*some of the (Indian) dyes were 
very fast, particularly when a metallic mordant, such as iron salts 
(from fruit juices and oxides of iron), was used in conjunction 
with vegetable extracts.” These dyes were for the most part 
utilized for facial and bodily adornment; '‘war paint,” in par- 
ticular, being an essential component of the brave’s military 
equipment. However, the significance of this form of decoration 
has doubtless been over-estimated, especially by early students; 
certainly the purposes of symbolism were never so assiduously 
served as those of simple decoration. And, after due considera- 
tion, Eugene Rimmel wrote (Book of Perfumes, 3rd ed., Tondon, 
18C5) more than 60 years ago that “some pretend there is a 
certain symbolism in the various colours they use.” 

In the same place Rimmel calls our attention to another Indian 
cosmetic custom which has a definite survival amongst civilized 
people. The Indians, he says, “greased the whole body with fat 
to serve as a ground for the paint.” It seems evident that cold 
creams were used in Europe, where they had been manufactured 
since the ist century a.d., almost exclusively in connection with 
massage or as cleansing agents. Their use, not only as a founda- 
tion for “make-up,” but also as a protection against cold weather, 
would appear to have originated amongst the North American 
Indians. 

There is no reason to suppose that European cosmetics did not 
make their first appearance in America with the first women 
colonists. During colonial times, and later, the use and ethics 
of cosmetics varied enormously, from Puritan New England to 
cavalier Virginia. In the southern colonies cosmetics flourished. 
Even in Quaker Pennsylvania, which occupied a middle ground 
between the “liberal” South and the “puritan”^ North, cosmetics 
were in use; and we find on the statute books of that colony the 
notorious act of 1770, by virtue of which a marriage might be 
annulled if it could be proven that the wife had, in courtship, 
deceived and misled her prospective husband by using cosmetics. 
Even where there was no social ban on them, but where living 
conditions made them too great a luxury, cosmetics were not un- 
known. Some of these early subterfuges and substitutes still 
survive in rural America. Powdered chalk and fresh cut beet- 
root are used to enhance the complexion; and there is a supersti- 
tion that the juice of the petals of certain varieties (dependent 


on the locality) of roses will impart a permanent rose bloom to 
the cheeks and lips. 

With the growth of population and wealth, cosmetics have 
played an ever increasingly important role in America. The 
fundamental reason for this can be found in the climate. American 
women require more cosmetics than Europeans because the bril- 
liant sunlight of the Western continents tends to burn all the 
colour out of the skin. 

Hence American women will try almost any kind of preparation 
in the hope that it will improve their complexions. As one con- 
sequence of this, it is far easier to introduce a novelty in America 
than in Europe. Some idea of the significance of this craving 
for novelty may be gathered from the fact that there are over 
a thousand different “brands” of face powder registered with the 
national trade association and the trade-mark bureau at Wash- 
ington. However, a consideration of the history of cosmetics in 
America must be made — with due allowance for the factors of 
climate and the American proclivity to “try anything once” — ^in 
the light of the fact that American cosmetic habits and usages 
are, in the main, identical with those of Europe. Europe has 
always set the styles in cosmetics in America; and the conviction 
persists throughout America that European cosmetics are in- 
nately and inherently superior to those of domestic manufacture. 
While this is true of perfumes, it is not so of cosmetics. 

The keystone of the cosmetics industry is face powder (rouge 
is only face powder with deeper colouring). In the early days of 
the republic face powders were made, occasionally, with bases 
of lead or arsenic salts, but most commonly with a bismuth base. 
Bismuth was preferable for hygienic reasons. But it was dis- 
advantageous in that it would discolour grey or brown in the 
fumes of candle or gas light, and it was expensive. In 1866 new 
impetus was given the industry, not only in America but ad 
over the world, by Henry Tetlow’s discovery that oxide of zinc 
made a satisfactory face powder base. It is harmless when ap- 
plied externally (c/, “zinc ointment”), it will not discolour with 
oxidization, and, compared to bismuth, it is cheap — cheap enough 
to put face powder and rouge within the reach of every pocket- 
book. This formula remains the formula of most reputable face 
powders in the world to-day. It is the accepted formula of the 
British and United States pharmacopoeias. 

There were no further important developments in the field of 
American cosmetics until the appearance of talcum powder in 
the last decade of the last century. Talcum powder is simply- 
powdered magnesiiTO silicate, perfumed and put up in tins. It 
is used for dusting and drying the body, either after bathing or 
independently of the bath. Again, the climatic factor favoured 
the reception of the article. Enormous quantities of talcum pow- 
der are consumed in the Americas, yet talcum powder has never 
attained a vogue in Europe. 

The outbreak of the World War found the American cos- 
metics industty prepared to take advantage of the unusual situa- 
tion. It can hardly ho said that European importations into 
America declined in the war years; but the tremendous increases 
in w^^es and number of female wage earners, together with the 
inflation of money and the concurrent tendency to extravagance, 
opened a market for American cosmeticians many times greater 
than that which existed before the war. Pre-war census statistics 
of the industry are apt to be misleading, as they were not very 
carefully analysed and classified. It is safe to assume, however, 
that the annual pre-w^r turnover in cosmetics of all kinds, 
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exclusive of soaps, was never more than 24 million dollars a year. 
The latest census bulletin issued by the Department of Commerce 
{Census of Manufactures, iq 2 s: The Drug Industries, Washing- 
ton, 1927), gives a comprehensive view of the development of the 
industry since the war. See table on p. 487. 

It must be borne in mind that considerable weight is given these 
figures by the fact that several important foreign manufacturers 
whose goods enjoyed a Tvide sale in the United States have, since 
the war, to escape the high import tariffs, set up their own manu- 
factories in America, thus bringing their output under the registra- 
tion of the U.S. census. To this indeterminate extent the figures 
quoted above do not represent either increased consumption or 
price rises. 

Exportations, begun 70 years ago, but scarcely important prior 
to the World War, have increased proportionately. American ex- 
porters of cosmetics find Great Britain and the Colonies their 
best market. The growth of this trade with South and Central 
American countries has been greatly handicapped by high and, 
in some instances, preferential import tariffs. 

Various efforts have been made to ‘Tegulate” the cosmetics 
industry in America. As a large user of industrial alcohol it 
has always come under the surveillance of the Internal Revenue 
Department. Since the passage of the iSth Amendment, the Vol- 
stead Act, and the various State “enforcement” acts, its difficulties 
under this head have increased; although, in 1928, a certain level 
of order and stability has been reached. Cosmetics were brought, 
quite ineffectually, under the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. 
In the two years, 1926 and 1927, more attention has been given 
cosmetics by State legislatures. This interest can be attributed 
to {a) the example of New Hampshire, whose legislators first 
tried to pass a law prohibiting the use of certain cosmetics within 
the State, and {b) to the studies of the compositions of cosmetics 
conducted by the American Medical Association, with a view to 
determining what effects, harmful or otherwise, they might have. 

(H. T.) 

COSMIC, pertaining to the universe, universal or orderly. 
(From Gr. KoarpLOs, order or universe, j In ancient astronomy, the 
word “cosmical” means occurring at sunrise, and designates espe- 
cially the rising or setting of the stars at that time. “Cosmical 
physics” is a term broadly applied to the totality of those branches 
of science which treat of cosmical phenomena and their explana- 
tion ty the laws of physics. It includes terrestrial magnetism, 
seismology, the tides, meteorology as related to cosmical causes, 
the aurora, meteoric phenomena and the physical constitution 
of the heavenly bodies generally. 

COSMIC RADIATION: see Electricity, Atmospheric. 

COSMOGONY is in common language a theory, hypothesis 
or speculation as to the origin of the earth, sun, moon and stars. 
Such speculations are frequently produced by primitive races in 
their myth-making stage of development, and may be subse- 
quently expanded and systematized by poets, priests and philoso- 
phers. In more scientific language cosmogony is the science which 
studies the formation of the earth, sun, moon and stars under the 
action of natural laws. Astronomy gathers information as to the 
structure of the heavens and the present state of the heavenly 
bodies ; the province of cosmogony is to explain how these heaven- 
ly bodies come to be where they are and as they are; it takes 
the still photograph presented by astronomy and tries to develop 
it into a cinematograph film which shall exhibit the universe being 
born, developing, passing through its present stage, ageing and 
decaying before our eyes, the relation of each picture to the 
succeeding one being that of cause and effect. 

Ancient Cosmogonies. — ^In contrast with modern scientific 
cosmogony, the crude cosmogonies of primitive races generally 
contain no conception of gradual or evolutionary change. For 
the most part they postulate a simple creative act; a crow or 
a raven or a tortoise or a magnified old man takes raw material 
and, as the result of a single effort, fashions the earth and the 
heavenly bodies in precisely the shape and form in which they 
exist to-day. At the best the act of the creator is merely that 
' of shaping, carving and building ; atr the worst it may be even 
less than this, as for instance in the cosmogony of the Thlinkit 


Indians, where the creator-hero steals the sun, moon and stars 
out of a box in which they had lain hidden, and hangs them up so 
that they illuminate the earth. In the cosmogonies of more re- 
flective races, especially those of India, the act of creation may 
be accomplished by a mere thought of the creator; from being 
a vision in his mind the world suddenly bursts into being as 
a material fact. The Iranian account of creation w\as especially 
interesting and somewhat akin to that in Genesis. 

We owe to the Greeks the most beautiful, richest and most 
imaginative cosmogony that existed before science came to re- 
place poetic imaginings by an effort to unravel the actual facts 
of creation. Uranus, the most ancient of all the gods, founded 
a dynasty in heaven, and he and his sons and his sons’ sons 
through three generations took part in creating the 'world and 
peopling it with the minor immortals whose fuiK'tion was to help 
the world on its way in the events of everyday Iii(\ 

Six centuries before Christ, Thales of Miletus challenged this 
mythology, which he derided as being too aiiihropomorphic, and 
cosmogony passed from the province of the poets and mystics to 
that of the philosophers. Two centuries latiT Empedocles taught 
that all things were formed out of tin* union in rlifferent propor- 
tions of the four eternal, indestructible and unchangeable elements 
of fire, air, earth and water, and Plato wrote that th(' heavenly 
bodies, the earth, sun, moon and stars, as well as all animals and 
plants, have been created out of tho.se four absolutely' inanimate 
elements, “not from any action of mind or of any god. or by any 
art, but by the action of chance and of the force's arising out of 
certain inherent affinities among the natural hoclies. hot temling 
to combine with cold, dry with moist, soft with hard aiul so on.” 

Ne'wton’s Cosmogony. — Cosmogony advanced hut littlt‘ be- 
yond the stage of philosophic speculation until Newton taught to 
the world the meaning of the universal ajjplit ability of natural 
laws. The force which causes the apple to fall to tin* ground also 
keeps the moon in its orbit, and the forces width govern the 
simple phenomena of our daily lives must havt* acted at, and 
may alone have sufficed for, the crealion of the I'artli an<l the 
heavenly bodies. In 1602 wc find him writing to Dent l(*y. Master 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, as to (he po.ssihh* intlumu'e of gravi- 
tation in the formation of worlds: 

“It seems to me that if (he matter of our sun and plantds, and 
all the matter of the universe, wen* t‘vrnly scattert*<l through- 
out all the heavens, and every particle had an innate* gra\'ity to- 
wards all the rest, and the whole spaci* throughout which Ihih mat- 
ter was scattered was finite, the matter on the out sith* of l his space 
would, by its gravity, tend towards all the matter on the in.-ide, and 
by consequence fall down into the uiiddli* of tin* wluile space, and 
there compose one great spherical mass, tint if tin* nuitti'r were 
evenly disposed throughout an infinite space, it could never con- 
vene into one mass, but some of it would convem* into one mass 
and some into another, so as to make an hilinile rnirnber of great 
masses, scattered great distances from one another throughout 
all that infinite space. And thus might the sun and tixecl stars be 
formed, supposing the matter were of a lucid nature.*' 

Kant’s Cosmogony. — In 1755 Kant followefi Newton in re- 
garding a limitless waste of chaotic primordial matri'r as the raw 
material out of which the universe has hiten f<jrnied, as also in 
supposing gravity to be the agency through which thi.< fornuition 
took place. He imagined that, as a result of their nmlual gravita- 
tional attractions, the primaeval atoms continually fell in upon 
one another, and in so doing became hotter ju.st a.s the bullet 
becomes hot on striking the target. 

This is in keeping with modern scientific knowledge, but KanFs 
next step was not. For he imagined that the collisions of his 
atoms generated not only heat but also rotation. As the atoms 
collided the nebula not only got hotter and hotter, but also, he 
thought, began to rotate and spun faster and faster until at last 
splashes of matter were thrown off from its equator much in the 
manner in which splashes of mud are thrown off a hicychr wheel 
These splashes of matter formed a continuous rotating ring which 
encircled the nebula just as Saturn’s rings encircle Saturn. The 
ring finally condensed into a planet and by many rcpct.it ion.s of 
the process the sun’s family of planets was born out of his body* 
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TYPES OF REGULAR. 

1. Regular-shaped nebula. This nebula (N.G.C. 3115) Is similar to a 

great number of observed nebulae, which have the shape of a huge 
mass of gas in rotation 

2. Regular-shaped nebula with dark matter on equator. The appearance 

of this nebula (N.G.C. 5866) suggests that the equatorial ejection 
of matter is beginning in accordance with the mathematical theory 


.-SHAPED NEBULAE 

3. Regular-shaped nebula with ring of dark matter surrounding equator. 

This nebula (N.G.C. 4594) appears to be a rotating mass, in which 
the equatorial ejection of matter Is well advanced 

4. Nebula with condensation In equatorial plane. This nebula (N.G.C. 

5746) Is similar to that shown in Fig. 3, except that the gas In the 
equatorial plane has begun to break up into condensations 
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aplace’s Nebular Hypothesis.— In 1796 Laplace pro- 
aded the system of cosmogony which, under the general name 
the ‘‘nebular hypothesis,” held the field for a full century, 
rlace’s cosmogony may be briefly described as that of Kant 
1 the mistakes left out. Apart from these, the two theories 
almost identical, although Laplace seems to have written in 
iplete ignorance of the earlier speculations of Kant. Avoiding 
Qt’s error of imagining that rotation could be generated out of 
rotation, Laplace took as his raw material a nebula which was 
iady endowed with a certain amount of rotation. He imagined 
3 nebula to be continually emitting radiation, and therefore to 
)1 and to shrink as it cooled. By a well-known scientific prin- 
Ic, ‘‘the Conservation of Angular momentum,” a body which 
spinning and at the same time shrinking in size must spin 
iter as it shrinks, at any rate unless some outside agency is 
work checking or inhibiting the increase in its rate of spin, 
place accordingly supposed the nebula to rotate ever faster and 
ster about its axis. 

The theory of the dynamics of rotating bodies makes it clear 
at a mass of either liquid or gas in rotation cannot rest in the 
herical shape which it would assume if it were not rotating, 
ader slow rotation such a mass assumes the shape of a slightly 
■ttened oblate spheroid, or, if we prefer so to describe it, a body 
iiich differs from a sphere only in bulging a bit round its 
luator and being a bit flattened at its poles — an orange-shaped 
jure. The shape is that of the earth and the other planets, which 
ive assumed this shape precisely on account of their rotation, 
ship at the earth’s equator is farther from the centre of the 
irth than a ship at the north pole, and if the earth’s rotation 
ere suddenly checked, the path from equator to pole would be 
ien to be a downhill path, down which not only ships, but also 
ceans, cities and continents would start to slide, and would con- 
inue sliding until the earth’s equatorial bulge disappeared and 
he earth’s shape had become entirely spherical. Thus it is the 
arth s rotation wkich keeps its equatorial bulge in existence. 

In the same way if the earth’s present speed of rotation were 
nereased, icc, water, earth and other bodies would start to slide 
rom. the poles to the equator, thereby increasing the equatorial 
)ulge, so that the earth’s figure would become more flattened than 
t now is. Mathematical analysis shows that any increase in the 
speed with which a gravitating mass of liquid or gas rotates in- 
:rcases its flatness of figure. So long as the rotation is slow, this 
figure has the shape of an oblate spheroid such as the earth, but 
with faster rotation the spheroidal shape is lost. 

When this occurs, it can be shown that the increased rotation 
produces changes which are of the same general nature in all 
bodies, provided only that their mass is sufficiently condensed 
towards the centre. As the spheroidal shape is departed from, the 
equator of such bodies pulls out into a pronounced edge which 
ultimately becomes perfectly sharp, so that the body acquires 
the shape of a double convex lens. The sequence of figures is 
shown in figs. 1-3. 

Mathematical theory further shows that when once the lens- 
shaped figure has been attained, any further increase in the speed 
of rotation results in matter being thrown off from the sharp 
equator. The mass is now rotating so fast that its gravitational 
attraction is inadequate to retain the outermost particles on the 
equator against the centrifugal tendency set up by rotation, and 
they arc thrown off into space. No matter how much the rotation 
is increased, the sequence of events remains the same. At each 
stage the sharp edge acts like a safety-valve, ejecting just so much 
matter as is necessary in order that the remainder may he able to 
rotate as a lenticular mass with a sharp edge. 

A fair analogy is to be found in the sequence of events when 
a tumbler partially filled with water is placed on a rotating table, 
which is then made to spin faster and faster. As the speed of 
rotation increases the water creeps up the side of the glass until 
it reaches the rim, after which any further increase of rotation 
is accommodated by the water spilling over the edge of the glass. 
In the cosmogonical problem the lens-shaped figure corresponds 
to the'glass with water exactly up to its rim; the matter ejected 
from the sharp equator of the lens is the matter spilled out when 


the rotation became too great for all the matter to stay inside the 
lens-shaped boundary. After this spilling-out process has once 
begun the sequence of figures is that shown on p. 490, fig. 4, which 
is identical with the previous fig. 3, being repeated for the sake 
of continuity. 

Laplace believed that stars such as the sun which have given 
birth to families of planets had at some stage of their existence 
passed through the sequence of configurations just described, and 
supposed the planets to have been formed by the condensation 



of the matter which had been spilled out in the equatorial plane. 
This, of course, explained why the planets all moved in approxi- 
mately the same plane and revolved in the same direction round 
the sun. He further supposed that when once the planets had 
condensed and been set free as independent bodies they went 
through precisely the same process in their turn, thus becoming 
surrounded with families of satellites, which necessarily revolved 
in the equatorial planes of the planets in the same direction in 
which they themselves revolved round the sun. 

For a long time this hypothesis appeared to give the most likely 
explanation of the origin of the solar system, but to-day the 
available evidence both of observational astronomy and of mathe- 
matical theory is unfavourable to the explanation. The sky pro- 
vides a great number of examples of the fate awaiting stars which 
rotate too fast for safety; it is not to found a family but to break 
in two. And when the mathematician follows out the details of 
the process imagined by Laplace with reference to the special 
case of the solar system, he finds that there is nothing wrong 
with the general mathematical theory, but that its application to 
the solar system leads to numerical values which cannot possibly 
be reconciled with those observed. Thus there is a consensus 
of opinion that Laplace’s h^qiothesis must be abandoned as an 
explanation of the origin of the solar system, not because it is 
wrong in theory, but because it fails in practice. 

If, however, the process imagined by Laplace is correct in 
theory it may be that it occurs elsewhere in the universe; if it 
has not formed the solar system it may perchance have been 
responsible for some other formation known to the astronomer. 
In actual fact it seems almost certain that the process imagined 
by Laplace is continually in progress, but on a stupendous scale 
which is incomparably greater than any of which Laplace ever 
dreamed. 

Gtavitational Instability. — ^Let us return to Newton’s con- 
ception of an enormous mass of nebular matter scattered, in the 
first instance, uniformly through space. Newton conjectured that 
distinct condensations would form in such a medium, and that 
in time all the nebular matter would settle round these conden- 
sations under the influence of gravity. The problem has been 
discussed mathematically by Jeans, who has confirmed the general 
accuracy of Newton’s conjecture, and has also obtained a formula 
from which it is possible to calculate the average distance apart 
at which the condensations will form in any given nebular 
medium, and the average mass that will ultimately settle down 
round each. 

When a disturbance is produced in the earth’s atmosphere, as 
for instance by firing a gun, waves of sound carry the energy of 
the disturbance to great distances in the form of waves of alter- 
nate condensation and rarefaction, the rate of travel being the 
same for waves of all wave-lengths. Let us now imagine an 
atmosphere or other mass of gas extending for millions of millions 
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of miles, and disturbances of wave-length millions and millions of 
times as great as that of terrestrial sounds — let us, in brief, 
imagine phenomena on the astronomical instead of on the terres- 
trial scale of magnitude. The gravitational attraction of the 
various parts of the atmosphere on one another now becomes 
very important, and shows its importance by causing waves of 
different w'ave-lengths to travel at different speeds. The waves 
of short wave-length all travel at the same speed, this being the 
speed at which they would travel if gravitation were non-existent, 
but the longer waves 'find their speed of travel retarded by the 
gravitational forces produced by the waves themselves; wherever 
there is a condensation of the atmosphere the gravitational forces 
are stronger than elsewhere and resist the spreading out of the 
condensation. Finally waves whose length is greater than a cer- 
tain calculable length do not travel at ail ; the gravitational forces 
resulting from the accumulation of matter in one neighbourhood 
are so great as to draw more and more matter in from outside, 
so that a small accumulation tends to form into a big one, and 
the whole medium tends to condense round clots or condensations. 
The medium may appropriately be described as being “gravita- 
tionally unstable” for all waves whose length is greater than the 
critical calculable length. 

The average distance apart of the clots which will form in such 
a medium is equal to the wave-length of the shortest waves which 
are gravitationally unstable. This distance can be calculated when 
two quantities are known, namely^ the density and the tempera- 
ture of the gaseous or nebular medium. Now if, as Newton 
imagined, “all the matter of the universe were evenly scattered 
throughout the heavens,” we should obtain a medium whose 
density Dr. Edwin Hubble of Mount Wilson observatory has 
recently estimated would be of the order of 10“^^ graninties per 
cu. centimetre, a density at which there would only be about one 
molecule to every i,ooocu.yd. The principle of gravitational 
instability shows that such a medium would condense into clots, 
but if the gas were initially at a fairly high temperature the 
average amount of matter in each clot would be hundreds or 
even thousands of millions of times as great as the amount of 
matter in the sun or in the average star. 

The process cannot, then, result as Newton thought in the for- 
mation of the sun and fixed stars; it must produce bodies on an 
altogether grander scale. 

Spiral and other Extra-galactic Nebulae.— The astrono- 
mer is familiar with bodies of the required size; they are the 
spiral and other extra-galactic nebulae. The sun and all the stars 
we can see with the naked eye belong to a single colony of stars, 
the “galactic system,” which is bounded by the milky way alto- 
gether. Outside this system lie the bodies known as “extra- 
galactic nebulae,” at distances so great that light from even the 
nearest of them, although covering 186,000m. every second of 
its journey, takes something like 1,000,000 years to reach us. The 
masses of these nebulae are of the order of 100 or 1,000 miliioA 
times the mass of the sun, and so are of precisely the magnitude 
required by Ihe hypothesis that they have been formed by gravi- 
tational instability out of a continuous primaeval gaseous medium. 
Their dimensions are comparable with the dimensions of the 
whole galactic system, and are so enormous that, in ^spite of their 
immense distance, the astronomer can study their shapes and 
photograph their general appearance with co^lpa^aiti^’e case. A 
sdection of photographs is ^own in Plate II. 

It will be seen that the sequence of figures shown in the fitst 
four examples is precisely that shown in the theoietital figs. 4 to fi. 
The series could easily be extended to include tjbserved nebulae 
of die shapes shown in the theoretical diagrams i and e, but such 
nebulae are not interesting objects photographicaliy. Statistical 
researches by Hubble fnaJke it highly prdbable that there is a 
continuous sequence of nebulae having the shapes sho-vsTi in the 
theoretical diagrams i to 6, only the last half of this series being 
exeiaaiAified by the photographs shown in Hate I. The last photo^- 
aU tm tl:^ ^ftate shows a nebula of the same general 
type ^ewed from an^er angle; there is little room for doubt 
Hiat (Ms nebula is physically similar to that shown in fig. $> 
;'tlie.iaigemxce ha appearance aiising soilely from the diiferent angle 


of view. 

The parallelism in the two sets of figures is so marked that it 
seems clear that the extra-galactic nebulae must be rotating 
masses of the general type discussed by Laplace, except for 
being on an immeasurably greater scale. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the fact that a number of these nebulae have been 
found observationally to be in rotation about their shorter axes, 



precisely as demanded by theory. \Vc may suppose (hat the 
original primaeval nebular medium wa.s not com\fietcly at rest 
but was disturbed by currents; as it condensed into detached 
nebulae the motion of the currents would persist in the form of 
rotation of the nebulae, the different shapes of the present nebulae 
representing difierent degrees of rotation. 

The Birth of Stats.“Thc amount of rotation of .some of the 
nebulae is so great that, at some stage of their shrinkage, matter 
was spilled out mlo their equatorial plane arui has remained in 
this plane ever since; see Plate li. for a nuinluT of in.slanccs 
of this formation. The matter left behind in thi.s way w'ould at 
first form a continuous nebular medium, a sort of counterpart of 
the parent medium out of which ail ihe. net mine were formed, 
except that its density must have been some 10.000 million timc.s 
as great, being of the order of 10''^* instead of 10 •” grammt's per 
cubic centimetre. The process of gravitational in.stability must 
operate in this medium also, but as a consequence of the far 
greater density, the masses of ihc resulting condensations must 
be far less. Calculation indicates that (he amount of mailttr in 
each condensation must be about equal to that in a newly -born 
star. 

This suggests very forcibly that the outer regions of (he nebulae 
are the birth-places of the stars. t'on<lcnsu(ions in process of 
forming may be seen in the outer n-gious of the nchuinc .shown 
in Plate I., and at various times actual umnistakalilc stars have 
been photographed in the outer regions of the ru‘nr<‘r of (,hc c.xlra- 
gaiactic nebulae, although it is signifkaut that all tdlorts to fmd 
them in the inner regions of the .same nebulae hnvo faiknl. 

The Development of Rotating Stars. — ^I'hc stvpurnce of 
events after a star havS come into being i.s still a matter of debate 
t^see Stellar EvoLUTroK). There is, however, gem^rai agreement 
that a newly-born star must contract. According to Jeans, this 
contraction mu.st continue until a comparatively fin>i unyifdding 
base has been formed at the centre of the star, through the atoms, 
nuclei and electrons being so congested lhal the ordinary gas laws 
are entirely out of operation; he finds that in the central regions 
at least of the star, the density of matter must Ik; great that 
its state approximatt^ mote nearly to the iifiuid ihati to the 
gaseous state. 

The first products of gravilational instability, the extra-galactic 
nebulae, proved to be incomparably greater in me than J.aplaoe’s 
imaginary rotating nebula, but each of the smtilicr tnassvs of gas 
formed by condensation out of tlao outlying parts of these nebulae 
is m effect a gaseous nebula of just alxjut. the sue and mass 
imagined by Laplace. If, then, the younger generation of nebulae, 
as they rotate and shrink, meet with thfc same sequence of exi*e- 
riencesas their parents before them, we have the course of events 
I&K^ulated by Laplace taking place on the fscate iniagiaed by 
Laplace, and we need not look farther for the mode of birth 
of the solar system. But mathematical theory (mohibits such a 
simple solution to the problem. 

The gas set free from a noaside in the laboratory does not form 
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condensations under its own gravitation, the reason being that 
the mass of matter involved is so small that the gravitational 
attraction of the matter on itself is inappreciable; it is only when 
matter is set free on a colossal scale that gravitational instability 
can come into operation. The scale of the galactic nebulae is 
amply big enough, but that of jets of gas in the laboratory is 
too small- Calculation shows that any ejection of gas from the 
equator of a rotating star is also on too small a scale for gravi- 
tational instability to got any grip, so that the ejected gas must 
just scatter into space like gas out of a lap. 

When the star has shrunk so far that its centre approximates 
to the liquid state, a new set of factors conies into play. The 
behaviour of a mass of shrinking and rotating liquid has formed 
the subject of investigations by many of the most eminent of 
mathematicians, including Maclaurin, Jacobi, Kelvin, Poincare 
and G. H. Darwin, and the sequence of events is now well-known. 
So long as the speed of rotation is low, the mass assumes the 
flattened orange shape already discussed. With increasing rotation 
the degree of flattening increases, until a stage is reached at which 
the shortest axis is only seven-twelfths of the longer axes. Beyond 
this, further shrinkage does not accentuate the flattening; instead 
the mass assumes the shape of an ellipsoid with three unequal 
axes (Jacobian ellipsoid) which continually elongates until it is 
shaped almost like a cigar, its length being nearly three times its 
shortest diameter. After passing this stage, violent fluctuations 
are found to be set up in the mass. It develops a waist somewhere 
near, but not quite at, the middle of its figure, and after a suc- 
cession of oscillations in which this waist alternately expands 
and contracts, the mass ends by breaking into two. 

The sequence of events is indicated in figs. 7-1 1, although it 
must be added that the last two of these figures are largely con- 
jectural, and take us entirely beyond the reach of exact mathe- 
matics. But there would seem to be little room for doubt that 
the final product of a liquid star which has shrunk while rotating 
is a system of two liquid stars which revolve about each other 
in nearly circular orbits. 

Binary Stars, — Many binary systems of this type are known 
to astronomers, and provide confirmation of the sequence of 
events predicted by theory. The mere existence of systems which 
have broken up in the way described may be taken as evidence 
that the parent star was largely in a liquid state before fission 
occurred, since Jeans has shown that a purely gaseous star could 
not divide by fission into a binary system. The further develop- 
ment of such a binary system can be calculated theoreti- 
cally and can also be traced observationally. Three separate 
tendencies are at work, each acting in the direction of increasing 



Figs. 7 - 8 .—- effect op rotation on a mass of liquid 
F ig. 7 shows the Maclaurin spheroid, or flatten«d-.granoe, configuration for 
a rotating liautd; ftQr 8 Shows thQ %i 9 R 0 hian ei|ip$oid| SQ elopgaMd as to he 
almost cigar-shaped 

the size of the orbit. In tho first place, so long as the two ooro- 
ponents are fairly pear to each other, each raises substantial 
tide? on the other, and G. H, Darwin showed that the inber-action 
of these tides must cause the two masses to recede from each 
other. Simultaneously with this, the emission of radiation from 
the two stars is accompanied by a loss of mass to each, and Jeans 
has shown that the effect of this also is to increase the dimensions 
of the orbit. Neither of these two agencies can produce more than 
a strictly limited increase in the size of the orbit, A third agency, 
to whose activities there is almost no limit, consists of the gravi- 
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tational forces from passing stars, These lend to increase the size 
of orbit of the binary, at any rate until it is of the order of 
100,000,000m. or so in diameter. 

The Ages of the Stars, — ^This last agency acts very slowly, 
but its effects are cumulative, and given sufficient time, it so easily 
overpowers the two first mentioned, that they may be disregarded 
by comparison. Knowing the density with which stars are scat- 



The pear-shaped form of figure 9 ia produced by furrowing the cigar-shaped 
form shown in figure 8. Figure^ 10 and 11 exhibit it? further developiTient 
into two detached masses 

tered in the sky, it is easy to calculate the rate at which their 
gravitational pulls increase the orbits of binary stars, so that the 
size of the orbit of a binary star gives a rough indication of its 
age. For most of the binaries which have been formed by fission 
in the way just described, this age must be reckoned in millions 
of millions of years. 

The binary systems which can be said with fair certainty to 
have been formed by fission due to rapid rotation are mainly of 
the class known as spectroscopic binaries. The telescope generally 
shows these as a single point of light, but the evidence of the 
spectroscope reveals the fact that the apparent point of light really 
represents two stars describing orbits about one another. Another 
class of binary systems, which outnumbers these by perhaps 20 
to one, consists of pairs of stars which describe orbits about each 
other and show visually as two distinct points of light. These 
are known as visual binaries. The dimensions of the orbits of 
many of these are so great that they can hardly have been formed 
by the fission of a single star and it is more likely that they are 
the remains of independent but adjacent condensations in the 
nebula from which they were born. These visual binaries provide 
evidence as to their ages which is in general agreement with the 
story told by the spectroscopic binaries. 

As a rule the more massive constituent of a binary is not only 
brighter than the smaller constituent, but also emits more light 
in proportion to its mass. It is easily shown that this results in 
a tendency for the two masses to equalize as they diminish to- 
gether under their emissions of radiation. Actually it is found 
that the constituents of older binaries approximate more closely 
to equality of mass than the constituents of younger binaries, and 
the observed ratio of mass in different types of systems gives an 
indication of their actual ages. Again calculation shows that 
average stellar ages must be reckoned in millions of millions 
of years. 

TB® GENESIS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

The various transformations of astronomical matter which have 
so far been discussed have given no clue to the origin of the solar 
system. The suu and planets can hardly represent the remains of 
independent condensations in a primaeval nebula, their masses 
being too unequal to admit of any such explanation. For the same 
reason they can hardly be the remains of a single star which has 
broken up by rotational fission. The greatest observed inequality 
of mass in the constituents of binary stars is about four to one, 
whereas the sun has more than i,qoo times the mass of the 
largest planet (Jupiter) and something like 8,000,000 limes the 
mass of the smallest (Mercury), even when the asteroids, of 
smaller mass still, are left out of account. Moreover, as Babinet 
first pointed out, the total rotational momentum in the whole 
solar system is so slight that it is practically inconceivable thal 
this amount of rotation could have caused it to break up. Fo* 
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these and other reasons there is now fairly general agreement that 
excess of rotation cannot have caused the birth of the solar system. 

The stars are so remote from one another that in general the 
influence of a star even on its nearest neighbour is entirely in- | 
finitesimai. The moon on account of its extreme nearness raises 
tides on the earth which are a few feet in height, this being, 
roughly speaking, a 1 0,000,000th part of the earth’s radius. But 
the star Proxima Centauri does not raise tides of this height on 
the surface of the sun, or even of a 1,000, 000th or 1,000,000- 
1 ,000,000th part of this height ; the average height of tide which 
Proxima Centauri raises on the sun is about one- 50th of the radius 
of an electron. If, however, as we have to suppose, the sun has 
wandered at random am'ong the stars for a period measured in 
millions and millions of years, it must at times have had nearer 
neighbours than Proxima Centauri, and we are free to imagine 
that at times stars must have passed so near to it as to have raised 
tides of substantial height on its surface. 

The Tidal Theory. — ^According to the tidal theory, which at 
present seems to hold out most promise of explaining the origin 
of the solar system, the planets and their satellites owe their 
existence to an exceptionally close approach between our sun, 
then a normal single star unaccompanied by planets, and a passing 
star. The closer the approach of a wandering star, other things 
being equal, the higher would be the tides raised on the surface 
of the sun; but unless the approach was very close indeed, the 
tides would subside as the star which caused them receded. Jeans, 
who has studied the question mathematically, has however found 
that if the passing star came to within a distance of a few radii, 
generally about three, of the sun, the tides would take the form 
of two long arms of gas ejected from opposite points of the sun’s 
surface, and these would not necessarily subside as the disturbing 
star receded. Under the action of gravitational instability, con- 
densations would form in these long gaseous arms, and calculation 
shows that the masses of these condensations would be of just 
about the order of magnitude of the observed masses of the 
planets. 

If a tidal cataclysm of this kind can explain the birth of the 
planets it can obviously, in general terms at least, explain the 
birth of satellites out of these planets. For immediately upon 
the birth of any planet, say Jupiter, the original situation recurs 
but on a miniature scale. Jupiter now plays the part originally 
played by the sun, while the sun, or possibly the sun and the 
wandering star in conjunction, plays the tide-raising part originally 
assigned to the wandering star. Again we can imagine the ejection 
of tidal filaments of gas, and again the formation of conden- 
sations in these filaments, each condensation ultimately forming 
a satellite. 

So long as the matter is discussed in general terms, it may look 
as though the process just described might continue endlessly 
through generation after generation. But actually the question of 
scale is found again to intervene and fix a limit. Bodies below a 
certain size cannot be born by condensation, again for the reason 
that small amounts of gas do not condense at all, but scatter into 
space like a puff of gas out of a gas-tap. Calculation indicates 
that the smallest of the known satellites can only have escaped 
this fate by liquefying or solidifying immediately after birth, and 
makes it clear that there is no room for a generation junior to 
the satellites of the planets. 

Not all the gas which is ejected at a tidal disruption will im- 
mediately condense into planets and satellites. Some at least must 
remain scattered in space, forming a resisting medium which will 
impede the motions of the planets and satellites. The effect of 
resistance of this kind is to make an orbit assume a circular shape, 
and in this way the approximate circularity of the orbits, both of 
the planets and their satellites, is readily accounted for. Ulti- 
mately this stray gas would either fall back into the sun or con- 
dense round the planets or scatter into space, leaving inter- 
planetary space clear of matter. 

Jeffreys has calculated that this whole process would require 
a period of the order of 7,000 million years. As regards order of 
magnitude, this is in general agreement with Holmes’s estimate, 
made, from a study of the composition of radioactive rocks, that 


1,500 million years have elapsed since the solidification of the 
e^th. Quite possibly, the interplanetary medium has not yet 
entirely disappeared; the particles which reflect the zodiacal light 
may well be its last surviving vestiges. 

While the theory just sketched out shows many points of agree- 
ment with observation, it cannot be denied that it also encounters 
formidable difficulties. Still, compared with other theories which 
have so far been suggested, it may fairly be said to show the 
greatest capacity for accounting for observed facts, and to be free, 
so far as is at present known, from any insuperable objections. 

The Earth-moon System. — ^Whatever hypothesis we hold as 
to the origin of the solar system, the earth-moon system presents 
a rather special problem, since the ratio of the masses of the earth 
and the moon (about 81 to one) is nearer to equality than any 
other ratio of masses in the system. Mathematical discussion of 
the tidal theory shows that the more liquid a planet is when a satel- 
lite is born, the greater will be the mass of the satellite in propor- 
tion to that of the planet; a satellite born out of a wholly liquid 
planet would have a mass comparable with that of the planet 
itself. Thus on the tidal theory the abnormal ratio of mass in 
the earth-moon system can be explained merely by supposing that 
the earth was rather more liquid at the lime of the birth of the 
moon than the other planets were when their satellites were born. 

An alternative suggestion, put forward by G. H. Darwin, is that 
the natural period of vibration of the earth was in some past 
epoch exactly equal to the period of its revolution round the sun, 
so that, as a result of resonance, the sun raised enormous tides 
in the earth, which ultimately caused it to divide into two parts. 
Jeffreys, who has studied this hypothesis in some detail, finds that 
it gives a reasonable explanation of the existence of the earth- 
moon system. G. H. Darwin also studied the separation of the 
earth and moon under the influence of the forces arising from the 
lunar tides, and found that these were ade<iuatc to account for 
the present distance between the earth and the moon. 

Although these alternative rather special hypotheses are avail- 
able, it remains simplest and most natural to stip)>ose that the 
moon was born out of the earth in the general cataclysm which 
tore the planets out of the sun, and the other sjitellibss out of 
the planets around which they revolve. 

Frequency of Genesis of Solar Systems. — tidal tht'ory 
of the genesis of the solar system which has just been ex[)lained, 
postulates a very close meeting of two stars in .spnee. A ciuite 
simple discussion shows that meetings of the requirct! closeness 
are necessarily very rare occurrences, and that even in the life- 
time of millions of millions of years which we have found it 
necessary to allot to the stars, only a very few stars can have 
experienced such close encounters. A calculation which allows 
as best we can for all the factors within our knowledge suggests 
that the proportion can hardly he greater than about one in a 
million. It follows that very few stars can ]>it surrounded by 
systems of planets as our sun is, so that the solar sy.stem is some- 
what of the nature of a “freak-formation.” 

This brings about a reversion from the view somewhat widely 
held last century that every star was the centre of a family of 
planets; it now seems more likely that for every star which is 
attended by planets, 1,000,000 or more aimlessly radiate light 
I and heat into vacant space. The po.ssible abodes of life in the 
I universe are correspondingly restricted, and terrestrial life is seen 
to form a larger proportion of the total life of the univturse than 
was at one time imagined. 

Our sun is a member of a colony of some thousands of millions 
of stars, the galactic stellar system. We do not know much about 
the number or arrangement of stars in the outlying parts of this 
system, but only in the dense central regions are stars at all likely 
to pass close enough to one another to produce planets. And here 
calculation shows that under present conditions planetary systems 
! are only likely to be produced at the rate of about one in 6,000 
I million years. Thus our solar system with its age of only a fe^y 
I thousand million years is very possibly the youngest planetary 
I system in the whole colony. Our terrestrial civilization, with only 
some 6,000 years of existence behind it, is almost ce?:taialy the 
youngest civilization. 
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COSMOLOGY means a theory of the world or of the world- 
order. The term “cosmos” is mostly used in the sense of an or- 
derly world, or a world-order, in contrast with chaos or disorder. 
Sometimes the expression cosmology is used as a variant for 
cosmogony (q.v.) to denote an account of the origin of the ! 
world or of its development out of an original chaos. It is more 
usual, however, to restrict the term cosmogony to early mytho- 
logical accounts, which are of anthropological or historical in- ■ 
terest, rather than of scientific or philosophical value. “Cos- 
mology,” on the other hand, is applied more extensively to any 
kind of rational attempt to deal with the ultimate problems of 
Nature. It includes such attempts as that of Descartes to show 
how an orderly world like ours might have evolved out of an 
original chaotic collocation of matter and motion, such specula- 
tions as those of Herschel, Kant and Laplace about the origin 
of the solar system (see Nebul.ah Theory), and more generally 
all that is usually included under the name of philosophy of 
Nature (as distinguished from natural philosophy, which is only 
another name for physics). The extravagances of Schelling (q.v.) 
in the early part of the 19th century tended to discredit the 
philosophy of Nature by trespassing rashly on the domain of 
physics Cosmological speculations have, indeed, not been en- 
tirely abandoned, and are not likely to be so long as there is such 
a thing as philosophy at all. One may instaTice the recent specula- 
tions of S. Alexander about the “emergence” of our world-order 
out of a more primitive space-time matrix, and the neutral mon- 
ism of J, Dewey and others. In the main, however, the prevailing 
tendency in present-day cosmology as a philosophy of Nature is 
to make explicit and to examine critically all the concepts and 
assumptions which are employed in the popular and scientific ac- 
counts (whether merely descriptive or explanatory) of the 
phenomena of Nature, using the term Nature in the restricted 
sense of the material world (as contrasted with the Spinozistic 
use of the term for the entire universe, in its spiritual as well as 
in its material character). A. E. Taylor (Elements of Meta- 
physics, book 3, ch. i.) regards the following as the fundamental 
problems of cosmology: (i) The real nature of material exist- 
ence, i.c., the ultimate significance of the distinction between 
physical and mental o.r spiritual existence, and the possibility of 
reducing them to one; (2) the justification for the distinction 
between mechanical and teleological processes, and for the con- 
ception of the physical order as rigidly conforming to uniform 
law; (3) the leading difficulties of the conception of space and 
time, and their bearing on the degree of reality to be ascribed to 
the physical order; (4) the philosophical implications of the ap- 
plication of the idea of evolution to the events of the physical 
order; (5) finally, the problem of the real position of descriptive 
physical science as a whole. (See Cosmogony; Philosophy.) 
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COSMOPOLITAN, of or belonging to a “citizen of the 
world” (Gr. /c6crjuoy, world, and TroX^rTjs, citizen), i.e,, one whose 
sympathies, interests and culture are not conWd to his own 
race or country. 

COSMOS, a genus of tropical American herbs of the family 
Compositae, comprising about 20 species chiefly Mexican. They 
are late-flowering annuals or perennials with long-stalked showy 
flower-heads borne singly or in clusters. Several species are in 
cultivation as ornamental annuals. Of these the best known is the 
common cosmos (C. bipinnatus), 7 ft. to 10 ft. high, extensively 
grown in gardens. It has a smoothish stem bearing much-cut, 
narrowly-lobcd leaves and flower-heads with a yellow centre 
(disk) encircled by pink, crimson or white rays. The plant thrives 
best in sandy, not too rich, soil and germinates readily; in the 
northeastern United States the best results are attained by sowing 
the seed indoors in April and transplanting when danger of frost 
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is past. 

COSNE, a town of central France in the department of 
Nievre, on the Loire at its junction with the Nohain, 37 ni. 
N.N.W. of Nevers by the P.L.M. railway. Pop. (1931) 6,128. It 
is mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary under the name of Con- 
date, but it was not till the middle ages that it rose into importance 
as a military post. In the 12th century the bishop of Auxerre and 
the count of Nevers agreed to a division of the supremacy over 
the town and its territory. The church of St. Aignan (12th cent.) 
was restored in the i6th and iSth centuries; the only portions in 
the Romanesque style are the apse and the north-west portal. It 
formerly belonged to a Benedictine priory depending on the abbey 
of La Charite (Nievre). The chief industries are the manufacture 
of files and flour-milling. 

COSSA, FRANCESCO DEL (c, 1435-1477), Italian 
painter, born in Ferrara, a leading master of the Ferrarese school 
during the middle of the isth century, and the founder of the old 
Bolognese school of painting. His name first occurs in 1456 in a 
contract, by which he undertook to decorate the wall around the 
high altar of the cathedral of Ferrara with a representation of the 
“Pieta” and with paintings imitating marble. This document was 
signed by his father Cristofano, who was a builder. Cossa’s chief 
works at Ferrara were frescoes painted in the Palazzo Schifanoia, 
a summer residence of Borso d’Este. They form part of a series 
intended to represent the blissful state of a country ruled by a 
benevolent sovereign. In three superimposed zones, which origi- 
nally went all round the chief hall of the palace, these frescoes 
set forth the twelve months, figured in signs of the zodiac and 
allegorical figures, and illustrated in the occupations of men and 
women, with scenes from the daily life of Borso, in which he is 
glorified as the ideal ruler of his people. The whole scheme was 
evidently devised by one of the humanists of the court, probably 
by Pellegrino Prisciano, astrologer and poet. When first recov- 
ered from under whitewash in 1840 the frescoes were attributed to 
Cosimo Tura, Gossans contemporary, with whom he exhibits affin- 
ities of style. The frescoes on one of the walls are now given to 
Cossa, for authentic proof was found in a letter addressed to 
Duke Borso by the artist staling that he painted the three fields 
representing March, April and May, that is the whole eastern 
wall, and complaining of the inadequate payment received. The 
letter is dated March 25, 1470, and as Borso’s answer was in 
effect that he must be contented with the tariff fixed, it may be 
assumed that he left Ferrara for Bologna soon after. Here he 
found employment under the Bentivoglios. In 1472 he was asked 
to restore a miraculous Madonna fresco (by Lippo Dalmasio?) in 
the church of Madonna del Baraccano. The most noteworthy 
production of Cossa at Bologna and in many respects his most 
important work is the altar-piece painted in 1474 by order of 
Domenico de Amorini and Alberti de Catanei for the Mercanzea. 
This picture is now in the Pinacoteca at Bologna. It represents 
the Virgin and Child Enthroned with two saints and a Portrait of 
a Donor. It is a balanced composition, stately and austere. The 
tendency is realistic, the types are somewhat grim, the forms are 
searchingly defined, and the modelling is plastic, relief being ob- 
tained by light and shade and the play of reflections. The folds 
of drapery are heavy and tortuous; the colour of the Corte 
Vecchia and Sant Agostino is strong and fine. 

Besides the pictures mentioned above the following are gen- 
erally recognized as works of Cossa. The National Gallery, Lon- 
don, possesses the centre panel of an altar-piece representing “Vin- 
cent Ferrer,” a Dominican saint, of which the wings, with “St. 
Peter” and “John the Baptist,” are in the Brera at Milan; and 
the predella, representing the miracles of the saint, is in the Vati- 
can Gallery. The Dresden Gallery has an “Annunciation,” the 
Metropolitan Museum, the “Profile of a Boy,” formerly in the 
Drury Lowe Collection; the Berlin Museum, “Allegory of Au- 
tumn”; the Budapest Gallery, “Two Angels,” wings of an organ 

In the entrance wall of San Giovanni in Monte at Bologna ii 
a circular window with a representation of St. John at Patmos 
bearing Cossa’s signature; and in the south aisle of the sam 
church a window with the Virgin and Child with angels als 
1 by Cossa. 
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Bibiiography. — L amo, Graticola di Bologna (1S44) ; Citadella, 
Notizie (1S64) ; Campori, Pitt. d. estensi nel Sec. xvi. (1S86) ; Crowe, 
and Cavaicaselle, History of Painting in North Italy (ed. by 
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Edmund Gardner, The Painters of the School of Ferrara (1911). 

COSSA, PIETRO (1830-18S0), Italian dramatist, was born 
at Rome. After fighting for the Roman republic in 1849, he emi- 
grated to South America, but soon returned to Italy, and lived 
precariously as a literary man until 1S70, when his reputation was 
established by the unexpected success of his first acted tragedy, 
Nerone. From this time to his death in 18S0 Cossa continued to 
produce a play a year, usually upon some classical subject. His 
last piece, I Napolitani ncl lygo^ was produced in iSSo. 

COSSACK POST, a military term to indicate a small party 
of mounted men, usually three to six, under a non-commissioned 
officer or senior soldier, which supplies its own sentries. 

COSSACKS, the name given to considerable portions of the 
population of the Russian empire, endowed with certain special 
privileges, and bound in return to give military service, all at a 
certain age, under special conditions (Russ. Kazak, perhaps from 
the Turki, qiizzdq, adventurer). They constituted ii separate 
voiskosy settled along the frontiers: Don, Kuban, Terek, Astrak- 
han, Ural, Orenburg, Siberian, Semiryechensk, Amur, Usuri and 
Zabaykalye. The primary unit of this organization was the stan- 
itsa, or village, which held its land as a commune. The assembly 
of all householders in villages of less than 30 households and of 
30 elected men in villages having from 30 to 300 households (one 
from each 10 households in the more populous ones), constituted 
the village assembly. Military service was obligatory for all men, 
for 20 years, beginning with the age of 18. 

The cohesion and solidarity among the Cossack armies in the 
various regions was perhaps damaged by the Statute of 1869, 
which endowed the officers and civil servants with landed property. 
The rank and file remained under the communal system, the legal 
owners of the land being the various degrees of the community, 
from the stanitsa up to the region. The allotments were larger 
than those of the ordinary peasants, and outsiders, tenants of Cos- 
sack land (inogorodnie)y or peasant owners, were envious and 
eager for equal opportunities. The decree of Dec. 13, 1917, had 
already altered the terms of military service. The decree of June 
I, 191S, levelled the Cossack community with the rest of the 
population. But the land tenure introduced by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was much the same as that familiar to the Cossacks, 
combining individual management with State ownership. During 
the civil war ipig-si the Bolshevik power revived extinct Cossack 
traditions in the Ukraine, forming red (chervonny) Cossack 
units. Elsewhere the Cossacks fought on both sides and about 
30,000 left Russia with the remainder of the defeated white array. 
Information about the Cossack peoples in the various regions 
which have become merged into ordinary administrative divisions 
under Soviet rule is very scarce. (See also Poland; History; 
Razin; Mazepa.) 

Bibliography. — M. A. Czaplicka, The Evolution of the Cossack 
Communities (1916} ; P. Pellicejia, Los Cosacos (1916) ; W. P, 
Cresson, The Cossacks, their History and Country (1919) ; S. G. 
Svatikov, History of the Don Cossacks (Russ.; Vienna, 1924) ; R, Fox, 
People of the Steppes (1925). See also E, Brockhaus and I. A, Ephron, 
Russian Encyclopaedia. 

COSSIMBAZAR or KASIMBAZAR, a decayed town on 
the river Bhagirathi in the Murshidabad district of Bengal, India, 
now included in the Berhampore municipality. Though the history 
of the place cannot be traced back earlier than the 17th century, 
it was of importance long before Murshidabad was made the 
capital of Bengal. In that century it became the great trading 
centre of Bengal. In 1658 an English factory was established at 
Cossimbazar, which soon became the chief commercial agency 
of the East India company in Bengal. French and Dutch factories 
were also set up in the second half of the 17th century, and the 
Annenians had a settlement in a suburb of the town. The 
proximity of the English factory to Murshidabad, the Moham- 
medaq capital, while it was the main source of its wealth and 
ipolitical importance, exposed it to constant danger. Thus, in 
i?yS7, it was the first to be taken by Siraj-ud-daula, the nawab of 
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Bengal; and the resident, with his_ assistant fWarren Hastings), 
were taken as prisoners to Murshidabad. 

After the famine of 1770 the cultivated area in its neighbour- 
hood shrank and the greater part of the surrounding country was 
described as “a wilderness inhabited only by beasts of prey.” In 
1813 its ruin was completed by a sudden change in the course of 
the Bhagirathi, which formed a new channel from the old 
town. Virulent epidemics broke out which swept away Ihree- 
fourlhs of the inhabitants, and loss of population was followed 
bv dilapidation of buildings. The first wife of Warren Hastings 
was buried at Cossimbazar, where her tomb, with its inscription, 

still remains. ^ 

COSTA, GIOVANNI (1826-1903), Italian painter, was 
born in Rome. He became known as a landscape-painter of 
remarkable originality, and of great inlluence in the return to 
minute observation of nature. He had many English friends and 
followers, notably Matthew Ridley Corbet (1S50-1902,), and 
Lord Carlisle, and was closely associated with Corot and the 
Barbizon school. An exhibition of his pictures was held in London 
in 1904, and he is represented in the Tale Gallery. He died in 
Rome in 1903. 

See Madame Agresti’s Giovanni Costa (1904). 

COSTA, LORENZO (M60-1535), Italian painter, was born 
at Ferrara, but went in early life to Bologna and ranks with the 
Bolognese school. In 1488 he painted his famous “Madonna and 
Child with the Bentivoglio family,” and other frescoes, on the 
walls of the Bentivogho chapel in San Giacomo IMaggiorc, and 
he followed this with many other works. He was a great friend 
of Francia, who was much influenced by him. In 1509 he went 
to Mantua, where his patron was the Marquis Francesca) (ionzaga, 
and he eventually died there. His ‘‘Madonna and ('hild enthroned” 
is in the National Gallery, London, but his chief works are at 
Bologna. His sons, Ippolito (1506-61) and Girolamo, as well as 
Girolamo’s son, Lorenzo the younger ( 158 7-1 5 *^ 3 ) » were also 
painters. 

COSTA, SIR MICHAEL ANDREW AGNUS (iBoS- 
1884), was the leading conductor in England and a notable* figure 
in the musical life of his day. Born at Naples, he settled in 
London (1830), conducted the opera at Her Maje.sty's from 1832 
till 1S46, then seceded to the Italian Opera at. Cov^nt Garden; 
conducted the Philharmonic Society from 1846 to 185.^ the 
Sacred Harmonic Society from 1S4H, and the Birmingham festival 
from 1849. Meanwhile he had conducted the Hratlfonl (1853) 
and Handel festivals (1857-80), and the Leeds festivals from 
1874 fo 1880. As a composer he produced a numlier of t)pcras 
and oratorios of no importance. He became a naturaliz(‘<l iuiglish- 
man and received the honour of knighthood in 1869. Tie died 
at Brighton April 29, 1S84. 

COST ACCOUNTING. A system of accounting de.signed 
to show the actual cost of each .separate article produced or .service 
rendered from time to time, as distinguished from the ordinary 
' system of accounting which aims only at .showing the working 
results of a business as a whole, or sometimes of each separate 
department of a business. The two systems of accounting are 
I usually compiled independently of each other by different staffs, 
but if satisfactory results arc to be reached the.se must work in 
co-operation, and the results produced must be reconcilable nnd 
mutually explanatory. 

Early History. — ^The origin of cost accounting, likir tin* origin 
of book-keeping itself, is unknown; but po.s.sibly first attempts 
in this direction were made in connection with the tin mlnca of 
Cornwall, as under the ancient Stannary courts of Cornwall tin- 
mining companies were formed, called cost hook amt panics, a 
form of organization very similar to the no 4 tabiHty company still 
extant in Australia. However that may be, systemnlic co.sting 
was usual in mining concerns long before anyone thought of ex- 
tending it to manufacture generally. 

Necessity of Costing.* — ^The necessity for cost accounting aro.se 
out of the direction in which ordinary accounting mt*thods de- 
veloped to meet the growing requirements of modern l)UHiness. 
In mediaeval times trade consisted mainly of a series of separate 
ventures, or voyages, for each of which a separate account was 
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kept, SO that at the end the actual result of that particular ven- 
ture or voyage was shown by the account. When commerce as- 
sumed the form of continuous trading, however, the method 
adopted was to merge everything into a single trading account 
which showed the results of the trading as a whole, but no details. 
In the nature of things, such a method of accounting could only 
be satisfactory so long as it was reasonable to assume that all 
the business undertaken contributed pro rata to the final result. 
In some cases {e.g., in many department stores and wholesale 
warehouses) this assumption may be sufiiciently near the truth for 
practical purposes, but it is never even approximately true in a 
manufacturing concern. Indeed, it seems safe to say that in al- 
most every business some lines are more profitable than others, 
and that (whether it be recognized or not) some lines are quite 
unprofitable. Hence the need for a system of accounting that will 
give detailed information as to the exact cost of each separate 
thing sold, or each service rendered, especially in cases where the 
selling price has of necessity to be determined in advance. 

Costing Methods. — Because cost accounting is in the main a 
search for detailed information, it follows that the most con- 
venient and suitable methods will be found to vary in almost 
each individual case. Accordingly, only the barest outline of a 
system of cost accounting can be indicated here. The first step is 
to determine the number of separate cost accounts that are to be 
kept. In some businesses where production is continuous, these 
individual cost accounts 'would also be continuous and balanced 
periodically like trading accoimts, but in the case of contract 
work the number of accounts will vary from time to time accord- 
ing to the number of contracts then in progress. Each separate 
cost account may be (and often is ) sub-divided, so as to show the 
work performed Ijy each separate department thereon. The other 
broad basis of division is to separate the outlays chargeable against 
each separate cost account (or sub-account) into (<z) labour, 
(6) materials, (c) overhead. Each of these will again be subject 
to sub-division. 

Labour Costs . — Labour represents the cost of work done 
directly for, and in connection with, any particular cost account. 
It is not, therefore, quite the same thing as wages paid; as lost 
time, time occupied upon spoilt work, idle time, and cost of 
supervision are not directly chargeable against any particular 
piece of work, and have therefore to be transferred to overhead 
charges. (Loss arising from spoilt work should be treated as part 
of the overhead charges of the department where the “spoir* 
occurs.) Everything that has been paid away has to be charged 
up somewhere, and an agreement of totals is an essential part of 
a satisfactory costing system. If suitable office machinery be I 
employed it is quite practicable to effect this agreement before j 
the wages are paid, and therefore in time to prevent any over- i 
payment of wages. 

Materials Costs . — Materials represents the cost of all materials 
chrcctly used in connection with work for which any cost account 
is opened. Some of these materials will be purchased specially for 
a particular job and can therefore be charged direct to that job, 
others will be issued from store; but the total value of materials 
charged against cost must agree with the total value credited to 
suppliers of direct purchases and to the stores department. In 
connection with the stores records a great deal of detailed work 
is necessarily involved, and here again office machinery is es- 
sential in a concern of any magnitude. In order to reach really 
satisfactory results, stores records should be kept in both quanti- 
ties and money values, otherwise no effective check on quantities 
is available. The same exact agreement of totals that was prac- 
ticable as regards wages is not practicable as regards stores, partly 
because of discrepancies in weight, etc., owing to inevitable waste 
or alterations in atmospheric conditions; partly because when 
materials have been in store for a considerable time it does not 
at all follow that their original cost is a fair price at which to 
charge them out against current jobs. Such discrepancies, as well 
as the general expenses of the stores department, are usually in- 
cluded in the overhead, but they need careful watching. Labour 
and materials together constitute prime cost. 

Overhead Co^U^-^verhead consists of every kind of work- 
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ing cost not comprised in one or other of the previous headings. 
According to the nature of the business it may be anything be- 
tween (say) 5% and 8o% of the total cost, but in any event it 
represents outlays which by their nature cannot be regarded as 
directly chargeable against any particular item of output. The 
total must therefore be spread over the whole output as equitably 
as possible, according to some preconceived formula. Herein lies 
the weakness of many costing systems. Formerly, overhead used 
to be dealt with by adding a pre-arranged percentage to prime 
cost. This of course assumes that the actual use made by the dif- 
ferent jobs of the services comprised under “overhead” is, in fact, 
in proportion to their respective prime costs. In fact, it is quite 
as often in an inverse ratio. No treatment of overhead can ever 
be satisfactory that does not aim at sub-dividing the overhead as 
a whole into the overhead of each separate department; the burden 
of the overhead expenses of each department may then be distrib- 
uted over the output of that department week by week, or month 
by month, with some approach to fairness. But even then, the 
method of distribution should be elastic rather than rigid ; that is 
to say, week by week, or month by month, someone in authority 
with a knowledge of the facts should approve the proposed dis- 
tribution before it is given effect to. It is moreover important to 
see that the total amount distributed is reconcilable with the total 
amount of expenses incurred; otherwise, the aggregate costing 
results at the end of the year cannot agree with the results shown 
by the profit and loss account. 

Absolute agreement is impracticable, but a reconciliation of the 
two totals is at least essential. Absolute agreement may be im- 
practicable because, in order to arrive at the true cost, it may be 
necessary to include items which have not in fact had to be paid 
away. For instance, the fact that a manufacturer owns the free- 
hold of his works is no reason why a fair charge for the rent of 
those works should not be included as part of his working costs ; 
the fact that a manufacturer is paying interest on borrowed 
money because he is working with insufficient capital is no reason 
for saying that his operative costs are therefore higher ; the fact 
that a manufacturer has for prudential reasons written down his 
plant and machinery far below their true value is no reason why a 
proper figure, representing the actual depreciation for the current 
period, should not be charged against the current output. Simi- 
larly, such items as bad debts, interest on investments, etc., while 
necessarily coming into the profit and loss account, have no bear- 
ing upon the practical working of the business, and are therefore 
quite properly omitted from the costing records. 

Uses of Cost Accounts. — ^To sum up, it may be said that a 
satisfactory system of cost accounting assists the management to 
reduce working costs by pointing out waste and avoidable delay ; 
to select its output wisely, and to vary the quantity of output as 
circumstances may require; to choose wisely between alternative 
methods of operation or production; to check quotations, by com- 
paring estimates of cost made in advance with actual costs as sub- 
sequently ascertained. Cost accounting also provides the only 
reliable means of estimating the value of work in progress; of 
determining the extent to which sub-contracting is desirable; of 
deciding when to buy and w^hen to manufacture where each alter- 
native is possible. In addition, a proper system of cost accounts 
provides an effective check upon the stores department, and 
upon each operative department. It is the best possible safeguard 
against wages frauds or leakages of any kind, because every outlay 
has to be charged up to some cost account, and every cost account 
is being closely watched by interested parties who may be relied 
upon to challenge any but the most trifling overcharges. Every 
cost account (or sub-account) represents the results achieved by 
someone, be he works manager or foreman, or someone inter- 
mediate, who may be relied upon to see that his results are not 
belittled by improper charges. If manufacturers were to pool their 
results, a comparison of the working costs of similar undertakings 
would undoubtedly be generally beneficial; but, outside of public 
service undertakings, such comparisons are not at present avail- 
able. 

Bibliocsraphy, — ^In the nature of things the most useful books on 
cost accounting deal with its application to one particular set of 
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circumstances, and are of but little use elsewhere. The chief books 
dealing with general principles arc; Dicksce, The Fundamentals of 
Manufacturing Costs (1917) ; Dicksee, Book-keeping for Accountant 
Stude^its (1921) ; Dicksee, Advanced Accounting (1921) ; Cathles, The 
Principles of Costing (1924.) ; Hawkins, Cost Accounts (1927) > ^ill by 
Gee & Co. Also A. H. Church, Mani^fac taring Costs and Accounts 
(Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 1917). (L. R. D.) 

UKITED STATES 

Some features of Cost Accounting which have been developing 
rather rapidly in the United States are: (i) retail cost accounting; 
{ 2 ) bank cost accounting; (3) sales cost accounting; (4) uniform 
cost accounting : and (5J standard costs. 

Retail Cost Accounting. — ^This is a term applied particularly 
in department stores w’here probably the most important problem 
of management is that of determining the profitableness of each 
of the departments. The department store being similar to a 
collection of individual stores, it is particularly essential that 
each be conducted so as to return a profit on the capital invested 
in it. The problem of cost accounting in this connection is essen- 
tially that of the distribution of overhead expenses. The merchan- 
dise accounts, sales and purchases are segregated by departments 
in order to give the proper control over merchandising activities. 
Similarly the salaries of assistants whose time is employed fully 
by a given department are without dithculty segregated as charges 
against that department. Practically no other costs can be charged 
directly to a department because they are for the most part 
shared jointly by several; e.g., the general expenses of the buying 
department are incurred for the benefit of the entire store, stock 
clerks may serve several departments, all of the general housing 
expenses — light, heat, janitor service, repairs, rent, etc. — are for 
the benefit of all departments, as arc the stores’ delivery service 
costs and the newspaper advertising and other publicity expenses, 
which include the operating expenses of the advertising depart- 
ment; as well as the general administrative expense covering the 
management of the store as a whole. If accurate profit results 
are to be computed for each department, all of these expenses 
must be prorated on some equitable basis over the departments 
receiving the benefit of the service. Some of the bases adopted 
for the distribution of these expenses are as follows: buying 
expenses are prorated on the basis of the net purchases in each 
department; the space advertising on the basis of space used by 
each department; general advertising, general selling expenses, 
and general administrative expense of the whole organization on 
the basis of the sales of each department; delivery expense on the 
percentage of packages delivered for each department; rent, main- 
tenance and operation on the basis of floor area occupied by each. 
In this way the net profit operating results of each department 
are determined on very much the same basis as would be the 
case were each an independent unit. 

Bank Cost Accounting. — ^The banks have long recognized 
that the services rendered customers growing out of the bank’s 
deposit function are quite costly to the bank and are of real 
value to customers. Only recently has any attempt been made to 
evaluate the cost of these services as compared with the value of 
the customer’s deposit to the bank. In attacking the problem 
the bank has been desirous of determining the minimum balance 
which it should require each depositor to maintain, in order to 
cover the cost of the bank’s services rendered to that depositor. 
The problem is a particularly complicated one because of the 
difference in activity of the various depositors’ accounts, some 
depositors drawing many cheques during the month, others only 
a few. The more active accounts, requiring the handling of more 
cheques naturally are more expensive to the bank than the 
inactive. Similarly, from the deposit standpoint, the customer 
who makes many deposits in his account, many being cheques 
which his own bank will have to collect, receives more service 
from the bank than the one who is relatively inactive in this 
regard. No entirely satisfactory solution of this cost accounting 
problem in the bank has yet been reached. Working methods are, 
however, being employed by a great many banks to the extent' 
at any rate, that most have adopted a minimum balance which 
must be maintained by all depositors in order to entitle them 


to free service, those customers whose balances fall below' this 
being charged a service fee. 

Sales Cost Accounting. — As distribution costs increase, manu^ 
facturers and wholesalers give them an increasing amount of 
attention, the problem being investigated along two main lines. 
In the first place an attempt is being made to discover an equitable 
basis for pro-rating over the product the general selling expenses, 
which is essentially the same problem as the distribution of over- 
head expenses in the factory. In order to determine the full cost 
of placing the product in the hands of the customer it is necessary 
to distribute on an equitable basis the selling expense incurred. 
Sales salaries, travelling expense, entertainment, advertising, both 
national and local, delivery expenses, general head olfice selling 
expense, including the salaries of sales manager and his staff, 
clerical expenses and supplies — all of these things must be dis- 
tributed over the various products sold before it is known which 
are profitable and which are not. An investigation of this kind 
will have a direct bearing on the sales policies of the company as 
indicating the products the sale of which should be pushed and 
those which should be entirely cut off, or be carried merely as 
a convenience to customers with a recognition of w'hat such a 
policy costs. The second line of investigation, viz., the determina- 
tion of which customers are prolitable, i.s closely related to this. 
It has been found, for example, in a given manufacturing concern 
that 90% of its total sale volume was sold to 10% of the total 
customers at a cost of 5% of its total selling exi)ense. This means 
that 10% of its total sales volume was sold to 907?. of its custom- 
ers and that the cost of increasing its sales volume by this 
10% was 95% of its entire selling expense. CcrUiinly had no 
effort been made to sell to these customers — 90*;^ of the total 
number — the net profit of the company would have been much 
larger. An investigation of this kind reciuires a very careful alloca- 
tion of selling expenses on the basis of the business clone with 
each customer rather than on the basi.s of the unit or kind of 
products sold, although a knowledge of the inunufacturing and 
selling cost of each may be necessary in tieferinining the profitable- 
ness of the business clone with each customer. Irivestiguiions of 
this kind are very enlightening and absolutely nect^ssary, in order 
to give a factual basis for the formuIath)n of iiUeiligent sales 
policies. 

Uniform Cost Accounting. — ^Refcr(‘nre is made under 
Balance Sheet to a trend toward the development of uniform 
systems of accounting in trade association work. I’articularly in 
those trades where competition is keen and net, profit results from 
the point of view of the marginal unit of business are apt to be 
unsatisfactory, it is essential for a busin(‘ss man to know his 
costs- The trade association has recognized this and has tried to 
bring sharply to the attention of all of its niemlnTS the absulutc 
necessity of a system of account.s wliich will givt* him the neces- 
sary information to determine a selling price :ide<}uati; to cover 
all costs and leave a margin of profit. Many trade ns.sociations 
have secured the co-operation of a large proport itm of tiudr mem- 
bers in reporting their business eo.sts under the. uniform account- 
ing titles adopted by the a.s.sociation; these have been handled 
confidentially and from them averages liavt* be<*n built up .some- 
times for the trade as a whole and frequently also in classified 
groups by businesses, localities, etc. These averagt^s have pro- 
vided norms or standards by ci)mparisoni with which tlu^ Indivitlual 
merchant or manufacturer is a!)ic to jutige his relative (‘flkiency. 
Some of these uniform systems of at:c()untii)g have been developed 
through accounting commitlees within (he organizaliois il'.self, 
while in other cases the professional Servians of public accountants 
have been utilized. 

Standard Costs. — ^Thc standard costs systcmi, also known as 
predetermined or budget costs, is one of the most recent move- 
ments in cost accounting; its chief point i.s estimating the co.st of 
the product before it is produced. This e.stimatc i.s freciucntly 
made by the engineering department, uad consists of e.stimates 
of the cost of materials to be used, of the direct labour involved, 
and of the overhead expenses, i'or proper dheiency these e.sti- 
mates should be made in very great detail, in accordance with the 
plan or process of manufacture of the product. The costs of 
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actual manufacture are then gathered by the accounting system 
under the same titles as were used in the making of the estimate; 
these are compared with the estimated or standard costs and the 
variations, or variances, as they are usually called, are noted and 
the attention of the responsible executive is given particularly to 
those items where these are greatest. In this way, so long as the 
costs of manufacture fall within the limits set by the estimated 
manufacturing standards, the results are considered satisfactory 
and no special attention from executives will be required, and 
hence they can devote their undivided attention to conditions 
shown to be unsatisfactory. x\s yet there is no uniform account- 
ing technique for this method, but its basic idea has gained rather 
wide acceptance owing to its great value from the standpoint 
of management. 

The National Association of Cost Accountants, which operates 
through some 30 or more chapters in manufacturing centres of 
the United States, is the leading professional society in this field. 
See also Scientipio Management. 

Bibliography. — J. L. Dohr, Cost Accounting (1924) ; W. B. Law- 
rence, Cost Accounting (1925) ; J. Lee Nicholson and J. F. D. Rohr- 
bach, Cost Accounting (1919) ; J. P. Jordan and G. L. Harris, Cost 
Accounting (1925) ; F. E. Webner, Factory Costs (igii) ; P. M. Atkin- 
son, Textbook of Industrial Cost Accounting (1924) ; J. R. Hilgert, 
Sales Cost Accounting ([926) ; G. C. Harrison and J. J. Bock, Stand- 
ard Cost Accounting (1928) ; A. C. Hodge, Retail Accounting and 
Control (1925) ; F. L. Beach, Bank System and Accounting (192S). 

(R. B. K.) 

COSTANZO, ANGELO DI (c. 1507-1591), Italian his- 
torian and poet, w^as a Neapolitan. He was* an ardent admirer of 
the beautiful poetess Vittoria Colonna (q,v.). He spent over 40 
years on his great work, Lc Istorie der regno di Napoli dal 1250 
fino al i4q3 (Naples, 1572; completed work, Aquila, 15S1). It is 
still one of the best histories of Naples, and the style is clear, 
simple and elegant. 

See G. Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, vol. vii. (Flor- 
ence, 1812), 

COSTA RICA, a republic of Central America, lying between 
Nicaragua and Panama and between the Caribbean sea and the 
Pacific ocean, and known chiefly in the markets of the world for 
its high quality of coffee and, politically, for its record of peace 
and general prosperity. Costa Rica’s boundaries are, on the north, 
Nicaragua, on the east, the Caribbean sea, on the south-east and 
east, Panama, on the west, the Pacific ocean. The total area of 
Costa Rica is 18,691sq.m., its population (see below) being about 
23-4 to the square mile. The coast line, on the Caribbean sea is 
about xSim., and on the Pacific, which is broken by deep bays and 
many inlets, about 360 miles. 

Physical Description. — ^The larger portion of the territory of 
Costa Rica is an elevated table-land of from 3,000 to 6,000ft. 
above the sea. The country is traversed by the main cordillera of 
the American continent, with its two characteristic ranges with the 
wide plateau between. The chief mountains are mostly volcanic, 
rising above the main ranges of the cordillera, the highest peaks 
being Chirripo Grande, 11,485ft., Irazu, 11,500ft., Turrialba, ii,- 
350ft., Buena Vista, 10,820ft., Pico Blanco, 9,645ft. and Poas, 
8,895 feet. The slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific shores are 
sharp, and the lowlands narrow on the Pacific and fairly broad on 
the Caribbean littoral. However, while the Caribbean shore is 
broken by relatively few inlets or rivers, and even the salt water 
lagoons that skirt the other Central American countries and Pan- 
ama arc less in evidence, the Pacific shore is broken by great bays 
and swift rivers. These include three gulfs and bays of prime im- 
portance, the Gulf of Nicoya, the Golfo Dulce, and Coronada bay. 
The Gulf of Nicoya is a charming, landlocked bay filled with tiny 
islands and dominated by the hills rising sharply behind it on the 
mainland. The Golfo Dulce, on the other hand, is sharply cut, 
averaging 100 fathoms in depth and entirely without islands. 

The chief river of Costa Rica is the San Juan, which has its 
origin in Lake Nicaragua and flows for most of its length through 
Nicaragua, although the Colorado, the chief of its many mouths, 
is in Costa Rican territory and that portion of the river flows for 
some distance along the international boundary and through Costa 
Rican territory. The Reventazon or Parisima is the chief river 


entirely within Costa Rica. It flows into the Caribbean, coming 
down from the Central Plateau through the picturesque valley 
which is the route of the ancient Spanish highway and now of the 
Costa Rican railway between the capital, San Jose, and the Carib- 
bean port of Port Limon. The Rio Frio flows northward into Lake 
Nicaragua. On the Pacific side the Tempisque river flows into the 
head of the Gulf of Nicoya, and the Tarcoles also enters that arm 
of the Pacific. The Terrable or Diquis, and the Pirris flow into 
Coronada bay. None of these rivers is long, nor is any one of 
them, excepting the San Juan, navigable to boats of any size. 
The Tarcoles, flowing to the Pacific, and the Reventazon, flowing 
to the Caribbean, both rise in the foot-hills of Irazu, which marks 
the tip of the watershed between the two oceans. The flora, 
fauna and the general geological features are similar to those of 
the other countries of Central America. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Costa Rica differs but little from 
that of other Central American countries. There are sharp con- 
trasts, however, due to altitude and the uncertainty of the winds 
at this point on the earth’s surface, and to the fact that some 
authorities hold that the thermal equator in reality passes through 
or near San Jose de Costa Rica. The highland climate* of the 
plateau renders the weather cool and refreshing, however, and 
San Jose has been becoming more and more the summer resort, 
or the resort for relief from the continued heat, to the foreign 
residents of Panama and the Canal Zone, which is only 24 hours 
by sea and rail from the capital of Costa Rica. On the plateau 
the altitude is from 3,000 to 5,000ft. and the mean temperature 
is 68° F. On the coasts, the mean annual temperature is around 
82° F. In both the coastal regions and the highlands the rainy sea- 
son is generally expected from April or May to December, al- 
though the Caribbean coast often has rain during the dry season 
when the trade-winds bring rain clouds out of the Atlantic and 
precipitation on their coming in contact with the cooler air 
currents from the highlands of Costa Rica. 

Inhabitants. — ^The population according to the 1927 census 
was 471,524. The overwhelming bulk of the residents of the 
highlands is of almost pure Spanish descent, little affected by 
immigration since the close of the colonial period a century 

ago, and yet steadily increasing in 
numbers and apparently losing 
little if any vigour under the 
tropical sun. The original stock 
was largely from Galicia and 
Andalusia, and this peasantry now 
makes up the bulk of the small 
property owners and also of the 
labouring classes on the coffee 
plantations. The next most im- 
portant element in the popula- 
tion is the negro, although this is 
confined almost entirely to the 
Caribbean coast. There, imported 
labourers from the British West 
Indies have formed the bulk of 
the workers on the banana plan- 
tations founded and operated by 
large American companies, a 
single one of these companies em- 
ploying over 6,000 of these 
negroes, many of whom are ac- 
companied by their families. The 
negroes virtually never penetrate 
to the highlands. There is, also, a very small proportion of other 
foreigners, the total probably not exceeding 8,000. Mosquito 
Indians come every summer to fish off the Atlantic Coast. 

The chief centres of population are on the central plateau in 
four cities within a few miles of one another. These four cities 
are the capital, San Jose, with 50,508 inhabitants; Cartago, with 
14,883, Alajuela, with 315692 and Heredia, with 16,597. Pun- 
tarenas, the chief port on the Pacific, possessed 12,569 inhabi- 
tants ; Port Limon, on the Caribbean sea, has grown rapidly and 
in 1927 numbered 15,624 inhabitants. 
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Gorernment. — Costa Rica is governed by its Constitution of 
1871, one of the oldest in Spanish America, and the third adopted 
by the country. It describes the government as "‘popular, repre- 
sentative, alternative and responsible,” vesting the authority in 
the three usual branches, executive, legislative and judicial. Civil 
rights are guaranteed, but subject to suspension by the legislature 
or by the executive in time of war; there is freedom of worship, 
although the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion is that of the 
State and is supported by the Government. There is a single 
legislative chamber called the Constitutional Congress, consisting 
of about 43 deputies, one for every S,ooo inhabitants, elected for 
four years, half being renewed every two years. The president is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is eligible for another 
term after one term has intervened. His council of ministers 
may attend the meetings of congress and take part in the deliber- 
ations, although without vote. The judiciary consists of a supreme 
court of eight members elected by congress, and appellate and 
inferior courts whose judges are named by the supreme court. 
The administration of the country is dmded into seven provinces, 
which in turn comprise cantons and districts. The governors of 
the provinces are appointed by the president, but the capitals of 
the provinces are self-governing municipalities with ofi&cers 
elected by the inhabitants. 

The functioning of the government in Costa Rica follows 
closely the constitutional provisions set down, and the popular 
suffrage, which in some countries on the Caribbean region is more 
an ideal than a reality, functions smoothly and effectively in 
Costa Rica. There is a iaigh standard of public trust; the courts 
are independent of the executive; the highest offices are, in 
practice, confined closely to a group of the capable aristocracy 
and there is a very high feeling of public duty in the men holding 
such ojB&ces. 

Education* — ^The educational system is based largely on the 
standards followed in the schools of the United Slates, a normal 
school at Heredia providing a number of teachers each year, 
although not alwa>^ enough for the needs of the communities. 
Primary education is relatively widely spread, the enrolment of 
pupils being over 40,000 in 1927, and the secondary schools are 
being extended, while there are faculties of law and medicine 
and a new agricultural school. Under the laws of the country 
education is free and compulsory. The Roman Catholic Church 
maintains parochial schools but does not control the public edu- 
cation; the Jesuits were expelled from Costa Rica in 1SS4. In 
general, the religious community is overwhelmingly Roman Cath- 
olic, the official records showing less than 5:000 of other religious 
beliefs, chiefly Protestant Christians, with some Buddhists. 

San Jose is the site of a hand- 
some opera house and of a na- 
tional museum, where much of 
the prehistoric and recent Indian 
work of the aborigines- is on ex- 
hibition, and where the collection 
•of ancient pottery and of the fine 
gold ornaments for whicli Costa 
Rica is famous is a thoroughly 
representative one. A ^yoological 
exhibit is maintained in connec- 
tion with the museum. 

Finance. — ^The currency unit 
is the colon, now stabilized at 
four to the American dollar. The 
annual revenues are approximately 30,000,000 colones annually, 
of which an average of about 17,000,000 are from customs reve- 
mms and 4,000,000 from the liqiKa: monopoly (the two chief 
items of revenue). The coffee tax, which varies from 4 to 6 
^hnes «pcr too ib. bag and is assessed against a crop reaching more 
than 35,000,000 lb. in good years, is also an important source of 
revenue, as is the export tax on bananas, the equivalent of 2 cents 
IJ^S. currency per bunch on the 8, 560, -9x0 exported in 1926. Export 
dirties are included in the total of customs re\’'enues. The tax 
^fja rejal eitote is on a Iw Agination. 

; Ip 1926 the Costa Rican Govecament issued its first series of 


the new bonds for refunding the old internal debts and furnishing 
funds for certain public works, this issue being for $8,000,000 
(U.S. currency), floated in New York and bearing interest at 
In 1927 an additional loan of $1,700,000 (U.S. currency) 
was issued there. Prior to the arrangement of these loans, the 
outstanding debts were as follows: Gold refunding bonds of 1911, 
outstanding; the 5% Gold Loan of 19 ii, known as 
the French loan, once totalling 35,000,000 gold francs, of which 
all but 9,600,000 francs had been redeemed 
in 1925 at the rate of $50 for each 500 
francs, the funds for the redemption of this 
balance being on deposit in New York and 
Paris; the 9% calottes bonds of 1923, 
5,725,400 coloucs being outstanding, as 
well as $545,000 (U.S. cy. ) of internal 
gold bon<ls of that year, still outstanding; 
additional internal bonds, bearing C)% and 
10% interest, and totalling [0,281,000 
colones, and floating debts in the form of 
bank notes or otherwise to a total of 5,382,- 
200 colotics. The last three items are those 
which arc refunded under the agreements 
for the issuance of the External Secured 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1926. 
The British loan of 1911 has first lien on 
the gross revenues of the republic, and the 

_ ^ French loan still has a direct lien on the 

*‘METATE’* OF BLACK Hquor moHOpoly. 

VOLCANIC STONE ON Cturrency and Banking. — ^The mone- 
WHicH SHE GRINDS LYE- coloti, was Originally issued 

SOAKED MAIZE FOR BREAD cquivalcnt of 2* 1 5 to tliC Ameri- 

can dollar (approximately 23d.). The war panic of 1914 forced 
the Costa Rican banks to restrict their note circulation and limit 
credit, and one of the principal local banks chased its doors. The 
Government endeavoured to remedy the crisis by establishing the 
official Banco Internacional, primarily an agricultural credit bank, 
and to-day doing no other commercial bu.sine.ss hut issuing the 
paper currency of the country. At this lime the Government 
also decreed that the bank notes issued by the ntjwly authorized 
bank should be freed from the nere.ssity of redemption and should 
forever remain inconlrovcrublc. This decree, imd the subsequent 
issue of considerable paper currency by the Bam 0 Internacional, 
was held largely responsible for the continued di'predation of 
the colon, the average rate even ui) to 1023 facing around 450 
(that is, 4-50 ooioncs to the American dollar;. In T921 the 
privilege of issuing currency was withdrawn from private banks 
and they were allied upon to redeem their outstanding currency 
at its gold par value, or 215. Outstanding Cjovermnent .silver cer- 
tificates were also redeemed, and in March 192.1 the de 
Conversion was establLshed, with rescT\a‘S iu Nt'w York and 
London, and the colon was stabilized at the present rale of 400. 
The Banco Internacional carries on the chief exiEingc business 
of the country, its convertible notes (as distinguished from the 
incontrovertible notes still in circulation) l)eing exrinmgcd, on 
presentation, for drafts against the New ‘\''ork gold conversion 
fund. The incontrovertible notes have in the meantime been 
■slightly reduced, and on Dec. 31, 1925, the outstanding total was 
3^^6,697,330 coloncs of incontrovertible notes of the liunco inter- 
nacional while the silver certificates and other incontrovertible 
paper had al been redeemed. The problem of the incontrovert- 
ible paper is still the subject of many solulion.H j)roposcd by local 
and foreign bankers. 

The Banco Internacional Im resources totalling 28,259,890 
colons, and a capital of 2,792471 coloncs. The Banco de Costa 
Rica, founded in 1877, has a capital of 3,000,000 coloncs and re- 
sources of 16,679479 colanes. The Banco Angio-Costarrkensu, 
founded in 1863, has a capital of 1,200,000 colones and resources 
of 4,1 lopoo colones, 

Defence. — C^osta Rica has constitutional provisions for the 
comptflsory service of all able-bodied male citizens between t 8 
and 50, in time of war. Its army numbers some 2,500, but the 
miitia has an active service branch, and the national guard 
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includes all able-bodied males. This is estimated to number about 
36,000 on a war footing. There is a naval unit and a skeleton 
navy on paper. 

Economics aJid Trade.— —Costa Rica is almost solely an agri- 
cultural country , the most important item of its total exports of 
$18,962,180 (U.S. cy.) in 1926, being bananas, with coffee second. 
In 1926, 8,560,910 bunches of bananas were exported, with a total 
value of $6,520,692 (U.S. cy.), about one-fourth going to the 
United Kingdom, the balance to the United States. The coffee 
exports of 1926 totalled 18,249,045 kg. valued at $10,623,969 
(U.S. cy.), four-fifths of the entire crop going to the United 
Kingdom, the balance going mostly to the United States, Germany 
and the Netherlands. Cacao is 
the third item of export, totalling 
5,318,181 kg. valued at $824,356, 
in 1926. Tropical woods to a 
total of 9,096,088 kg. were also 
exported, and 117,499 kg. of sugar 
and 319^042 kg. of hides. In the 
year 1926, the United Kingdom 
was the heaviest buyer of Costa 
Rican exports, the official total 
being put at $8,643,036 (U.S. 
cy.), as compared with the United 
States purchases, which totalled 
$7,642,294. Port Limon, on the 
Caribbean sea, is overwhelmingly 
the chief port of the country, 
its exports being valued at 
$9,902,7x6, and its imports at 
$9>970 j395j both items being 
in American dollars, the basic 
currency of trade in Central 
America, 

Costa Rica’s total imports in 
1926 were valued at $13,825,977, 
the United States sending $7,705,640 of this total, the United 
Kingdom $1,990,081 and Germany $1,704,081. This is a slight 
gain for the United States and a similar loss of about $250,000 
by the United Kingdom. The largest single item of import is 
cotton goods, which in 1925 (the latest year for which itemized 
figures are available) were valued at $1,338,000. Wheat flour was 
second, ^ reaching a value of $1,012,306. The United States is 
the chief source of the flour, which is an increasing item of 
import, as the Caucasian peasantry of Costa Rica demands 
wheat instead of the staple maize diet of the Indians and mixed 
bloods of other Latin American 'countries. The United States 
also leads in the cotton-goods imports, the United Kingdom 
holding the lead only in chintzes, the largest single group, 
however, in the cotton-goods list. Automobiles have increased 
steadily as an item of importation, practically all of these 
coming from the United States. Foodstuffs are an important 
item of import, in every classification, as Costa Rica’s produc- 
tion is so largely on the plantation system that the raising of its 
own foods is generally decreasing, or certainly not keeping up 
with the normal increase in population. 

Mining is virtually the only industry besides agriculture, the 
production in 1926 (gold and silver) being worth $520,508, a 
decrease of nearly $100,000 from 1925. The chief sources of 
this item are the gold-silver mines of Abangarez, in the province 
of Guanacaste, on the Pacific slope. There is one cotton-mill 
and a few small shoe-factories, but in general Costa Rica is an 
outstanding example of a country devoting its energies to the 
production of a few specialized products and importing from 
the world outside the materials and goods it needs. 

Coxnmunications^There are two principal ports. Port 
Lim6n on the Caribbean, the centre of the banana traffic and 
the terminus .of the Costa Rica railway, and Puntarenas on the 
Pacific, the terminus of the Pacific railway. Sixaola and Colo- 
rado are the other ports of entry. The railways are three in 
number, the Costa Rican railway, between San Jos6 and Port 
Lim6n, with xgom. of track, the Northern railway, leased by the 
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Costa Rican railway, with 135m, of track, and the Pacific rail- 
way, owned by the Government, with 83m. of track The main 
lines are between San Jose and Port Limon, 105m. ; between San 
Jose and Alajuela, 14m., and between San Jose and Puntarenas, 69 
miles. Port Limon and Puntarenas are ports of call for steamships 
and liners touching the Panama canal. There are small steamers 
on the San Juan river, and a steamer service between Puntarenas 
and several small ports on the Gulf of Nicoya. The highways 
of Costa Rica are still primitive, the rich soil turning them into 
clouds of dust in the dry season and deep mud holes in the rainy 
season. The movement for good roads throughout Latin America 
is^ receiving a response in Costa Rica, and the opening of better 
highways and thus the development of a larger portion of the 
rich country that lies beyond the limited territory served by 
the railways, is in prospect. At present the lack of good roads 
and immigration combine to limit Costa Rica to a position far 
below that which it could occupy were it properly developed. 

The telegraphs are operated by the Government and reach 
virtually every town of the country, and connect with the 
services of the other countries of Central America, which can be 
communicated with at the low domestic rate. The Tropical 
Radio Corporation has a station at Port Limon, and the All 
America Cable reaches San Jose via both Port Limon and 
Puntarenas- There is an efficient telephone service in San Jose 
and between San Jose and Puntarenas. One of the banana 
companies maintains a private telephone line between San Jose 
and Port Limon and the local telephone service in the latter city. 

History. — Costa Rica was discovered and probably named 
by Christopher Columbus, on his fifth and last voyage to Amer- 
ica. On the Caribbean shore of Costa Rica the Spaniards found 
the first traces of the gold they sought, in the ear-rings and other 
ornaments of gold worn by the natives — ornaments that are 
still prizes for archaeologists and the subject of a long con- 
troversy as to origin and design. A settlement was planned, and 
a small group of Spaniards, headed by Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother of Christopher, was landed. It remained only a short 
time, however, and after attack by the Indians and the loss of a 
number of men, set sail and joined Columbus farther down the 
coast. The name of the country, Costa Rica, or “Rich Shore,” 
was possibly the result of Columbus’s discovery of gold, or of 
ear-rings, as a corruption of Costa de oreja might, as suggested 
by Col. G. E. Church (^.t^.), well be the origin of the phrase 
“Costa Rica.” 

Costa Rica was, however, first called Nueva Cartago, prior to 
becoming a province of the captaincy-general of Guatemala, 
but, by 1540? Ill® name Costa Rica had been generally adopted. 
The country had been conquered and pacified by the Spaniards 
by 1530, became a province in 1540, and its limits were sur- 
veyed and fixed between 1560 and 1573, under Juan Vasquez de 
Coronada, one of the few able and conscientious Spanish gov- 
ernors in the long history of the province. During the Spanish 
regime Costa Rica did not prosper, for a continuous search for 
gold went on, and the Indians, enslaved and ill-used, died off 
rapidly. 

Costa Rican independence dates from Sept. 15, 1821, and fol- 
lows the general history of Cen- 
tral America in this regard, as 
in the various efforts at union 
{see Central America). The 
only serious external problems 
of Costa Rica since the inde- 
pendence have been its boundary 

— disputes with its two neighbours. 

Costa rican ox-cart, its wheels That with Nicaragua was finally 

pJfNKD IN BRILLIANT to the arbitratioa of the 

PAINTED IN BRILLIANT COLOURS president of the United States in 

1888, and the lines were finally settled by treaty in 1896 on the 
basis of his award. The charges of Costa Rica that the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty between the United States and Nicaragua in 1916 
violated its rights to the San Juan river {see Central America and 
Nicaragua) were not based on a question of boundary lines 
but on Costa Rica’s feeling that its rights to the river had not 
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been taken into consideration when the United States paid 
Nicaragua alone the sum of $3,000,000 (U.S. cy.) for an option 
to a canal site following that river. The boundary with Co- 
lombia (and after the independence of Panama in 1903, with 
Panama), was not settled finally until 1921. President Loubet of 
France set the boundary in 1900 under an arbitration submitted 
to him by Colombia and Costa Rica, and this was confirmed 
in 1914 by Chief Justice White of the United States, who was 
asked to review the cession of the Goto province to Costa Rica. 
Panama finally accepted the award, and a threatened war be- 
tween Panama and Costa Rica was averted, when the American 
secretary of state, Charles Evans Hughes, supported the Costa 
Ricans in taking the territory awarded them, on Aug. 23, 1921. 

The internal political situation of Costa Rica has been almost 
uniformly peaceful, the exception being in 1917-19. In January 
of the former 3'ear, Frederico Tinoco, by a coup d^etat, forced 
out of office President Alfredo Gonzalez, whose election had been 
so close that it had been decided by the congress. A new con- 
stitution was promulgated in June 1917 and Tinoco assumed 
the presidency under this new constitution. His Government 
severed relations with Germany on May 25, 1918, following 
the declaration of war by the United States, but the Govern- 
ment of President Woodrow Wilson refused consistently to 
recognize the Tinoco Government. In the Versailles Treaty, 
Costa Rica was expressly prohibited from participation (a dis- 
qualification since removed) in the League of Nations, along 
with Turkey, at the insistence of President Wilson. In 1919 a 
counter revolution took place, and the Tinoco group was ousted. 
Julio Acosta was chosen president at the succeeding election, 
and was promptly recognized by the United States and other 
Powers. On May 8, 1924, De Ricardo Jimenez Oreamuno became 
President and returned for a second time in 1932 after the term 
of Cledo Gonzalez Viquez, 1928 to 1932. A secret and direct bal- 
lot was provided in 1925, and diplomatic relations were resumed 
with Panama in 1928. In 1932 Costa Rica denounced the Central 
American Treaty of Peace and Amity with her several neighbours, 
ratified in 1923. 

Bibliography. — Consult the three bibliographies under the article 
on Central America. 

Also F._ Garcia Calderon, History of Costa Rica (iqis) ; and the 
latest edition of the Annual Report of the Council of the Corporation 
oj Foreign Bondholders, London, (W. Tho.) 

COSTELLO, LOUISA STUART (1799-1870), author and 
miniature painter, was born in Ireland in 1799. Her father died 
while she was young, and Louisa, who removed to Paris with her 
mother in 1S14, helped to support her mother and brother by her 
skill as an artist. At 16 she published The Maid of the Cyprus Isle, 
and other Poems, and in 1S25 Songs of a Stranger. Ten years later 
appeared her Specimens of the Early Poetry of France, illustrated 
by beautifully executed illuminations. In this she had the assist- 
ance of her brother, Dudley Costello (1808-65), a well-known 
journalist and the author of several novels and books of travel. 

It was dedicated to Tom Moore, and procured her his friendship 
as well as that of Sir Walter Scott. Among her numerous works 
are: The Rose Garden of Persia (1845), a series of translations 
from Persian poets, with illuminations by herself and her brother; 
Clara Fane (184S), a novel, and many excellent books of travel. 
She died in Boulogne April 24 1S70. 

COSTER, CHARLES THEODORE HENRI DE (1827- 
1879), Belgian writer, was born at Munich on Aug, 20, 1827. 
His father, Augustin de Coster, was a native of Liege, who was 
attached to the household of the papal nuncio at Munich, but 
soon returned to Belgium. Charles studied at the University of 
Brussels. Believing that Flemish manners and speech could not 
be rendered faithfully in modern French, he wrote his best 
Works in the old tongue. The success of his Legendes fla- 
mandes (1857, 2nd ed., with preface by E. Deschanel, 1861) was 
increased by the illustrations of Felicien Rops and other friends 
(Eng. trans. by H. Taylor with wood cuts by Albert Destanche, 
1920). In 1861 he published his Contes braban^ons, in modem 
French. His masterpiece is his Ligende de Thyl XJylenspiegel et 
d0 Lapime Goedzak (1867), a 16th-century romance, in which 


Belgian patriotism found its fullest expression. Uylenspiegel 
(Eulenspiegel) has been compared to Don Quixote, and even 
to Panurge. He is the type of the 16th-century Fleming, and the 
history of his resurrection from the grave itself was accepted 
as an allegory of the destiny of the race. The exploits of him- 
self and his friend form the thread of a semi-historical narrative, 
full of racy humour, in spite of the barbarities that find a place 
in it. This book also was illustrated by Rops and others. There 
are English translations by G. Whitworth (191S) and by F. M. 
Atkinson (1922). In 1S70 de Coster became professor of general 
history and of French literature at the military school. He died 
on May 7, 1S79, at Ixelles, Brussels. ^ 

See C. Potvin, Charles de Coster. Sa biographic, Icjtrcs a Elim 
(1894) ; H. Liebrecht, La Vic et le rH^e de Charles dc Coster (1927) 
In 1927 Stephanie, a drama in 5 acts, by J)e Coster, was^ publishec 
for the first time, with a preface by Camille Huysmans; it is d:itc( 
1878, but was probably a revision of an early play Cresccntnis 
written in 1853. 

COSTERMONGER, a street-trader who usually ^^displayj 
his wares on a barrow, but who sometimes uses a cart or ' donkey 
shay.” In the London street markets, which are many and varied 



London costermonger family of the Victorian age 
These costumes, with their rich embroidery of pearl buttons or “pearlies 
are now used rarely, and only on festive occasions 

the goods sold by costermongers cover a very wide range, iuclud 
fruit, vegetables, fish, flowers, crockery, glasswart^, ironmonge 
and even clothing and furs. In 1927 a licensing system was 
troduced to prevent abuses. 

In familiar parlance, a costermonger is a “coster ” The deri 
tion is from costard-monger, one who in the old clays sold costai 
a species of large ribbed apple. 

COST OF LIVING. Until recently the phrase “Cost 
Living” was used only loosely by economists when the rclal 
between movements of wages and prices was in question, 
from 1914 onwards during the World War the need of a mcasi 
ment of the rise of prices gradually resulted in making the 
pression prominent in industrial and statistical discussions, 
has frequently been assumed that the term “Cost of Living” 
a unique and definite meaning, and that accurate mcasurem 
can be applied to it, but in fact the meaning is vague and 
statistical methods appropriate to it are complex and leaf 
results whose precision is not of a high order. 

The phrase may be regarded as an abbreviation for “the 
in a defined region to persons of a defined social^ or indus 
class of goods of a kind usually purchased at frequent inter 
by the consumption of which a certain standard of econ- 
welfare is reached.” We may usefully distinguish four case 
(a) Where the standard is the physiological minimum nccci 
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to maintain life, health and strength; (b) where some customary 
or average budget of expenditure is taken and the cost of the 
items in it is measured at different times or places; (c) where the 
items are varied but the whole contents of the budget result 
in an unchanged standard of welfare; (d) where both the con- 
tents of the budget are modified and the standard is raised or 
lowered. Case (d) is that which has in recent years been the 
subject of measurement, but case (c) is that which is in reality 
appropriate to the problem of measuring or adjusting real wages. 
Case (d) confuses two factors, the change of price and the change 
of standard. 

I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Physiological Minimuni. — (Case a .) — ^Attention was 
directed by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree {Poverty, A Study of Town 
Life, 2nd ed. 1902) to the cost of obtaining in York (England) 
and elsewhere food, clothing, heat, light and shelter sufficient for 
a family to maintain itself in health and efficiency for work, when 
all possible economy was practised, subject to the availability of 
commodities and the legal requirements for housing, decency, 
etc. The minimum of food was computed in relation to the 
quantity of calories (or units of energy produced by the diges- 
tion of food), carbohydrates (heat-giving compounds), and pro- 
tein (body-building compounds) calculated by Atwater and others 
as necessary for maintaining health and vigour under various 
conditions of life, and dietaries were drawn up which contained 
the necessary constituents at the minimum aggregate cost; to this 
cost was added the expenditure on clothing, fuel, cleansing mate- 
rials, etc., and rent, which was found to be customary among 
persons in regular work at the lowest rates of wages for adult 
men. The most natural meaning of the cost of living is perhaps 
the cost of maintaining the minimum standard thus described, or 
a similarly computed minimum in other countries. 

The standard is, however, not scientifically definite; apart from 
questions as to the validity and applicability of the measurement 
by calories, it is clear that there must be a great difference 
between the amount of food necessary for work of low and of 
high efficiency. For example, the Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
peasants live on a sparser diet and produce a lower output than | 
English or American workmen. Two definable points are where j 
efficiency is a maximum, which needs a more liberal diet than 
that considered by Mr. Rowntree, and where the value of addi- 
tional efficiency exactly equals the cost of the additional food, 
etc., necessary, for whose ascertainment there are no observa- 
tions; and Atwater's standard is in fact lacking in precision of 
definition, an arbitrary one (see Bowley, Measurement of Social 
Phenomena, chap, viii., 1915). If we drop the word “minimum” 
and speak of Mr. Rowntree’s as a convenient and intelligible 
standard for demarcating poverty, we can properly measure the 
change in the cost of living at this standard (if the facts are 
ascertainable). The varying cost of the official civilian rations, 
computed in Germany circa 1019, gave a measurement similar to 
that described. The cost of Mr. Rowntree's standard, and one 
modified by Bowley, so as to correspond more closely with the 
dietary ordinarily followed by urban workmen (without increas- 
ing the “calorie” value) was worked out for certain English 
towns in 1913 (Livelihood and Poverty'), 1915 and 192.^ (Has 
Poverty Dimmished? 1925). A legal minimum wage could be 
based on a standard thus defined, but in fact it is generally 
related to a higher conventional standard. 

The Customary or Average Budget. — (Case h .) — ^The usual 
method of measuring the change of cost of living during and 
since the World War has been as follows: Detailed statements of 
expenditure having been obtained from a number of working- 
class households (in most countries at some date prior to 1914), 
an average budget is formed showing so many pounds of meat, 
bread, etc., with the prices and expenditure in considerable detail. 
The average prices of the same foods are ascertained from time 
to time, and the expenditure necessary to purchase the former 
quantities at the new prices is computed. The cost of living (so 
far as food is concerned) is then taken as having increased or 
decreased in the same ratio as this standard budget. In many 
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countries a standard of the same kind is established for clothing, 
fuel, light, rent, cleansing materials and some other articles, and 
the cost of the aggregate, including food, is computed from time 
to time. The result obtained (if the process were complete) 
would be the relative cost of maintaining a defined standard con- 
stant in every detail. It is generally expressed as a percentage; 
thus if the costs were 253. and 30s. at the two dates, the ratio 
is 100: 120, the index number at the second date is 120 and the 
percentage increase 20. 

This method cannot be carried out in its entirety for two 
reasons, namely, lack of information and change of quality of 
the commodities in the market. In most countries data of ex- 
penditure and prices are only obtained for principal commodi- 
ties (meat, bread, etc.), and not for those on which little is spent 
(currants, pepper, etc.), or in which the unit is variable (fruit, 
vegetables, etc.) ; but unless owing to shortage of supplies there 
is a run on the articles not included, these omissions cannot 
affect the result significantly. In some countries the expenditure 
is not known, but only prices; then the resulting calculation 
is generally valueless; and in others currency has been so vari- 
able that the computation has been meaningless. In nearly all 
cases there is no sufficient knowledge of expenditure on clothing 
either in total or in detail, and it is often difficult to obtain ade- 
quate data for fuel and light or for miscellaneous items. The 
sums included in the calculations, in fact, account for only a 
part of ordinary household expenditure, but where most care has 
been given to the question the part is a large proportion of the 
whole. Classes of expenditure that are not strictly necessary, 
such as amusements, tobacco, alcohol, etc., are generally omitted, 
as are occasional expenses (doctors, purchase of furniture, etc.), 
but in some cases subscriptions to trade unions, etc., insurance 
pajnnents and travelling to work are included. The miscellaneous 
expenses omitted become a larger proportion of total expenditure 
as we go up the scale of incomes. 

The difficulty due to the change of quality of goods which has 
been so marked since 1914 is even more fundamental. Over any 
long period the actual constituents and quality of a pound of 
bread, a cut of meat, a pair of boots, change considerably. From 
some points of view these gradual changes are not important; 
during the war, however, substitution of one commodity or 
ingredient for another was sudden and common, and the pre-War 
quality was unobtainable at any price, or if obtainable had a quite 
altered position in domestic economy. Consequently the prices 
included in the calculations were frequently not for the same 
things at different dates, and the precision of the measurement 
was greatly diminished. After the Armistice there was some return 
to former qualities, but the change has been sufficient to under- 
mine the foundation of the numbers, and it is very desirable that 
a new investigation should be made to ascertain what modification 
in the basis is expedient. 

It should be added that separate budgets ought to be formed 
(and in some countries have been formed) for different grades 
of income and for different classes of occupation, and also for 
single persons and for married persons with dependants. 

The structure of the index-numbers of the cost of living on 
this basis may be illustrated by the details of the retail food 
index-number of Great Britain, whose origin and method are 
described in Section II., p. 503. In the table on p. 502 the first 
two columns give the commodities and quantities in the weekly 
I budget which forms the basis, and the third column the basic 
I prices. The next column (E) shows the cost of these quanti- 
ties (Q) at these prices (P). The next (p) are the prices at a 
later date, which applied to the original quantities (Q) give the 
cost (e) of the same quantities at the new prices. 

The total of the column E is the whole cost of the budget in 
July 1914, viz.: 2i6*4d.; the total of the column e is the cost of 
the same budget at the prices of October 1927, viz.: 343*3d. 
Since |t|t|Xioo=i 59 approximately, the latter cost is 159 per 
cent, of the former, that is 59 per cent, greater. The food index 
number for October 1927 is written 159, and frequently quoted 
as X 59 * 

The method is clearly exhibited by algebraic symbols. Write 
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Table I . — Coyistrucilon of Retail Food Price Index-number 


Article. 

Basic 

quantities. 

Average 
price, 
July, 1914. 

Expendi- 
ture, 1914. 

Average 

price, 

October, T927. 

Expendi- 
ture, 1927. 

T9 2 7 price 
as % of 
1914 price. 

Relative 
expendi- 
ture, 19x4. 









E- 7 - 2 i 6-4 = 



Q 

P 

QXP=E 

P 

QXp=e 

ioop-r-P = r 

FJ 

K'Xr 

Beef 









British .... 

2-0 lbs. 

8-id, 

i6-2d. 

x2-3d. 

24'6d, 

XS2 

•075 

IT -4 

Imported 

27 “ 

6-od. 

i6-2d. 

7 - 4 d. 

2o-od, 

123 

•075 

9*2 

Mutton 









British .... 

i-o “ 

S-4d. 

8-4d. 

13 -411. 

13 •4d. 

160 

•039 

6-2 

Imported 

1*5 “ 

S- 4 d- 

8- id. 

7*6d. 

11 ■4d. 

141 

•037 

5-2 

Bacon .... 

i*i 

II •3d. 

i2-4d. 

x 7 - 4 d. 

19-id. 

IS 4 

•057 

8-8 

Flour .... 

9*0 “ 

i- 5 d. 

13 -Sd- 

2-5d. 

22-5d. 

167 

'062 

10-4 

Bread .... 

^ 3*5 “ 

i-4d. 

32 * 9 d. 

2 ' 3 d. 

S 4 'od. 

164 

•15^ 

24*9 

Tea 

0-8 

i8-sd. 

14 -Sd. 

29 'od. 

23 -2d. 

157 

•o6g 

ro-8 

Sugar .... 

6-1 

2-Icl. 

i2-Sd. 

3-8d. 

23 -2d, 

iSi 

*050 

10-7 

Milk .... 

4-7 qts. 

3-6d. 

lO'Qd- 

6 •3d. 

29 -dd. 

175 

•078 

13-7 

Butter 









Fresh . . , , 

0-0 lbs. 

I 4 ' 5 d. 

13 -od. 

23 * 5 d- 

ai’id. 

1 60 

•060 

9*6 

Salt .... 

i-o “ 

i4-od. 

14 -od. 

3 2 •3d, 

22-3d. 

^59 

•065 

10-3 

Cheese .... 

0-8 

8-Scl. 

7-od- 

13 -gd. 

ii-id- 

ISO 

•032 

5*3 

Margarine 

' 0-9 

7-od. 

6*3d. 

7 -fid. 

6-8d. 

log 

-020 

3 -'2 

Eggs , , , . 

10 (No.) 

i-2d. 

12 -od. 

2'4d. 

24 -od. 

200 

•056 

TE-2 

Potatoes .... 

17 lbs. 

• 7 d. 

ii-gd. 

i-od. 

i7-od. 

143 

•OSS 

7-0 




2i6*4d. 


343 - 3 d- 


l-OOO 



Some of the entries above are approximate, and the Ministry of Labour also includes fish, whose price ratio (r) was 3 x6, and arrives at 
the index-number i6i (to the nearest integer) 


Q, Qs . . . for the number of lbs. of British beef, imported 
beef . . . , and PiPg ... for the number of pence per lb. Then 
QiXPi, Q2XP2 . . « are the numbers of pence spent on these 
commodities, and E = QiXPi-f Q2XP2+ • • • = i6»2 4-16.2 + 
. . . =2x6*4 pence is the total expenditure in igi4. Similarly, if 
pi, Pa . . . are the price in pence in 1927, es=QiXpi+Q2Xp24" 
. . . =24^64-20.04- . . . *=343-3 pence is the total expenditure 
in 1927. Then (e 4 -E)Xioo is the index-number (158*6). In 
fact the number is more readily computed by working in price- 
percentages, r. Express pi as a percentage of Pi, thus ri»» loopi-f-Pi 
and so for each commodity. Also express each item of the 
expenditure in 1914 proportionately to a total i, so that the 
column E is obtained, where the first entry is 16-2-4-216.4= 
.075 =Ei, the second i6»2-5-2i6.4=Ea, etc. 


TI»ntheM«-n«»ber|x.oo-2l^^±||g^!i^. 

But ioopi = PiXri, ioop2 = P2Xr2 ... The index-number = 

QiXPiXri4-QoXP2Xro4- - . . _ EiXti+^oXx2+ . . . 


Q1XP14-Q2XP2+ 
EiXri4"E2Xr2-b 


• El 

= 150-6, since — = 


E 

i6-2 

2i6*4 


== El, etc. 


By this method the quantities E'l, . * • are computed once and 
for all, and the price-percentages being obtained for each month 
the index number is very rapidly calculated. 

In the official measurement in Great Britain only the quantities 
E"' and r are in fact used; this method is very convenient in 
dealing with rent (for which there is no natural unit of quan- 
tity) and with clothing (for which a general price ratio is ob- 
tained without any definition of unit). The general theory of 
weighted averages shows that a considerable roughness in the 
estimation of the smaller expenditures is smoothed out in the 
process of averaging, but that it is important to obtain precision 
in the case of large items, such as clothing, treated in a single 
entry, and rent. It is important, however, that the r's should 
be accurately known when they differ much from one another, 
and the quality of the commodities that are priced should be 
the same at both dates. 

The index number for the second date is 4 * X 100, and the per- 

. . / e \ ^ 

centage increase is ^ ^ —ijxioo. 

. Variation in DetaU on an XXnchanged Standard^— (Case 
f It must be granted that when the cost of living is compared 
atftWQ places pr at two dates we ought not to assume that it 


is possible to purchaSe the same quantities of commodities of 
precisely the same quality in both cases, and in order to make a 
strict numerical comparison we need a test of equality of stan- 
dard, and it is also expedient to devise a method of measuring 
the relation between two standards. The problem so stated has 
not yet been completely solved. A measurement could be made 
on a strictly nutritive basis and the cost of purchasing in the 
most economic way the amount of calories (including the neces- 
sary protein) considered proper to health and cflidcncy could 
be ascertained in both countries or at both periods; but this 
would only give a theoretic solution, since it ignores the influence 
of custom and taste in diet, and, in fact, in developed countries 
relatively few people have been compelled to purchase their 
nutrimont in the cheapest possible way. The actual practical 
question in Britain in 1921 was, what was the cost of main- 
taining the pre-War standard of living in nutritive power and 
in satisfaction or pleasure derived from food and clothing, allow- 
ance being made for changes in prices and available qualities. 
This statement introduces the vague word soIis faction, which it 
is not practicable to define exactly, though some mathematical 
methods based on economic principles have been suggested for 
ascertaining its equality in two cases. 

One method would be to frame a new budget of goods obtain- 
able and in fact purchased by housekeepers with the same skill 
of adjusting purchases to desires as in the case of the earlier 
budgets. This would mean obtaining from representative working- 
class women a budget which in their opinion would now give 
the same variety and pleasure as a selected budget of 1914, care 
being taken that the energy value is the same. The result would 
be a new conventional budget, the ratio of whose cost to that 
of the pre-War budget would give a rough measure of the cost 
of living (c/. Bowley, “Measurement of cost of living,” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, May 19x9, p. 354; and “Cost 
of living and wage determination,” Economic Journal, March 
1020, p. 1 17). 

Another method was used in the British Board of Trade's inves- 
tigation into the cost of living in Great Britain, United States, 
Prance, Belgium and Germany, which was initiated in 1905 
(c/, official papers Cd. 3S64, Cd. 4033, Cd. 4512, Cd. 5065, Cd. 
5609). A comparison was made of the cost of living in Great 
Britain and in each other country on a double basis as follows: 
It was found that an English housewife purchasing in 1909 in 
the United States a week's supply of food as customary in 
England, would have spent 3S% more in the first-named 
country, the ratio of the costs of living being on this basis 
joo:z 38; on the other hand, an American housewife purchasing 
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in England a week s supply of food as customary in the United 
States would have found her expenses reduced in the ratio 
125:100 (Cd. 5009, pp. IxvL, Ixvii.). If these ratios had been 
reciprocal either would measure the differences in the cost of j 
living (so far as food is concerned); as it is, their divergence 
illustrates the want of definiteness in the problem. 

Another method gives, perhaps, the most practical solution, 
and its theoretic basis is shown in the Economic Journal^ June, 
1928 (Notes on Index Numbers). Obtain typical budgets of 
expenditure at two dates; compile a new or mean standard of 
quantities which, item by item, are the averages of the entries 
in the budgets. Thus, if in one the consumption of 33 lb. of 
bread is stated, in the other 35 lb., enter 34 lb. in the mean 
standard; now find the cost of the mean standard at each date 
and take the ratio of these costs as the measurement of the 
change in the cost of living. 

If all prices rose in the same ratio the methods now described 
would necessarily yield the same results; the need for choice 
arises from inequalities of increase, which in some cases are very 
wide. Now if at one date purchases are made so as to maximise 
the satisfaction in the outlay of the week's housekeeping allow- 
ance, as v\^e may reasonably assume, and prices rise irregularly, 
it is evident that somewhat less will be bought of the commodities 
which have risen most and more of those which have risen least 
if a maximum is still obtained, and that consequently the increase 
in the expenditure necessary to obtain the same satisfaction as 
before is less than the increase if exactly tl;e same quantities had 
been purchased. For example, if oranges are doubled in price 
and bananas increased only one-half, more bananas and fewer 
oranges will be purchased. 

Variations in Content and in Standard. — (Case d.) — ^The 
problem with which many countries were faced in 1920 and 
1921 was in reality not that of preserving a standard of living 
on the level of i'9i:4, but of adapting themselves to a lower 
average standard, whatever the fortunes of favoured classes. This , 
may be illustrated by the arrangement of the salaries of civil 
servants in England in Feb. 1920. At that date the oMcial 
measurement (on method b) of the increase in the cost of living ' 
over 1914 w^as 130%. The full increase of 130% was awarded 
to persons with a wage of 35s. weekly (£91 5s, per annum) or 
less, 60% was added to any excess of salary up to £200, and 45% 
to any excess over £200. Thus a man whose salary was £400 
on the pre-War basis received an addition of £273^ (130% on 
£91 5s. == £ii8|, 60% on £108 15s. = £65:J:, 45% on £200 = 
£90), about 68% in all. This increment was increased or de- 
creased by one twenty-sixth part for every complete movement 
of five points in the official index number averaged over certain 
periods. It appears to have been assumed on the one Imnd that 
the expenses of the middle class had not increased so much as 
indicated by the index number based on workingK:iass expendi- 
ture, and on the other that the standard of living must be low- 
ered — the higher the income the greater the fall. A similar scale 
was adopted at nearly the same date for railway ofi&dals. 

In this way we are led to consider a conventional standard 
of living which changes from time to time> When there is no 
reference to a physiological minimum, the cost of living may 
be regarded as the cost of maintaining the standard customary to 
the social or occupational class concerned at a given time and 
place. In this sense the cost of living of Chinese labourers is 
lower than that of the Amciicans, though they pay the same 
prices for commodities. When “cost of living” is used in this 
sense it should always be accompanied by a description of the 
standard attained. Thus the British Committee on the Cost of 
Living in (Cd. 8980) estimated the average expenditure 
woridng-dass families in 1914 and 1918, and at the same time 
reported on the change of standard. In some of the statistics 
quoted bdow a conception of this kind is involved an the figures. 

IL CONDITIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

Great Britain,— Throughout Great Britain the basis of the 
official measurement of the cost of living is that of finding the 
cOsSt of a standard budget of expenditure at various -dates <s6e 
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Report on Working-Class Rents and Retail Prices , Cd. 6955 of 
1913^ PP- 299, et seq.y and Labour Gazette^ Feb. 1921). The stan- 
dard budget was obtained from a collection of i,944 records of 
weekly expenditure made in 1904; the average weekly family 
expenditure was 36s. lod., of this 22s. 6d, was spent on food, 
and of the food iSs. 6d. is accounted for in the standard used 
prior to the War. A somewhat altered basis was taken in 1914. 
Rice, tapioca, oatmeal, pork, coffee, cocoa, jam, treacle, marma- 
lade, currants and raisins (the expenditure on all of which was 
about 2s. id. in 1904) were omitted and fish and margarine added 
(an addition equivalent to 6d. in each case). It was assumed 
that, though prices had increased between 1904 and 1914, the 
relative expenditure (which alone enters into the computation) 
on the different commodities was unchanged; this assumption is 
loo rigid but not unreasonable, and the facts otherwise known 
about price movements and consumption show that the error 
introduced is insignificant. 

Relative importance being determined, the next step was to 
ascertain the movement of prices. Prior to 1914 the records were 
obtained e.xclusively for London, but it was shown (Cd. 6955, 
pp. 299 and 306) that from 1907 to 1912 the average move- 
ment was very nearly the same in provincial towms as in London. 
From Aug. 1914 statements of prices were obtained for 650 towns 
and villages. 

The index numbers of the cost of living, so far as food is 
concerned, were then obtained by the method h described above ; 
prior to 1914, the year 1900 was taken as base, and the prices 
then equated to 100; from the beginning of the War, July 1914 
was taken as base. 

There are certain weaknesses in the method. It is assumed, 
without explicit evidence, that expenditure on meat was in the 
proportion 2s. on beef to is. on mutton, and that British and 
foreign meat were of equal importance, while the price ratios 
taken for meat are for four selected joints only; during the period 
1915 to iQiQ, when the relative quantities available varied and 
relative prices were altered, these assumptions affect the index 
numbers. The weight assigned to margarine is arbitrary. The 
number of eggs consumed (about 12 per household per week) is 
based on summer records and is no doubt higher than the average 
for the year. 

Rent, Clothing, etc . — Next in importance to food comes 
rent. The figure included in the index number allows for such 
increases for rates, repairs, etc, as are legally permissible and is 
accurate for persons who by remaining in the same house since 
1914 have the benefit of the Rents Restriction Acts; the increase 
for those who have moved must have been variable and for it 
no estimate is available. 

The cost of clothing, which ranks next to rent in expenditure, 
is always awkward to measure owing to the difficulty of defining 
the garments or stuffs purchased, and of assigning their rela- 
tive importance in the budget, and also there was great variability 
in the qualities in the shops during the period 1921. The diffi- 
culties -can be understood by comparing the estimates and method 
of the Cost of Living Committee (loc. dL, pp. 21-3) with those 
of the official index number described in the Labour Gazette, 
April 1921, pp. 178-79; the former found an increase of 96% 
between July 19x4 and the summer of 191S, the latter reached 
incioases of 210% in June and 240% in Sept. 1918. The differ- 
I ences are partly attributable to the great variability of the in- 
creases among the articles in consequence of which the relative 
importance given to each has great effect, and in this respect the 
.conimittee'’s measurement was the more systematic; and partly 
due to the difficulty of obtaining qTaotations for the saine qualities 
of goods or in allowing for substitution. The question is too 
intricate to discuss here ; it can only be suggested that the results 
have little precision, and that the process of obtaining an esti- 
mate based on a new budget in which modifications of custom 
are allowed for is even more necessary than in the case of food. 

Fuel and light present little difficulty when a general average 
for the country is in question since the retail prices of coal and 
of gas are ascertainable. The variations from north to south in 
price and consumption and that betwmi winter and ^summer are 
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not very important, since where coal is dear gas is used for cook- 
ing, and in working-class households one fire is necessary through- 
out the year for cooking and this also provides heat. 

The official index number allows only one-twelfth of the weekly 
expenditure for all items not already included, or about is. 6d. 

Table II. — Structure of Cost of Living Jyidex-number October IQ27 



Rcla- 

Index- 


Illustrative working in money. 


live 

im- 

por- 

tance. 

numbers 
October 
1927 (July 
1914 = 100). 

Prod- 

ucts. 

Weekly 
expendi- 
ture in 
1914. 

Per cent 
increase. 

Weekly 
expendi- 
ture in 
1027. 

Food . . 

60 

I6I 

0,660 

s. d. 

22 0 

61 

s. d. 

36 2} 

Rent 

16 


2,416 

6 0 

51 

9 la 

Clothing . 

12 

215 

2,5 So 

4 6 

115 

9 S 

Fuel and . 
light . 

8 

170 

1,360 

3 0 

70 

5 I 

Sundries . 

4 

180 

720 

I 6 

80 

2 8 


100 

167 

16,736 

37 6 

6 -r 4 

62 0 


per household in 1914. This sum is exhausted by cleansing mate- 
rials with a very small margin for tobacco, newspapers, house- 
hold replacements and fares. Insurance and trade-union sub- 
scriptions are not included, nor is alcohol. 

The five classes of expenditure now named are combined in 



Cost of living and wage-rates in great Britain, 1914-1927 

The heavy line shows Ihe Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index-number. 
The light line represents approximate index-numbers of average rates of 
wages for the norma! week. Actual earnings, including overtime and other 
additional payments, rose more than wage-rates during the war 


the following proportions, stated for clearness on the basis of 
a pre-War urban weekly expenditure of 37s. 6d. Food 22s. 6d., 
rent (including rates) 6s , clothing 4s. 6d., fuel and light 3s., 
sundries is. 6d. Here the proportions on food, rent and light 
rest on good evidence; that on clothing, for which the expendi- 
tures vary greatly according to the income and personnel of the 
family and for which there has never been a satisfactory investi- 
gation, is little more than a guess based on vague estimates ; that 
on sundries is the residuum when other expenses are met and 
is probably too low. 

The results for selected dates are as follows; — 


Table III . — Official Meamremcnt of Cost of Living in Great Britain 



Food. 

Rent. 

Cloth- 

ing. 

F'uel 

and 

light. 

Sun- 

dries. 

All com- 
bined. 

Relative im- 
portance. 

60 

16 

12 

8 

4 

100 

Julv 1914 . 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

July 1919 . 

20Q 


(^) 

n 

(‘) 

207 

Dec. 1919 . 

234 

C) 

(*) 

1S5 

0 

225 

July 1920 . 

258 

117 

430 

230 

220 

252 

Dec. 1920 . 

282 

142 

305 

240 

230 

269 

July 1921 . 

220 

145 

290 

260 

210 

219 

Dec. 1921 . 

195 

155 

2 S 5 

230 

200 

199 

July 1922 . 

I So 

153 

240 

190 

J 9 S 

184 

j8o 

Dec. 1922 . 

17S 

ISO 

225 

187 

180 

July 1923 . 

162 

147 

220 

182 

1S5 

169 

Dec. 1923 . 

^76 

147 

220 

180 

j8o 

177 

July 1924 • 

162 

147 

225 

iSs 

I So 

170 

Dec. 1924 . 

180 

147 

227 

iSs 

rSo 

iSi 

July 1925 . 

167 

147 

230 

180 

180 

173 

Dec. X925 . 

174 

14S 

225 

180 

I So 

177 

July 1926 . 

i6r 

ISO 

2 20 

195 

1 80 

170 

Dec. 1926 . 

169 

150 

217 

250 : 

I So 

170 

July 1927 . 

i .?9 

iSf 

212 

170 1 

180 

106 

Dec. 1927 . 

JC63 

iSi 

215 1 

170 1 

I So 

lOg 


'•'Not stated separately at these dates. 

The statistics are for the beginning of cadi month. . 

These numbers, corresponding to those in the last column 
month by month are shown in the diagram, and with them a 
rough index of average wage movements. The latter differs in 
many ways from a complete account of earnings, which should 
allow for many other factors, but serves to show the relation of 
the movements of time-wages (and some price-earnings) in the 
normal working week. 

It is probable that the increase in cost was exaggeraled, at 
least to the end of 1920, owing to evasion of the higher prices 
by the substitution of cheaper articles, without lowering the 
general standard obtained. From 1921, however, supplies have 
been adequate and the final change in the composition of the 
budget can hardly have reduced the number effectively by more 
than five points. The winter is higher than the summer number, 
partly owing to seasonal dearness, partly owing to the assump- 
tion that eggs, etc., are bought in the same quantities winter and 
summer. On the average the July number is about 2% below 
the average for the year. For fine measurements this variation 
should be taken into account, but in fact the index-number is not 


Table TV. — Index-number of Retail Prices of Food, Expressed in the Currencies of the Conn Irks 



1914. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

19 

22. 

1923. 

19 

24. 

1925* 

1926. 

X927. 



July. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Dec, 

July 

Dec. 

July. 

Great Britain 

. 

100 

209 

234 

2S8 

282 

220 

195 

180 

178 

162 

176 

162 

I So 

167 

174 

t6x 

169 

3 <39 

France, Paris* 


100 

261 

285 

373 

424 

306 

323 

397 

305 

321 

3^5 

360 

404 

421 

463 

574 

599 

557 

Italy, Milan . 


100 

310 

395 

445 

535 

506 

567 

492 

5 i 3 t 

4 q 6 

500 

508 

579 

602 

660 

654 

631 

524 

Switzerland . 


100 




- . 

210 

189 

157 

ISS 

164 

167 

168 

170 

T67 

163 

157 

157 

ISS 

Denmark 


100 

212 


253 


236 

191 

184 

180 

188 

194 

200 

21S 

210 

I 77 t 

159 

i 56 t 

153 

Sweden 


100 

310 


297 


252 


179 

168 

160 

164 

159 

172 

169 

364 

156 

157 

151 

Norway 


100 

289 

299 

319 

334 

29s 

268 

233 

215 

228 

226 

248 

274 

260 

221 

198 

384 

175 

United Stales 


100 

x86 

193 

215 

175 

145 

147 

139 

144 

144 

147 

140 

149 

159 

163 

IK4. 

XKO i 

150 

Canada 


100 

186 

199 

227 

200 

148 

148 

138 

140 

137 

145 

134 

142 

I4X 

i6x 

3 ‘fI**X?^t 

149 

iintish India, Bombay . 

100 



188 


174 

176 

160 

157 

148 

152 

151 

156 

152 

151 

155 

154 

154 

boutn Atnca 

. 

100 

130 

170 

197 

188 

139 

125 

1x6 

it8 

ti6 

1x8 

II7 

I 2 J 

120 

tx6 

116 

II7 

1 19 

Australia 

. 

100 

147 

rsB 

104 

184 

i6x 

143 

148 

146 

164 

156 

149** 148 

156 

156 

159 

158 

152 

New Zealand 

* 

100 

144 

155 

167 

179 

164 

150 

144 

I 39 t 

142 

147 

148 

150 

I5I 

tS 4 t 

149 

149 

144 


’‘'Fuel and lighting included. fThese numbers refer to the Jan. following. **For June. 
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precise within, say, five points, even for the most general pur- 
poses, and still less is it a perfectly accurate measurement of 
the change in the cost of living in particular localities or occupa- 
tions. 

Other Countries. — It is only possible in the space available 
to state without analysis the official statistics of the movements 
of retail prices of food. In other countries, the numbers are sub- 
ject to the same want of precision as in Great Britain and are 
compiled in a similar way. They represent the cost of pur- 
chasing from time to time a defined and unchanged ration esti- 
mated as typical of pre-War working-class consumption. These 
numbers are currently summarised in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (London), the Labor Review (Washington), and the In- 
ternatmial Labour Review (Geneva), and for each country in its 
official publication. 

The prices are, of course, strongly affected by the relative 
value of the currencies in the countries. The result of expressing 
them on a gold basis may be illustrated as follows, July 1920 
being selected as near the date of the maximum of prices: — 


Table V. — Retail Food Index Numbers 



July 1920. 

July 1927. 

Index in Cur- 
rency. 

Currency as 
Vi of par. 

Index in gold. 

Index in Cur- 
rency. 

Currency as 
% of par. 

Index in gold. 

Great Britain 

258 

76*6 

198 

167 

100 

167 

Paris 

373 

39*4 

140 

557 

20-3 

113 

Milan 

445 

27-6 

123 

524 

29-0 

152 

Sweden 

297 

79 

234 

15^ 

100 

iSi 

United States 

2iS 

TOO 

215 

1 150 

100 

150 


Thus, if an American had gone to Paris in July 1927 with 
$113 lie could have converted them into as many francs as would 
buy the food that cost $100 in Paris in July 1914. In New York 
he would have needed $150 to purchase food that cost $100 in 
July 1914- The great variation in the index from country to 
country, even after conversion to a gold basis, is noticeable. The 
increase is generally the less the greater the depreciation of cur- 
rency. {See Index Numbers; Prices; Wages.; (A. L, B.) 

UNITED STATES 

History. — ^I'he first comprehensive cost of living study made 
in the United States was carried out by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
in 1S90 (see Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
i8go, Washington, D.C,, 1S91). Information relating to incomes 
and expenditures was collected from 3,260 families, including 
16,581 persons. The heads of the families studied were employed 
in the iron, steel and related industries. In the year 1891 another 
cost of living study was carried out by the bureau (see Seventh 
Annual Report of the Covimissiofier of Labor, i8gi, Washington, 
D.C., 1892). This study included 5,284 families, with 27,577 
members. Tlie cotton, woollen and glass industries were covered. 
In 1901 and 1902 the U.S. Department of Labor, as it was then 
called, made another study of the cost of living, dealing with 
25,440 workingmen’s families, with 124,188 members. The lead- 
ing industries in all the principal industrial centres of 33 States 
were covered. 

During the first half of 1916, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
by direction of Congress, made a study of the cost of living of 
wage earners in the District of Columbia. The results of this 
study, showing incomes and expenditures of workers’ families 
and of single women workers, were published in a series of articles 
appearing in the Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Oct. 1917 to April 1918. The latest compre- 
hensive study of the cost of living by the bureau was begun in 
1917 for the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the U.S. Ship- 
ping Board, This study covered 35 ship-building centres, and 
was extended during 1918 and 1919, for the use of the War In- 
dustries Board, to include 92 cities and towns in 42 States. The 
results of these latest studies by the bureau were published as 


soon as completed in the Mo7ithly Labor Review (March 1918 
to Aug. 1919). The report giving the tabulations of incomes and 
expenditures by income groups for the whole country and for 
each city constitutes Bulletm No. S57 bureau’s publica- 

tions. It is unfortunate that this study, made under great pres- 
sure during the abnormal war period, must still be used by the 
bureau as the basis for calculating changes in the cost of living 
of workers’ families in the United States. The data secured can 
be accepted as accurate for the period covered, but it is obvious 
that prices and consumption during this period of rapid changes 
could not be representative of normal conditions, much less of 
abnormal conditions of depression. In the 17 years since this 
study was completed, war, boom, depression and inventions have 
caused revolutionary changes in the expenditures of workers’ 
families. A new study would show important changes in the arti- 
cles constituting the average workers’ family budget and in the 
distribution of expenditures for different articles and among the 
several groups. The bureau has announced that a new family 
budget study is now under way. Cost of living and social con- 
ditions among anthracite and bituminous coal miners were 
studied by the U.S. Coal Commission in 1922. The Massachu- 
setts Commission on the Necessaries of Life was appointed in 
1919 and has published reports showing monthly changes in 
the cost of living since Jan. 1910. Studies have been made in 
several other States and cities. The most comprehensive and 
important of these were made in California, 1921; Kansas, 1921; 
New York city, 1915 and 1917; Philadelphia, 1917-18; and 
Dallas, Texas, 1917. 

In addition to these studies by public agencies, a large number 
of private organizations, corporations and individuals have con- 
ducted important studies in this field. Since 1918 the National 
Industrial Conference Board has made monthly estimates of the 
changes in the cost of living in industrial cities. 

During and immediately following the World War, many com- 
panies established systems of wage adjustments on the basis of 
changes in the cost of living. Some of these companies made more 
or less complete surveys periodically in order to determine the 
extent of changes in the cost of living. Since the crisis and de- 
pression of 1920-21, most of these cost of living wage systems 
were given up, partly because of the difficulty of persuading the 
workers that the cost of living had fallen and that therefore 
their wage rates should be correspondingly reduced, but principally 
because employers felt that *Svages should be deflated” and that 
wage rates could again be determined by “supply and demand” 
with little regard for cost of living. One of the most successful 
of these wage adjustment plans based on cost of living was estab- 
lished in 1925 for the employees of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
company and operated satisfactorily for several years. 

Methods of Compilation. — ^Both the intensive method and 
the extensive method have been employed to gather cost of living 
data, (i) By the intensive method a small number of families 
is selected and their incomes and expenditures are studied with 
great particularity over a few weeks or, at most, a month or two. 
(2) By the extensive method a large number of families are in- 
cluded, and an estimate of their expenditures for different items 
over a period of an entire year is secured so as to get the varia- 
tions in expenditures from season to season. 

The first method has the great advantage of greater intimacy 
of contact and therefore greater accuracy for each budget. Its 
great disadvantage is that it is unavoidably very limited in the 
number taken as a sample to represent the whole. It is likely to 
misrepresent the incomes and expenditures of the classes and occu- 
pations it purports to represent, not only because the number 
studied is small but also because the period covered by the study 
is so short. Families which are willing and able to report detailed 
information over a considerable period are hardly typical of 
workers or any other class. The advantages of the second method 
consist in the larger numbers included and the longer period of 
time covered by the budgets. The different classes and occupations 
in the community and country are, therefore, better represented, 
as also the variations in incomes and expenditures in winter as 
compared with spring, summer and autumn. The great disad- 
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vantage of this method is the impossibility of securing accurate 
records of expenditures over so long a period as one year. There 
is no apparent reason why errors in estimates of expenditures 
should counterbalance each other. Intensive studies and checks 
made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, show that 
these errors do cancel to a large extent, so that the results shown 
by the extensive budget studies made by that bureau may be 
taken wath confidence as truly representative of the incomes and 
expenditures of working-class families of the income groups 
specified in the different cities studied. 

Purposes. — ^The earlier cost of living studies, in America as 
elsewhere, were made primarily for the purpose of ascertaining the 
actual amounts expended by workers’ families for food, clothing, 
rent and other necessaries and comforts ; the degree of well-being 
enjoyed by the workers, and the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages of the principal bread-winner to pay for the things needed 
to maintain his family at the standard of comfort commonly ac- 
cepted by the workers in his craft or class. The “fair living wage” 
was the goal sought by all these investigations. In the United 
States the competition of various races caused a good deal of 
attention to be directed to the study of differences in racial stand- 
ards of consumption. These studies showed what was already 
known, that a living wage to a foreign-bom family was not a living 
wage to an American family and that the living standards of the 
earlier immigrant races were higher than those of the later arrivals. 

The cost of living studies made before the World War supplied 
some valuable information as to the conditions of life among the 
labouring classes. Above all, they blazed the trail and made pos- 
sible the more detailed and specific studies which have followed. 
The obvious criticism which applies to them all is that the infor- 
mation obtained was inadequate for the accurate determination 
of the degree of comfort and well-being enjoyed by the workers 
in the different income groups. Furthermore, these early studies 
supplied the quantities and descriptions of things consumed only 
in the case of foods. It was, therefore, impossible to calculate 
accurately changes in the cost of living. An average cost of living 
budget, expressed in dollars instead of physical units of quantity, 
is of little value for determining whether the lot of the workers 
has improved or sunk lower with changing prices, wage rates and 
incomes. In fact, very little use was made of these studies in wage 
disputes. 

During the period of rising prices from 1S97 onward, the de- 
mands of the workers for increased wages to offset increases in 
prices were frequently met by the statement that the workers’ 
difficulties in making both ends meet were due not so much to the 
“high cost of living” as to the “cost of high living.” This assertion 
that family expenditures were increasing because of the growing 
and extravagant demands of the workers and their families could 
not be answered by any cost of living data at that time existing. 
In the study made by the U.S, Bureau of Labor in 1900 and 1901, 
the food budget was itemized and the actual quantities purchased 
by each family were ascertained for nearly 80% of the total 
spent for food. From these facts a quantity food budget for the 
average workingman’s family was compiled. Beginning with 1904 
retail prices of food commodities have been published by the 
Bureau of Labor. These prices were weighed by the quantities 
of each article consumed by the average family as shown by the 
igor study. Thus a fairly accurate measure of the change in the 
cost of the food budget as it existed in 1901 was obtained. 

The other items of the family budget, however, were not given 
quantitatively, so that changes in the cost of living could only be 
estimated from changes in the cost of the food budget alone. In 
making such estimates, some assumed that the cost of all items 
in the family budget changed in the same degree and in the same 
direction as food prices; others assumed that only food prices 
changed and that all other items in the worker’s family budget 
remained stationary; still others assumed that food prices in- 
creased more rapidly than the prices of other articles of consump- 
tion, and compromised by assuming that all items other than food 
increased only half as much as food. 

The Quantity Budget*— <As a result of the price upheavals of 
. tteiWorld War, measurement of changes in the cost of living be- 


came of first importance. As a foundation from which to calculate 
these changes, it was necessary, of course, to make a new budget 
study which would give, accurately enough for statistical purposes, 
actual quantities of the different kinds of food, clothing, houses, 
fuel and lighting, furniture and house furnishings and miscellane- 
ous items consumed by workers’ families in the different income 
groups. Starting with this quantity budget representing con- 
sumption by the average worker’s family, it is possible to calcu- 
late the effect upon the cost of the total budget of changes in the 
prices of the various items which constitute this budget. 

The facts were gathered through personal visits by experienced 
agents. The schedules of inquiry listed the articles of family 
consumption in minutest detail. Quantities, costs and prices w^ere 
obtained for all articles, so far as possible. The costs of clothing, 
furniture and other durable articles were distributed over the 
entire lifetime of the articles and the annual costs computed. For 
example, a suit of clothes costing $30.00, estimated to last three 
years, would be entered as an annual charge of $io.oo. The food 
schedule contained approximately 150 separate articles of food. 
Annual rents or costs of occupancy of all varieties of dwellings 
were obtained. Probably not less than 40 different types of house 
or flat were scheduled. One hundred and forty-four types of arti- 
cles of wearing apparel were listed on the schedule of inquiry. Of 
course a much larger number of specific grades and qiialit ics were 
recorded by the agents in the survey. The quantities and costs 
of all kinds of fuel and lighting consumed were scheduled. Prob- 
ably not less than 20 specific varieties of coal, coke, wood, gas 
and electricity were *induded. Sixty-two classes of household 
furniture and furnishings were designated in the schedule. The 
cost of probably more than 150 different grades and qualities of 
these articles was obtained. Sixty-two different items were in- 
cluded in the miscellaneous schedule. The cost of many of these 
items can be expressed only as a lump sum of money. No quan- 
tity figure is obtainable. For example, school expenses, medicines 
and most other expenses for health, vacations, travel, church, 
charity and various kinds of contributions can he expressed only 
as specific sums of money or fractional parts of the total expendi- 
ture of a family. 

All told, the prices, quantities consumed, and annual costs were 
obtained for approximately 550 to 600 different grades or descrip- 
tions of articles and services consumed in 12,096 workers’ fam- 
ilies. 

Changes in the Cost of Living. — ^It is not necessary to make 
a new budget study in order to ascertain percentage changes in 
the cost of living. Once a representative average quantity budget 
is established, it is theoretically easy to compute changes in the 
cost of such a budget by collecting, for a given dale, the retail 
prices of all the articles making up the budget, weighting each 
price by the quantity of the article consumed and adding tliese 
products to get the cost of the total budget for the given date. 
Practically, there are many difficulties. First, the cost in time and 
money would be prohibitive if retail prices of every article in the 
budget were to be obtained. Hence, only the more important 
articles in each group are selected to represent family consump- 
tion for the whole group. For example, prices of 48 standard 
articles of food, weighted by expenditure for 126 different foods, 
are now taken to represent the food budget; about 70 different 
articles of clothing represent more than 140 types of clothing 
used. Instead of going to the expense of pricing some 600 sep- 
arate budget items, it has been found sufficient to gather prices 
for a much smaller number— perhaps 200 or a 10 items. The 
price of each of these representative articles is weighted by the 
quantities which the given article represents in the total average 
family budget. 

Second, it is not practical, because of expense, to include all 
of the 92 cities and towns covered by the budget survey of 19x8. 
Food prices arc obtained from 51 cities while prices of other 
budget items are obtained from only 32 cities. To obtain group 
aggregates,^ the average cost of each of the six groups, as found 
by the periodic retail price surveys, is multiplied by the percent- 
age which the given group bears to the cost of the complete 
budget of 1918-X9. These six group aggregates are totaled to ob- 
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tain the aggregate average cost of the entire budget as of the date 
of the retail price survey. These budget aggregates are converted 
into cost of living index numbers on the base 1913 = loo, by divid- 
ing each aggregate by the aggregate for 1913. 

Revised Methods of Computation.— Pending the comple- 
tion of a new countrywide cost-of-living-family-budget survey, the 
bureau in 1935 introduced certain changes in the method of com- 
puting cost of living indexes based on the obsolete data gathered 
iS years ago under war conditions. (See Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September 1935, pp. 819-837.) 

First, the food budget has been revised by securing retail 
prices for some additional foods, mostly fruits and vegetables. An 
improvement has also been made in the method of distributing 
the consumption weights of the entire 1917-19 food budget (con- 
sisting of 126 items) among the 48 foods priced in the monthly 
retail price survey. 

Second, the weights ascribed to the six major groups have 
been revised with the view of representing more accurately the 
percentage distribution of the cost of each group in the year 
1913, the base year for the cost of living indexes. 

The percentages for the several groups are computed from the 
aggregate costs of the articles in the groups. The old and the new 
weights are given in Table VI. 


Table VI. — Percentage DistrihUion of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners a}id Lower-Salaried Workers in the United States 



Percentage distribution 


• of cost of goods 


purchased in — 


1913* 

1917-192 

Food 

34-8 

38*2 

Clothing 

13*7 

i6*6 

Rent 

21*2 

T3*4 

Fuel and light 

S-6 

5*3 

House-furnisMng goods .... 

4‘0 

5 *^ 

Miscellaneous items 

20*7 

21'3 

All items . ... 

100*0 

100*0 


^Computed from expenditures showm by the investigation of 1917-19 and 

changes in costs between 1913 and the time of that investigation. 

**As previously used in weighting the cost-of-living indexes. 

Compiled from Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1935, p. 826. 

Third, a new and commendable system of weighting costs for 
different geographical areas according to the population of each 
area was introduced. Aggregate costs for each group are com- 
puted for the principal cities and these group costs are multiplied 
by figures representing the population, not of the particular city, 
but of the adjacent area in which prices are assumed to move 
similarly. The base period of reference has been changed from 
1913 to the period 1923-25. 

Table VII. gives the old indexes and the revised indexes on the 
base 1913 = 100. 

It will be seen that the variations between the two series are 
slight. Without question the new methods of compilation are 
more accurate, but it may well be doubted if the revised indexes 
measure changes in living costs any more accurately than the 
old indexes. It is certain that workers’ budgets of 1917-19 differ 
markedly from workers’ budgets of 1935* Inaccuracies in the 
basic data are much more important than inaccuracies in methods 
of computation. It is quite possible that applying more scientific 
methods to these unrepresentative budget figures may make the 
indexes less accurate rather than more accurate. 

Very soon after wage adjustments began to be made on the 
basis of changes in the cost of living, calculated as above outlined, 
the workers began to demand higher standards of living. In order 
to ascertain whether the workers’ demands were just and reason- 
able it became necessary to set up a more precise standard of 
measurement of changes in the cost of living. A budget made by 
averaging the total incomes of all workers’ families, the sources 
from which the incomes are derived, the amounts emended for 
different items, and the surpluses saved or the deficits incurred, 
tells us little or nothing as to the adequacy of the income received 
by any worker’s family. 


Table VII. — Old and Revised Index Numbers Showing Changes in Cost of 
Living of Wage Earmrs and Lower-Salaried Workers in Larger Cities of the 
United States, iQrj to M arch igsy 


Date 

Average, 1913 

Index 

Numbers 

Date 

Index 

Numbers 

lOO-O 

Revised 

Old 

100.0 

Revised 

Old 

Dec., 1914 

102*7 

103*0 

Dec., 1924 

174-3 

172-5 

Dec., 1915 

104*7 

105*1 

June, 1925 

176-7 

173-S 

Dec., 1916 

ii6*6 

iiS -3 

Dec., 1925 

i8i-3 

177*9 

Dec., 1917 

138-3 

142*4 

June, 1926 

178-7 

174-8 

Dec., 1918 

i66*9 

174*4 

Dec., 1926 

178-3 

175-6 

June, 1919 

171*1 

177*3 

June, 1927 

177*7 

173*4 

Dec., igig 

191*4 

199*3 

Dec., 1927 

175*1 

172*0 

June, 1920 

211*3 

216*5 

June, 1928 

172-9 

170*0 

Dec., 1920 

195-6 

200*4 

Dec., 1928 

173-3 

171*3 

May, 1921 

179*1 

180*4 

June, 1929 

172*8 

170*2 

Sept., 1921 

177*2 

177*3 

Dec., 1929 

173-7 

171*4 

Dec., 1921 

174-8 

174*3 

June, 1930 

170*3 

i66*6 

March, 1922 

i68-8 

i66*9 

Dec., 1930 

163*6 

160*7 

June, 1922 

169*0 

166*4 

June, 1931 

153*9 

150*3 

Sept., 1922 

168*0 

166*3 

Dec., 1931 

148*4 

145-8 

Dec., 1922 

170*3 

169-5 

June, 1932 

138*9 

13S-7 

March, 1923 ' 

170*0 

168- 8 

Dec., 1932 

133*5 

132-1 

June, 1923 1 

171*8 

169-7 

June, 1933 

129*8 

128-3 

Sept, 1923 

i74*S 

172-1 

Dec., 1933 

134*6 

135-0 

Dec., 1923 

174*7 

173*2 

June, 1934 

136*5 

136-4 

March, 1924 

172*5 

170*4 

Nov., 1934 

137*8 

138-9 

June, 1924 
Sept, 1924 

172*3 

172*9 

169*1 

170-6 

March, 1935 

140*4 



Compiled from Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1935 and Feb. 1935 


In order to determine whether workers’ incomes are sufficient 
to buy the right kinds, quantities, and qualities of food, housing, 
clothing, fuel, etc., it is necessary to establish a standard quantity 
budget which will be adequate to maintain the average family in 
health and efficiency. 

Accordingly, in 1919 and 1920, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in co-operation with experts from the Department of Agriculture, 
worked out standard minimum quantity budgets sufficient to 
maintain a single man, a single woman and the average worker’s 
family in health and efficiency. 

The standard minimum quantity family budget so compiled did 
not differ very much from the actual average budget purchased 
by families in the $i,8oo~$2,ioo income group in the year 1918. 
These minimum quantity budgets were published in the Monthly 
Labor Review of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dec. 1919, 
Jan. 1920 and June 1920. 

The value of a standard minimum quantity budget is apparent. 
The actual consumption of workingmen’s families may be quite 
inadequate or ill-adapted to support them in health and efficiency. 
It may be that they expend more than they should for certain 
items of food, clothing or amusements. It is much more likely 
that they are unable to expend enough on the right kinds and 
qualities of food, clothing, medical care, education and insurance. 

With such a minimum standard quantity budget as a guide, 
any unreasonable demand by workers for a wage increase or by 
employers for a wage cut would be made at once apparent. How- 
ever, neither employers nor workers accepted the standard quan- 
tity budget as a base from which to measure changes in the cost 
of living. 

Instead, they agreed to the theoretically less precise method of 
measuring changes in the cost of the average family budget and 
obtaining the new wage rate by multiplying the old rate by the 
cost of living index number so calculated. 

This method was used during the war and was employed in 
many establishments for several years thereafter. Defective as it 
is, industrial peace was furthered thereby and more reasonable 
wage rates were maintained. 

Wage Adjustments. — ^As indicated above, the cost of living 
studies made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics have been 
extensively used in the adjustment of wage disputes. The study 
of 1917 was begun for the express purpose of furnishing the Labor 
! Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation with the 
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facts necessary for settling the ship-building workers' demands I 
for increased wages. Later, the scope of the study w’as greatly 
extended at the request of the War Labor Board. Nearly ever^^ 
award made by Federal wage boards from 1918 to the present was 
based upon the cost of living indexes compiled by the U S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. State arbitration commissions and minimum 
wage commissions, as a matter of course, take account of changes 
in the cost of living in making their decisions. Miss Elma B. Carr 
(“The Use of Cosl-of -Living Figures in Wage Adjustments,” U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. No. jdg, p. 432, W^ashington, 
D.C., 1925) estimates that cost-of-living figures had been used to 
adjust wages in industries employing directly 5-} million workers, 
and that the number of workers indirectly affected was even 
greater. As a means of maintaining peace in industry, cost of 
living studies have amply justified themselves. 

Changes in Consumption. — The study made by the Bureau 
of Labor in 1901-02 gave the quantities consumed for more than 
80% of the food budget; consequently, the kinds and quantities 
of food consumed in 1901 can be compared quite accurately with 
1918. In 1901 the food budget absorbed 43% of the total expendi- 
tures, while in 1918 only 38% was spent for food. It should not 
be too hastily assumed that the decrease in the proportion spent 
for food indicates a higher degree of well-being. If all of the 
groups of items making up the family budget increased in price 
uniformly, it would be fair to assume that a decrease in the 
percentage of expenditure for food would connote increased 
expenditures for things other than prime necessities and, therefore, 
a higher degree of well-being. But, during this period, clothing 
increased in price more than twice as much as food, so that the 
food expenditures had to be curtailed to eke out the clothing which 
otherwise would have become inadequate. Furniture and house 
furnishings also rose in price about twice as much as food, and 
competed hard for the family dollars. The quantities of meats, 
poultry, eggs and fish consumed in 191S were less than in 1901, 
while the quantities of milk, fruit, and vegetables increased from 
1901 to 1918. The amount of sugar eaten also decreased. The 
1918 food budget appears to be better balanced and more healthful 
than the 1901 budget. The changes in food consumption were 
probably due to price changes and the economy programme of 
the Food Administration during the war, rather than to any 
permanent improvement in eating habits. A study in 1936 would 
doubtless show much greater changes in food consumption than 
occurred between 1901 and 1918. Changes in clothing, housing 
and miscellaneous consumption are still more marked. The aver- 
age family budgets of 1918, being \var-time budgets, became ob- 
solete after the industrial crisis of 1920 and the cataclysmic fall 
of prices, and incomes, 

A new cost of living study is needed, and present-day, peace- 
time budgets should be ascertained for the more accurate meas- 
urement of post-war changes in costs of living based on the 
changed standards of consumption and present prices, (R. Me.) 

COST OF PRODUCTION. In economics, the cost of pro- 
duction is the sum-total of the labour expended and wealth con- 
sumed in producing a commodity. The amount of money which 
has to be paid to call out these efforts and sacrifices is termed the 
expenses of production. The sum so paid, expressed per unit of 
output, is termed the supply price of the commodity ; that is, the 
price which has to be paid to induce production. The term ‘^ex- 
penses of production” thus, covers the whole of the producer’s 
outlays and includes the producer’s remuneration. Unless the pro- 
ducer’s expenses, thus defined, amount to a supply price per unit 
of output not higher than the effective demand price, the produc- 
tion becomes ineffective ; it must cease or be carried on at a loss. 

^ COSTON LIGHT, a pyrotechnic light designed for night 
signalling between vessels at sea and between sea and shore. The 
signal is made in the form of a cartridge containing slow-burning 
chemicals which produce an intense light, in various colour com- 
binations. The cartridge is mounted on a cylindrical wooden base 
adapted to be inserted in a holder equipped with a brass ferrule 
to receive it, and a plunger for igniting the signal by means of a 
percussion cap, in much the same manner as a shell is exploded 
by the trigger of a gun. In clear weather these signals can be seen 


for a distance as great as i5nci- have exceptional penetra- 
tion in mist or fog. The signals are so constructed that they 
will show successively various colours — blue, green, red, yellow 
and white — and various combinations of these are extensively 
used by steamship lines as distinguishing night signals. This signal 
was adopted by the U.S. Life-Saving Service (now Coast Guard) 
in 1873, for use by the beach patrol at night and in thick weather 
to give notice upon discovery of a wreck or vessel in distress that 
they are seen and help is at hand, and to warn vessels running 
dangerously near the shore. 

COSTS: SCO Practice and Procedure. 

COSTUME: see Dress. 

COSTUME DESIGN, THEATRICAL. The early his- 
tory of theatrical costume can no more be separated from that 
of religious and ceremonial costume than 
the early history of drama as a whole can 
be-separated from the history of religion, 
which merges by slow degrees into drama. 
The first steps away from religion proper 
are usually taken in the direction of com- 
edy, many gods becoming the clowns of 
future generations. The Etruscan devil 
dancer may easily be the descendant of a 
powerful god to whom bloody offerings 
once were made ; yet the lineal descendant 
of this god played a clown’s part as re- 
cently as 50 years ago in a Hungarian mys- 
tery play. 

Where religion and drama interweave, it 
is difficult to determine to what extent the 
costumes of the priests and members of 
secret societies may be considered theat- 
rical. How far the Egyptian gods por- 
trayed in bronze and stone represent 
priests dressed in the usual costume of the 
early dramatized gods remains largely a 
matter of conjecture. However, it seems logical that masked 
priests played a part in certain Egyptian mysteries. In the last 
few years numerous collections have been brought together of 
masks and costumes representing gods and demi-gods from differ- 
ent mystery plays of almost all nations, including European coun- 
tries. The frequent occurrence of these masks over the civilized 
world suggests that they were also used by the Egyptians. 

At the beginning of drama in each country one finds masked re- 
ligious figures, gods or heroes. Long before the Javanese wajang 
wong there was the masked pantomime topeng dance. Long be- 
fore the No performances in Japan existed, performances were 
given, within the temple, of the masked kagura dances. In China, 
in Mexico, in Greece and Central Europe, everywhere in fact, one 
comes across traces of the old religious costume in the drama of a 
more secular nature of much later date, so much so that it seems 
safe to regard the purely religious costume as the prototype of the 
more fantastic costumes in the secular and commercial theatre. 
Thus the temple dance in Japan through the No dramatic festival 
and the temple dance entertainment finally influenced the hahuki 
or popular theatre. Thus the religious images of the mediaeval 
church influenced the costuming of the municipal plays in the 
Low Countries during the 15th and early iCth centuries. 

Oriental. — ^The Japanese No costumes and masks are largely 
preserved as temple treasures. They are among the most beautiful 
stage costumes ever made. As the N 5 actor is held in popular 
esteem among the Japanese, whereas the actors in the popular 
theatre are regarded almost as outcasts, so the maker of the No 
masks is a highly esteemed artist who proudly signs his name to 
his work. Although the No dates from the T4th or early 15th cen- 
tury, the masks that one sees usually are of a much later date. 
Besides the carved wooden lacquered masks the costumes consist 
of gorgeous brocades which are specially woven with large mediae- 
val patterns, of beautifully wrought accessories, jewellery and fans. 
The combination of all these temple treasures, if worn by a fully 
apparelled Nd actor when he approaches with cadenced motions 
on the highly polished floor of the Nd stage, makes a spectacle 
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Plate I 



FROM JOSEPH GREGOR AND BENE FULOP'-MILLEB, “DAS RUSSJSCHE THEATER" (AMALTHEA-VERUAG) 


A RUSSIAN THEATRE COSTUME DESIGN FOR “JENGHIZ KHAN'' 

This design, distinctly Russian In style, was conceived by A. Stschckotikina, a modernist who carries on the work 
of stag© symbolism established by Bakst. It achieves a fantastic effect expressive of Jcnghiz Khan, the “perfect 
warrior,*’ who terrorized the Eastern World in the 12th century by his conquest of China and bordering nations. 
The colours are used symbolically. Gold Indicates wealth; red, passion; and vellow. Chine^ft imnpriaiicrY, 
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BY COURTESY OF C«» «) 6E0B6E HARRAP ft CO., (A) THE BRITISH MUSEUM, (3, 5, IZ) FROM “MASKS AHD DEMONS" 

Ancient and modern theatrical costume design 


I. 17th century pantaloon; Italian comedy. 2. Sebek, the Egyptian crocodile god. 3. Mud head of the Zuni Indians, 4, A comic actor, 4th century B.O. 5. 
Mayan priest, from a Yucatan wall carving. 6. Ivory statuette of a Roman tragic actor. 7, Mr. Anderson as “Macbeth.’' S. Guatsetlo and Meslolino, after an 
engraving by Cailot, 17th century. 9. A tragic actor with onkos and cothurnus. 10. A woman actor from a Russian mosaic. 11. The daemon Tuculcha on the 
Tombe deii 'Oreo at Corneto; Etruscan. 12. North American Indian masked actor in a secret society initiation drama 
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never to be forgotten. The costume here, as in ancient Greece, 
China and Java, indicates through traditional accessories not only 
the rank or position of the actor but even the sex of the character 
he is to represent, as only men are permitted to take part in the 
performances. 

The costumes worn in China are usually of embroidered silks 
and in a religious or semi-religious play they are even to-day of 
antique cut, with false jewellery and metal-work to make them 
look rich at a distance. In some 
of the congratulatory plays in 
China, where masks are worn, the 
number of masks is prescribed 
by tradition. There are four 
guardians, 28 patriarchs, 28 
lunar gods, eight female fairies of 
such poetic names as Cinnamon 
Blossom, Pear Blossom, Lotus 
Flower, Spring Breeze, etc. In 
the commercial theatre the masks 
have been done away with, 
traditional make-up taking their 
place. The costumes also have 
been changed somewhat, the best 
known characters to Western 
e^^es being the generals who are 
indicated by numbers of small 
flags which are arranged in a 
kind of halo on their backs. The 
prescribed make-up closely re- 
sembles the painted scroll work 
one sees on the masks, which are 
used to indicate ancestral heroes. 

In Tibet the lamas produce 
mystery plays at certain festi- 
vals which include among the 
most characteristic figures a kind 

of buffoon, looking for all the ^ 

world like a half decayed corpse. 

The type of masks and costumes 
used in the Tibetan mystery plays closely resembles that of 
the Chinese. In Siam and Cambodia the masks worn by the 
ballet have a religious meaning. The costumes themselves are 
provided with the most elaborate jewellery. In Java a strange in- 
fluence has been exerted on the costumes in the wajaitg wong 
drama by the prototype of this form of entertainment, viz., the 
cut leather shadow marionette perform- 
ance. It was only in the iSth century that 
the plays belonging to this type of shadow 
theatre started to be enacted by men. The 
plays are all borrowed from Hindu sources, 
the heroes being represented with a curious 
kind of wings of pierced and gilded leather 
similar to the minutely cut golden filigree 
work of the leather shadow marionettes. 

Animals play an important part in the per- 
formances given by the native princes on 
festive occasions. The animal costumes 
are made of painted cloth on a bamboo 
frame- work. In the original topeng dances, 
which antedate the other performances by 
centuries, old court costumes are worn but 
all actors are masked to indicate the char- 
acter and rank. It is only very recently 

that women have acted in the Javanese Hermione^s costume in 
drama and then only in the commercial ®**amville barker’s 
theatre, often in groups without men, "winter’s tale,” de- 
which custom has also been introduced in ^*®”’^** rothenstein 
China. The ballet dresses worn by the corps de ballet at the 
native courts do not differ from the regulation court dress, except 
for the addition of a very long brilliantly coloured scarf which is 
; not, usually worn by other women. The ballets given by these 
.. troupes are always private and the costumes are therefore de- 


A.D. 618-900, WITH A HEADDRESS 
OF ANCIENT GREEK CHARACTER 



signed to appear well at close range, just as the modern ball-room 
performers usually wear the conventional dress, or the geishas 
of Japan wear fantastic costumes with no particular stage 
value. 

Classical.— The ancient Greeks instead of using make-up 
availed themselves of masks to indicate the character of the 
actor like the Chinese and Japanese. Besides the mask there were 
various attributes by which one could recognize the character’s 
position in the drama. As in the traditional make-up of the 




Actors of a satyric drama, “dionysus and ariadne,” in Naples 


Chinese, colour played a large part in this symbolism. A typical 
part of the Greek actor’s costume was a kind of stilt or wooden 
clog called the cothurnus, with which the actor’s height was in- 
creased by several inches, and the introduction of which was 
credited to Aeschylus. To increase his height further, a conical 
wig was arranged on iop of the mask, this addition being called the 
onhos. In comedy the cothurnus was replaced by a different kind 
of shoe. 

Everything about the costumes was traditional. If the play was 
a tragedy the actor wore an underdress or chiton, over that a 
draped gown, also a gold embroidered overdress. In addition to 
the dress proper, there were various hand properties, crowns, etc., 
which made it possible to distinguish the characters one from an- 
other. Dionysus is reported to have worn a yellow overdress, a 
shoulder strap with flowers and a thyrsus. Other gods had their 
own attributes. If a character were supposed to be unfortunate he 
used dingy clothes, grey or faded blue, black or murky yellow. 
Queens were supposed to wear white and purple, other ladies 
saffron or frog green, these costumes being lavishly cmbroirlercd 
with gold. Satyrs wore goat skins, real or imitation panther skins, 
phallic attributes and red overdresses. The sileni wore, besides 
their tails, a curious underdress. In comedies the actors wore the 
chlamys over a plain white underdress, together with travelling 
hats and hair bands, and had properties such a.s bows, spears, 
knives, staffs, etc., to complete the costume. The number of 
masks were regulated by the 
Greeks also, apparently in a much 
more arbitrary way than among 
the Chinese. According to Pollux 
there were six old men, eight 
young men, three attendants and 
1 1 women, making 28 in all In 
the New Comedy there seem to 
have been nine old men, ii young 
men, seven slaves, three old 
women, 14 young women. The 
costumes also were very conven- 
tional The richness of the cos- 
tumes, especially of the chorus, 
depended much on the wealth 
and good will of the choragus, 
who financed the performance 
sometimes as a civic duty which 
was laid upon rich citizens, but 
much more often for the glory 
which a successful production brought to the backer. 

Although most of the performances were given by groups of 
actors living near the large theatre, travelling was done even into 
the distant colonics. As an offshoot of the orthodox theatre in 
Greece a kind of theatre called the phlyakes seems to have been 
established in southern Italy ia the 3rd century b.c. Judging from 






BY COURTESY OF (1) THE WALLACE COLLECT ION , (2) A. C. BKUCKMANN, (3) MRS R. A. WORKMAN, AND THE REID AND LEFCVRE GALLERY, (4) WEBELO BIBLIOTH ECK , AMSTERDAM, (5) 
MUS£e CARNAVALET, PARIS, (6) THE HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, (7) THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


1. “La Camargo,” Lanoret, ISth century. This type of dress was for a 

long time the model for the conventional ballet costume 

2. A scene from the “Peasants’ Opera” of Klorls and Roosje, portrayed by 

Cornelius Troost In the early 18th century. The opera is even now 
revived yearly in Holland. The costumes of these farcical operas 
seem to have followed closely the fashions of the period 

3. “L’Etoile,” by Degas. In 1868 Degas exhibited his first study of a 

dancer. He became widely known for his painting of ballet dancers, 
and his pictures form an accurate record of the ballet style of the 
late 19th century 


4. A scene in P. Langendijk’s “Mathematicians,'* by C. Troost, a designer 

for the Amsterdam theatre In the early 18lh century. As in ail 
popular comedy, the costuming closely resembles every-day dress 

5. The Commedia dell 'Arte in France from a contemporary painting 

6. The actor Talma in the type of costume which the painter David 

designed for him in the beginning of the 19th century 

7. Lady Hamilton as “Sensibility,” from the drawing by Romney (1789). 

Lady Hamilton was one of the leaders in the classical movement 
which changed theatrical costumes from the ample gowns of ISth 
century court dress to soft draperies 





Plate III 



PHOTOGRAPHS, V12ZAV0NA COPR. H. BONNAIRE 


MODERN THEATRICAL COSTUME DESIGNS BY ERTE 

1. Curlain for the African ballet. A design in motion is achieved by the 2. Pallas Athene. Costume for a pagan ballet 

negresses* black and v>/hite plumed head-dresses, reaching to the frieze 3. Aphrodite* Apparition of beauty and love as conceived by Erte 
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1. A 16th century harlequin. 2. A 17th century harlequin. 3. “The Young Jewess, “ fay Rembrandt. 4. A 17th century pierrot (Joseph Gereton). 5. A Greek 
oomus costume of the 5th century BX. 6. A comedy on the Roman stage; in a Naples museum. 7. Animal impersonation, from a dress of a statue of Demeter; 
Athens museum. 8. A masked actor of Greece as a follower of Odysseus. 9. Comic actors of the 3rd century B.C. 10. Formal costume of the X8ih oentury. 11. 
Pierrot and Columbine in the 18th century. 12. The devil In a 19lh century Hungarian mystery play- 13. BurtaJ clay figures, from Kusha, of a Tibetan 
monk-aotor In mask and costume representing a heavenly king In a mystery play. 14. Costume design by L. Bakst for a dancer In “Soheherazade,^ one of the 
Russian ballets showing strong Oriental Influences. 15. Hans Burgkmair’s fantastic entrance design for a 16th century play. 16. A fantastto entrance procession 
fn the Bologna tournament theafrei 1628, for one of the elaborate theatrical entertainments so popular among Italian princes and burghers of Flanders during 
that period 
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the evidence on vases, we know that the costumes were caricatures 
of the gods of Greece and indicate that the plays were of a comic, 
popular nature. It is in this type of stage that some people see 
the ancestor of the commedia deWarte, tracing the costumes of 
harlequin and other characters to the costumes worn by some of 
the actors in these comedies. 

Roman tragedy costumes followed the Greek precedent. They 
were usually rich like the Greek costume but were slightly changed 
to conform to local Roman dress. The tendency of the Roman 
theatre was toward a greater and greater elaboration and realism. 
Horace mentions plays in which regiments of cavalry and even 
elephants took part. Probably these elaborate performances were 
emulated by the princes of Italy in the Renaissance period when 
the court masques became the vogue. Realism on the Roman 
stage certainly ran riot when the Emperor Domitian staged a 
real crucifixion at the end of one of the productions which he 
offered to the people of Rome, using a prisoner as a substitute 
for the actor who played the part of the victim. Great luxury was 
displayed also in the Roman pantomimes. The character of the 
costumes worn in the pantomimes was objected to by reformers, 
on the ground of their being made of very transparent materials. 
The objections, however, seem to have been just as much to the 
nature of the performance itself as to the costume. The mimic 
scenes in their costuming were probably very like the phlyakes 
scenes. The costumes used in the mimes were gradually made to 
resemble more and more the ordinary Roman dress. The actor 
also abandoned the mask as the object of the plays became 
realistic. In the Atellan farces masks seem to have been used, 
however. 

Mediaeval. — ^There is a certain connection between the drama 
of ancient Rome and the drama of the middle ages in northern 
Europe, but to what degree the costumes which the clergy used 
for the performances of the early plays in the churches and within 
the church precincts were influenced by the costume of the ancient 
theatre it is difficult to determine. There may have been some 
type of aboriginal costume which was adapted into the devil 
costume of the mystery play. In the few documents which are 
known the devils wear masks and fantastic costumes. Some of 
the actors wear a costume almost identical with the costume of 
the period, while the sacred personages are attired in the type of 
costume one sees in contemporary ecclesiastical paintings and 
sculpture. The works of art of 
the 15 th century, as Van Eyck’s 
‘‘Adoration of the Lamb,” appear 
to be adaptations of scenes 
from the drama of that time. 

The elaborate costumes of God 
the Father, the angels and other 
persons would portray those of 
the actors of the day. Even if 
this should not be entirely true it 
is safe to say that the costumes 
used in the ecclesiastical drama 
must have been very like the 
ones shown in these paintings, as 
the people who painted them 
were engaged by the clergy to 
help in staging the plays. 

Certain pictures which have 
come from Italy show types of 
angel costumes with unmistak- 
able stage tricks in their con- 
struction, the halo on some of them being fastened to a head- 
dress, for instance. As the drama was gradually separated from the 
church and the larger part of the action was devoted to the shep- 
herds and burghers rather than to the divine personages, the bulk 
of the costumes more and more resembled the local everyday dress. 
The later the period the better documented the drama becomes, 
and in the i6th century we find a number of engravings and other 
material which illustrate the theatrical costumes worn at that time. 

Renaissance. — ^The Italian Renaissance naturally brought 
about a radical change in stage costume. To the mediaeval tourna- 



AN I8TH CENTURY OPERA COSTUME, 

DESIGNED BY F. BOUCHER 

16th century Influences are visible 


ments were usually added some dramatic interludes which grad- 
ually were given greater and greater importance. During the isth 
and early i6th centuries this type of entertainment became more 
and more developed into a display of wealth in costumes and 
scenery which was only equalled by the Romans in their most 
spendthrift days. These court masques made much use of sym- 
bolic costumes and semi-classical draperies, suitable for the dress- 



VlTALE MASCARDI, PARTICIPANT IN 
THE QUADRILLE AT CARDINAL BAR- 


ing of gods and goddesses of an- 
cient times, dryads, nymphs and 
satyrs. The drama at that time 
began to be divided into the 
tragic, comic and satyric, and 
with the classical influence be- 
coming so strong, the older 
Gothic costumes disappeared 
even from the stages in the 
northern countries, P'rance, the 
Netherlands and England. But 
the classical costumes which be- 
came the vogue should not be 
confused with the antique Greek 
and Roman theatrical costumes; 
they should be thought of as re- 
sembling the classical figures 
seen in the paintings of Man- 
tegna, Botticelli and other paint- 
ers of the quattro-cento. 

Serlio, one of the most quoted 
sources of information on the 
drama of the Italian Renaissance, 


BERiNTs FEAST, ROME, 1634 in his secoiid hook of architec- 


ture published in the middle of the i6th century, while speaking 
of the satyric scene, addresses the stage designers of the period 
as follows : “I would tell you of the superb costumes of certain 
shepherds made of rich cloth of gold and of silk, lined with the 
finest of wild animal furs. I would also tell of certain tlshc^rmen 


whose dresses were not less rich than the others, whose nets were 


of fine golden thread, and of all 
their other implements, all of 
them gilded. I would tell of some 
shepherdesses and nymphs, whose 
robes were made regardless of 
cost. But I leave it to the intelli- 
gence of the judicious architects 
to do such things when they shall 
find the patrons who are agree- 
able to their wishes and who give 
them full power with generous 
hands, to execute all which they 
desire.” 

Court Performances. — As 
the financial control of the drama 
passed from ecclesiastical hands 
into those of the princes, it 
was used more and more as an 
aggrandizement of the courts. 
The costuming and mounting of 
the plays became more and more 
elaborate, one monarch trying to 
outdo the other in the splendour 
of the entertainments offered. 



An ISTH CENTURY PIERROT COS- 
TUME, DESIGNED BY ANTOINE 


Marriages, coronations, the birth watteau 
of heirs to the throne, even funerals were made an excuse fot 
great display of costumes and pageantry. The cities were re- 
quired to give great feasts when the monarchs of the realm visited 
them. On the temporary stages erected for such occasions, 
tableaux vivants were posed in costumes rich in symbolic devices 
and emblems. Practically all the well-known painters, such as 
Albrecht Diirer, Velazquez, Rubens, Van Dyck, designed costumes 
and paraphernalia for entertainments of this kind during the i6th 
and early 17th centuries. In these tableaux the clothing of some 
of the characters was reduced to almost nothing, a fact which 
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BY COURTESY OF <4) ATELIER W1LL1N6ER 


MODERN COSTUMES OF RUBBER CLOTH 

Designs by Ernest de Weerth for costumes in Reinhardt’s produc> 4. Kloepfer in “The Great World Theatre.** 5- Edmund. 6. 

tion of “King Lear” in Vienna. They were carried out in hand- Cornwall. 7. A knight; six of these stood in a row on pedestals 

painted rubber sheeting. 1. The actor Kloepfer as the King. 2. in the background of the first scene, thereby forming part of the 

A servant. 3. A soldier. The armour was also made of rubber. scenery. 8. Regan 



PHOTOGRAPHS, (1) TRUOE PLEISCHMAHH, <2J ELLINGER 


MODERN COSTUME EFFECTS 

1. Helene Thimia as Cordelia in Reinhardt’s production of “King Lear” 3. Designs by Ernest deWeerlh for the Reinhardt production of “Mld- 

in Vienna. Note the sculpturesque folds of the rubber sheeting summer Night’s Dream” in Vienna in 1925. Trees and bushes 

2. Lady Diana Manners as the Madonna in *‘The Miracle.” This costume represented by dancers 

was of crSpe de chine 4 . Reiner as Oberon in the same production 
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caused as much alarm among the reformers of those days as it 
had done during Roman times. Whether it is due to the number 
of engravings which have been preserved or not, Antwerp seems 
to have been one of the cities where the most elaborate of these 
entrance festivities were given, among them those of Philip II. in 

1549, 01 the Archduke Ernest in 1594, and of Albert and Isabella 
in 1602. 

The Flemish rhetoric drama was costumed in a Dutch version 
of the Itahan classical period, and so were the court entertain- 
ments m England, Inigo Jones, who together with Ben Jonson 
produced several masques, studied in Italy, and followed the 
Italian fashion rather closely. A few drawings of his are preserved 
at Oxford, among them some of the very few drawings of cos- 
tumes of characters in Shakespeare’s plays. In some of the 
productions in the London theatres of the early 17th century the 
costumes were probably imitations on a more modest scale of 
those worn in the court productions. In others the costumes, 
judging by some woodcuts which have come down to us, were like 
the everyday dress. Ben Jonson thus describes the costumes in 
the masque of queens: “The habits had in them the excellency 
of all devices^ and riches and were worthily varied by his inven- 
tion,’’ i,e,, Inigo Jones’s invention. 

There was a regular stock of legendary characters which were 
costumed so that they would be easily recognized by the public: 
virtues and vices ; curiosity covered with eyes ; error with serpents 
and snakes; credulity with ears, There was the earth with oak 
leaves, plants and flowers. There was water with dolphins and 
fishes, and the air with eagles and other birds. There was fire 
with fiery salamanders between the flames, and there were signs 
of the zodiac, the winds, nymphs, dryads and witches, all in their 
proper symbolic costumes. These masques and other court enter- 
tainments later on developed into the court opera. Of the cos- 
tumes of the intervening period we get probably a good idea from 
the floral costume in the painting by Rembrandt, which is similar 
to the costumes in several other paintings by men of the period. 

Opera and Comedy. — ^From Italy also come the costumes of 
the commedia deirarte, ' of harlequin, pantalone, pierrot and 
columbine and ail the other characters so dear to everyone who 
loves the theatre. This type of theatre is supposed to be the 



lineal descendant of the Roman classical drama. Its costuming 
seems to be almost entirely of the Italian i6th century except that 
of harlequin which might be traced quite easily to Roman proto- 
types. The exaggerations of certain parts of the body are also a 
classical trick. Later these costumes became definitely established 
and changes in them were made only rarely. Perhaps this was 
due to the method of production used in the commedia delVarte, 
which only makes use of a certain number of characters, who 
reappear in all the different scenarios. In the course of the years 
new characters appeared, but on the whole the Italian comedy 
changed no more than harlequin’s costume. 

Poorly as the Shakespearian period is represented by docu- 
mentary material, the opera is elaborately recorded. As a court 
entertainment, it received all the attention usually given to the 
exploits of the princes of the i6th and X7th centuries, to their 
ballets, their carousals, their tournaments and other dramatic 


enterprises. With the growing preponderance of France in 
European politics one may trace the growing aesthetic influence 
of France. As at first Italy influenced France in the drama as 
well as the other arts, so France now began to influence Italy. 
When designers such as Berain and Le Pautre originated a new 
set of costumes for a court entertainment, echoes could be heard 
ail over Europe. As the masque was supplanted by the opera the 
costume gradually changed, the lines becoming more and more 
like the exaggerated court dress of the period. 

Entirely different was the costuming of the comedy stage 
which usually was of a realistic nature with a sprinkling of 
commedia delVarte motives. The comedy often employed music, 
and sometimes comedies were made as skits on the operatic stage, 
called by such names as Peasant’s Opera, the famous Dutch 
Kloris ayid Roosje, or Beggafs Opera, Gay’s famous English enter- 
tainment, both of the early iSth -century. The costuming of 
these farcical operas, in fact of all comedy of that time, seems 
to follow rather closely the fashions of the period. Of course, 
fantastic plays called for a different kind of costumes and pre- 
sumably followed the court performers in the same way as the 
popular Japanese theatre in certain plays follows the No theatre 
precedents, using more showy material and designs but adhering 
closely to the original type. 

Modern Design. — ^Towards the end of the i8th century the 
classical movement began in the theatre and within a few years 
the stage costume changed from the ample gowns of the i8th 
century court dresses to draperies of soft woollens and clinging 
gauzes. The Viganos, in their ballets, adapted subjects like Diana 
and Endymion, and used for the portrayal of these characters 
dresses of the lightest and most transparent materials. Some years 
earlier Lady Hamilton had given performances in classical drap- 
eries only. With the advent of the romantic movement, the 
costumes which became the fashion were stage adaptations of 
period costumes. After the romantic Gothic revival one period 
after another seems to have come to the fore. The Gothic cos- 
tumes of 1S40, however, are entirely different from the Gothic 
costumes of the ’80s. In each period only those parts of the 
original dresses were adapted which were not too incompatible 
with contemporary taste in form and colour. The modern dress 
designer for the stage has gone so far as to imitate the technique 
of pottery, sculpture, engraving and painting. Several modern 
designers also use old fashions as a source of motives, using them 
perhaps with a little more freedom than 
the original designers. 

From the time when Henry Irving em- 
ployed artists of fame to design the cos- 
tumes and scenery for some of his pro- 
ductions there has been a strong competi- 
tion among managers, one trying to outdo 
the other in the artistic excellence of the 
costuming of the plays which he produces. 
Of course, the results vary enormously. 
The famous Meiniger troupe prided them- 
selves on the historical accuracy of their 
costumes. Men of . the type of Alma- 
Tadema combine historical accuracy with 
a definite attempt to secure artistic har- 
mony. Others, like the Russian Bakst, 
sacrifice historical accuracy to the artistic 
conception, being chiefly concerned with 
the composition in colour, form and line. 
Attempts have been made to reduce the 
The costume of mlle. actor to a two dimensional figure by means 
MARS AS DoriA SOL iH of lighting, and even to annihilate him, as 
VICTOR far as his value in the composition is con- 
cerned, and use him as an intelligent ma- 
chine, animating the abstract composition of colour and form 
which he carries by way of dress. It is curious to notice how 
one of the best known of the modern painters, Paeblo Picasso, 
resorts to the same methods which were used by the i6th and 
17th century designers in their emblematic costumes. The only 
difference lies in the artistic approach to the emblems combined 
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The costume of wagner as ort- 

RUD IN “LOHENGRIN.” IN 1859 


to form the costume. 

Technically, there are a few points in the construction of 
theatrical costumes which make them entirely different from or- 
dinary everyday dress. First, the artistic meaning of the costume 
is usually exploited at the expense of any adherence to fashion. 
In the ordinary drama, where motions of the actors are not 
different from those of everyday life, the differences in construc- 
tion usually limit themselves to simplicity in fastening and the 
choice of the materials, which are 
selected to appear well under the 
stage lights and from a distance. 

In costumes designed for dancers, 
acrobats, etc., the method of 
construction becomes of su- 
preme importance to the artistic 
conception of the costumes. 

A ballet dancer can use skirts 
only of a certain length, an acro- 
bat will have to protect certain 
parts of his body, others he must 
leave uncovered for the sake of 
free motion. It is probably on ac- 
count of this difficulty of making 
the costumes of special artists of 
this kind artistically important 
that the managers have developed 
the expedient of the show girl, 
these girls being selected entirely 
for their good looks and their ability to wear and display elaborate 
stage costumes. 

Materials. — The materials employed in the construction of 
stage costumes are often the same as those used for conventional 
dress, but usually the extremes in brilliancy are popular with the 
designer as this brilliancy is the only means by which he can avail 
himself of tonal and also of colour value. Often substitutes for 
expensive materials can be used which give an equally elaborate 
effect and are equally serviceable. The distance at which the 
costumes are usually seen not 
only makes these changes possible 
but sometimes even makes them 
necessary. This is especially 
true of all materials which are 
decorated with patterns or have 
been embroidered, for it is much 
easier to get an effect with the 
painted or appliqued metal sur- 
faces in an imitation brocade than 
it would be to get a similar effect 
out of a woven fabric. Some 
painters treat their costumes as 
if they were a part of the stage 
scenery, and by using mat sur- 
faces only, produce a certain 
paint-like quality even in the 
dresses. The materials most com- 
monly used for indicating more 
costly fabric are muslin, satin, 
cambric, cotton, flannel, terry 
cloth, oilcloth and the like. In 
Goethe’s day glazed chintzes seem 
to have been a common substitute for silks, he himself ad- 
vertising the use of them. In the middle ages a great deal of use 
was made of printed linens brightened with gold. Among the 
Javanese extensive use is made of the batik technique which has 
also found favour with a great many contemporary Western de- 
, sixers. To-day, as at all times, applique work is very popular 
with costume designers as well as the more showy kinds of em- 
broidery. In stage embroidery liberal use is made of small mirrors, 
spangles, braided straw, chenille and similar materials; curled 
ostrich feathers have always been a favourite material. 

, oTbe materials used for the making of masks have been leather; 
.papi^ mflch£ aind^wood, and for, lati^er masks cloth stretched 



Am emblematic costume, 

CHRISTOPHER WHALL. 1899 


over a skeleton of bamboo, ratan or wire; even leaves have been 
used. Most of the modern masks aie made of papier mache over 
a base of modelling wax or plaster of Paris in much the same way 
as the commedia dell'arte masks were niade from leather over a 
wooden mould. When a great number of the same masks are de- 
sired the usual method is to reverse the process, the mask being 
made of papier mache inside a form, the resultant cast then being 
painted or lacquered in the same manner as the other masks are 
finished. The Japanese Nd masks and the Javanese topeng masks 
are made of lacquered wood; the Chinese and Tibetan masks are 
made of papier mache, which material the Chinese use for the 
construction of entire costumes, making the actors ^resemble 
lacquered statuary, as for instance in the case of the Kwan \'m 
costume now in the Field museum in Chicago. 

Legal Regulation, — From time to time ordinances have been 
passed to regulate theatrical costuming, but they have usually 
failed. During the iSth century a certain conformance with local 
custom was considered necessary by the management of the 
theatre, and the actors and actresses were instructed to dress 
according to the rules of etiquette. Actresses who portrayed 
ladies could not wear simple short-waisted dresses but had to wear 
at least dcmi-pamrej or if several ladies took part in the scene 
they were to wear grande panire and no hats. Soubreltes were to 
wear no hats except when travelling, and no rings; only simple 
dresses possibly of appliqued atlas. Young girls of the bourgeoisie 
were to wear skirts and jackets but never made of white material, 
at least never when the first lady was wearing white. The Jav- 
anese, Chinese and Japanese costumes are also stringently regu- 
lated, but even if regulations were not made, common sense 
would reach the same results. Who for instance would attract 
attention to one of the minor characters by dressing him in a 
vivid colour at the expense of more important players in the 
same scene? The dimensions of the human hofly and the motions 
which are natural to it have, of course, determined the form of 
costumes more than nny other factor. Costumes peculiar to ccr- 
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tain types of actors seem to persist through the centuries, and if 
these traditional forms are changed by intense artistic endeavour 
or even by political ordinances from time to time, they will pres- 
ently reappear. The English Christmas pantomime costumes of 
clowns and harlequins are not different from the costumes used 
by the artists in the commedia deM*arte or even by the comedian 
who acted in the Greek and Roman farces. What determines the 
form of a costume most is the actor and his work. If certain 
motions which the actor is to make look best when made in 
certain costumes, these costmnes will naturally persist. 
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Plate VI 



COSTUMES FOR MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Designs by Ernest de Weerth for Reinhardt’s production of ^‘Midsummer people. At the top, 1 and 2, represent Titania and Oberon; 3 and 4 

Night’s Dream” in New York, 1927. Note that the costumes were illus- represent Hippolyta and Theseus. The latter were executed in hand painted 

trative of the two different elements in the play: the fairies and the canvas. 
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DESIGNS BY DE WEERTH FOR THE CHINESE OPERA "KWAN YIN" 

1. Photograph of the War God. showing gilded rubber used as ornament These, being unimportant characters, were subordinated In black cos- 

on the actual costume tumes against a black background 

2. The Goddess and attendants clothed In rubber sheeting painted silver, Original drawing for the War God’s costume 
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MODERN 

There are various ways of regarding costumes in the theatre. 
Costumes may be a realistic period clothing for the actors, in 
which case they are of little interest beyond being an example of 
historical data. They may be an elaborate and ornate fantasy, 
designed purely for the purpose of pleasing the eye and forming 
a picture, sometimes actually derived and adapted from paintings 
and sculptures of certain schools. Costumes may however play a 
far more important part in the theatrical production: namely as 
a psychological study of the characters individually and of the 
spectacle as a whole. It is this third, or what might be termed the 
more modern, development of this art that is of greater impor- 
tance in the theatre to-day and therefore requires more consider- 
ation than is usually given it. A progress of this kind may pos- 
sibly, at some future date, result in a uniform for actors, differing 
one from the other only in colour pattern to show the status or 
relative value of the figures clad. 

Artists are always searching for the new, striving step by step 
for what they think is right, toward an ultimate goal of self- 
expression and interpretation. In the theatre, the furthest point 
so far reached is a stylization of individuality ranging from design 
to the actual material used in the execution of the clothes. There 
is one great hindrance to an actual and far-reaching progress in 
designing for the theatre of to-day. It is the paucity of theatrical 
productions which give the artist sufficient scope for creation. 

The stage reached the climax of a glamorous and overdecorated 
period in 1914. That was the height of a certain baroque style in 
the theatre. It was unnecessary to go any further along those 
lines, anything of the same type that came later could only be 
compared with or be an exaggeration of the original. It was an 
easy form of spectacle to understand and tremendously effective. 

‘‘The play’s the thing.” Next should come the regissmr; the 
actor third and the decoration last. The decoration should be 
completely under the direction of the regisseur, who should guide 
the entire production, not merely direct a play and, which is 
worse, direct it badly, as is so often the case, but actually lead the 
performance like the conductor of an orchestra. He should always 
be a man of authority, culture and taste, combining all the arts: 
as such he would create a fine production. Nothing should be done 
without his word. A director of actors should be under his guid- 
ance, since it is not necessary for the regisscur himself to direct 
their every move; except for giving the final touches. 

This manner of directing, which is not by any means new, is 
tlie only possible road toward a truly fine result. The regisseur 
should always bear in mind the relative values as given above: 
if one of the branches oversteps its own importance, there is the 
danger of the entire production being overbalanced. If the scen- 
ery, for example, is loo ornate, it will of necessity interfere with 
the visual background of the actor. If the costumer loads down 
his poor patients beneath head-dresses and bejewelled clothes 
of impossible sizes and weight, the acting will .suffer accordingly. 

Importance of Simplicity. — ^An actor should be clothed as 
simply yet as appropriately in colour, texture and design as neces- 
sary. The costumes of the principal actors should be an asset to 
them, a help, an interpreter of their character, an aid in their 
movements; they should free them in order that the artists may 
give all that is in their power without being hampered in any way. 
Moreover a player acting an imi>ortant part should be in com- 
plete contrast to the background, so that his motions always 
appear clear and well defined. Supposing, as a rather crude 
example, that the scenery is black, the leading actor or actress 
should be in white. The people of intermediary classification of 
parts would be clothed in the corresponding scale of colour accord- 
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ing to their importance, the quite unimportant characters finally 
going so far as to melt into the background and actually become 
part of the decoration. 

This theory was 'realized v/ith great success in Reinhardt’s per- 
formance of Kmg Lear in Vienna, when at regular intervals across 
the backdrop of a huge but perfectly simple grey wall stood 
knights in dull silver armour, on pedestals, leaning on their tre- 
mendous shields and thus forming decorative pilasters. Even in 
that instance there was colour only in the pattern (coat-of-arms) 
on their shields. Their silver armour blended into the silvery 
walls, resulting in a suggestion rather than in a reality, which 
never interfered with the action. In fact, costumes should never 
over-attract attention; they should pass utterly unnoticed, if 
they are to be right. The same should be the case with scenery. 
No matter what the decorative scheme may be, the setting should 
always come second to the costumes, be of relative value and of 
the necessary simplicity to form an adequate background for them 
and therefore naturally for the artists wearing them. What is 
worse than to go to see a favourite artist play a famous part and 
not be able to see the face or body, for the lack of lighting, or on 
account of the brilliance of the costuming, or, worse than every- 
thing, because of a background which is so crowded with pattern 
and design that one cannot concentrate on anything else? At the 
Theatre Fran<;ais the superb acting of a well-known star was 
actually invisible owing to an over brilliantly lighted crystal chan- 
delier which hung in the middle of the stage and drew all the 
attention, though of absolutely no interest or import to the plot. 

One should revert to the “Primitive” idea of staging, as in the 
other arts, to attain the greatest beauty. Just as those six sta- 
tionary knights in Kmg Lear denoted the castle, a garden for 
instance would be represented by a tree of a decorative design if 
a general impression only is wanted, or a tree of a particular kind, 
to suggest the garden’s geographical situation; c,g., a palm tree 
would suggest Africa, a stone pine southern Italy, a cypress Tus- 
cany, an elm New England, and so forth. Moreover unless the tree 
literally plays a part in the production (in other words, unless it 
becomes an “actor”) it should be merely suggested, in outline or 
in tone; it should never be realistic. If a tree is called for in the 
plot and is vital to the action, it might be represented by a human 
being, in order to give the necessary movement and play of nature, 
the wafting to and fro, the trembling and bending by the wind. 

The stage should be alive. Only the things which really matter 
and arc of importance to the plot and action should be shown; 
the rest left to the imagination. Everything actual should play 
its part. Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, Medea, Oedipus, or Electra are 
all plays of a cosmic nature, possible to interpret in a hundred 
different ways. Thus Reinhardt alone has staged A Midsummer 
NighVs Dream in something like 15 various styles. His original 
production was staged realistically. Another was done by Gran- 
ville Barker with gilded fairies; yet another by Reinhardt in the 
manner of Botticelli. In New York it has been given an i8th cen- 
tury setting like a fresco by the Venetian Tiepolo. In order to 
render the full effect of his style, the costumes were actually made 
out of painted canvas, but there were no actual designs or patterns 
; on them. The folds were accentuated with high lights and shad- 
ows; otherwise there was no detail whatsoever which would 
attract unnecessary attention. 

Use of Rubber. — One of the most extraordinary instances of 
successful designing was in Reinhardt’s production of King Lear 
in Vienna. The costumes were made of rubber sheeting. On the 
opening night the unusual use of this material passed unnoticed 
save that the critics praised the beauty of the performance as a 
whole. A few days later the rubber was a sensation. The reason 
for using that material was that Reinhardt wished the characters 
in Lear to look as though they had been sculptured out of stone. 
This was not in itself a new idea. It had been done with the figure 
of the Madonna in The Miracle in New York. In this particular 
instance however when the statue came to life the actress was 
obliged to step forth out of her cement robe, rather like a chicken 
breaking through an egg shell. The mantle was made out of some 
rigid and stiff preparation which would of course have been quite 
unsatisfactory for an entire cast* of actors. Oilcloth was rejected 
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as an impossible medium, being paperlike and clumsy. Rubber 
sheeting was chosen. It was found that when stationary it falls in 
magnificent and completely sculpturesque folds, and when in 
motion it is altogether supple and moves with an easy grace that 
clings to and follows every movement of the actor. It was painted 
in tones of greys, terracotta, pastel blues and mauves, mixed with 
silver and gold which gave it the glimmer and vitality of stone. 
The result was amazing. 

This material was also used in Salzburg in von Hofmannsthal’s 
The Great World Theatre, when by slightly different weight and 
treatment it successfully represented painted wooden figures. The 
scene was a vast and towering church altar in three stages, one 
above the other, connected by invisible steps and inclines. On the 
lower level were niches wherein stood the allegorical figures of 
Beauty, Wisdom, Wealth, etc. These were dressed in brilliant 
colours. Above them stood Holy People in variously toned shades 
of copper, brass and steel. At the top, rising to a summit in the 
centre, were the angels, all in armour, one mass of glittering gold 
and silver. The rubber when painted with metal pigments takes 
on a shiny and resplendent quality which is unequalled in any 
other material. Furthermore, in order to keep a consistency 
throughout the scene, even the Beggar, in his torn and drab rags, 
was clothed in rubber; it may appear like old moth-eaten cloth 
carved out of wood when so desired. The stained-glass window 
effect which was produced when the various coloured lights were 
turned on the upper figures covered with the shiny metal rubber 
was an unforgettable impression; so successful indeed that Rein- 
hardt used this idea again in New York for the angels in the final 
tableau of Jedermann (Every man). In this instance they were not 
clad in armour but in the flowing golden folds of early Gothic 
statues. They wore no tinsel haloes, but wigs of little gilded curls, 
also made of rubber. 

A very important factor in costumes of unusual material hand- 
painted to resemble carved wooden images, statues of marble and 
metal, etc., is the “make-up” of the people wearing them. This 
can be no ordinary stage grease paint with rouge and mascara. 
The “mask” must suit the costume, look just as wooden as a fig- 
ure carved from oak, as stony as a statue sculptured out of marble ; 
and still be the movable face and skin itself, capable of every 
expression and pantomime. In shadows and high lights it should 
follow the lines of the clothes, in colour equal their intensity, 
tones and shades. This naturally applies to wigs and head-dresses 
as well In King Lear, for example, certain of the actors volun- 
teered to make up their own hair without being obliged to wear 
wigs. This meant actually painting lights and shadows in colours 
and metal. This would of course be impossible anywhere but in 
a theatre where plays are given on the repertory system. One 
could hardly expect the actors to make up in this manner twice in 
one day as is the custom where plays are put on for “runs.” 
The result, however, starting as it did from the normal and actual 
nature of hair, was even finer and more successful than the com- 
pletely stylized quality of a wig. The women in Lear and The 
Great World Theatre wore head-dresses which concealed the hair, 
with the exception of tresses long or looped up, which were made 
of lightly padded, woven and plaited rubber. Cordelia in King 
Lear was completely shrouded in a pleated nun-like veil of the 
same material so that no hair was visible. For her costume white 
rubber sheeting was used, painted in grey with shadows of jade 
green and pastel blue, which gave her the pallor and transparency 
of ice, like the Madonna in a certain famous Crucifixion where 
she seems frozen to stone in the agony of her suffering. The evil 
sisters, on the other hand, were clothed in colours of moss-covered 
rocks and topaz, green and brown, yellow and orange. In spite of 
the many different tones, the general scheme of the entire produc- 
tion was grey, as though carved out of stone, with the lights giv- 
ing the variety. Each individual had his or her own scale of col- 
our: the King himself wore gold and purple combined with a 
replica of ermine, but the manner was always subtle, merely a 
suggestion. That is what is meant by a psychological study of the 
characters individually and of the spectacle as a whole. 

Rubber must not be judged as an invention, nor as a criterion 
for new costuming. In these prdductions it merely served a pur- 


pose and may be used in various other ways, not only for entire 
costumes. Jewellery has been made of it; the reason being that 
any sparkling stones attract too much attention to themselves and 
therefore interfere with the consistency of the stage picture. One 
of the many interesting advantages of using rubber is that its 
brilliancy may be regulated according to the necessity. Helmets, 
spears, armour in general, may be made shiny or dull at will by 
merely adding gold or silver paint and polishing or painting over. 
Even soldiers’ plate-armour has been made of little circular scales 
of rubber superimposed and painted steel colour and blue, the edge 
of each flecked with silver. The helmets, built on a buckram form, 
were covered entirely with the rubber sheeting, the high lights 
painted in polished silver, thereby giving an effect of shiny steel 
without the dazzling and disturbing reflection of real armour. This 
method enables an actor's face to be at all times clear and visible. 

In Kwan Yin, a Chinese opera performed in New York, rubber 
was used as a decoration on the costumes. The excessively ornate 
clothes of the Chinese actors have as a rule a tinsel quality, which 
to Westerners is a trifle vulgar and certainly foreign to the new 
tendency toward simplicity in our theatres. Therefore the designs, 
instead of being embroidered with metal threads and sequins were 
painted on a comparatively inexpensive material. The heavily 
embossed parts and the thick, rolled edges were executed in rubber 
stuffed with cotton batting and painted with metal pigments, pol- 
ished or left dull according to the result desired. Even the little 
mirrors so often used on Chinese costumes could be faithfully 
reproduced without giving the disturbing sparkle. The result was 
more like a Chinese f)ainting of a drama than an actual Chinese 
theatre. 

It must be remembered that the stage is always extremely de- 
ceiving, tricky and utterly unrealistic. The most exquisite and 
magnificent brocade may lose every vestige of its value once it is 
seen “across the footlights”; and it is also very costly to acquire. 
On the other hand, a piece of cheesecloth, treated and painted in 
the right manner, may look like the finest tissue from Tyre. Cloth 
of gold may look dark and drab, gilded rubber worth a king's ran- 
som. The point is to find what material, combined with treatment 
and paint, will give the best result. 

Often strong contrasts are desired. This is only attainable by 
means of a great variety in the stuffs used. In order to give the 
feeling of the storm in King Lear, Reinhardt wished to have a con- 
tinual movement on the stage throughout the heath-scenes, though 
the simple grey-blue cyclorama and the lack of any realism on 
the stage in the way of trees or rocks, proved a difficult problem 
for the designer. True, there were moving clouds and other light 
effects, sounds of wind and rain, the roaring of thunder and vivid 
flashes of lightning; but yet not enough movement. Veils were 
used, of every conceivable thickness, size and weight; not, how- 
ever, as scenery. They were worn as costumes, carried, wafted to 
and fro, dragged across the stage by girls, who them.sclves were 
shrouded in these mists of blues and greys, with streaks of silver 
painted on them to catch the light as they passed, tearing across 
the back like ragged bits of fog driven hither and thither by 
the storm. The contrast of these light and airy muslin veils with 
the hea\y rubber folds of the stonelike figures of the actors can 
well be imagined. Lear stood like a monument hewn out of rock, 
braving the elements. 

Reinhardt’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.”— -In Reinhardt’s 
production of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream in the Tiepolo man- 
ner, the costumes were made out of canvas, in order to resemble 
as closely as possible the actual paintings of an old master. There 
was, however, another and possibly more important reason for 
employing the material- In this comedy of Shakespeare’s there 
are two strongly opposed factors: on the one side, the human 
being of Theseus’ court and on the other, Nature, as represented 
by the forest and the Fairies. Puck is the meeting point of the two. 
The whole has a dreamlike quality and therefore even the human 
beings may be costumed as fantastically and imaginatively as be- 
comes entertaining. Moreover, to many people the play has a 
rather childish mood and certainly the classic Greek attire is 
wearisome at best. Accordingly, the i8th century interpretation 
of mythological characters was selected, which gave Theseus and 
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Hippolyta waving plumes and tremendous robes of heavy silks 
and satins, and the other members of the palace rich and ornate 
brocades. In order to produce this effect and further accentuate 
the stiffness of the Court, with all its pomp and forced rigidity, 
nothing could have been as satisfactorily hard and unbending as 
thick painters’ canvas. Not even the plumes could be made of 
feathers, because they would have been too realistic. They were 
therefore made of thick muslin, gathered and drawn close on wdres, 
and then painted and sprayed to look like feathers sketched by 
a master technician. 

The result of those Court scenes was truly magnificent. There 
was no actual scenery. The backdrop was designed as two gigantic 
tapestries surrounding the stage in a semicircle. The main opening 
was in the centre. For the fairy forest scenes, these curtains could 
be lighted from the back and became translucent. An elevation in 
the centre of the stage consisted of inclines running in circles to 
different points and altitudes and leading to exits above and below 
the stage level. At the same time, this entire structure was joined 
together in the middle by one long flight of steps, down which the 
wedding procession came in the last scene. The figures looked as 
though they might be stepping forth out of the very tapestries, so 
unreal and exotic did they seem. Around the back of the stage 
to the top of the staircase on either side stood living candelabra: 
people clothed in armour wrought in wondrous shapes of “gold 
and precious stones” and holding a thousand lights. 

How airy and slight, e.xquisitely dainty and youthful seemed, 
by such a complete contrast, the springtime^ smilax, the fern-like 
veils and transparent muslins of the fairies. It was Nature 
unloosened in a moonlight night of fantasy, far removed from the 
rigour and severity of a bombastic court. The forest became the 
human element. Bushes moved and mists floated by. Through a 
fog, in a cloud of mystery, Oberon and Titania appeared like two 
white and radiant blossoms in the dusk. Their costumes, consist- 
ing though they did of veils and gauzes, were in no way realistic 
copies of flowers. Rather were they, in design, of the very same 
iSth century period, both in shape and form. The important dif- 
ference and complete contrast lay in the fact that they were 
executed in transparent silky veilings in contrast to the heavy 
canvas of the court costumes. When Titania lay asleep on the 
mound, a graceful silver birch watched over her from above, gently 
waving her tender and fragile arms with muslin leaves in the 
dream-like breeze of imagination. Later on, she beckoned to other 
silver birches to join her to gaze upon the strange spectacle of 
their queen making love to an ass^s head; until at last the stage 
seemed full of youthful trees, a grove of birches shining silver in 
the night. Dawn appeared and dispersed the moonbeams; ferns, 
trees and bushes slowly vanished. The heavy rustling of the canvas 
robes, stiff and rigid, together with the metallic sound of trumpets 
and horns, ushered in the court once more. 

Of such combinations and contrasts have Reinhardt’s perform- 
ances consisted; whether always successful in the carrying out of 
the ideas is of little or no importance. The chief reason for this 
elaboration of a production, which in fact simplifies it, is that it 
brings a play to life. Furthermore, it does not interfere with the 
acting. If Theseus and Hippolyta had been obliged to move about 
freely they would not have been clothed in stiff materials. As it is, 
the poet intended them merely to stand, look handsome and de- 
claim. When the lovers fled to the woods, away from the pomp 
and dignity of the court, they, quite naturally, shed their stiff and 
cumbersome outer garments and head-dresses and were free to 
move, run, lie down, etc., in no way hampered by their clothes. 
Puck was in tights. Absolutely nothing interfered with his 
pranks, leaps, jumps, bounds and somersaults. He was painted 
from head to toe; in front, in brilliant colours and gold to re- 
semble the courtiers; on the back, in greens and silver to suggest 
the fairies. Thus when he turned about, he could become almost 
invisible by the colours of his back melting into the woodland 
^ scene. Puck is the actor in A Midsimmer Nighfs Dream who 
requires the greatest freedom of movement; therefore he could 
not have been impeded by any unnecessary materials and had to 
resort to his ingenuity of make-up to bring about the desired meet- 
ing point between mortals and the realm of the unreal. 


Shadow Costuming. — ^An interesting project for a musi( 
drama has long been under consideration, in which the character; 
on a lower stage would be the singers clad in rich and elaborate 
costumes. They would sing without acting, merely forming a pic 
ture representing the period desired and set the mood. Upor 
an upper platform would be cast shadows, either from belov 
against a solid background, or in silhouette through a translucent 
“drop.” (Both of these might be used simultaneously.) These 
shadows, freed from decoration and merely clothed in tights 
would play the scene which in song would be told about below 
Their every movement would be visible and clear, undisturbed 
by hanging sleeves or trains; moreover, by arrangements of the 
lights and background, the figures on the upper level could be en- 
larged or reduced according to importance or desire, resembling 
the “close-ups” in a cinematograph. 

Another possibility of this sort of shadow costuming would be 
to have the actors playing on a level above the mob and unim- 
portant characters. Above and behind the principal actors would 
be cast the shadows of the people in their thoughts and imagina- 
tion. As an example of this, Medea standing high above the Greek 
Chorus is plotting the death of her children. In shadow, above 
her, stripped of all earthly and unnecessary clothing, she sees her- 
self in the act of killing them. Or, in other scenes, the chorus 
might be shown in shadows only, so as not to interfere with the 
concentration on the principal actors. At a climax, like Mark An- 
tony’s speech in Julius Caesar , the Roman mob could be just as 
realistic and seem far vaster in number, if only dimly seen in 
silhouette below the speaker. Antony would stand alone and 
impressive in the brilliancy of a central spotlight. 

There are so very many ways and means of gaming truly won- 
derful effects, even on our stages of to-day, and yet how often do 
we see the same old-fashioned scenes and costumes, lighted in the 
same conventional manner. The fact remains that design in cos- 
tuming is not the most important part. It is invention, creation, 
flights of imagination and ideas, which denote progress in the art 
of staging. It is not necessary to go so far as to put people in 
wheels and ladders, pieces of machinery, motor horns and sheets 
of music. These may look like effective attempts at post-impres- 
sionism and cubism when sketched on paper, but they are not and 
never can be an adequate clothing for actors, if we are to consider 
the theatre as an art centre for dramas in which the play and 
acting are the most important items. 

For the most part, theatrical producers and even the public seem 
to imagine that designing costumes for a production means an 
artist drawing pretty sketches, usually in water colours, and hav- 
ing dressmakers carry out the designs by matching the colours 
and tiding to decipher what material was meant, whether velvet 
or Chinese silk or organdy ; pictures these, sometimes actual mas- 
terpieces, records of old time periods which, framed and hung ir 
museums, will go down to posterity. That is not progress in cos- 
tuming. just as there has been a slow but astounding change, dur 
ing this century, in the mechanism of the stage, scene shifting 
theatre architecture and, above all, lighting, so there is also in cos 
turning. What a startling difference there is between an ole 
operatic production of La Gioconda dressed in the realistic cos 
tumes of velvets, paste jewellery and gilded lace, and Reinhardt ’1 
King Lear, clothed entirely in rubber. One was realism, the othe 
art. Realism, the imitative portrayal of the real, without the inter 
mediary of poetry and genius, can at best only breed confusion 
which excludes it from the realm of art. Lear is a product 0 
genius with a dominant idea throughout; so also in ddcor and cos 
tumes there should be a simplification of means, thereby directin, 
the attention to the great purpose of the play. The highest missio 
of the theatre is to present creative ideas. The field is so new tha 
unfortunately there have been few pioneers who have been equip 
ped with the necessary financial backing, combined with the cre 
ative instinct, to develop these new ideas in costuming. 

(E. DE W.) 

COSWAY, RICHARD (c. 1742-1821), English miniatui 
painter, was baptized in 1742; his father was master of Blundell 
school, Tiverton, where Cosway was educated. His success ' 
miniature painting is said to have been started by his clever po 
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trait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, which brought Cosway his earliest great 
patron, the prince of Wales. He speedily became one of the most 
popular artists of the day, and his residence at Schomberg house, 
Pall Mall, was a well-known aristocratic rendezvous. In 1791 
he removed to Stratford place, where he lived in a state of great 
magnificence till 1821, when he went to reside in Edgware road. 
He died on July 4, 1821, and was buried in Marylebone New 
church. 

Cosway, who married Maria Hadfield in 1781, had one child 
who died young. She is the subject of one of his most celebrated 
engravings. He painted miniatures of very many members of 
the royal family, and of the leading persons who formed the 
court of the Prince Regent. Perhaps his most beautiful w^ork is 
his miniature of Mme. du Barry, painted in 1791. His work is 
of great charm and of remarkable purity, and he is certainly the 
most brilliant miniature painter of the iSth century. 

For a full account of the artist and his wife, see Richard Cosway, 
R.A., by G. C. Williamson (1905). 

COTA DE MAGUAQUE, RODRIGO (d. before 1495), 
Spanish poet, was born at Toledo. Little is known of him save 
that he was of Jewish origin and abjured his religion. He is the 
author of the Didlogo entire el amor y iui vie jo, a striking dramatic 
poem first printed in the Cancionero general of 1511, and of a 
burlesque epithalamium written in 1472 or later. 

His Ohras have been edited by R. Foulche-Delbosc, in the 
Cancionero Castellano del siglo xv. (1915). 

COTARNINE: see Narcotine. 

COTE-D’OR, a department of eastern France, formed of the 
northern region of the old province of Burgundy, bounded north 
by the department of Aube, north-east by Haute-Mame, east 
by Haute-Saone and Jura, south by Sa6ne-et-Loire, and west by 
Nievre and Yonne. Area, 3,392 square m. Pop. (1931) 333}8oa. 
The plateau de Langres, consisting chiefly of Jurassic rocks, runs 
from north-east to south-west through the centre of the depart- 
ment and separates the basin of the Seine from that of the Saone. 
In the north-west is the wooded district of Chitillonais drained by 
the Seine and the Ource, both fed by the abundant springs charac- 
teristic of Burgundy. Spurs from the granitic mountains of Mor- 
van occupy the south-west where the Arroux, a tributary of the 
Loire, the Armancon and other affluents of the Yonne are the chief 
rivers. The western slopes of the department are well watered 
and provide good pasture for sheep and cattle. The eastern side 
is drier and warmer and is famous for its vineyards, especially 
those of the Cotc-d’Or which comprise the three main groups of 
Beaune, Nuits and Dijon. The Tertiary rocks of the Saone valley 
provide good agricultural land. The chief cereals are wheat, oats 
and barley; potatoes, hops, beetroot, rape-seed, colza and some 
tobacco are also produced. The department has anthracite mines 
and produces freestone, lime and cement. Manufactures include 
iron, steel, nails, tools, machinery and other iron goods, paper, 
earthenware, tiles and bricks, morocco leather goods, biscuits and 
mustard, and there are flour-mills, distilleries, oil and vinegar 
works and breweries. Coal is the principal import; there is an 
active export trade in wine, brandy, cereals and live stock and in 
manufactured goods. The P.L.M. railway main line passes through 
Dijon. The canal of Burgundy, connecting the Saone with the 
Yonne, has a length of 94 m. in the department, while that from 
the Marne to the Sa6ne has a length of '24 m. 

C6te-d’Or is divided into the arrondissements of Dijon, Beaune 
and Montbard, with 37 cantons and 717 communes. It forms the 
diocese of the bishop of Dijon, and part of the archi-episcopal 
province of Lyons and of the 8th military region. Dijon is the 
seat of the educational circumscription (academic) and court 
of appeal to which the department is assigned. Ch^teauneuf has 
a chateau of the 15th century, St, Seine-!’ Abbaye, a fine Gothic 
abbey church, and Saulieu, a Romanesque abbey church of the 
nth century. The chateau of Bussy Rabutin (at Bussy-le- 
Grand), founded in the 12th century, has an interesting coUec- 
ion of pictures. Montbard, the birthplace of the naturalist 
JiuHon, has a keep of the 14th century and other remains of a 
istle of the dukes of Burgundy. The remarkable Renaissance 
Ssdpfel (1536) of Pagny-liB-Chiteau, belonged to the chateau 


destroyed in 176S. At Fontenay, near Marmagne, a paper- works 
occupies the buildings of a well-preserved Cistercian abbey of the 
12th century. At Vertault there arc remains of a theatre and 
other buildings marking the site of the Gallo-Roman town of 
Vertilium. 

See also Dijon, Beaune, Chatjllon-sur-Seine, Semur-en-Auxois, 
Auxonne, Flavigny and Citeaux. 

COTES, ROGER (1682-1716), English mathematician and 
philosopher, the son of a clergyman, was born at Burbage, 
Leicestershire, on July 10, 16S2. He was educated at St. Pauls 
school and Trinity college, Cambridge, and in 1706 became Plum- 
ian professor of astronomy and experimental philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. He died on June 5, 1716, at the age of 34. Newton is 
reported to have said: ‘Tf Cotes had lived, we should have 
known something.” His papers were published by his cousin 
and successor in the Plumian chair, Dr. Robert Smith, as liar- 
moina Mensuranim (1^22). 

c6tes-du-nord, a maritime department of the north- 
west of France, formed in 1790 from the northern part of the 
province of Brittany, and bounded north by the English Channel, 
east by the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, south by ISlorbihan, and 
west by Finistere. Pop. (1931) 539,531. Area, 2.786 square m. 
It consists of much denuded Devonian, SiluriaTi and Cambrian 
rocks with granitic intrusions. The higher parts in the interior 
form the watershed between the rivers running respectively to the 
Channel and to the Atlantic Ocean. The rivers of the Channel 
slope are the Ranee, Arguenon, Goucssan, Gouet, Frieux, Treguier 
and Leguer, while the Blavet, Meu, Oust and Aulne belong to the 
southern slope. In the south-east are the Landes du Menez which 
run in a north-westerly direction, while further west the watershed 
bifurcates to form the Montagues Noircs in the south-west and 
the Monts dArree in the west of the department. Both these 
lines are continued into Finistere. Exposure to strong rain-bearing 
winds from the Atlantic and a thin soil limit agriculture on the 
interior plateaux which pasture cattle and horses. Seaweed manure 
promotes coastal agriculture with wheat, oats and buckwheat as 
the chief crops, also potatoes, flax, mangels, apple.s, plums, cherries 
and honey. Paimpol equips a large fleet which sets out annually 
for the Icelandic fishing grounds. Sardines arc caught locally and 
large quantities are preserved. The department produces slate, 
building-stone, lime and china-clay. Flour-mills, saw-mills, sardine 
factories, tanneries, iron-works, manufactories of polish, boat- 
building yards and rope-works employ many ixiople and cloth, 
agricultural implements and nails arc raa,nu{aclurcd. The chief 
imports are coal, wood and salt. Exports include agricultural pro- 
ducts (eggs, butter, vegetables, etc.), horses, flax and fish. The 
chief commercial ports are Lc Leguc and Paimpol The depart- 
ment is served by the Ouest-£tat railway; its chief waterway is 
the canal from Nantes to Brest whicli traverses it for 73 miles. 

C6Les-du-Nord is divided into the four arrondissements of St. 
Brieuc, Dinan, Guingamp and Lannion which contain 48 cantons 
and 390 communes. Bas Breton is spoken in the arrondisse- 
ments of Guingamp and Lannion, and in part of that of St. 
Brieuc. The department belongs to the ecclesiastical province, the 
acadimie (educational division), and the appeal court of Rennes, 
and is in the region of the X. army corps. Extensive remains of 
an abbey of the Premonstratensian order, dating chiefly from the 
13th century, exist at Kcrity; and Lchon has remains of a priory 
of the same period. The churches of Ploubczre (12th, 14th and 
i6th centuries), Perros-Guircc (12th century), Plestin-lcs-Grfeves 
(i6th century) and Lanlcff (T2th century) are of interest. The 
church of St. Mathurin at Moncontour, a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, contains fine stained glass of the i6th century, and 
the mural paintings of the chapel of Kermaria-an-Isquit near 
Plouha, which belongs to the 13th and T4th centuries, are well 
^own. Near Lannion is the ruined castle of Tonqu6dcc, built 
in the 14th century. At Corseul there is a temple and other 
Roman remams. (See also Dinan, Guingamp, Lambalee, and 
Treguier ) 

COTGRAVE, RANDLE (d. 1634?), English lexicographer, 
of a Cheshire family, was educated at Cambridge, entering St. 
John’s college in 1587. He became secretary to Lord Burghley, 
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and in i6ii published the first French-English dictionary (i6ii) 
a -work which has great historical value for the study of both 
languages. He was still alive in 1632, when he issued the 2nd ed. 
of his dictionary. 

COTHEN, a town of Germany, in the republic of Anhalt, on 
the Ziethc, 42 m. N.W. of Leipzig by rail. Pop. {1933) 26,695. 

Co then was a Slav settlement destroyed by the German king 
Henry 1 . in 927. By the 12th century it had secured town rights 
and become a market centre. In 1300 it was burned by the mar- 
grave of Meissen. In 1547 the town was taken from its prince, 
and given by the emperor Charles V. to the Spanish general and 
painter, Felipe Ladron y Guevara (1510-1563), but was soon re- 
purchased. Hahnemann, the founder of homoeopathy, lived and 
worked in Cothen. From 1603 to 1847 Cdthen was the capital of 
the principality, later duchy, of Anhalt-Cothen. It consists of an 
old and a new town with four suburbs. The former palace of the 
dukes of Anhalt-Cothen, in the old town, contains the ornithologi- 
cal collection of Johann Friedrich Naumann (1780-1857). The 
Lutheran Jakobskirche (called the cathedral), a Gothic building, 
has some fine old stained glass. The industries include iron-found- 
ing and the manufacture of agricultural and other machinery, malt 
and beet-root sugar; there is trade in grain and cattle. 

COTMAN5 JOHN SELL (1782-1842), English landscape- 
painter and etcher, son of a well-to-do silk mercer, was born at 
Norwich, on May t6, 17S2. He was sent to London to study art, 
where he became the friend of Turner, T. Girtin and other artists. 
He became president of the Norwich Sociel^y' of Artists in 1811. 
In 1S34 be was appointed drawing-master at King’s college, Lon- 
don. He died in London on July 24, 1842. Cotmaii’s work was 
not considered of much importance in his own day, and his pic- 
tures only procured small prices; but he now ranks as one of the 
great figures of the Norwich school. His sons. Miles Edmund 
(1810-5S) and Joseph John (1S14-78), were landscape-painters 
of merit; and his younger brother Henry’s son, Frederic George 
Cotman (b. 1850), was a water-colour artist. 

See G. A. Stephen, Norfolk Artists (1915) ; H. M. Cundall, The 
Norwich School (1920). 

COTONEASTER, a genus of the rose family (Rosaceae), 
containing about 50 species of shrubs and small trees, natives of 
Europe, north Africa and temperate Asia. C. vulgaris was a native 
on the limestone cliffs of the Great Orme in north Wales but is 
now extinct. Several species are grown in shrubberies and bor- 
ders, or as wall plants, mainly for their clusters of bright red 
or yellow berry-like fruits. Plants are easily raised by seeds, 
cuttings or layers, and grow well in ordinary soil. 

COTOPAXI, a mountain of the Andes, in Ecuador, South 
America, 35m. south-south-east of Quito, remarkable as the 
loftiest active volcano in the world. The earliest outbursts on 
record took place in 1532 and 1533; and since then the eruptions 
have been both numerous and destructive. Among the most im- 
portant are those of 1744, 1746, 1766, 176S and 1803. In 1744 
the thunderings of the volcano were heard at Honda on the Rio 
Magdalena, about 500m. distant; in 1768 the quantity of ashes 
ejected was so great that it covered all the lesser vegetation as 
far as Riobamba; and in 1S03 Humboldt reports that at the 
port of Guayaquil, i6om. from the crater, he heard the noise 
day and night like continued discharges of a battery. There were 
considerable outbursts in 1851, 1855, 1856, 1S64 and 1877. 

In 1802 Humboldt made a vain attempt to scale the cone, and^ 
pronounced the enterprise impossible; and the failure of Jean 
Baptiste Boussingault in 1831, and the double failure of M, 
Wagner in 1858, seemed to confirm his opinion. In 1872, how- 
ever, Dr. Wilhelm Reiss succeeded in reaching the top on Nov. 
28; in the May of the following year the same feat was accom- 
plished by Dr. A. Stiibel, and he was followed by T. Wolf in 1877, 
M. von Thielmann in 1878 and Edward Whymper in 1880, 

Cotopaxi is one of the most beautiful mountain masses of the 
world, rivalling the celebrated Fujiyama of Japan in its symmetry 
of outline, bat overtopping it by more than 7,000ft. It is more 
than 15,000ft. higher than Vesuvius, more than 7,000ft. higher 
than Teneriffe, and nearly 2,000ft. higher than Popocatepetl 
Its slope, according to Orton, is 30®, according to Wagner 29®, 
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the north-western side being slightly steeper than the south- 
eastern. The apical angle is 122° 30'. The snowfall is heavier on 
the eastern side of the cone, which is permanently covered, while 
the -western side is usually left bare, a phenomenon occasioned 
by the action of the moist trade winds from the Atlantic. Its 
height, according to Whymper, is 19,613ft., and its crater is 
2,300ft. in diameter from north to south, i,6soft. from cast to 
Tvest, and has an approximate depth of 1,200ft. 

It is bordered by a rim of trachytic rock, forming a black 
coronet above the greyish volcanic dust and sand which covers 
its sides to a great depth. Whymper found snow and ice under 
this sand. 

On the southern slope, at a height of 15,059ft., is a bare cone 
of porphyritic andesite called El Picacho, “the beak,” or Cabeza 
del Inca, “the Inca’s head,” with dark cliffs rising fully i, 000ft., 
which according to tradition, is the original summit of the vol- 
cano blown off at the first-known eruption in 1532. The summit 
of Cotopaxi is usually enveloped in clouds; and even in the 
clearest month of the year it is rarely visible for more than eight 
or ten days. Its eruptions produce enormous quantities of 
pumice; and deep layers of mud, volcanic sand and pumice 
surround it on the plateau. Of the air currents about and above 
Cotopaxi, Wagner says {Naturw, Reisen inv trop. Amcrika^ p. 
514) : “On the Tacunga plateau, at a height of 2,600 metres, the 
prevailing direction of the wind is meridional, usually from the 
south in the morning, and frequently from the north in the 
evening; but over the summit of Cotopaxi, at a height of 18,000 
ft., the north-west wind always prevails throughout the day. The 
gradually widening volcanic cloud continually takes a south- 
eastern direction over the rim of the crater; at a height, however, 
of about 2 1,000ft. it suddenly turns to the north-west, and main- 
tains that direction till it reaches a height of at least 28,000ft- 
There are thus from the foot of the volcano to the highest level 
attained by its smoke-cloud three quite distinct regular currents 
of wind.” 

COTRONE: Croton a. 

COTSWOLDS or COTTESWOLDS, a range of hills in the 
western midlands of England. The greater part lies in Gloucester- 
shire, but the system also extends into Worcestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire and Somersetshire. It lies on a line 
from north-east to south-west, forming a part of the great Oolitic 
belt. On the west the hills are steeply scarped by the vales of 
Evesham, Gloucester and Berkeley (valleys of the Worcestershire 
Avon and the Severn). On the east they slope more gently towards 
the basins of the upper Thames and the Bristol Avon. The water- 
shed lies close to the western line, except where the Stroud valley, 
with the Frome, draining to the Severn, strikes deep into the heart 
of the hills. The principal valleys are those of the Windrush, Lech, 
Coin and Churn, feeders of the Thames, the Thames itself, and 
the Bristol Avon which forms the southern boundary of the hills. 
The crest-line from Bath, in the south, to Meon Hill, in the north, 
measures 57m. The breadth varies from 6m. in the south to 28 
towards the north, and the area is some 300 sq.m. The features 
are rolling plateaux or wolds and bare limestone uplands, rich in 
remains of prehistoric times, alternating with deep narrow valleys, 
well wooded and traversed by shallow, rapid streams. The average 
elevation is about 600ft., but Cleve Cloud, above Cheltenham, and 
Broadway Hill, in the north, are well over i, 000ft. The hills are 
famous for the breed of sheep which takes its name from them. 
The wealth accruing from wool from the 14th to the 1 7 th centuries 
is preserved in the wonderful Perpendicular churches of the area, 
e,g., at Chipping Campden. Near this town the once famous Cots- 
wold games were founded by Robert Dover in the 17th century. 

COTTA, the name of a family of German publishers of noble 
Italian descent, and at the time of the Reformation settled in 
Eisenach in Thuringia. 

Johann Georg Cotta (i) (1631-1692), the founder of the 
publishing house of J. G. Cotta, married in 1659 the widow of the 
university bookseller, Philipp Braun, in Tubingen, and took over 
the management of his business, thus establishing the firm which 
was subsequently associated with Cotta’s name. On his death, 
in 1692, the undertaking passed to his only son, Johann Georg 
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(2); and on his death in 1712, to the latter’s eldest son, also 
named Johann Georg ('3), while the second son, Johann Friedrich 
(see below), became the distinguished theologian. 

Although the eldest son of Johann Georg (3), Christoph Fried- 
rich Cotta (1730-1S07), established a printing-house to the court 
at Stuttgart, the business languished, and it was reserved to his 
youngest son, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr Cotta von Cotten- 
DORP (1764-1832), who was born at Stuttgart on April 27, 1764, 
to restore the fortunes of the firm. He entered the university of | 
Tubingen and after graduating spent a considerable time in 
Paris. In December 17S7 he took over the publishing business 
and in 1794 the Allgemehie Zeitung, of which Schiller was to be 
editor, was planned. Schiller was compelled to withdraw on ac- I 
count of his health, but his friendship with Cotta deepened every 
year. In 1795 Schiller and Cotta founded the Eoreiiy a periodical 
very important to the student of German literature. The Horen 
brought Goethe and Schiller into intimate relations with each 
other and with Cotta; and Goethe, while regretting that he had 
already promised Wilhelm Meister to another publisher, contrib- 
uted the Ufiterhaltmg deutscher Ausge wander te^i^ the Roman El-^ 
egies and a paper on “Literary Sansculottism.” Fichte sent essays 
from the first, and the other brilliant German authors of the time 
were also represented. In 1798 the Allgemehie Zeitung appeared 
at Tubingen, being edited first by Posselt and then by Huber. 
Soon the editorial office of the newspaper was transferred to 
Stuttgart, in 1803 to Ulm and in iSro to Augsburg; it is now in 
Munich. In 1799 Cotta was sent to Paris by the Wurttemberg 
estates as their representative. Here he made friendships which 
proved very advantageous for the Allgemeine Zeitung. In 1801 he 
paid another visit to Paris, also in a political capacity, when he 
carefully studied Napoleon’s policy. 

In 1810 he removed to Stuttgart; and from that time till his 
death he was loaded with honours. State affairs and an honour- 
able commission from the German booksellers took him to the 
Vienna Congress; and in 1S15 he was deputy-elect at the Wiirt- 
temberg diet. In 1819 he became representative of the nobility; 
then he succeeded to the offices of member of committee and 
(1824) vice-president of the second chamber. In 1S28-29 appeared 
the famous correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. In ad- 
dition to his standing as a publisher. Cotta was a scientific agri- 
culturist and promoted many reforms in farming. He was the 
first Wurttemberg landholder to abolish serfdom on his estates. 
In politics he was throughout his life a moderate Liberal. In 
1824 he set up a steam printing press in Augsburg, and, about 
the same time, founded a literary institute at Munich. In 1825 
he started steamboats on Lake Constance, and introduced them 
in the following year on the Rhine. In 1828 he was sent to 
Berlin by Bavaria and Wurttemberg. He died on Dec. 29, 1832. 

His son, Johann Georg (4), Freiherr Cotta von Cotten- 
DORF (i796-’i863) greatly extended the connections of the firm 
by purchase, in 1839, publishing business of G. J. Goschen 

in Leipzig, and in 1845 of that of Vogel in Landshut; while, 
in 1845, “Bible” branches were established at Stuttgart and Mu- 
nich. He was succeeded by his younger son, Karl, and by his 
nephew, Hermann Albert von Reischach. Under their joint part- 
nership, the before-mentioned firms in Leipzig and Landshut and 
an artistic establishment in Munich passed into other hands, leav- 
ing, on the death of Herman Albert von Reischach in 1876, Karl 
von Cotta the sole representative of the firm until his death in 
1888. In 1889 the firm of J. G. Cotta passed by purchase into 
the hands of Adolf and Paul Kroner, and in 1899 the business was 
converted into a limited liability company. 

See Albert Schaffle, Cotta (1895); Verlags-Katalog der J. G. 
Cotta* schen Buchhandlung, Nachfolger (1900) ; Lord Goschen’s Life 
and Times of G. J. Goschen (1903) ; Briefe an Cotta: Das Zeitalter 
Goethes and Napoleons ^ xf 04-181 5 edited by Maria Fehling (1925). 

Johann Friedrich Cotta (1701-1779), the theologian, was 
bom on March 12, 1701, the son of Johann Georg Cotta (2). 
After studying theology at Tubingen he began his public career 
p lecturer in Jena university. He became professor at Tubingen 
in, 1733. Ill 1736 be removed to the chair of theology in the 
UruYeraty of Gottingen. .In 1739 ^0 returned as extraordinary 


professor of theology to his Alma Mater, and died, as chan- 
cellor of Tubingen university, on Dec. 31, 1779 - chief works 
are his edition of Johann Gerhard’s Loci Theologici (1762—77) 
and the Kirchejihistorie des Neiien Testaments (1768-73). 

COTTA, BERNHARD VON (1808-1879), German geolo- 
gist, was born near Eisenach, on Oct. 24, 180S. He was edu- 
cated at Freiburg and Heidelberg, and from 1S42 to 1874 he 
held the professorship of geology in the Bergakademie of Frei- 
burg. He was one of the earliest to use the microscope ^ in 
determining the structure of fossil plants. Later on he studied 
ore-deposits, rocks and metamorphism. Cotta died at Freiburg 
on Sept. 14, 1879. Among his many works may be mentioned 
Geologic der Gegenwart (1S66). 

COTTA, GAIUS AURELIUS (c. 124-73 B.C.), Roman 
statesman and orator. In 92 B.c. he defended his uncle P. Rutilius 
Rufus, unjustly accused of extortion in Asia. He was intimate 
with M. Livius Drusus, who was murdered in oi. Shortly after- 
wards he was prosecuted under the lex Varin, directed against all 
who had supported the Italians against Rome, and went into 
exile. He did not return until 82, during the dictatorship of 
Sulla iq.v.). In 75 he was consul and carried a law that abolished 
the Sullan disqualification of the tribunes from holding higher 
magistracies. In 74 Cotta obtained the province of Gaul, but died 
suddenly on his return. According to Cicero, P. Sulpicius Rufus 
and Cotta were the best speakers of the young men of their time. 
Cotta’s successes were chiefly due to his searching investigation 
of facts. He is introduced by Cicero as an interlocutor in the 
De orator e and De natura deonim (iii). 

See Cicero, De oral ore, iii. 3, Brutus, 49, 55, 90, 92 ; Sallust, H/st. 
Frag.; Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 37. 

His brother, Lucius Aurelius Cotta, when praetor in 70 b c., 
brought in a law by which the jurors were to be chosen, not from 
the senators only as limited by Sulla, but from senators, equites 
and tribimi aerarii (see Aerarii). In 66 Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus successfully accused the consuls-elcct for the following 
year of bribery at the elections, and were chosen in their places. 
Cotta proposed a public thanksgiving for Cicero’s services in 
suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy, and after Cicero had 
gone into exile, maintained that the law of banishment (intro- 
duced by Clodius, q.v.) was legally worthless. He afterwards 
attached himself to Caesar, and it was reported that he intended 
to propose that Caesar should receive the title of king. After 
Caesar’s murder he retired from public life. 

See Cicero, Orelli’s Onomastico7i; Sallust, Caiilme, 18; Suetonius, 
Caesar, 79; Livy, Epit. 97; Veil. Pat. ii. 32; Dio Cassius xxxvi. 44, 
xxxvii. I. 

COTTABUS, a game of skill for a long time in great vogue 
at Ancient Greek drinking parties, especially in the 4th and sth 
centuries b.c. (Gr. Korra^os). It is frequently alluded to by the 
classical writers of the period, and not seldom depicted on ancient 
vases. The object of the player was to cast a portion of wine 
left in his drinking cup in such a way that, without breaking 
bulk in its passage through the air, it should reach a certain object 
^ set up as a mark, and there produce a distinct noise by its impact. 
Both the wine thrown and the noise made were called \kra^. 
The thrower, in the ordinary form of the game, was expected to 
retain the recumbent position that was usual at table, and, in 
flinging the cottabus, to make use of his right hand only. To suc- 
ceed in the aim no small amount of dexterity was required. 

Various modifications of the original principle of the game 
were gradually introduced, but for practical purposes we may 
reckon two varieties, (i) In the Kdrrajflos h* 6 ^v^ 6 L<j)Ct}v shallow 
saucers ( 6 ^i}PoL<j>a) were floated in a basin or mixing-bowl filled 
with water; the object was to sink the saucers by throwing the 
wine into them, and the competitor who sank the greatest num- 
ber was considered victorious, and received the prize, which 
consisted of cakes or sweetmeats. (2) KdrraPos KaraKrdSf is 
not so easy to understand. (The epithet naraKrds [let down] 
may refer to the rod, which might be raised or lowered as re- 
quired; to the lower disk, which might be moved up and down 
the stem; to the moving up and down of the scales, in the sup- 
posed variety of the game mentioned below). There is little 
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doubt as to the apparatus, which consisted of a pk^dos or bronze 
rod; a ifKacrruy^, a small disk or basin, resembling a scale-pan; 
a larger disk (KeKavLs); and (in most cases) a small bronze 
figure called fjidvrjs. The discovery (by Professor Helbig in 
1886) of two sets of actual apparatus near Perugia, and various 
representations on vases help to elucidate the somewhat obscure 
accounts of the method of playing the game contained in the 
scholia and certain ancient authors who, it must not be forgot- 
ten, wrote at a time when the pme itself had become obsolete, 
but much still remained uncertain. 

The game, so far as we know, seems to have been of Sicilian 
origin, but it spread through Greece from Thessaly to Rhodes, 
and was especially fashionable at Athens. Dionysius, Alcaeus, i 
Anacreon, Pindar, Bacchylides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Antiphanes, make frequent and familiar allusion 
to the KOTTapos ; but in the writers of the Roman and Alexandrian 
period such references as occur show that the fashion had died out. 
In Latin literature it is almost entirely unknown. 

See “Kottabos’’ in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des anti- 
qtiiteSf and L. Becq de Fouquicres, Les Jeiix des anciens (1873); 
English readers may be referred to an article by A. Higgins on ‘‘Recent 
Discoveries of the Apparatus used in playing the Game of Kottabos” 
Archaeologia, li. (1S8S). See also C. Sartori, Das Kottahos-Spiel der 
alien Griechen (1893), in which a full bibliography of ancient and 
modern authorities is given. 

COTTENHAM, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER PEPYS, 

ist Earl of (i 781-1851), lord chancellor of England, was born 
in London on April 29, 1781. He was the sacond son of Sir Wil- 
liam W. Pepys, a master in chancery, who was descended from 
John Pepys, of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, a great-uncle of 
Samuel Pepys, the diarist. Educated at Harrow and Trinity 
college, Cambridge, Pepys was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn 
in 1804. He practised at the chancery bar and was made a K.C. 
in 1826. He sat in parliament, successively, for Higham Ferrars 
and Malton, was appointed solicitor-general in 1834, and in the 
same year became master of the rolls. On the formation of Lord 
Melbourne's second administration in April 1835, the great seal 
was for a time in commission, but eventually Pepys, who had 
been one of the commissioners, was appointed lord chancellor 
(Jan. 1S36) with the title of Baron Cottenham. He held office 
till the defeat of the ministry in 1S41. In 1846 he again became 
lord chancellor in Lord John Russell’s administration. Shortly 
before his retirement in 1850 he had been created Viscount Crow- 
hurst and earl of Cottenham. He died at Pietra Santa, Italy, on 
April 29, 1851. 

Both as a lawyer and as a judge, Lord Cottenham, though an 
indifferent speaker, was remarkable for his mastery of the prin- 
ciples of equity. His only important contribution to the statute- 
book was the Judgments Act, 1838, which amended the law for 
the relief of insolvent debtors. 

Bibliography. — ^E. Foss, The Judges of England (1848-64) ; J. 
Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1869) ; E. Manson, Builders 
of our Law (1904) ; J. B. Atlay, The Victorian Chancellors (1906). 

COTTET, CHARLES (1863-1925), French painter, was 
born on July 12, 1863, at Puy. He studied at the £cole des Beaux- 
Arts, and under Puvis de Chavannes and Roll. He travelled and 
painted in Egypt, Italy, and on the Lake of Geneva, but he made 
his name with his sombre and gloomy, firmly designed, severe 
and impressive scenes of life on the Brittany coast. Flis signal 
success was achieved by his triptych, “Au pays de la mer," at 
the Luxembourg. The Lille gallery has his “Burial in Brittany." 
He died on Sept. 25, 1925. 

COTTII REGNyM, a district in Liguria, Italy, including 
much of the important road over the pass (6,119ft.) of the Alpis 
Cottia (Mont Genevre) into Gaul. This route was certainly in 
use about 100 b.c. (^See Punic Wars.) In 58 b.c. Caesar met with 
some resistance on crossing it, but afterwards entered into 
friendly relations with Donnus, the king of the district; he refers 
to it as the shortest route. Donnus's son Cottius erected a tri- 
umphal arch at his capital Segusio, the modern Susa, in honour of 
Augustus. Under Nero, after the death of the last Cottius, it 
became the province of “Alpes Cottiae," governed by a pro- 
curator AugustL 
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COTTIN, MARIE (caUed Sopote) (177071807), French 
novelist, 7 iee Risteau, was born in Paris in 1770. Elisabeth, on les 
exiles de Siherie, her last and most famous tale, was published in 
1S06. Its subject was treated later with an admirable simplicity by 
Xavier de Maistre. She died at Champlan (Seine et Oise) on 
April 25, 1807. 

A complete edition of her works, with a notice by A. Petitot, was 
published, in five volumes, in 1S17. 

COTTINGTON, FRANCIS COTTINGTON, Baron 

(1578-1652), English lord treasurer and ambassador, was ap- 
pointed English agent in Spain during the recall of the ambas- 
sador, Sir Charles Cornwallis, from 1609 to 1611. In 1612, he 
became consul at Seville, and in 1616 ambassador to Spain, making 
in 1618 James’s proposal of mediation in the dispute with the 
elector palatine. After Charles’s accession Buckingham brought 
him into disfavour; but on the duke’s assassination he regained 
his position, being made a privy councillor in 162S, chancellor of 
the exchequer in 1629, and two years later Baron Cottington of 
Hanworth, Middlesex. The unpopularity caused by his exactions 
as master of the court of wards and by his declaration that for 
the Scottish war the king might levy money without Parliament 
led him to give up the court of wards in 1641 and the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer in 1642. He rejoined the king in 
1643, took part in the proceedings of the Oxford parliament, and 
was made lord treasurer, in Oct. 1643. He signed the surrender 
of Oxford in 1646 and, being excepted from the indemnity, retired 
abroad, joining Prince Charles at The Hague in 1648. He went to 
Spain to obtain help for the royal cause but, receiving no response, 
settled there and died on June 19, 1652. 

Bibliography. — See Diet, of Nat. Biography; Clarendon’s Rist. of 
the Rebellion, passim, esp. xii. and xiii. 30; Clarendon’s State Papers 
and Life; Strafford’s Letters; Gardiner’s Hist, of England and of the 
Commonwealth; Hoare’s Wiltshire; Laud’s Works, vols. iii.-vii. 

COTTON, SIR ARTHUR THOMAS (1803-1899), Eng- 
lish engineer, tenth son of Henry Calveley Cotton, entered the 
Madras engineers in 1819, served in the first Burmese war (1824- 
26), and in 1828 began his life-work on the irrigation works of 
southern India. He constructed works on the Cauvery, Coleroon, 
Godavari and Kistna rivers, making anicuts (dams) on the Cole- 
roon (1S36-38) for the irrigation of the Tanjore, Trichinopoly 
and South Arcot districts; and on the Godivari (1847-52) for 
the irrigation of the Godivari district. He also projected the 
anicut on the Kistna (Krishna) , which was carried out by other 
officers. Before the beginning of his work Tanjore and the ad- 
joining districts were threatened with ruin from lack of water; 
on its completion they became the richest part of Madras, and 
Tanjore returned the largest revenue of any district in India. He 
was the founder of the school of Indian hydraulic engineering, 
and carried out much of his work in the face of opposition and 
discouragement from the Madras government; though, in the 
minute of May 15, 1858, that government paid an ample tribute 
to the genius of Cotton’s “master mind." He was knighted in 
1S61. 

See Lady Hope, General Sir Arthur Cotton (1900). 

COTTON, CHARLES (1630-1687), English poet, the 
translator of Montaigne, was horn at Beresford in Staffordshire 
on April 28, 1630. His father, Charles Cotton, was a man of 
marked ability, and counted among his friends Ben Jonson, John 
Selden, Sir Henry Wotton and Izaak Walton. Cotton travelled 
in France and perhaps in Italy, and at the age of 28 he succeeded 
to an estate greatly encumbered by lawsuits during his father’s 
lifetime. The rest of his life was spent chiefly in country pursuits, 
but from his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque (1670) we know that 
he held a captain’s commission and was ordered to that country. 
His friendship with Izaak Walton began about 1655. Walton’s 
initials made into a cipher with his own were placed over the door 
of his fishing cottage on the Dove; and to the Compleat Angler 
he added “Instructions how to angle for a trout or grayling in a 
clear stream." He married in 1656 his cousin Isabella, who was 
a sister of Colonel Hutchinson. His wife died in 1670 and in 1675 
he married the dowager countess of Ardglass. He was buried in 
St. James’s church, Piccadilly, on Feb. 16, 1687. Cotton’s repu- 
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tation as a burlesque writer may account for the neglect with 
which the rest of his poems have been treated. Their excellence 
was not, however, overlooked by good critics. Coleridge praises 
the purity and unaffectedness of his style in Biographia Literaria, 
and Wordsworth {Preface, 1815) gave a copious quotation from 
the “Ode to Winter.” The “Retirement” is printed by Walton 
in the second part of the Compleat Angler. His masterpiece in 
translation, the Essays of M. de Montaigne (1685-86, 1693, 1700, 
etc.), has often been reprinted. 

His other works include The Scarronidcs, or Virgil Travestie (1664- 
70), a gross burlesque of the first and fourth books of the Aeneid, 
which ran through 15 editions; Burlesque upon Burlesque . . being 

some of Lucian’s Dialogues neu^ly put into English fustian (1675) ; 
The Moral Philosophy of the Stokks (1607), from the French of 
Guillaume du Vair; The History of the Life of the Duke d’Espernon 
(1670), from the French of G. Girard; the Commentaries (1674) of 
Blaise de Montluc; the Planter's Manual (1675), a practical book on 
arboriculture, in which he was an expert; The Wonders of the Peake 
(16S1) ; the Compleat Gamester and The Fair one of Tunis, both 
dated 1674, are also assigned to Cotton. 

William Oldys contributed a life of Colton to Hawkins’s edition 
(1760) of the Compleat Angler. His Lyrical Poems were edited by 
J, R. Tutin in 1903, from an unsatisfactory edition of 1689. His 
translation of Montaigne was edited in 1892, and in a more elaborate 
form in 1902, by W. C. Hazlitt. See also J. Bertsioid, Poems of 
Charles Cotton, 1630-87, with introduction, notes and portrait, (1023) ; 
and Poems from the Works of Charles Cotton, Newly decorated by 
Claud Lovat Fraser. (1922). 

COTTON, GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH (1813-1S66), 
English educationist and divine, was born at Chester on Oct. 29, 
1813. He was educated at Westminster school, and at Trinity 
college, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 1836, and became an 
assistant-master at Rugby. Here he worked devotedly for 15 
years, inspired wdth Arnold’s spirit, and heartily entering into his I 
plans and methods. He became head master at Marlborough 
college in 1852, and in his six years of rule raised it to a high 
position. In 18 58 Cotton was offered the see of Calcutta, which, 
after much hesitation about quitting Marlborough, he accepted. 
Cotton established schools for British and Eurasian children, did 
much to improve the position of the chaplains, and was unwearied 
in missionary visitation. On Oct. 6, 1866, he was drowned at 
Rushtea on the Ganges. 

A memoir of his life with selections from his journals and corre- 
spondence, edited by his widow, was published in 1871. 

COTTON, SIR HENRY JOHN STEDMAN (1845- 
1915), Anglo-Indian administrator, son of J. J. Cotton of the 
Madras civil service, was educated at Magdalen college school 
and King's college, London. He entered the Bengal civil service 
in 1867, and became chief secretary to the Bengal Government 
(1891-96), acting home secretary to the Government of India 
(1896), and chief commissioner of Assam (1896-1902). He re- 
tired in 1902, and became known as the leading' English champion 
of the Indian nationalists. In 1906 he entered parliament as 
Liberal member for East Nottingham. He was the author of 
N ew India. (1885; rev. 1 904-7 ) . 

His brother, James Sutherland Cotton (1847-1918), was 
born in India and educated at Magdalen college school and Trin- 
ity college, Oxford. For many years he was editor of the Academy; 
he published various works on Indian subjects, and was the Eng- 
lish editor of the revised edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (1908). 

COTTON, JOHN (1585-1652), English and American Puri- 
tan divine, sometimes called “The Patriarch of New England,” 
born in Derby, England, on Dec. 4, 1585. He was educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and became a fellow of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, then a stronghold of Puritanism. In June 
1612 he became vicar of the parish church of St. Botolph in 
Boston, Lincolnshire, where he remained for 21 years. Becoming 
more and more a Puritan in spirit, he ceased, about 1615, to 
, observe certain ceremonies prescribed by the legally authorized 
ritual, and in 1632 action was begun against him in the high 
commission court. He thereupon escaped, disguised, to London, 
ky in concealment for several months, and eluding the watch 
for him at the various English ports, in July 1633 emigrated 
to tliffi colony of. Massachusetts 'Bay, arriving at Boston early in 


September. On Oct. 10 he was chosen “teacher” of the First 
Church of Boston, of which John Wilson (1588-1667) was pastor, 
and here he remained until his death on Dec. 23, 1052. In the 
newer, as in the older Boston, his popularity was almost un- 
bounded, and his influence, both in ecclesiastical and in civil 
affairs, was probably greater than that of any other minister in 
theocratic New England. He was a man of great learning and 
was a prolific writer. His writings include: The Keyes to the 
Kingdom of Heaven and the Power thereof (1644), The Way of 
the Churches of Christ in New England (1645), and The Way of 
Congregational Churches Cleared (164S), these works constitut- 
ing an invaluable exposition of New England Congregationalism; 
and Milk for Babes, Drawn out of the Bf easts of Both Testa’ 
ments. Chiefly for the SpirituaU Nourishment of Boston Babes 
in either Englarid, but may be of like Use for any Children 
(1646), widely used for many years, in New England, for the re- 
ligious instruction of children. 

See the quaint bketch by Cotton Mather, John Cotton’s grandson, 
in Magnalia (London, 1702), and a sketch by Cotton’s contemporary 
and friend. Rev. Samuel Whiting, printed in Alexander Young’s 
Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of Masi,acJmsetts^ Bay 
from 1623 to 1636 (Boston, 1846) ; also A. W. McClure’s The Life of 
John Cotton (Boston, 1S46), a chapter in Arthur B. Ellis’s History 
of the First Church in Boston (Boston, iSSi), and a chapter in Willis- 
ton Walker’s I'en New England Leaders (1901). (W. W.) 

COTTON, SIR ROBERT BRUCE, Bart. (1571-^631), 
English antiquary, the founder of the Cottonian library, born at 
Denton, Huntingdonshire, on Jan. 22 1571, was a descendant, 
as he delighted to boast, of Robert Bruce. He was educated at 
Westminster school under William Camden the antiquary, and 
at Jesus college, Cambridge, where he graduated in 15S5. His 
antiquarian tastes were early displayed in the collection of an- 
cient records, charters and other manuscripts, which had been 
dispersed from the monastic libraries in the reign of Henry VIII.; 
and throughout the whole of his life he was an energetic collector 
of books, manuscripts and coins from all parts of England and 
the continent. In 1600 he visited the north of England with 
Camden in search of Pictish and Roman monument.s and inscrip- 
tions. On the accession of James I. he was knighted, and in 1608 
he wrote a Memorial o?t Abzises in the Navy, that resulted in a 
navy commission, of which he was made a memlDcr. Fie also 
presented to the king an historical Inquiry into the Crowft 
Revenues, in which he speaks freely about the exjx^nses of the 
royal household, and asserts that tonnage and poundage are only 
to be levied in war time, and to “proceed out of good will, not 
of duty.” In this paper he supported the creation of the order 
of baronets, each of whom was to pay the crown Xlooo; and in 
1 61 1 he himself received the title. 

Cotton helped John Speed in the compilation of his History 
of England (1611), and was regarded by contemporaries as the 
compiler of Camden’s History of Elizabeth. It seems more likely 
that it was executed by Camden, but that Cotton exercised a 
general supervision, especially with regard to the story of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The presentation of his mother’s history was 
naturally important to James I., and Cotton himself took a keen 
interest in the matter. He had had the room in Fotberingay, where 
Mary was executed, transferred to his family scat at Conningtorx. 
Meanwhile he was enlarging his collection of documents. In 1614 
Artliur Agarde left his papers to him, and Camden’s manuscripts 
came to him in 1723. In 1615 Cotton, as the intimate of the earl 
of Somerset, whose innocence he always maintained, was placed 
in confinement on the charge of being implicated in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury; he confessed that he had acted as in- 
termediary between Sarmiento, the Spanish ambassador, and 
Somerset, and had altered the dates of Somerset’s correspondence. 
He was released after about eight months’ imprisonment without 
formal trial, and obtained a pardon on payment of £500. From 
Charles I. and Buckingham Cotton received no favour; his 
attitude towards the court had begun to change, and he became 
the intimate friend of Sir John Eliot, Sir Simonds d’Ewes and 
John Selden. He had entered parliament in 1604 as member 
for Huntingdon; in 1624 he sat for Old Sarum; in 1625 for 
Thetford; and in 1628 for Castle Rising, Norfolk. The publican 
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tion of his political tract entitled The Danger in which the King- 
dom 710 W standeth, and the circulation of another, known as the 
Proposition to bridle Parliament ^ the original of which was found 
in Cotton’s library, led to his imprisonment in 1629 and the sealing 
up of his library by the king. Cotton was himself released the 
next month; but the library was not restored to him. Ke died on 
May 6 1631, and was buried in Connington church, Hunting- 
donshire, where there is a monument to his memory. Many of 
Cotton’s pamphlets were wndely read in manuscript during his 


of the world’s cotton spindles. This great relative decline left her 
by far the greatest cotton-spinning country, despite her inability 
to keep all her spindles at work. Great Britain possesses a lead 
which is greater than is expressed in these spindle figures, because 
she spins a larger proportion of fine yarns than any other country. 

Prof. G. W. Daniels and Mr. J. Jewkes, in a paper read to the 
Royal Statistical Society on Jan. 17, 1928, gave the following 
table showing the cotton spindles and looms of certain countries 
in 1900-26: — 


R:sti muted Number of Spindles and Looms in India, Japan, Italy, U.S.A., Great Britain. ipij~ioo 


Year 

India 

Japan 

Italy 

U.S.A. 

Great Britain 

Spindles 

Looms 

Spindles 

Looms 

Spindles 

Spindles 

Looms 

Spindles 

Looms 

1900 

75 

43 




62 

67 

73 

Si 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1926 



236 


109 

117 


102 

95 


lifetime, but only two of his works were printed, The Reign of 
He^iry III. (1627) and The Danger m which the Kingdom now 
Standeth (162S). His son, Sir Thomas (1594-1662), added con- 
siderably to the Cottonian library; and Sir John, the fourth 
baronet, presented it to the nation in 1700. In 1753 it was 
transferred to the British Museum. 

Sec the article Libraries, and Edwards’s Lives of the Founders of 
the British Museum, vol. i. Several of Colton’s papers have been 
printed under the title Coltoni Posthuma; others were published by 
Thomas Hearne. , 

COTTON AND THE COTTON INDUSTRY. Cotton, 
the most important of vegetable fibres, has made economic his- 
tory, and has had a potent effect upon the progress and politics 
of the leading industrial nations. In England its employment 
changed obscure places into great towns and played a great part 
in what is called the Industrial Revolution (q.v.). In the United 
States its cultivation has been so long and so well established that 
it is with an effort one recalls the fact that the cotton plant is 
not indigenous in that country. It has come to spell the daily 
bread of millions, and its supply and price determine the welfare 
of wide-flung regions. Its output, transport and varied manu- 
facture create wealth which is reflected in the trade accounts of 
great nations, and which reacts directly or indirectly upon all 
other industries. In the British economy, cotton has long played 
a determining part, the Manchester school of economics reflect- 
ing the conceptions of the cotton world. It is significant that the 
Anti-Corn Law League was formed in Manchester, that John 
Bright’s father was a cotton spinner, and that Richard Cobden, 
although the son of a Sussex yeoman, sold cotton goods at Man- 
chester and afterwards became a calico printer. 

After many years, and even after the hazards and dislocations 
of the World War, the cotton industry still plays a great part in 
the British economy, but its relative importance has considerably 
decreased. In the world as a whole, too, the British cotton in- 
dustry, although still supreme, has lost something of its pre- 
dominance. If we look at the cotton spindles record, we see how 
great a change has taken place in the relative positions of the 
chief nations in this matter. At the close of the 19th century, tak- 
ing the average of the five years 1895-99, Great Britain possessed 
more cotton spindles by far than all the rest of the world put 
together; in 1927, 57,548 spindles out of a world total of 
164,616: — 

The WorhTs Cotton Spindles {in Thousands') 




% 

Great Britain 

57.548 

35'0 

United States 

37,374 

22'7 

Germany 

10,900 

6-6 

France 

9.522 

5-8 

Italy 

India 

4,941 

3-0 

8,714 

5*3 • 

Japan 

5 i68o 


Above and all other countries 

164 ,616 

1 8* 2 (others) 

lOO-O 


Thus, Great Britain began 1927 with rather more than one-third 


The greater relative growth in America, Italy, India and Japan 
is very striking. Before the World War the growth of world cot- 
ton machinery, while it threatened the British position, did not 
prevent an increase in British exports; since 1918 the growth of 
competition has continued and British exports have suffered. 
The Memorandum on Cotton presented to the Geneva Economic 
Conference of 1927 gave the following facts: — 


World Exports of Cotton Yarn 
(Metric tons.) 



Av. 

1909-13 

% 

Av. 

^923-25 

% 

% 1923-25 
of 1909-13 

Great Britain . 

98,397 

33-6 

75,237 

33*4 

76-5 

Italy 

13,149 

4-5 

15,219 

6‘S 

115*7 

Germany 

Czechoslovakia 

14,356 

4*9 

6,478 

19,482 

2-9 

45*1 



8-7 

, . 

Belgium . 

5,558 

1*9 

8,996 

4-0 

i6i*9 

France 

8,444* t 

2-Q 

ii.536t 

5*1 

136-6 

India 

89,924 

30*7 

16,967 

7*5 

18-9 

Japan 

5i,497t 

17*5 

49,770 

22-1 

96-6 

Otiber principal 
countries 

11.S72 

4-0 

21,334 

9*5 

I79‘7 

Total . 

293,197 

TOO 

225,019 

100 

76-7 


*1913 only. fThe average in this case is for 1909-11. 
tincludes thread. 


World Exports of Cotton Piece Goods 
(Metric tons.) 



Av. 

1909-13 

% 

Av. 

1923-25 

% 

% 1923-25 
of 1909-13 

Great Britain . 

536,837 

69-9 

369,111 

50*5 

68-8 

United States of 
America 

33,465 

4*4 

42,588 

5-8 

127-3 

Italy 

42,910 

5-6 

58,350 

8-0 

136-0 

France 

44,324* 

5*8 

45,374 

6-2 

102-4 

Japan 

io,336t 

1*3 

84,188 

II-5 

814-5 

Czechoslovakia 


31,082 

4-2 


India 

12,728 

1-7 

18,674 

2-6 

146-7 

Other principal 
countries 

87,103 

II-3 

81,348 

II-2 

93-4 

Total . 

767,703 

TOO 

730,71s 

100 

95*2 


*1913 only. 

fThe average in this case is for 1909-11. This affects the comparison, 
as the exports of piece goods were increasing before the World War. 


World Exports of Cotton Piece Goods^ 
(Thousands of 500 lb. bales.) 



Reduced to 
net tons 

Average 1924-26 

British India - 

722,096 



Egypt 

831,443 



United States . 

1,673,775 



Total .... 

2,805,581 

12,367 

100-0 


* From U.S. Department of Commerce Year Book, pt. ii. 
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The British exports of cotton piece-goods suffered very seri- 
ously, it will be seen, between 1909-13 and 1923-25. The world- 
trade in cotton piece-goods dropped by 5%, while the British 
share of the whole fell from 70% to 5 ^‘ 5 %- greatest loss was 
in the Far East; in 1926 Great Britain exported to that market 
only 44% of the yardage she supplied in 1913. 

Thus the post-war period has been for the cotton trade one of 
deeply interesting development. The great changes that have 
occurred in the industry in Great Britain, Europe, the United 
States and elsewhere; the enhanced cost of cotton, the variations 
in popular taste, the introduction of artificial silk and other fac- 
tors are examined in the following sections, which have been 
planned to survey the entire field of the industry, from the culti- 
vation of the cotton plant to the manufacture of the ingenious 
machines used in the cotton industry. The sections will be found 
in the following order; — 

I. Botany and Cultivation : — 

A. The Cotton Plant. 

B. Cotton Cultivation. 

C. Pests and Diseases of the Cotton Plant. 

II. Raw Cotton : — 

A. Ginning, Baling and Transport. 

B. The World’s Cotton Supplies. 

C. Marketing, Exchanges, Futures, etc. 

III. Cotton Spinning and Manufacture: — 

A. Invention and Development. 

B. The World’s Cotton Spindles. 

C. The World’s Cotton Power Looms. 

D. Varieties of Cotton Cloth. 

E. Artificial Silk in the Cotton Industry. 

IV. Cotton Trade and Organization : — 

A. Cotton Yarn Output. 

B. Cotton Cloth Output. 

C. Commerce in Cotton Yarns. 

D. Commerce in Cotton Manufactures. 

E. Organization of the Cotton Industry. 

V. World-War Reactions. 

VI. Cotton Machinery: — 

A. Cotton-Ginning Machinery. 

B. Cotton-Spinning Machinery. 

C. Cotton-Weaving Machinery. 

D. Cotton-Finishing Machinery. 

VII. Cotton Industry in the United States. 

(L. C. M.) 

I. BOTANY AND CULTIVATION 
A. THE COTTON PLANT 

Cotton consists of unicellular hairs which occur attached to the 
seeds of various species of plants of the genus Gossypium, belong- 
ing to the Mallow family (Malvaceae). Each fibre is formed by 
the outgrowth of a single epidermal cell of the testa or outer coat 
of the vessel. The derivation of the word cotton is from the 
French coton; Arabic qutun. 

The genus Gossypium includes herbs and shrubs, which have 
been cultivated from time immemorial, and are now found widely 
distributed throughout the tropical and subtropical regions of both 
hemispheres. South America, the West Indies, tropical Africa 
and southern Asia are the homes of the various members, but the 
plants have been introduced with success into other lands, as is 
well indicated by the fact that although no species of Gossypium 
is native to the United States of America, that country now pro- 
duces over two-thirds of the world’s supply of cotton. Under 
normal conditions in warm climates all the species of cultivated 
cotton are perennials, but, in the United States for example, cli- 
matic conditions necessitate the plants being renewed annually, 
and even in the Tropics it is often found advisable to treat them 
as annuals to ensure the production of cotton of the best quality, 
to facilitate cultural operations, and to keep insect and fungoid 
pests in check. 

Microscopic examination of a specimen of mature cotton shows 
that the hairs are flattened and twisted, resembling somewhat in 
general appearance an empty and twisted fire hose, This charac- 


teristic is of great economic importance, the natural twist facili- 
tating the operation of spinning the fibres into thread or yarn. 
It also distinguishes the true cotton from the silk cottons or flosses, 
the fibres of which have no twist, and do not readily spin into 
thread, and for this reason, amongst others, are very considerably 
less important as textile fibres. The chief of these silk cottons is 
kapok, consisting of the hairs borne on the interior of the pods 
(but not attached to the seeds) of Eriodendron a7ifractuosiim, the 
silk cotton tree, a member of the Bombacaceae, a family very 
closely allied to the Malvaceae- 

Botanical Classification. — Considerable difficulty is encount- 
ered in attempting to draw up a botanical classification of the 
species of Gossypium. Several are only known in cultivation, 
and we have little knowledge of the wild parent forms from which 
they have descended. During the periods the cottons have been 
cultivated, selection, conscious or unconscious, has been carried 
on, resulting in the raising, from the same stock probably, in dif- 
ferent places, of well-marked forms, which, in the absence of the 
history of their origin, might be regarded as different species. 
Then again, during at least the last four centuries, cotton plants 
have been distributed from one country to another, only to render 
still more difficult any attempt to establish definitely the origin 
of the varieties now grown. Nevertheless it is possible for prac- 
tical purposes to divide the commercially important plants into 
five species, placing these in two groups according to the char- 
acter of the hairs borne on the seeds. Sir G. Watt’s exhaustive 
work on Wild and Cultivated Cotton Pla?its of the World is a 
recognized authority on the subject; and his views on some de- 
bated points have been incorporated in the following account. 

A seed of “Sea Island cotton” is covered with long hairs only, 
which are readily pulled off, leaving the comparatively small black 
seed quite clean or with only a slight fuzz at the end, whereas a 
seed of “Upland” or ordinary American cotton bears both long and 
short hairs; the former are fairly easily detached (less easily, 
however, than in Sea Island cotton), whilst the latter adhere very 
firmly, so that when the long hairs arc pulled off the seed remains 
completely covered with a short fuzz. This is also the case with 
the ordinary Indian and African cottons. There remains one other 
important group, the so-called “kidney” cottons in which there 
are only long hairs, and the seed easily comes away clean as with 
“Sea Island,” but, instead of each seed being separate, the whole 
group in each of the three compartments of the capsule is firmly 
united together in a more or less kidney-shaped mass. Starting 
with this as the basis of classification, we can construct the fol- 
lowing key, the remaining principal points of difference being 
indicated in their proper places : — 

i. Seeds covered with long hairs only, flowers yellow, turning to 
red. 

( A. Seeds separate. 

Country of origin, Tropical America— (i) G. harhadense, L. 
B. Seeds of each loculus united. 

Country of origin, S. America— (2) G. brasiliense, Macf. 

ii. Seeds covered with long and short hairs. 

A. Flowers yellow or white, turning to red. 

[a. Leaves 3 to 5 lobed, often large. 

Flowers white. 

Country of origin, Mexico — (3) G. hirsutuniy L. 

1 6. Leaves 3 to 5, seldom 7 lobed. Small. 

Flowers yellow. 

Country of origin, India— (4) G. herhacotim, L. 

B. Flowers purple or red. Leaves 3 to 7 lobed. 

Place of origin, Old World—fs) G. arboreum, L. 

I. G. barbadense, Linn. This plant, known only in cultivation, 
is usually regarded as native to the West Indies. Watt regards 
it as closely allied to G. vitifolium, and considers the modern 
stock a hybrid, and probably not indigenous to the West Indies. 
He classifies the modern high-class Sea Island cottons as G. bar- 
badense, var. maritima. Whatever may be its true botanical name 
it is the plant known in commerce as “Sea Island” cotton, owing 
to its introduction and successful cultivation in the Sea Islands 
and the coastal districts of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Its cultivation in these regions has now been abandoned on account 
of the ravages of the boll weevil, and it is now confined to the 
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Plate I 



BY COURTESY OF (1) THE U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PHOTOGRAPH, (2) EWING CALLOWAY 

COTTON PLANTS AND BOLLS 


1. A cotton plant of the “sea Island** variety, grown in Yuma, Arizona, 
showing the spiral leaf arrangement common in all pure strains. The 
tap root of this plant is long, branching and deeply penetrating, and 
there are four lateral roots extending a few inches below the soil 
surface. For the best development of the species an atmosphere 
where the transpiration is not in excess of the water supply and an 
abundance of sunshine and warmth are necessary. These conditions 
have been met successfully in the Yuma district, where the water 
supply is regulated by irrigation 


2. Cotton bolls at picking time. These leathery capsules or pods, splitting 
In three to five valves, were grown in North Carolina. Examination 
of similar specimens under the microscope shows that the hairs have 
a natural twist which not only distinguishes true cotton from silk 
cotton or flosses, which are without it, but is very valuable econom- 
ically, because it facilitates spinning operations. The fibres of the 
upland cotton shown in the illustration, are l-S to 2-5 centimetres in 
length, while those of the “sea island” species (plant shown in fig. 1) 
are 2 5 to 4 centimetres long 






BY COURTESY Of (2) THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CCMPAKT, (4) W T. YOLNG: PHOTOGRAPHS (I. 
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dryer islands of the West Indies, having been reintroduced there 
from the United States. It yields the most valuable of all cottons, 
the hairs being long, fine and silky, and ranging in length from J 
to 2^m. 

Egyptian cotton is usually regarded as being derived from the 
same species. Watt considers many of the Egyptian cottons to 
be races or hybrids of G. peruvianum, Cav. Egyptian cotton in 



FROM EARLY IN AUGUST 

length of staple is intermediate between average Sea Island and 
average Upland. Besides being cultivated in Egypt, this cotton 
is also grown under irrigation in the United States, in Arizona 
and California, where new strains have been produced, notably 
Pima and Yuma. Its cultivation has also been extended to the 
newly irrigated areas of the Sudan. It has, however, certain char- 
acteristics which cause it to be in demand even in the United 
States, where during recent years Egyptian cotton has comprised 
about 6o% of all the ‘‘foreign” cottons imported. These special 
qualities are its fineness, strength, elasticity and great natural 
twist, which combined enable it to make very fine, strong yarns, 
suited to the manufacture of the better qualities of hosiery, for 
mixing with silk and wool, for making lace, etc. It also mercer- 
izes very well. Commercial varieties of Egyptian cotton have only 
a limited life and the variety known as Sakellarides has, to a great 
extent, replaced Mitafifi and Yaiinovitch, which were formerly 
the best known and most exclusively grown varieties. Sakellarides 
is said to be deteriorating in the same way, 

2. G. brasiliensef Macf. (G. peruvianum, Engler), or kidney 
cotton. Amongst the varieties of cotton which are derived from 
this species appear to be Pernambuco, Maranhara, Ceara, Aracaty 
and Maceio cottons. The fibre is generally white, somewhat harsh 
and wiry, and especially adapted for mixing with wool. The staple 
varies in length from i to about ijin. 

3. G. Jiirsutum, Linn. Although G. barbadense yields the most 
valuable cotton, G. Mrsutum is the most important cotton-yielding 
plant, being the source of American Upland cotton. It is the only 
cotton grown without irrigation in the American cotton belt. The 
staple varies usually in length between ^ and i^in. According to 
Watt there are many hybrids in American cottons between 
G. Mrsutum and G. mencanum. 

4. G. herbaceum, Linn. Levant cotton is derived from this 
species. The majority of the races of cotton cultivated in India 
are often referred to this species which, according to some bota- 
nists, is considered to be closely allied to G. Mrsutum and has been 
regarded as identical with it. The fact that American and Indian 
cottons have not been hybridized successfully indicates, however, 
that they are quite distinct species. The Indian cottons are usu- 
ally of short staple varying from about f to lin. according to the 
race grown. Different grades of cotton in India have trade 
names according to the districts where recognized types are prin- 
cipally cultivated. The most important of these are Tinniyelly, 
Broach, Hinganghat, Dharwar, Amraoti, Bengal, Sind and Kumpta. 


Much has been done within recent years by the several pro- 
vincial departments of agriculture to improve the staple of Indian 
cottons by selection and breeding, and large sections of the country 
now produce a “staple” cotton which, in many respects, is not 
inferior and, in some respects, superior to middling American 
cotton. 

5, G. arborewYiy Linn. This species is often considered as in- 
digenous to India, but Dr. Engler has pointed out that it is found 
wild in Upper Guinea, Abyssinia, Senegal, etc. It is the “tree cot- 
ton’' of India and Africa, being typically a large shrub or small 
tree. The fibre is fine and silky, of about an inch in length._ In 
India it is known as Nurma or Deo cotton. Commercially it is 
of comparatively minor importance. 

B. COTTON CULTIVATION 

Cotton is very widely cultivated throughout the world, being 
grown on a greater or less scale as a commercial crop in almost 
every country included in the broad belt between latitudes 
43® N. and 33° S., or approximately between the isothermal lines 
of 60° F. It must, however, be remembered that cultivated cotton 
is not one but several species or cultivated races. These for 
agricultural purposes may be classed in three groups : viz., Ameri- 
can Upland, Egyptian and Indian black soil cottons. 

The cotton plant requires certain conditions for its successful 
cultivation ; but, given these, it is very little affected by seasonal 
vicissitudes. Thus, for example, in the United States the worst 
season rarely diminishes the crop by more than about a quarter or 
one-third; such a thing as a “half-crop” is unknown. Various cli- 
matic factors may cause temporary checks, but the growing and 
maturing period is sufficiently long to allow the plants to over- 
come these disturbances. 

Cotton requires for its development from six to seven months of 
favourable weather; i.e., plenty of sunshine without prolonged 
periods of dull, cloudy weather. It thrives in a warm atmosphere, 
even in a very hot one, provided that it is moist and that the trans- 
piration is not in excess of the supply of water. A definite dry sea- 
son to check vegetative growth when the crop is reaching maturity 
is an essential where this is treated as an annual crop. An idea of 
the requirements of the plant will perhaps be afforded by summar- 
izing the conditions which have been found to give the best results 
in the United States. 

During April (when the seed is usually sown) and May, fre- 
quent light showers, which keep the ground sufficiently moist to 
assist germination and the growth of the young plants, are desired. 
Three to four inches of rain per month is the average. The active 
growing period is from early June to about the middle of August. 
During June and the first fortnight in July plenty of sunshine is 
necessary, accompanied by sufficient rain to promote healthy, but 
not excessive, growth; the normal rainfall in the cotton belt for 
this period is about 4-i-in. per month. During the second portion of 
July and the first of August a slightly higher rainfall is beneficial, 
and even heavy rains do little harm, provided the subsequent 
months are dry and warm. The first flowers usually appear in 
June, and the bolls ripen from early in August. Picking takes 
place normally during September and October, and during these 
months dry weather is essential. Flowering and fruiting go on con- 
tinually, although in diminishing degree, until the advent of frost, 
which kills the flowers and the young bolls and so puts an end to 
the production of cotton for the season. 

In the tropics the essential requirements are very similar, but 
there the dry season checks production in much the same way as 
do the frosts in temperate climates. In either case an adequate but 
not excessive rainfall, increasing from the time of sowing to the 
period of active growth, and then decreasing as the bolls ripen, 
with a dry picking season, combined with sunny days and warm 
nights, provide the ideal conditions for successful cotton cultiva- 
tion. In regions where climatic conditions are favourable, cotton 
grows more or less successfully on almost all kinds of soil; it can 
be grown on light, sandy soils, loams, heavy clays and sandy “bot- 
tom” lands with varying success. Sandy uplands produce a short 
stalk which bears fairly well. Clay and “bottom” lands produce a 
large, leafy plant, yielding less lint in proportion. The most suit- 
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able soils are medium grades of loam. The soil should be able to 
maintain very uniform conditions of moisture. Sudden variations 
in the amount of water supplied are injurious: a sandy soil cannot 
retain water; on the other hand a clay soil often maintains too 
great a supply, and rank growth with excess of foliage ensues. The 
best soil for cotton is thus a deep, well-drained loam, able to afford 
a uniform supply of moisture during the growing period. 

Cultivation in the United States. — ^The United States being 
the most important cotton-producing country, the methods of cul- 
tivation practised there are first described, notes on methods 
adopted in other countries being added only when these differ 
considerably from American practice. 

The culture of cotton must be a clean one. It is not neces- 
sarily deep culture, and during the growing season the cultiva- 
tion is shallow, since the feeding roots of the plants are near the 
surface. The result is a great destruction of the humus of the 
soil, and great leaching and washing, especially in the light loams 
of the hill country of the United States. The main object, 
therefore, of the American cotton-planter is to prevent erosion. 
Wherever the planters have failed to guard their fields by hill- 
side ploughing and terracing, these have been extensively denuded 
of soil, rendering them barren, and devastating other fields lying 
at a lower level, which are covered by the wash. The hillsides 
have gradually to be terraced with the plough, upon almost an 
exact level. On the better farms this is done with a spirit-level or 
compass from time to time and hillside ditches put in at the 
proper places. In the moist bottom-lands along the rivers it is the 
custom to throw the soil up in high beds with the plough, and 
then to cultivate them deep. This is the more common method 
of drainage, but it is expensive, as it has to be renewed every 
few years. More intelligent planters drain their bottom-lands 
with underground or open drains. In the case of small planta- 
tions the difficulties of adjusting a right-of-way for outlet ditches 



Fig. 2. — ^SEED HAIRS OF COTTON, GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM. WHICH 
CONSIST OF FLAT TWISTED FIBRES ATTACHED TO THE SEEDS 


have interfered seriously with this plan. Many planters question 
the wisdom of deep-breaking and subsoiling. There can be no 
question that a deep soil is better for the cotton-plant; but the 
expense of obtaining it, the risk of injuring the soil through leach- 
ing, and the danger of bringing poor soil to the surface, have 
led many planters to oppose this plan. Nothing definite can be 
smd with regard to a rotation of crops upon the cotton planta- 
tion, but since the advent of the boll weevU, much more attention 
has, been paid to this question and to more diversified fanning in 
gia^eral. Planters appreciate generally the value of broaddeaved 
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and narrow-leaved plants and root crops, but there is an absence 
of exact knowledge, with the result that their practices are very 
varied. It is believed that the rotation must differ with every 
variety of soil, with the result that each planter has his own 
method, and little can be said in- general. A more careful study 
of the physical as well as the chemical properties of a soil must 
precede intelligent experimentation in rotation. This knowledge 
is still lacking with regard to most of the cotton soils. The only 
uniform practice is to let the fields “rest’’ when they have become 
exhausted. Nature then restores them very rapidly. The exhaus- 
tion of the soil under cotton culture is chiefly due to the loss of 
humus, and nature soon puts this back in the excellent climate of 
the cotton-growing belt. Fields considered utterly used up, and 
allowed to “rest” for years, when cultivated again have produced 
better crops than those which had been under a more or less 
thoughtful rotation. In spite of the clean culture, good crops of 
cotton have been grown on some soils in the south for more than 
40 successive years. The fibre takes almost nothing from the 
land, and where the seeds are re.storeci to the soil in some form, 
even without other fertilizers, the exhaustion of the .*^oil is very 
slow. If the burning up of humus and the leaching of the soil 
could be prevented, there is no reason why a cotton soil should 
not produce good crops continuously for an indefinite time. 

Bedding up land previous to planting is almost universal. The 
bed forms a warm seed-bed in the cool weather of early spring, 
and holds the manure, which is drilled in, usually to better advan- 
tage. The plants arc, generally left 2 or 3in. above the middle 
of the row, which in four-foot rows gives a slope of lin. to the 
foot, causing the plough to lean from the plants in cultivating, 
and thus to cut fewer roots. The plants are usually cut out with 
a hoe from 8 to i4in. apart. It seems to make little difference 
exactly what distance they are, so long as they are not wider 
apart on average land than ift. On rich bottom-land they should 
be more distant. The seed is dropped from a planter, five or six 
seeds in a single line, at regular intervals 10 to 12 in, apart. A 
narrow, deep furrow is usually run immediately in advance of the 
planter, to break up the soil under the seed. The only time 
the hoc is used is to thin out the cotton in the row; all the rest 
of the cultivation is by various forms of ploughs and cultivators. 
The question of deep and shallow culture has been much dis- 
cussed among planters without any conclusion applicable to all 
soils being reached. All grass and weeds must be kept down, and 
the crust must be broken after every rain, but these seem to be 
the only principles upon which all agree. 

The date of cotton-planting varies from March i to June x, 
according to situation. Planting begins early in Mcirch in south- 
ern Texas, and the first blooms will appear there about May 15. 
Planting may be done as late as April 15 in the Idedmont region 
of North Carolina, and continue as late as the end of May. The 
first blooms will appear in this region about July 15. Picking 
may begin on July 10 in southern Texas, and continue late into 
the winter, or until the rare frost kills the plants. It may not 
begin until Sept. 10 in Piedmont, North Carolina. It is a peculiar- 
ity of the cotton-plant to lose a great many of its blooms and 
boils. When the weather is not favourable at the fruiting stage, 
the otherwise hardy cotton-plant displays its great weakness in 
this way. It sheds its “forms” (as the buds arc called), blooms, 
and even half-grown bolls in great numbers. It has frequently 
been noted that even well-fertilized plants upon good soil will 
mature only 15 or 20% of the bolls produced. No means are 
i known so far for preventing this great waste. Experts are at an 
! entire loss to form a correct idea of the cause or to apply’ any 
' effective remedy. Cotton-picking is the most expensive opera- 
, tion in cotton production. It is paid for at the rate of from 
$i to $1.25 per 100 lb. of seed cotton. The work is light, and is 
effectually performed by women and even children, as well as 
men; but it is tedious and requires care. The picking season will 
average xoo days. For economic reasons it is difficult to get the 
hands to work until the cotton is fully opened. Picking is largely 
piecework and a picker will gather from xoo to 200 lb. of seed 
cotton a day according to the amount of cotton open on the 
I plant. The loss resulting from careless work is very serious. The 
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cotton falls out easily or is dropped. The careless gathering of 
dead leaves and twigs, and the soiling of the coLton by earth or 
by the natural colouring matter from the bolls, injure the qual- 
ity. It has been commonly thought that the production of cotton 
in the south is limited by the amount that can be picked, but 
this limit is evidently very remote. The negro population of the 
towns and villages of the cotton country is usually available for 
a considerable share in cotton-picking. There is in the cotton 
States a rural population of over 7,000,000, more or less occu- 
pied in cotton-growing, and capable, at the low average of 100 lb. 
a day, of picking daily nearly 500,000 bales. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if this number could vrork through the whole season of 
100 da3^s, they could pick three or four times as much cotton as 
the largest crop ever made. Great efforts have been made to 
devise cotton-picking machines, but, as yet, complete success has 
not been attained. Lowne’s machine is useful in specially wide- 
planted hedds and when the ground is sufficiently hard. 

Cultivation in Egypt. — Climatic conditions in Egypt dif- 
fer radically from those in the United Slates, the rainfall being so 
small as to be quite inbufficient for the needs of the plant, very 
little rain indeed failing in the Nile Delta during the whole 
growing season of the crop; yet Egypt is in order the third cot- 
ton-producing country of the world, elaborate irrigation works 
supplying the crop with the requisite water. The area devoted to 
cotton in Egypt is about i,8oo,oooac., and nine-tenths of it is in 
the Nile Delta. The delta soil is typically a heavy, black, alluvial 
clay, very fertile, but difficult to work; admixture of sand is bene- 
ficial, and the localities where this occurs the best cotton. 
Formerly in Egypt the cotton was treated as a perennial, but this 
practice has been generally abandoned, and fresh plants are 
raised from seed each year, as in America; one great advantage 
is that more than one crop can thus be obtained each year. The 
following rotation is frequently adopted. It should be noted that 
in Egypt the year is divided into three seasons — ^winter, summer 
and “Nili.” The first two explain themselves; Nili is the season in 
which the Nile overflows its banks. 



Winter 

Summer 

Nili 

First year 

Second year . 

Clover 

Beans or wheat 

Cotton 

Corn or fallow 


For cotton cultivation the land is ploughed, carefully levelled 
and then thrown up into ridges about 3ft. apart. Channels formed 
at right angles to the cultivation ridges provide for the access 
of water to the crop. The seeds, previously soaked, are sown, 
usually in March, on the sides of the ridges, and the land watered. 
After the seedlings appear, thinning is completed in usually 
three successive hoeings, the plants being watered after thin- 
ning, and subsequently at intervals of from 12 to 15 days, until 
about the end of August, when picking commences. The total 
amount of water given is approximately equivalent to a rain- 
fall of about 3sin. The crop is picked, ginned and baled in the 
usual way, the Macarthy style action roller gins being almost 
exclusively employed. 

Indian Black Soil Cotton. — ^The races of Indian cotton, of 
which there are many, are quite distinct from those derived from 
the cottons of the western hemisphere. The plant has an entirely 
different root system. Both the tap root and the lateral feeding 
roots penetrate deeply into the soil. It is, therefore, much more 
drought resistant, but at the same time it is more liable to 
damage from unseasonable weather conditions. 

The sowing season varies in different parts of the country 
according to the rainfall. In all cases the heavier rains usually fall 
when the crop is young, and rainfall is generally inconsiderable 
when the crop is commencing to set its bolls. The uncertainty of 
the rainfall, the effect of unseasonable rains and the difficulty of 
manuring the crop in places with a precarious rainfall, render the 
acre yield of cotton in India small when compared with that of the 
American cotton belt. In the black cotton soil areas, the soil 
cracks deeply in the dry weather, which coincides with the ripen- 
ing of the cotton crop. No cultivation of the land is feasible till 
the rains of the following season are received. Thus, prepara- 


tory cultivation is usually scanty as the crop must be sown 
before the short sowing season is passed. Usually, at intervals of 
some 3’’ears, the land is deeply ploughed, but since the soil is 
turned up in large clods, it is difiicult to prepare a firm seed 
bed for sowing the cotton. The preparation of the land consists 
of running a heavy blade hoc over the bare ground, which cuts 
off any weeds and old crop that still remain on the land and, at 
the same time, levels up the soil surface. 

Sowing is usually done with the drill, and since the Indian cot- 
tons form only small plants, the rows are usually spaced some 
I Sin. apart. In some parts cotton is sown as a mixed crop in 
alternating rows with a low growing cereal. When this is done 
the spacing of the cotton rows is wdder apart. The distance of 
the plant in the row is determined by rainfall. The crop com- 
mences to burst about four and a half months after sowing and 
the crop is picked as it ripens. The amount of cotton wffiich can 
be picked in a day is only about 20 lb. Compared with the crop in 
America this is a very small amount, but it must be remembered 
that the boll of the Indian cotton is small, and with periodic 
pickings at short intervals there is never any great amount of 
cotton ripe in the field at any given Lime, The cotton which is 
picked is also much cleaner. 

British Empire Cotton. — The extension of cotton cultivation 
within the British empire is steadily increasing, and great progress 
has been made in Africa, especially in the Sudan, Uganda and 
Nigeria. Except in the Sudan, where irrigation is available, the 
cotton 'which up to the present has been mainly grown is of the 
Upland American type, new strains being produced to suit local 
conditions. New pests indigenous to the country are met with 
and means have to be found to keep these in check, either by 
selection of resistant strains, or by other preventive measures. In 
Nigeria, for example, attempts are being made to develop a suita- 
ble type of cotton from the local variety, as this is found to be 
much more immune from certain insect attacks than American 
varieties. 

Cotton in the tropical African colonies is almost entirely a 
native industry, and the enormous fluctuations in the price of 
cotton in recent 3’cars, has been anything but helpful to the 
spread of cultivation. 

C. PESTS AND DISEASES OP THE COTTON PLANT 

Insect Pests. — It is common knowledge that when any plant 
is cultivated on a large scale various diseases and pests appear. In 
some cases the pest was already present but of minor importance. 
As the supply of its favourite food plant is increased, conditions 
of life for the pest are improved, and it accordingly multiplies 
also, possibly becoming a serious hindrance to successful cultiva- 
tion. At other times the pest is introduced, and under congenial 
conditions (and possibly in the absence of some other organism 
which keeps it in check in its native country) increases accord- 
ingly. Some idea of the enormous damage wrought by the col- 
lective attacks of individually small and weak animals may be 
gathered from the fact that a , conservative estimate places the 
loss due to insect attacks on cotton in the United States at the 
astounding figure of $60,000,000 (£12,000,000) annually. Of 
this total no less than $40,000,000 (£8,000,000) is credited to a 
small beetle, the cotton boll weevil, and to two caterpillars. 

The cotton boil weevil {Anthoiiomus grandis) a small grey 
weevil often called the Mexican boll weevil, is the most serious 
pest of cotton in the United States, where the damage done by it 
in 1907 was estimated at about £5,000,000. It steadily increased 
in destructiveness during the preceding eight years. Attention 
was drawn to it in 1862, when it caused the abandonment of cot- 
ton cultivation about Monclova in Mexico. About 1893 it ap- 
peared in Texas, and then rapidly spread. It is easily transported 
from place to place in seed-cotton, and for this reason the 
Egyptian government in. 1904 prohibited the importation of 
American cotton seed. Not only is the pest carried from place to 
place, but it also migrates, and in 1907 it crossed from Louisiana, 
where it first appeared in 1905, to Mississippi. That the insect is 
likely to prove adaptable is perhaps indicated by the fact that in 
1906 it made a northward advance of about 60m. in a season with 
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no obvious special features favouring the pest. Its eastern prog- 
ress was also rapid. “The additional territory infested during 
1904 aggregates about i5,ooosqm., representing approximately 
an area devoted to the culture of cotton of 9oo,oooac.” (Year- 
book, United States Dept, Agriculture, 1904). In 1906 the addi- 
tional area invaded amounted to 1,500,000 acres (ibid., 1906). 

The adult weevils puncture the young flower-buds and deposit 



Fig. 3. — RAVAGES OF THE BOLL WEEVIL, SHOWING NORMAL BOLL, RIGHT, 
AND ONE PUNCTURED BY THE WEEVIL, LEFT, WHICH DEPOSITS ITS EGGS 
IN THE FLOWER BUD, AND AS THE GRUBS DEVELOP. THE BUD DROPS 


eggs ; and as the grubs from the eggs develop, the bud drops. They 
also lay eggs later in the year in the young bolls. These do not 
drop, but as the grubs develop the cotton is ruined and the boils 
usually become discolored and crack, their contents being ren- 
dered useless. 

No certain remedy is known for the destruction on a com- 
mercial scale of the boll weevil, but every effort has been made in 
the United Stales to check the advance of the insect, to ascertain 
and to encourage its natural enemies and to propagate races of 
cotton which resist its attacks. 

The cotton boll worm (Chloridea obsoleta, also known as 
Helioihis armiger) is a caterpillar. The parent mot,h lays eggs, 
from which the young “worms” hatch out. They bore holes and 
penetrate into flower-buds and young bolls, causing them to drop. 
Fortunately, the “worms” prefer maize to cotton, and the inter- 
planting at proper times of maize, to be cut down and destroyed 
when well infested, is a method commonly employed to keep 
down this pest. Paris green kills it in its young stages before it 
has entered the buds or bolls. The boll w^orm is most destructive 
in the south-western States of the United States, where the 
damage done is said to vary from 2 to 60% of the crop. The 
boll worm is widely spread through the tropical and temperate 
zones. It may occur in a country without being a pest to cotton; 
e.g., in India it attacks various plants but not cotton. 

The Egyptian boll worm (Earias ifisula 7 ia) is an important in- 
sect pest in Egypt and occurs also in other parts of Africa. Indian 
boll worms include the same species, and the closely related 
Earias fabia, which also occurs in Egypt. 

The cotton worm (Aletia argillacea ) — also called cotton cater- 
pillar, cotton army worm, cotton-leaf worm — ^is also one stage in 
the life-history of a moth. It is a voracious creature, and un- 
checked will often totally destroy a crop. Dusting with paris 
green is, however, an efficient remedy if promptly applied at the 
outset of the attack. It is the most serious pest of cotton in the 
West Indies, The Egyptian cotton worm is Prodenia Uttoralis, 

The caterpillars (“cut worms”) of various species of Agrotis 
and other moths occur in all parts of the world and attack young 
cotton. They can be killed by spreading about bran, etc., 
poisoned with pans green. 

Locusts, green-fly, leaf-bugs, blister mites and various other 
pests also damage cotton, in a similar way to that in which they 
injure other crops. 

The “cotton Stainers,” various species of Dysdercus, are widely 
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distributed, occurring in America, the West Indies, Africa, India, 
etc. The larvae suck the sap from the young bolls and seeds, caus- 
ing shrivelling and reduction in quantity of fibre. They are 
called “Stainers” because their excrement is yellow and stains 
the fibre; also if crushed during the process of ginning they give 
the cotton a reddish coloration. The Egyptian cotton-seed bug or 
cotton Stainer belongs to another genus, being Oxycarcims 
hyalmipennis. Other species of this genus occur on the west 
coast of Africa. They do considerable damage to cotton seed. 

The pink boll worm (Gelechia gossypiclla) is a serious and 
widespread cotton pest found in India, Ceylon, Burma, Straits 
Settlements, Japan, Philippine islands, East and West Africa, 
Zanzibar, Egypt and the Sudan. Its original home is probably 
India, whence it has been distributed in seed, etc. The larvae in 
the seed may remain dormant for over a year. It may also be 
spread in unginned samples, bales of cotton still containing some 
cotton seed, or by resting pink boll worms spun up in folds of 
jute covering the bales. Its aestivating powers show it to have 
come from some country where long, hot and rainless periods 
occur, where little vegetation could exist at all. In some coun- 
tries, notably Egypt, its spread has been rapid since its introduc- 
tion. It causes loss by direct damage to the crop and indirect by 
loss of fibre and loss of seed. The little moth which has a wing 
expanse of about of an inch, has brownish upper wings with 
darker brown markings, grey hind wings and long fringes. It 
I lays its eggs on cotton and species of Hibiscus and probably wild 
I Malvaceae; they are laid under the surface of the leaves and on 
the cotton bolls, and 2 >n the seed capsules of Hibiscus. The egg 
hatches in from three to seven days ; at first the egg is pallid but 
becomes orange-red. Young larvae are yellowish and are active, 
and they may immediately bore into a boll, or feed for a .short 
time on the leaves. When in the boll they become white and 
then pink or red. They feed on the seed and so may reduce the 
crop, or even stop all cotton formation. The larvae feed for two 
or three weeks and eventually reach half an inch long. They later 
leave the bolls by a more or less circular exit and pupate in a 
slight cocoon in or under shelter on the ground. Later broods, 
instead of leaving the bolls, pupate in the interior of the seed or 
between them and remain in the larvae stage some time, and later 
change to the moth. Generally winter is passed in the larvae 
stage spun up in the seed or in refuse, or buildings where seed 
has been stored. Practically all cotton refuse will help to hold 
it over the resting period. Control consists of destroying infested 
bolls, the Hibiscus and other food hosts, etc. More especially 
must the seed be treated; this is done by subjecting the seed to 
the fumes of disulphide of carbon, or hydrocyanic add gas, or 


better still, heat. When possible seed may be sun-dried, as is done 
in the^ Sudan. The pink boll worm has several natural enemies 
including the predaceous acarid (Pedicidoides ventricosus) , but 
none seem to have any effectual control. 

The Cotton Aphis (Aphis gossypii, Glover) is also often harm- 
ful to cotton all over the world. 

Fungoid Diseases. — “Wilt disease,” or “frenching,” perhaps 
the most important of fungoid diseases of cotton in the United 
States, is due to Neocosmospora vasiftfecta. Young plants a few 
inches high are usually attacked; the leaves, beginning with the 
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Fig. 4. — FIVE ROW COTTON DUSTER USED TO SPREAD CALCIUM ARSENATE 
ON COTTON PLANTS TO THE EXTERMINATION OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 
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lower ones, turn yellow, and afterwards become brown and drop. 
The plants remain very dwarf and generally unhealthy, or die. 
The roots also are affected, and instead of growing considerably 
in length, branch repeatedly and give rise to little tufts of root- 
lets. There is no method known of curing this disease, and all that 
can be done is to take every precaution to eradicate it, by pulling 
up and burning diseased plants, isolating the infected area by 
means of trenches and avoiding growing cotton, or an allied 
plant such as the ochro (Hihisctis esculeiitus) ^ in the held. For- 
tunately the careful work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has resulted in the production of disease-resistant 
races. 

In “root rot,” as the name implies, the roots are attacked, the 
fungus being a species of Ozonmfu, which envelops the roots in a 
white covering of mould or mycelium. The roots are prevented 
from fulfilling their function of taking up water and salts from 
the soil; the leaves accordingly droop, and the whole plant wilts 
and in bad attacks dies. It has yearly proved a more serious 
danger in Texas and other parts of the south-west of the United 
States. No remedy is known for the disease, and cotton should 
not be planted on infected land for at least three or four years. 

“Boll rot” or “Anthracnose” is a disease which may at times be 
sufficiently serious to destroy from lo to 50% of the crop. The 
fungus which causes it (Colleiotrichum gossypii) is closely 
related to one of the fungi-attacking sugarcane in various parts 
of the world. Small red-brown spots appear on the bolls, gradually 
enlarge, and develop into irregular black and grey patches. Many 
other diseases occur, but the above are sufficient to indicate some 
of the principal ones in the most important cotton countries of 
the world. (X.) 

n. RAW COTTON 
A. GINNING, BALING, TRANSPORT 

Cotton-ginning or separation of the lint from the seed, which 
is the first process of manufacture, is performed practically in 
the field in order to save unnecessary transport of the seed, which 
forms about two-thirds of the weight of the harvested crop. The 
ginning outturn, as it is called, or proportion of lint to seed cotton, 
fluctuates round about 33% and varies considerably with different 
varieties. As a rule the finest cottons give a smaller percentage of 
lint, but many of the cheapest short staple varieties, e.g.j native 
West African, are also as low as 25%. On the other hand many 
of the short staple varieties in India are reported to have given 
as high as 50%, and after the World War a number of such 
varieties were introduced into America, where they gave about 
40% as against the normal 33% for Upland cotton. 

Ginning. — ^The separation of the lint from the seed is accom- 
plished in various ways. Hand-picking at a very early stage gave 
place to the almost equally primitive bow-string formerly used 
in America, hence the name “Bowed Georgias,” which is still 
applied to Upland cotton from the Atlantic States. In India the 
primitive chtirka is still used. With this primitive machine, 
worked by hand, about s lb. of lint is the daily output. A modern 
form of this type of gin is the Macarthy roller gin. A hand 
Macarthy roller gin worked by two men will clean about 4 to 6 
lb, of lint per hour. A similar, but larger machine, requiring 
power to run it, will turn out over 100 lb. of Egyptian or 60 to 
80 lb. of Sea Island cleaned cotton per hour. In America the saw- 
gin is employed for cotton even a little over an inch staple, the 
use of the roller gin being confined to the American-Eg3^tian 
districts in the West, to which many of them were transferred 
when the growing of Sea Island cotton in the Carolinas was 
abandoned. The modern ginneries in America are highly efficient 
and are almost automatic, the whole operation being carried out 
by pneumatic suction, so that the cotton is hardly touched by 
human hands at all. 

Outside the ginnery the farmer’s wagon, which contains about 
1,500 lb. of seed cotton, is backed under a suction flue which 
carries the cotton into the ginnery and drops it straight into the 
cleaning machines attached to the gin stands. From the gin the 
lint is carried pneumatically along the lint flue into the condenser 
above the baling box, into which it falls and is slightly pressed 
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down by a mechanical tramper from above. The baling boxes are 
in duplicate on a revolving platform, and when one is filled it is 
swung round over the ram of the press which comes up from 
below and presses the cotton into the farmer’s bale of about 
480 lb. net weight, measuring 54in. x 46in. x 2 yin. with a density of 
about 15 lb. per cu ft. For fuller details see the section Cotton^ 
Cotton Machinery. 

Baling and Pressing. — ^Up to the stage at which the farmer’s 
bale is thrown out on the gin platform the system is entirely 
satisfactory. The density of the farmer’s bale is low because it 
is intended to be re-pressed before export, and in view of this it 
is not entirely covered by the bagging, a gap of i2in. being left 
along each side and the ends, so that when further pressure is 
applied in the compress and the depth or thickness of the bale is 
decreased to about 3oin., the top and bottom pieces of bagging 
will meet and cover the bale. In the meantime, however, the 
farmer’s bale passes through a process of handling and sampling 
which quickly destroys its efficiency as a protection. The custom 
of the trade is that samples must be taken out of the round 
sides of the bale. To do otherwise would require the use of an 
auger and the result would not have the open flaky appearance, 
like the leaves of a book, which the dealers desire in a sample. 
Every sample hole involves a great cut in the bagging, and when 
the bale is finally sold for shipment to a northern mill or for 
export, there may be six or eight of these great gashes in the 
covering, from which loose cotton falls at every opportunity. 
Before shipment or export, therefore, the bale is re-pressed at 
the compress. In this process the bands are removed, but in- 
stead of putting on two new pieces of bagging, the old pieces are 
left with the addition of a number of patches of similar bagging, 
or still heavier material, which are supposed to be for the purpose 
of covering up the sample holes, but the real result is to make 
sure that the tare of the bale is not less than the traditional 6% 
of its weight. At the same time the handling of the bale in the 
compresses is so badly rushed that no time is allowed to make the 
best of a bad job, e.g., by pulling up the side cloths to make 
them meet and sewing up the bagging over the ends of the bale 
which is supposed to be done, but is in fact done very ineffectively. 
The result is that after its further journey to the seaport and then 
to its ultimate destination, the American bale is, as it has been 
described in a standard American book on cotton, “the clumsiest, 
dirtiest, most expensive and most wasteful package, in which cot- 
ton or any other commodity of like value is anywhere put up.” 
The cost of this unsatisfactory system is colossal, both in the 
actual loss of cotton from the torn bales and also in unnecessary 
space taken up in trains, on board ship and in the warehouses, as 
i well as in higher premiums of fire insurance. 

Agitation for reform has been going on for many years on two 
lines. The one is the improvement of the presses so as to produce 
a higher density bale which would save freight space. Consider- 
able advance was made in this direction during the World War 
owing to the scarcity of freight room and high charges. But this 
alone does not go to the root of the matter which lies in the proc- 
ess of sampling between the ginnery and the compress. To meet 
this it has been proposed that a higher density bale should be made 
at the ginnery by the use of a gin compress, and that samples 
should be taken from the bale before gin compressing, so that it 
would not be necessary to cut the bale afterwards. This reform, 
however, would cut across the whole existing organization of the 
industry, and owing to the difficulty of changing the customs of 
the trade and the opposition of vested interests, especially in the 
compresses, practically no progress had been made up to 1927. 
Another line of reform was the introduction of the round bale in 
which the cotton is wound round a wooden core under high pres- 
sure, but this had not reached the stage of anything like general 
adoption in 1927. 

In Egypt the baling system is entirely different, the bale from 
the up-country ginneries being entirely remade with new bagging 
and ties at the compresses in Alexandria before shipment. The 
weight of the bale is about 750 lb. net and its density about 35 lb. 
per cu.ft. In India the baling system, especially for export, is 
also excellent. The bale weighs, as a rule, about 400 lb. though 
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many for export are about 500 lb. and the density is about the 
same as the Egyptian. In practically all the British colonies the 
bale weight is 400 lb. and the whole system of handling the bale is 
thoroughly efficient. 

Transport. — in all parts of the cotton-growing world transport 
is of the utmost importance, for the crop is both heavy and 
bulky and its movement from the held to the ginneries and thence 
to the port, and finally to the mills, involves in most cases a long 
and expensive series of different stages and means of transport. 
In the old-established countries such as America, India and Egypt, 
transport facilities, though sometimes primitive, are now on the 
whole adequate, great improvements having been made, especially 
in road and rail transport, during the last quarter of a century. The 
whole of the American cotton belt is well supplied with the ordi- 
nary facilities of transport by river and rail, while the sea services 
both coastwise to the northern American ports and to ail European 
ports leave nothing to be desired. In Egypt methods of transport 
are much more primitive, but the unpressed up-country bale of 
400 lb., in which form most of the cotton is brought to the gin- 
neries or other concentrating points up-country, is very easily 
handled, especially by camel. The Delta light railways are also 
very efficient. The transport system in Egypt is greatly facilitated 
by the fact that all the crop is finally concentrated at one point-— 
Alexandria, to which such roads as now exist in the country gravi- 
tate, as well as the western part of the irrigation canal system, 
the canals being in themselves one of the principal means of 
transport. From Alexandria shipping services both to America and 
Europe are thoroughly efficient, while East-bound traffic finds 
equally good facilities from Port Said. In India, the railway sys- 
tem now covers the whole of the cotton country adequately, and 
the shipping services for export both eastwards and westwards 
are ample. 

It is, however, in the new cotton-growing countries, such as 
East and West Africa, that the problem of transport becomes both 
most important and most difficult. All over Africa there are large 
areas where cotton growing could be rapidly extended if transport 
were available. The development of the Cape to Cairo route — a 
composite scheme of rail and water transport in alternate sections 
— ^has become the backbone of many similar systems working 
East and West. In addition to these means of communication by 
rail or steamer there has been considerable development in the 
construction of roads for wagon traffic by motor or animals in 
most of the cotton-growing centres. In some cases, however, e.g., 
Uganda, the question is complicated by the tsetse fly. 

B. THE WORLD’S COTTOKT SUPPLIES 

The world’s cotton supplies are so widely distributed and vary 
so greatly in quality and value that some principle of classifica- 
tion is necessary to obtain a comprehensive and intelligible view 
of the supplies as a whole. From a manufacturing point of view 
the most convenient classification is according to the length of 
staple. On this principle all the world’s cottons may be roughly 
classified into three main grades which may be called fine, medium 
and short staple; and in Table I. the world s principal crops and 
many of the smaller ones are divided into these three grades with 
an indication of their staple length, the counts to which they will 
spin and their relative commercial values. It must be kept in 
view, however, that this classification is very uncertain and 
changes frequently. Some of the crops included in Grade I., e.g,, 
Uganda, are very little better than the best varieties of Grade II. 
Again the division of certain crops between different grades is 
rather arbitrary and varies from season to season; e.g., the pro- 
portion of the Brazilian crop which might be regarded as falling 
into Grade I., or the division of the Russian and Chinese crops 
between Grades 11 . and III. The table also indicates the propor- 
tion of each grade grown in the British empire. 

The outstanding feature of the cotton industry which is the 
source of most of its difficulties is the extraordinary variation of 
the world’s supplies from one season to another, producing very 
severe fluctuations in prices, and , as the cost of the raw material 
fprms ^ very large proportion of the cost of production of the 
ni^ticle, anc} the consumption of cotton goods depends 
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very largely on their price, these fluctuations are a serious handi- 
cap to the development of a steady trade. The main cause of 
this irregularity of supplies lies in the fact that for nearly a 
century the American crop has dominated the world s supply, 
being sometimes as much as two-thirds of the whole, and the 
supply of American cotton has been extraordinarily variable. The 



Fig. s. — ^WORLD’S normal cotton crop classified as to length of 

STAPLE. SHOWING PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF EACH GRADE 

Grade 1. normal crop Is 1,422,400,000 pounds. Grade 2, normal crop is 

9,225,000,000 pounds. Grade 3, normal crop is 3.352,500,000 pounds 

Napolco-nic War, the American Civil War of the ’60s (see Cot- 
ton Famine) and the World War, and ( 2 ) the extraordinary 
vagaric.s of the climatic conditions in the American cotton belt, 
especially since the boll weevil became pre\'alcnL over the larger 
portion of the belt. In addition to these causes the prices of 
cotton have of course fluctuated as the result of great changes 
in the general level of prices, c.g., in 1894 and 1S98, when cotton 
was below 3d. a lb., and again the extraordinary variations of 
prices during and after the World War as the result of wfiich 
cotton was 4ld. in 19x4, over 3rd. in 1920 and down again al- 
most to 6d. in 1921. In most of these cases, however, the price 
of cotton went to greater extremes than other commodities in 
general, because of the conditions of the American crop at the 
time. Thus the record American crop in 19x4 contributed to 
the slump in prices at the beginning of the Work! War, while 
the high price of 1920 due to inflation was accentuated by the 
short crop of 1919, and the comparatively large crop of 1920 
carried the deflation slump farther in the case of cotton than 
almost any other commodity. 

It will therefore be convenient to begin the survey of the 
world’s supplies as a whole with the American crop, but Tabic 
II. gives details of the world’s chief crops since 1902. 

The Ameticaa Crop. — ^The American cotton belt covers an 
area of about 700,000sq.m., and cotton is grown in 19 States out 
of the total of 48. Except for the irrigated sections in the west 
(California and Arizona), cotton is rain-grown in practically the 
whole of the belt, but the conditions in the different sections 
vary in degree. Thus in the Atlantic States the extremes of 
temperature are moderate and the rainfall as a rule ample, 
serious drought over any large area being of rare occurrence. 
As a great deal of the country has been under cultivation for many 
years there is a tendency to soil exhaustion, which has been par- 
tially counteracted by the large use of artificial fertilizers. In 
the Mississippi Valley States the soil being largely of a river- 
borne character is much more fertile and better conditions of 
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Table I. Classification of the WorWs Cotto7i Crops 


Variety 

Where grown 

Length of 
staple 
(inches) 

Spinning 

counts 

maximum 

Approx- 

imate 

normal 

crop 

(500 

lb. bales 
ooo’s) 

Actual 
bale weight 

lb. 

British 

Empire 

How grown 

Grade 7 . Fine 








Sea Island 

West Indies (British) .... 

l |-2 


S 

400 

5 

Raingrown 


„ „ (others) .... 


> 300s 

20* 

400 



Egyptian — Sakel 

Lower Egypt . ... 



S50 

750 

850 

Irrigation 

Sudan 

Tokar, Gezira and Kassala 

li-il 

1 20s twist 

100 

400 

100 


Pima .... 

Arizona . . ... 

li-il 

1 50s weft 

20 

4S0 



Egyptian — Ashmouni 

Upper and Lower Egypt 

li-ii 


750 

750 

750 

ft 

Peruvian . 

Peru 



200 

abt 250 



Brazilian . 

Northern Brazil 

Up to 

t 60s 

200 

17 250 


Raingrown 

American (long staple) 

Mississippi, etc 



500 

4S0 




British Africa (East and South) . 

Up to ij 

i 

200 

400 

200 

tt 


Total Grade I 



2 j 84 S 


1,905=67% 


Grade II, Medium 








American 

United States (ex. linters) . 

I -li 


15,000 

480 


Raingrown 


Mexico 

I -li 


250 

480 


yy 


Brazil 

f- li 


400 

abt. 250 

. , 

jj 


Other South American 

Up to ij 


200 



19 


Nigeria . 



40 

400 

40 

yy 


Africa (non-British) .... 

» >j I? 

40s 

100 

550 


yy 


Australia 

» ii la 


7 

400 

7 

yy 


Iraq • ■ ■ - • 

T-i 

7 > J-8 


3 

400 

3 

Irrigation 


India (long staple) .... 

Z_T 

8 I 


2,000 

400 

2,000 

Raingrown 


China, Korea 

Up to I 


200 





Russia (long staple) .... 

yj Ji ^ 


250 

abt. 250 


Irrigation 


Total Grade II 



18,450 


2,050=11% 


Grade III, Short 









India (short staple) .... 



4,000 

400 

4,000 

Raingrown 


East Indies 



25 



yy 


China 



1,700 



yy 


Japan and Korea 

.|._a 

8 4, 

' 30s 

200 



yy 


Russia (short staple) .... 



500 

abt. 250 


Irrigation 


Persia . • . • , • 



100 

250 


yy 


Europe and Asia Minor 



180 

„ 250 

10 

Raingrown 


Total Grade III 



6,70s 


4,010 = 60% 



Grand Total | 



28,000 


7,06s = 29% 



♦Mainly inferior varieties. 


Table II. The WorWs Cotton Crops, iQ02-ig26 
(ooo’s omitted throughout.) 



America 
(500 lb. gross) 

% of World 
total 

India 
(400 lb.) 

Egypt 

Russia 

China 

Others 

Total 

(500 lb. approx.) 

Lint 

Linters 

igo2~o3 

10,631 

196 

63 

3,367 

1,168 

342 

800 

801 

17,305 

1903-04 

9,851 

195 

61 

3,161 

1,302 

477 

800 

751 

16,537 

1904-05 

13,438 

242 

66 

3,791 

1,263 

536 

756 

803 

20,829 

J905-06 

10,575 

230 

61 

3 , 4 x 6 

1,192 

604 

788 

938 

X 7,743 

1906-07 

137274 

322 

60 

4,934 

1,390 

759 


1,027 

22,512 

1907-08 

11,107 

268 

62 

3,122 

1,447 

664 

87s 

950 

18,433 

1908-09 

137342 

345 

64 

3,692 

1,150 

68s 


971 

21,085 

J909-10 

10,005 

310 

54 

4,719 

1,000 

663 

1,419 

950 

19,066 

1910-1X 

11,609 

397 

55 

3,889 

1,515 

879 

2,589 

968 

21,846 

1911-12 

15,693 

558 

64 

3,288 

1,48s 

873 

2,552 

1,058 

25,507 

J912-13 

3 : 3 ^ 7 o 3 

610 

58 

4,610 

x,S <27 

892 

2,298 

t,i6o 

24,780 

J913-14 

14,156 

639 

57 

S,o66 

1,537 

980 

2,303 

1,287 

25,968 

1914-15 

16.135 

857 

60 

5,209 

1,298 

1,164 

2,363 

1,154 

28,180 

1915-16 

11,192 

931 

57 

3,738 

961 

1,407 

2,057 

984 

21,270 

1916-17 

11,450 

I7331 

58 

4,489 

1,022 

I, no 

1,714 

1,027 

22,143 

1917-18 

11,302 

1,126 

59 

4,000 

1,262 

603 

1,863 

1,086 

21,242 

1918-19 

12,040 


59 

3,972 


420 

2,203 

1,298 

21,827 

1919-20 

11,421 

608 

S 3 

5,796 

1,114 

274 

1,014 

1,484 

22,6X1 

1920-21 

X 3»440 

440 

64 

3,600 

1,206 

121 

1,667 

1,406 

21,880 

1921-22 

77953 

398 

SI 

4.48s 


57 

1,263 

1,310 

16,438 

1922-23 

9,762 

608 

52 

S ,°73 

1,243 

SO 

1,884 

1,500 

20,120 

1923-24 

10,139 

669 

52 

S,x6i 

1,306 

214 

1,744 

1,746 

20,979 

1924-25 

137628 

897 


6,088 

1,455 

466 

1,882 

2,065 

26,481 

1925-26 

16,104 

1,715 

58 

6,215 

1,593 

71S 

1,706 

2,142 

29,686 

1926-27 

I 7>977 

1,158 

63 

5.025 

1,727 

798 

1,483 

2,212 

30,380 

1927-28 

12,955 

95 ° 

54 

5,872 

E,28o 

946 

1,950 

2,000 

25,952 
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cultivation prevail. The climate is also very favourable except 
for the danger of serious floods in the Mississippi in spring and 
early summer, as in 1927. In Texas and Oklahoma the climatic 
conditions are more continental with fairly frequent drought; 
but the older parts of Texas especially are also showing signs 
of soil exhaustion with consequent reduced average yield. Since 
about 1920, however, a great development has taken place in the 



Fig. 6. — WORLD’S COTTON CROPS, 1902-1927, SHOWING TOTAL AND 
AMOUNT PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


Plains and Panhandle country of north-west Texas, where the 
high altitude and the semi-arid conditions are compensated by 
the absence of the weevil and the otherwise favourable agricultural 
conditions. In the Rio Grande and Pecos valleys in south-west 
Texas there are small irrigated areas which, with other similar 
districts in New Mexico, are really more akin to the new irrigated 
areas of Arizona and California. 

The history of the American crop dates practically from the 
discovery of the saw gin by Eli Whitney in 1793. The process 
of ginning (separating the lint from the seed) by hand bows 
was laborious and slow, and made any development of the crop 
on a commercial scale impossible. In the beginning of the 19th 
century, however, the increasing supplies of American cotton 
quickly replaced practically all others; €.g., from Brazil, the 
Guianas, the West Indies, the Levant and India. The Civil War 
almost wiped out the crop for the time being, and the economic 
conditions which followed the liberation of the slaves prevented 
its recovery to pre-war figures until 1877. From then till 1914 
the crop increased steadily on the whole, largely as the result of 
the extension of area westwards. 

A record of the average yield per acre from 1S66 onwards 
shows three distinct periods: (i) from about 1870 to about 
18S4 when the yield was falling; (2) from 1885 to 1914 with the 
yield rising, mainly as the result of improved agricultural con- 
ditions and the extension to virgin land in the west; (3) from 
1915 to 1927. A succession of poor years during the war was 
followed by a partial recovery in 1920; then came three appalling 
years of weevil destruction, followed by another period of three 
years when the weevil did comparatively little damage; this bred 
the hope that the weevil had been got under control, but this was 
unfortunately disproved by its reappearance in 1927 with a heavy 
reduction of the average yield. 
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From about 1900, however, the trade had begun to realize 
that the position of the world s cotton supplies was becoming 
dangerous owing to the dominance of the one source of supply. 
The world’s potential demand for cotton was steadily increasing 
owing to the growth of population and the increased purchasing 
power of the world, especially those tropical and sub-tropical 
areas where the development of export crops was creating a 
favourable balance of trade, these countries being as it hap- 
pened the largest users of cotton goods. At the same time the 
improved method of handling cotton had led to the production 
of much finer goods at moderate prices; e.g., by the use of 
mercerizing, schreinering, raising, etc., which led to the sub- 
stitution of cotton for other textiles, especially silk, linen and 
wool. At the same time many new uses for cotton were being 
developed; e.g., gun-cotton, aeroplane fabric and motor car tyre 
fabric, as well as many other purely industrial uses. Thus the 
world’s consumption was pressing on the increasing supplies, and 
prices were on the whole rising even more than the general level 
of world prices for other commodities. 

The opening up of Africa and other colonies had suggested to 
various European Powers the desirability of encouraging cotton 
cultivation in these areas, not only for their own sake but also 
because it would tend to spread the risks of cotton growing, so 
that if the American crop failed, supplies from other parts of the 
world might help to compensate the shortage. The periodical 
insufficiency of the American crop had also drawn attention to 
the fact that its fluctuations were not entirely accidental but 
were the result of a vicious circle, due to the fact that, owing to 
increased cost of production and the reduced yield, prices were 
frequently too low to make the crop remunerative. Thus when a 
bumper crop occurred prices fell so far that many of the planters 
made a loss and reduced their acreage in the following year. 
Other things being equal, this meant a smaller crop and a rise 
of prices again, leading to a recovery of the acreage in the third 
year and a big crop and low prices again. 

The causes of the increased cost of production in America were, 
first, the rise in prices of commodities in general, particularly of 


Table III. American Acreage,^ Crop, Yield per Acre and Price j iSgo-igsy 



Acreage 

Crop 

(Running bales, ’000s) 

Average 
3'iel<i; 
lb. pi:r 
acre (e‘x. 
linters) 

Average price 
middling, pence 
per lb. 

Season 

harvest- 
ed, 000 
acres 

Col- 

ton 

I.in- 

lers 

''I'ol 111 

Actual 


1899-1900 

24,275 

0,393 

rt 5 

9,508 

183-8 

4-87 

5-07 

1900-01 

24,933 

10,102 

£44 

10,246 

194-4 

5*16 

5*26 

iQoi-02 

26,774 

9,583 

166 

9,749 

10,784 

170*0 

4-78 

4*95 

1902-03 

27,175 

10,588 

rg6 

187-3 

5 * 4 <» 

5-64 

1903-04 

27,052 

9,820 

196 

10,016 

13,697 

174-3 

6-94 

7*11 

£ 904 ’-os 

3 U 2 I 5 

13,451 

246 

205-9 

4*91 

5*02 

1905-06 

27,110 

10,495 

231 

£0,726 

i80'6 

5*95 

5*98 

1906-07 

31,374 

12,983 

322 

13,305 

202*5 

6*38 

6*17 

1907-08 

2q,66o 

ii,os8 

268 

11,326 

J 70-1 

6*19 

5*92 

IQ08-09 

32>444 


346 

X 3,433 

194*9 

5*50 

S- 3 ' 

1909-10 

32 - 04 + 

10,073 

3*3 

10,386 

154*3 

7-86 

7-38 

1910-1J 

32 i 403 

11,568 

398 

JL 1,966 

170*7 

7-84 

7*19 

igiT -12 

36,04s 

15,553 

556 

16,109 

207*7 

0*o<> 

5*43 

1912-13 

34,28s 

13,489 

602 

14,091 

190*9 

6*76 

5-84 

T913-14 

37,089 

'3,983 

631 

14,614 

c82*o 

7*20 

6*21 

1914-15 

36,832 

15,906 

832 

16,738 

209-2 

5*22 


1915-16 

31,4,2 

11,068 

11,364 

945 

12,013 

170*3 

7 ‘SI 

4*55 

1916-17 

34,98s 


12,664 

156-6 

12*33 

5*75 

1917-18 

33,841 

11,248 

1,096 

12,345 

159*7 

21*68 

8*50 

1918-19 

36,008 

11,906 

910 

12,817 

c 59*6 

19*73 

7*00 

1919-20 

33,566 

11,326 

595 

11,921 

i6i*S 

25*31 

7-64 

1920-21 

35,878 

13,271 

429 

X3,70o 

178*4 

11*89 

3*99 

1921-22 

30,509 

7,978 

382 

8,360 

124*5 

11*37 

5-48 

1922-23 

33,036 

9,729 

591 

10,320 

141*5 

14*92 

8*07 

1923-24 

37.123 

10,171 

640 

10,8c 1 

130-6 

17*66 

9-22 

1924-25 

41,360 

I 3 ,fi 39 

858 

14,497 

157-6 

£3*76 

7*25 

1925-26 

46,053 

16,123 

1,044 

17,167 

167*2 

10*77 

6*00 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

47,087 

40,138 

17,755 

12,782 

1,042 

r 8,797 

182*6 

154*5 

8*15 

4-84 
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Table IV. Summary of tite Smaller Colton Crops, 1^14-2^ 


(In ooo’s of 500 lb. bales approximate.) 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Brazil .... 

406 

296 

341 

413 

486 

552 

424 

483 

S19 

544 

630 

593 

448 


Peru .... 

123 


128 

130 

136 

1S3 

164 

183 

i8s 

iq6 

^93 

187 

227 

250 

Mexico . 

112 

TOO 

106 

no 

237 

203 

220 

169 

19 I 

168 

257 

205 

370 

iSd 

Other South American 

14 

13 

13 

JtQ 

21 

20 


60 

65 

144 

164 

225 

156 


West Indies 


15 

II 

11 

12 

16 

13 

22 

17 

17 

18 

20 

18 

. . 

Japan and Korea 

6S 

63 

63 

79 

92 

1 18 

127 

128 

205 

197 

1S3 

1S8 

240 

135 

East Indies, etc. . 

71 

69 

77 

73 

68 

90 

67 

3 d 

26 

22 

22 

25 

28 


Persia . 

J- 3 ^ 

127 

91 

72 

66 

84 

73 

68 

75 

91 

93 

99 

140 

. . 

Europe and Asia Minor 

148 

123 

130 

117 

108 

125 

116 

52 

S6 

116 

144 

176 

179 


Africa .... 

3 

3 

7 

5 

6 

12 

13 

iS 

26 

46 

69 

84 

105 


Total 

1,089 

924 

967 

1,029 

1,232 

i ,403 

Ij 273 

1,219 

1,365 

1,541 

1,773 

I,So2 

1,911 


British Empire Crops 















Sudan 

8 

19 

13 

^9 

13 

iS 

24 

19 

23 

3 ^ 

36 

97 

iiS 

99 

Uganda 

29 

21 

19 

20 

29 


^>5 

39 

70 

103 

157 

145 

105 

102 

Kenya 




4 

4 

4 : 


4 -. 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Tanganyika 







7 

7 

6 

10 

15 

n 

20 

13 

Nyasaland 

Rhodesian 

6 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

4 

2 

4 

(N. andS.) . . 

.j. 

* 

* 

1- 

4. 

* 


4 s 

♦ 

I 

4 

5 

I 

T 

Soutii Africa . 

si. 

4 

4- 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

14 

16 

8 

II 

Nigeria, etc. 

12 

6 

lO 

10 


13 

24 

X2 

14 

21 

32 

40 

22 

16 

Iraq .... 








* 


I 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Malta and C3q)rus . 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Australasia 

is 

4 : 

4 

4. 

4: 

St 

I 

2 

8 

9 

II 

6 

5 

9 

West Indies 

5 

4 

3 


5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

A 

Total . 


60 

eo 

57 

66 

82 

133 

90 

135 

203 

2S6 

341 

294 

26S 

Grand total 


9S4 

1,027 

i,oS6 

1,298 

1,485 

1,406 

1,309 

1,500 

1,744 

2,509 

2,143 

2,205 



*Less than 500 bales. 


imported goods, owing to tariffs and, in many cases, e.g., agri- 
cultural machinery, owing to the dominance of the trusts. At the 
same time the labour cost of cotton was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, owing to the shortage of labour. Finally the position had 
been materially affected by the falling yield of cotton owing to 
the boll weevil. The resulting fall in yield culminated in 1921 
when the reduction of acreage, due to the deflation slump, coin- 
cided with the worst infestation that had ever been known, and 
the crop fell below 8,000,000 bales, being the lowest since 1S95 
and barely half of the previous record years of 1911 and 1914 
(see Table III., History of the American Crop). The vicissi- 
tudes of the crop since 1921 have made it clear that the damage 
done by the weevil is almost entirely dependent on the weather. 

Labour Costs. — ^The other great problem of cotton growing 
is the labour cost which is particularly heavy at two stages in the 
season, namely cultivation and picking. The former includes not 
only chopping, i.e,, taking out the superfluous plants in the row, 
but also keeping the crop free of weeds. Showery weather not 
only encourages the growth of weeds, but makes it impossible to 
deal with them owing to the state of the ground; and as the 
result of a spell of such weather the fields may become so entirely 
choked with weeds that the cotton plants are invisible and the 
whole field has to be abandoned. The second peak of the labour 
demand is during the harvesting season. The maturing of the 
crop is spread over a long period, say from late July, in the 
most southern districts, almost to Christmas, and during most 
of this period flowers and ripe bolls may be found on the plant 
at the same time. In the main part of the belt picking does not 
begin until about Sept, x, and from then onwards the whole 
available labour supply is never sufficient to pick all the cotton 
that is open. Frequent rains not only stop picking but lower the 
grade of the open cotton, and in a wet year unpicked cotton may 
be found in the fields right into the following spring. The cost 
of picking which in the Atlantic States before the World War 
was about 75 cents per loo lb. of seed cotton (yielding a little 
over 30 lb. of lint or ginned cotton) rose during the post war 
boom to more than twice as much, and in 1926 was still some- 
times over a dollar. In the old days the whole population, young 
and old, turned out at picking time, but in recent years, especially 
with the growth of industries in the Southern towns, the supply 
has frequently been insufficient and efforts have been made to 


import temporary labour, especially Mexicans in Texas. Inci- 
dentally many of these have earned enough to settle down in 
Texas as independent cotton growers. 

The question of a mechanical cotton picker has exercised the 
genius of inventors for many years. The difficulty is that the 
crop does not mature ail at once, like wheat, and a picker, human 
or mechanical, must select the ripe open bolls and leave the others 
undamaged. The first machines failed in this respect and were 
also too costly, but other attempts have been made and in 1927 
a number of new machines were being tried out with better 
prospects of success. 

Meanwhile a new development had taken place since the World 
War. Much cotton was lost in the fields through the failure of the 
bolls to open and a machine was invented by which such bolls 
could be cracked and the cotton extracted, such cotton being 
known as hollies. The success of this machine led to a further 
development. Instead of applying this process only to unopened 
bolls the experiment was tried of “snapping’’ off all the ripe bolls 
from the stalk which is rendered very brittle by the first frost; 
and with the improved cleaning machinery it soon became difficult 
to distinguish such snapped cotton from cotton which had been 
hand picked. About 1926 this led to a still greater development 
which contained in it the germs of a revolution. In the great new 
districts of the Plains and Panhandle the cotton-plant grows very 
small and, owing to the short growing season, it rarely matures 
until the first frost, when the whole crop opens at once. It oc- 
curred to someone that the snapping process could be applied 
to the whole crop by the most primitive kind of machine in the 
form of a “sled,” which was simply a box with a V-shaped slot 
erected vertically along its centre. Drawn through the field this 
sled simply tore everything off the plant, but as most 'of the 
leaves had fallen after the frost there was nothing left but the 
bolls, and the result was not much worse than snapped cotton. 
With further improvement of the cleaning machinery in the gins 
it turned out that this sledded cotton produced lint which though 
of a lower grade than hand-picked cotton was quite merchantable, 
and under the peculiar conditions existing in 1926 when the price 
of cotton had fallen to hopelessly unremunerative levels, sledding 
cotton was practically the only alternative, for the market price 
even of picked cotton was hardly enough to cover the cost of 
picking, and in any case the labour supply was entirely inade- 
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quate for the huge crop made in the Plains that year. The 
question ivhether this method can be extended to other parts of 
the cotton belt where the character of the plant and the condi- 
tions of harvesting are different in the essential respects, re- 
mained still the subject of acute controversy. 

At the same time the growing realization that the conditions 
under which cotton was being grown were entirely uneconomic 
owing to the high labour cost had led to efforts to apply 
mechanical methods to the other operations of cotton growing, 
and it had been found that where it was possible to apply large 
scale methods, e.g.^ by the use of tractors and three or four row 
cultivators, etc., the cost of production on farms of reasonable 
size could be materially reduced. It seemed therefore as if the 
whole future of cotton growing was entering on a new phase. 

Other Crops.— The shortage of the American crop had di- 
rected attention primarily to the search for other cottons of about 
the same staple length. Most of the other principal crops, e.g., 
Indian or Egyptian, were either distinctly below or above the 
American, and, as will be seen from the classification table, there 
was a conspicuous lack of other growths capable of direct substi- 
tution for American. Attention was first turned to the possibil- 
ities of India for the production of cotton a little longer than the 
normal crop, but progress in that direction was necessarily slow, 
and in the meantime attention had been directed to other areas, 
mostly in the American continent, where cotton growing had been 
long established and the quality was approximately similar to 
American. The chief of these areas was Brazil, where a commer- 
cial crop of about 600,000 bales was available in addition to a con- 
siderable amount used for purely domestic consumption. The 
enormous area of Brazil contains a large number of separate cot- 
ton-growing areas which may be roughly classified into two dis- 
tricts, namely southern Brazil (Sao Paulo, etc.), where consider- 
able quantities of cotton of imported American types were grown 
but were mostly utilized by the local mills. In various districts 
of northern Brazil (especially Ceara) there was also a consider- 
able crop of cotton of an entirely different type, mostly tree cot- 
tons allied to the long staple Barhadense varieties, and frequently 
of very good staple, often i J:in. and sometimes more. The agricul- 
tural conditions of Brazil as a whole were apparently very favour- 
able for the extension of cotton growing — ^unlimited land, sufficient 
rainfall especially in the south, while in the north the tree cottons 
proved highly drought resistant, with very heavy yields. But in 
every other respect conditions are far from favourable. The lack 
of both capital and labour, the uncertainty of political conditions 
and the traditional unsatisfactory methods of handling the crop 
were apparently insuperable obstacles to the rapid development 
of an export crop. Seed selection was almost non-existent, while 
the habit of mixing different cottons at the gins seriously lowered 
the commercial value of the better grades, and in spite of the 
inducement of high prices about 1923 it was doubtful whether 
any really large increase of the crop was likely. 

In Peru (crop, about 200,000 bales) the conditions are in most 
respects entirely different from those of Brazil. The rainfall on 
the west coast being negligible, cultivation is confined to the nar- 
row valleys of the rivers fed by rains and snow from the moun- 
tains, which provide easy facilities for irrigation. The varieties 
of cotton originally grown were mostly tree cottons, the chief 
being known as rough and smooth, the former possessing a pecu- 
liar harsh wiry character which made it particularly suitable for 
mixing with wool, while smooth was apparently of American origin. 
In recent years Egyptian cotton had been introduced with some 
success, though it did not maintain its original character, probably 
owing to the mixing of the seed and bad handling of the crop. 
But the chief development was the introduction about 1918 of 
a new white smooth variety of American origin called Tanguis, 
Which had become very popular during the period of American 
scarcity and it largely ousted other growths. In the Trans-Andine 
' idSstticts , of Peru there are also large possibilities of developing 
; cotton growing, but the difficulties of the long transport to the 
I : Amazon arid thence to the Atlantic made development very 

G^eral conditions in Peru are much better than in Braril, 
being facilitated by the numerous small ports and short 


railways leading up the river valleys, while the conditions of hand- 
ling and marketing the crop are much superior, owing to the fact 
that the trade is mostly in the hands of a few large European 
houses. 

Other countries in South America with considerable possibilities 
for cotton growing are Colombia and Venezuela, but the total 
crops are less than 100,000 bales altogether, and are mostly used 
in domestic consumption. In the Argentine and Paraguay consid- 
erable developments have taken place since the World War, but 
owing to the lack of labour and experience and the absence of an 
adequate commercial organization for the handling and marketing 
of the crop the total is still small, say under 150,000 bales, 

British, French and Dutch Guiana (Surinam), especially the 
last, were once very important sources of supply, but seem to 
have fallen out almost entirely since the ^6os. Almost all of the 
small republics which constitute Central America have tried cot- 
ton at various times but with no substantial results. 

Mexico (crop about 250,000 bales) completes the tale of the 
Latin-American countries with similar characteristics, namely 
enormous possibilities, but very small achievements. The area 
available for cotton growing is probably as large as the whole of 
the United States cotton belt and offers every variety of condi- 
tion both for irrigation and rain grown cotton. The labour sup- 
ply is ample, but political and economic conditions have always 
been unfavourable and the crop barely suffices for the needs of 
the local mills. The north-west corner of Mexico, including the 
lower end of the Imperial valley, is practically part of the new 
irrigated area of California, and its crop is so identified with the 



Fig. 7. — CHART SHOWING PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF THE WORLD’S COTTON 
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Other that the statistics are generally given along with thosei of 
the American crop. 

India. — ^Turning now to those countries the bulk of whose crop 
is not in Grade II., but which have recently made efforts to 
increase their contributions to that grade, the most important of 
these is India. As will be seen from Table II. of the. world’s crops, 
the Indian crop is the second largest in the world. The cotton 
from which the traditional Dacca muslins were made must have 
been very fine, though it is said to have been of comparatively 
short staple. (Certainly in modem times there is no trace of any 
cotton in India that could be called long staple in comparison with 
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PRELIMINARY PROCESSES IN COTTON MANUFACTURE 

1. Raw cotton in the trough of the bale-breaker to be carried up to a 4. Intermediate or finisher picker showing doubfing of laps, or fleeces, and 

stripper, which passes on cotton of predetermined thickness the delivery of a lap 

2. Fireproof cotton-storage bins in the picker room, showing bale-breaker 5. The carding room, where foreign matter, tangled bunches of fibre and 

on the left and waste machine on the right short fibre are eliminated and cotton is transferred to sliver or rope 

3. An automatic feeder supplying cotton to the picker from an automatic 

distributor 6. An operator in the picker room weighing a lap, per unit of length 
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the Other hne cottons of the world, Egyptian and Sea Island, and 
the bulk of the crop is shorter even than the lowest American 
staple, say J inch. Repeated efforts were made as far back as the 
days of the East India Company to develop longer stapled cottons 
in India by the introduction of exotic types, mostly American, 
but few of these survived. One exception, however, Dharwar 
American, grown in southern Bombay, has in recent years become 
the basis of new efforts which have resulted in the development 
of a really substantial supply of cotton of about an inch staple, 
especially in the new irrigated districts of the Punjab. In Madras 
there have always been finer and longer varieties and these have 
been supplemented since 1900 by further introduction of exotic 
varieties, especially Cambodia. The result is that since the World 
War, and partly as a result of the work of the Indian cotton com- 
mittee appointed in 1917, India has been producing a really sub- 
stantial amount — ^probably million bales — of cotton of -Jin. and 
above, which has found a ready market not only in the Indian 
mills and those of China and Japan, but also during the years of 
American scarcity, on the Continent and even in England. 

The cotton-growing areas in India are so widely spread and 
conditions vary so much from one province to another that space 
prohibits any description in detail, but Table V. show’s the acreage 
and production by provinces. 


Table V. India. Cotton Acreage and Production hy Proidnces 



Government crop estimates* (ooo’s 
omitted) 

Province 

1913-14 

1927-28 


Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 

North West Frontier 

59 

(400 lb.) 
14 

II 

(400 lb.} 
2 

Punjab 

2,053 

594 

2,074 

605 

Rajputana 

470 

132 

422 

no 

Ajmcrc Merwara . 

57 

15 

42 

14 

Sind 

332 

133 


. . 

Boml^ay: — 

Katliiawar .... 




Surat and Rhandci&h 

y 6.351 

1,397 

7,691 

1,792 

Karnatak 

Baroda 

749 

175 

806 

127 

Central India . 

1,426 

273 

1,263 

247 

(iwalior .... 





Centra] Provinces 





(Berar) .... 

4 , 7^5 

961 

4,848 

i,i4S 

United Provin'*rs 





(Agra and ( )u(]h) 

1,586 

484 

647 

200 

Bihar and Orissa . 

S6 

19 

77 

14 

Bengal 

51 

13 

78 

20 

Assam 

33 

12 

45 

15 

Burma 

288 

SO 

342 

67 

Hyderabad .... 

SfiSo 

400 

3,631 

951 

Madras 

2,593 

S13 

2,070 

422 

Mysore 

93 

16 

Si 

25 

Totals 

24.59s 

5,201 

24,137 

5.756 


*The Government crop estimates arc generally about 20% lower than 
the estimated commercial crop. 

China. — ^As the bulk of the Indian crop is in Grade III. it is 
more convenient to deal here with the rest of that grade. Few 
people are aware that the third largest crop in the world is that 
of China. Cotton growing is widely spread in many parts of the 
country, especially in the coastal regions of the north from Tien- 
tsin to Shanghai and the valleys of the rivers Hwangho and 
Yangtse-Kiang. Unfortunately the statistics available are very 
unreliable. At times the crop has been put as high as 4 or 5 
million bales, but probably 2,000,000 would be nearer the truth. 
A very large part of the crop is used in purely domestic consump- 
tion, especially for wadded garments. The cotton grown is mainly 
of the eastern short-staple varieties, but before the World War 
considerable efforts had been made to develop cottons of Ameri- 
can type, tind these had met with substantial success. Little of 
this cotton, however, found its way into the world's markets, 
being mostly used in the Chinese and Japanese mills. 

Japan formerly had some relatively small areas of cotton grow- 
ing, but since they acquired control of Korea (Chosen) their 
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efforts have been transferred there. As in China the native cotton 
is of the eastern short-staple varieties, but substantial progress has 
been made in the development of American types. The total crop 
probably amounts to about 200,000 bales. There is a number of 
other small cotton-growing areas in the East Indies, including 
French Indo-China and Siam, but the total amount is negligible. 

Russia. — ^The greatest modern development of cotton growing 
in Asia, apart from India, has been in Russia. Russian Turkestan 
is probably one of the oldest cotton-growing countries in the w^^orld 
and from about the beginning of the 20th century much work 
had been dene in reviving its cultivation. Irrigation is essential, 
the rainfall being neghgible; there still exist in the country many 
ancient irrigation works, some of which have been restored to use, 
and on the whole the similarity of the conditions to those of Egypt 
is striking. The crop is widely spread through the provinces of 
Ferghana, Tashlcent, Samarkand, Trans-Caspian, Bokhara and 
Khiva, and there is another entirely separate area in Transcau- 
casia. In 1915 the crop had reached a total of nearly i-J- million 
bales, but the war and the revolution in Russia resulted in abso- 
lute dislocation of the whole economic system of the country 
which was fatal to the cotton crop of these remote southern dis- 
tricts. They were entirely dependent on the rest of Russia for 
food supplies and when these supplies disappeared cereals had to 
be grown in the cotton country, with the resulting reduction of 
cotton acreage. Since the v/ar recovery has been very slow, as 
will be seen from Table II., and in 1927 the total was still far 
short of the 1915 record. The cotton grown was again mainly of 
the Asiatic short-staple varieties, but in certain districts a good 
deal of American had been grown before the World War. Prac- 
tically the whole of the crop went to the Russian mills. In Persia 
and Afghanistan small quantities of cotton had also been grown 
before the World War, the former finding its way through Russian 
channels and the latter through India. In Asia Minor, the Ger- 
mans before the war had developed two promising cotton-growing 
areas, namely in the Cilician Plain near Adana and at Aidin near 
Smyrna. A little cotton had also been grown in Syria, and men- 
tion may also be made of various small areas in C>’prus, Crete, 
Malta and various European settlements along the north coast 
of Africa and even in some parts of southern Europe, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy and Spain. 

^Africa. — ^Returning to Grade II. the most interesting develop- 
ment of the 20th century has been Africa, largely as the resiilt 
of the work done by the British Cotton Growing Association 
and other similar organizations developed by European countries 
which have colonies in that area, namely France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Portugal and Italy. 

In West Africa the first experiments were made in the form of 
large estates run by Europeans with wage-paid native labour, but 
this was soon abandoned in favour of the policy of independent 
native growers, while the association undertook the work of seed 
supply and distribution and the ginning, baling and export of the 
crop. 

Many areas in West Africa have been tested. Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, Gambia, etc., but latterly efforts liave been concen- 
trated in Nigeria, where substantial results have been achieved, 
the crop in 1925 being 40,000 bales of 500 lb. The native varieties 
are mostly short staple and are at a disadvantage owing to the 
‘ very small outturn (percentage of lint to seed cotton) , but efforts 
I to introduce more profitable varieties of American type have 
latterly achieved considerable success, especially in northern 
I Nigeria. 

Since the war the work of the Association has been extended 
I to Uganda, which has now achieved the largest single crop of any 
: one district in Africa except Egypt (157,000 bales of 500 lb. in 
,1924), and also to Tanganyika, Nyasaland, northern and southern 
; Rhodesia. In the Union of South Africa after the war consider- 
; able expansion of cotton growing took place, but labour and other 
climatic conditions there are very different from most of the 
others above mentioned and success on a really large scale is 
problematical. Other European Powers have developed cotton 
growing in their African possessions with varying degrees of 
' success. 
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Fine Cotton. — Prior to the World War the finest cotton in 
the world was supplied mainly from the Sea Island districts of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, the crop fluctuating between 
60,000 and 120,000 bales, but this crop was practically wiped out 
by the advent of the boll weevil to these districts about 191S and 
since then the only supplies of this superfine cotton have been 
from the British West Indies. Before the war these had amounted 
to 6,000 bales, but they also suffered very severely during the war 
from the competition of sugar and have never since then been 
more than 5,000 bales. Some of the other West Indian islands 
belonging to foreign Powers (now including the United States) 
also produce small quantities of good Sea Island, and certain 
other islands in the Pacific, Hawaii, Fiji, Tahiti, etc., also produce 
small quantities. The main bulk, however, of the fine cotton 
supplies now consists of Egyptian cotton. The total cultivable 
area of Egypt is less than 6,000,000 acres and of this nearly 
2,000,000 were under cotton in 1925. Table VI. gives the history 
of the crop since 1894. 


Table VI. Egyptian Crop, Area, Yield and Price, iSg4~iQ27 






Season’s average prices 

Season 

Area, 

feddans 

Crop, 

kantars 

Average 
yield per 
feddan 

F. G. F. 
brown 

Premium 

over 

American 

middling 


ooo’s 

ooo’s 

Kantars. 

Pence 
per lb. 

Per cent. 

1894-05 

966 

4.619 

4-78 

5*31 

55 

1S95-96 

998 

S.273 

5-29 

6 *06 

37 

1896-97 

1,051 

S.880 

S*<5o 

S*3i 

26 

1897-9S 

1,128 

6.544 

3.389 

5*80 

4*44 

25 

1898-99 

1,121 

4-98 

5*00 

52 

1899-1900 

i,iS3 

6.S10 

3-64 

6-8i 

40 

igoo-oi 

1,230 

3.433 

4-42 

6-87 

33 

1901-02 

1,250 

6.370 

5*10 

6-31 

31 

1902-03 

1,276 

S.839 

4-58 

8-44 

55 

1903-04 

1,333 

6.509 

4*88 

8*56 

23 

1Q04-05 

1,437 

6.313 

4*39 

7-37 

52 

1905-06 

1.367 

5, 060 

3‘8o 

9*25 

55 

1906-07 

1,506 

6.949 

4-61 

10*37 

63 

1907-08 

1,603 

7,23s 

4*51 

S*8i 

43 

190S-09 

1,640 

6,731 

4*12 

8-44 

53 

1909-10 

1. 397 

S.ooi 

3'13 

13*12 

67 

igio-ii 

1.643 

7.574 

4*57 

10*75 

35 

igii-i2 

i,7ri 

7,424 

4*34 

9*S^> 

57 

1912-13 

1,723 

7.333 

4*37 

9*79 

46 

1913-T4 

1,723 

7,684 

4-46 

9-45 

30 

1914-1S 

1,755 

6,490 

3-70 

7*34 

40 

1915-16 

1,186 

4,806 

4-06 

10*42 

30 

1916-17 

1.636 

5,111 

3*10 

21*56 

Sakel. 

75 

T9 I 7-1 8 

1.677 

6,308 

375 

30*97 

43 

1918-19 

1.316 

4,821 

3-66 

27*85 

4X 

1919-20 

1.374 

5,572 

3*54 

6 o *34 

139 

1920-21 

1.828 

6,030 

4,858 

3*30 

30*24 

154 

1921-22 

1,292 

3*76 

19*75 

74 

1922-23 

1,801 

6,213 

3 '45 

17*29 

16 

1923-24 

1.71s 

6,331 

3*81 

21*55 

22 

1924-25 

1,788 

7,274 

7,96s 

4*07 

29*82 

116 

1925-26 

1,924 

4-14 

20*05 

86 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1.786 

1.S16 

8,63s 

6,400 

4*84 

4*24 

15*39 

88 


A feddan— 1-038 acres; kantar = Q9'049lb. 

As rainfall in Egypt is almost negligible except near the sea, 
cotton growing is entirely under irrigation. The history of the 
modern irrigation system dates from the introduction of the mod- 
ern Egyptian cotton about 1820. At that time the system was 
entirely what is known as *^basm” irrigation, under which the 
whole cultivable area was divided into great basins of about 40,000 
acres each divided off by great earthen banks, and into these the 
flood waters were carried by short canals producing complete sub- 
mersion during the period of the flood, after which the water 
was run off again as the level in the main channel of the Nile 
fell. This system, however, rendered cotton growing impossible 
and ^'perennial” irrigation was introduced under which a limited 
supply is given throughout the whole year. The history of the 
modern irrigation system may be divided into three periods: 
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(i) up to 1 88 5 'when the great barrage at the bifurcation of the 
two branches of the Nile just belov/ Cairo (which had been begun 
under Mohammed Ali in 1S42) was repaired and completed by 
British engineers ; this rendered possible the full utilization of the 
natural supply in the Nile; (2) the next stage was the erection of 
the Aswan Dam completed in 1902, a great storage reservoir 
which is filled at the close of the flood and held until the following 
spring, when it is doled out through the summer by the system 
of ‘‘rotations’’ to maintain the level of the river and the great 
canals leading from the barrage. Other barrages were also erected 
at Esna and Assiut to feed similar canal systems in Upper Egypt 
and at Zifta on the Damietta branch below the Cairo barrage to 
feed a supplementary system of canals in the Delta; (3) the addi- 
tional supply thus provided having proved insufficient the Aswan 
Dam was raised in 1912. In the meantime the extension of per- 
ennial irrigation and the increase of the supply, accompanied by 
an insufficient provision of drainage, had raised the subsoil water 
table in the lower parts of the Delta and in 1909 a peculiar com- 
bination of flood conditions brought matters to a head and caused 
colossal damage to the crop of that year. After prolonged con- 
troversy a great scheme was inaugurated by Lord Kitchener to 
remedy the lack of drainage by enclosing and pumping out the 
great salt lakes along the Mediterranean coast, which would then 
provide an artificial outfall for an adequate drainage system, but 
owing to the war this scheme was never completed. The figures of 
the average yield per feddan given in Table VI. show the reduction 
from about 1897 to 1309. From then till 1913 there was a partial 
recovery, but in that year a new pest appeared, the pink boll- 
worm, which again seriously reduced the average yield. The table 
also shows the effect of the periods of low prices in reduction of 
acreage, while the figures of prices given show the movement 
of the relative prices of Egyptian and American cotton and the 
fluctuations of the premium of the former expressed as percentage. 

Sudan. — ^The modern development of cotton growing in the Su- 
dan at first consisted of a number of scattered areas, e at To- 
kar on the Red sea and in various parts of the Nile Valley from 
Berber to Khartoum, but the scheme which has led to the largest 
development since the World War was the irrigation of the 
Gezira plain lying between the Blue and White Niles south of 
Khartoum involving the erection of a barrage or dam on each 
of the two rivers. That on the Blue Nile at Makwar, completed 
in Jan. 1926, was mainly a barrage with a canal system to carry 
water over the Gezira plain. The first part of the scheme affected 
an area of about 3oo,oooac. of which one third is under cotton, 
and the whole of this area is cultivated by native growers under 
the supervision of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate on a system 
of crop sharing with the growers and the Government. There is 
reason to believe that in course of time the whole area of the 
Gezira, nearly 3,ooo,oooac., will come under cultivation, allowing 
a large increase of the cotton-growing area. In order, however, 
to prevent the demands of the Gezira from encroaching on the 
contribution of the Blue Nile to the water supplies of Egypt it 
will be necessary to convert Lake Tsana, across the Abyssinian 
border, into a great storage reservoir, and negotiations with the 
Abyssinian Government for this purpose had been going on for 
some years before 1927. 

The dam on the White Nile at Gebel Auli just south of Khar- 
toum is to supplement the irrigation system of Egypt by holding 
back the flood waters of the White Nile till after the crest of the 
Blue Nile has passed Khartoum, thus prolonging the period of 
the flood in the main Nile and at the same time reducing the 
danger of the flood from being too high for the banks which con- 
fine the river in its course through Egypt. In course of time it 
may be necessary to supplement this further by controlling the 
waters in the upper regions of the White Nile and finally perhaps 
by converting its main source, the Victoria Nyanza, in Uganda, 
into a further storage reservoir. When that is finished the whole 
system of the White Nile from the sea to Abyssinia and Uganda 
will become one huge irrigation unit. 

In 1927 the great bulk of the crop grown in the Sudan was of 
the Egyptian Sakel varieties and of very good quality, but in 
certain smaller districts on the River Nile American varieties had 
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been found more suitable to the climate. In the far south of the 
Sudan there are also great possibilities for the development of 
rain-grown cotton where the climate again changes to monsoon 
type, but this will probably have to wait until the development 
of the irrigated districts has made further progress. 

Americaii-Egyptian. — In the detached districts lying towards 
the west coast of the United States, namely the Salt River valley 
of Arizona and the Imperial valley of California great irrigation 
developments had taken place before the World War which nat- 
urally suggested the cultivation of Egyptian cotton and for a time 
this met with substantial success, though against considerable 
difficulties; e.g., the heavy cost of picking owing to the less open 
character of the boll. In 1920 the total crop of these areas, 
including a number of other smaller valleys, had reached a total 
of 91,691 bales. This development was greatly favoured by the 
heavy premium on Egyptian cotton during the years 1919 and 
1920 which resulted from the inordinate demand by America for 
Egyptian cotton for use in motor car tyre fabric. This, however, 
brought its own remedy, compelling the tyre makers to find 
ways of making the fabric from less expensive cotton, e.g., Peru- 
vian, long staple American, etc., but this was followed by a reac- 
tion in 1923 when the peculiar conditions of the American market 
resulted in the premium on Egyptian falling almost to vanishing 
point for a time. The effect of this on the American Egyptian 
areas was very serious. Shorter staple varieties of American were 
introduced in Arizona (they had already been so in California) 
and for a time the Egyptian varieties almost disappeared. The 
pendulum soon swung back again to high premiums for Egyptian, 
but the American crop has never quite recovered and it has not 
been found possible to revert to the community system of one 
variety only (Eg3^tian) which had been the mainspring of the 
success of that crop. 

Mesopotamia. — ^After the World War great hopes had been 
entertained that the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, now 
known as Iraq, would prove to be a second Egypt, but the diffi- 
culties, both engineering and political, proved unexpectedly great 
and the climate on the whole much less favourable than that 
of Egypt, with the result that actual achievements up till 1927 
were comparatively small. The largest crop produced was 3,000 
bales in 1926 and this was almost entirely of American varieties 
which had been found after all to be more suitable to the climate 
than Egyptian. 

Consumption, Imports and Exports. — ^There are two ways 
of estimating the consumption of cotton in the world as a whole 
and in particular countries, namely by calculation from statistics 
of consumption and stocks, or by direct computation. Taking a 
period of years the world’s consumption obviously must coincide 
roughly with the world’s produc- 
tion, and if it were possible to 
get accurate statistics of the 
stock, or “carry-over” as it is 
usually called in the cotton trade, 
at the end of each season, that 
would be the most correct 
guide to consumption. Unfor- 
tunately these carry-over statis- 
tics, even in the case of Ameri- 
can and Egyptian where the 
information most nearly ap- 
proaches completeness, are sub- 
ject to a good deal of con- 
troversy and include a number of 
doubtful items of which, however, the total is relatively small. 
In the case of Indian the carry-over figures are still more difficult, 
while for all the other varieties included in what are known in Liv- 
erpool as “outside growths” there are hardly any statistics at all, 
especially as to the stocks in the countries where they are grown. 

In the case of those countries which do not produce cotton, 
such as Great Britain, the corresponding method of taking the 
imports less re-exports and allowing for stocks should be a good 
guide to consumption; but again the stocks in mills as well as 
at the ports and in warehouses must be arrived at, and that can 
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only be done by direct computation. The compilation of statistics 
of stocks at ports and in warehouses is fairly easy, but the com- 
pilation of mill stocks could not be undertaken until the estab- 
lishment of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations provided an organization 
which represented the bulk of the cotton mills in every important 
cotton-spinning country throughout the world except America. 
From 1905 the federation published half-yearly statistics of mill 
stocks. In the United States the Census Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has for many years published statistics of 
stocks in public warehouses and in consuming establishments at 


Table VII. World's Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton {Federation 

Figures) 

(Running bales, ooo’s omitted.) 


Variety and season 

U.K. 

Con- 

tinent 

U.S.A. 

Asia 

All 

others 

Totals 

American (includ- 
ing linters in 
United States). 







1911-12 . 

3,734 

S.137 

5,i6o*(23S) 

S07 

140 

14,678 

1912-13 . 

3.667 

4.S93 

5,553 (303) 

519 

124 

141456 

IQ19-20 

2,980 

2,538 

6,345 (342; 

709 

209 

12,781 

1920-21 . 

1,678 

2,802 

5,193 (516) 

684 

192 

io,54Q 

1921-22 . 

2,275 

3,593 

0,252 (639) 

1,031 

216 

13.367 

1922-23 . 

1,919 

3,293 

6,968 (646) 

859 

201 

13,240 

1923-24 . 

1.69s 

3,199 

3,890 (337) 

661 

172 

11,617 

1924-25 . 

2,344 

4,000 

6,576 cesQ) 

772 

228 

13,929 

1925-26 . 

2,093 

4,194 

6,980 (804) 

1,012 

261 

14,540 

1926-27 . 

2,077 

4,707 

7,686 {806) 

1,756 

S40 

267 

16,583 

1927-2S First I[alE 

1,027 

2,764 

3,859 (394) 

130 

8,620 

Indian 







1911-12 . 

45 

Soi 

9 

3,014 


3,869 

1912-13 . 

53 

813 


3,073 

2 

3,941 

1919-20 . 

S8 

444 

12 

3,196 


3,710 

1920-21 . 

39 

770 

10 

3,749 

2 

4,570 

1921-22 . 

55 

824 

II 

4,032 


4,922 

1922-23 . 

107 

977 

21 

4,276 

I 

5,38-’ 

1923-24 

201 

1,247 

i,ioS 

27 

3,922 

7 

5,404 

1924-25 • 

183 

31 

4,16s 

34 

5^521 

1925-26 . 

1 68 

1,063 

30 

4,273 

38 

5,57= 

1926-27 

82 

855 

28 

4,203 

28 

5,196 

1927-2S First Half 

47 

442 

15 

1,784 

IS 

2,303 

Egyptian 






893 

1911-12 . 

374 

374 

120 

23 

2 

1912-13 . 

393 

380 

134 

17 

12 

936 

1919-20 . 

441 

173 

216 

24 


854 

1920-21 . 

237 

136 

106 

22 

13 

S14 

192X-22 . 

336 

208 

151 

38 

0 

742 

1922-23 . 

393 

272 

175 

40 

10 

890 

1923-24 . 

469 

354 

149 

39 

16 

1,027 

1924-25 

431 

350 

128 

49 

13 

971 

1925-26 . 

391 

334 

136 

42 

17 

920 

1926-27 . 

369 

3S9 

i6o 

SI 

25 

994 

1927.28 First Halt 

172 

207 

So 

22 

8 

4S9 

Sundries 







1911-12 . 

120 

1.764 

20 

749 

1,060 

3,713 

1912-13 . 

161 

2,128 

32 

798 

81S 

3,937 

1919-20 . 

141 

116 

160 

T,o77 

614 

2,108 

1920-21 . 

70 

1,039 

67 

981 

672 

2,829 

1921-22 . 

199 

716 

114 

980 

708 

2,717 

1922-23 . 

351 

6t6 

98 

1,262 

850 

3,177 

1923-24 . 

353 

529 

76 

1,351 

576 

2,88s 

1924-25 . 

277 

896 

66 

1,523 

78s 

3,547 

1925-26 . 

370 

1,619 

58 

1,308 

1,103 

4,458 

1926-27 . 

482 


64 

1,362 

753 

4,172 

1927-28 First Half 

275 

591 

30 

593 

480 

1,969 

AH kinds 







1911-12 . 

4,274 

8,075 

5,309 

4,293 

1,203 

956 

23,153 

1912-13 . 

4,274 

7,914 

5,719 

4,407 

23,270 

1919-20 . 

3,620 

3,271 

6,733 

5,376 

5,ooG 

823 

10,453 

1920-21 . 

2,024 

2,865 

4,747 

5,436 

879 

18,462 

1921-22 . 

5,341 

6,528 

6,081 

6,347 

933 

21,748 

1922-23 . 

2,770 

5,158 

7,262 

1,062 

22,689 

1923-24 . 

2,718 

5,329 

6,142 

5,973 

771 

20,933 

1924-25 . 

3,235 

6,363 

6,801 

6,509 

1,060 

23,968 

1925-26 . 

3,022 

7,210 

7,204 

6,635 

1,419 

25,490 

1926-27 . 

3,010 

7,552 

7,938 

7,372 

1,073 

26,945 

1927-2S First Half 

U 52 I 

1 4,004 

3,084 

3,229 

633 

1 i 3 , 38 x 


^Including liuters as shown in parentheses. 
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Tabl£ Vlir. Colton Imports and Exports of Principal Countries 
(In thousands of running bales.) 



Groat Britain 

United States (including linters) 

India 

Availaljlt* 
for con- 
sumplit)!! 

Imports 

Rc-export-s 

R(j tainod 
for con- 
sumption 

Exports 

or 

/O Ot 
crop 

Imports 

Available 
Cor con- 
sumption 

Exports 

%of 

crop 

Imports 

I9I2-I3 


5-7 

4,210 

3,801 

63 

225 

5,5 T 5 

2,270 

40 

42 

^.38-’ 

1913-14 

+,876 

437 

4,430 

8,91s 

61 

266 

5,963 

3,6 P 

7 ^ 

1 

£,425 


ST 30 

605 

4 , 5-25 

8 ,S 4 S 

51 

364 

8,557 

2, £39 

41 

21 

3,091 

1015-16 

3,01 £ 

404 

3 Af 7 

6,iqi 

5 T 

421 

6,242 

2,488 

67 

2 

1,252 

1916-17 

3 ^ 39 -’ 

204 

3, [88 

5,730 

45 

288 

7,213 

to 

48 

11 

-1,363 

1917-1S 

33I39 

3 


4,476 

3 b 

217 

8 ,o 8 S 

1,73 i 

44 

26 

2,295 

1918-19 

3,166 

75 

3,091 

3,664 

44 

197 

7,350 

1,253 

32 

15 

2,734 

1919-20 

4,462 

440 

4,013 

6,598 

55 

683 

6,006 

2,702 

47 

22 

3,116 

1920-21 


291 

2,011 

5,796 

4 ^ 

211 

S,ii 5 

2,226 

62 

T £3 

1,487 

1921-22 

2,710 

224 

2,486 

6,316 

76 

352 

2,39b 

3,170 

71 

J07 

1 , 42 '! 

1922-23 

2,462 

194 

2,268 

4,864 

47 

450 

5,906 

3,473 

09 

62 

I,()62 

1923-24 

2,968 

240 

2,719 

s.772 

S 3 

272 

5,311 

3,450 

67 

100 

r ,8 r E 

1924-25 

3.745 

236 

3,500 

8,196 

57 

303 

6,004 

3,998 

60 

go 

2,180 

1925-26 

3,626 


3.388 

8,156 

48 

314 

9,325 

3-775 

61 

95 

2,535 

1926-27 

3.S49 

306 

hSAi 

11,184 

60 

390 

7 , 99 « 

2 , 8.,0 

Sb 




the end of each season and these have been issued monthly since 
1912. By incorporating the Census Bureau figures in their own 
returns the International Federation secures almost complete 
returns of stocks and consumption half yearly. Thus the feder- 
ation figures are an essential part of any calculation of consump- 
tion. Either their figures of consumption may be taken straight, 
or their figures of the stocks may be taken along with imports 
and exports to arrive at a calculated figure of the consumption. 
The former method is the more direct and probably on the 
whole the more reliable. The doubtful factor in the federation 
figures is that in some countries the actual returns received from 
the mills fall rather far short of the total. In the United States 
of course this does not apply because the returns are compulsory, 
and in countries like England and most Continental countries 
where the organization of the trade is good the percentage of 
actual returns is very high. To get the total figures the federa- 
tion calculates by simple proportion, on the assumption that the 
spindles not returning will have consumed the same quantity of 
cotton as those that did make returns and that the quantity would 
be distributed in the same proportion over the different varieties. 
This assumption of course leaves room for a considerable error 
at times, especially in the distribution between different varieties, 
but it is believed that the error is on the whole not large and that 
it is not likely to vary much from one year to another. 

In the case of cotton-growing countries such as America and 
India it is also interesting to note the relation between the exports 
of the local crop and the local consumption both of the native 
cotton and of imported cottons. In Egypt the question does not 
arise as the local consumption is almost negligible. In Russia the 
position is reversed. Practically the whole of the native crop is 
consumed in the country, mostly in mills, along with considerable 
quantities of imported cotton of other varieties; while in China 
the great bulk of the crop never comes in commercial channels 
at all, being used in purely domestic consumption, and the mill 
consumption as well as the exports forms only a comparatively 
small part of the total. 

All statistics of mill consumption, however, give an incom- 
plete view of the position in those countries where cotton is 
grown and used for purely domestic consumption. China is of 
course the outstanding case of this kind, but in India there is also 
a large domestic consumption which has been estimated at different 
times from 450,000 up to 1,000,000 bales. For some years, how- 
ever, a purely conventional figure of 750,000 bales has been taken. 
In Mexico, Brazil and others of the smaller South American 
Republics there is also a considerable proportion of domestic 
consumption. 

On these lines Tables VII. and VIII. give the available infor- 
naation. 

, BiBLiodRAPHy,— See Reports of ike Census of Production of the 
Vfdted Kingdom; Reports of the Annual Conferences of the Inter- 
. national' Cotton Federation (Manchester, 1915-27); Report of the 


Board of Trade Committee on the position of the Textile Trade 
after the World War (Cd. 9070, iQiS) ; Report of the Empire Cot- 
ton Growing Committee (Cd. 523, 1919) ; Report of the Indian 
Cotton Committee (Calcutta, 1919) ; W. L. Balls, Handbook of 
Spinning Tests for Cotton Growers (1920) and A Method for Measur- 
ing the Length of Colton Hairs (1921) ; Reports of the British Cotton 
Growing Association (Oldham, 1922 et seq.) ; Internahonal Cotton 
Bidlctin (Manchester, *922 et seq.); J. A. Todd, The World's Cotton 
Crops (reprinted i9'23) ; Empire Cotton Growing Review (1924 et 
seq.) ; J. Hubback, Cotton Growing Countries, Present and Potential 
(Intern. Inst, of Agric., Rome, 1926) ; W. H. Hubbard, Cotton and 
the Colton Market (2nd ed., 3927) ; “Cotton Futures,” Cotton Year 
Book 1927; J. A. Todd, The Cotton World (1927). (J.A.T.) 

C. MARKETING, EXCHANGES, FUTURES, ETC. 

The cotton crop enters largely into international trader, influenc- 
ing balances of trade, foreign exchanges and the purchasing power 
of nations. It is not unnatural that such a crop, grown in many 
different countries varying widely in agricultural efficiency, in- 
dustrial and commercial development iind transport facility, 
should be marketed and financed by many different mcthoils. 
Broad descriptions on this subject are therefore dangerous, for the 
infinite variety of local circumstances may provide innumerable 
exceptions to any explanation of the system which is most general 
in one country or one cotton-growing district. 

The progress of cotton from the planter to the spinner, who 
may be in the same or another country, may conveniently be 
divided into two sections. Each year as the cotton crop ripens 
and is picked, the first task is that of collection from the numerous 
growers, and the concentration of the new crop at centres which 
are conveniently placed within the cotton-growing area. This 
process of local marketing is the first important phase in the 
transfer of cotton towards the final consumer. It is a process 
which in most countries is carried out along lines which are curi- 
ously unscientific and perhaps wasteful. To a very great extent 
this is due to the conditions under which the world’s cotton crop 
is grown. The bulk of it is grown on farms which are very small 
in acreage. The average size of holding of cotton growers in the 
United States is not more than eight to nine ac. where labour is 
scarce and 3o-4oac. where much machinery is used. In Egypt 
the average holding is about three feddans and there is a con- 
tinual tendency towards subdivision. In India, where agricultural 
production is based upon the needs of the family, the holding 
ranges from about eight cultivated acres in Madras to a half 
cultivated acre in the more densely populated parts of Bihar. 
When it is further recollected that the majority of these cotton 
growers are illiterate, uneducated men with little or no capital, 
the importance of and necessity for the middleman, providing 
capital and means of collection, storage and ginning, becomes ap- 
parent. The multitude of growers demands an army of middle- 
men. Neither are the functions of such middlemen confined to an 
interest in the crop from the time of picking. Middlemen, in a 
variety of ways in different countries, help in large measure to 
finance the actually growing crop. The average grower often has 
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SO little capital reserve that he must find someone who will finance 
him in the purchase of seed, manure, machinery and, in a degree 
which will depend upon the financial strength of the middleman 
and the extent to which the local or central banks will grant 
advances upon the ultimate security of a growing crop, it is often 
the merchant who aids in this early stage. 

Important as is the material collection of each annual cotton 
crop at the network of small markets and finally within a smaller 
number of larger spot markets the second process, in the final 



disposal of the crop, is even more important in the determination 
of the price at which cotton will ultimately find its way into the 
hands of the spinner. This is the set of transactions which takes 
place upon the organized cotton markets in the world — Liverpool, 
New York, Alexandria, New Orleans and Chicago — ^where wide- 
spread dealings in future contracts in effect create one market for 
cotton with prices from hour to hour reacting sympathetically in 
every country in the world. Lest this division of the subject which 
has been made into local marketing and the transactions of the 
large future markets cause misunderstanding it ought to be made 
clear that the two processes do not necessarily succeed each other 
chronologically. Contracts for the future delivery of cotton may, 
of course, be made, either on or off exchanges for very many 
months in advance and, in the big exchanges, a regular commerce 
exists in such contracts relating to each of the succeeding 12 
months. The crop, in effect, is being bought and sold and its 
probable quality and quantity influencing existing prices long be- 
fore it arrives at the local market. But for more detailed descrip- 
tion it is necessary to consider each important growing country 
in turn. 

LOCAL MARKETING AND FINANCING OF COTTON CROP 
United States. — ^The early financing of the American crop 
varies greatly with the method of agricultural tenure. In many 
cotton States the cultivation is carried out by “croppers” or 
“renters” — ^poor agriculturists, often negroes — ^who run and work 
small farms but who are merely tenants and who are provided with 
a part or a whole of the capital for running expenses by the 
owners. At harvest the value of the crop is divided between owner 
and cropper. In this case the standing crop is, therefore, financed 
by the owner, who will probably have recourse to his local bank. 
Where farms are run by independent tenants or owners any one of 
a group of middlemen may assist in providing capital. Factors 
may advance money to the grower whilst the crop is still green 
in exchange for a lien upon it; when the crop is harvested it is 
shipped direct to the factor who sells it on commission, so that 
the effect is to throw the risk of low prices upon the grower him- 
self. Factors, according to the best authority, are declining in 
numbers and importance and the work of finance is now taken, 
to a great extent, either by country merchants with the help of 
the' banks or by the country banks themselves. The country 


cotton merchants can guarantee themselves some share in the new 
crop by supplying the grower, in kind, with many incidental needs 
throughout the growing season, in return for a lien note upon the 
crop. When the crop is ripe the merchant accepts payment in 
kind. Or the country banks may advance funds directly to the 
grower on the security of crop notes. The extent to which the 
banks are willing to accept and discount the only security which 
the grower can offer, his future, even unsown crop, will largely 
determine the acreage devoted to cotton. The credit which the 
banks are willing to extend is therefore one of the determining 
factors in the size of the crop. 

The movement of the cotton after ginning may be most con- 
veniently summarized in the form of a diagram to \vhich, in actual 
practice, there may be numerous exceptions, but which gives the 
most common marketing process. 

Ginning. 

Country merchant in small town. 

Agent, from nearest big town, of firm owning compresses and warehouses. 

Cotton buyers and shippers. 

I 

Mill brokers in the United Importers in Liverpool, 

States ^ cotton industry. Le Havre, etc. 

In actual practice, the cotton buyers and shippers, who are 
large wholesale dealers, may deal directly with the farmer or with 
the country merchant, and eliminate the supply merchants in the 
big towns. Or the country merchant may be omitted and the 
grower deal directly with the wholesale agent, though this is less 
common. 

From time to time complaints have been made by growers in 
the United States that the existence of a large group of middlemen 
and merchants, often having a financial interest in the standing 
crop, places an onerous burden upon them. It has been alleged 
that the merchant, by reason of his own strong bargaining position 
and the relatively weak position and disunion of the growers, has 
been able to exact excessive rates of interest, and to impose his 
own conditions with the services that he renders. This belief and 
the hope that the substitution of direct bank credit for merchant 
credit will produce economy, have provided the stimulus to the 
growth of co-operative associations among growers. It certainly 
appears that such associations could do useful work in creating 
price stability by allowing the cotton crop to- come upon the mar- 
ket gradually throughout the year instead of with the annual ebb 
and flow that occurs under present conditions. But how far the 
associations would restrict themselves to actions such as this 
which may be justified economically and how far they might be 
tempted to use their power in the abnormal raising of prices, ex- 
perience alone will show. At the moment co-operative marketing 
by growers is still largely in the stage in which the results of ex- 
periment must decide future action. 

The financing of the American crop from the time it leaves the 
grower’s hands is a gigantic operation demanding enormous capi- 
tal. Even if cotton is so low as is. per lb. and with a crop of 
10,000,000 bales the total value is £250,000,000. The task of 
carrying this crop could hardly be undertaken by the large whole- 
sale merchants but for the credit which the banks provide. The 
help which they give has been much increased in recent years. 
Some mention has already been made of the part played by local 
banks in local financing of merchants or growers. Before 1913 the 
local banks were accustomed to grant credit either by open over- 
draft or upon the security of crop notes. The banking system of 
the United States in those days was unsatisfactory, since it lacked 
both the restraining power of centralized control and the elasticity 
and capacity to withstand stress which comes with uniform policy. 
Such extension of credit was, therefore, not without its dangers. 
In 1913, however, by the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
banking system the safety of banking methods was much increased 
and the possibility of granting cotton credits, without fear of local 
strain or insolvency, established. The local banks, provided they 
are in the “system,” arc knit together with the Reserve banks and 
the policy of overdrafts has largely been replaced by the method 
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of discounting merchants’ papers. 

Egypt. — ^The Egyptian cultivator may dispose of his cotton 
in any one of a variety of ways. Some growers sell to travelling 
dealers and thus rid themselves of the trouble of transport to the 
market. Most of the cotton, however, is taken by the cultivator 
to either one of two classes of markets. Certain markets are par- 
tially under Government control and supervision. These “halagas” 
— as they are termed— are merely large enclosed spaces sur- 
rounded by stores in which cotton brokers will rent space, take 
cotton as it arrives from the fields and sell it for the owner upon 
a commission basis. Where the market is managed by a private 
individual or, as is often the case, either by the local bank or gin- 
ning company, it is described as a “zarbich.” The grower, natu- 
rally, very much prefers to deposit his cotton at one of these local 
markets, since it enables him to obtain an advance upon the secur- 
ity of his stock either from the local merchant or banker and then, 
should prices be unfavourable, to hold back the cotton to a more 
opportune moment. 

As is the case in the United States the growing crop is financed 
by capital other than that of the grower. Once the latter has 
deposited the seed cotton at the ginnery, he may, by obtaining a 
factory warrant for the cotton deposited, draw upon the bank for 
a certain proportion of the probable value of his crop. But even 
during the growing season, the interior merchants, either in specie 
or kind, and the banks, through financial accommodation, draw to 
themselves a large share of the capital burden. 

There are two methods of purchase from the cultivator. The 
bulk of the annual crop is bought at a fixed price, since the aver- 
age grower is not anxious either to run risks or engage in specu- 
lative activity. The second method of “on call” purchase is one 
which appears to be growing and which is constantly being called 
into question particularly by spinners in England who believe that 
the element of speculation which enters into it is increasing the 
price at which they receive Egyptian cotton. It merits, therefore, 
some detailed e.xplanation. Under the “on call” system the price 
at which the cotton passes is that of futures contracts for a given 
month in Alexandria with the addition or subtraction of a given 
number of “points” according to the quality of the crop purchased. 
The particular date taken for the fixing of the price is at the op- 
tion of the seller, but a certain date, before which he must exer- 
cise his right of choice, is fixed. To take a possible example : A ! 
buyer may agree in June to take the crop of a certain grower “on 
call,” the price being fixed at futures contracts in Alexandria for 
the month of August plus ten “points on” that price in considera- 
tion of the fact that the cotton being transferred is of a certain 
high quality. The seller may use his right, at any time, to “fix” the 
price definitely by choosing, at any time before or during August, 
that date on which he believes the prices of futures, for that 
month, to be at the peak. The effect of this operation is to trans- 
fer to the grower greater discretion over the moment at which he 
will unload his cotton on to the market ; but it is obvious that this 
power, if used speculatively, may produce those oscillations in the 
price of the raw material which hinder and confuse the spinner. 

After ginning and local sale the cotton hales are packed loosely 
and sent to Alexandria. Cotton destined for immediate export 
is then compressed and shipped, whilst that which is for sale on 
the home market is sent to the Minet-el-Bassal Spot Cotton Mar- 
ket, from where most of it is sent abroad since very little cotton is 
consumed in Egypt itself. 

India. — ^The marketing facilities in India are still in a relatively 
primitive state, though within the past few years the British Em- 
pire Cotton Growing Association and the Central India Cotton 
Committee have done much both to improve the transporting ar- 
rangements and to provide the marketing conditions which will 
bring to the grower a return which will encourage him to increase 
his output. No highly developed market for futures exists in 
India, but in Bombay, where a large spot market is to be found, 
hedging contracts are entered into and, if the suggestions made 
in the Report of the Indian Tariff Board (1927) be carried into 
operation and a single hedge contract established, something very 
nearly approaching a futures market will be created. 


The grower in India generally sells his seed cotton to the local 
shopkeeper, who mixes all the cotton which he receives in this 
way and sells it to up-country dealers, who in turn sell to ginners 
or exporters. The result is that the grower receives but a very 
small proportion of the final selling price. A more direct connec- 
tion between the cultivator and the prices in open market is a 
pre-requisite for cotton-growing development. Only in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar is there general open market for sale; in 
most other centres there exists only a group of merchants who can 
largely impose their prices upon the grower. 

Transference of Crop from Wholesale Dealer to Spinner. 
— ^The next stage to be dealt with is that by which the cotton 
finds its way into the hands of the spinner in Lancashire or else- 
where. Here the description will be largely confined to details re- 
lating to the American crop, but where the marketing processes 
of the Egyptian or Indian crop differ, these differences will be 
pointed out. 

The new American crop begins to come into the market in 
August. The cotton merchants and importers in Great Britain, 
who are largely concentrated in Liverpool, may obtain their sup- 
plies either by sending out their own agents to the United States 
where these agents will deal direct with wholesale merchants on 
the other side, or they may deal directly with American houses 
engaged in purchase and sale. At this stage the banks enter, both 
to provide the capital and to arrange for the transfer of funds be- 
tween the parties to the transaction. The details of the manner 
in which they collaborate with buyer and seller is best explained 
by simplified example. Let us suppose that A in the United States 
despatches cotton to B, an English importer. A may, of course, 
either be the agent of B or an exporting merchant acting for any 
number of clients. A, after the cotton has been put on board ship, 
will take the bill of lading, marine insurance policy and a sterling 
draft on B or B’s bank, to the amount of the value of the cotton, 
and sell it to his bank. A thus gets ready money and the task of 
collection devolves upon A’s bank. A’s banker then sends the 
documents and draft to England, where the sterling draft will be 
accepted by B’s bank, which will continue to hold the bill of lad- 
ing and insurance and which will probably be willing to accept the 
draft only upon condition that B hedges his purchase by selling 
futures — the precise significance of which action will be made 
clearer when the whole question of futures has been considered 
later. By this time the cotton has probably arrived in England. 
B will receive from his banker the bill of lading relating to the 
consignment together with instructions to warehouse the goods in 
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the name of the bank. The usual practice is for B to acknowledge 
the receipt of the bill of lading and the instructions in a trust 
letter. When the cotton is finally sold B pays to his banker suf- 
ficient funds to meet the sterling draft when it becomes due and 
the commission charges which the bank demands for its services. 
There are often modifications of this system. A’s banker may 
hold the draft until actual payment is made by B, but this method 
is not greatly favoured since it makes it necessary for the cotton 
to be held, on arrival, for A's banker, a procedure which involves 
trouble and time. 
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In some cases the spinner may buy his cotton direct from the ex- 
porting house without any intermediate aid of the merchant. In 
such^ circumstances the cotton exporter drawls upon the spinner 
or his banker, the draft is accepted by the bank and the docu- 
ments handed over to the spinner so that he may gain possession 
of the cotton. This method is more commonly used, in Lancashire, 
in the purchase of Egyptian than in the purchase of American 
cotton. But, generally, the Lancashire spinner obtains his cotton 
through one or more intermediary agents. 

The cotton may pass from the importer or merchant who is 
responsible for its arrival in this country to a selling broker, 
thence to a buying broker and finally to the spinner. The func- 
tions of the buying broker are often very wide since he may ar- 
range, as agent, not only for the purchase of all the cotton needed 
by the mills for which he is acting, but also for all the hedging 
operations into which the mills may deem it desirable to enter to 
avoid the danger of price fluctuations. This high degree of special- 
ization and co-operation may be reduced, since merchant brokers 
are accustomed to import and either sell to their own spinners’ 
clients direct or sell upon open market. The spinner may buy 
his spot cotton under several different types of contract, all of 
which are subject to the supervision and control of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association. The two most favoured methods are, how- 
ever, purchase at “fixed price” or purchase “on call.” Purchase 
at fixed price is self-explanatory and the “on call” method is based 
upon principles similar to those in operation in the sale of 
Egyptian cotton and described above. In any/‘on call” transaction 
the price is not definitely fixed as a money sum but as a certain 
number of points “on” or “off” — ^in the Liverpool Cotton Market 
a “point” is ^ penny and prices are always quoted 

in pence per pound — ^the price of futures for a given month. To 
take an example : If March futures are agreed upon as basis and 
the quality of the cotton desired by the spinner is so high that 170 
“points on” are arranged, then at any time before the end of 
March, the spinner may signify his desire to fix the price and com- 
plete the transaction by obtaining delivery of cotton. The price 
paid for the cotton will be the price of March futures on the day at 
which the spinner decides to fix the price with the addition of the 
agreed number of “points on.” The advantage of this method for 
the spinner is that when he enters into the “on call” transaction he 
safeguards himself against any undue rise in the price of the par- 
ticular quality of cotton he desires, since the price is definitely 
linked with the price of futures by the fixing of “points on.” 
Against movements in the prices of futures themselves he can 
only safeguard himself by hedging transactions to be described in 
the next section. 

The Markets for Futures, — ^Up to this point no mention has 
been made of the widespread transactions which take place, in the 
form of dealings in futures contracts, upon the great cotton 
futures markets of the world. There are several such markets. 
The American markets, New York, New Orleans and Chicago, 
deal almost wholly in futures contracts for American cotton; the 
Liverpool market deals in American, Egyptian and British 
Empire futures; Alexandria naturally confines itself largely to j 
Egyptian futures, whilst at Bremen and Le Havre the bulk of 
dealings are in American cotton. Any dealings on the Bombay 
market are in Indian cotton. 

The differences between a spot contract in cotton and a futures 
contract are two. In the first place whereas the spot transaction 
is for the delivery of a specified type of cotton the futures con- 
tract may be satisfied by delivery of any one quality of cotton 
within a range of qualities. It follows from this that the exact 
price at which cotton will pass from buyer to seller under a futures 
contract cannot be determined at the time when the contract is 
made. The futures contract is, therefore, a basis contract. The 
price of the contract is provisionally fixed on the assumption that 
an agreed standard quality of cotton is supplied. If anything in- 
ferior or superior in quality is tendered in settlement of the con- 
tract then subtractions from or additions to the provisionally 
fixed price are made. In the second place, the spot contract in 
cotton may either be for immediate delivery or delivery at some 
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definitely specified time in the future, whilst the futures contract 
involves delivery of cotton on any one day within a prescribed 
period. Both in the determination of the exact quality of cotton 
to be delivered and the fixing of the day of delivery the seller has 
the right of decision. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that futures contracts will be 
of little use to the spinner or broker in guaranteeing the supply 
of his raw material, since cotton tendered in futures contracts 
will be undetermined in quality or time of delivery at the time 
of the contract. The futures contract is, therefore, not used by the 
spinner or dealer to safeguard his future supplies of cotton; it is 
used solely as a weapon whereby they may “hedge” themselves 
against the losses that may be occasioned through sudden and 
unforeseen changes in price. 

Before the method used by the spinner or broker in buying or 
selling futures as “hedges” can be fully explained, something must 
be said of the actual form that a transaction in futures takes. 
Details of procedure vary between different organized markets 
though the principles remain the same. On the Liverpool Cotton 
Market each futures contract is for 100 bales of 500 lb. each. 
The terms “points on” or “points off” mean additions to or deduc- 
tions from the provisionally fixed price of cotton delivered on the 
futures. A “point” is y^o-d. per lb. of cotton. The Liverpool 
Cotton Market is organized and controlled by the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Association. For the rapid settlement of transactions between 
the members of the Association on the market a highly organized 
system of working has been devised. The existence of a clearing 
house enables the diverse transactions outstanding between individ- 
uals to be offset so far as possible and a final settlement produced 
with a minimum payment of cash of one to the other. The Cotton 
Bank, catering specially for members of the market, can similarly 
offset various credits and debits between two individuals and, by 
the use of book entries, reduce a complex mass of business to a 
money sum to be paid by one side or the other. In addition, vari- 
ous groups of committees exist in the association to give rulings 
on prices, to arbitrate on qualities of cotton and generally to 
regulate the intermediary actmties of cotton buying and selling. 

Let us suppose that, on the Liverpool Cotton Market, A buys 
from B on Nov. I a futures contract in American cotton for the 
following March. B thus undertakes to deliver to A 100 bales of 
American cotton at some time within the following March. The 
quality of the cotton to be delivered wall not be exactly specified 
but, according to the rules of the association and the special con- 
ditions attaching to this form of contract, no cotton of less value 
than Low Middling can be tendered. The price to be paid for the 
cotton tendered is a price fixed on the assumption that cotton 
ranking as Fully Middling (Liverpool standards) will be delivered. 
The futures contract in Liverpool is a “settlement” contract. 
That is, the parties to the contract do not actually pay or receive 
the price of the futures but confine themselves to weekly pay- 
ment or receipt of differences as the price of the futures oscillates. 

: Let us further suppose that A had purchased the March contract 
from B for £2,500 on Nov. i. Then the differences paid can be 
shown by an example. 

An Example of Futures 

Nov. X A buys March Futures from B for £2,500 
Nov. 8 Price of March Futures has risen to £2,600 — B pays A £100 

Nov. 15 „ „ „ „ „ fallen „ £2,4oo-~A pays B £200 

Nov. 22 „ „ „ „ „ fallen „ £2,200 — A pays B £200 

Nov. 29 ,, ,, „ ,, „ risen ,, £2,500 B pays A £300 

These settlement days occur on each Thursday on the Liverpool 
Cotton Market; the prices at which settlement shall be made 
being fixed on the previous Monday. The settlements between 
A and B would, therefore, continue until the following March 
when B would have to deliver cotton on his contract. The 
“docket” authorizing A to accept the cotton would be passed in 
to him through the clearing house. But by this time it is very 
probable that A would have sold a similar futures contract to C 
and C to D. The docket would therefore be passed on to D who 
would receive the cotton and pay for it the price provisionally 
fixed with “points on” or “points off” according to the actual type 
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of cotton received. The transactions in futures between A, B 
and C would be settled without any cotton changing hands by 
means of the payment of differences. 

This example show^s that most people who have dealings in 
futures contracts do not anticipate having either to deliver or 
receive cotton. Their purpose is to use the futures to safeguard 
themselves against price changes and for this the receipt or pay- 
ment of differences is sufficient. It also brings out clearly that 
the volume of futures contracts in any one year will be much 
greater than the total value of the crop which is made the basis 
for these contracts. Estimates differ, but the volume of trans- 
actions in futures contracts in American cotton on all the organ- 
ized markets of the world cannot be less than 20 times the actual 
value of the crop in any one year. The total value of futures 
contracts in Egyptian cotton is not less than ten times the total 
value of the crop. 

The futures contract is used to provide a safeguard against 
price fluctuations. Thus a cotton importer who has bought cotton 
will sell futures contracts to approximately the same amount. 
There is, naturally, a close and sympathetic relation between the 
prices of “spot” cotton and the prices of futures. If, therefore, 
the price of “spot” cotton should fall the importer will lose from 
this decline, but his loss, to a more or less complete degree, will 
be offset by the fact that he has, in his futures contract, agreed to 
deliver cotton at a certain basis price; that basis price has now 
fallen and therefore, by the method of operation on the Liverpool 
Cotton Market, he will receive differences, as explained earlier. 
The spinner also uses the futures contract as a “hedge.” If he has 
contracted to supply a certain amount of yarn at fixed prices at 
intervals in the future he will be anxious to prevent the possible 
loss arising through a general increase in the price of his raw 
material. If he buys futures contracts then a rise in the price 
of the particular type of cotton he requires for his yarn will be 
offset by the differences he receives from the seller of the futures. 
Within a wider margin a spinner might even “hedge” against 
possible falls in the price of yarn he may have in stock, for the 
movements of the prices of futures and yarn show broad simi- 
larity, and, by selling the approximate number of futures, a fall 
in the price at which he will be able to dispose of the yarn will 
be offset by the fall in the price of futures involving the payment 
of differences to him. 

By hedging in futures the spinner or importer foregoes the 
chance of gain through price fluctuations in order to insure him- 
self against loss through such movements. But the degree to which 
this safeguard applies is limited. Perfect security is only provided 
assuming that the prices of different qualities of cotton move 
parallel to the price of the standard grade adapted for futures 
contracts. If they do not, if “points on” or “points off” vary for 
the same type of cotton from time to time then the spinner or 
importer is still subject, in a minor degree, to the risks of price 
movements. Thus if a spinner wishes to guarantee himself the 
supply of a certain grade of cotton for future delivery, he will 
buy futures contracts as a “hedge,” but if the price of his “spot” 
cotton rises to a greater degree than the price of futures based 
upon Fully Middling cotton, then his loss will consist of the ex- 
tent to which the prices of the two types of cotton have got 
out of step. 

Up to this point only the individual who buys or sells futures 
as a form of insurance has been considered. In addition to such 
hedging transactions much speculative action is carried on by 
the members of the big organized cotton markets of the world. 
Such operations are, in large measure, necessary if the cotton 
markets are to provide continuous and stable conditions. It is 
the function of the speculator to take in the slack of either demand 
or supply when transactions in futures merely for the purpose 
of hedging create it. By his action in anticipating price movements 
and attempting to use these changes to his own advantage the 
price movements themselves will often be much reduced. But the 
justification of such speculative activity depends upon its being 
carried through by men of judgment, trained to a sense of the 
market and capable of weighing and interpreting the whole of 
the kncrwledger which bears upon the future. 
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III. COTTON SPINNING AND MANUFACTURE 
A. INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

During thousands of years the spinning of yarn and the weav- 
ing of cloth persisted as a manual operation. At the outset primi- 
tive appliances were used which through the centuries were 
developed and refined until highly productive and efficient devices 
were evolved. Their proper employment was still dependent on 
the skill and manipulation of the ojxiralor and, therefore, pro- 
duction remained comparatively small. From India and Asia the 
knowledge of the manipulation of cotton to produce yarn or 
thread spread throughout Europe. Legend has it that the Indian 
spinners could produce a yarn of such extreme fineness that when 
woven into a piece of muslin the fabric could easily be passed 
through a ring. Although perhaps not so fine as the legendary 
fabric a piece of muslin brought from India about the year 1786 
proved conclusively that the hand w^orkers of that country could 
produce a yarn and fabric of exquisite fineness. Comparing the 
yarn with the standards of to-day the counts were 250®. Colton 
counts are estimated in the following way: if one hank or skein 
of cotton yarn weigjis i lb. avoirdupois then the counts of the 
yam are i®. So that where the counts of yarn are 250® it follows 
that 250 hanks of 840yd. each hank, weigh i lb. Approximately 
the length of i lb. of this yarn would be iigm., which will give 
an idea of its extreme fineness. 

It is certainly true that even if this excellence of manipulation 
was not passed on from India to Europe the spinners and weavers 
of the mediaeval ages possessed considerable ability as is evi- 
denced by the fabrics that have been preserved from that period. 
Time occupied in the production of fabric must have been an 
important factor. Certainly the operatives worked much longer 
hours and were satisfied with much less return for I heir labour. 
It is well to remember that at the outset cotton clothing did not 
altogether find favour and the extension of it.s use was slow. 
Linen and woollen fabrics were more in demand. 

Hand Appliances. — Crude forms of spinning wheels were 
used by the Indian spinners and most certainly the principle of 
construction was maintained until such wheels were deposed by 
power-driven mechanism. Similarly there are early examples of 
hand looms which in character and appearance resemble closely 
those that were in general use during the early part of the i8lh 



MAIN OPERATIONS: THE DIVISION OF THE WARP THREADS. THE IN- 
SERTION OF THE WEFT THREADS, AND THE BEATINQ-UP OF THE LAST 
WEFT THREAD TO THE ‘TELL OF CLOTH” 

century. It is a curious and singular fact that although England 
was a late-comer in the field of cotton yam and fabric produc- 
tion, it was in that country that the greatest developments took 
place, for from the inventive brains of its citizens sprung prac- 
tically the whole of the machines which have advanced the cotton 
industry to its present considerable and important position. 

To appreciate fully the great and radical changes effected by 
the inventors of the latter half of the i8th century it is necessary 
to understand the machinery then existent. The spinning wheel 
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had been improved but still remained a manually operated device. 
It is recorded that in 1519 Leonardo da Vinci invented a flyer 
which, consisting of a n shaped device the legs of which extended 
on either side of the spinning spindle, facilitated the operations 
of twisting and winding the thread on the said spindle. Also, 
in 1530 there is a record of Johann Jurgen making a wooden 
flyer. Later the Brunswick spinning wheel was invented in 1533. 



Fig, 12. — DIAGRAM SHOWING THE VERTICAL OR WARP THREADS. THE 
FELL OF CLOTH OR FABRIC PROPER, AND THE SHUTTLE CONTAINING 
THE WEFT THREAD iS SEEN TO THE LEFT 


From that date onwards it is conceivable that improvement fol- 
lowed advancement in craftsmanship and knowledge until we 
come to the quite excellent spinning wheels of the early days of 
the iSth century. 

Weaving Operations. — ^The hand loom had also been reflned 
although in principle it remained the same as that used in the 
4th and 5th centuries. Essentially there are three main operations 
in weaving. They are the division of the warp or horizontal 
threads of the fabric so that the weft or cross-threads may be 
interwoven or interlaced between them ; the insertion of the weft 
or cross-threads ; and the beating-up of the last inserted weft 



Fig. 13 .“- DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF OPERATING THE HEALD 
Th® upper heald frames are connected by a cord passing over a roller, and 
the lower frames* connected to treadles. By depressing one treadle, one 
heald frame Is raised and the other lowered, separating the warp threads for 
the passage of the shuttle, carrying the weft from one side to the other 

thread to the “fell of the cloth” or the fabric proper. Simple 
diagrams illustrate this point (fig. ii). The warp or horizontal 
threads are wound on a beam or roller and are drawn forward, 
being divided by lease rods before they pass through the eyes 
of thp dividing appliances or healds. Each heald frame sup- 
ports a number of strands of yam intermediate in the length 
of which is an eye through which an individual thread is 
drawn. By raising one heald frame and lowering the other, 
division of the warp threads is secured. What is termed a shed 
is formed, and through this opening the shuttle containing the 
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weft or cross-thread is passed from side to side. When this has 
been accomplished the weft thread is forced or beaten up to 
the fell of the cloth by means of a closed comb, or reed suitably 
supported, and between the teeth of which the individual warp 
threads pass. There are other secondary motions in weaving such 
as winding up the woven cloth, but of primary motions there are 
but three. 

It will be readily conceived that a simple method of operating 
the heald is that shown in the line illustration herewith (fig. 13). 
The upper heald frames are connected together by a strap or 
cord passing over or attached to a revolvable roller. The lower 
heald frames are connected to treadles. By depressing one 
treadle, one heald frame is lowered and the other raised in order 
to divide the warp threads. Modifications and additions were made 
to hand looms in order to secure greater variety of weave than the 
simple plain cloth which was the original product. But up to 1733 
the method of passing the shuttle carrying the weft from one side 
of the warp to the other by hand still obtained. It was in that year 
that John Kay invented his "flying” shuttle and inaugurated that 
great inventive epoch which before the end of the century was to 
revolutionize the whole of the cotton industry of England and 
eventually of the world. 

Kay’s “Fly” Shuttle. — It will be appreciated that the method 
of operation of ‘ 'picking” described above was slow. Kay’s inven- 
tion was of extreme importance and value and will be more 
readily appreciated from examination of the illustration herewith 
(fig. 14). To the lathe, Kay added two small boxes, one on either 
side, the lower face of the boxes being in correct alignment wdth 
the race board or upper face of the lathe. These boxes were for 
the reception of the shuttle, and, in each, spindles were fixed. On 
each spindle a piece of wood or leather was threaded, this 
being known as a picker. The two pickers were connected to- 
gether with fly cords which the weaver when at work held in his 
hand by a small handle, called in the old days a fly pin. It will 
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be readily understood that a shuttle having been placed in one 
box, by a sharp jerk or flick of the fly pin in a direction across 
the loom the weaver could project the shuttle through the shed 
from box to box. The right hand being wholly used for the pur- 
pose, the left hand was free to operate the lathe to beat up the 
weft, thus materially increasing the speed of weaving and naturally 
increasing production. 

State of the Industry. — ^It is essential at this point to consider 
the state of the industry to fully appreciate the effect of Kay’s in- 
vention and the later developments which were so considerable. 
There was quite an organized industry in existence in the early 
part of the i8th century. In Manchester particularly there were 
factors or merchants who bought largely the fabrics made in cer- 
tain villages and small townships of Lancashire, In fact, very 
much as it is to-day, the Manchester of those days was a trading 
rather than a manufacturing centre. In the villages surrounding 
Bolton and Rochdale the weavers had their habitation and their 
looms. They secured yarn from the factors or merchants, who 
took in return the cloth they wove and paid to them the difference. 
It is no doubt true that some of the v/eavers were independent 
workers and after having bought their own yarn and woven it into 
cloth could afford to wait for their returns until they sold the prod- 
uct. Merchants had their own weavers working for them, although 
such weavers were probably not all in one village or town. Figures 
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are available which show what wages were paid to men, women 
and children about 1750. The return varied, but a man on the 
average earned about 6s. a week. A woman averaged slightly less, 
about 5s. 6d. per week, while children earned an average of as. 6d. 
These were weavers. Among spinners — ^who were mostly women — 
the wages earned varied from 2s. to 5s. per week and girls from six 
to 12 years of age could earn from is. to is. 6d. per week. The 
following figures give the imports of cotton “wool” (as it was then 
termed) into England during the early years of the i8th century: 

Year. lb. Year. lb. 

1701. 1,985,868 1720. 1,972,805 

1710- 7i5jOoS 1730- 2,545)472 

An interesting comparison can be made here between the imports 
of 1730 and 1927 which will demonstrate clearly the enormous 
development of the industry. In the former year as shown i, 545 ,- 
472 lb. of ail sorts of cotton were imported into England, in 1927 
the amount was approximately 12,540,000,000 lb. 

Effect of Kay’s Invention. — Kay was a luckless inventor. As 
has been stated the weaver by using the fly shuttle could increase 
the production of the loom. Fearing that through this increase 
they would be thrown out of employment the weavers rose and 
attacked Kay’s house, all his machines and effects being destroyed. 
He emigrated to France, where he eventually died. Kay’s inven- 
tion did not put the weavers out of work, but it did bring about a 
shortage in yarn supply. The hand spinning wheels were not able 
to cope with the demand made upon them, and although in 1761, 
1765 and 1767 a number of inventions were introduced which were 
intended to improve their productive capacity, there was still a 
shortage of yarn for the weavers. The time was undoubtedly ripe 
for the production of a mechanical spinning device which would be 
at least semi-automatic in its action and operation. 

Principles of Spinning. — ^To appreciate fully what was re- 
quired from the inventor it is essential to understand the principles 
of cotton spinning and what is involved. From a matted mass of 
material — ^individual fibres which are lying in all directions — ^it is 
necessary, in order to produce yarn, first to arrange the fibres in 
parallel order, and secondly to reduce the number of fibres to the 
cross-section to such a degree that a comparatively fine thread may 
be spun. The manual operative spinner drew the fibres out by hand 
as the revolving spindle twisted them and then allowed the twisted 
thread to wind round the spindle. 

It is curious that the inventors who attacked the problem of 
finding improved methods of spinning did not at the outset concern 
themselves with the earlier or preparation machines, that is those 
which open out the matted mass of fibre, clean it and to a certain 
extent parallelize the fibres. Their efforts were directed to finding 
a machine that would give them an increased production over the 
best hand spinning wheels then in existence. There is evidence of 
considerable inventive activity throughout England from 1740-50 
and undoubtedly in many directions men were busily engaged in 
experimental work. Considerable controversy has since arisen as 
to who really invented many of the mechanisms which have been 
embodied in cotton spinning machinery from that time. News 
would travel slowly owing to the inadequate transport facilities 
and there can be no doubt that a number of men were v/orking 
along precisely similar lines. 

The Early Inventors. — ^At this date it matters little whether 
Wyatt or Lewis Paul invented the method of drafting or attenuat- 
ing by the use of rollers. The invention is credited to the latter 
and it was in 1738 that he took out his patent. His invention was 
of extreme importance because it made the subsequent machines 
of Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton possible. Lewis Paul’s 
own words extracted from his patent specification explain his 
invention quite clearly: 

“The wooll or cotton being thus prepared, one end of the mass, 
rope, thread or sliver, is put betwixt a pair of rowlers cillinders or 
cones or some such movements, which being turned round by their 
motion, draws in the raw mass of wooll or cotton to be spun, in 
proportion to the velocity given to such rowlers, cillinders or 
cones; as the prepared mass passes regularly through or betwixt 
those rowlers, cillinders or cones a succession of other rowlers, cil- 
linders or cones moving proportionably faster than the first, draw 


the rope, thread or sliver into any degree of fineness which may 
be required.” 

Here we have in a few words the whole principle of drafting or 
attenuating the sliver or untwisted rope of fibres in order to reduce 
the number of such fibres in the cross-section and thus enable the 
spinning of a thread of comparative fineness. The invention was 
the first real step towards emancipation from the production of 
yarn by hand. 

Hargreaves’ Invention. — There is some doubt about the exact 
date of Hargreaves’ invention of the spinning jenny. Baines, in 
his History of the Cotto7i Mamijactw’e, gives it as his opinion that 
the machine was invented in 1764. As he points out, Hargreaves, 
who was only a weaver at Stand Hill near Blackburn, had to work 
hard for his living and no doubt spent years in perfecting his 
machine. 

It was both perfected and proved v/hen Hargreaves went to 
Nottingham in 1768, which somewhat discredits Arkwright’s state- 
ment that the machine was first invented in 1767. It is interesting 
to note that Hargreaves is said to have received the original idea 
of his machine from seeing a one-thread hand-spinning machine 
overturned on the floor, when both the w^hcel and the spindle con- 
tinued to revolve. The spindle was thus thrown from a horizontal 
to a vertical position and the thought seems tO' have struck him 
that if a number of spindles were placed upright several threads 
might be spun at once. The illustration herewith (fig. 15) will 
assist the following description. A frame was made in one part of 
which were placed rqvings in a row, and in another part a row of 
spindles. The rovings, when extended to the spindles, passed be- 
tween two horizontal bars of wood forming a clasp which opened 
and shut in a like manner to a parallel ruler. When pressed to- 
gether the clasp or clamp held the threads fast. A certain portion 
of roving being extended from the spindles to the vrooden clasp, 
the latter was closed and was then drawn along the horizontal 
frame to a considerable distance from the spindles, by which the 
threads were lengthened out and reduced, as Baines says, “to the 
proper tensity.” 

The spinner’s left hand was occupied in This work, while his 
right hand turned a wheel which, by a band, rotated a roller. Pass- 
ing round the roller were a number of endless bands which also 
passed round a whorl or wharve on the spindles, thu.s driving the 



Fig. tS. — HARGREAVES’ SPINNING JENNY, INVENTED IN 1764. WHICH WAS 
THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO SPIN SEVERAL, THREADS OF YARN AT ONCE, AND 
CONTAINING ALL THE ELEMENTS. EXCEPT ROLLERS. OF THE MODERN 
SPINNING MULE, BUT OPERATED BY HAND 

latter. The roving was thus spun or twisted into yam and by 
return of the clasp to its original position and letting down a 
presser or guiding wire, the yarn was wound upon the spindle. The 
presser, or, as it is termed to-day, faller wire, is of importance. It 
maintained the yarn during the twisting process at the tip of the 
spindle. It will be appreciated that the latter, revolving rapidly, 
would have a tendency to wind up the material, but as the yarn is 
held at the tip, it constantly slips off the said tip and thus twisting 
takes place. In Hargreaves^ machine you have practically the ele- 
ments of the present-day mule, the operations being manually per- 
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formed and not mechanically. The machine is an intermittent 
drafter, twister and winder-on much as the mule is to-day. It 
might be observed that no rollers for drafting were employed by 
Hargreaves and also that rollers not only reduce the number of 
fibres to the cross-section, but also, owing to their differences in 
rate of speed, parallelize the fibres passing through them. 

Arkwright’s Invention. — ^Arkwright, in the “case” he pre- 
sented to parliament stated that “after many years intense and 



Fig. 16. — ARKWRIGHT’S SPINNING FRAME, INVENTED ABOUT 1768 
The wheel was driven by a horse, the motion being conveyed to the whole 
machine. The rovings passed through the roiiers and the threads were twisted 
between the iast two rollers and the flyers 

painful application he invented, about the year 1768, his present 
method of spinning cotton, but upon very different principles from 
any invention that had gone before it.’' Arkwright knew of Paul's 
invention and utilized the idea in a modified form. His spinning 
machine (fig. 16) comprised a drum or wheel which was driven 
by a horse, subsequently through the medium of a water wheel and 
bevel gearing — Whence the name water frame. A belt conveyed the 
motion of the wheel to the whole machine. A vertical shaft con- 
nected to the small drum drove the wheel and through it the four 
pairs of rollers. The part of the roller through which the cotton 
passed, was covered with wood, the top roller with leather and the 
bottom one fluted. The pairs of rollers moved at different rates of 
speed. The rovings were arranged horizontally in the illustration | 
and the threads passed through the rollers to flyers having small 
wires on the side. The flyers were mounted on the spindles and 
wire thread guides were fastened to their sides. The twisting of the 
thread took place between the nip of the last pair of roiiers and the 
thread guide on the flyer. In essence that is the principle of ring 
spinning to-day, the twist being inserted immediately the roving 
issues from the last pair of rollers, and whatever thick or thin 
places happen to be in the rovings such are twisted into the yarn, 
while in mule spinning the length of the draw or stretch is such and 
the operation of twisting is so distinct from winding-on that the 
thick places disperse through the yarn. That is the fibres in a 
thick place run along the other fibres and fill up the thin places. 

Crompton’s “Mule.” — Crompton practically combined Har- 
greaves' and Arkwright’s invention and the cross was termed a 
“mule.” It is interesting to note how they name the frames. Owing 
to the fact that the flyer of Arkwright’s frame gave out a whistling 
sound like a thrush singing it was called a “throstle frame.” Later 
when it was operated through the medium of water power it was 
called a “water frame.” It has been said that the word “mule” 
applied to Crompton's invention was not because it was a cross 
between Hargreaves’ and Arkwright's machines but because it spun 


yarn fine enough to be used in the fabrication of muslin and that 
the original name was the “muslin” wheel afterwards corrupted 
into “mule.” 

It is inferred that he commenced to make his machine in 1774 
and completed it in 1779, combining principles of the two ear- 
lier inventions. For example, Crompton took Arkwright’s system 
of spindles without bobbins, w’hich in combination with the fuller 
or presser wire gave the twist to the yarn. The said yarn in this 
type of machine is stretched and spun at the same time as it w^as in 
Hargreaves’, but the action is automatic and involves the stoppage 
of the rollers when a sufficient length of roving has been paid out. 
The most noteworthy feature of the machine invented by Cromp- 
ton is the movable carriage which carries the spindles. The car- 
riage was in Crompton’s machine, drawn out for a distance of 
from 54in. to 56in. from the roller beam — this is known as the 
draw — ^in order to stretch and twist the thread. It will be remem- 
bered Hargreaves moved his clasp out by hand, his spindles being 
stationary. When twisting is complete the carriage moves back 
towards the roller beam, the yarn winding on to the spindles in the 
process. 

It will be recognized that within a comparatively short time 
from 173S to 1779, many considerable and far-reaching improve- 
ments had been made. The productive capacity of the spinner was 
multiplied many times, and, moreover, the quality of the yarn vras 
immensely improved. It might be stated here that the alteration 
in mo\'ement of direction of the mule carriage had to be governed 
by hand. It was Roberts, in 1830, who invented the self-acting 
mule which removed the onus of government from the spinner and 
put it on the machine. 

Preparatory Machines. — ^The cotton received in bale form is 
in a matted tangled condition, charged with dust, twig, broken 
leaf, broken seed and other foreign matter which must be removed 
before actual spinning can take place. The fibres must be cleaned, 
disentangled and arranged in parallel order to facilitate the produc- 
tion of yarn or thread. Crude hand-operated devices were origi- 
nally used, but with the advent of the spinning machinery it was 
recognized that the enormously increased production capacity of 
such machines necessitated revolutionary changes in the prepara- 
tion processes. The invention of Lewis Paul rendered the produc- 
tion of one important preparatory machine a comparatively easy 
matter and led also to the production of three others. The machines 
referred to are the “drawing” or “drafting” frame which essentially 
comprises successive pairs of rollers running at increased speeds, 
and the three subsequent machines known to-day as the “stubbing” 
“intermediate” and “roving” frames which embody the same idea. 

; The object of such frames is to reduce the number of fibres to the 
cross-section and to parallelize them. A machine was devised to 
open the matted dirty cotton taken from the bale, such machine 
comprising a hopper or bin into which lumps of cotton were fed, 
and within which a roller having a number of projecting spikes 
was caused to revolve. The spikes came in contact with the cotton 
and tore it apart, while a strong air current induced by a powerful 
fan freed it from most of the dust and seed it contained. In 1797, 
Snodgrass, then resident in Glasgow, invented a further cleaning 
machine which remains practically the same to-day. It was termed 
a “scutcher” and comprised three or four metallic blades revolving 
on an axis at a speed of from 4,000 to 7,000 revolutions per min- 
ute. The material to be opened was presented to the rapidly 
revolving blades over the edge of a metallic feed plate, and as the 
cotton was broken up the dust, leaf, seed and other foreign matter 
was beaten out and dropped through grids into a dust chamber. A 
further machine of similar type was employed and with it was 
combined a lapping machine whereby the cotton in the form of an 
endless sheet was rolled round a central spindle or core. From the 
final scutcher the “lap,” as it is termed, proceeds to the carding 
engine. The early hand card consisted merely of brushes having 
short pieces of wire arranged at a certain angle. The cotton was 
laid upon the back of one hand card while it was combed or 
brushed with the teeth of another. It was a simple evolution to 
increase the size of the 6ards to make one fixed and to suspend the 
other by a movable cord and pulley from the ceiling thus materi- 
ally increasing production. It was Lewis Paul in 1748 who con- 
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ceived the idea of a rotary cylinder covered with card clothing or 
wire teeth and a set of stationary ‘‘flats*’ or strips of wood titled 
with card clothing placed below the cylinder. This was the genesis 
of our present-day card, the only difference being that the flats are 
now placed above the cylinder, are formed in an endless chain and 
travel at a slow rate of speed over the cylinder, which is running 
at a high rate of speed. 

Machine Production. — ^Refinement followed refinement. The 
early makers of textile machinery were the spinners themselves 
who called in the local blacksmith to assist at the production of the 
comparatively crude mechanical devices then in vogue. It was, 
however, speedily appreciated that the demand for textile machin- 
ery was likely to develop and that the production of such ma- 
chinery could not be left in the hands of the spinners if such 
demand was to be met. As early as 1790 the first textile machin- 
ists’ shop was organized and opened in Bolton, and it was followed 
up to 1830 by a number of others which are still in existence 
to-day. It is rather remarkable that the British textile machinists 
have practically had a monopoly in the supply of spinning machin- 
ery for the world. In later days there has been competition in such 
countries as the United States, such competition being fostered by 
the erection of tariff-walls, but in India, the East and in every 
country in Europe the majority of the spindles at work have been 
made in Lancashire by the few but large and important firms that 
are engaged in machine production. 

Loom Development. — ^We come now to the invention of the 
power loom by Dr. Edmund Cartwright in 17S6. Cartwright 
mechanized the operations of weaving as previously performed by 
hand. His early looms were not successful, but improvements were 
speedily made and eventually the power loom became a commer- 
cial and practical success. Continued use and the development of 
the machine industry brought about rapid and effective refinement 
of the loom and its development as a more accurate and precise 
weaving machine. It was not, however, until 1800 that the power 
loom was a definite practical proposition, and it will be interesting 
at this stage to e.xamine the industry and indicate its position in 
regard to spindles and looms. 

Early Mill Census, — It may be fairly assumed that by the year 
I Sir the full effects of the various inventions had made themselves 
felt. The spinning mill by that time could be fitted with a full 
equipment of preparation and spinning machinery, while the weav- 
ing shed was provided with power looms, practical and, in com- 
parison with hand looms, highly productive. It was estimated that 
in iSii over 5,000,000 spindles were at work of which 3 10,500 were 
of the Arkwright — or ‘‘throstle’' frame — ^principle, while no fewer 
than 4,600,000 were mule spindles of Crompton’s invention and 
there still remained at work 156,000 spindles of Hargreaves’ 
“jenny” t3q)e. In 1S20 the number of power looms at work in Eng- 
land and Scotland was 14,500, but in 1829 the number had risen 

55 j 5 oo and in 1833 to 100,000. Hand loom weaving had by no 
means died out, for in 1834 before the Commons committee on the 
hand loom weaver it was stated that in Scotland alone there were 
45,000 to 50,000 of them at work, and it has been estimated that if 
such was the case, then at least 200,000 hand weavers were still at 
work in England. 

The erection of factories proceeded apace, the early examples 
being located near to a fall of water which for some years was the 
source of power supply. The early mills were distinguished by 
their low rooms, small window space, and generally solid look 
The introduction by Watt of his steam engine was of immense 
importance to the spinning and weaving industry. That the new 
power unit was speedily taken up is reflected by the term “steam” 
looms — ^meaning no doubt looms driven by the medium of steam 
power — ^which occurs in the records about 1830. The old type of 
beam engine driving ponderously through heavy vertical shafts and 
bevel gears the machinery of the mills persisted for nearly a cen- 
tury. It was not until about 1S90 that the method of driving by 
ropes was introduced. By this time a slow or medium running 
horizontal reciprocating engine had been devised from which the 
shafts in the various departments of the mill were driven direct by 
ropes. Such method entailed a new construction of mill embody- 
ing a tope race, but prior to this the increasing size of the various 
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machine units of the mill had necessitated higher rooms, increased 
floor space and more windows of larger size. The character and 
appearance of the mills were materially altered. 

Effect of Machines on Operatives. — ^An endeavour will now 
be made to trace the eflect of machine production upon the oper- 
atives, particularly in regard to their remuneration. In 1769, 
Arthur Young examined the question of wages paid for certain 
classes of fabrics and for yarn spun. Men weavers were in receipt 
of an average of 7s. 6d. per week, women 6s. per week, and children 
2S. 6d. per week. Quite a variety of goods were woven, the prices 
naturally varying in accordance with the character and quality of 
the fabric. Spinners who were women and girls averaged about 
3s. 6d. per week for the former and from is. to is. 6d. for the lat- 
ter. Daniels states that in iSoo the amount paid for weaving a 
piece of cambric which required a week for its performance was 
25s. Later there was quite a decline, and by 1829 the price had 
fallen away to 5s. 6d. In 1835 a certain quality of cambric 24 
yards long cost 6s. when woven on a hand loom and as. when 
woven on a power loom. The difference between hand loom pro- 
duction and that of the power loom was, even in these early days, 
most marked, for the hand loom weaver could only produce one 
piece a week, while the power loom operator turned out four 
pieces in the same lime. 

Operatives Employed. — It was from 1835 onwards that wc 
have details of the operatives employed in cotton factories in the 
United Kingdom, and the early figures are interesting. A com- 
parison has been made between the years 1835, 1S56, 1S73, iS95 
and 1924. 





1850 

1872 

I.po 

8*0 

.•>4*1 

53 -c; 


Male and female under r^, 

half-timers . ({xTcent; 

Male 13 to 18 . „ 

Male over 18 . „ 

F(‘male over 13 . „ 

TotaL 

t3-2 

r2-5 

47*0 

218,000 

fi'5 
10*3 
'2 7M 

50-8 

s-» 

7-<i 

27-6 

SS-7 

370,300 

.170,600 

53‘‘l>OOo 

Spinning 

\ 

Male 

1 8,1 sir 

O7.7fio 

lAmale 

I'otal 

47,688 

100,750 

Under 18 years 

Over r8 years 

I'otals 

2(),5oS 
u 1,170 

140,678 


Wvumig 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Under j8 

Over x8 

Totals 

8,005 
74, 3*^5 

23»754 

156,300 

3i.<‘Sy 

230,724 


tSo,i.W 

263.383 



The figures for 1924, which were issued in March 1927, give 
details of employment in a somewhat different manner to the ear- 
lier figures, and these have been separated from the table above in 
order to show clearly the number of employees of certain age in 
each broad section of the British industry. 

With regard to hours, an enquiry in 18x9 in reference to 325 
cotton spinning mills showed that 98 worked from 72^ or 
82 or 93 hours a week, while the remaining 227 ran from 66 to 72 
hours a week. The pernicious system of farming out children in 
batches from the poorhousc was in existence, and in mafay cases 
where double shifts were in vogue, the children going off got into 
the same beds as those just awaking to work their turn. It was by 
an Act of 1844 that night work was killed because it made it illegal 
for any operatives who were not adult males to practise it. The 
large proportion of children and women essential to maintain the 
balance of effective operation were thus excluded and night work 
became commercially unremunerative. During the 19th century 
many acts were passed which were beneficial to the operatives. 
The age at which children could commence work in the factory was 
constantly advanced. Finally we come to the more recent act 
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which reduced the hours in the cotton-spinning and weaving 
factories to 48. 

Cotton mills throughout the world conform generally to an 
accepted form of architecture, though modifications due to locality 
or predilection may occur. The type of spinning mill developed 
between 1S90 and 1900 appears as a four or five-storeyed building 
with an outlying or connected building of one storey, the whole 
structure either divided in the centre by a tower or provided at the 
end with one. The boiler and engine house adjoin the tower, which 
is designed to accommodate a rope race, the ropes in which drive 
the shafts of the various floors. Cotton in bale form arriving at 
the mill is received in a cotton warehouse, variously placed but 
preferably adjacent to the single-storey building which houses the 
machinery designed to open up the closely packed mass of raw 
material. 

Weaving sheds are, in the main, buildings of one storey pro- 
vided with a saw-tooth roof, glass being let into the acute angle of 
the tooth, which if possible faces north. The weaving shed em- 
bodies the necessary executive offices, a yarn store, “slashing’’ or 
sizing room, the loom shed and cloth warehouse. The looms are 
arranged in rows with alleyways between them, and so that in each 
two rows they face each other, the weaver standing between her 
looms and being thus able to operate two or four. 

Bibliography. — F. Baines, “History of the Cotton Manufacture in 
Great Britain” (vol. ii. of the History of the County Palatine . * . 
of Lancashire^ 1S36) ; G. J. French, The Life and Times of Samuel 
Crompton (3rd ed., Manchester, 1862) ; Sir S. J. Chapman, The 
Lancashire Cotton Industry (Manchester, 1904)*; J. and F. Nasmith, 
Recent Cotton Mill Construction and Engineering (3rd ed., London 
and Manchester, 1909) ; G. W. Daniels, The Early English Cotton 
Industry (Manchester, 1920) ; M. de C. Crawford, The Heritage of 
Cotton (London and New York, 1924) ; G. Unwin, Samuel Oldknow 
and the Arkwrights (Manchester, 1924) ; L. S. Wood and A. Wilmore, 
The Romance of the Cotton Industry in England (Oxford, 1927) ; 
Official Record of the Annual Conference of the Textile Institute 
held in association of the Samuel Crompton Centenary Celebrations 
(June 1927). (F. N.) 

B. THE WORLD’S COTTOH SPINDLES 

The continuous growth of the population of the world and the 
improvement of the standard of living in most countries naturally 
produces an increase in the demand for clothing. To some degree 
it is met by the improvement of old or the discovery of new types 
of fabric, such as that of artificial silk. But in the midst of all such 
competition cotton cloth retains its place not only because of its 
comparative cheapness, a vital consideration with the poorest con- 
sumers of the East, but also because of the wide range of quality 
and appearance that can be produced with it. This increased 
demand for cotton cloth is reflected in the steady increase of the 
number of spindles in the world. Even between 1900 and 1913 
world spindleage was increasing by 3% per annum, whilst the 
growth since then has been marked despite the difficulties of the 
war years. Thus the number of spindles has increased from 143,- 
000,000 in 1913, to 164,000,000 in 1926 — an increase in 13 years of 
about 14%. The general conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that 
the war years checked the rapid growth in spindleage which existed 
before the war but that the check was not severe and will 
probably be temporary. 


Raw Cotton Spinning Spindles of the World 
(Not including Doubling or Waste Spindles. International Cotton 
Federation Statistics, ooo’s omitted.) 




1924 . 

158,819 

T920 

IS 4477 

1925 • • * 

161,363 


153,056 

1926 

163,723 


Although the World War has had but slight and transient in- 
fluence upon total world spindleage, its effect upon the distribution 
of spindles between different countries has been significant and 
will probably be permanent. Japan, India, China and the United 
States show such a marked percentage increase between 1913 and 
1926 that the centre of gravity in the textile world is movmg 
away from Great Britain and towards these countries which 
received a stimulus during the war, a stimulus which may now 
have disappeared but has left each of these four countries with a 
much enlarged productive capacity. The increase for several im- 
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portant countries between 1913 and 1926 is shown in the table. 

Increase of World's Cotton Spindles igij-ip26 
1923 = 100 

(Figures taken from Memorandum on Cotton. International Eco- 
nomic Conference, Geneva, 1927) 


Great Britain , , . . 

103-9 

United States 

iig-3 

Germany 

93-7 

France 

128-5 

India 

i 39*9 

Japan 

242*3 

Italy 

105-1 

China 

340*9 

Other Countries 

iti-8 

World Total 

114' I 


It is, however, both incorrect and misleading to assume that 
Great Britain retained her relative supremacy up to 1913 and 
that between 1914 and 1918 some sudden shock robbed her of a 
position which she had maintained intact from the beginning of 

the century. Even between 1900 
and 1913 it was evident from a 
study of the growth of spindles 
in other countries, and noticeably 
in Japan and India, that the foun- 
dations were being laid which 
eventually would produce compe- 
tition to undermine the remark- 
able monoply which the United 
Kingdom had formerly enjoyed. 
The World War may, indeed, have 
hurried on movements which 
otherwise would have shown a 
more slowly developed adoles- 
cence and maturity. But even if 
there had been no war, powerful 
economic factors were in operation which ultimately would have 
produced a fresh world distribution of textile activity largely on the 
lines of the changes revealed by the tables given below. Between 
1905 and 1913 India increased her spindleage by a third and al- 
most doubled the number of her looms. Japan, in the same pre- 
war period, almost doubled her spindleage and increased her 
looms threefold. Indisputable facts such as these suggest that the 
redistribution which has taken place to the disadvantage of Great 
Britain was less the result of the war than of the slow and inevi- 
table culmination of deep-seated movements. 

Estimated Humber of Spindles In India, Japan, Italy and Ike 
United States 
1913 = 100 

(Figures taken from The Comparative. Position of the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry and Trade, by G. W. Daniels and John Jewkes.) 


Year 

India 

Japan 

Italy 

United States 

1900 . 

75 


, . 

02 

1905 . 

78 

57 


80 

1909 . 

92 

81 

87 

89 

1910 . 

94 

87 

91 

90 

1911 . 

96 

90 

92 

97 

1912 . 

98 

90 

lOl 

98 

1913 • • 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920 , 

103 

158 

98 

III 

1921 . 

104 

173 

99 

114 

1922 . 

III 

187 

100 

IIS 

1923 . . 

120 

174 

100 

116 

1924 . 

126 

2Q2 

lOI 

H 7 

1925 • 

131 

219 

104 

118 

1926 . 

X32 

236 

X09 

II7 


The general term “spindles” covers two different pieces of ma- 
chinery — ^the ring spindle and the mule spindle. Roughly speak- 
ing it may be assumed that ring spindles produce the compara- 
tively coarser qualities of yarn and the mules the higher “counts,” 
though it is possible for the ring spindle to turn out fine quality 
products. The division of the spindles of any country between 
ring and mule will give a broad measure of the degree to which the 
cotton industry in that country is engaged upon fine or coarse 
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work. The ring spindle is the more modern invention. As the fig- 
ures below disclose, it has been widely, almost wholly, adopted 
in those countries where the industry is developing rapidly. The 
reasons for this are connected both with the question of the in- 
dustrial skill of the available labour and that of mechanical tech- 
nique. The ring spindle is more easily operated than the mule; 
the widespread use of the latter demands a labour force which 
combines advanced manual dexterity with a high degree of in- 
telligence, alertness and initiative ; the ring spindle may be oper- 
ated by comparatively unskilled labour provided that the super- 
vision exercised by superiors is constant and close. One of the 
fundamental facts in the development of textile industries in the 
East is that the ring spindle is well adapted for operation by semi- 
skilled workers who have had a rapid training but are not fully 
instructed. Obviously this is an advantage where oriental labour 
is concerned. 

The table below shows the relation between mule spindles and 
ring spindles in the whole world in July 1926. 


Calculated WoMs Cotton Spinning Spindles 
(For half year ending Jan. 31, 1927. ooo’s omitted.) 


Countries 

Total 
estimated 
number of 
spinning 
spindles 

]\'Xulc 

spindles 

Ring 

spindles 

Europe 

Great Britain .... 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia .... 

Belgium 

Spain 

Switzerland .... 
Poland 

Total 

Asia 

India 

Japan 

China 

Total 

America 

United States 

Canada 

IMcxico 

Brazil 

Total 

Sundries 

World total .... 

S7>S48 

10,900 

9^520 

6,946 

4it)4T 

3iS90 

3,892 

1,8x7 

1)523 

1,412 

43.933 

4.965 

3.854 

2.S9S 

749 

1.752 

455 

624 

763 

439 

13.61s 

5.935 

5.668 

4.348 

4.192 
1.838 
1.437 

1.193 

760 

973 

103.653 

61,165 

42,488 

8,714 

S)6So 

3,433 

971 

35 

7.743 

5.645 

3.433 

17.827 

1,006 

16,821 

37,374 

1,^54 

S34 

2,551 

2.588 

206 

5 

3 

34.786 

948 

829 

2.548 

41,913 

2,802 

39,111 

1,223 

123 

1,100 

164,616 

65,096 

99,520 


In the world as a whole there are two mule spindles to each 
three ring spindle, but the proportions vary widely from country 
to country. In Great Britain, where the finest goods are made and 
where two-thirds of the total mules in the world are found, there 
are more than three mules to each ring spindle. In most other 
countries, particularly in the East and in the United States, the 
mule spindles are overwhelmingly outnumbered, a sure proof of 
the low average counts spun there, and if the counts of yarn are 
low, the fabric is not so closely woven. 

Similar conclusions are reached by comparing the numbers of 
spindles consuming the different types of cotton. Egyptian cotton 
is not only the finest obtainable, but it is almost indispensable for 
the production of the highest quality yam. The figures published 
by the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners show 
that only about one in every six spindles is engaged in spinning 
Egyptian and that nearly 70% of the spindles spinning Egyptian 
cotton are to be found in Great Britain, though there are indica- 
tions that other countries are beginning to increase their output of 
the finest yarns. The position in this respect at the beginning of 
1937 was as follows: — 
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World's Cotton Spindla Spinning Egyptian Cotton (in coo's) 
Jan. 51, i(j27 


Europe 


(heat Britain 

19,352 

Gennany 

r,ii 3 

France 

2,300 

Switzerland 

832 

Total 

25.363 

Asia 


India 

23 

Japan 

546 

Total 

569 

A mcrica 


United States 

2,000 

Canada 

iQ 

Sundries 

__ 

World Total .... ... 

28,027 


Bibliography. — ^The ^"Bulletin of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners'' supplies bi-annual figures of the spinning 
spindles in every country in the world. The Memorandum on Cotto 7 i 
published for the International Economic Conference at Geneva, 1927, 
provides interesting world comparisons. J. A. Todd, The Cotton 
World (1927), and the numerous reports published from time to time 
by *^The U'SA. Bureau of Commerce'^ should also be consulted. 

C. THE WORLD^S COTTON POWER LOOMS 

Statistics of the powder looms of the world are neither so com- 
plete nor so conclusive as those for spindles. They are incomplete 
because, on the weaving side of the world textile trade, there is no 
organization responsible for the collection of statistics such as the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners on the spin- 
ning side. They are inconclusive because of the numberless types 
of looms which exist, each type representing a different weaving 
capacity, or a weaving capacity in a specialized line of goods. At 
the one end, in very many countries — ^particularly in the East — 
some looms worked by power show little advance upon the hand 
loom. At the other the most modern type of power loom, with 
its automatic action and the slight demand which it makes upon 
the skill and intelligence of the operative, is a unit of potential 
cloth output quite different from the machines, long installed and 
but partially adapted to cope with recent changes in the quality 
and types of cloth demanded, which are found on a large scale in 
Lancashire. It is important, therefore, to treat all such statistics 
with caution. Two looms in one country may represent the same 
potential productive output as one loom in another. 

According to the latest information published in Skinner's Tex- 
tile Directory the distribution of looms between the nations of the 
world was as follows: — 


Table I. World Dhtrihuiion of Looms In 
(Based on Skinner's Textile Directory.) 


Country. 

I'otal number 
of looms 

Great Britain 

United States 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

India 

Japan (1924) 

Total (including other countries) . . 

786,309 

760,133 

240,700 

182,500 

139,000 

154,262 

240,709 

3,183,000 


Great Britain and the United Slates of America have about 
equal numbers with more than three times as many looms as their 
nearest competitors, Germany and Japan. France, India and 
Italy are next in order of size. Great Britain and the United 
States have between them about half the power looms in the 
world, whilst the seven countries specially named in the table 
have some 80% of the world total. 

A comparison of this distribution with that of world spindles 
produces interesting and suggestive conclusions. In the table be- 
low the statistics of the International Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners are used for the “Spindle” column and the percen- 
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Plate V 



BY COURTESY OF (t) RUSSELL T. FISHER, (2, 4, 6} THE STANDAR D-C005A>TKATCHER COMPANY, (3, 5) THE BORDEN MILLS, INC. 


OPERATIONS PRELIMINARY TO SPINNING 

1. The lap or fleece arriving in the card room on a conveyor after It has 4. Showing the comber in operation. Predetermined short lengths are 

passed into a picker eliminated and long fibres are again made parallel in the sliver form 

2. Revolving flat carding machine, showing delivery end where web of 5. A drawing operation which reduces irregularity in the diameter of the 

cotton leaves doffer in sliver form, and passes upward into coiler sliver and makes for further parallelization 

3. Another view in card room, showing card strips being allowed to Intermediate frame, which produces greater evenness of diameter of 

drop roving 







BY COURTESY OF (I, 3, 4, 6) ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, LTD , (2j THE CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION OF GEORGIA, (S) THE STANOARO-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 


EARLIER PROCESSES IN 

1. Mule-spinner, showing the operator piecing up a broken end 

2. Ring-spinning, showing the humidifiers which supply the moisture 

needed to prevent the thread from breaking 

3. A warper, used to form a layer of threads for the warp of cloth. The 

spools are being drawn through the machine to form a warp beam 


COTTON MANUFACTURE 

4. Yarn being transferred from cop to tube form. Cops may be seen at 

lower left, and finished tubes on top of machine 

5. Spooler used in the warping operation, showing the operator transferring 

the yarn from oops to spools 

6. Twister combining two or more ends of yarn Into a twisted or plied yarn 
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age distribution of looms based upon the figures already quoted. 
The outstanding features of Table II. are the abnormally high 
percentage of spindles to be found in Great Britain and the 
remarkably high percentage of looms attributed to Japan. The 
spindle capacity of Great Britain is much more significant in 
world affairs than her loom capacity. It appears that the devel- 
opment of the cotton industry in Great Britain has taken 
a form in which the spinning section is very much dependent 
for normal prosperity upon the production of large quantities 
of yarn which will be absorbed not by the home looms, but either 
by the export yarn trade or by the other textile industries in the 
country — wool, hosiery, lace — ^which use large quantities of cotton 
yarn for mixing with their own special fibres. The abnormal posi- 
tion of Japan is not easy to explain. Many of the looms in that 
country in 1924 more than 50% — ^were “narrow” looms and 
therefore of fairly low productive capacity. The number of hand 
looms in that country has decreased appreciably in recent times 
and the spindles existing have been working double time over long 
periods so that the output of yarn has been much greater than the 
spindleagc would suggest. But these facts provide only a partial 
explanation of a rather perplexing discrepancy which could prob- 
ably be fully elucidated only by a detailed, technical census and 
study of the mechanical equipment of the industry and the normal 
methods of industrial organization. 

Table II. Percentage Distribution of World S pindles and World 
Looms j ig2i 

(Col. [r] based on International Federaliion Statistics. 

Col. [2] based on Table I. above.) 



(i) 

(.’) 

Country 

Percentage 

world 

Percentage 

world 


spindles 

looms 

Great Britain 

35 

2$ 

United States 

23 

24 

Germany 

7 

8 

France 

6 

6 

I taly 

3 

4 

India 

5 

5 

Japan 

3 

8 

Other countries 

18 

1 _ _ 

20 

Totals 

100 

100 


If the task of estimating the existing distribution of looms in 
the world is difficult, that of calculating the growth of loom power 
in any country during a period of years is doubly hazardous, since 
the type of loom employed may have considerably changed, thus 
invalidating the accuracy of any statistics. It is almost certain, 
to take one example, that those countries in which the cotton in- 
dustry has developed rapidly in the last 10-20 years will have 
textile machinery rather more modem and therefore rather more 
scientific and efficient than those countries in which, during this 
period, size has remained comparatively constant. On the other 
hand it must not be overlooked that the increased amount of 
textile machinery in Japan or India contains many second-hand 
spindles and looms shipped from countries where the cotton 
industry developed comparatively early. In Table III. is shown 
the percentage growth of looms in Great Britain, India, Japan and 
the United States. The figures for Japan are based upon a 
sample only of the total industry, but as the sample is one of 
50% it is probably adequate. The most marked growth is that 
of Japan. Between 1905 and 1913 the number of looms in- 
creased almost threefold and there was a similar increase between 
1913 and 1925 despite the damage caused by the earthquake in 
1923. In India the increase is less marked but is yet important 
enough to disclose the reason for the increased competition pro- 
vided by this country since the World War. The looms in the 
United States are increasing slowly where the progress is confined 
almost wholly to the industry of the Southern States, whilst in 
Great Britain the comparative maturity of the industry before the 
war is revealed by the slight increase from 1900 to 1913 and the 
depression since 1920 by an actual decrease in the number of 
looms. 


5+9 


Table III. Estimated X umber of Looms in India, Japan, Great Britain 
and the U?iitcd States* igis — ioo 


Year 

India 

Japan 

United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

1900 . 

43 


67 

81 

1905 . 

53 

34 

83 

8s 

1909 . 

82 

57 

98 

92 

1910 . 

88 

73 


92 

1911 . 

91 

84 

. . 

94 

1912 . 

95 

90 


98 

1913 . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920 . 

127 

209 


98 

1921 . 

132 

227 


99 

1922 . 

143 

251 


99 

1923 . 

154 

254 

116 

98 

1924 

161 

26s 


98 

1925 . 

164 

2S1 


98 

1926 . 




95 


“^Based on figures from: — 

India: Bombay Cotton Mill Owners’ Year Book. 

Japan: Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, Osaka. 

United States: Statistical Abstract of the United States Bureau of 
Census. 

Great Britain: Worrall’s Cotton Trade Directory. 

In Eastern countries where much of the yarn and most of the 
cloth has for long been produced under purely domestic conditions 
by hand-operated machines the power loom appears to be replac- 
ing the hand loom, though the struggle between the old and the 
new methods is not so one-sided or the superseding of hand by 
power looms so rapid as might be expected. In India particularly 
the use of the hand loom is adapted to an agricultural and largely 
self-sufficing community which combines seasonal work on the 
land with home industries producing the staple wants. Under 
such conditions a domestic textile industry will show a marked 
capacity to resist the competition of machine-made products and 
a habit of recuperating whenever the machine goods become too 
high in price. During the World War, when outside supplies of 
cloth were scarce in India, the production of hand looms actually 
increased and the abnormally high prices which ruled for cotton 
goods between 1921 and 1925 further stimulated home production. 
But the inevitable superiority of machine-made goods in the long 
run, both on the score of price and quality, will ultimately bring 
a larger proportion of total consumption within the domain of the 
machine. This is going on in both India and Japan, though in the 
latter country the statistics are too fragmentary completely to 
justify the general opinion of those who are in closest contact 
with economic change and who assert that such a movement is 
occurring. In India, however, hand loom production of cloth now 
represents a smaller proportion of total consumption than for- 
merly. Table IV., which reveals this, is taken from the Report of 
the Indian Tariff Board, 1927. 


Table IV. Estimated Total Consumption of Cloth Cotton Piece Goods a^td 
Production of Mills arid Hand Looms in India 
(In millions of yards.) 


Year ending March 

Foreign and 
Indian piece 
goods avail- 
able for 
consumption 

Production of piece 
goods in India 

Mills 

Hand looms 

1900 

3j244 

419 

880 ■ 

190S 

3,523 

678 

828 

1910 

3.804 

964 

896 

1913 

4,982 

1,220 

1,040 

1921 

3,964 

i,S8i 

1,148 

1922 

3,71s 

1.732 

1,190 

1923 

4,347 

1,72s 

t,34i 

1924 

3,880 

1,702 

1,005 

1925 

4,806 

1,970 

1,256 

1926 

4,479 

l,9S4 • 

1,160 


The only other information of the same kind which can be relied 
upon is that for Japan in the years 1923-24-25, which shows, 
however, that even between these three years there was a con- 
siderable decrease in hand looms. 
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Looms in Japo/Z 



Povylt looms 

Hand looms 

Wido 

Narrow 

1923 .... 

1924 .... 

1925 

112,786 

ij6,qou 

129,187 

133 : 51 -- 

123,800 

109,812 

150,400 

146,503 

126,360 


The disappearance of the hand loom at the approacn of the 
power-operated machine suggests that all cotton industries in 
their development will have a common method of growth and 
will pass through similar successive forms of industrial structure 
in their transition from infancy through rapid growth to maturity. 
A study of the evolution of the cotton industries in the important 
centres suggests that the power loom appears tardily, long after the 
spinning operations have been placed under machine production. 
The spinning industry in both India and Japan was well estab- 
lished before cloth began to be produced on any large scale on 
power looms, and the history in the 20th century is that of the 
number of power looms increasing more rapidly than that of 
spindles in order to produce a normal balance. Thus, in India 
and Japan, looms increased much more rapidly than spindles 
from 1900 to 1925. 

Grouih of Spindles and Looms in Japan and India 


1913 = 100 


Year 

India 

Japan 

Spindles 

Looms 

Spindles 

Looms 

1900 . 

75 

43 



T905 . 

78 

S 3 

57 

34 

1913 . 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

1925 . 

131 

164 

219 

281 


Once something approximating to an equilibrium between spin- 
dles and looms has been established, as is the case in Great Britain 
and the United States, then this marked divergence in the rate of 
growth will tend to disappear, but apparently it is normal for a 
growing cotton industry to concentrate early upon the production 
of mill-made yarn and to turn to factory-made cloth much later 
in its development. 

The reasons for the retarded appearance of the power loom are 
not difficult to discover. A spinning industry from its inception 
finds an immediate and ready market for its yarn among the 
owners of hand looms who previously will have provided them- 
selves with yarn laboriously spun on the old spinning wheel. 
When both the yarn and cloth are produced on hand-operated 
machines there is usually a shortage of yarn, since the spinning 
jenny makes yarn much less quickly than it can be woven into 
cloth on the band loom. That was the experience even in England 
in the early stages of development of the cotton industry. A new- 
born weaving industry has no such ready market. The variety of 
product, much greater in cloth than in yarn, demands some form 
of marketing organization to meet the diversity of the consumers' 
demand. On purely technical grounds, moreover, the spinning 
industry is more easily established than weaving. Ring spinning 
does not demand a very great skill on the part of the operative. 
Weaving makes heavier claims upon an industrial dexterity which 
is only produced by long practice and the growth of a specialized 
and stable industrial population. And finally the growth of spin- 
ning in large factories is stimulated by the advantages which are 
to be gained in this process, from large scale production. Weav- 
ing, on the other hand, since it is engaged in satisfying demands 
for innumerable types and qualities of cloth, does not demand 
such size for the maximum technical and commercial efficiency. 
The average weaving establishment is smaller than the average 
spinning establishment and this normal economic difference be- 
tween the two processes in the scale of output which yields the 
best results may well have operated at the early stages of indus- 
trial development to check the appearance of a power-operated 
yreaving industry at all, 

^ Bibliography. — Bibliography under section ‘‘The World^s Cotton 
Sp^dles.” In addition the Year Book of the National Association 


of Cotton Alanufaciurcrs, United Stales, contains much information 
conveniently summarized. Among other useiul .■^American publications 
are Cotton Facts, issued by the Shepperson Publishinu Co., New 
York; and A^inual Cotton Year Book of Comtolburo, Ltd., London, 
Liverpool and New York. (J- J^^-) 

D. VARIETIES GF COTTON CLOTH 

Cotton fabrics comprise a very great variety of distinct types 
and modifications, both in their structural features as well as the 
character of texture. In addition to the chief name-types, cotton 
fabrics also differ in many minor details of their manufacture, 
in respect of the quality and counts of yarn employed ; the number 
of warp and weft threads per inch (“ends” and “picks”) ; dimen- 
sions and weight of a piece-length (“lump” or “cut”) of pre- 
scribed width and length (with reference to piece-goods ) ; the 
particular state in which the cloth is marketed as in the “grey” 
{Le.j the natural colour of the raw cotton staple) bleached, dyed 
or other finished condition; the colour and style of “headings” or 
other distinctive marks or cross-stripes of coloured or different 
counts of weft inserted at each end of a “cut-length” of cloth; 
and many other variations peculiar to the weaving trade. 

These variable factors and practices of the trade liave created 
an endless variety of fanciful and frequently meaningless trade 
names. For these reasons, the following list includes only the prin- 
cipal recognized standard varieties of cotton fabrics, and the chief 
characteristic features by which they may be identified,* along 
with technical details relating to their manufacture, as the char- 
acter and grade of cotton, counts of warp and weft; number of 
warp ends and picks per inch, and other essential dai.a; as well as 
the chief purposes to which they arc applied, and tlie countries Lo 
which they arc chielly exported. 

The weaving particulars relating to a given piece of cloth arc 
stated in various ways by different manufacturers and cloth 
merchants, but the prevailing cubtorn of the trade in expressing 
a specification for a piece of cloth is by the following formula: — > 

Cloth Specification: — 18x15^:36/30:40x120. The iiilerprcta- 
tion of this formula is: — rS warp ends and 15^ picks per -Jin. of 
36s T. (“twist” yarn for warp) and 30b weft; width of cloth 40m. 
and in “cut-lengths” of 120yd. each. 

If a cloth specification relates to a fabric of coarse texture, wfith 
comparatively few warp ends and picks per inch, it is usual to 
state the number of threads per inch — a course which is adopted 
uniformly, in the following specifications. 

Varieties of Cotton Fabrics. — ^Tlic following are the usual 
varieties of cotton fabrics made in Great Britain: 

Alhambra, — Fa])ric woven with coarse weft to produce a heavy 
foundation texture on which figuring is developed by freely Heat- 
ing threads of a coloured warp. 

A 7 nerican. — Plain grey calico fabric of inferior quality; with 
52x44:27/18:30x36; weight lb. Made chiefly in Bacup, Lan- 
cashire and exported in the grey state to Lagos, Dahomey and 
the Cameroons. 

Apron Cloth , — ^Tlain woven coloured check fabric made in 
various qualities and styles of checking; with about 60 ends and 
picks per inch of 20s wari) and weft. Principally British home 
trade. 

Argentim,—h\so known as Austrian Twill and Austria.— 
Twill cloth of the 2x1 or 3-end jean twill weave; with 72x84: 
34/20 :44X9o:33|-^ ib. and super-quality weft. Exported in the 
dyed state (principally black) to the Near East markets, and used 
for umbrella tops. 

Bag or Baft , — Plain calico cloth; usually with 56x68:16 to 
20/20 to 32 :27in. to 28in. wide. Exported both grey and dyed to 
West and Central Africa and China, and used for shrouds and 
loin-cloths. 

Bandanna, — Calico fabric with white or brightly coloured spots 
printed upon a red or dark ground. Originally imported from 
India as silk and cotton mixture fabrics, and first produced in 
Glasgow as all-cotton prints for clothing. Made in various quali- 
ties both for British home and export trade. 

Batiste . — Plain calico fabric made in various qualities of fine, 
light and smooth texture, having a distinctive finish termed a 
“Swiss” finish. A very fine quality is produced from loos T. 
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(‘‘twist” for warp yarn) and i6os counts for weft, and of which 
a piece 32in. wide x 36in. long weighs only one ounce. Exported 
both bleached and printed to South America; also as printed 
‘‘splits” woven with two pieces in the width and cut up the 
middle, or “split,” during weaving or else subsequently) to Singa- 
pore, China and India. 

Beatrice Twill. — 5-shaft 1x4, weft-face twill fabric generally 
dyed black, with 72x120:36/34:56x90. Usually woven with 
super quality w^eft spun “twist-way,” and used for linings. British 
home trade and Colonial markets (especially Australia) ; also 
exported to Norway, China and the United States. 

Beaverfeen. — ^Type of fustian. (See Fustl4n.) 

Bedford Cord. — Fabric woven with plain or twilled cords or 
ribs extending lengthwise, in the direction of warp threads. These 
fabrics are sometimes wrongly described as piques to which they 
bear a close resemblance, excepting that piques are woven with 
plain ribs or cords extending across the fabric in the direction of 
the weft threads. Bedford cords are made in a variety of differ- 
ent qualities and textures for clothing. British home and Colonial 
markets (especially Canada) ; also exported to the United States, 
Bangkok and Singapore. 

BrUliante. — Dress-material with small diapered spots on a plain 
or “oatmeal” (crepe) ground; with 6^x84:32/24. Exported to 
Egypt, India, China and other Eastern markets. 

Brocade: see Brocade. 

Cabot, — Coarse texture of plain grey calico similar to “domes- 
tics” and “T-cloths,” but of softer texture; with 48x40:20/22: 
30 to 32x40. Used for sheetings and exported to The Levant, 
China and Eastern markets. 

Calico: see Calico. 

Calicut. — Plain grey calico fabric in various qualities; as 52x46: 
36/36:25x20. Exported to Java. 

Cambric. — A general term to describe the finer qualities and 
textures of plain calico fabrics; as ioo/iio:6o/5o:40-Vxi20 of 
combed yarn spun from Egyptian cotton, and often with weft 
spun “twist-way.” British home trade; and exported to most 
countries. 

Canfoon or Diag 07 ial. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) 

Casement Cloth: see Lwihrick, 

Charm eiise. — ^I-'ine sateen texture produced from super-quality 
yarns spun from Egyptian or Sea Island cotton; with 120x180: 
30/100:41x90. 

Chintz. — ^Also Chine or shadow cretonne. (See Cretonne.) 

Corded or Ribbed Velveteen. — ^Variety of fustian. (See 
Fustian.) 

Corduroy. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) 

Crctoime: see Cretonne. 

Croydon. — Heavy bleached plain calico fabric having a stiff 
and glossy finish, British home trade. 

Denim. — ^Heavy and coarse twill coloured texture usually of 
blue or brown, with white weft; with 66 to 90x50 to 56:10 to 
14/12 to 16. Used for overalls. British home and South American 
trade. 

Dhootic, — ^Light texture of plain cloth with coloured and fig- 
ured borders usually down one side only, near the selvedge; with 
66 to 90x50 to 56:10 to 14/12 to 16. Used as loin cloths' by the 
male Hindus; also exported to West Africa. 

Diago7ial or Cantoo 7 i. — ^Variety of fustian, (See Fustian.) 

Dimity. — ^Fabric with stripes usually of a satin or twill weave 
counterchanged and reversed, and extending in the direction of 
the warp. 

Domestic. — Plain calico fabric, either grey or bleached; with 
56 to 64x56 to 64:18 to 24/16 to 2o:28in. to 39in. or 4oin. wide. 
For general domestic use, British home trade; also exported to 
Italy, Turkey, The Levant, Egypt and South America. 

Doriah Stripe. — Plain fabric of light textures either with coarser 
warp threads or else “crammed” ends in the reed in order to pro- 
duce stripes or cords; with 48 to 66x40 to 60:40 to 50/50 to 70. 
Exported to India, Java and other Eastern markets. 

Drill. — Strong and heavy texture of good quality, with the 
3-end warp twill weave from 12s to 24s warp and weft, 28in. to 
3oin. wide. Exported to most countries in the grey, bleached, 
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dyed and printed. 

Duck. — Strong plain fabric of the canvas type, made in a va- 
riety of textures varying from medium to very heavy grades 
according to different uses for v/bich it is intended as, for example, 
sail-cloth, boot lining, tent cloths and such-like purposes. It is 
usually made from two-, three- or more fold yarn both for warp 
and weft, densely crowded to produce a close, firm and compact 
fabric of great durability. “Tent duck” has 50x50: 3/40 warp 
2/24 weft: and “Army duck,” 44.x29:3/i2 warp 2/18 weft: 3iin. 
wide. British home and Colonial markets. 

Flannelette: see Flannelette. 

Florentine or Drill. — Heavy twill fabric of the 3x1 warp face 
twill weave; with 80 to 100x48 to 60:12 to 16/10 to 20. Dyed 
a khaki colour for soldiers’ and blue for police uniforms. Exported 
to British Colonies and South America. 

Fustian: see Fustl^n. 

Galatea. — Lighter “drill” texture of 2x1 or 3x1 twill weave; 
of fast blue dyed warp and weft, with white or coloured stripes; 
with 60 to gox6o to 80:20 to 2S/24 to 3o:26in. to 2Sin. wide. 
Used for boys’ suitings, nurses' uniforms and light overalls. Brit- 
ish home and Colonial trade; and exported to every country. 

Gingham. — ^A description of general application to practically 
all varieties of plain striped and checked fabrics of various qual- 
ities and textures. Used for furniture covering and summer 
dresses both for British home and Colonial markets; also exported 
to South America and the Canary islands. 

Grandrelle Shirting. — Coloured shirting in which there are 
introduced warp threads of twofold or threefold yarn consisting of 
two or more threads of different colours twisted together to pro- 
duce a “fancy” thread termed “grandrelle.” Woven with 5-end 
warp face satin; with 90 to 100x62 to 70:2/40 “Grandrelle,” 
and 20s single. Chiefly British home trade. 

Grenadine. — Light, open and gauze-like tissue made in a variety 
of different styles and textures for ladies' dress material. British 
home trade; also exported to the Far East and Central America. 

Harvard Shirting. — Common variety of coloured striped shirt- 
ing woven chiefiy with the so-called “Harvard” and “Cassimere” 
4-end, 2x2 twill, and usually with simple tappet and dobby fig- 
uring; with 52 to 74x56 to 64:24 to 30/16 to 20 soft spun weft. 
Chiefly British home trade. 

Huck-a-Back. — Fabric having a somewhat rough surface de- 
veloped by the peculiar weave structures of that name; with 
56x60:20/20. British home trade; and exported to all countries. 

Imperial Sateen. — Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) 

Imperial or Swa 7 isdow?i. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) 

Italian. — Fabric of light texture woven with the 5-shaft weft 
sateen, and produced in various qualities and textures; as 72x120: 
36/40:36x90. Used as lining for clothing and exported to China, 
the East and West Africa. 

Jacconette. — ^Plain calico fabric of a light lawn or muslin tex- 
ture; with 64x52:38/40:42x18. Exported to India and the Far 
East. 

Jean. — Medium heavy fabric of 3-end weft face twill weave: 
with 52x88 .'36/28 :42in. wide. Used for children’s suitings, cor- 
sets, boot linings and dress linings. Exported to Egypt, Persia, 
Asia Minor and other Eastern markets. 

Jeanette. — ^Fabric similar to “Jean,” and woven with the 3-end 
weft twill; with 76x76 :4im.x68yd. Used for linings, British 
home and Colonial markets; also exported to South America, Nor- 
way, Italy and (printed) to Constantinople. 

Lafnbskin. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) 

Lasting. — Strong twill fabric produced from hard-twisted warp 
and weft; with 64x60: 20/24 :24in. wide. Used for boot linings 
and pockets in men's clothing. Exported to South America. 

Lawn. — Plain calico fabric of fine texture of which there are 
several varieties, as “Indian lawn”; “Victoria lawn”; “Persian 
lawn”; and “Bishops’ lawn,” each having a distinctive texture 
and finish peculiar to its kind. British home trade; also exported 
to China, Singapore and the Philippine islands. 

Lhnbrick. — Plain calico fabric of very light and fine textures, 
of a similar character to Cambric (q.v.), sometimes described 
as “casement” cloth, though of finer texture and superior quality. 
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Produced from Egyptian cotton warp and weft, with 72x104: 
2/ iso's warp and 120’s weft, and used for casement curtains. 
British home and colonial markets. 

Lo7igcloth, — Plain calico fabric made in various qualities and 
textures, bleached and pure finished; as 60x60:30/30:34 to 
36/36. Used for underwear, British home and Colonial markets; 
also exported to Holland, India, China and the Eastern markets. 

Madapolam. — Plain calico fabric with 84 to 96x72 to 80:50 to 
60/50 to 60:28m. to 36m. wide; bleached, and used for under- 
wear. Exported to India, South America and other countries. 

Madras Miislm. — ^Light and open muslin or gauze texture with 
figuring of soft spun weft. Used for light covers and curtains. 

Marquisette. — Plain cloth of open gauze or voile texture ; with 
44x48:68/60 hard twisted warp and weft, and woven with one 
end in each dent of the reed. For all markets. 

Medium. — Plain calico fabric of the “domestic” and “shirting” 
varieties, grey or bleached and of medium quality and texture. 
Chiefly British home and Colonial trade. 

Mexican. — Fabric similar to “Medium” but of heavier texture; 
sometimes heavily sized; with 72x72:24/20:3210. to 36in.x24. 
Bleached, and exported to South and Central America, Singapore 
and South Africa. 

^^Mitchelme” or Pate^it Satin. — k compound double-cloth 
fabric of firm texture, with raised figuring of coarse weft. Used 
for counterpanes and toilet covers. 

Moleskin. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) 

Moreen. — Plain ribbed fabric similar to “Royal Rib,” with 
coarse warp threads and fine weft (in the ratio of about 2 or 3 
warp to I weft) to develop fine ribs or cords, lengthwise; with 
44x78 to no. 12 to 3/30 warp, 38 to 44 weft. Used for linings 
and exported to all countries. 

Mtdl. — Plain grey cloth; with 63 to 80x64 to 80:60 to 120/60 
to 120; pure sizing for bleaching. Exported to India, China and 
other Eastern markets. 

Mtislin. — Vtry light plain calico texture; with 40 to 96x48 
to 84:80 to 100/80 to 100; bleached, dyed and printed. Ex- 
ported to India, China and other Eastern markets. 

Nainsook. — Plain grey fabric of light texture; with 108x96: 
40/46:3010. to 32in. wide; bleached and soft finished, for light 
shirtings; generally in i8yd. pieces. Exported to India, China and 
Eastern markets. 

Nankeen. — ^3 -end twill fabric of strong texture and used for 
pockets and corsets. 

Oatmeal or Crepe Cloth. — ^Fabric so-called on account of having 
a somewhat rough surface resembling “oatmeal” or crepe, devel- 
oped by the peculiar weaves employed in these fabrics that are 
produced from warp of fine yarn and soft weft of coarse counts; 
with 48 to 56x48 to 60:16 to 20/12 to 16. Also 76x76:32/28. 
Used for towelling; also printed as Cretonne (q*v.) and ladies’ 
dress fabric. British home and Colonial markets, 

Osnaburg. — Plain calico fabric of coarse texture dyed, or in 
stripes and checks; with 28 to 56x32 to 36:14 to 24/6 to 8. 
Used for overalls. Exported to the United States, Central Amer- 
ica, North and West Africa and the Canary islands. 

Oxford Shirtings. — ^Fabric of light and open texture, chiefly of 
the plain weave with warp ends taped in pairs, and with coloured 
stripes with simple dobby figuring; with 70 to 100x44 to 50:24 
to 30/12 to 16. Some “Oxford” shirting fabrics of inferior qual- 
ity are woven with the warp ends single, instead of being taped 
two together in pairs (double) uniformly. British home trade; 
and exported to China. 

Patent Satin. — See “Mitcheline,” above. 

PiquL — k toilet fabric having ribs or cords of plain cloth ex- 
tending across the width of the fabric at right angles to the 
selvedges, and as distinct from Bedford cords in which the ribs or 
cords extend lengthwise of the fabric and parallel with the sel- 
vedges. Used for ladies’ skirts and men’s vestings. British home 
and export trade. 

Poplin. — Fine plain-ribbed fabric with the ribs running in the 
direction of the weft; with 144x28:32/10; also 164x58:2/72 
warp X 2/50 weft, of super-quality yarn for both warp and weft. 
Used for dress and blouse fabrics. British home and Colonial 
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trade; also exported to China and Eastern markets and many 
other countries. 

Printer. — An important class of plain calico fabric of many 
different qualities and textures, produced in Burnley in Lancashire, 
(Burnley “lumps”) ; in Stockport and Hyde, in Cheshire (Chesh- 
ire printers) ; in Fail River, United States, and many other manu- 
facturing centres, Burnley printers are woven with 52x80:36 
to 44/36 to 54:29m. to 4oin.xi20. Cheshire and Glossop printers 
with 64x76 to 88:32 to 36/32 to 4o:34in. to 36in. wide. British 
home and Colonial trade and exported to all countries. 

Regatta. — 3-end twill fabric of soft finish and medium weight, 
having coloured stripes of different colours; with 64x60:24/20: 
2 7in. to 32-iin. wide. Used for boys’ summer suits, washing 
dresses and aprons. British home trade; also exported to India 
and the East. 

Ribbed or Corded Velveteen. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fus- 
tian.) 

Royal Rib. — Plain ribbed fabric similar to moreen, with fine 
ribs or cords running lengthwise or warp-way, but with the warp 
threads in pairs (instead of single, as in moreen) with 72x140: 
28/32:36x100. British home and foreign markets. 

Sarong. — Plain calico fabric with coloured warp stripes, with 
coloured cross border stripes or fancy “headings” at each end of 
a piece of 5 to 7yd. in length. For use as loin-cloths and scarves 
by natives; with 60 to 66x44 to 50:40/30 to 40. Exported to 
India, Java and Eastern markets. 

Sateen. — Cotton fabric woven on the “satin” weave ])asis, to 
develop a smooth and even surface after the manner of a true 
silk satin. In the cotton trade, a warp-face sateen is described 
as “satin,” to distinguish this from a weft-face “sateen.” Made 
I in all qualities and textures, for printed dress fabrics, linings and 
domestic use. British home and foreign trade. 

Sheeting. — k term of general application to heavy plain and 
twill fabric for bed-sheetings, in all qualities and textures; as 
! 72x68:20/24. Exported to all countries. 

I Shirting. — k term of general application to light and medium 
■ plain fabric of various qualities and textures; as 64 to 72x64 to 
I 72:30 to 40/30 to 40:34 to 45x30 to 40. British home and 
: foreign markets. 

Silesia. — Twill or sateen fabric of poor quality, with compar- 
atively few ends and picks per inch; calender finished to give 
a smooth and glossy surface, and sometimes prinicci with col- 
oured stripes; with 30s to 40S/36 to 44. U.scd for lining and cheap 
clothing. Chiefly exported. 

Skirting. — Fabric of plain, twill or satin weave, striped and 
checked in various colours; with 88x72:32/32. Also 92x52: 
34 to 36/16 to 24. Used by artisans, chiefly for skirts, British 
home and foreign markets. 

Sponge Cloth. — A term applied to certain fabrics woven with 
an open cellular structure somewhat resembling the cells of sponge 
or honeycomb. Also describes a common and coarse variety of 
open-work and net-like cloth produced from cotton waste and 
used for general household work, cleaning machinery and similar 
purposes; with 10 to 12x10 to 14:6 to 10x6 to 10. 

Swansdown. — ^Variety of fustian. (See Fustian.) • 

T-Cloth. — ^Plain calico fabric of low quality, heavily sized; wilh 
40 to 56 ends and pick, 16 to 26 warp and weft; 27m. to 36in.x 
24yd. Exported in grey state to all countries. 

Taiijib. — Plain calico fabric pure sized, with two “fancy” 
stripes or “headings” in the centre; with 48 to 56 ends and picks: 
32/40:30 to 50x38. Exported to India and the East. 

Thickset. — ^Variety of fustian (corduroy). (See Fustian.) 

Ticking. — Coloured striped twill and satin fabric of coarse and 
strong texture, in various qualities; as 72x60:14/18 to 20:. up 
to 72in. wide, for bed-ticks and mattress covering. British and 
foreign trade. 

Toilet Quilting. — ^A heavy compound fabric structure with 
raised or embossed figuring of plain calico cloth. Used for coun- 
terpanes and toilet covers. 

TwUl. — k term describing the twill weave structure which pro- 
duces a series of diagonal “wales” or lines across a fabric embody- 
ing such weave. A twill fabric is one constructed with a twill 
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weave, of which the 3-end 2x1 twill is known as the 'Jean," 
“Nankeen,” and “Regatta” twill; the 4-end 2x2 twill as the 
“Harvard,” “Cassimere,” “ShaUoon” and “Sheeting” twill: the 
4-end 3x1 twill as the “Florentine” twill. Twill weaves com- 
prise many other varieties of fabric structure. 

Velvet Cord . — ^Variety of fustian. {See Fustian.) 

Velveteen . — ^Variety of fustian. {See Fustian, also Velveteen.) 

V enetian . — Fabric woven with the S-end warp satin weave made 
in various qualities; as 150x76:32/24: with warp of Egyptian 
yarn. For linings and dress goods. Exported to China and the 
East. 

Voile . — ^Light open texture of the plain calico weave produced 
from hard-twisted warp and weft, with “reverse” twist for the 
warp threads, i.e.^ with one “twist-way,” and one “weft-way” 
(left-hand) warp thread; and sometimes with two threads of 
“twist-way” and two “weft-way,” uniformly, in order to produce 
the crimped or crinkled effect peculiar to voile, crepe and georgette 
textures. Usually woven from twofold gassed yarn produced 
from combed single Egyptian yarn, with 60 ends and picks per 
inch of 2/1 00s warp and weft, and woven with one end in each 
dent of the reed. British home and foreign trade and South 
America. 

Wigayi . — Calico fabric of medium and heavy texture in various 
qualities; as 64 to 72x64 to 68:20 to 28/20 to 24:28 to 30x80 
to 90. British home and export trade. 

Zephyr. — Striped and checked fabric in delicate colours, and 
sometimes with corded and woven figured effects; with 70 to 
100x70 to 80:36 to 50/40 to 70. For light summer shirting and 
dress fabrics. British home and Colonial markets; also exported 
to the United States and other countries. 

See H. Nisbet, Grammar of Textile Design (1927) ; W. Hough, 
Cotton Fabrics (1927) ; H. P. Curtis, Glossary of Textile Terms 
(1921) ; SkinneFs Cotton Trade Directory (Annual). (H. N.) 

E. ARTIFICIAL SILK IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

When, after the World War, the artificial silk industry devel- 
oped very rapidly, there were some who wondered whether the 
older textiles were faced by a new and serious rival. Many looms 
in the cotton industry have gone over to the weaving of fabrics 
consisting wholly of artificial silk, but a considerable manufac- 
ture has also been developed in cotton and artificial silk mixtures 
of all kinds. The use of artificial silk yarns, whether alone in the 
loom or with cotton yarns, has been associated with difficulties 
which the manufacturer previously handling only cotton had not 
been compelled to face, difficulties arising mainly out of the struc- 
ture of the new fibre, which, unlike cotton, consists of a number 
of fine, continuous and separate filaments of indefinite length. 
{See Silk, Artificial.) 

Properties of Artificial Silk. — ^Artificial silk lacks that elas- 
ticity and resilience which the natural fibres possess, nor is it 
capable of bearing the same strain and friction. It requires, 
therefore, more careful handling not only on the loom itself but 
also in the preliminary stages such as winding and warping, Lan- 
cashire manufacturers, however, were accustomed to handling a 
more robust fibre than this, and the development of a technique 
more suited to the fibre they were introducing necessarily took 
time. It was not at once seen that looms must be more carefully 
tuned, that their speeds must be modified, that jolting and vibra- 
tion must be cut down to a minimum, and that bobbins and 
spindles in the winding departments must be made to run with 
considerably more smoothness and accuracy than was considered 
necessary for cotton. Ideas such as, for example, lining the shuttle 
with fur or velvet, or of covering the race-board of the loom with 
some kind of soft material only came gradually. They were the 
result of individual experiment and trial. 

It was not merely the winder and weaver who' found themselves 
faced with new problems. The use of artificial silk brought prob- 
lems to almost the whole of the industry, including both finisher 
and designer. Chief amongst the problems facing the finisher 
was the question of uniform dyeing, while the fact that the ten- 
sile strength of the artificial silk fibre, when wet, is extremely low, 
added further to his difficulties. The main problem of the de- 
signer was that of incorporating threads of artificial silk, which 
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give sheen and brilliance, but which, being smooth and metallic 
and lying closer together than the cotton threads, are liable 
to stand out too \ividly and harshly. 

By 1928, however, the period of building up a trade technique 
may be said to have been passed. While cotton manufacturers 
were growing more adept in the using of artificial silk, the makers 
were improving and cheapening the fibre. The two forces have thus 
worked in the same direction and it may reasonably be expected 
that its use will be extended in the future. Artificial silk fabrics 
have made a definite hold for themselves on the public fancy and 
artificial silk improves the appearance of cotton fabrics. Artificial 
silk has made its way into almost the whole range of fabrics the 
cotton industry has known, from piece goods in which a few 
artificial silk stripes are included for their colour and effect, and 
dress materials of all kinds, brocades and furnishings, to an at- 
tempt to imitate crepe de Chine. Mainly viscose silk has been 
employed, but use has also been made of other types, e.g., acetate 
silk, because of the more varied dyed effects which its use makes 
possible. 

A Staple Yarn of Artificial Silk. — Constant experiment and 
refinement is going on. The most important development may pos- 
sibly be a staple fibre of artificial silk. Staple fibre yarn is to be 
distinguished from the more usual type by the fact that it con- 
sists of a thread prepared in much the same way as spun silk 
and cotton yams. It is not a recent idea in itself, but it is preg- 
nant with possibilities. Its chief merit as a fibre would seem to 
be that, although lacking, to some extent, the lustre of the ordi- 
nary yarn, it is softer and warmer to wear than is the latter, and 
that it opens up the possibility of a blended yam of artificial silk 
and cotton. Few spinners have, as yet, gone over to the working 
up of a staple artificial silk yarn, but it is known that a good deal 
of tentative experiment has been going on. How far this will be 
successful and what modifications of existing spinning machinery 
will have to be made before a staple yarn can be spun on a com- 
petitive and commercial scale time alone can tell. 

It is difficult to say to what extent important changes have oc- 
curred. The first indication of any considerable use of artificial 
silk in the British cotton trade is to be found in the trade returns 
showing the exports of cotton and artificial silk mixtures. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total exports for 1926 and 1927. 


British Exports of Cotton and Artificial Silk MitHturcs 



1926 

1927 


£ 

£ 

Netherlands 

62,123 

58,058 

Egypt 

157,096 

189,661 

Dutch East Indies 

177.565 

259,546 

China, including Hongkong . 

194,248 

171,955 

United States 

54,927 

39.358 

Central America 

114,750 

93,281 

Colombia 

I 39 > 23 I 

95,637 

Brazil 

159.637 

374,048 

Argentine 

62,733 

47,119 

British West Africa 

104.253 

158,120 

British South Africa .... 

136,591 

231,723 

Bombay 

435.972 

323,540 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa . 

302,224 

294,284 

Burmah 

176.693 

115,517 

Straits Settlements and Malay 

148,305 

79,981 

Australia 

406,223 

451,965 

New Zealand 

83,218 

110,990 

Canada 

469,933 

615,183 

Total above and other countries 

£4,227,984 

£4,598.036 


The returns on the schedules of the British census of produc- 
tion of 1924 for the weaving branch were as follow: — 

Artificial Silk Goods Other Tfmi Apparel 

Net selling 
vakte. 

(a) Piece goods made wholly from artificial silk (includ- 
ing plushes) £ 5S,ooo 

(b) Other sorts 

It is generally accepted, however, that, after ranking, up to 
1924, quite low in the list of consumers of artificial silk, Lanca- 
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Table II. The WorlTs Spinning Spindles mid Anniid Conmmption, in Thousands^ Together with the Prindpd CotUributors to Those Figure'^: 




1924 


1908-13 



l()21-2() 



Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

jMin. 

A lax. 

Mean. 

AVorld’s spindles .... 

„ consumption, bales 

22,422 

158,047 

20.234 

2,781 

15.779 

22,422 

18,622 

17.65s 

24,981 

21,517 

Great Britains consumption, bales . 

3.823 

3,053 

3.825 

3,429 

2,370 

0,235 

2,820 

of which Egyptian bales arc 

Great Britain’s spindles 

351 

469 

322 

359 

339 

237 

490 

38^ 

55,652 

56,730 





United States ,, ... 

„ consumption, bales 

3 U 505 

5,780 

37.7S6 

S.612 

• 1,575 

5^786 

5,036 

-h‘'^ 5 o 

6,022 

5.918 

Japan’s consumption, bales 

1,580 

2.337 

i,ooS 

1.580 

1,239 

2,122 

2,816 

2,4 |8 

„ spindles . . . . 

2,300 

6,084 

4.825 







India’s ,, 

7.928 





. . 


„ consumption, bales 

i,6g8 

2,065 

505 

1,698 

1,254 

2,064 

2,440 

2,220 

Italy’s „ „ . • 

789 

9S4 

67s 

87^ 

755 

7‘)5 

1,037 

OJ l 

,, spindles 

4,600 

4,635 





shire has since jumped well to the fiont; in this connection it 
may be noted that the Shirley institute, owing to increasing en- 
quiries from its members, proposed setting up a department to 
work entirely on problems connected with artificial silk. Such a 
step is of great significance. {See also Silk Fabrics, Artificial.) 

(E. Al.) 

IV. COTTON TRADE AND ORGANIZATION 

This section opens with an account of the output of cotton yarn 
and cotton piece-goods, and after dealing with the commerce 
in these things, passes to the consideration of the organization 
of the cotton-spinning and weaving trades. 

A. COTTON YARN OUTPUT 

The figures of the British cotton yarn output were published 
officially, in a fairly comprehensive form, in the Report of the 
Third Census of Production (1924) as follows: — 

Table I. British Production of Cotton Yarn in 1^24 
Counts up to No. 40 i,oooj54,ooo lb. 109 ,090 ,000 

Counts over No. 40 and up to No. So 3x0,037,000 „ 57,026,000 

Counts over No. 80 and up uo No. 120 55,^33,000 „ 17,740,000 

Counts over No. 120 3,623,000 „ 1,946,000 

Totals 1,378,647,0001b. £185,802,000 

The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations publish half-yearly reports of the 
world’s cotton consumption and spindles. From these reports a 
good idea is obtained of the amount of the yarn output, in every 
country of the world, by making an allowance for the wastage 
which occurs in the treatment necessary to convert the cotton into 
yarn. The numbers or fineness of the yarn spun are not indicated 
in these returns. 

From a comparison of the figures of the yarn output with the 
consumption of cotton in Great Britain for the year 1924, it is 
possible to estimate the approximate wastage. Table II. gives 
figures for the five-year periods 1908-13 and 1921-26. The prin- 
cipal contributors to the world’s figures, are included in the fol- 
lowing table. They represent over 70% of the world’s spinning 
spindles in 1924. 

By comparing the figures given in the Third Census of Pro- 
duction (Table I.) with those of the amount of cotton consumed 
in bales in Great Britain (Table II.), it may be practicable 
to abstract a conversion figure for determining the amount of 
yarn produced relative to the cotton consumed in other years 
with reasonable accuracy. To do this, an estimate of the weight 
of cotton comprised in the bales consumed during 1924 is first 
necessary. 

The following is an estimate of that weight. Of the 2,718,000 
bales consumed in Great Britain, 469,000 are Egyptian of approx- 
imately 750 lb. each, and the rest may approximate to 500 lb. 
each. The resultant figure is 1,476,250,000 lb. as against the 
output of yam for that year 1,378,647,000 lb. being 6*61% less 
cotton consumed. This very low loss is explained by out- 
' including the yarn which has been remanufactured (spun) 
from, the waste made in processing that cotton. 


Examinalion of the figures given in Table 11 . disrloses that the 
fluctuations in the output of yarn changed very substantially in 
the period 1921-26 as compared with that of 1908-13; the figures 
are as follow: — 

The World's position — 

The minimum consumption increased 
The maximum „ „ . . 

The mean „ „ . . 

During the period 19x3-26 the spindles increased 

Great Britain's position — 

The minimum consumption decreased 
The maximum „ „ . . 

The mean „ „ . . 

During the period 1913-26 the spindles increased 

U,S.A. position — 

The minimum consumption increased 
The maximum „ „ . . 

The mean „ „ , . 

During the period 1913-26 the spindles increased 

India's position — 

The minimum consumption increased 
The maximum „ „ . . 

The mean „ „ ... 

During the period 1913 -26 tlie sj)indle.s increased 

Japan's position — 

The minimum consumption increased 
The maximum „ „ . . 

The mean „ „ . , 

During the peru>d 1913-26 the spindles increased 


Italy's position — 

The minimum consumption increased . . .17 

The maximum „ „ . . . j8 

The mean ^ „ „ ... 20 

During the period 1913-26 the spindles increased . o-7{> 


It would appear from the difference in the mean of the world’s 
consumption with tJiat of its spindles that the world is working 
harder than it did in 1908-13 to the extent of i'S%^ The output 
of the cotton spinning industry comprises two .structurally dif- 
ferent groups of yarn. These arc single yarns and doubled yarns, 
the latter being made from the former group. It is therefore nec- 
essary to record the figures of output at the spinning stage only, 
otherwise errors may arise through account being taken of the 
same yarn twice. Hence all figures arc taken as signifying only 
single yarn. 

^ To identify the products of these two groups it is noted that 
single yarn is a simple body of fibres bound together by twist. 
Doubled or folded yarn is made by twisting two or more single 
or folded yarns together. The magnitude of the work involved 
in spinning is usually expressed by units of length or weight 
of a given count produced per unit of time by each spinning 
spindle. ^ 

Some idea of the relative amount of work involved iu spinning 
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yarns of different counts is given by expressing such in their j 
approximate relationship. To do this it is assumed that the spin- 
ning twist can only be applied at a fixed rate of speed alike in each 
case The customary measure of twist applied in spinning yarn is 
relatively as the square root of the count. From this it is seen 
that the time taken to make a given unit length of yarn is of the 

I 

order T ■when c is the number of the count ; and that taken to 
Vc 

make a given unit weigh t='~^ when c is the count of the yarn 

cVe 

in question. 

For example, if the counts of yarn in comparison are Nos. i6 
and 365 then the relation in the time taken to make a similar 
weight of each^ount would approximate the No. 

16, and 36XV36 ^or the No. 36, and therefore 64 as against 216 
units of time respectively. 

Having indicated the relative period occupied by a spindle in 
spinning corresponding lengths and weights of yarn, it may be 
noted that this fundamental factor is subject to some modification 
in actual practice. The production of yarn becomes increasingly 
difficult with the increasing count, and the speed of the spinning 
spindle has often to be modified accordingly. 

The most important output is that required for the manufac- 
ture of fabrics in Great Britain and for export in the yarn state. 
According to the figures of the 1924 Census of Production they 
accounted for 1,246 million lb. for that year. Some idea may be 
formed of the portion of the yarn output which is made by the 
process of doubling into thread or sewings, twine and net yarn, 
hosiery yarn, lace yarn, etc., from the following particulars taken 
from the third Census of Production Report. 

Doubling. — ^This report contains references from which it is 
possible to deduce the quantity of single yarn consumed by the 
process of doubling. This amounted to 10% of the total yarn 
output, or 131,862,000 lb. Of that figure the rope, twine, and net 
trades took, in counts up to No. 40, 1,340,000 lb. to the value of 
LgSfOoo. The portion taken for export in the form of finished cot- 
ton thread amounted to 18,095,000 lb. to the value of £7,615,910. 

The amount used for hosiery is indicated in the following 
terras: The value of hosiery goods, stockings and hose, underwear 
and fancy hosiery and gloves, of which the chief value is cotton, 
is £7,650,000. For cotton net lace, lace curtains, piece goods of 
curtain lace t37pe, etc., the quantity of the cotton yarn used is not 
stated, but the value of the products is given at £4,795,000. The 
corresponding goods as given in the Second Census of Production 
for the year 1895 were valued at £5,313,000. 

The following are the names and characters of some of the 
principal kinds of cotton yarn: — 

Carded Yarn, — ^All yarn is carded, but the designation is used 
when necessary, to avoid the quality being mistaken for a combed 
yarn. 

Combed Yarn. — ^Indicates that the process of combing has been 
used in its preparation. 

— ^Yarn that is twisted in the direction which gives twist 
markings falling from left to right, with the yarn placed vertically. 

Twist. — ^Yarn which is twisted so that its twist markings fall 
from right to left, when the yarn is held vertically. 

Doubling-weft. — ^Yarn of the quality and twist appropriate for 
doubling. 

Ring- twist. Mule-twist, Mule-weft, Ring-weft, indications of 
the kind of spinning machine on which the yarn has been made. 

Ring-beams. — ^Ring yarn wound upon beams. 

Hard-twist Yam. — ^Twist yarn containing more twist than 
normal. 

Extra-hard That which has 60% more than the normal 

twist. 

Voile Yarn. — ^Twofold yarn made of No. 80 to 100, count of 
single, with its twist per inch 5*5 x square root of count. 

Mock Voile. — Single yarn made to imitate, or a substitute for 
voile yarn. 
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Crepe . — Single or folded yarn containing the maximum twist. 

Gassed Yarn . — That which has been singed, to remove all pro- 
jecting fibres. 

Ply Yarn — Ilea-oy Folded Yarn — Cable Cord — Considerable 
quantities of the output of spinning are required in the form suit- 
able for the following : — 

Belting . — For power transmitting or conveyor services. 

Ducks . — For filtering and various processes or mechanical uses, 
pneumatic tyres, high and low pressure hose for power and fluid 
transmission. 

Cable Cords . — For motor tyres, net making, etc. 

Ply Yarn . — For the electrical trades. 

The character of the last group is that it consists of supple yarns 
of great strength and durability. They are required variously com- 
posed, from a few single, loosely laid to the more or less complex- 
laid doubled yarn, characterized as cable cord. 

In this section there has been considerable extension in recent 
years. The manufacture of pneumatic tyres alone is a source of 
demand of no mean magnitude, as to which there does not appear 
to be any official figures. It is probable that the requirements 
exceed 25,000,000 lb. annually. 

Mixed Yar?i . — ^There has been considerable activity in this sec- 
tion of cotton yam output, during recent years. Most of the com- 
binations are used in the production of novelty effects in both 
woven and knitted fabrics, and other materials. One popular 
example is that of artificial silk and cotton in combination, used in 
hosiery, but it is also used in dress and decorative fabrics. The 
yarn may be of two types; single spun, made from mixed fibres, 
or it may be a mixture of threads accomplished in doubling. One 
I very useful combination which is designed to eliminate the shrink- 
age common in wool hosiery garments is made on the following 
principle. A single cotton 3’'arn is combined with one of wool or 
worsted, by doubling. They are of selected proportions, the aim 
of which is that the action set up in doubling tends to render the 
presence of the cotton thread unnoticeable, whilst the feel and the 
appearance is that of all wool. There is a variety of similar com- 
binations of other fibres or threads with cotton, in which novelty 
in attractiveness is the aim. Such invariably cost more than the 
yarn made solely of the more expensive of the two fibres com- 
bined. 

Fancy Yarn . — ^This designation is used to define certain yarn 
which does not accord with the conventional lines structurally 
associated with ordinary yarn production. This product is dis- 
tinguished in two groups: (a) effects in single yarns; and (b) 
effects in folded yarns. 

Group (a) is represented by a number of types of which the 
outstanding principle is the development of a thread having some 
kind of distorted form, surface or covering. 

Group (b) presents infinite variations which are due to the 
component threads folded together being laid in the common body 
in contrasting outline through their difference in tension, substance 
and size. 

Union Yar?i . — ^This description is applied to those single yarns 
which are made of cotton mixed with some other fibre. The most 
common of such are cotton and wool, cotton and silk, cotton and 
the staple fibre of artificial silk. Of these the most popular com- 
bination is the first named, the amount of the cotton ranging 
from 95% to 50%, and the wool from 5% to 50%. The silk com- 
bination is generally about 50%, silk waste or wild silk being 
usually employed. The amount in the case of ‘^art silk’^ staple 
mixture is from 10% to 50% of cotton. 

Coloured-spun Yarn . — ^That which is made from coloured cot- 
ton which has been dyed or otherwise coloured at some stage of 
the process before reaching the final stage at the spinning machine. 
This branch, although small, is generally actively engaged. Its 
most notable productions are for the hosiery trades, and for the 
makers of those fabrics composed of flecked, dappled or varie- 
gated coloured effects; also, heather mixtures, grandrelle and 
mock grandrelle. 

Waste Yarn . — Made from reclaimed waste products. Yam 
which has been spun from the reprocessed waste made in the 
ordinary course of spinning and m?^nufacturing. 
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Lace Yarn . — Single or folded yarn. The characteristic is that 
it is a very compact, uniform thread with a clear surface, still, of 
good colour and strength, free from knots, faults and blemishes. 

Conditions of Output . — h brief reference to the conditions 
under which the yarn output is organized is of economic interest. 
The method of organizing the cotton-yarn output, common in 
Great Britain, is to produce and market through a series of indi- 
vidual units, independent or only slightly interconnected, with the 
result that each particular unit is directed to the conservation of 
an interest more or less detached from the common interest as a 
whole, and the elimination of waste. 

Hence the yarns produced under such conditions are not so well 
placed as are those from units which are operated under closer 
connected links, wherein the action is that of one team, in accom- 
plishing its work with the most rigid economy. 

Instead of cotton importing and merchanting, spinning of the 
yarn, dyeing and finishing, yarn merchanting and marketing, each 
being a separate and independent business undertaking, they may 
be all combined in one business. Examples of such combination 
are found in the general methods adopted by the most active of 
Great Britain’s competitors. Thus, in 1926 65% of the output of 
the cotton-spindles of Japan was owned and operated by nine con- 
cerns. These concerns are closely linked, buying the raw cotton, 
and spinning, manufacturing, dyeing, finishing and marketing. 

In Great Britain almost the whole of the yarn output is produced 
in mills spinning restricted ranges of qualities and counts of yarn. 
This restriction enables specialization of output to be conducted 
on a mass scale. The business, in the main, is done to order; mak- 
ing yarn for stock is only done when unavoidable, forward con- 
tracts being the ideal form of business. It is the practice to sell 
to sample. Almost the whole of the labour is piece-work. By this 
system, each worker directs his exertions largely to making the 
work as perfect and as automatic as possible by reducing faults 
and by anticipating and correcting defects, thereby raising the 
standard of output. 

British cotton spinners have directed their efforts to those 
productions most profitable and appropriate in the changing eco- 
nomic position created by increasing competition. This has led to 
the spinning of only the better qualities of coarse number yarn 
from cotton, the rest of these being made from all waste or with a 
small admixture of cotton ; the spinning of types of yarn in which 
the high standard of technique secures a better response in the 
yarn state and in the subsequent manufacturing, dyeing and finish- 
ing. At the same time, attention has been directed to the produc- 
tion of increasing quantities of combed qualities and fine yarn. 

(J.Wm.) 

B, COTTON CLOTH OUTPUT 

Although cotton cloths find a ready market in nearly every 
country in the world, their production is mainly conducted in less 
than a dozen countries. This concentration of output assists cot- 
ton merchants and manufacturers in the leading exporting centres 
to estimate the quantity and kind of goods produced in other 
countries, so far as this information is reflected in the export 
statistics. Few countries, however, even attempt continuously to 
measure actual production, though many countries have periodical 
stock-takings, such as the British Census of Production. 

The only comprehensive index of changes in the world’s produc- 
tion of cotton cloth is contained in the returns collected from 
spinning mills by the International Cotton Federation. (JSee the 
previous section.) These show approximately, by analysis, the 
amount of yarn produced annually in factories associated with the 
federation, and to the extent to which the federation includes the 
bulk of the cotton spinning industry, they show approximately how 
much yam was available for weaving sheds in the periods to which 
they refer. As a substantial but incalculable weight of yarn pro- 
duced in power-driven spinning mills is sold ultimately to hand- 
loom weavers, who still account for an appreciable part of the 
cloth production of India, China and other Eastern countries, the 
consumption of mill yarn is probably a better indication of the 
world’s cloth production than could be obtained from any other 
source. The table given below is based on the half-yearly returns 
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of active spindles and cotton consumption, issued by the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation: — 

Estimated World Production of Cotton Yarn in Spuming Mills 
(As percentage of 1911-13 production.) 


1911-13 (average) 

100 

1924 

99 

1922 

104 

1925 

Hi 

1923 

93 

1926 

116 



1927 

121 


These figures, of course, ignore the undetermined, but certainly 
that is still produced outside factories in 
the countries which use most cotton (India, 
China, etc.), and therefore an allowance 
must be made for the growth or decline of 
hand-spinning, as well as for hand-weaving. 
Broadly, however, it may be assumed that 
the figures represent the progress of cotton 
cloth production, and that, as they show, 
there has been a steady increase, broken 
only temporarily by the trade depression 
of 1921-23, in the output of cloth. 

This expansion of the weaving industry 
has been unevenly distributed among the 
countries mainly concerned in textile pro- 
duction. The World War, which cut ofl 
Germany, Austria and Poland from their 
foreign markets, and restricted the supply 
of British and French textiles, caused the 
United States and Japan, in particular, to 
develop their production at a truly remark- 
able rate. The cotton manufacture of other 
countries, such as Canada, Brazil and other 
South American States, also grew, and was 
designed to meet as much as possible of 
the local demand, instead of, as previously, 
an almost insignificant fraction. In 1919, 
therefore, the world’s productive capacity 
was probably much larger than in 1913, while demand was not in a 
position to absorb the whole of the output. 

The degree to which the vitality or impetus of production is 
maladjusted to productive capacity may be illustrated by the fact 
that although (Ireat Britain still heads the list of loom-owning 
countries, in actual output of cloth she has been overtaken by the 
United States. 

Great Britain. — ^The effects of this growth and redistribution 
upon the British cotton industry are reflected in the returns of the 
Census of Production taken in 1924, as compared with those of 
1907 and 1912. 

Production of Cotton Piece Goods in Great Britain 
(In million linear yards.) 

1907 7,058 

1912 8,044 

1924 5,426 

British cloth production in 1924 was 67% of the 1912 figure. 
Approximately 10% of the total output was woven from dyed 
yam, the remainder being grey (unbleached) cloth, of which the 
greater part must pass through one or more of the finishing pro- 
cesses before being sold. Of exported cloth, 30% was sold in the 
grey or unbleached state, 30% as bleached and 40% as dyed or 
printed cloth. 

United States of America.— The largest cloth-producing 
country, during the years immediately following the World War, 
was the United States. Since American production is mainly 
directed to the home market, this superiority had less influence 
than it might have had, in the great consuming centres. The posi- 
tion of the United States is in direct contrast to that of Great 
Britain, which exports nearly 90% of its cloth, American output 
in 1923 was considerably, above the 1914 level, and also in 1925, 
though the latter year showed a decline from 1923. 

V fitted States Cloth Production 
(Millions of square yards.) 

1914 6,16s 1923 7,131 

1921 5»872 1925 6,446 


great, amount of yarn 






42 Ykds 


Fig. 1 7 — ^TRADE-MARK 
FOR BLEACHED COTTON 
GOODS KNOWN AS “FACE- 
PLAITS/* STAMPED IN 
COLOURED INK OR GOLD 
ON THE GOODS 
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Nearly half the output is classed as either sheetings or print 
cloth. There has been a decrease in the production of sheetings, 
and the tendency in the United States as in Great Britain and the 
Continental countries, is evidently towards finer and more expen- 
sive fabrics, with a high finish. 

The Continent of Europe. — The cotton industries of the 
various Continental countries are mainly concerned with their 
home markets, and export figures are not here, as elsewhere, a 
reliable guide to production. Badly handicapped in most instances 
by the World War, they seem to have made remarkable progress 
since. French production has nearly regained pre-war position as 
shown by the following table. 

French Cloth Production 
(Millions of metres.) 

^ 9^3 1,310 1924 1,149 

^922 .... 1,034 1925 1,19s 

1923 I, no 


The annual production of the Italian industry has also increased. 
In 1913, 162,000 tons of Italian yarn were consumed in the 
Italian weaving industry. In 1925 the amount had risen to 193,000 
tons and in the same year the annual production of cloth was 
approximately 1,000 million metres, of which 27% was over one 
metre in width. 

The Czechoslovakian industry, which formerly served the whole 
of Austria-Hungary has suffered from the break up of its market 
into several economic units. Output fluctuated considerably dur- 
ing the years 1920-27, but was generally * below full capacity. 
Russian production rose from' 684 million yards in 1923 to 1,812 
in 1925 and to 2,888 in 1927, and is now as great as in pre-war 
years. 

Far East. — Production figures for India, China and Japan are 
difficult to assess owing to the prevalence, already mentioned, of 
hand looms. In Japan hand-loom production is less than half that 
of the factories, in India of nearly equal amount, while in China 
hand looms produce, it is estimated, more than ten times the pro- 
duction of (Thinese weaving factories. The production of factory 
cloth in India is above the pre-war level and its growth has not 
slackened. 


Indian Mill Cloth Production 


(Millions of yards.) 

1912-13 .... 1,164 1924-25 .... 1,970 

1922- 23 .... 1,725 1925-26 .... 1,954 

1923- 24 .... 1,702 1926-27 .... 2,259 

The hand-loom production of India, in addition to the above 
figures, exceeds 1,000 million yards. 

The expansion of the Japanese cotton industry has been one of 
the most notable post-war developments. Japan’s consumption of 
raw cotton during the period 1912 to 1926 increased 77%, and the 
following table representing the output of members of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association only, confirms the impression of 
rapid growth. 

Mill Cloth Production in Japan 



(Millions of yards.) 

1913 • 

. 417 

1(324 . 

1921 . 

701 

1925 . 

1922 . 

. . . 869 

1926 . 

1923 . 

. 1,001 

1927 . 


(By members of the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association.) 


China is probably increasing her production of cotton cloth, 
but lack of internal organization makes it difficult to form an exact 
idea of the amount. An estimate by G. W. Daniels and J. Jewkes 
shows the following increases both in mill and hand-loom output. 


Production of Cotton Cloth in China 
(In millions of lb.) 



MiU 

Hand loom 

1909-13 (average) 

. 

10 

S 70 

1922-24 „ 


27 

870 


In comparison with the output of the countries already described 
that of the rest of the world is of much less significance. Ger- 


many, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Poland are the other 
large-scale textile producers of Europe. Details of their produc- 
tion are not available on a basis comparable to the foregoing 
figures. 

Bibliography. — Internatiojial Cotton Bulletin. Organ of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association. (Quarterly.) 

Great Britain. — Census of Production. Board of Trade. 
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Washington. 

Italy. Italian Cotton Association, Milan. Annual reports on cloth 
production, with particulars of width. 

India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
Monthly reports of yarn and cloth production. 

Japan.-— Cotton Spinners’ Association. Monthly and half-yearly 
mports of yarn and cloth production. Annual report of Department of 
Commerce and Industry, production of cloth, with particulars of finish 
and bind. (H. G. Hu.) 

C. COMMERCE IN COTTON YARNS 

One of the strangest features of the buying and selling of cotton 
yams in Great Britain is that there is no fixed form of contract, 
and this leads to many disputes. Notwithstanding however, the 
absence of a contract when the magnitude of the trade done is 
taken into consideration it is surprising that the occasions on 
which the aid of the law is invoked are so very few. 

Manchester is the largest centre in the world for the yarn trade; 
every mill is represented on the Manchester Royal Exchange and 
the whole of the yarn production of Lancashire and the adjacent 
counties is sold on the floor of the exchange. 

The beginning of a transaction in yarn starts with the merchant 
who ships the woven cloth to customers overseas. He makes an 
enquiry for a quotation for a stated number of pieces of cotton 
cloth, at the same time setting out the particulars of width, length, 
number of threads in the warp, number of threads in the weft, 
counts of both warp and weft, and style of cloth to be woven. 
The manufacturer, before he can complete his calculation, 
approaches the yarn spinner to get an idea of the price at which 
he must base the yams, and having got this he then proceeds to 
make up his calculation. 

^ The commercial side of yarn selling has been very much criti- 
cized since the World War; many mills have been accused of weak 
selling and by doing so to have kept the market price below the 
economic level. It is not possible to have a fixed price for a par- 
ticular count of yam as so many factors enter into the cost of 
spinning; what would be a profitable price to one mill would be 
a serious loss to another. 

Few people outside those who are actively interested in the trade 
realize how very fine is the margin upon which spinners work as 
regard prices and it may be stated that if spinners had of a 
penny or even oi ^ penny net profit after all expenses had 
been paid on every pound of yam spun the spinning trade would 
be prosperous. 

The two sections of the yam spinning trade are the American 
section and the Egyptian section. The American section is the 
largest as regards number of spindles operated and the bulk of the 
yam spun in this section is sold by the mills direct to the manu- 
facturer, who converts the yarn into cloth. 

Yarn, as is shown in detail elsewhere in these articles, is spun 
in many ways. Weft (that is the yarn used across the cloth) is 
only spun either with the turns put in the yam from right to 
left, or reversed, but twist is often spun in a variety of ways, 
single, double, two, three, four and more folds and sometimes 
mixed with other fibres such as artificial silk, ramie, wool, worsted, 
etc. The American section of the spinning trade embraces mills 
which use cotton grown in America, India, British colonies and 
other countries outside Egypt and the Sudan. The yam used for 
weft is made up into cops; these have either pasted bottoms, or 
they may be on short paper tubes or long paper tubes according 
to the requirements of the manufacturer. 

The yarn is packed into cane skips by the spinner, each skip 
containing about 300 lb. weight. The twist yam which is used for 
the threads in the lengthway of the cloth may be delivered to the 
manufacturer in different ways. As there are two kinds of twist, 
mule and ring, the particular kind required often determines the 
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form in v/hich it is to be delivered. If the manufacturer requires 
single cop t^vist it is packed into skips in a similar manner to the 
weft, but if ring twist is required, after spinning it is wound on to 
bobbins and from bobbins to beams, each beam containing about 
500 ends; it is quite common for one of these beams to contain 
1,000,000yd. of yarn of medium counts. 

If the yarn required is to be doubled yarn it is sent from the 
spinning mill to the doubling mill, where two or more threads are 
twisted together. This is often done when the yarn is to be pol- 
ished or mercerized. The yarn may have to go through the further 
process of gassing ; that is, the yarn is passed over specially made 
gas jets where the outstanding hairs on the yarn are singed off 
leaving a smooth and uniform thread. This is done v;hen it is in- 
tended to use the yarn for making special cloths such as voiles, 
poplins and similar high-class fabrics. 

The Egyptian yarn is treated much in the same way as the 
American, but as Egyptian cotton is longer stapled than the 
American it is used for the finer counts of yarn. 

American cotton is spun from is to 60s and 74s but rarely be- 
yond 70s, and whilst Egyptian may sometimes start at los, the 
lowest counts are between 20s and 30s and go finer up to 250s and 
300s. 

It Vvdll be seen that there is therefore a great difference between 
the two sections, but as the product of each section is so inter- 
mingled by the manufacturer in the thousands of different kinds 
of cloth made in Lancashire the marketing of both classes of 
yarns must be on a somewhat similar basis. 

The absence of a stated form of contract leaves the marketing 
of the yarn production in what seems more or less a slate of 
chance. This is more apparent than real, because although the 
arrangement for the sale and purchase of yarn is by word of 
mouth, usually on the Manchester Royal Exchange, it is gener- 
ally confirmed by a sale note later, which sets out the weight of 
the transaction, price per lb., counts of yarn, quality and what 
kind (twist, weft, beams, bundles, cheeses, ball warps, section 
warps, chains, etc.). The note may state the time and rate of 
delivery, but this is not always done. The manufacturer may 
want only a certain quantity each week or month, and the delivery 
may be “as required” or it may be a definite weight per week or 
month. 

If the yarn bought is ring twist on beams the buyer has to stip- 
ulate the number of ends on a beam or sett of beams and the length 
required. It is the usual practice for a spinning mill to spin a 
range of ten to 12 counts of yarn, but as the manufacturer may 
require as many as 50 different counts at one time he cannot keep 
large stocks of each different count, and he has to keep a vigilant 
eye on yarn deliveries so as to ensure that he is not overstocked 
in one particular count and at the same time have machinery 
waiting for another count. 

The quality of yarns, even of the same counts, vary and one 
spinning of a particular count might be quite satisfactory for one 
cloth whilst it would be unsuitable for another kind of cloth. The 
prices for similar counts of yarn vary as between mill and mill, 
and it is the business of the manufacturer to find out the particular 
class of yarn suitable for putting into the cloth he has contracted 
to make. 

Selling: the Yarn, — The selling of the yarn production is 
mostly done in Manchester, sometimes by a salesman employed 
by the spinner and sometimes through an agent. When the trans- 
action is between the actual spinner and the actual manufacturer 
the terms of payment are 2^% discount for cash in 14 days, but if 
through an agent and the agent guarantees the account to the spin- 
ner, the agent pays cash and deducts 4% from the invoice, allowing 
the buyer the usual 2 ^% for payment in 14 days. The difference 
between the 2^% and the 4% being the agent's remuneration. This 
method may be slightly varied at times and for big orders, but the 
general practice is as stated. Since the World War the number of 
agents has increased and there is a large number of those ac- 
tively engaged in the cotton trade to-day who think that this is 
ii Charge on the cotton industry, intolerable in times .of prolonged 
, tfade depression. 

* ' The’ export trade of yarns is done through established and repu- 
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table merchants, but the quantity of yarn exported, apart from the 
Egyptian qualities and American special yarn, is not great in pro- 
portion to the quantity spun. Great Britain seems to have lost a 
great part of her export trade of cotton yarn. There are two rea- 
sons for this, first the small quantity available during the years of 
the World War and secondly the high prices prevailing since the 
war. There is another factor which has an adverse effect on 
British export trade, and that is the increased numl)er of spindles 
now installed in countries such as India and China who both pro- 
duce much yam for their own consumption. India formerly was 
a good market for Lancashire yarn, especially the higher medium 
and finer counts. It used to be said that the Lancashire climate 
being generally humid was the necessary atmosphere required to 
spin good yarn, but the great advances made by mill engineers in 
producing artificial atmospheric conditions in any type of shed 
and in any country has robbed Lancashire of what was hitherto 
her supremacy in this direction. 

As the tendency is for all the cotton manufacturing countries 
to increase the number of their spindles, there does not appear to 
be too bright a prospect of Lancashire recapturing the trade, and 
the British home market will have to be cleared of a lot of un- 
necessary charges if sufficient cloth is to be sold to absorb the 
whole of production the spindles of Lancashire are able to 
turn out. 

One of the results of Great Britain's former customers making 
more and more of the coarser qualities of cloth for their home 
consumption has been that Lancashire turned to finer fabrics. 
Now finer fabrics require finer counts of yarn, and the finer the 
yarn the less it is in weight. It is not possible for every spinning 
mill to spin fine counts; neither is it possible for every weaving 
shed to weave fine or fancy fabrics, and in those weaving sheds 
where fancy goods are made it is necessary to mingle the fancy 
and plain woven goods, as too many looms tended by a single 
weaver weaving fancies would not make for efficient work. A 
further factor bearing on the manufacture of the plain, coarser 
class of cloth is that the automatic or mechanical feeder loom 
has not been adopted in Great Britain to any extent. Several at- 
tempts have been made to install them, but with the exception of 
not more than half a dozen mills these mechanical looms have 
been discarded. On the other hand, competing countries have 
adopted them not because they can be made to weave cloths 
cheaper than the Lancashire type of loom, but because more 
looms can be tended by an individual worker. 

The only hope for Great Britain to absorb the productive ca- 
pacity of her spindles is for Lancashire to return to the system of 
more or less sectionalizing cloth production and producing on 
mass production lines which have been so successful elsewhere. 

Prior to 1914, Lancashire may be said to have been on mass 
production lines, not because each mill was making the same kind 
of cloth for prolonged periods, but rather because each cotton 
town and its immediate neighbourhood were engaged on the same 
material. The beginning of the war saw a decline in British trade; 
mills in different towns began to compete with each other and the 
various styles, designs and fabrics began to be made all over Lan- 
cashire. When the war was over and British competitors had cap- 
tured their own home markets in the coarser cloths they then en- 
tered some of the markets which up to 1914 had been exclusively 
British. A world impoverished by war could not afford to buy 
Lancashire products at their enhanced price and so were forced 
to purchase the cheaper if coarser products made elsewhere. 

Fashions too have a decided effect on the demand for cotton 
yarn and cloth. The prevailing effect of the post-war styles of 
dress has meant a very serious shrinkage in the quantity of cotton 
cloth required. Much cloth has been made containing threads or 
stripes of artificial silk; this has undoubtedly helped the British 
export of cotton yarn and cloth. 

When it is remembered that over 75% of the cotton cloth 
woven in Great Britain is for export, it will easily be seen that 
any falling off in these exports has a serious effect on the Lan- 
cashire trade. The custom of foreign markets is vitally necessary 
to the British cotton industry; without it mills must run short 
time and costs of production are increased both for home and 
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foreign trade. 

The accompanying table shows, in millions of L, the value of the 
British commerce in cotton yarns for the period iSi 6-1927: 


Great Britain: Commerce in Cotton Tarns 
(In millions of £.) 


Average of 

Imports 

Exports 

1816-20 


2*5 

1831-35 


4-8 

iSsi-SS 

. . 

6*8 

I S 76-80 


12*4 

1-891-95 

0*42 

9-7 

IS96-IOOO 

0-26 

8*9 

1901-05 

0*22 

S -4 

1913 

0*56 

15*0 

1927 ... . . 

0-92 

23*6 


(T. As.) 

D. COMMERCE IN COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Commerce in cotton goods is a subject as wide and complicated 
as it is interesting and romantic. Cotton cloth is an article of 
necessity in almost every part of the world. The term “cotton 
cloth’’ embraces a vast number of fabrics; a Manchester dic- 
tionary of recognized sorts contains 243 entries. The unlimited 
geographical distribution of the trade, coupled with its internal 
variety, gives it exceptional interest. Wherever clothing is worn, 
cotton cloth forms at least part of it. In the East, it is the stand- 
ard fabric for the clothes of both men and women. 

The Cotton Goods Merchant. — Prob2,bly no other trade 
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Fig. 18 .— mandarin, trade-mark of a Manchester cotton house 
T he “chop’* or trade-mark, either a ticket or stamp Impression, is in flenerai 
used in China to identify cotton-piece poods. Many of these are wideiy known 
and pieces bearing a familiar “chop” command a ready market 

resembles the cotton industry in the degree to which its products 
are disposed of through the intermediary of so many merchants 
or dealers. The reason for this is that in the home and foreign 
markets there is a demand for an almost limitless variety of 
cloths. It would be mechanically impossible as well as economi- 
cally unsound for any single manufacturer to attempt to weave 
many varieties in one factory, however large. Consequently, each 
manufacturer concentrates on the production of a more or less 
limited range of goods. The distant purchaser needs the services 
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of an expert bujxr, who knows which manufacturers are best 
able to meet his particular requirement. Knowledge of the sources 
of supply, together with the knowledge of the requirements of 
consumers, is, therefore, the hist explanation of the need for the 
merchants’ services. There are other reasons not less compelling, 
of which the most important is finance. 

Between the time when the cloth is in its simple manufactured 
state — or to use the trade term, in the “grey'’ — and the time at 
which — duly bleached, printed, dyed or otherwise finished — ^it is 
ready to be placed before the ultimate consumer, a considerable 
period must elapse, particularly if the market of destination 
involves a lengthy journey by sea. Throughout this period the 
cloth must be financed, and many manufacturers do not possess 
sufficiently large resources to do this in addition to covering the 
period between their purchase of yarn and the sale of the cloth. 

It is unusual for the British cotton manufacturer to possess the 
necessary plant to print, bleach or dye the cloth. The general cus- 
tom is for a merchant to buy cloth from a manufacturer, and 
then send it to a printer, dyer or bleacher for a finishing process 
to be performed on it. This is the explanation of the lengthy 
period during which a merchant has to finance the operations. 

If goods sold direct are printed, bleached or dyed it implies 
that the producers in question also possess finishing plant. Manu- 
facturers able to turn out fully finished goods are few and far 
between, although they are known to exist and prosper, notably 
in Italy. The range of variety which they can achieve is neces- 
sarily limited, but they secure the advantage of standardization 
and simplification in producing and distributive processes. Their 
disadvantage lies in their inability to meet a mixed and general 
demand. In almost all markets of importation a further merchant- 
ing operation takes place before the cloth reaches the retailer. 
The importer or dealer purchases large quantities of goods and 
distributes them to the retailers. 

Internal Trade in Cotton Goods. — ^The feature of commerce 
in mill-made cotton goods is that it is predominantly an e.xport 
trade. This does not apply to the products of the hand looms of 
India and China, of which more will be said later. Great Britain 
and the United States largely monopolize their own home markets, 
although each imports a limited quantity of specialty productions 
which their own mills do not or cannot supply in sufficient quan- 
tities, or in the distinctive qualities demanded. Thus Great Brit- 
ain imports certain fancy printed cloths from France, largely on 
the grounds of fashionable demand, and certain embroidered cloths 
from Switzerland, whose pre-eminence in embroidery is a recog- 
nized feature of the trade. The United Stales imports consider- 
able quantities of the very finest shirting cloths (known in Eng- 
land as poplins and in America as broadcloths) which the British 
mills with the inherited skill of their operatives and their dis- 
tinctive machinery can produce. Japan is able to meet her own 
requirements and discourages imports by a very stiff tariff. Italy 
has been actively endeavouring to place herself in a similar 
position. 

The countries which export a greater quantity of cotton goods 
than they import, in the order of the importance of their export 
trade, are Great Britain, Japan, Italy, Czechoslovakia, France, the 
United States and Belgium (based on figures for 1925 published 
by the League of Nations). Other countries import a greater 
proportion of their total requirements than they themselves 
produce, with the possible exception of Switzerland, which con- 
ducts a special entrepot trade, of which more will be said later. 
These facts support the contention that internal trade in cotton 
goods is generally of less importance and interest than external 
trade. 

In most European countries the cloth passes into consumption 
mainly through two channels. It may be sold to the eventual con- 
sumer as cloth by a retailer, who will have purchased it cither 
from a merchant or wholesaler, or more infrequently direct from 
the manufacturer. Alternatively, the final consumer will buy it 
in the form of a garment ready for wear, in which case the cloth 
will have been purchased by a garment maker, either from a 
merchant or a manufacturer. In modern times, this second 
channel of distribution increasingly displaces the former. By far 
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the greater proportion of women’s clothing is now made in fac- 
tories and fashion shops. Dressmaking in the home has virtually 
disappeared partly on account of the cheapness and attractive- 
ness of the factory-made article. In Europe, very little cloth, 
relatively speaking, is sold under brand-names, or trade marks, 
belonging to the producer or supplier. One or two famous houses 
sell their products under advertised names or marks, but gener- 
ally speaking, the cotton industry has not exploited the modern 
tendency for consumer-advertising. The reasons, no doubt, are 
two in number: first, that the immense variety of cotton goods 
renders it impossible in practice to teach consumers to know them 
by name; and second, the fact that virtually all cotton cloth 
(except for handkerchiefs, towels and such articles) is destined 
to be cut up into garments, makes it next to impossible to identify 
a given brand-name on the final garment for which the cloth is 
used. There are noteworthy exceptions to this generalization, as, 
for example, men’s shirts which are quite frequently sold under 
a name or trade mark which belongs to the maker or supplier of 
the cloth. 

In the United States and Canada, however, there is a growing 
tendency to sell cloth and garments under brand-names, and to 
stimulate sales by advertising. There are obvious limits to the 
number of brand-names which any firm can afford to advertise 
separately, and the consequence is that in America there is a far 
greater concentration on a few well defined types. This factor 
in the sale of cotton goods fits in well with the prevailing belief 
amongst producers in zAmerica in the virtues of standardization 
and simplification of production, and it may confidently be 
anticipated that the cotton trade in America will develop further 
and further along these lines. 

Internal trade in the Eastern countries such as India and China 
and amongst the negro population of Africa is conducted on lines 
entirely different from those obtaining elsewhere. In each case 
the native dealers selling to the final consumer follow the customs 
of trade peculiar to their country. Space is lacking to follow out 
in detail the ramifications of bazaar trade and even barter into 
which this aspect of our subject would lead us. Some of the 
general features wdll be gathered from later paragraphs, and here 
it must suffice to point out that in such markets it is cloth which 
is sold rather than made-up garments. 

External Trade in Cotton Goods. — Export trade in cotton 
goods is of immense importance to every centre of the industry. 
Great Britain is the largest exporter to the rest of the world, 
although her percentage share of world trade is very much less 
than it was at the beginning of the 20th century. Japan, Italy 
and the United States had not then achieved very much in the way 
of an exportable surplus, but now they and other countries present 
a strong challenge to Great Britain’s former supremacy. 

Every market requires different classes of goods; the trade 
with each is conducted upon distinctive lines. Each market buys 
in a different way. In India, for example, in the chief ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras are dealers who buy from 
Manchester, Japan, Italy and other sources of supply. They cable 
offers for goods and their suppliers cable counter-suggestions as 
to price: the contract is fixed for delivery at some time or times 
in the future, which is normally two or three months ahead, but 
quite often may be four, five or even six. This is necessary to 
allow time for the goods to be manufactured. It is not the general 
thing to sell from stock except in the case of standard lines. The 
transaction is usually on terms known as ‘^documents against 
payment’’ with the option to take up the goods within 60 or 90 
days of presentation. Several famous Eastern banks with strong 
positions in the market take part in the business in the way of 
financing a good deal of the trade. 

The trade with India is noteworthy also for the existence of a 
few very large merchant houses with their own establishments in 
India. They have their headquarters for the most part in Great 
Britain — ^in London, Manchester or Glasgow. The Indian branches 
call for shipments from Great Britain, or buy in the other markets 
either against definite orders from dealers or as they think the 
goods will be required. These firms will normally keep a limited 
amount of goods in stock. Many of them export Indian produce 
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and the balancing of import accounts with the credits created by 
their exports often secures for them an exceptionally strong and 
flexible financial position. The dealers dispose of the goods in the 
bazaars of the port or to up-country dealers, who in their turn 
dispose of them in their own bazaars. The finer goods are mostly 
imported from Great Britain: the coarser are made partly by 
the Indian mills and partly by Japan. In addition a large volume 
of cotton goods, amounting to nearly one-third of the total con- 
sumption, is produced by home-workers up and down India on 
hand looms. The distribution of these goods needs a distinct 
train of mercantile activities. 

Trade marks consisting of tickets or stampings are a feature 
of Indian trade in mill-made cotton goods. Tickets arc coloured 
prints representing animals, inanimate objects of everyday use, 
familiar scenes and so forth. They are gummed to the paper in 
which the goods are packed and to the outermost fold of the 
piece of cloth. Their main purpose is to give the purchaser 
something by which he may recognize and describe a cloth which, 
being illiterate, he could scarcely otherwise differentiate from 
thousands of other competing articles. Stampings or face-plates, 
as they are called in the trade, are ink impressions made on the 
top fold of a piece of cloth by means of a carved metal or 
wooden stamp. They also consist of representations of familiar 
objects or of some recognizable design and name. Some of these 
tickets and stampings are legally registered as trade marks: others 
are used by those concerned without such legal protection. 

In China 75% of the total consumption of cotton cloth is 
satisfied by hand-loom production. In the present article, however, 
we are more concerned with commerce in manufactured goods 
in which the China market largely follows the methods in force 
in India, with certain more or less important differences. There 
is, however, one other great channel of distribution known as the 
auction system. Here the large firms in Shanghai buy freely from 
their own Manchester houses or from competitive sources of 
; supply. When the goods arrive they are sold at regular auction to 
I the highest bidder amongst the Chinese merchants who attend. In 
China, what are called “chops” constitute a feature of the trade. 
“Chop” is a trade term which means the trade mark, whether 
ticket or rubber stamp impression, which is used to identify goods. 
Some of these chops, of which several hundred are well known 
to those concerned in the China trade, are exceptionally famous 
and the goodwill they embody is a treasured possession of their 
proprietors. Japan has a large trade with China, and unlike Great 
Britain she conducts part at least of her trade from stock at 
prices published regularly in Osaka. 

The South American countries mostly still find in Great Brit- 
ain their chief source of supply, but the United States in some 
cases, and Italy in others, are strong competitors. The Americans 
sell standard lines very largely; they have a relatively small num- 
ber of different cloths. South American buyers frequently pur- 
chase through their own houses in Paris or through agencie.s there. 
This is probably explained by the instinct of all peoples of Latin 
origin to regard Paris as the chief world-centre. In such cases 
finance is often arranged through Paris also. Very long credits 
are more frequently given in South America than elsewhere. 
Before the World War a considerable volume of South American 
trade passed through the hands of German merchants with con- 
nections in Hamburg. Many families of German origin who were 
interested in this trade two or three generations ago sent sons 
and brothers over to Manchester, Switzerland and the South 
American ports. Sometimes these pioneers adopted the nationality 
of their country of residence and established independent houses. 
Hence the frequency of famous and respected German names in 
many centres of commerce in cotton goods. 

In the 19th century, Amsterdam obtained a hold on the trade 
with the Dutch East Indies, and unlike Hamburg, she suffered no 
interference by war. Even if cotton goods were shipped from 
another country direct to the Indies, it nevertheless was fre- 
quently the case that the actual order came through and was 
placed by a Dutch firm in Amsterdam. In this case, as in the 
earlier instance quoted regarding India, an equal interest in the 
export of the produce of the country strengthens the hold of the 
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WEAVING, WARPING AND DRAWING-IN OPERATIONS 

1. A weave room with looms and automatic magazine to replenish the 4. Warper preparing warp beam from tubes as shown on creel 

supply of filling yarn 5 , Automatic drawing-ln machines for drawing new warps through the 

2. General view of a large weave room showing looms where cloth is woven harnesses, preparatory to weaving 

3. Warper preparing warp beam from cones as shown on creel 6 * Ball warper where the yarns from creel are wound In the form of a ball 
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LATER PROCESSES IN COTTON MANUFACTURE 


1. The hand operation of drawing In ends through harnesses, preliminary 

to weaving the cloth 

2. General view of weave room showing looms which have dobby attach- 

ments, weaving wide cloth 

3. Showing a large weave room where 2,000 looms operate simultaneously 


4. New warp threads being twisted by hand on the old threads 

5. Jacquard loom weaving brocaded patterns, an operation in which the 

Individual warp threads are more controlled and more selective than 
In a plain loom 

6. Inspector table, showing bolts of goods being inspected and rewound 
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Dutch firm on the channels of trade. 

A similar circumstance obtains in West Afiica; the importation 
of cotton goods is very largely wrapped up with the sale of palm 
kernels, cocoa, etc. 

In Switzerland another distinctive channel for commerce in 
cotton goods may be found. Switzerland possesses certain finish- 
ing works which dye, print or bleach goods manufactured in 
Great Britain or elsewhere as well 
as Swiss goods. Her embroi- 
dery is added to cloth imported 
for the purpose. Merchants are 
required to finance these opera- 
tions, to buy the cloth in the grey 
state and to sell it when finished. 

Swiss merchants also have special 
familiarity with the markets of 
central Europe, and this enables 
them to sell where other mer- 
chants could not. Goods made in 
Lancashire often pass to Poland 
or Austria by the intermediary of 
a Swiss firm in Zurich or Basle. 

This vast and complicated 
trade with its world-wide ramifi- 
cations is of great importance to 
the shipping industry, because 
it supplies a type of cargo par- 
ticularly suitable to be carried 
on liners with regular sailings. Textiles and cotton goods in par- 
ticular are one of the most regular and important classes of mer- 
chandise carried by the shipping lines who conduct advertised 
transportation on specified routes. 

The packing of cotton goods for shipment constitutes an inter- 
esting branch of the commerce in cotton goods. Packing is a 
special art. Goods which will not suffer damage by the process 
are packed in bales. Hydraulic presses are used to compress large 
quantities into a surprisingly small compass. Pressure up to as 
much as two and a half tons per square inch is quite frequently 
employed. A covering of hessian, tarpaulin and paper surrounds 
the pieces of cloth and the bale is made secure by hoops of iron 
fitted -whilst the goods are under pressure. Other and finer goods 
are packed in wooden cases, often lined with tin as a protection 
against damage by water, damp or Tropical insects. 

Design plays an important part in the trade in cotton goods, and 
merchants all over the world wield considerable influence in the 
progress of design. As the agency for distribution, they have 
found it essential to co-operate with producers in the matter of 
designs. Many woven or printed designs are originated and 
owned by merchant firms. Paris is a great centre of designing 
for cotton goods, particularly those which are printed. 

Added to the problems arising from the variety of the goods in 
which they deal, cotton goods merchants have the problem of 
the course of prices in raw cotton to overcome, and they must 
be masters of the languages of the countries to which they export, 
the tastes of their customers, the intricacies of credit and finance, 
and the vagaries of hundreds of differing codes of law and com- 
mercial usages. No wonder therefore that commerce in cotton 
goods has become one of the most specialized forms of modern 
commercial activity, in which the rewards of skill have been 


Great Britain: Commerce in Cotton Manufactures 
(In millions of £.) 


Average of 

Imports 

Exports 

i8i6*-2o 


13-8 

1831-35 


14*2 

• 1851-SS 


24-9 

1876-80 

2*3 

56-1 

1891-95 

2*8 

S6-6 

1896-1900 

4-3 

58-2 

1901-05 

5*1 

70*7 

1913 

12*2 

127*2 

1927 

9*0 

125*2 
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considerable and the penalties of inefficiency frequently disastrous. 
No wonder either that producers with worries of their own have 
largely left the task of distribution to those who have painfully 
and laboriously equipped themselves to fulfil it. 

The figures in the table in opposite column show the value of 
the British commerce in cotton manufactures for iS 16-1927. 

It will be seen that despite the rise in prices since I9i3> the 
value of the exports in 1927 -was rather less than in 1915. 

(E. R. S.) 

E. ORGANIZATION OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

The broad plan of this article is to study in detail the organiza- 
tion of the cotton industry in Great Britain, since that is the most 
highly devxioped in the world, and then to pass on to consider 
how far the organization of industries in other countries shows 
variations from this. 

The British Cotton Industry. — ^The cotton industry is con- 
centrated almost wholly in Lancashire and the adjoining fringes 
of Cheshire and Derbyshire. But within the county itself there 
is further subdivision and specialization, since the processes of 
spinning and weaving are carried out in different areas and, within 
each area one finds the production of coarse goods and fine goods, 
each localized in its own special district. The spinning area is con- 
centrated in the south-eastern part of the county, consisting of 
two contiguous areas, the smaller round Bolton and the larger 
round Oldham, connected by a number of small spinning towns. 
The weaving area lies immediately to the north of the spinning 
area, separated from it, but linked to it, by a number of towns 
doing both spinning and weaving. The weaving area also is sub- 
divided into two groups of towns, one round Burnley and the 
other round Blackburn. Thus, the cotton industry is centred in 
the south-eastern quadrant of Lancashire, the main town lying 
on the fringe of the highland formed by a spur of the Pennines. 
The spinning towns lie on the southern and the weaving towns 
on the northern slopes of the moorland. The sharp distinction 
between spinning and weaving areas is disclosed by a table show- 
ing the chief spinning and weaving towns. 

It will be seen that both Manchester and Liverpool are rela- 
tively unimportant centres of production. They are the commer- 


Chief Spinning Areas 

(Towns with outlying districts possessing more than a million spindles.) 


Name of town 

Number of 
spindles 
(ooo’s) 

Oldham .... 

17,826 

Bolton 

7.854 

Manchester 


Rochdale 

3 » 92 i 

Leigh 

2,969 

Stockport 

2,742 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

2,047 

Preston . 

1,965 

Farnwortli 

3^7525 

Mosslcy 

1,422 

Middleton 

i, 2 S 5 

Wigan 

1,167 

Blackburn 

■[,136 

Stalybridge 

1,129 

Haywood 

1,122 

Bury 

1,002 


Chief Weavmg Areas 

(Towns with outlying districts possessing more than 20,000 looms.) 


Name of town 

Number of 
looms 

Burnley 

108,615 

Blackburn 

957910 

Preston 

71,518 

Nelson 

60,869 

Accrington 

40,376 

Darwen 

38,660 

Chorley 

27,906 

Colne 

25,981 

Bolton 

25,617 

Manchester 

23,008 
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Fig. 19. — COLOURED TICKET FOR 
COTTON GOODS SENT TO INDIA, 
USUALLY .GUMMED ON TO THE TOP 
FOLD ON THE ROLL OF CLOTH 
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cial centres of the industry, whilst the spinning mills and weaving 
sheds are found in the smaller towns within the cotton area. 
Both the spinning and weaving areas are further divided rather 
sharply between the towns which produce coarse products and 
those engaged in the output of finer quality goods. Thus, on the 
spinning side, the Bolton district produces nearly the whole of the 
fine yarn made from Egyptian cotton, whilst the Oldham district 
confines itself largely to spinning coarser counts of yarn from 
American cotton. It is also possible to assign different parts of the 
iveaving area to the production of different types of cloth. Nelson 
and Collie specialize in the weaving of fine cloth, particularly 
from dyed yarn. Burnley and Blackburn are interested in the 
weaving of coarse goods such as dhootics and sheetings for the 
Indian market. These distinctions must not be stressed too 
sharply, but they are sufficient to give to each town a special 
type of product and a peculiar dependence upon conditions in the 
market which takes these goods. It must not be supposed that 
this localized distribution of spinning and weaving is a fixed ar- 
rangement. There has been some change within the last 50 years. 
There seems to have been a tendency for the proportion of spin- 
dles and looms concentrated in the larger centres to decrease 
with proportionate advantage to the smaller centres. Moreover, 
the effect of the depression after the World War falling, as it did, 
unequally on different sections of the industry, may ultimately 
produce some redistribution. 

Another aspect of the specialization which must be regarded as 
characteristic of the industry is seen in the sharp distinction be- 
tween spinning and weaving firms. As a general rule a firm con- 
fines itself to spinning or to weaving, whilst the number of “com- 
bined" firms, both spinning and weaving, is small. The following 
table, based upon the evidence given by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce before the Company Law Reform Committee, 1925, 
brings out this point clearly. 


Percentage Distribution oj Finns in Cotton Industry 


Firms 

Percentage 
of total 

Spinning only 

37 

Weaving only 

50 

Spinning and weaving 



100 


This natural stratification of the industry has had an important 
influence upon its histoiy since the World War. The sharp cleav- 
age between firms engaged in different processes has produced 
associations covering the different sections, but no association 
which would consider the interests of the industry as a whole. 
The result has been a lack of co-ordination, with each section con- 
sidering the others guilty of unfair practice, and each anxious to 
exact the maximum return for its services without regard for the 
possible consequences to general interests. 

The Size of the Business Unit. — Both in the spinning and the 
weaving industry the average size of business is becoming larger. 
It is an almost universal tendency for the output of an industry 
to be concentrated within a diminishing number of firms increas- 
ing in size, and the cotton industry in Lancashire provides a cleat 
example of the movements which exist everywhere for the busi- 
ness to expand to grasp the full advantage of large scale produc- 
tion. These advantages are now clearly recognized. Large firms 
can buy cheaper and sell on a less margin than small; they can 
meet large initial capital expenditure which will justify itself in 
the long run, but which cannot be faced without large reserves; 
they gain a prestige and reputation in the market from mere size; 
they can adopt the specialization of men and machines up to that 
point which produces the economy of mass production. The 
growth of the large firm is limited by conditions which may either 
be internal or external to the industry. Ultimately the size of a 
business will be limited by the degree to which the growing com- 
plexity which size brings can be met efficiently by the skill of the 
management in so delegating authority and establishing routine 
administration that a sense of responsibility is maintained among 
employees as the control of the manager becomes less direct. 
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The purely productive concerns in the cotton industry shelve 
much of their commercial risk and thus facilitate the growth of 
large scale businesses. A spinner, through the use of the “futures’’ 
market and the purchase of cotton “on call,” can move on to 
other shoulders the risks of price fluctuations in his raw material. 

I He is not called upon to grant long credits on the yarn he has 
sold. The weaver also docs not work to stock to any great extent; 
his commercial risks are taken by the shipping merchant, who 
gives a contract for the cloth to be woven and finances it during 
the finishing stages, giving the weaver prompt pa}anent. The 
increase in size of the business unit is shown clearly in the results 
of an investigation made among the Oldham spinning firms by Mr. 
T. S. Ashton, of Manchester university. 


Number of Spinning Firms in Oldham and District Distinguished by Size 
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In the table above, by the term “firm” is meant a business hav- 
ing one or more mills in the same district. But it is obvious that, 
with the growth of large joint-stock companies, mills within the 
same business may be found in many j)arls of Lancashire. I’hc 
extreme development of this widespread financial control is found 
in the appearance of combines among spinners. 

No comparable figures classifying weaving establishments ac- 
cording to size are available, })ut it can safely be generalized 'that 
the average weaving firm is smaller, measured by capital and la- 
bour employed, than the average spinning firm, and that weaving 
firms have shown less tendency to concentration. The variety in 
the demand for cloth is greater than that for yarn, so that the 
weaving business must constantly face a market fluctuating as the 
tastes of consumers vary, whilst the spinner is less subject to this 
difficulty since the change of demand from one type of woven 
goods to another may leave the yam required for the cloth exactly 
the same. Beyond this, however, the weaving firm, in its growth, 
attains the position of maximum technical efficiency much earlier 
than the spinning firm. The very large spinning firm has an appre- 
ciable advantage over the small firm, but the large weaving 
firm has no such marked technical superiority over its smaller fel- 
low. The difference between the size of spinning and weaving firms 
is due both to differing market conditions and varying factors of 
industrial technique. 

Methods of Capital Accumtilatioji. — ^The spinning and 
weaving firms have always been financed locally to a large degree. 
The fact that there is no large issuing house in Manchester and 
that strong opposition always existed to the fusion of London and 
Manchester banks is proof of the financial isolation which has 
accompanied the geographical concentration of the industry. It 
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is important here to distinguish between spinning and weaving 
firms. Most of the weaving firms are either private firms or pri- 
vate companies; they can therefore make no public appeal for 
capital and they must find new capital through the personal sav- 
ings of the owners or the investments of those who live in the dis- 
trict and have a detailed knowledge of the prospects of each of 
such firms. The spinning firms, on the other hand, are, for the 
greater part, public joint-stock companies. This is brought out 
clearly by a, table presented by the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Company Law Amendment Committee of 1925. 


CldssifiralioH of Companies in the British Cotton Industry 



Public 

companies 

Prh’ate 

Companies 

Private 

Firms 

Total 


No. 

% 


n[ 

No. 

% 

No. 

cr 

/o 

Spinning 

firms 

367 

60 



61 

10 

612 

100 

Weaving 

firms 

65 

S 

550 

67 

211 

25 

S26 

100 

Firms both 
spinning 
and weav- 
ing . 

76 

35 

117 

54 

23 

II 

216 

100 

Totals 

508 

31 

851 

51 

295 

18 

1654 

100 


The normal pre-war method of financing a spinning mill was to 
combine small calls on share capital with loan money, a method 
of borrowing unique in British industry. Thus, before the World 
War, when a company was formed to erect or acquire a mill, a 
large amount of share capital was issued, but only a small propor- 
tion — ^perhaps 5s. per £i share — ^would be called up. The remain- 
ing capital would be found through individuals depositing loans 
with the firm. Such loan money would bear interest at anything 
from 3-5% ; the lenders would have no security beyond that of 
ordinary creditors, so that the loans were not debentures; but 
withdrawal of loans could be made at short notice. It was nor- 
mally the custom of the spinning firms to take loans up to the 
capital remaining unpaid on the shares so that unpaid share capi- 
tal provided security to some degree for loans otherwise unse- 
cured. The banks provided little accommodation, since the spin- 
ner and weaver reduced their commercial commitments to a mini- 
mum, rarely worked to stock save during depression and had 
small need of financial aid from outside bodies. This use of loan 
money is probably adopted from the early cotton factories, a num- 
ber of which were co-operative undertakings but which changed 
into joint-stock companies. The early co-operators were not rich 
men and could only subscribe money in small amounts. To over- 
come the difficulty of lack of capital it was necessary to borrow 
money on loan. These loans were often in large amounts, but the 
firms were willing also to accept smaller amounts. The success 
of this method of capitalization and the ease of borrowing in pros- 
perous times appealed to other mills and especially to the new 
mills started in the booms of 1S90, 1900, 1907 and 1920. 

This method of raising capital has but few points in its favour 
and many against it. It may be argued that to grant facilities to 
the workers to use the firms in which they are engaged as sav- 
ings banks with the same ease of investment and withdrawal will, 
to some extent, identify their point of view with that of the em- 
ployers and tone down the naturally sharp cleavage of interest 
between the two groups. And in the past, it has been refreshing 
to find that confidence between masters and men which the small 
size of business in the Lancashire cotton industry long retained 
and which necessarily preceded the widespread growth of loans. 
But the loan system finds few supporters, since the post-war de- 
pression clearly revealed its limitations. It is undesirable for the 
worker to find emplo3mient and invest his slight capital in the 
same business or industry, and the cotton operative after 1921 
often found his savings and his employment disappearing together. 

Businesses which have a large proportion of capital in forms 
upon which fixed interest must be paid are peculiarly susceptible 
to movements in general price levels. A fall in price increases the 
real burden of the fixed money sums which are to be paid in inter- 
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est; a rise in price creates a corresponding advantage, but it also 
encourages the business reaping the advantage to capitalize and 
often over-capitalize this gain. Thus although, taking Jan. 1921 as 
a base (=100), the total fixed interest capital of 171 spinning 
companies had fallen to 90 in Jan. 1927, yet, by making allowance 
for price changes in the interim the real burden of the interest 
charges had risen from 100 to 143. The following table shows 
this. 


Fixed Interest Capital Carried by lyi Spinning Companies j iQ2£-2y 
(1921 ==100.) 


Approximate date 

Index 
number of 
fixed 
interest 
capital 

Index 

number 

general 

prices 

Index 
number of 
real burden 
of fixed 
interest 
capital 

Jan. 1921 .... 

100 

100 

100 

„ 1922 .... 

103 

68 

■C 53 

„ 1923 .... 

104 

67 

155 

„ 1924 .... 

102 

70 

146 

„ 1925 .... 

94 

74 

127 

„ 1926 .... 

93 

66 

141 

„ 1927 .... 

90 

63 

143 


The existence of large sums of loan money robs a business of 
the powder to meet depression by a cutting of costs until the con- 
sequent fall in prices re-establishes the volume of demand. People 
will lend freely when trade is good. When trade is bad the loan- 
holders ma3" either leave their capital with the company, in which 
case interest has to be paid upon it whether profits are being made 
or not; or they may withdraw their loans, in which case the com- 
pany is still more embarrassed by having to find ready funds to 
repay the loans. So long, however, as immediate resources for this 
repayment could be found by calls upon shareholders, the com- 
pany would still remain solvent. But even this safeguard was ig- 
nored during the post-war boom when debentures and other mort- 
gages more than covered the uncalled capital and the loanholders 
were left quite defenceless. 

Labottr. — ^In 1921 there were 596,000 men and women in the 
cotton industry of Great Britain. Thus, in numbers employed, 
the cotton industry is only half the size of the coal industry, 
but more than twice the size of the woollen industry. By com- 
parison of the census figures of 191X and 1921 a decrease of 
32,000 workers, mostly men, is shown in the industry. This de- 
cline is partly due to the loss of male labour and the decrease in 
the number of new entrants during the war, and the increased use 
of female labour, either to replace absent men or to meet the con- 
ditions following the increased use of the ring spindle. The depres- 
sion after 1921 probably caused some reduction in the total num- 
bers engaged in the industry. Although no figures are obtainable 
which are directly comparable with the census figures, the tend- 
ency is revealed in the annual statements of the Ministry of La- 
bour as to the total number of insured persons in the industry. 
Actually there has been little change since 1923. 

I Total Numbers Insured in the British Cotton Indmtry 

(In thousands.) 


July, 1923 567, <550 

« 1924 572,420 

« 1925 573.330 

« 1926 575.100 

7, 1927 570,110 


Nevertheless, the decline in numbers employed since 1911 has 
resulted in a changed age distribution of workers, especially in the 
case of male workers where there has been the greatest decrease. 
The age distribution of male and female workers as shown by the 
census figures of 1921 are set forth in the tables herewith. 

I Age Distribution of Male Cotton Operatives 

I (Thousands and decimals of thousands.) 


Age 

14 

16 

18 

20 

25 

35 

45 

S 5 

Total 

j 1911 . 

1921 , 

20*9 

17*3 

19-9 

15*4 

17-9 

p3-7 

34*9 

25*5 

52*6 

43*4 

43-2 

39‘i 

29*8 

3 S ‘0 

i8‘6 

28*0 

237' 6 

217*5 
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Age Dislrihifion of Fmwlc Cotton Operuthc^ 
(Thousands and dtcimals of thousands.) 


Age 

14 

16 

iS 

20 

-’5 

33 

45 

55 

Total 

1911 . 

36-4 

39*^ 

38*1 

77*5 

00 A 

45-9 

21-6 

7*9 

357-0 

1921 . 

31-4 

34-3 

35-7 

72-4 

88*0 

52-0 

^7*3 

13*6 

355*6 


The effect of the general decline in numbers is e\ddenccd by the 
decrease in the age groups below 25, but there has been a rather 
surprising increase in the number in the higher ages. One striking 
feature is the diminution in the age groups 25 to 45, since the 
workers in these groups were, in 1914, between 13-33 years of age. 
Part of the loss here may be due to loss of life in the war, but it 
is quite possible there has been an efSux to other industries. 

One outstanding characteristic of the cotton industry is the high 
proportion of female labour. Even in carding and spinning more 
men than women are employed, whilst in weaving the women out- 
number men by nearly two to one. Further, the proportion of 
women is on the increase — a fact which points to changes within 
the technique of industry of some importance. 


Numbers Employed in the Cotton Industry 
(In thousands.) 



1911 

1921 


Total 

Total 

Carding, spinning, 
doubling and. thread 

Weaving 

Males , 

252 

228 

93 

133 

Females 

376 

36S 

117 

245 

Totals 

62S 

596 

210 

378 


Although the county of Lancashire has within its borders prac- 
tically the whole of the British cotton industry, it must not be 
presumed that Lancashire is entirely dependent on the cotton in- 
dustry. In point of fact, less than 10% of the male workers in the 
county are engaged in the industry, while the metal industry, on 
the other hand, has 1 2 % of the male workers. For females, how- 
ever, the importance of textile occupation is predominating, one- 
third of the occupied females being thus engaged. 

A glance, however, at the distribution of the operatives over the 
county shows that the majority of the spinners live in the towns 
in the south-east corner of the county round Bolton and Oldham. 
The majority of the weavers are grouped round Burnley and 
Blackburn. The textile occupations are, however, particularly 
associated with the smaller towns. The proportion of textile 
workers in certain areas is shown in the table below. Textile 
workers may include some wool operatives, but, broadly, textile 
workers here may be taken as cotton workers. It should be noted 
that the table below gives the predominant class of occupation 
in each case, not the absolute importance, since 20% of the work- 
ers in one area may mean a greater actual number than 30% in 
another. 


Textile Workers, Lancashire 
(Census 1021.) 


Towns 

Male workers per 1,000 

Males aged 1 2 and over 

Female workers 
per 1,000 
occupied females 


Textile 

workers 

Spinners and 
piecers 

Weavers 

Textile 

workers 

Weavers 

Accrington . 
Ashton-under- 

130 

13 

22 

707 

565 

Lyne 

176 

8r 


582 

157 

Blackburn . 

253 

18 

120 

748 

532 

Bolton . 

20S 

94 


590 

ISO 

Burnley 

30s 


194 

776 

627 

Bury . 

174 

29 

ri 

592 

328 

Chorley 

204 

40 

24 

718 

S05 

Colne . 

425 


202 

793 

692 

Darwen 

299 

15 

173 

821 

624 

Farnworth . 

192 

60 

726 

273 

Leigh . 

106 

53 

. . 

648 

272 

Nelson 

553 


351 

816 

736 

Oldham 

250 

141 

701 

98 

Preston 

156 

31 

39 

641 

452 

Rochdale . 

255 

60 

20 

667 

148 

1 Royton 

472 

287 


798 

44 


Weaving is so largely a woman s occupation that even in such 
distinctive spinning towns as Oldham and Bolton, female weavers 
outnumber female spinners and piecers; in Bolton by almost four 
to one. It is natural, therefore, that it should be in the weaving 
areas that the largest proportion of occupied females are em- 
ployed as textile workers. One further fact should be noticed. 
Female textile workers are not so much concentrated in the 
smaller towns as in the case of male, while, in certain areas, es- 
pecially in the coalhelds, they are found in large numbers. There 
is a special association between mining and textile manufacture. 
Many of the towns .showing the highest proportion of occupied 
females as textile workers adjoin mining areas, so that in these 
areas it is possible for the males to work in the coal mines and 
the females in the mills. 

A further peculiarity of the internal organization of the cotton 
industry is the systematic use of short time for labour during 
periods of slack trade. The employer rarely meets a decline in 
business by dismissing permanently a part of hi.s labour. He pre- 
fers to distribute the available work among the body of wage 
earners which, at least for the time being, is too large to be 
fully employed. In the spinning section, e.spccially in the Ameri- 
can section since 1921, the workers are put on organized short 
lime. In w'caving, however, there has been no organized method. 
Some sheds have been closed altogether, other sheds have been 
“playing” their workers in rotation, that is, of r2 men working in 
a weaving shed, each man is unemployed for one week every 12 
w^eeks. In other mills, workers have been only working three in- 
stead of the usual four looms. 

Such a method i.s probably justifiable where the depression is 
temporary, but it becomes dangerous when trade permanently 
declines, since it impedes that How of labour from the industry 
necessary to re-establish a normal level between the supply and 
demand for employees. Labour in the cotton industry is naturally 
immobile. That is due, among other factors, to the high pro- 
portion of women workers; to the long association of special 
workers to special firms and to the long experience which an op- 
erative must have before he will be put in charge of a set of 
mule spindles. The system of short time working, therefore, in- 
tensifies the difficulty which the indu.stry has in ridding itself of 
surplus labour. 

Wages and Trade Unions. — ^Trade unionism is strong among 
the workers in the cotton industry. No accurate figure can be 
given of the total number of members of trade union.s, but the 
Ministry of Labour statistics show that at least 659^? of the 
workers are in unions. Almost all the spinners arc members of 
either the Amalgamated Society of Operative Cotton Spinners 
and Twiners, created in 3853, or the Amalgamated Association 
of Card Blowing and Ring Room Operatives which was founded 
in 1S86. The former body is divided up into 18 districts and five 
provinces of which the Oldham province is probalily the most 
important, controlling 8,000 spinners and 6,750 piccers. Piecers 
are not organized into separate unions, but arc admitted as mem- 
bers of piecers’ associations controlled by the spinners’ unions. 

Trade unionism is not so strong or so centralized in weaving, 
principally because the majority of weavers are women. The 
overlookers are joined together in the General Union of Asso- 
ciations of Loom Overlookers, founded in 1884, whilst the general 
body of weavers are organized into the Northern Counties Amal- 
gamated Association of Weavers, into which weavers’ assistants 
are admitted as members. Besides lhc.se big unions there is a 
number of smaller craft unions. 

No attempt is made to bind all the cotton operatives into one 
close union. The United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, 
which comprises nine amalgamations of cotton trade unions and 
represents 300,000 members, is only periodically called to con- 
sider such questions as factory legislation. 

Wages paid for spinning yarn or weaving cloth are, in most 
cases, paid according to the piece price lists. These lists are tabu- 
lated statements giving the details of payment to the operative 
for each class of work done according to output. They date from 
the beginning of the 19th century and have been revised from 
time to time, but they retain in principle their original form. 
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They are statements of the method of payment to the worker 
according to the amount of his production. 

In the spinning section, wages are governed by various lists, 
the chief of which are the Oldham and Bolton lists. There are 
other lists in use in Ashton-under-Lyne, Preston, Burnley and 
Blackburn. The Bolton list was first prepared in 1858 and the 
Oldham list in 1S76. The difference between the two is that while, 
under the Oldham list, payment is made on the number of hanks 
on the length of yarn spun, under the Bolton list payment is 
made on the weight of yarn spun. Actually there is little differ- 
ence between the two, since the given weight of yarn should be a 
certain length according to the counts of yarn spun. From the 
price the spinner receives as determined by the list, he has to 
pay his piecers. This is done by a list of percentages. For exam- 
ple, under the Oldham list, if for a certain amount of work the 
spinner receives £2, reference to the list will show that, for that 
class and amount of work, the spinner should receive 60% and 
the piecer 40%. Thus the spinner would get 24s. and the piecer 
1 6s. Besides these lists for spinning there are also lists for card- 
ing, ring spinning and cop packing. All changes in wage rates are 
reckoned as a certain percentage increase or decrease on the list 
price. In general, all the various spinning lists move together. 


Level of Rates of Wages 
(Percentages added to lists.) 



July 

1914 

Dec. 

1918 

Dec. 

1919 

Dec. 

1920 

Dec. 

1921^ 

Dec. 

1922 

Dec, 

1923 

Dec. 

1924 

Spmncrs 

(Oldham 

and 

Bolton 

lists) 

% 

% 

/O 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

+5 

•1^5 

145’ 

215** 

145* 

95* 

95* 

95 * 

Weavers 

(uni- 

form 

list) 

5 

1^5 

143* 

215* 

I4S* 

95* 

95* 

95* 


*Hours reduced from 55 2 to 48 per week. 


In weaving, although there are many lists governing the vari- 
ous classes of work, there is one general list known as the uniform 
list for plain goods which was adopted in 1892 and now serves 
as a standard for the building up of smaller lists for fancy and 
coloured goods. The introduction of the use of artificial silk, 
while it did not affect spinning, caused trouble in weaving. A tem- 
porary arrangement was made at first granting extra payment to 
operatives weaving artificial silk, but later a separate list was 
made. After 18 months’ negotiation the list was finally adopted 
in Oct. 1925. These lists do not give a clear idea of the actual 
earnings of cotton operatives at any particular time. The only 
information as to variation in actual earnings is that collected by 
the Ministry of Labour. Each month they obtain from employers 
particulars of the total number of wage earners and total wages 
paid to those workers. The number of returns, however, are 
perhaps too small to be very accurate, but they give an index 
of actual earnings. 


Average Weekly Earnings in the British Cotton Trade 


Occupation 

1914 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Weaving 

s. d. 

18 6 
20 I 

19 7 

s. d. 
37 8 
37 9 
35 9 

s. d. 

29 5 

31 2 

32 10 

s. d. 

31 5 
33 9 
33 10 

s. d. 

34 5 

35 2 
35 10 

s. d. 
32 II 

34 2 

35 2 


The figures include the effect of short time, overtime and piece- 
work and are for the month of June each year except for 1926, 
where, to avoid the effect of the general strike, the figure for the 
month of April is used. The special enquiry of the Ministry of 
Labour in 1924, which covered 75% of the workers, showed that 
average weekly earnings for all workpeople was 36s. lod., for 
men 47s. and for women 28s. 3d. 

Internal Organization in Other Countries. — ^There is a 
striking difference between the internal structure of the Lanca- 
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shire cotton industry as it has already been outlined and that of 
many of the other important cotton industries in the world. The 
first and most noticeable dissimilarity is that whereas the bulk of 
the spindles and looms in Great Britain are concentrated within 
a short radius of Manchester, in other countries no such localiza- 
tion exists, and the industry is either scattered thinly over large 
areas or concentrated at several points geographically remote. 

India. — ^Thus in India nearly half the industry is found in 
Bombay and the remainder either in Ahmedabad or other up- 
country areas. 


Indian Cotton Industry y iij2y-26 



Bombay 

Rest of 
India 

Total 

Spindles (000s) 

3>378 

4,715 

8,094 

Looms .... 

Yarn production 

70,753 

77,SS9 

148,612 

(millions of lb.) . 

Cloth production 

262 

424 

686 

(millions of lb.) . 

200 

265 

46s 


Japan. — ^In Japan the chief centre is Osaka, but the spindles 
and looms in other prefectures far outnumber those in this dis- 
trict. The distribution of spindles and looms in Japan is changing 
rapidly. 

United States. — ^In the United States the industry is found 
almost equally divided between the New England and the cotton- 
growing kates of the South (April, 1928, New England 44%; 
cotton-growing States, 51%; others 5%), though the tendency is 
for the development of the latter at the expense of the former. In 
the North, Massachusetts contains more than half the spindles, 
whilst in the South, North and South Carolina are the points of 
concentration. The numbers of spindles in the States possessing 
more than a million are shown below. 


Active Cotton Spindles y United States 
(In thousands.) 


Maine 


IQ28 

1,131 

1,246 

1,102 

New Hampshire 

1,413 

Massachusetts 

9,766 

9,696 

Rhode Island 

2,524 

2,344 

Connecticut 

1,163 

1,126 

North Carolina 

5,910 

6,204 

South Carolina 

5,295 

5^469 

Georgia 

2,807 

3.072 

Alabama 

1,421 

1.603 

Total (including others) .... 

35,032 

35,921 


An even more significant difference between Lancashire and 
most other countries is that the specialization of business upon 
single processes is almost peculiar to the former. In India, Japan, 
America, Germany and Italy spinning and weaving are largely 
carried on by one firm. The reasons why the newer industries 
should in this way have adopted a form of industrial organiza- 
tion quite distinct from that adopted in Great Britain are not 
apparent. It may be that the tremendous production in Lan- 
cashire and the partial monopoly which was thus created made 
possible a form of specialization which the smaller scale of pro- 
duction in other countries has not yet justified. Moreover, since 
ring spinning is the common method in countries other than 
Great Britain the combination of spinning and weaving saves 
heavy transport charges. On the ring-frame the yarn must be 
wound on wooden bobbins, whilst with the mule-frame it may be 
wound either on paper tubes or even on the bare spindle. The 
transport of ring-frame yarn would involve the payment of freight 
charges on these heavy wooden bobbins. Combined firms save 
this cost. Moreover, the advantages of specialization only be- 
come apparent when an industry is so highly localized that the 
transfer of semi-finished products from one firm to another can 
be easily and cheaply effected. Where the businesses in the indus- 
try are widespread then each business will be tempted to take up 
spinning and weaving, both to guarantee itself a supply of yarn 
for weaving or a market for its yarn, and to save transport costs 
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which would be incurred in buying yarn elsewhere. But the sys- 
tem in Lancashire has often been called into question, and the 
difference betw^een it and that of many other countries explained 
on the ground that new industries arc adopting methods of effi- 
ciency which Lancashire producers have been regrettably tardy 
in imitating. Certainly the system of extreme specialization has 
its draw'backs. It involves the constant movement of the product, 
in its progress towards the finished state, from one set of hands 
to another, thus making the period of production longer and 
swelling the cost of production by transport charges. It creates 
beyond this the need for a large group of middlemen between 
stages, whose commissions increase the linal cost. It has produced 
a horizontal organization of the industry with each section at- 
tempting to extract from the final price the highest possible figure 
for itself. 

The study of changes in the average size of the individual busi- 
ness discloses interesting international diversities. It has already 
been pointed out that in Lancashire the large business is absorb- 
ing an increasing proportion of the trade. This movement has its 
counterpart in Japan, where the numbers of spindles per estab- 
lishment has increased and the number of establishments con- 
trolled by each company risen. It is apparent, therefore, that 
technical development and financial concentration are going hand 
in hand. 


Japanese Cotton Industry 

(Based upon Returns of Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, Osaka.) 


Year 

Number 01 
companies 

Number of 
mills 

Number of 
mills per 
company 

Total num- 
ber of 
spindles 
(ooo’s) 

Number of 
spindles per 
mill (00’ s) 

1907 . 

42 

iiS 

2-8 

^;S40 

130 

1913 . 

44 

152 

3*5 

2,414. 

159 

1922 

64 

23s 

3*7 

4,517 

IQ 2 

1923 . 

60 

22S 

3*S 

4,198 

184 

iq24 . 

56 

232 

4-1 

4,870 

210 

1925 . 

54 

230 

4-3 

S,iS6 

224 


In India the movement is uncertain and fluctuating. The size 
of each mill, measured by spindles, increased between 1S84 and 
1904; then fell between 1904 and 1914, and appears to have fallen 
almost continuously since. On the other hand the number of looms 
in each mill increased between 18S4 and 1922, but since that 
date shows signs of decline. 


Colton Industry in I}2dia 


Year 

Total 
number of 
mills 

Total 
number of 
spindles 
(ooo’s) 

Number of 
spindles 
per mill 
(oo’s) 

Total num- 
ber of 
looms 

Number of 
looms per 
mill 

1 884 

82 

2,002 

244 

16,262 

199 

1894 

T42 

3.699 

260 

3i>i54 

220 

1904 

191 

5.136 

268 

45,337 

236 

1914 1 

271 

6,883 

254 

100,579 

394 

1922 

298 

7.576 

254 

137,420 

460 

1923 

333 

7.928 

238 

142,462 

4x7 

1924 

336 i 

8,313 

248 

151,485 

450 

1925 

337 

S.SII 

252 

154,020 

45 X 


In the United States the same tendency towards a decline in 
average size has existed since 1914, 


Size of Cotton Mam'ifaciurlng EstaUishmenis hi the TIniied States 
(Based on United States Bureau of the Census.) 


Year 

Active spindles per 
establishment 

Looms per 
establishment 

187?) 

14,091 

298 

1889 

15,677 

358 

1899 

18,058 

427 

1904 ... . • . 

20,X00 

468 

1909 , . . . . 

20,715 

477 

1914 

23,279 

506 

19x9 

22,591 

462 

1921 ..... 

21,658 

* 

Kim -• / ' • 

22,069 

* 


♦Kot available. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 

The cause of this setback in both India and the United States 
appears to be the same. In both countries the development of 
the industry is taking the form, not of growth around the old and 
well established centre, but of the appearnnee of mills in fresh 
areas. Naturally the new mills thus springing up are, on the 
whole, smaller than those which have had opportunity to grow to 
maturity elsewhere. Thus, in India, the mills of A.hmedahad are 
smaller than those in Bombay and the mills of the cotton-growing 
States of the United States smaller than those of the New Eng- 
land States. But this condition is probably temporary. With time, 
3’outhful firms attain the size of maturity and gradually we may 
expect the disappearance of the purely transient factors which 
have operated in these two countries and the re-cstahlishment of 
the inevitable movement towards large scale, both in spinning and 
weaving. 

Labour conditions also vary from country to country. The 
high proportion of women workers in Lancashire has already been 
pointed out. In Japan the importance of female labour is much 
greater still, since over the whole of the industry more than 
three women are employed to each man. 


Labour in tltc Japanese Cotton Indii-i^try, nysfi 



Alcn 

Women 

'I'otal 

Spinning .... 
Weaving .... 

40,037 

8,882 

47,f>X5 

176,270 

S<'>i407 


In the cotton industry of India the labour is largely male, 
whilst in the United States much of the labour is thjit of women. 

It is interesting to compare the number of spindles operated 
by each worker in different countries, since this throws some light 
both upon the technical efficiency of the operative and the char- 
acter of the machinery employed. 

Number of Spindles Operated by Each V/age Earjicr 
(Report of Indian Tariff Board, 1927.) 

Japan . . . 240 United Stales . . . i,t20 

England . . 540-600 India . . . .180 

The very high figure for the United States is explained by the 
widespread existence of ring spinning, which makes less demand 
upon the spinner than the mule spindle found largely in England. 
The high figure for Japan suggests that the labour in the former 
country is more competent industrially than in India and that 
Japan is steadily building up a permanent- and skilled population 
of textile workers. The disparity between the Western and the 
Eastern countries is very great and largely offsets the difference 
in wage levels to which reference is so often made. 

Bibliography. — Great Britain: Sir S. J. Chapman, The Lancashire 
Cotton Industry (Manchester, 1904) ; Final Report of the First Census 
of Production in the United Kingdom, iqo'/ (lyqO ; Sir S. J. Chapman 
and T. S. Ashton, ‘^Thc Sizes of Jiusinesscs mainly in the Textile 
Indust]^,” Journ. Royal Statis. Soc, (1914) ; Ccfisus of Population 
of United Kingdom, igzi (Lancs, vol, 1923) ; G. W. Daniels and 
J. Jewkes, “The Crisis in the Lancashire Cotton Industry,” Econ. 
Journ, (1927), and “The Comparative Position of the Lancashire 
Industry and Trade,” Manchester Staiis, Soc, (1027) ; Final Report 
of the Third Census of Production in the United Kingdom, X024 
(1927) ; Committee on Industry and Trade, Survey of Textile Indus- 
tries (1928). See also The Cotton Year Book and The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce Record, India: Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board, 1927.^^ Japan: ^ S. Uyehara, Industry and Trade of Japan 
(1926), ch. ii. of which contains a good summary of the cotton 
industry, past and present. The United States: H. Thompson, From 
the Cotton Fields to the Cotton Mill (1906) ; M. T. Copeland, The 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United States (H.arvard, 1912). 
See also Dockham’s Textile Directory, Year Books of Nat, Assocn. 
of Cotton Manufacturers and United States Statistical Abstracts. 

V, WORLD-WAR REACTIONS 

The outstanding result of the World War was to reduce the 
demand for the cotton goods of Lancashire and to apply a stim- 
ulus to the textile industries of the East and the United States 
of America in such a way that the centre of gravity in matters 
textile moved away from the United Kingdom. All war sets up 
stresses in the finely adjusted economic system built up slowly in 
times of peace. The World War was particularly destructive 
of the conations demanded for free and ample international trad* 
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ing. The cotton trade feels the worst effect of such dislocation 
since, for the most part, the raw material is grown in one group 
of countries and manufactured into fabric in another. The war 
produced the national antagonism of peoples previously engaged 
in lucrative commerce; it temporarily swept away the credit 
facilities; it weakened transport and communications for many 
years; it impoverished whole nations, bringing them to the state 
that, having nothing to sell, they could buy nothing; it produced 
a crop of small nations all anxious to encourage native industry 
and exhibit their new-found sovereignty by the erection of tariff 
barriers inimical to the highest general prosperity. 

The political results of the %var were not, however, so perma- 
nent nor so deep-rooted as certain economic consequences. After 
the war there was a very marked tendency for the price of manu- 
factured goods in the 'world to become dearer in relation to agri- 
cultural products. The result was that a given unit of manufac- 
tured goods commanded a larger unit of agricultural commodi- 
ties than it could have commanded in 1913. This produced in the 
Eastern races — largely engaged in agriculture and consuming vast 
quantities of machine-made cotton cloth — a considerable decline 
in purchasing power and a falling off in the quality of the cotton 
cloth bought. The divergence between world agricultural and 
industrial prices became less by 19a 8, but it remained, between 
1920 and 1925, a factor of universal application, redirecting world 
trade along channels foreign to those of 1913. This fact is clearly 
revealed by a study of the values of imports and exports of 
India, China and the Argentine between 19;: 3 and 1925. In the 
case of all three countries the imports are largely manufactured 
goods and the exports agricultural products, and in each case it 
will be seen that, since 1913, the rise in the value of imports has 
been much greater than that of exports. 


Price Indices of Imports and Exports 


India 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923, 

1924. 

1925. 

Imports 

Exports 

100 

100 

237 

140 

215 

127 

169 

140 

190 

14 s 

I So 
IS4 

15S 

152 

China 


1913. 

1910. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Imports 

Exports 

100 

100 

ISO 

IIS 

170 

118 

165 

126 

147 

134 

I 5 T 

140 

Argentine 


T913. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922, 

1923. 

1924. 

1925- 

Imports 

Exports 

JOO 

100 

263 

206 

227 

143 

189 

117 

193 

127 

i8s 

136 

175 


The post-war period had been one of sudden and abnormal 
fluctuations in prices. In 1920 there was an almost world-wide 
boom in textiles, a feverish and unhealthy prosperity of industries 
engaged in meeting wants which had remained unsatisfied during 
the war. The prices of cotton, yarn and cloth rose to amazing 
heights. The bubble soon burst. Prices fell rapidly. Dealers in 
India and elsewhere who had contracted to purchase cloth at 
high prices found it impossible to fulfil their contracts. Stocks 
rapidly accumulated. The cumulative effect was a violent sag of 
prices to the very minimum where liquidation slowly began and 
stocks were absorbed. Prices, however, were not stable for long. 
The short crops of American cotton 1922-24 produced a sharp 
rise in prices and resulted in the confusion and loss which this 
produces among the bulk of dealers and manufacturers. In 1925, 
when the cotton world had accustomed itself to the high plateau 
of prices of the three previous seasons, the American crop reached 
18,000,000 bales and prices again fell considerably to below is. 
per lb. and continued low in 1926 and 1927. The effect of these 
constant oscillations was to make all sections of the cotton indus- 
try chary of bolding large stocks. In Japan, where organized 
marketing and the use of ‘"hedges” are not yet highly developed, 
the spinner must hold large supplies of cotton to meet his require- 
ments for the following three to six months, and the fall in prices 


after 1925 shook many firms severely. Dealers, either wholesale 
or local, will always try to avoid the accumulation of large stocks 
when there is the possibility that prices may fall rapidly and leave 
them with a dead loss. The post-war textile market was one of 
hand-to-mouth buying and selling. The confidence of the markets 
was shaken by a series of unfortunate events ; there was a reluc- 
tance to engage in long term commitments. This development 
had both its advantageous and its undesirable side. Large stocks 
are apt, during a period of depression, to clog the market and 
delay recovery. But without substantial stocks a market can 
never have the stability and general confidence which these stocks 
engender. Whilst merchants and dealers prefer to give small 
orders at frequent intervals rather than large orders for bulk 
output, the spinner and weaver must also be engaged fitfully, 
spasmodically and, therefore, in a manner which prevents his 
gaining the economies which come from constant running of plant 
in a well established routine manner. Such were the conditions in 
1920-27. 

The World War does not appear, however, to have reduced the 
volume of the consumption of cotton cloth in the world. Habits 
of consumption change only slowly and continually tend to re- 
assert themselves. The decreased purchasing power of the Eastern 
nations has, apparently, reflected itself to a greater degree in the 
consumption of coarser goods than in the decline of the total 
amount of cloth used. Estimates on this point can only be rough, 
but the two investigations which have been made {Memorandum 
on Cotton — International Economic Conference, Geneva, 1927, 
and The Comparative Posiiion of Lancashire Industry and Trade, 
by G. W. Daniels and J. Jewkes) on this point reach the same 
general conclusion that the outstanding fact in the post-war textile 
world — the decline of the Lancashire cotton industry — cannot be 
explained by any shrinkage of the world consumption of cotton 
cloth. 

Having now dealt briefly with those factors %vhich are world- 
wide in their incidence, the important individual industries will 
be considered in turn to determine how each has reacted to the 
conditions during and following the war. 

The Post-war Depression in the Lancashire Cotton In- 
dustry. — ^Thc post-war history of the cotton industry in England 
was one of a sudden and transient boom in 1920 followed by a 
protracted state of depression. Exports fell far below the 1913 
level, production generally declined and unemployment was so 
general as to make short-time working a normal condition for the 
vast bulk of the labour employed. Broadly speaking, the output 
of the industry ranged in the years 1921-27 round about 70% of 
the standard pre-war output, and it was the results of this dwin- 
dling of trade and the attempts to adapt the industry to the 
reduced demand which constituted the significance of the period. 
The table below shows the decline in both exports of cotton piece 
goods and production of yarn within the industry. 


Estimated Production of Yarn and Volume of Exports of Cotton Piece 
, Goods from United Kingdom 

(1913 = ioo-) 



Estimated 
production 
of yarn 

Volume of cotton 
piece goods 
exported 

1920 

79 . 

6 s 

1921 

SO 

43 

1922 

71 

61 

1923 

64 

6x 

1924 

70 

fis 

1925 

78 

66 

1926 

67 

56 


The depression was not felt equally in every section of the in- 
dustry. It was localized in a manner determined by circumstances 
both internal and external. The decline in Lancashire’s markets 
for cotton goods was more marked in the case of countries taking 
the coarser and cheaper kinds of cloth than in that of countries 
which consumed the finer and more expensive products. The re- 
action of this was to concentrate the worst effects of the depres- 
sion in those areas where the coarse materials were largely turned 
out. Thus, on the spinning side, districts such as Oldham and 
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RoyLon which produced the low counts of yarn showed greater | 
unemployment and a larger decline in trade than areas such as 
Bolton and Leigh, which were, and are, engaged in spinning the 
long staple Egyptian cotton from which the specialties are pro- 
duced. The same difference of industrial experience according to 
the quality of output is to be found on the weaving side, where 
areas such as Colne and Nelson showed a higher general prosperity 
between 1921 and 1927 than Blackburn, Darwen or Accrington, 
where the bulk products for low Indian demand were woven. 

The finishing trades in the Lancashire industry have avoided the 
losses of the spinners and weavers since the trusts have been able 
to avert the competition for a reduced volume of trade, and, by 
the establishment of minimum prices, to make large annual profits 
throughout the whole of the depression. 

The cause of the excessive dwindling of the export markets 
for coarse goods was the existence of foreign competition. The 
production of the finer types of cotton cloth demands a high 
degree of technical knowledge on the part of directors and man- 
agers and an advanced state of industrial application and manual 
dexterity on the part of employees. Neither was likely to exist 
in the new textile industries which have taken trade from Lanca- 
shire. Their competition, therefore, confined itself largely to the 
less expensive end of the range of textile products and in this they 
gained the advantage from the use of the most modern automatic 
machinery, which, whilst unsuited for a production of finer cloths, 
made few demands upon the intelligence of the operatives and 
was well adapted for turning out standard bulk lines at prices 
lowered by the use of mass production methods. 

One or two transient factors operated on occasions after 1920 
to impede the recovery of an industry whose difficulties were 
caused by other and more fundamental conditions. The policy of 
deflation, adopted between 1921 and 1924, naturally harassed 
exports whilst it was in process, and the sudden resumption of the 
gold standard appears to have caused a sharp, if temporary, re- 
duction in exports and employment. The high price of American 
cotton in the seasons 1921-24, due to abnormally low crops, pre- 
vented the fall in the cost of production that had necessarily to 
precede any enlargement of demand. Both these factors had dis- 
appeared by 1927 and yet the fundamental maladjustment of the 
industry to the changed conditions of the post-war economic sys- 
tem prevented even a distant approach to conditions of prosperity. 

Apart from questions of technical efficiency, the greatest hin- 
drance to the forcing down of cost of production which might 
have enabled the industry in Great Britain to restore or main- 
tain its position, was the existence, in the spinning industry, 
of a heavy debt burden of debentures, loans and bank overdrafts 
upon which interest had to be paid which, in turn, was placed 
upon the selling price. That burden was largely created during 
the boom in cotton in 1919 and 1920, when spinning mills fre- 
quently and rapidly changed hands at highly inflated prices. This 
recapitalization affected only about 46% of the spindles in the in- 
dustry, and it was more common, and went on at much more 
highly inflated prices, in the American than in the Egyptian sec- 
tion. The average price at which spindles changed hands soared 
rapidly from the middle of Aug. 1919 to April 1920. 

Average Prices Paid for Spindles During the Boom 


Middle date of four-week period 


1919- Aug. 2 
» 31 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 26 . 
Nov. 23 . 
Dec. 21 . 
1920. Jan. 18 . 
Feb. 15 . 
March 13 
. April 10 . 
May 8 . 

June 5 


But the dangers of this abnormally swollen capitalization of 
a large proportion of the spindles in the American spinning sec- 
tion were not to be found so much in the transfer of spindles at 
heightened prices as in the method, which was general during the 
boom, of raising but a small proportion of the purchase price by 
capital actually paid up, and leaving the remainder to be found 
either by the issue of debentures, the invitation for the deposit 
of loans or the use of bank overdrafts. Taking a sample of 129 
important spinning companies which underwent reconstruction 
nearly half the purchase price was left to be raised in this way. 

Financial Reconstruction of 12Q Spinning Companies in 
Lancai^kire Cotton Industry 

L 

Total Purchase Price . . - • 38,257,000 

Paid-up Share Capital plus Premiums paid on Shares . 2 7^,000 
Total Amount to be raised by loans, bank overdrafts 

and debentures . . - ■ £16,885,000 

When the boom broke, as suddenly as it had arisen, the recon- 
stituted companies found themselves faced with these exist mg 
debt burdens which became more onerous with the fall in the 
price level. The interest charges on these debts made a necessary 
and inescapable addition to the cost of production. In order to 
meet these heavy and constantly recurring demands for the pay- 
ment of interest on fixed interest securities, spinning companies 
resorted to selling of yarn at prices which, while unremunerativc, 
supplied immediate funds for this purpose. The result was wide- 
spread depression, far which the only remedy appeared to be a 
decline in the cost of production stimulating demand and provid- 
ing full-time for spindles reduced to an economic capital ba.sis. 
The depression in Lancashire between 1920-27 wms, therefore, 
a depression of the American section of trade. The peculiar in- 
cidence of the decline in exports intensified difficulties which the 
section had brought upon itself by an abnormal and unjustified 
accumulation of debt charges at fixed interest in 1920. 

The Indian Cotton Industry- — For three years after the end 
of the World War the Indian industry shared in the general world 
boom in textiles, but later prosperity was replaced by depression 
of a mild but chronic character. As distinct from the depression 
in Lancashire, the depression was marked by no decrense in onl- 
put commensurate with the changed fortunes of the industry, but 
profits were very low, suggesting that the cause of the depression 
was production on a scale larger than the market could absorb at 
remunerative prices. As in Lancashire, however, the der)ression 
had been localized and more concentrated in some manufactur- 
ing areas than in others. A comparison of the profits of the Bom- 
bay cotton mill industry with those for the Ahmedabad mill in- 
dustry shows very widely differing industrial fortune in these 
two main centres of the industry, disclosing the fact that thii de- 
pression had been almost wholly the outcome of the weak position 
of the Bombay mills since 1921, due, according to the Tariff 
Report of 1927, to over-investment in the boom period. 

Percentage Dividend to Paid-up Capital in Indian Colton Industry 


Bombay cotton 
mill industry 


Ahmedabad cotton 
mill industry 



The varying prosperity of the two sections of the industry since 
1920 was but a special case of the general movement for cotton 
manufacture to move from Bombay to Ahmedabad or other up- 
country centres. That change was beginning to take place be- 
fore the war, but it was hurried on by war conditions and the 
post-war boom. The reason for this industrial shift was the lower 
cost of production at which yarn and cloth could be made in the 
: centres outside Bombay. In particular, wage costs were much 
lower in the up-country centres than in the Bombay district, where 
labour was beginning to demand a higher standard of living than 
is customary in other parts of the country. The cost of fuel 
and power was higher in Bombay than in Ahmedabad, as were the 
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charges for water and local taxation. The cost of raw material 
and the advantages to be gained from proximity to markets prob- 
ably showed little difference when comparing the two centres, but 
the high labour costs in Bombay were sufficient to turn the scale 
to its disadvantage. The changes in the importance of the two 
sections are shown in detail below. 


Mill Production of Cloth in India 
(In millions of yards.) 


Year 

Bombay 

Best of India 

r 90 S - 00 

436 

369 

1913-14 

502 

572 

191 S- 1 Q .... 

758 

693 

1921-22 

Q22 

Sio 

1924-25 

gSO 

9 S 4 

1025-26 

S 72 

1,083 


After the end of the war the Indian industry, and particularly 
the Bombay section, felt seriously the effect of the development 
of the cotton mill industry in China. Before the war the exports 
of yarn from India to China ranged between 150 and 200 million 
lb. But the growth of spindles in China from about 500,000 in 
1913 to over 3,000,000 in 1925, combined with the increased com- 
petition of Japan in that market, caused a remarkable, and prob- 
ably permanent, decrease in these exports. Much of that yam 
was exported from the Bombay industry and with its decline dis- 
appeared one of the methods by which the overhead costs of that 
industry were formerly spread thinly over a large production. 
The decline is shown in the table. 


Indian Exports of Yarn to China 
(millions of lb.) 


Year 


1913 

183 

1920 

127 

1921 

63 

1922 

62 

1923 

41 

1924 

21 

1925 

12 

1926 

10 

^927 

17 


The Cotton Industry of Japan. — ^The World War naturally 
gave Japan an opportunity to gain a foothold in many markets — 
such as India, Dutch East Indies and South America — ^from which 
she had been kept before 1913 by the competition of the more 
firmly established cotton industries. The stimulating effect of the 
war had disappeared by 1927, but it left the cotton industry es- 
tablished at a level well above that of 1913. The industry was, 
therefore, in a very strong position. In 1927 it had nearly three 
times as many looms and twice as many spindles as in 1913, and 
it was rapidly producing a body of industrial workers whose skill 
would enable the output of much finer cloths than had been pro- 
duced in the past, and it controlled in large measure the growing 
textile industry of China. The extremely strong capital position 
of the industry was the result of the far-sighted policy adopted by 
the mill owners in building up, out of the large profits being made 
during the war, capital reserves which were strong enough to carry 
the mills over the difficulties of the years after the war, and which 
were available to meet immediately the heavy losses caused by 
the earthquake of 1923. This is clearly shown below. 


Growth of Paddr-up Capital and Reserve Funds of Cotton Spinning 
Industry of Japan 


Year 

Paid-up Capital 
(in 000 yen) 

Reserve Funds 
(000 yen) 

1903 

34,029 

57I23 

1913 

86,444 

33,803 

1918 

138,494 

92,406 

1919 

163.738 

i39»o73 

1920 

276,333 

165,697 

1921 

295,648 

182,040 

1922 

317,148 

202,774 

1923 

323,787 

211,298 

1924 

349,821 

212,872 

1925 

331,805 

221,778 
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The tendency which has been noticed for the cotton industry in 
India to expand in new areas finds its counterpart in Japan, where 
the former concentration of spindles in Osaka began to break 
down after the war with the growth in outside districts. At the 
end of 1925, 24^0 of the total spindleage was to be found in the 
prefecture of Osaka, but the price of land there had become so 
high with the concentration of industry and population that this 
percentage tended to decrease as the cotton mills in Aichi, and 
particularly Nagoya, developed. The war-boom prosperity was 
not allowed to wane from any lack of technical efficiency. Elec- 
tricity has largely replaced steam as the motive power and the 
bulk of the mills now use electricity with a consequent reduction 
in the cost of production. Either as the outcome of the increased 
efficiency of the operatives or the use of machinery more easily 
controlled, or both, the number of operatives employed per active 
spindle or loom decreased in the manner shown by figures taken 
from W. B. Cunningham’s report on the Cotton Spimiing a 7 id 
Weaving Inditstry of Japan. 


Average Number of Operatives Employed per x^ooo Spindles and 
per 100 Looms in Japan 


Year. 

Operatives per 

Operatives per 

Second half 

1,000 spindles 

100 looms 

1920 

23-0 

SS-6 

1925 

i8*6 

62-2 


The result of this technical improvement was the movement of 
the industry towards finer production shown both by the higher 
range of counts which are now being spun and the increased con- 
sumption of American cotton. 

The United States Cotton Industry. — ^The cotton industry 
of the United States experienced neither the abnormal stimulus of 
war felt by the Eastern countries nor the drastic check imposed 
upon the Lancashire industry by the post-war conditions. Its his- 
tory since 1913 has, therefore, been less eventful than the turbu- 
lence of decline or growth in many other countries. But if, to the 
outside world, the industry presents an aspect of stability and nor- 
mality, from within it shows sign of rapid and significant re- 
transference and redistribution. 

The industry has for long been concentrated in two areas. The 
New England States were the original home of cotton manufac- 
ture, but towards the end of the igth century spindles and looms 
began to be established in the Southern States and particularly in 
the cotton-growing States. Up to 1913 both sections showed rapid 
growth based upon the steadily increasing demands of the home 
market. After the conclusion of the World War that position 
changed. The New England textile industry felt a depression as 
long continued and almost as keen as that in England. The in- 
dustry of the Southern States gathered strength and impetus until 
it rivalled its competitor in output and in capital equipment. 
The speed with which the new overhauled the old industry is 
shown by the figures of looms established. The figures for 1922 
and 1924 taken from DockhanPs Textile Directory are not strictly 
comparable with the earlier statistics taken from United States 
Bureau of Commerce, since the former includes certain types of 
manufacture not included by the latter, so that the increase shown 
in 1922 and 1924 is largely fictitious. The comparison of North- 
ern with Southern States is still, however, useful and significant. 


Cotton Looms in the United States 


Year 

Northern states 

— 

Southern states 


118,529 

6,789 

1870 

149,936 

6,256 


212,019 

11,898 

1890 .... 

285,190 

36,266 

1900 

340,078 

110,015 

190S 

333,806 

179,732 

1909 

404,36s 

223,403 

1914 

405,274 

263,683 

1919 

401,069 1 

286,933 

1922 

440,096 

297.614 

1924 

4337222 

325,608 


(Sources; United States Bureau of Commerce 1860-1919; 
Dockham’s Textile Directory 1922-1924) 
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On the spinning side the cotton-growing States actually sup- 
planted the New England States. 


Active Colton Spindles in the United States ooo,s omitted. 


Year 

New England 
states 

Cotton-growing 

states 

1920 

18,287 

15, -'30 

192T 

18,387 

i5>7oS 

1922 

17,938 

i 5 ,qo 6 

1923 

18,053 

16,310 

19^4 

17,066 

16,944 

1925 

^ 5^975 

17,292 


(Source: United States Bureau of Commerce.) 


The industry, in the years after the war, was readjusting itself 
to the new relation of productive costs in the two areas. The 
Southern States had the advantage of working near to the 
supplies of raw material and thus eliminating heavy railway 
freights. 

They were able to draw upon a supply of labour which, although 
it may have lacked the acquired skill of the Northern operatives, 
was much cheaper than the latter. The employer in the South 
found himself little hampered by trade union action or industrial 
and social legislation; the labour was acquiescent and difficult to 
organize for self-protection. The result w^as the creation of a vast 
industrial population living a peculiar type of village community 
life, reserved, intolerant, bearing upon it the industrial irregularity 
and inconsistency of a people who still show signs of their pre- 
viously, isolated, agricultural existence. 

Bibliography. — The movement of agricultural and industrial prices 
since 1913 is given in Memorandum on Balances of Payments and 
Poreign Trade Balances, vol. i., issued by the League of 

Nations, 1926. The Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, gives 
a detailed account of the Indian industry since 1913, The conditions 
in Japan are outlined in W. B. Cunningham, Report on the Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Industry in Japan, 1925-26, For the recent 
changes in the United States, Holland Thompson, Cotton Mill People 
of the Piedmont; M. A. Polwin, The New South; B. Mitchell, The 
Rise of the Cotton, Mills in the South, and F. Tannenbaum, Darker 
Phases of the South, should be consulted. (J. Je.) 

VI. COTTON MACHINERY 

This section deals with the machinery used in the various de- 
partments of the cotton industry, beginning with cotton ginning 
machines and passing successively to cotton spinning machinery, 
cotton weaving machinery and cotton finishing machinery. Refer- 
ence should also be made to the articles Spinning; Weaving; 
Carding; Combing. 

A, COTTON-GINNING MACHINERY 

Ginning is the process of separating the cotton fibres adhering 
to the seed for the conversion of the cotton into a continuous 
thread. The methods employed vary according to the locality and 
type of cotton cultivated. The earliest method, essentially manual, 
was discarded in favour of the more expeditious Indian “churka” 
about 300 B.c. This most primitive machine, which still finds 
considerable application in spite of a low productive capacity of 
approximately 5 lb. of lint per day, consists of two wooden rollers 
fixed in a frame and revolving in contact. The seed cotton is fed 
into these rollers, the lint or fibres being drawn through and the 
seeds remaining behind. For short and medium stapled cottons, 
or cottons adhering tenaciously to the seed, the most favoured ma- 
chine is the saw gin. This machine, which differs very appreciably 
from the various types of roller gins, has been the subject of many 
improvements since its introduction in 1792 by Eli Whitney, of 
Massachusetts. 

The Saw Gin— There are two general types of saw gins: (a) 
the plain type which gins only clean seed cotton that is free from 
boUs and trash, and is the original type of gin used; (b) the huller 
m which separates the seed cotton from the bolls, burrs, leaf, 
dirt and other foreign substances in a front lower roll box, and 
^en carries the seed cotton into an upper roll box where it sep- 
arates the lint from the seed, thus performing a double ginning 
operation. The main working l)arts in both types of gins are the 
saws, cylinder, roll box and means of removing the lint from the 
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saw teeth after separation from the seed. The plain gin (fig. 20) 
consists of from 60 to 70 saws which are mounted on a shaft 
and revolve between the interstices of iron grids; against the 
grids the seed cotton is held whilst the fibres are drawn through, 
the seeds being left behind. The operation is as follows: seed 
cotton is conveyed into the feeder hopper and then carried by a 
lattice to a spiked roller that regulates the seed supply to the 



Fig. 20. — SAW GIN FOR SEPARATING COTTON SEEDS FROM ADHERENT 


FIBRES 

hopper or roll bo.x. Whilst in the roll box the cotton is engaged 
by the teeth of the saws and drawn through the grids, which are 
set too close to permit the passage of the seeds. The cotton lint 
is next removed from the saws by a rotating brush which, on 
account of its higher surface speed, performs a wiping action on 
the saw teeth. After this removal the cotton lint is drawn ihrough 
a flue to the surface of a perforated cage by pneumatic action, 
subsequently to pass between the cage and cage roller and out of 
the machine to the press box. The discovery that the air 1)1 as t 
generated by the brushes played such an important part in re- 
moving the lint from the saws eventually led to the ini reduction 
of the pneumatic or air blast gin — a machine in which the lint 
is removed from the .saws by an air blast .system instead of by 
a brush, thereby permitting a higher speed of the saws cylinder 
and a consequent increase in the productive capacity of the ma- 
chine. The operation of the huller gin is very similar to that of 
the plain gin, in that the saws cylinder and the method of re- 
moving the lint therefrom are the same. The roll box construc- 
tion is also the same, except that there is an additional huller roll 
box in front of the ginning roll box. 

From Field to Ginnery, — ^Thc seed cotton is brought to the 
ginnery in quantities of 1,600 lb. when clean picked, and of 2,000 
to 2,200 lb. when gathered or grabbed. When ginned there will be 
a finished bale weighing about 500 lb. and 1,050 lb. of cotton seed, 
the remainder being refuse such as trash, hulls, dirt and other 
foreign substances. The transportation of the seed cotton from 
the cotton fields to the ginnery usually takes place in open carts 
or wagons, from which it is drawn by a large pneumatic suction 
tube. In the course of its subsequent travel the cotton is carried 
through a cleaner, where it is agitated on a grid to remove foreign 
matter; thence passing to an elevating system where the air is 
separated from it and the cotton dropped into the gin feeders. If 
the cotton is clean picked it can be delivered direct to the ginning 
roll box in a plain gin; but if gathered or grabbed it will con- 
tain hulls, etc., and should be delivered to a huller roll box. The 
seeds fall from the roll box into a seed conveyor, from which they 
are delivered to the customer's seed box or into a storage house. 
When several machines are operating they are usually arranged in 
the form of a battery, and instead of each machine having its own 
condenser, each machine delivers the ginned cotton into a trunk, 
through which it is blown to a single condenser which, in turn, 
delivers it to the baling press. 

^ The only other type of gin in extensive use is the Macarthy 
gin (fig. 21) which is employed in the cleaning of both long and 
short stapled cottons. The fibres are drawn by a leather covered 
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roller over the edge of a fixed steel blade or doctor knife, which 
is tangential to the roller. Two cranks move two other blades up 
and down, placed just behind and parallel to the fixed blade. The 
seed cotton is thrown into the hopper and the fibres are drawn 
by the roller until the beaters strike them off but permit the 
fibres to go forward wdth the roller. The methods whereby the 



Fig. 21,— section of macarthy gin, machine employed to clean 

BOTH LONG AND SHORT STAPLE COTTONS 


cotton is delivered to and removed from the Macarthy gins differ 
from those adopted in the case of the saw gins, for instead of 
pneumatic means being applied, manual labour is generally em- 
ployed. Efforts continue to be made to improve not only the 
production of cotton gins, but also the cleaning capacity, especially 
in those localities where picking is done by ^‘snapping’’ and 
“sledding” {International Cotton Bulletin, voL vi., No. 21). The 
liability of damage to both fibre and grade is of the greater im- 
portance and it is essential that every attention be paid to the 
working condition of cotton gins. 

B. COTTON-SPINNING MACHINERY 

The functions of the processes in the mill are as follows: (i) 
to reduce the highly compressed cotton from the bales into the 
greatest possible state of division, i.e., to the ultimate fibre, and at 
llie same time to remove sand, leaf, broken seed and short fibres; 
C2) lo form the fibres into a rope, or sliver, which can be atten- 
uated by stages until it is thin enough to form the required thread; 
(3) to parallelize the fibres by drawing between rollers or by 
combing, and, at the same time, by combining and attenuating sev- 
eral slivers, to increase the regularity of the material; (4) to in- 
sert sufficient twist into the product of the final attenuation in 
order to make a firm thread; (5) where required, to combine 
one or more single threads into a folded yarn; and (6) to finish 
and prepare the yarn for transport. The fineness of a yam is 
expressed by its count, which is the number of hanks (840yd.) of 
that yarn which weigh i lb. The principal machines employed 
are: bale breakers, openers and scutchers; carding engines or 
cards; drawframes, and, for fine or high quality yarns, combers; 
speed or flyer frames; ring frames or alternatively mules, and 
where folded yarns are produced, winding and doubling frames; 
cleaning and gassing frames ; reels and bundling presses. 

The Bale Breaker. — ^The bale breaker, in the great majority 
of cases, is of the hopper type (fig. 22). The raw material in the 
form of hard, compressed slabs from the bale is fed by hand into 
the hopper, where it is then lifted by the spiked lattice until 
it comes under the influence of the spiked evener roller above. 
The latter allows only a small portion to proceed, and throws 
the rest back into the hopper for further treatment; while the 
dust freed by the consequent agitation of the cotton is drawn off 
to a dust chamber by the fan. The tearing action of the two 
sets of spikes thus reduces the material into a fairly fluffy state, 
so that in passing over the grid bars some of the loosened heavy 
impurities are able to fall out. The cotton is then conveyed 
either by lattices or by pneumatic trunks to the opener machine 
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which follows. The roller breaker, though in some cases still in 
use, is now obsolete and need not be described here. 

Owing to its great variability, cotton from suitably chosen bales 
of different grades is mixed in the bale breaker in order to main- 
tain a consistent quality of yarn, and for ordinary purposes, treat- 
ment by the subsequent machines is relied upon to make the mix- 
ture complete. In some cases, however, principally in mills spin- 
ning fine yarns, mixing is assisted by building up a stack of cotton 
from the breaker in horizontal layers, and after leaving it for two 
or three days to become aerated, pulling it down in vertical layers 
to be fed to the opener. 

The Opener. — The opener is usually in the form of a combi- 
nation of several machines. Its functions are, broadly speaking, the 
same as those of the bale breaker, by which treatment the cotton 
is still farther opened up, freed from the greater part of its heavy 
impurities, and made into the form of a roiled up sheet or lap, of 
about the thickness of a heavy blanket, ready for the next proc- 
ess. A typical example of a small opener combination is shown 
in (ng. 23). The cotton is first fed to a hopper feeder, similar to 
the hopper breaker already described, which serves to present 
it in the form of a sheet to the action of the pedal regulator 
motion, shown in the illustration. The latter consists of a series 
i of levers, 2 to e^-in. wide, arranged side by side across the width 
of the machine on a common fulcrum arm. The short arms or 
I pedal noses are kept in contact with the feed roller by a weight 
hung at the end of a series of links which connect the long arms 
together. This arrangement of links integrates the movements 
of the pedals and is connected to a cone belt drive by which 
the speed of the feed roller can be varied. Thus, if an unusually 
large bulk of material is passing under the feed roller, the total 
amount of depression of the pedal noses is increased, and the 
I consequent raising of the link mechanism acts through the cone 
drums to reduce the rate of delivery. In this way a further im- 



FiG. 22 . — HOPPER BALE BREAKER FOR THE TEARING UP OF HARD, 
MATTED LUMPS OF COTTON FROM THE BALE INTO SMALLER PIECES 

provement is made in the uniformity of the sheet presented to 
the action of the porcupine cylinder. The latter may be some 
4xin. in diameter, and consists of a series of plates carrying steel 
blades revolving at about Soor.p.m. The cotton is struck upwards 
by the blades and carried round to be flung against the grids 
through which a considerable proportion of the heavier impurities 
are discarded. The beaten flakes of material are then withdrawn 
from the cylinder casing at its lower end by pneumatic suction 
generated by the fan, and after passing over further grids, arc 
deposited on the wire mesh cages, through the near surfaces of 
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BY COURTESY OF TAYLOR LANG & CO 

Fig. 23. — SECTIONAL VIEW OF HOPPER FEEDER AND BUCKLEY SINGLE OPENER (WITHOUT BEATER), A MACHINE ADAPTED FOR CLEANING 
“SEA ISLAND*’ AND LONG STAPLE EGYPTIAN COTTON 


which the air is exhausted. By the revolution of the cages the 
cotton is then delivered in a fairly uniform sheet through the 
rollers to the heavy calender rollers, which, after a threefold 
compressing action, pass it on to be rolled up into a lap. 

Such a combination is only suitable for very clean cottons. 
In most cases it would be augmented by the inclusion of other 
opening units, the number and character of which would depend 
on the amount of impurity which has to be expelled. A revolving 
beater of one kind or another is the main feature of all, the varia- 
tions being introduced in the matter of size, speed, size of beater 
blade and arrangement of grids. In rare cases, where the cotton 
used is of exceptionally high grade, the opener lap is passed 
straight to the carding operation, hut in most cases it is sub- 
jected to further treatment by one or two processes of scutching. 

The Scutcher. — ^The scutcher performs much the same opera- 
tions as the preceding machines, but attains its objects to a greater 
degree of perfection. In addition, however, the process of combi- 
nation is commenced here with a view to producing a scutcher lap 
the thickness of which is as uniform as possible. This is done by 
placing four opener laps one behind the other on the feed lattice 
by which they are simultaneously unwound and formed into one 
combined sheet. The latter is then fed over a pedal feed regulator 
to the action of a beater and a lap-forming mechanism which is 
the same as the last portion of the opener combination described 
above. The beater in this case is usually i8in, in diameter, hav- 
ing two or three heavy steel blades set parallel to the axis of rota- 
tion and extending across the width of the machine. 

The Card. — In the carding process, the final deliberate cleans- 
ing takes place by the elimination of such impurities as have sur- 
vived the previous processes; a certain amount of the short, 
broken and immature fibres are removed, and the heavy sheet or 
lap from the scutcher is reduced to a comparatively light and thin 
sliver. The revolving flat card which is the type used in cotton 
industry for all but very coarse yarns is shown in fig. 24. The sheet 
of cotton is unwound from the lap by the roller and is presented 
by the slow revolution of the feed roller to the action of the 
taker-in roller. The latter can be described as a series of fine- 
toothed circular saws mounted side by side on a common shaft, 
and has a surface speed of roughly 1,000ft. per min. Its action 
is to tear away small portions of the fringe projecting from under 
the feed roller and carry them round in the direction of the arrow 
until they are acted upon by the surface of the cylinder, which is 
uniformly covered with closely set steel wire teeth secured in a 
cloth and rubber foundation. (For the sake of clearness the wires 
are made to^ appear in the figure much larger and more openly 
spaced than is actually the case.) The cylinder has a surface speed 
of about 2,000ft. per min., so that the fibres are stripped from 
the taker-in and carried in an upward direction until they come 
under the influence of the fiats. These are narrow iron bars which 
may be i|in. to 2in. wide, covered with wire teeth similar to 
those on the cylinder, and moving in the same direction as the 
latter but at a very slow speed. The wires of the flat clothing 


point in the opposite direction to those of the cylinder clothing, 
and since they are set so that the clearance between them is only 
6 to lo-thousandths of an inch, the flats e.xercise a retarding in- 
fluence on the material being carried round on the cylinder, and 
thus set up a semi-combing action. In this vray part of the fibres 
are transferred from the cylinder to the flats, and remain there 
unless taken back again by the cylinder before they are with- 
drawn from the carding surface at the front of the machine. It 
is generally understood that such a re-transfer docs in fact take 
place in the case of the longer fibres, but that the short fibres and 
impurities remain on the flats and are eventually stripped by the 
comb and brush to form flat strip waste. The latter constitutes 
some 3% to 5% of the total amount going through, according to 
the grade of cotton being used. 

On leaving the influence of the flats, the fibres on the cylinder, 
now in fairly parallel order and uniformly distributed over its 
surface, are taken ofl in a continuous sheet by the doffer, 
which is also clothed with wire points, facing into those of the 
cylinder, but which has only about 1/25 the surface speed. 
Here, no combing of any sort takes place. In fact the reverse; 
inasmuch as the material is condensed, and what parallel order 
previously existed is destroyed. It is only in this way that the 
fibres are enabled to cling together; so that they can be stripped 
by the rapid oscillation of the doffer comb in the form of a 
fine transparent web, and ultimately gathered together in the form 
of a sliver which is coiled in the cylindrical can by the coiler 
mechanism. We now have a card sliver, which, although still 
containing a certain amount of neps, or small bunches of 
unripe fibres, is almost entirely free from impurities, and whose 
weight per yard is some 100 to 120 Limes less than that of the 
scutcher lap. In addition to the cleaning action of the flats, a 
further quantity of short fibres and heavy impurities are discarded 
through the mote knives and the grids. 

After the carding process, the treatment of the material depends 
on the class of yarn to be spun. For counts of 60s and upwards, 
and for extra quality yams of coarser count the cotton is sub- 
jected to a combing process whereby the shorter fiilDres are re- 
moved to the extent of some 15% to 20% of the total weight, 
according to the quality desired and the cotton being used. In 
other cases the card sliver is passed through two, three or four 
passages of drawframes whose functions are to parallelize the 
fibres and increase the regularity of the weight per unit length 
of the material. 

The Drawframe (fig, 25 ). — ^Four, six, or eight slivers from 
the cans are passed side by side over tumblers and through guides 
to four successive pairs of rollers which are suitably spaced and 
driven in such a way that the surface speed of each pair is 
greater than that of the preceding pair. In this way material 
passing from the grip of one pair to the next is stretched between 
them, thereby creating what is known as a draft. If the surface 
speed of the front pair of rollers is six times that of the back 
pair, there is constituted a total draft of six. The bottom rollers 
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are of steel, longitudinally fluted, and positively driven by gear- 
ing, while the top ones, either fluted steel or leather covered, 
are driven by surface contact, being loaded by heavy weights 
hung on their bosses. If six slivers are fed in at the back, then 
the draft of the machine is arranged to be six or slightly less; 
so that throughout the drawing process the issuing drawframe 
slivers are only slightly less in weight per unit length than the 
original card slivers; but owing to the drawing or drafting ac- 
tion of the rollers the fibres are gradually drawn out into 
parallel order, and by making one sliver out of six, the regularit}’' 
of the material is greatly increased. The material as it emerges 
from the nip of the front rollers is in the form of a narrow sheet 
which is drawn by the calender rollers through the trumpet and 
coiled in the can by the coiler mechanism. There is one tumbler 
to each sliver and each is so balanced that if the sliver breaks or 
the can runs empty, it lifts up into the position shown by the 
dotted line. Its lower end thus comes into contact with the 
oscillating bar on the rocking shaft, and by an arrangement of 
levers stops the machine. In a similar way, if the issuing sheet 
should for any reason lap round the front roller, the trumpet, 
being freed from the restraining action of the material, rises and 
also stops the machine. The third stop motion is the full-can 
stop motion which is operated by the pressure of the coiied-up 
sliver lifting the plate. The products of the first passage of 
drawframes are then treated in a similar way in the second 
passage: and so on, until the requisite amount of regularizing and 
parallelizing has been accomplished. 

Combing. — Cotton which has to be combed requires to be in 
the form of a lap which may vary from 7-Jin. to 12 in. in width. 
Moreover, to avoid unnecessary waste, the fibres must be in paral- 
lel formation. To obtain these conditions there are two methods of 
procedure. One is to pass sliver which has been processed by 
one head of drawframes, through a sliver lap machine. The latter, 
in its functions, is identical with the drawframe except that the 
issuing sheet of cotton is rolled straight up into a lap instead of 
being formed again into a sliver by being drawn through a trumpet. 
In addition, the sheet is thicker, since the number of slivers fed 
together at the back of the frame may be as many as 20. The 
other method is to take the sliver straight from the card through 
a sliver lap machine to a ribbon lap machine, where six sliver 
laps are separately drafted by an arrangement of drawing rollers, 
superimposed and rolled up ready for combing. Whichever 
method is adopted the final product is known as a comber lap. 

The Comber — ^The comber is one of the most complicated 
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and intricate pieces of mechanism used in the spinning processes, 
but while the settings and speeds of the various parts have to be 
regulated with the greatest care, the principle of its method of 
treating the cotton is relatively simple. The essential parts of the 
machine are: a device for feeding forward a fringe of comber 
lap at regular intervals; an arrangement of combs which at the 
right time pass through the fringe ; and means for piecing up the 
successi^"ely combed fringes. Either the Heilmann comber or the 
development of it, the Nasmith comber, is used. 

Fig. 26 shows the main organs of a Nasmith machine in three 
positions. In A the fringe is held by the nipper in the path of 
the series of combs which form a segment of the revolving 
cylinder. All tangled fibre, short fibres and neps are thus re- 
moved, and are stripped from the combs by a brush or by suc- 
tion. As the combs do their work, the nipper moves slowly for- 
wards and finally opens as in position B. Here the bottom detach- 
ing roller carrying the already combed fleece has reversed and 
projected it into the space between the last row of needles and 
the plain segment, so that the front edge of the latter strokes 
it under the roller in the manner shown. At the opening of the 
nipper the fringe rises naturally into a horizontal position so 
that it points directly at the nip of the rollers ; and on the nipper 
advancing still farther forward it superimposes the tip of it 
on the fleece lying on the breast of the roller. Thereupon the 
detaching rollers again reverse and incorporate the newly 
combed fringe in the combed fleece. At the same time the top 
comb which has hitherto been out of action, descends into the 
fringe and effects its separation from the comber lap (position 
C). The nipper then recedes while a fresh fringe is fed forward 
by the feed roller to be combed by a repetition of the above 
cycle of operations. In a complete machine there are usually six 
deliveries of combed fleece, each of which is drawn through a 
funnel, and, by further drafting between rollers, combined with 
the other five to form a comber sliver. The products of the 
combers are then subjected to one or two passages of draw- 
frames, in continuation of the principle of making the material 
as regular as possible. 

Flyer Frames. — ^Following on the last head of drawframes 
the process becomes one principally of attenuation. To this end 
the material is passed through two, three or four passages of 
machines collectively known as flyer frames, in which again the 
essential operation is carried out by means of drawing rollers. 
Up to this point the slivers have held together by virtue of the 
natural cohesive properties of the fibres; but any further attenua- 



FlG. 24. — REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINE. A MACHINE THAT SERVES A THREE-FOLD PURPOSE. IT CONVERTS THE THICK SHEET OF 
COTTON FROM THE SCUTCHER LAP INTO THE FORM OF A ROPE OF FIBRES, KNOWN AS SLIVER; REMOVES IMPURITIES AND OBTAINS MAX- 
IMUM FIBRE SEPARATION 
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tion makes it necessary lo insert twist in order to maintain the 
material in the form of a continuous length. Hence the utiliza- 
tion of a revolving bobbin and flyer (fig. 27) which gives to these 
machines their names. 

In the first of these frames, known as the slabbing frame, 
cans of sliver from the last process of drawframes are arranged 
behind the machine. Each sliver is drawn out by means of three 



Fig. as.— section of the drawframe, a machine which places the 

FIBRES OF COTTON MORE PARALLEL, MAKING THE SLIVER AS UNIFORM 
AS POSSIBLE IN THICKNESS 


pairs of rollers, and as it emerges from the front pair is drawn 
through a hole in the top of the flyer, down the hollow leg of 
the latter, shown on the left of the figure, and on to the bobbin. 
The flyer is attached to, and driven by, the spindle at a uni- 
form speed, and inserts the amount of twist necessary to make 
the strand hang together. This twist, however, must be the mini- 
mum required for its purpose, since too much will make it 
impossible to continue the process of attenuation in the subse- 
quent machines. The bobbin is loosely mounted upon, but driven 
independently of, the spindle, so that the difference between their 
respective speeds effects the winding on. This is done in closely 
wound spirals and in successive layers, by suitably raising and 
lowering the bobbin relative to the spindle. Provision is made 
for shortening the vertical traverse of the bobbin as each layer 
is laid down. Moreover, since the rate of winding would other- 
wise be affected by the increasing diameter of the bobbin, the 
speed of the latter is altered by a special differential mechanism 
to suit the constant delivery of the front roller. 


The other machines of this group, known respective!}^ as the 
intermediate, roving and jack frames, differ from the slubbing 
frame in only three respects. First, instead of having cans of 
sliver put at the back, racks or creels of suitable size are provided 
to carry the bobbins on wb'ch the material is now wound. Sec- 
ondly, the dimensions of all the frame parts, including bobbins 
and flyers, are reduced at each stage as the material becomes 
more and more attenuated. And 
thirdly, it is usual to arrange for 
the strands from two bobbins to 
be fed together to the drawing 
rollers and combined into one at 
the front, thereby assisting to 
maintain the uniformity of the 
material. The amount of attenu- 
ation effected by these machines, 
and, therefore, the number of 
stages in which it is done, de- 
pends on the count of yarn sub- 
sequently to be spun. For coarse 
yarns, the slabbing and interme- 
diate frames only may be used, 
whereas for very fine yarns the 
work is carried out in the four 
stages finishing with the jack 
frame. In all cases the final 
product of this group pf machines 
is known generally as roving. 

Spinning. — It only remains 
now to carry the attenuation one 
stage farther and to convert the 
drawn-out roving into a yarn 
by the insertion of sufficient 
twist to prevent any further 
slippage between the constituent 
fibres. The machine em[)loycd 
may be either a ring spinning 
frame or a mule. In the ring 
spinning frame (fig. 28), the j^roc- 
csses of twisting and winding the yarn upon a bobl'iin simultane- 
ously and continuously, as is the case with the flyer frames. Here, 
however, the flyer is substituted by a smooth annular ring forme<i 
with a flange at its uf^per edge, over which is sprung a liglit C- 
shaped piece of wire known as a traveller. The spin<i!e, to which 
the bobbin is firmly attached, projects vertically through the ring, 
and is supported on a fixed rail by a self-aligning and automai.i- 
cally lubricated bearing. Rotary motion is derived from the tin 
roller by a band passing round the wbarve, which is fixed to a 
sleeve on the spindle in such a way that it envelops the bolster 
or upper part of the bearing. High .speed.s can thus be obtained 
without causing any appreciable vibration. After passing through 
the rollers, the roving is twisted into a yarn which passes first 
through a guide-eye and then through the traveller on to the bob- 
bin. As the latter revolves the traveller is dragged round the ring 
by the yarn, and so inserts the necessary twist. The speed of the 



Fig. 27 — FLYER FRAME DIAGRAM 
This machine twists the fibres of tho 
sliver axiuKy and coils the twisted 
material upon the bobbin 
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Fig. 26. — MAIN ORGANS OF A NASMITH MACHINE IN THREE POSITIONS. A SHOWS THE COMBING OPERATION; B. THE BEGINNING OF 
THE PIECING-UP; C, THE BEGINNING OF THE SEPARATION OF THE COMBED FRINGE FROM THE MAIN BODY OF THE LAP 
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traveller, however, is less than that of the bobbin, owing to the 
lag which is permitted by the constant delivery of roving from 
the front roller. In this way the bobbin, acting through the 
traveller, not only inserts the twist but winds the material on 
to itself, the deposition of the coils being determined by the 
vertical movement of the rail which carries the ring. 



F(G. 28. — DIAGRAM OF RING SPINNING FRAME, SHOWING THE ROLLERS 
THROUGH WHICH THE ROVING PASSES TO THE BOBBIN, WHERE IT IS 
WOUND AT REVOLUTIONS NUMBERING UP TO 12.000 PER MINUTE 


In the mule (fig. 29) the action, unlike that of the ring frame, 
is intermittent; i.e., first, a certain length of roving is drawn out 
and twisted, and then twisting ceases and winding-on takes place. 
The resulting cop of yarn is built upon the bare spindle in suc- 
cessive conical layers. At any instant during the twisting process, 
therefore, a portion of the already spun yarn is coiled in spiral 
fashion from the nose of the partly built cop to the top of the 
spindle: and, in order that no winding-on shall take place at the 
same time, the spindles are inclined slightly towards the rollers, 
thereby enabling the top coil to slip off at each revolution. Fol- 
lowing the material through the machine: the roving from bob- 
bins, mounted in the creel, is passed in the usual way through 
the drawing rollers and then between two faller wires to the 
spindle which is mounted on a carriage whose wheels run on 


rails called slips. 

Spinning commences wdth the carriage close up to the rollers. 
As the attenuated roving is delivered by the latter the carriage 
moves away and the spindle, being rapidly revolved by bands 
passing from the tin roller, inserts the desired amount of twist 
into the regularly increasing stretch of material betw'cen the rollers 
and the spindle tip. The distance the carriage travels may be 
from 5^1 in. to 66in., and is known as the draw or stretch. At the 
end of the stretch the mechanism driving the spindles during the 
outward journey is disengaged, the direction of rotation is reversed 
and backing-off takes place. In this operation the yarn coiled 
round the exposed part of the spindle is unwound and the “slack'" 
produced by the added length of yarn is taken up by the opera- 
tion of the faller wares. It then remains for the spindle but to 
reverse once more and, while the carriage moves back rapidly 
towards the rollers, to wind the spun thread in another layer on 
the cop. The upper faller wire shown in the figure is responsible 
for guiding the yarn in the correct manner, and is for that pur- 
pose controlled by a special cop-shaping device. All the motions 
of the mule are governed automatically and are regulated to suc- 
ceed each other in their proper order, the termination of one 
operation being the initiation of the next. The foregoing is but 
a brief outline of the functions and possibilities of the machine. 
In addition there are numerous devices for varying the treatment 
of the material whereby it is possible to spin anything, from the 
very coarsest to the very finest of yarns. Originally the invention 
of Crompton, the modern self-acting mule embodies the products 
of hundreds of other ingenious minds, and may be regarded as 
one of the most marvellous automatic machines ever devised 
in any industry, though Crompton’s first mule was controlled 
manually throughout the process. 

Doubling. — ^Where it is desired to combine two or more 
threads from the spinning machine in order to make the product 
more suited to any particular purpose, the single yarns from 
the cops or bobbins, as the case may be, are subjected to a process 
of doubling. To prepare threads for this process it may be neces- 
sary to wind the required number side by side upon a flanged 
bobbin, or upon a straight or a tapering spool, before twisting 
them into one. Doubling machines may be either continuous or 
intermittent in action. In the former the twist may be inserted 
in fundamentally the same way as it is in the ring spinning frame ; 
while in the latter the machine resembles the mule in operation. 
No attenuation is required: hence drawing rollers are substi- 
tuted by feed rollers. In both types the threads may be twisted 
in a dry condition, or may be moistened in some suitable manner 
so as to produce a firmer and smoother thread. 

Finishing and Making-up. — ^Yarns which are required to 
have a maximum of lustre and smoothness are subjected to a 
process of gassing or singeing. The thread is passed several times 



Fig. 29. — SECTION OF MULE USED FOR INTERMITTENT SPINNING. THE ROVINGS PASS FROM THE CREEL TO THE SPINDLES, WHERE THEY 
ARE TWISTED INTO YARN ON THE OUTWARD RUN OF THE CARRIAGE AND WOUND ON TO THE NOSE OF THE COP DURING THE RUN IN 
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through a bunsen flame at such a speed that the fibres projecting 
from the surface are burnt off without injury to the rest. Such 
yarns may also be polished by repeated calenderings between a 
pair of heavily loaded rollers. 

Mule spinning and doubling does not require the yarn to be 
wound on to an expensive and bulky wooden bobbin as in the 
case of continuous spinning. The cops are therefore practically 
ready for transport when doffed; i.e.j when withdrawn from the 
spindles. Ring yarn, on the other hand, has to be wound off the 
bobbin and put up into some form more suitable for despatching 
to the manufacturer. Thus it may be wound on a cardboard 
foundation into a self-contained conical or cylindrical package, or 
it may be reeled into hanks or skeins, which can be packed as a 
neat compressed bundle. 

See W. S. Taggart, Cotton Spinning (ist ed. in 3 vols. 1896: 
recent separate eds. of each vol. 1919-24) ; T. Thornley, Cotton 
Spinning (4th ed. rev. and enl., 1927) ; J. Nasmith, The Student’s 
Cotton Spinning (Manchester, new ed. 1920). (W. E. M.) 

C. COTTON WEAVING MACHINERY 

The methods described under Weaving are by far the 

most widely used for the preparation of cotton warps, especially 
in Lancashire, but some modifications are used in other centres 
of the industry, and more productive methods arc coming into 
use, particularly for the preparation of warps for grey or natural 
coloured cloth. 

The beam warping process has been the subject of much 
experimental work, and in many places high-speed warping 
machines are in use by means of which the speed of warping 
has been doubled or more. The chief difficulty in the ordinary 
system lies in the varying tension on the yarn .during unwinding, 
and particularly when starting and stopping the machine. Neither 
the flanged warpers’ bobbins (fig. 30), which are most commonly 
used, nor cheeses (fig. 31) are very satisfactory when mounted in 
the creel and rotated by the drag of the unwinding yarn. The 
speed of the bobbin or cheese, when nearly empty, is very high; 
the comparatively heavy bobbins overrun at a stoppage and throw 
stress on the yarn when restarting; cheeses, on the other hand, 
become too light and are liable 
to bounce out of the creel, whilst 
the quick side-to-side traverse of 
the yarn on the cheese is an addi- 
tional cause of trouble. In Amer- 
ican beam warping machines the 
speed of warping is gradually re- 
duced as the beam fills and the 
bobbins empty, in order to reduce 
these variations in tension, but 
this means some loss of produc- 
tion. 

In most high-speed warping 
machines the yarn is unwound 
from cones (fig. 32), or from bot- 
tle-shaped bobbins (fig. 3 3), these 
packages holding several times as 
much yarn as the ordinary 

warper’s bobbin, which enables figs. 30 & st,— beam warping 
one creeling to suffice for filling 30 (Upper). — Flangod warper’s bob- 
several beams. Moreover, these . (Lower). ^Yam cheese; 

packages are kept stationary in first is apt to over-run when the 
the creel and the yarn withdrawn yiachine stops, and the second to 
over the end, which enables it 

to be unwound at a very high rate. A certain amount of tension is 
necessary and this is got by applying a small frictional drag to 
each thread. This tension is readily adjustable, so that all threads 
can be tensioned alike, and the drag on the yarn remains constant 
from beginning to end of the package. Also, when the machine 
stops, there are no bobbins to overrun and slacken the threads. 
An alternative syst^ is to have the yarn wound on large cheeses, 
about gin. in diameter, the cheeses rotating in the creel on ball- 
bearing spindles. Overrunning of these cheeses is prevented when 
the machine has to be stopped suddenly, by electrically controlled 




FIG. 32. — HIGH SPEED WARPING; 
WHEN THE YARN IS UNWOUND AT 
HIGH SPEED FROM THIS CONE IT 
GIVES THE THREAD A CONSTANT 
TENSION DURING ALL OF THE UN- 
WINDING 


brakes which are applied to each cheese at the same time that the 
beam is braked. 

The drying of the yarn after sizing in the slasher sizing machine 
is often done by passing it through a drying chamber instead of 
over steam -heated cylinders. The latter arc liable to bake the 
yarn or even to scorch it, and the drying chamber is better for the 

yarn and enables a higher pro- 
duction to be got. 

Preparation of grey weft yarn 
in cotton weaving is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, 
but when automatic looms are 
used, rewinding of the weft 
on to pirns is common prac- 
tice. These pirns hold much 
more yarn than the cops or bob- 
bins from the spinning frames, 
and this, together with the re- 
moval of faulty places, makes 
them much more suitable for 
automatic weaving. Modern 
pirn winding machines usually have horizontal spindles on which 
the pirns or tubes are held and driven by friction. The spindles 
rotate at a speed of 2,000-3,000 revolutions per minute, and, 
as the spindle speed is generally constant, the rate of winding 
the yarn is continually varying as the guider moves rapidly to and 
fro across the chase of the pirn (fig. 34). 

This varying rate of winding causes a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, due to the 
variation in yarn tension that it causes, and 
elaborate tensioning devices have to be 
used, with varying success, to counteract 
the changing speed. 

Cotton Looms. — The cotton weaving 
trade is divided in its opinion as to the ad- 
vantages of the automatic loom over the 
ordinary type for the weaving of cotton 
fabrics. In America, Japan and elsewhere, 
automatic looms are widely used, but Lan- 
cashire, on the whole, prefers to rely on 
the older machine. This different attitude 
is accounted for partly, though not entirely, 
by the different class of fabrics produced, speed 

by differences in the organization of the V^ch 

industry and in the labour conditions in permits unwinding at 
these centres. It is alscx undoubtedly due, j\ high speed without 
in part, to differences in temperament of danger of over-run- 
both employers and workers. ning 

For the more simple and coarser varieties of cotton cloth, 
especially when they are produced in large quantities, as they 
generally are, the automatic loom is unrivalled. Hut as fabrics 
become finer and more complicated in structure, the number of 
causes of damage to the cloth increases, and it becomes more 
and more difficult to weave the 
cloth otherwise than under the 
almost constant supervision of 
an experienced weaver, always 
on the alert to stop the loom at 
the least sign of anything wrong. 

For simple cotton fabrics, the 
essentials for successful auto- 
matic weaving are a satisfactory rotate at 2000-3000 revolu- 
weft replenishing system, a warp tions per minute 
stop motion to stop the loom if a warp thread breaks, and an auto- 
matic let-off motion that will maintain constant tension on the 
warp. Of these the first has received most attention and the 
problem of automatic weft supply has been fairly .satisfactorily 
solved. This is done both by systems such as the Northrop, in 
which a full pirn is forced into the shuttle to replace the empty 
one, the transfer being effected without any reduction in loom 
speed, and also by several shuttle-changing systems in which the 
loom is generally stopped for sufficient time to allow for the 




Fig. 34. — AUTOMATIC WEAVING. 
SHOWING ONE TYPE OF PIRN HELD 
ON HORIZONTAL SPINDLES WHICH 
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change from empty to full shuttle. 

A considerable number of weft replenishing attachments are 
in use, these being fitted to looms of the ordinary type to reduce 
the work of the weavers by doing away with the necessity for stop- 
ping the loom for weft replenishment. These attachments gen- 
erally consist of a cop or pirn-changing mechanism, but very little 
saving in labour is effected by their use unless the looms are also 
fitted with warp stop and automatic let-off motions. Automatic 
looms so constructed are somewhat cheaper in first cost, but less 
satisfactory than those of proper design. (For further informa- 
tion and for bibliography, see Weaving.) (W, A. H.) 

D. COTTON-FINISHING MACHINERY 

Only a relatively small quantity of woven cotton-cloth is sold 
to the actual user in the condition in which it leaves the w^eaving- 
shed; i.e., in “loom-state.” Much of it is bleached, dyed or printed 
in the piece, and subsequently passes through a number of finishing 
processes. Even coloured goods woven from dyed yarns, or cloths 
in the “grey” state are usually submitted to treatment for the 
purpose of straightening, smoothing, stiffening, glazing, raising or 
in some way changing the appearance and feel of the cloth. For 
this purpose a very large number of mechanical devices are em- 
ployed; and by these, cotton cloth can be stretched, pressed 
lightly or heavily, subjected to friction by contact with rough or 
smooth surfaces, ironed by contact with hot smooth metal sur- 
faces, impregnated or covered with stiffening and weighting solu- 
tions and pastes, and dried under different conditions by heated 
surfaces or by hot air. Indeed, the whole nature of the cotton may 
be altered by the application of strong chemicals in suitably con- 
structed mechanical apparatus. 

The finishes obtained by these means are numberless in degree 
and kind, and do not readily fall into distinct categories; and 
identical or nearly identical effects may be obtained in different 
works by considerable variations in plant and method. It is, how- 
ever, possible, by having regard to the more usual functions 
of the machines, to divide the latter in a number of different 
classes. 

Mangling. — Cloth which has reached the final stage of the 
bleaching or other wet process is often in the rope form; i.e,, the 
cloth is twisted along its length for convenience of handling in 
the various treatments of boiling, “chemicking,” souring and so 
on. As a necessary preliminary to further operations, say, of dry- 
ing or starching, it is opened out by the scutcher, in which the 
twists in the cloth are partly beaten out (left- and right-hand 
twists neutralizing each other) and partly drawn open by rollers 
supplied with raised scrolls which engage the cloth as it passes 
over; the cloth is thus delivered in the open width. 

In this condition it may be passed through a water mangle, with 
several objects in view. First, a final washing; secondly, a straight- 
ening, partial at least, of the weft threads, removing the distortion 
suffered in previous treatment ; thirdly, some recovery in the ac- 
tual width of the cloth. The water mangle is largely used at this 
stage in the preparation of white goods for closing the threads of 
the cloth and preparing it to receive a subsequent filling. Essen- 
tially, the water mangle consists usually of three or more heavy 
rollers so arranged that the cloth emerging from a water trough 
may be passed between them under very great pressure. 

Drying. — ^After mangling, the goods are often dried before 
passing on to the filling or stiffening process. This operation is 
conveniently carried out by passing the cloth over a series of 
copper cylinders heated by steam, and arranged in a horizontal 
or vertical plane. Or drying may, under other conditions, be 
effected by blowing hot air on to the cloth held out between 
parallel travelling chains supported by a long metal frame — ^the 
stenter. 

Stiffening. — ^The process of starching is usually performed in 
starch mangles, resembling the water mangles already referred to. 
In the simplest form, two wooden bowls or rollers, the lower run- 
ning in a box containing the starch paste, are arranged so that 
the cloth passing through the nip of the rollers under pressure is 
evenly impregnated with the starch. In other modifications the 
starch may be applied to one side of the cloth only, whilst in yet 
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another style the bowls revolve at different speeds, so that a 
friction effect is produced on the cloth charged with the filling. 

Calendering. — ^With the object of imparting a desired lustre, 
feel or compactness to the cloth, use is made of the calenders. 
These machines are constructed of metal, and paper or cotton 
bowls, which can be maintained under pressure and which may 
rotate at the same or different speeds. The metal bowls are usu- 
ally heated by gas or steam, and are therefore made hollow. The 
number of bowls ranges from three to ten or more. The Schreiner 
calender is a particular form in which the cotton fabric is sub- 
jected to the action under very great pressure of a steel roller en- 
graved with a large number (250 or more) of parallel lines to the 
inch, and thus acquires a very high lustre, especially if the fabric 
be first mercerized. 

A bright linen-like finish is produced on cotton goods of cer- 
tain kinds by the device known as the beetle. The cloth, rolled on 
a beam, is submitted to the hammering action of wooden fallers. 
These fallers are lifted by cams, and allowed to drop one after 
the other to the number of, say, 40 in a single machine, the ham- 
mering being continued for from a half-hour to several hours. 

(F. Sc.) 

VII. COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 

The early history of cotton in America is obscure, its use pre- 
dating all authentic records. Columbus, on his voyage of discov- 
ery in 1492, noted in his diary that “they [the natives] came 
swimming towards us and brought us parrots, balls of cotton 
thread, etc.” He and other explorers found cotton growing abun- 
dantly in the West Indies and continental America, and the natives 
skilled in spinning and weaving. The art of spinning and weaving 
cotton seems to have originated in Peru and spread northward. 
Samples of fabric have been found that are believed to antedate 
the Christian era. 

The cotton-mill era is usually considered to have started in the 
United States in 1 790 with the erection and equipping of a mill in 
Rhode Island under the direction of Samuel Slater. Several other 
mills were erected prior to this date, but did not continue in oper- 
ation. Expansion was slow for the next 15 years, or until the Em- 
bargo of 1807, the Non-Intercourse Act and the War of 1812 
interfered with the importation of cotton cloth from England. 
The consequent high price of cotton cloth attracted investors to 



Fig. 35. — NUMBER OF ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES IN NEW ENGLAND STATES 
(A-A) AND IN THE COTTON-GROWING STATES (B-B) OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 1840-1927 


this form of industry and the expansion from then on was fairly 
rapid. The invention of the power loom by Lowell in 1814, and 
the invention of the ring frame by Thorp in 1828, aided materially 
in this expansion. Abundant water-power, available capital and 
adequate labour tended to centralize the industry in New England 
for many years, although a few mills were established in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and Southern States. The Civil War, 1861-65, cut 
off practically the entire supply of cotton from New England and 
the industry suffered severely. By 1S70 cotton was again avail- 
able and the expansion, temporarily stopped by the war, was con- 
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tinued. Most of the early growth was in New England, and it was 
not until 1880 that any expansion took place in the cotton-growing 
States. Since that time progress has been rapid and the cotton- 
growing States now have more spindles in place than New Eng- 
land. While the South has been expanding rapidly, New England 
had a more gradual expansion up to 1923. Since then the number 
of spindles in New England has decreased slightly. 

Statistical data for the early years are meagre and at limes 
lacking. Comparisons of existing statistics are not always en- 
tirely accurate, as the methods of collecting and compiling have 
changed from time to time. 

The following table shows the growTh of the industry : — 


of Cotton Manufacturing Establishments 
(Based on statistics from the Bureau of the Census) 


Date 

Estab- 

lishments 

Wage- 

earners 

Active 

spindles 

(000 

omitted) 

Looms 

Value of 
product 
(000 omitted) 

1S31 

795 

62,177 

1,200 


$ 

32,000 

46,400 

1S40 

1,240 

72,119 

2,300 


1S50 

1,094 

92,286 

3,600 


61,700 

i860 

i,OQr 

122,028 

5,200 ! 

126,313 

115,700 

1S70 

956 

i 3 S '369 

7,100 

157,310 1 

117,500 

1S79 

756 

172,544 

10,653 

225,759 

324,866 

192,000 

1889 

90s 

218,876 

14,188 

267,982 

1899 

1,055 

302,861 

19,051 

450,682 

339,200 

1909 

1,324 

378,880 

27,426 ' 

632,963 

628,302 

1919 

1,496 

446,852 

33,796 

692,169 

2,105,566 

1925 

1,638 

468,352 

35,023 

■‘‘712,000 

1,819,886 


* Estimated. 


Prior to 1900 what are now classed as ‘^cotton smallwarcs^^ 
were included with cotton goods. The tendency for the smaller 
plants to combine or go out of business was apparent after 1 8.1.0 
and continued until after 18S0 in New England, but the building 
of many small plants in the South increased the total number of 
establishments for the country. The number of spindles serves as 
the best unit for measuring the growth of the industry. In 1S50, 
there were three times as many spindles as in 1831. Since 1S50 
the number of spindles has approximately doubled every 25 3^ears. 
Until the period of the World War the value of the product fol- 
lowed the increase in the number of spindles rather closely, but 
during and since that time, the value of the product rellects the 
general increase in all commodity prices and is therefore not 
directly comparable. 

The product of the cotton-mills covers practically the entire 
range from the coarsest ducks and bagging to fine shirtings and 
dress materials. The largest proportion however, would be classed 
as coarse and medium. An idea of the range of fabrics and the 
volume can be obtained from the accompanying table which gives 
a partial list of the largest classes: — 


Production of the Principal Cotton Piece Goods 
(Census of 1925) 

Sejuare Yards 
(000 omitted) 


Woven goods (over 12-inch in width) .... 7,741,568 

Shirtings 45S,39<5 

Lawns, nainsooks, etc 326,087 

Ginghams 3S6,47S 

Pnnt cloths 1,166,374 

Sheetings 1,638,168 

Twills and sateens 532,830 

Cotton flannel . 340,415 

Tobacco cloth, cheese cloth, etc 451 ,633 

Cord and tyre duck 217,725 

Ounce and numbered duck 1937333 


Production of Tarns, for Sale 
(Census of 1925) 


Yams . 
Thread . 


Pounds 
(000 omitted) 
626,356 

37,585 


Distribution of Spindles. — The distribution of spindles in 
place in the principal cotton manufacturing States and the growth 
for the last 26 years are shown in the following table: — 


Sphining Spindles In Place by States 
(Bureau of the Census) 



lOOO 

(000 omitted) 

1915 

(000 omitted) 

t026 

(000 omitted) 

New England 




Massachusetts 

7,932 

10 ,QT 4 

11,417 

Rhode Island 

1,976 

2,567 

2,t)l2 

New Hampshire . 

1,249 

1 ,468 


jMaine 

8^8 

1,704 

1,130 

Connecticut . 

1,064 

1,335 

j ,202 

Col to n-G rowing States 




North Carolina . 

TT 33 

3.015 

6,075 

South Carolina . 

1431 

4.710 

5,355 

Georgia .... 

815 

2,178 

2,9ir 

Alabama 

AIL 

1.075 

1,470 


Expansion. — The causes of expansion in the South and the 
decline in the North arc many and only the outstanding ones will 
be considered. 

New England, because of its climate and soil, turned to indus- 
try as soon as other sections of the country, more suited to agri- 
culture, were able to supply its food requirements. The World 
War, by stopping unlimited immigration, created a shortage of 
labour wdiich has since continued due to restricted immigration. 
The cotton industry, requiring as it does comparatively unskilled 
employees, suffered from competition with industries paying 
higher wages, and wages in the cotton industry were accordingly 
increased. Labour being put in a relatively strong position had 
many laws passed such as the 48-hour law and the law prohibiting 
employment of women or minors after 6 p.m. in the textile indus- 
try In Massachusetts. At the same time the cotton industry, de- 
pending primarily on domestic consumption, had to ship its prod- 
ucts farther and farther as the centre of population moved west. 
This resulted in a higher tran.sportation cost from New England 
than from some of the Southern Slates. 

In the cotton-growing States industrial growth has been con- 
fined almost w^holly to cotton manufacturing, so that with the lack 
of competition between industries, wages have remained low. Be- 
ing unorganized, labour has been unalilo to affect legislation, and 
as a result mills can operate 24 hours a day. Employees can 
work from 54 hours a week and up, some southern States having 
no limitations. 


Legal Working Hours for Women 
(U.S. Dept, of Labor) 


State 

Daily 

Weekly 

Alabama 

No liniilation 

No limiliilion 

Connecticut 

10 

55 

Georgia 

TO 

60 

Maine 

() 

54 

Massachusetts 

9 

48 

Now Hampshire 

loi 

54 

North Carolina 

L 1 

60 

Rhode Island 

10 

54 

South Carolina 

10 

55 

I'cxas 

9 

54 


Nearness to the cotton field has not proved to be the advantage 
it was first thought as the cotton belt has rapidly moved westward, 
until now the freight rate from Texas, where the bulk of the cot- 
ton is grown, to the cotton manufacturing States in the South is 
nearly as high as the freight rate into New England. The allow- 
able hours of operation and the lower wage scale in the South 
have been the principle factors favouring the South over New 
England. Other causes, such as much higher taxes in New Eng- 
land have also contributed to the rapid expansion of cotton manu- 
facturing in the South. So far, the South has been able to oper- 
ate with native white employees drawn from agriculture, but as 
the supply is not inexhaustible, competition for labour will be- 
come increasingly important. Ultimately the South will have to 
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face the problems now confronting New England, and higher 
wages with shorter hours will probably result. For many years 
cotton manufacturing centred in North and South Carolina but in 
recent years Georgia, Alabama and Texas have entered the manu- 
facturing field. 

The table herewith shows the growth of the two sections: — 


Spindles and Cotton Consumed by Sections 
(Based on Statistics of the Bureau of the Census) 



Active spindles 
(000 omitted) 

Cotton consumcd-bales 
(000 omitted) 

North 

South 

North 

South 

1880 . 

8,632 

561 

1,129 

188 

1890 . 

10,934 

1,570 

1,502 

538 

1900 . 

13,171 

4,367 

1,909 

1,523 

1910 . 

iSi735 

10,494 

2,016 

2,292 

1919 , 

18,065 

14,846 

2,231 

3491 

1926 . 

15,525 

17,574 

1,671 

4,795 


In the North the number of spindles increased steadily until 
1923. Practically all of the decrease in spindles since that time 
has been in Massachusetts, where the effect of the 48-hour ia'w for 
the employment of women and minors, began to show itself by 
driving some of the spindles from Massachusetts to the South. 
The substitution of rayon for cotton yarn has been more extensive 
in New England and has also contributed to the decrease in the 
number of active spindles. While the South did not pass New 
England in the number of active spindles until 1925, it passed 
New England in the consumption of cotton in 1910. This in- 
creased use of cotton in the South reflects the tendency of the 
New England mills to concentrate on fine goods, while the South 
produces the heavy goods. The longer hours of operation which 
obtain in the mills of the South also tend to increase the 
productivity per spindle. 

Power. — ^The tremendous growth of the industry is well illus- 
trated in the accompanying table giving statistics on prime mov- 
ers, generators and motors for the years 1S99 1925. The num- 

ber of prime movers, engines, turbines, etc., increased from 3,152 
to 125,799 and the horse-power increased from 795,834 to 2,279,- 
630. The development of the electric motor and its rapid adoption 
by the cotton industry is shown by the increase from 280 motors 
wdth a horse-power of 17,594 in. 1899 to 189,439 motors with a 
horse-power of 1,463,454 in 1925. These figures also bring out 
the increased use of the individual drive, the horse-power per 
motor decreasing from the figure of 62-0 to that of 7-7 in the 26 
year period. 


Prime Movers^ Generators and Motors 
(Bureau of the Census) 



1899 

1925 


Number 

Horse- 

power 

Number 

Horse- 

power 

Prime movers, total 

3.152 

795,834 

125,799 

2,279,630 

Steam engines 

1,803 

S|i,6ii 

1,061 

283 

588.336 

Steam turbines . 
Internal combustion 

* 

412,819 

engines 

Water wheels and tur- 

14 

321 

49 

5,980 

bines .... 
Electric motors driven ! 

1,335 

251,850 

1,036 

322,677 

by purchased current 

♦ 

* 

123,370 

949,818 

Electric motor, total 
Driven by purchased 

280 

17,594 

189,439 

1,463,454 

current 

Driven by current gen- 
erated in establish- 



123,370 

949,818 

ment reporting 

280 

3:5,513 

Kilowatts 

66,069 

513,636 

Kilowatts 

Electric generators . 

* 

2,081 

* 

495,262 


* Not reported. 


Exports and Imports. — In the early days the cotton-mills 
manufactured only the heavier, coarser types of fabric and the 
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country depended on imports for its finer fabrics of highest 
quality. Gradually, as the operators became more skilled, the in- 
dustry manufactured finer goods in addition to the coarser goods. 
The passing of the whaling industry about 1880 left a large 
amount of capital available in and around New Bedford. This 
capital was utilized in building mills designed and equipped to 
make finer cottons. The fine goods industry has centred around 
New Bedford since that time. The impression that it is necessary 
to go abroad for finer fabrics still remains and has been fostered 
by retail stores. As a matter of fact, the cotton-mills in the 
United States can manufacture cotton cloths that would compare 
favourably with any that can be imported. There are certain 
types of fabric made on hand looms, of which only a limited 
yardage is used, that the industry does not attempt to make. 

The cotton industry has always been dependent, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the domestic market for the consumption of its pro- 
duction. The relative scarcity of labour compared to the other 
cotton manufacturing countries has kept the labour costs at such 
a level that competition with other countries in foreign trade 
could only be met on a comparatively few fabrics where volume 
production on automatic machinery has kept the labour cost at a 
minimum. Labour costs in the United States have been consist- 
ently above the labour costs in foreign countries, but the indus- 
try has had more or less protection by means of an import duty. 
This import duty has for the most part been fairly adequate, al- 
though at times the tariff was not sufficient to enable domestic 
mills to compete with foreign mills on certain classes of fabric 
and 100 s yarn is about the finest that can be spun in competition 
with England, even with the tariff protection. The constant threat 
of competition from abroad has brought about a tendency towards 
mass production. The economies of automatic machinery and 
large scale production have enabled the mills to produce the 
coarser and heavier fabrics at a cost that allows the mills to com- 
pete to a limited extent in foreign markets. 

Until recent years no consistent attempt was made to export 
cotton fabrics in quantity. For a period prior to the Civil War, 
when American vessels were available, a fairly extensive trade 
was carried on with Japan, China and other countries in the Far 
East. Some of the trade-marks established at that time are still in 
active demand in the Orient. The yardage of cotton cloth im- 
ported exceeded the yardage exported until 1876 when exports 
increased to about ten million yards more than the imports, the 
general tendency being for exports to increase faster than im- 
ports. Imports of cotton cloth are principally on fine goods. The 
1926 figures show that less than one-third of the total imported 
was made from yarns coarser than 40’s. Exports, on the other 
hand, are practically all coarse goods such as ducks, drills and 
heavy sheetings. As the fine goods mills are centred in New 
England, this means that the competition from imports must be 
met by a section that does not receive the compensation from the 
exports. 

In the period from 1826 to i860 the average annual value of 
exports of cotton manufactures increased from $1,200,000 to 
$7,310,000, as is shown in the following table: — 


Exports of Cotton Manufactures 
(Department of Commerce) 



Total 

Plain cloth 

Coloured 

cloth 

AU other 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1826-30 

1,200,000 

920,000 

80,000 

170,000 

1831-40 

2,520,000 

2,060,000 

310,000 

150,000 

1841-50 

3,960,000 

3,180,000 

420,000 

1,830,000 

360,000 

1851-60 

7,310,000 

3,740,000 

174,000 


From 1S60 to 1865 the Civil War practically stopped cotton 
manufacturing. It was not until about 1870 that cloth was again 
exported in volume and not until 1877 that exports regained the 
i860 level. Exports in the years from 1877 to 1896 showed a 
gradual tendency to increase. Exports in these years were as 
follows : — 
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Average Annual Exports of Cotton Goods 
(Dept, of Commerce) 

(In Millions) 



Total 

Uncoloured 

cloth 

Coloured 

cloth 

Other 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1856-60 

7’5 

2-4 

2-3 

2-8 

1861-65 

3-7 

0-4 

0-9 

2*4 

1866-70 

4*1 

0*9 

0*3 

2-8 

1871-75 

3*1 

1*7 

0-6 

0-7 

I876-S0 

10*0 

6-1 

2-6 

1*2 

I8SI-85 

13.0 

8-0 

2-9 

2-1 

1886-90 

12*4 

7*4 

3*2 

1*6 


13-3 

7.7 

3*0 

2*5 

1896-1900 

20*4 

II-6 

4*4 

4*3 

1901-05 

31-3 

17*2 

7-0 

7-0 

1906-10 

35*1 

i6*S 

7*2 

11*0 


Since 1914 the World War has influenced the export market 
and the period from 1914 to 1920 reflects the partial stoppage of 
exports from competing countries. During these years the supply 
of cotton cloth from England and Europe for export was limited 
and cloth from the United States supplied much of the demand. 
By 1921 these countries were again in a position to export, and 
exports from the United States dropped to about one-third the 
value of the previous year. 


Exports of Cotton Cloth 
(Dept, of Commerce) 



Value (millions) 

Yards (millions) 


8 


1914 

23-6 

326-4 

191S 

38-7 

518-3 

1916 



1917 

95*4 

764-6 

1918 

107-5 

SU-i 

19JC9 

151-9 

683-0 

1920 

238-1 


1921 

71-5 

SSI’S 

1922 

85*2 

587-4 

^1923 

79*3 

464-5 

1924 

78-2 

477-8 

1925 

85-0 

543*3 

1926 

74*5 

513*2 


Exports until about 1906 were mainly to Asia, although Canada, 
Central and South America were constantly taking increasing 
quantities. The geographical division of exports from 1891 to 
1910 was as follows; — 


Exports of Cotton Manufactures front the United States 
(Dept, of Commerce) 

(In Millions) 



North and 
Central 
America 

South 

America 

Europe 

Asia 

Other 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

189X 

3*0 

2-2 

1-2 

S-8 

1-2 

1892 

3*1 

2-8 

0-9 

4*5 

1-7 

1893 

4-1 

3*1 

i-o 

2-0 

1*3 

1894 

4-6 

3*3 

1*5 

3*4 

1-2 

189s 

4*5 

3-6 

1*3 

2*5 

1-6 

1896 

5*7 

3*3 

1*4 

4*9 

1*3 

1897 

5*7 

2*8 

1-7 

9-1 

1-4 

i8q8 

4-8 

2*3 


6-9 

1-2 

1899 

6*5 

2-7 

1-4 

11*3 

1-2 

1900 

7*5 

2-0 

T-9 

II-O 

1-6 

1901 

6-6 

3*3 

2-7 

< 5*3 

1-2 

IQ02 

6-6 

3*0 

2-4 

18-2 

1-7 

1903 

7-2 

4-0 

2-6 

16-3 

1-9 

1904 

7-8 

3-6 

2-7 

6-3 

1-7 

190S 

9*1 

4*1 

2-4 

31*3 

2*5 

1906 

lO-I 

3-6 

3*6 

32-9 

2*5 

1907 

10*9 

3*8 

4-2 

9-2 

4*2 

1908 

10- 1 

2-7 

4*4 

5*2 

2-6 

1909 

ii*S 

3*0 

3*7 

10-6 

yo 

1910 

12-5 

3*3 

4*8 

7*5 

5*2 
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From 1914 to date Canada has taken the largest volume of 
exports of any one country. South America, the West Indies and 
the Philippines have all increased their takings of cloth from the 
United States. 

The geographical division of exports from 1916 to 1925 was 
as follows: — 


Exports of Cotton Manufactures from the United States 
(Dept, of Commerce) 

(In Millions) 



North and 
Central 
^Vmerica 

South 

America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1916 

41*3 

15*3 

38-2 

15*3 

I -9 

1917 

66-1 

28-3 

20-3 

19*5 

2-1 

1918 

Si-i 

38-8 

19-6 

27-1 

2-9 

1919 

79*9 

S8-2 

SI-7 

38-7 

3*7 

1920 

173*7 

9S-8 

62-4 

65-1 

5*1 

1921 

55*2 

19-2 

19-9 

2 T-I 

1-7 

1922 

S8*S 

52-0 

19*5 

25*7 

3*1 

1923 

69-6 

29*3 

15*3 

20-8 

3*0 

1924 

67-2 

30-9 

13*5 1 

17*3 

3*7 

1925 

66-8 

3<5*4 

i8-o 

22-5 

4*5 


In 1820 the annual value of imports was about $9,000,000. This 
figure increased slowly to about $14,000,000 in 1850, then 
increased rapidly to about $38,000,000 in 1S60. For the years 
1870 to 1890 the in^ports were less, varying from $23,000,000 
to nearly $30,000,000. By 1900 the value of the imports had 
increased to about $41,000,000, in 1910 $66,500,000 and in 1920 
over $137,000,000. Since 1920 imports have decreased. In 1925 
the value of imports dropped to slightly over $79,000,000. 

Figures showing the imports of countable cotton cloths arc 
available from 1890 on and arc given in the following table; — 


Imports for Consumption — Countable Cotton Cloths 
(Dept, of Commerce) 



Square yards 

Value 

1890 

28,013,000 

$ 

5,488,000 

1893 

46,722,000 

5,516,000 

1900 

60,625,000 

7,904,000 

1905 ...... 

50,339,000 

8,217,000 

1910 ! 

^5 >3 50,000 

9, 68 T, 000 

I9IS i 

45,705,000 

7,208,000 

1920 i 

124 ,446,000 

44,913,000 

1925 ; 

110,464,000 

26,490,000 

1926 j 

61,000,000 

16,000,000 


Textile Schools. — The need for special educational facilities 
to train men for the cotton industry was not appreciated in the 
United States as soon as it was in Europe. The first schools estab- 
lished, the Lowell School for Practical Design in 1872 and the 
Rhode Island School of Design in 1878, taught only designing. 
The Philadelphia Textile school, established in 1SS4, was the first 
school to give instruction in all the various processes connected 
with cotton manufacturing. In New England the Lowell Textile 
school was opened in 1896, the New Bedford Textile school in 
1899 and the Bradford Durfee Textile school in Fall River in 1900. 
The Lowell school has gradually increased its requirements in 
scholarship and has been authorized since 1914 to grant degrees 
of bachelor of textile engineering and bachelor of textile chem- 
istry. The New Bedford and Fall River schools are devoted prin- 
cipally to instruction in the manufacture of cotton. With the 
development of cotton manufacturing in the South, textile courses 
have been added at Clemson Agricultural college, Georgia School 
of Technology and North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering. These schools, both North and South, offer 
an excellent opportunity to the student for study of both the 
theory and practice of cotton manufacturing under competent 
instructors, 

Labour. — ^The first cotton-mills were operated by native em- 
ployees. It was not until about 1S30 that these began to be 
replaced by English, Irish and other western European emigrants. 
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As these displaced the native Americans, they in turn were dis- 
placed by another group, the French-Canadians beginning about 
1865. At about the same time emigration from southern and 
eastern Europe increased, and many Italians, Greeks, Lithuanians 
and Polish were employed in the mills. Later probably less than 
40% of the New England cotton-mill employees were native 
Americans. In the South the operators are all native born of 
Anglo-Saxon descent. These people are, for the most part, drawn 
from the southern hill counties. Children were employed in the 
early days but child labour has never been popular and has prac- 
tically ceased. Mill-owners have found that children are ineffi- 
cient,^ so that even where the laws still permit, children are seldom 
seen in a cotton-mill. 

In the Northern States, labour is unionized to some extent but 
in the South unions are not tolerated. At times in the past, some 
of the unions have acquired some strength and importance, but 
due to a combination of circumstances, unions have not flour- 
ished. The Mule Spinners Union had at one time the reputation 
of being the strongest textile union but their demands became so 
exorbitant that ring-spun yarn was substituted for mule-spun yarn, 
and the use of the mule has decreased. For the most part, the 
attitude of the labour leaders has not been one of co-operation. 

Wages compared to many other industries in the United States 
have remained low, but compared with wages in foreign countries 
they have always been high. 


Average Earnings in the Cotton Industry 
(U.S. Dept, of Labor) • 



New England States 
48-hour week 

Cotton-growing 
States 55-hour week 

Picker tenders, male 

$ 

i8-io 

$ 

13-20 

Card tenders, male . 

19-35 

13*90 

Speeder tenders, male 
Speeder tenders, female . 

22*15 

17-50 

19-15 

3^5-65 

Spinners, ring, male . 

19*50 

10*85 

Spinners, ring, female 

17*25 

12*65 

Slasher tenders, male 

25*40 

17-35 

Loom fixers, male 

30*00 

22*30 

Weavers, male . 

Weavers, female 

22*95 

i8*20 

21*49 

15-81 

Average .... 

21-53 

15-74 


These figures compare with an average in England for male 
workers of $11.50 per week and female of $7.00 per week, accord- 
ing to a published statement by the Ministry of Labour of the 
British Government. 

The custom of furnishing employees with homes at reduced 
rents has been largely discontinued in the North, due to the desire 
of the employees to receive all of their wages in the pay envelope. 
In the South many of the mills are situated away from cities or 
towns and the only homes available are those furnished by the 
mill. The mills in the South situated in such villages usually 
contribute to the comfort and education of the employees and 
their families by furnishing recreational centres, churches and 
schools. These schools have done much to reduce illiteracy in 
the South. 

Inventors and Machinery. — ^The scarcity of labour and the 
resultant high wages in the United States as compared to England 
resulted in more attention being paid to inventions that would 
reduce the labour costs {see Automatic Machines). One of the 
earlier inventions of importance was the ring spinning frame 
patented by John Thorp on Nov. 20, 1828. This invention reduced 
the cost of spinning appreciably, and ring spinning replaced mule 
spinning except on the finer numbers. The ring frames have been 
gradually improved until now only the finest yarns are spun on 
the mules. Machines have been made more nearly automatic, 
devices to eliminate handwork perfected, machines re-designed to 
handle larger units and machine parts so standardized as to be 
interchangeable. 

As mills increased in size the handling of cotton became a seri- 
ous problem and mechanical distributors were successfully intro- 
duced. The usual plan in 1928 was to open the bales in a room 
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where the openers are. The cotton from the openers is blown 
or drawn through large pipes to the picker room, where it is 
discharged on to a conveyer belt. This belt carries the cotton 
along over the feed hoppers of the pickers and, by means of auto- 
matically controlled gates, drops the cotton from the belt into 
the hoppers and maintains the cotton in the hoppers at a constant 
level. {See PI. IV., fig. 3.) In a few of the latest mills conveyers 
have been utilized throughout for handling the stock. W’here this 
is done the cotton from the openers is blown to the top floor of 
the mill where the pickers are situated and the stock in process 
passes down from floor to floor arriving on the ground floor at the 
shipping room as finished cloth. PL V., fig. i shows a lap that has 
just come down from the picker room by a gravity chute and is 
starting across the card room on a conveyer belt. The laps are 
side-tracked at convenient points throughout the room. In some 
of the more modern spinning-rooms there are two levels of con- 
veyor belts. The full boxes of “roving” travel on a lower belt 
and are side-tracked at convenient intervals. The empty boxes 
are returned on an upper conveyer belt. A dead end of a side 
track terminating in a weave-room carries full bo.xes of filling 
yarn ready for use in the magazine of the automatic looms. 
The main supply belt traverses the room near the windows. 
Warp beams are frequently moved from the “slasher” room to 
the back of the loom in cradles suspended from an overhead track, 
doing away with the lifting of beams. 

The automatic loom is used extensively on plain cloths, to an 
increasing extent on fancy cloths, and has done much to reduce 
the cost of weaving. In weaving print cloths and narrow sheetings 
one weaver formerly ran six to eight plain looms. With the full 
automatic loom it is not uncommon to find as high as 72 looms 
to the weaver and occasionally as many as 100. Assistants to 
weavers keep the supply magazines on the looms full of bobbins 
or shuttles, and the new warp beams are put in by operators who 
do nothing else. The weaver pieces up all broken ends and is 
responsible for the quality of the cloth. PI. VII., fig. i shows the 
bobbin type of magazine and PI. VII., fig. 2 shows the shuttle type 
of magazine. These pictures also bring another development, the 
use of individual drive for looms. In the automatic loom each 
warp thread supports a small thin piece of steel. When a warp 
•thread breaks the piece of steel drops and engages with a device 
that automatically stops the loom. A feeler motion is attached to 
the “lay” and as long as the filling-yarn is in place the loom con- 
tinues to operate. Should the filling-yarn break the feeler motion 
will automatically stop the loom. These two devices work so 
accurately that the moment either the warp or the filling-yarn 
breaks the loom is stopped and cannot be started again until 
the broken thread is pieced up. At one end of the loom there 
is a magazine where a supply of full bobbins is kept. As soon 
as a bobbin in the shuttle runs out the empty bobbin is ejected 
and the full bobbin inserted automatically with such speed that 
the loom does not pause. Another type of loom changes the 
entire shuttle instead of the bobbin. For a number of years the 
automatic bobbin feature was used almost entirely on looms 
weaving plain cloth, but with* the perfection of the details of the 
magazine it is now being extensively used on “dobby” looms. 

Spooling and “beaming” formerly took considerable time, but 
developments in recent years have accelerated these operations 
until it is now possible to “beam” at speeds up to 500 or 600yd. 
per minute. Some mills are now using a type of high speed spooler 
where the spinning-frame bobbins are fed in at one end and the 
full spools taken off at the other without any piecing up by 
hand. The machine consists essentially of a feeding device which 
puts the bobbins into place ready to be unwound by the winding 
attachment which winds the yarn from the bobbins on to the 
spool. The upper part of the machine travels over the spools on 
an endless track, and whenever it comes to a spool that is not 
winding it picks up the broken end and ties it to the loose end on 
the spool. As soon as the spools have the proper amount of yarn 
wound on them they are automatically thrown forward ready to 
be “doffed.” After doffing the full spools are dropped on to a 
conveyer belt that passes down through the centre of the machine 
and carries the spools to one end where they are transferred to 
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the beamer, Plate VII., fig. 4. 

Two types of high-speed warpers are shown, one for warping 
the yarn from the spools made on the device just described, the 
other, PL VII., fig. 3, for warping from cones. The cone type of 
warper has distinct advantages over the old type of spool warper. 
It is possible to put more yardage on the cones than on the spools. 
When an end breaks there is no over-running due to the momen- 
tum of the spools. In addition, it is possible to put each end under 
uniform tension, giving a more uniform and better weaving beam. 
Machines have also been developed for tying in new warps on 
the looms. The warp-tying machine, illustrated in PL VII., fig. 5, 
picks up in turn each warp thread on the old warp and auto- 
matically ties it to the corresponding thread on the new warp with 
a weaver’s knot. There have been many other improvements, such 
as vacuum stripping of cards, that have not only accelerated pro- 
duction but also make the mills desirable places in which to work. 

Distribution. — ^The cotton-mills can be roughly divided into 
two classes, those making and finishing their product and those 
selling their product in the grey or unfinished state. The merchan- 
dising and distribution methods of the two types of mill are, for 
the most part, rather different. A mill making and finishing its 
own product usually sells through a selling-house that may or may 
not be financially interested in the mill. The selling-house in turn 
sells the product to the manufacturer of dresses and other apparel, 
wholesalers or jobbers for re-sale to the retail stores. A small 
percentage of the product is sold, in some instances, direct from 
the selling-house to the retail store. This is particularly true in 
dealing with the large chain-store organizations and a few of the 
large department stores. The production of this class of cotton 
cloth is relatively small. 

The mills selling the cloth in the grey follow a variety of pro- 
cedures in disposing of their product. It may be sold direct to the 
converter who has the cloth bleached, dyed, printed or finished 
in some other way, in accordance with what he believes the market 
will require. The converter sells to the jobber, the wholesaler, the 
manufacturer of garments and, in a few instances, direct to the 
larger retail stores. The grey goods mills may sell to a broker 
who in turn sells to either a converter or a jobber, the jobber may 
re-sell to smaller jobbers, wholesalers or to small converters and 
they in turn to the retail trade. Another class of grey goods mill 
making tyre duck, cord fabric, etc., may sell through the selling- 
house to the jobber or direct to the larger manufacturing units. 

The actual distribution is not always as simple as has just been 
outlined as the product may pass through the hands of a number 
of jobbers before reaching the ultimate consumer. Ordinarily, if 
the grey goods are to be finished they are sent to some one of the 
few finishing plants with detailed instructions on hov/ the cloth 
is to be finished. The finisher acts only as the agent, not usually 
owning any of the cloth being put through his plant. The first 
method, that is the one where the mill finishes its own goods, is 
probably the most desirable but unfortunately the size of a great 
many of the mills and the type of their product does not lend 
itself to this kind of distribution. 

Bibliography. — Melvin T. Copeland, The Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry of the United States; H. C. Meserve, Lowell, an Industrial 
Dream Come True; Transactions of the National Association of 
Colton Manufacturers; Year Book of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers; Statistical Abstracts of the United States; and 
Census of Ma^iufactureSj published by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce; Monthly Labor Review, published by the U.S, Department 
of Labor; Melvin T. Copeland, Distribution of Textiles; J. L. 
Bishop, History of American Manufactures; G. S. White, Memoirs 
of Samuel Slater; W. R. Bagnall, Textile Industry in the United States, 
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COTTON BELT, a name applied to that region of the 
United States where cotton growing is the chief branch of agri- 
culture. The area producing this plant is limited by its special 
requirements — a warm climate, a long growing season, a fertile 
soil and a moderate amount of summer rain. The section properly 
called the “cotton belt” includes the eastern three-fourths of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
western Tennessee, Arkansas, northern and central Louisiana, 
the south-eastern two-thirds of Oklahoma, and the eastern three- 
fourths of Texas. The ten States, above named, in 1925, produced 


95 - 5 % of the total cotton crop of the United States and 55*53% 
of the estimated world total. The remaining 4*5% of the total for 
the United States in 1925 was produced in south-eastern Virginia, 
northern Florida, south-eastern Missouri, sontli-castern New Mex- 
ico, south-western Arizona and southern California. 

COTTON CONTROL BOARO^ THE, The Cotton Con- 
trol Board, which controlled the Lancashire cotton industry during 
the later phases of the Vv orld War,, was appointed by the Board of 
Trade in June 1917. For some time previously imports of cotton 
from the United States had been drastically curtailed by the ship- 
ping authorities, in order to conserve tonnage for more urgent 
needs; and an acute shortage of American cotton had developed. 
To deal with the problems arising from this situation, the Control 
Board was set up, a body representative of the various organized 
trade interests, the employers and trade unions in spinning and 
weaving, the Liverpool Cotton Association and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, together with two representatives of the 
Board of Trade. The dominating figure in determining the 
Board’s policy was its chairman. Sir Herbert Dixon, who, though 
the largest employer in the industr3^ commanded in a remarkable 
degree the confidence of the operatives. 

The problems before the board were twofold. First, it must pre- 
vent a chaotic scramble for the limited supplies of raw material, 
and secure for each concern a fair and steady share. This was a 
problem with which many “war controls” in other industries had 
also to deal. But the peculiarities of the cotton industry gave rise 
to a second important problem. The reduced scale of production 
which was inevitable would throw out of work a large number of 
operatives, who could not readily be absorbed in war-time employ- 
ment, on account of the highly-localized character of the industry. 

The main features of the scheme of control were as follows: 
Spinners and manufacturers were forbidden to work more than a 
certain percentage of their machinery except under licence from 
the Control Board. After some months licences were required to 
work any machinery at all. These licences were granted only on 
payment of ‘levies” of so much per spindle or per loom; and the 
funds w’hich were raised in this way were used to finance a system 
of unemployment benefits. The details of the scheme varied from 
time to time as conditions changed with a prevailing tendency, as 
shipping difficulties became more acute, to more drastic curtail- 
ment of output. At first, spinners of American cotton w^ere re- 
stricted to 70% of their machinery, while manufacturers and 
spinners of Egyptian cotton were allowed (on ])aymenL of the 
levies) to work 100% if they desired. But by March 191S, 
spinners in the American section had been cut down to 50% and 
manufacturers to 60%; while in June compulsory short-time was 
added to these restrictions, with the result that production in the 
American section was reduced to less than 40% of its normal. 
Under these conditions of restricted supply, the tr;idc became 
extremely profitable. While the price of raw cotton was limited 
by the enforcement of maximum prices, no control w^as exercised 
over the prices of yarn and cloth, which soared to unprece- 
dented heights; and the profits reaped by spinners and manufac- 
turers during 1918, though they were to pale before those of the 
post-armistice boom, were the highest recorded hitherto. 

The system of unemployment bencfU,s was worked on lines 
which made it extremely popular with the operatives. The trade- 
unions were entrusted with the task of paying the money out in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Control Board. The scale 
of benefits was, by all previous standards, high. At the outset, the 
scale was 25s, for a man, 15s. for a woman, and 12s. for young 
persons; and these benefits were soon supplemented by allowances 
of one shilling a week for dependent children. In August 1918, the 
whole scale was increased by 20%. But the most popular feature 
was the so-called “rota system” which became established in the 
greater part of the industry. The “rota system” meant that none 
of the workpeople, to whom it applied, were unemployed in the 
ordinary sense, but all took it in turn to “play off” for periods of a 
week. Thus, in a mill which had only work for 75% of its avail- 
able operatives, each operative would work three weeks, and for 
the fourth week would “play off” and receive the Control Board 
benefit. This system was naturally highly congenial to the opera- 
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lives; it had the effect of turning unemployment from a hardship 
into a positive blessing ; and the rota week, breaking the monotony 
of factory life, became a cherished institution. 

This arrangement was^ however, open to the objection that it 
served to check the tendency for surplus cotton operatives to ob- 
tain other work; and this objection, at a time of national emer- 
gency and shortage of labour for urgent tasks, was formidable. In 
May 1918, accordingly the Control Board decided to abolish the 
rota system. This decision which took effect in August, caused 
widespread resentment among the operatives, and dissipated a 
large part, though by no means the whole, of the remarkable popu- 
larity which the Control Board enjoyed among them. It led indeed 
to a strike on the part of the spinners which lasted for a week. 

The Control Board exercised its authority by virtue of orders 
made from time to time by the Board of Trade under the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations. In February 1919, these orders "were 
revoked, and the Cotton Control Board ceased to exist as such, 
being converted into an advisory council under the name of the 
Cotton Reconstruction Board. When the system of levies and un- 
employment benefits came to an end, the Control Board had 
accumulated a large surplus— it had budgeted to meet the pos- 
sibility of grave developments — of no less than £1,500,000. This 
mmney was converted into a special fund, the Cotton Trade War 
Memorial Fund, administered by a body of trustees appointed by 
the Board of Trade to be used for purposes of general benefit to 
the cotton trade and its employees. (H. D. H.) 

COTTON DUTIES (INDIAN). The controversy with 
regard to these duties dates back to 1S94 when the Government 
of India, finding itself in financial difficulties as the result of the 
position of the exchanges, wished to reimpose the customs tariff 
which had been dropped since 1SS2, but decided to omit cotton 
yarns and fabrics from the new list of dutiable articles. This 
exception provoked a great deal of criticism in India where it 
was maintained that the exclusion of cotton goods and yarns was 
intended to favour Lancashire to the prejudice of the Indian 
budget. After two years’ discussion a further act was passed in 
Jan. 1S96 which imposed an import duty of si% (as opposed 
to the general rate of 5%) on all cotton piece goods, but not 
yarns ; but in order to prevent the new duties having a protective 
effect on the growing cotton mill industry in India, an equivalent 
excise duty was imposed on all cotton goods manufactured in 
the Indian mills, and it was these excise duties that later became 
the focus of criticism. India maintained that they were intended 
to give protection to Lancashire against Indian producers, while 
Lancashire maintained that they were merely intended to prevent 
the Indian industry protecting itself against Lancashire. 

The agitation against the duties never quite died dowm, and in 
1916 it broke out afresh, partly as the result of the tariff reform 
movement in England. At the same time the position of the 
Indian mills was being rendered more difficult by the competition 
of the Japanese mills, not only in India but also with Indian 
products in China. In 1917 the question came to a head in con- 
nection with India’s contribution towards the cost of the World 
War. In order to raise the additional revenue required, further 
taxation was necessary and it was proposed to raise the import 
duty on cotton goods from 3^% to yi%, but leaving the excise 
duty at the previous figure of 3^%, thus giving the Indian mills 
protection to the extent of the difference of 4%. This proposal 
aroused great protests in Lancashire, but it was carried through 
parliament with the support of the Opposition on the understand- 
ing that it would be reconsidered at the end of the war. In 1921, 
the import duty was raised to 11%, with 5% on yarns (1922). 
In 1925-26, however, the position of the Indian budget having 
become more favourable, the general duty was reduced to 5% 
and the excise duty first suspended and then abolished altogether. 
In 1927 the import duty of 5% was modified in the case of the 
cheaper yarns worth less than 30 annas per lb. to a specific duty 
of annas per lb. which was said to be an attempt to differ- 
entiate against the cheaper imported yams from Japan, 
COTTON FAMINE, 1861-1865- Never in the history of 
modern industry has such a cataclysm overtaken any great trade 
as the Cotton Famine which devastated the Lancashire cotton 
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industry during the years iS 61-65 as the result of the American 
Civil War, when the supply of American cotton, which then 
formed 85% of its total consumption of raw material, was almost 
entirely cut off. 

The years 1S59 and i860 had been a period of great activity 
in the cotton trade. There was a boom which was probably in 
sight of its inevitable termination when the Civil War began. 
Large stocks of cotton had been imported and the stocks of yarns 
and manufactured goods were unusually large. Had there been 
no war it is probable that the trade would have been compelled to 
face a reaction involving a severe spell of depression and short 
time, for it appears that even in those days periods of over- 
production had already been reached in the cotton trade. 

Blockade of 1861 . — It was not therefore till well into the 
autumn of 1861 (the blockade of the Southern ports was estab- 
lished in July of that year) that the pinch first began to be 
felt in Lancashire. The rise in the price of cotton, which had 
been the first effect of the war, had enabled the spinners and 
manufacturers to dispose of large stocks of goods, and it was 
probably the cessation of demand rather than the lack of supplies 
of the raw material which first began to produce stagnation in 
the trade. In the opening weeks of 1862 the trouble really 
became acute. The boards of guardians seem at first to have 
believed that they could meet any situation that might arise, 
but, as the numbers applying for relief increased, the difficulty of 
living up to the rule of no relief for able-bodied men became 
greater, and the impossibility of applying the labour test to such 
numbers more evident. Their efforts and powers, however, were 
soon supplemented by the formation of local relief committees. 
In May 1S62 the Mansion House Committee in London and the 
Central Relief Committee in Manchester were organized, and 
widespread appeals for contributions were sent out with very 
satisfactory results. The sturdy independence of the northerners 
made it hard for them to apply for relief, even when all that 
they Lad been able to save or to raise from the sale of their own 
small possessions was gone; and many of them endured very real 
hardship before being brought to accept assistance. At the same 
lime it is to be noted that while there was very great hardship 
there was no real starvation; in fact it is said that the health of 
the county as shown by the death-rate actually improved, partly 
because of the almost complete cessation of the consumption of 
alcohol, and of the open-air life which was enforced upon the 
workers. 

£ 1 , 750,000 Spent in Relief. — ^The total amount spent in 
relief of the distressed was for those days colossal. In all nearly 
£1,750,000 was distributed by the various relief committees, not 
including contributions in kind (which were estimated at about 
£112,000 in value) and relief granted by the boards of guard- 
ians. In three years the latter spent just under £2,000,000. The 
total loss incurred by the whole trade in wages, profits, etc., is 
incalculable, but must have exceeded £10,000,000. 

By the time that the large pre-famine stocks had disappeared 
(some cotton was actually reshipped to the Northern States where 
the shortage was, of course, equally bad) other supplies especially 
from India were coming into the country, though in compara- 
tively small quantities. The Indian crop, which at one time had 
supplied a large proportion of Lancashire’s needs, had fallen off 
very badly both in quantity and quality; and when it became 
practically the only alternative, difficulty was at first experienced 
in getting large quantities of Indian cotton. The quality also 
proved exceedingly unsatisfactory, involving a great loss both 
in time and in waste, while it required much readjustment of 
the machinery. For a time, however, it was almost the only new 
supply available, as the blockade soon began to prove unpleas- 
antly efficient, and it was some time before the organization of 
a fleet of small but fast steamships as blockade runners developed 
to such an extent as to produce any satisfactory quantity. The 
rise of the price of cotton from below 7d. in the early months of 
1861 to si^d. in 1864 naturally proved a great stimulus to the 
growing of cotton in other countries, as well as its extension in 
India. The greatest success was achieved in Egypt, where, 
though the quantity was comparatively small, the quality proved 
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better even than American (except Sea Island). The stimulus 
extended, however, to practically every potential cotton-growing 
country in the world, e.g,, Australia, Brazil, and various parts 
of the Turkish empire, but at best the total supplies were never 
more than enough to keep the industry running about half-time. 
Even after the conclusion of peace in April 1865 it was a long 
time before supplies reached anything like normal (see World’s 
Cotton Supplies). (J. A. T.) 

See R. A. Arnold, History of the Cotton Famine (1864) . 

COTTON-GRASS or COTTON-SEDGE is the name ap- 
plied to species of Eriophomm, a genus of the sedge family 
(Cyperaceae). There are 15 species, four being British and 10 
North American. They are generally found on wet and boggy 
moors. The flowers are massed together into heads and each has 
four or more hair-like bristles at the base. After fertilization 
these grow out into long conspicuous cottony hairs which serve 
to distribute the seed which is contained in a small dry achene. 
The alpine cotton-grass (E. alpinum) and the slender cotton- 
grass (E. gracile) occur both in Great Britain and in North 
America. The Virginia cotton-grass (E. virginiciim), with dingy- 
brown, rarely white, bristles, grows from Newfoundland to Mani- 
toba and southward to Florida and Nebraska. The sheathed cot- 
ton-grass (E. callithrix), found from Newfoundland to Pennsyl- 
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vania and Wisconsin and northward to the Arctic, and also in 
Asia, forms in Alaska the summer food of reindeer. 

COTTON-SEED. Fifty years ago the cotton planters of 
the United States were greatly troubled by the enormous amount 
of seed that accumulated each year and were at a loss as to a 
means of disposing of this surplus, which, not being required for 
planting, was of no use to them. The introduction of the cotton 
“gin,” a machine for separating the cotton from the hull containing 
the seed, increased the production of cotton, but, at the same time, 
aggravated the cotton-seed nuisance. The ginners, therefore, took 
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the seed to a remote spot and left it to rot or dumped it into a 
convenient stream of running water. The situation eventually 
became serious, and in 1857 laws were introduced in various States 
of America making it a punishable offence to accumulate seed 
around a ginnery to the detriment of the health of the inhabitants 
of the city, town or village, or to throw cotton-seed into a “river, 
creek, or other stream of water which may be used by the inhabit- 
ants for drinking or fishing therein.” Some thrifty farmers 
utilized the seed as a fertilizer, a use it still has, but only after the 
valuable oil has been extracted. 

Although large quantities of cotton-seed were being allowed to 
rot in the United States up to about 1870, in Great Britain, 
curiously enough, where no cotton could be grown, an attempt was 
being made to promote the extraction of the oil from the seed. 
It is on record that in 1783 the Royal Society of Arts offered a 
gold medal to “the planter, in any part of the British islands of 
the West Indies, who shall express oil from the seed of cotton and 
make from the remaining seed hard and dry cakes, as food for 
cattle.” The medal, it is stated, was never applied for. In the 
United States the extraction of the oil appears to have been under- 
taken in a few places only in the early part of the iqth century. 
There is a record, for instance, of an oil mill in Columbia in 1S26. 
Even earlier, in 1804, a chemist and druggist of Philadelphia 
carried out some experiments with cotton-seed oil, but did not 
fulfil his intention to erect a factory in New Orleans. In i8iS a 
Col. Clark experimented with cotton-seed oil for burning in 
lamps, and the oil vi^as quoted in a paper published in 1S29 at 
$80 per gallon. In 1852 a New Orleans linseed oil manufacturer 
produced a small quantity of oil from the cotton-seed, and is said 
to have sold it for medicinal purposes at $r per gallon. (A gallon 
in the United States is smaller than in Great Britain ) In France 
the utilization of the seed was progres.sing more rapidly and there, 
using the cotton-seed from Egypt, the oil was refined and used for 
edible purposes before the middle of the 19th century. The quan- 
tity of seed used for oil extraction in the United States in 1 880 
was 182 tons; in 1926 5,558,000 tons were crushed. These figures 
show the rapidity with which the industry expanded from 1880 
onwards — even in ten years (1880-90) it had increased nearly 
tenfold. 

The cotton-seed of the United States is consumed in that 
country and only a small percentage of the total oil production 
is exported (over 20,000 tons in 192C). The seed is also produced 
in other countries, the three most notable being Egypt, India and 
Russia. In Great Britain Egyptian seed is mainly used, although 
Indian seed comes on to the market, the supply in this case being 
governed by the price reigning in Europe. When the price is 
attractive Indian seed will be obtainable, but, as India can con- 
sume the seed it produces, exports are not the rule when European 
markets are unattractive. In 1926 the United Slates was by far 
the greatest producer of cotton-seed, the crop being given as 
6,200,000 tons. India came next with 2,200,000 tons, and Egypt 
third with 672,000 tons. 

As already stated. Great Britain imports the seed mainly from 
Egypt, and from this source 264,700 tons were received in 1926. 
Egypt also supplies the Continent of Europe, but not to such a 
large extent, the exports in 1926 being 35,800 tons. From India 
Great Britain received 70,700 tons of cotton-seed, more going to 
the Continent. This quantity was the lowest since 1921 and was 
considerably below the previous year (1925), when 299,700 tons 
were exported from India to Great Britain. 

Cotton-seed Oil. — By far the most valuable product of cotton- 
seed is the oil, which is largely employed for edible purposes (as 
a table oil) and in the manufacture of margarine. Besides these 
legitimate uses it is sometimes employed to adulterate olive oil 
and other edible oils, fats and lard compounds. Crude qualities 
find an extensive use in the manufacture of soap. It is not con- 
sidered a suitable oil for lubricating purposes, although “blown” 
cotton-seed oil (oil that has been thickened by passing air through 
it) has been recommended for that purpose. Vegetable oils are 
usually divided into three classes; drying, semi-drying, and non- 
drying. It is to the second class that cotton-seed oil belongs. 
By “drying” is meant that the oil on exposure to air will absorb 
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oxygen and form a thick film. The semi-drying oils will do this 
only to a certain extent and do not harden completely. 

The seeds from various sources vary in character; the Egyptian 
seed, for instance, has short fibres attached to it which can be 
reinoved by a process known as “delinting”; the seed of the 
United States is not, however, easily ^‘delinted” and therefore, 
while in Great Britain the seed is crushed in its hull, in America 
the hull is removed before the oil is extracted. To do this the 
seed is cut up by revolving knives in a machine known as a 
“huller.” The small pieces of seed are then separated from the 
hulls, to which the short fibres still adhere, by sieving, the kernels 
Cineat) passing through and the hulls being left behind. In Great 
Britain this process of ‘‘decorticating’’ is not employed for Egyp- 
tian seed, but the resulting oil is darker in colour than the 
American. The oil of the latter country, however, owes its lighter 
colour also to the short time that elapses before the seed reaches 
the oil mill. Obviously the seed can be quickly passed to the 
crusher, but in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe con- 
siderable time is taken up by the passage of the seed from one 
country to another. To this lengthened period is attributed the 
darker colour of the oil. 

There are three main methods for extracting the oil: (i) by 
hydraulic pressure, (2) by compression caused by a worm con- 
veyor and (3) by solvent extraction. The first is the most com- 
monly used. In this process the seed, which has been cleaned and 
treated to enable the oil to be freed easily, is placed in containers, 
consisting in many cases of large perforated boxes or cages in 
w^hich the seed is divided into sections by* metal plates. When 
pressure is applied the oil is squeezed out through the perforations 
and collected. The meats or kernels are now compressed into slabs 
or “cakes,” which may contain about 5% of oil The second 
method is of more recent introduction. In a machine known as 
the “expeller,” the seed is conveyed in a perforated cage by a 
worm conveyor (such as may be seen inside a domestic mincer), 
but it cannot readily escape and therefore a pressure is created 
and the oil extracted, being forced from the seed through the 
perforations in the cage. This method, it is claimed, is continuous. 

The solvent extraction process is the most efficient; in fact, it 
is so efficient in its extraction of the oil that it is not favoured 
where the resulting cake is required for cattle feeding, for such 
cake must contain a percentage of oil. Also, when edible oils are 
required solvent extraction is not ideal as the flavour of the oil 
may be affected. There are many processes for solvent extraction, 
but the common principle is that the oil in the seed is dissolved 
and carried away by the solvent, which, at a later stage, is removed 
and reclaimed for further use. The crude oil obtained from the 
presses is dark in colour and has to be refined before it can be 
employed for edible purposes. A preliminary treatment may con- 
sist of adding a dilute solution of caustic soda, which combines 
with what are known as “free fatty acids” (objectionable sub- 
stances in edible oils, but useful to soap manufacturers), and 
removes colouring matters. Fuller’s earth may also be used for 
bleaching and deodorization. 

The amount of oil contained in the seed may vary according to 
the country of origin. The following table shows the results 
obtained by Lewkowitsch from several varieties of seed: — 


Kind of seed 

Kernels 

Husks 

Oil from 

Whole 

seed 

Kernels 

Husks 

(hulls) 

Maranhao 

Coromandel . 

T* . 

Egyptian 
(1900) . . 

Mersyne 
Bombay 
American 
Upland 
Jamaica 

Peru 

% 

58- 8 

59 - 8 

6o*o 

6o*o6 

44-4 

51-0 

6 0- o 

% 

41*2 

40*2 

40*0 

40-2 1 

54*8 

49*0 

40*0 

% 

21 -54 
20*89 

16 

21-98 

23*93 

18-67 

20-56 

20-05 

23-6 

% 

36-0 

34*7 

37*41 

38*7 

37*44 

39*28 

30*3 

35*2 

% 

0-9 

0-4 

0- 67 

1 - 2 
i-o8 

0*37 
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Lewkowitsch points out that the figures given for the oil con- 
tent of Bombay seed are somewhat high; the average percentage 
of oil in Bombay seed, he says, is about 18. 

The United States has by far the greatest output of cotton-seed 
oil, the production in 1926 amounting to 780,337 tons, while the 
average for the five years to 1924 is given in Frank Fehr and 
Company's Review of the Oilseed and Oil Markets as 520,000 tons. 
In Egypt the estimate for the 1926-27 production was 35,000 
tons; in Great Britain 96,630 tons were produced in 1926 and in 
Germany 5,375 tons. Exports of cotton-seed oil from the United 
States have fallen, and a considerable decline was shown during 
the years 1916-26. In 1916 the United States sent out 188,214,- 
ooolb.; in 1926 the total w^as down to 40,900,0001b. Imports of 
cotton-seed oil during these ten years were highest in 1919, when 
the total reached 27,806,0001b. The quantity then fell rapidly 
until in 1923 it was as low as 25,0441b.; from 1924 to 1926 it has 
not been shown separately in the returns. It should be pointed 
out that although the exports of oil were low in 1926 the produc- 
tion was high, showing that consumption in that country had 
increased. 

The exports of refined cotton-seed oil from Great Britain during 
1926 amounted to 19,906 tons, the principal importing countries 
being the Netherlands (6,638 tons'), France (2,531 tons), and the 
United States (2,462 tons). According to experiments by Daniels 
and Louglin, published in Journ. BioL Chem., 1920, xlii., 359, 
and quoted by Wright and Mitchell, cotton-seed oil contains 
appreciable quantities of fat-soluble vitamines, a growth-promot- 
ing constituent. 

Cotton-seed Cake. — ^Vhen the oil is expressed from the seed 
by pressure, slabs or cakes remain in the press, and these form a 
foodstuff for cattle. In some presses the edges of the cake will 
contain an excess of oil, and these are pared off and pressed again 
to extract the surplus oil. In the press mentioned in this article 
the edges are not usually saturated, and the cake is ready for con- 
sumption. In some cases the cake is ground up and sold as meal. 
The cotton-seed cake is one of the most valuable for feeding cattle. 

The following are the results of analyses of a cotton-seed cake 
and cotton-seed meal by A. Smetham, published in the Journal of 
the Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society in 1909. Andes in his 
Vegetable Fats and Oils gives these figures and adds another, 
the first. 


Oilcake or meal 

Water 

Albuminoids 

1 

Digestible 

carbo- 

hydrates 

Woody 

fibre 

'In 

< 

Cotton-seed cake 
(decorticated) 

8-62 

44-09 

14*32 

20*85 

5*i6 

7*05 

Cotton-seed cake 
(undecorti- 
cated) 

13-75 

24-62 

6-56 

29-28 

21*19 

4-60 

Cotton-seed meal 
(extracted) 

9-15 

26-04 

1-26 

28-40 

28-45 

S*8o 


The value of cotton-seed meal as a cattle food has been com- 
pared with that of corn and oats and the respective values are 
set out below: — 


Average analyses 

Proteins or 
flesh 
formers 

Carbohy- 
drates or 
fuel and fat 
suppliers 

Fats 

Ash or bone 
makers 

Cotton-seed meal . 

43-26 

22*31 

13-45 

7*02 

Com 

10-5 

70*0 

5-5 

1*02 

Oats 

17*0 

65-0 

8*0 

1*2 


Andes states that in calculating the value of a food it is usually 
assumed that the albuminoids and oil are equal in value and that 
they possess two and a half times the feeding properties of the 
carbohydrates; therefore the “food units” are calculated by adding 
together the percentages of albuminoids and oil, multiplying by 
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2-J, and adding to these the percentage of carbohydrates. In this 
way a number is obtained which is supposed to represent the 
feeding value of the particular food. Andes gives the following 
examples : — 

Food 

Units 


Cotton-seed Cate . 
Linseed Cake 
Coconut Cake 
Palm Kernel Cake 


44-09-f-i4-23X2i-|-20-85 i66 

28-56-1- io-6oX 3^4-32*09 130 

19 Si-f-iO'9oX2i4-40-26 116 

i6-20-j-30-9SX2i4-37 38 10 $ 


The greater part of the cotton-sced cake and meal exported from 
Great Britain goes to the Irish Free State. In 1926 exports to all 
countries amounted to 4,444 tons, 3,361 tons of which were sent 
to the Irish Free State. A considerable quantity of coLton-sced 
cake is imported into Great Britain. In 1926, 265,213 tons were 
received, in 1925, 220,982 tons, and in 1924, 167,775 tons. From 
India and Burma, 5,773 tons of cotton-sced cake were exported, 
2,746 tons going to Great Britain, 2,720 tons to Germany, and 307 
tons to other countries. 

Cotton-seed Stearin. — ^This is made by cooling the cotton- 
seed oil, which causes a light-yellow fat to separate out. This fat, 
known as cotton-seed or vegetable stearin, is used in the manu- 
facture of lard and butter substitutes. 

Products from Cotton-seed. — It has been pointed out already 
that cotton-seed is used for edible purposes and for soap making. 
It can also produce a stearin pitch, which finds a use in insulating 
materials, artificial leather, etc. It provides an oil for miners’ 
lamps and, in certain cases, is made use of in grinding pigments 
for paints. By hydrogenation the oil can be converted into a 
cooldng fat, which is used in the bakery trade. The oilcake or 
meal may be used for fertilizing as well as for feeding cattle. The 
hulls, too, prove valuable for fertilizing. Cotton linters provide 
cellulose, which can be nitrated to form nitrocellulose, which, 
besides “gun cotton,” is a raw material for the rapidly expanding 
cellulose lacquer industry. 

The various products from cotton-seed and the uses to which 
they can be put have been arranged by Grimshaw as follows (the 
products from linters have been added by the writer, but it must 
be remembered that there are many other sources of cellulose, and 
coiton linters may not be used by some manufacturers) : — 


Cotton-Seeds = 2,ooolb. 


About I, oSglb, of ^‘meats’' About 2olb. About 891 lb. of hulls 

or decorticated seeds of linters ultimately separated into 

read\>' for crushing Cellulose Bran used for cattle food 

I I 

Cellulose arc- Fibre used for high-grade 

tate and cellu- paper 

lose nitrate | 

I Fuel, the ashes of which 

Artificial silk form an excellent fertilizer 
and laccjuers. 


About Soolb. of oilcake About 2S9lb. 

used as a cattle food of crude oil. 

After refining 
this yields 


Summer yellow oil (refined). After chill- Foots, used for soap-mak- 
ing and filter-pressing, etc., this yields ing, etc. 


Winter yellow oil Cotton-seed stearin 


As indicated previously, the amount of oil contained in seeds 
from different countries varies, and the quantity of oil obtained 
depends upon the method of extraction; but the figures given by 
Grimshaw serve as an approximate picture. 

BiBUOGRAPHy.—L. Lloyd Lamborn, Cotton-seed Products (1904) ; 
W. ^ 1 . Simmons and C. Ainsworth Mitchell, Edible Fats and Oils 
(1921) ; J, Lewkowitsch, Tlie Chemical Technology of and Analysis of 
QSSy Fats and Waxes (1921-23) ; L. E. Andes, Vegetable Fats and 
Ous (1925) ; Alder Wright and C. Ainsworth Mitchell, 0*75, Fats and 
md thek Manufactured Products, See also the Review of the 
OUseed and Oil Markets and the Review of the OU and Fat Markets, 


which arc issued each year and give statistics of imports, exports and 
market prices. (G. C.) 

COTTON SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION. The International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations was established in 1904 to watch over and protect the 
common interests of the cotton industry of the world, and to 
advise the affiliated associations of actions to be taken against any 
common danger. The means employed for carrying out this 
purpose are: — 

(1) The holding of congresses of delegates representing all 
countries affiliated to the federation. 

(2) The appointment of a committee of management, wliich 
controls the work and expends the moneys of the federation under 
the instruction of the congrcs.s, distributes information of practical 
value in improving the conditions of the cotton trade, and assists 
in the formation, strengthening and assimilating of associations 
in ail spinning and manufacturing centres. 

The following countries are affiliated to the Federation: Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, l^rliigai, iSpain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Finland, also Chinn, Egypt and Estonia, 
Thus the greater part of the world’s cotton industry is repre- 
sented. 

The principal questions of mutual interest to all the cotton 
countries are those connected with the supply of raw cotton. To 
stimulate cotton-growing, missions have visited, under the auspices 
of the federation, the United States, India, Egypt, Sudan, Brazil, 
and Colombia. The federation’s half-yearly statistics on col ton- 
mill consumption and stocks arc recognized throughout the world. 
It is of special interest to add that panels of arbitrators to deal 
with disputes arising out of yarn or cloth transactions have been 
set up; a significant international trade clevclo[)incnt. Thirteen 
international cotton congresses had been held down to 1027 under 
the auspices of the federation. The Internaiional Cotton Bulletin 
is published quarterly. 

COTTON-TAIL, the common name in America for several 
species of rabbit {q.v.). 

COTTON WASTE. In popular use this term covers a 
variety of different forms of coiton, from the loose tuft.s which 
litter the streets of every cotton town in the United States, or 
of Liverpool, to the bundle^ of odds and ends of yarn with which 
an engineer wipes his hands or ni])s down his engine. In the 
cotton trade, however, the definition of cotton w'asic is rather 
more restricted, and the various uses to which it is put arc much 
more valuable. 

Cotton waste in the technical sense includes the by-products 
or rejected material of every process through which the raw 
cotton pas.ses, from its entry into the mill until its final e.xit in 
the shape of cloth; and every one of these has its uses and its 
value, which depend on the stage of manufacture at which it is 
produced, and, of course, also on the price of raw cotlon at the 
time. During the World War years and the post-War boom, and 
at other periods of scarcity, the waste from high-grade Eg>q^tian 
cottons attained a higher value than raw cotton from America 
and India; whilst in years of plenty the lower classes of waste 
have so little market value that they are burnt to get rid of them 
if they cannot be used for fuel or disposed of for what value 
they may have as manure. 

Soft Waste. — ^Thc amount of waste in different processes de- 
pends on the character of the original cotton and the degree of 
“carding” or “combing” (extraction of staple shorter than the 
desired length) through which the coiton is put. Thus from good 
American cotton 14% to 17% of waste is produced in the making 
of carded yarns and only 3% to 5% is without value. From the 
machines in the blowing room, the contents of the various dust 
and dirt collecting boxes and the extremely short fibres carried 
away by fans have little or no value; but droppings from the 
beater and also from the carding machine are used again for the 
fibre recovered from them. From the carding engine also, fly 
and strips of considerable value are procured — 5% to 7% of the 
weight and worth 30% to 50% of the value per lb. of the raw 
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coLton. A further 2% of waste is obtained before the cotton is 
spun or twisted. From Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 20% 
to 40% of waste is produced e.g., from the combing machine 10% 
to 20% of the weight and these combings may be worth half the 
original value of the cotton per lb. All such wastes are known, 
as “soft/’ i.e.^ unspun waste, and in this form are easily worked 
into cloths of moderate value. The waste sw^ept from the floors 
of the cardroom and spinning-rooms has also a saleable value and 
can, after sorting, be mixed with soft wastes. 

Hard Waste. — ^From spun or twdsted yarns “hard w^aste'’ is 
produced at the spinning-machines from faulty cops, cop bottoms, 
and broken threads, whilst in the doubling trade still harder waste 
is produced from breakages and faulty material, to which may be 
added similar waste from machines w>^hich convert the yarns into 
various forms for different trades. Cop bottoms can be broken 
up by special machines and mixed with soft w^aste, but the greater 
portion of hard waste is useful only for cleaning, wiping and 
polishing purposes. 

The working of soft wastes forms a very important part of the 
cotton trade, special machinery having been constructed to deal 
with it. After willowing, opening and carding, the prepared sliver 
is spun on the condenser mule, which is an adaptation of the 
woollen system, or by the “coiler” or “preparation” method — 
more closely allied to cotton spinning. The first method gives a 
softer and more level yarn than the latter, which is used where 
strength is important. Waste yarns from both systems are, how- 
ever, invariably used for the weft of fabrics, as the strength of 
the yarn is insufficient for a warp thread. Excellent quilts, sheet- 
ings, lenos, repp, carriage cloths, cretonnes and towellings are 
produced, and the full soft feel of waste yams makes them very 
suitable for flannelette and for cotton blankets. 

Candle wicks, ropes, banding and sponge cloths are made from 
waste, to which must be added wadding, absorbent surgical cotton 
and gun cotton from soft waste and linters; and, to an ever 
increasing extent in recent years, artificial silk. The various types 
of machinery used for hard and soft waste respectively may be 
summarized as follows: — 

Hard Waste. — Opening and willowing machine; breaking up 
machine with soaping apparatus; single beater scutcher; single 
breaker carding engine; derby doubler for laps; single finisher 
carding engine with condenser; self-acting mule for condenser 
bobbins or, alternatively, after finisher carding engine; stubbing 
frame for roving in place of condenser bobbins; self-acting mule 
and/or continuous ring spinning frame. 

Soft Waste. — ^Willowing machine; thread extractor; pickering 
machine; single beater scutcher; single breaker carding engine, 
connected by Scotch feeder to a single finisher carding engine 
fitted with (a) Ring dofler, or (b) Leather tape condenser; self- 
actor mule and/or continuous ring spinning frame. For wadding 
and surgical cotton and for the cleaning of oily wastes an excep- 
tionally efficient bleaching plant is also required to render the final 
product suitable for medical purposes. 

The cotton waste spinning trade of Lancashire is very consider- 
able, but by far the greater amount of waste produced there, as 
well as waste from the mills of the United States, is used in 
Holland, Germany, Austria, and other European countries, mixed 
in many cases with short stapled Indian cotton. A special small- 
ware weaving industry exists for the manufacture of tapes, lamp 
wicks, hose piping, braids, cords, webbing and braces, in which 
specially constructed looms are employed and in which, when 
required, a separate arrangement for the rubber threads is pro- 
vided. Radcliffe (Lancashire) is the chief centre of this small- 
ware industry. 

COTTONWOOD: see Poplar. 

COTTONWOOL. This term, originally applied by analogy 
to the raw cotton itself, has come to be confined to particular uses 
of cotton in an open form, le,, without being twisted or spun into 
yam or woven or knitted into fabric. It is used in many different 
forms for an almost endless variety of purposes, e.g., for wadding 
or stuffing innumerable articles from garments to upholstery and 
the seats of a motor car, for the lining of boxes or cases to con- 
tain fragile or perishable articles, for insulation against heat or 


cold, and as artificial snow for Christmas decoration. Its most 
important use, however, is probably for medical purposes, some- 
times pure and sometimes impregnated with sanitary or antiseptic 
materials. The raw material of all these various forms of cotton 
wool is generally cotton waste ie., the short fibres rejected 

by the carding and combing machines in the process of spinning. 
Linters, the shorter fibre removed from woolly cotton seeds, are 
also used to mix with spinning waste. The form in which the cot- 
ton wool is sold depends on the use to which it is to be applied, 
e.g., whether it is loose or in “lap” form, ie., continuous sheets 
held together by a thin backing of paste or gum. The quality or 
length of staple of the cotton employed, and the degree of purity 
attained by the bleaching process, which in nearly all cases forms 
an important part of the preparation of cotton wool, vary greatly 
according to the purpose for which the material is required and 
the price it commands. 

COTYS, king of Thrace from 3S3 to 360 e.c., disputed with 
the Athenians the possession of the Thracian Chersonese. He 
was assisted by the Athenians, Iphicrates and Charidemus, to the 
former of whom he had given his daughter in marriage. On the 
revolt of Ariobarzanes from Persia, Cotys opposed him and his 
ally, the Athenians. In 358 he was murdered. 

See Cornelius Nepos, Iphicrates, Timotheus; Xenophon, Agesilaus; 
Demosthenes, Contra Aristocratem. 

COUCYj, LE CHATELAIN DE, French trouvere of the 
12th century. He is probably the Guy de Couci who was castel- 
lan of the castle of that name from 11S6 to 1203. Some 26 songs 
are attributed to him, and about 15 or 16 are undoubtedly authen- 
tic. They are modelled very closely on Provencal originals, but 
are saved from the category of mere imitations by a grace and 
simplicity peculiar to the author. The legend of the love of the 
Chatelain de Coucy and the Lady of Fayel, in which there figures 
a jealous husband who makes his wife eat the heart of her lover, 
has no historical basis, and dates from a late 13th century ro- 
mance by Jakemon Sakesep. It is worth noting that the story, 
which seems to be Breton in origin, has been also told of a Pro- 
vencal troubadour, Guilhem de Cabestaing, and of the minne- 
singer Reinmar von Brennenberg. Pierre de Belloy, who wrote 
some account of the family of Couci, made the story the subject 
of his tragedy Gahrielle de Vergy. 

The songs of the Chatelain de Coucy were edited by Fritz 
Path (Heidelberg, 1883). For the romance see Gaston Paris, in 
the Hist. litt. de la France (vol. 28, pp. 352-360). 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU-AUFFRIQUE, a village of 
northern France, in the department of Aisne, 18 m. W.S.W. of 
Laon on a branch of the Northern railway. Pop. (1931), 944. It 
had extensive remains of fortifications of the 13th century, the 
most remarkable feature of which was the Porte de Laon. It 
also had a church of the 15th century, preserving a fagade in the 
Romanesque style. The importance of the place was due, how- 
ever, to the ruins of a feudal fortress {^see Castle), which was 
bombarded and destroyed in 1917 and 1918. 

Coucy gave its name to the sires de Coucy, a famous feudal 
house. The founder of the family was Enguerrand de Boves, who, 
at the end of the nth century, seized the castle of Coucy by 
force. Later his son, Thomas de Marie, succeeded him in 1115 and 
was subdued by King Louis VI. in 1117. Enguerrand III., the 
Great, fought at Bouvines under Philip Augustus (1214), but 
was accused of aiming at the crown of France, and took part in 
disturbances which arose during the regency of Blanche of Castile. 
These early lords of Coucy remained till the 14th century in 
possession of the land from which they took their name. Enguer- 
rand IV., sire de Coucy, died in 1320 without issue and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Enguerrand, son of Arnold, count of Guines, 
and Alix de Coucy, from whom is descended the second line of 
the house of Coucy. Enguerrand VI. had his lands ravaged by 
the English in 1339 and died at Crecy in 1346. Enguerrand VII. 
was sent as a hostage to England, where he married Isabel, the 
eldest daughter of King Edward III. Wishing to remain neutral 
b the struggle between England and France, he went to fight in 
Italy. He took part in the crusade of Hungary against the Sultan 
Bayezid, during which he was taken prisoner, and died shortly 
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after the battle of Nicopolis (1397). His daughter Marie sold 
the fief of Coucy to Louis, duke of Orleans, in 1400. The Chate- 
lain de Coucy did not belong to the house of the lords of Coucy, 
but was castellan of the castle of that name. 

COUE, EMILE (1S57-1926), French psychotherapeutist, 
was born at Troyes, France, on Feb. 26, 1857. From 1882 to 
1910 he was a chemist at Troyes, and studied hypnotism and 
suggestion from 1901 onwards with Bernheim and Liebault. He 
then developed his own psychotherapeutical method of healing. 
In 1910 he established a free clinic at Nancy and there put his 
theories into practice. Coue’s system of therapeutics deals prin- 
cipally with the power of imagination as opposed to that of the 
will, and he claimed that by means of auto-suggestion ideas which 
tend to cause illness and disease may be eliminated from the will. 
He further claimed to have effected organic changes. Coue in- 
variably stated with emphasis that he was not primarily a healer, 
but one who taught others to heal themselves. His teaching and 
methods became widely known and he delivered lectures in Eng- 
land and the United States. His famous formula, “Every day, 
and in every way, I am becoming better and better,’' is now 
proverbial (see Psychotherapy). He died at Nancy on July 2, 
1926. See C. Baudouin, Suggestion and Auto-suggestion (1920). 

COUES5 ELLIOTT (1842-1S99), American naturalist, was 
born in Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 9, 1842. He was graduated in 
1S61 from Columbian (now George Washington) University, 
Washington, D.C., and from the Medical School of that institution 
in 1863. In 1S64 he was appointed assistant surgeon in the U.S. 
Army. At the age of 30, he published his Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds, which, with its revisions (1884 and 1901), and his 
revision of New England Bird Life (Stearns), has done much 
to promote the systematic study of ornithology in America. 
This was one of the first works to introduce the “key’' method of 
botanical manuals into zoology and it is beyond criticism for its 
accuracy and completeness of citation and the convenience of its 
concise descriptions. In 1873-76 Coues was attached to the 
United States Northern Boundary commission, and in 1876-80 
to the United States Geological and Geographical Survey of Ter- 
ritories, the publications of which he edited. His journeys enabled 
him to publish admirably annotated editions of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition (1804-06), and of Zebulon Pike’s exploration of 
the upper Mississippi and Rocky Mountain regions (1805-07). He 
was a lecturer on anatomy in the Medical School of the Columbian 
University in 1877-82, and professor of anatomy there in 1882-87. 
He resigned from the Army in 1881 to devote himself entirely to 
scientific research. He was a founder of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union and edited its organ, The Auk, and several other 
ornithological periodicals. 

In addition to ornithology he did valuable work in mammalogy; 
his book, Fur-Bearing Animals (1877) being distinguished by 
the accuracy and completeness of its description of species. He 
attained eminence in several literary fields. He worked on the 
Century Dictionary for several years, was associate editor of the 
magazine of ornithology, The Osprey, and edited journals of 
exploration. It has been said that his beneficent influence on 
North American ornithology has never been excelled. He died in 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 25, 1899. 

A complete bibliography of his writings, which include more 
than 500 titles, dealing almost exclusively with the birds of North 
America, will be found in the Biographical Memoirs of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, pp. 426-446. 

See J. A. Allen, Biographical Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Science, vol. 6, pp. 397-425. 

COULISSE, a term for a groove in which a gate of a sluice, or 
the side-scenes in a theatre, slide up and down, hence applied to 
the space on the stage between the wings, and generally to that 
part of the theatre “behind the scenes” and out of view of the 
public. 

It is also a term of the Paris Bourse, derived from a coulisse, 
or passage in which transactions were carried on without the 
authorized agents de change. The name coulissier was thus given 
to unauthorized agents de change, or “outside brokers” who, after 
many attempts at suppression, were finally given a recognized 


status in 1901. They bring business to the age 7 its de change, and 
act as intermediaries between them and other parties. (See Stock 
Exchange: Paris.) 

COULOMB, CHARLES AUGUSTIN (1736-1806), 
French physicist, was born in Angoulcme on June 14, 1736. Pie 
was a military engineer, and after spending nine years in the 
West Indies he returned to France with his health much impaired. 
In 17S9, on the outbreak of the Revolution, he retired to a small 
estate at Blois and devoted himself to scientific research. In 
1802 he was appointed an inspector of public instruction; he died 
in Paris on Aug. 23, 1806. 

Coulomb designed the torsion balance independently of Michell 
in 1777. He published papers on friction as applied to machinery 
(1779); on windmills (1781), and on the torsional elasticity of 
metal and silk fibres (1784). His electrical pai)ers were published 
in the Memoirs de VAcadanie royale dcs sciences between j 785 
and 17S9; these formed the basis of the mathematical theory of 
electricity of Poisson. The first three memoirs appeared in 1785, 
the following numbers in 1786, 1787, 1788 and 1789. In these 
memoirs Coulomb gave an account of his work with the tor.^ion 
balance in verifying Priestley’s law of electrical repulsions. He 
extended the case to include attractions and finally slated that 
the force is proportional to the product of the charges and in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance between them. 
He also verified the inverse square law for particles of magnetic 
fluid; he believed in the two-fluid theory, but assumed that the 
magnetic fluids could •not be separated but that the electric fluids 
were separable. In the fourth memoir Coulomb showed that an 
electric charge is confined to the surface of a conductor and he 
compared the distribution of charge on the surface of conductors. 
He virtually established the result that the electric force near a 
conductor is proportional to the surface density of electrification 
(this was later proved by Poisson); he also stated that in the 
case of action at a distance the intervening medium played no 
part. Cavendish had anticipated Coulomb in the statement of 
the inverse square law, but this work was unpublished until many 
years after his death. 

COULOMMIERS, a town of northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Marne, 45 m. E. of Paris by rail. Pop. (1931), 
5,497. It is situated in the fertile district of Brie, in a valley 
watered by the Grand-Morin. The disused church of St. Denis 
dates from the 13th and i6th centuries. The town suffered con- 
siderably during the campaigns of 1914. Printing is the chief 
industry and trade is in agricultural products, especially in cheeses 
named after the district. 

COULTER, JOHN MERLE (1S51-1928), American bot- 
I anist, was bom at Ningpo, China, on Nov. 20, 1851. He gradu- 
I ated at Hanover college, Hanover, Ind., in 1870 and pursued 
further study there and at Indiana university, receiving from the 
latter in 1884 the degree of doctor of philosophy. After serving as 
botanist with the U.S. geological survey in the Rocky Mountains 
in 1872-73, he was professor of natural sciences in Hanover col- 
: lege in 1874-79, professor of biology in Wabash college in 1879- 
91, president and professor of botany in Indiana university in 
1891-93 and president of Lake Forest university in 1893-96. 
From 1896 to 1925 he was professor and head of the department 
of botany in the University of Chicago. In 1923 he was made a 
member of the national research council and in 1925 became ad- 
viser of the Boyce Thompson institute of plant research at Yon- 
kers, New York. For more than a half-century he was an active 
botanical investigator and educator, producing early in his career 
valuable manuals for the study of Rocky Mountain and Texan 
plants and later building up by his marked ability as a teacher 
and organizer an important graduate department in botany in 
which many leaders of plant research in America were trained. In 
1875 he founded the Botafiical Gazette, of which for more than 50 
years he was editor. He died at Yonkers, N.Y., Dec. 23, 1928. 
His longer works include: Manual of Rocky Mountain Botany, 
with T. C. Porter (1885); Botany of Western Texas (1891-94); 
Plant Relations (1899); Plant Structures (1899); Morphology 
of Gy mnos perms (1901) and Morphology of Angiosperms (1903), 
both with C. J. Chamberlain; New Manual of Botany of the 
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Central Rocky Mountains, with A. Nelson (1909); Fundamentals 
of Plant Breedmg (1914); Evolution of Sex in Plants (1914); 
Plafit Genetics (1918); and When Evolution and Religioii Meet, 
with Merle C. Coulter (1924). 

COUMARIN, an odorous substance which occurs in sweet 
woodruff {Asperula odorata), in the tonka bean and in yellow 
melilot (Meliloius officinalis) ; it can be obtained from the tonka 
bean by extraction with alcohol. Coumarin, CaHaOa, is prepared 
artificially by the action of acetic anhydride and sodium acetate 
on salicyl aldehyde (W. H. Perkin, Sr. 1875). It can also be pre- 
pared by heating a mixture of phenol and malic acid with sulphuric 
acid. It forms rhombic crystals (from ether) melting at 67° C 
and boiling at 290° C, which are readily soluble in alcohol, and 
moderately soluble in hot water. It is applied in perfumery for 
the preparation of the Asperula essence. On boiling with concen- 
trated caustic potash coumarin yields the potassium salt of ortho- 
coumaric acid. Sodium amalgam reduces it, in aqueous solution, 
to melilotic acid. It forms addition products with bromine and 
hydrobromic acid; it yields also oxonium salts: platinichloride, 
aurichloride, hydriodide-periodide and cobalticyanide. By the 
action of phosphorus pentasulphide it is converted into thiocou- 
marin, which melts at 101° C. 

Ortho-coumaric acid (o-hydroxy cinnamic acid) melts at 208® C 
and is easily soluble in hot water and in alcohol. It cannot be 
converted into coumarin by heating alone, but it is readily trans- 
formed on heating with acetic anhydride or acetyl chloride. By 
the action of sodium amalgam it is readily converted into melilotic 
acid, which melts at 81® C, and on distillation furnishes its lactone, 
hydrocoumarin, melting at 25® C. The homologues of coumarin 
may be obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on phenol and 
the higher fatty acids (propionic, butyric and isovaleric anhy- 
drides), substitution taking place at the carbon atom in the a 
position to the —-CO—* group, whilst by the condensation of 
acetoacetic ester {q,v,) and phenols with sulphuric acid the ^ 
substituted coumarins are obtained. 

Umbelliferoiie or 7-hydroxycoumarin, occurs in the bark of 
Daphne inezeretm and may be obtained by distilling such resins 
as galbanum or asafoetida. It may be synthesized from j8-resor- 
cylaldehyde, acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. Daphnetin and 
aesculetin are dihydroxy coumarins. 

The structural formulae of coumarin and the related substances 
are: 
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Orthocounuric acid. Coumarin. 
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COUMARONES or Benzofurfur.^nes, a colourless liquid 
which boils at I7i--i72® C, and is readily volatile in steam, but is 
insoluble in water and in potash solution. It occurs in the frac- 
tion, boiling point 160-200® C, of coal tar and is converted 
by sulphuric acid into coumarone resin (see Resins, Synthetic). 
Coumarone, CsHeO, is obtained by distilling coumarilic acid with 
lime, this acid being prepared from bromocoumarin by the action 
of alcoholic potash. 

Benzofurfuranes is the name given to the general class of organic 

. 
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compounds containing the ring system CeHdC ^ )CH. This ring 


system may be synthesized in several ways, as above or from 
sodium salts of phenols and a-chloroacetoacetic ester, gr. 
“alpha’» a. 

COUNCIL, the general word for a convocation, meeting, 
assembly. The Latin word concilium (from cum, together and 
calare, to call) was frequently confused with consilium (from 
consulere, to deliberate, cf. consul), advice, Le,, counsel, and thus 
specifically an advisory assembly. In French the distinction be- 
tween conseil (from consilium), advice, and concile, council (i.e., 
ecclesiastical— its only meaning) has survived, but the two Eng- 
lish derivatives are much confused. In the New Testament, 
“councir^ is a rendering of the Hebrew Sanhedrin, Gr. crvvkdpiov. 
The word is generally used in English for all kinds of congrega- 
tions or convocations assembled for administrative and deliber- 


ative purposes, but here we confine ourselves to the development 
of the ecclesiastical council summoned to adjust matters in dispute 
with the civil authority or for the settlement of doctrinal and 
other internal disputes. 

From a very early period in the history of the Church, councils 
or synods have been held to decide on matters of doctrine and 
discipline. They may be traced back to the second half of the 
2nd century a.d., when sundry churches in Asia Minor held con- 
sultations about the rise of Montanism. Their precise origin is 
disputed. The common Roman Catholic view is that they are 
apostolic though not prescribed by divine law, and the apostolic 
precedent usually cited is the “councir’ of Jerusalem (Acts xv.; 
Galatians ii.j. Waiving the consideration of vital critical ques- 
tions and accepting Acts xv. at its face value, the assembly at 
Jerusalem would scarcely seem to have been a council in the 
technical sense of the word; it was in essence a meeting of the 
Jerusalem church at which delegates from Antioch were heard 
but apparently had no vote, the decision resting solely with the 
mother church. R. Sohm argues that synods grew from the 
custom of certain local churches which, when confronted with a 
serious problem of their own, augmented their numbers by re- 
ceiving delegates from the churches of the neighbourhood. Hauck, 
however, holds that these augmented church meetings, which 
dealt with the affairs of but a single church, are to be distinguished 
from the synods, which took cognizance of matters of general 
interest. Older Protestant writers have contented themselves 
with saying either that synods were of apostolic origin, or that 
they were the inevitable outcome of the need of the leaders of 
churches to take counsel together, and that they were perhaps 
modelled on the secular provincial assemblies (concilia pro- 
vincialia ) . 

Every important alteration in the constitution of the Church 
has affected the composition and function of synods; but the 
changes were neither simultaneous nor precisely alike throughout 
the Roman empire. The synods of the 2nd century were extraor- 
dinary assemblies which met to deliberate upon pressing prob- 
lems. They had no fixed geographical limits for membership, no 
ex-officio members, nor did they possess an authority which did 
away with the independence of the local church. In the course 
of the 3rd century came the decisive change, which increased the 
prestige of the councils; the right to vote was limited to bishops. 
This was the logical outgrowth of the belief that each local church 
ought to have but one bishop (monarchical episcopate), and that 
these bishops were the sole legitimate successors of the apostles 
(apostolic succession), and therefore official organs of the Holy 
Spirit. Although as late as 250 the consensus of priests, 
deacons and people was still considered essential to the validity 
of a conciliar decision at Rome and in certain parts of the East, 
the development had already run its course in northern Africa. 
It was a further step in advance when synods began to meet at 
regular intervals. They were held annually in Cappadocia by the 
middle of the 3rd century, and the council of Nicaea commanded 
in 325 that semi-annual synods be held in every province, an 
arrangement which was not systematically enforced, and was 
altered in 692, when the Trullan Council reduced the number to 
one a year. 

With the multiplication of synods came naturally a differentia- 
tion of type. In text-books we find clear lines drawn between 
diocesan, provincial, national, patriarchal and oecumenical synods ; 
but the first thousand years of church history do not justify the 
sharpness of the traditional distinction. The provincial synods, 
presided over by the metropolitan (archbishop), were usually 
held at the capital of the province, and attempted to legislate on 
all sorts of questions. The state had nothing to do with calling 
them, nor did their decrees require governmental sanction. Be- 
fore its form had become absolutely fixed, there arose in the 4th 
century the oecumenical council. The Greek term erhvodos oIkov- 
fAevLKif (from rj otKoviikvr} (jv), the inhabited world; Latin oecu- 
menicus or universalis), used by Eusebius (Vita Constantim, iii. 
6), is preferable to the Latin concilium universale or generate, 
which has been applied loosely to national and even to provincial 
synods. The oecumenical synods were not the logical outgrowth of 
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the network of provincial synods ; they were creations of the impe- 
rial power. Constantine, v,^ho had not even been baptized, laid 
the foundations when, in response to a petition of the Donatists, 
he referred their case to a committee of bishops convened at 
Rome, which meeting Eusebius calls a synod. After that the 
emperor summoned the council of Arles to settle the matter. For 
both of these assemblies it was the emperor that decided who 
should be summoned, paid the travelling expenses of the bishops, 
determined where the council should be held and what topics j 
should be discussed. He regarded them as temporary advisory 
bodies, to whose recommendations the imperial authority might 
give the force of law. In the same manner he appointed the 
time and place for the council of Nicaea, also used his iniluence 
to bring about the adoption of the creed, and punished those 
who refused to subscribe. The council of Nicaea, on which the 
subsequent oecumenical synods of the undivided Church were 
modelled, commanded great veneration, for it was the first 
attempt to assemble the entire episcopate ; but no more than the 
synods of Rome and of Arles was it an organ of ecclesiastical self- 
government— it was rather a means whereby the Church was 
ruled by the secular power. Most Protestant scholars maintain 
that the secular authorities decided whether or not they should 
be convened, and issued the summons ; that imperial commission- 
ers were always present, even if they did not always preside ; that 
on occasion emperors have confirmed or refused to confirm 
synodal decrees; and that the papal confirmation was neither 
customary nor requisite. Roman Catholic scholars to-day tend to 
recede from the high ground very generally taken several centur- 
ies ago, and Funk even admits that the right to convoke oecu- 
menical synods was vested in the emperor regardless of the 
wishes of the pope, and that it cannot be proved that the Roman 
see ever actually had a share in calling the oecumenical councils 
of antiquity. Others, however, assert that the emperor per- 
formed these functions not of his own right but in his quality as 
protector of the Church, that this involved his acting at the 
request or at least with the permission and approval of the 
Church, and in particular of the pope, and that a special though 
not a stereotyped papal confirmation of conciliar decrees was 
necessary to their validity. 

The papal synods came into the foreground with the success of 
the Cluniac reform of the Church, especially from the Lateran 
synod of 1059 on. They grew in importance until at length 
Calixtus II. summoned to the Lateran the synod of 1123 as 
gefierale concilium. The powers which the pope as bishop of 
the church in Rome had exercised over its synods he now extended 
to the oecumenical councils. They were more completely under 
his control than the ancient ones had been under the sway of the 
emperor. The Pseudo-Isidorean principle that all major synods 
need papal authorization was insisted on, and the decrees were 
formulated as papal edicts. 

The absolutist principles cherished by the papal court in the 
1 2th and 13th centuries did not pass unchallenged; but the 
protests of Marsilius of Padua and the less radical William of 
Occam remained barren until the Great Schism of 137S. As 
neither the pope in Rome nor his rival in Avignon would give way, 
recourse was had to the idea that the supreme power was vested 
not in the pope but in the oecumenical council. This '‘conciHar 
theory,” propounded by Conrad of Gelnhausen and championed 
by the great Parisian teachers Pierre d’Ailly and Gerson, pro- 
ceeded from the nominalistic axiom that the whole is greater 
than its part. The decisive revolutionary step was taken when 
the cardinals independently of both popes ventured to hold the 
council of Pisa The council of Constance asserted the 

supremacy of oecumenical synods, and ordered that these be 
convened at regular intervals. The last of the Reform councils, 
that of Basle, approved these principles, and at length passed a 
sentence of deposition against Pope Eugenius IV. Eugenius, 
however, succeeded in maintaining his power, and at the council 
of Florence (1439) secured the condemnation of the conciliar 
theory; and this was reiterated still more emphatically, on the 
eve of the Reformation, by the fifth Lateran council (1516). 
Thenceforward the absolutist theories of the 13th and 14th cen- 


turies increasingly dominated the Roman Church. The popes so 
distrusted oecumenical councils that between 1517 and 1869 they 
called but one; at this (Trent, 1545-63), however, all treatment 
of the question of papal versus conciliar authority was purposely 
avoided. Although the Declaration of the French clergy of 16S2 
reaffirmed the conciliar doctrines of Constance, since the French 
Revolution this “Gallicanisni” has shown itself to be but a pass- 
ing phase of constitutional theory; and in the 19th century the 
ascendancy of Ultramontanism became so secure that Pius IX. 
could confidently summon to the Vatican a synod which set its 
seal on the doctrine of papal infallibility. Yet it would be a mis- 
conception to suppose that the Vatican decrees mean the surrender 
of the ancient belief in the infallibility of oecumenical synods; 
their decisions may still be regarded as more solemn and more 
impressive than those of the pope alone; their authority is fuller, 
though not higher. At present it is agreed that the pope has the 
sole right of summoning oecumenical councils, of presiding or 
appointing presidents and of determining the order of business 
and the topics which shall come up. The papal confirmation is 
indispensable; it is conceived of as the stamp without which the 
expression of conciliar opinion lacks legal validity. In other words, 
the oecumenical council is now practically in the position of the 
senate of an absolute monarch. It is in fact an open question 
whether a council is to be ranked as really oecumenical until after 
its decrees have been approved by the pope. (See Vatican 
Council; Ultramontanism; Infallibility.) 

The earlier oecumenical councils have well been called ‘‘the 
pitched battles of church history.” Summoned to combat heresy 
and schism, in spite of degrading pressure from without and 
tumultuous disorder within, they ultimately brought about a 
modicum of doctrinal agreement. On the one side as lime went 
on they bound scholarship hand and foot in the winding-sheet of 
tradition, and also fanned the flames of intolerance; yet on the 
other side they fostered the sense of the Church’s corporate 
oneness. The diocesan and provincial synods have formed a 
valuable system of regularly recurring assemblies for disposing of 
ecclesiastical business. They have been held most frequently, 
however, in times of stress and of reform, for instance in the i ith, 
16th and 19th centuries; at other periods they have lapsed into 
disuse; it is significant that to-day the prelate who neglects to 
convene them suffers no penalty. At present the main function 
of both provincial and oecumenical synods seems to be. to facilitate 
obedience to the wishes of the central government of the Church. 

The right io 'vote (votiim definitivum) has been distinguished 
from early times from the right to be heard (vaiurn co7isuliati- 
vum). The Reform Synods of the isth century gave a decisive 
vote to doctors and licentiates of theology and of laws, some of 
them sitting as individuals, some as representatives of universities. 
Roman Catholic canonists now confine the right to vote at 
oecumenical councils to bishops, cardinal deacons, generals or 
vicars general of monastic orders and the praelati millius (exempt 
abbots, etc.) ; all other persons, lay or clerical, who are admitted 
or invited, have merely the votmn constdtativum — they arc chiefly 
procurators of absent bishops, or very learned priests. 

The numbering of oecumenical synods is not fixed; the list most 
used in the Roman Church to-day is that of Hefele (Concilien- 
geschichte, 2nd ed., I. 59 f.) : 




A. 1 ). 


A.D. 

I. 

Nicaea I. . 

32s 

12. Lateran IV. 

. 1215 

2. 

Constantinople I. 

381 

13- Lyons X, . 

, 1245 

3. 

Ephesus 

431 

14. Lyons n. . 

, 1274 

4. 

Chalcedon . 

4 SX 

15. Vienne 

. 13x1 


Constantinople II, 

5*53 

16. Constance(inpart) 1414-1418 

6. 

Constantinople III. 

68 q 

17a. Basle (in part) 



Nicaea IX. . 

787 

17b. Ferrara-Florencc (a 

a. 

Constantinople IV. 

869 

continuation of 

9. 

Lateran I. . 

1123 

Basel) 

. 1438-1442 

10. 

Lateran II. 

1139 

18. Lateran V. 

.1512-1517 

11. 

Lateran III. 

1179 

19. Trent . 

.1545-1563 




20. Vatican 

.1869-1870 


(These are treated in separate articles.) 

By including Pisa (1409) and by treating Florence as a separate 
synod, certain writers have brought the number of oecumenicaji 
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councils up to 22. These standard lists are of the type which I 
became established through the authority of Cardinal Bellarmine j 
(1542-1621), who criticized Constance and Basle, w'hile defend- 
ing Florence and the fifth Lateran council against the Galileans. 
As late as the i6th century, however, ^'the majority did not re- 
gard those councils in which the Greek Church did not take part as 
oecumenical at all” (Harnack, History of Dog77ta, vi. 17). The 
Greek Church accepts only the first seven synods as oecumenical; 
and it reckons the Trullan synod of 692 (the Quinisextum) as a 
continuation of the sixth oecumenical synod of 65o. But con- 
cerning the first seven councils it should be remarked that Con- 
stantinople I. was but a general synod of the East; its claim to 
oecumenicity rests upon its reception by the West about two cen- 
turies later. Similarly the only representatives of the West pres- 
ent at Constantinople II. were certain Africans; the pope did not 
accept the decrees till afterwards and they made their way in the 
West but gradually. 

As the Protestant leaders of the i6th century held fast to 
the traditional christology, they regarded with veneration the 
dogmatic decisions of Nicaea I., Constantinople I., Ephesus and 
Chalcedon. These four councils had enjo3’ed a more or less 
fortuitous pre-eminence both in Roman and in canon law, and by 
many Catholics at the time of the Reformation were regarded, 
along with the three great creeds (Apostles’, Nicene, Athanasian), 
as a sort of irreducible minimum of orthodoxy. In the 17 th cen- 
tury the liberal Lutheran George Calixtus based his attempts at 
reuniting Christendom on this consensus qninqiiesaecularis. Many 
other Protestants have accepted Constantinople II. and III. as 
supporting the first four councils; and still others, notably many 
Anglican high churchmen, have felt bound by all the oecumenical 
synods of the undivided Church. The common Protestant atti- 
tude toward synods is, however, that they may err and have erred, 
and that the Scriptures and not conciliar decisions are the sole 
infallible standard of faith, morals and worship. 

Protestant Councils. — ^The churches of the Reformation have 
ail had a certain measure of synodal life. The Church of England 
has maintained its ancient provincial synods or convocations, 
though for the greater part of the 18th and the first part of the 
igth centuries they transacted no business. In the Lutheran 
churches of Germany there was no strong agitation in favour of 
introducing synods until the igth century, when a movement, 
designed to render the churches less dependent on the govern- 
mental consistories, won its way, until at length Prussia itself 
fell into line C1S73 and 1876). As the powers granted to the 
German synods are very limited, many of their advocates liave 
been disillusioned; but the Lutheran churches of America, being 
independent of the state, have developed synods both numerous 
and potent. In the Reformed churches outside Germany synodal 
life is vigorous; its forms were developed by the Huguenots in 
days of persecution, and passed thence to Scotland and other 
presbyterian countries. Even many of the churches of congre- 
gational polity have organized national councils (see Congrega- 
tionalism) ; but here the principle of the independence of the 
local church prevents the decisions from binding those congre- 
gations which do not approve of the decrees. Moreover, in the last 
decade of the 19th century a growing desire for a rapprochement 
between the Free Churches in Great Britain as a whole led 
to the annual assembly of the Free Church Council for the con- 
sideration of all matters affecting them. This body has no execu- 
tive or doctrinal authority and is rather a conference than a coun- 
cil. In general it may be said that synods are becoming more and 
more powerful in Protestant lands, and that they are destined to 
still greater prominence because of the growing sentiment for 
Christian unity (see Reunion). 

Bibliography. — ^The most convenient general collection is that of 
Mansi, Sacrorum conciUonim et dccretorum nova et ampUssima col- 
lectio (Florence, 1759-67: completed Venice, 1769-98, 31 vols.), fac- 
simile reproduction by Welter (Paris, 1901 ff.) with important addi- 
tions. See also Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbolen nnd Glaubensregeln der I 
alten Kirche (3rd ed. 1897) ; selected documents in Schaff’s Creeds of \ 
Christendom, 1877 (texts and translations parallel). For further refer- 
ences, see Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iv. art. 
‘^Councils, Christian” bv D. Stone, Schaff, and Thurston, and art. 
“Creeds, Christian” by A. E. Burn ; the Catholic Encyclopaedia, art. 


“Councils'’ and many special articles; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklo- 
pddie, art. “Synoden” by Hauck ; Vacant and Mangeot, Dictionnaire de 
theologie Catholique, art. “Conciles” by J. Forget The most convenient 
general history is that of C. J. von Heieic, ConcHiengeschichte, ist ed. 
1S55; 2nd ed. (made after the Vatican council, and not entirely super- 
seding the first) continued by Knbpfler and Hergenrother (1873 ff.; see 
Paul Vioilct, Examen de Vhisioire des conciles dc Mgr, Hefele, Paris, 
1S76; Extrait de la Revue histonqiie) ; Eng. tr. of part of 2nd cd. 
(1S71 if.). The subject enters into the general Histories of Dogma 
(particularly Harnack, Loois, and Seeberg) On the general subject 
Sohm, Kirchenrecht (1S92 fC.) is a valuable study. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, a city of south-western Iowa, U.S.A., 
near the Missouri river, opposite Omaha; the county seat of 
Potta^vattamie county. It is on Federal highways 30, 32, 34 and 
75 ; and is served by the Union Pacific, the Burlington, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, the Chicago and North- 
"Western, the Chicago Great Western, the R.ock Island, the Illinois 
Central and the Wabash railways. The population in 1900 was 
25,882; in 1920, 36,162 (11% foreign-born white); and in 1930 
(Federal census), 42,048. The city lies gSoft. above sea-level, on 
the broad flood plain of the Missouri river, at the foot of high loess 
bluffs. It is an important railway and highw^ay centre. Several of 
the railroads have roundhouses and repair shops here, employing 
together about 4,000 men. There are many grain elevators, large 
greenhouses, and varied manufacturing industries, with an output 
in 1927 valued at $11,783,029. The city has an extensive whole- 
sale and retail trade. The assessed valuation of property in 1927 
was $11,500,581. The State school for the deaf is here. 

For centuries, according to tradition, these bluffs were used by 
the Indian tribes as a meeting-place. The name Council Bluffs 
was originally applied to a place 20m. N. of Omaha, where Lewis 
and Clark in 1804 held a conference with the Indians. The site 
of the present city was designated by the Federal Government in 
1S3S as headquarters for the Pottaw^attamie Indians, from Mis- 
souri. They remained until the arrival of the Mormons (1846-47), 
who stayed about five years, building a town they called Kanes- 
ville. On their departure for Utah new immigrants quickly came 
in. During 1S49-50 Council Bluffs was an important outfitting 
point for the California gold-seekers, supplies coming up the river 
from Saint Louis. It was incorporated as a city in 1853. ^^63 

it became the eastern terminus of the LTnion Pacific Railroad, when 
President Lincoln by executive order established the terminus on 
the east side of the Missouri. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, U*S., a peace- 
time advisory body, “established for the co-ordination of 
industries and resources, for the national security and welfare, 
and the creation of relations wdiich will render possible in time of 
need the immediate concentration and utilization of the resources 
of the nation.” Although a Council of National Defence was 
recommended to the House by the General Staff of the Army as 
early as 1910, no definite action resulted until six years later, 
when the Council was created under the Army Appropriation Act 
of Aug. 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 6x9). This Act provided for a Council 
with a membership of seven, composed of the secretaries of 
War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labour, and 
the appointment of an advisory committee of seven to the council, 
each of whom should be a specialist in ‘^some industry, public 
utility, or development of some natural resource or otherwise 
specifically qualified for the duties.” That the council was in- 
tended as a peace-time advisory body is evidenced by the provision 
that not more than half of the general staff should be in Washing- 
ton at one time and that the appropriation for its activities was 
limited to $200,000. The Council met for the first time on Dec. 7, 
1916, and soon thereafter appointed an advisory committee on 
transportation and communication; raw materials, minerals and 
metals; munitions, manufacturing and industrial relations; sup- 
1 plies; engineering and education; labour; medicine and surgery. 

Although hampered by lack of funds and executive powers, 
and presumably undertaking a peace-time explorative and experi- 
mental task, it had achieved a quite definite and comprehensive 
programme for the nation’s defence by April 6, 1917, the date of 
the ofi&cial declaration of war with Germany. It then became, in 
effect, a war emergency cabinet directing the intensive and exten- 
sive organization and mobilization of the nation’s resources. From 
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its committees and subordinate bodies emerged the War Industries 
Board, the War Labor, Food and Fuel Administrations, the Air- 
craft Production Board, and other war-time bureaux, to which 
Congress granted executive powers explicitly denied to the Council 
of National Defence. Building up a field machinery of State, 
county, community and municipal councils of defence throughout 
the United States, the council became the medium through which 
the war needs and measures of the National Government were 
made known to the people, and the varying moods and reactions 
of the different sections of the country were registered in Wash- 
ington. The appointment of a Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defence on April 21, 1917, “to co-ordinate the 
woman’s preparedness movement” resulted in a nation-wide organ- 
ization of State and local units of women for war work. After the 
signing of the Armistice, the council, through its held machinery, 
look up the problems of readjustment, and after 1920 was engaged 
in the development of a permanent peace-time procedure and in 
research on national problems. 

Bibliography. — G. B. Clarkson, Statement of Work of the State 
and Territorial Councils of Defense and State and Territorial Divisions 
of the Woman^s Committee of the Council of National Defense 
Throughout the War (1919) ; Fourth Annual Report of the Untied 
States Council of Notional Defense, June 30 (1920) ; E. N. Blair, 
An Interpretative Report of the Woman^s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense, April 21, igiy, to Feb. 27, igig (1920) ; G. B. 
Clarkson, Industrial America in the World War (1924). 

COUNCHS OF ORANGE. The most important of these 
is the council of 529, when fifteen bishops, under the presidency 
of Caesarius of Arles, assembled primarily to dedicate a church, 
the gift of Liberius, the lieutenant of Theodoric, in Gaul, at what 
proved to be one of the most important councils of the 6th cen- 
tury. Caesarius had sought the aid of Rome against semi-Pelagian- 
ism, and in response Pope Felix IV. had sent certain capitula con- 
cerning grace and free-will, drawn chiefly from the writings of 
Augustine and Prosper. These to the number of twenty-five the 
synod subscribed, and adopted a supplementary statement, reaf- 
firming the Augustinian doctrines of corruption, human inability, 
prevenient grace and baptismal regeneration. Its acts were con- 
firmed by Boniface II. on the “25th of January 530,” a date which 
is open to question. 

See F, H. Woods, Canons of the Second Council of Orange (Oxford, 
1SS2). 

COUNSEL AND COUNSELLOR. The term “counsel” 
is employed in England as a synonym for a barrister {q.v.). 
Counsellor or, more fully, counsellor-at-law, is an obsolete term 
in England, but is still in use in Ireland as an equivalent to bar- 
rister. In the United States, a counsellor-at-law is, specifically, 
an attorney admitted to practice in all the courts; but as there is 
no formal distinction of the legal profession into two classes, as in 
England, the term is more often used loosely in the same sense 
as “lawyer,” i.e.j one who is versed in, or practises law. 

COUNT, the English translation of foreign titles equivalent 
generally to the English “earl.” In Anglo-French documents the 
word counte was at all times used as the equivalent of earl, but, 
unlike the feminine form “countess,” it did not find its way into 
the English language until the i6th century, and then only in the 
sense defined above. The title of earl, applied by the English to 
the foreign counts established in England by William the Con- 
queror, is dealt with elsewhere (see Earl). The present article 
deals with (i) the office of count in the Roman empire and the 
Frankish kingdom, (2) the development of the feudal count in 
France and under the Holy Roman empire, (3) modern counts. 

I. The Latin comes meant literally a companion or follower. 
In the early Roman empire the word was used to designate the 
companions of the emperor (comites principis) and so became a 
title of honour. The emperor Hadrian chose senators as com- 
panions on his travels and to help him in public business. They 
formed a permanent council, and Hadrian's successors entrusted 
these comites with the administration of justice and finance, or 
placed them in military commands. The designation comes thus 
developed into a formal official title of high officers of State, some 
qualification being added to indicate the special duties attached 
to the office in each case. Thus in the 5th century, among the 


comites attached to the emperor’s establishment, we find, c.g., the 
comes sacrarum largiiiofiiwi and the comes rci privatae; while 
others, forming the council, were styled comites consistorii. 
Others were sent into the provinces as governors, comites per 
provincias constitiUi; thus in the Noiitia dignitatuni we find a 
comes Aegypti, a comes Africae, a comes Belgicae, a comes 
Lugduneitsis and others. Two of the generals of the Roman 
province of Britain were styled the co 7 nes Britanniac and the 
comes litforis Saxonici (count of the Saxon shore). 

At Constantinople in the later Roman empire the Latin word 
comes assumed a Greek garb as Koijeqs and was declined as a 
Greek noun (gen. koixtjtos); the comes sacrarum largitiofium 
(count of the sacred bounties) was called at Constantinople 
6 KO/i'qs rCiv croLKp^v XaptyLTLo^vcovand the comes rerum privatarmn 
(count of the private estates) was called Ko/i-rjs roiv irpilSaroiv , 
The count of the sacred bounties was the lord treasurer or 
chancellor of the exchequer, for the public treasury and the 
imperial fisc had come to be identical; while the count of the 
private estates managed the imperial demesnes and the privy 
purse. In the 5th century the “sacred bounties” corresponded 
to the aerarium of the early empire, while the res privata repre- 
sented the fisc. The officers connected with the palace and the 
emperor’s person included the count of the wardrobe (comes 
sacrae vestis), the count of the residence (comes domorum), and, 
most important of all, the comes domes ticorum ei sacri stabuli 
(graecized as Koixri^ tov o-tcl^Xov), The count of the stable, 
originally the imperial master of the horse, developed into the 
“illustrious” comraanSer-in-chief of the imperial army (Stilicho, 
e.g., bore the full title as given above), and became the prototype 
of the mediaeval constable (q.v.). 

An important official of the second rank (spectabilis, “re- 
spectable” as contrasted with those of highest rank who were 
“illustrious”) was the count of the East, who appears to have had 
the control of a department in which 600 officials were engaged. 
His power was reduced in the 6th century, when he was deprived 
of his authority over the Orient diocese, and became civil 
governor of Syria Prima, retaining his “respectable” rank. An- 
other important officer of the later Roman court was the comes 
sacri patrimonii, who was instituted by the emperor Anastasius. 
In this connection it should be observed that the word patrimon- 
ium gradually changed in meaning. In the beginning of the 3rd 
century patrimonium meant crown property, and res privata 
meant personal property: at the beginning of the 6th century 
patrimonium meant personal proi)erly, and res privata meant 
crown property. It is difficult to give briedy a dear idea of the 
functions of the three important officials comes sacrarum largitio- 
num, comes rci privatae and cotnes sacri patrimonii; but the terms 
have been well translated by a German author as Finanzmmistcr 
dcs Reichsscliafses (finance minister of the treasury of the em- 
pire), F. dcs Kro 7 tschatzcs (of the Crown trea.sury), and F. des 
kaiserlichm Privatvermogens (of the emperor’s private prop- 
erty). 

The Frankish kings of the Merovingian dynasty retained the 
Roman system of administration, and under them the word 
comes preserved its original meaning; the comes was a companion 
of the king, a royal servant of high rank. Under the early 
Frankish kings some comites did not exercise any definite func- 
tions; they were merely attached to the king’s person and exe- 
cuted his orders. Others filled the highest offices, e.g,, the comes 
palatii and comes stabuli (see Constable). The kingdom was 
divided for administrative purposes into small areas called pagi 
(pays, Ger. Gau) , corresponding generally to the Roman civitates 
(see City). At the head of the pagus was the comes, correspond- 
ing to the German Graf. The comes was appointed by the king 
and removable at his pleasure, and was chosen originally from all 
classes, sometimes from enfranchised slaves. His essential func- 
tions were judicial and executive, and in documents he is often 
described as the king’s agent (agens publicus) or royal judge 
(jtidex publicus or fiscalis). As the delegate of the executive power 
he had the right to military command in the king’s name and to 
take all the measures necessary for the preservation of the peace, 
i.e., to exercise the royal “ban” (bannus regis). He was at once 
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public prosecutor and judge, was responsible for the execution of 
the sentences of the courts, and as the king’s representative ex- 
ercised the royal right of protection {mundium regis) over 
churches, widows, orphans and the like. He enjoyed a triple 
wergeld, but had no definite salary, being remunerated by the 
receipt of certain revenues, a system which contained the germs 
of discord, on account of the confusion of his public and private 
estates. He also retained a third of the fines which he imposed 
in his judicial capacity. 

^ Under the early Carolings the title count did not indicate noo.e 
birth. A comes was generally raised from childhood in the king’s 
palace, and rose to be a count through successive stages. The 
count’s office was not yet a dignity, nor hereditary; he w^as not 
independent nor appointed for life, but exercised the royal power 
by delegation, as under the Merovingians. While, however, he 
was theoretically paid by the king, he seems to have been him- 
self one of the sources of the royal revenue. The counties were, it | 
appears, farmed out; but in the 7th century the royal choice be- 
came restricted to the larger landed proprietors, who gradually I 
emancipated themselves from royal control, and in the 8th cen- I 
tury the term comitatiis begins to denote a geographical area, 
though there was little difference in its extent under the Mero- 
vingian kings and the early Carolings. The count was about to 
pass into the feudatory stage. Throughout the middle ages, how- 
ever, the original official and personal connotation of the title 
was never wholly lost ; or perhaps it would be truer to say, with 
Selden, that it was early revived with the ^tudy of the Roman 
civil law in the 12 th century. The unique dignity of count of the 
Lateran palace, bestowed in 1328 by the emperor Louis IV. the 
Bavarian on Castrucio de’ Antelminelli, duke of Lucca, and his 
heirs male, was official as well as honorary, being charged wdth 
the attendance and service to be performed at the palace at the 
emperor’s coronation at Rome (Du Cange, s,v. Comites Palatii 
Lateranensis ; Selden, op. cit. p. 321). This instance, indeed, 
remained isolated; but the personal title of ^‘count palatine,” 
though honorary rather than official, was conferred on officials — 
especially by the popes on those of the Curia — ^had no territorial 
significance, and was to the last reminiscent of those early comites 
palatii whose relations to the sovereign had been purely personal 
and official {see Palatine). A relic of the old official meaning of 
‘^count” still survives in Transylvania, where the head of the 
political administration of the Saxon districts is styled count 
{comes, Graf) of the Saxon Nation. 

2. The process by which the official counts were transformed 
into feudal vassals almost independent is described in the article 
Feudalism. In the confusion of the period of transition, when 
the title to possession was usually the power to hold, designations 
which had once possessed a definite meaning were preser\’ed with 
no defined association. In France, by the loth century, the proc- 
ess of decomposition of the old organization had gone far, and 
in the nth century titles of nobility were still very loosely applied. 
That of “count” was, as Luchaire points out, “equivocal” even as 
late as the 12th century; any castellan of moderate rank could 
style himself comte who in the next century would have been 
called seigneur {domimis). Even when, in the 13th century, the 
ranks of the feudal hierarchy in France came to be more definitely 
fixed, the style of “count” might imply much, or comparatively 
little. In the oldest register of Philip Augustus counts are reck- 
oned with dukes in the first of the five orders into which the 
nobles are divided, but the list includes, besides such almost 
sovereign rulers as the counts of Flanders and Champagne, im- 
mediate vassals of much less importance — such as the counts of 
Soissons and Dammartin — and even one mediate vassal, the count 
of Bar-sur-Seine. The title was still in fact “equivocal,” and so it 
remained throughout French history. In the official lists it was 
early placed second to that of duke (Luchaire, Manuel, p. 181, 
note i), but in practice at least the great comtes-pairs {e.g., of 
Champagne) were the equals of any duke and the superiors of 
many. Thus, too, in modem times royal princes have been given 
the title of count (Paris, Flanders, Caserta), the heir of Charles 
X. actually changing his style, without sense of loss, from that of 
due de Bordeaux to that of comte de Chambord. From the i6th 
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century onwards the equivocal nature of the title in France was 
increased by the royal practice of selling it, either to viscounts or 
barons in respect of their fiefs, or to rich roturiers. 

In Germany the change from the official to the territorial and 
hereditary counts followed at the outset much the same course as 
in France, though the later development of the title and its mean- 
ing was different. In the loth century the counts were permitted 
by the kings to divide their benefices and rights among their sons, 
the rule being established that countships {Graf seJiaf ten) were 
hereditary, that they might be held by boys, that they were herit- 
able by females and might even be administered by females. The 
Grafschaft became thus merely a bundle of rights inherent in the 
soil; and, the count’s office having become his property, the old 
counties or Gauen rapidly disappeared as administrative units, 
being either amalgamated or subdivided. By the second half of 
the 1 2th century the official character of the count had quite dis- 
appeared; he had become a territorial noble, and the foundation 
had been laid of territorial sovereignty {Landeshoheit) . The first 
step towards this was the concession to the counts of the military 
prerogatives of dukes, a right enjoyed from the first by the counts 
of the marches {see Margrave), then given to counts palatine 
{see Palatine) and, finally, to other counts, who assumed by 
reason of it the style of landgrave {Landgraf, i.e., count of a 
province). At first all counts were reckoned as princes of the 
empire {Reichsfursten) ; but since the end of the 12th century 
this rank was restricted to those wffio were immediate tenants of 
the Crown, the other counts of the empire {Reichsgrafen) being 
placed among the free lords {baroftes, liheri domini). Counts of 
princely rank {gefiirstete Grafen) voted among the princes in 
the imperial diet; the others {Reichsgrafen) were grouped in the 
Grafenbmike — originally two, to which two more were added in 
the 17th century — each of which had one vote. In 1S06, on the 
formation of the Confederation of the Rhine, the sovereign 
counts were all mediatized {see Mediatization). Even before 
the end of the empire (1806) the right of bestowing the title of 
count was freely exercised by the various German territorial 
sovereigns. 

3. Any political significance which the feudal title of count 
retained in the iSth century vanished with the changes produced 
by the Revolution. It is now simply a title of honour and one. 
moreover, the social value of which differs enormously, not only 
in the different European countries, but within the limits of the 
same country. In Germany, for instance, there are several cate- 
gories of counts: (i) the mediatized princely counts {gefiirstete 
Grafen), who are reckoned the equals in blood of the European 
sovereign houses, an equality symbolized by the “closed crown” 
surmounting their armorial bearings. The heads of these countly 
families of the “high nobility” are entitled (by a decree of the 
federal diet, 1829) to the style of Erlaucht (illustrious, most 
honourable); (2) Counts of the empire {Reichsgrafen), de- 
scendants of those counts who, before the end of the Holy 
Roman empire (1806), were Reichsstdndisch ; i.e., sat in one of the 
Grafenbdnke in the imperial diet, and entitled to a ducal coronet; 
(3) Counts {a) descended from the lower nobility of the old em- 
pire, titular since the 15th century, {b) created since; their cor- 
onet is nine-pointed {cf. the nine points and strawberry leaves of 
the English earl). The difficulty of determining in any case the 
exact significance of the title of a German count, illustrated by 
the above, is increased by the fact that the title is generally herit- 
able by all male descendants, the only exception being in Prussia, 
where, after 1840, the rule of primogeniture prevailed and the 
bestowal of the title was dependent on a rent-roll of £3,000 a 
year. The result is that the title is very widespread and in itself 
little significant. The style Altgraf (old count), occasionally 
found, is of some antiquity, and means that the title of count has 
been borne by the family from time immemorial. 

In mediaeval France the significance of the title of count 
varied with the power of those who bore it ; in modern France it 
varies with its historical associations. It is not so common as in 
I Germany or Italy ; because it does not by custom pass to all male 
I descendants. The title was, however, cheapened by its revival 
I under Napoleon. By the decree of March i, 180S, reviving titles 
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of nobility, that of count was assigned ex officio to ministers, 
senators and life councillors of State, to the president of the Corps 
Legislatif and to archbishops. The title was made heritable in 
order of primogeniture, and in the case of archbishops through 
their nephews. These Napoleonic countships, increased under sub- 
sequent reigns, have produced a plentiful crop of titles of little 
social significance, and have tended to lower the status of the 
counts deriving from the ancieii regime. The title of marquis, 
which Napoleon did not revive, has risen proportionately in the 
estimation of the Faubourg St. Germain. As for that of count, it 
is safe to say that in France its social value is solely dependent on 
its historical associations. 

Of all European countries Italy has been most prolific of counts. 
Every Italian prince, from the pope downwards, created them for 
love or money; and, in the absence of any regulating authority, 
the title was also widely and loosely assumed, while often the 
feudal title passed with the sale of the estate to which it was 
attached. Casanova remarked that in some Italian cities all the 
nobles were haroni, in others all were coiiti. An Italian conte may 
or may not be a gentleman; he has long ceased, qua count, to 
have any social prestige, and his rank is not recognized by the 
Italian government. As in France, however, there are some Italian 
couti w^hose titles are respectable, and even illustrious, from their 
historic associations. The prestige belongs, however, not to the 
title but to the name. As for the papal countships, which are still 
freely bestowed on those of all nations whom the Holy See wishes 
to reward, their prestige naturally varies with the religious com- 
plexion of the country in which the titles are borne. They are 
esteemed by the faithful, but have small significance for those 
outside. In Spain, on the other hand, the title of co?ide. the 
earlier history of which follows much the same development as 
in France, is still of much social value, mainly owdng to the fact 
that the rule of primogeniture exists, and that, a large fee being 
payable to the State on succession to a title, it is necessarily as- 
sociated with some degree of wealth. The Spanish counts of old 
creation, some of whom are grandees and members of the Upper 
House, naturally take the highest rank; but the title, still bestowed 
for eminent public services or other reasons, is of value. The 
title, like others in Spain, can pass through an heiress to her hus- 
band. In Russia the title of count (gm/; fern, grafi^iya), a foreign 
importation, had little social prestige attached to it, being given 
to officials of a certain rank. In the British empire the only recog- 
nized counts arc those of Malta, who arc given precedence with 
baronets of the United Kingdom. 

Sec Seldcn, Titles of Honor (1673) ; Du Cange, Clossarium Med. 
Lat. (cd. Niort, 1S83) $.v. “Comes”; E/z Grande Enrydopedic, s.v. 
“Comte”; A. Luchairc, Manuel dcs institutions francaises (iSq 2); 
Brunner, Deutsche RcchisgeschichtCf Band ii. (Leipzig, 1892) ; P. Guil- 
hiermoz, Essai sur Vorigine de la noblesse en France an moycn age 
(1902). 

COUNTER, (u) A round piece of metal or wood used form- 
erly in making calculations (Lat. computare, to reckon), and 
now for reckoning points or as tokens representing actual coins 
in card games, gambling games, etc. Hence, figuratively, some- 
thing of no real value, a sham. The table or flat-topped barrier 
in a bank or shop. The term was also applied, usually in the form 
''compter,'’ to debtors’ prisons. The "compters” of the sheriffs’ 
courts of the city of London were at various times in the Poultry. 
Bread street, Wood street and Giltspur street; the Giltspur 
street compter was the last to be closed in 1854. (2) A circular 
parry in fencing, and in boxing a blow given as a parry to a 
lead of an opponent (Lat. contra, opposite, against). The word 
is also used of the stiff piece of leather at the back of a boot, of 
the rounded angle at the stern of a ship, and in a horse of the 
part between the shoulder and the under part of the neck. 

COUNTERFEITING, making an imitation without author- 
ity and for the purpose of defrauding, especially an imitation of 
nnoney, whether paper or coin. (See Coinage, Offences; For- 
gery.) 

COUNTERFORT. A form of buttress used for the strength- 
ening of wails of mediaeval fortifications. It was found that with 
the introduction of cannon as siege weapons in the 15th century, 
the ordinary types of masonry walls backed with earth, were not 


sufficiently strong to stand battering by artillery. I’hey were there- 
fore strengthened with buttresses or counterforts from the inside 
of the wall. Later the counterfort often took the form of an arched 
gallery, built behind the wall under the rampart. {See further 
Fortification and Siegecraft.) 

COUNTER-GUARD. An outw'ork of a sysieni of fortifica- 
tions built in front of the face of a bastion or ravelin to protect 
it from breaching fire (Fr. Contre-garde ) . A counter-guard 
usually consisted of a V-shaped work with two ramparts meeiing 
at an angle and an open gorge. (See further Fortifications and 
Siegecraft.) 

COUNTERPOINT, in music, the art defined by Sir Fred- 
erick Gore Ouseley as that of “combining" melodies (Lat. coih 
trapunciiis, “point counter point," “note against note"). This 
neat definition is not quite complete. Classical counterpoint is 
the conveying of a mass of harmony by means of a combination 
of melodies. Thus the three melodies combined by Vvagner in 
the Meistersinger prelude do not make classical counterpoint, for 
they require a mass of accompanying harmony to exi>lain them. 
That accompaniment explains them perfectly and thereby proves 
itself to be classical counterpoint, for its virtue lies in its own 
good melodic lines, both where the.se coincide with the main 
melodies and where they diverge from them. From this it will 
be seen that current criticism is always at fault when it worries 
as to whether the melodies are individually audible in a good 
piece of counterpoint. 

What is always iipportant is the peculiar life breathed into 
harmony by contrapuntal organization. Doth historically and 
aesthetically "counterpoint” and “liannony" are inextricably 
blended; for nearly every harmonic fact is in it.s origin a phe- 
nomenon of counterpoint. Instrumental music develoijs harmony 
in unanalyzed lumps, as painting obliterates draughtsmanship in 



masses of colours; but the underlying concepts of counterpoint 
and draughtsman.ship remain. 

In so far as the laws of counterpoint are derived from harmonic 
principles — ^that is to say, derived from the properties of concord 
and discord — ^their origin and development arc discussed in the 
article Harmony. In so far as they depend entirely on melody 
they arc too minute and changeable to admit of general dis- 
cussion; and in so far as they show the interaction of melodic 
and harmonic principles it is more convenient to discuss them 
under the head of harmony. All that remains, then, for the 
present article is the e:^lanation of certain technical terms. 

^ (i) CaMo Fermo (i.e., plain chant) is a melody in long notes 
given to one voice while others accompany it with quicker counter- 
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points (the term “counterpoint*' in this connection meaning ac- 
companying melodies). In the simplest cases the canto fermo 
has notes of equal length and is unbroken in flow. When it is 
broken up and its rhythm diversified, the gradations between 
counterpoint on a canto fermo and ordinary forms of polyphony, 
or indeed any kind of melody with an elaborate accompaniment, 
are infinite and insensible. 

(2) Double Counterpoint is a combination of melodies so de- 
signed that either can be taken above or below the other. When 
this change of position is effected by merely altering the octave 
of either or both melodies (with or without transposition of the 
whole combination to another key), the artistic value of the 
device is simply that of the raising of the lower melody to the 
surface. The harmonic scheme remains the same, except in so 
far as some of the chords are not in their fundamental positions, 
while others, not originally fundamental, have become so. But 
double counterpoint may be in other intervals than the octave; 


that is to say, while one of the parts remains stationary, the other 
may be transposed above or below it by some other interval, 
thus producing an entirely different set of Wmonies. 

Double Counterpoint in the 12th has thus been made a powerful 
means of expression and variety. The artistic value of this 
device depends not only on the beauty and novelty of the second 
scheme of harmony obtained, but also on the change of melodic 
expression produced by transferring one of the melodies to an- 
other position in the scale. Two of the most striking illustrations 
of this effect are to be found in the last chorus of Brahms's 
Triumphlied and in the fourth of his variations on a theme of 
Haydn. Inversion in the 12th also changes the concord of the 
6th into the discord of the 7th; a property used with powerful 
effect by Bach in Fugue 16 of Bk. II, of Das W ohltemperirte 
Clavier. 

Double Counterpoint in the loth has the property that the 
inverted melody can be given in the new and in the original 
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IV. Scholastic Exercise in the Five Species of Counter poinL 

(The combination of all five species, here used to save space, does not allow the 2nd species to move conjunctly as is desirable. The use 
of two chords in a bar, forbidden by some teachers, is good if the chords are clearly expressed. The suspension in the 7th l)ar (4-3 over a 
§ chord), though frequent in i6th century music, is considered licentious in an exercise of less than 6 parts.) 
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positions simultaneously. 

Double counterpoint in other intervals than the octave, loth 
and 1 2th, is rare, but the general principle and motives for it 
remain the same under all conditions. The two subjects of the 
‘"Confiteor” in Bach’s B minor Mass are in double counterpoint 
in the octave, nth and 13th. And Beethoven’s Mass in D is 
full of pieces of double counterpoint in the inversions of which 
a few notes are displaced so as to produce momentary double 
counterpoint in unusual intervals, obviously with the intention of 
varying the harmony. 

(3) Triple j Quadruple and Multiple Coimter point. — ^When more 
than two melodies are designed so as to combine in interchange- 
able positions, it becomes increasingly difficult to avoid chords 
and progressions of which some inversions are incorrect. Triple 
counterpoint is normally possible only at the octave; for it will 
be found that if three parts are designed to invert in some other 
interval this will involve two of them inverting in a third in- 
terval which will give rise to incalculable difficulty. This makes 
the fourth of Brahms’s variations on a theme of Haydn appear 
almost miraculous. The whole variation beautifully illustrates 
the melodic expression of inversion at the 12th; and during 
eight bars of the second section a third contrapuntal voice appears, 
which is afterwards inverted in the 12th, with natural and smooth 
effect. But this involves the inversion of two of the counter- 
points with each other in the almost impracticable double counter- 
point in the gth. Brahms probably did not figure this out at 
all but profited by the luck which goes with genius. 

Quadruple Counterpoint is not rare with Bach ; and the melod- 
ically invertible combination intended by him in the unfinished 
fugue at the end of “Die Kunst der Fuge” requires one of its 
themes to invert in the 12th as against the others. {See D. F. 
Tovey’s edition published by the Oxford University Press.) 

. . Quintuple Counterpoint is admirably illustrated in the finale 
of Mozart’s “Jupiter symphony,” in which everything in the suc- 
cessive statement and gradual development of the five themes 
conspires to give the utmost effect to their combination in the 
coda. Of course Mozart has not room for more than five of 
the 120 passible combinations, and from these he, like all the 
great contrapuntists, selects such as bring fresh themes into 
the outside parts, which are the most clearly audible. 

Sextuple Counterpoint may be found in Bach’s great double 
chorus, “Nun ist das Heil,” in the finale of his concerto for three 
claviers in C, and probably in other places. 

(4) Added Thirds and Sixths. — ^This is merely the full working 
out of the sole purpose of double counterpoint in the loth, namely, 
the possibility of performing it in its original and inverted posi- 
tions simultaneously. The “Pleni sunt coeli” of Bach’s “B minor 
Mass” is written in this kind of transformation of double into 
quadruple counterpoint; and the artistic value of the device is 
perhaps never so magnificently realized as in the place, at bar 
84, where the trumpet doubles the bass three octaves and a 
third above while the alto and second tenor have the counter 


subjects in close thirds in the middle. 

Almost ail other contrapuntal devices are derived from the 
principle of the canon and are discussed in the article Contra- 
puntal Forms. 

As a training in musical grammar and style, the rhythms of 
16th-century polyphony were early codified into “the five species 
of counterpoint” (with various other species now forgotten) and 
practised by students of composition. The exercise should not 
claim to teach rhythm, but it does teach measurement. 

The classical treatise on which Haydn and Beethoven were 
trained was Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum (1725). This was 
superseded in the igth century by Cherubini's, the first of a 
long series of attempts to bring up to date as a dead language 
what should be studied in its original and living form. R. 0 . 
Morris has thoroughly exposed the humbug and illustrated the 
true severe scholarship in The Technique of Cotmterpoint 
(Oxford University Press). (D. F. T.) 

COUNTERPOISE, in wireless, a system of wires or other 
conductors in a radio circuit, forming the lower capacity area of 
an antenna of the condenser type {see Antenna). The counter- 
poise conductors are elevated above and insulated from the ground 
and are substantially as extensive as the aerial 

COUNTERSCARP (= “opposite scarp ” Fr. contrescarpe) 
a term used in fortification for the outer slope of a ditch; see 
Fortification and Stegecraft. 

COUNTERSIGN, a military term for a sign, word or signal 
previously arranged and required to be given by persons approach- 
ing a sentry, guard or other post as a means of establishing that 
they are not hostile or unauthorized. In some armies the “counter- 
sign” is strictly the reply of the sentry to the password given by 
the person approaching. 

COUNTERVAILING DUTIES, The underlying idea of 
a countervailing duty is one which is imposed for the purpose of 
setting off or compensating some other duty. The form in which 
it was first used was that of a duty imposed on goods imported 
into the country, where similar goods produced in the country 
had to pay an excise or other inland revenue duty, the idea being 
to put the producers of the home-made goods on exactly the same 
footing as the importers of the foreign goods. The idea was so 
carefully applied that the amount of the import duty was not 
necessarily exactly the same as the amount of the inland duty. 
Thus while spirits made in Britain were charged io/6d, per proof 
gal., the duty on similar spirits imported was lo/iod., the extra 
4d. being supposed to compensate the home producer for the loss 
and inconvenience caused to him by having to carry on his trade 
under the regulations of an excise duty, which interfered with the 
free conduct of the trade and resulted in additional expense. 
Under the commercial treaty with France in i860 this additional 
duty was originally fixed at 2d,, but it was raised to 5d. and 
afterwards reduced to 4d., as described in the 28th report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue (p. ii). Similar duties were 
imposed on imported articles containing spirits; but in the case 
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of methylated spirits, which pay no duty but are manufactured 
under regulations, only the countervailing duty of 4d. was levied. 

In all cases the idea was that the countervailing duty must be 
no more than just what was required to place the home producer 
on an exactly equal footing with the importer of the foreign goods. 

The name of countervailing duty has also been applied where 
articles made in a country without duty were also imported from 
other countries where they w^ere subject to some fiscal assistance; 
e.g.j in the form of a bounty. Thus when the Continental beet 
sugar system was found to result in a bounty to the producers, 
enabling them to send these bounty-fed sugars into Britain at 
less than cost, it was argued that such imported sugar should be 
subject to a countervailing duty in Britain in order to equalize 
their cost with that of the home-produced article. The World 
War stopped the British import of beet sugar, and since then 
the situation has been complicated by the imposition of war duties 
on sugar, and later by the practical adoption of a bounty system 
on beet sugar grown in England in the form of a temporary and 
graduated reduction of the duty. 

Since the War, however, the entire absence in the British sys- 
tem of any protective duties has given place to a policy under 
which protective duties are regarded as a defensive measure justi- 
fied by the abnormal conditions of post-w^ar times. In this sense, 
the term “countervailing duties” is sometimes stretched to include 
duties on imports which are intended as a set-off against the fact 
that the foreign producer is in some way more favourably placed 
than the home manufacturer; e.g., by the position of the foreign 
exchanges, or the existence of a lower level of wages, or some 
other item in the cost of production. 

Countervailing duties have been levied to check the tendency 
of some strongly organized industries to sell goods in foreign 
markets at rates below the price in the home market. Thus in 
the year 1904 Canada levied a countervailing duty on steel rails 
imported from the United States and sold at prices lower than 
those which prevailed in the United States. 

COUNTRY, an extent of land, a region with some peculiar 
character, e.g., the “black country,” “fen country,” etc. (Late | 
Lat. contrata, a tract of land spread out to view in the foreground, 
from contra, opposite, over against) ; hence it came to mean the i 
land inhabited by a particular nation or race. It is used, also, 
in the sense of land not occupied by large towns, whence such 
expressions as “country house,” “country town,” etc. The word 
appears in many phrases, in the sense of the whole population of 
a country, especially the general body of electors, as in the 
expression “go to the country,” for the dissolution of Parliament 
preparatory to a general election. 

COUNTRY DANCE, a popular English dance of earlier 
centuries, which gave its name in due course, though in a cor- 
rupted form, to the French contredanse and the German contre- 
tanz. In the matter of its steps and figures it seems to have varied 
greatly, being sometimes of the “round” character, sometimes 
“up and down,” sometimes introducing “realistic” figures, and so 
on, while as regards its music equal latitude prevailed, so that it 
could be danced to almost any kind of popular air of a brisk char- 
acter and well-marked rhythms. A well-lmown collection of such 
tunes is that contained in Playford’s English Dancing Master 
(1651). 

COUNTY, the Norman equivalent of the old English “shire” 
{q.v.), which has survived as its synonym, though occasionally 
also applied to divisions smaller than counties, e.g., Norhamshire, 
Hexamshire and Hallamshire. 

In the period preceding the Norman Conquest two ofiBicers ap- 
pear at the head of the county organization. These are the ealdor- 
man and the scirgerefa or sheriff {q.v.). The shires of Wessex 
appear each to have had an ealdorman, whose duties were to 
command its military forces, to preside over the county assembly 
(scir gemot), to carry out the laws and to execute justice. The 
ealdorman gave away to the earl, probably under Danish in- 
fluence, in the first half of the nth century, and it is probable 
that the office of sheriff came into existence in the reign of Canute 
(1017-35), when the great earldoms were formed and it was 
no longer possible for the earl to perform his various administra- 
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tive duties in person in a group of counties. After the Norman 
Conquest the earl was occasionally appointed sheriff of his 
county, but in general his only official connection with it was to 
receive the third penny of its pleas, and the earldom ceased to 
be an office and became merely a title. In the 12th century the 
office of coroner (q.v ) was created, two or more of them being 
chosen in the county court as vacancies occurred. In the same 
century verderers were first chosen in the same manner for the 
purpose of holding inquisitions on vert and venison in those 
counties which contained royal forests. The county was from an 
early period regarded as a community, and approached the king 
as a corporate body, while in later times petitions were presented 
through the knights of the shire. It was also an organic whole 
for the purpose of the conservation of the peace. The assessment 
of taxation by commissioners appointed by the county court 
developed in the 13th century into the representation of the county 
by two knights of the shire elected by the county court to serve* 
in parliament, and this representation continued unaltered save 
for a short period during the Protectorate, until 1832, when many 
of the counties received a much larger representation, which was 
still further increased by later Acts. 

The royal control over the county was strengthened from the 
14th century onward by the appointment of justices of the peace 
(q.v.). This system was further developed under the Tudors, 
while in the middle of the i6th century the military functions of 
the sheriff were handed over to a new officer, the lord-lieutenant, 
who is now more prominently associated with the headship of the 
county than is the sheriff. The lord-lieutenant now usually holds 
the older office of custos rotulorum (q.v.). The justices of the 
peace are appointed upon his nomination, and until lately he ap- 
pointed the clerk of the peace. The latter appointment is now 
made by the joint committee of quarter sessions and county 
council. The Tudor system of local government received little 
alteration until the establishment of county councils by the Local 
Government Act of iSSS handed over to an elected body many of 
the functions previously exercised by the nominated justices of 
the peace. For the purposes of this Act the ridings of Yorkshire, 
the divisions of Lincolnshire, east and west Sussex, east and 
west Suffolk, the soke of Peterborough, London, the Isle of Ely 
and the Isle of Wight are counties, making 62 administrative 
counties of England and Wales. Between 1375 and 1692 the 
Crown granted to certain cities and boroughs the privilege of 
being counties of themselves. There were in 1835 eighteen of 
these counties corporate, Bristol, Chester, Coventry, Gloucester, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Nottingham, York and Carmarthen, each of 
which had two sheriffs, and Canterbury, Exeter, Hull, Lichfield, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Poole, Southampton, Worcester and 
Haverfordwest, each of which had one sheriff. All these boroughs, 
with the exception of Carmarthen, Lichfield, Poole and Haver- 
fordwest, which remain counties of themselves, and 47 others, 
were created county boroughs by the Local Government Act 1888, 
and are entirely dissociated from the control of a county council. 
The City of London is also a county of itself, whose two sheriffs 
are also sheriffs of Middlesex, while for the purposes of the Act 
of 1888 the house-covered district which extends for many miles 
round the City constitutes a county. 

See Statutes of the Realm; W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England (1874-78) ; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond 
(1897) I Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law (1895) ; H. M. Chad- 
wick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions (1905), and The Victoria 
History of the Counties of England. (G. J. T.) 

COUNTY CLERK, in the United States, the chief clerical 
official of the county. He is elected by the quahfied voters of the 
county for a term, provided by the State Constitution or statute, 
of two, three or four years. He is eligible for re-election. The 
county clerk acts as custodian of records of the county court and 
sometimes of the circuit and district courts for such terms as 
are held in the county for which he is chosen. He also acts as 
secretary of the county board of commissioners or supervisors 
and keeps minutes of their proceedings. In most States other than 
those of New England, he issues marriage, hunting and other 
licences, and in many he acts as recorder of legal instruments. 
The county clerk ordinarily has one or more deputies whom he 
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appoints, often partly because of political work performed on his 
behalf. Occasionally his assistants are under civil service regula- 
tions. 

See H. G. James, Local Government in the United States (1921). 

COUNTY COURT, in England, a local court of civil juris- 
diction. The county court, it has been said, is at once the most 
ancient and the most modern of English civil tribunals. The Saxon 
Curia Comitatus, maintained after the Norman Conquest, was 
a local court and a small debts court. It was instituted by Alfred 
the Great, its jurisdiction embracing civil, and, until the reign of 
William I., ecclesiastical matters. The ofiheers of the court con- 
sisted of the earldorman, the bishop and the sheriff. The court 
was held once in every four weeks, being presided over by the 
earl, or, in his absence, the sheriff. The suitors of the court, 
i.e,, the freeholders, were the judges, the sheriff being simply 
a presiding officer, pronouncing and afterwards executing the 
* judgment of the court. The court was not one of record. The 
appointment of judges of assize in the reign of Henry II., as well 
as the expensive and dilatory procedure of the court, brought 
about its gradual disuse. Accordingly, with the view of making 
justice cheaper and more accessible the County Courts Act 1846 
was passed. This act had the modest title of “An Act for the 
Recovery of Small Debts and Demands in England.” The original 
limit of the jurisdiction of the new courts was £20, extended in 
1850 to iso in actions of debt, and in 1903 (by an act which 
came into force in 1905) to iioo. Thirteen amending acts were 
passed, which were consolidated with some amendments in the 
year 18S8. This is now the code or charter of the county courts. 

The grain of mustard-seed sown in 1 846 has grown into a goodly 
tree, with branches extending over the whole of England and 
Wales ; and they embrace within their ambit a more multifarious 
jurisdiction than is possessed by any other courts in the king- 
dom. England and Wales were mapped out into 59 circuits (not 
including the city of London). 

Circuits are divided into districts, in each of which there is a 
court, with a registrar and bailiffs. The City of London court, 
though not strictly a county court, has the same jurisdiction 
(County Courts Act 1867 and §185 of the act of 1888) and con- 
stitutes the county court for the City of London. It was amal- 
gamated with the mayor’s court by the Mayor’s and City of 
London Court Act 1920. 

The ordinary jurisdiction of the county courts may be thus 


tabulated : — 

Pecuniary^ limit 

Subject matter of jurisdiction 

Common-law actions, with written consent of 

both parties . Unlimited 

Actions founded on contract (except for breach 
of promise of marriage, unless remitted from 
the High Court under S. 65) . . . £100 

Actions founded on tort (except libel, slander, 
and seduction, unless remitted from the High 
Court under S. 65 or 66) . , . . , £100 

Counter claims (unless plaintiff gives written 

notice of objection) Unlimited 

Ejectment or questions of title to realty ^ . . £xoo annual value 

Equity jurisdiction £$00 

Probate jurisdiction £200 personalty 

and £300 realty 

Admiralty jurisdiction £300 

Bankruptcy jurisdiction Unlimited 

Replevin Unlimited 

Interpleader transferred from High Court . £500 

Actions in contract transferred from High Court £100 

Actions in tort transferred from High Court . UnSmited 

Companies (winding up), when the paid-up 
capital does not exceed £10,000 


The above table is not by any means an exhaustive statement of 
the jurisdiction of the county courts. For many years it has been 
the practice of parliament to throw on the county court judges 
the duty of acting as judges or arbitrators for the purpose of new 
legislation relating to social subjects. A list of aU the acts will be 
found in the Yearly County, Courts Practice. A county court 
may determine all matters of fact as well as law, but either 
may as a rule apply to have his case tried by jury. The 


number of juiy^men is eight. There is an appeal from the county 
courts on matters of law to a divisional court of the High Court 
(^see A.PPEAL). The County Courts Act of iSSS was amended 
by the Acts of 1903, 1919 and 1924. 

In ail of the States in the United States, there is a county court, 
which however, in some jurisdictions, such as Pennsylvania, 
is called the district court. Generally it is known as the county 
court. In many cases it is a court of general original jurisdiction, 
but in others it is limited as to the amount in civil cases, and to 
misdemeanours in criminal cases. The judge ordinarily is elected 
by the voters of the county. 

See Cojmty Courts Practice (annual) ; also Sir T. W. SnaRge, “Fifty 
Years of the English County Courts,” in Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1S97. 

COUNTY FARM, POOR FARM, POOR HOUSE or 
ALMSHOUSE, is, in name, a public institution maintained as 
a shelter for the aged poor. As the terms “poor farm” and “poor 
house,” are undesirable, and the term “county farm” inaccurate, 
the present tendency in the United States is to include ail under 
the term “almshouse.” In Ohio, however, the legal name is 
county infirmary; in Indiana, county asylum; in Maryland, 
county home; in California, county hospital. 

Several of the early States, particularly in New England, in- 
corporated the theory of institutional relief in their constitutions, 
and there are now almshouses in every Slate except New Mexico. 
Forty States maintain county institutions but Indiana is the only 
State in which every county must provide a home for its pau- 
pers. In Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Vermont, poor relief is a town function, while in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey responsibility for the care of the indigent may 
devolve upon county, town or township. In most States the 
county commissioners, trustees or supervisors comprise the 
almshouse management. In New England control is vested in the 
towm, with a special office of overseer of the poor; in California, 
Michigan and New York, the superintendent of the poor is an 
elected officer. The police jury is the controlling body in Louis- 
iana, while in West Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas and Gregon, the 
county courts have jurisdiction. Some States maintain State 
departments of public welfare, public welfare commi.ssions, State 
boards of charity, or similar bodies, but only in Michigan does 
the State body have actual authority over the local management, 
the others having merely right of in.spection and recommenda- 
tion. There is no central supervising agency in many of the 
States. 

Though in name almshouse means a shelter for the aged poor, 
the inmates are usually a heterogeneous group of insane, feeble- 
minded, epileptics, blind, deaf-mutes, orphans, deserted children 
and prostitutes, as well as the aged poor. Those of New^ England 
more nearly fulfil the real purpose of an almshouse than those 
in any other section. Two systems operate in practically every 
State: (i) direct management by county officers, or poor officers; 
(2) contract system. Under the first system, which controls 88% 
of the institutions, a superintendent is employed at a specified 
salary to manage the almshouse. The farm produce belongs to the 
institution, and the proceeds of any unused surplus reverts to the 
local treasury or to the almshouse. Under the contract system, 
the farm and almshouse are leased to an operator for the care 
of the poor, while the proceeds of any unused surplus produce 
revert to the lessee. The latter system is used extensively in the 
South, but it is specifically prohibited by law in Connecticut, In- 
diana and Utah. Able-bodied inmates are supposed to make 
themselves useful, but State inspectors and superintendents report 
that their labour produces less each year. 

Bibliography. — ^A. Johnson, The Almshousei, Construction and 
Management (1911) ; Estelle M. Stewart, “The Cost of American 
Almshouses,” U.S. Bur, Labor Statistics, Pud. No. 386 (Washington, 
3925) ; Harry C. Evans, The American Poorfarm and Its Inmates 
(Mooseheart, 1936). 

COUP D’ETAT, a French phrase denoting a sudden and 
violent action by which power is seized by a member or section 
of a dominant class or party, in defiance of the constitution of 
the country. The coup d* 6 tat of Nov. 9, 1799 (18 Brumaire), 
when Napoleon {q.v!) overthrew the Directory and became 
First Consul, and that of Dec. 2, 1851, when Louis Napoleon 
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(see Napoleon III.) dissolved the Assembly of the Second 
Republic, are famous instances in French history. Cromweirs 
forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament (April 20, 1653) is a 
comparable example in English history. 

COUPE, a small closed carriage of the brougham type, with 
four wheels and seats for two persons; the term is also used of the 
front compartment on a diligence or mail-coach on the continent 
of Europe, and of a compartment in a railway carriage with seats 
on one side only. In the United States the name is used to 
designate a type of automobile having one fixed cross seat in an 
enclosed single-compartment body. Two persons can be accom- 
modated if the seat is straight, but three people can be provided 
for if the driver's portion is thrust a little forw’ard, 'while a folding 
scat placed next to the driver 'will accommodate a fourth person 
Two doors, one on each side, 'with movable glass windows, 
a permanent roof and a rear-end luggage compartment make up 
the conventional body of the coupe. Among variations are the 
coupelet, coupe-landaulet and cabriolet, the chief distinguishing 
feature of which is a folding roof. 

COUPERIN, FRANCOIS (i66S-"i733), French composer, 
w^as the most famous member of a family of musicians which 
may be traced from the generation born in 1626 to the death of 
Mile. Celeste Couperin, organist at St. Gervais, TS50. 

Frangois Couperin (dubbed ‘de grand'^) is the chief of the 
many French clavecinists whose ranks include a greater com- 
poser, Rameau (q.v.). The clavecin works and chamber-music of 
Couperin have earned the reward of an art which, undertaking 
to satisfy natural desires, sets itself the narrowest possible limits 
and within these limits finishes its work to the utmost perfection. 
The natural desires which Couperin satisfies are those for melody 
and beautiful playing; the limits he sets himself are those of self- 
repeating four-bar and eight-bar tunes; 'and the perfection of the 
music is translated to sight by the exquisite engraving of the first 
edition of his four books of Pieces de Clavecin of which the proof- 
reading of the first book occupied him a whole year. Bach’s admi- 
ration for Couperin is shown in his frequent use of the cross- 
rhythmed French Courante which occurs as often in his suites as 
the easier Italian kinds. His rondo-form is Couperin’s (see 
Rondo); and some of Couperin's rondos exist in Bach's hand- 
'writing, sometimes to the confusion of editors. 

Couperin’s chamber-music is written for combinations of soft 
instruments (e,g., gambas instead of violoncellos) wdth harpsi- 
chord and it borrows freely from the Pieces de Clavecin or vice- 
versa. The fantastic titles of his pieces represent a prevailing 
fashion among French court composers and could probably be in- 
terpreted by infinite research as a mass of compliment and per- 
siflage aimed at and around personages at court. 

Couperin’s treatise, Uart de toucher le clavecin, is disappoint- 
ing. The Pieces dc Clavecin, in spite of their frequent references 
'‘Voyez ma raethode, p. 76” shed more light on the method than 
the method sheds on them. The career of Couperin was an un- 
eventful affair of court appointments; he was 25 when he became 
organist du roi in 1693; and in 1717 he was Ordinaire de la 
ninsique de la chamhre du roi till his death in 1733. 

Brahms co-operated enthusiastically with Chrysander in a care- 
ful edition of all four books of the Pieces de Claveem, with all the 
ornaments as Couperin (who left no detail to discretion or chance) 
wrote them. It is indispensable to musicians who wish to under- 
stand the harpsichord music of Bach’s age. (D. F. T.) 

COUPERUS, LOUIS (1863-1923), Dutch writer, was born 
at The Hague. His life as a boy was spent in the Dutch East 
Indies, where his father was a prominent government official. His 
first novel Eline V ere, written under the influence of Tolstoy, 
appeared in 1889, and was followed by Noodlot (The Footsteps 
of Fate) in 1894 and Extaze, the first of his novels to be trans- 
lated into English (1892). He next produced some imaginative 
and idealistic works, such as Majestcit (1895) and several vol- 
umes of prose poems. The work by which he is best known to the 
English-speaking world is the series of “Books of the Small 
Souls,” four novels entitled Die Kleine Zielen (The Small Souls), 
Het Late Leven (The Later Life), Zielen-schemering (The Twi- 
light of the Soul), Het Helge Weten (Eng. version Dr, Adriaan), 


which together with Van Oiide Menschen, de dingen de voorbij- 
gaan (Old People and the Things that Pass, Eng. version, 1919) 
raised him to the first rank of European novelists. Couperus 
travelled much in Greece and Italy and embodied his classical 
researches in historical romances such as De Berg van Licht (The 
Mountain of Light), De Komcdiaiiten (The Comedian) and 
mythological romances such as Dionyzos (1905) and Herakles 
(1913), as well as volumes of essays, sketches and short stories. 
The greater part of his work has been rendered into English by 
A. TeLxeira de hlattos. His historical novel Iskander (concern- 
ing Alexander the Great) appeared in 1920. He died at De Stecg, 
near Arnhem, Holland, July 16, 1923. 

COUPLE, a tie, ligament, a pair, in buildings a principal rafter, 
a chevron. In mechanics (q-v.) tw^o parallel forces equal in in- 
tensity but opposite in direction acting at different points in a 
body constitute a couple. 

COUPLER, in a radio circuit, an apparatus used to transfer 
radio-frequency power from one circuit to another, by associating 
together portions of these circuits. Couplers are of three types, in- 
ductive, capacitive and resistance. 

COUPLET, a pair of lines of verse, which are -vv^elded to- 
gether by an identity of rhyme. In rhymed verse twm lines which 
complete a meaning in themselves are particularly known as a 
couplet. Thus, in Pope's Eloiso to Abelard : — 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

In French literature, the term couplet is not confined to a pair 
of lines, but is commonly used for a stanza. A “square” couplet 
in French, for instance, is a strophe of eight lines, each composed 
of eight syllables. In this sense it is employed to distinguish the 
more emphatic parts of a species of verse which is essentially 
gay, graceful and frivolous, such as the songs in a vaudeville or 
a comic opera. In the iSth century, Le Sage, Piron and even 
Voltaire did not hesitate to engage their talents on the production 
of couplets, which were often witty, if they had no other merit, 
and were well fitted to catch the popular ear. This signification 
of the word couplet is not unknown in England, but it is not 
customary; it is probably used in a stricter and a more technical 
sense to describe a pair of rhymed lines, whether serious or merry. 
The normal type, as it may almost be called, of English versifi- 
cation is the metre of ten-syllabled rhymed lines designated as 
heroic couplet. This form of iambic verse, with five beats to 
each line, is believed to have been invented by Chaucer, who em- 
ploys it first in the Prologue The Legend of Good Women, the 
composition of which is attributed to the year 1385. That poem 
opens with the couplet: — 

A thousand times have I heard men tell 

That there is joy in heaven and pain in hell. 

This is an absolutely correct example of the heroic couplet, which 
ultimately reached such majesty in the hands of Dry den and 
such brilliancy in those of Pope. 

COUPLING. When lengths of shafting have to be joined up, 
in factories or ships, couplings are employed, as they are also 
to connect a prime mover to a machine. Usually the coupling 
connection is permanent ; if frequent disconnections are required, 
a clutch has preference. Flange couplings are the most often 
used, the end of the shaft being forged into a fiange, or a flange 
being keyed on and united to a companion one by bolts. Split 
muff couplings fit over each end of the shaft and are contracted 
by bolts, while the split compression type is also quick to apply 
and remove, being tightened by three bolts. These draw hoo^is 
together over the tapered exterior of a split sleeve causing the 
latter to grip the shaft ends and drive without need for keys. 
When one shaft has to assume various angular relations, a uni- 
versal joint coupling is preferred, having two pivots located at 
right angles, and connected either through a steel member or a 
composition plate (see Motor Car). Huge universal couplings of 
a rather elaborate kind are needed in rolling-mill drives, to com- 
pensate for the varying heights of the rolls. 

Flexible couplings on shafts are extensively utilized. They 
protect engines, electric motors, or machines, against the shocks 
due to variations in the driving power or in the loads; and their 
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flexibility also allows for slight irregularities in the alignments of 
shafts. A favourite class is the flange coupling above alluded to, 
but with leather or rubber bushings surrounding the bolts in one 
flange, and sometimes with soft washers interposed between the 
faces of the flanges. Another kind has rims with interlocking lugs; 
these do not touch, but the drive is transmitted by rubber blocks, 
or a long leather belt is interwoven between the lugs so as to take 



Types of couplings, devices that couple together adjacent 

PARTS 


Above: The flange flexible coupling, which is keyed onto each shaft; Centre: 
The spiit muff coupling, with key and clamping bolts; Below: The universal 
joint coupling, providing free horizontal and vertical movement 

the drive flexibly without any melal-to-metal contact occurring. 
These also electrically insulate the motor from the machine which 
is coupled to it. Steel springs in some instances perform a like 
service. 

A coupling is employed to join up the ends of hose, being either 
a screw type with nut turned by a spanner, or a hand instantane- 
ous grip, for fire-hose or the brake-hose of trains. The railway 
carriage and wagon coupling is either of hand-tightened screw 
type, or automatic in action. 

COUPON. A certificate entitling its owner to some payment, 
share or other benefit; more specifically, one of a series of interest 
certificates or dividend warrants attached to a bond running for 
a number of years. The word coupon (a piece cut off) possesses 
an etymological meaning so comprehensive that, while on the 
Slock Exchange it is only used to denote such an interest certifi- 
cate or a certificate of stock of a joint-stock company, it may be 
as suitably, and elsewhere is perhaps more frequently, applied to 
tickets sold by tourist agencies and others. 

The coupons by means of which the interest on a bond or 
debenture is collected are generally printed at the side or foot 
of that document, to be cut off and presented for payment at the 
bank or agency named on them as they become due. The last 
portion, called a “talon,” is a form of certificate, and entitles the 
holder, when all the coupons have been presented, to obtain a 
fresh coupon sheet. They pass by delivery, and are as a rule 
exempt from stamp duty. Coupons for the payment of dividends 
are also attached to the share warrants to bearer issued by some 
joint-stock companies. The coupons on the bonds of most of the 
principal foreign loans are payable in London in sterling as well 
as abroad. The word is originally French, meaning “a piece cut 
off^’ (from couper, to cut) 

A coupon is also that part of an advertisement which contains 
spaces for the name and address of the prospective purchaser, who 
fills in these details, clips the advertisement from the page, and 
sends it by mail to the advertiser, thus obviating the necessity of 
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writing a letter. Coupons have been used in American advertising 
since about 1895. The addition of well prepared coupons has been 
known to triple the response to an advertisement. 

COURANTE, a dance in 3-2 time much in vogue in France 
in the 17th century {see Dance). It is also a musical term for a 
movement or independent piece based on the dance. In a suite it 
followed the Allemande {q.i).), with which it is contrasted in 
rhythm. 

COURAYER, PIERRE FRANgOIS LE (1681-1776), 
French Roman Catholic theologian, was born in Rouen on Nov. 
17, 1681. While canon regular and librarian of the abbey of St. 
Genevieve at Paris he corresponded with Archbishop Wake on 
the subject of episcopal succession in England and so gained 
material for his Dissertation sur la validity dcs ordinations dcs 
Afiglais . . . (Brussels, 1723; Eng. trans. by D. Williams, London, 
1725; reprinted Oxford, 1844, with memoir of the author), which 
tried to prove the apostolic succession of the English clergy. 
Being persecuted he fled to England, where the doctorate was 
conferred on him at Oxford. In 1736 he publi.shcd a French 
translation of Paolo Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, and 
later, one of Sleidan’s History of the Reformation. Pie died in 
London on Oct. 17, 1776. In his will of 1774 he declared him- 
self still a Roman Catholic. 

COURBET, GUSTAVE (1819-1877), French painter, was 
bom at Ornans (Doubs) on June 10, 1S19. He went to Paris in 
1839 and worked at the studio of Steuben and Hesse; but he 
preferred to work out his own way by the study of Spanish, 
Flemish, and French painters. He painted his owm portrait with 
his dog and “The Man with a Pipe,” both of which were rejected 
by the jury of the Salon; but the younger school of critics, the 
neo-romantics and realists, loudly sang the praises of Courbet. 
The Salon of 1850 found him triumphant with the “Burial at 
Oraans,” the “Stone-Breakers,” and the “Peasants of ITazey.” 
Though Courbet’s realistic work is not devoid of importance, it 
is as a landscape and sea painter, especially as a painter of forest 
scenes, that he will be most honoured by posterity. When Courbet 
had made a name as an artist he tried to promote democratic 
and social science, and under the Empire he wrote c.ssays and 
dissertations. He refused the cross of the Legion of Honour 
offered to him by Napoleon III., and in 1S71 was elected a 
member of the Paris Commune. Thus it happened that he was 
responsible for the destruction of the Vendome column, A council 
of war, before which he was tried, condemned him to pay the 
cost of restoring the column, 300,000 francs (£12,000), Courbet 
went to Switzerland in 1S73 ^iccl at La Tour du Pcilz, on 
Dec. 31, 1877. 

See Champfleuiy, Lex Grnndes Figures d'hier ct (Vaujnurd'hiu 
(1861); Mantz, “G. Courbet,” Gaz. dvh hcaux-aris C1878); Zola, 
Mes Haines (1870) ; C. Lemonnier, Lcs Peinires de la Vic (18S8) ; 
J. Mcicr-Grafe, Corot tmd Courbet (Stuttgart, 1900)- 

COURBEVpIE, a town of northern France, in the arron- 
dissemenl of Saint-Denis, department of Seine, 5 m. W.N.W. of 
Paris on the railway to Versailles. Pop. (1931) 52,529. It is a 
residential suburb of Paris, and has a fine avenue opening on the 
Neuilly bridge, and forming with it a continuation of the Champs 
Elysees. It carries on bleaching and the manufacture of drugs 
and biscuits. 

COURCIj JOHN DE (d. 1219?), Anglo-Norman conqueror 
of Ulster, was a member of a celebrated Norman family of Ox- 
fordshire and Somersetshire. It appears that he accompanied 
William FitzAldelm to Ireland when the latter, after the death of 
Strongbow, was sent thither by Henry II., and that he immediately 
headed an expedition from Dublin to Ulster, where he took Down- 
patrick, the capital of the northern kingdom. De Courci ultimately 
established his power over that part of Ulster comprised in the 
modem counties of Antrim and Down. After the accession of 
Richard L, de Courci in conjunction with William de Lacy seems 
to have offended the king by his proceedings in Ireland. De Lacy 
made his peace with Richard, while de Courci defied him; and the 
subsequent history of the latter consisted mainly in the vicissi- 
tudes of a lasting feud with the de Lacys. In 1204 Hugh de Lacy 
took de Courci prisoner, but after his release he again appeared in 
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arms on hearing that Hugh de Lacy had obtained a grant of Ulster 
with the title of earl; and in alliance with the king of Man he 
ravaged the territory of Down. He was routed by Walter de Lacy, 
and disappeared from the scene till 1207, when he obtained per- 
mission to return to England. In 1210 he was in favour with King 
John, from whom he received a pension, and whom he accom- 
panied to Ireland. Both de Courci and his wife Affreca were bene- 
factors of the Church, and founded several abbeys and priories 
in Ulster. 

See J. H. Round, ^‘Courci, John de,” in DicL Nat. Biog. 
COUEIER, PAUL LOUIS (1773-1825), French Hellenist 
and political writer, was born in Paris on Jan. 4, 1773. Brought 
up on his father’s estate of Mere in Touraine, he would never 
take the name '‘de Mere,” to which he was entitled, lest he should 
be thought a nobleman. At the age of 15 he was sent to Paris to 
complete his education; his father’s teaching had already inspired 
him with a passionate devotion to Greek literature, and although 
he showed considerable mathematical ability, he continued to 
devote all his leisure to the classics. He entered the school of 
artillery at Chalons, however, and in Sept. 1793 joined the army 
of the Rhine. He served in various campaigns of the Revolution- 
ary wars, especially in those of Italy in 1798-99 and 1806-07, 
and in the German campaign of 1S09. He became chef d^escadron 
in 1803. 

In 1803 appeared his Eloge d^ Helene, a free imitation rather 
than a translation from Isocrates, which he had sketched in 1798. 
Courier resigned his commission in the autumn of 1808, but he 
attached himself to the staff of a general of artillery for the 
campaign of 1809. He was horror-struck by the carnage at 
Wagram (1809), refusing from that time to believe that there 
was any art in war. He hastily quitted Vienna, escaping the 
formal charge of desertion because his new appointment had not 
been confirmed. After leaving the army he went to Florence and 
discovered in the Laurentian library a complete manuscript of 
Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe, an edition of which he published in 
1810. The rest of his life was spent on his estate at Veretz 
(Indre-et-Loire), with frequent visits to Paris. 

After the second restoration of the Bourbons the career of 
Courier as political pamphleteer began. He had before this time 
waged war against local wrongs in his own district. He now be- 
came one of the most dreaded opponents of the Government of 
the Restoration. In 1819-20 he wrote a series of political letters 
of extraordinary power, published in Le Censetir Europeen, advo- 
cating a liberal monarchy. The proposal, in 1821, to purchase the 
estate of Chambord for the duke of Bordeaux called forth from 
Courier the Simple Discottrs de Paul Louis, vigneron de la Chavon- 
niere, one of his best pieces. For this he was fined and im- 
prisoned. His compte rendu of his trial had a still larger circula- 
tion than the Discours itself. In 1823 appeared the Livret de 
Paul Louis, the Gazette de village, followed in 1824 by his famous 
Pamphlet des pamphlets, called by his biographer, Armand Carrel, 
his swan-song. Courier published in 1807 his translation from 
Xenophon, Du commandement de la cavalerie et de Vequitation, 
and had a share in editing the Collections des romans grecs. In 
the autumn of 1825, on a Sunday afternoon (Aug. 18), Courier 
was found shot in a wood near his house. The murderers, who 
were servants of his own, remained undiscovered for five years. 

The writings of Courier have solid historical value, and their 
curious style, derived partly from his Hellenism and partly from 
his loving study of the French writers of the i6th century, gives 
them an enduring literary interest. 

A Collection compute des pamphlets politiques et opuscules liiteraires 
de P. L. Courier appeared in 1826. See edition of his Oeuvres (1848), 
with an admirable biography by Armand Carrel, which is reproduced 
in a later edition, with a supplementary criticism by F. Sarcey 
(1876-77) ; also three notices by Sainte-Beuve in the Causeries du 
lundi and the Nouveam Lundis; and A. Lelarge, Origine et fortune 
de sa famille (1925). 

COURIER. Properly, a running messenger, who carried 
despatches and letters (O.Fr. courier, a runner); a system of 
couriers, mounted or on foot, formed the beginnings of the modem 
post-ojfice {see Post and Postal Service). The despatches 
which pass between the Foreign Office and its representatives ' 
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I abroad, and which cannot be entrusted to the postal service or the 
telegraph, are carried by special couriers, styled, in the British 
service. King's Messengers. “Courier,” more particularly, is ap- 
plied to a travelling attendant, whose duties are to arrange for the 
carrying of the luggage, obtaining of passports, settling of hotel 
accommodation, and generally to look to the comfort and facility 
of travel. The name “courier’’ and the similar word coiirant (Ital. 
coranto) have often been used as the title of a newspaper or 
periodical {see Newsp.^pers) ; the Courier, founded in 1792, was 
for some time the leading London journal. 

COURLAND or KURZEME, a coastal district of the re- 
public of Latvia, lying between 56° and 57° 45^^ N. and 21° and 
23° E. It is bounded on the east by the district of Zemgale, 
north by the Gulf of Riga, west by the Baltic and south by the 
republic of Lithuania. The surface is part of the northern Baltic 
lowland, with boulder clay soil, low and undulating, and coast- 
lands flat and marshy. The interior is characterized by wooded 
dunes, covered with pine, fir, birch and oak, with swamps and 
lakes, and fertile patches between. The surface nowhere rises 
more than 700 ft. above sea-level. 

The Windau river flows diagonally across the district north- 
westwards and is navigable in parts. The chief towns are Vent- 
spils (Windau), Kuldiga (Goldingen), Talsi (Talsen) and Aizpute 
(Hazenpot). The climate is damp and often foggy, and the 
winter severe. Agriculture is the chief occupation, the principal 
crops being rye, barley, oats, wheat, flax and potatoes. Courland 
before 1917 was one of the Baltic provinces of Russia with an 
area of 10,435 square miles. 

Anciently Courland was inhabited by the Cours or Kurs, a 
Lettish tribe, who were subdued and converted to Christianity by 
the Brethren of the Sword, a German military order, in the first 
quarter of the 13th century. In 1237 it passed under the rule of 
die Teutonic Knights owing to the amalgamation of this order with 
that of the Brethren of the Sword. Under the increasing pres- 
sure of Russia (Muscovy) the Teutonic Knights in 1561 found 
it expedient to put themselves under the suzerainty of Poland, 
the grandmaster Gotthard Kettler (d. 1587) becoming the first 
duke of Courland. But by the marriage in 1710 of Kettler’s 
descendant, Duke Frederick William (d. 1711), to the princess 
Anne, niece of Peter the Great and afterwards empress of Russia, 
Courland came into close relation with the latter state. The 
celebrated Marshal Saxe was elected duke in 1726, but only man- 
aged to maintain himself by force of arms till the next year. The 
last Kettler, William, titular duke of Courland, died in 1737, and 
the empress Anne bestowed the dignity on her favourite Biren, 
who held it from 1737 to 1740 and again from 1763 till his 
death in 1772. Eventually in 1795 the assembly of the nobles 
placed it under the Russian sceptre. In Nov. 1918 Courland was 
incorporated in the new Latvian Republic. {See Latvia.) 

See H. Holhnann, Kurlands Agrarverhdltnisse (Riga, 1893), and E. 
Seraphim, Geschichte Liv-, Esth-, und Kurlands (Reval, 1895-96). 

COURNOT, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN (1801-1877), 
French economist and mathematician, was appointed assistant 
professor at the Academy of Paris in 1831, professor of mathe- 
matics at Lyons in 1834, rector of the Academy of Grenoble in 
1835, inspector-general of studies in 1838, rector of the Academy 
of Dijon and honorary inspector-general in 1854, retiring in 
1862. Cournot was the first economist who, with a competent 
knowledge of both subjects, endeavoured to apply mathematics 
to the treatment of economic questions. His Recherches sur les 
principes mathematiques de la theorie des richesses (Eng. trans. 
by N. T. Bacon, with bibliography of mathematics of economics 
by Irving Fisher, 1897) was published in 1838. He mentions in 
it only one previous enterprise of the same kind — ^though there had 
in fact been others — ^that, namely, of Nicholas Frangois Canard 
{c. 1750-1833), whose book, Principes d^economie politique 
(1802), was crowned by the French Academy, though “its prin- 
ciples were radically false as well as erroneously applied.” The 
foundations of the mathematical treatment of economic questions 
laid by Cournot, provided the essential basis of much of the 
work of later economists. Some of his conclusions on the theory 
of price, on the principles of taxation, on foreign exchanges, and 
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Other questions which he discussed have not been accepted 
later students, but the Rechcrches remains a classic v/hich still 
provides the best mathematical statement of certain problems. 
Other works of Cournot's were Traitc clemcntaire de hi throne dcs 
jonctions et dii calciil infinitesimal (1841); Exposition dc la 
theorie des chances et des probabiliics (1S43) ; Dc Vorigine ct des 
Ihnitcs de la correspondance entre Valgebre ct la geometrie 
(1S47); Traite de Veuchainement dcs idees fondii men tales dans 
les sciences et dans Vhistoirc (1S61 ; ; Principes de la theories des 
rlckcsscs (1863) , and Revue somviaire dcs doctrines economiques 
(1S77;. 

COURSE, in architecture, a horizontal row of stones or bricks, | 
in a wall ; one of the various layers of stone or brick of which a 
wall is built. 

COURSING. It is known that coursing is one of the most 
ancient of British sports, and there is evidence to show that it 
must have been practised in other countries before the history of 
Great Britain began ; but its actual origin is lost in obscurity. In 
its earliest stages it apparently comprised the hunting of various 
animals with dogs bearing a strong resemblance to the modern 
greyhound, which confines its hunting to the hare. The sport 
became very popular during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and at 
some time in this period the first known set of rules was drawn 
up by the duke of Norfolk, The “Laws of the Leash,’’ as they 
wore called, were 16 in number, and apart from their quaint 
phraseology they laid down very clearly and simply the principles 
upon which the sport has since been based. In 1776 the first known 
club came into e.xistence at Swaffham, through the enterprise of 
Lord Orford. This was followed by the Ashdown Park club in 
17 So and the Malton club in 1781 ; but there appear to have been 
no others until the beginning of the 19th century. Then a con- 
siderable number sprang into existence, including the AlLcar club 
(1S25), founded by Viscount Molyneux on the estates of his 
father, Lord Sefton, near Liverpool, where regular meetings have 
been carried on ever since. With clubs increasing rapidly the need 
of an authoritative governing body was felt, and when in 1858 the 
National Coursing Club was formed for this purpose it received 
the ready support of all classes of coursers. It was composed of 
two representatives from every club which had not less than 24 
members, and its constitution remains practically the same to-day. 
It drew up revised laws, and its rulings were universally accepted; 
though in 1923 the Irish Coursing Club severed its connection 
with the parent body and established itself as a separate govern- 
ing body for Ireland. 

Coursing received a somewhat serious setback with the passing 
of the Ground Game Act in iSSo, which led to the number of 
hares being so depleted in some districts that many of the smaller 
clubs were driven out of existence. This gave a stimulus to 
enclosed coursing, which had been introduced at Plumpton in 
1877, and it enjoyed some popularity for a few years. It has long 
since died out in England but has remained in Ireland, chiefly 
owing to the difficulties of preserving hares there. Scotland used 
to boast many notable clubs, but since tS8o the sport has de- 
clined until it has almost disappeared. On the other hand, 
coursing has flourished in Australia and other British territories, 
as well as in many foreign countries. 

Conduct of Meetings. — ^The coursing season lasts about six 
months, beginning in the middle of September. Before any grey- 
hound may be entered for a meeting under National Coursing Club 
rules, it must be registered, with its pedigree, in the Greyhound 
Stud Book, which was instituted in 1882. Irish dogs were included 
in the Stud Book until 1923, when a separate Stud Book was 
established by the Irish Coursing Club. Meetings usually extend 
over one, two, or three days; and the number of stakes to be 
competed for, and the number of entries to be accepted for each 
stake, will vary according to local conditions. The dogs are run 
in couples which are drawn by lot. The winner of the first 
course meets the winner of the second, and so on until the last 
t-wo dogs left in compete for victory; but if two or more dogs 
belong to the same owner, they are “guarded” (that is, kept from 
competing against one another, by re-arranging the ties) as far as 
po^ble. The hares may be either driven by a staff of beaters 


lowards a pre-arranged running ground, as in the Waterloo Cup 
and other big meetings, or the dogs may be walked over a selected 
area until a hare is disturbed naturally, as at meetings of most 
of the smaller clubs. In any case the hare must be given a clear 
run of not less than from 60 to So yards before the dogs are 
released. The slipper releases them simultaneously by means of 
specially devised slip collars attached to a single lead. 

The Dogs. — In the years immediately prior to the outbreak of 
the World War, coursing had shown a remarkable increase of pros- 
perity and popularity, and in 1914 the number of registrations 
in the Greyhound Stud Book, 5,44.8, was the highest recorded 
since 1SS3, the year after the Stud Book was founded. The sport 
w'as kept alive by a few clubs throughout the war but breeding 
was badly affected, with the result that there was a shortage of 
high class greyhounds when the war ended, and extraordinary 
competition for them took place at public sales. Prices soared to 
previously unheard-of heights, and at a sale in April ic)20 a fir.st 
season dog named “A,” which had reached the semi-final round in 
the Waterloo Cup that year, w'as sold for 620 guinea.^, only to die 
from distemper shortly after reaching the kennels of his purchaser. 
Sir Woodman Burbidge. These prices were further enhanced in 
1927 by the sudden popularity of greyhound racing with a me- 
chanical hare. 

The Waterloo Cup. — ^The Waterloo Cup meeting, held usu- 
ally in February, is the Derby of coursing, and, like the Derby, 
arouses annual interest among many thousands of people who in 
the ordinary way take little account of coursing. Named from the 
Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool, where the first promoters met, the 
event was first held in 1836, when eight greyhound.s competed for 
the Cup. From that modest beginning the meeting grew rapidly 
in importance. In 1S37 the number of entries was inert'ased to 
16, and in 183S to 32. In 1856 the number was again doubled, and 
there have been 64 entries each year ever since. The only break in 
the continuity of annual meetings occurred in 1917, when the event 
was discontinued until 1020 owing to the war. 'I'o be elected 
as one of the 64 nominators of clog.s to run for the Cup is in 
itself regarded as an honour by greyhound owners, and the meet- 
ing has a very large influence in the propagation of the best blood 
in breeding. For the best type of greyhound the competition 
provides a very exacting test, and generally speaking luck plays 
a bigger part in it than in most other sporting event. s. It is note- 
worthy that very few dogs have succeeded in winning the Cup 
more than once; but two famous winners stand out in the hi.story 
of the event — Master M’Graih, which won the trophy in cSoS, 
1869 and 2871; and Fullerton, which divided the honour of 
victory with another dog belonging to the same owner. Col. J. T. 
North, in tSBq, and went on to win outright in i8oo, 1891, and 
1892. The Waterloo Cup of 1027 provided something of a record, 
for Golden Seal, the winner, was the youngest dog ever to have 
won the trophy, being a puppy less than 20 months old, whelped 
late in June, 1925. 

Bidj.iooraphy. — Coursing was fully desmbed in Arrian’s Cvwc- 
getievs, translated by the Rev. W. Dansey (1831); and among" the 
earlier books were T. Goodlake, ConrsePs Manual (182S), containing 
a history of the sport and chief dubs, and records of greyhoumb; 
T. Thacker, CoursePs Companion and Brredeys Gtude (18,55) 5 T. 
Thacker, CoursePs Annual Remembrancer (1849-51); ,D. P. Blaine, 
Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports (3rd cd. 1870) ; and J. H, Walsh’s, 
The Greyhound (3rd cd. 1875) • , Other books include the Coursing 
Calendar (since 1857), the official record of the season’s re.suUs; 
Coursing and Falconry (Badminton Library, 3S92) ; The Hare (“Fur 
and Feather” series, 1896) ; and The Greyhound Stud Book (since 
1882) ; L. Hall, Fifty-six Waterloo Cups (1922) containing recol- 
lections of Waterloo meetings from 1863 to 1921. (F. X. W.) 

COURT, ANTOINE (1696-1760), French Protestant di- 
vine, known as the “Restorer of Protestantism in France,” was 
born in Villencuve-de-Berg (Ardeche). At the time of the sup- 
pression of the Camisard revolt he was a child of eight and was 
taken to the secret meetings of the persecuted Calvinists. When 
he was 17 he began to exhort the scattered congregations, but after 
a time he came to the conclusion that some of the inspired per- 
sons of the persecuted church were in fact dupes and that the 
small communities must be organized into churches. On Aug. 
21, 1715, he called a meeting of all the preachers in the Cevennes 
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and Lower Languedoc at Monoblet. At this synod elders were 
appointed, prophecy and the preaching of women were forbidden, 
and it was arranged to send Pierre Corteiz to Zurich to seek 
ordination. From him Court himself received ordination. He 
then began to address small prayer meetings ‘‘in the desert” in 
Languedoc, the Vivarais and Dauphine. The persecuted Calvin- 
ists were gradually reorganized, and, although in 1724 Louis XV. 
again prohibited the most secret exercise of the reformed religion. 
Court was able to address in 1744 meetings of 10,000 people. In 
the meantime a price had been set on Court's head. He escaped 
in 1730 to Lausanne and there created the theological college of 
which he was director for the last 30 years of his life. At this 
seminary the ministers of the Reformed Church in France were 
educated down to the days of the First Empire. 

Court died in Lausanne on June 13, 1760. His principal work 
is Histoire des troubles des Cevennes on de la guerre des 
Camisards (1760), and he left materials, which are preserved in 
the public library at Geneva, for a history of Protestantism. 

Bibliography. — For details of his life see Napoleon Peyrat’s Histoire 
des Pasteurs du desert (1842 ; Eng. trans. 1852) ; Edmond Hugues, 
ioine Court, histoire de la restauraiion du protestaniisme en France au 
XYllH siecle (2nd ed. 1872), Les Synodes du desert (1883-86), Mem- 
oires Antoine Court (1885) ; E. and E. Haag, La France protestanie, 
vol. iv. (18S4 ed.) : H. M. Baird, The Huguenots and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, vol. ii. (1895) ; cf. Bulletin de la societe de Vhis- 
toire du protestaniisme fran^ais (1893-1906). 

COURT, a word originally denoting an enclosed place, and so 
surviving in its architectural sense (courtyard, etc.). It is aptly 
used as a term for judicial tribunals, which originally were in fact 
enclosures within which sat the judges and their officials, whilst 
counsel, attorneys and the general public stood outside. At first 
these enclosures were temporary structures in the open field; 
later, fixtures in a large room or hall. Before the separation of 
judicial from legislative and administrative functions, the king 
and his chief councillors sat in his palace for the exercise of aU 
these functions and so the household of the king was also called 
“the court.” And since all judicial authority is derived from the 
king, his presence is assumed in all the courts, which were not any 
part of -the curia regis, but the curia regis itself. 

Their history affords a remarkable illustration of the continuity 
characterizing English institutions. It might perhaps be too 
much to say that all the courts now sitting in England may 
be traced back to a common origin, but at any rate the higher 
courts are all offshoots from the Curia Regis; see Court of 
Exchequer; Court of Common Pleas; Court of ELing's 
Bench; Court of Chancery; Court of Star Chamber; 
Court of High Commissions; Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Coitncil. 

The courts exercising jurisdiction in England are divided by 
certain features which may here be briefly indicated. We may dis- 
tinguish between (i) superior and inferior courts. The former 
are the courts of common law and the court of chancery, now 
high court of justice. The latter are the local or district courts, 
county courts, etc. (2) Courts of record and courts not of record. 
“A court of record is one whereof the acts and judicial proceed- 
ings are enrolled for a perpetual memory and testimony, which 
rolls are called the records of the court, and are of such high and 
supereminent authority that their truth is not to be called in 
question. For it is a settled rule and maxim that nothing shall be 
averred against a record, nor shall any plea or even proof be ad- 
mitted to the contrary. And if the existence of the record shall 
be denied it shall be tried by nothing but itself ; that is, upon bare 
inspection whether there be any such record or no; else there 
would be no end of disputes. All courts of record are the courts 
of the sovereign in right of the crown and royal dignity, and there- 
fore any court of record has authority to fine and imprison for 
contempt of its authority” (Stephen’s Blackstone). (3) Courts 
may also be distinguished as civil or criminal. (4) A further dis- 
tinction is to be made between courts of first instance and courts 
of appeal In the former the first hearing in any judicial pro- 
ceeding takes place; in the latter the judgment of the first court 
is brought under review. Of the superior, courts, the high court 
of justice in its various divisions is a court of first instance. Over 


it is the court of appeal, and over that again the House of Lords. 
The high court of justice is (through divisional courts) a court 
of appeal for inferior courts. (5) There is a special class of 
local courts, which do not appear to fall within the description 
of either superior or inferior courts. Some, while administering 
the ordinary municipal law, have or had jurisdiction exclusive of 
their superior courts ; such were the common pleas of Durham and 
Lancaster. Others have concurrent jurisdiction with the superior 
courts; such are the lord mayor's court of London, the passage 
court of Liverpool, etc. 

The distribution of judicial business among the various courts 
of law in England may be exhibited as follows: 

Criminal Courts. — (i) The lowest is that of the justice of the 
peace (q.v.), which has jurisdiction over certain minor offences. 
(2) The justices in quarter sessions are commissioned to deter- 
mine felonies and other offences (see Quarter Sessions, Court 
of). The corresponding court in a borough is presided over by a 
recorder. (3) The more serious offences are reserved for the 
judges of the superior courts sitting under a commission of oyer 
and terminer or gaol delivery for each county (see Circuit). In 
London, the central criminal court *was established by the Central 
Criminal Court Act 1S34. (4) The court of criminal appeal, to 
which all persons convicted on indictment may appeal, was estab- 
lished by the Act of 1907. (See Criminal Law.) 

Civil Courts. — ^In certain special cases, civil claims of small 
importance may be brought before justices or stipendiaries. Other- 
wise, and excepting the special and peculiar jurisdictions above 
mentioned, the civil business of England and Wales may be said 
to be divided between the county courts (taking small cases) and 
the high court of justice (taking all others). 

The effect of the Judicature Acts on the constitution of the 
superior courts may be briefly stated. There is now one supreme 
court of judicature, consisting of two permanent divisions called 
the high court of justice and the court of appeal The former in- 
herits the jurisdiction of the court of chancery, the three common 
law courts, the courts of admiralty, probate, and divorce, the 
courts of pleas at Lancaster and Durham, and the courts created 
by commissions of assize, oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery. 
The latter inherits the jurisdiction of the court of appeal in 
chancery (including chancery of Lancaster) , the court of the lord 
warden of the stannaries, and of the exchequer chamber, and the 
appellate jurisdiction in admiralty and heresy matters of the 
judicial committee; and power is given to the sovereign to 
transfer the remaining jurisdiction of that court to the court of 
appeal By the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876 the House of 
Lords is enabled to sit for the hearing of appeals from the English 
court of appeal and the Scottish and Irish courts during the pro- 
rogation and dissolution of parliament. The lords of appeal 
(q.v.), of whom three must be present, are the lord chancellor, 
the lords of appeal in ordinary, and peers who have held “high 
judicial office” in Great Britain or Ireland. 

There are also many obsolete or decayed courts, of which the 
most noticeable are the court Baron, court Leet, etc. (qq.v.). 

United States. — ^The Federal judicial system of the United 
States is made by the Constitution independent both of the legis- 
lature and of the Executive. It consists of the Supreme Court, the 
circuit courts, and the district courts. 

The Supreme Court is created by the Constitution, and con- 
sisted in 1928 of nine judges, who are nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. They hold office during good be- 
haviour, i.e., are removable only by impeachment, thus having a 
tenure even more secure than that of English judges. The court 
sits at Washington from Oct. to July in every year. The sessions 
of the court are held in the Capitol A rule requiring the presence 
of six judges to pronounce a decision prevents the division of the 
court into two or more benches ; and while this secures a thorough 
consideration of every case, it also retards the despatch of busi- 
ness. Every case is discussed twice by the whole body, once to 
ascertain the view of the majority, which is then directed to be set 
forth in a written opinion; then, again, when the written opinion, 
prepared by one of the judges, is submitted for criticism and 
i adoption by the court as its judgment. 
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The other Federal courts have been created by Congress under | 
a power in the Constitution to establish “inferior courts/’ The | 
circuit courts consist of 34 circuit judges, acting in nine judicial ' 
circuits, while to each circuit there is also allotted one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court. Circuit courts of appeals, estab- 
lished to relieve the Supreme Court, consist of three judges (two 
forming a quorum), and are made up of the circuit and district 
judges of each circuit and the Supreme Court justice assigned to 
the circuit. Some cases may, however, be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court from the circuit court of appeals, and others directly 
from the lower courts. The district courts number (192S) 114, in 
most cases having a single justice. There is also a special tribunal 
called the court of claims, which deals with the claims of private 
persons against the Federal government. It is not strictly a part 
of the general judicial system, but is a creation of Congress de- 
signed to relieve that body of a part of its own labours. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal courts extends only to those 
cases in which the Constitution makes Federal law applicable. 
All other cases are left to the State courts, from which there is 
no appeal to the Federal courts, unless where some specific point 
arises which is affected by the Federal Constitution or a Federal 
law. The classes of cases dealt with by the Federal courts are as 
follows: — 

1. Cases in law and equity arising under the Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made under their authority; 

2. Cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls; 

3. Cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 

4. Controversies to which the United States shall be a party; 

5. Controversies between two or more States, between a State 
and citizens of another State, between citizens of different States, 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants 
of different States, and between a State or the citizens thereof 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects {Const,, Art. III., s. 2). 
Part of this jurisdiction has, however, been withdrawn by the 
nth amendment to the Constitution, which declares that “the 
judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign State.” 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is original in cases 
affecting ambassadors, and wherever a State is a party; in other 
cases it is appellate. In some matters the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts is exclusive; in others it is concurrent with that of 
the State courts. 

As it frequently happens that cases come before State courts 
in which questions of Federal law arise, a provision has been 
made whereby due respect for the latter is secured by giving the 
party to a suit who relics upon Federal law, and whose contention 
is overruled by a State court, the right of having the suit removed 
to a Federal court The Judiciary Act of 1789 (as amended by 
subsequent legislation) provides for the removal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States of “a final judgment or decree in any 
suit rendered in the highest court of a State in which a decision 
could be had, where is drawn in question the validity of a treaty 
or statute of, or an authority exercised under the United States, 
and the decision is against their validity; or where is drawn in 
question the validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised 
under, any State, on the ground of their being repugnant to the 
Constitution, treaties or laws of the United States, and the de- 
cision is in favour of their validity; or where any title, right, 
privilege or immunity is claimed under the Constitution, or any 
treaty or statute of, or commission held, or authority exercised 
under the United States, and the decision is against the title, 
right, privilege or immunity specially set up or claimed by either 
party under such Constitution, treaty, statute, commission or 
authority.” If the decision of the State court is in favour of the 
right claimed under Federal law or against the validity or applica- 
bility of the State law set up, there is no ground for removal, 
because the applicability or authority of Federal law in the 
particular case could receive no further protection from a Federal 
court than has in fact been given by the Slate court. 


COURT BARON 

The power exercised by the Supreme Court in declaring stat- 
utes of Congress or of State legislatures (or acts of the Executive) 
to be invalid because inconsistent with the Federal Constitution, 
has been deemed by many Europeans a peculiar and striking 
feature of the American system. There is, however, nothing 
novel or mysterious about it. As the Federal Constitution, which 
emanates directly from the people, is the supreme law of the 
land everywhere, any statute passed by any lower authority 
(whether the Federal Congress or a State legislature), which 
contravenes the Constitution, must necessarily be invalid in point 
of law, just as in Great Britain a railway by-law which contra- 
vened an act of parliament would be invalid. Now, the functions 
of judicial tribunals — of all courts alike, whether Federal or 
State, whether superior or inferior — ^is to interpret the law, and 
if any tribunal finds a Congressional statute or State statute in- 
consistent with the Constitution, the tribunal is obliged to hold 
such statute invalid. A tribunal does this not because it has any 
right or power of its own in the matter, but because the people 
have, in enacting the Constitution as a supreme law, declared that 
all other laws inconsistent with it are ipso jure void. When a tri- 
bunal has ascertained that an inferior law is thus inconsistent, that 
inferior law is therewith, so far as inconsistent, to be deemed 
void. The tribunal does not enter any conflict with the legislature 
or Executive. All it does is to declare that a conflict exists between 
two laws of different degrees of authority, whence it necessarily 
follows that the weaker law is extinct. This duty of interpretation 
belongs to all tribunals, but as constitutional cases are, if origi- 
nating in a lower court, usually carried by appeal to the Supreme 
Court, men have grown accustomed to talk of the Supreme Court 
as in a special sense the guardian of the Constitution. 

The Federal courts never deliver an opinion on any constitu- 
tional question unless or until that question is brought before them 
in the form of a lawsuit. A judgment of the Supreme Court is 
only a judgment on the particular case before it, and does not 
prevent a similar question being raised again in another lawsuit, 
though of course this seldom happens, because it may be assumed 
that the court will adhere to its former opinion. There have, 
however, been instances in which the court has virtually changed 
its view on a constitutional question, and it is understood to be 
entitled so to do. 

COURTAULDS, LIMITED. This British joint-stock com- 
pany has had a continuous existence since 1825, and the old 
firm of Samuel Courtauld and Company, Limited, the predecessors 
of the present company, had a wide reputation for mourning 
crepes manufactured from natural silk. In 1904 the company 
commenced the manufacture of artificial silk yarns by the viscose 
process at Coventry. 

The company produces not only yarn but fabrics; the pro- 
ductions range from delicate natural silk georgette and crepe-de- 
Chine to furnishing brocades for upholstery purposes. The weav- 
ing mills are situated in Essex at Braintree and Halstead, in 
Yorkshire at Halifax, and in Lancashire at Leigh. The dyeing of 
both yarn and fabrics is conducted in Essex and Lancashire. 

For the manufacture of artificial silk yarn.s and allied products, 
the company operates two large mills at Coventry, two at Flint, 
and one at Wolverhampton, where a second mill was in 1928 in 
course of construction. In addition to these spinning mills, proc- 
essing of yarns is carried out in special mills at Coventry, Nunea- 
ton and Leigh. Courtaulds also own large chemical works at 
Trafford Park, Manchester. Abroad, Courtaulds have an artificial 
silk yarn mill at Cornwall, Ontario, and yarn processing works in 
Spain, Denmark and India. The head offices are situated in SL 
Martin’s-Le-Grand, London. 

The capital of the concern is £32,000,000, consisting of 24,- 
000,000 ordinary shares of £i each and 8,000,000 5% preference 
shares of £1. (L. C. M.) 

COURT BARON, an English manorial court dating from the 
middle ages. According to Maitland it means curia baronis, 
court de seigneur/' and there is no evidence for there being more 
than one court. His conclusion is that the “court baron” was not 
even differentiated from the “court-leet” {g.v.) at the close of 
the 13th century, but that there was a distinction of jurisdictional 
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rights, some courts having only feudal rights, while others had 
regalities as well. When the court-leet was differentiated the court 
baron remained with feudal rights alone. These rights he was 
disposed to trace to a lord's jurisdiction over his men rather than 
to his possession of the manor, although in practice, from an early 
date, the court was associated with the manor. Its chief business 
was to administer the “custom of the manor” and to admit fresh 
tenants who had acquired copyholds by inheritance or purchase, 
and had to pay, on so doing, a “fine” to the lord of the manor. It 
is mainly for the latter purpose that the court was kept. The 
steward of the manor, a lawyer, usually presided, and the pro- 
ceedings were recorded on “the court rolls.” 

See Select Pleab in Manorial and other Seignorial Courts, vol. i., and 
The Court Baron (Seldcn Society). (J.H.R.) 

COURT DE GEBELIN, ANTOINE (172S-17S4), French 
scholar, son of Antoine Court {q.v.), was born at Nimes, and 
became, like his father, a pastor of the Reformed Church. After 
long years of research, he published in 1775 the first volume of 
his encyclopaedic work, Le Monde primitif, analyse et compare 
avec le monde moderate. The ninth volume appeared in 1784, leav- 
ing the work still unfinished. In 1760 he published a work entitled 
Les Toidousaines, advocating the rights of the Protestants. He 
co-operated with Franklin and others in the periodical work en- 
titled Affaires de VA^igleterre et de VAmeriqne (1776 seq.), which 
was devoted to the support of American independence. He died 
in Paris on May 10, 17S4. 

See C. Dardier, Court de Gebelin (Nimes, 1890). 

COURTENAY, the name of a famous English family. 
French genealogists head the pedigree of this family with one 
Athon or Athos, who is said to have fortified Courtenay in Gatinois 
about 1 010. His great grandson, Renaud, was one of the mag- 
nates who followed Louis le Jeune to the Holy Land and the last 
lord of Courtenay of the line of Athon. Elizabeth, his elder 
daughter, carried Courtenay to her husband Pierre, youngest son 
of the French king, Louis VI. the Fat. Among the lines of the 
royal Courtenays, sprung from Pierre of France, were the short- 
lived dynasty of emperors of Constantinople, which ended in 
1261, and the lords of Champignolles, Janlai, Yerre, Bleneau, La 
Ferte Loupiere and Chevillon. Roger de (Courtenay, abbe des 
Eschalis, who died in 1733, was the last recognized member of 
this royal line. A younger branch of the first house of Courtenay 
came from Josselin, second son of Josselin, son of Athon. This 
Josselin, a notable crusader, was the first count of Edessa. 

In England a house of Courtenay has flourished with varying 
fortunes since the reign of the first Angevin king, and that it 
probably sprang from a younger son of Josselin I. of Courtenay 
is suggested by the name Reinaud, borne by the first known 
ancestor of the English house. Reinaud de Courtenay was a 
favourite with Henry II,, who gave him Berkshire lands at Sut- 
ton, still known as Sutton Courtenay. His son, Robert, died child- 
less in 1209. Of his second son, Reynold, little is known save 
that he was a married man in 1178 when he and his wife, Hawise, 
were given by the pope a licence for a free chapel at Okehampton. 
Reynold's son, Robert, married Mary, daughter of William de 
Vernon, earl of Devon and of the Isle of Wight. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1242 by his son John, who by Isabel, a daughter of 
Hugh de Vere, earl of Oxford, had issue Hugh, whose wife was 
Eleanor, daughter of the earl of Winchester. The son of this 
marriage, another Hugh, became known as earl of Devon. Hugh, 
his son, the second earl, a warrior who drove the French back 
from their descent on Cornwall in 1339, made another of the 
brilliant marriages of this family, his wife being Eleanor, grand- 
daughter of Edward I. Their eldest son. Sir Hugh de Courtenay, 
shared in the honours of Crecy and Calais, and was one of the 
knights founders of the order of the Garter, the stall-plate of 
his arms being yet in St. George's chapel, Windsor. This knight 
died in the lifetime of the earl, who was therefore succeeded by 
his grandson, Edward (son of Edward, his third son), earl mar- 
shal of England in 1385. Hugh, a second son of Earl Edward, 
succeeded as fourth earl of the Courtenay line. By his wife, a 
sister of the renowned Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, he had issue 
Thomas the fifth earl, a partisan of Henry VL, whose wife was 


Margaret Beaufort, daughter of John, earl of Somerset. Both 
sons of this marriage fell in the Wars of the Roses, Thomas, the 
sixth earl, being taken at Towton by the Yorkists and beheaded at 
York in 1462, his younger brother, Henry, having the same fate 
at Salisbury in 1466. 

The earldom being extinguished by attainder, Sir Humphrey 
Stafford was created earl of Devon in 1469, but in the same year, 
having retired with his men from the expedition against Robin 
of Redesdale, another earl of Devon suffered at the headsman’s 
hands, his patent being afterwards annulled by a statute of Henry 
VII. On the restoration of Henry VI., John Courtenay, only sur- 
vmng brother of Thomas and Henry, was restored to the earldom 
by the reversal of attainder. He, too, died in the Lancastrian 
cause in 1471. Beside him at Tewkesbury died his cousin, Sir 
Hugh Courtenay of Boconnoc, son of Hugh, a younger brother of 
Earl Edward, leaving a son Edward, who thus became the heir 
male of the house, though not its heir general. By a patent of 
1485 he was created earl of Devon wdth remainder to the heirs 
male of his body, and by an act of 14S5 he was restored to all 
honours lost in his attainder by the Yorkist parliament. He de- 
fended Exeter against Warbeck's rebels and was a knight of the 
Garter in 14S9, dying 20 years later, when the earldom became 
again forfeit by his son's attainder. That son, William Courtenay, 
had drawn the jealousy of Henry VII. by a marriage with 
Catherine, sister of the queen and daughter of King Edward IV , 
the Yorkist sovereign, whose hand had been so heavy on the 
Courtenays. After the queen's death Henry sent his wife's 
brother-in-law to the Tower on a charge of corresponding with 
Edmund Pole, an attainder following. ’ But on the accession of 
Henry VIII. the young king released his uncle, who although 
styled an earl was not fully restored in blood at his death in 151 1. 
His son, Henry Courtenay, obtained from parliament in 1512 a 
reversal of his father's attainder, thus succeeding to the earldom 
of his grandfather. But Cromwell was his enemy, the royal strain 
in his blood a dangerous thing. Involved in correspondence 
with Cardinal Pole, he was sent to the Tower with his wife and 
his young son, and in 1538 he was beheaded as a traitor. Queen 
Mary took the son into favour, created him earl of Devonshire 
by a patent of 1553, and restored him in blood. But, disappointed 
in his hopes, he formed some wild plans for marrying the Lady 
Elizabeth and making her queen, the result being that he was sent 
back to the Tower and thence to Fotheringhay. At Easter of 
1555 he was released on parole and exiled, dying suddenly at 
Padua in 1556. His heir male was Sir William Courtenay, his 
sixth cousin once removed, head of a knightly line of Courtenays 
whose seat was Powderham Castle. Sir William, who is said to 
have been killed at St. Quintin in 1557, was succeeded by his 
son, another Sir William, one of the undertakers for the settling 
of Ireland, where the family obtained great estates. William 
Courtenay of Powderham, was created a baronet by writ of privy 
seal in 1644, the patent being never enrolled. His great grandson, 
Sir William Courtenay, was on May 6, 1762, ten days before his 
death, created Viscount Courtenay of Powderham Castle. 

Since the death at Padua in 1556 of Edward, earl of Devon, 
that ancient title had been twice revived. Charles Blount, Lord 
Mount joy, who was created earl of Devon in 1603, died without 
lawful issue in 1606. In 1618 Sir William Cavendish, son of the 
famous Bess of Flardwick, was given the same title, which is still 
among the peerage honours of the ducal house descending from 
him. For the Courtenays, who had without protest accepted a 
baronetcy and a viscounty, their earldom was dead. In the reign 
of William IV. the third and last Viscount Courtenay was living 
unmarried in Paris, an exile who for sufficient reasons was keeping 
out of the reach of the English criminal law. In the name of this 
man, his presumptive heir male, William Courtenay, clerk assistant 
of the parliament, succeeded in persuading the House of Lords 
that the Courtenay earldom under the patent of 1553 was still 
in existence, the plea being that the terms of the remainder — ^to 
him and his heirs male for ever — did not limit the succession to 
heirs male of the body of the grantee. After the death of the 
exile in 1835 the clerk of the parliameiit succeeded him as an earl 
i by force of the House of Lords decision of March 1831. His 
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second son, the Rev. Henry Hugh Courtenay (1S11-1904), suc- 
ceeded, as 13th earl, a nephew whose extravagance had im- 
poverished the estates. He in turn was followed, as 14th earl, 
by his grandson, Charles Pepys Courtenay (b. 1S70). There is 
now no other recognized branch of this house, once so widely 
spread in the western counties. 

Sec charter, patent, close, fine and plea rolls, inquests posl mortem 
and other records. Dictionary of National Biography ; Notes and 
Queries^ senes viii. vol. vii. ; J. H. Round’s Peerage Studies; Calendars 
of State Papers; Machyn’s Diary (Camden Society) ; Chronicles of 
Capgrave, Wavrin, Adam of Usk, etc. 

COURTENAY, PETER (d. 149^). a grandnephew of 
Richard Courtenay (q.v.), attained high position in the English 
Church. Educated at Exeter college, Oxford, he became dean of 
Windsor, then dean of Exeter; in 14 78 bishop of Exeter; and in j 
1 4$ 7 bishop of Winchester in succession to William of Wayn- 
flete. With Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and others he at- 
tempted a rebellion in 14S3, and fled to Brittany when this failed. 
Courtenay was restored to his dignities in 14S5 by Henry VII., 
whom he had accompanied to England. He died Sept. 23, 1492. 

COURTENAY, RICHARD (d. 1415), English prelate, was 
a son of Sir Philip Courtenay of Powderham castle, near Exeter, 
and a grandson of Hugh Courtenay, earl of Devon (d. 1377 )- 
Educated at Exeter college, Oxford, Courtenay held several pre- 
bends, was dean of St. Asaph and then of Wells, and became 
bishop of Norwich in 1413- As chancellor of Oxford university in 
1407 and again in 1410, Courtenay asserted the independence of 
the university against Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but the archbishop, supported by Henry IV. and Pope John 
XXIII., eventually triumphed. Courtenay was a personal friend 
of Henry V., who, in 1413, made him treasurer of the royal 
household. He went twice on diplomatic errands to France, and 
was also employed by Henry on public business at home. He died 
on Sept. 15, 1415. 

COURTENAY, WILLIAM (c. 1342-1396), English pre- 
late, son of Hugh Courtenay, earl of Devon (d. 1377), and great- 
grandson of Edward I., studied law at Stapledon Hall, Oxford, 
and became chancellor of the university in 1367. Having been 
made prebendary of Exeter, of Wells and of York, he was con- 
secrated bishop of Hereford in 1370, translated to the see of 
London in 1375, and became archbishop of Canterbury in 1381. 
From the first Courtenay opposed John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster; he upheld the rights of the English Church, and was eager 
to root out Lollardry. In 1373 he declared in convocation that 
he would not contribute to a subsidy until the evils from which 
the Church suffered were removed; in 1375 he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king by publishing a papal bull against all Floren- 
tines; and in 1377 his decided action during the quarrel between 
John of Gaunt and William of Wykeham ended in a temporary 
triumph for the bishop. Wycliffe was another cause of difference 
between Lancaster and Courtenay. In 1377 the reformer appeared 
before Archbishop Sudbury and Courtenay, when an altercation 
between the duke and the bishop led to the dispersal of the court, 
and during the ensuing riot Lancaster probably owed his safety 
to the good offices of his foe. Having become archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1381, Courtenay summoned a council which con- 
demned the opinions of Wycliffe; he then attacked the Lollards 
at Oxford, and urged the bishops to imprison heretics. He was 
for a short time Chancellor of England during 1381. He upheld 
the papal authority in England, although not to the injury of 
the English Church. He protested against the confirmation of the 
statute of provisors in 1390, and he was successful in slightly 
modifying the statute of praemunire in 1393, In 1386 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed to reform the kingdom and 
the royal household. Courtenay died at Maidstone on July 31, 
1396, and was buried in Canterbury cathedral. 

See W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. iv. 
(1860-76) ; and W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vols. ii. and iii. 
(1895-96). 

COURTESY, manners that suit a court, politeness. The ex- 
pression courtesy” is used where something is granted out of 
faVottr and not of right, hence '"courtesy” titles, i.e., those titles in 
thd British peerage given to the eldest sons of dukes, marquesses 


and earls, and to the younger sons and the daughters oi dukes and 
marquesses. Another form of the word '"curtsey,” once confined 
to the expression of courtesy by a gesture, is now used only of the 
reverence made by a woman. See Forms of Address. 

In English law, courtesy (curtesy) was the life interest which a 
husband had in certain events in the lands of which his wife was in 
her lifetime actually seised for an estate of inheritance. The 
requisites for tenancy by the curtesy were: (i) a legal marriage; 
(2) an estate in possession of which the wife must have been 
actually seised ; (3 ) issue born ali\'C, capable of inheriting as heir 
to the wife, while (4) the title to the tenancy ve.-^ted only on the 
death of the wife. Curtesy was finally aboUshed by the Adminis- 
tration of Estates Act, 1925, and the Copyhold Act (Law^ of 
Property), 1922; but like dower, it still obtains in some colonies, 
while in others it has been superseded by the Homestead Acts. 

Curtesy still survives in some States of the United Stales, but 
it is usually limited to lands of which the wife is seised at her 
death. 

See Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Lava; Goodeve, Real Property. 

COURTHOPE, WILLIAM JOHN (1S42-1017), English 
writer and historian of poetry, whose father was rector of South 
Mailing, Essex, was born on July 17, 1S42, and died on April 
10, 1917. From Harrow school he went to New College, Oxford, 
where he gained many honours. His most importiint works were 
the continuation of the edition of Pope’s works, begun by Whit- 
well Elwin (1816-1900), which appeared in ten volumes from 
1S71-S9, and his elaborate History of English Poetry (/> vols , 
1895-1910) which arose out of his tenure of the chair of poetry 
'at O.xford (1895-1901). He was a civil service commissioner from 
18S7 onw^ards. In 19 ti he was Warton lecturer on poetry. 

COURT LEET, an English petty criminal court for the 
punishment of small offences. It has been u.sual to make a dis- 
tinction between court baron {q.v.) and court Icet as being 
separate courts, but in the early history of the court leet no such 
distinction can be drawn. At a very early time the lords of manors 
exercised or claimed certain jurisdictional franchise. Of these 
the most important was the “view of frankpledge” and its at- 
tendant police jurisdiction. Some time in the later middle ages the 
court baron when exerci.sing these powers gained the name of led, 
and, later, of “court Icet.” The quo warranto proceedings of 
Edward I. established a sharp distinction between the court baron, 
exercising strictly manorial rights, and the court leet, depending 
for its jurisdiction upon royal franchise. The court leet was a 
court of record, and its duty was not only to view the pledges, 
but to present by jury all crimes committed within the jurisdic- 
tion, and punish the same. The steward of the court acted as 
judge, presiding wholly in a judicial character, the ministerial acts 
being executed by the bailiff. The court leet began to decline in 
the 14th century, being superseded by the more modern courts of 
the justices, but in many cases courts Icet were kept up until 
nearly the middle of the 19th century. Indeed, it cannot l)o said 
that they are now actually extinct, as many still survive for formal 
purposes, and by s. 40 of the Sheriffs Act, 1887, they are expressly 
kept up. 

COURT-MARTIAL, a court for the trial of offences 
against military or naval discipline, or for the administration of 
martial law. In England courts-martial have inherited part of the 
jurisdiction of the old Curia militoris, or court of chivalry, in 
which a single marshal and at one time the high constable pro- 
ceeded “according to the customs and ufsages of that court, and, 
in cases omitted according to the civil law, secundum legem 
armorum*^ (Coke, 4 Ins. 17). The modern form of the courts 
was adopted by ordinance in the time of Charles I., when English 
soldiers were studying the “articles and military laws” of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and the Dutch military code of Arnheim; it is 
first recognized by statute in the first Mutiny Act of 1689. The 
Mutiny Act (with various extensions and amendments) and the 
I statutory articles of war continued to be the sources of military 
! law which courts-martial administered until 1879, when they 
were codified in the Army Discipline and Regulation Act 1879, 
which was, in turn, superseded by the Army Act i88r. This act 
is re-enacted annually by the Army (Annual) Act. The con- 
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stitution of courts-martial, their procedure, etc., are dealt with 
under IMilttaey Law. 

Naval Coiisrts-martiaL — ^The administration of the barbarous 
naval law of England was long entrusted to the discretion of 
commanders acting under instructions from the lord high ad- 
miral, who was supreme over both the royal and merchant na\’y. 
It w\as the leaders of the Long Parliament who first secured some- 
thing like a regular tribunal by passing in 1645 an ordinance and 
articles concerning martial law for the government of the navy. 
Under this ordinance Blake, Monk and Penn issued instructions 
for the holding of general and ship courts-martial with written 
records, the one for captains and commanders, the other for sub- 
ordinate officers and men. Of the latter mates, gunners and boat- 
sw’'ains were members, but the admirals reserved a control over 
the more serious sentences. Under an act of 1661 the high ad- 
miral again received power to issue commissions for holding 
courts-martial — a power which continues to be exercised by the 
board of admiralty. During the iSth century, under the auspices 
of Anson, the jurisdiction w^as greatly extended, and in the Con- 
solidation Act of 1749 the penalty of death occurs as frequently 
as the curses in the commination service. The Naval Articles of 
War have always been statutory, and the whole system may now 
be said to rest on the Naval Discipline Act 1S66, as amended in 
accordance with the Naval Discipline Act 1922. The navy has its 
courts of inquiry for the confidential investigation of charges 
“derogatory to the character of an officer and a gentleman.” 
Under the acts a court-martial must consist of from five to nine 
officers of a certain rank, and must be held publicly on board of 
one of H.M. ships of %var, or in certain cases at a port at such con- 
venient place on shore as the admiralty or the officer who ordered 
the court-martial shall direct. The rank of the president depends 
on that of the prisoner. A judge-advocate attends, and the pro- 
cedure resembles that in military courts, except that the prisoner 
is not asked to plead, and the sentence, if not one of death, does 
not require the confirmation of the commander-in-chief abroad 
or of the Admiralty at home. Unlike the ordinary criminal courts, 
the court has a large and useful power of finding the prisoner 
guilty of a less serious offence than that charged. Hanging at 
the yard-arm is the traditional form of death sentence; Admiral 
Byng, however, was shot in 1757. The board of Admiralty have, 
under the Naval Discipline Acts, a general power of suspending, 
annulling and modifying sentences which are not capital. The 
jurisdiction extends to all persons belonging to the navy, to land 
forces and other passengers on board, ship-wrecked crews, spies, 
persons borne on the books of H.M. ships in commission, and 
civilians on board who endeavour to seduce others from allegiance. 
The definition of the jurisdiction by locality includes harbours, 
havens or creeks, lakes or rivers, in or out of the United Kingdom; 
all places within the jurisdiction of the admiralty; all places on 
shore out of the United Kingdom; the dockyards, barracks, hos- 
pitals, etc., of the service wherever situated; all places on shore 
in or out of the United Kingdom for all offences punishable under 
the Articles of War except those specified in section 45 of the 
Naval Discipline Act which are punishable by ordinary law. The 
Royal Marines, while borne on the books of H.M. ships, are sub- 
ject to the Naval Discipline Acts, and, by an order in council, 
1882, when they are embarked on board ship for service on shore; 
otherwise they are under the Army Acts. By s. 179, sub.-sec. 7, of 
the Army Act, in the application of the act to the Royal Marines 
the Admiralty is substituted for military authorities. Sections 
29, $7, 88 and 90A of the Naval Discipline Act provide for the 
discipline of the Royal Air Force when borne on the books of 
H.M. ships or embarked as passengers and regulate the relations 
in regard to command and discipline between naval and air forces 
acting together. 

Royal Air Force Courts-martial. — ^These proceedings are 
governed by the principles laid down in the Manual of Air Force 
Law (Air Publication 804) in compliance with the Air Force Act, 
the Rules of Procedure, and the King’s Regulations and Air 
Council Instructions for the Royal Air Force. 

Bibliography. — Simmons, On the Constitution and Practice of 
Courts^Mariial; Clode, Military and Martial Law; Stephens, Gifford 


and Smith, Manual of Naval Law and Court-Martial Procedure, 
The earlier writers on courts-martial are Adye (1796), M’Arthur 
(1813), Maltby (Boston, 1S13), James (1S20), D’Aguilar (iS_j3), 
and Hough, Precedents in Military Law (1S55). (X.) 

UNITED STATES 

Military law and courts-martial rest upon the Constitution, 
which makes the President the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, empowers Congress ‘To make Rules for the Gov- 
ernment and Regulation of the land and naval Forces,” and 
exempts ‘‘cases arising in the land or naval forces or in the Militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger” from pre- 
sentment by grand jury. The Supreme Court holds the latter ex- 
emption to extend also to exempting such cases from trial by 
petit jury, and from other incidents of the common law procedure, 
leaving them subject only to the rules enacted by Congress for 
the regulation of the Forces, and that the proceedings of courts- 
martial, wdthin their jurisdiction, cannot be controlled or revised 
by the civil courts. 

Ar?ny courts-martial are governed by Articles of War enacted 
by Congress, and by the “Manual for Courts-Martial” prescribed 
by the President. The navy is governed by “Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy,” Act of Congress of July 17, 1S62, with 
later amendments, supplemented by a procedural manual, “Naval 
Courts and Boards.” In general outline, court-martial procedure 
and the military and naval law is similar to that of England, from 
which it came. 

Three types of army courts-martial are in use: (r) the general 
court-martial, five or more officers, with jurisdiction of ail military 
offences and power to adjudge any punishment authorized by 
military law including the death penalty; (2) the special court- 
martial, three or more officers, with jurisdiction of all cases not 
capital, empowered to adjudge confinement not in excess of six 
months with or without forfeiture or detention of not exceeding 
two-thirds pay for a like period; and (3) the summary court- 
martial of one officer, which may adjudge confinement not to ex- 
ceed one month wdth or without forfeiture or detention of pay. 
Commanding officers impose disciplinary punishments for minor 
offences without court-martial, but, in general, may not impose 
forfeiture of pay or confinement under guard; nor extra fatigue 
or the withholding of privileges for more than one week. The 
7 k 7 vy has general and summary courts-martial and “deck courts.” 
The old military prison was abolished, and disciplinary barracks, 
analogous to the British “detention barracks,” substituted, b}’- the 
Act of March 4, 1915, with a system of suspension of sentences, 
parole and “disciplinary battalions” and honourable restoration 
to the colours for offenders showing themselves worthy of clem- 
ency or rehabilitation. 

The 1920 revision of the Army Articles, as a result of experi- 
ence in the World War, and after study of the court-martial sys- 
tems of other armies, made stricter requirements for investigating 
charges before referring them for trial. 

Bibliography.— -Winlhrop, Military Law and Precedents (1S96, 
1920) ; Major General George B. Davis, Military Law (1913) ; Manual 
for Courts-Martial, US. Army (192S) ; Naval Courts and Boards 
(1923) ; Naval Digest (igi6) ; Harwood, Naval Law and Courts-Mar- 
tial (1867) ; Army Regulations; Naval Regidations. (J. A. Hu.) 

COURTNEY, LEONARD HENRY COURTNEY, isx 

Baron (1832-1918), British statesman and man of letters, eldest 
son of J. S. Courtney, a banker, was born at Penzance on July 6, 
1832. He won a sizarship at St. John’s college, Cambridge, gradu- 
ated second senior wrangler, and became a fellow of his college. 
Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1S5S he devoted himself to 
economics and journalism, and in 1865 became leader-writer on 
The Times under Delane. He was professor of political economy 
at University college, London, from 1872 to 1875. He entered 
the House of Commons for Liskeard, Cornwall, in 1876, and sat 
continuously for that district until 1900. Courtney belonged to the 
Radical school of Chamberlain and Dilke. He held under-secre- 
taryships in the Gladstone Government of 1880, but resigned in 
1884 because the new Franchise bill did not include provision for 
proportional representation, of which principle he was a lifelong 
advocate. Courtney separated from Gladstone on the introduction 
of the Home Rule bill in 1886, but as time went on he found him- 
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self less and less in sympathy with his Unionist colleagues on 
other than Irish questions. On Gladstone’s nomination he had be- 
come chairman of committee and deputy-speaker of the House 
of Commons in i8S6. He retired in 1892, and his opposition to 
the Boer War led to his defeat at Liskeard in 1900. On the Liberal 
victory in 1906 Courtney was made a peer. In the House of 
Lords he sat on the Liberal benchesj and frequently spoke on im- 
perial and foreign questions. He distrusted the foreign policy 
of Sir Edward Grey, and during the progress of the World 
War continually urged the search for any avenue of peace. He 
died on May ii, 1918, six months before the Armistice, and up to 
the time of his death pleaded for a peace of reconciliation. Court- 
ney married in 1883 Miss Catherine Potter, who, like her hus- 
band, was a prominent member of the peace movement. Much 
of his best work was given to the periodical press; among his 
separate publications may be mentioned The Working Constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom (1901). 

See G. P. Gooch, Lije of Lord Courtney (1920). 

COURTNEY, WILLIAM LEONARD (1850-1928), 
British journalist, was born at Poona on Jan. 5, 1850, and was edu- 
cated at Bath and at University college, Oxford. He was elected 
fellow of Merton college in 1872 and of New college in 1S76. In 
1890 he left Oxford and joined the editorial staff of The Daily 
Telegraph, London, where he spent many years as literary editor 
and dramatic critic, retiring in 1924. He edited Murray^s Maga- 
zine for a short time in 1890-91 and became editor of The Fort- 
Slightly Review in 1894. He died in London, Nov. i, 1928. 

Courtney’s numerous works include Studies on Philosophy (18S2) ; 
Life of John Stuart Mill (1889) ; Kit Marlowe (a drama in blank verse 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre, London, in 1893) ; The Passing 
Hour (1925). 

COURTOIS, JACQUES (1621-1676) and GUILLAUME 

(162S-1679). The two French painters who bore these names 
are also called by the Italian equivalents Giacomo (or Jacopo) 
Cortese and Guglielmo Cortese. Each of the brothers is likewise 
named, from his native province, Le Bourguignon, or II Borgog- 
none. 

Jacques Courtois was born at St. Hippolyte, near Besangon, 
in 1621. His father, whose pupil he became, was a painter. 
Towards 1640 he went to Bologna, and studied under Guido; 
thence he proceeded to Rome, where he entered upon his own 
characteristic style of art, that of battle-painting, in which he 
has been accounted to excel all other old masters. Prince Mat- 
thias of Tuscany employed Courtois on some striking works in 
his villa, Lappeggio, representing with much historical accuracy 
the prince’s military exploits. In Venice the artist executed for 
the senator Sagredo some remarkable battle-pieces. In Plorence 
he entered the Society of Jesus, taking the habit in Rome in 
1655, As a Jesuit, Courtois painted many works in churches and 
monasteries of the society. He lived piously in Rome, and died 
there on May 20, 1676 (some accounts say 1670 or 1671). 

Guillaume Courtois, born likewise at St. Hippolyte, came to 
Italy with his brother. He went at once to Rome, and entered 
the school of Pietro da Cortona. He studied also the Bolognese 
painters and Giovanni Barbieri. He painted the '‘Battle of 
Joshua” in the Quirinal gallery and the “Crucifixion of St. An- 
drew” in the church of that saint on Monte Cavallo ; he also exe- 
cuted some etchings. Guillaume Courtois died on June 15, 1679. 

COURTRAI, an important and once famous town (Flemish, 
Kortrijk) of west Flanders, Belgium, situated on the Lys. Pop. 
(^930) 38,639. It is now best Imown for its fine linen, which is 
retted in the Lys, “the golden river,” whose waters possess chemi- 
cal properties which artificial processes have not yet satisfactorily 
copied. The lace factories are also important. The prosperity of 
modern Courtrai cannot compare with what it was in the middle 
ages, when the population numbered 200,000. 

Courtrai, the Cortracum of the Romans, ranked as a town from 
the 7th century onwards. It was destroyed by the Normans, but 
was rebuilt in the loth century by Baldwin III. of Flanders, who 
endowed it with market rights and laid the foundation of its indus- 
trial importance by inviting the settlement of foreign weavers. 

The Pont de Broel, with its towers at either end of the bridge. 


is a characteristic monument of ancient Flanders. The i6th 
century hotel de ville, restored in 1846, contains two elaborately 
carved chimney-pieces. The church of St, Martin (15th century) 
was practically rebuilt after a fire in 1S62. The most important 
building at Courtrai is the church of Notre Dame, which was 
begun by Count Baldwin IX. in 1191 and finished in 1211. In 
the chapel behind the choir, which is an i8th century reconstruc- 
tion, is one of Van Dyck’s masterpieces, “The Erection of the 
Cross.” Attached to the church is the chapel of the counts (1373) 
which contains mural paintings (restored) of the counts and 
countesses of Flanders. 

Battle of Courtrai. — In mediaeval and military history 
Courtrai is famous for the battle of July ii, 1302, and because of 
the defeat there inflicted by the despised Flemish burghers upon 
the chivalry of France. Earlier than the earliest of the victories 
of the Swiss pikemen, earlier than the triumph of the Scottish 
pikemcn at Bannockburn, still earlier than the successes of Eng- 
lish bowmen over French knights in the Hundred Years’ War, the 
experience of Courtrai was so novel and startling as to send a 
quiver of shocked surprise through the knightly ranks of western 
Europe. The battle bears a striking resemblance to Bannockburn 
{q.vS- It came about through the French king’s action in im- 
prisoning and confiscating the estates of Guy, count of Flanders. 
The latter’s Flemish subjects rose in revolt, but as their levy had 
only a slight leaven of knights it appeared an easy target for the 
powerful army which Robert of Artois brought to crush the revolt. 
On his approach the Flemish army took up a position to cover 
their siege of Courtrai. This position, as at Bannockburn, was 
aptly chosen, for the Groeninghebeke covered the front, the 
Lys guarded the left flank and marshy ground Jay on the right. 
On the other hand, with Courtrai lying on the rear, it gave the 
Flemings no hope of retreat in case of defeat. 

After a preliminary duel across the stream by the rival cross- 
bowmen, the French vaward, or first line, of cavalry was launched 
to a frontal attack. The passage through their own cross-bowmen, 
through the stream and then up the slope beyond disordered the 
ranks of the men-at-arms. Before they could either reach their 
enemy or reknit their ranks, the heavy mass of Flemish pikemen 
was launched forward against them and rolled them backwards. 
Robert of Artois strove to stop the ebb by infusing his second 
line. But this also lost impetus and order during its advance and, 
in the melee, suffered such a disadvantage that the horsemen, 
unseated or with their horses disembowelled, fell easy victims. 
The Flemings gave no quarter to any knight, and Robert of 
Artois was himself among the slain, with 63 nobles and 700 
knights. When the wreckage was hurled back into the brook, the 
intact third line and the French foot retired from the field. 
Legends of all varieties were propagated to explain this defeat of 
mail-clad knights by mere burghers, but by obscuring the truth 
of their stupid storm tactics against an enemy who ably used 
ground, these legends helped to pave the way for the greater 
disaster of Crecy {q.v.). 

After the battle as many as 700 pairs of golden spurs were 
collected on the field from the bodies of French knights and hung 
up as an offering in an abbey church — ^wluch has long disappeared 
— of the town. 

COURTSHIP OP ANIMALS. When we see a peacock 
spreading his beautiful train to the full, and, occasionally vibrat- 
ing the quills to produce a rustling sound, turning from side to 
side before his mate, or a barn-door cock with drooped wing and 
special call circling close round a hen, we are witnessing familiar 
examples of animal courtship. 

Courtship may be defined to include all forms of action exe- 
cuted by members of one sex to stimulate members of the other 
sex to sexual activity. Such actions include the display of bright 
colours, or adornments such as crests; special tactile contacts; 
dances or other antics; pursuit; music, vocal or instrumental; 
the discharge of scents and perfumes; and the presentation of 
prey or of inedible but otherwise stimulating objects. 

It is unfortunate that “courtship” is the only term available 
to denote these activities, since in our own species courtship is 
usually taken to mean only such as occur before marriage, in 
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COURTSHIP OF RARE WADING BIRDS 

1. The ruff, Pbilomacbus pugnax, the only wading bird that is polyg- 2. Nest relief ceremony of the snowy egret, Leucophoyx candidissima, 
amous. In spring the males assume their nuptial dress, the chief This occurs when one parent is relieved from nest duty by the other 

feature of which is the ruff 
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Plate II 
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COURTSHIP DISPLAYS OF VARIOUS ANIMALS 

1. Elephant seal and females in the breeding season. In the foreground the and v/Ing quills. 8. Courtship of scorpions. The male and female dance 

male is roaring, with proboscis inflated. 2. Mutual display of kagu. Both around, holding each other by the claws. After mating, the female usually 

sexes are alike and display by drooping the wings and raising the crest. devours her mate. 9. Nest relief of the brown pelican. The incoming bird 

3. Louisiana heron relieving its mate on the nest. 4. Courtship in Spider is advancing, waving uplifted bill. The bird on the nest points bill down- 

Astla. The brightly coloured male is posturing on the right before the less ward, flits the wings slowly and utters a low grunting note. 10. Mutual 

brilliant female. 5. Male grasshopper warbler, without brilliant colour for display of adelie penguin. The female stands in a nest. Both drop their 
display, bringing an oak-leaf for nest material to the female. 6. Display flippers and point the head upwards. 11. Courtship in the calobatas fly. 

of male great bustard (Otis tsrda). The neck is inflated and the white While the male (on right) swings his abdomen to one side, the female 

wing-feathers are fully spread. 7. Argus pheasant making display. Me throws back her head, waiting to be fed 

spreads his wings and throws them upward and forward to show eye spots 







COURTSHIP 

other words those v/hich conduce to the finding of a more or 
less permanent mate. In most animals, however, marriage (in 
the sense of the living together of one or more males with one 
or more females in sexual association for considerable periods of 
time) does not exist, and in many birds ‘‘courtship” displays do 
not begin until after the selection of mates has taken place. 
Courtship, in the biological sense, primarily leads up to the act 
of pairing; where some form of marriage exists, courtship may 
also, or even primarily, be connected wdth the choice of mates. 

By no means all organisms show even the most primitive form 
of courtship. It is not present in plants, or in any of the lower 
groups^ of animals. A few instances of rudimentary courtship 
occur in annelid worms, but otherwise it is confined to the verte- 
brates, the molluscs, and the Arthropods. Even here it is absent 
from many of the lower sub-divisions of these groups. This be- 
comes intelligible when the function of courtship is more closely 
looked into. No organism without a nervous system and sense- 
organs can be expected to show courtship. In other forms, the 
union of the sexual cells is either entirely a matter of chance; 
or of simultaneous ripening and discharge (as when all sea-urchins 
over a wide area discharge eggs and sperm at one time) ; or of 
passive transference, as in flower pollination; or of purely re- 
flex reactions. Courtship will only be needed where the active 
co-operation of the sexes is needed for fertilization to be effected; 
and this will only be the case where the eggs and sperms are not 
blindly discharged, but are economized, either by means of in- 
ternal fertilization or by being discharged in close proximity. 
Further, courtship will not be required where the nervous organi- 
zation is so simple that pairing is a simple reflex action ; but only 
when the reflex machinery of pairing is under the control of 
higher centres in the brain, and the nerve-processes of these 
centres and their emotional accompaniments need to be stimulated 
in a particular way before pairing can occur. 

Courtship of Invertebrates. — ^The most primitive type of 
action which can be called courtship is found in certain marine 
annelids (bristle-worms) related to the common sandworm 
Nereis. At the breeding season these gather together and the 
males indulge in extraordinary contortions. These actions, 
whether by sight, touch, or smell, appear to stimulate the fe- 
males to shed their eggs, upon which the males discharge their 
sperm. Certain land snails are among the few molluscs which 
show courtship; and this in spite of the fact that they are her- 
maphrodite. They possess a structure called the dart, or spiculum 
amoris, secreted by a special sac. This is discharged with some 
violence during the preliminaries of mating, and appears to stimu- 
late the other animal, whose skin it may pierce. It might be 
expected that the highly organized Cephalopods {q.v.) would 
have a striking courtship, but in spite of their peculiar method 
of fertilization, the meagre reports available do not bear this out. 

Although almost all Crustacea have well-developed special 
sense-organs and internal fertilization, pursuit and forcible capture 
is usually the only preliminary to mating. In the semi-terrestrial 
fiddler crabs, however, the males have one enormously enlarged 
claw, often brilliantly coloured, and this is employed — ^not as at 
first surmised, in fights between rival males, or forcibly carrying 
off females, but in a primitive form of courtship. In the breed- 
ing season, if a mature female passes near a sexually eager male, 
he stands on tiptoe and brandishes his claw in the air. As Pearse 
says, “the males appear to be proclaiming their maleness.” The 
fiddler crab reacts to three main t:^es of situation — feeding, 
danger, and reproduction. The brandishing of the male’s claw is 
to the female the visible symbol of the reproductive situation. 

A similar proclamation of a “sexual situation” appears also to 
be the main function of the courtship of male spiders. This, in 
certain of the hunting spiders {e.g., Lycosidae, Attidae)^ which 
possess good vision, consists in dances or contortions in which 
brightly coloured parts are prominently displayed. Web-spinning 
spiders, however, have poor vision; accordingly in some of them 
the courting male vibrates a, strand of the web in a peculiar way. 
The importance to the males and to the race of inducing a sexual 
reaction in the female is here very great, since the female’s nor- 
mal reaction to any small animal would be to attack and devour 
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it. The female does actually sometimes attempt to seize the 
male as prey, but gradually desists as the courtship proceeds. 
The male in spiders is occasionally devoured after fertilization. 
This appears to be the rule in scorpions, in which courtship takes 
the form of a dance with inter-locked claws. 

Insects. — In insects, courtship is not infrequent. In many 
flies (e.g., Drosophila, q.v.) the male vibrates his wings in a 
special way. Some male butterflies, including the Blues (Lycaen- 

idae) have scent-scales on their 
wings. The most remarkable of 
scent-producing courtships is that 
of Hepiahis. Here the last pair 
of legs are transformed into or- 
gans rather like a powder-puff, 
normally kept inserted in a pair 
of pouches lined with scent-pro- 
ducing glands. In courtship the 
‘•powder-puffs” are used to throw 
scent towards the female. The 
sound-producing organs of grass- 
hoppers and crickets (interesting 
because they probably produced 
the first not merely accidental 
and functionless sounds in the 
history of life) serve mainly to 
bring the sexes together ; but 
they doubtless also help to generate a sexual situation. The ‘male 
of the tree-cricket Oecanthus has a unique structure on his back, 
consisting of a gland capable of secreting a sweet liquid; during 
courtship he offers this secretion to the female. 

Special food of a protein nature is needed by many female 
insects if their eggs are to undergo their final ripening. Accord- 
ingly we find that a number of male insects present animal prey to 
the females as a part of courtship. In this way, two birds are 
killed with one biological stone. In some species of little flies of 
the family Empidae, the proffered prey is embedded in a “balloon” 
of glistening bubbles secreted by the male, and usually larger than 
himself, which renders him and his gift very conspicuous. In 
other species a strange modification of this habit has taken 
place. The balloon is still made and carried, but in place of the 
prey, bright objects such as flower-petals are placed in it, and 
the flies will avail themselves of coloured paper if this is provided. 
This utilization of foreign objects in courtship is only paralleled 
elsewhere by the bower-birds and man. 

Courtship of Vertebrates. — In vertebrates, no courtship ap- 
pears to exist in Cyclostomes, nor in the majority of fishes. Defi- 
nite courtship, with striking adornments displayed by the males, 
is only found in a few fish species with internal fertilization or 
with peculiar breeding habits. In the Cyprinodonts fertilization is 
internal; and here the males are often brightly coloured and armed 
with special prolongations of ventral fin or tail; e.g., in the sword- 
tail (Xiphophorus) the handsome breeding males swim excitedly 
round the females, occasionally giving them a dig with their long 
tail. 

In the sticklebacks there are violent combats between males for 
the possession of nesting territory, but it is not certain whether 
display of the bright colours assumed by breeding males has 
any sexually stimulating effect on the females. 

In amphibia the most specialized group (frogs and toads) have 
no display-courtship, since the males’ habit of embracing the 
females and waiting thus until the eggs are shed, when they dis- 
charge their sperm, renders it unnecessary. However, the meet- 
ing of the sexes is facilitated by the croaldng of the males, which 
is often very loud owing to the development of huge vocal sacs. 
Here again possibly, though by no means certainly, the croaking 
has also a sexually stimulating function. If the chirping of male 
grasshopper-like insects was the first deliberate sound produced 
by life, the croaking of male frog-like amphibia was almost cer- 
tainly life’s first vocal music. In the Urodeles, or tailed amphibia, 
fertilization is internal, and here courtship is not infrequent- It 
usually consists in the male’s rubbing himself against the female, 
at the same time discharging the secretion of special scent-glands. 
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Courtship flight of empis 
I n courtship, the males of these small 
flies present the females with animal 
prey embedded In a “balloon” of 
glistening bubbles 
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It reaches its highest pitch in the European newts — il/o/gc (Tri- 
to?i) and related genera — ^^vherc the breeding males are usually 
brightly coloured, and dance round the females in striking postures 
while fanning scent from special glands upon them v;ith their tails 
The sexually stimulating function of this performance is here 
very definite. The males of these genera deposit their sperm in 
a packet or spermatophore, and this must be actually picked up 
by the female for fertilization to occur. It has been shown that 
females are quite irresponsive to the presence of isolated sper- 
matophorcs, but will pick them up when stimulated b}'' the 
male’s performance. 

Of reptilian courtship comparatively little is known; its study, 
especially in the more active lizards and snakes, would be certain 
to yield many interesting facts. 

Mammals. — ^The two remaining vertebrate classes, birds and 
mammals, differ considerably in regard to courtship, its frequency 
and intensity being much greater among birds, whereas its com- 
plete or almost complete absence, not infrequently associated 
with male combat, is commoner in mammals. The biological rea- 
sons for this appear to be the following: First, most female 
mammals, owing to their special method of nourishing their 
embryonic young, have their reproductive activity very strictly 
controlled by means of hormones. At certain definite periods the 
uterus is ready for the embryo’s implantation and one or more 
ova are shed from the ovary; simultaneously, the sexual instincts 
are strongly stimulated, and the female will readily mate with 
almost any male, at the same time becoming an object of the 
males’ strong sexual desire owing to an odour specially produced 
at this period. In other words, the sexual attractiveness of the 
female and still more her readiness to mate are in the main 
chemically controlled, the intensity of sexual emotion during the 
period of “heat” or oestrus being in general very high. In birds, 
on the other hand, although the sex hormones produced in the 
breeding female predispose her to sexual emotion, their activity 
is neither so limited in time nor so intense, while in addition the 
males are more helpless than in most groups to enforce their 
desires on an unwilling female. (See Reproduction, Physi- 
ology OF.) 

In most mammals, the cyclical production of female sex hor- 
mones thus automatically ensures mating. As a result, both defi- 
nite courtship and secondary sexual adornments are rare. Since 
female preference counts for so little, the winning of females by 
battle will secure them as mates, and consequently size and 
strength, as of the elephant seal, offensive weapons like stags’ 
antlers or stallions’ canines, and defensive weapons like the lion’s 
mane or the baboon’s “cape” of long hair are the chief secondary 
male characters. 

In monkeys and apes there appears the tendency, which reaches 
its climax in civilized man, of emancipating the female’s sexual 
emotions from the strict cyclical control of hormones, and allow- 
ing them free play at other times than at oestrus. The mating 
season is extended over more of the year, and the animals be- 
come ready to pair at other periods of the menstrual cycle than 
oestrus. In such circumstances it would be expected that stimu- 
lation by courtship and display would once more become of 
biological importance, and in point of fact primates do show a 
number of striking sexual adornments, such as beards, mous- 
taches, or whiskers; bright coloured hair on the face; or brilliant- 
ly coloured patches of bare skin on the face and buttocks. De- 
tailed studies of simian courtship would be of great interest. In 
man, of course, courtship is highly developed, and obviously plays 
an important biological role; but it cannot be discussed in a purely 
zoological article. 

The Courtship of Birds. — It is in birds that courtship is 
most universal and striking, and its details and its biological sig- 
nificance have been here most thoroughly investigated. Conse- 
quently, we can lay down certain general rules as regards the 
form which courtship lakes in birds of different modes of life 
and reproduction. 

. (x) The racial fimction of the male bird may be confined to 
fertilization (ruff, black grouse) ; or he may also mount guard 
during the female’s incubation (most ducks) ; or may also share 


in feeding the young (most passerines and hawks); or also in 
incubation (grebes, herons, etc.) The more duties he executes 
for the good of the offspring, the greater is what may be called 
his racial value. To kill a male ruff immediately after fertili- 
zation has no deleterious effects on the next generation, whereas 
the death of a male grebe or heron at the same period seriously 
imperils the chances of the eggs and young. 

(2) The “marriage systems” of birds vary from permanent 
monogamy (parrots, ravens), through monogamy for one season 
(most monogamous birds) or one brood (some wrens), to polyg- 
amy of the "small harem” type (jungle fowl, many pheasants), 
or of the promiscuous type (ruff, blackcock, probably some birds 
of paradise). 

(3) The need for protection by means of protective coloration 
and inconspicuous habits varies considerably. Birds which nest 
gregariously in general need less protection at the nest-site than 
do birds nesting solitarily. 

(4) The need for a continuous supply of food to the naked 
young of most passerine birds has resulted in the adoption by 
species of the system of “food-territory” in which the male and 

later the pair defend from intruders an 
area of some extent round their nest. (See 
Bird, Reproductive Habits.) 

Courtship is modified in various ways 
with reference to these facts. In general, 
the less the share of the male in the care of 
eggs and young, the greater the difference 
l:)etwcen the sexes in plumage, and the more 
striking the (exclusively male) courtship 
behaviour. This is owing to the greater 
need for sober colouring and inconspicu- 
ous behaviour in the feintile, on whom the 
whole fate of the l>rood depends, and the 
lesser need in the male. 

The greater the degree of polygamy, the 
greater in general the intensity of courtship 
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TicRRficHc- {Gus.Av riscHLB} This IS duc to tho fuct thut with polygamy 
Male hispialus hectus the successful males transmit their char- 
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premium on success in mating is greater. 

Per contra, where the male plays a i>art closely similar to that 
of the female in incubation and care of the young, both sexes tend 
to be similar in plumage, and often both (lev(‘lop display-charac- 
ters (crest of crested grebe, plumes of herons), ami for the e.x- 
clu.sively male courtship to gi\'e jdacc to what may be called 
mutual courtship, in which both sexes take part. 

Mutual courtship is often prolonged until the young are no 
longer under parental care (divers, egrets, grei)e.s, all)atrosscs). 
In such cases it is probable that courtship, in addition to its 
function in raising the level of sexual emotion, has a secondary 
function as an enujtional bond which hclp.s to keep the pair to- 
gether for the sake of the young. 

Then, the greater the need for protection, the less will be the, 
development of bright colours and display-characters. In ex- 
treme cases, as in European warblers, the sexes are practically 
identical in coloration, although the male alone displays in court- 
ship. 

In solitary birds with concealed nests, it is rare for courtship 
to take place near the nest, for fear of revealing its site. When 
this danger is not of importance, courtship may occur at the nest 
(e,g., in the rook). It is especially noticeable in gregarious birds 
with mutual courtship (e.g., pelicans, herons) when a joint cere- 
mony is often performed when one bird relieves its mate on the 
nest. 

Finally, where food-territory exists, many sexual activities are 
related with the territorial system, and not, as was originally 
thought, with true courtship. For instance, the song of all our 
common singing birds is mainly an advertisement to females of 
the presence of a male in possession of territory, and a warning 
notice to other males to keep out. 




COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 


Plate III 



Two of the characteristic manifestations of the elaborate courtship of the crested grebe, Podiceps cristatiis, 
are shown In the foreground of the illustration. The pair of birds on the right are performing the hcadshaking 
ceremony, while those on the left are indulging In the “penguin dance,” which is not frequently seen. The 
behaviour of the birds in the background is normal and is observed at all seasons where the species is found 
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There is often a recrudescence of courtship in a mild form in 
early autumn when the birds are released from family cares and 
are still warm and well fed. In some gregarious forms this ap- 
pears to blend with the remarkable social performances of this 
season (e.g., stone-curlew). In the oyster-catcher, the same per- 
formance is employed both in courtship and to demonstrate sex- j 
ual or territorial jealousy. When these two motives reinforce 
each other, this performance may be joined in by a number of 
birds and assumes in a rudimentary way a social character, as 
of a human dance. 

In courtship, grebes and divers present weeds to their maces, 
penguins stones, herons sticks, warblers twigs or leaves. In all 
such cases the objects presented constitute nesting material; it ; 
appears that some association occurs between the two pleasur- 
able breeding activities of nest-building and courtship. 

Occasionally non-sexual actions are incorporated in courtship. 
Grebes often give a useless (one might say “ritual’’) imitation of 
preening their wings during courtship, and swans behave some- 
what similarly. The psychological explanation of this is not easy. 

An interesting psychological transference has been noted in the 
Adelie penguin. The males may present nesting material (stones) 
not only, as is normal, to the females as part of courtship, but to 
other organisms which interest them, such as explorers and dogs. 

Another type of transference has been observed in a captive 
male Argus pheasant. The courtship of this species is given to a 
stationary female. The female with which this male was confined 
belonged to another species, and would not stand still. The male, 
after repeated attempts to display before the female, gave up 
and proceeded to display before his water-trough! 

Almost as a matter of course, the mode of life is reflected in 
courtship. As part of courtship, the males of the fast-flying fal- 
cons fly straight at their mates; the golden-eye drake raises a jet 
of water with his feet; grebes, divers, and various diving ducks 
use their diving powers to appear from below the surface in strik- 
ing display-poses close to their mates and so forth. 

Bower-Birds. — In some ways the most remarkable courtship 
known is that of the bower-birds {q.v.). These birds clear play- 
grounds, in which special bowers (quite unlike nests) are con- 
structed by some species. In the playground (if a bower is made 
opposite its entrance) is deposited a collection of bright objects. 
The objects differ with the species; they may include silvery 
leaves, flowers, shells, berries, bones, etc. When the female visits 
the playground, the male pursues her amorously round it 
(through the bower, when present). Here it appears that the 
bright objects collected serve instead of the brilliant plumage of 
other male birds to stimulate the female. 

The details of courtship vary enormously from species to 
species ; a number of special types are figured in the plates. They 
all have in common two facts. First, the display presents the bird 
in an unusual aspect; and presumably stimulates by its very un- 
usualness. Secondly, when bright colours or special plumage 
exists only in one sex, or only during the breeding season, these 
are in the great majority of cases made specially conspicuous in 
courtship. Often such characteristics are normally concealed, but 
made visible only by display. 

A great deal still remains to be discovered about courtship, 
and amateur naturalists can render considerable service to biology 
by recording the results of intensive observation of the whole 
courtship period even of quite common species. {See Sexuai, 
Selection; Birds; Psychology, Comparative.) 

Bibliography. — C. Darwin, The Descent of Man (i88i) ; F. Chap- 
man, Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist (1909) ; W. P, Pycraft, 
The Courtship of Animals (1913) ; E. Howard, The British Warblers 
(1907-14) ; G. M. Levick, Antarctic Penguins (1914) ; J. Meisen- 
heimer, Geschlecht und Geschlechter (Jena, 1921) ; J. S. Huxley, 
Jowrn. Linnaean Soc, (Zool,)^ vol. xxxv. (1923) ; E. Selous, Realities of 
Bird Life (1927). (J.S.H.) 

COUSIN, JEAN (1500-1590), French painter, was bom at 
Soucy, near Sens, and began as a glass-painter, his windows in 
the Sainte Chapelle at Vincennes being considered the finest in 
France. As a painter of subject pictures he is ranked as the 
founder of the French school, as having first departed from the 
practice of portraits. His “Last Judgment,” influenced by Par- 


migiano, is in the Louvre, and a “Descent from the Cross” (1523) 
in the museum at Mainz is attributed to him. He was known also 
as a sculptor and an engraver, both in etching and on wood, his 
Vv^oodcuts for Jean le Clerc’s Bible (1596) and other books being 
his best known v/ork. He also wrote a Livre de perspective 
(1560), and a Livre de portraiture (1571). 

See Ambroise Firmin-Didot, Etude sur J. Cotisin (1S72), and 
Rectieil des oeuvres choisies de J. Cousin (1S73). 

COUSIN, VICTOR (1792-1867), French philosopher, was 
born in Paris, in the Quartier St, Antoine, on Nov. 2S, 1792. He 
was educated at the Lycee Charlemagne, and at the age of 18 
passed to the Normal School, where he later lectured on Phi- 
losophy. In 1S15-16 he was assistant to Royer-Collard in the 
chair of history of modern philosophy. In these early years the 
influences to which he owed most were those of Laromiguiere, 
who taught the philosophy of Locke and Condillac, Royer-Collard, 
who introduced him to the Scottish philosophy, and Maine de 
Biran, on the psychological side. He then began to study German 
philosophy, especially that of Schelling, whose influence can also 
be traced in his work. In 1817 he met Hegel at Heidelberg, and in 
1818, going to Munich, he met Schelling and Jacobi. 

Political changes deprived him of his offices in 1821-22, and 
he went again to Germany; in Berlin in 1S24 he was imprisoned, 
on some political charge, for six months, and continued under sus- 
picion for three years. During this period of enforced abandon- 
ment of teaching his philosophy took definite shape, and in 1826 
he published the Frogmens Philosophiques, which contains most 
that is distinctive in his thought. To this period also belong his 
edition of Proclus (1S20-27), and of Descartes (ii vols. 1826), 
and the beginning of the translation of Plato (13 vols.), which 
occupied him from 1825-40. In 18 28 Cousin and Guizot were 
recalled to the university, and the three years that followed were 
the period of his greatest triumph as a lecturer. The hall of the 
Sorbonne was crowded, and a taste for history revived in France 
to an extent unknown since the 17th century. Guizot’s ministry 
then made him a member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and in 1S32 he ceased to lecture. In 1840 he became minister of 
public instruction under Thiers, remaining at the same time 
director of the normal school and virtual head of the university. 

The most important work he accomplished at this time was the 
organization of primary education. Owing to his efforts, France 
followed in this matter the example of Prussia, which he regarded 
as affording the best example of organized national education. 
In 1831 he visited Germany to study the system, and his results 
were published as “Rapport sur letat de linstruction publique 
. . . en Prusse.” Then followed the law of primary instruction, 
which, in the words of the Edinburgh Review (July 1833) “marks 
an epoch in the progress of national education.” During this pe- 
riod he also published revised editions of his lectures and studies 
of various periods in the history of philosophy. In 1854 he pub- 
lished Du vrai, du beau, et du bien. At the close of the reign 
of Louis Philippe he retired from public life. He occupied a suite 
of rooms in the Sorbonne, and died at Cannes on Jan. 13, 1867. 

The three distinctive points in Cousin’s philosophy are method, 
the results of the method, and its application to the history of 
philosophy. The method is that of observation, analysis and de- 
duction, applied to the facts of consciousness, supplemented by 
inferences about the nature of reality necessitated by the data of 
consciousness; this gives us psychology as the basis of metaphysics 
or ontology. The results to which this method leads are sensibility, 
actKdty or liberty and reason. His doctrine of liberty contains a 
distinction between the spontaneous and reflective activity of the 
will, while the distinctive point of his theory of reason is the 
doctrine of the impersonality of reason, which he thought Kant 
missed by putting necessity as the criterion of the principles of 
knowledge, and thus making them relative to the human intelli- 
gence, and therefore incapable of revealing substantial reality. 
The primary principles of reason are cause and substance, and by 
means of these we pass from psychology to ontology, the knowl- 
edge of objective reality. From the reciprocally limitative ideas 
of the me and the not-me we reach that of the absolute, which is 
the cause of both. 
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Finally, he applies the three stages he has discovered,^ the spon- 
taneous, the reflective and the recognition of the relation of the 
finite and infinite to the history of philosophy. 

Cousin’s gifts lay in the direction of observation and generaliza- 
tion rather than analysis or original speculation. He left no dis- 
tinctive permanent principle of philosophy. But his eclecticism, 
proceeding as it did from an appreciation of nearly every system 
of philosophy ancient and modern, was a valuable influence in 
the direction of toleration and width of view. 

Bibliography. — Barthelemy St. Hilaire, V. Cousin, sa vie ct sa 
correspondance (1S95) ; H. Hoffding, Hisi. of Mod, Phil., ii. 31 1, Eng. 
trans. (1900) ; C. E. Fuchs, Die Philosophic Victor Cousins (1847) ; 
J. Alaux, La Philos, de M. Cousin (1864) ; P. Janet, Victor Cousin et 
son oeuvre (1885) ; Jules Simon, V. Cousin (1SS7) ; Adolphe Franck, 
Moralistes el pkilosophes (1872) ; J, P. Damiron, Souv€ 7 tirs de vingt 
ans d^enseignement (1859) ; H. Taine in Les Pkilosophes pp. 79-202 
(1868) ; P. F. Dubois, Cousin, Jouffroy, Damiron (1902). 

COUSIN, a term of relationship (Late Lat. cosinus, perhaps 
an abbreviation of the classic Latin consobriniis). Children of 
brothers and sisters are to each other first cousins, or cousins- 
german; the children of first cousins are to each other second 
cousins; the child of a first cousin is to the first cousin of his 
father or mother a first cousin once removed. 

The word cousin has also, since the loth century, been used 
by sovereigns as an honorific style in addressing persons of 
exalted, but not equal, sovereign rank, the term “brother” being 
reserved as the style used by one sovereign in addressing another. 

COUSIN MARRIAGE. Though among some primitive peo- 
ples the marriage of first cousins is strongly deprecated, many 
consider it the most suitable union and even demand that a man's 
first wife shall be so related to him. This preference for cousin 
marriage is found in many parts of Australia, Oceania, Africa and 
Asia. In North America it is not enjoined, but is freely permitted. 
There is no conclusive evidence that such peoples suffer in any 
way from this inbreeding or are inferior physically to those who 
regard the marriage of first or even more distant cousins as in- 
jurious, though the latter aver that such unions result in sterility 
or the production of weakly children. This disapprobation may 
even extend to classificatory cousins, as in parts of East Africa, 
where a man may not take as wife any woman of his mother’s clan. 

Cross-cousin Marriage, — In European societies all first cous- 
ins are regarded as being equally close relatives. Primitive peoples 
commonly distinguish the offspring of two brothers or two sis- 
ters from the offspring of a brother and a sister respectively. 
The former are technically called parallel or ortho-cousins, the 
latter cross-cousins. A few tribes do not differentiate between 
these two for purposes of marriage, but generally, where cousin 
marriage is enjoined, this refers to cross-cousins while ortho- 
cousins are strictly forbidden to mate. In a society based upon 
the clan organization (see Relationship Terms) such a prohi- 
bition on one set of ortho-cousins is intelligible for they would be- 
long to the same clan. But this does not explain the tabu on both 
sets, which though not very widespread is found. It may be due to 
the clan of mother and father being equally important, due pos- 
sibly to a change in the mode of reckoning descent ; or to survival 
of a time when society contained only two exogamous groups. 
(See diagram I. and art. Dual Organization.) 

Diagram I. 

A ==9 

I > 1 I ' 1 

b2 = A^ 
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There are three clans A.B.C. of which the men are represented 
by Ai; A2; . . . the women by ai; a2. . . . Descent is patri- 
lineal, If we take the brother and sister A3, a3, their cross-cousins 
are B3, b3 and C3, 03; while their ortho-cousins are A4, a4 and 
C4, c4. But were there only two clans instead of three their 
mother’s sister, hi must have married a man of clan A, and her 
children also would then have belonged to the same clan as A3, 33. 

A further distinction is often made between the two t3^es of 
cross-cousin, the daughters of the father’s sister and those of the 


maternal uncle. Not uncommonly, though marriage with one of 
these is compulsory, marriage with the other is forbidden. Of the 
two, it is more usual for the paternal aunt’s daughter to be prohib- 
ited, though in parts of India, she is the orthodox wife. Owing to 
the wide expansion of relationship prevalent among those who have 
the clan organization (see Relationship Terms) it is often not 
clear whether, where cousin-marriage is encouraged, the real or 
classificatory cousin is usually selected. In the majority of cases a 
first cousin by genealogical reckoning is preferred, though, failing 
such an one, a second or a classificatory cousin would be allowed. 
Thus in a society composed only of three clans, all are directly 
related; if there are more than three they will still be all linked 
together though the connection will be indirect. (See diagram 
II.) Cross-cousin marriage is often associated with the i)ual 
Organization of Society (q.v.), but it can never bring it about 
Cross-cousin marriage which is also associated with marriage by 
exchange, however, docs tend to unite pairs of clans within the 
community. Exchange Marriage.; 

Diagram II. 

A==b B==c C = (l D=a 
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A a B b C c D d 

There are four clans, A B.C.D., of which the men are A.B. 
... the women a. b. A can marry either his father’s sister’s daugh- 
ter d., or his maternal uncle’s daughter, b. Similarly B can marry 
a. or c., etc. But A can never take a wife from Clan C nor B one 
from clan D etc. Where only one cro.^^s-cousin is permit ted the 
women of clan A will marry into one clan, c.g. D.; the men into 
the other e.g. B. 

These inter-clan alliances function clearly in economic and cere- 
monial life. For instance, in a tribe in Assam which enjoins mar- 
riage wdth the maternal uncle’s daughter and prohibits it with the 
father’s sister’s daughter, during the death ceremonies the clan of 
the deceased, that of his wife and that of his sister’s husband, 
each has its appointed part to perform. In Australia marriage is 
almost entirely conditioned by relationship, not on clan member- 
ship, a man’s wife being either his mother’s brother’s daughter or 
the daughter’s daughter of his mother’s maternal uncle (real or 
fictive), which enjoined marriages appear in some tribes to have 
divided society into four and eight sei.tions respe (lively. 

Though cross-cousin marriage, wherever enjoined, links to- 
gether both groups and individuals, it cannot be regarded as a single 
sociological phenomenon. Among some peoples it is an institution 
for the benefit of the man; in others it safeguards the position of 
the woman; while in others again it is a duty which both owe for 
the sake of their respective groups. Where marriageable women 
are scarce, due to polygyny or female infanticide, or where heavy 
gifts have to be made for a bride, the difficulty of obtaining a wife 
is relieved if it is a recognized custom for a man to have preferen- 
tial right to one of his cousins; and in many parts of the world, 
especially among patrilineal peoples a father may claim one of his 
sister’s daughters for his son. This does not always imply that the 
young man can get a wife without giving any bride-price for her, 
though this happens sometimes, but usually less will be demanded 
of him, and he may have the power to veto his cousin’s marriage to 
any other man. Elsewhere the institution may chiefly benefit the 
woman by ensuring her a husband to father her children, and pro- 
vide her with protection and economic support. In many places, 
however, cross-cousin marriage is enforced for the benefit of the 
group rather than the individual, for it strengthens the ties between 
related families or clans, and also prevents the weakening of a 
group through the loss of its members. 

Its most important effect is on the transmission of property. 
Amongst a matrilineal people a man’s heirs arc his sister’s sons. 
His own children can receive nothing, however much he may wish 
them to do so. A partial solution of this conflict between paternal 
inclination and social duty is obtained by the marriage of his heir 
with his daughter, which, since he is legal guardian to the former, 
is generally possible. In this way his daughter will benefit from 
his wealth. If his son marries his sister's daughter, then his own 
I grandchildren will eventually inherit it. (See diagram III.) 
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Diagram III. 

Ai = b^^ - d 



The property passes from to his sister’s son and if his 
own son C“ marries B-’s sister, b% it will revert on s death to 
B^’s grandson B^ 

In parts of the west Pacihc where cross-cousin marriage is fa- 
voured this desire on the part of a man to provide for his children 
is given by the natives themselves as the reason for the practice. 
Similarly, where property is held by the clan constant intermar- 
riage between two or three clans prevents their wealth from being 
dispersed. The advantages resulting from the customary marriage 
of cross-cousins, both to the individuals and to society as a whole 
might have given rise to it in different parts of the world. The 
least satisfactory theory derives it from a society in which there 
are two exogamous groups. Where this is found all the women 
available to a man as a wife belong to the group which contains 
his cross-cousins and, if matrilineal, his father’s sister, or if patri- 
lineal, his mother, and all those who, according to the classificatory 
system of nomenclature, are included with them. It has been ar- 
gued that, since a man will tend to choose some one of his own 
generation, cross-cousin marriage will result. This is purely hypo- 
thetical, since a woman of his generation may be many years his 
senior or his junior, while a woman of the generation above or 
below may be his contemporary. In a patrilineal community the 
former might be denied him because classed with his mother, but 
this would not hold in a matrilineal one. But the strongest argu- 
ment against this theory is that while it might explain marriage 
with a classificatory cross-cousin, it does not explain why almost 
always it is the first cousin who is the prescribed mate. To account 
for the custom in the west Pacific Dr. Rivers believed that in for- 
mer times the old men were in the habit of appropriating the young 
girls as wives for themselves. To provide a mate for his sister’s 
son a man gave him one of his own wives, and later substituted his 
daughter. This again is hypothetical, though there is some evidence 
for the practice of marriage with the maternal uncle’s wife or 
widow in this area. 

Sir James Frazer argues that a common method of acquiring a 
wife is for two men to exchange sisters. The children of these two 
unions would then be cross-cousins. When the boys of the second 
generation sought for mates, a second exchange of sisters would be 
effected, thus bringing about a marriage between people who were 
doubly cross-cousins. (See Exchange Marriage.) This cannot 
be proved, but it affords an explanation of the conditions in many 
parts of Australia. Nevertheless there are many tribes, such as 
those of Torres straits and part of New Guinea who practise mar- 
riage by exchange, but prohibit the marriage of first cousins. 

Ortho-cousin Marriage. — ^The marriage of ortho-cousins is in- 
compatible with the clan organization, but is enjoined among cer- 
tain patrilineal peoples who are not so organized, particularly in 
the form of marriage with the father’s brother’s daughter. (There 
is 110 record of any people who enjoin marriage with the daughter 
of the maternal aunt.) It is most prominent among the Arabs and 
is approved by Mohammedans generally, and has been recorded 
from the Basuto of South Africa. Among the Arabian Bedouins a 
man has a right to his paternal uncle’s daughter. The bride-price 
he pays for her is less than would be demanded of another man and 
her father cannot bestow her hand elsewhere without his nephew’s 
consent. It also seems that according to Mohammedan law this 
type of marriage is something of a duty, to perform which confers 
religious merit. Two main reasons are put forward for encourag- 
ing ortho-cousins to marry. One is a desire to “keep the blood 
pure” and this is considered especially important among the better 
class families. The other reason is to prevent property from leav- 
ing the family; bride-price and dowry may change hands but the 
wealth remains within the group of bride and bride-groom. This 
is probably the reason for the prescribed marriage with the father’s 
brother’s daughter in Madagascar, where, though descent is matri- 
lineal and marriage with the mother’s sister’s daughter therefore 
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incestuous, inheritance is patrilineal. The Arabs maintain that this 
form of marriage makes for domestic happiness, since the charac- 
ter of the girl is known beforehand, and further, if she should 
prove refractory her husband will have the support of her father 
and brothers in quelling her. These reasons are, however, probably 
rationalizations rather than originators of the custom. For the lat- 
ter we must look to considerations of family pride and economics. 

Bibliography. — Sir J. G. Frazer, Folk Lore in the Old Testament, 
vol. ii., pp. 98, sqq. A survey of all tribes practising cousin marriage 
and a discussion of theories concerning its origin. E. A. Westermarck, 
The History of Human Marriage, vol. II. pp. 6S-79. 1921 edn. W. H. 
R. Rivers, Kinship and Social Organization (1914), History of Mela- 
nesian Society (1914). R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (1921) ; B. Z. 
SeliEfinan, “Studies in Semitic Kinship” in B idle tin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, vol. iii. pts. i and 2 (1923). (C. H. W.) 

COUSINS, SAMUEL (1S01-1887), English mezzotint en- 
graver, was born at Exeter, May 9, iSoi. He was pre-eminently 
the interpreter of Sir Thomas Lawrence. During his apprentice- 
ship to S. W. Reynolds he engraved many of the best amongst 
the 360 little mezzotints illustrating the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In the finest of his numerous transcripts of Lawrence, 
such as “Lady Acland and her Sons,” “Pope Pius VII.” and 
“Master Lambton,” the distinguishing characteristics of the en- 
graver's work, brilliancy and force of effect in a high key, cor- 
responded exactly with similar qualities in the painter. After the 
introduction of steel for engraving purposes about the year 1S23, 
Cousins and his contemporaries were compelled to work on it, 
because the soft copper previously used for mezzotint plates did 
not yield a sufficient number of fine impressions to enable the 
method to compete commercially against line engraving. The 
painter-like quality which distinguished the i8th century mezzo- 
tints on copper was wanting in his later works, because the hard- 
ness of the steel on which they were engraved impaired freedom 
of execution and richness of tone, and so enhanced the labour 
of scraping that he accelerated the work by stipple, etching the 
details instead of scraping them out of the “ground” in the 
manner of his predecessors. To this “mixed style,” previously 
used by Richard Earlom on copper, Cousins added heavy roulette 
and rocking-tool textures, tending to fortify the darks, when he 
found that the “burr” even on steel failed to yield enough fine 
impressions to meet the demand. The effect of his prints in this 
method after Reynolds and Millais was mechanical and out of 
harmony with the picturesque technique of these painters, but 
the phenomenal popularity which Cousins gained for his works at 
least kept alive and in favour a form of mezzotint engraving 
during a critical phase of its history. He died in London, unmar- 
ried, on May 7, 1887. 

See Algernon Graves, Catalogue of the Works of Samuel Cousins, 
RA., (1888) ; George Pycroft, M.R.C.S.E., Memoir of Samuel Cousins, 
RA., Member of the Legion of Honour (1899) ; and Alfred Whitman, 
Samuel Cousins (1904), which contains a catalogue, good illustrations, 
and much detail useful to the collector and dealer. 

COUSTOU, the name of a famous family of French sculp- 
tors. 

Nicolas Coustou (1658-1733) was the son of a wood-carver 
at Lyons, where he was born. At 18 he removed to Paris, to 
study under C. A. Coysevox, his mother’s brother, president of 
the recently established Academy of Painting and Sculpture ; and 
at 23 he gained the Colbert prize, which entitled him to four years* 
education at the French academy at Rome. He afterwards be- 
came rector and chancellor of the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. From 1700 he was an active collaborator with 
Coysevox at the palaces of Marly and Versailles. His most fa- 
mous works are “La Seine et la Marne,” “La Sadne,” the “Berger 
Chasseur” in the Tuileries gardens, the bas-relief “Le Passage 
du Rhin” in the Louvre, and the “Descent from the Cross” 
placed behind the choir altar of Notre Dame at Paris. 

His younger brother, Guillaume Coustou (1677-1746), also 
gained the Colbert prize; but refusing to submit to the rules of 
the academy, he wandered homeless, through the streets of 
Rome. At length he was befriended by the sculptor Legros, under 
whom he studied. Returning to Paris, he was in 1704 admitted 
into the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, of which he after- 
i wards became director; and, like his brother, he was employed 
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7 Louis XIV. His finest works are the famous group of the 
iorse Tamers,” originally at Marly, now in the Champs Elysees 
Paris, the colossal group “The Ocean and the Mediterranean” 
, Marly, the bronze “Rhone,” which formed part of the statue 
Louis XIV. at Lyons, and the sculptures at the entrance of 
le Hotel des Invalides partly destroyed during the Revolution 
id subsequently restored. 

Another Guillaume Coustou (1716-1777), the son of Nico- 
,s, was also a sculptor. 

Ete Louis Gougenot, de M. Coustou le jeiinc (1903) j Arsene 

oussaye, Histoire de Fart frangais au XVIII^ siecle (i860) ; Lady 
'ilke, Gazette des heaux-arts, vol. xxv. (1901). 

COUTANCES, WALTER OF (d. 1207), bishop of Lin- 
Din and archbishop of Rouen, commenced his career in the 
lancery of Henry II., was elected bishop of Lincoln in 1182, and 
1 1184 obtained, with the king’s help, the see of Rouen. Through- 
ut his career he was much employed in diplomatic and adminis- 
*ative duties. He started with Richard I. for the Third Crusade, 
ut was sent back from Messina to investigate the charges which 
le barons and the official class had brought against the chancellor, 
V’illiam Longchamp. The archbishop of Rouen sided with the 
arons and John, and sanctioned Longchamp’s deposition. The 
rreat Council now recognized the archbishop as chief justiciar, 
nd he remained at the head of the government till 1193, when he 
^as replaced hy Hubert Walter. The archbishop did good service 
1 the negotiations for Richard’s release, but subsequently quar- 
elled with his master and laid Normandy under an interdict, be- 
ause the border stronghold of Chateau Gaillard in the Vexin had 
•een built on his land without his consent. After Richard’s death 
he archbishop accepted John as the lawful heir of Normandy and 
onsecrated him as duke. The archbishop accepted the French 
onquest of Normandy with equanimity (1204), although he kept 
0 his old allegiance while the issue of the struggle was in doubt. 
See W. Stubbs’s editions in Rolls Series of Benedictns Abbas ^ No. 
9 (1S67) ; Eoveden, No. 51 (1868-71); Diceto, No. 68 (1876) . R. 
iowlett’s edition of “William of Newburgh” and “Richard of Devizes” 
n Chronicles, etc., of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry IL, and Richard 
Rolls Ser., No. 82 (1SS4-89). See also the preface to vol. 3 of 
Stubbs’s Eoveden, pp. lix.-xcviii. ; J. H. Round, Commune of London 
1899), and the French poem on Guillaume le Marichal ed. P. Meyer 
;Soc. de THistoire de France, 1891-1901). 

COUT^CES, a town of north-western France, capital of 
in arrondissement of the department of Manche, 7 m. E. of the 
Snglish Channel and 58 m. S. of Cherbourg on the Western rail- 
way, Pop. (1931) 5,804. It is beautifully situated on the right 
Dank of the Soulle on a protruding core of granite crowned by 
.he celebrated cathedral of Notre Dame with its three conspicu- 
Dus towers. The cathedral of Notre Dame is mainly 13th cen- 
:ury Gothic, retaining only some pier-bases of the first church 
Donsecrated on the site c. 1090. The slender turrets massed 
round the western lowers and the octagonal central tower, which 
forms a lantern within, are conspicuous features. In the interior, 
which comprises the nave with aisles, transept and choir with 
ambulatory and side chapels, there are fine rose-windows with 
stained glass of the 14th century. The church of St. Pierre, re- 
built in the Renaissance, has a graceful dome and an octagonal 
tower. There is an aqueduct of the 14th century to the west of 
the town. 

Coutances, the ancient Cosedia, was one of the chief pre- 
Roman towns in the country of the Unelli. In the 3rd century 
its name was changed to Constantia, in honour of the emperor 
Constantim Chlorus by whom it was fortified. It became the 
capital of the pagtts Constantinus {Cotentin), and in the middle 
ages was the seat of a viscount, with a long list of sieges from 
the time of the Conqueror onwards. It has been an episcopal see 
since the 5th century. In the 17th century it was the centre of 
the revolt of the Nu-pieds, caused by the imposition of the salt- 
tax (gabelle). Coutances is a quiet town with winding streets 
and pleasant boulevards bordering it on the east. The town is 
the seat of a bishop, a court of assizes and a sub-prefect, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce. Leather-dressing 
and wool-spinning are carried on and there is trade in live-stock 
agricultural produce. 


COUTHON, GEORGES (iTSS-iyQq), French revolutionist, 
was born in Greet, Puy-de-D6mc, and was admitted advocate at 
Clermont in 17S5. On the outbreak of the Revolution, Couthon, 
who was then a member of the municipality of Clermont-Ferrand, 
published his UAristocrate converti, advocalnig constitutional 
monarchy. He became president of the tribunal of the town of 
Clermont in 1791, and in September of the same year was elected 
deputy to the legislative assembly. In Sept. 1792 Couthon was 
elected member of the national convention, and at the trial of the 
king voted for the sentence of death without appeal. After some 
hesitation he joined Robespierre, and became his staunch friend 
and adherent. He was the first to demand the arrest of the 
proscribed Girondists. On May 30, 1793, he became a member 
of the committee of public safety, and in August was sent as one 
of the commissioners of the convention attached to the army 
before Lyons. Impatient at the slow progress made by the be- 
sieging force, he decreed a hvee cn ?}iassc in the deiiartmeuL of 
Puy-de-D6me, collected an army of 60,000 men, and himself led 
them to Lyons. When the city wais taken, Oct. 9, 1793, although 
the convention ordered its destruction, Couthon did not carry 
out the decree, and showed a certain moderation which led to his 
recall on Oct. 29. The wholesale massacre in the city began only 
after the arrival on Nov. 3, 1793, of Collot d'Herbois. Couthon 
returned to Paris and on Dec. 21 was elected [ircsideiit of the con- 
vention. He shared in the prosecution of the Heberlisls, and pro- 
moted the law of the 22nd Prairial, v/hich in the case of trials 
before the revolutionary tribunal deprived the accused of the 
aid of counsel or of witnesses for their dt fence. During the crisis 
preceding the 9th Therinidor, Couthon remained in Paris, in order, 
as he wrote, that he might cither die or triumph with Robespierre 
and liberty. Arrested with Robespierre and Saint -Just, his col- 
leagues in the triumvirate of the Terror, he was taken to the 
scaffold on the same cart wdth Robespierre on July 28, 1794 
(roth Thermidor). 

See Fr. Mege, Correspondance de Coiiihoit . . . suivic. dc *T Aristo- 
crat e converti/* comddie en deux actvs dc Couthon (1872), and Nou- 
veaux< Documents jwr Georges Couthon (Clcrmont-Ferranrl, 1890) ; 
also F. A. Aulard, Lcs Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention, 
ii. 425-443 (1S85-86). 

COUTTS5 THOMAS (1735-1822), English banker and 
founder of the banking house of Coutts & Co., was born on Sept. 
7, 1735 - He was the fourth son of John Coutts (1699-1751), 
lord provost of Edinburgh in 1742, who carried on a business in 
corn and negotiated bills of exchange. Soon after the death of 
John Coutts the business was divided into two branches, one car- 
ried on in Edinburgh, the other in Loudon. The banking business 
in London was in the hands of James and Thomas Coutts, sons of 
John Coutts. From the death of his brother in 1778, Thomas, as 
surviving partner, became sole head of the firm; and under his 
direction the banking house was firmly established. He died in 
London on Feb. 24, 1822. 

See C. Rogers, Genealogical Memoirs of the. Families of Colt and 
Coutts (1879) ; and R, Richardson, Contis & Co. (1900). 

COUTURE, THOMAS (1815-1879), French historical and 
genre painter, was born at Scnlis (Oise), and studied under Baron 
A. J. Gros and Paul Dclaroche, winning a Prix de Rome in 1837. 
His masterpieces were his “Romans in the Decadence of the 
Empire” (1S47), now in the Luxembourg, and his “Love of 
Money” (1844), at Toulou.se. 

COUVADE, a custom so called in Bdarn (literally a “brood- 
ing,” from Fr. couver, to hatch), requiring that the father, at 
and sometimes before the birth of his child, shall retire to bed and 
fast or abstain from certain kinds of food, receiving the atten- 
tions generally shown to women at their confinements. The exist- 
ence of the custom in ancient classical times is testified to by 
Apollonius Rhodius, Diodorus (who found it among the Corsi- 
cans), and Strabo (who noticed it among the Spanish Basques, by 
whom, as well as by the Gascons, it has been said to be observed, 
though the most recent researches entirely discredit this). Marco 
Polo relates its observance in Chinese Turkistan. It is found in 
China, India, Assam, Borneo, Siam, Africa and the Americas. In 
certain of the Baltic provinces of Russia the husband, on the 
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lying-in of the wife, takes to his bed and groans in mock pain. 
In East Anglia, a curiously obstinate belief survives (the preva- 
lence of which in earlier times is proved by references to it in 
Elizabethan drama) that the pregnancy of the woman affects the 
man, and the young husband who complains of a toothache is 
assailed by pleasantries as to his wife's condition. 

In explanation of the custom, E. B. Tylor traced in it the 
transition from the matriarchal to the patriarchal system of tribe- 
organization. Thus, the couvade arose in the father’s desire to 
emphasize the bond of blood bet^veen himself and his child. In 
some countries the father has to purchase the child from its 
mother; and in the Roman ceremony of the husband raising the 
baby from the floor -we may trace the savage idea that the male 
parent must formally proclaim his acceptance of and responsi- 
bility for the offspring. The explanation of the American Indians, 
as indeed of many peoples who practise it, is that if the father 
engaged in any hard or hazardous work, e.g. hunting, or was care- 
less in his diet, the child would suffer and inherit the physical 
faults and peculiarities of the animals eaten. Obviously as Pro- 
fessor Westermarck shows there is the idea ‘That there is an 
intimate relationship” between father and child such that the 
activities of the father affect the child. Tabus of this nature are 
found both in matrilineal and in patrilineal groups. 

liiBLiOGRAPnv. — Brctt’s hidian Tribes of Guiana; Johann Baptist 
von Spix and Karl F. P. von Martius, Travels m Brazil (1823-31), ii. 
281; E. B. Tylor’s Early History of Man (1S65; 2nd ed. p. 301); 
A. Giraud-Teulon, Les Origines du manage et de la famille (1S84) ; 
A. H. Keane’s Ethnology (1S9C), p. 36S and footnote; Lord Avebury, 
Origt 7 i of Civilization (1900) ; W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe (1900) ; 
E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (1902) ; E. Thurston, Ethnographic 
Notes on Southern India (1906) ; E. Westermarck, History of Human 
Marriage (5th cd. 3 vols. 1921) ; Wm, Crooke, Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India (Ed. by R. E. Enthoven, 1926). 

COVE. A small inlet or sheltered bay in a coast-line. In 
English dialect a cave or recess in a mountain-side. The use of 
the word was first confined to a small chamber or inner recess 
in a room or building. Hence the particular application in archi- 
tecture {q.v,) to any kind of concave moulding. The term 
“coving” is given in half-timbered work to the curved soffit under 
a projecting window, or carrying the gutter of a house. The 
slang use of “cove” for any male person, like a “fellow,” “chap,” is 
found in the form “cofe” in T. Harman’s Caveat for Cursetors 
(15S7) and other early quotations, cf. the Scots word “cofe,” 
a pedlar, hawker. 

COVED5 an architectural term applied to the concave curved 
juncture of two surfaces: thus a coved ceihng is one which is flat 
or nearly flat in the centre, but joins the walls by means of a con- 
cave sweep. A coved moulding, or cove, is any small moulding 
with a concave profile, particularly when the profile approximates 
a quarter circle. 

COVELLITE, a mineral species consisting of cupric sulphide, 
CuS, crystallizing in the hexagonal system. It is of less frequent ! 
occurrence in nature than chalcocite, the orthorhombic cuprous 
sulphide. Crystals are rare, the mineral being usually found as 
compact and earthy masses or as a blue coating on other copper 
sulphides. The dark indigo-blue colour is a characteristic feature, 
and the mineral was early known as indigo-copper (Ger. Kupfer- 
indig). The name coveliite is taken from N. Covelli, who in 1839 
observed crystals of cupric sulphide encrusting Vesuvian lava, the 
mineral having been formed here by the interaction of hydrogen 
sulphide and cupric chloride, both of which are volatile volcanic 
products. Coveliite is, however, more commonly found in copper- 
bearing veins, where it has resulted by the alteration of other cop- 
per sulphides, especially chalcopyrite. It is found in many copper 
mines. (L* J- S.) 

COVENANT, a mutual agreement of two or more parties, 
or an undertaking made by one of the parties. In Old Testament 
theology the word connotes a strongly-binding agreement, e.g., the 
covenant between Abimelech and Isaac; even more particularly a 
covenant between God and man (Gen. xv. 17). 

The word is used by Johannes Cocceius (q.v.) to describe his 
“covenant” or “federal” theology, based on the two covenants of 
works or life made by God with Adam, on condition of obedi- 
ence, and of grace or redemption, made with Christ. In Scottish 


ecclesiastical history, covenant appears in the two agreements 
signed by the members of the Scottish Church in defence of their 
religious and ecclesiastical systems {see Covenanters). 

The Ulster Covenant was a solemn pledge undertaken through- 
out the province of Ulster in Ireland on Sept. 27, 1912, by the fol- 
lowers of Sir Edward (Lord) Carson (q.v.) in his opposition to 
Home Rule (see Irel.and: History). 

Covenant is also in English law a word which has been used 
in a variety of senses. In its strict sense, covenant means an 
agreement under seal, that something has or has not already been 
done, or shall or shall not be done hereafter (Shep. Touchstone, 
160, 162). The person who makes, and is bound to perform, the 
promise or stipulation is the covenantor: the person in whose 
favour it is made is the covenantee. 

A covenant is said to be express when it is crested by the ex- 
press words of the parties to the deed declaratory of their inten- 
tion. It is not indispensable that the word “covenant” should be 
used. Any word which clearly indicates the intention of the parties 
to covenant will suffice. An implied covenant, or covena 7 it in law, 
“depends for its existence on the intendment and construction 
of law. There are some words w^hich of themselves do not import 
an express covenant, yet, being made use of in certain contracts, 
have a similar operation and are called covenants in law; and 
they are as effectually binding on the parties as if expressed in 
the most unequivocal terms” (Platt on Covenants, p. 40). The 
Conveyancing Act 18S1 (now ss. 76 and 77 cf the Law of 
Property Act 1925) provides that in conveyances for valuable 
consideration, certain covenants are to be implied, although not 
specified in the instrument. All these statutory implied covenants 
“run with the land” (see Landlord and Tenant). The distinc- 
tion between real and personal covenants is that the former 
do, while the latter do not, run with the land. When a covenant 
relates to an act already done, it is usually termed a covenant 
executed; where the performance is future, the covenant is termed 
executory. The covenant for seisin was an assurance to the 
grantee that the grantor had the estate which he purported to 
convey. In England it is now included in the covenant for right 
to convey; but it is still in separate use in several States in the 
United States. The coveimit to stand seised to uses was an 
assurance by means of which, under the Statute of Uses [1536] 
(see Uses), a conveyance of an estate might be effected. It is 
now obsolete, the Statute of Uses having been repealed by the 
Law of Property Act 1925. 

The term “covenant” is unknown to Scots law. But its place is 
filled to some extent by the doctrine of “warrandice.” Many of 
the British colonies have legislated, as to the implication of cove- 
nants for title, on the lines of the English Conveyancing Act 1881. 
See Burges, Colonial and Foreign Laws, 2nd ed., vol. ii. pi. ii. 

As to covenants in restraint of trade see Restraint. 

In the United States, some of the states have abolished the dis- 
tinction between sealed and unsealed instruments, and where such 
has been done, an action of covenant may be brought upon any 
writing operating as a deed, or where debt or assumption might 
have been maintained before the abolition of such distinction. 
Statutory modifications have been made in many of the states as 
to the method of bringing the action. (See further League of 
Nations.) 

COVENANTERS, Covenants or bauds of a secular char- 
acter, binding the subscribers to common action, were a feature 
of Scottish history previous to the Reformation. The first religious 
covenant dates from Dec. 1557, when the leading adherents of 
the Reformation bound themselves to maintain the evangelical 
movement in Scotland. A quarter of a century later (1581) an- 
other, drawn up by John Cr^ig and largely signed, was the outcome 
of a widespread fear of a Romanist reaction. Its renewal in 1638, 
under the name of the National Covenant, was occasioned by the 
determination of Charles I. in the previous year to impose a new 
liturgy on the Church of Scotland without asking the consent of 
the Scottish parliament or the General Assembly. His action 
aroused a storm of opposition and Johnston of Warriston sug- 
gested the revival of the Covenant of 1581 with additions to meet 
the special situation. As thus expanded it condemned all recent 
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and previous ecclesiastical innovations as subversive of the Ref- 
ormation and the laws and liberties of the kingdom, and bound its 
subscribers to forbear the practice of, and resist them until they 
had been considered in a free parliament and assembly. 

The consequence was the abolition of episcopacy by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met at Glasgow in November in spite of the 
prohibition and withdrawal of the royal commissioner, the mar- 
quess of Hamilton. In the face of this drastic defiance of the royal 
authority, Charles determined to repress the movement by force, 
but his attempt to overawe the army of the Covenanters miscar- 
ried and he was fain to negotiate and agree to withdraw the service 
book and ratify whatever a new General Assembly should decree 
(June 1 8, 1639). The Assembly renewed the abolition of episco- 
pacy and the Parliament, under the leadership of the earl of Argyll, 
not only abetted its action, but passed measures materially limit- 
ing the royal authority. An invasion of England in the summer of 
1040 to enforce acceptance compelled Charles to summon the 
Long Parliament, and thus the Covenanters, by their resolute 
action against his arbitrary rule in Scotland, contributed to initiate 
the great struggle against this rule in England. In this struggle 
they ultimately intervened on the side of the parliament on the 
basis of the Solemn League and Covenant, which stipulated that 
the constitution of the Anglican Church should be reformed 
according to the Word of God and the example of the best Re- 
formed Churches (Sept. 1643). 

On this condition the covenanting army took an active part in 
the great civil war which resulted in the surrender of Charles to it 
in May 1646. On his refusal to accept the Solemn League and 
Covenant the Scots handed him over to the commissioners of the 
English parliament. Ultimately he went the length of agreeing in 
the “Engagement” to the provisional establishment of Presby- 
terianism in England as the price of securing their intervention in 
his favour, but the concession was nullified by CromwelFs defeat 
of the Scottish army at Preston in 1648. After his execution in 
1649 the Covenanters transferred their allegiance to Charles II. on 
condition of his subscribing the Solemn League and Covenant. 
But Cromwell’s conquest of Scotland put an end to his kingship 
for the time being and greatly weakened the covenanting regime. 

The Restoration of 1660 was followed by the abrogation of all 
the acts in favour of Presbyterianism, the restoration of episco- 
pacy, and the execution of its most obnoxious opponents. There- 
after came 25 years of brutal repression, during which the more 
extreme Covenanters several times rose in rebellion and ultimately 
in a couple of declarations renounced allegiance to a tyrannic 
king. So embittered and fanatic did a section of them become that 
they refused to recognize the ecclesiastical settlement of the revo- 
lution of 1689, which re-established the Presbyterian Church 
government but did not renew the Covenants. Though narrow and 
doctrinaire in the maintenance of their religious convictions, they 
deserve the credit of defending civil liberty throughout those years 
of arbitrary and despotic government. 

BiBLiOGRApnY: Original sources: Rothe.s, Relation; BailUe, Letters 
and Journals; Hamilton Papers; Balcanqual, A Large Declaration; 
Wodrow, History of the Sufferings. Modern: D. Hay Fleming, Story 
of the Covenants (Edinburgh, 1904) ; J. K. Hewison, The Covenanters 
(1908) ; J. MacKinnon, History of Modern Liberty ^ vol. iii. (igo8) ; 
S. R. Gardiner, History of England (1883-84) ; B. Grub, Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1861). (J, M.) 

COVENT GARDEN, a site north of the Strand, London, 
England, occupied by the principal flower, fruit and vegetable 
market in the metropolis. This was originally the so-called “con- 
vent garden” belonging to the abbey of St. Peter, Westminster. 
In the first half of the 17th century the garden was laid out as a 
square by Inigo Jones, with a piazza on two sides; this garden is 
mentioned in Restoration plays as a fashionable resort. The first 
stalls and sheds were set up there about 1656. Covent Garden 
Theatre (1858) is the chief seat of grand opera in London. The 
site has carried a theatre since 1733, but earlier buildings were 
burnt in 1809 and 1856. 

COVENTRY, Sm JOHN (d. 1682), grandson of Thomas, 
Lord Keeper Coventry, was returned to the Long Parliament in 
1640 as member for Evesham. During the Civil War he served 
for the king, and at the Restoration was knighted. In 1667, and 


in the following parliaments of 167S, 1679 and i6St, he was 
elected for Weymouth, and opposed the government. On Dec. 21, 
1670, owing to his jest in the House of Commons on the subject 
of the king’s amours, Sir Thomas Sandys and others, by the order 
of Monmouth, and (it was said) with the approval of the king 
himself, waylaid him as he was returning home and slit his nose 
to the bone. The outrage led to the passing of the “Coventry 
Act” declaring assaults accompanied by personal mutilation a 
felony without benefit of clergy. 

COVENTRY, THOMAS COVENTRY, J ST B.vron 
(1578-1640), lord keeper of England, entered Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, in 1592, and was admitted at the Inner Temple in 1594. He 
became recorder of London in i6l6. Returned to parliament for 
Droitwich in 1621, he became attorney-general, and in 1625 lord 
keeper of the great seal. It thus fell to him to deliver to the Com- 
mons the famous reprimand of March 29, 1626, in which the king 
declared that parliament had “liberty of counsel” but not “liberty 
of control.” Coventry was raised to the peerage in r()2S. At the 
opening of parliament in that year he threatened the use of the 
royal prerogative if the Commons withheld supplies. On the whole, 
how^ever, he showed moderation in presenting the king’s policy; 
but he was better as a judge than as a statesman, and in the Star 
Chamber he prevented many illegal and tyrannical practices He 
must be remembered, for instance, for having prevented the hang- 
ing of men for resistance to the presbgangs, pointing out that the 
men were not under martial law until they were actually enlisted. 
Coventry died on Jan. 14, 1640. 

BiBLiOGRAPirY. — S. R. Gardiner, History of England 1603-1642, 10 
vol. (1883-84); Karl of Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, vol. i. 
(0 vol. ed. W. Dunn Macray, j8.S8). 

COVENTRY, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1628-1686), British 
statesman and son of Thomas, Lord Coventry, entered Queen’s 
college, Oxford, but during the Civil War went to France where 
he vainly attempted to secure foreign assistance for the royalists. 
In 1660 he was appointed secretary to James, duke of York, lord 
high admiral of England, and headed the royal procession when 
Charles entered London in triumph. He was returned to the 
parliament of i66t for Great Yarmouth, became commissioner 
for the navy in 1662 and in 1663 was made D.C.L. of Oxford. 
While his ability and energy did little to avert the naval collapse, 
which was due chiefly to mismanagement and ill-advi.secl appoint- 
ments, Coventry repudiated the charges of corru])tion and of re- 
sponsibility for the Dutch War of 1665 made by the old chancellor 
Claremlon, and Pepys in his diary supports this repudiation. In 
1665 Coventry was knighted and made a privy councillor, and 
was subsequently admitted to the committee on foreign affairs. 
His speeches in the House of Commons led to Clarendon’s res- 
ignation on Aug. 3r, 1667, but two days later, he himself left 
the duke’s service and terminated his connection with the navy. 
Clarendon was succeeded by the brilliant but unscrupulous and 
incapable duke of Buckingham, who soon brought about the ex- 
clusion of Coventry from the cabinet council, and in 1669, his ex- 
pulsion from the privy council and the Treasury. The real cause 
of his dismissal was clearly the final adoption by Charles of the 
policy of subservience to France and desertion of Dutch and 
Protestant interests. However, Coventry still retained hi.s ascend- 
ancy in the Commons. He retired in 1679 and died unmarried on 
June 23, 1686. 

Coventry’s writings include England’s Appeal from the Private 
Cabal at Whitehall to the Great Cotmcil of the Nation . . . 
published anonymously in 1673 and reflecting his opinion on the 
French entanglement; A Letter to Dr. Burnet giving an Accotmt of 
Cardmal Pool’s Secret Powers . . . (1685); and a number of 
papers now among the Ashburnham mss. and the Longlcat ms.s. 

See A, C. Foxcroft: Life of Geo. Seville, Marquis of Halifax 
(1898); Hist. mss. Comm. Rep. iv., v., vi.; Clarcndon^s Life and 
Continuation (Oxford, 1857) ; Calendar of Clarendon Papers; Wood’s 
I Athenae; and Pepys’s Diary and Pepysiana (ed. Wheatley, 1903). 

COVENTRY, a city, county and parliamentary borough of 
Warwickshire, England; 94 m. N.W. of London, on L.M.S.R. 
Pop. (1931) 167,046. Coventry stands on a small hill with higher 
ground to the west, at the confluence of the Sherbourne and the 
Radford Brook, tributaries of the Avon. Of its ancient fortifica- 
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tions two gates and some portions of the wall are still extant, and 
several of the older streets have picturesque half-timbered houses. 
Coventry {Coventreu, Coventre) owed its existence to the founda- 
tion of a Benedictine monastery by Earl Leofric and his wife 
Godgyfu (Lady Godiva in 1043. The manor, which in 

1066 belonged to the latter, descended to the earls of Chester 
and to Robert de Montalt, and from him passed to Isabella, 
queen of Edward II. and the crown. 

St. Michael's church, in hne Perpendicular style, has a beautiful 
steeple rising to a height of 303 feet. Holy Trinity church, a 
cruciform structure, has a lofty steeple at the intersection; and 
St. John’s, or Bablake church, which is nearly a parallelogram on 
the ground plan, is cruciform in the clerestory wdth a central 
tower. Christ church dates only from 1S32, but it is attached to 
the ancient spire of the Grey Friar's church. St. Mary's hall was 
erected by the united gilds in the early part of the isth century. 
The principal chamber, situated above a fine crypt, has a roof of 
carved oak, and in the north end there is a large stained glass 
window. 

Ranulf, earl of Chester, granted the earliest extant charter to 
the town in 1153. This, with further privileges, was confirmed by 
Henry II. in 1177, and by nearly every succeeding sovereign until 
the 17th century. In 1345, Edward III, gave Coventry a cor- 
poration. In 1452 Henry VI. formed the city and surrounding 
hamlets into a county, and James I. incorporated Coventry in 
1622. It first sent two representatives to parliament in 1295. The 
prior’s market on Fridays was probably of Saxon origin; a second 
market was granted in 1348, while fairs were obtained in 1217, 
1348 and in 1442. As early as 1216 Coventry was important for 
its trade in wool, cloth and caps, its gilds later being particularly 
numerous and wealthy. In 1568 Flemish weavers introduced new 
methods, but the trade was destroyed in the wars of the 17th 
century. The arrival of the Flemish weavers, who often had 
strong religious views, helped to make Coventry in the subsequent 
centuries a stronghold of Puritanism. During the middle of the 
1 6th century there was a flourishing manufacture of blue thread, 
but this decayed before 1581. 

The popular phrase ‘‘to send to Coventry” (i.e., to refuse to 
associate with a person) is of uncertain derivation. Clarendon 
{History of the Great Rebellion, 1647) states that the citizens of 
Birmingham rose against certain small parties of the king's sup- 
porters, and sent the prisoners they captured to Coventry. 
Coventry acquired such a reputation for its dyeing that the 
expression “as true as Coventry blue” became proverbial. Existing 
industries are the making of motor cars, cycles and their acces- 
sories, for which Coventry is one of the chief centres in Great 
Britain; woollens, silk, ribbons, carpets, cotton, art-metal work, 
watches and iron-founding are also important. Since igio the 
manufacture of artificial silk and of telephone and other electrical 
apparatus has been introduced, while during the World War 
munitions and war material took precedence over other manu- 
factures. 

There is a free grammar school, founded in the reign of 
Elizabeth, in modern buildings (1885), a technical school, a school 
of art, endowed charity schools and many charitable foundations. 
Swanswell and Spenser Parks were opened in 1883, and a recrea- 
tion ground in 1880. Three branch public libraries were opened in 
1913. Parliamentary powers were obtained in 1920 for the widen- 
ing of several narrow streets and the construction of two new 
arterial roads through the city. A county of itself till 1843, the town 
became a county borough in 1888, area (1931) 12,827 acres. The 
parliamentary borough returns one member. In 1894 a suffragan 
bishopric of Coventry was established under the see of Worcester, 
but was for a time discontinued until Coventry was created a | 
separate diocese in 1918, the church of St. Michael being made 
the cathedral. 

See Victoria County History, Warwick; William Dugdale, The 
Antiquities of Coventre, illustrated from records (Coventry, 1765). 

COVENTRY, a town of Kent county (R.I.), U.S.A., 15m. 
S.W. of Providence, on Flat river, and served by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad. The population in 1930 
(Federal census) was 6,430. Cotton and woollen goods are manu- 
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factored. Coventry was settled about 1700, and was set off from 
the town of Warwick in 1742. 

COVER. In speculative stock and share transactions, a term 
employed to signify a “deposit made with a broker to secure him 
from being out of pocket in the event of the stocks falling against 
his client and the client not paying the difference” {In re Cron- 
mire, iSgS, 2 Q.B. 3S3). It is a mode of speculation engaged in 
almost entirely by persons who wish to limit their risk to a small 
amount, and, generally, the transactions are carried out in 
England with “outside'^ brokers, i.e. those dealers in securities who 
are not members of the Stock Exchange. The deposit is so much 
per cent, or per share; in the United States it is referred to as 
the margin. Cover is not money deposited to abide the event 
of a wager, but as security against a debt which may arise from a 
gaming contract, and it may be recovered if unappropriated. 
{Sec Bucket-Shop.) 

Cover, in military language, is any means, natural or artificial, 
of concealment from view or protection from fire. For Covered 
Way see Fortification and Siegecraft. 

COVERDALE, MILES (i48S?-i569), English translator 
of the Bible and bishop of Exeter, was born of Yorkshire parents 
about 1488, studied philosophy and theology at Cambridge, was 
ordained priest at Nonsuch in 1514, and then entered the convent 
of Austin friars at Cambridge. Here he came under the in- 
fluence of the prior, Robert Barnes, made the acquaintance of 
Sir Thomas More and of Thomas Cromwell, and began a thorough 
study of the Scriptures. He was one of those who met at the 
White Horse tavern to discuss theological questions, and when 
Barnes was arrested on a charge of heresy, Coverdale went up to 
London to assist him in drawing up his defence. Soon afterwards 
he left the convent, assumed the habit of a secular priest, and 
began to preach against confession and the veneration of images. 
In 1531 he graduated bachelor of canon law at Cambridge, but 
from 152S to 1534 he prudently spent most of his time abroad. 
No corroboration has, however, been found for Foxe’s statement 
that in 1529 he was at Hamburg assisting Tyndale in his transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. In 1534 he published two translations of 
his own, the first Dulichius's Vom alien und newcfi Gott, and the 
second a Paraphrase upon the Psalms, and in 1535 he completed 
his translation of the Bible. The venture seems to have been 
projected by Jacob van Meteren, who apparently employed 
Coverdale to do the translation, and Froschover of Zurich to 
do the printing. No perfect copy is known to exist, and the five 
or six which alone have title-pages give no name of publisher 
or place of publication. The volume is dedicated to the king of 
England, where Convocation at Cranmer s instance had, in Dec. 
iS34» petitioned for an authorized English version of the Scrip- 
tures. As a work of scholarship it does not rank particularly high. 
Some of the title-pages state that it had been translated out of 
“Douche” {i.e,, German) and “Latyn”: and Coverdale mentions 
that he used five interpreters, which are supposed to have been 
the Vulgate, the Latin version of Pagninus, Luther’s translation, 
the Zurich version, and Tyndale's Pentateuch and New Testa- 
ment. There is no definite mention of the original Greek and 
Hebrew texts; but it has considerable literary merit, many of 
Coverdale’s phrases are retained in the authorized version, and it 
was the first complete Bible to be printed in English. Two fresh 
editions were issued in 1537, but none of them received official 
sanction. Coverdale was, however, employed by Cromwell to 
assist in the production of the Great Bible of 1539, which was 
ordered to be placed in all English churches. The work was done 
at Paris until the French Government stopped it, when Coverdale 
and his colleagues returned to England early in 1539 to complete 
it. He was also employed in the same year in assisting at the sup- 
pression of superstitious usages, but the reaction of 1540 drove 
him once more abroad. His Bible was prohibited by proclamation 
in 1542, while Coverdale himself defied the Six Articles by marry- 
ing Elizabeth Macheson, sister-in-law to Dr. John MacAlpine. 

For a time Coverdale lived at Tubingen, where he was created 
D.D. In 1545 he was pastor and schoolmaster at Bergzabern 
in the duchy of Pfalz- Zweibriicken. In March, 1548 he was at 
Frankfurt, when the new English Order of Communion reached 
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him; he at once translated it into German and Latin and sent 
a copy to Calvin, whose wife had befriended Covcrdale at Strass- 
burg. Calvin, however, does not seem to have approved of it 
so highly as Covcrdale. 

Coverdale was already on his way back to England, and in 
Oct. 154S he was staying at Windsor Castle, where Cranmer and 
some other divines, inaccurately called the Windsor Commission, 
W’^cre preparing the First Book of Common Prayer. His first 
appointment had been as almoner to Queen Catherine Parr, then 
wife of Lord Seymour; and he preached her funeral sermon in 
Sept. 154S. He was also chaplain to the young king and took an 
active part in the reforming measures of his reign. He was one 
of the most effective preachers of the time. A sermon by him at 
St. Paul’s on the second Sunday in Lent, i54g, was immediately 
followed by the pulling down of “the sacrament at the high altar.” 
A few weeks later he preached at the penance of some Anabaptists, 
and in Jan. 1550 he was put on a commission to prosecute Ana- 
baptists and all who infringed the Book of Common Prayer. In 
i54g he wrote a dedication to Edward for a translation of the 
second volume of Erasmus’s Paraphrases; and in 1550 he trans- 
lated Otto Wcrmueller s Precious Pearly for which Protector 
Somerset, who had derived spiritual comfort from the book while 
in the Tower, wrote a preface. 

Perhaps it was his gift of oratory which suggested his appoint- 
ment as bishop of the refractory men of Devon and Cornwall. 
He had already, in Aug. 1549, at some risk, gone down with Lord 
Russell to turn the hearts of the rebels by preaching and persua- 
sion, and two years later he was appointed bishop of Exeter by 
letters patent, on the compulsory retirement of his predecessor, 
Veysey, who had reached an almost mythical age. He w-as an ac- 
tive prelate, and perhaps the vigorous Protestantism of the West 
in Elizabeth's reign was partly due to his persuasive powers. He 
sat on the commission for the reform of the canon law, and was 
in constant attendance during the parliaments of 1552 and i553. 
On Mary s accession he was at once deprived on the score of his 
marriage, and Vcyscy in spite of his age was restored. Covcrdale 
was called before the privy council on Sept, i, and required to 
find sureties; but he was not furl her molc.slcd, and when Chris- 
tian ni. of Denmark at the instance of Coverdale 's brother-in- 
law, MacAlpinc, interceded in his favour, he 'wa.s in Feb. 1555, 
permitted to leave for Denmark with two servants, and his bag- 
gage unscarched; one of these “servants” is said to have been his 
wife, lie declined Christian's offer of a Jiving in Denmark, and pre- 
ferred to preach at Wcsel to the numerous English refugees there, 
until he was invited by Duke Wolfgang to resume his labours at 
Bergzabern. .He was at Geneva in Dec. 1558, and is said to have 
participated in the preparation of the Geneva version of the Bible. 

In 1559 Covcrdale returned to England and resumed his preach- 
ing at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. Clothed in a plain black gown, 
he assisted at Parker’s consecration, in spite of the facts that he 
had himself been deprived, and did not resume his bishopric, and 
that his original appointment had been by the uncanonical method 
of letters patent. Conscientious objections were probably respon- 
sible for his non-restoration to the see of Exeter, and his refusal 
of that of Llandaff in 1563. He objected to vestments, and at his 
living of St. Magnus close to London Bridge, which he received 
in 1563, he took other liberties with the Act of Uniformity. His 
bishop, Grindal, was his friend, and his vagaries were overlooked 
until 1566, when he resigned his living rather than conform. He 
still preached occasionally, and always drew large audiences. He 
died in Feb. 1568, and was buried on the 19th in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s behind the Exchange. When this church was pulled down 
in 1S40 to make room for the new Exchange, his remains were 
removed to St. Magnxis. 

Coverdale’s works, most of them translations, number twenty-six in 
all; nearly ah, with his letters, were published in a collected edition 
by the Parker Soc. (1S46). An excellent account is given in the Diet. 
Nat. Bfog. of bis life, with authorities, to which may be added R, W. 
Dixon’s Church History, Bishop and Gasquet’s Edward VI. and the 
Book of Common Prayer; Acts of the Privy Council; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII. ; Lit. Rem. of Edward VI. {Roxburghe Club) ; 
yw{;tmgham’$ Brief Discourse of Troubles at Frankfurt; Pocock’s 
Troubles connected with the Prayer-Book (Camden Soc.) . 

(A. F. Po.) 


COVERING FIRE, a military term to e::press small arm or 
artillery hre by one unit of troops or arm {q.v.) to distract the 
enemy’s attention, and, if possible, subdue his tire, in order that 
another unit or arm may advance or retire with minimized loss. 

COVERLEY, SIR ROGER DE, a name taken by Steele 
{q.v.) from the north country tune “Roger of Coverley” and 
applied to the country member of the club where hi.s Spectator 
studied human nature. In the second number of the Spectator 
he is introduced as ‘‘a gentleman of Worcestershire of ancient 
descent. His great-grandfather was the inventor of that famous 
country dance which i.s named after him. He i.s novv in his 56th 
year, cheerful, gay and hearty, rather beloved than esteemed.” 
But Addison soon took the character into his t)wn hands and 
developed it with subtler observation and humour than Steele 
ever had at command. The knight became less heariy and, if 
equally beloved, more estimable. Of the 30 papers in which hi.') 
character and surroundings are ])ictured jo are by Addison, eight 
by Steele, tw^o by Budgcll. In his courtesy anti sinqilicity he 
shows some kinship with Don Quixote {q.v ) but his pob’tics and 
churchmanship, like his paternal activity as master, landlord and 
magistrate arc native. The creation of Sir RogtT marks and 
probably assisted the evolution of the boorish, hard-living Stuart 
squire into the benevolent, well-mannered and cultivated country 
gentleman which was the iSth century ideal, in Toni Joucs and 
again in Rob Roy the two types are shown in sharp contrast, and 
the great popularity of Acltlison as a moralist may have contrib- 
uted to the victory of the humaner and mure civilizcfl way of life. 

COVERTURE, a term in English law ap[)lied to the condi- 
tion of a woman during marriage, when she is supj)osed I o ])e under 
the cover, influence and protection of her husband. {Sec further 
Husband a.nd Wife.) 

COVILHA, a town of Portugal on the tMstern slope of the 
Serra da Estrella, and on the Abnmies-Guarda railway. Pop. 
(1920) i4,o.^c). Govilhd, which has been <)ft<‘n compared with a 
collection of swallows' nc.sts clinging to the rugged granitic moun- 
tain side, is shaped like an ainphi theatre of closely crowded 
houses, overlooking the river Zezere and its wild valley from a 
height of 2,iSoft. Over 4,000 operatives are employed in the 
manufacture of sara(iio(}a. a coarse brown cloth worn by the 
peasantry throughout Portugal. 

COVILHAM (CovfLHAo, CoMua). PERO or PEDRO 
DEj Portuguese explonT and diplomatist (fl. 14X7-1525), was 
a native of Covilha in Beira. In early life ho had goiu^ to Castile 
and entered the service of Alphon.so, duke of Sovillo; later, when 
war broke out between Castile and Portugal, be returruHl to his 
own country and attached himself to King Alphonso V. and his 
successor John II. On May 7, 14S7, he v-a.s dcspatcheti, in 
company with Affonso de Payva, on a mis.sion of exploration 
in the Levant and adjoining regions of Asia and Africa, with the 
special object of learning wdiere “cinnamon and other spices could 
he found,” as well as of iliscovering the; land of Prester John, by 
“overland” routes. Barlholomeu Diaz ) at this time was 
seeking the same country by sea {.w GEoGKAPity). The ex- 
plorers started from Santarem and travelled by the way of Bar- 
celona to Naples; thence they went to Rhodes, and so to Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, where they posed as merchants. In company with 
certain Moor.s from I'ez and Tlcmgen i hey went by way of Tor to 
Suakin and Aden, where they parted, Covilham ])rocee<ling to India 
and Payva to Ethiopia — agreeing to meet again in Cairo. Covilham 
thus arrived at Cannanore and ('alicut, whence he retraced his 
course to Goa and Ormuz, the Red Sea and Cairo, making an 
excursion on his way down the Ea.st African coast to Sofala, which 
i he was probably the first Euroj^can to visit. At Cairo he heard of 
j Payva’s death, and met Rabbi Abraham of Beja and Joseph, a 
, shoemaker of Lamego, who had been sent by King John with 
I letters for Covilham and Payva. By Joseph of Lamego, Covilham 
I replied with an account of his Indian and African journeys, and 
of the observations on the cinnamon, pepper and clove trade at 
Calicut, together with advice as to the ocean way to India. This 
he truly represented as quite practicable. The first objective in the 
eastern ocean, he added, was Sofala or the Island of the Moon, 
our Madagascar — ^“from each of these lands one can fetch the 
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coast of Calicut.” With this information Joseph returned to Por- 
tugal, while Covilham, with Abraham of Beja, again \hsited Aden 
and Ormuz. At the latter he left the rabbi, and himself came back 
to Jidda, the port of the Arabian holy land, and penetrated even 
to Mecca and Medina. Finally, by Mt. Sinai, Tor and the Red 
Sea he reached Zeila, whence he struck inland to the court of 
Prester John (i.c., Abyssinia). Here he was honourably received 
but he was not permitted to leave. When the Portuguese embassy 
under Rodrigo de Lima, including Father Francisco Alvarez, en- 
tered Abyssinia in 1520, Co\ilham wept with joy at the sight of 
his fellow-countrymen. It was then 40 years since he had left 
Portugal, and over 30 since he had been a prisoner of state in 
“Ethiopia.” Alvarez praises his power of vhid description “as if 
things were present before him,” and his extraordinary knowledge 
of “all spoken languages of Christians, Moors and Gentiles.” His 
services as an interpreter were valuable to Rodrigo de Lima’s 
embassy; but he never succeeded in escaping from Abyssinia. 

See Francisco Alvarez, Verdadera Injormaqam das terras do Preste 
Joam. esp. chs. 73, 89, 98, 102, 103, 105 (pp. 177, 224, 254, 264, 
265-270, 27s, of the Halduyt Society’s English edition. The Portuguese 
Embassy to Aby^iytma . . . 1^20-1727, 18S1) ; an abstract of this, 
with some inaccuracies, is given in Major’s Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, pp. 339-340 (1868). 

COVIN, a term used in English law for a secret agreement 
between persons to cheat and defraud. The word has been 
superseded by “collusion” or “conspiracy to cheat and defraud.” 

COVINGTON, the second largest city of Kentucky, U.S.A., 
on the Ohio river at the mouth of the Licking, opposite Cincin- 
nati; one of the county seats of Kenton county. It is on Federal 
highway 25; is served by the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railways, and by river steamers; and has a 
municipal air-port. The population was 57,121 in 1920 (89-6% 
native w^hite), and was 65,252 Federal census in 1930. The city is 
built on a plain, partly surrounded by hills, and has many fine 
residences and spots of scenic beauty. It is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishopric; the cathedral (St. Mary's) contains one of 
the largest stained-glass windows in the world. Beautiful Devon 
park extends over 550 acres. The suspension bridge across the 
Ohio, built betw-^een 1S56 and 1866, is 2,252ft. long, ranking next 
to the Brooklyn bridge at New York. Across the Licking river 
is New^port (q.v.). The Latonia race track is within the city 
limits. Covington is the trade centre of an extensive district en- 
gaged in agriculture and stock-raising (including thoroughbred 
horses). It has substantial manufactures, notably of X-ray ma- 
chinery, cigars and tobacco, cigar boxes, textiles, cordage, archi- 
tectural iron, steel, iron fence, boilers, safes and locks, machinery ! 
and furniture. Formerly its breweries w^ere important. The out- 
put of its factories in 1927 was valued at $17,552,620. The as- 
sessed valuation of property for 1927 was $48,407,723. A settle- 
ment was made here in 1812, and in 1S15 a town was laid out, 
and named after Gen. Leonard Covington (1768-1813) who was 
mortally wounded at Chrystler’s Field during the War of 1812. 
The city was chartered in 1834. 

COVINGTON, a town in the western part of Virginia, 
U.S.A., in the heart of the Alleghenies; the county seat of Alle- 
gheny county. It is on Federal highway 60 and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railway. The population in 1920 was 5,623, of whom 
1,136 were negroes, and was 6,538 in 1930 by the Federal census, 
including suburbs. It has a pulp and paper plant employing 
1,450 men, a silk-mill and several other factories. The town was 
settled about 1822, and was incorporated in 1842. A city-manager 
form of government was adopted in 1925. 

COWANS, SIR JOHN STEVEN (1862-1921), British 
general, was born on March ii, 1862, at Carlisle, passed through 
Sandhurst and the Staff college, and held many important staff 
positions in England and India. In 1912 he became quartermas- 
ter-general, and in 1913 was created K.C.B. The outbreak of the 
World War thus found Cowans in charge of the provision of 
food, housing, transport and equipment of troops. This task as- 
sumed gigantic dimensions as the war went on and the armies 
grew. He continued to direct the department until March 1919. 
In that year he was promoted general, and received the G.C.M.G. 
and G.C.B. He died at Mentone on April 16, 1921. 
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See 0 . Rutter, General Sir John Cowans (1924)- 

COWARD, a term of contempt for one who shows physical 
or moral fear. The true derivation is from the Fr. coe, an old 
form of queue, a tail, from Lat. caiida, hence couart or coiiard. 
The reference to “tail” is either to the expression “turn tail” in 
flight or to the habit that frightened animals have of dropping 
the tail betw'een the legs. In heraldry (g.vJ) a lion in this posi- 
tion is a “lion coward.” 

COWARD, NOEL (1899- English playwright and 
actor, was born at Teddington on Dec. 16, 1S99, and was educated 
privately. He made his stage debut as a child, and developed into 
a competent actor As a playwright his skilful management of dia- 
logue and his frank avowal of certain modern tendencies quickly 
won him recognition as one of the most brilliant of the younger 
dramatists. Among his most successful plays have been Fallen 
Angels and Hay Fever (1925 ) ; Easy Virtue (1926) ; Private Lives 
(1930); Design for Living (1933)- 

Cavalcade (1932), a historical play, differs from most of his 
other work, and proved, perhaps, his greatest success. Coward’s 
extraordinary versatility is further evidenced by a number of 
musical plaj^s and revues, for some of which he composed the 
music. Such productions include This Year of Grace (192S), Bit- 
ter Sweet (1929), and Words and Music (1932). His autobiog- 
raphy, Present Indicative, appeared in 1937. 

COWBANE: see Water Hemlock. 

COW-BIRD, applied to the species of the genus Molothnts 
and especially to the migratory N. American M. ater. They be- 
long to the passerine family Icteridae and, like the Old World 
cuckoos, are parasitic and lay their eggs in the nests of other 
birds. In Texas and Arizona there is a smaller subspecies, the 
dwarf cow-bird (M. a. obsciinis). The bronzed cow-bird (Tanga- 
vms aeneus) is found in Arizona and Mexico; its subspecies, 
the red-eyed cow-bird (T. a, involucrattts) , glossy black with 
brassy reflections, is abundant in southern Texas and in Mexico. 

COWBRIDGE, a market town and municipal borough of 
Glamorganshire, Wales, with a station on the G.W.R. branch from 
Llantrisant to Aberthaw, 12m. W. of Cardiff and 7m. S.E. of 
Bridgend; pop. (1931) 1,018. The town lies in a wide valley at a 
bridging of the Thaw, probably on the Roman road from Cardiff 
westwards. After the Norman conquest Cowbridge grew up as an 
appanage of the castle of St. Quentin, half a mile to the south- 
west. It was walled round before the 13th century, and the 
south wall and gateway still remain. During the Tudor and Stuart 
periods Cowbridge was almost the chief town of Glamorgan. A 
borough by prescription until 1682, the town was then incorporated 
by Charles II. The corporation was dissolved in 1883, but a new 
charter was granted in 1S87. From 1536 to 1832 it was a con- 
tributory parliamentary borough, and from 1832 to 1918 returned 
a member contributorily with Cardiff and Llantrisant. 

Since 1918 it has been included in the Pontypridd parliamentary 
area. The buildings of the grammar school, re-founded in 1685, 
were erected in 1847 by Jesus college, Oxford, by which body the 
school is administered. St. Mary’s church, of early English style, 
has a fine embattled tower. The town is now wholly agricultural, 
and has good markets and cattle fairs. 

COWCATCHER, also termed a cattle-guard or pilot, a 
I steel framework which is V-shaped in plan and attached to the 



Detail of a cowcatcher from the front 
front beam of a locomotive or rail-coach, It is necessary in 
countries where the lines are unfenced or unprotected. The dia- 
gram shows the construction, with a central coupling. Tramcars 
are also fitted thus in some countries, and the idea has been 
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adopted to a slight extent for motor-vehicles The ordinary guard 
in European designed locomotives is just two steel bars hanging 
down from the framing to within a couple of inches or so of the 
line; in the case of bogies the guards, of course, are attached to 



Side elevation showing cowcatcher on front of engine 
their frames. The American-made locomotive has a cowcatcher 
which is a V-shaped extension from the drop frame. 

COWDENBEATH, police burgh, Fifeshire, Scotland, sJ m. 
N.E. of Dunfermline by the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1931) 12,731. 
The principal industry is coal-mining, and the town is rapidly 
growing. Meetings in connection with the adoption and pro- 
mulgation of the Covenant were held in the old parish church 
of Beath. It is included with Dunfermline, Inverkeithing and 
Lochgelly in the Dunfermline group of burghs, returning one 
member to parliament. 

COWDRAY, WEETMAN DICKINSON PEARSON, 

I St Viscount (1856-1927), was born at Shelley Woodhousc 
(Yorks.), July 15, 1856, and educated privately at Harrogate. He 
entered the family firm of S, Pearson & Co., contractors, ulti- 
mately becoming its head. Under him the firm greatly extended, 
undertaking many important contracts and acquiring large inter- 
ests in Mexico and South America. In 1895 he was elected Liberal 
member for Colchester, holding his scat until 1910, In 1894 he 
was created a baronet, and in 1910 was raised to the peerage. He 
was in 1917 made president of the Air Board, and the same year 
was created a viscount. He was elected lord rector of Aberdeen 
university in 191S. He died on May i, 1927. 

COWELL, EDWARD BYLES (1826-1903), English 
Sanskrit scholar, was born at Ipswich on Jan. 23, 1826. He entered 
the business of his father, who was a merchant and maltster, em- 
ploying his leisure in oriental and other studies. He was a friend 
and correspondent at this period of Edward Fitzgerald {q.v.). 
He was already married when he entered Magdalen hall, Oxford 
in 1850, and was an undergraduate when he published his transla- 
tion of Kalidasa's Vikramorvasi (1851). In 1854 he became pro- 
fessor of English history in the Presidency college, Calcutta, and 
in 1858 principal of the Sanskrit college there. During his resi- 
dence in India he was in close contact with Hindu scholars and, 
in addition to many publications in the Bibliotheca hidica and 
elsewhere, he edited (with Roer) part of the Black Vajnr Veda 
(vols. i. and ii., 1858-64), and edited and translated the Kmu- 
mmjali (Calcutta, 1864). Cowell returned to England in 1864, 
and in 1867 became professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, where 
he lived until his death (Feb, 9, 1903). 

Among CowelPs works are: A translation, with A. E. Gough, 
of the Sarva-Dariana-Samgraha (1882); an edition, with R. A. 
Neil, of the Aivaghosha (1893, trans. 1894); a translation, with 
F. W. Thomas, of the Har^acarita of Bam (1897). 


See G. Cowell, Life and Letters oj Eihvard Byles Cowell (1904), 
where a full bibliography of hi? works is given; and a notice by 
F. W. Thomas in the Diet. JSat. Biog. {Supplement for 1901-11). 

COWELL, JOHN (1554-161 1), English jurist, was born at 
Ernsborough, Devonshire. He was educated at Eton, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, ultimately becoming professor of civil law 
and master of Trinity Hall. In 1607 he compiled a law dictionary. 
The Interpreter, in which he exalted the king's prerogative so 
much that he was prosecuted before the House of Commons by 
Sir Edward Coke, and saved from imprisonment only by the inter- 
position of James I. His book was burnt by order of the House of 
Commons. Dr. Cowell also wrote Instiiiiiiom's Juris AngUcani. 
He died at Oxford on Oct. 11, idir. 

COWEN, SIR FREDERIC HYMEN 11852-1935), com- 
poser, was born at Kingston, Jamaica, on Jan. 29, 1852. At the age 
of four he was brought to England, where his father became 
treasurer to the opera at Her Majesty’s theatre and private secre- 
tary to the earl of Dudley. His first teacher was Henry Russell, 
and his first published composition appeared when he was but 
six years old. He studied the piano with Benedict, and composi- 
tion with Goss; in 1S65 he was at Leipzig under Haiiptmanii, 
Moscheles, Rcinccke and Plaidy. Returning home on the out- 
break of the Austro-Prussian War, he had an overture played at 
the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden in September 1S66. 
In the following autumn he went to Berlin, where he was under 
Kiel, at Stern’s conservatorium. A symphony and a piano con- 
certo were given in St. James’s Hall in i8(}0, and thenceforward 
his claims as a composer were generally njcoguized. Ilis cantata, 
21 ie Rose Maiden, which enjoyed great popularity in its day, 
was given in London in 1870, his second symphony by the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society in 3872, and his first festival work, 
The Corsair, in 1S76 at Birmingham, lu that year his opera, 
Pauline, was given by the Carl Rosa Company, but with only 
moderate success. In 3SS4 he conducted five concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, and in 1888, on the resignation of Arthur 
Sullivan, he became, till 1892, the regular conductor of the society, 
this being one of many posts which he subsequently occupied. He 
received a knighthood in 1931. 

Cowen’s works include : — Operettas: Garibaldi (i860) ami One Too 
Many (1874) > opera.s: Pauline (1870), Thorgrim (1800), Signa (Milan, 
1803), ‘dnd Harold (1895); oratorios: The Deluge (1878), St. Ursula 
(18S1), Ruth (1887), Song of Thiinksgiving (1888), The 7 'rans- 
figuration (1895); choral works: The Rose Maiden (1870), The 
Corsair (1876), The Sleeping Beauty (1885;, St. Johids Jive (1880) ^ 
The Water Lily (1803), Ode to the Passions (j8o8), 'The Veil (igio), 
besides short cantata.s for female voices; a large nuni])er of .songs, 
ranging from the popular “ballad” to more artistic lyrics, anthems, 
part-songs, duets, etc.; six symphonies, among which No. 3, the 
“Scandinavian,” has had the greatest sur('e.ss; four oviTtures; suites, 
The Language of Fknvcrs (uSSo), In the Olden 'Times (1883), In 
Fairyland (1896); four English dances (1800); a concerto for piano 
and orchestra, and a fantasia for the same played Ijy M. Paderewski 
(1900) ; a quartet in C minor, and a trio in A minor, both early 
works; pianoforte pieces, etc. 

COWEN, JOSEPH (1831-1900), English orator, x)olitician 
and journalist, son of a Northumberland mine-owner, Sir JoseiDh 
Cowen, was educated at, Edinburgh university. From an early age 
he showed rare gifts of eloquence and enthusiasm on behalf of 
advanced democracy at home and liberty abroad. He sympathized 
with the Chartists and his clo.se friendship after 1848, **lhe year 
of revolutions,” with Kossuth, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Herzen, with 
the Polish exiles and the Irish Nationali.sts, was the chief influence 
on his life. He made generous and someLimes daring efforts to 
help what he thought the righteous conspiracies in Europe and 
revolts against oppression. Accordingly he was intensely anli- 
tsarist and his subsequent course was, in him, consistent. He 
entered the House of Commons in 1S74 for Ncwcasllc-on-Tyne. 
His eloquence was impassioned and vivid if too ornate, but his 
independence soon became disturbing. He caused consternation 
amongst the Liberals by championing, against Gladstone, Disraeli's 
policy towards Russia in the Eastern crisis. His differences with 
the Liberal Party extended to other questions and became irrecon- 
cilable. Though he always called himself a radical he was a 
strong individualist. He was both an ardent pioneer of Imperial 
Federation and an advocate of Home Rule for Ireland long before 
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the same position was taken up by Cecil Rhodes. After the Home 
Rule split in the Liberal Party he retired from parliament, but 
continued to play an important part in politics through his news- 
paper, The Newcastle Daily Chr 07 iicle, which he made famous 
among provincial journals, and by his strong personal influence in 
northern England. His non-party orations in this period were 
his best, and as a journalist his style, unlike his earlier elaborate 
speaking, was as remarkable for simplicity as for force and phrase. 
He died on Feb. iS, 1900. 

See E. R. Jones, Life and Speeches of J. Cowen (1885) ; W. Duncan, 
Joseph Cowen (1904) ; Josei)h Couen’s Speeches ed. by his daughter 
(1909). 

COWES5 a seaport and watering-place in the Isle of Wight, 
England, iim. S.S E. of Southampton. West Cowes is separated 
from East Cowes by the picturesque estuary of the river Medina, 
the two towns (each of which is an urban district) lying on op- 
posite sides of its mouth at the apex of the northern coast of the 
island. Pop. (1931) West Cowes, 10,179; East Cowes, 4,595. The 
port between them is the chief on the island, and is the head- 
quarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron (founded in 1812); it 
is in regular steamship communication with Southampton and 
Portsmouth and Ryde. West Cowes is served by the S.R. A steam 
ferry across the Medina, here 600 yards broad, unites the towns. 
Higher up the river is a floating bridge. The towns owe their origin 
to two forts built on each side of the mouth of the Medina by 
Henry VIII. in 1540 for coast defence. There are shipbuilding 
yards and engineering works. On the opposite side of the Medina 
is East Cowes castle, an i8th century mansion, and beyond it 
Osborne House, built in 1S45 by Queen Victoria. 

COWL (O.E. cufle, Med. Lat. cuculla, from Lat. cucullus, a 
hood; Dutch keuvel), sl mantle with a hood, worn by monks; 
hence the phrase “to take the cowl,” signifying entry upon the 
religious life. The word is also used for the hood alone, which in 
some orders is detached from the cloak. The early Egyptian 
anchorites wore a cowl covering only head and neck; but the 
two cowls (thick in winter and thin in summer) which St. Bene- 
dict prescribed for his monks (c. 530) were hooded cloaks, the 
length of which was restricted by St. Benedict of Aniane (d. 821) 
to two cubits. The council of Vienne (1311) deflned the cowl 
{cuculla) as “a habit long and full without sleeves,” as distinct 
from the wide-sleeved frock (fioccus). 

The word “cowl” is also applied to a hood-shaped covering to 
a chimney or ventilating shaft (see Ventilation). 

COWLES, HENRY CHANDLER (1S69- ), American 

botanist, was born in Kensington, Conn., on Feb. 27, 1869. He 
graduated at Oberlin college in 1893 and pursued further study 
at the University of Chicago, from which in 1898 he received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. He was instructor in botany from 
1902 to 1*907, assistant professor from 1907 to 1911, and asso- 
ciate professor from 1911 to 1915, when he was made pro- 
fessor, at the University of Chicago, in which in 1925 he 
became chairman of the department of botany. He was one | 
of the foremost pioneer investigators in plant oecology in Amer- 
ica, and made valuable researches in physiographic and com- 
parative oecology, especially the oecological relations of dune vege- 
tation. He also made important contributions on the floristics of 
the Chicago region and on trees as indicators of past topographic 
conditions. His writings include Vegetation of Sand Dunes of 
Lake Michigan (1899); Plant Societies of Chicago (1901); Text- 
book of Plant Ecology (1911); Plant Societies of Chicago and 
Vicinity (1913). 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM (1618-1667), English poet, was 
born in the City of London, the son of a stationer. While he was 
still at Westminster school, his poetical Blossoms, containing some 
remarkable work, appeared. He went up to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and in his first year there produced a Latin comedy. On 
March 12, 1641, his comedy The Guardian, recast and printed in 
1663 as The Cutter of Colman Street, was acted at Trinity before 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II. About this time he wrote 
his Davideis (printed in 1656), an epic in rhymed heroic verse. 

Cowley became a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, but 
was ejected by the Parliamentarians in 1643. He made his way 
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to Oxford, where he enjoyed the friendship of Lord Falkland, 
and obtained the personal confidence of the royal family. After 
the battle of Marston Moor he followed the queen to Paris, and 
the exile so commenced lasted 12 years. On behalf of the Stuarts 
he performed several dangerous journeys into Jersey, Scotland, 
Flanders and Holland. He ciphered and deciphered with his own 
hand the greater part of all the letters that passed between Henri- 
etta Maria and Charles I. In 1647 a collection of his love verses, 
entitled The Mistress, was published, and in the next year a 
spurious volume of satires, The Four Ages of Efigland, was 
brought out under his name. On his return to England in 1656, 
he published a volume of his collected poetical works, which in- 
cluded the Phidarlqiie Odes, the Davideis, The Mistress, and some 
Miscellanies, Among the latter are to be found Cowley’s most 
vital pieces. This section of his work opens with the famous 
aspiration: 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the coming age my own? 

It contains elegies on Wotton, Vandyck, Falkland, William Her- 
vey and Crashaw, the last two being among Cowley’s finest 
poems; the amusing ballad of The Chronicle, giving a fictitious 
catalogue of his supposed amours; various gnomic pieces; and 
some charming paraphrases from Anacreon. The Pindarique Odes 
contain weighty lines and passages. The long cadences of the 
Alexandrines with which most of the strophes close, continued to 
echo in English poetry from Dryden down to Gray, but the Odes 
themselves, which were found to be obscure by the poet’s con- 
temporaries, immediately fell into disesteem. The Mistress was 
the most popular poetic reading of the age, and is now the least 
read of all Cowley’s works. It was the last and most violent 
expression of the amatory affectation of the 17th century. 

Soon after his return to England he was seized in mistake for 
another person, and only obtained his liberty on a bail of £1,000. 
Late in 1658 Cowley took advantage of the confusion after the 
death of Cromwell to escape to Paris, where he remained until 
the Restoration brought him back in Charles’s train. He pub- 
lished in 1663 Verses upon several occasions, in which The Com- 
plaint is included. 

Through his friend, Lord St. Albans, Cowley obtained a prop- 
erty near Chertsey, and here, devoting himself to the study of 
botany, and buried in his books, he lived in comparative soHtude 
until his death. He took a great and practical interest in experi- 
mental science, and his pamphlet on The Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy (1661) advocated the foundation of the Royal 
Society, to which body Cowley, in March 1667, at the suggestion 
of Evelyn, addressed an ode which is the latest and one of the 
strongest of his poems. He died in the Porch House, in Chertsey, 
on July 28, 1667, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
Poemata Latina, including six books “Plantarum,” were printed 
in 1668. 

As a prose writer, and especially as an essayist, he holds, and 
will not lose, a high position in literature; as a poet Johnson 
justly said of him that “if he left versification yet improveable, 
he left likewise from time to time such specimens of excellence as 
enabled succeeding poets to improve it.” 

j Bibliography. — ^The works of Cowley were collected in 1668, when 

; Thomas Sprat, afterwards bishop of Rochester, brought out a splendid 
edition in folio, to which he prefixed a life of the poet. A Second Part 
containing the early works was added in 1681. There were many 
reprints of this collection, which formed the standard edition till 1881, 
when A. B. Grosart edited Cowley’s works in two volumes, for the 
Chertsey Worthies library. Cowley’s Poems and Essays were edited 
by A. R. Waller (1905 and 1906) ; other partial editions are; A. B. 
Gough, Essays and other prose writings (1915) ; Essays, ed. J. Rawson 
Lumby, revised by A. Tilley (1923) ; The Mistress, with other select 
poems, ed. J. Sparrow (1926) ; Anacreon done into English, by A, 
Cowley and S,B, (1923). 

COWLEY, HANNAH (1743-1809), English dramatist, and 
poet, daughter of Philip Parkhouse, a bookseller at Tiverton, 
Devonshire, was born in 1743 and died at Tiverton, March ii, 
1809. She married a captain in the East India Dock Company’s 
service, who died in 1797. Between 1776 and 1795 she wrote 13 
plays, of which The Beliefs Stratagem (1782) for many years 
kept the stage. 
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COWLEY, HENRY WELLESLEY, isx (1804- 

1884), British diplomatist, eldest son of the ist Baron Cowley 
and nephew of the duke of Wellington, was born on June 17, 1804. 
After holding various diplomatic posts he succeeded the ist mar- 
quess of Normandy as ambassador in Paris in 1S52. This post 
he held for 15 years. He conducted the negotiations on the East- 
ern question which preceded and followed the Crimean War, and 
assisted Cobden in the negotiation of the commercial treaty of 
1S60 between France and England. He received an earldom in 
1857, and died on July 15, 1SS4. 

COWLEY FATHERS, the name commonly given to the 
members of the Society of Mission Priests of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, an Anglican religious community, the headquarters of 
which are in England, at Cowley St. John, close to Oxford The 
society was founded in 1S65 by the Rev. R M. Benson '"for the 
cultivation of a life dedicated to God according to the principles 
of poverty, chastity and obedience.’’ 

COWPENS, a town of Spartanburg county, S C., U S A., in 
the N. part of the state. Pop. (1910; i,toi; ( 3930 ) It is 

served by the Southern railway. In colonial days cattle were 
rounded up and branded here — ^whence the name. Seven miles N. 
of the town is the field of the battle of Cowpens, fought on Jan. 
17, 1781, during the Revolutionary war, bctw'ecn the Americans 
under Gen. Daniel Morgan and the British under Col. (later Gen. 
Sir) Banastre Tarleton, the British being defeated. A monument 
was erected on the battlefield in 1859, "'’vas much defaced 
during the Civil War. The town was founded in 1S76, and incor- 
porated in 1880. 

COWPER, WILLIAM (1731-1800), English poet, was 
born in the rectory (now rebuilt) of Great Berkharnsted, Herts., 
on Nov. 26 (O.S. is), 1731. His father, the Rev. John Cowper, 
was rector of the parish as well as a chaplain to George II., anci 
his mother, Ann Donne, belonged to the same family as John 
Donne, the poet. His grandfather was that Spencer Cowper who, 
after being tried for his life on a charge of murder, lived to be 
a judge of the court of common pleas, and whose elder brother 
became lord chancellor and Earl Cowper, a title which became 
extinct in 1905.^ 

On his mother's death, when he was six, William Cowper was 
sent to boarding-school, to a Dr. Pitman at Markyate, a neigh- 
bouring village. From 1738 to 1741 he was placed in the care 
of an oculist, as he suffered from inflammation of the eyes. In the 
latter year he was sent to Westminster school. Among his most 
intimate friends seems to have been Sir William Russell. To 
one of his masters, Vincent Bourne, he was much attached. 
Later, he translated Bourne’s Latin verses into English. It was 
at the Markyate school that he suffered the tyranny that he com- 
memorated in Tirocinium. His days at Westminster, Southey 
thinks, were ‘‘probably the happiest in his life.” Much of his 
time was spent in reading Homer, Milton, and Cowley. He left 
Westminster in 1748, and in 1749 entered a solicitor’s office in 
Ely place, Holborn. Here he had Thurlow, the future lord chan- 
cellor, as a fellow-clerk. The years in Ely place were rendered 
happy by frequent visits to his uncle Ashley’s house in Southamp- 
ton row, where he fell deeply in love with his cousin Theodora 
Cowper. At 21 he took chambers in the Middle Temple, where 
we first hear of the melancholies that accompanied him periodi- 
cally through manhood. He was called to the bar in 1754. In 
1759 he removed to the Inner Temple and was made a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts. His attachment to his cousin Theodora 
ended unhappily. Her father, possibly influenced by Cowper’s 
melancholy tendencies, perhaps possessed by prejudices against 
the marriage of cousins, interposed, and the lovers were separated 
— as it turned out for ever. During three years be was a member 
of the Nonsense Club with his two schoolfellows from Westmin- 
ster, Charles Churchill and Robert Lloyd, and wrote sundry 
verses and made a translation (no longer extant) of two books 
of Voltaire’s Efenriade. A crisis occurred in Cowper’s life when 
his cousin Major Cowper nominated him to a clerkship in the 

’ anc^tor, John Cooper, an alderman of London (d. 1609) thus 
spelt his name, and all the family from that day to this, including the 
poet, have so pronounced It. 
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House of Lords. It involved a preliminary appearance at the 
bar of the house. The prospect drove him insane; he attempted 
suicide and all but succeeded. His friends were informed, and he 
was sent to a private lunatic asylum at St. Albans, where he re- 
raainod for [8 months under the charge of Dr. Nathaniel Cotton, 
the author of Visions. U{)on his recovery he removed to Hunting- 
don (June J765) in order to be near his brother John, who was 
a fellow of Si. Benet’s college, Cambridge. His illness had cut 
him off from all his old friends save only hi.s cousin Lady 
Hesketh, Theodora's .sister; but new acciuaintances were made, 
the Unwins being the most valued. This family consisted of Mor- 
ley Unwin (a clergyman), his wife Mary, and his son ^William) 
and daughter (Susannah). The son struck up a warm friendship, 
which his family .shared Cowper entered the circle as a boarder 
in November (1765). All went serenely until in July 1767 Mor- 
Icy Unwin was thrown from his horse and killed. A short lime 
before this event the Unwins had received a visit from the Rev. 
John New^ton, the evangelical curate of Olney in Buckingham- 
shire, with w'hom they he(‘ame friends. Newton suggested that 
the wddow and her children with Cowper should take up their 
a])ode in Oincy This was achieved in the closing months of 1767, 
Here Cow’i)er lived for 19 years. His residence in the market 
place Wt'is converted into a Cowper mustaim too years after his 
death, in icjoo. Here his life went on it.s placid course, inter- 
rupted only by the death of liis brother in 1770, until 1773, when 
he again became deranged. This second attack interrupted the 
contemplated marriage of Cowper with Mary Unwin, whose 
daughter had married a Mr. Powley. The fact of the 
engagement was ke[)t secret in later years in order to spare the 
feelings of Theodora Cowper, w'ho thought that lier cou.sin had 
remained as faithful as she had done to their early love. 

On this second attack of melancholy Cow'per wa.s moved to 
the vicarage, and again treated by Dr. Cotton. As soon as he re- 
covered he returned to his home at Orchard Side, and in 1776 
was perfectly normal, recommencing his correspondence with his 
friends. Jn 3779 appeared the Olnry Hymns, written in conjunc- 
tion with Newton, Cowper 's verses being indicated by a “C.” 
Newton had left Olney in 1780. He had exercised a profound in- 
fluence on Cowper, who had helfw-'d him in \nsii'ing sick and 
in parish work, which was undoubtedly a strain on the poet's 
nerves. It was only after Newton’s removal that he turned to 
secular poetry, at the suggestion of Mrs. Unwin. It is evident 
that the release from the religiosity of the Ncwt<m circle had 
improved his mental health. In 1782, when he w^as 51 years old, 
there appeared Poems of Williiim Cowper of the Inner Temple, 
Esq.; London, Printed for J. Johnson, No. St. PauVs Church- 
yard. The volume contained ‘‘Table Talk,” “The Progress of 
Error,” “Truth,” “ILxpostulation,” and much else that survives to 
be read in our day by virtue of the poet’s finer work.'‘^This finer 
work was partly the outcome of his friendship with Lady Austen, 
a widow who, on a visit to her sister, the wife of the vicar of the 
neighbouring village of Clifton, made the acquaintance of Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin. The three became great friends. Lady Austen 
determined to give up her house in London and to settle in Olney. 
She suggested The T'ask and in.spired John Gilpifi and The Royal 
Geor^^e. But in 1784 the friendship was at an end, doubtless 
through Mrs. Unwin’s jealousy of Lady Austen. Cowper’s second 
volume appeared in 17S5: The 2 'ask: A Poem in Six Books. By 
William Cowper of the hmer Temple, Esq.; To which are added 
by the same author An Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq., Tirocinium 
or a Review of Schools, mid the History of John Gilpin: London, 
Printed for J. Johnson, No. 72 St. PauVs Churchyard; 178$. His 
first book had been a failure, one critic even declaring that “Mr. 
Cowper was certainly a good, pious man, but without one spark of 
poetic fire.” This second book was an instantaneous success, and 
indeed marks an epoch in literary history. But before its publica- 
tion — ^in 1784 — the poet had commenced the translation of Homer. 

In 1786 his life at Olney was cheered by Lady Hesketh taking 
up a temporary residence at the vicarage there. The cousins met 
after an interval of 23 years, and Lady Hesketh was to be 
Cowper’s good angel to the end, even though her letters disclose 
a considerable impatience with Mrs. Unwin. At the end of 1786 
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a removal was made to Weston Underwood, the neighbouring vil- 
lage which Cowper had frequently visited as the guest of his 
Roman Catholic friends the Throckmortons. This was to be his 
home for yet another ten years. Here he completed his trans- 
lation of Homer, materially assisted by Mr. Throckmorton's 
chaplain Dr. Gregson. There are six more months of insanity to 
record in 1787. In 1790, a year before the Homer was published, 
commenced his friendship with his young cousin John Johnson, 
known to all biographers of the poet as “Johnny of Norfolk.” 
Johnson also aspired to be a poet and visited his cousin armed 
with a manuscript. Cowper discouraged the poetry but loved 
the ^vriter, and the two became great friends. New friends were 
wanted, for in 1792 Mrs. Unwin had a paralytic stroke and hence- 
forth she was a hopeless invalid. A new and valued friend of this 
period was Hayley, famous in his own day as a poet and in his- 
tory for his association with Romney and Cowper. He v;as drawm 
to Cowper by the fact that both were contemplating an edition of 
“Milton,” Cowper having received a commission to edit, write 
notes and translate the Latin and Italian poems. The wmrk was 
never completed. In 1794 Cowper was again insane, and though 
he recovered, the best of his vrorking life was over. Mainly 
through Hayley s efforts he received in this year a pension of £300 
per annum. In the following year a removal took place into 
Norfolk under the loving care of John Johnson. Johnson took 
Cowper and Mary Unwin to North Tuddenham, thence to Mun- 
desley, then to Dunham Lodge, near Swaffham, and finally in 
Oct. 1796 they moved to East Dcreham. In December of that 
year Mrs. Unwin died. In 1799 Cowper completed the revision 
of his Homer. He died of dropsy on April 25, iSoo, and was 
buried near Mrs. Unwin in East Dereham church. 

Cowper brought a new spirit into English verse and redeemed 
it from the artificiality and the rhetoric of many of his predeces- 
sors. With him began the “enthusiasm of humanity” that was 
afterwards to become so marked in the poetry of Bums and 
Shelley, Wordsworth and Byron. With him began the renewal of 
the deep sympathy with nature and love of animal life, which was 
to characterize the work of the romantic school. 

Cowper had what is a rare quality among English poets, the gift 
of humour, which was very singularly absent from others who pos- 
se =;sed many other of the higher qualities of the intellect. Certain 
of his poems, moreover — for example, “To Mar>%” “The Receipt 
of my Mother’s Portrait,” and the ballad "‘On the Loss of the 
Royal George” — ^will, it may safely be affirmed, continue to be 
familiar to each successive generation in a way that pertains to 
few things in literature, tie ranks among the half-dozen greatest 
letter-writers in the English language. 

BiBLiOGRAPriY. — ^The first important life of Cowper was Hayley’s 
Life and Letters of William Cowper (1803—06) ; it was reprinted in 
1S09 and 1812. It was again printed by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe 
witli the correspondence in 8 vols. in 1835. Robert Southey’s much 
more valuable Life and Letters appeared in 15 vols. in 1834-37; this 
remains the standard edition. The Private Corresponde 7 tce, edited by 
John Johnson, appeared in 2 vols. in 1824 and' again in 1S35. The 
Correspondence (4 vols.) ed. by Thomas Wright, was published in 
1904, but more correspondence appeared in Notes and Queries, July, 
Aug., and Sept. 1904, and in The Poems of William Cowper, ed, J. C. 
Bailey (1905). Edward Dowden discovered new correspondence with 
William Hayley {The Atlantic Monthly, 1907). Several short lives of 
Cowper have appeared, from Thomas Taylor’s (1833) to Goldwin 
Smith’s in the “English Men of Letters” series (18S0) ; a brief 
biography is attached to the Globe edition of Cowper’s Works. Essays 
by Leslie Stephen, Stopford Brooke, Whitwell Elwin, George Eliot, 
and Waller Bagehot deserve attention. A good modern edition of the 
Poetical Works with a bibliography of the early editions, the text 
collected from the mss. is that by H. S. Milford (1907? 3rd ed. 1926)- 
See also Sainte Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, vol. xi. (186S) ; Rev. 
Josiah Bull, John Newton (1868) ; John Neave, A Concordance to 
the Poetic Works of William Cowper (1887) ; Caroline Gearey, Cow- 
per and Mary Unwin (1900) ; Letters of Lady Hesketh to John Johiv- 
son (1901) ; Selection from Letters, ed. E. V. Lucas, notes M. L. 
Milford (1911) ; The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters of W. 
Cowper, ed. T. Wright <1925) ; Selected Letters, Everyman Series 
<1926) ; and Hugh I’Anson Fausset, Cowper (1928). 

COWPER, WILLIAM COWPER, 1ST Earl (c. 1665- 
1723), lord chancellor of England, was the son of Sir William 
Cowper, Bart., of Ratling Court, Kent, a Whig member of par- 
liament of some mark in the two, last Stuart reigns. Educated at 
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St, Albans school, Cowper was called to the bar in 1688; having 
promptly given his allegiance to the prince of Orange on his land- 
ing in England, he was made recorder of Colchester in 1694, and 
at various times represented Hertford and other constituencies 
in parliament. He enjoyed a large practice at the bar, and had 
the reputation of being one of the most effective parliamentary 
orators of his generation. It was in 1705 that he was appointed 
lord keeper of the great seal and took his seat on the woolsack 
without a peerage. In the following year he conducted the nego- 
tiations between Ihe English and Scottish commissioners for 
arranging the union with Scotland. In November of the same year 
(1706; he succeeded to his father's baronetcy; and on Dec. 14 he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Cowper of Wingham, Kent. 

When the union with Scotland came into operation in May 
1707 the queen in council named Cowper lord high chancellor 
of Great Britain, he being the first to hold this office. He pre- 
sided at the trial of Dr Sacheverell in 1710, but resigned the 
seal when Harley and Bolingbroke took office in the same year. 
On the death of Queen Anne, George I. appointed Cowper one 
of the lords justices for governing the country during the king’s 
absence, and a few^ weeks later he again became lord chancellor. 
A paper which he drew up for the guidance of the new king on 
constitutional matters, entitled An Impartial History of Parties, 
marks the advance of English opinion towards party government 
in the modern sense. It w^as published by Lord Campbell in his 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors. Cowper supported the impeach- 
ment of Lord Oxford for high treason in 1715, and in 1716 pre- 
sided as lord high steward at the trials of the peers charged with 
complicity in the Jacobite rising. He warmly supported the 
septennial bill in the same year. On March iS, 1718, he was 
created Viscount Fordwich and Earl Cowper, and a month later 
he resigned office on the plea of ill-health, but probably in reality 
because George I. accused him of espousing the prince of Wales’s 
side in his quarrel with the king. He died at Colne Green, built 
by himself on the site of the present mansion of Panshanger, on 
Oct. 10. 1723. 

Cowper was not a great lawyer, but Burnet says that “he 
managed the court of chancery with impartial justice and great 
despatch”; one or two of his judgments settled important points 
in real property law'. He was twice married. His brother, Spencer 
Cowper (1669-1728), was grandfather of William Cowper, the 
poet- 

See Private Diary of Earl Cowper, edit. E. C. Hawtrey for the 
Roxburghe club (Eton, 1S33) ; The Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper, 
edit, the Hon. C. Spencer Cowper (1864) ; John, Lord Campbell, 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal (S 
vols. 1S4S-69) ; Edward Foss, The Judges of England (9 vols. 1848- 
64) ; Gilbert Burnet, History of his Owfi Time (6 vols. 1S33) ; T. B. 
Howell, State Trials, vols. xii.-xv. (33 vols. 1809-28). 

COWPER STOVE. In blast furnace practice it is eco- 
nomical to heat the air supplied to the furnace. This is effected by 
causing the furnace to heat its own supply of air, as is now 
always done save in the case of cold blast furnaces employed to 
produce certain qualities of iron. The first economical appliance 
invented to heat the blast was the invention of E. A. Cowper in 
i860; hence the name “Cowper stove.” 

The Cowper stove consists of a large vertical steel shell, con^ 
taining a combination chamber and a number of narrow vertical 
flues, built in brickwork, which are heated by the waste furnace 
gas. When sufficient heat has been absorbed through the flues, 
the fuel gas is shut off and the air for the blast heated by being 
driven through the hot flues on its path to the furnace. So the 
operation proceeds, the Cowper stove being alternately “on gas” 
and “on wind,” first heated, and then cooling as it imparts heat 
to the blast- {See Iron and Steel.) 

COWRY, the name given to the Cypraeidae, a family of 
marine gastropod molluscs. More than 150 living species are 
known. They live in shallow water, and are found principally in 
the Indo-Pacific region. A small cowry, Trivia eitropaea, is found 
in European waters. They have a striking appearance when seen 
alive. The edges of the mantle are folded over the shell, covering 
a large part of its surface, and are provided with branched append- 
ages. A marked difference is found between the shells of young 
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and adult cowries. In the young form the shell is like that of a 
normally coiled snail, the lip of the aperture being simple and 
the spire acute and prominent. In the adult the outer lip is very 
large, the shell is inrolled so that the spire is nearly hidden, and 
the internal wall between the various whorls is resorbed. 

The shells of Cypraca moneta are used by certain African tribes 
as money {see Shell-Money) and those of other species are 



Tiger cowry (cypraea Tigris) 

(A) Dorsal side, (B) Ventral side 


widely employed as ornaments. Cypraea aurantium (the orange 
cowry) is worn as a symbol of rank in the Fiji and the Friendly 
islands. (G. C. R.) 

See G. W. Tryon, Manual of Conchologyj vol. vii. (iSSs). 

COWSLIP {Primula verts) : see Primrose. 

COW-TREE or MILK-TREE, Brosimum Galactodendron 
(family Moraceae), a native of Venezuela. As in other members 
of the order, the stem contains a milky latex, which flows out in 
considerable quantities when a notch is cut in it. The '‘milk” is 
sweet and pleasant tasting. Another species, B. Alicastrum, the 
bread-nut tree, a native of Central America and Jamaica, bears 
a fruit which is cooked and eaten. The bread-fruit {Artocarptis) 
is an allied genus of the same family. 

COX, DAVID (1783-1859), English painter, was born on 
April 20, 1783, in Deritend, near Birmingham. Joseph Cox, his 
father, was both blacksmith and whitesmith, and David was early 
taken from school and set to the anvil. Later, he became an art 
teacher, and secured fame in London in 1835-40, years which 
mark the period of his highest powers. During those years, and 
for 12 years after, his productiveness kept pace with his mastery, 
and wealth flowed in upon him. On leaving London, he settled 
down in his own home at Harborne, near his native town, where 
he died on June 7, 1859. 

The number of David Cox’s works, great and small, is enormous. 
He produced hundreds annually for perhaps 45 years. The British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, possess a 
large number of his water-colour drawings, {See Hall, Biography 
of David Cox (1881).) 

COX, SIR GEORGE WILLIAM (1827-1902), English 
miscellaneous and historical writer, was born on Jan 10, 1S27, 
at Benares, India, and died at Walmer on Feb, 9, IQ02. Educated 
at Rugby and Trinity college, Oxford, he was ordained in 1850, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy in 1877. He wrote Aryati 
Mythology (1870), and an Introduction to the Science of Com” 
parative Mythology (1881) besides other works. 

COX, JACOB DOLSON (1828-1900), American general, 
political leader and educationalist, was born on Oct. 27, 1828 in 
Montreal, Canada. He was reared in New York city, and studied 
in a law of&ce in 1842-44. Working in a broker’s office in 1844-46, 
he came under the influence of Charles G. Finney, whose daughter 
he afterwards married. In New York city he also prepared him- 
self for the ministry. He graduated at Oberlin college in 1851, 
having given up his theological studies in rebellion against Finney’s 
dogmatism. 

In 1851-53 he was superintendent of schools at Warren (O.) ; 
in 1853 was admitted to the Ohio bar, being at that time an anti- 
slavery Whig; and in 1859 was elected to the State senate. 
Appointed by Governor Dennison one of three brigadiers general 
of militia in i860, he studied tactics, strategy and military history. 

• He raised troops for the Union service in 1861, enlisted himself 


in spite of poor health and a family of six children, and was 
commissioned a brigadier general, U.S. Volunteers. He took part 
in the West Virginia campaign of iSOi, served in the Kanawha 
region, in supreme command after Rosecrans’.s relief in the spring, 
until August 1S62, when his troops were ordered to join Burnside’s 
9th Corps in Virginia. During Antietam, Cox commanded the 
corps, and at the close of the campaign (Oct. 6, 1S62) he was 
appointed major general, U.S.V., but the appointment was not 
confirmed. In April-December 1863 he was head of the depart- 
ment of Ohio. In 1864 he took part in the Atlanta campaign, 
as a corps-commandcr. He led an expedition following Sherman 
into the Carolinas and fought two successful actions with Bragg 
at Kinston (N.C.). As governor of Ohio in 1866-07, he advocated 
colonization of the freedmen in a restricted area, sympathized 
with President Johnson’s programme of reconstruction and worked 
for a compromise between Johnson and his opponents. In 186S 
he w'as chairman of the Republican national convention which 
nominated Grant. He was secretary of the interior in 1S60-70; 
opposed the confirmation of the treaty for the annexation of Santo 
Domingo; introduced the merit system in his department, and 
resigned in Oct. 1S70 because of political pressure. 

He took up legal practice in Cincinnati, became president of the 
Toledo and Wabash and Western in 1S73, and until 1S77 was 
receiver of that company. In 1S77-79 he was a representative 
in Congress. From iSSi to 1897 he was dean of the Cincinnati 
law school, and from 1SS5 to tSSq president of the University 
of Cincinnati. He died at Magnolia (Mass.), on Aug. 4, 1900. 
A successful lawyer, and in his later years a prominent micro- 
scopist, he is best known as one of the great “civilian’’ generals 
of the Civil War, and, with the possible exception of J. C. Ropes, 
one of the outstanding American authorities of his time on mili- 
tary history, particularly the history of the Civil War. 

He wrote Atlanta (1882) and The March to the Sea, Franklin and 
Nashville (1SS2), both in the scries Campaigns of the Civil War; The 
Second Battle of Bull Run, as Connected with the Fitz-John Porter 
Case (Cincinnati, 1882) ; and the valuable Military Reminiscences of 
the Civil War (1900), published posthumously. 

See J. R. Ewing, Public Services of Jacob Dolson Cox (Washington, 
1902), a Johns Hopkins university dissertation; and W. C. Cochran, 
'‘Early Life and Military Services of General Jacob Dolson Cox,” in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. $8 (Oberlin, 0 ., 1901). 

COX, JAMES MIDDLETON (1S70- ), American 

politician, was born near Jacksonburg ( 0 .), on March 33, 1870. 
After being educated in the common schools he worked in a 
newspaper office, and for a short time was a country school teach- 
er. Later he became a reporter on the Cincinnati linquirer. In 
1898 he purchased the Dayton News and five years later the 
Springfield Press-Republic , subsequently named the Daily News, 
In 1923 he purchased the Canton Daily News and the Miami 
(Fla.) Metropolis, which later l)eoame the Miami Daily News, 
From 1909-13 he was a member of Congress for the Dayton dis- 
trict. He was governor of Ohio 1913-15 and iq 17-21. Ili.s career 
as governor was notable. Among the reforms introduced under 
his guidance were a w^orkmen’s compensation law; the elimination 
of the sweatshop; the establishment of a Slate industrial com- 
mission for dealing with questions of labour and capital; the pro- 
vision of a minimum wage and a nine-hour day for women; 
mothers’ pensions; a blue-sky law {q.v.) protecting investors from 
unscrupulous promoters; the initiative and referendum; the es- 
tablishment of a State tuberculosis hospital and the extension of 
safety devices on railways and in mines. He was energetic in 
suppressing violence in connection with strikes, his general policy 
being to hold local authorities responsible without recourse to the 
State militia. He favoured the abolition of the Federal inherit- 
ance tax, believing that the State alone should have jurisdiction 
over inheritances. He was a strong supporter of President Wil- 
son’s policies and especially of the League of Nations. He was 
charged with opposing prohibition, but repeatedly declared that 
all laws must be enforced. At the Democratic national conven- 
tion in 1920 he received the presidential nomination, but was 
overwhelmingly defeated by Harding, the Republican nominee. 
The electoral vote was 404 for Harding and 127 for Cox, The 
popular vote was 16,152,200 for Harding and 9,147,353 for Cox 
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The vote in Ohio, the home State of both candidates, was 1,182,022 
for Harding and 780,037 for Cox. 

COX5 KENYON (iSsd-iQig), American painter, was born 
at Warren ( 0 .), on Oct. 27, 1S56, the son of Gen. Jacob Dolson 
Cox. He was a pupil of Carolus-Duran and of J. L. Gerome in 
Paris from 1S77-82, when he returned to New York, subsequently 
teaching v/ith much success in the Art Students’ League. It was 
in mural decorative work that he achieved prominence. Among 
the better-known examples of his work are the frieze for the court 
room of the Appellate Court, New York, and decorations for the 
Walker Art Gallery, Bowdoin College; for the Capitol at St. Paul 
(Minn.), and elsewhere. He also wrote with much authority on 
art topics, and was the author of Old Masters and New (1905), 
Painters and Sculptors (1Q07), The Classic Point of View (1912), 
Artist a 7 id Public (1914), Winslow Homer (1914), and Concern- 
ing Painting (1917), besides some poems. He became a National 
Academician in 1903, and in 1910 was awarded the medal of 
honour for mural painting by the Architectural League. His wife, 
nee Louise H. King (b. 1S65), whom he married in 1S92, also 
became a figure and portrait-painter of note. Kenyon Cox died 
in New York on March 17, 1919. 

COX, SIR PERCY (1S64-1937), British administrator, was 
born on Nov. 20, 1864, educated at Harrow and Sandhurst, and 
entered the army in 1884, serving in the 2nd battalion of the 
Cameronians until 1889, He gained his very great knowledge of 
and experience in Eastern politics and diplomacy first in the 
Indian political department, and then in a series of consular ap- 
pointments in the Persian gulf, where he became political resident 
in 1909. He was chief political officer to a section of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force in 1914. He w^as appointed British ambassa- 
dor to Tehran from 1918 to 1920, and high commissioner in 
Mesopotamia in the critical years 1920 to 1923. For the history 
of his administration see Traq. Sir Percy Cox also represented 
the British Government in the Mosul boundary negotiations with 
Turkey. He was the recipient of many honours, including the 
G.C.M G. (1922), and was a member of many learned societies. 

COX, RICHARD (isoo?-i5Si), dean of Westminster and 
bishop of Ely, was born at Whaddon, Buckinghamshire, educated 
at the Benedictine priory of St. Leonard Snelshall near Whaddon, 
at Eton, and at King’s college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1524. At W’’olsey’s invitation he became a member of the 
cardinals new foundation at Oxford, was incorporated B.A. in 
1525, and created M.A. in 1526. In 1530 he was engaged in per- 
suading the more unruly members of the university to approve 
of the king’s divorce. He was then appointed master of the royal 
foundation at Eton. In 1533 he appears as author of an ode on the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn. In 1540 he was one of the 15 divines 
to whom were referred crucial questions on the sacraments and 
the seat of authority in the church; his answers (printed in 
Pocock’s Burnet, iii. 443-496 ) indicate a mind tending away from 
Catholicism, but susceptible to “the king’s doctrine” ; and, indeed, 
Cox was one of the divines by whom Henry said the “King’s 
Book” had been drawn up when he wished to impress upon the 
Regent Arran that it was not exclusively his own doing. Cox 
subscribed the divorce of Anne of Cleves in 1540, and in that 
year became archdeacon and prebendary of Ely and* canon of 
Westminster. 

After Edward’s accession, Cox’s opinions took a more Pro- 
testant turn, and he became one of the most active agents of 
the Reformation. He was consulted on the compilation of the 
Communion office in 1548, and the first and second books of 
Common Prayer, arid sat on the commission for the reform of the 
canon law. As chancellor of the University of Oxford (i 547 ~ 
52) he promoted foreign divines such as Peter Martyr, and was 
a moving spirit of the two commissions which sought with some 
success to eradicate everything savouring of Romanism from the 
books, mss., ornaments and endov/ments of the university, and 
earned Cox the sobriquet of its cancellor rather than its chan- 
cellor. He received other preferments, which he lost on Mary’s 
accession, and was for a fortnight in Aug. 1553 confined to the 
Marshalsea. He remained in obscurity until after the failure of 
Wyatt’s rebellion, and then in May 1554 escaped in the same ship 
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as the future archbishop Sandys, to Antwerp. Thence in March 
1555 he made his way to Frankfort, where the English and Scot- 
tish exiles had, under the influence of Knox and Whittingham, 
adopted Calvinistic doctrine and a form of service far more 
Puritanical than the Prayer Book of 1552. Cox stood up for that 
service, and the exiles were divided into Knoxians and Coxians. 
Knox attacked Cox as a pluralist, Cox accused Knox of treason to 
the emperor Charles V. This proved the more dangerous charge: 
Knox and his followers were expelled, and the Prayer Book of 
1552 was restored. 

In 1559 Cox returned to England, and was elected bishop of 
Norwich, but the queen changed her mind and Cox’s destination 
to Ety, where he remained 21 years. He was an honest, but 
narrow-minded ecclesiastic, who held what views he did hold intol- 
erantly, and was always wanting more power to constrain those 
who differed from him {see his letter in Hatfield mss, i. 308). 
While he refused to minister in the queen’s chapel because of the 
crucifix and lights there, and w’as a bitter enemy to the Roman 
Catholics, he had little more patience with the Puritans. He 
was grasping, or at least tenacious of his rights in money matters, 
and was often brought into conflict with courtiers who coveted 
episcopal lands. The queen herself intervened, when he refused 
to grant Ely House to her favourite, Sir Christopher Hatton; 
but the well-known letter beginning “Proud Prelate” and threat- 
ening to unfrock him seems to be an impudent forgery which first 
saw the light in the Annual Register for 1761. It hardly, how- 
ever, misrepresents the queen’s meaning, and Cox was forced 
to give way. These and other trials led him in 15S0 to resign his 
see, w’hich remained vacant 19 years. Cox died on July 22, 1581. 

Bibliography. — ^\'’oluminou5 details about Cox’s life are given 
in T. Stripe, Worka, Parker Soc. Publ., and C. H. and T. Cooper, 
Athenae Cantab, i. 437~44S (1858-1913). See also T. Gairdncr, Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII. (1S62 etc.) ; Acts of the Privy Council 
(1542-1890) ; Calendar State Dom. Papers (1856-71) ; Cal. Hatfield 
mss, (1S83 etc.) ; Lit. Remains of Edward VI,, ed. J. G. Nichols 
(1857); W. Whittingham, Troubles at Frankfort (1575, 1907) ; J. Le 
Neve, Fasti (1716) ; B. Willis, Cathedrals (1718-19) ; J. Bentham, 
Ely (1771) ; H. Machyn, Diary (1S48) ; G. Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation, cd. N. Pocock (1865). 

COX5 SAMUEL (1826-1893), English Baptist divine, was 
born in London on April 10, 1826. He worked in the London 
docks and then entered the Baptist college at Stepney. In 1851 
he became pastor of a Baptist church at Southsea, removing in 
1 85 5 to Ryde and in 1863 to Nottingham. He was president of 
the Baptist Association in 1873, Cox was the founder and first 
editor of The Expositor (1S75-S4). His works include: Salvator 
Mimdi (1877), A Coinmcntary on the Book of Job (1S80), The 
, Larger Hope (18S3). 

COXCIE, MICHAEL (1499-1592), Flemish painter, was 
born at Malines, and studied under Bernard van Orley. At Rome 
in 1532 he painted the chapel of Cardinal Enckenvoort in the 
church of Santa Maria dell’ Anima. Coxcie’s principal occupation 
was designing for engravers; and the fable of Psyche in 32 sheets 
by Agostino Veneziano and the Master of the Die are favourable 
specimens of his skill. His productions were long concealed under 
an interlaced monogram M.C.O.K.X.I.N. Coxcie returned in 
1539 to Malines, where he matriculated, and painted for the 
chapel of the gild of St. Luke the wings of an altar-piece (centre 
by Mabuse) now in Sanct Veit of Prague. There are large and 
capital works of his (1587-88) in St. Rombaud, Malines, in Ste. 
Gudule, Brussels, and in the museums of Brussels and Antwerp. 
He died at Malines on March 5, 1592. 

COXE, HENRY OCTAVIUS (1811-81), English librarian 
and palaeographer, was born at Bucklebury, Berkshire, and 
educated at Westminster and Worcester college, Oxford. He 
began work in the manuscript department of the British Museum, 
became sub-librarian of the Bodleian, at Oxford, in 1838, and was 
head librarian there, 1860-81. He was sent by the British Gov- 
ernment, in 1857, on a tour of inspection of the monastic libraries 
of the Levant, one of the results being the detection of the forgery 
attempted by Constantine Simonides. 

He published Rogeri de Wendover Chronica (1841-44), and 
Report on the Greek Manuscripts yet remaimng in the Libraries 
of the Levant (1858). 
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COXWELL, HENRY TRACEY (1S19-1900), English 
aeronaut, was born at Wouldham, Kent, on March a, 1819, the 
son of a naval officer. In 1S4S he became a professional balloon- 
ist, making numerous public ascents in the chief Continental 
cities and in London. In 1SO2 in company with Dr. James 
Glaisher, he attained the greatest height on record, about 7 miles. 
His companion became insensible, and he himself, unable to use 
his frost-bitten hands, opened the gas- valve with his teeth, and 
made an extremely rapid but safe descent. The aerial voyages 
by Coxwell and Glaisher provided important contributions to the 
science of meteo^olog3^ Coxwell was most pertinacious in urging 
the practical utility of emplo^dng balloons in time of war. His 
last ascent was made in 1S85 He died on Jan. 5, 1900. 

Sec his M'v Life and Balloon Experiences (1887). 

COYOTE, a North American member of the dog family, also 
known as the prairie-wolf, Cimis latrans. Ranging from Canada 
in the north to Guatemala in the south and frequenting the open 
plains on both sides of the chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, the 
coyote is smaller than the wolf 
and more jackal-like, shorter in 
the leg and with a more luxuriant 
coat. The length is about 4oin., 
and the general colour tawny, 
mingled with black and white 
above and whitish below, the tail 
having a black tip and a dark 
gland-patch near the root. There 
is, however, considerable local 
variation in size and colour. 

Coyotes are slinking and steal- 
thy creatures and they live in 
burrows in the plains and hunt 
in packs at night, when they 
utter yapping cries as they pllop. Hares, chipmunks, and mice 
form a large portion of their food; but also the lawns of deer 
and prongbuck, sage-hens, and other game-birds. In the flat lands 
they dig burrows for themselves or take possession of those al- 
ready made by badgers and prairie-dogs. There, in the spring, the 
half-dozen or more coyote pups are brouglil forth. 

When hard put to it for food, coyotes will ca< hips, juniper- 
berries, and other wild fruits. 

COYPEL, the name of a French family of painters. Noel 
Coypcl (idaS-i 707)) also called, from the fact that he was much 
iniiucaced by Poussin, CoYPia le Poussin, was employed by 
Charles Errarcl to paint some pictures required for the Louvre. 
In 1C73 he was appointed director of the French academy at 
Rome. After four years he returned to France; and not long 
after he became director of the Academy of Painting. The “Mar- 
tyrdom of St. James” in Noire Dame is perhaps his hnest work. 

His son and pupil, Antotne Coypel (1661-1773), was more 
celebrated than his father, with whom he spent four years at 
Rome. At the age of 18 he was admitted into the Academy of 
Painting, ^ of which he became professor and rector in 1707, and 
director in 1714. In 1716 he was appointed king’s painter, and he 
was ennobled in the following year. He was a clever etcher, and 
engraved several of his own works. His Discours prononeds da7is 
les confirences de PAcaddmie royale de Pemture, etc., appeared 
in 

Antoine’s half-brother, Noel Nicholas Coypel (1692-1734), 
was also an exceedingly popular artist; and his son, Charles 
Antoine (1694-1752), was painter to the king and director of the 
Academy of Painting. 

COYPU {Myocastor coypu), a large South American aquatic 
rodent. Its large size, aquatic habits, partially webbed hind-toes, 
and the smooth, broad, orange-coloured incisors, are sufficient to 
distinguish this rodent from the other members of the family 
Capromyidae- Coypu are abundant in the fresh waters of South 
America. Should the water dry up, they seek fresh homes. Al- 
though subsisting largely on aquatic plants, these rodents fre- 
qu^dy come ashore to feed, especially in the evening. Several 
yoiitog are produced at a birth. The fur is of some commercial 


value and is known as nutria; its colour is reddish-brown. {See 
FUR-DEARtNC AnIMALS ; RODENTIA. ) 

COYSEVOX, CHARLES ANTOINE (1640-1720), 
French sculptor, was born at Lyons on Sept, jq, 1040, and died 
at Paris on Oct. 10, 1730. He belonged to a family which had 
emigrated from Spain, and he studied under Lernnib(‘rt. He was 
employed by Louis XIV. in producing much of the decoration 
and a large number of statues for the palaces at Versailles and 
Marly (subsequently destroyed in the Revolution), and produced 
statues of most of the celebrated men of bis age, including Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. at Versailles, Colbert (at Saint-Eustache), 
Mazarin (in the church dcs Quatre-Nations), Coiidc the Great 
(in the Louvre), Bossuet (in the Louvre) and many others. 

I Among the pupils of Coysevox were Nicolas and Guillaume 
Coustou. 

See Henr^' Jouin, A. Coysevox, sa vie, son oeuvre (iSS.O ; Jean du 
Seigneur, Revue unlvcrscUc dcs arts, vol. i. (1855;, pp. 33 et seq, 

COZENS, JOHN ROBERT (c. 1752-1797), English land- 
scape painter in watercolours, bora in London. His father, Alex- 
ander Cozens, said to have been the natural son of Peter the 
Great and an Englishwoman from Deptford, after having studied 
art in Italy, came to England in r740, was drawing master at 
Eton from 1763 to 176S and published several treatises on art. 
The watercolours of J. R. Cozens arc spirited impressionist 
sketches, rendering fine atmospheric effects by means of a few 
monochrome tints. They are free from the traditioual laws of 
composition, which governed the art of that time. J. R. Cozens 
was, therefore, a precursor of Girtin and Turner in the British 
school of watercolour painting. Turner confes.sed to have learned 
more from Cozens’ ‘Landscape with Hannibal in his March over 
the Alps, showing his Army the Fertile Plains of Italy,” c.xhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1776, than from any other picture. 
Cozens visited Italy twice, in 1776, and again in 1782 with 
William Beckford. On these trips he executed numerous sketches 
in pen and monochrome wash. He died in 1797, having spcaiL the 
last three years of his life in a Junc'itic asylum. A collection of 
his watercolours arc at the Victoria and AUxtI. Mustmm; others 
in private ownership were exhibited at the Grafton Gallery in 
1911. The British Museum ha.s 54 drawings by Alexander Cozens, 
which were lost on his journey from Italy to England, and were 
recovered by his son in Florence 30 years later. 

CRAB, a name applied to the Crustacea of the section 
Brachyura ol the oxditx Deco poda, and to other forms, especially 
of the section Anoimira, wffiich resemble; them in appearance and 
haliits, 

Brachyura, or true crabs, arc distinguished from the long-tailed 
lobsters and shrimps by the small nhflomea or tail, folded up 
under the body. In most the body is ( ransver.sely oval or tri- 
angular in outline and more or Jess llaitened, and is covered ])y a 
hard shell, the carapace. There arc live i)airs of legs. The finsL 
pair end in nippers or chelae and arc usually much more massive 
than the others which are used in walking or swimming. The 
eyes are set on movable stalks and can be withdrawn into socket.s 
in the front part of the carapace. There are six pairs of jaws and 

foot -jaws (maxillipedes) enclosed 
within a “buccal cavern/’ the 
oixiuing of which is covered by 
the broad and fiattcaed third pair 
of foot-jaws. The abdomen is 
usually narrow and triangular in 
the males, but in tlie females it 
is broad and rounded and bears 
appendages to which the eggs are 

The northern stone crab attached after spawning. 

As in most Crustacea, the young of nearly all crabs, when newly 
hatched, are very different from their parents. The first larval 
stage, known as a Zoea, is a minute transparent organism, swim- 
ming at the surface of the sea. It has a rounded body, armed with 
long spines, and a long segmented tail. The eyes are not stalked, 
the legs not yet developed, and the foot-jaws form swimming 
paddles. After casting its skin several times as it grows in size, 
the young crab passes into a stage known as the Megalopa, in 
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which the body and limbs are more crab-like, but the abdomen 
is large and not folded up. After a further moult the animal 
assumes a form very similar to that of the adult. There are a few 
crabs, especially those living in fresh water, which do not pass 
through a metamorphosis but leave the egg as miniature adults. 

Most crabs live in the sea, and even the land-crabs, which are 
abundant in tropical countries, visit the sea occasionally and pass 



Shore crab (carcinus maehas) 


through their early stages in it. The river-crab of southern Europe 
or Lenten crab {Potamon edtile^ better known as Thelphusa 
fliiviaiilis) is an example of the fresh-water crabs which are 
abundant in most of the warmer regions of the world. As a rule, 
crabs breathe by gills, which are lodged in a pair of cavities at 
the sides of the carapace, but in the true land-crabs the cavities 
become enlarged and modified so as to act as lungs for breathing 
air. 

Walking or crawling is the usual mode of locomotion, and the 
peculiar sidelong gait familiar to most people in the common 
shore -crab, is characteristic of most members of the group. The 
crabs of the family Portunidaey and some others, swim with great 
dexterity by means of their flattened paddle-shaped feet. 

Like many other Crustacea, crabs are often omnivorous and 
act as scavengers, but many are predatory in their habits and 
some are content with a vegetable diet. 

Though no crab, perhaps, is truly parasitic, some live in rela- 
tions of “commensalism” with other animals. The best known 
examples of this are the little “mussel-crabs” (Pinnotheridae) 
which live within the shells of mussels and other bivalve mollusca 
and share the food of their hosts. Many of the sluggish spider- 
crabs (Maiidae) have their shells covered by a forest of growing 
seaweeds, zoophytes and sponges, which are “planted” there by 
the crab itself, and which afford it a very effective disguise. 

Many of the larger crabs are sought for as food by man. The 
most important and valuable are the edible crab of British and 
European coasts (Cancer pagurus) and the blue crab of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States (CalUnectes sapidus). 

Among the Anomuray the best known are the hermit-crabs, 
which live in the empty shells of Gasteropod Mollusca, which 
they carry about with them as portable dwellings. In these, the 
abdomen is soft-skinned and spirally twisted so as to fit into the 
shells which they inhabit. As the crab grows it changes its dwell- 
ing from time to time, often having to fight with its fellows for 
the possession of an empty shell. Sometimes an annelid worm 
lives inside the shell along with the hermit and often the outside 
is covered with zoophytes. In some species, sea-anemones are 
constantly found attached to the shell, profiting by the active 
locomotion of the crab and probably sharing the crumbs of its 
food, while affording their host protection by their stinging powers. 

In tropical countries the hermit-crabs of the family Coenobit’- 
idae live on land, often at considerable distances from the sea, 
to which, however, they return for the purpose of hatching out 
their spawn. The large robber-crab or coco-nut crab of the Indo- 


Pacific islands (Birgiis Jatro), which belongs to this family, has 
given up the habit of carrying a portable dwelling, and the upper 
surface of its abdomen has become covered by shelly plates. It 
climbs palm trees to get the fruit. (W. T. C.) 

CRAB- APPLE, the name given in North America to several 
native trees of the apple genus (Pyrus or Malus). In general they 
resemble the cultivated apple, especially in flowers and foliage, 
but have more slender trunks, stiffer and more or less spiny 
branches, and much smaller, usually very acid fruit. The best 
known is the American crab-apple (P. coronaria or M. coronaria ) , 
called also fragrant crab-apple and garland crab, which is one of 
the most beautiful of North American trees, when in blossom in 
April or May, some varieties being very attractive when culti- 
vated as ornamentals. It has exceedingly fragrant rose-red flowers, 
1+ in. to 2 in. across, and delicately scented but very acid fruit, 

I in. to in. in diameter. The tree grows to a height of 25 ft., 
with a trunk i ft. in diameter, in open woods and thickets from 
western New York and southern Ontario to Wisconsin and south- 
ward to North Carolina and Missouri. Other noteworthy species 
are the narrow-leaved crab-apple or southern crab (P. angiistifoUa 
or M. angustifolia) y smaller than the foregoing, with narrowly 
oblong leaves and yellow-green fruit, ^ in. to r in. in diameter, 
native to thickets from southern Virginia to southern Illinois and 
southward to Florida and Louisiana; the prairie crab-apple {P. 
iowensis or M, iowensis), with the leaves white-woolly beneath, 
white or rose-tinted flowers, i in. to 2 in. across, the dull greenish- 
yellow fruit, 1:5: in. to i-|- in. in diameter, growing often in pure 
thickets on. prairies from Wisconsin and Minnesota southward to 
Kentucky and Louisiana; and the Oregon crab-apple (P. rivtdaris 
or M. rvdularis)y the largest species, with a trunk sometimes 30 ft. 
to 40 ft. high and i ft. to ft. in diameter, with white flowers 

in. across and yellowish to reddish fruit, about in. diameter, 
found along streams near the Pacific coast from California to 
Alaska. By many authorities the sparingly cultivated Soulard 
crab (P. Soulardii or M, Soulardli) with more or less edible fruit, 
is a natural hybrid between the prairie crab-apple and the apple. 
Although the native crab-apples of the eastern States are used to 
some extent in making jellies and w^hen baked are sparingly eaten, 
the fruit is of little economic importance. 

CRABBE, GEORGE (1754-1832), English poet, was born 
at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the son of a customs officer. His father 
wanted to make his clever boy a doctor, and Crabbe became an 
apothecary’s assistant at Wickham Brook, near Newmarket, and 
then a surgeon’s assistant at Woodbridge, where he met Sarah 
Elmy, his future wife and a good friend to him during the hard 
years ahead. For some time Crabbe worked as a day-labourer at 
Aldeburgh; he then sought to establish a surgery, which, during 
his absence for nine months in London for the study of. mid- 
wifery, was not successful. A period of want followed, but in 
1780 a local magnate gave him £5 with which to seek his fortune 
in London. He had already published at Ipswich his first poem, 
Inebriety, in 1775, and he look with him to London many mss,, 
none of which he was able to place except The Candidate. But 
in March 1781 he was received by Edmund Burke, who read his 
mss., advised him, and helped him with the publication of The 
Library (1781), and sought the interest of others whereby he 
could enter the church. Crabbe was ordained in 17S1 and became 
curate at Aldeburgh. The Aldeburgh parishioners were not dis- 
posed to respect a curate whom they had known as a day-labourer, 
and in 1782 Burke persuaded the duke of Rutland to appoint 
Crabbe as his chaplain at Belvoir castle. The duke gave him two 
small livings in Dorsetshire. Crabbe then married Sarah Elmy 
(Dec. 1783). Earlier in the year was published The Village, which 
on Burke’s advice had been completed and revised. The Village 
is a poem which has none of the romantic atmosphere of Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village or Gray’s Elegy. Crabbe had a passion 
for truth, naked and unashamed. If he laid more stress on the 
seamy side of village life, it was because that side of it was more 
familiar to him. His descriptions of nature revealed an intimate 
and concise knowledge of flora and fauna. The poem, written in 
heroic couplets, made a deep impression. Scott read it with such 
attention that ten years later he still knew it by heart. 
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For 20 years after the publication of The Village Crabbe pub- 
lished nothing. He received various preferments, and in 1814, the 
year after his wife’s death, the living of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
where the rest of his life was spent. 

Those last years were the most prosperous of his life. He was 
a frequent visitor to London, and a friend of all the literary 
celebrities of the time. He proposed marriage to one of his 
parishioners, Charlotte Ridout, and was accepted in 1S14, but 
broke off the engagement in 1816. He proposed to yet another 
friend, Elizabeth Charter, somewhat later. In his visits to London 
Crabbe was the guest of Samuel Rogers, in St. James’s place, and 
was a frequent visitor to Holland House, where he met his brother 
poets Moore and Campbell. In 1S17 his Tales of the Hall were 
completed, and John Murray offered £3,000 for the copyright, 
Crabbe’s previous works. The Parish Register (1807), The Bor- 
ough (iSio), and Talcs in Verse (1812) being included. The offer, 
after much negotiation, was accepted, but Crabbe’s popularity 
was then on the wane. 

In 1822 Crabbe w^ent to Edinburgh on a visit to Sir Walter 
Scott. The adventure, complicated as it was by the visit of 
George IV. about the same time, is most amusingly described in 
Lockhart’s biography of Scott. Crabbe died at Trowbridge on 
Feb. 3, 1832, and was buried in Trowbridge church. 

Never was any poet so great and continuous a favourite with 
the critics, and yet so conspicuously ignored by the public. The 
works of his contemporaries, such as Cowper, Scott, Byron, and 
Shelley in particular, had been reprinted again and again. With 
Crabbe it was for long quite otherwise. His works were collected 
into eight volumes in 1832, the first containing a biography by 
his son. It was also intended to publish some of his prose writings, 
but the reception of the eight volumes was not sufficiently en- 
couraging. A reprint, however, in one volume was made in 18.^17, 
and it has been reproduced several times since. It was not until 
the end of the century that sundry volumes of “selections’’ from 
his poems appeared; one by Edward FitzGerald (privately 
printed, 1879), and others by Bernard Holland (1899), C. H. 
Herford (1902), and Deane (1903). The Complete Works were 
published by the Cambridge University Press in three volumes, 
edited by A. W. Ward, in 1906. 

Crabbe’s poems have been praised by many competent critics, 
by Edward FitzGerald in his Letters, by Cardinal Newman in his 
Apologiaj and by Sir Leslie Stephen in his Hours in a Library 
most notably. His verses con- 
soled the last hours of Charles 
James Fox and Sir Walter Scott, 
while Thomas Hardy has ac- 
knowledged their influence on 
the realism of his novels. But 
Crabbe’s works have ceased to 
command a wide public interest. 

He just failed of being the artist 
in words who is able to make 
the same appeal in all ages. Yet 
his poems will well repay perusal. 

His stories are profoundly poig- 
nant and when once read live 
long in the memory. They re- 
veal him as one of the great 
realists of English fiction and 
make fascinating reading. There 
is true poetry in Crabbe’s works 
although his most distinctively Crab grass, a weed, introduced 
lyric note was attained when he from Europe into America 
wrote under the influence of opium, to which he became much 
addicted in his later years. 

See The Life of the Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B., by his son the Rev. 
George Crabbe, AM. (1834); George Crabbe and His Times, 1754 - 
1832; A Critical and Biographical Study, by Rene Huchon, translated 
from the French by Frederick Clarke (1907) ; also the brief biographies 
hy T. H. Kebbel (‘‘Great Writers” series) and by Canon Ainger 
(“English Men of Letters” series) . 

C]^B-GRASS, the name given in North America to various 
species of finger-grass {Syntherisma) , especially to S. sanguinale, 


called large crab-grass, and S. Ischaemum, called small crab- 
grass; both natives of Europe now very widely naturalized in the 
United Slates and Canada as weeds. In the ca.stcrn United Slates 
the knotweed or doorweed {Polygoniun aviciilarc) is sometimes 
called crab-grass. 

CRACKER, something which “cracks” (Gcr. Kracheu)\ a 
firework which explodes with several reports and jumps at 
each explosion {sec Fireworks); a roll of coloured and orna- 
mented paper containing sweets, etc., together with a strip of 
card with a fulminant which explodes on being pulled. In Amer- 
ica, the general name for a biscuit. In the southern states of 
America “cracker” is a term of contempt for the “poor” or “mean 
whites” of Georgia and Florida; the term dates back to the 
Revolution, and is supposed to be derived from the “cracked 
corn” which formed the staple food of the class to whom the 
term refers. 

CRACKING PROCESS: see I’etroleum. 

CRACOW, a province of Poland, bounded north by the 
province of Kieke, east by the province of Lemberg, west by 
Polish Silesia and south by Czechoslovakia, li covers 6,736 
square miles. It is drained by the Vistula and its tributaries, the 
Dunajec and Wisloka. The north region is a fertile plain, but the 
main portion consists of highlands stretching up to the C:ir[)athian 
mountains. The mountain chain reaches from the West lieskids 
to the Low Beskids, but in the valley of the Dunajee the province 
extends to the lofty Tatry heights (more than 7,cjooft.). Pop. 
(1931) 2,296,842, mainly Poles, with 7*8''/?, classed as other than 
Polish mother tongue. The Poles speak the same dialect as their 
neighbours in the provinces of Kieke and Lublin, but the moun- 
tain area is inhabited by the Gorale or Highlanders with their 
picturesque costume and local dialects. The province is divided 
into 24 districts, the chief towns being the capital, (^racow {q.v.), 
Tarnow (pop. 1931, 45,235) and Nowy Sanez (pop. 1931, 30,- 
278). Rye, oats, wheat and vegetables are produced. The peas- 
ants, who have enjoyed economic liberty since 1848 and political 
liberty since 1867, are better educated than the peasants of the 
provinces formerly under Russia, and the peasants’ parties origi- 
nating in this region are playing an important part in the constitu- 
tional life of Poland. Industry, however, has hitherto suffered 
from the competition of the factories of Austria and Bohemia, 
but is likely to play an increasingly important part in the life 
of the province. The salt mines of Bochnia and Wieliczka (q.v.) 
have been famous from the earliest times. Between 1914 and 
191S it was the scene of Mackensen’s great offensive on the 
Dunajec. The greater part of the province was occupied by 
Austria at the first partition of Poland, and was known as West 
Galicia till 1918. 

CRACOW (Krah-kow', Polish Krah' kuf), the fourth city of 
Poland, capital of the province of the same name, an industrial 
centre, and the scat of a Roman (''atholic archbishop, 213m. W. 
by N. of Lemberg (Lwow) hy rail. Polish name Krakow. Poi). 
(1931) 221,260, of whom 172,866 were Poles, the re.st mostly 
Jews. No other Poli.sJht town contains so many historic buildings 
and national relics. It is still the intellectual centre of the nation. 

Cracow is in a fertile jilain on the left bank of the Vistula 
(which becomes navigable here) and occupies a position of great 
strategical importance. It consists of the old inner town and 
seven suburbs. The only relics of the fortifications of the old 
town, now replaced by shady promenades, is the Florian’s Gate 
and the Rondcll, a circular structure, built in 14 98. Cracow has 
39 churche.s — about half the number it formerly had — ^and 25 
convents for monks and nuns. Of lhe.se the most important is the 
Stanislaw cathedral, in Gothic style, consecrated in 1359, and built 
on the Wawei, the rocky eminence to the south-west of the old 
town. Here the kings of Poland were crowned, and this church is 
also the Pantheon of the Polish nation, the burial place of its 
kings, of John Sobicski, of Tbacldaeus Kosciuszko, of Joseph 
Poniatovski and of Adam Mickiewicz. Here also are conserved 
the remains of St. Stanislaw, the patron saint of the Poles, who, 
as bishop of Cracow, was slain before the altar by King Boleslaw 
in 1079. The cathedral is adorned with many valuable objects of 
art, paintings and sculptures, by such artists as Veit Stoss, Guido 
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Reni, Peter Vischer, Thorwaldsen, etc. Part of the ancient Polish 
regalia is also kept there. The Gothic church of St. Mary, founded 
in 1223, rebuilt in the 14th century, with several chapels added in 
the 15th and i6th centuries, was restored in 1889-1893, and deco- 
rated with paintings from the designs by JMatejko. It contains a 
huge high altar, executed 1477-89, the masterpiece of Veit Stoss, 
who was a native of Cracow ; a colossal stone crucihx of the end 
of the 15th century, and several sumptuous tombs from the i6th 
and 17th centupes. The ro3"al castle (Zamek Krolen^ski), a huge 
building, begun in the 13th century, and successively enlarged by 
Casimir the Great and by Zygmunt I. Jagiello (1510-1533), is 
situated on the Wawel, and was until 1610 the residence of the 
Polish kings. It suffered much from fires and other disasters, and 
from 1846 onward was used as a barracks and a military hospital; 
it has now, however, been cleared out and restored. The Jagel- 
lonian university, housed in a Gothic building of 1SS1-1SS7, is 
the second oldest university in central Europe — the oldest being 
that of Prague — and was famous during the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies. It was founded by Casimir the Great in 1364, and com- 
pleted by Wladislaw Jagiello in 1400. Its rich library is now 
housed in the old 15th century university buildings, in the beauti- 
ful Gothic court of which a bronze statue of Copernicus was placed 
in igoo. The Polish academy of science, founded in 1S72, is 
housed in the new university buildings. In the Ring-Platz, or the 
principal square, opposite the church of St. Mary, is the cloth-hall 
(Pol. Siikie 7 inice)^ a building erected in 1257, several times reno- 
vated and enlarged, most recently in 1S79, which contains the 
Polish national museum of art. Behind it is a Gothic tower, the 
only relic of the old town hall, demolished in 1S20. The Czartory- 
ski museum contains a rich library and a precious collection of 
manuscripts, relating to the history of Poland. 

Among the manufactures of the town are machinery, agricultural 
implements, chemicals, soap, tobacco, etc. But Cracow is more 
important as a trading than as an industrial centre. Its position on 
the Vistula and at the junction of several railways makes it the 
natural mart for the exchange of the products of Silesia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Its trade in timber, salt, textiles, cattle, wine 
and agricultural produce of all kinds is very considerable. In the 
neighbourhood of Cracow there are mines of coal and zinc, and, 
not far away lies the village of Krzeszowice with sulphur baths. 
About 2-\m. N.W. lies the Kosciuszko hill, a mound of earth looft. 
high, thrown up in 1S20-23 on the Borislava hill (1,093ft.), in 
honour of Thaddaeus Kosciuszko, the hero of Poland. On the 
opposite bank of the Vistula, united to Cracow by a bridge, lies 
the town of Podgorze (pop. 18,142); near it is the Krakus hill, 
smaller than the Kosciuszko hill, and a thousand years older than 
it, erected in honour of Krakus, the founder of Cracow. About 
8m. S.E of Cracow is situated Wieliczka (q.v.), with its famous 
salt mines. 

History. — ^Tradition assigns the foundation of Cracow to the 
mythical Krak, a Polish prince who is said to have built a strong- 
hold there about a.d. 700. In the latter part of the loth century 
it was annexed to the Bohemian principality, but was recaptured 
by Boleslaus Chrobry, who made it the seat of a bishopric, and it 
became the capital of one of the most important of the princi- 
palities into which Poland was divided from the 12th century 
onwards. The city was practically ruined during the first Tatar 
invasion in 1241, but the introduction of German colonists restored 
its prosperity, and in 1257 it received “Magdeburg rights,” i.e.y 
a civic constitution modelled on that of Magdeburg. The town 
passed through many vicissitudes until, in 1305, the Polish king, 
Ladislaus Lokietek, made it his capital, and from that time until 
1764 it remained the coronation and burial place of the Polish 
kings. In 1795 Austria took possession of Cracow; but in 1809 
Napoleon incorporated it with the duchy of Warsaw. In the cam- 
paign of 1812 the emperor Alexander made himself master of 
this and the other territory which formed the duchy of Warsaw. 
At the general settlement of Europe in 1815 Cracow and the 
adjoining territory were formed into a free state. In Feb. 1846, an 
insurrection broke out in Cracow, apparently a ramification of a 
widely spread conspiracy throughout Poland. The senate and 
the other authorities of Cracow were unable to subdue the rebels 
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or to maintain order, and, at their request, the cit}^ was occupied 
by a corps of Austrian troops. Russia, Austria and Prussia made 
this a pretext for extinguishing this independent state; and, as 
the outcome of a conference at Vienna (Nov. 1846), the three 
courts, contrary to the assurance previously given and in opposi- 
tion to the expressed views of the British and French Govern- 
ments, decided to incorporate Cracow -with the dominions of 
Austria. At the conclusion of the World War. Cracow was included 
in the new Polish republic. 

CRADDOCK, CHARLES EGBERT (1S50-1922), the 
pen-name of Mary No.^illes Murfree, American author, who 
was born near Murfreesboro, Tenn., Jan. 24 1S50. She was crip- 
pled in childhood by paralysis, but attended school in Nashville 
and Philadelphia. During her summers in the mountains of 
eastern Tennessee, she came to know the primitive people there 
whom her writings portray. She contributed to Applctoii^s Jour- 
nal, and, first in 1S78, to the Atlantic Monthly, No one, ap- 
parently, suspected that the author of these tales was a woman, 
and her identity was not disclosed until after the publication of 
her first volume of short stories, hi the Tetmessee Mountains 
(18S4). She deals mainly with the narrow, stern life of the 
mountaineers, who, left behind in the advance of civilization, live 
amid traditions and customs and speak a dialect peculiarly their 
own. Her work abounds in effective descriptions of scenery. 
Among her other books are: Where the Battle Was Fought 
(1884), a novel dealing with the old aristocratic southern life; 
Doimi the Ravme (1SS5) and The Story of Keedon Bluffs (1SS7) 
for young people; The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains 
(1SS5); In the Clouds (1SS6); The Despot of Broornsedge Cove 
(1888); and His Vajiished Star (1S94), novels; The Mystery of 
Witch Face Mountain (1895); The Phantoms of the Footbridge 
(1895); The Young Moimtameers (1S97); The Bush Whackers 
(1899), short stories. Her later books, The Fair Mlssissippian 
(1908) or The Story of Dulciehurst (1914) are inferior to those 
written when the local colour movement was at its height. She 
died at Murfreesboro (Tenn.), July 31 1922. 

CRADLE, a child’s bed of wood, wicker or iron, with enclosed 
sides, slung upon pivots or mounted on rockers (of uncertain 
etymology, possibly connected with “crate” 
and “creel,” i.e.j basket). It is a very an- 
cient piece of furniture, but the date when 
it first assumed its characteristic swinging 
or rocking form is by no means clear. A 
miniature in an illuminated Histoire de la 
belle H Maine in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris (end of the 14th or beginning of 
the 15 th century) shows an infant sleeping 
in a tiny four-post bed slung upon rockers. 
In its oldest forms the cradle is an oblong 
oak box without a lid — originally the 
rockers appear to have been detachable — 
but, like all other household appliances, it has been subject to 
changes of fashion alike in shape and adornment. It has been 
panelled and carved, supported on Renaissance pillars, inlaid with 
marqueterie or mounted in gilded bronze. The original simple 
shape persisted for two or three centuries — even the hood made its 

appearance very early. In the 
iSth century, however, cradles 
were often very elaborate — ^in- 
deed in France they had begun to 
be so much earlier, but the richly 
carved and upholstered examples 
were used chiefly for purposes 
of State, being in fact miniature 
lits de parade. In modern times 
they have become lighter and 
simpler, the old hood being very 
often replaced by a draped cur- 
tain hanging from a carved or 
shaped upright. By analogy, the word “cradle” is also applied to 
various sorts of framework in engineering, and to a rocking-tool 
used in engraving. 
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CARVED ITALIAN CRADLE 
OF THE XVniTH CENTURY 
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Early American chest cradle 

DESIGNED BETWEEN 1625 AND 1675 
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CRADOCK, a town in South Africa, 32° 10' S., 25® 37^ E. 
Altitude 2,856 ft Pop (1931) white 3^609; native 3,519 (1921); 
situated in upper valley of the Great Fish river, 183 m. from 
Port Elizabeth. A large trade is done in wool and mohair. In the 
surrounding district 30,000 ac. are irrigated from the Great Fish 
and Paul’s rivers, and lucerne and fruit are grown. The district 
has an area of 3,048 square miles. The town has a reputation 
as a health resort. The air is dry and bracing, especially in winter; 
the rainfall is 14*5 inches. Three miles to the north are hot sul- 
phur baths, which are used for the treatment of rheumatism. 
The town dates from the beginning of the 19th century, and is 
named after Sir John Cradock, governor of the Cape 1S11--13. 
In the neighbourhood some zebra still survive, protected by the 
game laws. 

CRAFT, a word confined in English to intellectual power, 
and used as a synonym of ‘"art” (Ger. Kraft, strength, power). 
It also means skill or ingenuity, especially in the manual arts, 
hence its use in the expression “Arts and Crafts” (q.v ) ; it is 
thus applied to an association of workmen of a particular trade, 
a trade gild, and in particular to Freemasons. The word appears 
also in words such as “handicraft” or “craftsman.” Skill applied 
to outwit or deceive gives the common sense of cunning or 
trickery, and it is this meaning which is implied in such combined 
words as “priestcraft,” “witchcraft” and the like. A more partic- 
ular use of the word is in the nautical sense of vessels of trans- 
port by water; this is probably a colloquially shortened form 
either of “vessels of a fisherman’s, lighterman’s craft,” etc., or 
of “vessels of a heavier or lighter craft.” 

CRAFTONj a borough of Allegheny county (Pa.), U.S.A. 
6m. W. of Pittsburgh, on the Pennsylvania railroad. The popu- 
lation in 1930 was 7,004. 

CRAGj a steep rock. The word (of Celtic origin, rf. Gael. 
creag, Manx creg, and Welsh and Modern Scots craiji) appears in 
many place-names in north Britain, and is probably connected with 
“carrick,” of similar meaning, which also occurs in place-names. 
In geology, the tenn is applied to strata in which a shelly sand 
deposit is found, and, in the expression “crag and tail,” to a gla- 
ciated land form in which one side of a hill is precipitous and lofty 
and the other slopes or “tails” gradually away, as in the Castle 
Rock on which Old Town Edinburgh was built. 

CRAGGS, JAMES (1657-1721), English politician, who, 
after following various callings in London, entered the service 
of the duchess of Marlborough, through whose influence he be- 
came in 1702 member of parliament for Grampound, retaining his 
seat until 1713. He was in business as an army clothier and held 
several official positions, becoming joint postmaster-general in 
1715. Graggs also increased his enormous wealth by mixing in the 
affairs of the South Sea Company, but after his death an act of 
parliament confiscated all the property which he had acquired 
since Dec. 1719. He died on March 16, 1721, 

His son, James Craggs the younger (1686-1721), was born on 
April 9, 1686. In 1713 he became member of parliament for Tre- 
goney, in 1717 secretary for war, and in 1718 one of the principal 
secretaries of state. Craggs was implicated in the South Sea Bub- 
ble, but not so deeply as his father, whom he predeceased on Feb. 
16, 1721. 

CRAIG, EDWARD GORDON (1872- ) , English stage- 

designer and writer on the art of the theatre, was born on Jan. 16, 
1872. He began life as an actor, appearing first in 1889 at the 
Lyceum theatre, London, under the direction of Sir Henry Irving. 
As a young man he designed several stage productions in which 
he approached the problem of stage scenery from a point of view 
entirely different from that current at the time. Among these pro- 
ductions were PurcelFs opera, Dido and Aeneas; Bethlehem, a 
nativity play by Laurence Housman; The Vikings, by Ibsen; and 
Mtich Ado About Nothing, in which his mother, Ellen Terry, 
appeared. 

Feeling that the contemporary London theatre gave no oppor- 
tunity for that creative experiment which he felt necessary, Craig 
, founded his school for the Art of the Theatre in Florence in 1913. 
He had already published his famous book The Art of the Theatre 
(1911), and had commenced issue (1908) of The Mask, a journal 
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in which appeared a large number of essays and illustrations re- 
vealing his philosophy of theatre art and the practical applications 
thereof so far as they could be expressed through drawing and 
letterpress. These publications had wide intluencc all over Europe, 
and the effect of Craig's teaching and example is to be seen, cither 
implicit or explicit, in the work of most of the best modern 
schools of stage design in Europe. The school in Floience did not 
fulfil Craig s hopes. His most important productions out of Eng- 
land are; — Rosnicrsholm, designed for Eleonora Duse in Florence 
in 1906; Tlomlcl, for Stanislavsky at the IMoscow Art Theatre 
(jQoS or og); and The Pretemhrs, at the Theatre Royal, Copen- 
hagen. It has been suggested that Craig’.^^ practical example has 
been a far-reaching intluence, but it may be that he has most 
affected posterity by the large body of his writings which provide 
an effective theory of stage art, an extraordinary power of writing 
and a sense of historical scholarship, combined with a living 
artistic genius. 

His sister, Edith Cratg ( 1869- ), studied music in London 

and Berlin, and has been mainly occupied in stage-management 
and production. 

CRAIG, JOHN (i5I2?-t6oo), Scottish reformer, the son of 
Craig of Craigston, Aberdeenshire, was educated at St. Andrew.s 
and became a Dominican. He came under susiucion of heresy, 
and made his way in 1536 to England and thi*n to Italy, where by 
the intlucncc of Cardinal Pole, he became master of tht; ntivices in 
the Dominican convent at Bologna. His heretical tendencies were 
revived by the reading of Calvin’s Institutes. He was condemned 
to be burnt, but escaped during the riot which broke out on the 
death of Paul IV. (Aug. 18, 1559), when the prison of the Inqui- 
sition was burst open. Returning to Scotland in 1560 he was 
ordained (1561) minister of Holyrood, and in 1562 became Knox’s 
colleague in the High Church. At first he refused to publi.sh the 
banns of marriage between Mary and Bothwell, but yielded in the 
end. He helped to draw up the National C'ovenant in 1580 and 
prepared (1581) the “King’s Confession” which became the basis 
of the Covenant of 1638. He died on Dec. jj, 1600. 

See T. G. Law, Preface to John Craig's Catechism (1X85); Hew 
Scott, Fasti Eccleslae Scoticanac (1915, cd. J. Warwick, 1921). 

CRAIG5 SIR THOMAS (c. 1538-1608), StaRlish jurist and 
poet, was born about 1538, a member of the Craiglintray family. 
He was educated at St. Andrews, where he look (he B.A. degree 
tit- 1555 - From St. Andrew.s he went to France, to study the canon 
and the civil law. He returned to Scotland aliout 1561, and was 
admitted advocate in Feb. 1503. In 1564 he was appointed jus- 
ticc-depute by the justice-general, Archibald, earl of Argyll; in 
1573 he was appointed sheriff-dispute of Edinburgh, and in 1006 
procurator for the church. In 1604 came to London on the 
commission regarding the union of the two kingdoms. It is said 
that he wished to refuse the knighthood the king cle.sireci to give 
him, but he has always been styled and reputed a knight. His 
eldest son, Sir Lewis Craig (1569-1622), was raised to the bench 
in 1604. Sir Thomas died on Feb. 26, 1608. 

Except his poems, the only one of Craig’s works which ap- 
peared during his lifetime was his Ins fendak (1603; ed. R. Bur- 
net, 1C55; Leipzig, 1716; ed. J, Baillic 1732). The object of this 
treatise was to assimilate the laws of England and Scotland, but, 
instead of this, it was an important: factor in building up the law 
of Scotland into a separate system. Other works were De unione 
regnorum Britanmac tractatus, De iurc succassionis regni Angliae 
and De hominio disputatio. Translations of the last two have 
been published, and in toio an edition of the De Unione appeared, 
with translation and notes by C. S. Terry. Craig’s first poem, an 
Epitfiulamimn in honour of the marriage of Mary, queen of Scots, 
and Darnley, appeared in 1565. Most of his poems have been 
reprinted in the Dclitiae poetarum Scotorum. 

See P. F. Tytler, Life of Craig (1823) ; Life prefixed to Baillie^s 
edition of the Jus jetidale, 

CRAIGAVON, JAMES CRAIG^ ist Viscount (1871- 
), the first prime minister of Northern Ireland, was born 
Jan. 8, 1871, a son of James Craig of Craigavon, Co. Down. He 
was educated at Merchiston school, Edinburgh, and served in 
the South African War of 1899-1902 in the Royal Irish Rifles. 
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He won back for the Unionist party one of the seats in his native 
county of Down in 1906. In and out of parliament he was in the 
conhdence of Sir Edward Carson, and when, in 1914, it was de- 
cided to offer armed resistance to what Ulster Unionists regarded 
as the threatened destruction of their rights of citizenship in 
Great Britain, he shouldered a prominent share of the work and 
the risk (see Carson, Baron). 

During the World War Colonel Craig devoted his energies to 
recruiting and organizing the 36th (Ulster) Dmsion. In the 
Coalition Government of 1916, he was treasurer of the household. 
In 1919 he was parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Pen- 
sions, and in 1920 hnancial secretary to the Admiralty. W’hen the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, came into force, he resigned 
his office and his seat in the Imperial Parliament and became 
prime minister of Northern Ireland. In 191S he was created a 
baronet, in 1921 a privy councillor, and in 1927 first Viscount 
Craigavon. (.See Irel.\nd, Northern.) 

CRAIGIE, PEARL MARY TERESA (1867-1906), 
Anglo-American novelist and dramatist, who wrote under the pen- 
name of “John Oliver Hobbes,’' was born at Boston, U.S.A., 
on Nov. 3, 1S67, 2.nd died in London on Aug. 13, 1906. She was 
the elder daughter of John Morgan Richards, and in 1887 married 
Reginald Walpole Craigie, by whom she had one son, John 
Churchill Craigie; but the marriage proved an unhappy one, and 
was dissolved on her petition in July 1895. She was brought up 
as a Nonconformist, but in 1892 was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Her first little book, the brilliant and epigrammatic Some Emotions 
and a Moral, was published in 1S91 in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “Pseudonym 
Library,” and was followed by The Sinner’s Comedy (1892), A Study 
m Temptations (1893), A Bundle of Life (1894), The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham. The Herb Moon (1896), a country 
love story, was followed by The School for Saints (1S97), with a 
sequel, Robert Orange (1900). Mrs. Craigie had already written 
short pieces, when her successful play, The Ambassador, was produced 
at the St. James’s theatre in 1S9S. She was part author of The Bishop’s 
Move (Garrick theatre, 1902). Among her later works were The 
Vineyard (1904), and The Dream and ike Btismess (1906). 

CRAIK, DINAH MARIA (1S26-1887), author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, was the daughter of Thomas Mulock, an 
eccentric religious enthusiast of Irish extraction, and was born on 
April 20, 1826 at Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. John Halifax, 
Gentleman (1857), placed her in the front rank of the women 
novelists of her day. A Life for a Life (1S50), though inferior, 
maintained a high position, but she afterw^ards ’wrote little of im- 
portance except some very charming tales for children. She mar- 
ried Mr. G. L. Craik, a partner in the house of Macmillan and 
Company, in 1864, and died at Shortlands, near Bromley, Kent, on 
Oct. 12, 1887. 

CRAIK, GEORGE LILLIE (1798-1866), British man of 
letters, the son of a schoolmaster, was born at Kermoway, Fife- 
shire. He studied at the university of St. Andrews with the inten- 
tion of entering the church, but became the editor of a local news- 
paper, and went to London in 1824 to devote himself to literature. 
In 1844 published his History of Literature and Learning m 
England from the Norman Conquest to the Present Time, illus- 
trated by extracts. Craik is best known for his abridged version 
of this work, The History of English Literature and the English 
Language (1861), which passed through several editions and for 
his Spenser and his Poetry (1845). In 1S49 he obtained the chair 
of history and English literature at Queen’s College, Belfast, a 
position which he held till his death. 

CRAIL (formerly Karel), royal burgh and parish, Fifeshire, 
Scotland, 2 m. from Fifeness, the most easterly point of the 
county, and ii m. S.E. of St. Andrews by the L.N.E.R. Pop. 
(1931), 1,058. It is said to have been a town of some note as early 
as the 9th century; and its castle, of which there are hardly any 
remains, was the residence of David I. and other Scottish kings. 
It was constituted a royal burgh by a charter of Robert Bruce in 
1306, and had its privileges confirmed by Robert II. in 1371, by 
Mary in 1553, Charles I. in 1635. Of its priory, dedicated 

to St. Rufus, a few ruins exist. The ancient church is dedicated to 
Maelrubha, the patron saint of Crail. Many of the houses are 
massive and picturesque. The public buildings include an unusual 
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town hail with a Dutch tower. The chief industry is fishing, 
especially for crabs. Crail is in favour as a summer resort. 

Balcomie castle, about 2 m. to the north-east, dates from the 
14th century. Here Mary of Guise landed in 153S, a few days be- 
fore her marriage to James V. in St. Andrews cathedral. The East 
Neuk is a term applied particularly to the country round Fife- 
ness, and more generally to all of the peninsula east of an imagi- 
nary line drawn from St. Andrews to Elie. 

CRAILSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the republic of Wurt- 
temberg, on a tributary of the Neckar. Pop. (1933) 6.391. 

It was incorporated as a town in 133S, passed later into the 
possession of the burgraves of Nlirnberg, and came in 1791 to 
Prussia, in 1806 to Bavaria and in iSio to Wurttemberg. There 
are tanneries and machine workshops, and trade is in wine. 

CRAIOVA, the capital of the department of Dolj, in Ru- 
mania, situated near the left bank of the river Jiu, and on the 
main railway from Verciorova to Bucharest, Pop. (1930) 63,063. 
A branch railway runs to Calafat. Craiova is the chief commer- 
cial town west of Bucharest; the surrounding uplands are very 
rich in grain, pasturage and vegetable products, and contain 
extensive forests. The town has rope and carriage factories, and 
manufactories of belting, candles, leather, soap and terra-cotta, 
and grain and flour mills. Close by is a large tannery worked 
by convict labour and supplying the army. The principal trade is 
in cattle, cereals, fish, linen, pottery, glue and leather. In the 
town, which is the headquarters of the I. Army Corps, there are 
military and commercial academies, an appeal court and a chamber 
of commerce, besides many churches and Jewish synagogues. 

Craiova, which occupied the site of the Roman Castra Nova, 
was formerly the capital of Little Wallachia. Its ancient bafis or 
military governors were, next to the princes, the chief dignitaries 
of Wallachia, and the district is still styled the banat of Craiova. 
Among the holders of this office were Michael the Brave (1593- 
r6oi), and several members of the celebrated Bassarab family 
(q,vf). The bans had the right of coining money stamped with 
their own effigies, and hence arose the name of bani (centimes). 
The Rumanian franc, or leu (“lion"’), so called from the image it 
bore, likewise came from Craiova. 

CRAM, RALPH ADAMS (1863- ) , American architect, 

was born at Hampton Falls (N.H.), on Dec. 26, 1863 He was 
educated at the Westford (Mass.) academy and the Exeter 
(NH.) high school. He studied architecture, and in 18S9 opened 
an architect’s office in Boston. Recognized as an authority on 
mediaeval architecture and an able advocate of the Gothic style, 
he was appointed architect for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, in 19 ii, and consulting architect for the 
Washington and San Francisco cathedrals. He was professor of 
architecture at the Massachusetts institute of technology, 1014- 
1921, and was the first chairman of the Boston city planning board, 
1915-22. 

Bibliography. — ^His numerous writings include Church Building 
(1901) ; The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain (1905) ; Impressions of 
Japanese Architecture and The Allied Arts (1905) ; The Gothic Quest 
(1907); The Ministry of Art (1914) ; Heart of Europe (1015) ; The 
Substance of Gothic (1916, Lowell lectures) ; The Nemesis of Medioc- 
rity (1918) ; The Great Thousand Years (191S) ; The Sins of the 
Fathers (1919) ; Walled Towns (1919) : Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh 
(1919) ; and Towards the Great Peace (1922). 

CRAMBO, an old rhyming game which, according *to Strutt 
(Sports and Pastimes), was played as early as the 14th century 
under the name of the ABC of Aristotle. Crambo, or capping 
the rhyme, is played by one player thinking of a word and telling 
I the others what it rhymes with, the others not naming the actual 
word they guess but its meaning. Thus one says “I know a word 
that rhymes with bird.^^ A second asks “Is it ridiculous?” “No, 
it is not absurd.” “Is it a part of speech?” “No, it is not a 
word.” This proceeds until the right word is guessed. 

In Dumb Crambo the guessers, instead of naming the word, 
express its meaning by dumb show, a rhyme being given them as 

^ CRAMER, JOHANN BAPTIST (1771-1858), naturaHzed 
English musician, of German extraction, was born in Mannheim. 
Son of Wilhelm Cramer (1743-1799), a famous London violinist 
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aad musical conductor, one of a numerous family who were 
identified with the progress of music during the i8th and igth 
centuries, he was brought to London as a child, and it was in 
London that the greater part of his musical career was passed. 
From 17S2 to 17S4 he studied the pianoforte under Muzio 
dementi, and soon became known as a professional pianist both 
in London and on the continent; he enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and was particularly esteemed by Beethoven. He died in 
London. Cramer’s compositions were numerous, mostly for the 
piano, but all have been long since forgotten with the exception 
of his splendid Etudes for the training of pianists, "which rank 
still among the finest works of their class ever produced. His 
name is also still preserved as one of the principal founders of the 
London music publishing house of Cramer & Co. 

CRAMP, CHARLES HENRY (1828-1913), American 
shipbuilder, was born in Philadelphia, May 0, 1S2S, the eldest of 
eleven children of William Cramp (1S07-1S69), who in 1S30 es- 
tablished shipyards on the Delaware river, near Philadelphia. 
He became his father’s partner in 1S40. His inventive capacity 
and resourcefulness soon gave him high rank as an authority on 
shipbuilding, and made his influence in that industry widely felt. 
During the Civil War he designed and built several ironclads for 
the United States navy, notably the “New Ironsides” in 1S62, 
and the light-draught monitors used in the Carolina sounds; and 
after 1SS7 constructed wholly or in part from his own designs 
many of the most powerful ships in the “new” navy. In the 
transformation from sail to steam, and from wood to iron and 
steel, Cramp had a prominent part. He built warships for several 
foreign navies, among others the “Retvizan” and the “Variag” 
for the Russian Government. He died in Philadelphia June 6, 
iQ^3- 

See A. C. Buel, Memoirs of C. II. Cramp (Philadelphia, 1906). 

CRAMP, a painful spasmodic contraction of muscles, com- 
monest in the limbs, but also affecting certain internal organs. 
This disorder is probably of reflex nervous origin. Cramp in the 
limbs comes on suddenly, often during sleep, the patient being 
roused by agonizing pain in the calf of the leg or back of the 
thigh. During the paro.xysm the muscular fibres affected form a 
hard knot. The attack in general lasts but a few seconds, and 
suddenly departs, but relief may come more gradually during a 
period of minutes or even hours. A liability to cramp is often 
associated with a rheumatic or gouty tendency. Exposure to cold 
will also bring it on and to this is probably to be ascribed its 
occurrence in swimmers. Cramp of the extremities is one of the 
most distressing accompaniments of cholera, and is common in 
parturition, just before delivery. 

Writer's Cramp, or Scrivciier^s Palsy, is a special example of 
functional spasm affecting certain muscles when engaged in the 
performance of acts, the result of education and long usage, but 
not occurring when the same muscles are employed in acts of 
a different kind. 

The symptoms are in the first instance a gradually increasing 
difficulty in making the movements required for the work in hand. 
Taking, for example, the case of writers, the pen cannot be moved 
with freedom. At an early stage of the disease the difficulty may 
largely be overcome by persevering efforts, but ultimately, the 
muscles of the fingers, and even those of the forearm, are seized 
with cramp, and writing is impossible. Sometimes the fingers, 
instead of being cramped, move in a disorderly manner and 
the pen cannot be grasped, while in other rare instances a kind 
of paralysis affects the muscles of the fingers, and they are 
powerless to make the movements necessary for holding the pen. 
It is only in the act of writing that these phenomena present 
themselves; for all other movements the fingers and arms possess 
their natural power. The same symptoms are observed and the 
same remarks apply mutatis mutandis in the case of musicians, 
artists, compositors, seamstresses, tailors and many mechanics 
in whom this affection may occur. Indeed, although actually a 
rare disease, no muscle or group of muscles in the body which is 
specially called into action in any particular occupation is exempt 
from liability to this functional spasm. 

The pathology of writer’s cramp is unknown, but it is believed 


that the disease is not a local one of muscles or nerves, but is an 
aftcction of the central nervous system. It never occurs under 
thirty years of age, and is more frequcnl in males than females. 
In its treatment the first requisite is absolute cessation from the 
employment which caused it. 

CRAMP-RINGS, rings anciently worn as a cure for cramp 
and “falling-sickness,” or epilepsy. The legend is that the first 
one was presented to Edward the Confessor by a pilgrim on his 
return from Jerusalem, its miraculous properties being explained 
to the king. At his death it passed into the kcc'ping of the abbot 
of Westminster, by whom it was used medically and was known 
as St. Edwards Ring. The belief grew that the successors of 
Edward inherited his powers, and that the rings blessed hy them 
W’orked cures. Hence arose the custom for the successive sov- 
ereigns of England each year on Good Friday to bless a number 
of cramp-rings. The ceremony survived to the reign of ()ueen 
Mary, but the belief in the curative powers of similar circlets of 
sacred metal has lingered on even to the present clay. 

See F. G. Waldron, The LiLcrary Museum (1702) ; see also Notes and 
Queries, vol. vii., 1S53; vol. i.x., 1878. 

CRANACH, LUCAS (1472-1553), German painter, was 
born at Cronach, in upper Franconia, and learnt the art of draw- 
ing from his father. He attracted the attention of the elector of 
Saxony, who gave him a position in his court in 1504. The only 
clue to Cranach’s settlement previous to his Wittenberg appoint- 
ment is afforded by the knowledge that he owned a house nt Ciotha, 
and that Barbara Brengbier, his wife, was the daughter of a 
burgher of that city. 

Of his skill as an artist we have sufficient evitlence in a picture 
dated 1504. After that date we find him actiw in several branches 
of his profession, producing ]>ortrails and altar-pieces, designing 
on w-ood, engraving copperplates, and acting as draughtsman for 
the dies of the electoral mint. Before 1508 he had painted stweral 
altar-pieces for the Schlosskirche at W'ittenberg in competition 
with Diirer, Burgkmair, and others; the duke and his brother John 
were portrayed in various attitudes, and a number of (h(» bc.st 
woodcuts and copperplates were piil)lisbe<i. Gnxd honour accrued 
to Cranach when he went in 1500 to the NcMhtTlands and took 
sittings from the emperor Maximilian and tlu* boy who afterwards 
became Charles V. Till 1508 Cranach signed bis works with the 
initials of his name In that year the elector gave him the winged 
snake as a motto, and this motto or Klcinod (jewel), ns it was 
called, superseded the initials on nil his pictures after that date. 
Cranach was at, an early period with (ht‘ reformers. The first 
engraved portrait of Luther hy Cranndi represents an August inian 
friar, and is dated 1520. Five year.s later the friar dropped the 
cowl and Cranach was present as “one of the counril” at the. 
betrothal festival of Luther and ('ntherine Bora. Oanach died 
on Oct. r6, 1553, at Weimar, when» the house in which he lived 
still stands in the market-place. 

The oldest extant picture by Cranach, the “Rest of tht? Virgin 
during the Flight into Egypt,” marked with the initials C., and 
the date of 1504, is one of the most graceful cr(‘ations of his 
pencil. His copperplates and woodcuts furnish splendid examples 
of his art; and the earlier they are in date the more conspicuous is 
their power. Striking evidence of this i.s the “St„ Christopher” of 
1506, or the plate of “Elector Frederick praying before the 
Madonna” (1509). His first "woodcut (rsos) represents the Virgin 
and three saints in prayer before a crucifix. Later on he composes 
the marriage of St. Catherine, a series of martyrdoms, and scene.s 
from the Passion. After 1517 he illustrates occasionally the old 
gospel themes, but he also gives cxj^rcssion to some of the thoughts 
of the reformers. In a picture of 1518 at Leipzig, where a dying 
man offers “his soul to God, his body to earth, and his wordly 
goods to his relations,” the soul rises to meet the Trinity in heaven, 
and salvation is clearly shown to depend on faith and not on good 
works. Again sin and grace become a familiar subject of delinea- 
tion as in the two examples in the galleries of Gotha and Prague, 
both of them dated 1520. One of the latest pictures with which 
the name of Cranach is connected is the altar-piece which Cra- 
nach’s son completed in 1555, and which is now in the Stadtkirche 
(city church) at Weimar. Cranach sometimes composed gospel 
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subjects with feeling and dignity. “The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery” at Munich is a favourable specimen of his skill But he was 
not exclusively a religious painter. He was equally successful, and 
often comically naive, in mythological scenes, as where Cupid, who 
has stolen a honeycomb, complains to Venus that he has been 
stung by a bee (Weimar, 1530; Berlin, 1534), or where Hercules 
sits at the spinning-wheel mocked by Omphale and her maids. 
Humour and pathos are combined at times with strong effect in 
pictures such as the “Jealousy" (Augsburg, 1527; Vienna, 1530). 
In a lost canvas of 1545 he depicted hares catching and roasting 
sportsmen. In 1546, possibly under Italian influence, Cranach 
composed the “Fons Juventutis" of the Berlin gallery, executed 
by his son. 

Cranach’s chief occupation was that of portrait painting, and we 
are indebted to him chiefly for the preservation of the features of 
ail the German reformers and their princely adherents. But he 
sometimes condescended to depict such noted followers of the 
papacy as Albert of Brandenburg, archbishop elector of Mainz, 
Anthony Granveile, and the duke of Alva. A dozen likenesses of 
Frederick III. and his brother John are found to bear the date 
of 1532. It is characteristic of Cranach’s readiness, and a proof 
that he possessed ample material for mechanical reproduction, 
that he received payment at Wittenberg in 1 533 for “sixty pairs 
of portraits of the elector and his brother" in one day. Amongst 
existing likenesses we should notice as the best that of Albert, 
elector of Mainz, in the Berlin museum, and that of John, elector 
of Saxony, at Dresden. 

Cranach had three sons, all artists — ^John Lucas, who died at 
Bologna in 15S6; Hans Cranach, whose life is obscure; and 
Lucas Cranach (1515-1586) “the younger.” He was born at 
Wittenberg on Oct. 4, 1515, and died at Weimar on Jan. 25, 1586. 
He studied under his father and worked with him on many of his 
pictures. In 1565 he was burgomaster of Wittenberg. 

See Heller, Leben und Werke Lukas Cranachs, 2nd ed. (Bamberg, 
184.1) ; Chr. Schuchard, Lukas Cranachs des dlieren Leben und Werke 
(Leipzig, 1851-71); Warnecke, Cra7iach der altere (Gorlitz, 1879); 
Lippmann, Lukas Cranach, Sammhmg, etc. (1895), reproductions of 
his most notable woodcuts and engravings; Woermann, Verzekhnis 
der Dresdener Cranach- Ausstellung von i8gg (Dresden, iSgg) ; Flech- 
sig, Tafebilder Cranach^s des altern und seiner Werkstatt (Leipzig, 

I goo) ; Muther, Lukas Cranach (1902) ; Michaelson, L. Cranach der 
altere (Leipzig, 1Q02). 

CRANBERRY^ the fruit of several small plants allied to 
the bilberry {q.v.). The northern cranberry {Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccus) is found in marshy land in northern and central Europe 
and northern North America. Its stems are wiry, creeping and of 
varying length; the leaves are evergreen, dark and shining above, 
glaucous below, revolute at the margin, ovate, lanceolate or ellip- 
tical in shape, and not more than half an inch long; the flowers, 
which appear in May or June, are small and stalked, and have a 
four-lobed, rose-tinted corolla, purplish filaments, and anther-cells 
forming two long tubes. The berries ripen in August and Sep- 
tember; they are pear-shaped and about the size of currants, are 
crimson in colour and often spotted, and have an acid and astrin- 
gent taste. The American cranberry (F. imcrocarpum) is found 
wild from Newfoundland to the Carolinas and westward to Wis- 
consin and Arkansas. It attains a greater size than V. oxycoccus 
and bears bigger and finer berries, which are of three principal 
sorts, the cherry or round, the bugle or oblong, and the pear or 
bell-shaped, and vary in hue from light pink to dark purple, or 
may be mottled red and white. The southern cranberry (F. 
erythrocarpum) is a species indigenous in the mountains from 
Virginia to Georgia, and is remarkable for the excellent flavour 
of its dark red berry. 

Air and moisture are the chief requisites for the thriving of the 
cranberry plant. The American cranberry is cultivated on a soil 
of peat or vegetable mould, free from loam and clay, and cleared 
of turf and having a surface layer of clean sand. Over a million 
bushels are marketed annually in the United States. Cranberries 
should be gathered when ripe and dry, otherwise they do not 
keep well. The darkest-coloured berries are those which are most 
esteemed. The picking of the fruit begins in New Jersey in 
October, at the close of the blackberry and whortleberry season, 
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and often lasts until the coming of cold weather. The fruit is 
much used for pies and tarts, and also for making an acid summer 
beverage. The cowberry, or red whortleberry (Vacciniitm Vitis- 
Idaea), called mountain cranberry in the eastern United States, is 
sometimes sold for the cranberry. The Tasmanian and the Aus- 
tralian cranberries are the produce respectively of Astroloma 
humijiisum and LissautJie sapida, plants of the family Epacri- 
daceae. 

See Corbett, “Cranberry Culture,’’ Farmer^ Bulletin, no. 176, U.S. 
Dept, of Agriculture (1911). 

CRANBROOK, GATHORNE GATHORNE-HARDY, 

ist Earl of (,1814-1906), British statesman, was born at Brad- 
ford on Oct. I, 1 8 14. After graduating at Oxford he was called 
to the bar. In 1S56 he was returned for Leominster, and in 1S65 
defeated Mr. Gladstone at Oxford. In 1S66 he became president 
of the Poor Law Board in Lord Derby’s new administration. 
When in 1S67 Walpole resigned, from dissatisfaction with Dis- 
raeli's Reform bill, Hardy succeeded him at the Home Office. In 
1874 he was secretary for war and four years later succeeded 
Lord Salisbury at the India Office, being raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Cranbrook. At the same time he had assumed the ad- 
ditional family surname of Gathorne, which had been that of his 
mother. In Lord Salisbury’s administrations of 1SS5 
Lord Cranbrook was president of the council, and upon his re- 
tirement from public life concurrently with the resignation of the 
cabinet in 1892 he was raised to an earldom. He died on Oct. 
30, 1906. 

See Gathorne-Hardy, ist earl of Cranbrook, a memoir with extracts 
jrotn his correspondence, edited by the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy 
(1910). 

CRANBROOK, a market-town, south Kent, England, 40 m. 
S.E. of London on a branch of the S.R. Pop. of rural district 
(1931) 12,925. It lies on the Crane brook, a feeder of the river 
Beult, in a hilly and wooded district. The church (mainly Per- 
pendicular) is dedicated to St. Dunstaii, and has some ancient 
stained glass. As the agricultural centre of the Kentish Weald, it 
trades in malt, hops and general goods; but from the 14th to the 
17th century, it was one of the principal seats of broadcloth manu- 
facture. There is a grammar school of Elizabethan foundation. 

CRANBROOK, a town of British Columbia, Canada. Pop. 
(1931), 3,067. It stands in the Kootenay valley, at a height of 
3,029 ft., between the Selkirk and Rocky mountains, in the beau- 
tiful district of south-eastern Kootenay for which it is a centre of 
trade. Lumbering, mixed farming, fruit-growing and mining 
(silver-lead, gold and copper) are carried on in the district, and 
the town has water-power for manufactures from local timber, 
and for other industries. Cranbrook is the chief town of a judicial 
district. 

CRANDALL, PRUDENCE (1803-1890), American school- 
teacher of Quaker parentage, was born at Hopkinton, R.I., 
Sept. 3, 1803. She was educated in the Friends’ school at 
Providence, taught at Plainfield, Conn., and in 1831 established a 
private academy for girls at Canterbury, Conn. Although the 
school was recognized as one of the best in the State, by admit- 
ting a negro girl she lost her white patrons, and in March 1833, 
on the advice of William Lloyd Garrison and Samuel J. May, 
she opened a school for “young ladies and little misses of colour.” 
For this she was persecuted, boycotted and socially ostracized; 
measures were taken in the Canterbury town-meeting to break 
up the school, and finally in May 1833 the State legislature passed 
the notorious Connecticut “Black Law,” prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of schools for non-resident negroes in any city or town- 
ship of Connecticut without the consent of the local authorities. 
Miss Crandall, refusing to submit, was arrested, tried and con- 
victed in the lower courts, whose verdict, however, was reversed 
on a technicality by the court of appeals in July 1834. Thereupon 
the local opposition to her redoubled, and she was finally in Sept. 
1834 forced to close her school. She married the Rev. Calvin 
Philleo. She died at Elk Falls, Kan., on Jan. 28, 1890. 

See J. C. Kimball’s Connecticut Canterbury Tale (Hartford, Conn.> 
1SS9) and S. J. May’s Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict 
(Boston, 1869). 
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CRANE, STEPHEN (1S71-1900), American author, the 
14th child of Jonathan Crane, Methodist pastor, was born in 
Newark (NJ.)j on Nov. i, 1S71. Crane attended Lafayette and 
Syracuse universities but took no degree. He began newspaper 
work at an early age. He published his first book, Maggie: .4 Girl 
of the Streets j under a pseudonym at his own expense. This novel 
attracted no attention but Crane’s next work, The Red Badge of 
Courage (1S95;, a remarkable study of the psychology of courage, 
laid in the American Civil War, immediately made him. famous 
and has been widely imitated. Ambrose Bierce said of it: “This 
young man has the power to feel. He knows nothing of war, yet 
he is drenched in blood. Most beginners who deal with this sub- 
ject spatter themselves with ink.” When Crane published this 
story he had never witnessed a battle, but his pictures of soldiers 
were so veracious and convincing that he was at once engaged as 
a war correspondent by various American and later by English 
periodicals. He served with a Cuban filibustering expedition, in the 
Graeco-Turkish War and in the Spanish- American War. On the 
filibustering expedition the vessel that carried Crane was ship- 
wrecked, and he suffered great hardships on his way back to Flor- 
ida. His privations undermined his health and led to his early 
death, but they furnished the material for The Open Boat^ an 
account of his experiences that H. G. Wells called “the finest short 
story in the English language.” 

For several years Crane lived in England, at Brede in Sussex, 
and became a friend of Joseph Conrad. He was preparing to visit 
Si. Helena as a special writer for the London Mornbig Post ’when 
he was seized with his fatal illness. He died of consumption in 
Baden, on June 5, 1900, and was buried in the cemetery of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. His birthplace in Newark, acquired as a memo- 
rial by the Stephen Crane Association, is marked with a tablet. 
Crane was described as “typically American, long and spare, with 
very straight hair and features, and long, quiet hands and hollow 
eyes, moving slowly, smiling and speaking slowly.” 

His work falls into three groups — ^novels, short stories and 
sketches, and verse. In his fiction he was one of the earliest of 
American realists. Among his short stories The Blue TJotcl and a 
series of tales of American boys, the Whilomville Stories, are 
particularly memorable. Crane was a pioneer in writing free 
verse, and his epigrammatic tang in Black Riders and War Js 
Kmd has rarely been equalled. Of his work as a whole Arnold 
Bennett has said, “In my opinion Crane must rank with the best 
writers that America has produced, and as one of the finest de- 
scriptive experts of modern times.” Some of his other books are: 
George^s Mother (1896); The Little Regiment (1896) ]The Open 
Boat and Other Talcs of Adventure (1S9S) ; The Monster (1S99). 

See Vincent Starrelt, Bibliography of .Stephen Crane (Philadelphia, 
1923) ; Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane (1923) ; Complete Works, 12 
vols. edit. Wilson Fottett (1925-26) ; also biographical introduction 
to the new edition of The Red Badge of Courage (.1925)- (M. J, H.) 

CRANE, WALTER (1845-1915), English artist, second son 
of Thomas Crane (1808-1859), portrait painter and miniaturist, 
was born in Liverpool on Aug. 15, 1845. The family soon removed 
to Torquay (where the boy gained his early artistic impressions), 
and, when he was 12 years old, to London. He early came under 
the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites, and was a diligent student of 
Rusldn. He was apprenticed for three years (1859-1862) to 
William James Linton, the wood-engraver. As a wood-engraver 
he had abundant opportunity for the minute study of the con- 
temporary artists whose work passed through his hands, of Ros- 
setti, Millais, Tenniel and F. Sandys, and of the masters of the 
Italian Renaissance; he was also greatly influenced by the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum. A further and important element 
in the development of his talent, was the study of Japanese colour- 
prints, the methods of which he imitated in a series of toy-books, 
which started a new fashion. In 1862 his picture, “The Lady of 
Shalott,” was exhibited at the Royal Academy, but the Academy 
steadily refused his maturer work; and after the opening of the 
Grosvenor gallery in 1877 he ceased to send pictures to Burlington 
house. In 1864 be began to illustrate for Mr, Edmund Evans, the 
colour printer, a series of sixpenny toy-books of nursery rhymes, 
displaying admirable fancy and beauty of design, though he was 


limited to the use of three colours. He wa.s allowed more freedom 
in a delightful series begun in 1873 'The Frog Prince, elc , which 
showed markedly the inliuciicc of Japanese art, and of a long visit 
to Italy foilowdng on his marriage in 1871. The Baby's Oprra was 
a book of English nursery songs planned in 1877 with Mr. Evans, 
and a third scries of children's books with the collective title .tl 
Romance of the Three R's, provided a regular course of instruc- 
tion in art for the nursery. In his Lady of Shaloit the artist had 
shown his preoccupation with unity of de.sign in book illustration 
by printing the words of the poem himself, as he considered that 
this union of the calligrapher's and the decorator's art was one 
secret of the beauty of the old illuminated books. He followed 
the same course in The First of May: .1 Fairy by John R. 

Wise, text and decoration being in this case reproduced by photo- 
gravure. The “Goose Girl’’ illu.stration taken from his Household 
Stories from Grimm (1SS2) was reproduced in taptv'^try by 
William Morris, and is now in the South Kensington museum. 
Flora's Feast: A Masque of Flowers had lithographic n'produc- 
tions of Crane’s line drawings washed in with watiT-coiour; he 
also decorated in colour The Wonder Book of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Margaret Deland’s Old Garden; in iSo| he collabo- 
rated with William Morris in the page decoration of The Story of 
the Glittering Plain, published at the Keiinscott jiress, which was 
executed in the style of lOth century Italian anrl ('lerinnn wood- 
cuts; but in purely decorative interest the finest of his works in 
book illustration is Spen.sers Faerie Qurono (iS()4-oi)) and the 
Shepheard's Calendar. The poems which ft^rm (ho text of Queen 
Summer (iSgi), Renascence (1891), and The Sirens Three 
(18S6) are by the artist himself. 

In the early 'Sos under Morris’s inllnciua^ he was closeh' asso- 
ciated with the socialist movement. He did as much as Morris 
himself to bring art into the daily life of all da.sses. With this 
object in view he devoted much attention to de.signs for textile 
stuffs, for wall-papers, and to house decoration; but he also uscid 
his art for the direct advancement of the socialist cause. h‘’or a 
long lime he provided the weekly carlot)ns for the socialist organs 
I Justice and The Comnunmeah Many of these were collected as 
f Cartoons for the Cause ( 1896). He devoted much time and energy 
I to the work of the Art Workers’ Guild, and to the Arts and Crafts 
! Exhibition Socicly, founded by him i88.S. 

A portrait of Walter C'ranc by G. F. Watl.'^ is iu the Nalhmal 
Portrait Gallery. Tlierc is a conipndienslvc and sumiituously illu.^- 
irated book on The Art of Walter Crane (1902) by P. G. Konody; 
a monograph (1002) by Otto von Schieinitz in the Kun,\lh:r ^fono- 
graphirn scries (Bielefeld and Leipzig); and an account of himself 
An Artist* s Reminiscences (iQox), 

^ CRANE, a large W’ading bird. 
Formerly inhabit ing England, the 
crane {^MrgaUmns grus) bretids 
in the mar.shes of Spain, Tur- 
key, Russia, N. Germany and 
Scandinavia, migrating in large 
flocks in autumn to Africa and 
India. The nest is formed on the 
ground and the same spot is 
utilized year after 3^oar. The eggs 
arc brown, witli dark spots and 
two in number. The young, which 
are able to run soon after they 
are hatched, are clothed in tawny 
The native companion crane, down. The adult plumage is grey, 
distributed over the greater with black, white and red (the 
PART OF AUSTRALIA on thc head 

and neck. The crane has a loud trumpeting call, correlated with 
the formation of the trachea, which is received into a hollow 
space formed by the walls of the keel of the sternum, where it 
makes three turns before running upwards and backwards to the 
lungs. The crane and its allies form the family Grnidae, whose 
nearest allies are probably the bustards they are an 

ancient group, species of the Grus occurring in the Miocene of 
France and Greece. At the present time, cranes inhabit all the 
great zoo-geographical regions except the Neotropical. The dem- 
oiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo), distinguished by its white 
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ear-tufts, inhabits S. Europe, Asia and Africa and allied species 
occur in other parts of Asia and Africa. In Australia there is G. 
australis, the "‘native companion,” and four species are found in 
N America, of which the little brown crane (G. ca?iadensis) and 
the sandhill crane (G. inexicana) are widely distributed. The 
whooping crane {G, americam) is on the verge of extinction. The 
African crowned cranes (Balearica) have a tuft of slender j^ellow 
feathers on the head. The food of the cranes consists of small 
animals of all kinds. 

^ CRANES, machines by means of which hea\'y bodies may be 
lifted, and also displaced horizontally, within certain defined 
limits (so called from the resemblance to the long neck of the 
bird, cf. Gr. yepavoSj Fr. gnie). Strictly speaking, the name alludes 
to the arm or jib from which the load to be moved is suspended, 
but it is now used in a wider sense to include the whole mechan- 
ism by which a load is raised vertically and moved horizontally. 
Machines used for lifting only are not called cranes, but winches, 
lifts or hoists, while the term elevator or conveyor is commonly 
given to appliances which continuously, not in separate loads, 
move materials like grain or coal in a vertical, horizontal or 
diagonal direction. (See Conveyors.) The use of cranes is of 
great antiquity, but it is only since the great industrial develop- 
ment of the 19th century, and the introduction of other motive 
powers than hand labour, that the crane has acquired the im- 
portant and indispensable position it now occupies. In all places 
where finished goods are handled, or manufactured goods are 
made, cranes of various forms are in universal use. 

ClassifiLcatioii of Motive Power. — Cranes may be divided into 
two main classes — revolving and non-revolving. In the first the 
load can be lifted vertically, and then moved round a central 
pivot, so as to be deposited at any convenient point within the 
range. The type of this class is the ordinary jib crane. In the 
second class there are, in addition to the lifting motion, two hori- 
zontal movements at right angles to one another. The type of 
this class is the overhead traveller. The two classes represent re- 
spectively systems of polar and rectangular co-ordinates. Jib 
cranes can be subdivided into fixed cranes and portable cranes; 
in the former the central post or pivot is firmly fixed in a perma- 
nent position, while in the latter the whole crane is mounted on 
wheels, so that it may be transported from place to place. 

The different kinds of motive power used to actuate cranes — 
manual, steam, hydraulic, electric — ^give a further classification. 
Hand cranes are extremely useful where the load is not exces- 
sive and the quantities to be dealt with are not great, also where 
speed is not important and first cost is an essential consideration. 
The net effective work of lifting that can be performed by a man 
turning a handle may be taken, for intermittent work, as being 
on an average about 5,000 ft.-lb, per minute; this is equivalent 
to one ton lifted about 2^it. per minute, so that four men can by 
a crane raise one ton 9ft. in a minute or nine tons ift. per minute. 
It is at once evident that hand power is only suitable for cranes 
of moderate power, or in cases where heavy loads have to be 
lifted only very occasionally. This point is dwelt upon because 
the speed limitations of the hand-crane are often overlooked by 
engineers. Steam is an extremely useful motive power for all 
cranes that are not worked off a central power station. The steam 
crane has the immense advantage of being completely self-con- 
tained. It can be moved (by its own locomotive power if desired) 
long distances without requiring any complicated means of con-, 
veying power to it; and it is rapid in work, fairly economical and 
can be adapted to the most varying circumstances. Where, how- 
ever, there are a number of cranes all belonging to the same 
installation, and these are placed so as to be conveniently worked 
from a central power station, and where the work is rapid, heavy 
and continuous, as is the case at large ports, docks and railway 
or other warehouses, experience has shown that it is best to pro- 
duce the power in a generating station and distribute it to the 
cranes. Down to the closing decades of the 19th century hydrau- 
lic power was practically the only system available for working 
cranes from a power station. The hydraulic crane is rapid in 
action, very smooth and silent in working, easy to handle and 
not excessive in cost or upkeep — ^advantages which have secured 
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its adoption in every part of the w’orld. Electricity as a motive 
power for cranes is of more recent introduction. The electric 
transmission of energy can be performed with an efficiency not 
reached by any other method, and the electric motor readily 
adapts itself to cranes. When they are worked from a power 
station the great advantage is gained that the same plant which 
drives them can be used for many other purposes, such as work- 




FIGS. 1 TO 3 . — THREE METHODS OF LIFTING WITH A CRANE 

1. — Direct pull by a piston-rod under power, giving short range of lift only 

2. — Indirect pul! from piston through pulley system, used in hydraulic cranes 

3. — Indirect pui! through winding rope on rotating barrel 

ing machine tools and supplying current for lighting. For dock- 
side jib cranes the use of electric power is making rapid strides. 
For overhead travellers in workshops, and for most of the cranes 
which fall into our second class, electricity as a motive power 
has already displaced nearly every other method. Cranes driven 
by shafting, or by mechanical power, have been largely super- 
seded by electric cranes, principally on account of the much 
greater economy of transmission. For many years the best work- 
shop travellers were those driven by quick running ropes; these 
performed admirable service, but they have given place to the 
more miodern electric traveller. 

Lifting mechanisms. — ^The principal motion in a crane is nat- 
urally the hoisting or lifting motion. This is effected by slinging 
the load to an eye or hook, and elevating the hook vertically. There 
are three typical methods: (i) A direct pull may be applied to 
the hook, either by screws, or by a cylinder fitted with piston 
and rod and actuated by direct hydraulic or other pressure, as 
shown diagrammatically (fig. i). These methods are used in 
exceptional cases, but present the obvious difficulty of giving a 
very short range of lift. (2) The hook may be attached to a rope 
or chain and the pulling cylinder connected with a system of 
pulleys around which the rope is led; by these means the lift can 
be very largely increased. Various arrangements arc adopted; 


I FIG. 4 fig 5 I 

Figs. 4 and s. — ^types of hand cranes used by railroad companies 

4. — Thet weight of the jib is carried by the centra! steel post, the load 

weight being taken by the rollers 

5. — ^The superstructure is pivoted at the base, and the head by means of 

diagonal supporting legs 

the one indicated (fig. 2) gives a lift of load four times the stroke 
of the cylinder. This second method forms the basis of the 
lifting gear in all hydraulic cranes. (3) The lifting rope or chain 
is led over, pulley to a lifting barrel, upon which it is coiled as 
the barrel is rotated by the source of power (fig. 3). Sometimes, 
especially in the case of overhead travelling cranes for very heavy 
loads, the chain is a special pitch chain, formed of flat links 
pinned together, and the barrel is reduced to a wheel provided 
with teeth, or “sprockets ” which engage in the links. In this case 
the chain is not coiled, but simply passes over the lifting wheel, 
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the free end hanging loose. All the methods in this third cate- 
gory require a rotating lifting or barrel shaft, and this is the 
important difference between them and the hydraulic cranes men- 
tioned above. Cranes fitted wdth rotating hydraulic engines may 
be considered as coming under the third category. 

When the loads are heavy the above mechanisms are supple- 
mented by systems of purchase blocks suspended from the jib 



HELPS TO SERVE AS COUNTERWEIGHT. AND THE LOAD IS LIFTED BY 
MEANS OF A STEEL WIRE ROPE COILED ON A BARREL 

6. — A portable steam crane of the type n general use 

7. — A railway breakdown crane 

or the traveller crab ; and in barrel cranes trains of rotating gear- 
ing are interposed between the motor, or manual bar, and the 
barrel (fig. 3). 

Hand Cranes. — Typical examples arc illustrated in figs. 4 
and 5. A large number arc still used for places where the work 
is only occasional. Both these types are largely used by railway 
companies and small ports. In fig. 4 the weight of the revolving 
part or superstructure is carried on the lop of a forged steel or 
cast iron post, the overturning moment of the load being taken 
on rollers carried at the bottom of the superstructure, which roil 
round the part of the post immediately above the bed of the 
crane. In fig. 5 the superstructure is carried on rollers which 
revolve on a turned path on the bed or truck. Sufficient ballast 
is carried in the tail of the superslruclure to keep the centre of 
gravity of the revolving portion inside this roller path. 



Fig. 8.— The scotch derrick, a stationary steam (or electric) 

CRANE, with limited ROTATING MOVEMENT, MUCH USED IN BUILDING 

construction 


Steam Cranes. — ^Two well-known types are shown in figs. 6 
anci 7. The former is the standard type of portable steam crane 
which can be constructed to run on any gauge or on road wheels 
or on a caterpillar track. Fig. 7 shows a railway breakdown 
crane. This is fitted with a large number of axles in order to re- 
duce the axle loads for running on the main line, and has one 
bogey to enable it to negotiate the curves. It is fitted with stand- 
ard railway buffers and draw gear and vacuum brakes. 

In both of these types the motions provided for are those of 
hoisting the load, slewing or revolving the superstructure about 



a perpendicular axis through the centre of the truck, travelling 
the crane along the line, and lifting and lowering the jib This 
latter motion is known as derricking or luffing The lioiler it, 
mounted on the tail girders at the hack of the revolving super- 
structure. In this position it acts as a counterweight, which, 
together with cast-iron ballast underneath, serves to l)alance off 
the forward moment of the load and jib. Two cylinders are 
mounted one on either side of 
the crane. These may be either 
vertical, horizontal or inclined. 

They drive direct on to a trans- 
verse horizontal shaft from which 
the various motions are taken. 

The lifting mechanism is of the 
type illustrated (fig. 3), and is 
operated by a pinion which slides 
on its shaft so that the load 
can be lowered, under control of 
a band brake on the barrel, with- 
out revolving the engine shaft. 

The crane revolves on rollers 
carried on pins fixed to the bed 
of the revolving superstructure A 
circular path for these rollers 
is fixed to the top of the truck. 

o 9— HYDRAULIC CRANE 

tor large cranes a live ring ol ^ 

rollers is Oltcn used. Inis con- crane can be slewed by chains wrapped 
sists of a number of rollers the round the revolving central mast 
pins of which are all carried by either one or two ring.s Thus the 
live ring revolves on the truck at half the rate* of revolution of 
the superstructure. The live ring is thus a large rolh-r thrust bear- 
ing and makes the slewing very free besidtts giving a good distri- 
bution of load. A circular steel 
curb ring fitted with teeth is 
mounted on the top of the truck, 
the teeth of which engage with a 
vertical pinion mounted on a 
shaft which is carried by the 
superstructure. This shaft is re- 
volved through a train of spur 
gearing by friction cones which 
arc keyed to the engine shaft and Vj g. io. — electric 
drive down through bevel gears, travelling crane 
The motions of travelling and derricking are also taken from the 
engine shaft, the former being operated by a vertical shaft which 
passes down into the truck through the micidle of the centre 
post or pin about which the crane revolves. From there the 
motion is taken on to the axles 
through bevel gear and longitu- 
dinal shafts. The jib is supported 
by a rope or ropes which pass 
over sheaves at the lop of the 
superstructure, and are coiled on 
the derricking barrel. The latter 
is driven from the engine shaft, 
usually through a worm and 
wheel which arc made so that the 
motion will not reverse under the 
weight of the jib and load. This 
is done for safety so that 
the derricking clutch can be with- 
drawn without allowing the jib 
to run out. 

Another familiar form of steam crane, and one much used for 
building construction, is the Scotch derrick (fig. iS). It oper- 
ates much as described above, except that it does not travel, and 
can only slew through part of a circle. It is often mounted on 
steel framed towers so as to get extra height of lift. Scotch der- 
ricks are also often operated by electric motors. 

Hydraulic Cranes. — A common type of hydraulic crane is 
illustrated in fig. 9. The load is lifted by means of a ram (fig. 2). 
Similar rams are mounted horizontally at the top of the gantry. 



overhead 



Fig. 11 . — DOCK-SIDE crane 
T his type is generally mounted on a 
gantry, which travels along the quay 
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er COURTESY OF (2, S) THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MOHQ^N COMPANY, (6) THE NILES CRANE CORPORATION AND THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


MODERN STEEL POWER CRANES FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 

1. Modern installation of dockside cranes for transferring cargoes to and breakdown crane, 120-ton capacity, for railroad use. Mounted on special 

from ocean vessels. Cranes reach warerooms and holds of vessels. 2. trucks, has self-contained power plant, geared for propulsion. 5. Hammer- 

Kearsarge type crane In U.S. navy yard. Mounted on battleship hull, this head crane, 200-ton capacity. Horizontal “head’* turns In a circle on 

orane can be towed to sea for use in raising or rescuing vessels. 3. Trans- vertical base. Power plant is located In housing at left. 6. Locomotive 

porter travelling cranes, 12-ton capacity, unloading ore from steamer to lifting crane, 200-ton capacity, in railroad shops. Four hoists and frame- 

blast furnaces; used In handling coal, ore and raw materials. 4. Steam work are controlled by operator In car at right 
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Fig. 12. — OVERHEAD TRAVELLING 
CRANE WITH JIB, USEFUL FOR 
PICKING UP LOADS OUTSIDE THE 
AREA ENCLOSED BY RUNWAYS 


or non-revolving portion of the crane. These ram.s puli on chains 
which are wrapped round the revolving mast and give the crane 
the motion of slewing A further ram is mounted on the back of 
the superstructure and is used to luif the jib in and out. Hydraulic 
cranes are usually travelled by hand power, but sometimes re- 
volving hydraulic engines are fitted for this purpose. 

Electric Cranes. — The two types of electric cranes most gen- 
erally used are those showm in figs. lo and ii. The former shows 
the common type of overhead traveller. It consists of two main 
or bridge girders the ends of which are attached to end carriages 
which travel on the longitudinal gantry girders or runway. The 
main girders may be of the single joist construction for small 
cranes, or lattice or plate girders for large cranes. The hoisting 

winch is carried on a frame 
mounted on wheels called the 
crab or jenny. This crab moves 
on either the top or bottom 
booms of the main girders and 
carries a separate motor for this 
motion of ‘‘cross traversing.” 
The controllers for all these mo- 
tions are in the driver’s cage at 
one or other end of the main gird- 
ers. Sometimes a revolving jib 
crane is mounted on the jenny 
(fig. 12). Such a type is useful 
where it is required to pick up 
loads outside the shop runway 
rails, but it has the disadvantage 
of taking up valuable headroom. 
Allowance must be made in designing the gantry girders for the 
eccentric load. 

Dockside cranes (fig. ii) are a very important class. They are 
usually of the revolving type, and are either mounted on the roof 
of the warehouse or on a gantry on the quay. This latter may be 
of the half portal type as illustrated, or the full portal type 
where both crane rails are on the quay. They have four motions, 
that of lifting the load, slewing, luffing or derricking the jib, and 
travelling along the quay or roof. They vary in capacity from 

to 5 tons, which are handled at a radius of from 25 to 90ft. 

Special Purpose Cranes. — ^The cranes described so far have 
been roughly classified according to the motive power which 
operates them, but it is obviously not possible always to follow 
this plan, as a crane can be designed for any special duly and 
worked by the motive power which is most conveniently avail- 
able at site. Figs. 13 to 22 show a number of these. 

Fig. 13 shows a useful type of steam crane for reclaiming 

coal from a store at a power sta- 
tion. It is mounted on a cater- 
pillar truck; and operates a grab. 
The latter picks up 2| tons of 
coal per lift and weighs, empty, 
2^- tons. The boiler has a steam- 
ing capacity of i,40olb. per hour, 
and the crane will handle coal at 
the rate of 600 tons per hour 
without losing steam. For this 
purpose a steam crane has the 
advantage of mobility, but is 
handicapped by its output being 
limited by its boiler capacity. 
The whole crane with ballast and 
load weighs 59 Ions, and has a maximum track pressure of 2-3 
tons per square foot with the jib across the corner of one track. 

Fig, X4 shows an electric crane for discharging coal from 
ships by means of a grab. The coal is deposited into a hopper in 
front of the gantry, from whence it passes through a weighing 
machine and on to a belt conveyor. The latter discharges the 
coal through the rear of the gantry on lo another conveyor, not 
shown in the fig., into the boiler house bunkers. It will be noted 
that the motions most used are those of lifting and luffing. 

Fig. 15 shows another method of carrying out a similar duty 



Fig. 13. — MOVING steam crane 
FOR USE IN CLEARING DUMPS 


by means of an electric transporter crane. Here the front apron 
girder or boom is hinged at the rear end to allow ships to be 
brought in. The boom is thus lowered out over the hatch, and the 
trolley moves backwards and forwards on it. The trolley carries 
the lifting and cross traversing machinery and the driver’s cabin. 
The lifting machinery revolves on a large ball race, and carries 
a jib from the end of which the grab is suspended. This machine 



Fig. 14. — ELECTRIC CRANE DISCHARGING COAL FROM A SHIP 
The coal is discharged into a hopper, from which it passes through a weigh- 
ing machine, and thence by means of conveyors to the boiler-house bunkers 


was designed to give a rate of discharge of 150 tons per hour 
through the ship. It is important in unloading bulk cargo to make 
sufficient allowance for the time lost in cleaning up nearly empty 
hatches and in shifting to new hatches In this transporter the 



Fig. 15. — ELECTRIC transporter CRANE FOR DISCHARGING COAL 
In this type the front boom is first raised to permit the entry of the ship; 
the trolley and control cabin then move out till over the ship’s hatch 


rate of discharge with a fairly full hatch was 230 tons per hour, 
but the average rate throughout a ship holding 2,700 tons of 
coal was 160 tons per hour. 

Fig. 16 shows a similar machine for unloading iron ore. It 
has a capacity of 300 tons per hour without making the allow- 
ances mentioned above. The gross weight of grab and ‘contents 
is 18 to 19 tons, according to the class of ore handled. There are 
two hoisting motors and two winches, one for closing the grab 
or digging, and the other for holding the head of the grab while 
discharging. Each motor has a capacity of 155 b.h.p. on a one- 
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hour rating, and 200 bh.p. on a half-hour rating. After the grab 
has been filled both winches lift together. The crane can also 
be used for handling loaded 20-ton wagons. The whole of the 
hoisting gear revolves on a circular roller path, and the ropes 
are led direct from the barrels to the grab, no jib being used as 
in fig. 15. This arrangement allows the grab to be turned by 
means of slewing gear in the crab, so as to pick up the ore at 
the most suitable angle. The speed of lifting is 220ft. per minute, 




Fig. 16 . — DIAGRAM OF TRANSPORTER CRANE FOR UNLOADING IRON ORE 
This type can lift 19 tons; no jib is fitted, and gear is employed to slew the 
grab to a convenient position for picking up the ore 


better control than of increasing cither the load or the speeds. 
Fig. 17 shows a similar machine for unloading iron ore. The 
grab has a capacity of five Ions, and discharges cither on to the 
quay or into a bunker at the rear end. The crab travels a distance 
of 260ft at a speed of Sooft per minute. 

Fig. 18 shows the ^‘hammer-headed” crane whicli is used for 
loads up to 250 tons. It is used for lifting heavy machinery, either 

for construction or repair, into 

and out of ships. The general 

arrangements are similar to those r ; , 'T 

described above, but all the mo- pSu 

lions are much slower. The heavy j 

lifting machinery is fixed at the 

tail of the crane, as is also the 

racking machinery. The jenny is 

pulled in and out by ropes, and [ 

only carries the sheaves over 

which the hoist ropes pass. Fig ' - - ' 

19 shows a very usual form of jn.: 1 

graving dock crane having a ca- L — 

pacity of 30 tons at 85ft. radius. is.-- hammer-headed crane 
It is used for ship repair work. The superstructure revolves on 
a live ring of rollers, and the arrangement of niachiiuny is similar 

though much larger than that, of — 

the dockside cranes described 

above. U , 

V/here a graving dock is not ' j 

available, and for general work ''’'‘Orro'f 

in a harbour where large lifts 

are required at different places, it j” " 

is usual to mount a crane on a _ r-* ^ 

large pontoon (fig. 20). This j ’ 

floating crane revolve.s on a ha.se Fig. i9.’ '"graving dock crane 
fixed to the deck, and the jib repair work 

is supported by screw.s, which enables the jib to bo luffed in and 
out. Another type of fl(;atiiig craJV‘ is .shown (tig. 21;. Three 




FIG. 19. GRAVING DOCK CRANE 
UG£0 FOR SHIP REPAIR WORK 


cross traverse of crab 300ft. per minute with two 40 h.p.motors, 
slewing three revolutions per minute with one 12 h.p. motor, 
travelling along the quay 40ft. per minute with a 40 h.p. motor. 
The overall dimensions of the grab are 7ft. 6in. long by 14ft. 6in. 
wide when open. These figures are given in some detail because 
they show that the rate of discharge is limited, and cannot be 
increased very much unless the sizes of hatches are increased so 



Fig. 17. — LONG transporter crane with a grab of 5 TONS’ CA- 
PACITY. IT CAN TRAVEL 260 FT. AT 800 FT. A MINUTE 


as to allow of the use of larger grabs. For the heaviest duties a 
transporter has some advantage over a crane, as higher speeds 
can be used for the cross traverse than are possible with the 
slewing or luffing motions of a crane, owing to the fact that the 
length of rope above the load is not so great and consequently 
the inertia of stopping and starting docs not produce such a swing 
on the. grab.^ It must always be remembered that control of the 
load is as important for quick working as the actual speed 
of any particular motion, and future development of this class 
of machinery will probably be more with the object of getting 



Fig. 20. — FLOATING CRANE FOR GENERAL HARBOUR WORK, MOUNTED 
ON A PONTOON 

such cranes, operated by steam, arc commonly mounted on a 
hopper barge, one being at the bow and two at the stern. They 
are used for dredging, each crane having a capacity up to about 
200 tons of silt per hour, 

A special form of jib crane, designed to meet a particular pur- 
pose, is the Titan (fig. 22), largely used in the construction of 
piers and breakwaters. It contains all the essential elements of 
the hammer-head crane, of which it may be con.sidered to be the 
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parent; in fact, the only essential difference is that the Titan is 
portable, and the hammer-head crane fixed. The Titan was the 
first type of large portable crane in which full use was made of 
a truly horizontal movement of the load; for the purpose for 
w^hich the type is designed, viz. , setting concrete blocks in courses, 
the motion is almost a necessity. A simple form of crane for lift- 
ing heavy loads is shown in fig. 23. This shows the shear legs. 



Fig, 2t. — STEAM CRANE MOUNTED ON A BARGE. USED FOR DREDGING. 
IT HAS A CAPACITY OF 200 TONS PER HOUR 


Here the place of the jib is taken by two inclined legs joined 
together at the top and pivoted at the bottom; a third back leg 
is connected at the top to the other two, and the bottom leg is 
coupled to a nut which runs, along a long horizontal screw. This 
movement allows the front legs to fold back over the quay so that 
a load can be taken out of a vessel and deposited on the quay wall. 

Methods of Control. — ^The importance of methods of con- 
trol in the handling of bulk cargo in grabs has already been men- 
tioned, Speed of working is, however, equally important in 
handling mixed cargo so that the ship can be turned round in the 
least possible time. The growth in the size of ships has necessi- 
tated much longer radius cranes than were formerly used, i.e., 
up to about 90ft. radius instead of about 50 feet. It has been 
found that not much, if any, time is saved by increasing the speeds 
of the various motions beyond about 250ft. p.m. for lifting, 
400ft. p.m. for lowering, 600ft. 
p.m. for slewing and iSoft. p.m. 
for luffing. These speeds are 
higher than those commonly used. 

They have, however, been ex- 
ceeded. That rate at which a ship 
can be loaded or discharged can 
be increased by improvements in 
two directions; firstly, by better 
arrangements of the positions of Fig. 22 .— portable titan jib 
the sheds and cranes relative to crane employed in pier con- 
the quays, so that more cranes struction 
can work at one hatch at the same time without getting in each 
other’s way, and, secondly, by improving the electrical controls 
so that high speeds can be utilized where a clear run for the load 
occurs, at the same time enabling the driver to slow down, and 
to creep where necessary to avoid swinging the load into the sides 
of hatches and other obstructions. The former is the direction 
in which most improvement is taking place. It may be said that 
the arrangement of a number of cranes situated on the roof of 
a quay enables several cranes to work in the same hatch. In this 
case the cranes work almost entirely by lifting and luffing, instead 
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of by lifting and slewing, the cargo being worked from, or to, 
either the quay itself or platforms projecting from the various 
floors. With regard to electrical control it may be said that much 
has been done recentty, but that the problem has by no means 
been solved. It is complicated by the introduction of alternating 
current in place of direct. 

Brakes. — ^When a load is lowered the work w’hich it docs in 
falling has to be absorbed, and the dissipation is effected partly 
by the friction of the gear and moving parts, but mostly either 
by the heat produced through the mechanical brakes, or by the 

current generated \vhen the lift- 
ing motor is driven by the load 
and acts as a dynamo. Friction 
accounts for only about 15-20%, 
so that a considerable amount of 
energy is absorbed by the brake 
Of the dynamotor. One of the 
simplest forms of braking is to 
disengage the barrel from the 
Fig. 23. — SIMPLE CRANE FOR LIFT- motor aiid gearing by means of a 
iNG HEAVY LOADS coil clutch, and control the load 

entirely on foot brake. This system has the great advantage of 
enabling the driver to control the speed of lowering within any 
limits he desires, and for dockside cranes up to about five tons 
lifting capacity is used fairly extensively. Many engineers, how- 
ever, prefer a system which does not allow the load to run away 
if the driver makes a mistake, and to meet this many systems of 
electrical braking have been devised, by which the regenerated 
current is used to control the speed of lowering through the con- 
troller. In addition to one or other of the above methods it is 
usual to fit a holding brake on the motor armature shaft which 
is held in by a weight and released by a solenoid. A hand release 
can be fitted to this brake so that the load can be eased down 
gently on to the ground for the last few inches. 



Fig. 24. — ^THE FLOATING CRANE “HERCULES’* TRANSFERRING EQUIP- 
MENT across the GATUN locks, PANAMA CANAL 


Lu^ng Gear . — We have spoken of the growing importance of 
luffing, and it is largely owing to the improvements in this gear 
and consequent increased speed of luffing that this motion is 
so much more used than formerly. This has been brought about 
by the introduction of various arrangements by which the load is 
neither lifted nor lowered during the process of luffing the jib in 
and out. There are many ways of providing for this which are 
covered by patents. They are too numerous to describe here but 
have been summarized in an article in The Engineer dated Aug. 
26 and Sept. 2, 1927. With any of these systems it will be seen 
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thal the power taken for luffing is only that necessary to over- 
come friction or to lift the weight of the jib itself. The latter 
can be avoided by balancing oft the jib either by means of a 
counterweight supported by ropes or ties, or by projecting the 
jib backwards and fixing the counterweight direct on to its rear 
end. 

Bibliogkapiiy. — ^A. Ernst, Die Hebezengc (1903) ; A. Bottchcr, 
Cranes (190S) ; C. W. Hill, Electric Crane Construction (1911); 
H. H. Broughton, Electrical ffandlifig of Materials (1921-23) ; H. 
Davies, Elevating and Conveying Machinery (1922-23) ; F. E. Chilton, 
Electric Cranes and Hauling Machines (1923) ; H. Wilda, The Design 
of Cranes and Hoists (1925). (R. B. Pi.) 

CRANESBILL : see Geranium. 

CRANIOI^TRY. The application of precise methods of 
measurement in craniometry, a comprehensive expression for all 
methods of measuring the skull (cranium) is of great imi)ortance 
in anthropological studies The measurements were first made 
with a view to elucidating the comparison of the skulls of men 
with those of other animals. This wide comparison constitutes 
the first subdivision of craniometric studies. And craniometric 
methods have rendered the results of comparison clear and com- 
prehensible. Among the first measurements employed angular de- 
terminations occur, and the “facial angle’’ invented by Camper 



FACIAL ANGLE FORMED BY LINES MG-ND TO BE LESS THAN 70 *', AND ON 
RIGHT, SKULL AND HEAD OF NEGRO, SHOWING THE SAME ANGLE TO BE 70 ' 

(fig, i), was employed for conaparative purpo.ses, as will appear 
from the following extract from the translation of the original 
work: “The two extremities of the facial line are from 70 to 80® 
from the negro to the Grecian antique: make it under 70, and you 
describe an ourang or an ape: lessen it still more, and you have 
the head of a dog. Increase the minimum, and you form a fowl, 
a snipe for example, the facial line of which is nearly parallel with 
the horizon.'' (Camper's Works, p. 42, translated by Cogan, 1821.) 
The International Anthropological Association at its meeting in 
1882 established a plane now known as the Frankfort plane or 


horizontal, and in general use, despite serious defects when deal- 
ing with imperfect skulls. 

The second division of craniometric stuclit's includes those ir 
which the skulls of the races of mankind arc compared and classi- 
fied. And in this domain, the advent of accurate numerical 
methods of recording observations brought about great advances, 
completed by a system of com- 
paring various dimensions of the 
skull, and of a classification 
based on such comparisons. Many 
other measurc'meiits and data are 
necessary. The skull sliould bt* 
viewed from above, from bt low, 
from in front, from behind and 
from the side (figs. 2, 3, 4). Path- 
ological conditions and other ab- 
normalities, natural or artificial, 
must be e.stimaled. The thick- 
ness of the skull, the point. s of 
muscular attachment, the age and 
sex, require attention. The shape 
of the head varies and six dis- 
tinct type-forms are found (fig 
5). The height of the head givt‘s 
important indications. The size 
of the skull and its capacity 
should be estimated or computed 
and the general conditions of 
the skeletal formation as a whole 
come into consideration In the 
skull itself, the eye-orbits, na.sal 
aperture, width of cheek-bones, 
depth and length of the jaw', the 
proportions of its attachment, 
the relative position and size and Z"" <«acmuc.an, 

proporUon.S of the elfllicnts of Mr.ured~brihe^®;phatrindex?''fha 
the bony structure Ol the skull nrcntct.t width compared with oreatest 
are capable of measurement and »«; a. Nonro. mdex 70, 

< dotichoccphallo; B. European index 

therefore are valuable for the gQ^ mesaticophaiic; c. Samoyed, in- 
purpose of clas.sificaLion by ad- dex 85, braohycophalic 
vanced mathematical and stati.->tical proccs.ses, (Sra Anthropom- 

KTRY. ) 

Endocranial casts afford preciou.s indiration.s of the conforma- 
tion of the brain itself. No one feature, ru) single index, can he 




^r^OM WII-DtK, ‘'LADORAlOMr MANUAL OF ANTH ftOPOMETRY •' ( BUKI'.TON •*. 10S & CO > 

Fig, 3.— principal points of frankfort plane 
FH.-F rankfort horizontal or plane; fr.-tanpent to FH through n, the nasion, 
or upper end of the nasal suture; b.-Brogma, where the coronal and sagittal 
sutures meet; I. -Lambda, where the sagittal and lambdoidal meet; l.-lnlen, 
the occipital protuberance; fr.-n-i.-Fronta! angle; b-n-i.-Frontal inolination 
angle; l-i-n.-OccipItal inclination angle; n-ba-pr.-Superior foclal length angle; 
ba.-The middle point (basion) of the anterior margin of the occipital foramen 
pr.-The lowest point of the Intermaxillary suture 

held sufficient by itself for definitive classification. Many of the 
data yielded by craniometry can be contrasted usefully with anal- 
ogous measurements on living subjects which allow information 
yielding further criteria. (Set* Racks of Man.) The contours 
and angles of the elements of the skull may be recorded and 
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measured by the diagraph and goniometer. 

The third subdivision of craniometric researches is one in which 
the field of comparison is still further narrowed. For herein the 
various sub-racial types such as the dark and fair Europeans are 
brought together for the purposes of comparison or contrast. But 
although the range of research is thus narrowed and restricted, 
the guiding principles and the methods remain unchanged. By the 
method of expressing as a formula two cranial dimensions which 
have been measured are compared, one skull may be so propor- 
tioned that its greatest width measures 75% of its greatest length 



(i.e., its width is to its length as 
three to four). 

This ratio (of 75%) is termed 
the cephalic or breadth-index. 
A skull providing a breadth-index 
of 75 possesses different propor- 
tions from one with an index of 
S5- 

The fourth subdivision of 
craniometry deals with the com- 
parison of the prehistoric and the 
recent types of mankind. The 
methods resemble those em- 
ployed in the comparison of liv- 
ing races ; but in some particular 
instances where the prehistoric 
individual is represented only by 
a comparatively minute portion 
of the skull, special modifications 
of the usual procedures are 
needed. 

The complexity of craniomet- 
ric studies has inevitably in- 
creased. International agree- 
ments for the unification of the 
various measurements have been 
established, and the application 
of the methods of statistical sci- 
ence in dealing with large num- 
bers of craniometric data has 
been greatly developed. (See 
Anthropometry.) These sys- 
tems of measurement, and the 
methods of dealing with them 
on statistical principles have been extended to the study of large 
numbers of the skulls of domestic and feral animals, such as white 
rats or the varieties of the horse. In 1927 an international com- 
mittee of anatomists was organized to collect accurate information 
about the variations of human structure and the different races of 
mankind. These investigations mil surely yield material of the 
highest value. 

Bibliography. — W. L. H. Duckworth, International Agreements for 
the Unification (a) of Craniometric and cephalometric measurements 
(b) of Anthropometric measurements to be made on the living subject 
(1913) ; H. H. Wilder, A Laboratory Manual of Anthropometry 
(1921) ; and Pedigree of the Human Race, n.d.; Sir Arthur Keith, 
The Antiquity of Man (1925). 

CRANK. In mechanics, a crank is a device by which recip- 
rocating motion is converted into circular motion or vice versa, 
consisting of a crank-arm, one end of which is fastened rigidly 
at right angles to the rotating shaft or axis, while the other end 
bears a crank-pin projecting from it at right angles and parallel 
to the shaft. When the reciprocating part of a machine, as the 
piston and piston-rod of a steam engine, is linked to this crank 
by a crank-rod or connecting rod, one end of which works on 
the crank-pin and the other on a pin in the end of the reciprocating 
part, the to-and-fro motion of the latter imparts a circular 
motion to the shaft and vice versa. The crank, instead of being 
made up as described above, may be formed by bending the shaft 
to the required shape, as sometimes in the handle of a winch. A 
bell-crank, so called because of its original use in bell-hanging to 
change the direction of motion of the wires from horizontal to 
vertical or vice versa, consists of two arms rigidly connected at 


Fig. 4 . — ^THE FACIAL ANGLE OF 
THE Frankfort agreement is 
SHOWN IN the crania OF: A. A 
NEW GUINEA NATIVE (MALE) 75°; 
B. A EUROPEAN (WOMAN) 93°; C. 
A NEW BORN INFANT 93° 
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an angle, say of go®, to each other and pivoted on a pin placed 
at the point of junction. 

Crank is also the name given to a labour machine once used in 
prison as a means of punishment (see Treadmill). Other uses 



FROM SER6I, “THE VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES" (SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION) 

Fig. 5 . — SKULLS are accurately classified by a scientific COM- 
PARISON OF certain DIMENSIONS OF THE CRANIUM, AND SIX DISTINCT 
TYPE FORMS. AS SHOWN ABOVE. ARE FOUND 


of the word, connected with the primary meaning, are for a 
crooked path, a crevice or chink, and a freakish turn of thought 
or speech, as in Milton’s phrase “quips and cranks.’' It is also used 



Mechanical, bell and winch cranks showing how change of 

APPLIED FORCE IS EFFECTED. AS IN THE MECHANICAL CRANK. HORI- 
ZONTAL MOVEMENT IS CONVERTED INTO CIRCULAR; IN THE BELL CRANK, 
VERTICAL BECOMES HORIZONTAL, AND IN THE WINCH CRANK, CIRCULAR 
MOVEMENT IS CHANGED INTO VERTICAL 

as a slang expression, American in origin, for a harmless lunatic, 
or a faddist, whose enthusiasm for some one idea or hobby be- 
comes a monomania. “Crank” or “crank-sided” is a nautical term 
used of a ship which by reason of her build or from want of 
balance is liable to overturn. 
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CRANMER, THOMAS (1489-1556), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, born at Aslacton or Aslockton in Nottinghamshire on 
July 2, 1489, was the second son of Thomas Cranmer and of his 
wife Anne Hatfield. He received his early education, according 
to Morise his secretary, from ‘‘a marvellous severe and cruel 
schoolmaster.” The same authority tells us that he was initiated 
by his father in those field sports, such as hunting and hawking, 
which formed one of his recreations in after life. To early train- 
ing he also owed the skilful horsemanship for which he was con- 
spicuous. At the age of 14 he was sent by his mother, who had 
in 1501 become a widow, to Cambridge. He became a fellow of 
Jesus college in 1510 or 1511, but had soon after to vacate his 
fellowship, owing to his marriage to “Black Joan,” a relative of 
the landlady of the Dolphin inn. He was reinstated on the death 
of his wife, which occurred in childbirth before the lapse of the 
year of grace allowed by the statutes. He was ordained in 1523, 
and soon after took his doctor’s degree in divinity; he was lec- 
turer in divinity at his own college and public examiner in divinity 
to the university. 

In Aug. 1529 the plague known as the sweating sickness drove 
Cranmer with two of his pupils named Cressy, who w^ere related 
to him through their mother, to their father’s house at Waltham 
in Essex. The king (Henry VIII.) happened at the time to be 
visiting in the immediate neighbourhood, and two of his chief 
counsellors, Gardiner, secretary of State, afterw^ards bishop of 
Winchester, and Edward Fox, the lord high almoner, after- 
wards bishop of Hereford, were lodged at Cressy ’s house. Meet- 
ing with Cranmer, they were naturally led to discuss the king’s 
meditated divorce from Catherine of Aragon. Cranmer sug- 
gested that if the canonists and the universities should decide that 
marriage with a deceased brother’s widow was illegal, and if it 
were proved that Catherine had been married to Prince Arthur, 
her marriage to Henry could be declared null and void by the 
ordinary ecclesiastical courts. The necessity of an appeal to Rome 
was thus dispensed with, and this point was at once seen by the 
king, who, when Cranmer’s opinion was reported to him, is said 
to have ordered him to be summoned in these terms: ‘T will 
speak to him. Let him be sent for out of hand. This man, I trow, 
has got the right sow by the ear.” 

At their first interview Cranmer was commanded by the king 
to lay aside all other pursuits and to devote himself to the ques- 
tion of the divorce. He was to draw up a written treatise, stating 
the course he proposed, and defending it by arguments from 
Scripture, the Fathers and the decrees of general councils. He 
was further commended to Anne Boleyn’s father, the earl of 
Wiltshire, in whose house at Durham Place he resided for 
some time; the king appointed him archdeacon of Taunton and 
one of his chaplains ; and he also held a parochial benefice. When 
the treatise was finished Cranmer was called upon to defend its 
argument before the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which 
he visited, accompanied by Fox and Gardiner. Immediately after- 
wards he was sent to plead the cause before a more powerful 
if not a higher tribunal. An embassy, with the earl of Wiltshire 
at its head, was despatched to Rome in 1 530, that “the matter of 
the divorce should be disputed and ventilated,” and Cranmer was 
an important member of it. 

Cranmer returned in Sept. 1530, but in Jan. 1531 he received 
a second commission from the king appointing him “Conciliarius 
Regius et ad Caesarem Orator.” In the summer of 1531 he 
accordingly proceeded to Germany as sole ambassador to the 
emperor. He was also to sound the Lutheran princes with a view 
to an alliance, and to obtain the removal of some restrictions on 
English trade. At Nuremberg he became acquainted with Osi- 
ander, whose somewhat isolated theological position he probably 
found to be in many points analogous to his own. Both were 
convinced that the old order must change; neither saw clearly 
what the nqw order should be to which it was to give place. They 
had frequent interviews, which had doubtless an important influ- 
ence on Cranmer’s opinions. In 1532 Cranmer married Osiander’s 
niece,, Margaret. Hook finds in the fact of the marriage corrobo- 
ration of Cranmer’s statement that he never expected or desired 
the primacy; and it seems probable enough that, if be had fore- 


seen how soon the primacy was to be forced upon him, he would 
have avoided a disqualification which it was difficult to conceal 
and dangerous to disclose. 

Expected or not, the primacy was forced u]>on him within a 
very few months of his marriage. In Aug. 1532 Archbishop W^ar- 
ham died, and the king almost immediately afterwards intimated 
to Cranmer, w^ho had accompanied the emperor in his campaign 
against the Turks, his nomination to the vacant see. Cranmer s 
conduct was certainly consistent with his profession that he did 
not desire, as he had not expected, the dangerous promotion. 
The papal bulls of confirmation were dated Feb. and Mar. 1533, 
and the consecration took place on Mar. 30. 

In the last as in the first step of Cranmer 's promotion Henry 
had been actuated by one and the same motive. The business of 
the divorce — or rather, of the legitimation of Anne Boleyn’s 
expected issue — ^had now become very urgent, and in the new 
archbishop he had an agent who might be expccletl to forward 
it with the needful haste. Cranmer after securing decisions 
favourable to the king in Convocation wrote a letter to the king, 
praying to be allowed to remove the anxiety of loyal subjects 
as to a possible case of disputed succession, by finally determin- 
ing the validity of the marriage in his archiepiscopal court. There 
is evidence that the request was prompted by the king, and his 
consent was given as a matter of course. Queen Catherine was 
residing at Ampthill in Bedfordshire, and to suit her convenience 
the court was held at the priory of Dunstable. Declining to 
appear, she was declared contumacious, and on May 23, the arch- 
bishop gave judgment declaring the marriage null and void from 
the first. The Act of Appeals had already prohiliited any appeal 
from the archbishop's court. Five days later he pronounced the 
marriage between Henry and Anne — ^which luid bee.n secretly 
celebrated about Jan. 25, 1533 — to he valid. On June i he 
crowned Anne as queen, and on S{‘pt. 10 stood godfather to 
her child, the future Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1536 Cranmer was required to revise his own senlence in 
favour of the validity of Ifcnry's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
and on May 17, the marriage was declared invalid. With Anne’s 
condemnation by the House of Lords Cranmer had nothing to 
do. He interceded for her in vain with the king, as be htid done 
in the cases of Fisher, More and the monks of Christchurch. 
His share in the divorce of Anne of Cloves was less prominent 
than that of Gardiner, though he did preside over the Convoca- 
tion in which nearly all the dignitarie.s of the church signified 
their approval of that measure. 

Meanwhile Cranmer was actively carrying out the policy which 
has associated his name more clo.sely, perhap.s, than that of any 
other ecclesiastic with the Reformation in England. Its most im- 
portant feature on the theological as distinct from the political 
side was the endeavour to promote the circulation of the Bible 
in the vernacular, by encouraging translation and procuring an 
order in 1538 that a copy of the Bible in English should be set 
up in every church in a convenient place for reading. Only second 
in importance to this was the readjustment of the creed and lit- 
urgy of the church, which formed Crunmcr\s principal work dur- 
ing the latter half of his life. Both in parliament and in the 
convocation he opposed the Six Articles of 1530, but he stood 
almost alone. During the period between 1540 and 1543 the arch- 
bishop was engaged at the head of a commission in the revision 
of the “Bishop’s Book” (1537) or Jnstituiions of a Chmiian Ma?if 
and the preparation of the Necessary Eruditiori (1543) known as 
the “King's Book,” which was a modification of the fonner work 
in the direction of Roman Catholic doctrine. In June 1545 was 
issued his Litany, which was substantially the same as that now 
in use, and shows his mastery of a rhythmical English style. 

Cranmer was present with Henry VIII. when he died (1547)* 
By the will of the king he was nominated one of a council of 
regency composed of 16 persons, but he acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment by which Somerset became lord protector. He officiated at 
the coronation of the boy king Edward VI., and is supposed to 
have instituted a sinister change in the order of the ceremony, 
by which the right of the monarch to reign was made to appear 
to depend upon inheritance alone, without the concurrent consent 
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of the people. But Edward’s title had been expressly sanctioned 
by act of parliament, so that there was no more room for election 
in his case than in that of George I., and the real motive of the 
changes was to shorten the weary ceremony for the frail child. 

During this reign Cranmer was enabled without let or hindrance 
to complete the preparation of the church formularies, on which 
he had been for some time engaged. In 1547 appeared the Homi- 
lies prepared under his direction. Four of them are attributed to 
the archbishop himself — those on salvation, faith, good works and 
the reading of scripture. His translation of the German cate- 
chism of Justus Jonas, known as Cranmer’s catechism, appeared 
in the following year. Important, as showing his views on a cardi- 
nal doctrine, was the Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine 
of the Sacrament, which he published in 1550. The first prayer 
book of Edward VI. was finished in November 1548, and received 
legal sanction in March iS4g,* the second was completed and 
sanctioned in April 1552. The archbishop did much of the work 
of compilation personally. The 42 articles of Edward VI. pub- 
lished in 1553 owe their form and style almost entirely'' to the 
hand of Cranmer. The last great undertaking in which he was 
employed was the revision of his codification of the canon law, 
which had been all but completed before the death of Henry. 
The task was one eminently well suited to his powers, and the 
execution of it was marked by great sldll in definition and 
arrangement. It never received any authoritative sanction, Ed- 
ward VI. dying before the proclamation establishing it could be 
made, and it remained unpublished until 1571, when a Latin 
translation by Dr. Walter Haddon and Sir John Cheke appeared 
under the title Reformatio legum ecclesiasticarwn. It laid down 
the lawfulness and necessity of persecution to the death for 
heresy in the most absolute terms; and Cranmer himself con- 
demned Joan Bocher to the flames. But he naturally loathed per- 
secution, and was as tolerant as any in that age. 

Cranmer stood by the dying bed of Edward as he had stood 
by that of his father, and he there suffered himself to be per- i 
suaded to take a step against his own convictions. He had pledged 
himself to respect the testamentary disposition of Henry VIII. | 
by which the succession devolved upon Mary, and now he violated 
his oath by signing Edward’s “device” of the crown to Lady Jane 
Grey. On grounds of policy and morality alike the act was quite 
indefensible; but it is perhaps some palliation of his perjury that 
it was committed to satisfy the last urgent wish of a dying man, 
and that he alone remained true to the nine days’ queen when 
the others who had with him signed Edward’s device deserted her. 

On the accession of Mary he was summoned to the council — 
most of whom had signed the same device — ^reprimanded for his 
conduct, and ordered to confine himself to his palace at Lambeth 
until the queen’s pleasure was known. He refused to follow the 
advice of his friends and avoid the fate that was clearly impend- 
ing over him by flight to the continent. Any chance of safety 
that lay in the friendliness of a strong party in the council was 
more than nullified by the bitter personal enmity of the queen, 
who could not forgive his share in her mother’s divorce and her 
own disgrace. On Sept. 14, 1553, he was sent to the Tower where 
Ridley and Latimer were also confined. The immediate occasion 
of his imprisonment was a strongly worded declaration he had 
written a few days previously against the mass, the celebration 
of which, he heard, had been re-established at Canterbury. In 
Nov. with Lady Jane Grey, her husband, and two other Dudleys, 
Cranmer was condemned for treason. Renard thought he would 
be executed, but so true a Romam*st as Mary could scarcely have 
an ecclesiastic put to death in consequence of a sentence by a 
secular court, and Cranmer was reserved for treatment as a 
heretic by the highest of clerical tribunals, which could not act 
until parliament had restored the papal jurisdiction. Accordingly 
in March 1554 he and his two illustrious fellow-prisoners, Ridley 
and Latimer, were removed to Oxford, where they were confined 
in the bocardo or common prison. Ridley and Latimer were un- 
flinching, and suffered bravely at the stake on Oct. 16, 1555. 
Cranmer had been tried by a papal commission, over which Bishop 
Brooks of Gloucester presided in Sept. 1555. Brooks had no 
power to give sentence, but reported to Rome, where Cranmer 
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was summoned, but not permitted, to attend. On Nov. 25, he 
was pronounced contumacious by the pope and excommunicated, 
and a commission was sent to England to degrade him from his 
office of archbishop. This was done with the usual humiliating 
ceremonies in Christ church, Oxford, on Feb. 14, 1556* he 
was then handed over to the secular power. About the same 
time Cranmer subscribed the first two of his ‘"recantations.” His 
difficulty consisted in the fact that, like all Anglicans of the i6th 
century, he recognized no right of private judgment, but believed 
that the State, as represented by monarchy, parliament and Con- 
vocation, had an absolute right to determine the national faith 
and to impose it on every Englishman. All these authorities had 
now legally established Roman Catholicism as the national faith, 
and Cranmer had no logical ground on which to resist. His early 
“recantations” are merely recognitions of his lifelong conviction 
of this right of the State. But his dilemma on this point led him 
into further doubts, and he was eventually induced to revile his 
whole career and the Reformation. This is what the government 
wanted. Northumberland's recantation had done much to dis- 
credit the Reformation, Cranmer’s, it was hoped, would complete 
the work. Hence the enormous effect of Cranmer's recovery at 
the final scene. On Mar. 21 he was taken to St. Mary's church, 
and asked to repeat his recantation in the hearing of the people 
as he had promised. To the surprise of all he declared with dig- 
nity and emphasis that what he had recently done troubled him 
more than anything he ever did or said in his whole life; tliat 
he renounced and refused all his recantations as things written 
w’ith his hand, contrary to the truth which he thought in his heart ; 
and that as his hand had offended, bis hand should be first burned 
when he came to the fire. As he had said, his right hand was 
steadfastly exposed to the flames. The calm cheerfulness and 
resolution with which he met his fate show that he felt that 
he had cleared his conscience, and that his recantation of his 
recantations was a repentance that needed not to be repented of. 

It was a noble end to what, in spite of its besetting sin ol 
infirmity of moral purpose, was a not ignoble life. The key to his 
character is well given in what Hooper said of him in a letter 
to Bullinger, that he was “too fearful about what might happen 
to him.” This weakness was the worst blot on Cranmer’s char- 
acter. As a theologian it is somewhat difficult lo class him. 
As early as 1538 he had repudiated the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion; by 1550 he had rejected also the real presence (Pref. to 
his Answer to Dr, Richard Smith). But here he used the term 
“real” somewhat unguardedly, for in his Defence he asserts a 
real presence, but defines it as exclusively a spiritual presence; 
and he repudiates the idea that the bread and wine were “bare 
tokens.” His views on church polity were dominated by his im- 
plicit belief in the divine right of kings (not of course the divine 
hereditary right of kings) which the Anglicans felt it necessary 
to set up against the divine right of popes. He set practically 
no limits to the ecclesiastical authority of togs; they were as fully 
the representatives of the church as the State, and Cranmer hardly 
distinguished between the two. Church and State to him were one. 

Bibliography. — R. W. Dixon’s History; J. Gairdner’s History of the 
Church, 1485-1558; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. vols. iv-xx.: 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1542-1556; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. and 
Foreign; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments; Strype’s Memorials of Cran- 
mer (1694) ; Anecdotes and Character of Archbishop Cranmer, by 
Ralph Morice, and two contemporary biographies (Camden Society’s 
publications) ; Remains of Thomas Cranmer, by Jenkyns (1833) I 
Lives of Cranmer, by Gilpin (1784) ; Todd (1831) ; Le Bas, in Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vols. vi. and vii. (1868), by 
Canon Mason (1897), A, D. Innes (1900) and A. F. Pollard (1904) ; 
Froude’s History; Bishop Cranmer’s Recantacyons, ed. Gairdner 
(1885). R. E. Chester Waters’s Chesters of Chicheley (1877) contains 
a vast amount of genealogical information about Cranmer which has 
been used by only one of his biographers. 

CRANNOG, the term applied in Scotland and Ireland to the 
stockaded islands so numerous in ancient times in the lochs of 
both countries. 

They have little in common, structurally, with the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, except that they are placed in lakes. Few examples 
are known in England or Wales, although over 150 have been ex- 
amined in Ireland, and more than half that number in Scotland. 
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As a rule they have been constructed on islets or shallows in the 
lochs, which have been adapted for occupation, and fortified by 
single or double lines of stockaded defences drawn round the 
margin. 

From their common feature of a substructure of brushwood and 
logs built up from the bottom, the crannogs have been classed as 
fascine-dwellings, to distinguish them from the typical pile-dwell- 
ings of the earlier periods in Switzerland, whose platforms are sup- 
ported by piles driven into the bed of the lake. Among the few 
remains of lacustrine settlements in England and Wales, some are 
suggestive of the typical crannog structure. The most important 
of these is the Glastonbury lake village excavated by A. Bulleid 
and H. St. George Gray, and discovered by the first named anti- 
quary in 1892. It consists of some 70 or more separate dwellings, 
grouped within a triangular palisaded defence, S'h acres in extent, 
and built in the midst of a Somerset marsh now reclaimed. The 
substructure was formed of logs and brushwood, helped by masses 
of bracken, rush, peat and stone, covered with layers of clay. The 
dwellings were circular, 18 to 35ft. in diameter, the walls 6 to 7ft. 
in height made of wattle and daub, with supporting uprights ar- 
ranged 12 to I Sin. apart. The floors were of clay, with a raised I 
circular area near the centre, sometimes paved for a hearth. Both 
floors and hearths were renewed from time to time on account of 
subsidence. As many as 13 superimposed hearths have been dis- | 
covered in a single dwelling. In many huts the stump of the cen- | 
tral post remained which had supported the roof, and in others 
the doorstep or entrance pavement. The occupation must be dated 
within the Iron Age, and is likely pre-Roman, as little evidence of 
contact with Roman civilization has been discovered. Besides the 
implements and weapons of iron there arc finger rings, fibulae and 
brooches of bronze, weaving combs and spindle-whorls, a bronze 
mirror and tweezers, quantities of pottery chiefly hand-made or- 
namented with late Celtic patterns, a bowl of thin bronze deco- 
rated with bosses, portions of the nave of a wooden wheel with 
holes for 12 spokes and a dug-out canoe. In 1895 another lake 
village of similar date and construction was discovered near 
Mcare, some three miles north-west of Glastonbury; the site is un- 
dergoing examination by the Somerset Archaeological Society and 
the relics discovered are exhibited at Taunton museum. The im- 
plements and weapons found in the Scottish and Irish crannogs are 
usually of iron, or, if objects of bronze and stone are found, they 
are commonly such as were in use in the Iron Age. Crannogs are 
frequently referred to in the Irish annals. In the register of the 
privy council of Scotland, April 14, 1608, it is ordered that “the 
haill houssis of defence, strongholds, and crannokis in the Yllis 
(the western isles) pertaining to Angus M’Conneill of Dunnyvaig 
and Hector M’Cloyne of Dowart sal be delyverit to His Majestie.” 
Judging from the historical evidence 0^ their late continuance, 
and from the character of the relics found in them, the crannogs 
may be included among the latest prehistoric strongholds, reaching 
their greatest development in early historic limes, and surviving 
through the middle ages. 

Little lake dwelling research has taken place in Ireland or Scot- 
land since iqto. The excavation of Lochpaire Crannog near Tuam, 
Ireland (1Q14), and the investigation of the artificial island in 
Loch Kinellan, Strathpeffer, Scotland (1916), have been the chief 
cxjflorations. (See Lake Dwellings.) 

Bibliography. — R. Munro, The Lake DweUinfis of Europe: being 
the Rhind Lectures in Archaeology for 1S88 (with a bibliography of 
the subject) (London, 1890) ; Ancient Scottish Lake-'Dwellings or 
Crannogs (Edinburgh, 1882) ; Col. W. G. Wood-Martin, The Lake 
Dwellings of Ireland or Ancient Lacustrine Habitations of Erin^ 
commonly called Crannogs (Dublin, 1886) ; Sir W. Wilde, Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy^ article “Crannogs” pp. 220-233 (Dublin, 1857) ; John Stuart, 
“Scottish Artificial Islands or Crannogs,” in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. vi. (Edinburgh, i86«;) ; A. 
Bulleid and H. St. George Gray, "T/ze Glastonbury Lake Village’* 
vol. i. 1911; vol. ii, 1917 (pub. by Glastonbury Antiquarian Society) ; 
A. Bulleid, The Lake Villages of Somerset, The Somerset Folk Series 
No. 16 (1924). 

CRANSTON, a city of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., adjoining the city of Providence on the south; served 
by the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. The popu- 


lation in 1920 was 29,407, of whom 7,516 were foreign-born 
white (2,641 from Italy); and in 1930 Federal census 42,911. 
Within its area of 2S-Ssq.m. are an attractive water-front on 
Narragansett bay; farms, nurseries and market-gardens; and 
several villages with important manufactures, including cotton 
print goods, winding machinery and automatic fire extinguishers. 
The output of the factories in 1927 was valued at $14,397,792. 
In the southern part of the city is a State farm of 667ac. (P.O. 
Howard), on which are several State institutions for the de- 
pendent and the delinquent and also the county gaol. 

Cranston was settled as a part of Providence about 1640 by 
associates of Roger Williams. It was incorporated as a separate 
town in 1754. In 186S, 1873 ^.nd 1892 portions of it were re- 
annexed to Providence. In 1910 it was chartered as a city. It 
was named after Samuel Cranston, governor of Rhode Island 
1698-1727. 

GRANTOR, a Greek philosopher of the Old Academy, was 
born, probably about the middle of the 4th century b.c , at Soli 
in Cilicia. He was the first commentator on Plato. He is said 
to have written some poems which he sealed up and deposited in 
the temple of Athens at Soli (Diog. Laertius, iv. 5. 25). Of his 
celebrated work Oji Grief (Uepl irevdovs), a letter of condolence 
to his friend Hippocles on the death of his children, numerous 
extracts have been preserved in Plutarch’s Cousolatio ad ApoU 
Ionium and in the De co 7 isolatione of Cicero, who speaks of it 
{Acad., ii. 44. 135) in the highest terms, Crantor's ethical theory 
arranged “good'’ things in the following order — virtue, health, 
pleasure, riches. 

See F. Kayser, De Grant ore Academieo (1841); M. TI. E. Meier, 
Opuscula academica, ii. (1S63) ; F. Susemihl, Gesrhirhle. der griech^ 
ischen Literal ur in der Alexandrinerzeit, i., p. 118 (1891). 

CRANWORTH, ROBERT MONSEY ROLFE, Baron 
(1790-1868), lord chancellor of England, elder son of the Rev. 
E. Rolfe, was born at Cranworth, Norfolk, on Dec. 18, 1790. 
Educated at Bury St. Edmund’s, Winchester, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816, and 
attached himself to the chancery courts. Tie represented Penryn 
and Falmouth in parliament from 1832 till his promotion to the 
bench as baron of the exchequer in 1 83c). In 1850 he was appointed 
a vice-chancellor and created Baron Cranworth, and in 1852 he 
became lord chancellor in Aberdeen’s ministry. He continued to 
hold the chancellorship in the administration of Palmerston until 
the latter’s resignation in 1857. He was not reappointed when 
Palmerston returned to office in 1859, but on the retirement of 
Lord West bury in 1865 he accepted the great seal for a second 
time, and held it till the fall of the Russell administration in i866. 
Cranworth died in London on July 26, 1868. His name is asso- 
ciated in the statute book with a measure of conveyancing. He 
left no issue and the barony became extinct on his death. 

See E. Foss, The Judges of England (1848-64); The Times (July 
27. 1868) ; E. Manson, The Builders of our Law (1904) ; J. B. Allay, 
Lives of the Chancellors, vol. ii. (1908). 

CRAPE, a silk fabric of a gauzy texture, having a peculiar 
crisp or crimpy appearance. It is woven of hard spun silk yarn 
“in the gum” or natural condition. There are two distinct varieties 
of the textile — soft, Canton or oriental, crape, and hard or crisped 
crape. The wavy appearance of Canton crape results from the 
peculiar manner in which the weft is prepared, the yarn from two 
liobbins being twisted together in the reverse way. The fabric 
when woven is smooth and even, having no crepe appearance, but 
when the gum is sub.sequcntly extracted by boiling it at once be- 
comes soft, and the weft, losing its twist, gives the fabric the waved 
structure which constitutes its distinguishing feature. Canton 
crapes are used, either white or coloured, for ladies’ scarves and 
shawls, bonnet trimmings, etc. The Chinese and Japanese excel 
i in the manufacture of soft crapes. 

The crisp and elastic structure of hard crape is not produced 
I either in the spinning or in the weaving, but is due to processes 
through which the gauze passes after it is woven. What the details 
I of these processes are is known to only a few manufacturers, who 
so jealously guard their secret that, in some cases, the different 
stages in the manufacture are conducted in towns far removed 
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from each other. Commercially they are distinguished as single, 
double, three-ply and four-ply crapes, according to the nature of 
the yarn used in their manufacture. They are almost exclusively 
dyed black and used in mourning dress, and among Roman Cath- 
olic communities for nuns’ veils, etc. In Great Britain hard crapes 
are made at Braintree in Essex, Norwich, Yarmouth, Manchester 
and Glasgow. The crape formerly made at Norwich was made writh 
a silk warp and worsted w^ef t, and is said to have afterwards degen- 
erated into bombazine. A very successful imitation of real crape 
is made in Manchester of cotton yarn. 

CRASH. A technical textile term applied to a species of nar- 
row towels, from 14 to 2oin. wide. The name is probably of Rus- 
sian origin, the simplest and coarsest type of the cloth being 
known as ‘ 'Russian crash,” The latter is made from grey flax or 
tow yarns, and sometimes from boiled yarns. The simple term 
^‘crash” is given to all these narrow cloths, but the above distinc- 
tion is very convenient, as also are the following: grey, boiled, 
bleached, plain, twilled and fancy crash. A large variety obtains 
with and without fancy borders, while of late years cotton has been 
introduced as warp, as well as mixed and jute yarns for weft. After 
the cloth has passed through all the finishing operations, it is cut 
up into lengths of about three yds., the ends are sewm together and 
it is then ready to be placed over a suspended roller; for this 
reason it is often termed “roller towelling.” 

CRASHAW, RICHARD (i6i3?-i649), English poet, styled 
“the divine,” was born in London about 1613. He was the son 
of a strongly anti-papistical divine. Dr. William Crashaw' (1572- 
1626). Richard Crashaw was educated at Charterhouse, and at 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1634. The publication of Herbert’s Temple in 1633 seems to 
have finally determined the bias of his genius in favour of relig- 
ious poetry, and next year he published his first book, Epigram- 
matum sacronmi liber, a volume of Latin verses. In 1636 he 
removed to Peterhouse, was made a fellow of that college in 1637, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1638. About this time began his lasting 
friendship wdth Abraham Cowley. He was also on terms of 
intimacy with the Anglican monk Nicholas Ferrar, and frequently 
visited him at Little Gidding. In 1641 he is said to have gone i 
to Oxford, but only for a short time; for when in 1643 Cowley 
left Cambridge to seek a refuge at Oxford, Crashaw remained 
behind, and was forcibly ejected from his fellowship in 1644. 
In the confusion of the civil wars he escaped to France, where he 
finally embraced the Catholic religion. 

During his exile his religious and secular poems were collected 
by an anonymous friend, and published under the title of Steps 
to the Temple and The Delights of the Muses, in one volume, 
in 1646. The first part includes the hymn to St. Teresa and the 
version of Marini’s Sospetto d'Herode. This same year Cowley 
found him in great destitution at Paris, and induced Queen 
Henrietta Maria to give him introductions in Rome, where he 
became attendant to Cardinal Palotta. In 1648 he published two 
Latin hymns at Paris. He remained until 1649 in the service 
of the cardinal, to whom he had a great personal attachment; 
but his retinue contained persons whose violent and licentious 
behaviour was a source of ceaseless vexation to the sensitive 
English mystic. He was sent by the cardinal in 1649 to Loretto, 
where he was made a canon of the Holy House. In less than 
three weeks, however, he sickened of fever, and died on Aug, 25, 
not without grave suspicion of having being poisoned. He was 
buried in the Lady chapel at Loretto. A collection of his religious 
poems, entitled Carmen Deo nostro, was brought out in Paris in 
1652, dedicated to the countess of Denbigh. The book is illus- 
trated by 13 engravings after Crashaw’s own designs. 

Crashaw excelled in all manner of graceful accomplishments; 
besides being an excellent Latinist and Hellenist, he had an 
intimate knowledge of Italian and Spanish; and his skill in music, 
painting and engraving was no less admired in his lifetime than 
his skill in poetry. Cowley embalmed his memory in a very fine 
elegy. 

Crashaw’s verse is studded with fiery beauties and sudden felici- 
ties of language, unsurpassed by any lyrist between his own time 
and Shelley’s. There is no religious poetry in English so full at 


once of gross and awkward images and imaginative touches of 
the most ethereal beauty, and these peculiarities can be studied 
nowhere to more advantage than in the Hymn to Saint Teresa. 
Among the secular poems of Crashaw the best are Music^s Duel, 
which deals with strife between the musician and the nightingale, 
and Wishes to his supposed Mistress. In his latest sacred poems, 
included in the Carmen Deo nostro, the mysticism has become 
more pronounced, and the ecclesiastical mannerism more harsh 
and repellent. 

Crashaw’s works were first collected, in one volume, in 1858, by 
W. B. Turnbull. In 1S73 an edition, in 2 volumes, was printed for 
private subscription by the Rev. A, B. Grosart. A complete edition 
was edited (1904) for the Cambridge University Press by Mr. A. R, 
Waller. See also L. C Martin, The Poems, English, Latin and Greek, 
of Richard Crashaw (1927). 


CRASSULACEAE, in botany, a family of dicotyledons, con- 
taining 25 genera and 450 species; of cosmopolitan distribution, 
but most developed in South Africa. The plants are herbs or 
small shrubs, generally with thick fleshy stems and leaves, adapted 
for life in dry, especially rocky places. The fleshy leaves are often 
reduced to a more or less cylindrical structure, as in the stone- 
crops {Sedum), or form closely crowded rosettes as in the house- 
leek (Sempervivtm) . Correlated with their life in dry situations, 
the bulk of the tissue is succulent, forming a water-store, which is 
protected from loss by evaporation by a thickly cuticularized epi- 
dermis covered with a waxy secretion which gives a glaucous ap- 
pearance to the plant. The flowers are generally arranged in 
terminal or axillary clusters, and are markedly regular with the 
same number of parts in each series. This number is, however, 
very variable, and often not constant in one and the same species. 
The sepals and petals are free or more or less united, the sta- 
mens as many or twice as many as the petals; the carpels, usually 

‘ free, are equal to the petals in 
number, and form in the fruit 
follicles with two or more seeds. 
The means of vegetative propa- 
gation are general. Many spe- 
cies spread by means of a creep- 
ing much-branched rootstock or, 
as in house-leek, by runners that 
perish after producing a terminal 
leaf-rosette. In other cases small 
portions of the stem or leaves 
give rise to new plants by bud- 
ding, as in Bryophylhm, where 
buds develop at the edges of the 
leaf and form new plants. 

The family is almost absent 
from Australia and Polynesia, 
and has but few representatives 
in South America; it is otherwise 
generally distributed. The largest 
genus, Sedum, contains about 350 
species in the temperate and 
colder parts of the northern 
hemisphere; nine occur wild in 
Britain, including S. Telephium 
(orpine) and 5 . acre (common 
stonecrop). The species are very 
easily cultivated and will thrive 
in almost any soil. Crassula 
has about 150 species, chiefly at 
the Cape. Cotyledon, a widely 
distributed genus with about 100 species, is represented in the 
British Isles by C. umbilicus, pennywort, or navelwort, which 
takes its name from the succulent peltate leaves. It grows pro- 
fusely on dry rocks and walls, especially on the western coasts, and 
bears a spike of drooping greenish cup-shaped flowers. The 
Echeveria of gardens is included in this genus. Sempervivum has 
about 50 species in the mountains of central and southern Europe, 
in the Himalayas, Abyssinia and the Canaries and Madeira; S'. 
tectorum, common house-leek, is seen often growing on tops of 
1 walls and house-roofs. The hardy species will grow well in dry 
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sandy soil, and are suitable for rockeries, old walls or edgings. 

In North America some 40 representatives of the family are 
found, most numerous from the Rocky Mountains westward, 20 
occurring in California, mostly species of Sedmn and Cotyledon, 

The family is closely allied to Saxifragaccae, from which it is 
distinguished by its fleshy habit and the larger number of carpels. 

CRASSUS (literally “dense,” “thick,” “fat”), a family name 
in the Roman gens Licinia (plebeian). The most important of the 
name are the following: 

1. Publius Licinius Crassus, surnamed Dives Mucianiis, 
Roman statesman, orator and jurist, consul, 13 1 b.c. A friend of 
Tiberius Gracchus, he was chosen after his death to take his place 
on the agrarian commission (see Gracchus). In 131 when Crassus 
was consul with L. Valerius Flaccus, Aristonicus, a pretender, laid 
claim to Pergamum, which had been bequeathed by Attalus III. 
to Rome. Both consuls w^cre anxious to obtain the command 
against him; Crassus secured it, despite the rule which forbade 
him, as pontifex maximus, to leave Italy. Nothing is known of his 
military operations. But in the following year, when he was pre- 
paring to return, he was surprised near Leucae, and taken prisoner 
by a Thracian band and put to death. Crassus does not seem to 
have possessed much military ability, but he was noted for his 
knowledge of law and his oratory. 

See Cicero, Dc oratore, i. 50; Philippics^ xi. 8; Plutarch, Tih, 
Gracchus, 21; Livy, Epit. so; Val. Max. iii. 2. 12, viii. 7. 6; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 4; Justin xxxvi. 4; Orosius v. lo. 

2. Lucius Licinius Crassus (140-Q1 b.c.), the orator, of un- 
known parentage. At the age of 19 (or 21) he made his reputation 
by a speech against G. Papirius Carbo, the friend of the. Gracchi. 
The law passed by him and his colleague Q. Mucius Scaevola, dur- 
ing their consulship (95), to prevent those passing as Roman citi- 
zens who had no right to the title, was one of the prime causes of 
the Social War (Cicero, Pro Balbo^ xxi., De Officils, iii. ii). Dur- 
ing his censorship Crassus suppressed the newly founded schools 
of Latin rhetoricians (Aulus Gellius xv. t r). Crassus is one of the 
chief speakers in the De Oratore of Cicero, who has also preserved 
a few fragments of his speeches. 

3. Publius Licinius Crassus, called Dives, father of the tri- 
umvir. During his consulship (97) the practice of magic arts was 
condemned by a decree of the senate, and human sacrifice was 
abolished. He was governor of Spain and celebrated a triumph in 
93 for successes over the Lusitanians. After the Social War, as 
censor with L. Julius Caesar, he had the task of enrolling in new 
tribes certain of the Latins and Italians as a reward for their loy- 
alty to the Romans, but the proceedings seem to have been inter- 
rupted by certain irregularities. Crassus committed suicide in 87, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the Marian party. 

See Plutarch, Crassus, 4 ; Aulus Gellius ii. 24 ; Macrobius, Saturnalia, 
ii. 13; Livy, Epit. 80; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 3; Appian, Bell. Civ. u 73 

4. Marcus Licinius Crassus (c. 115-53 b-c.), the triumvir, 
Roman financier. Cinna^s proscription (87) obliged him to fiee to 
Spain, but he returned to Italy with Sulla, and was one of his 
officers during the campaign of 83-82. In the proscriptions that 
followed he laid the foundation of his immense wealth by buying 
at nominal prices the confiscated estates of the proscribed. This 
fortune he increased by traffic in slaves, usury and other means, 
until he became the richest man in Rome. The power of the purse 
made him a force to be reckoned with in the corrupt politics of the 
day. In 71, when praetor, he was given the command against Spar- 
tacus, and succeeded in crushing the revolt which had kept Italy 
in terror for three years. Pompey, wishing to coerce the senate, 
now made a pact with Crassus, and the two, by exerting their in- 
fluence with knights and people, were elected consuls for 70. But 
their relations soon became strained, and in 67, when Pompey left 
Rome, a pact was made between Crassus and Caesar, the object 
of which was to counteract the influence of Pompey. It is likely 
that they were behind the conspiracy of Autronius (66-65), and 
the early plans of Catiline (q.v,), whose candidature they sup- 
ported in 64. In 65 Crassus was censor, but resigned owing to 
quarrels with his colleague. In 60, the refusal of the senate to 

, ratify Pompey^s Eastern settlement brought about the coalition 
between Caesar, Pompey and Crassus known as the First Trium- 
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virate. After Caesars departure for Gaul, Crassus remained in 
Rome, and the jealousy between him and Pompey seems to have 
broken out afresh. But at the conference of Luca (50; Caesar 
managed to compose their differences; and in 55 Pompey and 
Crassus became consuls once more, and a law was passed assigning 
them the provinces of Spain and Syria respectively for five years. 
In November, Crassus, greedy of wealth, and jealous of Pompey’s 
military renown, set out for the East, determined to make war on 
the Panhians, although they had given Rome no provocation. He 
spent the summer of 54 in ravaging Mesopotamia ; next year, after 
wintering in Syria, and plundering the temple at Jerusalem, he 
invaded Parthia once more; his army wa.s destroyed at Carrhae 
and Crassus himself captured and put to death. The defeat of 
Crassus, in a war which he had provoked, forced upon Rome the 
Parthian question which was to trouble her for many years to 
come; his death left his two colleagues face to face, and hastened 
the inevitable conflict for the mastery of the empire. 

Sec Plutarch, Crassus; also Caesar, Gaius Julius; Pompey; 
Rome, History, 

CRATER, the cavity at the mouth of a volcanic duct, usually 
funnel-shaped or presenting the form of a bowl, whence the name, 
from the Gr. Kparrjp^^ a bowl. (See Volcano.) Also the cavity 
in the carbon (or electrode) of an arc light. When an alternating 
current is employed, a crater is formed in both electrodes. 

CRATER MOUND (long known as Coon Butte), perhaps 
the most mysterious geological feature in western United States, 
is located about lom. S. of Sunshine, Arizona. Viewed from a 
distance, the mound appears as a low ridge, but on near approach 
this ridge is found to be circular and to enclose a great hole 
4,000ft. in diameter and 6ooft. deep. The encircling ridge is 
from ICO to 150ft. high, and consists of loo.se fragments of rock 
and sand, evidently blown out of the hole. The cause of this 
great hole has not been satisfactorily determined. Several geolo- 
gists believe that it was made by a great meteor, but no evi- 
dences were revealed by the tests made. Others suggest that it is 
due to an c.xi-Dlosion of steam from volcanic sources below. The 
latter theory would account for the somewhat upturned and 
broken strata of the rim. 

CRATERS OF THE MOON NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, a tract of about 39 sq.m, in south-central Idaho, U.S.A., 
set apart in 1924 as a Government reservation. It is a region of 
cones and craters formed by volcanoes which have probably been 
extinct for only a few centuries, and the name of the reservation 
was suggested by its rc.sem])lancc to the surface of the moon. 
While the black lava and cinders allow only the scantiest flora 
and quickly absorb the very light rainfall, water is to be found in 
tunnels which were formed by eruptions through a partly formed 
crust. Lava stalactites and stalagmites in red and blue arc striking 
features of these tunnels. 

CRATES, Athenian actor and author of comedies, flourished 
about 470 B.c. He wa.s regarded as the founder of Greek comedy 
proper, since he abandoned political lampoon.s on individuals and 
introduced more general subjects and a wcll-dcvciopcd plot 
(Aristotle, Poetica, 5). He is stated to have been the first to 
represent the drunkard on the stage (Aristophanes, Knights, 

37 ff -)- 

Fragments in Meinckc, Poeiarum Comkorum Graecorum frag- 
menta, i. 

CRATES, the name of two Greek philo.sophcrs. 

1. Crates, of Athens, successor of Polemo as leader of the 
Old Academy. 

2. Crates, of Thebes, a Cynic philosopher of the latter half 
of the 4th century b.c. He wa.s the pupil of Diogenes, and the last 
great representative of cynicism. He gave up his fortune in ac- 
cordance with Cynic principles, and devoted his life to the attain- 
ment of virtue and the teaching of self-control. He married Hip- 
parchia, of a wealthy Thracian family, against her father’s wishes. 
He seems to have lived into the third century. According to 
Diogenes Laertius, he was the author of a number of letters on 
philosophical subjects; but those extant under the name of Crates 
(R. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, 1873) arc spurious. Diogenes 
Laertius credits him with a short poem, Ualyuca, and several 
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philosophic tragedies. Plutarch’s life of Crates is lost. The great 
importance of Crates’ work is that he formed the link between 
Cynicism and the Stoics, Zeno of Citium being his pupil. 

See N. Postumus, De Cratete Cynico (1S23) ; F. Mullach, Frag. 
Philosophorum Gmecorum, ii. (1867) ; E. Wellmann in Ersch and 
Gruber's Allgenieme Encyklopadie ; Diog. Laert. vi. 85-93, 96-9S. 

CRATES^ of Mailus in Cilicia, a Greek grammarian and Stoic 
philosopher of the 2nd century^ b.c., leader of the literary school 
and head of the library of Pergamum. He was the chief repre- 
sentative of the allegorical theory of exegesis, and maintained that 
Homer intended to express scientific or philosophical truths in the 
form of poetry. About 170 b.c., he visited Rome as ambassador 
of Attalus IL, king of Pergamum, where he delivered lectures 
which gave the first impulse to the study of grammar and criticism 
among the Romans (Suetonius, De grammaticiSj 2). His chief 
work was a critical and exegetical commentary on Homer. 

See C. Wachsmuth, De Cratete Mallota (1S60), containing an ac- 
count of the life, pupils and writings of Crates; J. E. Sandy s, Hist, of 
Class. Schol. i. 156 (1906). 

CRATINUS (Gr. krd-te-nds) (c. 520-423 b.c.), Athenian 
dramatist, chief representative of the old comedy. Hardly any- 
thing is known of his life, and only fragments of his works 
have been preserved. But a good idea of their character can be 
gained from the opinions of his contemporaries, especially Aris- 
tophanes. His comedies were notable for their vigorous political 
satire, a marked exception being the burlesque ’OcvacetSj probably 
written while a law was in force forbidding all political references 
on the stage. Persius calls the author ‘‘the bold,” as in the 
Nemesis and ArcJiilochi, he attacks Pericles, then at the height of 
his power. The Panoptae was a satire on the sophists and specula- 
tive philosophers of the day. Of his last comedy the plot has come 
down to us. Aristophanes and others taunted him with being a 
doting drunkard. Cratinus was roused to put forth* all his strength, 
and in 423 b.c. produced thelluTlvi?, or Bottle, which defeated 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. In this comedy, Cratinus represents 
the comic muse as the faithful wife of his youth. His guilty fond- 
ness for a rival — ^the bottle — ^has aroused her jealousy. She de- 
mands a divorce from the archon ; but her husband returns peni- 
tent to her side. In Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 
(1904), containing a further instalment of their edition of the 
Behnesa papyri discovered by them in 1896-97, is the argument of 
a play by Cratinus — ^the Dionysalexandros (i.e., Dionysus in the 
part of Paris) , aimed against Pericles. The style of Cratinus has 
been likened to that of Aeschylus; and Aristophanes, in the 
Knights, compares him to a rushing torrent. According to the 
statement of a doubtful authority, which is not borne out by 
Aristotle, Cratinus increased the number of actors in comedy to 
three. He wrote 21 comedies and gained the prize nine times. 

Bibliography. — ^Fragments in Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum 
Graecorum^ or Kock, Comicorum Atiicorum fragmenta. A younger 
Cratinus flourished in the time of Alexander the Great. It is considered 
that some of the comedies ascribed to the elder Cratinus were really the 
work of the younger. See G. Thieme, Quaestionum Comicarum ad 
Periclem pertinentium, Capita Tria (1908). 

CRATIPPUS (fl. c. 375 B.C.), Greek historian. There’ are 
only three or four references to him in ancient literature, but he 
has been identified by several scholars {e.g. Blass) with the 
author of the historical fragment discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, and published by them in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. v. It 
may be regarded as a fairly certain inference from a passage in 
Plutarch {De Gloria AtJmiiensium, p. 345 E, ed. Bernardakis, ii. 
p. 455) that he was an Athenian writer, intermediate in date 
between Thucydides and Xenophon, and that his work continued 
the narrative of Thucydides, from the point at which the latter 
historian stopped (410 b.c.) down to the battle of Cnidus 
(394 B.C.). 

The fragments are published in C. Muller’s Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum. For authorities see under Theopompxjs. 

CRATIPPUS, of Mitylene (ist century b.c.), Peripatetic 
philosopher, contemporary with Cicero, whose son he taught at 
Athens, and by whom he is praised in the De officiis as the' great- 
est of his school. He shared Pompey’s flight after Pharsalia. Bru- 
tus, while at Athens, after the assassination of Caesar, attended 


his lectures. The freedom of Rome was conferred upon him by 
Caesar, at the request of Cicero. In 44 b.c. the Areopagus in- 
vited him to succeed Andronicus of Rhodes as schoiarch. He 
seems to have held that, while motion, sense and appetite cannot 
exist apart from the body, thought reaches its greatest power 
when most free from bodily influence, and that divination is due 
to the direct action of the divine mind on that faculty of the 
human soul which is not dependent on the body. A work on 
dmnation is attributed to him. 

Cicero, De divinatione, i. 3, 32, 50, ii. 48, 52; De officiis^ i. i, iii. 2; 
Plutarch, CicerOj 24. 

CRAU, a region of southern France, in the department of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, lying east of the eastern arm of the Rh6ne 
between the chain of the Alpines and the Mediterranean, west and 
north-west of the Etang de Berre. It is a low-lying plain, about 
So sq.m, in area, practically desert. Its surface is formed of 
pebbles (whence the name, from a Celtic root meaning “stone”) 
of all sizes : these, mixed with a proportion of fine soil, overlie a 
subsoil of stones cemented into a hard mass by deposits of cal- 
careous mud, beneath which lie loose stones, once the sea-bed. 
Naturally sterile, the Crau is adapted for agriculture by the process 
of warping, carried out by means of the Canal de Craponne, which 
dates from the i6th century; about one-quarter of the region in 
the north and east has thus been covered by the rich deposits of 
the waters of the Durance, to which the Crau is said to owe its 
natural surface. Land “which before supplied only rough pasture 
for sheep, has thus been made to grow the vine and olive ; where 
irrigation is practicable, water-meadows have been formed. In 
the uncultivated parts the mirage is said to occur. 

CRATJCK, GUSTAVE (1827-1905), French sculptor, was 
bom and died at Valenciennes, where a special museum for his 
works was erected in his honour. At Paris his “Coligny” monu- 
ment is in the rue de Rivoli, his “Victory” in the Place des Arts 
et Metiers, and “Twilight” in the Avenue de I’Observatoire. 
Among his finest works is his “Combat du Centaure,” on which 
he was engaged for 30 years, the figure of the Lapith having been 
modelled after the athlete, Eugene Sandow. 

CRAUFURDj QUINTIN (1743-1819), British author, was 
bom at Kilwinning and entered the service of the East India 
Company. Returning to Europe before the age of 40, he settled 
in Paris, where he formed a good library and collection of 
paintings, coins, and other objects of antiquarian interest. Crau- 
furd was on intimate terms with the French court, especially 
with Marie Antoinette, and was one of those who arranged the 
flight to Varennes. He escaped to Brussels, but in 1792 he re- 
turned to Paris in the hope of rescuing the royal prisoners. He 
lived among the French iniigres until the peace of Amiens made 
it possible to return to Paris. Through Talleyrand’s influence he 
was able to remain in Paris after the war was renewed, and he 
died there on Nov. 23 1819. 

Bibliography. — ^Among his works are The History, Religion^ Learn- 
ing, and Manners of the Hindus (1700), History of the Basiille (1798), 
Secret History of the King of France and his Escape from Paris (first 
published in 1885), Notice sur Marie Antoinette (1S09). 

* CRAUFURD, ROBERT (1764-1S12), British major-gen- 
eral, one of the quickest and most brilliant of Wellington’s lieuten- 
ants in the Peninsular War, was bom at Newark, Ayrshire, on 
May 5, 1764, and entered the 25th Foot in 1779. He saw service 
in the campaigns against Tippoo Sahib (1790-92); with the Aus- 
trian armies in 1 793 ; in 1 797 with Lake in the suppression of the 
Irish rising of that year; as British commissioner at Russian 
headquarters in Suvorov’s Swiss campaign 1799; and in the 
Buenos Aires expedition of 1807. Craufurd held a brigade com- 
mand in the Corunna campaign* of 1808, and next year was sent 
to Spain in command of the brigade (43rd, 52nd and 95th bat- 
talions), soon to be famous throughout Europe as the “Light 
Brigade.” Craufurd found himself three marches in the rear of 
Wellesley’s army when the news that a battle was in progress 
at Talavera reached him. He reached the front on the day after 
the battle, the brigade having covered 62 miles in 26 hours. Start- 
ing with this record, Craufurd’s brigade covered itself with glory 
at Busaco, at Fuentes d’Onoro, and at the storming of Ciudad 
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Rodrigo, where their commander was mortally wounded (Jan. 19, 
1812) while directing the attack. He died on the 24th and was 
buried in the breach his men had made. 

Craufurd’s elder brother, Lieut .-Gen. Sir Charles Craufurd 
(1761-1821), was British commissioner at the Austrian army 
headquarters in Flanders in the campaign of 1793, and in western 
Germany in 1795-96. He was severely wounded at Amberg and 
invalided home. He was promoted lieutenant-general in 1810, 
and received the G.C.B. in 1821. He died on March 26, 1821. 
Craufurd published nothing except a translation of Tielke’s book 
on the Seven Years War, but he was an acute observer, and his 
papers on the campaigns in which he shared, preserved in the 
Record Office, London, form invaluable material for the military 
historian, 

CRAVAT, the name given by the French in the reign of 
Louis XIV. to the scarf worn by the Croatian soldiers enlisted 
in the royal Croatian regiment (Fr. cravate, a corruption of 
“Croat’’)- Made of linen or muslin with broad edges of lace, it 
became fashionable, and the name was applied both in England 
and France to various forms of neckerchief, from the loosely tied 
lace cravat with long flowing ends, called a “Steinkirk” after the 
battle of 1692, to the elaborately folded and lightly starched 
linen or cambric neckcloth worn in the late i8th and early 19th 
centuries. The modern cravat is a necktie. 

CRAVEN, PAULINE (1S08-1891), French author, was 
born in London on April 12, 1808, daughter of the comte Auguste 
de la Ferronaye, diplomatist, and for a short time foreign minis- 
ter under Charles X. She married in 1834 Augustus Craven, 
who was at that time an attache in the British embassy at Naples. 
Her most famous work, Rccii dhine soeur (1866, Eng. trans. 
1 868), crowned by the Academic Fran<;aise, was drawn from her 
own family history. Other novels followed, and in 1888 Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, sa vie et ses oeuvres. She died in Paris on 
April I, 1891. Her husband (d. 18S4), translated the corre- 
spondence of Lord Palmerston and of the Prince Consort into 
French. 

See Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven (1894), by her friend Mrs. 
Mary Catherine Bishop; also Paolina Craven, by T. F, Ravaschieri 
Fieschi (1S92). There is a biography of Mrs. Craven’s father, “En 
^Imigration,” in Etienne Lamy’s Temoins des jours passes (1907). 

CRAVEN, WILLIAM CRAVEN, Earl of (1608-1697), 
eldest son of Sir William Craven, lord mayor of London, ma- 
triculated at Trinity college, Oxford, in 1623, and joined the 
Middle Temple in 1624, He served under the prinpes of Orange, 
and then in 1632 joined Frederick, the exiled king of Bohemia, 
in an attempt to recover the Palatinate. In a second expedition 
(1637) he was taken prisoner, but was ransomed in 1639, Uc 
joined Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia (g.v.), in her exile in Holland. 
He also gave large financial assistance to Charles I, and to 
Charles II., whom he accompanied on his return to England. He 
received the queen of Bohemia at his house in Drury lane, Lon- 
don, in 1661. In 1664 he was created viscount and earl of Craven, 
and held many offices under Charles II. and J ames II. Craven was 
a patron of letters and a member of the Royal Society. He died 
unmarried on April 9, 1697, when the earldom became extinct, 
the barony passing by special remainder to his cousin William, 
2nd Baron Craven; the present carl of Craven (the earldom 
being revived in 1801) is descended from John, a younger brother 
of the latter. The first Lord Craven’s brother John, who was 
created Baron Craven of Ryton, Shropshire, and died in 1648, 
was the founder of the Craven scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of which the first was awarded in 1649, 

Bibliography.— Diet, of Nat, Biography; M. A. E. Green, Lives 
of the Princesses of England (1854) J Miss Beziger, Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart (1825) ; Memoiren der Herzogin Sophie, cd. A. 
Kdcher (1879) ; “Brief e der Elisabeth Stuart” in Bihliothek des liter- 
atischen Vereins (Stuttgart, 1903) ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, ii., 
$84 (1858); Verney Papers (Camden Soc., 1853) ; Cal. of St. Pap, 
Dom. 

CRAWFORD, EARLS OF. The house of Lindsay, of 
which the earl of Crawford is the head, traces its descent to the 
barons of Crawford who flourished in the 12th century. Sir James 
Lindsay (d. 1396), 9th lord of Crawford, in Lanarkshire, was 


descended from Sir Alexander Lindsay of Luffness (d. 1309), 
who obtained Crawford and other estates in 1297 and who was 
high chamberlain of Scotland. Froissart tells of the wanderings 
of the 9th lord after the battle of Olterburn. His cousin and suc- 
cessor, Sir David Lindsay {c. 1360-1407), who married a daugh- 
ter of Robert II., was made earl of Crawford. The 4lh carl of 
Crawford (d. 1454), powerful of the Scottish 

nobles, took arms against King James II., but submitted in 1452. 
His son David the 5th earl (c. 1440-95) was lord high admiral 
and lord chamberlain ; he went as ambassador to England, and in 
1488 was created duke of Montrose, though tlie title did not 
descend to his son. Montrose fought for James III. at Sauchie- 
bum, and his son John, the 6th earl (d. 1513), fell at Flodden, 
David Lindsay, Sth earl (d. 1542), whose son Alexander was sen- 
tenced to death for attempting to kill his father, conveyed the 
earldom to his kinsman, David Lindsay of Edzell, at whose death 
in 1558 the earldom came back with the consent of the Crown 
to the elder line of the Lindsays, i.e., to Alexander’s son David. 
The loth earl, David Lindsay (d. 1574), supported Mary, queen 
of Scots. His son and successor, David, a grandson of Car- 
dinal Beaton, took part in the risings under James VI., was 
converted to Roman Catholicism and communicated with 
Spain about an invasion of England. Ludovic Lindsay, i6lh earl 
(1600-52), took part in the strange plot of 1641 to overthrow 
Argyll. He joined Charles I. during the Civil War. In 1 644 the 
Scottish parliament declared his earldom forfeited and gave it to 
John Lindsay, rst earl of Lindsay. Lutlovic wa.s imprisoned, 
but was released in 1645 by Montrose, under whom he; served 
until the king’s surrender. He died without issue, probably in 
France. The earl of Lindsay (17th carl of C'rawford), who thus 
supplanted his kinsman, belonged to the family of Lindsay of 
the Byres, a branch descended from Sir David Lindsay of Craw- 
ford, grandfather of the 1st carl of Crawford. A leader of the 
Covenanters, he marched with the Scottish army into England in 
1644; in the same year he became lord high trca.surcr of Scot- 
land, and in 1645 president of the parliament. Later he changed 
sides and signed the “engagement” for the release of Charles I. 
in 1647, losing all his offices by the act of classe.s when his enemy, 
the marquess of Argyll, obtained the ui)per hand. In 1661 he 
was restored to his dignities, but his ref u.sal to abjure the covenant 
compelled him to resign them in 1663. His .son William, jSth 
carl of Crawford, also an ardent Covenanter, was tJrosiflent of the 
Convention parliament in 1690. William’s grandson, John Lind- 
say, 20th earl of Crawford and 4t]i earl of Lindsay (1702-49), 
served against the Turks in the Russian army, and also under 
Prince Eugene. He also served at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and 
against France in the Netherlands. 

At the death of George, 22nd earl (1758-1808), without issue, 
the earldoms of Crawford and Lindsay were sejxiratecl, George’s 
kinsman, David Lindsay (d. 1S09'), a descendant of the 4th Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres, becoming 7th earl of Lindsay. Both he and 
his successor Patrick (d. 1S39) died without sons, and in 1S78 
the House of Lords decided that Sir John Trotter Bethune, hart. 
(1827-94), also a descendant of the 4th Lord Lind.say of the 
Byres, was entitled to the earldom. The earldom of Crawford 
remained dormant from 1808 until 1848, when the House of 
Lords adjudged it to James Lindsay, 7th earl of Balcarres. His 
son, Alexander William Crawford Lindsay, 25th c^arl of Crawford 
(1812-80), wrote Lives of the Lindsays (3 vols., 1S49); Let-^ 
ters on Egypt, Edom and the Holy Land (1838); The Earldom 
of Mar during 500 years (18S2), and other works. 

His only son, James Ludovic Lindsay, 26lh carl of Crawford 
and 9th earl of Balcarres (1847-1913), British astronomer and 
orientalist, was born on July 28, 1847, and educated at Eton and 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He was elected- president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1882, and at his death on Jan. 31, 
1913, he bequeathed to the British Museum his great collection 
of stamps, and many valuable mss. to the John Rylands library, 
Manchester and the free library of Wigan. He was succeeded 
as 27th earl by his son David (b. 1871), who was a member of 
Lloyd George’s Coalition Cabinet (1916-22). 

See Lord Lindsay (25th earl of Crawford), Lives of the Lindsays 
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(1S49) ; A. Jervise, History and Traditions of the Land of the Lind- 
says (1882) ; H. T. Foikard, A Lindsay Record (1S99) ; and Sir J. B. 
Paul’s edition of the Scots Peerage of Sir R. Douglas, vol. iii. (1906). 

CRAWFORD, FRANCIS MARION (1S54-1909), Ameri- 
can author, was born at Bagni di Lucca, Italy, Aug. 2, 1S54, being 
the son of the American sculptor, Thomas Crawford (g.i;.), and 
the nephew of Julia Ward Howe, the American poet. The cosmo- 
politanism of his work is foreshadowed by his early training at St. 
Paul’s school. Concord, N.H.; Trinity college, Cambridge; Heidel- 
berg, and Rome. In 1879 he went to India, where he studied San- 
skrit and edited the Allahabad Indian Herald, Returning to Amer- 
ica he continued to study Sanskrit at Harvard university for a 
year, contributed to various periodicals, and in 1SS2 produced his 
first novel, Mr. Isaacs, a brilliant sketch of modern Anglo-Indian 
life mingled with a touch of Oriental mystery. This book had an 
immediate success, and its author’s promise was confirmed by the 
publication of Dr. Claudius (1883). After a brief residence in N.Y. 
city and Boston and travelling in Turkey and elsewhere, Craw- 
ford in 1883 returned to Italy, where he made his permanent 
home and about which he wrote numerous novels, including the 
excellent series Saracinesca (1887), SanP Ilario (1S89) and Don 
Orsino (1S92). His interest in his adopted country is also revealed 
in his historical works, Ave Roma Immortalis (189S), Rulers of 
the South (1900) — renamed Sicily, Calabria and Malta in 1904 — 
and Glea 7 iings from Venetian History (1905), in which his intimate 
knowledge of local Italian history combines with the romanticist’s 
imaginative faculty to excellent effect. He was exceptionally pro- 
lific and treated with vividness and accuracy widely varying pe- 
riods and countries. Among the most celebrated of his novels are : 
A Roman Singer (1884), .4 Tale of a Lonely Parish (18S6), Paul 
Patoff (18S7), The Witch of Prague (iSqi), Via Cnicis (1899), 
In the Palace of the King (1900), and The White Sister (1909). 
In his American novels, such as A71 American Politician (18S4), he 
was probably least successful. Nevertheless, he was always a gifted 
narrator, and his romances, with their picturesque backgrounds 
and dramatic characterizations, were very popular. His belief 
that the novel should be “a pocket-stage” for entertainment only, 
he set forth in The Novel — What Is It? (1893), It was but 
natural, therefore, that A Cigarette-Maker^ s Romance (1890) 
should be effective on the stage, and that in 1902 an original play 
from his pen, Francesca da Rimini, should be produced in Paris 
by Sarah Bernhardt. He died at Sorrento April 9, 1909. 

For criticism and bibliography see F. J. Cooper, Some American 
Story Tellers (1911). 

CRAWFORD, ISABELLA VALANCY (1850-1887), 
Canadian poetess, the daughter of an Irish physician, was born in 
Dublin on Dec. 25, 1850, and died in Toronto on Feb. 12, 1887. 
In 1S5S Dr. Crawford and his family emigrated to Canada and set- 
tled in Ontario. After her father’s death Isabella supported her- 
self and her mother by journalistic writing in Toronto. In 18S4 
she published a small volume of poems. But recognition of her 
work was slow, and, worn out by the struggle for a livelihood, she 
died of heart disease at the age of 36. Her best known poems are 
Old Spookeses Pass and Malcolm^s Katie. 

See K. Hale, Isabella Vcdancy Crawford (1923), which contains a 
memoir and full bibliography. 

CRAWFORD, THOMAS (1814-1857), American sculp- 
tor, was born in New York on March 22, 1814. He showed at an 
early age great taste for art, and learned to draw and carve in 
wood. In the summer of 1835 be went to Rome and became a 
pupil of Thorwaldsen. The first work which made him generally 
known as a man of genius was his group of “Orpheus entering 
Hades in Search of Eurydice,” executed in 1839, followed by the 
“Babes in the Wood,” “Flora,” “Hebe and Ganymede,” “Sappho,” 
“Vesta,” the “Dancers” and the “Hunter.” Among his statues 
and busts are especially noteworthy the bust of Josiah Quincy, in 
the Boston Athenaeum, the equestrian statue of Washington at 
Richmond (Va.), the statue of Beethoven in the Boston music 
hall, statues of Channing and Henry Clay, and the colossal figure 
of “Armed Liberty” for the Capitol at Washington. For this build- 
ing he executed also the figures for the pediment and began the 
bas-reliefs for the bronze doors, which were afterwards completed 


by W. H. Rinehart. The groups of the pediment S5mibolize the 
progress of civilization in America. Crawford’s works include a 
large number of bas-reliefs of Scriptural subjects taken from both 
the Old and the New Testaments. He made Rome his home, but 
he visited America several times — ^first in 1844 (^^ which year he 
married Louisa Ward), in 1S49 and in 1S56. He died in London 
on October 10, 1857. 

See Das Lincoln Monument ^ eine Rede des Senator Charles Sumner j 
to w'hich are appended the biographies of several sculptors! including 
that of Thomas Crawford (Frankfurt a. M-, 1S68) ; Thomas Hicks, 
Eulogy 07 t Thomas Crawford (1S65). 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM HARRIS (1772-1S34), Ameri- 
can statesman, was born in Amherst county, Va., Feb. 24, 1772. 
He studied at Carmel academy for two years, was principal of 
one of the largest schools in Augusta, and in 179S was admitted 
to the bar. With Horatio Marbury, he prepared a digest of the 
laws of Georgia from 1755 to iSoo. From 1803 to 1S07 he was 
a member of the State House of Representatives. From 1S07 to 
1813 he was a member of the U.S. Senate, of which he was presi- 
dent pro tempore from March 1S12 to March 1813. In 1813 he 
declined the offer of the post of secretary of war, and until 1S15 
was minister to the court of France. He was secretary of war in 
1S15-1S16, and secretary of the Treasury from 1816 to 1825. 
In 1816 in the congressional caucus which nominated Janies Mon- 
roe for the Presidency. Crawford was a strong opposing candidate 
having, at first a majority, but when the vote was finally cast 65 
were for Monroe and 54 for Crawford. 

In 1824, when the congressional caucus was fast becoming ex- 
tinct, Crawford, being prepared to control it, insisted that it be 
held, but of 216 Republicans only 66 attended; of these, 64 voted 
for Crawford. Three other candidates, however, Andrew Jack- 
son, John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, were otherwise put 
in the field. During the campaign Crawford was stricken with 
paralysis, and when the electoral vote was cast Jackson received 
99, Adams 84, Crawford 41 and Clay 37. Adams became presi- 
dent through Clay’s influence in the House of Representatives. 
Crawford was invited by Adams to continue as secretary of the 
treasury, but declined. He recovered his health sufficiently to 
become (in 1827) a circuit judge in his owm State, but died 
while on circuit, in Elbert on, Ga., on Sept. 15, 1834. 

In his day he was undoubtedly one of the foremost political 
leaders of the country, but his reputation has not stood the test 
of time. He was of imposing presence and had great conversa- 
tional powers; but his inflexible integrity was not sufficiently 
tempered by tact and civility to make him generally popular. 
Although a skilful political organizer, he incurred the bitter en- 
mity of other leaders of his time — ^Jackson, Adams and Calhoun. 
He won the admiration of Albert Gallatin and others by his 
powerful support of the movement in 1811 to recharter the Bank 
of the United States; he earned the condemnation of posterity 
by his authorship in 1820 of the four-years-term law, which lim- 
ited the term of service of thousands of public officials to four 
years, and did much to develop the “spoils system.” He was a 
Liberal Democrat, and advised the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention as preferable to nullification or secession. 

CRAWFORD NOTCH, a deep defile through the White 
mountains, dividing the great New Hampshire group near its 
centre. The notch proper, about 3m. in length, is formed by Mts. 
Willard and Willey on the west and Mts. Webster and Jackson 
on the east. The pass at its highest point attains an altitude of 
1,914ft., and above it the granite walls rise boldly on either side 
for approximately an equal elevation, the peaks being still higher, 
but generally not visible from the highway. Fantastic figures 
carved in the rocky heights, several cascades and the dashing 
Saco river all lend charm to this naturally beautiful place. The 
State of New Hampshire has set apart about 6,oooac. of the notch 
as a State forest. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, a city of Indiana, U.S.A., 40m. N.W. 
of Indianapolis, on Sugar creek; the county seat of Montgomery 
county. It is served by the Monon Route, the Big Four, and the 
Pennsylvania railways. The population in 1920 was 10,139; 1930 
it was 10,355. It is the trading and distributing centre for an 
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important stock-raising region. More than 100,000 pigs arc shipped 
annually, and there are many breeders of pedigree cattle, pigs, 
sheep and poultry in the county. The city has substantial manu- 
facturing industries, with an output in 1927 valued at $4497,- 
717. Among the leading products are library tables, paving and 
building brick, wire and nails, wire specialties, sheet metal, door- 
stops, water-tanks, poultry roosts and brooders, traffic signals, 
steel culverts and acetylene gas units. There are several printing 
plants, and large wholesale houses dealing in field and garden 
seeds. The municipality owns its electric power and light plant, 
which also serves four other towns and many farms. Montgom- 
ery county was the first in the country to establish consolidated 
rural schools, and the first to have free delivery of mail in the 
rural districts. Wabash college for men, occupying ^oac. in the 
heart of the city, was founded here in 1832 by four pioneer Pres- 
byterian missionaries. The enrolment is limited to about 500. 
The first settler in Crawfordsville (1820) was William Miller. 
The town was laid out in 1822, and was chartered as a city in 
1S63. It was the home of Gen. Lew Wallace and of Maurice 
Thompson, and the birthplace of Meredith Nicholson and of 
Kenyon Nicholson. 

CRAYERj GASPARD DE (1582-1669), Flemish painter, 
was born at Antwerp, Nov. 18, 15S2, and was a pupil of Raphael 
Coxcie. He matriculated in the guild of St. Luke at Brussels in 
1607, resided in the capital of Brabant till after 1660, and finally 
settled at Ghent. Amongst the numerous pictures which he 
painted in Ghent, one in the museum represents the martyrdom 
of St. Blaise, and bears the inscription A° 1668 aet. 86. His pic- 
tures abound in the churches and museums of Brussels and Ghent; 
and there is scarcely a country chapel in Flanders or Brabant that 
cannot boast of one or more of his works. Some important pic- 
tures are to be found at Aix in Provence and at Ambcrg in the 
Upper Palatinate. Grayer died at Ghent on Jan. 27, 1660. His 
best works may be scon in the galleries of Brussels, Ghent, the 
Louvre, the Munich Pinakothek, and the Belvedere at Vienna. 
His portrait by Van Dyck was engraved by P. Pontius. 

CRAYFISH, the name of freshwater Crustacea, closely allied 
to and resembling the lobsters, and, like them, belonging to the 
order Decapoda. They are divided into two families; the Asta- 
cidae and Parastacidae, inhabit- 
ing respectively the northern and 
the southern hemispheres. 

The crayfishes of England and 
Ireland (Astacus pallipcs) are 
generally about 3 or 4 in. long, 
of a dull green or brownish colour 
above and paler brown or yel- 
lowish below. They are abundant 
in some rivers, especially where 
the rocks are of a calcareous 
nature, sheltering under stones or 
in burrows, which they dig for 
themselves in the banks and 
coming out at night in search of 
food. They are omnivorous feed- 
ers, killing and eating insects, 
snails, frogs and other animals, 
and devouring any carrion that 
comes in their way. It is stated 
that they sometimes come on 
land in search of vegetable food. 

Other species of the same 
genus are found on the continent 
of Europe and as far east as 
Turkistan. Farther east a gap occurs in the distribution and no 
crayfishes are met with till the basin of the Amur is reached, 
where a group of species occurs, extending into northern Japan. 
In North America, west of the Rocky Mountains, the genus 
Astacus again appears, but east of the watershed it is replaced by 
' which is represented by numerous species, ranging 
from, the Qreat Lakes to Mexico. Several blind species inhabit 
, $ubterranean waters of caves. The best known is Cambarus 
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pclhiddiis, found in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 

The area of distribution occupied by the southern crayfishes 
or Parastacidae is separated by a broad equatorial zone from that 
of the northern group. None is found in any part of Africa, 
though a species occurs in Madagascar. They arc absent also from 
the “oriental region” of zoologists, but reappear in Australia and 
New Zealand. Some of the Australian species, such as the “Mur- 
ray River lobster” (^Astacopsis spiiiijer) are of large size and are 
used for food. In South America crayfishes arc found in southern 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile. (W. T. C.) 

CRAYON, a black or coloured material for drawing, gener- 
ally in the form of pencils, but .sometimes in powdered form. Ob- 
tainable, to some extent, from native earthy and other compact 
and friable mineral substances, crayons arc, for the most part, 
artificially prepared mixtures of a ba.se of pipe or china clay with 
Prussian blue, chrome yellow, vermilion, ochres, uml^crs and other 
pigments cemented together by the introductit)n of some weak ad- 
hesiv'e, usually gum tragaennth. Calcined gypsum, talc and com- 
pounds of magnesium, bismuth and lead are occasionally used as 
bases. The required shades of tints arc obtained by adding vary- 
ing amounts of colouring matter to a given quantity of the base. 
The use of chalks, esiiccially red earth, is of ancient origin as testi- 
fied by surviving examples, and Horace’s rubrica picia ant ca?'bone 
\vould show that the conflicts of the famous gladiators were deline- 
ated in red chalk as well as charcoal. It is. however, with the use 
of the medium in more modern ages that wc arc now mainly con- 
cerned, especially when, in the i6th century, the artists used 
black chalk on white paper, and when, as the century advanced, 
they began more and more to employ it together with other 
mediums for the purpose of suggesting colour. First black chalk 
heightened with white, on a tinted paper, then black and red 
crayon, heightened with white, on papers of various tonality. 
With the six*cific use, however, of reel crayon, in sanf^uhir, as the 
French call it, draughtsman. ship seemed to extend its scope and 
capacity, a.s wc see particularly in the exfiuisite drawings of 
Watteau, (lone in infinite numbers, not only as notes and studies 
for pictures, but for the sheer joy of drawing, with all their in- 
expre.ssiblc sense of grace and vitality inhen.ml in the just em- 
phasis of the accents of every figure, and the rhythmic signifi- 
cance of every line, and a general expression of animation. 
de la smigninc qui conticut dc la ponrprd* wrote ICdniond dc 
Goncourt d propos the incomparable Watteau, *V’c,y/ dn crayon 
noir qui a wv veloiiUl d mul autre pareil; ct cela melange de craie 
avee la pratique savant a r,t spirihiclle de rartistc, deviait, sur dn 
papier chamois, de la chair blonde ci roseP There is little in the 
use of crayon that we ctuild not learn from the inimitabhi draw- 
ings of AVatteau if only we had the wit to divine the magic of his 
art. How to commingle the red, black and while strokes with the 
tone of the paper so as to suggest the illusion of a natural 
garment of colour, how to rub the vermilion chalk on the black 
with the finger or a stump or a rag, so that a lovely lone .shall 
evolve, how to draw those expressive lines that positively sparkle 
with the living accent, how to judge the exact tones of white that 
shall lighten the contours and the shadow.s, which the paper 
always shows between as a half lone; in all these is the secret 
of Watteau’s pre-eminence. This secret was never quite shared, 
for all their talent and charm, with Boucher, Greuze, Lagonard, 
Lancret, Baudbuin or Chardin, who put their touch in sanguine 
to the test of uncon.scious rivalry. 

Most of the old masters used chalk for their drawings at one 
time or another, giving it preference in many instances to pencil, 
or reed, pen and ink, or sepia wash, as for instance in the 15th 
century Gentile Bellini did a self-portrait in black chalk, and 
Francesco Morone a ‘Wirgin enthroned with Saints” in red. There 
were, however, certain outstanding masters whose expressive lines 
in red and black chalk reflected a clear vision of character in- 
herent in the contours. There were the Clouets, Jean and Fran- 
gois, successively court painters to Francis I. whose crayon 
drawings, almost in outline, were so peculiarly distinguished for 
their psychological truth, and there was Holbein, whose scries of 
portrait drawings at Windsor, is one of our glorious possessions. 
To obtain a full effect of colour he would variously tint the^ 
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Plate 



Crayon studies for the Libyan Sybil, by Michelanflelo (1475-1564), for the ceil- 4. Crayon studies for a mural, by Pierre C. Puvis de Chavannes {1S24-9S) 

ing of the Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican, Rome 5, Landscape in crayon by Thomas Gainsborough (1727—88) 

Girl with cherries, pastel by John Russell (1745-1806). The Louvre 6. Girl with a monkey, pastel by Rosalba Carriera of Venice (1675-1757) 
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paper, and rub the tint away where light was wanted, or he would 
add white, the drawing being done with red or black chalk, the 
essential character of the face and head being exactly defined, and 
the chalk then rubbed to soften the tone suggestively, and a 
supplementary line or so of silver point being introduced for 
accent. The magnificently rich drawings of Rubens were done 
with black chalk heightened with white, or with the red crayon, 
while Van Dyck used chalk on a blue or brown paper, the choice 
of paper, by the way, influencing very much the effect of the 
chalks in the drawing. Titian and Tintoretto drew in black and 
white on blue paper, and Fra Bartolommeo on salmon pink or 
yellowish paper, while Correggio used red chalk with washes of 
red bistre heightened with white, Leonardo caressed the toned 
paper, so to speak, with his exquisite enfolding lines in red, and 
Piero di Cosimo, among others, reflected his influence. The black 
or red crayon was used characteristically with individual povrers 
and finesse by Michelangelo, Raphael Andrea del Sarto, Pon- 
torno, Carpaccio, Lorenzo di Credi, Durer and Lucas van Leyden, 
Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Esias van de Velde, Claude Loraine, Callot, 
Gravelot. Of English artists, Richard Wilson used chalk for 
classic landscape studies with beautiful effect, but the supreme 
master of the crayon in English art was Gainsborough, who, with 
the softening influence of the stump, made nature speak pictorially 
with grace, beauty and vivacity as well in landscape as in the 
human figure. A notable series of drawings in red chalk is that 
by Alfred Stevens, the famous sculptor, but among the moderns 
Whistler’s manner of using coloured chalks was most lovely and 
distinguished. A new invention of oil colours in crayon form, 
purporting to be used as a substitute for brush painting, was in- 
vented at the beginning of the century by I. F. Raffaelli, the 
French painter and etcher, who painted many pictures 'with the 
new medium. The colours, however, are said to have soon lost 
their brilliancy. See also Pastel. 

Bibliography, — ^Joseph Meder, Die Handsezchnung. Ihre Technik 
und entwicklung (1919) ,* Harold Speed, The Practice and Science of 
Drawing, (M. C. S.) 

CREAMERIES. The earliest creameries in Europe were the 
result of political movements. Largely in consequence of the loss 
of Schleswig-Holstein and the closing of the German market, the 
farmers of Denmark were the first to alter their methods to suit 
the new and radical change in European agriculture, due to better 
transport and the development of virgin soils overseas. Their 
first organized endeavour was to found factories, where their milk 
could be made into butter or cheese of a uniform standard, suitable 
for new markets, especially Britain. In the history of such cream- 
eries, as they were called in England, or laiteries in France, nothing 
is more remarkable than the progressive absorption of individual 
and proprietary creameries by cooperative creameries. This 
movement was rapid and thorough in ail the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in Ireland, where by creamery many speakers and writers | 
mean a cooperative organization. Historically the credit for the 
first creamery may be given to the Swiss. A Dane, who travelled 
in Switzerland in 1820, wrote an account of the practice of Swiss 
farmers of sending their cows to a central organization in the 
sweet upper pastures, where most of the milk was made into 
cheese; and each small farmer was paid in due ratio according to 
the yield of his few cows. The consequent increase in profit and 
consequently in cows was marked, and the movement soon spread 
into France. But such cooperation remained as yet local and 
small in extent. The modem creamery may be said to date from 
1866, when the first distributing society was founded in Denmark. 
The change from corn-growing to dairy farming created the con- 
ditions for an agricultural industry and “in connection with the 
cooperative movement blossomed forth in cooperative dairies, 
slaughter-houses and societies for buying and selling.” The move- 
ment began a rapid acceleration in 1882 when the Hjedding dairy 
was founded by a group of farmers in the south-west of Jutland. 
The number of creameries advanced in Denmark between 1882 
and 1914 from 2 to 1,503 and of these 1,168 were cooperative. 
Invention helped the industry, especially the de Laval separator, 
which first came into use in 1879, 

Ireland.— -In the British Isles the creamery is especially asso- 


ciated with Ireland. A new order did not begin till 1SS9, when 
Sir Horace Plunkett, w^ho had recently returned from ten years’ 
ranching in the United States, saw the plight of the farmers and 
realized that the only hope lay in cooperation, “We began,” he 
says, “in the year iSSg, by organizing cooperative creameries in 
the dairying districts and cooperative credit societies in the poor- 
est communities.” After difficult beginnings the work began to 
flourish, and the Irish creamery became a model. Between 1SS9 
and 1926 inclusive the aggregate sale of butter from Irish cream- 
eries reached a total of £84,000,000. Except for a set-back in the 
rebellion of 1916 and the subsequent years, the progress has been 
marked and continuous. 

To-day creameries of an elaborate sort are established all round 
the world; and the equipment everywhere is roughly similar. 
Boilers, separators of at least a capacity of Soo gallons an hour, 
Pasteurizers, refrigerating machines, cream-ripening vats, churns 
and a laboratory are common properties. It is considered by Irish 
organizers that a central cooperative creamery can be profitably 
started, if the produce of 1,000 cows can be secured within a radius 
of 5 or 6 miles. The constitution of cooperative creameries differs 
considerably; but in most is traceable the influence of the Roch- 
dale system, which in Ireland at any rate, was consciously imitated. 

The first creamery in the United States was established in 1861. 
The centrifugal cream separator (introduced in 1S79) i^ade it 
possible to separate the cream from a large volume of milk in a 
short time. The hand-separator (introduced in 1SS7), now widely 
used, enabled farmers to separate the cream at home. Large cen- 
tralizing creameries to which cream is shipped from distances as 
great as 300 miles have been established. In highly developed 
sections most creameries obtain their milk or cream from within 
a radius of 15 miles. A large number of such factories are operated 
by farmers as cooperative enterprises. In 1S99 there were 421 
million pounds of butter produced at creameries as against 1,072 
millions produced on the farm. In 1928 there were 1,500 millions 
produced at creameries as against 500 millions of pounds produced 
on the farms. 

The multiplication of creameries has been rapid all over the 
British Empire, not least in Australasia. In Australia in 1925 the 
creameries of the 6 states agreed to a levy of i^d. on every pound 
of butter and out of this 3d. is paid per pound on all butter ex- 
ported. The factories are recouped by the selling agents who 
charge 3d. a lb. extra on all butter consumed within the country. 
This system on principle had been already adopted by the Federal 
Government in its Dairy Export Control act of 1914. On some- 
what similar lines a Control Board for dairy exports was set up in 
New Zealand in 1923. (W. B. T.) 

CREASY, SIR EDWARD SHEPHERD (1S12-187S), 
English historian, was born at Bexley in Kent, and educated at 
Eton and King’s college, Cambridge. He was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1S37. In 1S40 he was appointed professor of mod- 
ern and ancient history in the university of London, and in i860 
became chief justice of Ceylon and a knight. He died in London 
on Jan. 27, 1878. 

Creasy’s most popular work is his Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World (Marathon, Syracuse, Arbela or Gaugamela, the Met- 
aurus, the defeat of Varus, CMlons, Tours, Hastings, Joan of 
Arc’s victory at Orleans, the Spanish Armada, Blenheim, Poltava, 
Saratoga, Valmy and Waterloo), which, first published in 1851, 
has passed through many editions. He also wrote The History 
of the Ottoman Turks (1854-56) ; History of England (1869-70) ; 
Rise and Progress of the E?iglish Constitution (1853); Historical 
and Critical Account of the Several Invasions of England (1852), 
CREATION, EPIC OP, The Babylonian Epic of Creation 
consisted originafly of six books or tablets, the longest being tab- 
let I., 161 lines, and the shortest, tablet II., 129 lines; latterly a 
hymn on the divine titles of Marduk, the hero of the epic, in 142 
or more lines was added as tablet VII. The composition is a prod- 
uct of the priests of Babylon, in which the local god Marduk is 
glorified as the only deity who was able to defeat Tiamat, dragon 
of chaos and personification of the primeval salt water seas. The 
legend states that in the beginning only two entities existed. Apsu, 
the deity of fresh water, and the female dragon Tiamat, whose 
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waters were mingled in a chaos, but from their union sprang the 
gods of heaven and earth, who rebelled and sought to create an 
orderly universe. This version attributed the defeat of the male 
deity of chaos, Apsu, to the god Nudimmud, or Ea, who then be- 
came the deity of fresh water. But in the great conflict with the 
female dragon, Tiamat, both Anu, the heaven god, and Ea, the 
water god, fled before her and only Marduk, son of Ea, went forth 
to battle with Kingu, leader of Tiamat’s hosts, and then with Tia- 
mat herself. There is a long description of the birth of Marduk in 
Book I. The Assyrian version substitutes Ashur for Marduk but 
this revision is not consistently carried out in the Assyrian copies. 
In her determination to destroy the gods of light and order Tia- 
mat created ii monsters, and Kingu, her husband, was their 
leader. These ii monsters were identified later with constella- 
tions, Hydra, Leo, Scorpio, etc., after they had been bound by 
Marduk and chained to the stars. 

Marduk, who was at first an inferior deity, had to be raised to 
the rank of a great god in the divine assembly, whereby he ac- 
quired the power to decree fates and to work miracles. He then 
defeated Tiamat and her host and bound Kingu and the 1 1 mon- 
sters. The body of Tiamat he divided and with half of it he made 
the canopy of heaven, and with the other half the abode of the 
Apsu. Tablet V. contains an astronomical poem, in which Marduk 
fixed the movements of the planets in the ecliptic, the motions of 
the moon, and the positions of the signs of the zodiac. The sixth 
tablet describes the creation of man by Ea, from the blood of the 
slain Kingu, the assigning of the various spheres of influence to the 
gods, the building of Babylon and its temples, and the institution 
of the Babylonian New Year s festival. 

In certain other sources there are references to an older Sume- 
rian legend of the primeval conflict of the dragons of darkness 
and the gods of light and order, in which not Marduk, but the war 
god Ninurta was the champion of the gods, and the bird-god, Zu, 
called the “Storm-bird” was the dragon of chaos, who is identified 
with both Pegasus and Scorpio, There are also obscure references 
to Kingu and the dragons having been bound and cast into hell fire 
by Marduk, a legend which has been compared with the burning of 
the beast in Daniel 7 and in the Apocalypse of John 20. The reci- 
tation of the Epic of Creation formed part of the ceremony of 
the New Year’s festival at Babylon. In its present form it cannot 
antedate the period of the first Babylonian dynasty (2169-1S70), 
when it was probably written. The texts are all from the late 
Babylonian and Assyrian period. The epic had more influence 
upon the rituals and theological views of the Semitic races of 
Western Asia than any other Babylonian literary work. 

Bibliography. — S, Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation (Ox- 
ford, 1923) ; E. Ebeling, Das Babylonische Weltschopfimgslied (1021) ; 
and the same scholar gives a new translation in Hugo Gressman^s 
AlioHentalische Texte und Bilder, 2nd ed. (Tubingen, 1926) ; Baby- 
lonian Penitential Psalms, Tablets I. and VI. from Kisk (1927K 

(S.L.) 

CREATIONISM AND TRADUCIANISM. Traducian- 
ism is the doctrine about the origin of the soul which was taught 
by Tertullian in his De anima — ^that souls arc generated from souls 
in the same way and at the same time as bodies from bodies: 
creationism is the doctrine that God creates a soul for each body 
that is generated. The Pelagians taunted the upholders of original 
sin with holding Tertullian's opinion, and called them Traduciani 
(from tradnx: vid. Du Cange s, m,), a name which was perhaps 
suggested by a metaphor in De an. ig, where the soul is described 
“velut surculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propaginem deducta.” 
Hence we have formed “traducianist,” “traducianism,” and by 
analogy “creationist,” “creationism.” Augustine denied that tra- 
ducianism was necessarily connected with the doctrine of original 
sin, and to the end of his life was unable to decide for or against 
it. His letter to Jerome (Epist. Clas. iii. 166) is a most valuable 
statement of his difficulties. Jerome condemned it, and said that 
creationism was the opinion of the Church, though he admitted 
that most of the Western Christians held traducianism. The 
question has never been authoritatively determined, but crea- 
tionism, which had always prevailed in the East, became the gen- 
eral opinion of the mediaeval theologians, and Peter Lombard’s 
creando infundit wnimas Deus et infundendo creat was an accepted 


formula. Luther, like Augustine, was undecided, but Lutherans 
have as a rule been traducianists. Calvin favoured creationism. 

Modern biological and psychological studies have modified the 
conditions of the problem. By insisting upon the close union be- 
tween body and soul, and the continuity in tlie development of 
both from the parents, they may seem to lend support to tradu- 
cianism. Yet this need not carry with it any materialistic conse- 
quence; for the soul, or psychical clement in man’s nature, may be 
as important as the body, or physical element, in the development 
which takes place; and the evolutionary process itself may be 
creative. 

See, for the history, indices to Augustine, vol. xi., and Jerome, 
vol. xi., in Migne's Patrologia, s.v. “Anima” ; A. Ilarnack, History of 
Dogma {see Index) . 

CREATIVE EVOLUTION is an exijression introduced by 
H. Bergson (g.v.), and intimately connected with his philosophy 
(Creative Evolution, Eng. trans., 1922). It i.s intended to draw 
attention to the moment of spontaneous originality in nature, 
and especially in certain activities and experiences of mankind. 
The work of a great poet or painter clearly cannot be explained 
by merely mechanical forces. It cannot even be accounted for 
by explicitly conscious plans and purposes, for the great artist 
does not as a rule know in advance what the result will be, but is 
led to it gradually, step by step. This kind of activity, unfettered 
by mechanical forces a tergo or by ex[)licitly preconceived ends 
a fronte, and yet resulting in something new, is typical of creative 
evolution. A somewhat similar trend of thought, at all events in 
respect of its opposition to purely mechanistic accounts of natu- 
ral phenomena, has been maintained and made familiar in Eng- 
land by C. Lloyd Morgan under the term Emergence (q.v.). 

CREBILLON, PROSPER JOLYOT DE (1674-1762), 
French tragic poet, was born at Dijon, where his father, Melchior 
Jolyot, was notary-royal. In 1705 he produced Idomcnre; in 
1707 his Atree ct Thyeste was repeatedly acted at court; Elcctre 
appeared in 1709; and in 1711 he produced his finest play, the 
Rhadaniiste et Zenohie, which held the stage for a long period, 
although the plot is so complicated as to be almost incompre- 
hensible. But his Xerxes (1714) was only once t^layed, and his 
Semiramis (1717) was an absolute failure. In 1707 C'rebillon mar- 
ried a girl without fortune, who dietl leaving him tw(j young chil- 
dren. Oppressed with melancholy, he removed to a garret, where 
he surrounded himself with a number of dogs, cats and ravens, 
which he had befriended; he became utterly careless of cleanliness 
or food, and solaced him.self with constant smoking. But in 1731, 
in spite of his long seclusion, he was clock'd memlxT of the French 
Academy; in 1735 he was appointed royal cc'nsor; and in 1745 
Mine, de Pompadour presented him with a pension of 1,000 francs 
and a post in the royal library. He returned to the stage in 1726 
with a successful play, Pyrrhus; in 1748 his Catilhia was played 
with great success before the court; and in 1754. when he was 80 
years old, appeared his last tragedy, Lc Triumvirat. The enemies 
of Voltaire maintained that Crehillon was hi.s superior as a tragic 
poet, and Voltaire then took subjects of no less than five of 
Crebillon’s tragedies — Semiramis, Elcctre, Caiilina, Le Trimn- 
virat, Atr6e — as subjects for tragedies of his own. The so-called 
Rloge de Crehillon (1762), really a depreciation, which appeared 
in the year of the poet’s death, is generally attributed to Voltaire, 
though he strenuously denied the authorship. 

There arc* numerous editions of Crcbillon’.s works, among which 
may be noticed: Onivres (1772) with preface «ind “eloge” by Joseph 
de la Porte; Oeuvres (1828), containing D’Alembert’s Eloge de 
Cribillon ( 1775 ); and Thidirc complel (1885) with a notice by 
Auguste Vitu. A complete bibliography is given by Maurice Dutrait, 
in his Etude snr la vie et le tlMtre de Cribillon ( 1895) . 

His only son, Claude Prosper Jolyot Cribillon (1707- 
^777) t French novelist, was born in Paris, where his life was 
almost entirely spent, but the publication of VEctmoire, cu 
Tanza'i ct Neadarne histoire japonaise (1734). which contained 
veiled attacks on the bull Unigenitus, the cardinal de Rohan and 
the duchesse du Maine, led to imprisonment, followed by five 
years' exile in the provinces. With Alexis Piron and Charles CoUe 
he founded in 1752 the gay society which met regularly to dine 
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at the famous *'Caveau,” where many good stories were elabo- 
rated. From 1759 onwards he was to be found at the Wednesday 
dinners of the Pelletier, at which Garrick, Sterne and Wilkes were 
sometimes guests. He married in 174S an English lady of noble 
family, Lady Henrietta Maria Stafford, who had been his mistress 
from 1744. The most celebrated of his numerous novels 
are ; Les Amours de Zeokmizul, roi des Kofira?is (1740), in which 
“Zeokinizul” may be translated Louis XIV., and Le Sopha, conte 
moral (1740), where the moral is supplied in the title only. 

His Oeuvres Completes were collected and printed in 1772. See a 
notice of Crebillon prefixed to O. Uzanne s edition of his Contes 
dialogues in the series of Conteurs du siecle. 

CRECHE: see Day Nurseries. 

CRECY (Cressy), a town of northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Somme, on the Maye, 12m. N. by E. of Abbeville by 
road. It is famous in history for the great victory gained here on 
Aug^ 26, 134b, by the English under Edward III. over the French 
of King Philip of Valois. After landing near Cherbourg, on July 
12, and making a pillaging march through Normandy, Edw'ard 
decided, in view of reports of the gathering French forces, to re- 
tire towards his allies the Flemings. If this merely meant a con- 
tinuance of his actual direction of march, it also meant that he 
had to find feasible crossings over the Seine and Somme. For the 
first he had to go upstream almost to Paris, and the second, after 
being thwarted four times, he eventually achieved near the river- 
mouth. His line of retreat at last secure, he decided to halt and 
face his pursuers on a well-chosen site, to this end encamping, on 
Aug. 25, at Crecy, the French king in the meantime marching from 
Abbeville on Braye. Early on the 26th Edward’s army took up its 
position for battle, while the French army continued their pursuit, 
in a straggling column and in much disorder. The English lay on 
the forward slope of a hillside, with their right in front of the 
village of Crecy, their left resting on Wadicourt. Two of the 
three divisions, or ^‘battles,” were in first line, that of the young 
prince of Wales (the Black Prince) on the right, that of the earls 
of Northampton and Arundel on the left; the third, under the 
king’s own command, in reserve, and the baggage was packed to 
the rear. Each battle consisted of a centre of dismounted knights 
and men-at-arms and two wings of archers. The total force was 
at most 3,900 men-at-arms, 11,000 English archers, and 5,000 
Welsh light troops (Froissart, first edition; the second gives a 
lower estimate). The French were far stronger, having at least 



12,000 men-at-arms, 6,000 mercenary crossbowmen (Genoese), 
perhaps 20,000 of the milice des communes, besides a certain 
number of foot of the feudal levy. Along with these served a 
Luxemburg contingent of horse under John, king of Bohemia, and 
other feudatories of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The day was far advanced when the French came unsuspect- 
ingly upon the English position.. Philip, near Estrees, decided to 
halt and bivouac, deferring the battle until the army was better 
closed up; but the independence and indiscipline of his feudal lords 
committed him to an immediate action, and he ordered forward 
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the Genoese crossbowmen, while a line of men-at-arms deployed 
for battle behind them ; the rest of the army was still marching in 
an irregular column of route along the road from Abbeville. A 
sudden thunderstorm caused a short delay, then the archers and 
the crossbowmen opened the battle. Here, for the first time in 
Continental warfare, the English long-bow proved its worth. After 
a brief contest the crossbowmen, outranged and outmatched, were 
driven back with enormous loss. Thereupon the first line of 
French knights behind them charged down upon the “faint-hearted 
rabble” of their own fugitives, and soon the first two lines of the 
French were a mere mob of horse and foot struggling with each 
other. The archers did not neglect the opportunity, and shot 
coolly and rapidly into the helpless target in front of them. The 
second attack w^as made by another large body of knights which 
had arrived, and served but to increase the number of the 
casualties though here and there a few charged up to the English 
line and fell near it, among them the blind king of Bohemia, who 
with a party of devoted knights penetrated, and was killed 
amongst, the ranks of the prince of Wales's men-at-arms. 

The battle was now one long series of desperate but ill-con- 
ducted charges, a fresh onslaught being made as each new corps 
of troops appeared on the scene. The English archers on the 
flanks of the two first-line battles had been wheeled up, the cen- 
tres of dismounted men-at-arms held back, so that the whole line 
resembled a “berse” or harrow with three points formed by the 
archers {see sketch). Each successive body of the French sought 
to come to close quarters with the men-at-arms, and exposed them- 
selves therefore at short range to the arrows on either flank. Un- 
der these circumstances there could be but one issue of the battle. 
Though 16 distinct attacks were made, and the fighting lasted 
until long after dark, no impression was made on the English line. 
At one moment the prince was so far in danger that his barons 
sent to the king for aid. Even then Edward was not disquieted 
and he sent a mere handful of knights to the prince’s battle, say- 
ing, “Let the boy win his spurs.” The left battle of the English, 
hitherto somewhat to the rear, moved up into line with the prince 
and the French attack slackened. By midnight the army of France 
had practically annihilated itself; 1,542 men of gentle blood were 
left dead on the field and counted by Edward's heralds, the losses 
of the remainder are unknown. Some 50 of the victors fell in 
the battle, which established England as a great military power, 
helped to ring the curfew on the long day of cavalry supremacy, 
proved the value of fire-power as represented in the long-bow, and 
revealed the magic defensive properties of a tactical combination 
of ground, archery-fire and the stability afforded by steady spear- 
men. As the long-bow had been acquired from the Welsh wars, so 
the new tactical combination had been learnt from the Scottish 
wars. But all that the French learnt was to dismount their cavalry 
when making attacks! The story that the Black Prince adopted 
from the fallen king of Bohemia the crest and motto now borne 
by the princes of Wales lacks foundation {see John, King of 
Bohemia). A memorial to the French and their allies was erected, 
by public subscription in France, Luxemburg, and Bohemia, in 
1905. 

See H. B. George, Battles of English History (1895) , and C. W. C. 
Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages (1924). 
See also Bannockburn, Halidon Hill. 

CREDENCE nr Credence TAELE^ onginally a small 
side-table placed near the high table, in royal or noble houses, 
for the tasting of food and drink for poisons by an official of the 
household called the pra^gustator or credentiarius. The name 
(from Med. Lat. credentia, Ital. credenza, Fr. crede?tce), survived 
after the disuse of this precautionary ceremony, and the table de- 
veloped into the buffet {q.v.). In the Roman Catholic Church 
the credence table is a small table of wood or stone, placed near 
the wall on the south side of the altar, to hold the cruets contain- 
ing the wine and water, the chalice, acolytes^ candlesticks and 
other objects to be used in the Mass. The use of such a table ap- 
pears to have arisen after the disuse of personal presentation of 
oblations at the Mass. In some English churches the old stone 
credence tables still exist (e.g., at St. Cross near Winchester), 
most frequently as a stone shelf near the piscina; some carved 
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wooden ones also survive. The use of the credence table has 
been revived in the English Church, and has been pronounced 
legal. 

CREDENTIALS {lettrcs de crcance), a document, which 
ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, and charges d’affaires 
hand to the government to which they are accredited, for the 
purpose, chiefly, of communicating to the latter the envoy’s diplo- 
matic rank. It also contains a request that full credence be 
accorded to his official statements. Until his credentials have been 
presented and found in proper order, an envoy receives no official 
recognition. The credentials of an ambassador or minister pleni- 
potentiary are signed by the chief of the State, those of a charge 
d’affaires by the foreign minister. 

CREDI, LORENZO DI (1457-1537), Italian artist, whose 
surname was Barducci, was born at Florence. He was the least 
gifted of three artists who began life as journeymen with Andrea 
del Verrocchio. The other two were Leonardo da Vinci and 
Perugino, of whom he was the companion and friend. Credi had 
a respectable local practice at Florence. He was consulted on 
most occasions when the opinion of his profession was required on 
public grounds, e.g. in 1491 as to the fronting, and in 149S as to the 
lantern of the Florentine cathedral, in 1504 as to the place due 
to Michelangelo’s ‘‘David.” At rare intervals he produced large 
ecclesiastical pictures. The greater part of his time was spent on 
easel pieces, upon which he expended minute and patient labour. 
But he worked with such industry that numbers of his Madonnas 
exist in European galleries. The best of his altar-pieces is that 
which represents the Virgin and Child with Saints in the cathedral 
of Pistoia. A fine example of his easel roundels is in the gallery of 
Mainz. In his old age he withdrew on an annuity into the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova, where he died on Jan. 12, 1537. The 
National Gallery, London, has two pictures of the Virgin and 
Child, and a portrait of Costanza de’ Medici by Credi. 

CREDIT. In commerce, the sale of goods or the transfer of 
property upon promise of deferred payment. Generally, belief or 
trust (Lat. credcrc, to believe). The term is also commonly used 
to express the reputation of an individual or institution, as in “a 
man of credit.” In book-keeping, the side of the account in which 
payments are entered is termed “credit” or “Cr.”; hence, some- 
times, the name is applied to the payments themselves. The confi- 
dence of traders in each other and in the commercial or monetary 
system in which they perform their functions has so much to do 
with profitable work and enterprise that economists have given 
much attention to the part which credit plays in the production 
and exchange of wealth. {See Economics.) 

In a highly civilized community the use of credit money be- 
comes possible. Paper promises to pay money become currency if 
backed by gold {e.g. a Bank of England note), or by accepted 
credit {e.g. a cheque) and greatly facilitate trading operations. The 
cheque has become the currency of British and American internal 
trade and a cheque is a draft on credit backed by commodities. 
{See Banking and Credit; Money.) 

CRIEDIT PONCIER. a French joint-stock bank, whose 
head office is in Paris. It was established to advance money on 
the mortgage of real securities, but it also grants communal loans, 
receives money on deposit, and discounts bills of exchange. It 
is of special interest because of its function in creating credit 
upon the security of mortgage. 

The conception and establishment of the bank was largely due 
to the initiative of the economist L. Wolowski, and it was created 
by Government decree in 1852. This decree empowered the issue 
of loans at a low rate of interest, secured by mortgage bonds, 
extending over a long period, and repayable by annuities, including 
instalments of capital. On its inception the bank had a capital of 
25,000,000 francs and took the title of Banque Fonci^re de Paris. 

ITtideir State Control. — ^The parent institution in Paris was 
followed by similar institutions in Nevers and Marseille. These 
two were afterwards amalgamated with the first imder the title 
of Credit Foncier de France. The capital was increased to 60,000,- 
,000 francs, the Government giving a subvention of 10,000,000 
francs^ and taking control of the bank by directly appointing the 
goV^or and two deputy-governors. The administration was 


I vested in a council chosen by the shareholders, but its decisions 
! have no validity without the approval of the governor. The Credit 
! Foncier has the right to issue bonds, repayable in 50 or 60 years, 
and bearing a fixed rate of interest. A certain number of lottery 
bonds are issued, carrying prizes. The loans made by the bank 
must not exceed half the estimated value of the proi)erty mort- 
gaged, upon which the bank has the first mortgage. The bank also 
makes advances to local bodies, departmental and communal, for 
short or long periods, and with or without mortgage. The capital 
is 300,000,000 francs, and the reserves against mortgages amount 
to 400,000,000 francs. Its charter was renewed in i8Sl for a 
period of 99 years. 

The Agrieultural Experiment. — In i860 the Credit I^oncicr 
lent its support to the foundation of an organization for supply- 
ing capital and credit for agricultural and allied industries. This 
Credit Agricole rendered but trilling services to agriculture, how- 
ever, and soon threw itself into speculation. Between 1S73 
1876 it lent enormous sums to the Egyptian Government, obtain- 
ing the money by opening credit with the Credit Foncier and 
depositing with it the securities of the Egyptian Government. 
On the failure of the Egyptian Government to meet its payments 
the Credit Agricole went into liquidation, and the Credit I'onder 
suffered severely in consequence. The impracticability of the credit 
system to aid agriculture as worked by the Credit Agricole was 
very marked, and, as a consequence, the financing of agricultural 
associations is now entirely in the hands of the Banque de France. 

The Credit Mobilier is an institution for advancing loans on 
personal or movable estate. It was constituted in 1871, on the 
liquidation of the Societe Generale de Credit Mobilier, founded 
in 1852, which it absorbed. 

CREDIT, INSOLVENCY OR BAD DEBT INSUR- 
ANCE. It was not until the last decade of the 19th century that 
attempts were made to provide insurance against bad debts. 
Since then two British companies have underwritten such risks 
profitably. In America insurance against bad debts has been pro- 
vided by the American Foreign Credit Underwriters, Incorpo- 
rated, which has its headquarters in New York City. Credit 
policies only indemnify an insured for losses due to the insolvency 
of his customer. Insolvency is generally defined as “an adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy or composition with creditors in legal form, 
or execution of an assignment for the benefit of creditors, or, in 
the case of a limited company, an order that the company be 
liquidated voluntarily, compulsorily, or with supervision.” 

Since the World War universal interest has been aroused in this 
subject and schemes have been established in Germany as regards 
exports to Russia; in Italy the Government has been searching for 
a satisfactory basis of action; whilst Au.stria, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland and Sweden have shown signs of activity. 

Policies are issued to traders either as regards a single tran- 
saction; in respect of an open account; or on the basis of annual 
turnover. Such insurance appeals not only to large traders, who in 
their normal experience are prepared to ri.sk a ctTtain amount in 
bad debts and who arc now enabled to increase their accounts, but 
also to the small trader whose capital is in.sufficiont to warrant 
participating in any transaction involving the slighte.st element of 
risk of loss of capital. 

Certain fundamental principles apply in common with most 
other classes of insurance. There must be the utmost good faith 
{uberrima fides) between the parties, and the onus is thrown upon 
the proposer to disclose all material information to the insurer 
which may affect his view of the risk as regards acceptance, de- 
clinature or rating. The proposer must possess an insurable in- 
terest, or in other words must bear some relation to the transac- 
tion to be insured, recognized by law, by which be stands to bene- 
fit by its completion or to be prejudiced by its non-fulfilment. 
The principle of indemnity must also be observed and in no cir- 
cumstances must the insured be able to obtain profit by virtue of 
the policy. In the event of a loss the insured must, as far as possi- 
ble, and subject to the limitations of the particular contract, be 
placed in that position which he would have occupied had the loss 
not occurred. 

Fire risks are universally insured, but credit risks are usually in- 
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sured only when some element of doubt exists in the mind of the j 
proposer as to the stability of his customer. It is therefore an 
established practice that the insured must bear some proportion of • 
each and every loss himself. If it is worth a trader s while to | 
accept a risk then a credit insurance company will generally un- | 
dertake a proportion unless the transaction is obviously a gamble. | 
In England an increasing business is WTitten on home and foreign | 
accounts. Domestic business inevitably proves the simpler in 
operation as debts are more easily collected at home than abroad, 
whilst confidential information is more readily obtainable. An 
increase in the number of companies transacting the business in 
various countries will make it easier to procure information and 
foreign guarantees will be granted with greater facility. 

Proposal forms are required to be completed in every case and 
full particulars as to the name of the firm to be guaranteed, its 
standing, the class and extent of the account and terms of pay- 
ment must be stated. The reason for the guarantee is often 
sought, particularly when additional security has never been 
required before. 

Policies are issued in respect of individual open accounts and 
often in respect of all the accounts on a trader's books. The policy 
provides for the payment of a proportion of the net loss to the 
insured due to the insolvency of any trader admitted by the 
policy. In England the percentage paid by the company does not 
generally exceed 75% of the net loss limited to the sum set against 
the name in the schedule to the policy. Losses are restricted to 
those on goods sold during the period of insurance which are de- 
livered to the debtor and invoiced and debited to him in the in- 
sured’s books. Renewal policies are so endorsed that the insured 
is not prejudiced in respect of transactions entered into imme- 
diately prior to the expiry of the policy. 

Another form of policy guarantees individual bills of exchange, 
subject to a specified date upon which the bill must be met or 
insolvency occur. 

The exports credit guarantee scheme established by the British 
Government in 1926 is dissimilar to any form of insurance hitherto 
devised. The trader is protected against the debtor’s failure to 
meet his obligation on a definite date from whatever cause. In 
most cases the guarantee does not exceed 75% of the amount of 
the credit granted, although in certain instances a guarantee for 
the full amount of the credit may be obtained. (A. G. M. B.) 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

Credit insurance in the United States was first written by The 
U.S. Credit System Company, organized in 1888 in Newark, N.J,; 
the first policy issued late in 1889. The premium was divided into 
expense, guarantee and reserve and the business written on the 
Tontine plan with 650 policies of $5,000 each making a series, a 
total of $3,250,000 at risk to a series. Each series paid its own 
losses as the funds of one series could not be diverted to another 
series unless a profit was made, which profit had to apply to the 
liquidation of any deficit of prior series. This plan proved unsatis- 
factory and was discontinued by amending the original charter 
granted by New Jersey, so that all funds were available to pay 
any losses incurred. Original policies provided for payment of 
premium and required the insured to sustain agreed percentage of | 
loss on gross annual sales before the company was liable. This : 
percentage, based on applicant’s previous credit loss experience, 
was termed “initial” or “own” loss. The initial loss determined 
governed the policy’s amount and the limit of individual coverage, 
the policy issued for twice the amount of the largest debtor’s 
limit, in turn double the amount of initial loss. The excess of the 
amount agreed to be borne by the insured was the policy amount, 
subject to debtor’s limits and the face of the policy, hence the 
“Excess Bad Debt Insurance.” Amounts insured on individual 
debtors were based on ratings of a mercantile agency selected by 
the policyholder when the policy was applied for. The meaning 
of insolvency was confined to that arising from bankruptcies, re- 
ceiverships, absconding debtors with no assets or a judgment that 
the debtor was unable to pay in full. 

Companies were organized to write this form of insurance only, 
but their underwriting experience was generally unprofitable, 


owing to lack of knowledge of carrying costs and of other require- 
ments for safeguarding the company’s and the policyholder’s inter- 
ests. After the great financial depression in 1893 the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., took up the business, mod- 
ernized policy forms, improved underwriting conditions and stabil- 
ized the business so as to gain and retain the insuring public’s 
confidence. A number of larger casualty companies followed this 
pioneer lead. This branch of insurance has since been successfully 
and increasingly underwritten in the United States. It is now 
called credit insurance. The fundamental principles of the original 
idea still operate in broadened scope. 

The most modern credit insurance policy covers the policy- 
holder’s annual shipments, operates in a dual capacity, provides 
adequate guarantee against loss due to insolvency of debtors, and 
assists in minimizing the insured hazards. The most compre- 
hensive credit insurance now protects against abnormal or unex- 
pected loss from delinquent, dilatory debtors sold in the ordinary 
course of business, the policy undertaking to collect from such 
debtors or pay when “normal loss’’ is exceeded. In credit granting 
there is generally some loss during the business year. “Normal 
Loss” is loss understood as inherent to the risk, fixed by class 
statistics and individual experience. In this essential credit in- 
surance differs from fire, marine, tornado, burglary and other 
branches of property indemnity. The coverage in these lines is 
against a happening considered less certain than credit loss. Over- 
head can provide for known or normal loss, only insurance for the 
abnormal or catastrophe loss. 

Diverse forms are issued for varying needs but generally “in- 
solvency” includes bankruptcy or insolvency petition, assignment, 
receivership, compromise, attachment, execution, death or insanity 
of sole debtor, chattel mortgage, absconding, confession of judg- 
ment, transfer or sale of stock in bulk, a debtor's business taken 
over by a committee. Besides these insolvency definitions collec- 
tion policy forms provide for assigning accounts as insolvent, 
after becoming due and payable under original terms of sale. 
Under this form accounts can be filed as an insolvency when they 
become past due on original terms of sale or, at the policyholder's 
option, within an agreed number of days after original due date. 

Original underwriting conditions have greatly improved. Or- 
iginal policies limited coverage to $10,000. In 1928, $100,000 
could be had on a single account. Principal credit insurance com- 
panies pooled loss statistics for a period of years, resulting in ex- 
perience normal loss tables showing average experience on any 
given sales basis in over 400 different businesses. The larger pro- 
portion of U.S. credit insurance policies cover the policyholder’s 
annual sales volume, but the demand for coverage on individual 
debtors is met by single credit account policies, though this par- 
ticular underwriting experience is still developing. Considerable 
hazard attends credit insurance underwriting, including future 
business conditions, reasonable expectancy of business depression 
in cycles, when credit losses reach large proportions, and the espe- 
cially important factor of moral hazard, the control of the insured 
hazard being in the policyholder’s hands to a greater extent than 
in other insurances. It therefore demands of underwTiters a broad 
general knowledge of business and of local conditions, acquaintance 
with different specific hazards and keen judgment of human nature 
obtained only through wide experience over a number of years. 

(H. W.) 

I CREDIT, LETTER OF: see Letter of Credit. 

CREDIT MANAGER, a title used in business organization 
especially in the U.S.A. to denote the individual charged with re- 
sponsibility for determining when and where credit will be ex- 
tended and with supervision over the collection of outstanding 
accounts and notes receivable. He is usually responsible to the 
chief financial executive of the company and works in close co- 
operation with the sales departments. In large organizations, the 
credit manager may direct a number of widely scattered credit 
men. In such cases, he lays down the credit policies and adjusts 
them to the varying requirements of the territorial subdivisions. 
He should receive from sales and collection departments detailed 
data regarding markets, risks and local economic changes affecting 
the business as a whole. The credit manager also depends to a 
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considerable degree upon the exchange of information with other 
credit men. In the United Stales this is done through the National 
Association of Credit Men, which has for its major purposes the 
protection of credit, the establishment of a bureau for collection 
and adjustment and the maintenance of a credit exchange bureau. 
It furnishes credit information in the United States and foreign 
countries, and carries on a continuous programme of education 
and research. The organization also conducts courses in credit 
management and issues news letters and periodicals. 

CREDIT MOBILIER OF AMERICA, a construction 
company whose operations in connection with the building of the 
Union Pacific Railroad gave rise to one of the most serious po- 
litical scandals in the history of the United States Congress. The 
company was originally chartered as the Pennsylvania Fiscal 
Agency in 1859. March 1864 a controlling interest in the 
stock was secured by Thomas Durant, vice-president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, and the Pennsylvania legislature au- 
thorized the adoption of the name Credit Mobilier of America. 
Durant proposed to utilize it as a construction company, pay it 
an extravagant sum for the work, and thus secure for the stock- 
holders of the Union Pacilic, who now controlled the Credit 
Mobilier, the bonds loaned by the United States Government. 
The net proceeds from the Government and the first mortgage 
bonds issued to the construction company were $50,863,172.05, 
slightly more than enough to pay the entire cost of construction. 
According to the report of the Wilson Congressional committee, 
the Credit Mobilier received in addition, in the form of stock, 
income bonds, and land grant bends, $23,000,000 — a profit of 
about 48%. The work extended over the years 1865-67. During 
the winter of 1867-68, when adverse legislation by Congress was 
feared, it is alleged that Oakes Ames (q.v.), a n^presentative from 
Massachusetts and principal promoter of the Credit Mobilier, dis- 
tributed a number of shares among congressmen and senators to 
influence their attitude. As the result of a lawsuit hctwccii Ames 
and H. S. McComb, some private letters were brought out in vSept. 
1872, which gave publicity to the entire proceedings. The House 
appointed two investigating committees, the Poland and the 
Wilson committees, and on the report of the former (1873) Ames 
and James Brooks of New York were formally censured by the 
House. Charges were also made against Schuyler Colfax, then 
vice-president but speaker of the House at the time of the trans- 
action, and several other members either of the House or of the 
Senate. The Senate later appointed a special committee to in- 
vestigate the charges against its meml)ers. This committee, on 
Feb. 27, 1873, recommended the expulsion from the Senate of 
James W. Patterson, of New Flampshire. The evidence was exag- 
gerated by the Democrats for partisan purposes, but the inves- 
tigation showed clearly that many of those accused were at least 
indiscreet if not dishonest. 

See J. B. Crawford, The Credit Mobilier of America (Boston, 1880), 
and R. Hazard, The Credit Mobilier of America (Providence, iBSi), 
both of which defend Ames; also the histories of the Union Pacific 
Railroad company by J, P. Davis (Chicago, 1894) and H. K. White 
(Chicago, 1895 ) ; and for a succinct and impartial account, James 
Ford Rhodes, Hislory of the United States, vol, vii, (1906) . 

CREDIT NOTE. In commerce, an invoice acknowledging 
that a sum of money is due from the issuing person or firm as 
debtor to the receiver as creditor. It is usual to issue a credit 
note in respect of such matters as overcharges, breakages, goods 
accepted returnable, allowances for faulty work, etc.; a matter of 
the kind is thus placed on proper and formal record in account. 

CREDITON, market town of Devonshire, England, 7^ m. 
N.W. of Exeter by the S.R. Pop. of urban district (1931} 3,490. 
It is situated in the narrow vde of the river Greedy near its 
junction with the Exe, between two steep hills, and is divided 
into two parts, the east or old town and the west or new town. 

Crediton {Credinf'ton, Cryditon, Kirton) is traditionally the 
birthplace of Boniface, following whom it was for a while a 
bishop’s seat. In 1049 Leofric, bishop of Crediton, requested 
Leo IX. to transfer the see to Exeter, as Crediton was “an open 
town and much exposed to the incursions of pirates.” At the 
Domesday Survey much of the land was still uncultivated, but 
its prosperity increased later on. The jury of the borough are 


mentioned in 1275, and Crediton returned two members to parlia- 
ment in 1306-1307, though never afterwards reiircscnted. In 
1231 the bishop obtained a fair, still held, on the vigil, feast and 
morrow of St. Lawrence. This was important as the wool trade 
was established by 1249 and certainly continued until 1630, when 
the market for kersies is mentioned in conjunction with a saying 
“as fine as Kirton spinning.” The church of Holy Cross is a 
Perpendicular building with Early English portions The gram- 
mar school was founded by Edward VL Agricultural trades with 
a little manufacture of confectionery have superseded the former 
large woollen and serge industries. Tn 1S97 Crediton was made 
the seat of a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of Exeter. 

CREDNER, CARL HERMANN (18:11-1913), German 
geologist, horn at Gotha on Oct. 1, 1841, son of the geologist, C F. 
H. Crediier (1S09-1876), was edurated at Breslau and Giittingen. 
In 1S70 he was ap[)ointcd professor of geology in the University 
of Leipzig, and in 1872 direclor of the geological survey of Sax- 
ony. PJe wrote an important work, Elcmcntc dcr (irolof'ic (1872; 
nth ed. 1912), long regarded as the standard manual in Ger- 
many. He also wrote memoirs on saurians and labyrinthodonts, 
and works on the geology of Saxony. He died at Leipzig 011 July 
22, 1913. 

CREE, an Algonkin Indian tribe, or loose aggregation of 
bands, holding a large territory south of Churchill river and from 
Hudson Bay wTst into Manitoba and Assinibtiia. Th(‘ name is 
an abbreviation from Crist ineanx or Kinisteneaux. Essentially a 
forest people, as shown by the re.semblancc of their <]ialccl to 
Ojibwa (q.v,)j part of the Cree became bison hunters and have 
been known as Plains Cree. When the A.ssiniboin broke away 
from the Dakota, they moved into Cree territory, with the result 
that the two groups became allied against the Dakota and Black- 
foot; the latter ancient relatives of the (Ve(\ Tin* culture of the 
Cree is e.sscntially of eastern woodiand type, but lacking the 
maize agriculture which their habitat forbade. There arc some 
15,000, including mixed breeds, which was probably about their 
original number. (A. L. K.) 

CREECH, THOMAS ( 1650-1 700L English clas.siial scholar, 
was born at Blandford, Dorsetshire, and rect*ivt*d his early educa- 
tion from Thomas Curgenven, ma.ster of Sherborne school. In 
1075 he entered Wadham college, Oxford, and obtained a fellow- 
ship in 1683 at All Souls. He was headmaster of vShorhorne school 
from JC94 to 1000, and in lie n'ceived a eoilt'ge living. In 
June 1700 he hanged himself. Creech's fame resis on his tran.sla- 
lion of Lucretius (1082; in rhymed heroic coniilets, m which, 
according to Otway, the pure ore of the origin.al “.somewhat seem.s 
refined.” He also published a version i)f Horace (i<)84), and 
translated the Idylls of Thcocritu.s (1684), the Thirteenth Satire 
of Juvenal (1693), the Astronomkon of Manilius (1097;, and 
parts of Plutarch, Virgil and Ovid, 

CREEDS. From the times of the early Church till the present 
day definitely formulated confc.s.sions of faith have i>layi*d a large 
part both in the liturgy and in the theology of ail C'hrislian de- 
! nominations. We find (hem in the early C'hurch i>redomiaantly as 
baptismal confessions, i.e., as fornuilae which are spoken by the 
candidate at the sacrament of baptism or confinnt*d by him in 
response to a question put by the person baptising liim (xcd Bap- 
tism). Since the Council of Nicaea (325), however, they have 
served concurrently as formulae for dogmatic decisions of ecclesi- 
astical councils; and in the early middle ages they also began in 
Spain and Gaul to be recited ceremonially in the Sunday worship, 
a custom introduced also into the Roman mass by Pope Benedict 
VIII, in about the year 1020 at the wish of the Kmi)eror Henry IT. 
Since that lime the Creed has been an established part of the 
Roman liturgy and has passed thence into the new-formed 
liturgies of the churches of the Reformation. 

The oldest creed of the kind is the confession of the Roman 
Church which we have in its Greek form in a letter of Bishop 
Marcellus of Ancyra written in 340 and in Latin in several 
manuscripts. 

It runs : 

I believe in God, the Father, the Almighty. 

And in Chri.st Jesus, his only begotten Son, our Lord, 
who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary 
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who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and was buried, on the 
third day rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, is seated at 
the right hand of the Father, whence he will come to judge the 
living and the dead. 

And in the Holy Ghost, the holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the flesh. 

A careful examination of the text, yields the result that the 
Greek form is the original, the Latin the translation: and as 
Greek w^as the official ecclesiastical language in the Roman com- 
munity only till the middle of the third century, we can draw the 
conclusion that the formulation of this creed must have taken 
place before 250. The Latin translation, however, wall already 
have been made at a very early date and it spread from Rome 
throughout the West. All Latin creeds of the West, from Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Germany, are derived from the Latin form 
of the Roman creed, which they took over as a whole and de- 
veloped further in its details by minor alterations or additions. 
For the middle ages and the modern age the so-called Apostolicum 
(or “Apostles Creed’’) has attained the greatest importance 
among these descendants of the old Roman creed. We find it al- 
ready in the seventh century in Gaul, whence it spread both to 
Ireland and to Spain and Germany. It is connected in origin with 
a form of the creed wffiich we find associated with Bishop Niceta 
of Remesiana (to-day Bela Palanka on the Serbian-Bulgarian 
frontier) about 400. The official text of the Apostolicum runs: 

I believe in God the Father, the Almighty, creator of heaven and 
earth. 

And in Jesus Christ, his only son, our Lord, wffio was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, crucified, dead and buried, descended to hell, the third day 
rose again from the dead, ascended into heaven, seated at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty, w'hence he will come, to judge 
the living and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, a holy catholic Christian Church, com- 
munion of saints, forgiveness of sins, resurrection of the flesh, and 
an everlasting life. Amen. 

Whilst, therefore, we can prove the existence in the West since 
the 4th century of a single form of the creed preserved, although 
with numerous variations, through the centuries without a break 
till the present day, for the East a wealth of creed forms is 
characteristic, differing widely from one another. Of special im- 
portance is the creed of the first ecumenical synod of Nicaea 
(325), which was formulated in defence against Arianism. It runs: 
We believe in one God, the Almighty Father, creator of aU things 
visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the son of God, who alone was begot- 
ten of the Father [that is of the substance of the Father] God 
of God, Light of Light [very God of very God, begotten, not | 
made, of one substance with the Father], through whom all was 
made that is in heaven and on earth, who for us men and for our 
salvation came down and became flesh, became man, suffered and 
rose on the third day, is ascended to heaven and will come to 
judge the living and the dead. 

And in the Holy Spirit. 

In this formula of the synod we have an ancient eastern bap- 
tismal confession into which the clauses marked [ . . . ] have 
been inserted as dogmatic formulas in defence against Arius. 
Similar confessions are preserved to us in ever changing forms, 
from Palestine, Syria and Egypt. With the forms beloved in the 
Jerusalem district is closely related the creed which in its Latin 
form is customary in the western liturgy and is used to the present 
day in the liturgy of the mass. It also is commonly called the 
Nicene, although it arose later and is officially attributed by the 
Byzantine Church to the second ecumenical S5mod of Constanti- 
nople (381). Its wording is : 

We believe in one God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible: 

And in one Lord J esus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begot- 
ten of his Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made: who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Spirit of the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and 
was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was 
buried, and the third day he rose again according to the scriptures, 
and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father. And he shall come again to judge both the living and the 
dead: whose kingdom shall have no end. 


And we believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, who 
proceedeth from the Father, and with the Father and the Son 
together is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets. 
And we believe one catholic and apostolic Church. We acknowl- 
edge one baptism for the remission of sins. And we look for the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the w’orld to come. 

In these two examples already can be seen the variety of the 
oriental creeds and their freedom in large and small alterations 
of the text. We add to them an Egyptian confession, which is 
attributed to Macarius (about 370): 

I believe in one God the Almighty Father. 

And in the Logos of one substance with him, through whom he 
made the world, who at the end of the times took his dwelling in 
flesh for the destruction of sin, which he prepared for himself out 
of the HoW Virgin Mary, crucified and dead and buried and risen 
the third day and seated at the right hand of the Father, and who 
comes again in the world to come to judge the living and the dead. 
And in the Holy Ghost, who is of one substance with the Father 
and his Logos. We believe also in the resurrection of the soul and 
of the body, as the apostle says: ‘It is sowm a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.’ 

In spite of all this variability of the creed, due to the liturgical 
freedom of the East, the attempt can be made to construct a 
common archetype out of which the eastern confessions grew. It 
may perhaps have run : 

I believe in one God, the Father, the Almighty, the creator of all 
things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, 
who was born of the Father before all aeons, through whom all 
came into being, 

who (for our salvation) became man, suffered and rose the third 
day and is ascended into the heavens and will come again (in 
glop'), to judge the living and the dead. 

And in the Holy Ghost. 

From this arises the problem concerning the origin of the creed. 
Have Rome and the East a common root, or is one of the great 
centres of Christendom the original home of the creed, and have 
the others borrowed it from these? And at what time may the 
oldest formulated creed have arisen? This problem has been 
discussed with special eagerness in Norway by C. P. Caspari, in 
Germany by A. v. Harnack and F. Kattenbusch, in England by 
A. E. Burn; in particular the fundamental work of Kattenbusch 
has become of determining influence in the method of the enquiry. 
In numerous ecclesiastical writers of the first centuries occur single 
clauses or longer discussions which show relationship, both in 
form and in content, with the clauses of the creed. All these pas- 
sages have been regarded as allusions to the confession of faith, and 
the attempt has been made to reconstruct out of them the creed 
familiar to the writer in question. In this attempt the presuppo- 
sition is always that the type which finds expression in the Roman 
and eastern creeds must lie at the basis also of all earlier con- 
fessions of faith, and that it is therefore only necessary to piece 
together according to the known scheme the scattered allusions of 
the writer examined in order more or less to recover his creed. 
In this way for instance a creed of Justin Martyr’s, who worked 
in Rome about 150, can be restored: 

I believe in the Father of all things and the Lord God. 

And in our Lord Jesus Christ, the first-born Son of God, according 
to the Father’s will born through a virgin and become passible man 
and crucified under Pontius Pilate and dead and risen from the dead 
and ascended into heaven, and will come again in the glory as judge 
of all men. 

And in the Holy Spirit of prophecy. 

'W’e should have here a primitive form of the Roman creed 
discussed above and should thus be in a position to trace back 
the history of its origin to the year 150 and establish as highly 
probable that the very first formulation of the creed is due to 
Rome, and that from thence it entered upon its victorious progress 
through the whole of Christendom. Other scholars, above all A. 
Seeberg and later P. Feine, have even thought it possible by help 
of the allusions to work back to the New Testament period and to 
put the date of the origin of the creed back into apostolic times. 
The numerous accordances in., the New Testament with all the 
clauses of the creed provide rich material for this hypothesis, 
though indeed always on the presupposition that underlying these 
separate scattered expressions is the type of a confession com- 
l posed of three articles with a fuller treatment of the expressions 
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about Christ in the second article. But it is just that which cannot 
be proved for the New Testament period and the beginning of 
the second century; hence the justification of this whole con- 
struction is open to question. A. v. Harnack already more than 
once pointed out that, in addition to a three-fold confession of 
faith in Father, Son and Holy Spirit, there existed a fully de- 
veloped confession of Christ; and that the form of the creed 
familiar to us was the outcome of the insertion of that Chris- 
tologicai confession into the second article of a trinitarian creed 
which thus developed into the form of which we have evidence in 
the old Roman symbol. And in 1922 Reinhold Seeberg proposed 
the hypothesis that the original form of creed known to us from 
Rome arose about the year 140 in Jerusalem through the conflation 
of a christological and a trinitarian formula. 

The study of the creeds, which hod been undisturbed since the 
appearance of Kattenbusch’s great work (1900), received a new 
shock from an enquiry which Karl Holl laid before the Berlin 
Academy in the year 1919. He pointed out that, in the Greek 
original text of the Roman creed, as in its old Latin translation, 
the clauses fell clearly into groups (see the text as printed above). 
After the words, “and in Christ Jesus, his only-begotten Son, our 
Lord” follow two e.xpressions parallel in form, the first of which 
expounds the title “his only-begotten Son” according to Lk. i. 
35 as he who is born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mar>", 
whilst the second describes in the manner of Phil. ii. 5-1 1 how 
Jesus obediently enters upon his passion and thereafter is exalted 
to the right hand of God and confessed ‘as “Lord” by the whole 
world: so that in this way the second title “our Lord” is explained. 
A. V. Harnack recognized at once in this observation of HolPs 
a confirmation of his theory and drew the conclusion that thus the 
oldest form of the Roman creed did not have those explanatory 
sections and consisted of three equally-balanced articles, each of 
which was composed of three elements. H. Lielzmann then 
pointed out that this ninefold creed suspected by Harnack was 
actually preserved in the Egyptian Church and that there was evi- 
dence for it in not a few passages; and to this he joined a new 
hypothesis of the origin of the creed. The Egyptian creed runs: 

I believe in God, the Father, the Almighty, 

And in Christ Jesus, his only -begotten Son, our Lord, 

And in the Holy Spirit, the holy Church, the resurrection of the flesh. 

Thus it is only necessary to delete in the Roman creed the two 
expository clauses of the second article to obtain the Egyptian 
form, which research had hitherto regarded as an abbreviation of 
the Roman text. Now- it became clear that on the contrary the 
development was from the shorter to the longer form, and new 
perspectives were thereby opened to research. As soon, namely, 
as it is inferred that the numerous confessional utterances of early 
Christian literature should be regarded, not as “allusions” to a 
creed lying behind them, but as actual confessions, there emerges 
the conception of a development moving from single utterances 
and brief forms to the creed formulas we know, and this is in 
itself inherently probable. 

In the early period arc to be mentioned first of all the one-clause 
confessions of Jesus, Paul says in i Cor. xii. 3. “No man can say 
‘Lord Jesus,' except by the Holy Spirit,” and in Rom. x. 9: “if 
thou Shalt confess with thy mouth the “Lord Jesus” and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” Here the confession runs quite simply: “Jesus is 
the Lord,” and in Rom, x. 9 we can already observe the tendency 
to add the clause that God raised him from the dead. From this 
kernel was developed the formula, known to us from numerous 
sources and above all from the symbol of the fish: “Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, the Saviour.” The chance circumstance that the first 
letters of these five words when read together make the Greek 
word for fish (icthys) made the fish the emblem of the early 
Christians.^ In many other passages of New Testament and early 
Christian literature wc meet with confessions of Christ: Rom, i. 3 ; 
2 Tim, ii. 8; j Cor. xv. 3-4; i Pet, iii, 13-22 and the famous 
passage Phil. ii. 5-11 which celebrkes in hymn-like form the sav- 
ing work of Christ. 

For by confession ought not to be understood only some kind of 
formula expressing obligation, and not only at baptism does the 


Christian confess his faith, but early Christian usage speaks of 
“confessing” wherever the great truths of religion arc uttered to 
the laud and praise of God or proclaimed to the hostile powers 
for the confusion of the demons. Thus wc find, especially in the 
central prayer of the Eucharist in the oldest form of the western 
rite, the ceremonial confession of the saving work of Jesus. In the 
oldest Roman liturgy this prayer runs : 

We thank thee God through thy beloved servant Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent us in the last times a.s saviour and redeemer and 
messenger of thy counsel, the Logos proceeding from thee, through 
whom thou madest all things whom thou wast pleased to send from 
heaven into the womb of the virgin, anil in her liody he became 
and was shown as Ihy Son, born of the Holy S]urit and the virgin. To 
fulfil thy will and to prepare a hols' pi'ople, lie stretched out his 
hands, for he suffered that he might releai'e from evil those who have 
believed in thee. 

And when he delivered himself up to voluntary suffering, to loose 
death and to break asunder the bands of the ilevil and to tread flown 
hell and to illuminate tlie righteous and to set uj) the boundary stone 
and to reveal the resurrection, he took a loaf, gave thanks and spake: 
“Take, eat, this is my body, which is broken for you,” etc. 

The relationship of this prayer with pas.sagcs like Phil. ii. 5-1 1 
on the one side and to the second article of the formulated creed 
on the other side is obvious. And the connection with the creed 
is no less clear in the early Church forms for exorcising evil 
spirits, e.g . : “I exorcise thee in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, who became flesh in the virgin iMary, under whom the 
Father hath set all that is in heaven and on earth.” 

By the side of this one-clause confession of Christ wc find 
already in the earliest period a two-fold confession of God and 
Christ. Paul says in i Cor. viii. 6: 

One God the Father, from whom is all and w'e are to him. 

And one Lord Je.sus Christ, through whom is all and wc arc 
through him. 

And in Tim. vi. 12 wc read: 
of the good confe.^'Sion before many witnesses. 

Before God, who lias called all into life 
And Christ Jesus, who under Pontius 
Pilate witnessed the good c^mfessi(in. 

We meet also with .such Iwo-fold roidVssions in early Christian 
writing again and again. Even ^() do Syrian martyrs make 
confession at a later time: 

We know no other (Jod ])esides the 
God w'ho made the heaven ami the earth, 
and the sun anrl the moon anrl 
all that is visible and ixivisibli*. 

And we believe in his Son Je.'^u.*', who L calle<J the Na^sarene. 

Or an official confession of the le.ader tif the community of 
Smyrna about 200 runs : 
we know truly of one God, 
we know of Christ, we kn<nv of the Son, 
who .suffered as he suffered, died as 
he died and rose on the third day 
and is at the right hand of God 
and will come to judge the living and the dead. 

These are no “allusions” to a three-fold creed, but actual two^ 
fold formulas of confession. 

The oldest three-fold formula meets us in 2 Cor. xiii. 13: “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit be with you ail.” And wbat we sec here as a 
liturgical formula of salutation, meets us as a baptismal formula 
in Mt. xxviii. 19: “Baptise ye in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” The letter of the Roman com- 
munity dating from the end of the fir.st century which goes by the 
name of the first epistle of Clement also know.s this formula: 
“have we not one God and one Christ and one Spirit of grace 
which is poured out upoyi us and on calling in Cbri.st?” (i Clem, 
xlvi. 6). This simple trinitarian formula was variously expanded 
just as was the two-fold one: the way is not far to the nine-fold 
Egyptian creed di.scusscd above. Instructive in this connection, 
however, is a confession which occurs in the recently discovered 
so-called “Letter of the Apostles” preserved in Ethiopic and 
hence of second century origin. The five loaves of the miraculous 
feeding of Mt. xiv. 17 are being discussed, and they are interpreted 
as a symbol of Christian faith: 
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in the Father, the ruler of the whole world 

and in Jesus Christ our Saviour 

and in the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 

and in the holy Church 

and in the forgiveness of sins. 

We should say that here the third article of the trinitarian confes- 
sion is expanded; but the author states clearly that he takes this 
formula of confession as a five-fold formula. 

A four-fold formula meets us about the same period in bishop 
Irenaeus of Lyons (I. 10). He there speaks of the faith: 

In one God, the Father, the Almighty, who made the heaven and 
the earth and the sea and all that is in them (Ps. cxlv. 6), 
and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became flesh for our 
salvation, 

and in the Holy Spirit, -who foretold through the prophets 
the working of God and the coming and the birth of a virgin and 
the passion and the resurrection from the dead and the bodily 
ascension to heaven of the beloved Christ Jesus our Lord and his 
coming again out of the heavens in the glory of the Father to 
collect all together (Eph. i. 10) and to raise up ail flesh that he 
created, to give righteous judgement over all, etc. 

Here can be plainly seen how a trinitarian confession to Father, 
Son and Spirit and a one-clause confession to Christ with extensive 
exposition of his saving work have growm together, but not in the 
form familiar to us from the Roman creed, but so that the 
confession to Christ-confession is added as a fourth article to the 
third one. 

The abundant available material from the first three centuries 
teaches us above all that the early period of Christianity stiU 
possessed no definitely formulated confession, but gave to the 
Christian belief, which in content remained constant, the greatest 
variety of expression. And then when, in the 4th century and 
^ still later, as was acknowledged above, vre find throughout the East 
a variety of confessional formulations to us almost amazing, we 
shall recognize in it the continuation of the early Christian free- 
dom. A complete parallel to this is afforded by the development 
of the liturgy which likewise retained in the eastern Churches what 
to the Westerner is an almost incredible variety and freedom. 
And this parallel is no accidental one, for the creed also has its 
root in the liturgy and is nothing else than the liturgical expression 
of Christian faith. The trinitarian formula of confession especially 
belonged to the baptismal liturgy, whilst the fully elaborated 
Christ-confession was developed and fostered preferably in the 
central prayer of the Eucharist (see the example given above). 
In the West, ajid indeed predominantly in Rome, we can observe 
quite early the preference for fixed formulations, and this too 
in the field of the creedal confession; and analogously the liturgy 
there became stereotyped much earlier and more rigidly. 

The creed is, therefore, by its origin a piece of the liturgy. 
It arose from the need to sum up the fundamental truths of salva- 
tion in ceremonial form and to utter them aloud before the face 
of God; and this because the pious heart so desires it, because 
the solemnity of the hour demands it, because the celebration of 
the sacrament reaches in it its emotional climax or the assaults of 
the evil one are effectually withstood if rebuked in the very words 
of the faith. Whether also the exclusion of foreign errors exercised 
influence in the formation of individual clauses is an open question, 
which to-day will no longer be so confidently answered in the 
affirmative as would till recently have been the case. The determin- 
ing impulses to the formation of the creed were in any case motives 
acting from within Christianity and the Church, i,e, the history of 
the creed and its formulations would not appear essentially dif- 
ferent if there had been no heresies. It is with the council of 
Nicaea first that creeds enter our horizon compiled demonstrably 
and deliberately in defence against heretical opinions. But even 
after the 4th century this motive did not finally gain the upper 
hand, and the creed has remained through the middle ages to the 
present day an act of liturgical worship. 

A typical example of creed formation for the purpose of con- 
futing heretics is the so-called “Athanasian Creed,” named after 
its opening word the Qmcumque. Neither in content nor formally 
has it anything to do with the type discussed so far, but is a com- 
pendium, compiled in forty theses, of the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. There is a variety of evidence of its liturgical 


use since the Carolingian period, and to be sure in the hourly 
services of the monks as a part of Prime. Opinions about the date 
of its origin differ very widely. There is only agreement on the one 
point that this creed, which is unknown to the Greek Church, can- 
not come from S. Athanasius. Accordingly an author has been 
sought for in the West, and a great number of theologians have 
been suggested. Whilst earlier research, under the determining 
influence of Swainson, ascribed the work to the Carolingian period, 
A. E. Burn has with great learning argued for the thesis, often 
adopted before, that it originated in the 5th century, and he has 
looked for its author in Gaul. Finally in 1909 the acute Jesuit 
Brewer attempted to render probable the authorship of S. Am- 
brose, and won agreement from not a few competent scholars. In 
one of the last of his essays Burn also withdrew his earlier 
opinion and accepted the 4th century date and the probability 
of Brewer’s hypothesis. 
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MODERN CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 

I. New Motives and Forms. — ^The form of the confessions of 
the modern period cannot be understood without glancing back 
for a moment at the middle ages. From the condemnation of 
Pelagius onwards the western Church reached numerous doctrinal 
decisions of its own. They have, in part universal validity (e.g., 
the dogma of Transubstantiation), in part particular validity (the 
theology of universities and orders). This increasing body of 
obligatory doctrine was indeed in part embodied in particular 
obligations (e.g., the oaths in the universities), but formally these 
obligations were legal in character. The expansion of existing 
confessions or the formulation of new ones did not take place. 
The obligatory doctrine had therefore to be collected from a large 
and not precisely limited series of single doctrinal decisions. 
Thus side by side with the great extension of obligatory doctrine 
there is, oddly enough, a standstill in confessional formulation. 

Three elements in this development have been important for 
the confessional formulation of the modern period: (i) The 
connection of obligatory doctrine with the taking of oaths. Ex- 
amples from the Roman Church: Professio fidei Tridentinae 
1564 and the oath of the Doctores in s. scriptura 1910; from the 
Lutheran Church: the Wittenberg doctor’s oath (probably of 
1532); from the Church of England the oath in conformity with 
the Test Act of 1673. (2) The formulation of obligatory doctrine 
in separate articles. Any Reformation confession will serve as 
an example, and so too the Tridentine decrees. (3) The detailed 
elaboration of the separate points of theological doctrine. Yet 
where these mediaeval elements alone are present the peculiar 
character of the confession, as a comprehensive whole exhaustive 
of its kind, is lacking. The inducement for this first arose through 
the Reformation and the consequent contrast between the newly 
formed Churches and the Roman Church. Here were contrasts 
involving the whole system. Here too the conscious return to the 
sources of obligatory doctrine (scripture alone in the newly 
formed Churches, scripture and tradition in the Roman Church), 
and the reflexion upon the points of doctrine fundamental for 
the whole system, were a determining incentive to confessional 
i formulation. 
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The new confessions which now arose had to be much lengthier 
than those of the ancient Church, in the face of both the develop- 
ment of a systematic and scientific theology and of the elaboration 
of the doctrinal details of the contrasting positions. Hence the 
primitive form of an expanded and explicated baptismal con- 
fession was insufficiently subdivided to yield the appropriate 
divisions- Luther attempted to revive it in his personal confession 
{Works, Weimar ed. xxvi., 500-9), but then himself adopted 
another course. Thus now forms of the confession arise : 

1. Articles of Confession — In form this is the stringing to- 
gether of a larger or smaller number of articles, which deal cither 
with doctrine alone or with both doctrine and ceremonial to- 
gether. In the genuine articles of confession they together 
attempt to present a conspectus of scriptural doctrine and scrip- 
tural rites in sharp contrast with all that is anti-scriptural. This 
aim of providing a comprehensive system makes the articles of 
confession a true confession. Where articles of confession deal 
only with single questions, they are a real confession only when 
they are understood as expanding existing confessions. 

11 . The Catechism. — ^This is the exposition of definite things 
which concern every layman, like the Decalogue, the Apostles'' 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and also the sacramental words of 
Baptism and the Eucharist. It endeavours to further the educa- 
tion of the laity in the confession of the Church and is therefore 
consciously confined to what is simple and universally intelligible. 
It had in the i6th and 17th centuries in fact the significance which 
the expanded baptismal confessions possessed in the early eastern 
Church. 

Common to both forms is the exclusion of merely academic 
questions. They limit themselves to what is essential and impor- 
tant according to the new Reformation conceptions of pure 
evangelical doctrine and faith. Although, however, each is in its 
own way a complete whole, they are not, either separately or 
together, the complete basis of the new order. They are that 
rather in connection with the orders of service. The division 
between the orders of service and the articles of confession was 
originally indefinite. There is therefore in the orders of service 
of the continent something really corresponding to the fact that 
the Church of England regards as the foundation of its new order 
not the Thirty-Nine Articles alone but also its Book of Common 
Prayer. 

In this account, however, the Church liturgies and rites will 
not be dealt with. Moreover little need be said of the Roman 
Church, for it did little in the woy of credal formulaiion. The 
Tridcntine decrees learned certainly from the Reformation prac- 
tice of embodying the whole system and excluding the purely 
academic; yet in general they follow the older type of doctrinal 
decision. The same holds true of the Vatka^i Decree, The Catc- 
chismus Romanus of 1566, important ns a standard of instruc- 
tion, follows certainly the new form of the confession; it is a 
counterpart to Luther’s larger Catechism, 

Of the Eastern Church it will suffice to mention, that in 1642 it 
adopted in opposition to the ideas of the Reformation its Con- 
fessio orthodoxa. 

2. The Lutheran Churches. — (i.) The Atigshurg Confession 
(Confessio Augnstana)^ read before the emperor in the Aug.sburg 
Diet in the name of the majority of the Evangelical deputies and 
presented in writing (Latin and German) on June 25, 1530, has 
become the common confession uniting the Lutheran Churches — 
not indeed in exactly the form presented to the Emperor, but in 
a form differing little from it (the Latin text that of the editio 
princeps of 1531). It bears the subsidiary title of the “Invariata” 
(unaltered) in contrast to the materially altered form of 1540, 
the so-called “Variata,’^ which is not recognized by the Lutheran 
Churches, The C. Augustana owes its great importance to the 
possibility, along with the Wittenberg Concord of 1536, of unit- 
ing the German Evangelical deputies, and to the imperial recog- 
nition which depended upon this. Till the dissolution of the 
old Romano-Germanic Empire the existence of the Evangelical 
Churches depended, formally and legally, upon the C. Augustana, 
Except that since 1648 the reformed German Churches which 
accepted only the “Vaxiata” expressly shared this legal protection. 


The earlier history of the C. Augustana goes back to the 
year 1525 and has recently had light thnnvn upon it by H. v. 
Schubert and Gussman. Of direct iini)orLaiK'e lor its first part 
(Faith and Doctrine) are the so-called Schwabach Articles, and 
the Marburg Articles gi^g an abbrovialeil form of them, both 
of 1529 and for the latter the so-called Torgau Articles of April 
1530, composed by the theologians of the Electorate of Saxony 
together and in part by Luther himself. The work of composing 
a common Evangelical Confession out of these materials fell 
to Melanchthon. lie achieved it by moderating as far as possible 
the contrast with the ancient Church, e.g., the articles on the 
Pope and Purgatory are omitted. The opposition to the dogma 
of transuhstantiation is similarly clro[)ped in article 10; the 
teaching about the invisible Church is removed; even the Evan- 
gelical doctrine of Justification finds only brief exiiression, re- 
quiring e.xplanation. Hence the C. Augustana, though always 
highly honoured, very soon no longer sufficed for the growing 
Lutheran Churches as an expression of their confession and it 
was supplemented by other confessions. 

Contents: I. Faith and Doctrine, i 0 (;d (Trinity) ; 2 Original Sin; 
3 The Son of God (incarnation and Redemption) ; 4 Justification; 
5 Preaching; 6 The new obedience; 7 and 8 (duirch; 0 Baptism; 
JO The Lord’s Supper; ii Confession; 12 Penance; 13 Use of the 
Sacraments; 14 Church Government; 15 Liturgies; 16 Civil Govern- 
ment; 37 Christ’s Return; to Judgement; 18 Free Will; 19 The Cause 
of Sin; 20 Faith and Good Works; 21 Worship of Saints. 11 . 

(with reference to both forms of the Sacrament, the Marriage of 
Priests, the Mass, Distinction of Meats, Monastic Vows, Authority of 
Bishop.s; in all seven articles). 

For the understanding of the C. Augustana it is necesstiry, owing 
to the brevity of its formulations, first to reftT to the Schwabach 
articles and secondly to consider the Apology for the C. Augustana 
of September 1530. Hhc Apology is a defence of Melanchthon’s, 
directed ugaimst the Confutatio Pontificia in which the Eniiieror in 
xAugust 1530 ileclared the C. Augustana refuted, and it .soon attained 
the authority of a confession. 

(ii.) Next to the C. Augustana the mo.st important German 
Lutheran confession is the Sc/malkaldic Articles, composed by 
Luther himself. When pope Paul III. summoned the council to 
Mantua in June 1536, the C. Augustana did not at first appear 
suited to discussion. So Luther in conjunction with Elector John 
Frederick wrote for it what were inter calhal the Schmalkaldic 
Articles (Dec. 1536). They were subscribetl by the. Wittenberg 
theologians, and were to have been made the common confession 
of all Evangelical deputies and theologians at the se.ssion at 
Schmalkaldcn (Feb. J537). Melanchthon, furlhcTe<l by an illness 
of Luther’s, prevented this, and secured that both hi.s own writings 
(C. Augustana and Apology) together with an explanatory tract 
on the papacy should be selected as the official confession. The 
theologians present only subscribed Luther’s articles privately. 
Luther then issued his articles in 1538 as his personal confc.ssion, 
which were to rank also as his witnes.s after his death. Owing to 
their content they very soon became the official confession of all 
the German Lutheran Churches. 

The Schmalkaldic Articles are the jewel among the Lutheran 
confessions. Even their construction is lucidly clear. The Jlrst part 
contains the fundamental tenets of the ancient C'hurch, which are 
common to the newly formed Churches and to the Roman Church 
(Trinity and Christology). The second part introduces the great 
issues connected with the doctrine of redcrntpiion, round which the 
strife turned and on which no compromise was possible; justifica- 
tion by faith only and the rejection of the sacrifice of the mass, 
monastic vows, and papal authority. The third part contains the 
particular theological problems in which the consequences of the 
fundamental issue find exprc.ssion, and on which learned discussion 
is possible. For Lutheran Christians the Schmalkaldic Articles 
are still to-day the point of departure in every exploration of 
relations with the Roman Church. They will therefore still possess 
considerable importance in the movement for reunion. At the 
same time it is in them, more than in any other (Herman Refor- 
mation confession, that the pathos of confession in the early 
Christian sense is most evident. In Luther’s manuscript they 
bear the motto: hie satis est doctrinae pro vita aetema. 

(iii.) The large and the small Catechisms, both issued by 
, Luther in 1529, cannot be considered in detail here. Suffice it to 
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mention that the German Lutheran Church reckons them also 
among its confessions, and that the small Catechism became of 
special importance in this respect in the 19th century. 

(iv.) In addition to these confessions, which won their w^ay 
everywhere in German Lutheranism, a number of other WTitings, 
which cannot here be enumerated, attained the rank of con- 
fessions, mostly for a time only, but some also permanently. 
The sifting and collection of these writings in Books of Con- 
fession (Corpora doctrinae) was influenced by the disputes which 
rent the German Evangelical Churches after the ‘‘'Interim'’ of 
1548, being concerned with the differences between Melanchthon's 
and Luther’s theology. The great majority of the German 
Churches learned during these conflicts consciously to feel as 
Lutherans. In Corpora doctrinae collected by them since 1563 
in opposition to a Corpus doctrinae representing purely Melanch- 
thon’s position, the writings mentioned under (i.) and (ii.) won 
their way as confessions. The variety of the centres from which 
these books of confession arose, on the one side, and the need 
for an end of disputes, on the other, led to the ‘‘Book of Con- 
cord” of 1580, which contains, in addition to the classic creeds of 
antiquity and the confessions mentioned in (i.) to (iii.) above, 
the “Formula of Concord’’ completed in 1577. Although a few 
Lutheran districts, especially in North-west Germany, did not 
accept the Formula of Concord and the Book of Concord, the 
two became the characteristic confession of the Lutheran Church. 
The divergence of the remaining Corpora doctrinae, apart from 
the failure of the Formula of Concord itself, is of little 
importance. 

This Formula of Concord is the most extensive confessional 
document of Lutheranism. It deals with a series of twelve con- 
troversial points of doctrine in a twofold form, in an “Abstract” 
(Epitome) and in a “Fundamental exposition” (Solida declaratio). 
It has become of decisive importance for the course of Lutheran 
theology for two reasons: (a) through its acceptance of the 
doctrine of ubiquity (the doctrine of the omnipresence of the 
risen Christ according to his manhood), and (b) through its 
mediation between the doctrines of Predestination of Melanch- 
thon and Luther (the sole-ef&cacy of grace is clearly maintained, 
but predestination nevertheless made milder). 

(v.) Lutheranism outside Germany formed its own confessions 
as need arose '(C. Hafnica in Denmark, 1530), but sooner or later 
reached confessional union with German Lutheranism by the 
adoption of the German Lutheran confessions. In Denmark and 
Norway under the influence of Christian V. (1670-95) only the 
C. Augustana and the smaller Catechism, apart from the early 
Christian creeds, became confessions; but in Sweden the C. 
Augustana in 1593 and the whole Book of Concord in 1686. 
American Lutheranism is at one with the strictest German. Lu- 
theranism therefore is, even formally, confessionally very well 
defined, and national differences play a small part ; the C. Augus- 
tana and the smaller Catechism at least are of world wide 
validity. 

3. The "Reformed” (Non-Lutheran) Churches. — ^The non- 
Lutheran “Reformed” Churches are distinguished from the 
Lutheran in the matter of confessional formulation in two 
respects. First, they are formally less well defined. The funda- 
mental confession is different in each national Church, Sec- 
ondly, they know no Corpora doctrinae. Most of the national 
Churches have only one fundamental confession. The Dordrecht 
Decisions of 1619 alone are common to many national Churches 
and rank as an expansion of their national confessions. An enu- 
meration even of all the important confessions is therefore im- 
possible here. For these the list given in E. F. Carl Muller, 
Die Bekenntnissckriften der reformierten Kirche, Leipzig 1903, 
p. ix.-xi., should be consulted. 

Zwingli’s Fidei ratio ad Carolmi quintum of 1530 is a well- 
defined theological system of so markedly individual a character 
that it is not adapted to be the confession of a Church. Of aH 
the pre-Calvinist confessions only one is important, the Confessio 
Helvetica prior, originating early in 1536 in a general consulta- 
tion of all the Evangelical Swiss (Cantons. It possesses two features 
characteristic of most of the later non-Lutheran “Reformed” con- 


fessions. First it contains extensive explanations about Holy 
Scripture as the only source of doctrine, and secondly it has a 
separate article on the doctrine of Predestination. 

Two writings of Calvin must be mentioned among the “Re- 
formed” confessions. A. The Geneva Catechism, composed prob- 
ably in 1541, printed in 1545. It has never been an official 
confession of a “Reformed” Church, but yet has in practice been 
one of the most formative influences in “Reformed” doctrine. 
The duty of man is to give glory to God; but true worship of 
God embraces four things: (a) to believe in him, (&; to obey him, 
{c) to call upon him, (d) to recognise him as the source of all 
good. Therein is contained the underlying idea and division of 
the Catechism, except that the four points, where more precisely 
developed, are divided into two parts, the Word of God and Sacra- 
ments. Calvin arranged the tw^o parts of the Catechism as a com- 
plete whole, but the whole is not a system of doctrine, but has a 
practical religious purpose. B. The Confessio GalUcana of 1559, 
the fundamental confession of the French “Reformed’’ Church, 
which w’-as accepted at the national synod in Paris in 1559, some- 
what expanded at La Rochelle in 1571, and is based, according 
to recent research, upon Calvin’s own draft. In 1603 a national 
s>mod attempted to add to article 31 a supplement which ex- 
plained that the Pope was Antichrist; the (Catholic government 
prevented it. Owing to the destruction of the public Evangelical 
Church in France (1685), the C. Gallicana fell out of use in the 
“Church of the Wilderness,” and it did not regain its old position 
in the 19th century. So to-day it is only an honoured historical 
document, the pattern of many other “Reformed” confessions. 
What is valuable in it, apart from its lucid, systematic, construc- 
tion and its clear language, which make it the best outline of 
Calvin’s theology, is the full development of all the elements of 
the doctrines of Justification and of the Church. 

Contents, i General Idea of God ; 2 Revelation ; 3-6 Holy Scripture ; 

7 Trinity; 8 and 9 Creation and Providence; 10 and ii Original Sin; 
12 Double Predestination; 13-17 Christas Person and Work; 18-24 
Justification by Faith Only; 25-33 Church and Word of God; 34-38 
Sacraments; 39 and 40 Secular Authority. (Arts. i-9=Institutio 
Bk. I.; Arts. io-i7=Bk. II.; Arts. i3-24=:Bk. III.; Arts. 25-40=:Bk. 
IV.) 

Of the remaining reformed confessions the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, composed by Olevianus and Ursinus, and adopted by the 
Palatinate synod at Heidelberg in 1563, is still very distinctive. 
It arranges the material of the Catechism in a systematic whole 
of three parts (Questions 3-1 1 Of man’s sin and misery, Questions 
12-85 Of man’s redemption, Questions S6-127 Thankfulness). 
This arrangement shows that older German Reformation theology 
has had great influence; it is not Calvinism that is the formative 
principle, Predestination is not dealt with expressly. Of all the 
“Reformed” confessions of the continent the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism is to-day the most living and operative; a fact accounted 
for by the penetrating simplicity of its formulation. 

4. The Church of England* — ^The Thirty-Nine Articles have 
become the great fundamental confession of the English Church; 
they were adopted by the united convocations in 1563 and con- 
firmed by Queen Elizabeth, They became law by act of Parlia- 
ment in 1571 in their final redaction, as somewhat altered about 
1563. Since 1571 the English Church has made no changes in 
them. The first step towards them was the Ten Articles of Henry 
VIII. of 1536, the first still tentative expression of the English 
Reformation movement; these are in part verbally dependent 
upon the C. Augustana, but still more cautious and reserved, and 
they do not comprise a complete confession, but only touch the 
points of chief practical importance. Still nearer to the C. Augus- 
tana stand the Thirteen Articles of 1538, an outcome of con- 
versations with theologians of the Electorate of Saxony, which 
indeed were never published, but have nevertheless great im- 
portance as the decisive foundation of what followed. When 
under King Edward VI. the Swiss and Genevan Reformation 
gained influence in England, the Forty-Two Articles were drawn 
up upon this foundation under the guidance of Cranmer and 
Ridley; these still stand close to the Wittenberg Reformation, 
but in their doctrine of the Sacraments, and, with some reserve, 
also in their doctrine of Predestination, have moved nearer to 
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that of Geneva. The government of catholic Queen Mary abol- 
ished the Foriy-Two Articles. Under Elizabeth they were not 
simply restored, but worked over by Archbishop Parker together 
with Bishops Cox and Guest, in which process renewed Lutheran 
influences (especially the Confessio Wirtembergica of iS5i> com- 
posed by Brenz) co-operated. Through this re-working arose the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. 

There are two interpretations of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
an older which expounds them in the sense of the theologians 
whose work they are, and a newer which understands them from 
the standpoint of the development of the Church of England 
towards a strictly catholic position. The older, as the more origi- 
nal and in fact historical, must be represented here According 
to it the Thirty-Nine Articles are a true and exhaustive expres- 
sion of the Reformation ideas of the i6th century. Judged accord- 
ing to the articles on Predestination and Sacraments, they belong 
with the Calvinist confessions, except that they are much milder 
in expression. In the other articles they reproduce excellently the 
common convictions of Lutherans and “Reformed’^ in close asso- 
ciation with the language of the German Reformers. The doctrine 
of Justification is rendered in Lutheran phrasing. The opposition 
to the Roman Church is altogether more clearly and definitely ex- 
pressed than in the C. Augustana The peculiar spirit of the 
English Reformation betrays itself, apart from the references to 
the Books of Homilies, particularly clearly in article 37, which 
denies chief government in the Church to the Pope, and ascribes 
it to the King's Majesty of England. 

Contents, i Arts. 1-5 Universally recognized fundamental truths of 
the Christian religion; 2 Arts. 6-8 Standards of faith; 3 Arts. 9-18 
Sin and Grace; 4. Arts. 19-36 Church and Sacraments; 5 Arts. 37-9 
Civil order. 

Owing to the completeness of the Thirty-Nine Articles the need 
for their expansion has not been pressing. In the puritan con- 
flicts attempts were made to expand the Thirty-Nine Articles by 
stricter articles on Predestination (1595 and 1603-04); they fell 
through. In the confusion of the great English revolution the 
Thirty-Nine Articles were for the time put aside even in the 
Church of England in favour of the Westminster Confession. The 
Restoration restored them unchanged. Owing to the extension 
of the English Church overseas, especially in the 19th century, 
the Thirty-Nine Articles have become the confession of a world- 
wide community. Next to the C. Augustana, the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles have the greatest number of adherents of all the Evangelical 
confessions of the i6th century. And this all the more as the 
Methodist communities have retained a considerable part of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, at least in a redaction of Wesley's (omitting 
the article on the ancient creeds, that on Predestination, and 
others besides). 

5. The Remaining English-speaking Churches. — ^Thc 
Scottish Reformation, which is independent of the English, pro- 
duced two confessions of its own. (a) The first Scottish confes- 
sion of 1560, composed by John Knox, confirmed in the same 
year by the Scottish Parliament (not by Queen Mary) and the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church, the foundation of the 
new Reformation order of the Scottish Church, embracing 35 
extensive articles; and (6) the so-called second Scottish confes- 
sion, the Covenant of xs 8 x^ a brief ceremonial confession, to 
which King and people boimd themselves by oath^ Both arc 
strongly Calvinist in character. But neither of these has become 
the permanent confession of the Scottish Church; instead it has 
been the Westmnster Confession which was completed by the 
Westminster Assembly of the first English revolution of 1645-6 
under strong Scottish influence, and presented to the English 
Parliament on April 29, 1647, and passed by it in March 1648. It 
became the confession of the Scottish Ctoch, in the form in 
which it still exists, by act of the Scottish General Assembly on 
August 27, 1647; ^ ^^90 it was finally confirmed for Scotland by 
Parliament. The two Catechisms which belong with the West- 
minster Confession were adopted by the Scottish General As- 
sembly in 1648. 

The Westminster Confession has an importance extending far 
teyond Scotland. The English and American Presbyterians re- 
ceived it as their confession, and it has become fundamental 


for the Congregationalist communities also, at all events with the 
modifications and the Platform which were agreed to by the 
Savoy Synod in 165S. Thereby the Westminster Confession was 
originally the Confession of the most influential of the American 
communities. To-day that is so no longer. For, first, the remain- 
ing American communities for which the Westminster Confession, 
even so far as they are Calvinist, possesses no official importance, 
have greater importance to-day than in North America’s colonial 
period; and, secondly, Presbyterians and Congregationalists have 
to-day separated themselves from the old unchanged Westminster 
Confession. For the Presl)yterians decisive for the most part 
are the decisions of 1903, which moderated the doctrine of Pre- 
destination and appended two new articles (34 Holy (Ihost, 35 
Missions). The Congregationalists have since 18S3 procured a 
brief new confession. So one can speak of a constant influence, but 
only in a limited sense of an enduring validity, of the West- 
minster Confession in North America. This course of events is 
explained by the nature of the Westminster Confession. In itself 
a master-piece of theological precision and clarity and so far of 
great weight, it is yet, owing to its length, more closely inter- 
woven with the theological work of the century of orthodoxy 
than any other modern confession, and it does not shrink from 
the deliberate accentuation of its conceptions, even to the wound- 
ing of natural feeling, if clarity makes this desirable. 

Of the confessions of the other English and American com- 
munities nothing can here be said, owing to their bewildering 
variety. 

6. The Present Position. — ^With the beginning of the Enlight- 
enment, or of Deism, confessional formulation or transformation 
came everywhere to a standstill. As, iiowever, thetdogy did not 
stand still, but underwent great change as a result of scientific 
study and contact with the spiritual movements of the modern 
period, the question of the relation of the theology of a Church 
to the confession of that Church became acute; that, indeed, did 
not happen everywhere at the same time (North America was first 
seriously disturbed by it during the la.st generation or so), but 
no Church is any longer quite unalTccied by it. 

The iSth century produced three temporary solutions favour- 
able to the Church. I. Moderated Teachin{f. This pre-supposes 
the distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental articles, 
but fixes the limits between them more boldly aiwl freely than 
was possible in the 17th century. It j^resupposes further, that 
theology must retain certain of the fundamentals of the old con- 
fessions, especially the revelation of (M)d in Christ. //. 7 'lie dis- 
tinction between public and private teaching'. The ofiicial of the 
Church must conform to the confession of the Church in his otfi- 
cial capacity, but as student and writer he is free to cx[)ress his 
own convictions. This presupposes the ‘‘theory of accommoda- 
tion,” which regards the confc.ssional form of doctrine as a pic- 
torial expression of real truths .suited to the nafve ideas of the 
people, and allows the u.se of this expression for the ])urp<)scs of 
practical instruction, or even regard.s it as a duty. Ill, The em- 
phasis of the rif'ht and duty of private jnd^^ment concerning the 
C 07 itent of Scripture. All the Evangelical confes.sions emphasize 
that they intend to reproduce Scriptural truth and possess no 
authority of their own; the Christian must convince himself that 
the confession is Scriptural. This has been understood to mean 
that the confessions only claim to be binding so far as private 
judgment endorses them as Scriptural, and that they are certainly 
not so completely. The ecclesiastical admis.sibility of this theory 
is subject to the limitation that private judgment shall at least be 
in the position to perceive an agreement between Scripture and 
confession on the points vital for religion. 

There were crises in the iSth century also; the severest was 
the Deistic crisis in England, Nevertheless with the help of one 
or more of these solutions peace in the Church was then painfully 
preserved. Theology sought the way of agreement- In the 19th 
century the solutions described were certainly further used in 
practice, especially the third. But the contrasting positions in the- 
ology and Church became so acute, owing to the revival of the 
religious life and the clearer definition of ecclesiastical groups, 
that confessional disputes led to seriou.s crises. In this conflict 
there is everywhere the derire for a final and dear decision, but 
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this desire does not always follow the same line. Four different 
endeavours can be distinguished, (i) The abolition of the confes- 
sion is demanded. This endeavour has been successful, e..?., in the 
Churches of Switzerland. (2) The revision and simplification of 
the confession is demanded. This was attempted in 1S46 in the 
Church of the old Prussian union, but it did not succeed. The 
American Churches have in pan adopted this course, as already 
mentioned. (3) The confession shall be left unaltered, but re- 
garded as binding only according to its “idea and spirit,” not 
according to its letter. The attempt is consequently made to 
express the spirit of Evangelical Christendom in the simplest and 
most inwardly convincing way possible, so that, for all the differ- 
ences, fellowship of faith -with the fathers of the confession may 
be apparent. This is the course that German theology, in many 
of its best representatives, has taken again and again. (4 ) The 
unaltered confession shall retain its unaltered and strict validity, 
i.e., there shall be an unconditional renewal of the old Lutheran 
or “Reformed” orthodoxy. No Church is without a section 
which desires this. 

The position therefore is not cleared up; so much only would 
seeni to be clear, that most of the European Evangelical Churches 
retain their confessions in some form. Curiously enough events 
have shown that in the valuation of confessions much keener 
interest is shown in the ancient creeds than in those to which the 
Reformation gave rise, and this too in good Reformation circles. 
It is from this standpoint that the peculiar development of the 
confessional problem in England is most readily understood. In 
the English Church, since Newman’s Tract XC. of 1841, a move- 
ment has won its way which, strongly attached to the Church, and 
holding closely to the ancient creeds, accepts also the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, but so interprets their sense that they allow a de- 
parture from the Reformation doctrine and a return to the 
ancient catholic position. 

The movement for the reunion of the Christian Churches added 
in the 19th century a new motive for confessional formulation, and 
it has become powerful in the 20th. This movement commonly 
seeks to establish a new form, side by side with the creeds of the 
early Church, which expresses the common comdetions of all 
Churches seeking brotherly feeling with one another. The confes- 
sion of the evangelical alliance of 1846 was already a first at- 
tempt. The latest step in this direction is the message of the 
Churches to the world which was, not indeed accepted, but re- 
ceived at the Lausanne Conference in 1927. 

Bibliogeaphy. — P. Schaff, Bibliotheca Symholica Ecclesiae Univem- 
salis, 3 VO Is. (1878), The Creeds of Christendom, with a history and 
critical notes; T. P. Muller, Die Symbolischen Bucher d. ev. hdk. 
Kirche, deutsch u. lateinisch, ii ed. (1912) ; E, F. Karl Muller, Die 
Bekemitnisschrijten d. rejormierlen Kirche (1903) ; Corpus Confes- 
sionum, ed. C. Fabricius {192S- ) ; E. Cardwell, Synodalia, 2 vols. 
(1842), A collection of Articles of foligion, etc.; Th, Koldc, Histor- 
ische Einleitung in d. symbol, Bucher d, ev. luth. Kirche (1907) ; 
F. H. Mulert, Konfessionskunde (1927) ; P. Hall, Harmony of Prot~ 
estant Confessions (1S42) ; H. v. Schubert, Bekenntmsbildung u. 
ReligionspoUtik (1910) ; Die Anfdnge d. ev. Bekcnntnisbildung bis 
X 520-30 (1928) ; W. Gussmann, QueUen u. Forschungen z. Geschickte 
d, Augsburgischen Glaubensbekenntnisses I. (1911) ; H. H. Wendt, DU 
Augsburgische Konfession (1927) ; Hardwick, History of the Articles 
(1884) ; E, T. Green, The Thirty-Nine Articles and the Age of 
Reformation (iSg6 ) ; B. J. Kidd, The Thirty-Nine Articles (1899) ; 
T. Makower, Die Verfassung d. Kirche v. England (1894). The other 
important literature is referred to in the books here given. 

(E. Urn.) 

CREEK. This, the most important native people of Muskogi 
(q.v.) lineage, was resident in Georgia and Alabama. Comprising 
a series of local tribal leagues in the days of de Soto and other 
Spanish i6th century explorers, they had formed themselves by 
the 1 8th century into a confederacy of about 50 towns with a 
population approaching 20,000, divided into the Upper Creeks or 
Kusa and Lower or Kawita. This confederacy remained con- 
sistently hostile to the Spaniards and friendly with the English 
settlers. They fought against the Americans in the war of 1812- 
15, and were defeated by Andrew Jackson. “Twenty-five years 
later they removed to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, where 
they formed a semi-autonomous “nation,” one of the “five civil- 
ized tribes.” While still an independent confederacy, the Creek 
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absorbed weakened or wasted Muskogian tribes, like the Hitchiti 
and the Alibamu-Koasati, as well as alien groups such as Yuchi 
and Natchez. They also held negro slaves, and as a people now 
contain considerable African and Caucasian blood, by adoption 
as well as by intermarriage. In 1904, 15,400 persons were officially 
recognized as Creeks. The Seminole (q.v.) are an off-shoot from 
the Creeks in the historic period. 

See Swanton, Bur. Am. Ethn. Bull. 73, 1922. (A. L. K.) 

CREEK, a small inlet on a low coast or in the lower reaches 
of a river at the mouth of a small tributary, also applied to a 
shallow narrow harbour for small vessels. In America and 
Australia especially there are many long shallow streams inter- 
mittent in flow and navigable only at their tidal estuaries, j^'et of 
great economic importance. They form complete river-systems, 
and are the only supply of surface water for considerable areas. 
Though sometimes a mere chain of ‘"w^ater-holes,” occasionally 
they are strongly flooded. Explorers, advancing up such narrow 
inlets or “creeks,” used the same word for the tributaries. 

CREEPER, BROWN, the name given to the North Ameri- 
can subspecies of the small brown forest bird knowm in Great 
Britain as the tree-creeper (q.v.). In the eastern states the form 
is Certhia jamiliaris anvericana; the Mexican creeper (C. /. al- 
bescens)'^ the Rocky Mountain creeper (C. /. montaiia); the 
California creeper (C. f. occidentalis) ; the Sierra creeper (C. /. 
zelotes), are very similar in colour and habits. 

CREEPING BARRAGE. A military term denoting the 
system (introduced in 1916) whereby infantry advance and the ar- 
tillery fire are regulated by a time-table, the barrage, or curtain of 
shells, mo\ing forward a stated number of yards every minute and 
the infantry following behind it. The limitation of the standing 
barrage was that the curtain of shells did not move with the troops ; 
and "whilst a creeping barrage made short bounds of 50 to 100 
yards, a jumping barrage made longer ones, and w^as in fact no 
more than a series of short standing barrages. A rolling barrage 
only differed from a creeping in that the moving forward of the 
shell curtain was continuous from opening of fire onwards, no 
definite bounds of fire being made. 

CREETOWN, a seaport of Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. It 
is situated near the head of Wigtown bay, i8m. W. of Castle 
Douglas, and is serv’ed by raihvay to Stranraer and Dumfries. 
Pop. (1921) 757. The village. dates from 1785, and it became a 
burgh of barony in 1792. There are important granite quarries 
in the vicinity, the stone for the Liverpool docks having been 
obtained from them. Sir Walter Scott laid part of the scene of 
Guy Mannering in this neighbourhood, and Dr. Thomas Brown, 
the renowned metaphysician (1778-1820), was a native of the 
parish (Kirkmabreck) in which the modern Creetown lies. 

CREEVEY, THOMAS (1768-1838), English politician, son 
of William Creevey, a Liverpool merchant, was born in that city 
in March 1768. He went to Queen’s college, Cambridge, and 
graduated as seventh wrangler in 17S9. The same year he became 
a student at the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar in 1794. 
In 1S02 he entered parliament through the duke of Norfolk’s nomi- 
nation as member for Thetford, and married a widow with six 
children, Mrs. Ord, who had a life interest in a comfortable income. 
Creevey was a Whig and a follower of Fox, and his active intellect 
and social qualities procured him a considerable intimacy with the 
leaders of this political circle. In 1806, when the brief “All the 
Talents” ministry was formed, he was given the office of secretary 
to the Board of Control; in 1830, when next his party came into 
power, Creevey, who had lost his seat in parliament, was appointed 
by Lord Grey treasurer of the ordnance; and subsequently Lord 
Melbourne made him treasurer of Greenwich hospital. After 1818, 
when his wife died, he had very slender means of his own. 
Creevey died in February 1838, and is remembered through 
the Creevey Papers^ published in 1903 and again in 1905 under the 
editorship of Sir Herbert Maxwell, which, consisting partly of 
Creevey’s own journals and partly of correspondence, give a lively 
and valuable picture of the political and social life of the late 
Georgian era, and are characterized by an almost Pepysian out- 
spokenness. They are a useful addition and correction to the 
Croker Papers j written from a Tory point of view. For thirty-six 
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years Creevey had kept a “copious diary," and had preserved a 
vast miscellaneous correspondence with such people as Lord 
Brougham, and his step-daughter, Elizabeth Ord, by keeping his 
letters to her, had assisted him in compiling material avowedly 
for a collection of Creevey Papers in the future. At his death it was 
found that he had left his mistress, with whom he had lived for 
four years, his sole executrix and legatee, and Grcville notes in his 
Memoirs the anxiety of Brougham and others to get the papers 
into tlieir hands and suppress them. Brougham may have suc- 
ceeded in this, for the diary did not survive and the papers from 
which Sir PTerbert IMaxwell made his selection came into his hands 
from Mrs. Blackett Ord, whose husband was the grandson of 
Creevey ’s eldest step-daughter. 

CREFELD or KREFELD, a town of Germany, in the 
Prussian Rhine province, on the left side of and 3 m. distant from 
the Rhine, 32 m. N.W. from Cologne, and 15 ni. N.W. from 
Diisscldorf. Pop. (1933) 165,271. The town is one of the 
finest in the Rhine provinces, being well and regularly built. The 
inner .section forms a large rectangle, enclosed by wide boulevards. 
This rare feature, is due to the fact that Crcfeld was always an 
“open place,” anti therefore the circular form of a fortress town 
did not develop. 

Crefeld is first mentioned in records of the 12th century. It 
received market rights in 1361 and the status of a town in 1373. 
It belonged to the counts of Mors, and was annexed to Prussia, 
with the coiintsliip, in 1702. It remained of little importance 
until the 17th century, when religious persecution drove to it a 
number of Calvinists and Separatists from Jiilich and Berg who 
introduced the manufacture of linen. Immigration further in- 
creased in the iSth century, when the silk industry was intro- 
duced from Holland and the town rapidly developed. The 
French occupation in 1795 interfered for a time with the pros- 
perity of its new trade which, however, grew in im{>ortance dur- 
ing the igth century. The town is famous for its technical 
schools wdiich give instruction in textile manufactures. The 
Fricdenskirche is Gothic in style. The town possesses a town hall 
and a museum. Among the public monumtmts there is one to 
Karl Wilhelm, the composer of Die IVac/it am RJichi. 

Crcfeld specializes in silk and velvet manufactures. A special 
feature is the manufacture of silk for coverings for umbrellas. 
The other industries of the town, notabty dyeing, .sluff-printing 
and stamping, are very considerable, and there arc also engineer- 
ing and machine shops, chemical, soap and other factories. 
Crefeld is an important railway centre, and has direct com- 
munication with Cologne, Rheydt, Munchen-Gladbach and tlol- 
land (via Zcvenaar). 

CREIGHTON, MANDELL (1843-1901), English hi.storian 
and bishop of London, was born at Carlisle on July 5 1843. He 
was educated at Durham grammar school and at Merton College, 
Oxford, where in 1866 he became tutor and fellow. He was or- 
dained priest in 1873 ; and during 1872 he had married Louise von 
Gichn, herself a writer of several text books of history. In 1875 
he became vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, with an ancient 
and ])eautiful church and a fortified parsonage house, and within 
reach of the fine library in Bamburgh Keep. Here he planned 
and wrote the first two volumes of his chief historical work, the 
History of ike Papacy; and in 1884 he was appointed to the 
newly-founded Dixie professorship of ecclesiastical history at 
Cambridge, where he went into residence early in 1885. At Cam- 
bridge his influctice at once made itself felt, especially in the 
reorganization of the historical school. In 1S86 he combined with 
other leading historians to found the English Historical Review j 
of which he was editor for five years. Meanwhile the vacations 
were spent at Worcester, where he had been nominated a canon 
residentiary in 18S5. In 1891 he was made canon of Windsor; 
but he never went into residence, being appointed in the same 
year to the see of Peterborough. He became the first president of 
the Church Historical Society (1894), and continued in that 
office till his death. 

In 1897, on the translation of Dr. Temple to Canterbury, 
Bishop Creighton was transferred to London. During Dr. Tem- 
ple’s episcopate ritual irregularities of all kinds had grown up, 
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which left a very difficult task to his successor. His studied 
fairness did not satisfy partisans on either side; and his efforts 
towards conciliation laicl him open to much misuiiderstanding. 
He strained every nerve to induce his clergy to accept his ruling 
on the questions of the reservation of the Sacrament and of the 
ceremonial use of incense in accordance with the archbishop’s 
judgment in the Lincoln case; but when, during his last illness, 
a prosecutor brought proceedings against the clergy of live 
recalcitrant churches, the bishop, on the advice of his arch- 
deacons, interposed his veto. In accordance with a vote of the 
diocesan conference, the ])ishop arranged the “Round Table 
Conference” between represent alive members of various parlies, 
held at Fulham in October i()oo, on “the doctrine of tlie Holy 
Eucharist and its expression in ritual," and a report of its pro- 
ceedings was publi.shecl with a preface written by him. As he 
was a historian ])efore he became a bishop, so it was his historical 
sense which determined his general attitude as a bishop. It was 
this, together with a certain native taste for ecclesiastical pomp, 
which made him — ^while condemning the unhistorical extrava- 
gances of the ultra-ritualists — himself a ritualist. He was the 
first bishop of London, since the Reformation, to “pontificate” 
in a mitre as well as the cope, and though no man could have 
been less essentially “sacerdotar’ he was always careful of correct 
ceremonial usage. He died on Jan. 14 igoi, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Bishop Creighton’s principal published works are: History of 
the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation (5 vols , 1882- 
97, new cd.); History of the Papacy from the. Great Schism to 
the Sack of Rome (6 vols. 1807); The Early Renaissance in 
England (i8c)5); Cardinal Wolsey (1805^; of Simon de 

j\[ontfort (1876, new ed. 1805'); Queen Pllizahelh (1800). He 
also edited the series of Epochs of ICnglish History, for which he 
wrote “The Age of Elizabeth” ('13th ed., 1807); Historical Lee- 
tiircs and Addresses by Mandell Creighton^ etc,, edited by Mrs. 
Creighton, were published in 1003. 

Sec Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, etc., hv his wife (z vob., 
IQ04) ; and the article “Creii'hton and vStubh.s” in Ghunh Quarterly 
Review for Oct. iQo.s. 

CREIL, a town of northern" France, in the department of 
Oise, 32 m. N. of Paris on the Northern railway, on which it is 
an important junction. Pop. (1931) 10,469. 'I'he diurch (i2th 
to i5lh centuries) is in the Gothic style. Then‘ lire some traces 
of a castle in which Charles VL residt‘d during tlu* [leriod of his 
madness. The manufacrure of inachimu'v, heavy iron goods and 
nails, and copper and iron founding, an* important indust ri(s, and 
the Northern railway has workshops there. The. town was bom- 
barded in 1918. 

CRELL or KRELL, NICHOLAS (c. i55r~i6oi\ chan- 
cellor of the elector of Saxony, was born in Leipzig and educated 
at the university of his native town. About 1580 he entered the 
service of Christian, the eldest son of Augustus L, tdeclor of 
Saxony, and when Chri.stian succeeded his fatlier as elector in 
1586 became his most influent ial counsellor. Creil’s religious views 
were Calvinistic or Crypto-Calvin istic, and both IxTore and after 
his appointment as cbancellor in 15H1) he .sought to substitute his 
own form of faith for the Lutheranism whicli was the accepted 
religion of electoral Saxony. In foreign politics, also, he sought 
to change the traditional policy of Saxony. Th(\sc proceedings 
made the chancellor very unpof)uJar, and when the elector died 
in October 1591 he was deprived of his onke.s and thrown into 
prison by order of Frederick William, duke of Saxc-Altenburg, 
the regent for the young elector Christian 11 . His trial dragged 
on for ten years until he was sentenced to death and executed at 
Dresden on Oct. 9, 1601. 

See A. V. Richard, Der kurfurstlirhe sachsische Kanzlcr Or, Nicholas 
Krell (Dresden, 2 vols., 1859) ; F. Rrandcs, Per Kanzlcr Kre.ll, tin 
OpfcY des Orlhodoxismus (Leipzig, 1873) ; B. Bohnenstiidt, Das Pro- 
zessverjahren gegen den knrsdchsischen Kanzler Dr. Nikolaus Krell 
(Halle, 190 t). 

CRELLE, AUGUST LEOPOLD (1780-1855), German 
mathematician, was born at Eichwerder, Wriezeu, on March 17, 
1780. Crelle was a man of many interests and great organizing 
ability, and worked for the advancement of the exact sciences. 
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By profession he was an ^^Oberbaurat,” but was interested in 
educational matters, and in 182S he left the technical institute in 
which he was employed to take up service with the ministry of 
ecclesiastical affairs and public education. He was the author of 
many mathematical papers, mostly unimportant; his great serv- 
ice to mathematics w^as the founding of the Journal fiir die reine 
U 7 id imgewandte Mathematiky now known as Crelle's Jour^ial. 
Abel and Steiner encouraged Creile in this venture, and were the 
chief contributors to the first numbers; Jacobi was another early 
contributor. In 1829 Creile started the Joiinial jur Baukunst. 
The Berlin-Potsdam railway was built in 1S3S-40 according to his 
plans. Creile died on Oct. 6, 1855, at Berlin. 

CREMA, a town and episcopal see of Lombardy, Italy, I 
province of Cremona, 26m. N.E. by rail from the town of Cre- 
mona. Pop. (1931) 13,228 (town); 23,772 (commune). It is 
on the right bank of the Serio, 240ft. above sea-level, in the centre 
of a rich agricultural district. The cathedral has a fine Lombard 
Gothic fagade of the second half of the 14th century, and a cam- 
panile ; the rest of the church has been restored in Baroque. The 
clock tower opposite dates from the period of Venetian dominion. 
The church of S. Maria, Jm. E. of the town, was begun in 1490 
by Giov. Batt. Battaggio ; it is in the form of a Greek cross, with 
central dome ; the exterior shows fine polychrome Lombard work. 
Crema was the chief place of the territory of Isola Fulcheria in 
the loth century. In the 12 th, Cremona attacked it and Milan 
sided with it ; Barbarossa sacked it in 1 1 60, but it was rebuilt in 
1185; fell under the Visconti in 1338, joined the Lombard 
republic in 1447, and was taken by Venice in 1449, remaining 
under that Power till 1797, save for the period 1509-29. 

CREMATION, the burning of human corpses. This method 
of disposal of the dead was the general practice of the ancient 
world, with the important exceptions of Egypt, where bodies were 
embalmed, Judaea, where they were buried in sepulchres, and 
China, where they were buried in the earth. Cremation is still prac- 
tised over a great part of Asia and America, but not always in the 
same form. Thus, the ashes may be stored in urns, or buried 
in the earth, or thrown to the wind, or (as among the Digger 
Indians) smeared with gum on the heads of the mourners. 

There can be little doubt that the practice of cremation in 
modern Europe was at first stopped, and has since been prevented 
in great measure, by the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body; partly also by the notion that the Christian’s body 
was redeemed and purified. It is, however, in the ultimate resort, * 
really a sanitary one. The objectionable results of pit-burial and 
burial in churches and churchyards, made cemeteries necessary. 
But cemeteries are equally liable to overcrowding, and are often 
nearer to inhabited houses than the old churchyards. 

In 1874, 3 - congress called to consider the matter at Milan 
resolved to petition the Chamber of Deputies for a clause in the 
new sanitary code, pemaitting cremation under the supervision of 
the syndics of the commune. It was Sir Henry Thompson, how- 
ever, who first brought the question prominently before the Eng- 
lish public. Thompson’s problem was — “Given a dead body, to 
resolve it into carbonic acid, water and ammonia, rapidly, safely 
and not unpleasantly.” In a reverberating furnace used by him 
a body, weighing 1441b,, was reduced in 50 minutes to about 41b, 
of lime dust. The noxious gases, which were undoubtedly produced 
during the first five minutes of combustion, passed through a 
flue into a second furnace and were entirely consumed. In the 
ordinary Siemens regenerative furnace (which was adapted by 
Reclam in Germany for cremation, and also by Sir Henry Thomp- 
son) only the hot-blast was used, the body supplying hydrogen 
and carbon; or a stream of heated hydrocarbon mixed with heated 
air was sent from a gasometer supplied with coal, charcoal, peat 
or wood — ^the brick or iron-cased chamber being thus heated to a 
high degree before cremation begins. 

Steps were at once taken (1874) to form an English society 
to promote the practice of cremation. On account of difficulties 
and prejudices the council of the society was unable to purchase 
a freehold until 1878, when an acre was obtained at Woking, not 
far distant from the cemetery. The next important development 
was an application to the council in 1882 to undertake the crema- 


tion of two deceased persons who had left express instructions to 
that effect. The Home Secretary was applied to, and refused. In 
1 883 a cremation was performed in Wales by a man on the body 
of his child, and legal proceedings were taken against him. Mr. 
Justice Stephen, in Feb. 1SS4, delivered his well-known judgment 
at the assizes there, declaring cremation to be a legal procedure, 
pro\’ided no nuisance were caused thereby to others. The council 
of the society at once publicly offered to perform cremation, 
laying down strict rules for careful enquiry into the cause of death 
in every case. They stated that they were fully aware that the 
chief practical objection to cremation was that it removed traces 
of poison or violence which might have caused death and adopted 
a system of very stringent enquiry. At present two death certifi- 
cates signed by independent medical practitioners are required in 
England before cremation can be carried out. 

On March 26, 1885, the first cremation at Woking took place, 
the subject being a lady. In iSSS it became necessary, nearly 
100 bodies having been by this date cremated, to build a large 
hall for religious service, as w^ell as waiting-rooms, in connection 
with the crematorium there. The number of cremations slowly 
increased year by year, and the total at the end of 1900 was 
1,824. Many were persons of distinction. 

The Cremation act 1902 (2 ed. VII. ch. 8) and the regulations 
made thereunder by the Home Secretary have laid down a code 
of laws applicable and binding where cremation is resorted to. 

Undoubtedly in populous communities and in crowded districts 
the burial of dead bodies may be dangerous to the living, particu- 
larly in the case of deaths from contagious disease. In a report 
by Edwin Chadwick (London, 1S43) the existence of such a 
danger was strikingly demonstrated, and intramural interments 
were in consequence made illegal. All decaying animal remains 
emit gases which, ultimately, become converted into vegetable 
growth of some kind — trees, crops, garden produce, grass, etc. 
It may be taken as certain that the gaseous products arising from 
a cremated body — amounting, although invisible, to no less than 
97% of its weight, 3% only remaining as solids, in the form of 
a pure white ash — ^become in the course of a few hours integral 
and active elements in some form of vegetable life. The result 
of this reasoning has been that, by slow degrees, crematoria have 
been constructed at many of the populous cities in Great Britain 
and abroad (see Statistics below). 

The subject of employing cremation for the bodies of those 
who die of contagious disease is important. Such diseases include 
small-pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, enteric, relaps- 
ing and puerperal fevers, the annual number of deaths from which 
in the United Kingdom in 1926 was upwards of 94,000. In cre- 
mation complete disinfection takes place by means of the high 
temperature to w^hich the body is exposed. At the present day 
it is compulsory to report any case in the foregoing list of diseases 
to the local medical officer of health ; and it is customary to dis- 
infect the rooms, clothes and furniture used by the patient; but in 
case of death, the body, which is the source and origin of the 
evil, and loaded with infectious germs, is left with all the danger 
attached to its preservation in that condition, when buried in a 
fit or unfit soil or situation. 

The process of preparing a body for cremation requires a brief 
notice. The plan generally adopted is to place it (in the usual 
shroud) in a light pine shell, discarding all heavy oak or other 
coffin, and to introduce it into the furnace in that manner. Thus 
there is no handling or exposure of the body after it reaches the 
crematorium. The type of furnace in general use is on the rever- 
beratory principle, the body being consumed in a separate cham- 
ber heated to over 2,000® by a coke fire. In a few instances a 
furnace burning ordinary illuminating gas is used. 

Statistics. — ^The following statistics show the history of mod- 
em cremation and its progress at home and abroad. In 1906 in 
the United Kingdom there were 13 crematoria and 739 crema- 
tions took place; in Italy the figures were 28 and 440; Germany, 
14 and 2,507; Denmark, i and 77; Sweden 2 and 70: Switzerland 
4 and 524; France, 4 and 6,906 (including stillbirths); in Tokyo 
(Japan) alone there are no fewer than 22 crematoria and the 
numbers of cremations and burials in earth are about equal. In 
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the United States crematoria have been established in more than 
fifty cities, and about 10,000 cremations take place each year. 
The movement in favour of cremation is undoubtedly gaining 
strength. In 1926, in the United Kingdom there were 16 cre- 
matoria and 2,877 cremations took place; in Italy the figures were 
36 and iS,02o; Germany 77 and 40,066; Switzerland, 18 and 
3,788; France 5 and 4,600; United States 87 and 17,000; Den- 
mark, 3 and 1,223, 

BiBiaoGRAPiiY. — E. Kalmas, “Die Kremation vom hygienischenj 
volkswirtbchaftlichen u. gerichtlich-medizinischen Standpunkte,” 
Oesterr. Sati.-Wes. 1914, xxvi. 1135 (bibl.); C. Schuchardt, “Die 
Anfiinge der Leichenwerbrennung,” Sitz d. preiiss. Akad d. Wissen- 
schiift, 1920, p. 499 (bibl.) ; S. A. Knopf, “(Cremation ver:iiis Burial,” 
etc., Am. J. Pub. Health, 1922, xii. 389 (bibl ) ; H. T. Herring, “Dis- 
posal of the Dead, with special reference to Cremation,” Jn. State 
Med. 1924, xxxii , 133; A. C. Freeman, Cremation in Great Britain 
and Abroad (undated, about 1925) ; Cremation Society of England; 
Secretary’s Statement, 1926. 

CREMATION CERTIFICATE, in the United States, a 
certificate, signed by duly authorized persons, such as trustee, 
committee, etc., stating that they have witnessed the total destruc- 
tion by fire of the papers or securities therein named. It is custom- 
ary to burn retired securities and to retain a cremation certificate 
as evidence of the destruction. 

CREMAZIEj OCTAVE (1827-1879), Canadian poel, was 
born at Quebec on April 16, 1827, and educated at the Seminary of 
Quebec. An extraordinarily learned man, he started a bookshop 
with his two brothers, Jacques and Joseph, which became the cen- 
tre of a literary circle including Etienne Parent, F. Garneau, 
Louis Frechette among others. This club published a magazine*, 
Les Soirees CanadienneSf with the object of perpetuating the old 
folklore of French Canada before it could be forgotten. Cremazie 
also published poems in the Journal de Quebec from about 1S54 
onwards. Unfortunately he became involved in business difficul- 
ties, and to escape their consequences, he departed in 1S62 for 
France, where he spent the rest of his life in great poverty, under 
the assumed name of Jules Fontaines. During this time he wrote 
the gloomy poem, Promenade dcs Irois marts, and a journal Siege 
de Paris, describing the siege of 1870, which he witnessed. His 
poetry was characterized by a patriotic love of Canada and Cana- 
dian nature, shown especially in the Chant du viimx soldat 
canadien. 

Ilis Oeuvres CompJHes have been collected, with an introduction 
by H. R. Casgrain (Montreal, 1883). 

CREME DE MENTHE, a peppermint liqueur, usually of a 
beautiful dark green colour. By a series of distillations the es- 
sence of the mint, the scent of it, is separated from oils and im- 
purities. That essence is used in the making of creme de menthe. 
In former days the French manufacturers came regularly to Eng- 
land to buy their supplies of mint, plantations of which flourished 
at Mitcham, in Surrey. They regarded it as the finest mint pro- 
curable. Some makers use plain natural spirit in the making of the 
liqueur; but the best manufacturers use good Cognac brandy. The 
best of these liqueurs are exported from France with an age cer- 
tificate of not less than five years. The colouring should be, and 
in the best makes always is, pure vegetable matter. (J. V. M.) 

CREMER, JAKOBUS JAN (1827-1880), Dutch novelist, 
bom at Arnhem, started life as a painter. His first tales (Befuw- 
sche Novellen and Overbetuwsche Novellen)^ published about 
1855 — ^reprinted many times since, and translated into German 
and French — ^made his reputation. These short stories of Dutch 
provincial life are written in the quaint dialect of the Betuwe, the 
large flat Gelderland island, formed by the Rhine, the name re- 
calling the presumed earliest inhabitants, the Batavi. In his later 
novels Cremer abandons both the dialect and the slight love- 
stories of the Betuwe. The principal are: Anna Rooze (1867), 
Dokter Helmond en zijn Vrouw (1870), Hanna de Freule (1873), 
Daniel SUs, etc. Cremer^s Romantische Werke were collected in 
1887-88 (Leiden, 12 vols.). 

CREMER, Sm WILLIAM RANDAL (1838-190S), Eng- 
lish pacifist, was bom at Fareham, Wilts., on March 18, 1838, and 
zt, iz years of age went to work in a shipyard. He was then ap- 
prenticed as a carpenter* and was one of the founders of the 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (1S60). He was 
secretary of the British section of the First International (see 
International), but resigned owing to dissensions with Robert 
Applegarth and because the pacifist programme which he advo- 
cated was turned down at the Geneva Conference of 1866. Crem- 
er’s first piece of definitely pacifist work was done in 1870-71 
when he formed a v^orking men's committee for the advocacy of 
neutrality in the Franco-German War. This committee developed, 
after this emergency was past, into the Workmen’s Peace Associa- 
tion, of which Cremer was secretary until his death, in London, on 
July 22, 190S. He was M.P. for Haggerston. London, from 1SS5 
to 1S95, and from 1900 to 1908. He v;as secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union from 18S9 onwards. Cremer received the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1903. Of the iS,ooo awarded he gave 
17,000 in trust to the International Arbitration League, 

See Howard Evans, Sir Randal Cremer (1913). 

CREMERA, a small stream in Etruria (mod. Fossa della 
Valcfietta), which falls into the Tiber about (jm. N. of Rome. 
The identification with the Fosse della Valchetta is assured by 
Livy's statement that the Saxa Rubra wtire not far off, and this 
we know to be the Roman name of the post station of Prima 
Porta, 9m. from Rome on the Via Flaminia. It is famous for the 
defeat of the three hundred Fabii, who had established a fortified 
post on its banks. (6cc Fidenae.) 

CREMIEUX, ISAAC MOISE (“Adolphe”) (1796-18S0), 
French lawyer and politician, was born of Jewish parents at 
Nimes on April 30, 1796, and died in I’aris on Feb. to, 18S0, 
After practising at the bar of his native city, he went to Paris 
•in 1S30, and from that time played a consideralih* ])art in politics. 
He was minisSter of justice in the provisional revolutionary gov- 
ernment of 1S48 and in that of 1870-71. As mini.ster of justice in 
1870-71 he secured the franchise for the Jew.s in Algeria by a 
decree known as the Dccrct Cremintx. t'remicnix was president 
of the Universal Israelite Alliance. He published a Reciudl of his 
political cases (iS6y). 

CREMONA, LUIGI (1830-1903), Italian mathematician, 
was born at Pavia, and fought as a volunteer in the abortive north 
Italian rising of 1848-49. After si udying under Francesco Brioschi 
at the University of Ikivia he became elementary mathematical 
master at the gytnnasium and iyceum of Cremona, and after- 
wards at Tvfiian. In i860 he became prof(‘ssor of higher geometry 
at Bologna, and in r86o professor of higher geometry and graph- 
ical statics at the higher technical college of Mikiu. In 1S73 he 
became professor of higher mathematics at Rome, and organized 
the college of engineering. Cremona’s reputatitm was now Euro- 
pean. In 1879 he became a corresponding member of the British 
Royal Society, and a senator of the kingdom of Italy. His life 
was devoted to the reform of higher mathematical Leaching in 
Italy. Cremona was a prolific contributor to mathematical jour- 
nals of Italy and Europe, and some of his books have been trans- 
lated into English; c.g., his manual on Graphical Statics and his 
Elcmeftts of Projective Geometry (tr. C. Leude.sdorf). His repu- 
tation mainly rests on his Introdiizione ad mta ieoria geometrica 
della curve piane, which proclaims him a follower of the Stein- 
i erian or synthetical school of g(iometricians. 

CREMONA5 a city and episcopal sec of Lombardy, Italy, 
the capital of the province of Cremona, situated on the north bank 
I of the Po, issit above sea-level, 60m. by rail S.E. of Milan. Pop. 

I (1931; 46,490 (town); 64*002 (commune). It is oval in shape, 

; and retains its mediaeval fortifications. The line of the streets 
i is as a rule irregular. 

The finest building is the cathedral, in the Lombard Roman- 
I esque style, begun in 1107 and consecrated in 1190. The wheel 
window of the main facade dates from 1273. The transepts, added 
in the 13th and 14th centuries (before 1:370), have picturesque 
brick fagades, with fine terra-cotta ornamentation. The great Tor- 
razzo, a tower 397ft. high (the highe.st in Italy) which stands 
by the cathedral, and is connected with it by a series of galleries, 
dates from 1267-1291. It is square below, with an octagonal sum- 
mit of a slightly later period. The main fagade of the cathedral 
was largely altered in 1491-1501. The interior is fine, and is cov- 
ered with frescoes by Cremonesc masters of the i6th century 
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(Boccaccio Boccaccino, Romanino, Pordenone, the Campi, etc.)* 
The clioir has fine stalls of 1490. Adjacent to the cathedral is the 
octagonal baptistery of 1167, 9-ft. in height and 75ft. in external 
diameter, also in the Lombard Romanesque style. The so-called 
Campo Santo, close to the baptistery, contains a 12th century 
mosaic pavement with emblematic figu»*es. Of the other churches, 
S. Michele has a simple and good Lombard Romanesque 13th- 
century fagade, and a plain interior of the loth century; and S. 
Agata a good campanile in the former style. Many of them con- 
tain paintings by the later Cremonese masters, especially Galeazzo 
Campi (d. 1536) and his sons Giulio and Antonio. The latter are 
especially well represented in S. Sigismondo, i-im. outside the 
town to the east. On the side of the Piazza del Cfomune opposite 
to the cathedral are two 13th century Gothic palaces in brick, 
the Palazzo Comunale and the former Palazzo dei Giureconsulti. 
In the Piazza is a statue of the composer Amilcare Ponchielli. 
The Palazzo Fodri, now the Monte di Pieta, has a beautiful 15th 
century frieze of terra-cotta bas-reliefs, as have some other palaces 
in private hands. 

Cremona was founded by the Romans in 218 b.c. (the same 
year as Placentia) as an outpost against the Gallic tribes. It soon 
became one of the most flourishing towns of upper Italy. It re- 
mained prosperous (we may note that Virgil came here to school 
from Mantua) until it was taken and destroyed by the troops of 
Vespasian after the second battle of Betriacum in a.d. 69; the 
temple of Mefitis alone being left standing. One of the bronze 
plates which decorated the exterior of the war-chest of the legio 
IIL Macedonica, one of the legions which had been defeated at 
Betriacum, has been found near Cremona. Vespasian ordered its 
immediate reconstruction, but it never recovered its former pros- 
perity, though its position on the north bank of the Po, at the 
meeting point of roads from Placentia, Mantua (the Via Pos- 
tumia in both cases), Brixellum (where the roads from Cremona 
and Mantua to Parma met and crossed the river), Laus Pompeia 
and Brixia, stiU gave it considerable importance. It was de- 
stroyed once more by the Lombards under Agilulf in a.d. 603, and 
rebuilt in 615, and was ruled by dukes; but in the 9th century 
the bishops of Cremona began to acquire considerable temporal 
power. The commune of Cremona is first mentioned in a document 
of 1098, recording its investiture by the countess Matilda with the 
territory known as Isola Fulcheria. In the war of the Lombard 
League against Barbarossa, Cremona, after having shared in the 
destruction of Crema, in 1160 and Milan in 1162, finally joined 
the League, but took no part in the battle of Legnano, and thus 
procured itself the odium of both sides. In the Guelph and Ghibel- 
linc struggles Cremona took the latter side, and defeated Parma 
decisively in 1250. It was during this period that Cremona 
erected its finest buildings. There was, however, a Guelph reaction 
in 1264; the city was taken and sacked by Henry VII. in 1311, 
and was a prey to struggles between the two parties, until Galeazzo 
Visconti took possession of it in 1322: it then rebelled, and sur- 
rendered to Azzone in 1334. In 1406 it fell under the sway of 
Gabrino Fondulo, who received with great festivities both the 
emperor Sigismund and Pope John XXIII., the latter on his way 
to the council at Constance; he, however, handed it over to Filippo 
Maria Visconti in 1419. In 1499 it was occupied by Venetians, 
but in 1512 it came under Massimiliano Sforza. In 1525 it fell 
under Spanish domination, and was compelled to furnish large 
money contributions. The population fell to 10,000 in 1668. The 
surprise of the French garrison on February 2, 1702, by the Im- 
perialists under Prince Eugene, was a celebrated incident of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The Imperialists were driven 
from Cremona after a sharp struggle, but captured Marshal 
Villeroi, the French commander. Hence the celebrated verse: 

Frangais, rendons grSce a Bellone; 

Notre bonheur est sans egal; 

Nous avons conserve Cremone, 

Et perdu notre general.* 

In the 18th century the prosperity of Cremona revived. In the 
Italian republic it was the capital of the department of the upper 
Po. Like the rest of Lombardy it fell under Austria in 1814, and 
became Italian in 1859. 
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CREMORNE GARDENS, formerly a popular resort by the 
Thames in Chelsea, London, England. The earl of Huntingdon 
(c. 1750), built a mansion here, which passed into the hands of 
Thomas Dawson, Baron Dartrey and Viscount Cremorne (1725- 
1813), who greatly beautified it. It was sold and converted into 
a place of entertainment, being popular as such from 1S45 to 
1877. It was later closed down and the site of the gardens was 
built over. The name survives in Cremorne Road. 

CRENELLE, a term specifically designating an embrasure 
of a battlement, but also commonly applied to the whole system 
of defence by battlements. In mediaeval times no one could 
“crenellate’' a building without special licence from his supreme 
lord. 

CREODONTA, An order or sub-order of primitive Car- 
nivora characteristic of the older Tertiary. The creodonts were 
the flesh-eating animals of the northern continents during the 
Eocene, and included a number of families of diverse or partly 
parallel specialization, from one of which, the Miacidaej were 
descended the various families of modern Carnivora. They 
are distinguished by certain primitive characters, the small brain, 
separate scaphoid and lunar bones of the carpus, and lack of 
ossification of the tympanic bulla. Except in the family Miacidae 

they lack the specialization of -2— as “carnassials’’ characteris- 

m I 

tic of the fissiped Carnivora; but another pair of teeth may be 
enlarged and specialized instead (mj in Oxyaenidae, mf in 
Hyaenodontidae). They are distinguished from Insectivora and 
associated with the modern Carnivora by the enlargement of the 
canines into powerful laniary teeth, reduction of incisors, the 
more sectorial characters of the cheek teeth, heavier muzzle and 
jaws with strong zygomatic arches, also by a number of characters : 
in the feet»(astragalar trochlea narrower with inner keel imperfect, 
astragalar foramen present, phalanges more elongate and curved, 
etc,). 

The earliest Creodonta are the Oxyclaenidae of the Paleocene, 
with primitive tritubercular teeth, the molars sub-equal, none of 
them enlarged as carnassials. These gave rise to a number of 
different 'specialized families of creodonts during the Eocene. The 
Arctocyonidae had flattened bear-like teeth and were plantigrade, 
with sharp compressed claws like the bears. 

The Miacidae include a considerable variety of small or 
medium-sized creodonts with more or less tuberculo-scctorial 
molars, the first molar the largest of the three and progressively 
specialized along with the fourth premolar of the upper jaw into 
enlarged shearing teeth or carnassials. The teeth behind the car- 
nassial are in some genera {VulpaviiSj Oodectes) of similar shear- 
ing t>i)e but smaller size; in other genera they are flattened crush- 
ing teeth, two in number {Didymictis, Vlverravus)^ or three 
(Macw, Uintacyo 7 i, Vassacyon). In the Upper Eocene the 

Miacidae give rise, through inter- 
mediate genera such as Proda- 
phaemis, Procynodictis, Cyftodic- 
iiSf Cyftodon and others, to the 
primitive fissiped Carnivora of 
the Oligocene, 

The Oxyaenidae included larger 
predacious types, Oxyaena re- 
sembling a wolverine, Patriofelis 
reaching the size of a bear with 
massive hyena-like teeth, Palaeo- 
iiictis of more feline characters, 
the smaller LimnocyonSf analo- 
gous in teeth, proportions and probable habits, to modern weasels 
and martens. 

The Hyaenodontidae include many and various types in North 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. In the earliest forms, Sinopa, 
Proviverra, Tritemnodon, of the Lower and Middle Eocene, the 
teeth are tuberculo-sectorial, the molars not very different in size, 
and the skull is long and slender, the proportions of body and 
limbs like those of the modern viverrids (civet family) except 
for the very long and heavy tail. In Pterodon and Hyaenodon 
of the Upper Eocene and Oligocene, the teeth are more completely 
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Skull of the hyaenodon, a cre- 

ODONT OF EARLY TERTIARY AGE, 
WHICH IN SIZE AND STRUCTURE WAS 
SOMEWHAT SIMILAR TO THE WOLF 
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sectorial, the size larger and proportions of skull and limbs are 
more like those of wolves. Widespread in the Upper Eocene and 
Oligocene, late survivors occur in the Indian Miocene. 

The most diverse and specialized group of the creodonts is the 
MesonychidaCy distinguished by the loss of any shearing action of 
the teeth, the cusps becoming high, round, blunt-tipped, adapted 
probably for crushing and piercing some hard, shelly food. The 
muzzle and jaws are elongate, the limbs and feet in some species 
slender and cursorial as in the wolf, while others attain large size 
and massive proportions comparing with the larger bears. The 
toes are tipped with flattened hoofs instead of claws. These are 
found in the Eocene of western North America, western Europe 
and central Asia. Several of them equalled or exceeded the largest 
living Carnivora in size of skull, and in the Upper Eocene of 
Mongolia the gigantic Andrewsarchus has a skull three feet long, 
the largest known carnivore, even allowing for the probability 
that the skull was relatively large in proportion to the skeleton. 

(W. D. M.) 

CREOLE, a word used originally (i6th century) to denote 
persons born in the West Indies of Spanish parents, as distin- 
guished from immigrants direct from Spain, aboriginals, negroes 
or mulattos (from the Fr. form of criolloy a West-lndian corrup- 
tion of Span, criadillo, cognate with Lat. crcarcy to create). It 
is now used of the descendants of non-aboriginal races born and 
settled in the West Indies, in various parts of the American 
mainland and in Mauritius, Reunion and some other places col- 
onized by Spain, Portugal, France, or (in the case of the West 
Indies) by England. In a similar sense the name is used of ani- 
mals and plants. The use of the word by some writers as neces- 
sarily implying a person of mixed blood is totally erroneous; in 
itself “creole” has no distinction of colour; a creole may be a 
person of European, negro or mixed extraction — or cvqn a horse. 

Local variations occur in (he use of the word as applied to 
people. In the West Indies it designates the descendants of any 
European race; in the United States the French-speaking native 
portion of the white race in Louisiana, whether of French or 
Spanish origin. The French Canadians are never termed creoles, 
nor is the word now used of the South Americans of Spanish or 
Portuguese descent, but in Mexico whites of pure Spanish extrac- 
tion are still called creoles. In all the countries named, when a 
non-white creole is indicated the word negro is added, lu Maur- 
itius, Reunion, etc., on the other hand, creole is commonly used 
to designate the black population, but is also occasionally used of 
the inhabitants of European descent. The difference in type be- 
tween the white creoles and the European races from whom they 
have sprung, a difference often considerable, is due principally to 
changed environment — especially to the tropical or semi-tropical 
climate of the lands they inhabit. The many patois founded on 
French and Spanish, and used chiefly by creole negroes, are spoken 
of as creole languages, a term extended by some writers to in- 
clude similar dialects spoken in countries whore the word crcolc 
is rarely used. 

See G. W. Cable, The Creoles of Louisiana (1884) > A. Coelho, “Os 
Dialetos romanicos on neo latinos na Africa, Asia e America,” Bol. 
Soc. Geo. Lisboa (1884-86) , with bibliography. For the Creole French 
of Haiti see an article by Sir H. H. Johnston in The Times (London), 
April 10, 1009. 

CREON (i) son of Lycaethus, king of Corinth and father of 
Glauce or Creusa, the second wife of Jason {q.v.). 

(2) -See? Oedipus. 

CREOPHYLUS of Samos, one of the earliest Greek epic 
poets. According to an epigram of Callimachus (quoted in Strabo 
xiv. p. 638) he was the author of a poem called The Capture of 
Oeckalia. He was said to have been a friend of Homer, who, 
according to another tradition, was himself the author of the 
Capture, and presented it to Creophylus. 

See F. G. Welckcr, Der epische Cyclus (1865-82). 

CREOSOTE or KREOSOTE. In 1832 Reichenbach applied 
the term “kreosote” to a substance possessing powerful antisep- 
tic properties and derived from wood tar. Shortly afterwards, 
Runge discovered carbolic acid in coal tar and showed that it 
possessed many of the characteristics of “kreosote.” The isola- 
tion of similar products from various sources, however, has led 


to the adoption of the term “creosote” as signifying the mixture of 
phenol and phcnoloid substances derived indifferently from coal, 
wood, blast furnace, and other tars and from shale and bone oils. 
In pharmaceutical circles, however, the term “creosote” is still 
restricted to the product isolated from wood tar, hut in industry 
it is loosely applied to designate that fraction of oils distilling at 
2oo°--3oo° C. and derived from coal tar. Owing to their dis- 
tinctive character, the creosotes from wood tar and from blast- 
furnace tar are known as “wood-tar creosote” and “blast-furnacc 
creosote.” 

Wood-tar Creosote. — By the distillation of wood tar, particu- 
larly of that derived from the carbonization of heechwood, a 
fraction heavier than water is obtained, from which, after redis- 
tillation to rcmo\'e last traces of acetic acid, a complex mixture 
of phenolic substances can he isolated by a treatment similar to 
that described for the extraction of phenol from’ coal tar. {See 
Carbolic Acid ) 

Wood-tar creosote, a colourlc.ss, transparent, highly refractive 
oil of specilic gravity 1*037 to 1*087 dit^tils between 205° and 
225'’C and burns with a very smoky flame If dissolves in 200 
parts of water. A powerful antiseptic, it is non-poisonous and 
much less caustic than carbolic acid. It dis.soives sulphur, resins 
and phosphorus. It is composed of monohyclric phenols and the 
methyl ethers of di- and Iri-hydric phenols. Phimol, the cresols 
and xylenols occur in small quantities, but the major con.stitucnts 
are guaiacol and methylguaiacol. Small amounts of dimcthyl- 
pyrogallol, the dimethyl ether of methylpyrogallol and other 
ethers are also present. Proindguaiacol, or coerulignol, is often 
present in the crude product. This substance pos.se.s.ses such 
astringent properties that a single drop placed on the tongue 
causes bleeding. Purified creosefle, especially for medicinal pur- 
poses, should be free from this compound which may be detected 
i)y the blue coloration produced by barium hydroxide. The pro- 
portions in which these constituents occur vary with the con- 
ditions under which the wood i.s carixmized. (Sre Tars, Low- 
Temperature.). 

The distinclive [)ropertics of woocl-lar creo.'iote are due to the 
guaiacots. It is in.^oluhie in absolute glycerol and is thus .sharply 
(li.sti!iguishc<I from coal-tar acids which art* complettdy soluble. 
It dissolves ct^mplelely in an ethereal .solulion of collodion, 
whereas carbolic acid gives an immediate precipilate. 

Purified wood-tar creosote is extensively u.st'tl for pharma- 
ccuticrd purposes. Beechwood ert'osote alone should be used in 
medicine, as its composition renders it much more valuable than 
other creosotes. Its constituents circulate unchangt'd in the blood 
and arc excreted by the lungs. Carbolic aciti has no value in the 
treatment of phthisis (pulmonary tubcrculosi.s) or any other bac- 
terial affection of the lungs; but creosote. l)eing powerfully anti- 
septic and non-poisonous, is very valuable in this direction. It 
is administered either suspeniled in mucilage or in capsules. Like 
carbolic acid, wood-tar creosote, owdng to its local antiseptic and 
anaesthetic action, is often useful in relieving gastric pain due to 
ulcer or cancer and in afllictions due to gastric irritation. When 
inhaled it brings considerable relief to sufferers from bronchitis, 
bronchopneumonia, lobar pneumonia and other bacterial lung 
diseases. 

In many applications creosote has been replaced by creosotal 
(creosote carbonate), a mixture of the carbonates of the phenols 
present in creosote and prepared by the action of phosgene gas 
on a solution of beechwood creosote in caustic soda solution. It 
is a viscous, yellow liquid, insoluble in water but soluble in organic 
solvents. It is odourless, tasteless and non-irritant in its action on 
mucous membrane and is therefore used in bronchial affections, 
phthisis and pneumonia, particularly in children. Other salts of 
creosote used in medicine are the phosphate (phosphote), phos- 
phite (phosphotal) and valerianate (cosote). 

Wood-tar creosote is also used as a source of pure guaiacol, 
the residue being used as a preservative for wood. 

Coal-tar Creosote consists mainly of a mixture of liquid 
hydrocarbon oils with naphthalene obtained in the distillation of 
coal tar. The content of naphthalene varies, in some cases being 
so small that the oils are able to hold it all tn solution, whilst in 
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others it is so high that the oils are solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Phenolic compounds (tar acids), to which the fraction 
owes its disinfectant and preservative qualities, are present to the 
extent of 8 to io% ; but a creosote much richer in phenols can be 
obtained by a partial distillation which removes the naphthalene, 
leaving a residue in which the phenolic content is as high as 30 %- 
The creosote fraction is often mixed with the anthracene oils, 
owing to the circumstance that the demand for anthracene has 
practically vanished and that the isolation and purification of this 
hydrocarbon has become unremunerative and is rendered more 
difficult by the introduction of vertical-retort tar, which contains 
paraffinoid substances. The addition of the anthracene oil to the 
creosote is not altogether a disadvantage, since the specifications 
for creosote for the preservation of timber demand a certain 
percentage of high oils. Unfortunately, the creosote storage tank 
in many places is becoming the refuse pit for all manner of non- 
markctable oils and tars, such as blast-furnace tar, w^ater-gas 
tar, etc. It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to assign a definite 
composition to coal-tar creosote ; but a good sample should have 
a specific gravity of 1-03 to i-oS, be quite clear at 15® C and 
distil between 200° and 300° C. The phenolic content should be 
in the region of 10%. For the uses of coal-tar creosote see Coal 
Tar. 

Other Creosotes. — ^The oils derived from low-temperature coal 
tar and corresponding in boiling point with coal-tar creosote are 
characterized by the presence of paraffins, the complete absence 
of naphthalene, a specific gravity less than unity and a high con- 
tent of tar acids containing a very small amount of phenol. 
Vertical-retort tar, particularly if steam has been employed in the 
carbonization of the coal, yields a creosote fraction resembling 
that from low-temperature tar in many respects, although it usu- 
ally contains naphthalene. Creosote from producer -gas tar con- 
tains large quantities of high-boiling tar acids and paraffins, whilst 
that from w^ater-gas tar is characterized by the absence of tar 
acids, richness in paraffins and low specific gravity. 

Blast-furnace creosote, sometimes known also as “phenoloid,” 
resembles vertical-retort tar and low-temperature tar creosotes in 
its content of paraffins and tar acids and its specific gravity. It j 
is noteworthy, however, for the presence of guaiacol and methyl- 
guaiacol amongst the phenols, which amount to 20 to 35% of the 
fraction. From this creosote a new antiseptic called “neosote’’ 
has been prepared. It is less caustic than carbolic acid, and when 
freshly prepared is almost colourless and bears a close resemblance 
to wood-tar creosote. 

BiBLiOGRAPny. — Lunge, Coal Tar and Ammonia (1916) ; Warne, 
Coal Tar Distillation (1923) ; Allen, Commercial Organic Analysis. 

(D. D. P.) 

CREOSOTE-BUSH (Larrea tridentata or Covillea glandti- 
losa), a North American shrub of the caltrop family (Zygophyl- 
laceae), called also greasewood, native to hot arid regions in 
the southwestern United States and adjacent Mexico. It is an 
evergreen, rank-smelling, diffusely-branched shrub, 2 ft. to 5 ft. 
high, with brittle stems and very leafy branches. The small, olive- 
green, copiously resinous leaves emit a strong tarry odor. The 
bright yellow flowers, a half -inch across, appearing in early spring, 
are followed by small densely white-woolly globose seed-vessels. 
At low altitudes and sometimes up to 3,000 ft. the creosote-bush 
is often a very abundant shrub, forming, in the Mohave, Colorado, 
Gila and similar deserts, a characteristic zone of vegetation called 
the ^'Larrea belt.” 

CREPE DE CHINE. A very light and fine plain woven 
dress fabric, produced either with a fine warp and weft of all-silk, 
or else with a silk warp and hard-spun worsted weft. As the name 
implies, a crepe de Chine texture has a slightly crepe character, a 
feature which is developed entirely from the employment of weft 
yam spun with the twist running in reverse directions and known 
as ''right-hand” and "left-hand” twist, respectively, and as also 
observed in the manufacture of voile textures (g.v.). Thus, during 
weaving, the picks of weft are inserted in the order of "two-and- 
two,” i.e.y with two picks of weft with a "right-hand” twist, and 
two picks with a "left-hand” twist, uniformly, throughout the fab- 
ric. Hence, during the finishing operation, owing to the abnormal 


amount of twist in the picks of weft, these tend to untwist and 
recover their normal condition, thereby causing the character- 
istic effect of typical crepe de Chine. 

Crepe de Chine textures of artificial silk are now common and 
are often difficult to distinguish from the true silk. 

CREPUSCULAR, of or belonging to the twilight, hence 
indistinct or glimmering; in zoology the word is used of animals 
that appear during the half light, morning or evening. 

CREQUY, Charles I. de Blaxchefort, Marquis de, prince 
de Poi.x, due de Lesdiguieres (157S-163S), marshal of France, 
was a member of a French noble house which took its name 
originally from a small lordship in the Pas-de-Calais. He saw his 
first fighting before Laon in 1594, and was wounded at the capture 
of Saint Jean d'Angely in 1621. In the next year he became a 
marshal of France. He served through the Piedmontese campaign 
in aid of Savoy in 1624 as second-in-command to the constable, 
Frangois de Bonne, due de Lesdiguieres, whose daughter Made- 
leine he had married in 1595. He inherited in 1626 the estates and 
title of his father-in-law, who had induced him, after the death 
of his first wife, to marry her half-sister Frangoise. He was also 
lieutenant-general of Dauphine. In 1633 he was ambassador to 
Rome, and in 1636 to Venice. He fought in the Italian campaigns 
of 1630, 1635, 1636 and 1637, when he helped to defeat the 
Spaniards at Monte Baldo. He was killed in an attempt to raise 
the siege of Crema, a fortress in the Milanese. He had a quarrel 
extending over years with Philip, the bastard of Savoy, which 
ended in a duel fatal to Philip in 1599; and in 1620 he defended 
Saint-Aignan, who was his prisoner of war, against a prosecution 
threatened by Louis XIII. Some of his letters are preserved in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and his life was written by 
N. Chorier (Grenoble, 1683 J. 

CREQUY, FRANQOIS, Chevalier de, marquis de Marines 
(1625-1687), marshal of France, grandson of the preceding, 
took part as a boy in the Thirty Years’ War. At the age of 26 he 
was made marechal de comp, and lieutenant-general before he 
was thirty. He won the favour of Louis XIV. by his fidelity to 
the court during the second Fronde. In 1667 he served on the 
Rhine, and in 1668 he commanded the covering army during 
Louis XIV. ’s siege of Lille, after the surrender of which the king 
made him marshal. In 1670 he overran the duchy of Lorraine. 
Shortly afterward, Turenne, his old commander, was made mar- 
shal-general, and all the marshals were placed under his orders. 
Crequy went into exile rather than serve under Turenne. After the 
death of Turenne and the retirement of Conde, he became the most 
important general officer in the army. He was defeated at Conzer 
Brucke on the Moselle (1675) by the duke of Lorraine and was 
taken prisoner. After his release he took the field again in 1676 
in Lorraine, and showed himself again a cool, daring and success- 
ful commander. {See Dutch Wars.) 

The marshal had two sons. The elder, Frangois Joseph, marquis 
de Crequy (1662-1702), already held the grade of lieutenant- 
general when he was killed at Luzzara ; and Nicolas Charles, sire 
de Crequy, was killed before Tournai in 1696 at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

For a detailed genealogy of the family and its alliances see Moreri, 
Dictionnaire historique; Anmmire de la noblesse franc.aise (1856 and 
1867) . There is much information about the Crequys in the Memoires 
of Saint-Simon. 

CREQUY, RENEE CAROLINE DE FROULLAY, 

Marquise de (1714-1803), nee de Froullay, was born on Oct. 19, 
1714, at the chateau of Monfleaux (Mayenne). She married in 
1737 Louis Marie, marquis de Crequy, who died four years after 
the marriage. In 1755 Madame de Crequy began to receive in 
Paris, among her intimates being D’Alembert and J. J. Rousseau. 
She presently became extremely religious with inclinations to Jan- 
senism. D’Alembert’s visits ceased when she adopted religion, 
and she was nearly 70 when she formed the great friendship of her 
life with Senac de Meilhan, whom she met in 1781, and with 
whom she carried on a correspondence (edited by Edouard Four- 
nier, with a preface by Sainte-Beuve in 1856). She was arrested 
in 1793 and imprisoned in the convent of Les Oiseaux until the 
fall of Robespierre (July 1794). The Souvenirs de la marquise 
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de Creqiiy (1710-1803) (iS34“55), purporting to be addressed to 
her grandson, Tancredc de Crequy, was the production of a 
Breton adventurer, Cousin de Courchamps. 

See the notice prefixed by Sainte-Bcuve to the Lellrcs; Querard, 
Supercheries litieraires, s.v. “Crequy”; UOmbre de la marquise de 
Crequy aux Icciucrs des souvenirs <jS36) exposes the forgery of the , 
Memoir es. 

CRESCAS, HASDAI BEN ABRAHAM (1340-1410), 
Jewish philosopher, was ])orn at Barcelona and lived all his life 
in Spain. He is best known for his ^‘Or Adonni” (the Light of 
the Lord), which is of importance as having affected Spinoza, 
especially in the distinction between attributes and properties 
and on the subjects of creation and free-will. It was written de- 
liberately to free Judaism from the domination of Aristotle under 
which it had been brought by Maimonidcs, and its most important 
part is a criticism of the Aristotelian propositions on the nature 
of God. Crescas also wrote a Refutation of the Cardinal Principles 
of the Christians in Spanish. 

See C. E. G. Hirsch in the Jewish Encyclopaedia (iv.) 350; Joel, 
Zur. Genesis Dcr Lchre Spinozas (Breslau, 1871) ; P. Bloch, die 
Willensjreihcit von Chasdai Crescas (Munich, 1870) ; “Philosophy 
of Don Hasdai Crescas” in Columbia University Oriental Studies, 
vol. xvii. (1020). 

CRESCENDO (It.) means literally merely “growing,” but 
as used in the familiar musical direction — cresc. — implies always 
increasing in loudness. The sign — — - expresses the same 
meaning. 

CRESCENT, originally the waxing moon, hence a name ap* 
plied to the shape of the moon in its first quarter. The crescent 
is employed as a charge in heraldry, with its horns vertical; 
when they are turned to the dexter side of the shield, it is called 
increscent, when to the sinister, decrescent. In modern armory 
a crescent is used as a difference to denote the second son of a 
house; thus the earls of Harrington place a crescent upon a 
crescent, as descending from the second son of a second son. An 
order of the crescent was instituted by Charles I. of Naples and 
Sicily in 126S, and revived by Rene of Anjou in 1^64. A Turk- 
ish order or decoration of the crescent was instituted by Sultan 
Selim III. in 1 799, in memory of the diamond crescent which he 
had presented to Nelson after the battle of the Nile, and which 
Nelson wore on his coat as if it were an order. 

The crescent is the military and religious symbol of the Otto- 
man Turks. Ala ud-din, the Seljuk sultan of Iconium (1245-54), 
and Ertoghrul, his lieutenant and the founder of the Ottoman 
branch of the Turkish race, assumed it as a device, and it appeared 
on the standard of the janissaries of Sultan Orkhan (1326-60). 
Since the new moon is associated with special acts of devotion in 
Turkey — ^where, as in England, there is a popular superstition 
that it is unlucky to see it through glass — ^it may originally have 
been adopted in consequence of its religious significance. Ac- 
cording to Professor Ridgeway, however, the Turkish crescent, 
like that seen on modern horse-trappings, has nothing to do with 
the new moon, but is the result of the basc-to-base conjunction 
of two daw or tusk amulets, an example of which was brought 
to light during the excavations of the site of the temple of Ar- 
temis Orthia at Sparta (see Athenaeum, March 21, 1908). There 
is nothing distinctively Turkish in the combination of crescent 
and star: it is also doubtful whether any opposition between 
crescent and cross, as symbols of Islam and Christianity, was 
ever intended by the Turks and it is an historical error to attrib- 
ute the crescent to the Saracens of crusading times or the Moors 
in Spain. 

Crescent is also the name of a Turkish musical instrument. In 
architecture, a crescent is a street following the arc of a circle; 
the name in this sense was first used in the Royal crescent at 
Bath. 

CRESCIMBENI, GIOVANNI MARIO (1663-1728), 
Italian critic and poet, was bom at Macerata on Oct. 9, 1663. 
In 1690, in conjunction with 14 others, he founded in Rome the 
academy of the Arcadians to combat the affectations of the school 
of Marini. Crescimbeni was secretary to the Arcadians for 38 
years. He died on March 8, 1728, shortly after his admission as a 
I member of the order of Jesus. His principal work is the Jstoria 
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della volgar poesia (169S), an estimaie of all the pods of Italy, 
past and contemporary, llie most important of his numerous 
other publications are the Comincniarij (5 vols., 1702-11), and 
La Bcllezza della volgar poesia (1700). 

CRESILAS, a Cretan sculptor of Cydonia. tic was a contem- 
porary of Pheidias, and the sculptor of one of the Amazons in the 
famous competition at Ephesus (see Gkkkk Art) about 450 r> c. 
As his Amazon was w’ounded (vohicrata ; TMiny, Nat. Hist. x.x.\iv. 
75), we may perhaps identify it with the figure, of which several 
copies are extant, represented as drawing back her chiton from a 
wound under the right breast. Another w’ork of Cresilas of which 
copies survive is the portrait of Pericles, the earlie.sL Creek i)or- 
trait which has been with certainty identified, and which fully 
confirms the statement of ancient critics that Cresilas was an art- 
ist who idealized and added nobility to men of noble type. An 
extant portrait of Anacreon is also derivi‘d from C'resilas. 

See H. Stuart Jones, Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture, § 14S 
(1805); E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, pp 350 -352, 
370 (1915); A. Furtwiinglcr (trans. E. Sellars), Masterpieces of 
Greek Sculpture, p. 115 ff. (1S95). 

CRESOLS or METHYL PHENOLS. The three isomeric 
cresols are found in the tar obtained in the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal, beech-wood and pine. Tlie crude cresol obtained from 
tar boils from 185 to 205° and constitutes the “crei^ylic acid" of 
commerce {see Coal Tar). The formula is CH.rC(;lli-OH, and 
the proportions of the three isomcrides are approximately 35% 
ortho-, 40% meta- and 25(7. para-cresol. 

Ortho-crcsol, CH3(ipC«lIt-0H(2'b may ho prepared by fu.sion 
of ortho-toluene-sulphonic acid with potash; by the action of 
phosphoric oxide on carvacrol; or by the action of zinc chloride 
on camphor. It is a crystalline solid, which melts at 30® C. and 
boils at 190*8° C. Being more volatile tlian the other two crc.sols 
it may be separated by fractional distillation. 

Meta-cresol, CHa(i 3), is formed wlien thymol 
(para-LTopropyl-meta-cresol) is heated with ])hosph(>ric oxide. 
Propylene is liberated during the reaction, an<l the phosphoric 
acid ester of meta-cresol which Ls formed is then fused with pot- 
ash. It solidifies in a freezing mixtun*, on the ackiilion of a crys- 
tal of phenol, and then melts at 3^1° (\ It boils at 202*8° C. 
Its aqueous solution is coloured bluish-violet by ferric chloride. 
The mixture of meta- and para-cresols is convt*rtod by 94% 
sulphuric acid into monosulphonic acids, when the />-sulphonatc 
or its sodium salt is separated by crystallization, after which the 
tw^o cresols are regenerated by hydroly.sing their respective sul- 
phonic acids with superheated steam. 

Para-cresol, CTL(i)-C„Hi*0Hr4), may lie ])repared by the 
fusion of para-toluene-sulphonir add with potash: by the action 
of nitrous acid on iiara-toluidine; or by heating para-hydroxy- 
phenylacelic acid wdth lime. It cry.stallizes in pri.sm.s which melt 
at 36° C. and boil at 201*8*^ C. *Tl; is soluble in water, and the 
aqueous solution gives a blue coloration with ferric chloride. Pnra- 
cresol is produced during the putrefaction of albumen, and occurs 
as sulphate in the urine of the horse. 

CRESPI, DANIELE ( 1500-1630), Italian historical painter, 
was born near Milan, and studied under Giovanni Battista Crespi 
and Giulio Procaedni. His best work, a series of pictures from 
the life of Saint Bruno, is in the monastery of the Carthusians at 
Milan. Other painting.s of his are at Brora and at Pavia. 

CRESPI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (t557«i 633)> called II 
Ccrano, Italian painter, sculptor and architect, was born at Ccrano 
in the Milanese, He was head of the Milanese academy, founded 
by Cardinal Frederigo Borromeo, and was the teacher of Guercino. 
He is best known as a painter. 

CRESPI, GIUSEPPE MARIA (1665-1747), Italian 
painter, called “Lo Spagnuolo” from his fondness for rich ap- 
parel, was born at Bologna, and was trained under Angelo Toni, 
Domenico Canuti and Carlo Cignani. He was a clever portrait- 
painter and a brilliant caricaturist; and his etchings after Rem- 
brandt and Salvator are in some demand. His greatest work, a 
“Massacre of the Innocents,” is at Bologna; but the Dresden gal- 
lery possesses twelve examples of him, among which is bis cele- 
brated series of the Seven Sacraments, 
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CRESS {Lepidium sativum). An annual garden plant (family 
Cruciferae), known in the cultivated state at the present day in 
Europe, North Africa, western Asia and India, but of obscure 
origin. It is used in salads, the young plants being cut and eaten 
while still in the seed-leaf, forming, along with plants of the white 
mustard in the same stage of growth, what is commonly called 
“small salad.” The “golden" or “Australian” cress is a dwarf, 
yellowish-green, mild-fiavoured sort, \vhich is cut and eaten w^hen 
a little more advanced in growth but while still young and tender. 
The “curled” or “Normandy” cress is very hardy and of good 
flavour. In this, which is allowed to grow like parsley, the leaves 
are picked for use while young; and, being finely cut and curled, 
they are well adapted for garnishing. 

CRESSENT, CHARLES (1685-1768), French furniture- 
maker, sculptor and fondetir-ciseleurj was born at Amiens on 
Dec. 16, 1685, and died in Paris on Jan. 10, 1768. As the second 
son of Frangois Cressent, sciilpteur du rol, and grandson of 
Charles Cressent, a furniture-maker and sculptor of Amiens, he 
inherited the tastes and aptitudes which were likely to make a 
finished designer and craftsman. He was a pupil of Andre Charles 
Boulle. Cressent’s earlier work had affinities with the school of 
Boulle, while his later pieces were full of originality. He was an 
artist in the widest sense of the v;ord. He not only designed and 
made furniture, but created the magnificent gilded enrichments 
which are so characteristic of his w^ork. Cressent made for the 
regent one of the finest examples of French furniture of the iSth 
century — the famous medailUer now in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, Paris. His bronze mounts were executed with a sharpness 
of finish and a grace and vigour of outline which were hardly 
excelled by his great contemporary Jacques Caffieri. His female 
figures placed at the corners of tables are among the most deli- 
cious achievements of the great days of the French metal worker. 
The Louvre, Paris, and the Wallace collection, London, are espe- 
cially rich in Cressent s work, his commode in the latter col- 
lection, with gilt handles representing Chinese dragons, is perhaps 
his most elaborate piece. 

See F. de Salverte, Les enisles du xviii, Steele, leurs oeuvres et 
leurs marques (1927). 

CRESSWELL, SIR CRESSWELL (1704-1863), Eng- 
lish judge, was a descendant of an old Northumberland family, 
and was born at Newcastle in 1794. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Emmanuel college, Cambridge. He took his 
degree in 1814, studied at the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar in 1819, joining the northern circuit. In 1837 he entered 
parliament as Conservative member for Liverpool, and he soon 
gained a reputation as an acute and learned debater on aU con- 
stitutional questions. In January 1842 he was made a judge of 
the court of common pleas, being knighted at the same time; and 
this post he occupied for 16 years. When the new court for pro- 
bate, divorce and matrimonial causes was established (1858), Sir 
Cresswell became its first judge. He died of heart disease, July 
29, 1863. 

See Foss’s Lives of the Judges; E. Manson, Builders of our Law 
(1904). 

CRESSY, HUGH PAULINUS DE {c. 1605-1674), English 
Benedictine, was born at Thorpe-Salvin, Yorkshire. In 1626 he 
became a fellow of Merton college, Oxford, and later dean of 
Leighlin, Ireland, and canon of Windsor. In 1646, during a visit 
to Rome he joined the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1649 be- 
came a Benedictine. He died on Aug. 10, 1674* Eds Exomologesis, 
or account of his conversion, appeared at Paris in 1647, but his 
chief work is The Church History of Brittanny or England, from 
the beginning of Christianity to the Norman Conquest (ist vol. 
only published, 1668). This gives an exhaustive account of the 
foundation of monasteries during the Saxon heptarchy, and asserts 
that they followed the Benedictine rule, differing in this respect 
from many historians. The work was much criticized by Lord 
Clarendon, but defended by Antony Wood in his Athenae Oxo^ 
niensis, who supports Cressy’s statement that it was compiled 
from original mss. and from the Amrnles Ecclesiae Britannicae of 
Michael Alford, Dugdale's Monasticon, and the Decern Scriptores 
Historiae Anglicanae. The unpublished part of the history was 
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discovered at Douai in 1S56. To Roman Catholics Cressy’s name 
is familiar as the editor of Walter Hilton's Scale of Perfection 
(1659), of Father A. Bakers Sancta Sophia (1657) and of 
Julian of Norwich’s Sixteen Revelations on the Love of God 
(1670). 

For a complete list of Cressy's works see J. Gillow’s BibL Diet, of 
Eng. Catholics. 

CREST, a town of south-eastern France, in the department 
of Drome, on the right bank of the Drome, 20 m. S S.E. of 
Valence by rail. Pop. (1931) 3.730. On the rock which commands 
the town stands a huge keep, the sole survival of a castle (12th 
century) which made Crest important in the middle ages and the 
religious wars. The rest of the castle was destroyed in the T7th 
century, after which the keep was used as a state prison. Crest 
ranked for a time as the capital of the duchy of Valentinois, and 
so belonged before the Revolution to the prince of Monaco. The 
communal charter, graven on stone and dating from the 12th 
century, is preserved in the public archives. Crest is a busy 
Kttle town, carrying on silk-worm breeding, silk-spinning and 
small manufactures of woollens, paper and leather. Ten miles 
south-east of Crest is the picturesque Forest of Saou, lying in a 
girdle of limestone peaks. 

CRESTING, in architecture, a decorative termination for the 
top of a wall, or other architectural member, in which the decora- 
tion lies primarily in a vertical plane, and achieves its effect by 
serration of the edge with a band of pierced work or rich 
carving below. 

CRESTLINE, an incorporated village of Crawford county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., 75m. S.W. of Cleveland, on the Lincoln highway 
and served by the Big Four and Pennsylvania railroads. Pop 
(1920) 4,313; 1930 Federal census 4425. The country produces 
chiefly wheat, corn and oats. There are railroad shops in the 
village, and factories making steel ranges, furnaces, sewer pipe, 
grain and seed cleaners, pumps and road-making machinery. 
Crestline was incorporated in 1854. 

CRESTON, a city of Iowa, U.S.A., 60m. S.W. of Des Moines, 
at an altitude of 1,310ft., on the crest of the watershed between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri basins; the county seat of 
Union county. It is on Federal highway 34, and is served by 
the Burlington railway. The population in 1930 (Federal census) 
was 8,615. It is a shipping and trading point for a rich farming 
and stock-raising region. The town was founded in 1869, when 
the railroad selected this as the site for its shops. It was chartered 
as a city in 1871. 

CRESWICK, THOMAS (1811-1869), English landscape- 
painter, was born at Sheffield on Feb. 5, 1811, and educated at 
Hazelwood, near Birmingham. He was a pupil of J. Vincent 
Barker at Birmingham, In 1842 he was elected an associate, and 
in 1850 a full member of the Royal Academy. English and Welsh 
streams formed his favourite subjects, and generally British rural 
scenery. Creswick was industrious and extremely prolific; be 
produced, besides paintings, numerous illustrations for books. He 
died at his house in Bayswater, Linden Grove, on Dec. 28, 1869. 
Frith for figures, and Ansdell for animals, occasionally worked 
in collaboration with Creswick. In 1873 T. 0 . Barlow, the en- 
graver, published a catalogue of Creswick’s works. 

CRESWICK, a borough of Talbot county, Victoria, Australia. 
Pop. est. (1933) 1,506. Gold is found both in alluvial and quartz 
formations, the quartz being especially rich. The surrounding 
country is fertile and well timbered, and there is a government 
plantation and nursery in connection with the forests department. 

CRETACEOUS SYSTEM, the group of rocks which nor- 
mally occupy a position above the Jurassic System and below the 
Tertiary. In many areas, the system (from Lat. creta, white 
chalk, a characteristic rock-type of the Upper Cretaceous in 
N.W. Europe), falls naturally into two divisions; the lower is 
sometimes regarded as a separate system (the Comanchean) in 
North America, where the unconformity between the two di- 
visions is well-marked. The names of the stages and some of the 
zones, as generally accepted in England, are given in Table I. 
which shows also the position in the system of the more im- 
portant strata in the British Isles. Table II., with Table III. for 
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Tablk I. Cretaceous In the British hies 
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N. America, gives the stages and substages, and an approximate 
correlation of the better known Cretaceous strata of the world; 
for correlation over wide areas, the Ammonoidea are (as usual in 
the Mesozoic) the most satisfactory group of fossils. It should be 
remembered that the names of the divisions of the Cretaceous 
given in these tables have been interpreted in widely different 
senses in the past, and that there is by no means general agree- 
ment in their usage even now. The Albian is often regarded as 
the lowest stage of the Upper Cretaceous. 

British. Isles. — ^The Weaiden beds, a thick and variable series 
of estuarine and fresh-water deposits, are found in the Weald, the 
Isle of Wight, the Isle of Purbeck and the Boulonnais. The lower 
beds are usually sandy, the upper argillaceous; limestones occur 
rarely. The Weaiden passes conformably down into the Purbeck, 
which it closely resembles; it is accordingly sometimes regarded 
as Jurassic. The fossils include fish, reptiles, plants and estuarine 
and freshwater Mollusca; and the Weaiden was evidently de- 
posited in a lagoon or estuary which probably did not extend far 
beyond the present limits of its outcrop. The beds of the same 
age found in Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Yorkshire are marine, 
and their fauna in part is closely allied with that of similar de- 


posits in Russia. The Spilsby Sandstone and lower part of the 
Speeton Clay are often regarded as Jurassic. Between the Weaiden 
area and Norfolk, the Neocomian is missing, and a barrier of 
Palaeozoic rocks (now buried under later deposits beneath Lon- 
don) probably separated the estuarine and marine areas. 

The Aptian strata are everywhere marine, the ^Vealden area 
having been invaded by the sea. The Aptian is well developed in 
the Weald and the Isle of Wight, where it is usually argillaceous 
in the lower part and sandy in the upper; the sandstones are oc- 
casionally green through the presence of glauconite. It rests con- 
formably on the Weaiden, but thins to the westward and over- 
laps the Weaiden in Wiltshire. Between Wiltshire and Norfolk, 
it is represented by thin sandstones (such as the Faringdon 
Sponge Bed of Berkshire;, resting on Jurassic beds, often with a 
basal conglomerate. The Snettisham Clay of Norfolk and the 
Tealby Limestone of Lincolnshire are sometimes considered 
Neocomian. 

The Albian is represented by three facies or types of deposit: 
a blue clay with phosphatic nodules (Gault) ; a glauconitic sand- 
stone (Upper Greensand) ; and a hard red limestone, often with 
small pebbles (Red Chalk). Since these three rock-types were 
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Danian from Denmark. 

Maestrichtian from Maestricht, Holland. 

Senonian from Sens, Yonne, France. 

Campanian from Champagne, France. 

Santonian from Saintonge, France. 

Coniacian from Cognac, France. 

Turonian from Touraine, France, 

Cenomanian from Le Mans {Cenommimi), France, 


Note to Table II, 


Albian from Aube, France. 

Gargasian from Gargas, near Apt, France. 

Bedoulian from la Bedoule, Var. 

Aptian from Apt, Vaucluse, France. 

Barremian from Barr^me, Basses Alpes. 

Hauterivian from Hauterive, Lake NeuchS.teL 
Valanginian from Chateau de Valangin, NeuchMel. 
Neocomian from Neuch^tcl {Ncocojmm)^ Switzerland, 
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Tablk in, Cretaceous in North Amcilea 
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each laid down under different conditions, their faunas are differ- 
ent; but ammonoids arc found in each and enable a correlation to 
be made. The Red Chalk of Norfolk passes laterally into the 
Gault of Cambridgeshire; and the Gault of the east Weald passes 
westwards into Upper Greensand which overlaps the Aptian into 



World map showjng the coastlines in early and late cretaceous 
TIMES, the coastlines ARE GENERALIZED. THE ISLANDS THAT EXISTED 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA ARE OMITTED FOR CLEARNESS 


Devon. The Gault rests upon the Palaeozoic ridge under London, 
showing that the Albian sea had submerged this barrier. 

^ The rest of the Cretaceous is represented by the Chalk forma- 
tion, which stretches from Flamborough Head in Yorkshire to the 
coast of Dorset (forming the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Wolds 
and the Chilterns), encircles the Weald as the North and South 
Downs, underlies the Tertiary beds round London and Hampshire, 
and is found in north France. Where it rests upon the Gault, the 
lower part of the Cenomanian is an argillaceous chalk (Chalk 
Marl); where on Upper Greensand, a glauconitic sandy limestone 


(ChloriUc Marl); where on Red Chalk, a pure white limestone 
(Chalk). In Devon, Antrim, Argyll and Mull, it i.s r<*pre«t?nted by 
glauconitic sandstones, indicating the nearne.s.s of land. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, at the base of the C'enomanian is a glauconitic con- 
glomerate, the Cambridge Green.sancl, with ])hosphcitic nodules 
in part derived by erosion from the Gault. Otherwi.se, the Chalk 
formation is composed almost entirely of chalk, a white lime.stone 
with from 95% to 99% of calcium carbonate. Flint .s are com- 
mon in the upper Middle Chalk of East Anglia and the north, 
and in the Upper Chalk throughout. Marly bands occur sparsely, 
and nodular beds (such as the Chalk Rock) are more common, 
especially in the lower Middle Chalk (Melbouru Rock). The 
top of the Cretaceous is everywhere missing: the Danian may be 
represented by the Ostrea liuuita beds of Trimingham, Norfolk. 
The Tertiary rests unconformably upon the Chalk. Thus in the 
British Isles, the invasion of the Wcalden e.stuary or lagoon by 
the Aptian sea; the submergence of the Palaeozoic ridge by the 
Albian sea; the thinning out of the Lower Cretaceous sediments 
in the south of England to the west, and to the north against 
the Palaeozoic ridge; the extension of the upper deposits beyond 
the limits of the lower into Dorset and Devon, and into Ireland 
and Scotland: all these facts point to a gradual encroachment of 
the Cretaceous sea. Igneoas activity is unknown, and earth 
movement is gentle and relatively unimjxirtant — such as the minor 
folding which led to the removal of the top of the Gault and 
deposition of the Cambridge Greensand in Cambridgeshire. 

Relations of the Cretaceous Strata. — ^The upper and the 
lower limits of the Cretaceous system are often sharply defined 
by unconformities. Since the Cretaceous beds in many areas are 
transgressive over older formations, the lowest Cretaceous being 
missing, the lower unconformity is well marked. In the Alps and 
Himalayas there is sometimes an apparent continuity from 
Jurassic into Cretaceous marine sediments; a similar continuity 
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in non-marine beds is seen in the south of England and north-wcit 
Germany (Wealden), and in Australia (Walloon series). The 
plant-bearing deposits of the Atlantic coast region of the United 
States (Potomac series) and Japan (Rhyoseki series) may be in 
part Jurassic. The lacustrine and duviatile Laramie formation of 
the western interior of the United States helps to bridge the gap 
between the vertebrate faunas of the Cretaceous and the Eocene; 
the chalky limestones, of Malmo (Fennoscaniaj and Faxe (Den- 
mark), in which two typical Mesozoic groups (the ammonoids 
and belemnites) are not found, have been regarded as Tertiary 
but are ^usually included in the Cretaceous. (Table II,) 

Physiographicai Conditions, Earth Movements and Ig- 
neous Activity. — ^Non-marine sediments are found, for the most 
part, either at the beginning, or, to a less extent, at the end of 
the period. As examples of Neocomian terrestrial, fiuviatile or 
estuarine deposits may be cited the Wealden of England, the 
Boulonnais, tho Franco-Belgian coalfield and Hanover; the lower 
part of the Uitenhage series (Enon Beds, Variegated Marls and 
Wood Beds) of the Cape Province of South Africa; the Potomac, 
Kootenay and Morrison series of the United States: the upper 
part of the Walloon series of Australia; and the Rhyoseki series 
of Japan. The sea invaded some of these areas in Neocomian 
times, depositing, for instance, the upper part of the Uitenhage 
series (Sunday’s River Beds) in Cape Province, and the Mono- 
gebawa series (in part Albian) in Japan. In Australia, the 
marine Aptian (Roma series and Maryborough Beds) are in part 
overlapped by the marine Albian (Tambo series). In north-west 
Europe a similar transgression of the sea continued with minor 
interruptions from Aptian into Senonian times, invading the 
Armorican massifs in Ireland, Brittany, Spain and Lhe Ardennes; 
and chalk practically free from material derived from existing 
land masses was laid down in the British Isles, northern France, 
extra-alpine Germany, south Scandinavia, Denmark and Russia. 
In the Tethys sea, which extended along the Mediterranean area 
across the site of the Himalayas, the western part of the southern 
margin— the north of Africa — ^was also invaded by the sea. In the 
shallow waters of the Tethys flourished the rudists, with gastero- 
pods and reef -building corals; a similar facies is found in Texas, 
Alabama, Mexico and the West Indies. The lamellibranch faunas 
of the sublittoral Neocomian deposits of the south Andes, south 
Africa and Tanganyika Territory are very similar to each other, 
and distinct from those of the northern hemisphere : they afford 
evidence for the hypothetical South Africa — Brazil Cretaceous 
continent. A similar Neocomian fauna is found in Cutch, Mada- 
gascar and New Caledonia; the southern Cretaceous land-masses 
are often regarded as parts of the hypothetical Permo-Carbon- 
iferous Gondwanaland. Evidences of a marine Cenomanian trans- 
gression are seen in Brazil and peninsular India. 

The unconformity between the Upper and the Lower Creta- 
ceous of North America, and the dissimilarity in the areas of 
deposition, indicate important earth-movement in mid-Cretaceous 
times. The more wide-spread unconformity at the end of the 
Cretaceous and beginning of the Tertiary was due to a more 
general withdrawal of the sea accompanied by important de- 
formative earth-movements and igneous activity. The folding 
and elevation of the Cordilleras and the Appalachians date in part 
from this period. The most important igneous activity was the 
formation of the Deccan traps. These basic lavas, erupted from 
fissures, cover 200,000 sq. miles and are from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
thick. 

Economic Products. — ^In the British Isles, local limestones of 
the Wealden (Sussex Marble) and Hythe Beds (Kentish Rag) 
have been used as building stones. Fuller’s earth occurs in the 
Sandgate Beds, and glass-sands in the Lower Greensand. More 
important is the manufacture of bricks and tiles from the Gault, 
and of lime and cement from the Chalk. The clay ironstones of 
the Wadhurst Clay were once the main source of the English iron 
supply, and more recently the phosphatic nodules of the Cam- 
bridge Greensand have been exploited. 

Perhaps the most important economic product of the Cretaceous 
is coal. The Laramie formation, in the western interior of the 
United States, contains lignite and also, in places, anthracite. 


Lower Cretaceous coal seams are known in Dakota, Alaska and 
New Zealand; in the Senonian may be mentioned the coal- 
bearing Urakawa series of Japan. 

The Cretaceous Fauna and Flora. — The flora is best known 
from the United States, especially from the Potomac formation of 
Marjdand and Virginia. That of the lower divisions (Patuxent 
and Arundel series) is very similar to the Upper Jurassic flora; 
it consists chiefly of ferns, conifers and the now extinct Bennet- 
titales (usually grouped with the modern Cycadales), often well- 
preserved and known in considerable detail: leaves of an angio- 
sperm tjpe occur very rarely. Similar floras of Lower Cretaceous 
age are found in the English 'Wealden, in Belgium and Germany, 
in the Uitenhage series of South Africa and the Rhyoseki series 
of Japan, in west Greenland and Spitzbergen. In the third dhdsion 
of the Potomac formation (the Patapsco series), there is a sudden 
development of angiosperm leaves. In the Upper Cretaceous, 
the angiosperms are the dominant group, replacing the Bennetti- 
tales; the flora is wide-spread, ranging from Alaska to Argentina 
and occurring in west Greenland, western Europe and Japan; 
many of the species are referred to modern genera, and the whole 
has a subtropical aspect (see Palaeobotany : Mesozoic). 

The smaller Foraminifera such as Globigerina and Cristellaria 
are important, forming for instance on the average lo^o oi the 
Upper Chalk in England; of the larger, the orbitolines (Lower 
Cretaceous and Cenomanian) and the orbit oids (Campanian to 
Tertiary) have been used for correlation in deposits of the Medi- 
terranean region. Sponges are locall}” abundant (Siphonia, Ventri- 
culites)’^ calcareous forms are more characteristic of shallow- 
water deposits, such as the Faringdon Greensand (Aptian) of 
Berkshire (Peronidella. Barroisia, Rhapkidonema) . Corals are 
relatively rare. The widely distributed, free-swimming crinoids, 
Uintacrimis and Marsupliesy characterise the Santonian. Sea- 
urchins are especially abundant, both regular (CidariSj Salenia, 
Phymosoma) and irregular (Echinocorys, Holaster and true heart- 
urchins). The genus Micraster in the Upper Tiironian and Lower 
Senonian of England supplies some of the best eridence of evolu- 
tion by slow continuous change that palaeontology affords {see 
PAr.4E0NT0L0Gy). BracMopods are represented chiefly by tere- 
bratulids and rhynchonellids. Polyzoa are abundant. Lamelli- 
branchs are important; Aucella, characteristic of the northern 
Lower Cretaceous, and InoceramuSj almost universal in the Upper 
Cretaceous, are both useful for correlation. More important as 
time-indices throughout the Cretaceous, to which they are con- 
fined, are the massive, sessile, aberrant lamellibranchs, the group 
of rudists (Monopleura, Requieim, Toticasia, JSippuriteSj Radio- 
Utes and Caprina), characteristic of a shaUow-water facies of the 
Tethys and Central America. Gastropods are common in the 
same facies. The ammonoids afford the best means of correlation 
over wide areas. As in the Jurassic, the Phylloceratidae and 
Lytoceratidae persist with but little change; it has been sug- 
gested that these thin-shelled forms, characteristic of the deeper 
parts of the Tethys, were the parent stocks, which, by acquisition 
of ornament and modification (usually simplification) of suture- 
line, supplied successive groups of short-lived thick-shelled forms 
which populated surrounding areas. Characteristic genera are 
Spiticeras, Polypty chiles, Simbirskites (Neocomian) ; ParahopU- 
toides, Cheloniceras (Aptian) ; Leymeriella, Douvilleiceras, Hop- 
liies^ Pervinqtderia (Albian) ; SchloenbacJda,. Acanthoceras (Ceno- 
manian); Pachy discus, Prionotropis (Turonian); Mortoniceras^ 
Parapuzosia (Senonian). With these “normal” ammonites, coiled 
into a closed plane spiral, are found many abnormal, “uncoiled” 
types; such forms occur throughout the Mesozoic, but become 
common only in the Cretaceous (Crioceras, Bacutites, Scaphites, 
TurrHites). There is also in some stocks a tendency for the 
suture-line to become simplified, and occasionally (Tissotia) it 
mimics the t3^e seen in the Triassic Ceratites. Of the belemnites, 
BelemniteUa is wide-spread. in northern seas in the Upper Seno- 
nian, and Actinocama% in the Senonian of north-west Europe 
undergoes progressive changes which render it useful as a time- 
index; the irregularly-shaped Dumlia is characteristic of the 
Mediterranean Neocomian, and Cylindroteuthis of the Boreal 
Both the ammonoids and the belemnites became extinct at the 
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end of the Creiaceous. 

Of the five classes of the Vertebrata, the mammals and birds 
are of infrequent occurrence in the Cretaceous, but the reptiles 
and fishes are represented by many genera and species; the 
Amphibia are not definitely known. Generally, the vertebrates 
of the Lower Cretaceous are closely allied to Jurassic types, 
while the higher beds of the Upper Cretaceous are distinguished 
by the appearance of forms ancestral to those which flourished 
in the early Tertiary. Thus the fishes may be divided into two 
groups: a Lower Cretaceous group, characterised by forms closely 
allied to Jurassic genera; and an Upper Cretaceous group, in 
which both the bony and the cartilaginous fishes show a marked 
resemblance to their modern representatives which are found in 
the ocean depths. Nearly complete skeletons of cartilaginous 
fishes occur in the Upper Cretaceous of Westphalia and Mt. 
Lebanon; in the English Cretaceous arc found representatives of 
the dogfishes (Scyllidae), the sharks (Lamnidae) and skates 
(Ptychodus, a gigantic, primitive and extinct form). The bony 
fishes are represented in the English Wealden (Lepidotus), and 
are knowm in the uppermost Cretaceous beds of south Scandi- 
navia, northern France, Persia, India and Brazil. As a whole, 
the Upper Cretaceous fish fauna appears to be more closely allied 
to the modern fauna than are the mammals, birds and reptiles. 

The Mesozoic is often termed the ‘‘Age of Reptiles,’' and in 
the Cretaceous the reptiles are still the dominant vertebrates, 
although not so prolific in species and individuals as in the 
Jurassic period. The dinosaurs (q.v.) arc the most powerful 
group of Cretaceous animals; they often attain a length of 30 
feet, but possess extremely small brain-cavities. Both herbivorous 
and carnivorous forms are found. The herbivorous dinosaur, 
Igzianodon, occurs in the Lower Cretaceous of England, and 
nearly complete skeletons have been obtained from the Wealden 
of Bernissart, Belgium. Dinosaurs are also very abundant in 
the Cretaceous of North America; they include Tyrannosaurus , 
a predaceous form armed with sabre-like teeth and sharp claws; 
Trachodon, duck-billed and probably living in shallow, muddy 
waters ; Ste^^osaurus. with a median row of plates and spines along 
its back; and ^‘TriceraLopSy with head armed with horns and 
a massive bony frill. The majority of the remaining reptiles are 
aquatic forms. The “sea-serpents” are extremely elongated forms, 
with powerful flippers and long tails. Ichthyosaurs and plesio- 
saurs are less common than in the Jurassic. The pterosaurs 
{Ornithocheirus), the remarkable flying lizards, attain their maxi- 
mum development; one digit of each “hand” is prolonged, prob- 
ably serving as a support for the flying membrane {see Ptero- 
dactyl). The crocodiles {GoyiiophoUs) show many similarities 
to present day forms, and the marine turtles are in their external 
structure definitely modern in type. Lizard-like animals (Dolicho- 
saunis) are known, and true snakes appeared towards the later 
part of the period. 

Birds are represented by the well-known toothed forms Hes- 
perornis (a giant diving bird) and Ichthyornis (built for pow^crful 
flight) ; both are found in the Upper Cretaceous of Kansas. 

Mammals are rare. The most primitive forms are the multi- 
tuberculate mammals; they were probably very small, and are 
known only by diminutive teeth and fragmentary jaws from the 
Wealden of Sussex and the Upper Cretaceous of North America. 
The marsupials are represented by opossum-like creatures, which 
occur in the Upper Cretaceous of Wyoming and Patagonia, The 
higher mammals are unknown in Cretaceous rocks. 

See Palaeontology, Multituberculata, ORNirnoLocv, Mam- 
malia, Rerxiles, (A. G. B.) 

CRETE, after Sicily, Sardinia and Cyprus the largest island 
in the Mediterranean, situated between 34*^ 50'' and 35® 40' N. 
lat. and between 23® 30'’ and 26® 20' E. long. Its north-eastern 
extremity, Cape Sidero, is distant about no m. from Cape Krio 
in Asia Minor, the interval being partly filled by the islands of Car- 
pathos and Rhodes; its north-western, Cape Grabusa, is within 
60 tn. of Cape Malea in the Morea. Crete thus forms the nat- 
ural limit between the Mediterranean and the Archipelago. The 
area of Crete is 8,616 sq.km, or about 3,320 sq.m. Population 
(1928) : 


Department Chief town 

Canea 111,513 Canca 26,604 

Heraclion 138,567 Hcraclion (Candia) 33404 

Rcthymno 6S,iSo Rethyinno 8,632 

Lasithion (Lassithi) 68,167 Agios Nicolaios 1,600 

The island is of elongated form; its length from east to west is 
160 m., its breadth from north to south varies from 35 to 7i m. 
The northern coast-line is much indented. On the west two narrow 
mountainous promontories, the western terminating in Cape 
Grabusa or Busa (ancient Corycus), the eastern in Cape Spada, 
shut in the Bay of Kisamos; beyond the Bay of Canon, to the east, 
the rocky peninsula of Akrotiri shelters the magnificent natural 
harbour of Suda (8V sq.m.), the only completely protected 
anchorage for large vessels which the island affords. Farther cast 
are the bays of Candia and Mallia, the deep Mirabello Bay and the 
Bay of Sitia. The south coast is less broken, and possesses no 
natural harbours, the mountains in many parts rit^ing almost like 
a wall from the sea; in the centre is Cape Lithinos, the soulhern- 
mosl point of the island, partly sheltering the Bay of Mesara on 
the west. Immediately to the east of Cape Lithinos is the small 
bay of Kali Limenes or Fair Havens, where the ship conveying 
St. Paul took refuge (Acts xxvii. S). Of the i.slands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cretan coast the largest is Gavdo (ancient Clauda, 
Acts xxvii. 16), about 25 m. from the south coast at Sphakia, in 
the middle ages the see of a bishop. On the north side the small 
island of Dia, or Standia, about 8 m. from Candia, offers an incon- 
venient shelter against northerly gales. Three small islands on 
the northern coast — Grabusa at the norlh-w^^^t extremity, Suda, 
at the entrance to Suda harbour, and Si)inalonga, in Mirabello 
Bay — remained for some time in the poss«‘ssion of Venice after 
the conquest of Crete by the Turks. Grabusa, long an impregnable 
fortrcs.s, was surrendered in 1692, Suda and Stunakmga in 1715. 

Natural Features. — ^The greater part of the island is occupied 
by ranges of mountains which form four principal groups. In the 
western portion rises the massive range of the White Mountains 
{Aspra Voima), directly overhanging the southern coast with 
spurs projecting towards the west and north-we.st (highest summit, 
Hagios Theodoros, 7,882 ft.). In the centre is the smaller, almost 
detached mass of Psiloriti {/Tl/'tXopc^.T^oz^ ancient Ida), culminat- 
ing in Stavros (8,193 ft.), the highe.st summit in the island. To 
the east are the Lassithi mountains with Aphenti C'hri.stos (7465 
ft.), and farther cast the mountains of Sitia with A])henti Kavousi 
(4,850 ft.). The Kophino mountains (3,888 ft.) separate the 
central plain of Messara from the southern coast. The isolated 
peak of luktas (about 2,700 ft.), nearly due south of Candia, 
was regarded with veneration in aniitiuity as the burial-place of 
Zeus, The principal groups are for the greater i)art of the year 
covered with snow, which remain.s in the deeper clefts throughout 
the summer; the intervals between them are filled by connecting 
chains which sometimes reach the height of 3,000 ft. The largest 
plain is that of Monofat.si and Messara, a fertile tract extending 
between Mt. Psiloriti and the Kophino range, about 37 m, in 
length and 10 m. in breadth. The smaller plain, or rather slope, 
adjoining Canea and the valley of Alikianu, through which the 
Platanos (ancient Tardunos) flows, are of great beauty and fer- 
tility. A peculiar feature is pre.sented by tht? level upland basins 
which furnish abundant pasturage during (he summer months; 
the more remarkable are the Gnialo in the White Mountains 
(about 4,000 ft.) drained by subterranean outlet.^ (Krd^oBpa), 
Nida (€ts riiv *'ldav) in Psiloriti (between 5,000 and 6,000 ft.), 
and the La.ssithi plain (about 3,000 ft.), a more, extensive area, 
on which are several villagt^s. Another ntmarkable characteristic 
is found in the deep narrow ravines (<l>ap&yy(.a)j bordered by 
precipitous cliffs, which traverse the mountainous districts; into 
some of the.se the daylight scarcely i>enetrates. Numerous large 
caves exist in the mountains; among the most remarkable arc the 
famous Iclacan cave in Psiloriti, the caves of Melidoni, in 
Mylopotamo, and Sarchu, in Malevisi, which sheltered hundreds 
of refugees after the insurrection of 1866, and the Dictacan cave 
in Lassithi, the birth-place of Zeus. The so-callcd Labyrinth, 
near the ruins of Gortyna, was a subterranean quarry from which 
the city was built. The principal rivers are the Metropoli 
Potamos and the Anapothiari, which drain the plain of Monofatsi 
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and enter the southern sea east and west respectively of the 
Kophino range; the Platanos, which flows northwards from the 
White Mountains into the Bay of Canea; and the Mylopotamo 
(ancient Oaxes) flowing northwards from Psiloriti to the sea east 
of Retimo. 

Geology. — The metamorphic rocks of western Crete form a 
series some 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in thickness, of very varied com- 
position. They include gypsum, dolomite, conglomerates, phyllites 
and a basic series of eruptive rocks (gabbros, peridotites, serpen- 
tines,). Glaucophane rocks are widely spread. In the centre of the 
folds fossiliferous beds with crinoids have been found, and the 
black slates at the top of the series contain Myophoria and other 
fossils, indicating that the rocks are of Triassic age. It is, how- 
ever, not impossible that the metamorphic series includes also 
some of the Lias. The later beds of the island belong to the Juras- 
sic, Cretaceous and Tertiary systems. At the western foot of the 
Ida massif calcareous beds with corals, brachiopods {Rhynchoiiella 
incojistaiis, etc.) have been found, the fossils indicating the horizon 
of the Kimmeridge clay. Lower Cretaceous limestones and schists, 
with radiolarian cherts, are extensively developed; and in many 
parts of the island Upper Cretaceous limestones with Rudistes 
and Eocene beds with nummulites have been found. All these are 
involved in the earth movements to which the mountains of the 
island owe their formation, but the Miocene beds (with Clypeas- 
ter) and later deposits lie almost undisturbed upon the coasts 
and the low-lying ground. With the Jurassic beds is associated 
an extensive series of eruptive rocks (gabbro, peridotite, serpen- 
tine, diorite, granite, etc.); they are chiefly of Jurassic age, but 
the eruptions may have continued into the Lower Cretaceous. 
The arrangement of the rocks is further complicated by a great 
thrust-plane which has brought the Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous 
beds upon the Upper Cretaceous and Eocene beds. 

The structure of Crete is best understood as a part of the great 
mountain arc, or scheme of arcs which stretches southward in the 
Dinaric Alps and fingers out into the southward projecting pen- 
insulas of Greece. Some of these are conjecturably related to the 
Capes on the western part of the north coast of Crete, the islands 
of Cerigo and Cerigotto forming intermediate links. Within the 
island apparently the directive lines curve into the west-east 
direction, represented in two chains, one running from the west 
end north of the Mesara plain and the other stretching eastward 
between that plain and the southern coast. They are to be looked 
upon as overlapping fragments of mountain-arcs linked, eastwards, 
with Karpathos, Rhodes and the Lycian Taurus, The Graeco- 
Creto-Asiatic curve, together with the Lycian-Cypriote-Tauric 
curve farther east form the southward projecting Tauro-Dinaric 
arc of the Alpine system, one of a great series of arcs all project- 
ing in the same way on the southern flank of the Alpine system. 
The others are the Arc of the south side of the west Mediter- 
ranean, the Iranian Arc, the crushed-in Hindu-Kush Arc, the 
Himalayan Arc and the Malayan Arc. South of these, usually 
beyond a depression of some kind, are the old blocks of Africa, 
Arabia, the Deccan and Australia. The Aegean Sea is essentially 
a sinking, in a relatively recent geological period, of the area 
within the Cretan arc. The occurrence of remains of the small 
Hippopotamus Pentlandi in Crete in recent deposits shows that 
the island must still have been connected with the mainland in 
Pliocene times and that the hippopotamus long survived, in the 
island, in a dwarfed form; the analogy of the dwarf elephants of 
Malta may be recalled. 

Climate. — ^The temperature in January may retain an average 
of 50® or even nearly 54® in the lowlands while the summer on 
the Mesaran plain is hot and malarious. The relief of Crete is, 
however, so marked that on the heights snow may fall in autumn 
and lie till the beginning of the next July. The steppe-winds from 
the north may blow with such force across the Aegean Sea as to 
prevent in many exposed places any growth of trees. The winds 
from the African land mass also blow across to Crete affecting 
its southern side. In winter the commonest winds at Candia are 
northerly and southerly; in summer, winds with a westerly com- 
ponent are important. 


The mean temperatures at Candia are: 


January 

51’ 

May 

68 " 

September 

75 

February 


June 

75 “ 

October 

67 

March 

S 5 ° 

July 

78" 

November 

61' 

April 

61° 

August 

79 ° 

December 

55 


with a mean maximum (daily) of 83-5®, and one of 86° for Canea, 
occurring most often in July and August, the mean maximum 
(monthly) being as high as 97-5° (recorded for June) in which 
month a record of ioi-8° has been made. The mean minimum 
(monthly) varies from 40° in February to 68° in August with a 
record of 33° in February. The temperature range (monthly) is 
greatest in spring and autumn when it may reach 32°; it is down 
to 20° in August. 

The mean rainfall at Candia is as follows: 


January 

3 39 

May 

04 S 

September 

0-78 

Februaiv’ 

3-23 

June 

o-og 

October 

I Si 

March 

1-97 

July 

0-12 

November 

3-58 

April 

063 

August 

0-35 

December 

3-98 


Vegetation. — ^The forests which once covered the mountains 
have for the most part disappeared and the slopes are now’ 
desolate wastes. The cypress still grows wild in the higher regions; 
the lower hills and the valleys, which are extremely fertile, are 
covered with olive, and in some parts with carobs. Oranges and 
lemons also abound, and are of excellent quality. Chestnut 
woods are found in the Selino district, and forests of the valonia 
oak in that of Retimo. Pears, apples, quinces, mulberries and 
other fruit-trees flourish, as well as vines. Though the Madeira 
vineyards have been twice planted with stock from Malavisi 
province, the modern Cretan wines no longer enjoy the reputation 
of mediaeval *‘Malvoisie.” Tobacco and cotton succeed well in 
the plains and low grounds, though not at present cultivated to 
any great extent. 

Animals. — Of the wild animals of Crete, the wild goat or 
agrimi {Capra aegagrus) alone need be mentioned; it is still 
found in considerable numbers on the higher summits of Psiloriti 
and the White Mountains. The same species is found in the 
Caucasus and Mount Taurus, and is distinct from the ibex or 
bouquetin of the Alps. Other animals of interest are the moufflon, 
said to be an ancestor of the domestic sheep, and the porcupine. 
Crete, like several other large islands, enjoys immunity from 
dangerous serpents — a privilege ascribed by popular belief to the 
intercession of Titus, the companion of St. Paul, who according 
to tradition was the first bishop of the island, and became in con- 
sequence its patron saint. Wolves also are not found in the island, 
though common in Greece and Asia Minor. The native breed of 
mules is remarkably fine. 

Population. — ^The population of Crete under the Venetians 
was estimated at about 250,000. After the Turkish conquest it 
greatly diminished, but afterwards gradually rose, till it was sup- 
posed to have attained to about 260,000, of whom about half 
were Mohammedans, at the time of the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution in 1821. The ravages of the war from 1S21 to 1830, 
and the emigration that followed, caused a great diminution, and 
the population was estimated by Pashley in 1S36 at only about 
130,000. In the next generation it again materially increased; it 
was calculated by Spratt in 1865 as amounting to 210,000. Ac- 
cording to the census taken in 1881, the complete publication of 
which was interdicted by the Turkish authorities, the population 
of the island was 279,165, or 35-78 to the square kilometre. Of 
this total, 141,602 were males, 137,563 females; 33,173 were 
literate, 242,114 illiterate; 205,010 were orthodox Christians, 
73,234 Muslims, and 921 of other religious persuasions. The 
Muslim element predominated in the principal towns, of which 
the population was — Candia, 21,368; Canea, 13,812; Retimo, 
9,274. In June 1900 a Greek census registered a population of 
301,273, the Christians having increased to 267,266, while the 
Muslims had diminished to 335281. Both Muslims and Christians 
are of Greek origin and speak Greek. Pop. (1928) 386,427. 

Towns. — ^The three principal towns are on the northern coast 
and possess small harbours suitable for vessels of light draught. 
Candia, pop. 3854045 former capital, see of the archbishop of 
Crete, officially styled Heraclioni is surrounded by remarkable 
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Venetian fortifications and possesses a museum with a valuable 
collection of objects found at Ciiossus, Phaeslus, the Idaean cave 
and elsewhere. Canea (mod. Gk. Clinnid), the seat of govern- 
ment since 1840 (pop. 26,604), is built in the Italian style; its 
walls and interesting galley-slips recall the Venetian pcriod.^ The 
residences of the governor and of the foreign consuls are in the 
suburb of Halepa. Retimo { 2 k 6 viJ^vos) is, like Canea, the see of 
a bishop (pop. 8,632). The other towns, Hierapetra, Sitia, 
Kisamos, Selino and Sphakia, are unimport ani. 

Production and Industries. — Owing to the volcanic nature of 
its soil, Crete is probably rich in minerals. Recent experiments 
lead to the conclusion that iron, lead, manganese, lignite and 
sulphur exist in considerable almndance. Copper and zinc have 
also been found. A large number of applications for mining con- 
cessions have been received since the establishment of the 
more civilized government. Olive production, always the j^rincipal 
source of wealth, has been increased since the island was annexed 
to Greece by the planting of young trees and improved methods 
of cultivation which the Government is endeavouring to promote. 
The orange and lemon groves till lately suffered considerably, but 
new varieties of the orange tree are now being introduced, and 
an impulse is being given to the export trade in this fruit by re- 
moval of the restriction on its importation into Greece. Agricul- 
ture is still in a primitive condition; notwithstanding the fertility 
of the arable land the supply of cereals is far below the require- 
ments of the population. A great portion of the central plain of 
Monofatsi, the principal grain-producing district, long lay fallow 
owing to the exodus of the Moslem peasantry. The cultivation 
of silk cocoons, formerly a flourishing industry, has greatly de- 
clined in recent years, but efforts are now being made to revive 
it. There are few manufactures. Soap is produced at numerous 
factories in the principal towns, and there are distilleries of cognac 
at Candia. 

Constitution and Government. — ^During the past half-cen- 
tury the affairs of Crete have repeatedly occupied the attention of 
Europe. Owing to the existence of a strong Mussulman minority 
among its inhabitants, the warlike character of the natives, and 
the mountainous configuration of the country, which enabled a 
portion of the Christian population to maintain itself in a state of 
partial independence, the island has constantly been the scene 
of prolonged and sanguinary struggles in which the numerical 
superiority of the Christians wa.s counterbalanced by the aid 
rendered to the Moslems by the Ottoman troops. This unhappy 
state of affairs was aggravated and perpetuated by the intrigues 
set on foot at Constantinople against .successive governors of the 
island, the conflicts between the Palace and the Porte, the 
duplicity of the Turkish authorities, the dissensions of the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers, the machinations of Greek agi- 
tators, the rivalry of Cretan politicians, and prolonged financial 
mismanagement. A long scries of insurrections — those of 1S21, 
1833, 184T, 1858, i866“T868, 1878, 1889 and 1896 may be 
especially mentioned — culminated in the general rebellion of 1897, 
which led to the interference of Greece, the intervention of the 
great powers, the expulsion of the Turkish authorities, and the 
establishment in 1899 of an autonomous Cretan government under 
the suzerainty of the sultan, with Prince George of Greece as 
high commissioner of the protecting powers. After his resignation 
in 1906, the modified constitution of February 1907 dispensed with 
exceptional legislative and administrative powers. An elected 
chamber exercised complete financial control, and two councillors 
responsible to the chamber formed a kind of cabinet. Since the 
cession of Crete by Turkey to Greece in 1912, the island has been 
administered as a province of the Greek kingdom with a governor- 
general, Almost all the Moslem natives have emigrated, or become 
‘‘Tripolitan protected subjects” of Italy, or become merged in 
the orthodox population; their only coherent settlements now 
being in the islands of Cos and Rhodes. On the other hand, Crete 
has received its full share of the Greeks expelled from Asia Minor 
in 1922, and they have greatly increased the production of sultana 
rafeins. 

For administrative purposes the Turkish departmental divisions 
have been retained. There are 4 prefectures (formerly sanjaks) 


each under a prefect; these are Canea, Rethymuo, Herakleion 
(Candia) and LasiLhion. These in turn are divided into 23 
eparchies (formerly kazas). For municipal and communal gov- 
ernment, the island is divided into 86 communes, each with a 
mayor, an assistant -mayor, and a communal council elected by 
the people. The councils assess the communal taxes, maintain 
roads and bridges, and generally superintend local affairs. Public 
order is maintained by a force of gendarmerie. 

Religion and Education. — The vast majority of the popula- 
tion belongs to the Orthodox (Greek) Church, which is governed 
by a synod of eight bishops under the presidency of the metro- 
politan of Candia. Education is nominally c oinimlsory. 

Improved communications are much needed for the transport 
of agricultural produce, hut the state of Greek Iniaiices does not 
admit of adequate expenditure on road-making and other public 
works. The prosperity of the island depends on the development 
of agriculture. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiY. — A. J. Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos frooG) ; 
E. H. Hall, Rxcavaiions in Raslcrn Crete V. of I*, Anthropol. 

Pub., vol. iiL, No. 2 ; D. A. Mackenzie, Myths of Crete and Prc-lIeUenic 
Europe (1917); Evans, The Palate of ^Miuas (njji); J. JBaikie, 
Ancient Crete (1924), 'The Sea-Kini^s of Crete (1020). 

ARCHAEOLOGY 


History of Excavations. — ^llie archaeological importance 
of Crete lies chiefly in its prehistoric remains, which attest the 
development in the island during the Aegt*an llronzc* age of a 
culture at least equal in aesthetic and material achievement to 
the contemporary civilizations of jMesopoUunia and Egypt. This 
Cretan culture extended in its maturity to the whole of Greece, 
and exercised considerable influence in mure distant region.s of 
Europe. Ancient literary records had led .si‘V'eral scholars to look 
to Crete for the origin of the Mycenaean art which Heinrich 
Schiicmann and others had rcveah*(i in Crreece in the second half 
of the T9th century, but the disturbed political condition of the 
island at that time was an obstacle to methodical excavation. 
Schiicmann visited Crete in i<SS6 and recognized a Mycenaean 
palace at Knossos, but %vas rostraiiit‘d from indulging his en- 
thusiasm in the excavation of that dillicull site l)y his inability 
to come to a financial agreement with the proprietors. .An Italian 
mission, actively directed by Federigo Hall^herr, aiifl suigjortcd 
after 1S93 by the Archaeological Institute of America, had 
explored and excavated in many districts since hut with no 
special interest in any period of aniiciuily. 

The first investigator who went to Crete with (he i)urpose of 
defining its place in Aegean civilization was Arthur FJvans, of 
the XJniver.sity of Oxford. He made hi.s first visit in 1894, in 
search of a class of sealslones engraved with piclographic char- 
acters which he had identified as Cretan, and in the same year 
acquired part ownership of the land at Knossos. But it wa.s not 
till 1900, when the provi.sioual Greek Gov<‘rnrm‘nt was esta])lishcd, 
that Evans was able to complete the purchase of the palace site 
and to begin his cxcavation.s. Since that time the work at Knossos 
has not stood still. Later in the same year Ualhherr initiated the 
excavation of Phaistos. A small pnlacc at Magia Triada, between 
Phaistos and the .southern sea, was also dug by the Italian mis- 
sion. The American Exploration Society, an organization atlftliated 
to the University of Pennsylvania, .sent tin expedition lo the district 
of Siteia, which excavated town-sites at CJournki and Vasiliki in 
XQOi. The work in this cU.strIct was ably carried on by Richard 
Seager until his premature death in Octe in j 925. 

With the support of American universities and museums and of 
the American School of Clas.sical Studies at Athens, he excavated 
houses and tombs in the i.slands of Pscira and Mochlos in the 
Gulf of Mirahello, and tombs at Pachyammos on the isthmus of 
Hierapetra. Other important cemeteries were explored by Ameri- 
cans in the same district at Sphoungaras and Vrokastro. The 
British School of Archaeology at Athens excavated houses and 
tombs at Knossos, cave-sanctuaries at P.sychro and Kamares, and 
towns at Zakro and Palaikastro, at the eastern end of the island. 
It is an unexplained fact that no prehistoric remains have yet 
been identified in the western half of Crete. 

The field-work of the Greek authorities has been active and 
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efficient, but the Government has liberally allowed foreign workers 
to undertake the more extensive excavations, using its own re- 
sources mainly to deal with the numerous accidental nnds of 
tombs or buildings and the rapid accumulation of maieriai in the 
Cretan Museum at Herakleion (Candia). The nucleus of this 
unique collection had been formed by the local archaeological 
society, the Syllogos, in the difficult times of Turkish rule. It was 
housed by the Greek Government in the old barracks until the 
new museum was built in 190S, but this commodious edifice was 
not designed to resist earthquakes, which are a source of frequent 
and sometimes catastrophic destruction in Crete. In a slight shock, 
in June 1926, considerable, though not irreparable, damage was 
done to pottery and fresco-paintings by the fall of plaster ceilings. 
It is more than likely, so long as the building stands in its original 
form, that its total collapse will some day bury the collection. 
Since all important objects found in Crete are bound by Greek 
law to be kept in this museum, it is fortunate that most of them 
have been duplicated by mechanical reproductions, which are 
housed in many museums of Europe and America. The first 
Cretan ephor of antiquities and director of the Museum was 
Joseph Khatzidakis, who had been president of the Syllogos. His 
discoveries include two palaces, a small one at Tylissos, west of 
Knossos, which he excavated, and a large one at Mallia, on the 
east, which he transferred to the French School of Archaeology. 
His successor, Stephanos Xanthoudidis, explored houses at 
Khamaizi and Nirou Khani, an ossuary cave at Pyrgos, and an 
important series of early beehive-tombs in the Mesara plain. 

Nomenclature and Chronology. — In order to mark a dis- 
tinction between the pure Cretan culture and its colonial (My- 
cenaean) form, which may be supposed, at least in its latest 
phases, to contain some Mainland (Helladic) elements, Evans 
proposed the name Mhioan for the Cretan Bronze age. The term 
has no particular reference to the legendary Minos, thalassocrat 
of an Aegean empire and judge in Hades; indeed tradition seems 
to point to at least two kings of that name, which may have been 
a dynastic title. Evans’ chronological scheme is a symmetrical 
framework of nine periods, There are three main periods, Early, 
Middle and Late Minoan, representing the main artistic phases 
in the pottery viewed as the index of Aegean art. Each main period 
is divided into three numbered phases, I., II., III., on the natural 
principle of its rise, maturity and decline. The names of the 
nine periods are ordinarily abbreviated to their initial letters and 
the numerals: E.M.I., etc. Absolute chronology rests upon recip- 
rocal contacts with foreign countries, chiefly with Egypt. The 
synchronisms and dates of the nine Minoan periods are as follows: 


Crete 


Egypt 

Years B.C. 

E.M, I. 

Dyn. I.-ni. 

3400-2800 

E.M. II. 

» 

IV.-VI. 

2800-2400 

E.M. III. 

jj 

VII.-XI. 

2400-2100 

M.M. I. 

)) 

XI.-XII. 

2100-1900 

M.M. II. 

)j 

XII.-XIII. 

1900-1700 

M.M. III. 


XIV.-XVII. 

1700-1580 

L.M. I. 

}> 

XVIII. (to Thatmosis III.) 

1580-1450 

L.M. II. 

») 

XVIII. (to Amenhotef III.) 

1450-1375 

L.M. III. 


XVIII.-XX. 

1375-1100 

It has been found possible to classify the M.M. and L.M. ma- 


terial into earlier and later phases of each period, M.M. I.a, M,M. 
1.6, etc. 

Egyptian Contacts. — Contact with Egyptian art is visible 
throughout the Cretan prehistoric age. Neolithic and E.M. stone 
vases reflect Predynastic and Old Kingdom types. Devices cut on 
M.M. seal's resemble those of Middle Kingdom scarabs, L.M. 
architectural and ceramic painting was strongly influenced by 
Nilotic motives, and in several Theban tombs of early Dyn. 
XVIJI. are pictures of Cretan envoys bearing vessels of L.M. I. 
style. More definite synchronisms are afforded by finds of foreign 
products on Cretan sites, and of Minoan pottery in Egypt. Frag- 
ments of predynastic stone bowls have been found in Neolithic 
deposits at Knossos. M.M. II.6 pottery has been found in Egypt 
in Dyn. XII. rubbish heaps at Lahun and in Dyn. XII. graves at 
Abydos and Harageh. An alabaster lid bearing the cartouche of 
the Hyksos king, Khyan, occurred in a M.M. lll.a context in the 


palace of Knossos, and part of an inscribed diorite statuette of 
Dyn. XII.-XIII. was associated there with the M.M. II.6 stratum. 
L.M. I. and L.M. II. painted vases have been excavated from Dyn. 
XVUI. graves and houses at Sakkara and Gurob, and a peculiarly 
cogent contact is the presence of numerous L M. Ill.a potsherds 
(probably of Mycenaean fabric) in remains of the city of Amen- 
hotep IV. (Akhenaten) at El Amarna, which existed only from 
1375 to 1350 B.c. Minoan pottery has not been found in Egypt in 
contexts later than Rameses li. Its absence is doubtless due to 
political disturbances in the Aegean about that time, which are 
noted in the Eg>ptian records. The same disturbances appear to 
have caused the downfall of the Minoan power and culture, and to 
have closed the period of the Greek Bronze age. 

Palaces and Towns: Architecture. — (See also Architec- 
ture, Minoa?i,) The most notable monuments are the palaces, 
and the palace of Knossos is the largest, best preserved, and most 
thoroughly investigated. The general aspect of a Minoan palace 
is a vast conglomeration of buildings around a square courtyard, 
with certain regular details, but no general symmetry of design. 
This effect may be largely accidental, the result of long-continued 
habitation and rebuilding, but it is partly due to a predilection 
for irregular sites, a peculiarity also of Minoan town-planning. 
There was sometimes a difference of several storeys between the 
ground-floors in one building. Skilful use was made of varying 
levels to admit light and air to interior rooms, one roof serving 
as a terrace to the apartments next behind it. The ordinary system 
of interior lighting was through colonnades or windows opening 
into small deep courts or shafts. Long porticos, borne by massive 
square or circular pillars, gave shade and shelter in the great 
courtyards. The courts are paved with flag-stones and cement, and 
are traversed by slightly raised foot-paths. Wide flights of steps 
mount from one courtyard to another, and an odd arrangement of 
another flight, set at right angles to the first but leading nowhere, 
forms a kind of theatre or reception area. The palace entrances 
were square porticos with a single central column in front, and 
two doorways behind giving access to a corridor and a porter’s 
lodge. 

A typical internal feature is a range of doorways with doors fold- 
ing back into square jambs. Inside the rooms, round columns 
carried the ceiling in the alignment of these piers. From such a 
scheme, by which the open doors convert an outer wall into a 
colonnade, the Greek me gar 071, with its anteroom and portico, may 
well have been derived. The columns tapered downwards; they 
were made of wood, and had variegated stone bases which are still 
in place. The columns have decayed, but in some instances their 
forms were moulded in the surrounding earth. In a large house 
(the Little Palace) at Knossos a shaft had left the impression of 
its convex fluting. 

Columns were often set on stone balustrades. This device ap- 
pears in its most elaborate form in the grand staircase of Knossos, 
and its simplest apphcation is seen in small apartments with sunk 
floors approached by steps, which are a constant feature of all 
palaces. They were once thought to be baths, but it is likely that 
I they were lustral chambers in which oil or water had some ritual 
I use. Where columns stood in upper rooms the floors were sup- 
ported by massive pillars at the same points in the rooms below. 
This was indeed a necessary method of construction where upper 
floors were made of stone and joists could only be of wood, but 
it became a sort of fetish, through the extension of baetylic cult 
to the pillars of the house, with very real significance in a land 
of earthquakes. The pillar-crypt was a domestic sanctuary. Vats 
for libation-offerings are sunk in the stone floors, and double-axes 
set on pedestals beside the pillars. The stones of pillars in such 
crypts at Knossos and Mallia are incised with the sign of the 
double-axe, in reference to their sacred function. But the double- 
axe was one of many mason’s marks, and was used in other places 
where its religious meaning is not evident. 

Interior walls were usually built of rubble, set with mortar in 
a timber frame, and were finished with a plaster face. The outer 
walls were solid stone, or had stone facing. The heaviest and 
finest ashlar masonry is found in the earliest portions of the 
palace structures (M.M. I.), but even here there was a tendency 
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to use timber courses, particularly on the lines of window heads 
and sills. The stone-faced walls have thin orthostatic slabs set 
opposite each other on a solid plinth and clamped together cross- 
wise with wooden bars, the space between them being filled with 
rubble. But even the stone veneer bears traces of external 
plaster. 

Knossos, Plan. — ^The palace of Knossos lies on a low hill in 
the broad valley of the river Kairatos. The top of the hill, which 
is largely formed by Neolithic settlements of great antiquity, was 
levelled to make the central court. This is a long rectangle running 
north and south, and entirely enclosed by buildings. Outside the 
palace on the west is another paved court-yard. The area covered 
by the courts and buildings is about six acres. The only direct 
entrance to the central court is in the middle of the short north 
side. On the east the hill slopes sharply to the river, and here 
some ground-floor rooms have been preserved entire, together with 
the last four flights of the grand staircase that led down to them. 
This was the domestic quarter, with cool secluded rooms and no 
direct approach from outside. On the opposite side of the central 
court were public halls and offices, their further walls bordering 
the west court. The outer ground-floor contained the magazines, 
a range of narrow rooms, originally 22 in number, opening from 
one side of a corridor 200 ft. long. The lower walls here have been 
preserved for half their height. Large earthenware jars still stand 
along the walls, and in the stone floors of magazines and corridor 
are rows of square cists. Some of these have traces of lead linings, 
and fragments of gold foil bear wdtness to the storage of treasure 
at some time; but their heavily charred stone edges show that at 
the moment of their final passing out of use they were filled with 
oil. On the other side of the long corridor, facing the central 
court, is the throne room, an apartment evidently used for royal 
ceremonies. It takes the name from a high-backed gypsum chair 
which stands in the middle of one wall. On either side of the 
throne are stone benches, and the wall was painted with large grif- 
fins. On the opposite side of the room is a lustral chamber with 
sunk floor behind a balustrade. An earlier lustral chamber lies at 
the outer north-west corner of the palace. 

It is not known if both these sanctuaries were in use at the same 
time, but their existence points to a continuous association of this 
quarter with the priestly functions of the king. An entrance to 
the south-west quarter, opening from the west court, seems to 
have served his secular state. The processional corridor, lined with 
fresco-paintings of youths bearing ceremonial vessels, began at 
this porch, and turned left at the angle of the palace to an inner 
propylaeum, from which a wide staircase led to the principal hall 
of the west wing. In the east wing the north end contained the 
industrial and service quarter. Here were found quantities of fine 
painted pottery, stone vases in the making and unworkccl Laconian 
porphyry, and several magazines with storage-jars. The royal 
apartments are sunk in a deep cutting in the natural slope of the 
hill. Problems of drainage were complicated here by the difference 
of ground-floor levels. The living-rooms lie far below the central 
court, from which thtey are approached by the grand staircase, 
Slone shafts and ducts and terracotta pipes led the storm-water 
safely and even usefully from roofs and courts and terraces to 
rain-spouts in the outer wails. Each pipe is tapered and fits into 
the next with a collar-joint. It is thought that the tapered channel 
would give a thrust to the water and prevent accumulation of 
sediment. Beside a secondary staircase, stone ducts conveyed the 
water gently downhill in a series of convex curves. A latrine on 
the ground-floor was connected with the main drain and flushed 
with rain-water. A bathroom in the same suite has a cemented 
floor and an oval earthenware tub. 

More illuminating than any description are the names which 
the excavator has given to some of these apartments: the Hall 
of the Colonnades, the Queen’s Megaron, the Court of the Distaff, 
the Room of the Plaster Couch, The stone floor above this quarter 
lies in its original position. Like the steps and balustrades of the 
grand staircase it was held up by bricks and timber which fell 
down from the ruin of the upper storeys, and in the course of 
excavation the decayed beams were replaced by iron girders. On 
the ixippeT terrace level, at the south-end of the east wing, is a 


domestic shrine, in its present condition belonging to the latest 
period of the palace, but probably occupying the site of the 
original chapel. Its furniture was found in place, crude terracotta 
idols of a goddess, her doves and votaries, vessels for offerings, and 
sacred horns for holding double-axes. Similar, but earlier and 
richer relics of another shrine, were found in two large cists (the 
temple repositories) in the floor of a room in t he west wing. These 
are coloured faience statuettes of a snake-goddess and two priest- 
esses, with votive robes and ornaments. 

Knossos, History. — The chronology of the palace has been 
defined by observation of successive floor-levels, style.s of building 
and deposits of pottery. U is clear that the existing plan was 
formed in its main outlines at the beginning of M.M. 1 . All 
identifiable remains of the E.M. period were, cut away when the 
site was levelled for this structure. In its earliest form it seems 
to have consisted of a number of separate blocks built round the 
central court, some at least of which were fortified. The massive 
masonry seen, for instance, in the northern entrance belongs to 
these early works. In the course of M M. 1 . the original island 
blocks were united in a single circuit wall; the gangways between 
them became corridors, and the entrances and general disposition 
of the existing quarters were laid out. The final consolidation of 
the building seems to have been achieved in AT.IM. It was 
then that the eastern slope wa.s cut away to admit an enlargement 
of the residential quarter. At the entl of M.M. 11 . the palace 
seems to have been partly destroyed. Signs of a .similar catastrophe 
are visible at Phaislos, and the event was connected, at least in 
lime, with the collapse of the Middle Kingilom in Egypt and the 
beginning of Hyksos raid.s. The political condition of Crete at the 
time is not known. 

There was, however, no break in the continuity of Minoan cul- 
ture, nor any diminution of material prosperity at Knossos or 
Phaistos. Both palaces were rebuilt at once and on a grander scale. 
The final arrangements of the domestic (iiiarters date from this 
epoch (M.M. Ill.a), and its grand staircase then received its 
present form. Another structural catastrophe ocnirred at the end 
of the period (M.M. HI./;) involving th(^ de.strui lion l)y fire of a 
large part of the west wing, and {>iiind(‘ring of it.s treasure-cists. 
The buildings on the cast slope were not so s(’V(‘re]y damaged, 
hut in the rebuilding at the beginning of L.M. I. a go(Kl deal of 
work was done on each side of the cutting. 'riu*re i.s reason for 
supposing that these destructions were primarily due to earth- 
quakes. The L.M. rebuilding wa.s compeaent and lliorough, but 
shows in many places a reduction in (‘xtent. Mutdi of the c^xisting 
decoration naturally belongs to the latest phase of the palace as a 
whole, the so-called Palace period (L.TSI. 11 . ! which is marked by 
highly decorative art and extreme lechnical facility. At its end 
there came another destruction, from which the pakictt never fully 
recovered. The whole building was burnt, and all the other palaces 
and towns of Crete were destroyed at the same time. In L.M. III. 
a there was a partial reoccupation of most of the ruined sites, but 
with only a shadow of their former gramk'ur, and with some new 
elements which seem to have conu‘ from Mainland Greece. It 
looks as if the conquerors of Ihii Minoan mf)lher-country were 
the Mycenaean colonists. The continual reconstruction of the 
palace is the reason of its complexity. Blocks originally separate 
were connected by corridors, which became more and more tor- 
tuous as halls and staircase were altered or added, and the process 
of adaptation ultimately produced a truly labyrinthine plan. 

Viaduct, Road, and Caravanserai.-— 'Fhe most drastic 
changes which followed the cata.strophc of M.M. ITT, are seen at 
the south end of the palace. At the south-east angle some huge 
blocks of masonry were found 20 ft. out of place, having beer 
hurled to that distance by the earthquake shock, demolishing c 
house in their fall This house, and another that collapsed with it 
were not rebuilt, but were filled in after a religious sacrifice hac 
been offered on the spot to propitiate the earth-shaking power 
Relics of the rite were found in skulls of long-horned bulls anc 
fragments of tripod-altars. At the same time the most magnificen 
entrance to the palace, at the south-west corner, was destroyec 
and not rebuilt, but it.s place was taken in the following period h} 
private houses, which thus encroached upon the palace site. Th 
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CRETAN CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AND LATE MINOAN PERIODS (2100-1100 B.C.) 

1. Caravanserai excavated at Knossos, on the road which probably served as Vase (front and side views), found at Palaikastro. Middle Minoan period 

the general line of traffic to the north from Lybia and Egypt during the first (1700-1580 B.C.). The octopus design, as well as other marine forms, 

part of the Late Minoan period (1580-1450 B.C.). 2. A Shrine of later was frequently used in the decoration of Cretan pottery. 8. Four-sided 

squatters, among remains excavated at Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans. 3. A bead seal of green jasper with conventionalized pictographic script. From 

Magazine in the palace of Knossos, showing huge vats and cists used for Xida near site of Lytos. Style of the period from 1700—1580 B.C. 9. 

the storage of the treasures of the kings. These vessels were probably in Throne room in the palace of Minos, showing gypsum throne and gypsum 

use during the whole occupancy of the palace (2100—1375 B.C.) from its bench. About 2000 B.C. 10. Impression of a seal stone. Lion seizing a 

early building in the first part of the Middle Minoan period to its fall, Late bull. 11. Gold seal ring. Female votaries before a pillar shrine. Mycenean, 

Minoan. 4. Paved main street of Palaikastro, a Cretan seaport town of the 16th century B.C. 12. Pair of wild goats on gold seal ring from Mycenae 

Middle and Late Minoan periods. 5. Vase (oenochoe) with papyrus flowers, tomb. c. 1400 B.C. 13. Gold ring. Goddess with attendants at sacred tree, 

found at Palaikastro. 6. Lower flight of the grand staircase in the Hail of Mycenean, 16th century B.C. 14. Impression of seal stone. Bull with 

Colonnades, palace of Minos. This staircase was constructed in its present figure eight shield and sacred palm tree 

form in the last third of the Middle Minoan period (1700-1580 B.C.). 7. 
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original entrance was approached by a stepped portico, which 
climbed the bank of a stream that feeds the Kairatos. In con- 
nection with it, on the further bank, there stand the piers of a 
colossal viaduct by which the southern road was led across the 
bed of the torrent. Stepped intervals between the piers, like the 
spillways of a modern dam, gave passage to the water. Sections 
of the road itself have been traced across the island, over the low 
watershed of the central mountains and through the Mesara plain 
to the Libyan sea. It is visible in ancient cuttings, in retaining- 
walls, and in guard-houses, residences and shrines along its route. 
Its terminal port was at Komo, near Phaistos, which it also linked 
with Knossos, but it doubtless served as the general line of traiShc 
to the north from Libya and Egypt. At the Knossian road-head, 
near the viaduct, Evans also found a caravanserai. It had a front 
yard backed with stables and store-rooms, and upper storeys built 
of brick. There is a refectory in the form of a stepped porch, 
adorned with a painted frieze of partridges and hoopoes. Attached 
to this is a smaller porch containing a sunk basin for foot-washing. 
A small spring-chamber near the caravanserai was choked with 
gypsum incrustation, but when this was cleared the water again 
rose in its ancient place, and the whole system was restored to 
working order. 

Phaistos and Hagia Triada. — Phaistos has an imposing posi- 
tion on a mountain spur in the Mesara, 300 ft. above the plain. 
The palace occupies one summit, on two others were buildings of 
the town. It is more spacious though smaller than Knossos, and 
its plan is less complex, because the visible remains belong mostly 
to one period. The original palace, built in M.M. I. w^as destroyed 
as Knossos was in M.M. II., but less use was made of early ele- 
ments in the M.M. III. rebuilding. After the general destruction 
at the end of L.M. II, it was not reoccupied. The existing plan is 
laid out on four slightly different levels. The central court meas- 
ures about 50 yd. by 25, and has a portico on each long side. The 
colonnaded hall of slate is approached by a noble stairway. The 
surviving furniture and wall-decorations are not remarkable, but 
a single find of unique importance was made in one of the maga- 
zines, a clay disc bearing pictographic inscriptions. At Hagia 
Triada, on a lower height of the same ridge, 2 m. from Phaistos 
and about halfway to the sea, there stands a small palace or villa, 
which is thought to have been a summer residence of the Phaestian 
king. It is finely built of ashlar masonry, and the walls stand 
higher than is usual on Minoan sites, but it was a short-lived struc- 
ture, built in M.M. III. and destroyed in L.M.I, There was no 
earlier palace on its site, and nothing replaced it until the Reoccu- 
pation period (L.M. Ill.a), when a smaller Mycenaean building 
was imposed upon its ruins. But its premature destruction was 
the means of preserving some of the choicest works of Minoan 
art that exist, particularly some naturalistic fresco-paintings and 
three carved stone vases. 

Mallia, Tylissos, Nirou Khani. — ^Palaces exist on the north 
coast at Mallia and Tylissos. That of Mallia is an extensive build- 
ing with a colonnaded court in the monumental style of M.M. I. 
The remains at Tylissos belong rather to a large house or houses, 
but their decoration and contents were in true palatial style. A 
large house was also found at Nirou Khani, mid-way between 
Tylissos and Mallia. In one of its rooms were four gigantic double- 
axes of bronze, and in another were 40 or 50 tripod-altars. It 
must have been an emporium for religious furniture. 

Towns and Houses. — ^Many houses have been found at Knos- 
sos, but the town, as a whole, has not been explored. Indeed, its 
site is too large for exhaustive excavation, and the Greek and 
Roman occupations have doubtless destroyed much of the Minoan 
city. Some of the houses are exceedingly well built, and differ 
from the structures of the palace only in size. Those which en- 
croached upon the palace area after the M.M. III. earthquake 
had several storeys. A large house on the west side, connected by a 
paved road with the west court, has been called the Little Palace. 
It contains a lustral chamber and a pillar-crypt, and in it was found 
a magnificent libation-vessel in the shape of a bulFs head, half 
life-size, carved in black steatite, with gilt horns, muzzle inlaid 
with white shell and enamelled crystal eyes. Another palatial house 
is the so-called Royal villa, which is probably one of a row of 


summer residences that stood on the river-bank below the domestic 
quarter of the palace. Even in some ordinary houses the decora- 
tions were not inferior to those of the royal halls; such are the 
v/ali-paintings from the House of the Frescos at Knossos. 

The perfect type of the provincial town is Gournia. It lies 
on a low oval hill, to which the houses cling regardless of the slope ; 
some are approached from the street by steps, others had one 
storey in front and two or three behind. An enclosing road on each 
side leads to a small palace, which occupies about 12 times the 
floor-space of an ordinary house. It is built like Knossos, even to 
the magazines and a court with stepped reception-area, but in 
humbler style. The streets of the town are about 5 ft. wide, stone- 
paved, and the houses crowd up to their edges. Some of the 
cross-streets climb the hill in steps. There is no circuit-wall and 
the houses are set closely round the palace. In the middle of the 
town is a built shrine, with furniture of pottery vessels and cult 
idols. The city flourished in L.M. I. and was partially reoccupied 
after the general destruction at the end of L.M. II. Its oldest 
houses are of M.M. date. The palace and some of the larger 
houses have ashlar masonry, but the ordinary material was rubble. 

A few Neolithic structures are known. At Magasa near Palai- 
kastro are a walled rock-shelter and a free-standing house of 
simple rectangular plan. The floors of two more complex houses 
were found beneath the pavement of the central court at Knossos. 
These had fixed hearths, a feature that does not appear again in 
Crete until L.M. III. An oval house of M.M. I. exists at Khamaizi, 
but this singular form is more likely to represent an adaptation 
to the contours of its site than the survival of a primitive plan. 
Vasiliki has E.M. houses built in the mature Minoan manner, with 
brick or rubble walls set on stone footings, stiffened with timber 
framework and plastered with clay and lime. Their roofs were 
wattled. The clay-plaster is even painted red, foreshadowing later 
fresco decoration. 

No household furniture has survived except pots and pans of 
earthenware and bronze. Braziers of various kinds were used 
instead of fixed hearths. A heavy shallow dish supported by three 
short legs seems most suitable for warming rooms and cooking, 
and is often associated with sacrificial cult. More easily portable 
are broad-brimmed bowls with long poke-handles, largely used in 
tombs for fumigation, and fire-boxes, perforated globes sometimes 
joined to tripod-stands. 

Arts: Pottery, — Much of the household pottery is rough un- 
painted ware and looks unattractive beside the painted vases 
which represent Minoan culture in museums. But decorated ware 
is abundant, and has a special scientific use apart from its aesthetic 
interest, since the style of decoration adds to the evidence of shape 
and fabric numerous distinctive features that make a reliable 
index of culture and chronology. The Cretan series has been 
accurately classified in reference to the chronological systems of 
the Neolithic and Bronze ages. The Neolithic deposit at Knossos 
has been divided into Lower, Middle and Upper Strata. The Lower 
pottery is plain dark-coloured ware, in its latest phase approxi- 
mating to the burnished and incised fabrics of the Middle period, 
the typical Cretan Neolithic style. The decorative patterns are 
simple rectilinear figures, zig-zags, herring-bones and groups of 
parallel lines and rows of dots often grouped in triangles. The 
Upper Neolithic pottery is better fired, showing red or light brown 
surface, and less elaborately ornamented, both in burnish and 
incision. With the coming of copper in E.M.I. the pottery kept 
a sub-Neolithic character, but its fabric was often inferior. A 
closely-incised hticchero is the best product of the period. 

Painting began in E.M. IL with rectilinear figures in red-black 
ferruginous glaze on a natural clay ground. Besides the simple 
forms of hemispherical bowls and cylindrical cups, flat plates, 
ladles and little globular pots, with pierced lugs for tie-on lids, 
which had persisted with slight variation from Neolithic times, 
some sophisticated and even fantastic forms appear, beaked jugs 
with loop-handles, and jars with long tubular spouts, which may 
have been copied from Egyptian or Mesopotamian prototypes in 
metal. In E.M. III. the mode of decoration was inverted, and 
the patterns were applied in white paint on a ground of black 
glaze. In this and the previous period the vase was sometimes 
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covered with the glaze, and fired so as to oxidize in more or less 
irregular patches of black and red (Vasiliki ware). Curvilinear 
patterns began in E M. III., notably the spiral coil, which was 
apparently introduced from the Cyclades. The potter’s wheel was 
not known in the E.M. age. The manufacture of stone vases was 
perfected at this time, evidently under influence of Egyptian 
methods and models, but Minoan stone vessels have the same 
graceful and elaborate shapes as the pottery, and differ also from 
their Egyptian relatives in their gay colouring. They are mostly 
made of breccias and veined marbles, in which the bands of colours 
are disposed to fit the contours of the pots. 

The best examples came from tombs at Mochlos, where a 
unique series of gold jewels of this early period was also found. 
These coloured stones, particularly a black marble veined with 
red and white, seem to have led the vase-painters to the invention 
of a polychrome style. In many instances the variegated stones 
were directly imitated, but the normal early types of ornament 
were simple festoons and bands, together with some rare and 
strongly stylized naturalistic motives, done in white and various 
shades of red and yellow on a lustrous black-glaze ground. This 
is the so-called Kamares ware, a style that is characteristic of all 
three M.M. periods. Its most brilliant phase was in M.M. I. h. 
and M.M. II. a. M.M. I. a contains the elements of the style; 
M.M. II. h displays a loss of vigour and some incipient changes. 
M.M. III. a shows artistic decadence, following the political ca- 
tastrophe, and M.M. III. h developed a naturalistic impulse which 
finally destroyed the style. 

At the culminating moment in M.M. II. the potter’s craft was 
also at its best, just before the introduction of the quick wheel. 
The clay was worked to eggshell fineness. Waved rims and fluted 
bodies w^ere copied from delicate metal cups, and heavier vessels 
had encrusted surfaces. The quick wheel brought industrial uni- 
formity, and put an end to fanciful modelling. In M.M. II. b the 
first approach to faithful rendering of nature is seen in some 
groups of crocuses on a vase from the ECamares cave. An octopus 
on a companion vase is very strongly stylized. There was a grow- 
ing tendency to arrange designs in horizontal bands; another 
imprint of the quick wheel, and the ornament itself became at- 
tenuated, its colouring less rich. The artistic decadence of M.M. 
III. a is represented in large quantities of meagrely decorated 
vases, in which some shapes were extravagantly elongated, a fea- 
ture which belongs to Egyptian vessels of the same date. New 
forms were inspired by ostrich eggs mounted with tips and feet 
of metal or faience. Polychromy almost vanished, and the ordi- 
nary type of decoration consists of conventional coils and scrolls 
in thin white pigment on a faded black ground, or sprinklings of 
minute white dots in feeble imitation of mottled stone. A still 
more humble source of inspiration was the accidental trickle made 
by hasty painting or spilled contents. In M.M, III. b the painters 
turned definitely to naturalistic subjects, and their first essays of 
simple leaves and grasses mark the beginning of a new artistic 
era. 

But the new subjects demanded more articulate expression than 
the old technique allowed. The L.M. age brought a complete 
return to the original method of painting, which, indeed, had 
never been quite lost, using the black glaze medium for drawing 
on the natural clay. Its revival now involved an exceedingly fine 
finish of the pot. No separate slip was applied, except to large 
vases of coarse substance, but the clay was smoothed and fired 
so as to produce a lustrous yellow or pale brown surface. The 
glaze was also improved in body and lustre, and was fired to a 
variety of tones from its normal black through brown to red and 
yellow. Touches of white and red paint were added in L.M, I., but 
did not long survive. The new exuberance of ornament attached 
itself to the old geometric motives, sprays of leaves or flowers 
springing from outer curves of spiral coils or occupying their 
centres. 

Architectural ornaments were adapted from wall-decoration rows 
of discs and crescents, chequers and triglyphs, mottling and grain- 
ing in imitation of stone and wood. Animals are never represented 
(though the bull's head occurs), birds rarely, but sea-creatures 
Wexe favourite subjects in L.M. I. b and later, particularly octo- 


pods, argonauts and shells among rocks and seaweed. This was 
the beginning of the M^^ccnacaii style Us imniedinte development 
was i)ack to formalism. The style of the Palace period ( 

II ) is very decorative but often pompous. Large jars with rigid 
schemes of palm-trees or papyrus, and with painted bands and 
panels imitating stone and metal mouldings, are a common form. 
Minoan flowers arc seldom true to nature, even in the direct and 
vigorous renderings of L.M. I. Nilotic lotus and papyrus types 
were freely blended wdth the native lily. The U‘s.ser pottery of 
L.M. 11 . has the formalism of this style without its grandeur, and 
is a stage on the way to the convtmlional reminiscences that com- 
prise the repertory of L M. IIP This is the pottery of the Re- 
occupation period on Cretan sites. It consists of two varieties, 
the native Cretan (Minoan) style, w'hich reflects the heavy for- 
malism of L.M. II., and a simpler Mainland (Mycenaean) fabric, 
which is rather an atrophied derivative of L.M. 1 . The latter is the 
El Amarna style (1350 b.c.). There is no certain explanation of 
the co-exibtcnce of these two styles in Crete, ])ut thi;y suggest that 
the great destruction which preceded the reoccupation was the 
work of Mainland colonists. In the latest phases, L.M. III. h 
and sub-Mycenacan, it is no longer possible to differentiate Cretan 
and Mainland pottery. 

Fresco-painting. — The decoration of pottery was closely 
bound to the greater art of fresco-painting, with the notable dif- 
ference that human and animal figures, usual in the wall-painliiigs, 
were not until the very latest tipoch reproduced on vases. Painted 
wails and floors were universal in Minoan houses, even on surfaces 
exposed to weather. The process was true fre.sco on lime plaster. 
Some E.M. house-walls at Vasiliki (where the plaster contained a 
large proportion of brick-earth) were paint i*rl red. It is probable 
that the earliest designs wc*rc reproductions of structural forms, 
grained timber friezes and pilasters, courses of discs ritprescnting 
ends of joists, veined and mottletl wainscots imitating stone veneer. 
Such schemes persisted in tin*, mature [)eric)ds, and pictorial panels 
and friezes were inserted in these architectural frames. 

The earliest known figure-sui)jcct is the Saffron Gatherer of 
Knossos, a blue-painted boy or girl gathering fli)W(rrs Into Kamares 
bowls in a rocky landscape (M M. II. ). Its style is still archaic, 
but before the end of the next period the [nunlers had attained full 
freedom in their art. The inas(erpit‘ce.s of tint naluralistic phase 
(M.M. n. ^-L.M. I. a) are landscapt‘s from Hagia Triada, with 
cats stalking pheasants between rocks and ilowers. Similar land- 
scapes came from the Hou.se of the Lrescoe at Knos.^io.s. There, 
on one fragment, amid luxuriant foliagt* tmd delicate flowers is a 
fountain-jet, on others a blue bird and a Sudanese monkey. Sea- 
scapes arc represented by a frieze of clolphin.s from the Queen’s 
Megaron, and by ilying-lish from Phylakopi in Melos. A curious 
subject, of which several examples is the summary repre- 
sentation in miniature of crowds of men and women in the 
vicinity of sacred buildings; probably sptictators at a bull-fight or 
similar public shows. A small panel from Kikjssos contains a com- 
plete picture of the ceremonial sport of bull-leaping, the human 
sacrifice offered to the Minotaur in his Labyrinth, the ‘‘Place of 
the Axe.” The performers are two girls (white-painted } and a boy. 
Human figures are represented elsewhere on a larger .scale and 
in elaborate detail 

Painting was also combined with mocleUing in relief, as in the 
bust of a woman (P.seira), a bull’s head, and a noble figure of a 
king or god wearing plumes and a lily-crown, who was leading a 
griffin in a land of llower.s and butterflies (Knossos). These belong 
to L.M. I., as does an important historical .subject from the House 
of the Frescoes, a Minoan officer leading negro soldiers. Proces- 
sional figures were frequent; one of these is the Cup-bearer, the 
first great find that was made at Knossos. Landscapes of the clos- 
ing period are represented by excerpts on large burial-chests. They 
reproduce the hybrid water-plants and stylized birds of con- 
temporary Egypt. 

Sculpture. — Sculpture of large size is poorly represented. That 
it existed is proved by the stucco reliefs in Crete and the lions of 
the gateways and two gypsum reliefs from Mycenae, which are 
purely Minoan, Small works in steatite or ivory are comparatively 
numerous. The earliest is a long-legged dog on a steatite vase-lid 
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from Mochlos (E.M. II.). The finest pieces in the round are an 
ivory statuette of a boy leaping, probably from a bull-fight 1 
(Knossos), the black steatite buil's head from the Little Palace, | 
and a gold and ivory snake-goddess in the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston. Another ivory statuette in an English collection repre- 
sents a boy with arms raised in adoration, and may have been the 
companion figure to the Boston ivory in a group of the goddess and 
her son-consort. The snake-goddess, with her priestesses and 
sacred animals from Knossos, is modelled in faience, and lacks the 
fine finish of carved work. The same heaviness is seen in cast- 
bronze statuettes, male votaries from Tylissos and elsewhere, a 
woman from the Troad and another from Hagia Triada, and a 
group of a man and bull. Three superb examples of sculpture in 
relief are the Chieftain cup, the Boxer vase, and the Harv’ester 
vase from Hagia Triada. They are carved in black steatite, and 
were, perhaps, plated with gold foil. 

Metal Work. — ^With them must be classed the two gold cups 
from the Vapheio tomb in Laconia, with repousse designs of men 
handling wild and domesticated cattle. A peculiar and effective 
process of Minoan metal-work can only be illustrated from Main- 
land and Cycladic finds. This is flat inlay of light and dark gold 
and black alloy, best seen in bronze dagger-blades from the shaft- 
graves at Mycenae (cats hunting birds beside a river, men hunting 
lions, etc.). {See also Bronze, Goldsmiths’ .^nd Silversmiths’ 
Work.) 

Seal-engraving. — lesser kind of sculpture, seal-engraving, 
was practised extensively from the very earliest times and de- 
veloped to perfection in the M.M. period. The early subjects 
are pictographs and decorative devices, maeanders, coils and ' 
scrolls, often showing Egyptian affinities, and were mostly cut | 
in ivory and steatite. But the process was soon applied to crystal, ^ 
jasper and other hard stones, and the gem-engravers were, per- 
haps, the first Minoan artists to exploit naturalistic subjects. By 
M.M. II. they were producing animal figures with facility and 
truth, and gems of the finest style (M.M. III.-L.M. I.) are 
engraved with subtle and powerful studies of birds in flight, wild 
animals in action and repose, and human subjects. There was, 
however, a tendency on the one side to reproduce conventional 
linear designs, which must have had some amuletic meaning, and 
on the other to invent fantastic monsters. The latter are best seen 
in a series of clay sealings from Zakro. The human subjects were 
most frequently engraved on oval bezels of gold signet-rings, and 
often in religious contexts. There are some elaborate scenes of 
worship, from which much of the knowledge of Minoan ritual 
is derived. 

Writing. — ^The earliest script, known only from the sealstones, 
is pictographic. But before the end of M.M. I. a linear form had 
been developed (Linear Script, Class A). The use of hieroglyphs 
seems not to have survived the catastrophe of M.M. II. at 
Knossos. Another linear script (Class B) is Late Minoan. About 
one-third of the linear signs can be connected with the pictographs, 
and only half the characters of Class B are found in Class A. The 
linear scripts were written with ink on pottery (and doubtless on 
perishable materials), engraved on stone and metal, and incised in 
clay. The greatest number of existing documents are flat clay 
slips or tablets, of which some two thousand have been found at 
Knossos. They are mostly inventories, bearing ideograms of the 
property to which they refer (arms and armour, chariots, men and 
women, and edible stores), together with a simple decimal nota- 
tion. The script has not been interpreted, nor has the language 
been identified; but it is generally supposed that the former is 
preserved to some extent in the Hellenic syllabary of Cyprus, and 
that the latter was a non-Aryan tongue, which has survived in 
many names, and in some unintelligible inscriptions in the Greek 
alphabet found at PraiSos. The most remarkable literary document 
that has come from a Minoan site is the Phaistos disc. This is 
made of clay, and bears on both sides a long series of pictographic 
characters impressed with separate stamps. The signs show no 
relationship with Minoan hieroglyphs, and it is thought (largely 
on account of a plumed head that occurs among them) that they 
belong to the south-west coast of Asia Minor. The characters 
are printed along a spiral line dividing the face of the disc into 


five coils. A similar arrangement of a Minoan inscription ap- 
pears on the circular bezel of a gold signet-ring found in a tomb 
at Knossos (Mavro Spelio). 

Physical Type and Dress. — Costumes, religion, and burial 
customs must join their scanty clues to that of language in the 
quest for the racial origins of the prehistoric Cretans. The gen- 
eral inference from all considerations is that Minoan affinities 
were African and Asiatic rather than European, or more definitely 
Libyan and Anatolian. Human remains are badly preserved in 
Crete, but about a hundred skulls have been measured, and the 
great majority of these are dolichocephalic. The male stature is 
computed by measurements of other bones to have been about 
5 ft. 4 in., at least 2 in. below the present average in the island. 
The size of sword-hilts also indicates a small-boned race. Minoan 
dress was originally a sort of kilt, persisting with men as a tight 
loin-cloth, with "which they often wore a more or less voluminous 
sash, perhaps as part of the same garment. Women wore a long 
wide skirt, sometimes extravagantly flounced, and an open bodice. 
The aprons worn by the faience snake-goddess and her votaries 
may have had a ritual significance, and may have been a survival 
of a single garment originally worn by both sexes. High boots, a 
tight belt (perhaps a permanent metal cincture) and a penis-sheath 
completed the simple costume of the men. The only representa- 
tion of an overcoat occurs on the Harvester vase, where it is worn 
by the bearded leader and looks like a ceremonial cope. The hair 
was ordinarily worn long, beard and moustaches shaved. 

Religion. — ^The chief Minoan deity is represented in the image 
of a woman and in the aniconic form of a pillar. The goddess has 
as many aspects as nature itself. She is associated in art with 
trees and rocks, with moon and stars, with birds and snakes, with 
real and monstrous animals and water-demons, with sea-shells, 
bulls’ heads and sacred horns, with shields and battle-axes, and 
with holy vessels and vestments. There seems to be no function 
left for any other deitjL Yet the mother-goddess had a consort, 
who was probably her son and is represented as a youth descending 
from the sky. There is doubtless a record of their history in the 
Hellenic cult of Rhea and the infant Zeus in Crete, and the death 
and burial of Zeus on luktas. Connection is evident with the 
numerous female deities and their youthful and semi-mortal con- 
sorts and sacred animals, and with the wide-spread baetylic cults 
of Syria and Asia Minor. The cult of pillars had a special sig- 
nificance on the domestic side, and the kings seem to have com- 
bined priestly functions with their secular powers, and to have 
been the living representatives of the gods. The bull-sports of the 
palace were a religious service. On the chthonic side a painted 
stone sarcophagus from Hagia Triada gives valuable information. 
A dead man standing at the doorway of his tomb receives offer- 
ings of a ship and cattle from male votaries wearing skirts of hide. 
A woman similarly clad pours a libation into a large vessel set 
between two pillar-trees on which are double-axes and birds. 
Another man plays a harp. 

Shrines have been found in towns and palaces and are pictured 
in the frescoes. Built sanctuaries have also been excavated at 
Petsofas near Palaikastro and on Mount luktas. But the ordinary 
place of public worship was a natural cleft or hollow in the ground. 
Such are the Kamares cave on Mount Ida, another, perhaps the 
Dictaean cave, at Psychro, and a small one at Arkaiokhori, near 
Lyttos. These sanctuaries contained offerings of curiously diflerent 
kinds: at Petsofas were terra cotta statuettes of men and animals 
and votive limbs; at Kamares, painted pottery; at Psychro, bronze 
animals and implements, particularly miniature double-axes stuck 
in stalagmitic pillars; at Arkaiokhori, chiefly dagger-blades. 

Burial Rites. — Great variety is also found in modes bf burial, 
beyond the constant fact that there was no cremation in the 
Minoan age. E.M. are single interments in cist-graves (Mochlos 
and Pseira) and in clay oval coffins of the Mesopotamian type 
(Pachyammos, Pyrgos and Sphoungaras), and communal burials 
in caves (Pyrgos), rock-shelters and rectangular enclosures (Moch- 
los), and in built beehive tombs {tholoi, in the Mesara plain). The 
latter are an important series. They have megalithic doorways and 
in some instances rectangular antechambers, and were in use 
during the whole E.M. period. The beehive vaults and square ante- 
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chambers occur in certain tombs of North Africa, where an origin 
for the form is indicated in the tents of Libyan nomads. On the 
other side these early Cretan tholoi are the ancestors of the 
stately Mycenaean tombs, which first appeared in Mainland Greece 
with the Cretan intrusion at the end of M.M. III. M.M. coffins 
were usually large household jars, some of which bear splendid 
decoration (Pseira, Sphoungaras, Pachyammos). Hewn chamber- 
tombs with entrance passages were in use by the middle of this 
epoch (M.M. II. : Knossos, Mavro Spelio) Jar-burials also belong 
to L.M. I., but in the mature L M. age, and particularly in L.M. 
III., the oval bath-tub came back to favour, together with rectan- 
gular clay chests with gabled lids (laniakes), copied from Egyp- 
tian wooden models and often painted with Egyptian floral 
motives. These receptacles were buried singly in shaft-graves or 
deposited in chamber-tombs. In the latter case they often served 
for generations of successive burials. No beehive tombs of the 
finest period have yet been found in Crete, though they are known 
in the earliest and latest times. The so-called Royal tomb of 
Isopata, near Knossos, belongs to the same date and style of build- 
ing as the great Mainland treasuries (L.M.I.), and had a similarly 
vaulted roof, but its ground-plan is rectangular. Rich funeral fur- 
niture was deposited with the dead, weapons and domestic imple- 
ments, jewellery and personal trinkets, stone and metal vases and 
painted pottery. But the chamber-tombs which were in constant 
use, seldom contain intact interments. For the same reason these 
tombs are often filled with cremation-burials of the Hellenic de- 
stroyers of Minoan civilization. 

Transition to Iron Age. — ^The transition from the Bronze to 
the Iron age, and from Minoan to Hellenic culture, is best illus- 
trated in tombs at Vrokastro. Both funeral rites occur, inhu- 
mation in chamber-tombs and cremation-burials in the same 
tombs and in bone-enclosures. The style of the pottery in the 
chamber-tombs is sub-Mycenaean or Proto-Geometric; that in 
the bone-enclosures is solely Geometric. Different types of bronze 
brooches (fibulae) are associated with the pottery; iron weapons 
were found with both kinds of burials, and in a chamber-tomb 
there was a bronze tripod of a type that has been found wdth 
Transitional material in Cyprus and in Greece. Six Egyptian 
faience seals were found with the tripod, but are not precisely 
dated. But it is clear that the Vrokastro finds cover the period 
between 1200 and 800 b.c., and display the stages by which Hel- 
lenic art displaced Minoan, without however offering an historical 
explanation of the process. 

Greek and Roman Periods. — ^Hellenic structural remains are 
scanty. Town-walls are visible at Aptera, Itanos and elsewhere. 
The massive fortifications of Goulas are probably the oldest, and 
attest the insecure political conditions of the new era. But the few 
finds of lesser archaeological material that have been made, frag- 
ments of sculpture, pottery and inscriptions, are singularly im- 
portant. They show conclusively that Crete was prominent, if 
not foremost, in the renascence that produced the art of archaic 
Greece, a fact of which there is historical record in the traditions 
of the master-craftsman, Daidalos, and the works of his pupils, 
Dipoinos and Skyllis. The prominence of Crete in the new move- 
ment was partly due to the revival of Minoan elements, but more 
to the position of the island in regard to Egypt and the Syrian 
coast, from which had come the inspiration of Minoan culture, 
and from which the elements of Hellenic art were drawn when 
contact was again established. 

Archaic Painting and Sculpture. — ^Though the orthodox 
Geometric style of vase-painting was as much at home in Crete 
as on the Greek mainland, Minoan decorative survivals soon 
showed through it, and with them came strong Oriental influences, 
immediately derived perhaps from Cyprus. Geometric pottery 
illustrating these developments has been found abundantly in 
tombs at Knossos, and a remarkable series of archaic orientalizing 
vases comes from the site of Arkadia (Afrati) in Lasithi. Some of 
the foreign products by which the Cretan artists were guided are 
represented in a deposit of hammered and engraved bronze shields 
and bowls, found in a sacred cave near Anoia on Mount Ida (the 
Idaean cave) in 1884. Their actual origin has not been established, 
but. there is little doubt that they are examples of the hybrid 


Egypto-Assyrian art that was broadcast through southern Mediter- 
ranean lands about Soo b.c. by Phoenician traders With them were 
found some statuettes and other cast bronzes of local fabric. The 
Cretan types thus indicated are ea.sily identified elsewhere, as in 
a bronze statuette found at Delphi, a nude youth wearing a tight 
belt and wig-like hair, and a stone figure of a woman in the 
Louvre. The date of these pieces is about 600 r,.c. To the same 
period belongs a unique series of teniplc-sculptures from Prinias, 
a frieze of horsemen armed with spears and shields, and a free- 
standing stone beam from a door-head, carved with relief of 
animals and surmounted at each end by a sealed goddess. A some- 
what similar but later frieze, in terracotta, with figures of armed 
men and chariots, comes from the temple of Dictaean 7a‘us at 
Palaikastro. Other finds on this site were Phoenician bronze shields 
like those in the Idaean cave, and a fragmentary inscription con- 
taining an archaic hymn to Zeus. 

Inscriptions. — Several inscription.s in the Ett‘ocretan language 
were found in a sanctuary at Praisos. They have not been read. 
At Gortyna is the famous legal code, inscribed on the inner side 
of a curved wall which stood, at the time of its discovery, in a 
mill-stream. The first copy of the text was inadt* by Halbherr in 
18S4, but it was not till 1912 that the Italian Mission got authority 
to divert the stream and clear the building to which the wall 
belongs. It is an archaic Greek structure of circular plan, which 
was converted into an Odeum in Roman times. It .stood in the 
agora of the city. 

Roman Gortyna. — Gortyna is the only Roman silt? that has 
been excavated. It was one of the three great citit^s of Crete in 
the Imperial age, and its remains show that it conformed to the 
metropolitan pattern in art and archil lire. Among its public 
buildings are an amphitheatre and a thealn*. two Nymphaea, an 
aqueduct and baths, a Basilica or Praetorium, tt‘inples of Apollo 
(the Pythion), Isis and Serapis, and other deities. A great deal 
of Graeco-Roman statuary belonging (o their decoration has 
survived. 

Greek art of the classical iK*riod is rare in (>el(‘. The island 
had then lost its place in international commerce, and its culture 
was not affected by e.xtiTnal influences. The character of the 
local art is illustrated in the coinage, which contains, liesides 
some bold Greek types, a number of strange pietorial subjects and 
many lapses into a slate of barharisiu. It is cm archaeological 
echo of the Cretan heresies that .shocked Hellenic theologians. 

fE. J. V.) 

BmiJOGRAPiiY. — ^A. J. Evans, Thr Pahicr of Minos at Knossos (3 
vols., I, 1921, II„ 1928L a deiuilcd survey of the material; 11 . Boyd 
Hawes and others, Gournia, V\isiliki, fto. (10/2); S, Xanthoudides, 
The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara ([92.}). Reports c»f other investigations 
are mostly in periodicals. Reproductions of phot (/graphs with explana- 
tory text: H. Bo.sscrt, Alikreia (1(123); Maraghiannis Antiqnites 
CretOTses (3 series, Handbooks: C. and H. Hawes, Crete the 

Forerunner of Greece (1900, bihl.) ; H. K. Hall, Aegean Archaeology 
(1915, bibl), and The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze, Age (1928). 

HISTORY 

ANCIEXfT 

111 classical time.s nothing remained of the Minoan Civiliza- 
tion except a tradition that the first ‘hhalassocracy’' or sea-power 
was that of a Cretan king Minos. The island played no part in 
Greek history commensurate with ils size. It took practically no 
share in the Persian or rcloponncsi?in wars. 

It was dotted with independent cities which dissipated their 
energies in internecine wars. For the rest of Greece it was chiefly 
of importance as a recruiting ground for mi^rcenary soldiers, 
especially archers: promises of assistance from stales, such as 
caused the fruitless Athenian expedition in 429 again.st the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, were generally found to be fallacious. The reputa- 
tion of the Cretans was low: “all Cretans are liars” del 

\fi€v<rrai) was the beginning of a popular poem which is the origin 
of Porson*s ‘^Hermann^s a German.” 

Their chief cities were Gortyna, Cydonia and Knossus. Impor- 
tant towns of the second rank, generally to be found in alliance 
with one or other of the three chief towns were: Phaestus, Rhau- 
cus, Lyttus, Polyrrhenia, Aptera, Eleuthema, Axus, Lappa, Elyrus, 
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Praesus, Itanus and Hierapytna, which w'as the sole port facing 
towards Africa. The population was exceedingly mixed. The 
Odyssey (xix., 175) in a passage w’hose date is of course uncer- 
tain, enumerates the inhabitants as Achaeans, Cydonians, Dor- 
ians, Pelasgians and Eteocretans. The last named are the most 
interesting. There is much reason to believe that these were the 
original, non-Hellenic inhabitants of -the island. They W'ere 
chiefly to be found in the eastern end of the island. There are 
several of their inscriptions surviving, all — at present — ^incom- 
prehensible. In historical times the domination of Crete had fal- 
len w^holly into the hands of one of these races, the Dorians, 
whose numbers had been increased by later immigrations. The 
names of the three tribes, Hyileis, Dymanes and Pamphyli, which 
always accompanied Dorian migrations, are to be traced in many 
Cretan cities. 

Cretan Constitutions. — ^The chief interest of Crete, for us 
as for the ancients, lies in its system of laws; and the great 
Gortyna inscription discovered in 1884 {see Greek Law) is our 
most extensive monument of Greek Law\ The constitutions of 
the Cretan towns, which appear to have all approximated to one 
model, are a simpler and possibly earlier form of the Spartan con- 
stitution. 

The population consisted of two classes, citizens and serfs. 
The citizens were all warriors, and the serfs were of two kinds, 
state-owned {ixvoylraL) and private owned (d^ajatcorat). The 
serfs seem to have been better treated than the Spartan helots — 
we hear of no revolts — ^but they were rigorously excluded from the 
privileges of the citizens, arms-bearing and exercise in the gym- 
nasia. The kings, who survived in Sparta, had disappeared: their 
place was taken by ten kosmoi who were chosen from certain 
specified aristocratic clans. They had all executive functions; 
advised by a council of elders (yepovaLa) the citizen assembly 
had the right to say yes or no to the proposals laid before it, but 
it had no right to propose reductions or to debate. 

The training of the Cretan boy as a warrior began at about 17 
when he was admitted into the “herds” supported by the State. He 
had already learnt to read and write, and to sing certain selected 
patriotic songs ; he now spent his days in military exercises. He 
was bound to marry but could not live with his wife until he be- 
came a full man. He took his dinners in common, at public din- 
ing halls like the Spartan phiditia. 

This constitution appears to have shared the fate of the Spar- 
tan (see Sparta). At the end of the classical period Crete, con- 
tinually at civil war, has become chiefly a recruiting ground for 
armies. Its wealth and civic organization has declined, and it no 
doubt shared in the economic depression of all Greece in the Hel- 
lenistic age. 

See Cambridge Ancient History, vol. iii. (1925) ; J, B. Bury, History 
of Greece ch. ii. (1913) ; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyc, s. vv. Kosmoi, 
Kreta ; Aristotle’s Politics Bk. ii. (X.) 

MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN PERIODS 

Though torn by civil dissensions, the island maintained its in- 
dependence of the various Macedonian monarchs by whom it was 
surrounded ; but having incurred the enmity of Rome, first by an 
alliance with the great Mithridates, and afterwards by taking 
active part with their neighbours, the pirates of Cilicia, the 
Cretans were at length attacked by the Roman arms, and, after a 
resistance protracted for more than three years, were finally sub- 
dued by Q. Metellus, who earned by this success the surname of 
Creticus (67 b.c.). The island was now reduced to a Roman 
province, and subsequently united for administrative purposes 
with the district of Cyrenaica; until it was incorporated by Con- 
stantine in the prefecture of Illyria. Crete formed part of the 
Byzantine empire until it fell into the hands of the Saracens 
(823). It then became a formidable nest of pirates and a great 
slave mart; it defied all the efforts of the Byzantine sovereigns 
to recover it till 960, when it was reconquered by Nicephoros 
Phocas. After the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204, Crete was allotted to Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, but 
sold by him to the Venetians, to whom it continued subject for 
' more than four centuries. 

Under the Venetian government Candia, a fortress originally 


built by the Saracens, and called by them “Khandax,"’ became the 
seat of government and capital of the island, to which it gave its 
name The Venetian administration secured the island external 
tranquillity, and did much to provide material prosperity and en- 
courage commerce and industry"; under it Crete was probably 
more prosperous than at any other time. But the system was 
arbitrary and oppressive, and gave rise to many insurrections. 
Daru mentions 14 between the years 1207-1365, the most im- 
portant being that of 1361-64, when the Venetian colonists rose 
against the republic. Disappointed in the hope of a Genoese 
occupation, the Cretans turned to the Turks. The Turks made no 
serious attempt to conquer the island until 1645; but in that year 
they landed an army of 50,000 men and soon reduced Canea. 
Retimo fell the following year, and in 1648 the Turks laid siege 
to Candia. After a siege of more than 20 years the cit}" sur- 
rendered in Sept. 1669, and its fall was followed by the submis- 
sion of the island. Venice was allowed to retain possession of 
Grabusa, Suda and Spinalonga on the north, but in 16 gi Grabusa, 
and in 1715 the other twm strongholds fell to the Turks, and the 
island was finally lost to Venice. 

Period of Turkish Rule. — Under the Ottoman rule many of 
the Cretans embraced Mohammedanism, and thus 'secured the 
chief share in the administration of the island. But this did not 
benefit the population, and in 1837 Crete was considered the 
worst governed province of the Turkish empire. In 1770 an 
abortive attempt at revolt, the hero of w'hich was “Master” John, 
a Sphakiot chief, was repressed with great cruelty. In 1S13 the 
ruthless severity of the governor general, Haji Osman, who ob- 
tained the co-operation of the Christians, broke the power of the 
janissaries; but after Osman had fallen a victim to the suspicions 
of the sultan, Crete again came under their control. When in 
1821 the revolution broke out in continental Greece, the Cretans, 
headed by the Sphakiots, revolted, and occupied all the open 
country, while the Turks and Muslims took refuge in the forti- 
fied cities. The island was reduced to submission in 1824 by 
Mohammed Ali, pasha of Egypt, whose help the sultan had asked. 
The allied powers (France, Great Britain and Russia) decided 
that Crete should not be included amongst the islands annexed 
to the kingdom of Greece ; but obtained from the sultan Mahmud 
II., its cession to Egypt, which was confirmed by a firman of Dec. 
20, 1832. This change of masters brought some relief to the 
Cretans; the enlightened government of Mustafa Pasha, an Al- 
banian like Mohammed Ali (1S32-52), who encouraged agricul- 
ture, improved the roads, introduced an Albanian police, and put 
down brigandage, has been called the “golden age” of Crete, 

In 1840 Crete was taken from Mohammed Ali and replaced 
under the dominion of the Turks, but Mustafa retained his gover- 
norship until appointed grand vizier in 1852. In Feb. 1856 an in- 
surrection broke out, owing to the violation of the provisions of an 
imperial decree whereby liberty of conscience and equal rights 
and privileges with Muslims had been conferred upon Christians. 
The promised concessions were confirmed in July 1858, but again 
repudiated. A petition to the sultan in 1864 elicited only an in- 
junction to obedience. A general insurrection which broke out in 
1866 was put down with great severity, but the “Organic 
Statute” granted by the sultan in 186S brought some reforms and 
a kind of constitutional government. 

Constitutional Experiments. — ^Under this instrument which 
was afterwards proposed under Article XXIIL, in the Berlin 
Treaty (q.v.), as a basis for reforms in other parts of the Otto- 
man empire, various privileges already acquired by the Chris- 
tian population were confirmed; a representative general council 
was brought into existence, composed of deputies from every 
district; mixed tribunals were introduced, together with a highly 
elaborate administrative system, under which all the more im- 
portant functionaries, Christian and Muslim, were provided with 
an assessor of the opposite creed. The new constitution, how- 
ever, proved costly and unworkable, and failed to satisfy either 
section of the population. In 1878 the Greek government, finding 
Hellenic aspirations ignored by the Treaty of San Stefano, gave 
the signal for agitation in the island. An insurrection followed, 
accompanied by the usual barbarities on both sides. Eventually 
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the Cretan chiefs invoked the mediation of Great Britain, which 1 commander, Col. Vassos, proclaimed the occupation of the island 


Turkey, exhausted by her struggle with Russia, accepted, and the 
‘Tact of Haiepa” was drawn up in 1S7S under the auspices of 
Mr. Sandwith, the British consul, and Adossides Pasha, both of 
whom enjoyed the confidence of the Cretan population. The 
privileges conferred by the Organic Statute were confirmed; the 
judicial and administrative systems maintained; the judges were 
declared independent of the executive, and an assembly composed 
of Christians and 31 Muslim deputies took the place of the 
former general council. The ensuing party government was a mere 
scramble for office and its rewards. In 1SS9 ^ crisis occurred, 
when the “Conservative’' leaders, finding themselves in a mi- 
nority, took up arms and withdrew to the mountains. The latent 
fanaticism of both creeds was aroused, and the island again be- 
came a scene of devastation. The Porte -seized the occasion to 
proclaim martial law and abrogate many important provisions of 
the Halepa Pact. The Christians boycotted the elections under 
the new system, and for the next five years Crete was governed 
by a succession of Mohammedan valis; the deficit in the budget 
increased, the gendarmerie, which received no pay, became in- 
subordinate, and crime multiplied. In 189.^ the Porte, at the in- 
stance of the powers, nominated a Christian, Karatheodory 
Pasha, to the governorship, and the Christians agreed to take 
part in the assembly which soon afterwards was convoked; no 
steps, however, were taken to remedy the financial situation. The 
refusal of the Porte to refund considerable sums illegally diverted 
from the Cretan treasury, or even to sanction a loan lo meet 
immediate requirements, caused great exasperation, which was 
increased by the recall of Karatheodory (March 1895). Before 
that event an Epitropp, or “committee of reform,” had appeared 
in the mountains. The Epitropc was at first nothing more than a 
handful of discontented politicians, but its membership swelled 
rapidly, and in April 1896 it invested the garrison town of Vamos, 
Civil' war began. Serious disturbances broke out at Canea on 
May 24 and were only quelled by the arrival of foreign war- 
ships. Despite the intervention of the foreign consuls, the sultan 
proceeded to crush the rising by force. The resulting devasta- 
tion, and the excitement it aroused in Greece, quickened the 
energies of the powers. Austria pioposed an international block- 
ade of the island, but Great Britain rejected this. At the repre- 
sentations of the powers, the sultan restored the Pact of Halepa, 
the troops were withdrawn from the interior, financial aid was 
promised, a Christian governor general was appointed, the as- 
sembly was summoned, and an imperial commissioner was 
despatched to negotiate an arrangement. The Christian leaders 
proposed a moderate scheme of reforms, based on the Halepa 
Pact, which, with a few exceptions, was approved by the powers 
and eventually sanctioned by the suit an 
The Revolt of 1897 . — On Sept. 4, 1896, the assembly formal- 
ly accepted the new constitution and declared its gratitude to 
the powers. The Muslim leaders acquiesced xn the arrangement, 
which the powers undertook to guarantee. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that the Porte was endeavouring to obstruct the 
execution of the reforms. The indignation of the Christians in- 
creased, a state of insecurity prevailed, and the Muslim peasants 
refused to return to their homes. Hitherto the Greek government 
had loyally co-operated with the powers in their Cretan policy, 
but towards the close of the year a secret society known as the 
Ethmke Betoiria began to arrogate to itself the direction of Greek 
forei^ policy. Its aim was war with Turkey with a view to the 
acquisition of Macedonia, and it found ready allies in the Cretan 
Christians. Emissaries of the society appeared in Crete, large 
consignments of arms were landed, and at the beginning of 1897 
the island was practically in a state of insurrection. On Jan. 21 
the Greek fleet was mobilized. A series of conflicts took place at 
Canea on Feb. 4; the Turkish troops fired on the Christians, a 
conflagration broke out in the town, and thousands of Christians 
took refuge on the foreign warships. The Greek government now 
despatched an ironclad and a cruiser to Canea, which were fol- 
lowed a few days later by a torpedo flotilla commanded by Prince 
, Qeorge. The prince soon retired to Melos, but on the night of 
Feb. 4 a Greek force landed at Kolymbari, near Canea, and its 


in the name of King George. This move caused immense excite- 
ment among the Christian population, who indulged in terrible 
massacres of the Muslim peasantry. The powers, however, occu- 
pied Canea, and afterwards Candia and other lowms, blockaded 
the coast, and bombarded the insurgents’ position. They then 
presented collective notes to the Turki.sh and Greek governments 
announcing their decision that ( i) Crete couUI in no case in pres- 
ent circumstances be annexed to Greece; {.?) in view' of the de- 
lays caused by Turkey in the a])plication of the reforms Crete 
should be endowed with an effective autonomous ndministralion 
under the .suzerainty of the sultan. Gnrce was summoned to re- 
move its army and ileet, while the Turkisii troops were to be 
concentrated in the fortresses ami eventually to be withdrawn. 
Cretan autonomy was proclaimed March 20, the Greek force left 
on May 9, and the Cretan leaders, who had hitherto dtmianded 
annexation to Greece, acquiesced in the decision of the powers, 
and the insurgent assembly, under its president. Dr, Sphakiana- 
kis, co-operated with the international commanders to maintain 
order. The. pacification of the island, however, was tlelayed by the 
presence of the Turkish troops and the inability of the powers to 
agree in the choice of a governor general After Germany and 
Austria had withdrawn from the European Concert (April 1S98) 
the remaining powers divided the island into four departments, 
which they severally undert('»ok lo administer. The last Turkish 
soldiers quitted the island on Nov. 14, rSoH. 

Union with Greece. — On Nov. 26 the powers nominated 
Prince George of Greece as high commissioner for thnic. years. He 
landed on Dec. 21. Order prevailed, but the Muslims, reduced to 
great distress by the prolonged insurrection, emigrated in large 
numlxers. On April 27, 1899, a new autonomous constitution was 
voted by a constituent assembly, and in the following June Cretan 
officials took over the local administration. Prince George’s 
appointment was prolonged in 1901 and his (‘xttaisivc powers in- 
creased. The arbitrary methods of the goveninient nwaike strong 
opposition, led by M. Venizclos, who had played an important 
part in the insurrection, but had been dismissed from his post of 
councillor in icjor. In March 1905 M. V(‘iiizelo,s, with the moral 
support of Dr. S})hakianakis, led n revolt at 'rheriso in the White 
Mountains, and proclaimed the union of the islanrl with Greece, 
and this example was speedily followe<l by the assembly at Canea. 
The powers, however, reiteratcffi tht*ir decision to maintain the 
s^at2ts quo, and increased their military and naval forces; the 
Greek flag was hauled down at Canea and Can<lia, and some 
desultory engagements with the insurgents took place, the inter- 
national troops co-operating with the. native gendarmerie. In the 
autumn M. Venizclos and his foIlowiTs, having obtained an 
amnesty, laid down their arms. On July 25, 1906, the powers 
announced a scries of reforms, including the reorganization of the 
gendarmerie and militia under Greek officers, as a preliminary to 
the eventual withdrawal of the international troop.s, and the ex- 
tension to Crete of the system of financial control established in 
Greece. On Sept. 14 they invited King George, in the event of 
the high commissi on er.sh ip becoming vacant, to propose a candi- 
date for that post, to he nominated by the powers for a period of 
five years, and on Sept. 25 Brince George left the island, Hs 
successor, M. Alexander Zaimis, a former and later prime min- 
ister of Greece, arrived in Crete on Oct. x. 

On Feb. 22, 1907 M. Zaimis, as high c()mmjs.sioner, took the 
oath to the new constitution elaborated by the national assembly. 
His position was one of singular difficulty. Apart from the rivalry 
of the factions within the assembly, there was the question of the 
Muslim minority, reduced to 40,000 but still a force to be reck- 
oned with. M. Zaimis showed great skill and studied impartial- 
ity, and his administration was a marked success. Order was re- 
stored, and M. Zaimis having called the attention of the powers 
to the fact that the conditions they had laid down as preliminary 
to evacuation — (i) the organization of a native gendarmerie, (2) 
the maintenance of the tranquillity of the island, (3) the complete 
security of the Muslim population — had now been fulfilled, the 
powers informed him on May ii, 1908, of their intention to ‘ 
begin the evacuation at once and complete it within a year. The 
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first withdrawal of the troops (July 27), hailed jo}'fully by the 
Cretan Christians, led to rioting by the Muslims, who believed 
themselves abandoned to their fate. 

Meanwhile M. Zaimis had made a further advance towards the 
annexation of the island to Greece by a \dsit to Athens, where he 
arranged for a loan with the Greek National Bank and engaged 
Greek officers for the new gendarmerie. The issue was precipitat- 
ed by news of the revolution in Turkey. On Oct. 12 the Cretan 
Assembly once more voted the union with Greece, and in the 
absence of M. Zaimis, elected a committee of five to govern the 
island in the name of the king of Greece, 

On July 26, 1906, the powers withdrew their remaining troops. 
The Cretans hoisted a Greek flag; the Turkish Government 
adopted a minatory tone to Greece, and the powers cut down the 
offending flagstaff; war was postponed, but the humiliation was 
not forgotten. On Oct. 14, 1912, the eve of the first Balkan War, 
M. Venizelos, then Greek premier, admitted the Cretan deputies 
to the Greek Chamber; S. Dragoumes was sent to Crete as general 
administrator. Art. 4 of the Treaty of London (1913) ceded Crete I 
to Greece. Since that time its history has been merged in that of 
Greece (^.1;.). 
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CRETINISM, the term given to a chronic disease, either 
sporadic or endemic, arising in early childhood, and due to 
absence or deficiency of the normal secretion of the thyroid gland. 
It is characterized by imperfect development both of mind and 
body. 

The endemic form of cretinism prevails in the valleys of central 
Switzerland, Tirol and the Pyrenees. In Great Britain cretins 
have been found in many places but particularly in Derby- 
shire. The disease is not confined to Europe, but occurs in North 
and South America, Australia, Africa and Asia. Wherever endemic 
goitre is present, endemic cretinism is present also, and it has 
been constantly observed that when a new family moves into 
a goitrous district, goitre appears in the first generation, cretinism 
in the second. The causation of goitre has now been shown to be 
due to drinking certain waters, though the particular impurity in 
the water which gives rise to this condition has not been deter- 
mined {see Goitre). The causation of the sporadic form of 
cretinism is obscure. In goitre and cretinism, however, there is 
deficiency of iodine in the th3n:oad tissue. 

Cretinism is usually unrecognized until the child reaches some 
18 months or two years, when its lack of mental development and 
uncouth bodily form attracts attention. Occasionally the con- 
dition develops later, any time up to puberty. The essential point 
in the morbid anatomy of cretinism is abnormality of the thyroid 
gland {see Metabolic Diseases). It may be congenitally absent, 
atrophied, or the seat of a goitre, though this last condition is 
very rare in cases of' sporadic cretinism. The skeleton shows 
arrested growth, most marked in the case of the long bones. The 
skull in the endemic form is usually brachycephalic, but in spo- 
radic cases it is more commonly dolichocephalic. When fillly 
grown the cretin’s height rarely exceeds 4ft., and is often less 
than 3ft. The skin feels doughy from thickening of the subcutane- 
ous tissues, and it hangs in folds over the abdomen and the bends 
of the joints. Very frequently there is an umbilical hernia. The 
hair is sparse and coarse and is usually absent on the body of an 
adult cretin. The temperature is subnormal, and the exposed parts 


tend to become blue in cold weather. The blood often contains 
less than half the normal amount of haemoglobin. The mental 
capacity varies within narrow limits; an intelligent adult cretin 
may reach the intellectual development of a child of from three 
to four years of age, though more often the standard attained 
is even below this. The child cretin learns neither to walk nor 
talk at the usual time. Often it is unable even to sit without sup- 
port. Some years later a certain power of movement is acquired, 
but the gait is waddling and clumsy. Speech is long delayed, or 
in bad cases may be almost entirely lacking. The voice is usually 
harsh and unpleasant. Of the senses smell and taste are but 
slightly developed, more or less deafness is generally present, and 
only the sight is fairly normal. In the adult the genital organs 
remain undeveloped. If the cretin is untreated he rarely" has a 
long life, 30 years being an exceptional age. Death results from 
some intercurrent disease. 

Cretinism differs clinically from the state of a Mongolian 
idiot, in whom there is no thickening of the subcutaneous tissues, 
and much greater alertness of mind; from achondroplasia, in 
which condition there is usually no mental impairment ; and from 
infantilism, which covers a group of symptoms whose only com- 
mon point is that the primary and secondary sexual character- 
istics fail to appear at the proper time. 

Before 1S91 there w’as no treatment for this disease. The 
patients lived in hopeless imbecility until their death. But in that 
year Dr. George Murray published his discovery of the effect of 
hypodermic injections of thyroid gland e.xtract in cases of myxoe- 
dema {qso.) a disease manifestly related to cretinism In the 
following years Drs. Hector Mackenzie, E. L. Fox of Plymouth, 
and Howitz of Copenhagen, each working independently, show^ed 
the equally potent effect of the gland administered by the mouth. 
The remedy was soon after applied to cretinism. It has to be 
used, however, with care and discrimination, since personal idio- 
s>’ncrasy seems to be a very variable factor. Even small doses, 
if beyond the patient’s po^ver, may produce fever, excitement, 
headache, insomnia and vomiting. The administration must be 
persisted in throughout life, otherwise myxoedematous symptoms 
appear. The first most apparent result is growth. Once started, 
4 to 6in. may be gained in stature in the first year’s treatment, 
but is usually in inverse ratio to the age of the patient, and also 
dimini shes in later stages of treatment. Mackenzie recorded the 
case of a cretin aged ii years in 1893, when thyroid treatment 
was started- He grew very rapidly and became a normal child, 
passed through school, and in 190S was at one of the universities. 
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CRETONNE, the name of a class of printed cotton fabrics 
used chiefly for furniture upholstery, hangings, window drapery, 
many other household purposes, and are also made into smocks, 
fancy overalls, etc. The finer and lighter textures of cretonnes are 
also made into fancy overalls and other garments for women and 
children. The name is said to be derived from Creton, a village 
in Normandy where linen was made. {See also Calico Printing.) 

CREUSE, a department of central France, comprising the 
greater portion of the old province of Marche, together with 
portions of Berry, Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Limousin and Poitou. 
Area, 2,164 sq.m. Pop. (1931) 207,882. It is bounded north by 
the departments of Indre and Cher, east by Allier and Puy-de- 
Ddme, south by Correze and west by Haute-Vienne. It lies on 
the north-west border of the Plateau Central and the highest 
land is in the south-east where some heights exceed 3,000 ft. 
The principal river is the Creuse, which rises on the border of 
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Correze, and passes through the department, receiving the Petite 
Crouse from the right, and afterwards (lowing on to join the 
Vienne. The valleys of the head-streams of the Cher and of its 
tributary the Tardcs, occupy the eastern side; those of the heads 
of the Vienne and its tributary the Thaurion, and of the Gartempe 
joining the Creuse, are in the west of the department. These 
rivers have entrenched themselves along lines of weakness and 
have dissected the plateau of crystalline schists and intrusive 
granites into blocks which occupy the northern half of the de- 
partment. Thin soil and a cold, damp climate limit activities on 
these moorlands to sheep-breeding, with cattle-rearing in more 
sheltered parts. Agriculture is confined to the valleys, especially 
where they widen out in the extreme north, but is much handi- 
capped by the scarcity of labour due to emigration. The produce 
of cereals, chielly rye, wheat, oats and buckwheat, is not sufficient 
for home consumption. The chestnut abounds in the north and 
west ; hemp and potatoes are also growm. 

Coal is mined in the basin of Ahun. Evaux, in the cast, has 
thermal springs and remains of Roman baths. There are manu- 
factories of carpets and hangings, dyeworks at Aubusson and 
Felletin, also saw-mills and manufactures of wooden shoes and 
hats. The Orleans railway line from Montluqon to Perigueux 
traverses Creuse from east to west. It is divided into the two 
arrondissements of Gueret and Aubusson, with 25 cantons and 
266 communes. With Haute-Vienne, Creuse forms the diocese 
of Limoges, where also is its court of appeal. It forms part of 
the academic (educational division) of Clermont and of the re- 
gion of the XII. Army Corps. The principal towns are Gueret 
and Aubusson. La Souterraine, Chambon-sur-Voueize and Benc- 
vent-rAbbaye possess fine churches of the 1 2th century. At Mou- 
tier-d’Ahfin there is a church, which has survived from a Bene- 
dictine abbey. The nave of the X5th century with a fine portal, 
and the choir with its car\’'ed stalls of the 1 7th century, are of con- 
siderable interest. The small industrial town of Bourgancuf has 
remains of a priory, 

CREUTZ, GUSTAP FILIP, Count (1731-1785), Swedish 
poet, was born in Finland and educated at Abo. He received a 
post in the court of chancery at Stockholm in 1751. Here he met 
Count Gyllenborg, with w'hom his name is indissolubly connected. 
They were closely allied with Fru Nordenllycht, and their works 
were published in common. Creutz’s greatest work is contained 
in the 1762 volume, the idyll of Atis och Camilla; the exquisite 
little pastoral entitled “Daphne” was published at the same lime, 
and Gyllenborg was the first to proclaim the supremacy of his 
friend. In 1763 Creutz practically closed his poetical career; he 
went to Madrid as ambassador, and after three years to Paris 
in the same capacity. In 1783 Gustavus HI. recalled him and 
heaped honours upon him. He died on Oct. 30, 17S5. Atis och 
Camilla was long the most admired poem in the Swedish language. 
Creutz introduced a melody and grace into the Swedish tongue 
which it lacked before, and he has been styled “the la.st artificer 
of the language.” 

See Creutz och Gyllenborgs VitUrhetsarbelen (Stockholm, 1795) ; 
A. Hultin, Gustaf Filip Creutz, hans Icovnad och viUra skrlftcr 
(Helsingfors, 1886 etc,). Selections of Creutz’s work are also to be 
found in E. P. L. Meyer, Svensha Farmissen, vol, 2 (1889) and 
O- Levertin, Sverices National-LUtcratur, jsoo-igoo, vot. 3 (1907, etc.). 

CREUZER, GEORG FRIEDRICH (x77i-i8sS), German 
philologist and archaeologist, was born on March 10, 1771 at 
Marburg, the son of a bookbinder. He was professor of philology 
and ancient history at Heidelberg for nearly 45 years, with the 
exception of a short lime spent at the University of Leyden. He 
died on Feb. 16, 1858. Creuzer’s first and most famous work was 
his Symbolik tind Mythologie der alien V biker, besonders der 
Griechen (18x0-12), in which he maintained that the mythology 
of Homer and Hesiod came from an Eastern source through 
the Pelasgians, and was the remains of an ancient revelation. 

See the autobiographical Am dem Lebcn eincs alien Professors 
(Leipzig and Darmstadt, 1848), to which was added in the year of his 
death Paralipomena der Lebenskizze eines alien Professors (Frankfort, 
1858) ; Starck, Friederich Kreuzer, sein Btldungsgang und seine blei- 
bende Bedeultmg (Heidelberg, 1875) ; Rohde, Friedrich Creuzer und 
KaroUne von Gunderode, Briefe und Dichtungen 1896. 


CREVASSE (Fr.), a fissure in a glacier, may be transverse 
or longitudinal, brought about by tension due to uncciual rates of 
movement, the central part generally moving faster than the 
margins, and (or) movement over an uneven surface. Irregular 
pinnacles of ice between crevasses of great magnitude on steep 
slopes are known as scracs (see Glacier). The word crevasse 
is also applied to wide cracks in the raised banks of rivers and 
canals, e.g., in the levees of the Mississippi. 

CREVECOEUR, MICHEL-GUILLAUME JEAN DE 

(1735-1S13), commonly called Hector St. John, was born 
near Caen, France, Jan. 31, 1735, of an old Nonnan family. One 
of America’s first “back to nature” writers, he lives through his 
Letters from an American Farmer, perhaps the most delightful 
book of the American colonial period. 

After being educated at the local Jesuit school, he spent some 
time in England before emigrating to America. It is possible that 
he served in the Canadian army before going to the Colonies; 
that he engaged in trade in Pennsylvania, and acted as a surveyor, 
travelling widely. But after an act of naturalization for him was 
passed in 1765, he purchased a farm near the present Chester, 
N.Y., and settled there with his wife, Mchctablc Tippet of 
Yonkers. 

His life, that of any ambitious and industrious farmer, he 
painted in idyllic colours as he did that of the fishermen and 
whalers at Nantucket and Martha s Vine>'ard. The only .sombre 
colouring is in the '‘Description of Charles-Town,” with its ter- 
rible indictment of slavery, and in the clo.sing letter depicting the 
“Distresses of a Frontier-man” in war time. 

Crevecoeur himself suffered in the Revolution, lieing imprisoned 
for several months before he was allowed (0 sail for Europe, and 
having his home burned while he was away. In France he won the 
patronage of Mme. d’Houdetot and th(i duke clc la Rochefoucauld, 
who aided him in the French translation and publication of his 
letters and secured for him the iwst of coilsuI at New York. 

He returned in Nov. 1783 and, in spite of shattered health, 
became active iu trying to cement the friendship between his two 
countries, working zealously for the packet service between the 
two, distributing news items and learned publications, recom- 
mending suitable exports to French merchant. s, etc. 

Because of his health, Crcwccoeiir was giv(‘u leave of absence 
during 1785-S7, and in the spring of T700, from which, owing 
to the troubled conditions in France arid hi,s eontinuecl ill health, 
he never returned. His lust years were spent in comparative seclu- 
sion at his father’s home, at a small estate at Lt‘.scho.s, and at 
Munich, where his son-in-law had a diplomatic post, lie died 
Nov. 12, 1813. Ilis Letters from an American Farmer was first 
published' in Englaml in 1782, and iu France in 1784. it is the 
most charming of his books. His picturesque Foytrge dans la 
haute Pcnsylvanic et dans V lit at de New York (3 vols. Paris, 1801) 
was published in German (1802), An edition of the Letters, with 
a prefatory note by W. P. Trent anci an introduction hy Ludwig 
Lewisohn was pulilished in 1904. In 1925 appetired his Sketches 
of Eighteenth Centtiry America, edited hv Henri L. liourdin, R. G, 
Gabriel and S. T. Williams. Julia l\ Mitchell’s St. Jean de 
Crevecoeur (New York, 1916) and Robert de Crevoxocuris Saint 
John de Crevecoeur, sa vie et ses ouvrages (Paris, 1883) are good 
biographies. 

CREYILLENTE, a town of eastern Spain, in the province 
of Alicante, and on the Murcia-Alicante railway. Pop. (1930) 
11,991. Crcvillente is picturesquely situated in the eastern foot- 
hills of the Sierra de Crcvillente, amid orange, palm and aloe 
groves broken by great rocky masses. Careful irrigation has 
allowed the district, naturally sterile, to produce much oil, wine, 
esparto and fruit, esiiccially melons, for which it is famous. 
Crevillente makes coarse cloth and esparto fabrics. 

CREW, NATHANIEL CREW, 3K0 Baron (1C33-1721), 

bishop of Durham, was born on Jan. 31, 1633, and educated at 
Lincoln college, Oxford. After holding various ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, he became bishop of Oxford in 1671, of Durham in 
1674, and, under James 11 ., dean of the Chapel Royal After 
Compton’s suspension Crew shared the administration of the 
See of London with Spratt, bishop of Rochester. During the 
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last years of James’s power he made a bid for the favour of the 
new government by voting for the motion that James had ab- 
dicated. He was excepted from the General Pardon of 1690, but 
afterwards was allowed to retain the See of Durham. In 1697 
Crew succeeded his brother Thomas as 3rd Baron Crew. He died 
on Sept. iS, 1721, when the baronv became extinct. 

CREWE, ROBERT OFFLEY ASHBURTON 
CREWE-MILNES, ist Marquess of (1S58- ), English 

statesman and writer, born Jan. 12. 1858, being the son of Lord 
Houghton (q.v.), and was educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. He inherited his father's literary tastes, and published 
Stray Verses in 1S90, besides other miscellaneous literary work. 
A Liberal in politics, he became private secretary to Lord Gran- 
ville when secretary of State for foreign affairs (18S3-S4), and in 
1 88 6 was made a lord-in-waiting. In the Liberal administration | 
of 1S92-95 he was lord-lieutenant for Ireland, having John 
(afterwards Lord) Morley as chief secretary. In 1S95 he was I 
created ist earl of Crewe, his maternal grandfather, the 2nd Baron I 
Crewe, having left him his heir. In 1905 he became lord president 
of the council in the Liberal government; and in 190S, in the I 
Asquith cabinet, he became secretary of State for the colonies 
and he acted as Liberal leader in the Lords until Dec. 1916. 

He succeeded Lord Morley at the India Office in Nov. 1910, 
and attended, as secretary of State, the King and Queen on their 
visit to India in the winter of 1911-12. He was responsible for 
the high acts of policy announced at the Delhi durbar; the re- 
moval of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, and the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a governor-in-council. At the 
coronation of King George he was created a marquess. In the 
first Coalition Government he was Lord President of the Council, 
but he followed Asquith in declining to take office under Lloyd 
George and continued for six years to lead the independent Liberal 
opposition in the Lords. In Nov. 1922 he quitted active party 
politics, accepting from Bonar Law the post of British ambassador 
in Paris. In the anxious period of Poincare's Ministry and the 
Ruhr expedition, when British and French policy became seriously 
divergent, his tactful diplomacy helped to prevent any actual 
breach of the Entente ; and he acquired considerable authority in 
the Ambassadors’ Conference. He resigned the ambassadorship 
in 1928. He was secretary of state for war in 1931. 

CREWE, a municipal borough in Cheshire, England, 158m. 
N.W. of London, on the main line of the L.M.S.R. Pop. (1931) 
46.061. The town was built on an estate called Oak farm in the 
parish of Monk’s Coppenhall, and takes its name from the original 
stations having been placed in the township of Crewe, in which 
the seat of Lord Crewe is situated. It is a great railway junction 
where lines converge from London, Manchester, north Wales and 
Holyhead, north Stafford and Hereford, and is inhabited princi- 
pally by employees of the L.M.S.R. company, who practically 
created the town at a point where in 1S41 only a farmhouse stood 
in open country. Crewe is not only one of the busiest railway 
stations in the world, but has enormous locomotive and rolling 
stock works as well. 

CREWKERNE, a market town and urban district of Somer- 
setshire, England, on the S.R., 8m. S.W. of Yeovil. Pop, (1931) 
3,509. It is pleasantly situated in the upper valley of the river 
Parret. The fine church of St. Bartholomew is in the Perpendicu- 
lar style characteristic of the district; the west front is especially 
notable. The grammar school dates from 1499, but occupies 
modern buildings. 

CRIBBAGE, a game of cards. A very similar game called 
‘‘Noddy” was formerly played, the game being 15 or 21 up, 
marked with counters, occasionally by means of a noddy board. 
Cribbage seems to be an improved form of Noddy. According to 
John Aubrey (Brief Lives) it was invented by Sir John Suckling 
(1609-1642). 

A complete pack of 52 cards is required, and a cribbage board 
for scoring, drilled with 60 holes for each player and one hole 
(called “the game hole”) at each end, the players usually scoring 
from opposite ends. Each player has two scoring pegs. The game 
is marked by inserting the pegs in the holes, one after the other, 
as the player makes a fresh score, commencing with the outer row 


at the game-hole end and going up the board. When the 30th 
hole is reached the player comes down the board, using the inner 
row of holes, until he places his foremost peg in the game-hole. 
If the losing player fails to obtain half the holes, his adversary 
wins a “lurch,” or double game. 

The game may be played by tw^o players, five or six cards 
being dealt to each, and each putting out two for what is called 
“crib”; or by three players (with a triangular scoring board), 
five cards being dealt to each, each putting out one for crib, and 
a card from the top of the pack being dealt to complete the crib ; 
or by four players (two being partners against the other two, sit- 
ting and playing as at whist, and one partner scoring for both), five 
cards being dealt to each, and each putting out one card for crib. 

Two-handed five-card cribbage was formerly considered the 
most scientific game, but this verdict has now been reversed in 
favour of the six-card game. In six-card cribbage both hands 
and the crib contain four cards, and 1 2 1 holes are scored. 

The players cut for deal, the lowest dealing. If more than one 
game is played, the winner of the last game deals. The cards 
rank from king (highest) to the ace (lowest). At the two-handed 
five-card game, the non-dealer scores three holes (called ‘three 
for last’’) at any time during the game, but usually while the 
dealer is dealing the first hand. This is not part of the six-card 
game, which we take as our example. 

The dealer deals six cards to each, singly. The undealt cards are 
placed face downwards on the table. The players then look at their 
hands and “lay out,” each putting two cards face do'wnwards on 
the table, on the side of the board nearest to the dealer, for the 
“crib.” A player must not take back into his hand a card he has 
laid out if the cards have been covered, nor must the crib be 
touched during the play of his hand. 

After laying out, the non-dealer (when more than two play, the 
player to the dealer’s left) cuts the pack, and the dealer turns up 
the top card of the low^r packet, called the “start,” or “tum-up.” 
If this is a knave, the dealer marks two “for his heels.” This score 
is forfeited if not marked before the dealer plays a card. 

The non-dealer plays first by laying face upwards on the table 
on his side of the board any card from his hand; the dealer then 
does the same, and so on alternately. When more than two play, 
the player to the leader's left plays the second card, and so on. 
As soon as the first card is laid down the player calls out the num- 
ber of pips on it ; if a picture card, ten. When the second card is 
laid dowm, the player calls out the sum of the pips on the two cards 
played, and so on until all the cards are played, or until neither 
player can play without passing the number 31. If one player has 
a card or cards that will come in and the other has not, he is at 
liberty to play them; at the six-card game he must play as long as 
they can come in, and he can 'score runs or make pairs, etc., with 
them. If one player’s cards are exhausted, the adversary plays 
out his own, and can score with them. When more than two play, 
the player next in rotation is bound to play, and so on until no 
one can come in. At the two-handed five-card game, when neither 
can come in the play stops; at the other games the cards are 
played turned down, and the remainder of the cards are played in 
rotation, and so on until all are played out. 

The object of the play is to make pairs, fifteens, sequences and 
the go, and to prevent the adversary from scoring. 

Fairs , — ^If a card is put down of the same denomination as the one 
last played, the player pairing scores two holes. If a third card of 
lie same denomination is next played, a “pair royal” (abbreviated 
to “prial”) is made, and the maker scores six holes. If a fourth 
card of the same denomination is next played, twelve holes are scored 
for the “double pair royal.” Kings pair only with kings, queens 
with queens, and so with knaves and tens, notwithstanding that they 
all count ten in play. 

Fifteens . — ^If either player during the play reaches fifteen exactly, 
by reckoning the values of all the played cards, he marks two. 

Sequences . — ^If during the play of the hand three or more cards are 
consecutively played which make an ascending or descending sequence, 
the maker of the sequence marks one hole for each card forming 
the sequence or run. King, queen, knave and ten reckon in sequence 
in this order, notwithstanding that they are all tenth cards in play; 
the other cards according to the number of their pips. The ace is 
not in sequence with king, queen. If one player obtains a run of three. 
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his adversary can put down a card in sequence and mark four, and 
so on. And, if there is a break in the sequence, and the break is filled 
up during the play, without the intervention of a card not in sequence, 
the player of the card that fills the break scores a run. Thus the cards 
arc played in this order: A-4, A-2, B-ace, A gets a run of three, 

B a run of lour. Had B’s last card been a five, he would similarly 
have scored a run of four, as there is no break. Had B’s last card been 
a four, he would have scored a run of three. The cards need not be 
played in order. Thus the cards being played in this order, A-4, B-2, 
A-5, B-.5, A-6, A-4, B-2, A-s, B-3, A-5, B-6, B takes a run of four 
for the fourth card played, but there is no run for any one else, as 
the second five intervenes. Again, if the cards at six-card cribbage are 
thus played, A-4, B-2, A-3, B-ace, A-5, B-2, A-4, B-acc, A takes a run 
of three, B a run of four, A a run of five. B then playing the deuce 
has no run, as the deuce previously played intervenes. 

The end hole or last card is scored by the player who 

approaches most nearly to thirty-one during the play, and entitles 
to a score of one. If thirty-one is reached exactly, it is a go of two 
instead of one. After a go no card already played can be counted 
for pairs or sequences. 

Compound Scores. — More than one of the above scores can be made 
at the same time. Thus a player pairing with the last card that will 
come in scores both pair and go. Similarly a pair and a fifteen, or a 
sequence and a fifteen, can be reckoned together. 

When the play is over, the hands are shown and counted aloud. 
The noD-dealcr has first show and scores and marks first; the dealer 
afterw'ards counts, scores and marks what he has in hand, and then 
takes what is in crib. In counting both hands and crib the “start” 
is included, so that five cards are involved. 

The combinations in hand or crib w^hich entitle to a score are 
fifteen, pairs or pairs royal, sequences, flushes and “his nob.” 

Fifteens. — ^All the combinations of cards that, taken together, 
make fifteen exactly, count two. For example, a ten (King, (jueen, 
Knave or Ten) card and a five reckon tw'o, called as “fifteen two.” 
Another five in the hand or turned up would again combine with the 
ten card, and entitle to another fifteen (“fifteen four”) ; if the other 
cards were a two and a three, two other fifteens would be counted 
(“fifteen six,” “fifteen eight”) — one for the combination of the 
three and two with the ten card, and one for the combination of the 
two fives with the three and two. Similarly tw'o ten cards and two 
fives reckon eight; a nine and three threes count six; and so on for 
other cards. 

Pairs. — ^Pairs are reckoned as in play. 

Sequences. — ^Three or more cards in sequence count one for each 
card. If one sequence card can be substituted for another of the 
same denomination, the sequence i*eckons again. For example, 3, 4, 5, 
and a 3 turned up reckon tw'o sequences of three; with another 3 
there would be three sequences of three, and so on. 

Flushes. — If all the cards in hand arc of the same suit, one is 
reckoned for each card. If the start is also of the same suit, one 
is reckoned for that also. In crib, no flush is reckoned unless the 
start is of the same suit as the cards in crib. 

His Nob. — If a player holds the knave of the suit turned up for the 
start he counts one “for his nob.” 

A dialogue will illustrate the technical conversation of the game, 
in a game at six-card cribbage. The cards for crib having been dis- 
carded, A holds knave of hearts, a four and a pair of twos: B holds 
a pair of nines, a six and a four. Two of hearts is turned up by B. 
The hand might be played thus: A lays down a two and says 
“Two”: B plays a nine and says “Eleven”: A follows with a four, 
saying “Fifteen two”; pegging two holes at once: B plays his four 
and says “Nineteen; two for a pair,” and pegs: A putting on his 
knave, “Twenty-nine”: B says “Go.” A lays down his two, his 
last card, and says “Thirty-one ; good for two,” B plays his nine and 
six, saying “Fifteen two, and one for my last — three.” ’The points are 
marked as they are made. A then counts his hand aloud. “Six for a 
pair-royal” or “Three twos — good for six,” and “One for his nob — 
seven,” and throws down his hand for B’s inspection. B, “Fifteen two, 
fifteen four, fifteen six, fifteen eight, and a pair arc ten.” B then looks 
at his crib and counts it. It contains, say, king, eight, three, ace and I 
the “start” is also reckoned. B counts “Fifteen two and a run of 
three — five.” 

After the points in hand and crib are reckoned, the cards arc 
shuffled and dealt again, and so on alternately until the game is won. 

The highest possible score in hand is 29 — three fives and a knave, 
with a five, of the same suit as the knave, turned up. 

Bibliography. — Berkeley, B^zique and Cribbage (1890) ; Cavendish, 
Pocket Guide to Cribbage (De la Rue, 1924) ; Rawdon Crawley, 
Cribbage Goodall’s Handbooks of Card Games (1925) ; Cribbage and 
BSsique, Fleetgate Publications (1927). 

CRICCIETH, a watering-place and contributory parliamen- 
tary borough of Carnarvonshire, Wales, on Cardigan bay, served 
by the G.W.R. Pop. of urban district (1931) 1,449. The ruined 
castle, perched on a green hill projecting into the sea, was re- 
, paired in, the lime of Edward I.; portions of two towers are on 
the verge of the rock, and a double fosse and vallum, with the 
duter and inner court lines, can be traced. The view includes a 
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wide sweep of Cardigan bay, backed by (he J^leyn peninsula and 
the Merionethshire hills, with Plarlech castle on the margin of 
the bay. Criccieth forms a good centre for excursions and offers 
facilities for sea-bathing. 

CRICHTON, JAMES (i56o?-is 82 ), commonly called the 
“Admirable Crichton,” was the son of Robert Oichton, lord ad- 
vocate of Scotland in the reign of Mary and James VL, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Stewart of Beath, through whom 
he claimed royal descent. He was born probabl}’' at Eliock in Dum- 
friesshire in 1560, and when ten years old was sent to St. Salva- 
tor’s college, St. Andrews, where he took his D.A. in 1574 and his 
M.A. in 1575. In 1577 Crichton was undoubtedly in f’aris, but 
his career on the Continent is dillicult to lollow. That he dis- 
played considerable classical knowledge, was a good linguist, a 
ready and versatile writer of verse, and above all that he pos- 
sessed an astounding memory seems certain, not only from the 
evidence of men of his own time but from the fait that even 
Joseph Scaligcr {Prinia ScaligtrunUf p. 58, iO()o) speaks of his 
attainments with the highest praise. It is known that for two 
years Crichton served in the French army and that in 1579 he 
arrived in Genoa. The latter event is proved by a Latin acldress 
{oi no particular merit) to the doge and senate entitled Oratlo 
J. Critonil Scoti pro ModcrnioriLui Gvjiuvnsis Rripuhl. elcciionc 
coram Senatu habita . . . (Genoa, 1570). 'Fhc next year Crich- 
ton was in Venice, and won the friendship of Aldus Manutius by 
his Latin ode In appiihu ad iirbrni Vciictam dr Praprio statu J. 
Criionii Scoti Carme 7 i ad Aid urn Manucciiim . . . (\'enice, 1580). 
The best contemporar}' evidence for Crichton's stay in Venice 
is a handbill printed by the Guerra press in 1580 (and now 
in the British Museum), giving a short biography and an extrava- 
gant eulogy of his powers. This work is undoubtedly by Manutius, 
as it was reprinted with his name in i 581 as Rrlatlonr drlla gualitd 
di . . . CreiiOTiCf and again in L582 (reprinted Venice, 1831). 

In Venice Crichton met and vanciuished all disputants exce])t 
Giacomo Mazzoni, w’as followed from place to {)lace by crowds 
of admirers, and won the affec:tion of the humanist, s Lorenzo 
Mas.sa and Giovanni Donati. In March 1581 he went to Padua, 
where he held two great disputations, in tht‘ first he e.xt emporized 
in succession a Latin poem, a daring onslaught on Aristotelian 
ignorance, and an oration in praise of ignorancf*. In the second, 
w'hich took place in the church of St. John and St. l*aul, and 
lasted three days, he undertook to refute iniiunuTable errors in 
Aristotelians, mathematicians and sclioulnieu, to conduct lus dis- 
pute either logically or by the secret doctrine of numbers, etc. 
According to Aldus, who attended the debate and published an 
account of it in his dedication to Crichton ])refi-Ked to Cicero’s 
“Paradoxa” (15S1), the young vScolsman was completely success- 
ful. In June Crichton was once more in Venice, and while there 
wrote two Latin odes to hi.s friends Lorenzo Tvlassa and Giovanni 
Donati, but after this date the details of hi.s life are obscure. 
Urquhart states that he went to Mantua, became the tutor of the 
young prince of Mantua, Vincenzo di Gonzaga, and wa.s killed by 
the latter in a street quarrel in 1582. Aldu.s in his edition of 
Cicero’s De unwersitate (X583), dedicated to Crichton, laments 
July 3 as the fatal day; and this account is apparently confirmed 
by the Mantuan State papt;r.s recently unearthed by Douglas 
Crichton {Proc. Soc. of Antiquarias of Scotland, igoo). Sir Sid- 
ney Lee {Diet. Nat. Biog.) argued against this date, on the ground 
that in 1584 and 1585 Crichton was alive, and in Milan, as certain 
works of his published in that year testified, and regarded it as 
probable that he died in Mantua c. 1585-80. But these later works 
seem to have been by another man of th<f same name. The epithet 
“admirable” (admirahilis) for Crichton first occurs in John John- 
ston’s Heroes Scoti (1603). 

Bibliography. — Sir Thomas Urquhart's Discovery of a most excel- 
lent jewel (1O52) is reprinted in the Maitland dub’s edition of Urqu- 
hart’s works in 1834. The Life of Crichton, by P. Fraser Tytler (and 
ed„ 1823), contains many extracts from earlier writers; see also 
Douglas Crichton, James Crichton of Eliock (St, Andrews, 191X). 

CRICKET. The origin of the word, as applied to the most 
important of British games, is still the subject of much dispute. 
The New English Dictionary (vol v. 1893) somewhat hesitatingly 
identifies it with the French “criquet,” first met with in a nianu- 
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script dated 1478 which reads — “Le suppliant arriva en ung 
lieu ou on jouit a la boulle pres dune atache on criquet:’’ this 
“criquet,” Jusserand, in his Les Sports dans Vancienne France, 
defines as ‘‘un baton piante en terre, qui servait de but dans une 
des formes du jeu/' The conclusion of the New English Diction- 
ary seems based on the argument that no reference to cricket so 
early as this was to be found in our own literature, and that in 
cricket one certainly did bowl at a mark. The Century Dictionary 
adopts the same view, and as long ago as 1671 Stephen Skinner, 
in his Etymologicae Lingua Anglicanae had explained cricket as 
“Ludos, a Franco Gailico ‘crosser,’ hoc ludo exerceri, ‘crosse,’ 
baculus ilie obliquus quo pueri ludunt.'’ Against this view it may 
be said (i.) that an argvjnentiim e sileiitio is never con\dncing; 
(ii.) that in all the major and many varieties of club-ball, e.g., 
hockey, golf, bandy, even in the Frenchman’s own La Crosse, 
the game takes its name from the striking implement and not the 
mark; (iii ) that the Latin peoples adopted and developed the 
racket as opposed to the club variety of ball games (the crosse 
is itself a modification of the racket ) ; and finally (iv ) , that even 
if in the isth century the French were playing at cricket in our 
sense of the term, it is at least as possible that in the four cen- 
turies’ intimate contact between the two peoples, they should 
have learnt it from the English, as the English from them. 

It seems better to follow Dr, Johnson, himself probably fol- 
lowing Junius (1589-1678), in deriving cricket from ^‘cryce. Sax. 
— a stick,” though his definition of the game as ‘'A sport at which 
the contenders drive a ball with sticks in opposition to one 
another” is less worthy of respect, Gouldman (1664), Strutt 
(1742-1S02) and Skeat (1835-1912) also subscribe to this deriva- 
tion. There was certainly in the parent Nordic tongue a syllable 
beginning with “cr,” ending with a hard ‘"c,” having for its middle 
letter every variety of vowel, and meaning a staff or stick: cf. 
the Psalterium Davidis version of verse 4, Ps. xxiii., “Gird thin 
and cricc thin me frefredon”; the word still survives in Cornwall 
and Devon in the sense of hedge sticks. The termination “et” is 
itself a common enough diminutive suffix, cf. pocket, and tippet; 
the game would then, in harmony with golf, hockey, bil- 
liards, bandy, take its name from its weapon of attack, a little 
staff, stick or bat (cf. the Parliament of Bats and Wycliffe’s 
version “Then came they with swerdis and battis”) : a “little” 
bat for a reason that will appear later. 

Early References. — Cricket, like much else in English history, 
was not born, but slowly evolved itself as a specialized variety 
of the generic club-ball. Various authorities have tried to identify 
its infancy with the Scottish “Cat-and-Doug,” with stool-ball, or 
with a 15th century game “Handyn or Handoute”: but Cat-and- 
Doug was a species of tip-cat, not specifically referred to as a 
game until 168S w'hen cricket had already a local habitation and 
a name : stool-ball was a cousin to cricket, but a younger one and 
of the weaker sex, an adaptation of the country-boys’ game for 
the dairymaids’ use. The claims of “Handyn or Handoute” to 
be cricket’s parent rest solely on the opinion of an iSth century 
lawyer: commenting in 1766 on the Statute 17 Edw. IV. c. 3 
which banned with heavy penalties the said game as one of those 
detrimental to the practice of archery, he says: “This is perhaps 
the most severe law ever made against gaming, and some of these 
forbidden sports seem to have been manly exercises, particularly 
the handyn and handoute, which I should suppose to be a kind of 
cricket, as the term hands is still retained in that game.” Such 
a coincidence is surely far too slender to support his deduction: 
it would, incidentally, be far more appropriate to rackets, in which 
game both terms still survive intact. 

For the practice of cricket in its elementary form of club-ball 
there is pictorial evidence as early as the middle of the 13th 
century (Chronique d^Angleterre, depuis Ethelbert jusqu^d Hen. 
III.), and again in a ms. dated 1344 No. 264 in the Bodleian 
library and as part of the illumination to a decretal of Pope 
Gregory IX., circa 1230 (British Museum, Royal mss, 10 E iv.). 
This latter has been reproduced in postcard form and is on sale 
(No. II of Set 58) at the British Museum. The first written 
reference to the game is possibly to be found in an extract from 
the wardrobe accounts of the 28th year of Edw^ard I.’s reign which, 


■written as was customary in Low Latin, speaks of certain sums 
disbursed by his chaplain on behalf of the young Prince Edward 
“ad ludendum ad creag’ et alios ludos." It is, at least, arguable 
ihat the word “creag” was an attempt to reproduce phonetically 
a French version (Piers Gaveston was a Gascon) of the native 
cric- or crig- et, the termination being represented by the ’ as 
was the scribe's practice. 

Be this as it may. cricket was being played by boys of the free 
school of Guildford in or about 1550: for in 1598, John Derrick, 
then aetat. 59, giving eridence before a jury, testified in so many 
w'ords to his ha\ing played there as a boy himself at “crickett 
and other plaies.” (History of Guildford, iSoi, p. 202,) In 1598 
the London edition of Giovanni Fiorio’s A World of Words 
defines “squillare” as “to make a noise as a cricket, to play 
crickct-a-wicket, and be merry”; in i6ir Randle Cotgrave’s 
*4 Dictionary of French and English translates “crosser” as “to 
play at cricket.” 

Sir William Dugdale (born 1605) refers in some royalist 
propaganda to Oliver Cromwell as indulging in his youth in 
i “cricket and football,” and as acquiring “the name of royster.” 

' John Timbs (b. iSoi), on the enthusiastic but rather dubious 
authority of the Rev. Lisle Bowles (b. 1762), refers in his School- 
days of Eminent Men to Thomas Ken, in his first week as a 
scholar at Winchester (Jan. 1650) as “attempting to wield a 
cricket bat,” To support this statement there is evidence for the 
game being played by Winchester scholars on “Hill’s” as early 
as 1637 (vid. the Latin poem by Robert Mathew included in 
A. K. Cook's About Winchester College). 

In The Life and Death of Thomas Wilson (1672) George Swin- 
nock tells us how that Puritan divine (i6oi-?i653) went far to 
convert Maidstone to the proper observance of the Sabbath, 
though that was “formerly a very profane town insomuch as I 
have seen morrice dancing, cudgel playing, stool-ball, crickets and 
many other sports openly and publicly on the Lord’s Day.” In 
1654 the churchwardens and overseers of Eltham fined seven of 
their parishioners for playing cricket on the Lord’s Day. Four 
years later there is a ludicrously lugubrious reference to a cricket 
ball in The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence by John Milton’s 
nephew, Edward Phillips. There appears to have been a cricket 
club at St. Albans as early as 1666, and ten years later comes the 
first reference to cricket overseas in the diary of Henry Teonge, 
chaplain to H.M.S. “Assistance,” who records how in May of 
that year some of the ship’s company rode up from Antioch 
to Aleppo and there “did in a fine valley pitch a princely tent and 
divert themselves with various sports including 'Krickett'.” 

Already, in 166S, the proprietor of the Ram Inn, Smithfield, had 
been rated for a cricket ground; in 1699 the author of A Worlde 
Bewitched is lamenting that cricket in summer “will be very much 
in fashion”; by 1707, Chamberlayne’s State of England has been 
forced to include cricket among the people’s recreations and in 
1720, the Rev. John Strype, editing Stow’s Survey, has followed 
suit. 

Organization and Development. — ^The first definite match 
of which there is record is to he found in The Post-Boy of March 
1700, billed to take place on Clapham Common. In 1707 London 
plays as such, and in 1719 “the Londoners” meet “the Kentish 
men” in what is virtually the first county match, London being 
synonymous with Middlesex, There seems no doubt that for the 
first half of the i8th century, Kent enjoyed the cricket as- 
cendancy, though Sussex had a great cricket nursery in Slindon, 
and a great champion in Richard Newland, captain of “England” 
in 1744, and cricket tutor to Richard Nyren, the head and right 
arm of the famous Hambiedon club. Surrey, too, encouraged by 
the patronage of Frederick Louis, prince of Wales, often pressed 
Kent hard: Hants is first mentioned in 1728, but though Glouces- 
ter appears to have played the game as a county in the same 
year, and half a dozen other counties had taken the field well 
before the end of the century, there is no doubt that the greatest 
enthusiasm and the most expert skill was concentrated in London 
and in the enclave of the Weald. This was the veritable home of 
cricket where it had first been developed from the haphazard play 
of boys with, in all probability, much variant and local custom, 
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into the systematized and serious game of men. Here, on the 
short turf of the open downs and the meadows of the Inner 
Weald, it was discovered by Society, when Society, during the 
Commonwealth, found London uncomfortable and withdrew to 
its country seats, and from here it was transplanted at the 
Restoration, partly to the home grounds of its great patrons, the 
Vine, at Sevenoaks, belonging to the Sackvilles, Bishopsbourne 
Paddock, near Canterbury, Sir Horace Mann’s ground, and per- 
haps at Goodwood park, where the second and fourth dukes were 
very great patrons of the game. In London great matches were 
played on all the southern commons from Chelsea to Clapham, 
on the White Conduit fields, near King’s Cross station, and 
Lamb’s Conduit fields, near the Foundling hospital. But by far 
the most famous cricket centre was “The Artillery Ground,” 
Finsbury, where the H.A.C. still play to-day. In the middle of 
the iSth century it seems to have been leased, at least for cricket 
purposes, to a certain George Smith, host of the “Pyed Horse” 
inn who settled the gate, normally 2d. but occasionally raised to 
6d., did good business over luncheons, dealt faithfully with a 
gate sometimes, it is said, amounting to 20,000, and numbered 
among his patrons many of the most distinguished gentlemen in 
the land. Here was played on June 18, 1744, the famous match 
Kent V. All England, the first game of which the full score is 
preserved, the first to be enshrined in Scores and Biographies 
and celebrated by the well-known heroic poem by James Love 
{alias Dance) {see Ashley-Cooper’s edition published by Richards 
of Nottingham). 

The enthusiasm for the game shown by many of the most 
prominent men of the day, naturally provided a target for the 
criticism of political opponents and moralizing pedants: Pope 
and Soames Jenyns both echo this note, whilst in 1778 a bitter 
lampoon, “The Noble Cricketers,” was levelled at the earl of 
Tankerviile and the 3rd duke of Dorset. Much more deserving 
of censure were the heavy stake-money and side-bets that more 
often than not depended on big matches, but in a betting age 
cricket could not escape. The crowds were often disorderly and 
violently partisan, but could probably bear comparison with some 
at, e.g.y Sydney, a century and a half later. 

The next, and an important stage, in the game’s development 
was marked by the rise of the famous Hambledon club. For long 
celebrated by cricket historians as the “cradle of cricket,” this 
little Hampshire village, some seven miles S.W. of Petersfield, 
must now resign the title to the hamlets of the Eastern weald 
and of an earlier day. But glory enough remains: here on the 
smiling shoulder of Broad-Halfpenny Down (the historic site is 
now the property of Winchester college and, we may hope, secure 
from violation), and later on Windmill Down, much closer to the 
village, the Hambledon club which, it is only fair to say, cast its 
net as far afield as western Surrey, for 30 years challenged and 
held at bay all comers: indeed, in June 1777 they beat a repre- 
sentative England XI. by an innings and 168 runs. This phe- 
nomenal ascendancy owed something to the eager activities of 
its greatest patron, the Rev. Charles Powlett, and of its first 
captain, nay “general,” Richard Nyren, but resulted in the main 
from the coincidence in the area of some dozen men of extra- 
ordinary cricket genius, whose profound influence on the evolu- 
tion of the game’s technique will be studied in another place. 
Fortunate, too, was the club in its historian, John Nyren, Rich- 
ard’s son; his Cricketers of My Time, together with The Young 
Cricketer*s Tutor, edited by Cowden Clarke and published in 
1833, are the first prose classics in cricket’s literature. 

The Hambledon club played its last recorded match in 1793, 
appropriately enough at Lord’s. This, the acknowledged Mecca 
of all cricketers, was first opened as a private ground for the 
benefit of certain members of the White Conduit club by Thomas 
Lord, a man of Yorkshire stock whose family had lost their con- 
siderable property in the ’45 and who had himself become ground 
bowler to that club. Lord had the backing of the earl of Win- 
chdsea and Charles Lennox, subsequently fourth duke of Rich- 
mond, two of cricket’s greatest patrons; his first ground was 
rented from the Portman family in the then almost wholly rural 
district of Dorset Square: in 1809, on Portman proposing to 


raise the rent, Lord removed to a new ground, part of the St. 
John’s Wood estate, belonging to the Eyre family, but four years 
later, with the proposed Regent’s canal threatening the site, he 
removed again to the present situation, in each case he relaid the 
original Dorset Square turf, enclosing his newest ground with a 
high fence and building on it a pavilion and a tavern. The Maryle- 
bone club, which has always made its home ai Lord's, was founded 
in 178S, and that its authority was from the start accepted as 
paramount is proved by its revision of the laws in the first year 
of its existence. 

For half a century, at least, the M.C.C. was the great match- 
making agcnc}^ in cricket, inviting subscriptions from its members 
to meet match expenses, and advertising the games in advance 
at the chief London social clubs. County cricket for long owed 
its existence to the patronage of local enthusiasts: the days of 
the regular country cricket club were not yet. Most of the big 
matches were still played for money and were a field for heavy 
wagering by professional backers, even the famous Crockford 
and Gully being sometimes visible with less distinguished “legs” 
in front of the pavilion at Lord's. With a close match the first 
consideration, games were constantly arranged at odds, whether 
of numbers or of given men. Single wicket malch(‘s also excited 
great interest, and at intervals challenge games were played for 
a so-called single wicket championship: with (he laws governing 
single wicket favouring the fast bowler and hard hitter, it is not 
surprising that Alfred Mynn in the ’30s should have stood facile 
prince ps. 

In 1836 the first North v. South match was played, clear 
evidence of the spread of cricket: as a matter of fact, Nottingham 
was playing Sheffield in what was for long a local lest match, as 
early as 1771; and the M.C.C. visited Nottingham 20 years later. 
Notts, first took the field as a county in 1835 and Yorkshire in 
1833: Leicester, Norfolk, with Fuller Pilch as a native, and 
Cambridgeshire soon followed their lead. The missionary efforts 
of the M.C.C. began in 18.^16, 10 be .seconded by the louring cricket 
of the All-England eleven, a team n‘presenting the flower of 
English cricket, mainly professional, but including oiu^ or two of 
the leading amateurs, the organization and maintenance of which 
over a period of years was due to the business enterprise of the 
great Notts, bowler, William Clarke. This eleven played all over 
the country and were the focus of attraction whtTever they went, 
winning to knowledge and appreciation of the game whole dis- 
tricts where hitherto it had ]>een unappreciated or undeveloped: 
their matches were the great trials of budding tahait, and many 
a young professional was discovered and launched on a successful 
career through the medium of the “A.E.E.” The success of 
Clarkes venture, and possibly his dose-fistedne.ss, led in 1S52 
to the secession of some of the leading professionals and their 
formation, under the management of John Wisden and Dean of 
Sussex, of the United AIl-Englaiui XI. These two elevens virtually 
monopolized the best cricket talent in the. country, and the annual 
match between the two at Lord’s, on W’hit Monday, first played 
in 1862, continued for nearly 20 years to he voted the great 
event of the season. Eventually they had both to give way before 
the rising tide of county cricket. 

County Cricket. — ^The origin of county cricket may be found 
in the local antagoni.sm of eastern and western Weald: with the 
adoption of the game by the “gentry” and it.s rapid sy.stematiza- 
tion, we can trace successive county supremacies enjoyed by 
Kent {circa 1750), Hampshire (1780-90), Surrey (1790-1810), 
when William Bcldham and William Lambert, the two greatest 
players of their day, made the county a yearly match for the 
Rest of England; Sussex {circa 1825), thanks to their round arm 
bowlers, Lillywhite and Broadbridge, and the great Kent XI. of 
the ’30s and ’40s when 

With five such mighty cricketers ’twas but natural to win, 

As Felix, Wenman, Hillycr, Fuller Pilch and Alfred Mynn. 

With the approach of the ’60s the balance of power began to 
move northwards: an explanation may in part be found in the 
numerical advantage of the industrial areas, now enlightened by 
the missionary work of the past two decades, partly to the fact 
that the system of home piecework, in the days before the big 
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mechanical looms, allowed the operatives so to adjust their work- 
ing week as to make time for both practice and matches. From 
this time such places as Sutton-in-Ashheld and Lascelies Hall begin 
to appear as apparently inexhaustible mines of cricket talent. 

Surrey, first organized as a county club in 1845, had under 
F. P. Miller, and thanks to the prowess of Caffyn, Stephenson, 
Lockyer and George Griffith, enjoyed a renewed ascendancy in 
the late '50s and early ’60s, but in betw^een ’67 and ’70 Yorkshire, 
with a w^'holly professional eleven including a very’ great fast 
bowler in Freeman, had been thrice rated as champions. The 
county championship proper is generally reckoned to date from 
1S73, when the M.C.C. first laid down rules governing county 
qualification; in the next five years, Gloucestershire, owing almost 
everything to the Grace brothers, E. M., W. G. and G. F., were 
three times champions, but it was another ten years before the 
honour again came south. The ’Sos were a great decade for Notts., 
for whom Shaw and Attewell were marvels of bowling accuracy. 
Barnes and Flowers two fine all-rounders, and William Gunn and 
Arthur Shrewsbury the greatest professional batsmen of the age. 
In 18S7 the headship passed to Surrey, under the leadership of 
J. Shuter, and between that year and 1895, that county was eight 
times at the head of the table. The great Surrey bowders were 
Lohmann, Lockwood and Richardson, the latter of whom actually 
took over 1,000 wickets in four consecutive home seasons, 290 in 
1895, a record till 1928 when Freeman of Kent took 304. The 
batsmen were the amateur W. W. Read, and the professionals 
M. Read, Abel, Brockwell, a dashing player and, at the end of the 
period, T. Hayward, who became the best professional batsman 
in England and played in the classic style. 

Yorkshire, after a very lean period, now enjoyed a great revival 
in which they owed much to their captain, Lord Hawke; unlike 
the great majority of their rivals, their eleven consisted almost 
entirely of native-born men and its success evoked proportionately 
greater enthusiasm in the county: at the top of the table in 1893, 
’96 and ’98, they were again champions for the first three years 
of this century, and once more in 1905. Always strong in bowling, 
Yorkshire had a remarkable sequence of slow left-handers in 
Peate, Peel and Rhodes: the last mentioned, who first appeared 
for his county in 1S98 and who is still playing, has taken more 
wickets in first-class cricket than any other man in the game’s 
history; George Hirst, a fast left-hand bowler and vigorous right- 
handed batsman, particularly strong in the hook and pull, was a 
man of great personality and unbounded energy ; the only crick- 
eter who has ever taken 200 wickets and made 2,000 runs in a 
season (208 wickets and 2,385 runs in 1906), he was the greatest 
force in the eleven and has strong claims to be considered the 
best all-round professional cricketer who has yet appeared. Other 
good Yorkshire bowlers were E. Wainwright and Schofield Haigh, 
the latter a bowler of deadly “break-backs.” There was a great 
opening pair of batsmen in Brown and Tunnicliffe, whose partner- 
ship of 554 against Derbyshire in 1898 is still a record for the 
first wicket, and a brilliant, adventurous stroke-player in Denton. 
Of the amateurs by far the most distinguished was F. S. Jackson 
(governor of Bengal, 1927-32): captain of England in 1905, 
Jackson was always, when he could find time to play, a batsman 
of extraordinary gifts and unbounded confidence: the bigger the 
occasion the better he played; he was also a very good medium- 
paced bowler. Another fine all-round amateur was E. Smith. It 
is arguable that the Yorks. XI. c, 1900, were the strongest county 
side that has yel been seen. 

In the last 12 years before the war the championship was won 
by six different counties, a variety of fortune that was excellent 
for the game’s welfare, and in which no victory was more popular 
than that of Warwickshire in 1911. The first county outside the 
Big Six (Yorks., Lancs., Notts., Kent, Surrey and Middlesex) to 
win the honour for 34 years, Warwick owed her success in great 
part to the brilliant all-round play of her young captain, F. R. 
Foster. The most consistent success in this period, however, feU 
to Kent, who were champions in 1906, ’09, ’10 and ’13. Blest in 
her beautiful grounds and a fine county cricketing tradition, and 
owing much to her quondam captain, Lord Harris, Kent at this 


tim.e played most attractive cricket : J. R. Mason, a very popular 
captain, gave place about 1906 as the all-round force of the 
eleven, to an even greater in Woolley, then a good slow bowler 
and still a most graceful and effective batsman who enjoys the 
unique distinction of having played in 52 consecutive test matches. 
Among many fine amateur batsmen, K. L. Hutchings was con- 
spicuous, but the main match-winning forces were Fielder, a fine 
fast bowler, and Colin Blythe, a wonderful artist wdth his left- 
hand slows: in August they were reinforced by D. W. Carr, at 
this time the one reliable “googly” bowler in England. 

Surrey, with Hayward and Hobbs in wonderful batting form, 
and a hard-working and fast bowler in Hitch, carried off the 
honours in the curtailed 1914 season. When county cricket w’as 
resumed in 1919, it was amid such misgivings that the ill-advised 
e.xperiment was made of confining championship matches to two 
days, but all doubts as to public interest were soon set at rest, 
attendances and enthusiasm for the game being greater than ever. 
Naturally enough, after so long an interregnum, the standard, 
especially in bowling, had seriously fallen aw’ay, and though the 
war had not depleted the ranks of the professionals as much as 
might have been anticipated, a great part of a generation of 
amateurs was lost to the game. After Yorkshire had won the 
first post-war championship, Middlesex scored two most popular 
successes in the next two years. She owed much to the captaincy 
of P. F. Warner, an admirable batsman and one of the shrewdest 
and most enthusiastic cricketers, to the batting of Hendren and to 
the all-round cricket of J. W. Hearne, a younger relative of J. T, 
Hearne who, 20 years before, had been the best medium-paced 
bowler in England. In 1922 Yorkshire regained the leadership 
and retained it for the following three years, actually winning in 
the period 81 championship games as against six losses. With 
Rhodes enjoying as a bowler an Indian summer of extraordinary 
success, two other good left-handers in Kilner and Waddington, 
a good spin bowler in Macaulay and a “swinger” in Robinson, the 
Yorkshire attack was in a different class from any other county’s. 
The body of her batting was not perhaps as strong as in the great 
years 1900-02, but in Sutcliffe and Holmes she had an opening 
pair whose partnerships for the first wicket have now passed all 
records. So inevitable was Yorkshire’s supremacy beginning to 
appear that the game was all the better for its interruption by the 
advance of Lancashire who, with a well-balanced side almost ex- 
clusively professional, ended at the head of the table in 1926, 
’27, ’28, ’30 and ’34. Notts, won the championship in 1929, and 
Yorkshire re-established herself at the head of the table in 1931, 
’32, ’33 and ’35. 

County cricket to-day commands as much interest as ever, 
but the competition is becoming increasingly professionalized; the 
number of amateurs who are able and willing to play regularly 
is decreasing, and a more or less settled personnel is important 
to a team’s success. The expenses of county clubs are heavy and 
though Yorkshire, with a membership of over 6,000, has no 
financial anxiety, a wet season such as 1927 can land the majority 
in difficulties; their share distributed by the M.C.C., in the profits 
arising out of tours in Australia and test matches at home, is an 
important item in their budgets. In Nov. 1928, the Advisory 
County Cricket Committee decided that each county must play 28 
matches. It also abolished the system of percentages in favour of 
point scoring. With 17 counties now competing, it is impossible 
for them all to play each other, and no really satisfactory system 
of point counting has yet been evolved; the first-class season is 
overfull and the best English bowlers certainly suffer from over- 
work. Some are quite naturally tempted away into the League 
cricket which spreads an enthusiastic and highly-organized net- 
work over much of the industrial area from Stoke to Durham; 

I the cricket here is fiercely competitive, and the bowling, for the 
most part in the hands of professionals, one of whom may play 
for each club, is of a high class. Conversely, the leagues often 
furnish recruits to the northern counties. 

There is a subsidiary division of 23 second-class counties, and 
in this competition the majority of players are amateurs, except 
in the case of the second elevens of some first-class counties who 
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ase it as a training ground for their young professionals. Since its 
Dfiicial recognition in igoi, Staffordshire, with six championships, 
leads the field, a success due almost entirely to the phenomenal 
bowling of Barnes, the England bowler of 1911-12. j 

INTERNATIONAL CRICKET 

Europe. — ^Wherever Englishmen, and especially English sol- 
diers and sailors or missionaries, have gone, they have taken 
cricket with them. But for the outbreak of the Revolution it 
would have been played in Paris in 1789 under the auspices of 
the British Ambassador; the Light Division enjoyed it at Lisbon 
before the battle of Busaco; some of the “secretariat’’ indulged 
in it on the Prater during the congress of Vienna; the game had 
been played in Italy by 182S, in Corfu during the British Pro- 
tectorate (1815-63), in Odessa in 18S1, whilst a cricket club 
was formed in Geneva as early as 1S50 and in Christiania by 
1866. Of European countries to-day the Dutch and the Danes 
are the keenest and most proficient. 

India. — ^There was a cricket club in Calcutta before the end of 
the 1 8th century, and fostered by the enthusiasm of the Army 
and the encouragement of such men as Lord Harris, when gover- 
nor of Bombay, the natives rapidly ma.stered the game; the tri- 
angular tournament between Europeans, Parsees and Hindus dates 
from 1907, the Mohammedans joining in 1912, The first “test’* 
match with England was played in 1932 in England, when the 
Indians lost. In India, in 1933-4, the M.C.C. won two matches 
and drew one. Of test matches played, up to 1935, between Eng- 
land and the West Indies, England won 7, West Indies 3, and 
4 v^ere drawn; West Indies winning the rubber against the M.C.C. 
tourists in 1934-35- 

America. — Cricket has been played all over the American 
continent, and a match at New York took place as early as 1751. 
The first team of professional cricketers that ever left England 
toured the U.S.A. and Canada in 1859, example that has been 
enjoyably followed by many subsequent teams, including Kent 
County in 1904. The compliment has been returned by the Phil- 
adelphians, Pennsylvania and Haverford universities. Though 
the U.S.A. has produced some fine cricketers, notably the broth- 
ers Newhall in the ’70s, J. A. Lester, who captained the Philadel- 
phians in 1904, H. V. Hordern, a fir.st-rate googly bowler, and 
above all, J. B. King, in 1904, one of the very best bowlers in 
the world, cricket has never become a national game. 

New Zealand. — Cricket is popular in New Zealand, where the 
standard of play has recently risen so far as to admit of the 
playing of “test” matches with England and South Africa, Up to 
1932, however, New Zealand had failed to win any of these 
matches; England and South Africa having each won two. 

South Africa. — Cricket was brought to South Africa by Brit- 
ish troops in the ’40s, Maritzburg and Wynberg being the earliest 
centres, with Pretoria following in the ’60s and Johannesburg 
later still. The standard of play made a real advance after the 
first visit of a S.A. team to England in 1894, and ten years later 
a team captained by the old Cambridge cricketer, F. H. Mitchell, 
only lost three out of 26 fixtures in England, E. A. Halliwell prov- 
ing himself a great wicket-keeper, J. J. Kotze as fast a bowler as 
any in England, and J, Sinclair an all-round cricketer of very high 
class. In 1905 the M.C.C. sent out a strong team under P. F. 
Warner, only to see it lose four out of the five test matches to a 
side of great all-round strength, the decisive factor being the 
googly bowling of R. 0 . Schwarz, G. A. Faulkner, A. E. Vogler 
and Gordon White, It was only fair that the S.A. team that 
visited England in 1907 should be accorded the honour of test 
matches; they lost the only one of the three that was finished, but 
only after a desperate fight in which their bowlers had a very fine 
English batting side in consistent trouble. Their captain, P. Shcr- 
weU, made a historic 115 to rescue his team from disaster at 
Lord’s. Another strong M.C.C. XI., sent out in 1909, lost the 
rubber by three matches to two, only Hobbs, who batted most 
brilliantly, being able to master the googly bowling; Faulkner, 
who scored over 2,000 runs for a South African team touring 
Australia in the following winter, losing four out of the five tests, 
wns at this time perhaps the finest all-round cricketer in the world. 


From that tour, however, the googly bowlers never recovered, 
and the side that completed in the Triangular Tournament of 
1912 were outclassed and overwhelmed, an inferiority further 
emphasized by South Africa’s heavy defeat at the hands of the 
M.C.C. XI. which visited her in 1913. Once again Hobbs was 
superlative, but an even more decisive factor was the bowling of 
Barnes who, after taking 34 wickets for 28 2 runs in the three 
lest matches against them in 1912, proved even more difficult on 
the matting and had all their batsmen, except H. W. Taylor, at 
his mercy. Since the war the South Africans have visited Eng- 
land in 1924, 1929, 1935, and have been visiteil by M.C.C teams 
in 1922-23, 1927-2S, 1930-31. The achievements of South Afri- 
cans during these post-war matches ranged from heavy defeat in 
1924, through a progressive improvement of form, to triumph in 
1935, when they won the rubber. Within recent memory the out- 
standing feature of S.A. cricket has been the batting of H. W. Tay- 
lor, who can be ranked in the very highest class for style and effec- 
tiveness alike; A. D. Nourse has batted for a quarter of a century 
with wonderfully consistent success. The most important domes- 
tic cricket in South Africa is an inter-provincial tournament, 
known as The Currie Cup, inaugurated in 1S90 and named after 
Sir Donald Currie who, with Sir Abe Bailey, was thi^ great patron 
of cricket there. All South African cricket is played on matting, 
stretched on turf, as at Cape Town, or on ant-heaps, as at the 
Wanderers’ ground, Johannesburg, the headquarters of the coun- 
try’s cricket; this undoubtedly handic.'qis the South African crick- 
eter when he comes to play under conditions native to the game, 
a fact that is now recognized and supports a growing movement 
for the cultivation of turf wickets. 

Australia.— The earliest cricket centre in Australia seems to 
have been Sydney, where the game tr)ok roof very (*arly in the 
19th century, Hobart, Melbourne, Perth and .‘\delaide all being 
converted before 1850. Conditions, except at Melbourne, and the 
standard of pla3>' generally, remained, however, somewhat primi- 
tive until the visit of the first English te:im in 1861-62, a pro- 
fessional combination captained l)y H. H, Slt‘phenson and organ- 
ized as a business venture by Spiers and f’ond, who are .said to 
have cleared over iro,ooo as a result. Th(‘reafUT, thanks to the 
coaching of English professionals, the enthusiasm of the Aus- 
tralians, and further visits from English teams in 1863-64, and, 
under Grace’s leadership, in 1873, progress was rapid, and a no- 
table milestone was reached when, in March 1877, Australia won 
by 45 runs the first of all test matches, a success almost entirely 
due to an innings of 165 by C. Bannerman. A still more decisive 
.step was taken a year later when the first Australian team visited 
England: most of the fixtures arranged for them were second 
class, and so little was generally known of them in advance that 
a famous English cricketer was heard enquiring about their col- 
our, and Lord’s was virtually empty when they drove on to the 
ground to meet the M.C.C. Before the day was over, F. R. 
Spofforth and H. F. Boyle had made history by dismissing a 
really strong M.C.C. eleven for 33 and 19, and winning the match 
for their team by nine wickets. The monopoly of English cricket 
was now seriously threatened and the threat became a reality 
when, after a most honourable defeat in the first home test match 
at the Oval, in 1880, Australia beat England by seven runs on 
Aug. 29, 1882, in what is still the most famous of these games, a 
victory celebrated in the Sportin^^ 2 "imes by the obituary notice 
that created the “Ashes” legend. Though Australian batting had 
made great strides in this decade, and W. L. Murdoch was estab- 
lished as a batsman equal to any but “W. G.,” with H. H. Massie, 
a brilliant hitter and A. Bannerman, a great defensive player, it 
was the trio of bowlers, Spofforth, Boyle and Palmer, supported 
by a great wicket-keepier in Blackham, that made the team so 
formidable. Their bowling was a revelation to English cricketers: 
Spofforth, originally very fast, but at his best fast medium, with 
a very fast ball, was universally acclaimed the greatest bowler in 
the world; his deadly control of his off-break and, on the field, 
an almost salanic malevolence of bearing, early won for him the 
still unchallenged title of “the Demon.” 

Two years later an equally strong side lost the one test match 
that was finished, but had distinctly the best of the two that were 
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drawn; in the latter of these, at the Oval, Murdoch scored 21 1, 
still the highest innings made in an England v. Australia match in 
England, and only a famous ninth wicket partnership of 15 1 be- 
tween W. W- Read and Scotton saved England. The years that 
followed were a black period for Australian cricket, and between 
Dec. 1S84 and Aug. 1S93, England won 16 of the 21 games fin- 
ished; in part this was due to the dropping away of the old stal- 
warts and the inability of the still limited cricket resources of 
the country to find at once adequate substitutes, but internal 
quarrels also contributed, and some of her elevens were far from 
representative. Moreover, English cricket ’was ver>’ strong indeed 
at this time; as batsmen, Grace, Shrewsbury and Gunn were at 
their best, and F. S. Jackson, then the Cambridge captain, made 
a wonderful debut in the matches of 1893. The Australians had 
a splendid all-round player in G. Giffen, and a really great pair of 
bowlers in C. T. B. Turner (nicknamed '‘the Terror") and J. J. 
Ferris who, on the 18SS tour, together bowded nearly 20,000 balls 
and took 534 wickets out of 663 that fell. But their batsmen were 
no match for such bowlers as Lohmann, Peate, Briggs and Peel, 
the slow left-handers being then, as now, a particular thorn in 
Australian flesh. 

The tide began to turn in the winter of 1 8 94-9 5 when a very 
strong team under A. E. Stoddart, for which the captain, A. C. 
Maclaren, Ward and Brown batted splendidly, and Richardson 
bowled in his best form, only just v/on the odd game out of five. 
Three years later Stoddart’s second team was decisively beaten 
by four matches to one, and in 1899 J* J- Darling’s eleven de- 
feated England at Lord’s by ten wickets, and drew’ the other four 
games. A new and accomplished generation of Australian players 
had now arrived: Darling himself, and C. Hill, were a very fine 
pair of left-handed batsmen, S. E. Gregory, a most consistent 
run-getter, and a brilliant field, M. A. Noble, a great all-rounder, 
whilst E. Jones's extreme pace, PIowelFs off -breaks, and Trumble’s 
mastery of length and pace changes made the attack very formid- 
able. An attempt to recover the Ashes by a team under A. C. 
Maclaren in the winter of 1901-02 was heavily repulsed in spite 
of brilliant batting by its captain, and in 1902 Darling again led 
a team to victory, defeating England by two games to one. The 
Australians’ three runs victory at Manchester and England’s one 
wicket success in the fifth game at the Oval, are historic in the 
series. The feature of the tour 'was the batting of Victor Trumper, 
a modest genius whose effortless brilliancy has never been sur- 
passed. 

In the winter of 1903-04 the M.C.C., determined to restore the 
prestige of English cricket, themselves organized a team which, 
under P. F. Warner’s captaincy, succeeded in recovering the 
Ashes; the batting of R. E. Foster who, in his first test match 
innings at Melbourne, scored 287 runs, of Tyldesley and Hayward, 
the bowling of Rhodes and the surprise effect of J. Bosanquet’s 
googlies, were the deciding factors. The following year England’s 
success was repeated, when F. S. Jackson, winning the toss in all 
five games and batting brilliantly himself, led his side to victory 
in the only two matches that were finished. In the next winter, 
however, the advance guard of a new generation of pleiyers recov- 
ered the honours for Australia, defeating a rather moderate 
M.C.C. eleven captained by A. 0 . Jones, by four games to one, 
and in 1909, Noble, a consummate tactician, profited by some ill- 
judged decisions by the English selection committee, and won 
two out of the three finished games. The very fast t)owling of 
Cotter, the all-round form of Armstrong and Macartney, and the 
success of the two young left-handed batsmen, Ransford and 
Bardsley, were the features of the tour; the latter created a rec- 
ord by scoring a century in each innings of the last test match. 
Once again the pendulum swung over and in the winter of 1911- 
12, the splendid batting of the opening pair, Hobbs and Rhodes, 
and the most formidable bowling of Barnes and F. R. Foster, won 
decisive -victory for P. F. Warner’s second M.C.C. XI. This tour 
set the seal upon Hobbs’s batting reputation, whilst Australian 
opinion was unanimous that Barnes was the finest English bowler 
they had yet seen; he and Foster, whose pace off the pitch was a 
revelation to his opponents, took 66 wickets of the 95 that fell, 
but were well supported by J. W. H. T. Douglas. The Australian 


team that took part in the Triangular Tournament of 1912 was 
far from representative, and though they easily accounted for the 
South Africans, they -were no match for a very strong England XL 

The war hit Australia much less hard than England and she 
was soon into her cricket stride again. A tour in England by an 
Australian Imperial Forces eleven in 1919 served to introduce 
J. M. Gregory, for whose pace as a bowler the game in England 
could offer no approach to a parallel. There now followed the 
greatest humiliation ever sustained by English cricket when her 
representatives suffered defeat in eight consecutive tests; weak- 
ness in bowling and fielding was mainly responsible for the loss 
of all five games by the M.C.C. side which toured under Doug- 
las’s captaincy, but at home it was the complete inability of 
the English batsmen to deal with the fast bowling of Gregory 
and Macdonald, whose energies were carefully husbanded for the 
tests, well used by an able captain in Armstrong and ably sup- 
ported by the slow bowling of the captain himself and of A. A. 
Mailey, a most persevering and successful googly bowler. Eng- 
land made a better showing in the last two test matches which 
were drawn, and heavy though the blow was to her prestige, her 
cricketers, in the long run, benefited by this reverse which served 
to recall the cardinal principles of a straight bat and a good length. 
Three winters later a M.C.C. team, under A. E. R. Giliigan, 
though only winning one test match in Australia, gave a much 
better account of themselves. Hobbs and Sutcliffe did wonders 
as an opening pair, running up over 100 together four times — 
thrice in succession. Sutcliffe's first four test match innings were 
59, 1 1 5, 176 and 124, whilst Hobbs, with three centuries, bring- 
ing his total to nine, surpassed Trumpet’s previous record of six 
for the series ; unfortunately, the body of our batting was disap- 
pointing and failed to profit by the successful starts. Conversely 
the Australians, time after time, made splendid recoveries from 
disastrous starts, for which the bowling of Tate was responsible. 
This young Sussex professional beat even Barnes’s figures by tak- 
ing 38 wickets in the five matches, bowling with a fire and persist- 
ency that won universal acclamation from the Australians, who 
rated his bowling as high as any that had been seen in their 
country. The English change bowling was, however, very weak. 
For the first time in cricket history, eight-ball overs were obliga- 
tory, an innovation confined to Australia and since abandoned. 
These matches, the first three of which ran to seven days apiece, 
were premonitory of the endurance tests into which, thanks to the 
pluperfect pitches formed of the Bulli soil, and the intense deter- 
mination of all batsmen not to get themselves out, cricket in Aus- 
tralia seems fast degenerating. 

In 1926, after losing 12 tests out of 13 completed, England at 
last turned the tables, and after bad weather had played a large 
part in drawing the first four games, won decisively in the fifth at 
the Oval which was, in any case, to be played to a finish — an inno- 
vation in England — ^but for which, as it turned out, four days 
sufficed. Once again it is a case of Hobbs and Sutcliffe, the fa- 
mous pair defying some very accurate bowling on a very difficult 
wicket throughout the third morning and laying the foundations 
for a long score; in the last innings the Australians quite collapsed 
before some accurate bowling of the old-fashioned type by 
Rhodes, who had played his first test match 27 years before, and 
some good fast bowling by a new star, Larwood of Notts. Hobbs, 
who in the previous year had, at the age of 42, surpassed “W.G.’s” 
achievement of 126 centuries, batted with marvellous consistency 
in these five test matches, scoring 486 runs with an average of 
81, and easily outstripping Hill’s previous record aggregate of 266 
for this cricket. Sutcliffe’s batting was on the same level. For 
Australia, Macartney batted as brilliantly as ever, and Woodfall 
and Ponsford did excellently on this, their first tour: but the at- 
tack was the weakest for many years and sadly lacked medium- 
paced spin bowling. England’s victory created enthusiasm. 

Up to and including the tour of the Australian team visiting 
England in 1934, 134 test matches have been played; Australia 
won 53 (38 m Australia), England 52, 29 being drawn. Consid- 
ering the initial handicap of inexperience, the disparity in pop- 
ulation, and the natural difficulty of adapting themselves to 
English conditions, Australian cricketers may well be proud 
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of such a record; but it is to be remembered that the climate 
favours athletic development, that the teams that have visited 
the country from England have often been far from represent- 
ative, and that Australian cricketers, especially the bowlers, 
play much less first-class cricket than their opponents, and avoid 
the staleness and overwork which has curtailed many an English 
bowler's best powers. In a domestic season in Australia, first-class 
cricket is virtually confined to the inter-state matches of the 
Sheffield Shield competition, so called because played for a cup 
presented by Lord Sheffield at the close of the tour which he or- 
ganized to Australia in 1891-92. In the winter seasons of 1926 
and 1927, W. H. Ponsford scored centuries in eleven consecutive 
matches in these games; and in 1929-30 D. G. Bradman made 45^ 
not out for N. S. Wales v. Queensland at Sydney — the highest 
individual innings ever played in a tirst-class match. 

The tables opposite summarize the work of the outstanding 
players in England v. Australia matches to the close of tq 34 tour. 

Amateur Cricket. — ^Though economic pressure and possibly 
a changing standard of values is steadily reducing the number of 
amateurs able and willing to play first-class cricket with any 
regularity, and though the highest standard of technique must al- 
ways depend upon professional cricketers, especially bowlers, yet 
amateurs have in the past played a vital part in the game’s de- 
velopment, and it cannot to-day dispense either with their leader- 
ship, or with the spirit of enterprise and the attractive method 
that, as a rule, characterizes their play. Though county elevens 
have been successfully captained by professionals, notably Notts., 
and Yorkshire in the middle of the 19th century, and though such 
men as Lillcy of Warwickshire have captained the Players’ eleven 
with marked ability, professionals as a whole would not welcome 
the responsibilities involved in regular captaincy, which naturally 
extend far beyond the field of play. It is not too much to say that 
some counties have, for a time, at least, been made by their cap- 
tains, amongst whom the outstanding figures in the last half- 
century are perhaps Lord Hawke (Yorks.), Lord Harris (Kent), 
A. N. Hornby (Lancs.), J. Shutcr (Surrey), I. D. Walker, A. J. 
Webbe and P. F. Warner (Middlesex), A. O. Jones (Notts.) and 
S. M. J. Woods (Somerset). 

There have, of course, been brilliant professional batsmen — 
Hammond in 1927 was probably the most attractive in the world 
— ^but it is only natural that men who depend on the game for 
their livelihood should concentrate first on security and that it 
should be left to the amateur to supply what has been termed “(he 
champagne of cricket.” Certainly the great stylists in cricket 
history have often been amateurs, e.g., C. G. Tajdor (iSry- ), 
R. Hankey (1832- ), R. A. H. Mitchell (1843- ), A. Lyt- 
telton (1857- ), A. G. Steel (1858- ), A. E. Stoddart 

(1863- ), L. C. H. Palairct (1S70- ), A. C. Maclaren 

(1871- ), the brothers, PL K. (1873- ) and R. E. Fos- 
ter (1877-1914), R. H. Spooner (1S80- ), D. J. Knight 

(1894- ) and A. P. F. Chapman (1900- ). Naturally, the 

ranks of the hitters have been mainly recruited from amateurs, 
the two greatest of them, by general consent, being C. 1 . Thorn- 
ton (1850- ) and G. L. Jessop (1874- ). If Thornton was 

consistently the longer driver (several hits of 150-1 60yd. are au- 
thenticated for him), Jessop, thanks to his extraordinary quick- 
ness of foot and freedom of swing, was the more versatile and the 
fastest scorer that the game has known. In 1900 he made 157 runs 
against the West Indians between 3:30 p.m. and 4:30 p.m:., and a 
rate of 100 runs an hour was normal with him when at his best. 

In bowling, the amateurs have, as a rule, been definitely inferior 
to the professionals, especially in accuracy, but they have num- 
bered amongst them some of the greatest fast bowlers, e.g,, Alfred 
Mynn, Harvey Fellows, a positive terror in the ’40s, S. M. J. 
Woods, C. J. Kortright, W. Brearley and N. A. Knox. Of all 
bowlers, Kortright is still thought to have been the fastest. Men- 
tion must also be made of one or two slow spin bowlers who 
stood, in their respective epochs, as figures of creative originality: 
such were David Buchanan, a slow left-hander who did wonders 
for Gentlemen” between 1868 and ’74; “W, G.” himself who, 
with his flight and generalship was for two decades “the best 
change bowler in the world”; A. G. Steel who re-discovered the 


leg-break in the later ’70s, and B. J. T. Bosanquei, the inventor of 
the googly at the beginning of this century Similarly as V. E. 
Walker was almost alone in bowling lobs in the middle of the 
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In- 

nings 

Times 
not out 

Highest 

score 

AKKre- 

gaU- 

Average 

England 






Sutcliffe, M . 

40 

5 

194 

2741 

00-85 

I liiniinond, VV. R. 

35 

2 

251 

181.^ 

54-03 

Hobbs, J. Ik 

71 

4 

187 

3 b 3 b 

50-20 

J^fyland, JM. 

24 

3 

^53 

107'/ 

51-28 

Jackson, Rt.lloii.F.S. 

.>3 

4 

144^ 

J415 

48-70 

Hcndrcii, IC. 

43 

4 

if)() 

1740 

30-54 

Hayward, T. 

51 

2 

137 

*747 

35-b5 

Shrc\v.sl)ury, A. 

40 

•1 

10.} 

1277 

35-47 

Maclaren, Mr. A. C. 

()i 

4 

140 

1 <)3 1 

33-87 

VVot)llcy, F. F. . 

51 

I 

133^ 

rOoj 

33-^8 

Grace, Dr. W. G. 

3b 

2 

170 

ro()8 

32-20 

Rhodes, W. 

by 

14 

170 

170O 

31-01 

IVldcsley, J. T. . . 

4b 

r 


1380 

30-80 

.1 listralia 






Bradman, D. G. 

31 

2 

334 

250O 

89-51 

Ponsford, W. H. 

35 

2 

200 

1558 

47-21 

McCabe, S. J. . 

20 

3 


1078 

40-80 

Ryder, J. 

28 

4 

201* 

roOo 

44- ib 

Woodfull, W. M. 

4r 

3 

155 

J<>75 

4-F07 

Macartney, C. G. 

42 

4 

170 

iOj.o 

43-15 

Collins, 11. L. 

26 

0 

1O2 

1012 

38-92 

Hill, C. 

70 

1 

188 

2OO0 

35-4b 

Armstrong, W. W. 

71 

0 

15'^ 

2172 

35*03 

Bardslcy, W. 

'ITiimper, V. T. . 

40 

4 

lO.J* 

1487 

33-04 

74 

5 

185* 

2203 

3-i-70 

Dull, R. A. . . . 

34 

I 

140 

[070 

32-O0 

Noble, M, A. . 

08 

0 

T33 

t()05 

30-72 

Darling, J. . 

55 

2 

178 

1O32 

30*70 

Oldfield, W. A, . 

53 

t3 

(15* 

ro37 

25-92 

Gregory, S. E. . 

02 

7 

20 r 

2103 

25-80 

GifTen, (i. . 

53 

0 

rOi 

1 238 

23*35 

Banncrnian, A. C. 

50 

2 

04 

nc8 

23-08 


* Sign i tics not out. 
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Dohmann, G. A. 

3301 

1002 

77 

13*01 

Barnes, W, 

2285 

793 

5 * 

i 5 *,S 4 

Dates, W. 

23O2 

821 

49 

to -75 

Pod, R, . . . 

52x6 

£ 7*5 

102 

!0-8r 

Ulyett, (h. 

35^7 

983 

49 

20- OO 

Briggs, J. . 

494 £ 

£993 

97 

20-54 

Lockwood, W. H. , 

2029 

884 

43 

20-55 

Blythe, C. 

'977 

877 

4 £ 

2 1-39 

Barnes, S. F. , 

5749 

2288 

roO 

2 1 - 5 ^ 

ricarne, J. T. . 

2959 

S 79 « 

1070 

48 

22-29 

Rho<l<!S, W. . . 

20 1 0 

109 

24-00 

Richardson, T, 

4448 

2220 

88 

25-22 

Larwood, IJ. . 

4051 


(>4 

29-93 

Tatc,M. W. . . 

7680 

253 & 

83 

30-55 

Hirst, G. . 

Woolley, F. PI 

3461 

iS«S 

49 

33-34 

3590 

^555 

43 

36- 16 

Braund, L. C. . 

3673 

1769 

46 

38-45 

Atislrclia 





Ferris, J. J. . . 

2030 

684 

4B 

>4-35 

Turner, C. T. B. . 

5339 

1670 

lor 

")-53 

Spijfiiorth, F. R. 

4 r 83 

£ 73 * 

94 

18-41 

Trumblc, H. . . 

7889 

2945 

I 4 i 

20-88 

Palmer, G. E, . 

45 '9 

1678 

78 

2J-St 

Noble, M. A. . . 1 

684s 

2850 

”5 

24-78 

Saunders, J. V. . 1 

3268 

162X 

64 

25-33 

O^RciUy, W. J. , 1 

4304 

1422 

55 

25-85 

Giifcn, G. 

0391 

2791 

103 

27-09 

Cotter, A, 

3465 

1916 

67 

28-59 

Jones, Pk . 

3586 

1757 

60 

29-28 

Armstrong, W. W. . 

678S 

2288 

74 

50-91 

Grimmett, C. V. 

9164 

3439 

106 

33-44 

Gregory, J. M. 

4880 

2364 

70 

33-77 

Mailcy, A. A. . 

SrsQ 

:^935 

86 

34-12 

Wall, T, W. . . 

3821 

X663 

43 

38-67 
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PlATE I 



PHOTOGRAPHS, (2, 4) W. A. ROUGH, (6, 7) CENTRAL NEWS 


FAMOUS CRICKET PERSONALITIES AND INCIDENTS 


1. Victor Trumper at the wicket: Trumper was the most brilliant of all 

Australian batsmen 

2. A. C. MacLaren, Harrow, Lancashire and England, making a cut 

3. A. P. F. Chapman, Kent, who captained England in 1926 and 192S-29, 

at the beginning of an off-drive 

4. Wilfred Rhodes, Yorkshire and England, perhaps the greatest of slow 

left-hand bowlers 


5. W. G. Grace (lefU and C. B. Fry opening the Innings for England at 

Nottingham in 1899: Grace’s last test match, Fry’s first 

6. The Test Match at the Oval in August 1926: Richardson bowling to 

Hobbs on a sticky wicket (note the leg-traps): this partnership of 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe recovered the Ashes 

7. J, B. Hobbs playing forward 






Plate II 


CRICKET 



PHOTOGRAPHS, («, 3, 4, S, 7) “THE STAR," (Z) W. A. ROUGH, (0) TOPICAL PRESS AGENCY, (6) CENTRAL NEWS " 


1. The bowler’s grip of the ball for an off-break 

2. C. B. Fry, Sussex and England, at the finish of a straight drive 

3. The grip of the ball for the “googly” 

4. The return from cover-point, illustrated by Hobbs, one of the finest 

fieldsmen in that position 


BATSMEN AND BOWLERS 

5. The normal grip of the bat 

6 . M. W. Tato, Sussex and England, in action 

7. ^‘Safely held” 

S. J. B. Hobbs making a late cut 
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19th century, so D. L. A. Jephson and G. H. Simpson-Hayward 
were the sole, though successful, exponents of the art 50 years 
later. 

The Gentlemen v. Players Match. — ^In any purely domestic 
season the match played in the middle of July at Lord’s between 
the best amateurs and professionals, stands as the high-water 
mark, and selection for these elevens is a much coveted distinc- 
tion. The match was first played in 1S06, and not again until 
1 8 19, since when it has been played regularly. For many years, 
the Gentlemen were no match at all for the Players, and various 
handicaps, odds, given men and unequal sized wickets, were vainly 
tried to equalize the sides. The ’40s brought them a spell of some 
success, due largely to Alfred Mynn, but from 1850-64, the Play- ! 
ers won every match except that in 1853 when Sir Frederick 
Bathurst and M. Kempson bowled unchanged throughout both 
innings. In these dark days the amateurs’ batting was hopelessly 
outclassed. In 1865 “’V\r^G.” played for the Gentlemen for the 
first time, and in the next 16 years he was only twice on the 
losing side; for this wonderful run of success his personal i 
prowess both with bat and ball was mainly responsible. No 
cricketer has a record for these matches even comparable with 
his, but he was well supported by the bowling of his brother, E. 
M. Grace, and of D. Buchanan, whilst a strong vein of batting 
talent was running from the ’varsities, Eton and Harrow, notably 
in the persons of W. W. Yardley, A. Lubbock, the Lytteltons and 
a little later, A. G Steel, one of the greatest all-round amateur 
cricketers, and A. P. Lucas. The Players recovered most of their 
lost ground in the ’80s, but the next decade saw honours fairly 
divided: in 1S94, F. S. Jackson and S. M. J. Woods bowled un- 
changed through the match and won it for a side, the average 
age of which, leaving out ‘‘W. G.” was but 25; two years later, 
one of the strongest of all elevens that have represented the Gen- 
tlemen, won a notable fight by six wickets, and in 1898, a match 
timed to coincide with “W. G.’s” soth birthday, produced cricket 
wholly worthy of the occasion. The fast bowling of Woods and 
Kortright, and the batting of Shrewsbury, lent peculiar distinc- 
tion to this epoch. 

In the present century the match has continued to provide 
much splendid cricket, though the amateurs of recent years have 
found the task of dismissing the very strong batting sides of the 
Players increasingly beyond their powers. In the opening match 
of this period, R. E. Foster made 102 and 136, but the Players 
won the game by scoring over 500 runs in the last innings. Three 
years later the Gentlemen turned the tables when, after being 
outplayed for two days, they made 500 for two wickets — C. B. 
Fry (232 not out) and A. C. Maclaren (168 not out), adding 
309 runs in less than three hours. 

The centenary celebration in 1906 is always known as “the 
fast bowlers’ match”; Fielder took all 10 wickets in the amateurs’ 
first innings, and N. A. Knox and W. Brearley, with H. Martyn 
of Somerset standing up to both behind the stumps, combined 
in a terrific and, in the end, successful assault. In the years just 
before the World War, the Players were very strong, Barnes 
bowling superbly, and Hobbs inaugurating an extraordinary series 
of batting achievements; but the Gentlemen won a fine victory 
in 1911, and again in 1914, when J. W. H, T. Douglas bowled 
with splendid persistency and control of swerve. In the matches 
since the war the amateurs have won only in 1934, though A. P. 
F. Chapman and D. R. Jardine have batted admirably. Hobbs, in 
these games, has a remarkable record, having now scored five 
centuries since 1919, four in successive years. Amongst the best 
teams that have appeared in this match may be noted the Gen- 
tlemen elevens of 1878, 1896, 1898, 1906 and 1911, and the 
Players in 1887 and 1911, whilst some of their post-war sides, if 
not reaching the highest bowling standard, have been as strong 
in batting as any of their predecessors. Though never enjoying 
the same prestige as the Lord’s fixture, similar matches between 
Gentlemen and Players have taken place regularly at the Oval 
since i860, at Scarborough since 1885 during the very popular 
festival there at the end of the season, and, intermittently, at 
Prince’s, London, Brighton and Hastings. 

University Cricket. — ^Though by no means enjoying the 


virtual monopoly that they once did, the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are still the chief nurseries of amateur cricket -: 
the competition for cricket “blues” is keener than ever, and for 
a young cricketer there can be no more thrilling and exacting 
moment than his first appearance in the University match. This 
game was first played in 1S27, when Charles Wordsworth ( 0 .) 
and Herbert Jenner (C.) were captains. With the exception of 
five games, all at Oxford, it has always been played at Lord’s 
and, apart from the war years, regularly since 183S. Of the 91 
matches now played, Cambridge has won 43, Oxford 36, and 
10 have been drawn. The match has produced sensations in 
plenty, notably the finishes of 1S70 when F. C. Cobden “did the 
hat-trick” with the last three balls to win the game for Cambridge 
by two runs, and of 1S75 when the Oxford captain, A. W. Ridley, 
put himself on with “lobs” at the crisis and won the match by 
six runs. By common consent the Cambridge XI. of 1878 was 
the best that has ever appeared in the match ; they won all eight 
matches they played, annihilated Oxford, and beat the Australians 
by an innings. The brothers, E. and A. Lyttelton and A. P. Lucas 
were splendid batsmen, Morton a destructive fast bowler, and 
A. G. Steel, then a freshman from Marlborough, almost the best 
all-round player in England. The Cambridge side of 1882 also 
beat the Australians and was very strong, and so were those of 
1890-93 in which G. MacGregor kept ^vicket to the fast bowling 
of S. M. J. Woods, and F. S. Jackson played himself into an 
undisputed place in the England XI., and as many as eight men 
subsequently appeared for the Gentlemen at Lord’s. Since the 
war they have had good teams in 1920 and 1922. For Oxford the 
elevens of 1863-4-5 under the captaincy of R. A. H. Mitchell 
were very strong; M. C. Kemp led a fine side in 1884 which in- 
cluded seven freshmen, that beat both the Australians and Cam- 
bridge by seven wickets, whilst the batting, and even more the 
fielding, of H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s team which in 1S96 scored 
330 in the last innings for six wickets, will long be remembered. 
It is impossible here to refer to individual performances and 
players, but mention must be made of the distinguished part 
played by some families in the match: such were the Lytteltons, 
Fords, Studds and Ashtons for Cambridge; the Riddings, Fosters 
and Evans for Oxford. The Cambridge brothers, C. E. M. and 
E. R. Wilson, have an astonishing family record. The University 
match may no longer provide so much of the “champagne of 
cricket” as of old, but it still remains a unique feature in the 
English season, a focus for ardent patriotism, a rendezvous where 
generations of friends and foes renew happy memories, and an 
arena where the best cricket, especially the fielding, reaches a 
high level, and the worst is raised to a higher power by the 
chivalrous vigour with which the game is fought. Both universities 
have fine grounds, known at Oxford as “the Parks,” at Cam- 
bridge as “Fenners,” where a professional coaching staff is en- 
gaged. The colleges also have admirable grounds, though in the 
last generation lawn tennis has made distinct inroads into college 
cricket. 

School Cricket. — Cricket being in origin a boy’s game, it is 
not surprising to find the schools supplying some of our earliest 
references to it; it was being played at the Free School at Guild- 
ford in the middle of the i6th century, the Wykehamists were 
playing it on “Hills” 100 years later, at Eton the game was 
firmly established by the beginning of the i8th, the duke of Marl- 
borough was probably playing it at St. Paul’s a few years earlier, 
and Westminster provided at least three men to form the “Star 
and Garter” committee that revised the laws in 1774. Cricket 
at Harrow was of rather later growth, possibly introduced by an 
Etonian headmaster (!) but certainly established well before 
the end of the i8th century. The most famous of all school 
matches, Eton v. Harrow, was first played at Lord’s in 1805, the 
poet Byron being a member of the Harrow team; from 1822 this 
game has been played virtually without a break and of exactly 
100 matches now played, Eton has won 40, and Harrow 35. 
Between 1851 and 1869 Eton only won once, and again only once 
between 1888 and 1903, but the pendulum swung with a vengeance 
in this century and Eton had a run of successes. Once quite 
I a domestic affair, the match has long constituted almost the 
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climax of the London season and now attracts a huge and bril- 
liantly dressed crowd, an important item in the financial budget 
of the M.C.C. who dispense a large yearly grant to support 
cricket at the two schools. In 1825 Harrow first met Winchester 
at Lord’s, and a year later Eton followed suit, thus inaugurating 
what was known as “the Schools’ Week,” a triangular contest 
which lasted till 1854, when Winchester withdrew subsequently 
playing Eton home and home matches, and reviving the Harrow 
match after the war. For more than half last century these three 
schools supplied a very high percentage of university ‘‘blues,” 
with Rugby an easy fourth, but following the lead of Uppingham, 
who had five Cambridge blues in 1S76, other schools, noticeably 
Malvern and Repton, have successfully challenged that monopoly, 
and the composition of the university teams is now quite catholic, 
with some of the most notable of recent performances standing 
to the credit of Rhodes scholars and other students from the 
Dominions. Rugby and Marlborough, Cheltenham and Hailey- 
bury, Tonbridge and Clifton all play each other at Lord’s at the 
end of the summer term, and these matches are now followed by 
representative games, organized by the M.C.C. , between an eleven 
selected from the schools that play at Lord’s and “the Rest,” and 
subsequently between a public school eleven and the Army. In 
1926 a XV. of the public schools played the Australians. Cricket 
at the schools, from the junior nets at a preparatory school to 
the matches just mentioned, is now intensively organized, and 
young cricketers of promise are systematically coached; of the 
professional coaches, the most famous was H. H. Stephenson at 
Uppingham in the ’70s; of amateurs we may cite the Hon. R. 
Grimston and the Hon. F. Ponsonby for Harrow, and R. A. H. 
Mitchell and C. M. Weils for Eton, whilst many others, if less 
illustrious, have worked most unselfishly and with splendid results 
in the same cause. Largely as a result the general standard of 
school cricket has shown a steady advance, immense in the aggre- 
gate since, say, i860: the best school batsmen have always been 
able to take their places at once in first-class cricket, but bowlers 
who have made a similar immediate mark are so few that we can 
specify A. G. Steel and H. Rotherham of Uppingham, C. L. Town- 
send of Clifton, E. M. Dowson of Harrow, J. N. Crawford of 
Repton and G. T. S. Stevens of University College school: the 
latter in 1919 was actually selected to play for the Gentlemen at 
Lord’s, whilst still at school. 

Evolution of Technique. — Cricket, the boys’ game, was no 
doubt played in Tudor and perhaps even in Plantagenet times, 
in a haphazard, makeshift way; in the woodland districts of the 
Weald, the natural base for attack and defence was the tree 
‘‘stump,” of which the exigencies of Cinque Ports shipbuilding 
would provide no lack; the mark being low, it would be natural to 
“bowl” at it. On the down lands, however, the shepherd lads used 
another mark, the hurdle gate into their sheep pens, consisting of 
two uprights and a crossbar resting on their slotted tops ; the lat- 
ter is still called by stockmen a “bail” and the whole gate a 
“wicket,” deriving its name from the A.S. wican, to give way, Le., 
the place where the pen yields and admits entry. The fact that 
the bail could be dislodged when the wicket was struck made this 
preferable as a mark to the “stump,” and the “woodmen” were 
converted to its use, preserving, however, a memory of their 
original habit by applying the term stumps to the hurdle uprights. 

The dimensions of this wicket would at first vary widely in 
different districts; Nyren speaks of ‘‘a small manuscript” en- 
shrining the recollections of an old cricketer about the game as 
he knew it at the beginning of the i8th century. This describes 
the wicket as ift. high by 2ft. wide, with a hole between the up- 
rights into which the ball had to be “popped” {cf. popping crease) 
to run-out or stump a batsman; this tradition is also supported by 
a picture at Lord's, No. 17 in the M.C.C. collection, and the 
wider than high wicket by other representations of the game. It 
is probable, however, that this practice was local to the Western 
Weald, and that the true tradition of the game’s home, Kent and 
East Sussex, is preserved in the first official regulations that we 
know, the “London Laws” of 1744. These laws clearly represent 
a ^sophisticated edition, probably by the cricket committee of 
, the. Artillery Ground, of a much earlier and probably oral version: 


indeed “H P-T’s” pamphlets {see Bibliography') have convinc- 
ingly disentangled the new from the old. The other important 
authority lor the earliest “regulation” game is a Latin poem by 
William Goldwin, sometime scholar of Eton and King’.s, published 
in 1706 as one of a collection called “Miisae Juveniles” The 
original wicket then was 2 2in. by 6in , the popping crease (or 
“scratch” — ^whitening did not come in until “WMrs’ time) was 
46in. in front of it, and the pitch was 22yd long.^ These measure- 
ments all correspond with divisions or mult qdeji oi the early Ludor 
units of length measure, the “gad” of uilfl. and the ell or cloth 
yard of 45 inches The further evolution ot the wicket took place 
as follows:— A middle stump was added in, or shortly after, 
1775; ^■)y '^79^ inches had been added to the height and one to 
the width, and in 1817 the sizi* of the wicket was increased to its 
present dimensions (27111 hy 8in,) and, perhaps a year later, the 
original liail was split into two 

The bail was probably miK'h thi* same in the 17111 century as it 
is to-day: Duke of Ponshurst told Farington, the diarist, in 1811 
that his family had lieeii making cricket balls for 250 yi-ars. It 
was certainly leather-covered (coriaccus orbis in Goldwin) and 
crimson dyed, almost certainly hemp or hair stuffed. By the 
174^1 laws it might weigh anything between five and six ounces; 
its present precise specitu atioiis in weight and circumference 
were laid down in 1774 and 1838 respectively. 

The primitive bat was no doubt a shaped branch of a tree; at 
the beginning of the iSlh century it resembled a modern hockey 
stick, but was considerably longer iind very much heavier, well 
adapted for dealing with the only form t)f attack, then at least 
properly called “bowling.” It has been customary to credit the 
Hamblcdon men with the invention of “length-bowling,” but a 
poem, “The Game of Cricket: an Exerci.se at Mt‘rchan( Taylors’ 
School,” published in The Gentleman's .Ua^azhir in Oct. 1 756, and 
conceivably the work of James Dance (Love), who entered that 
school in 1732, refers to the ball as 

“now toss’d, to rise more fata! fnnn t]u‘ ground, 
e.xaet and faithful to the appoinLf<I bound,'’ 

which looks uncommonly like a cult of “length.” it is at least 
certain that the Hambledon cricketens elaborated this instinct 
into an art: David Harris, learning his les.son from Richard Nyren, 
became a great bowler with the three sovereign ((uaiities of length, 
pace and quickness of rise from the pitch, Ln r(‘nction the bats- 
men, following the example of John Small oi TV*(<Tstiekl, one of 
the mo.st picturesque characters in Nyren ’s pages, evolved a new 
technique, meeting the length ball with the straight bat, shortened 
in the handle and straightened and broadened in the blade; for a 
time perhaps their play was ralb(*r defensive, “imddling about the 
crease,” but a new generation of JIanihl(‘don men opened up the 
game by forward play, quick-footed driving and t})e cut. Even 
Harris’s bowling was no greater than the batting of William Beld- 
ham (1766-1862) who “took the ])all as Burke did the Hou.se of 
Common.s, not a moment too soon or too late,” 

In spite of the combination of length with break and swerve 
and llight, with which the Hambledonians, Lanjhurn, Noah Mann 
and Tom Walker arc respectively credited, or rather because of 
the scarcity of men who could ma.ster and maintain those arts, 
the batsmen steadily asserted their superiority, cv(m after the 
attempt of one, “Shock” White of Reigiite, to use a bat of prepos- 
terous width had been defeated by the legislators of 1774 wbo 
limited its width to 4Un.; about the .same time the original pro- 
vision of “standing unfair to strike” was elaborated into the first 
l.b.w. law by which the umi)ire was confronted with the impossible 
task of deciding whether such obstruction had be.cn deliberate. 
With the dawn of the XQth century, most bowlers seem to have 
been favouring the high-tossed, lobbing variety, originally evolved 
by Tom Walker of Hambledon, hailed by his contemporaries as 
“baby-bowling,” but at first, no doubt by reason of its novelty, 
highly successful. Bui the batsmen, notably Bcldham, and a left- 
handed hitter, John Hammond, soon learnt to “give her the rush,” 
and run-getting once again rapidly increased. 

An answer was found in the next great bowling development, 
“the Round Arm Revolution,” or, as it was then called, bowling of 
the “March of Intellect” style. Though Tom Walker had appar- 
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ently attempted something of the sort before the break up of the 
Hambledon club, and been barred for his pains, the true apostle 
of the new bowling seems to have been one John Willes of Sutton 
Valence, inspired, it is said, b3’ the model of a cricketing sister 
who used to bowl, or throw, at him in practice. From 1S06 to 
1822 Willes persevered in his missionary endeavour in face of 
determined opposition, until he was no-balled for throwing in a 
great match at Lord’s and rode out of the ground and the game 
for ever. His mantle fell on two great Sussex bowlers, William 
Liilywhite and James Broadbridge who, perfecting the new style, 
carried all before them. Eventually, in 1S27, three ‘'experimental 
matches’’ were played between Sussex and All England, of which 
Sussex won the first tw’o, and a reconstituted England side the 
third. Controversy raged furiously, but the M.C.C. wisely moved 
with the times, though the reshaping of Law X. to their satisfac- 
tion caused them great difficulty; in 1S35 it countenanced the 
hand being raised as high as the shoulder, but ten years later the 
bowler was taking such liberties that the umpire was then ex- 
pressly forbidden to give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The new style was rapidly attended with a great increase in 
pace: of the new '‘fast and ripping” school, Alfred Mynn, Samuel 
Redgate and John Wisden w-ere the first great exponents. As time 
went on bowlers tended to raise the hand higher and higher in 
defiance of the law, until it became more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. Eventually, Edgar Willsher of Kent 'was 
no-balled for throwing in a big match at the Oval (Aug. 27, 1S62), 
and the whole fielding eleven, except its two amateur members, 
left the field in protest. This brought matters to a head and in 
1864 the bowler was officially accorded full liberty to bowl. There 
has, at intervals since, been trouble over the "throwing” question. 
In the mid-’8os, Lancashire had three offenders in their team, 
whose activities were, in the end, curbed by the stand taken up 
by Lord Harris. There was more unfair bowling in the nineties, 
but the County captains in 1900 took concerted action, and to-day 
the evil is virtually unknown. 

With the exception of William Clarke, V. E. Walker and Tinley, 
of Notts, all three successful "throw-backs” to the old high and 
lobbing school, most bowling continued to be fast through the 
middle of the igth century, and good though such wicket-keepers 
as T. Box (Sussex), T. Lockyer (Surrey) and Herbert Jenner 
(C.U.C.C.) were, the role of long stop became most important: in 
fact, two long stops were at times necessary for dealing with some 
of the very wild bowling that was all too common, especially in 
amateur cricket. The number of wides in some of the university 
and big school matches of this period was really preposterous. 
Against this onslaught the batsman learnt to protect himself with 
additional armour: H. Daubeny invented pads in 1836 and N. 
Felix the tubular batting glove about the same date, whilst in 1853 
Nixon greatly increased the resiliency of the bat by inventing 
the cane handle. Fortified by these aids, the batsman refused to 
be intimidated and actually developed the scope of his art. George 
Parr, the "Lion of the North,” exhibited the perfection of leg- 
hitting; Julius Caesar of Surrey, experimented with "the pull”; 
William Caffyn of Surrey and Ephraim Lockwood of Yorkshire 
excelled in the cut. Carpenter of Cambridgeshire was a great back 
player who was, at the same time, quick on his feet to punish slow 
bowling, and Thomas Hayward the elder, his compatriot, the 
first man to develop forcing strokes to the on off the over-pitched 
ball, whilst the classic principles of elegance and the straight bat, 
inherited through Fenner and Fuller Pilch, were transmitted in 
apostolic succession by the Notts, players, Joseph Guy and Dick 
Daft, to the later generation of Shrewsbury and William Gunn, 
Though, however, these champions, all, be it noted, professionals, 
held their own with any bowling they had to meet, the fast bowlers 
had less gifted men, and nearly all amateur batsmen, rather at 
their mercy, nor is this surprising when we recall that such men 
as Jackson of Notts, and Tanant of Cambridgeshire were as fast 
as any men bowling to-day, whilst the grounds were incomparably 
worse. There were, in fact, in the ^505 and '60s, only four 
grounds — The Oval, Brighton, Canterbury and Fenners — ^where 
good wickets were the rule, and until 1S49, when permission was 
first given to sweep and roll the pitch at the beginning of each 


innings, it was unlawful to touch it from beginning to end of a 
match. 

Such was the general state of cricket when W. G. Grace (b. 
1S4S; played his first county match in 1864. Grace is still ac- 
claimed by universal consent the greatest all-round cricketer that 
the game has yet known and volumes have been wTitten upon his 
career. No one player has had so decisive an effect on the game, 
perhaps on any game. By his extraordinary achievements, arrest- 
ing appearance (he was a big man with a black beard who always 
wore the M.C.C. red and yellow cap), and of lovable, if at times, 
cantankerous, personality, he concentrated upon himself, and, 
through himself, upon the game, an attention quite unparalleled 
before; wffierever he \vent thousands sw^armed to watch; he was, 
at least, as well knowm to every class of Englishman as was Glad- 
stone at his zenith. His personal prowess restored the prestige 
of amateur cricket in the Gentlemen v. Players matches at Lord’s. 
As a batsman. Grace revolutionized the art : "he turned it from an 
accomplishment into a science; he united in his mighty self all 
the good points of all the good players and made utility the 
criterion of style ; he turned the old one-stringed instrument into 
the many-chorded lyre. But in addition he made his execution 
equal his invention.” Incidentally, Grace killed fast bowling; to 
the very end of his career, pace, even on a fiery wicket, had no 
terrors for him, and in his prime he dealt with it so mercilessly 
that its exponents were almost afraid to bowl within his reach. 

This decline of fast bowling coincided, in the ’70s, with a rapid 
improvement of grounds, due to the advent of the heavy roller 
even more than to the perfection of the lawn-mower, and under 
“W.G.’s” example, batsmen generally, though they never suc- 
ceeded in imitating his intensely individual methods, adopted a 
more generally aggressive attitude to the attack. The bowlers 
sought to hold their own by concentrating on accuracy of length 
at the sacrifice of pace, and a new school of slow or slow medium 
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bowlers gradually emerged, with Alfred Shaw of Notts, as its 
model and master. The astonishing accuracy of Shaw’s bowling 
is well attested by the fact that in a cricket career of 3 1 years he 
actually bowled 16,922 maidens out of a total of 24,700 overs, his 
2,051 wickets costing him less than 12 runs apiece. The bowlers 
of this era often sought to curb further the batsmen’s aggression 
by keeping the ball some distance wide of the off stump; of this 
"off-theory” bowling, as it was called, the Gloucester amateur, 
R. F. Miles, is said to have been the originator; Attewell of Notts, 
was its greatest exponent; it was accompanied, of course, by a 
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concentration of the fieldsmen on the offside of the wicket, mid- 
on very often being the solitary man left to guard the ‘"on.” A 
few natural “rebels,” notably W. \V. Read (Surrey) took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to defy the canons of orthodoxy, follow 
the example of E. M. Grace (“W.G.’s” elder brother) and pull the 
off-ball round to the denuded on, but for the most part the off- 
theory was countered by a policy of masterly inactivity. It was 
nothing out of the way, especially with some of the northern 
professionals, to see a whole over allowed to go by with no 
attempt made to play the ball. Indeed, the pace of some county 
cricket became so funereal that interest in the game sensibly 
flagged and attendances fell off. In a Yorks, v. Notts, match in 
1887, three fine days and a fast wicket produced 702 runs in 625 
overs. Cricket was in some danger of falling victim to an academic 
formalism. From such a fate it was saved by a transfusion of new 
and vigorous blood. 

Profiting by the coaching and example of English professionals, 
some of whom stayed on in their country as coaches at the end of 
the earliest tours and working at the same with immense enthusi- 
asm, the Australians developed their cricket, especially their 
bowling, so rapidly that when, on their first visit in 187S, they 
startled England and four years later actually defeated her full 
strength, it was recognized that a further evolution in technique 
had taken place. Their great bowlers, notably Spofforth, Boyle, 
Allen and Palmer, combined pace with spin and variety of 
flight, bowled much straighter than was the convention in Eng- 
land and made full use of a much more elastic field; when the 
pitch helped his off break, Spofforth would get many wickets from 
catches by Boyle standing in the then unprecedented place of 
silly mid-on, some six or seven yards from the bat. Blackham, 
in standing up to a bowler of Spofforth’s pace, dispensing with a 
long-stop and taking the ball cleanly even on the leg side, set a 
new standard in wicket keeping. Gradually English bowling, too, 
began to show greater versatility: A. G. Steel had resurrected 
with immense success the leg-break with which, in an earlier day, 
Buttress of Cambridgeshire, and Martingcll, first of Eton's pro- 
fessional bowlers, had done great execution; Peate of Yorkshire 
was the first of a great sequence of slow left-arm bowlers, destined 
to play a major part in England’s battles with Australia where, 
perhaps, owing to the super-excellence of the wickets, they have 
rarely arisen, while Lohmann (Surrey) was a master of subtle 
pace-changes and, in Grace’s opinion, the greatest medium-pace 
bowler he had met. With the beginning of the nineties, we find 
a new generation of fast bowlers, noticeably Richardson and Lock- 
wood, both of Surrey, and C. J. Kortright, an Essex amateur, 
whose pace and devil has never been surpassed. 

During these last two decades batting continued on generally 
orthodox lines, with the off drive and the cut as the principal scor- 
ing strokes; L. C. H. Palairet (Somerset) was, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of all off-drivers, and F. S. Jackson and J, T. Brown, 
both of Yorkshire, and A. C. Maclaren (Lancs.), the best cutters 
of their day, though neither of them equalled in execution the lion. 
C. G. Lyttelton of an earlier generation; most defence, on good 
wickets, at least, was by forward play; on bad wickets against 
the best bowlers it was, compared with present-day standards, 
quite ineffective, though Shrewsbury was a supremely good back- 
player and, probably, as great a defensive batsman under really 
difficult conditions, as the game has known. 

Back play began its real development at the very end of the 
century under the influence of K. S. Ranjitsinhji, an Indian prince 
(now the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar) who got into the Cambridge 
XL in 1893, played for England in 1S96, and was a batsman of 
great and original genius whose theory and practice has often been 
summed up in the cliche “play back or hit.” He and his friend and 
disciple, C. B. Fry, at this lime the most versatile athlete in Great 
Britain and as a batsman profoundly influenced by his association 
with the Indian prince for Sussex, also developed on-side play to 
an extent undreamt of before, most noticeably in the hook stroke 
to the short ball and the forcing strokes wide of mid-on from balls 
pitching on the line of their legs or of the leg-stump. Indeed, these 
two batsmen may fairly be said to have laid down the lines upon 
which first-class batting has subsequently moved. Naturally this 


made for a strengthening of the on-side field, a tendency already 
set in motion by the success of a group of leg-break bowlers, 
notably C. L. Townsend, Braund, C. M. Wells and Vine, who 
bowled at the batsman’s legs and leg-stump with coiisideralile spin 
from leg, and had as many as six of their fieldsmen on the on -side. 
A rcdiictio ad ahsiirdiim of this form of attack was, however, 
provided by W. W. Armstrong who, in two test matches for the 
1905 Australian side, bowled wide of the batsman’s legs with 
virtually all his field to the on, with the sole object of slowing 
down the English rate of scoring. 

The opening years of this century show an orgy of run-getting 
and drawn games, so formidable as to incliue serious debate by the 
M.C.C. on the reforms desirable to restore a fairer balance be- 
tween bat and ball; a general meeting of the cliii) agreed so to 
alter Law X. as to make it no longer necessary for the hall to 
pitch straight to secure a verdict of l.b.w. The majority, how- 
ever, though large, was not the two-thirds reciuisile for any alter- 
ation in the laws proper, and the M.C.C. content (‘d itself with a 
ukase to the counties denouncing the ovcr-i)reparalioii of pitches 
which, at this time, wdth the help of special clay-dressing — most 
noticeably Nottingham marl — and of binding solutions such as 
liquid manure, the groundsmen up and down the country had 
reduced to a fine art. This appeal ])y the M.C.C. met with 
considerable success. 

The heavy run-getting of this epoch is not, ht)wever. to be put 
down mainly to the ease of the comlitions; it was ratlier due to 
a generation of great batsmen — a striking number of (hem were 
amateurs — ^v^ho triumphed over much varied and formidable 
bowling by methods at once more attractive, more versatile ami 
more individualistic than obtain to-day. A.s a spectacle, English 
cricket has never been better than in the years iooo-'i905. 

The next factor to influence the game — and it did so profoundly 
— ^was the so-called “googly” bowling, or the art of bowling at a 
slow or, at the most, slow-medium pace, an off-break with what 
appeared to be a leg-break acli<m. This bowling was in\a‘iited by 
B. J. T. Bosanquet, first succe.ssfully exploited by him in Australia 
in the winter of 1903-04, learnt from him i;y his IMiddlesex col- 
league, R. 0 . Schwarz, who took the art with hitn to South Africa, 
there to see it brought to somdhing like perftJdion ])y himself, 
G. A. Faulkner, A. E. Vogler and Gordon Whitt*. ‘'Fhe bowling of 
these four men, whether on their native matting in 1905, or ns 
visitors in 1907 on tmr own turf wickets, creat(‘d a real sen.sation: 
R. E. Foster, the England captain in the Tests of that year, hailed 
Vogler as the most difficult bowler in the world, and both he and 
A. C. Maclaren expressed grave mi.sgivings as to the effect of 
googly bowling on cricket generally, suggesting that Iht' batsman, 
if not positively immobilized, would at least be limited to cramped 
defence. Fortunately the difficulty of combining the googly with a 
good length, due largely to the physical strain involved, proved 
too great for most who attempted it, though both England and 
Australia have since produced successful bowlers of this type — 
notably D. W. Carr, Freeman, Richmond and R. Tylclcsley in 
England; H. V. Hordern, A. A. Mailey and Grimmett in Australia. 

Neverthcles.s, the googly’s influence on hatting, if not decisive, 
has been considerable; it has reinforced the tendency towards 
back-play already discernible before its advent, but on new and 
unfortunate lines. In his anxiety to delay his stroke until the line 
of the break shall have declared itself, the batsman Umded to play 
back even to the over-pitched hall, and to reinforce his bat with 
his legs as a second line of defence. Only too often he contracted 
the habit of moving back and acros.s the wicket with the right foot, 
before he knew the length of the ball, facing down the pitch with 
both feet pointing towards the bowler. The initial position inevit- 
ably denied to him the use of left-arm, elbow and shoulder, and 
with them the possibility of making any strokes except those 
executed with the right forearm, i.e., the jab, the hook and the 
glide. 

To such a practice another factor besides the googly substan- 
tially contributed. Ever since Noah Mann, of Hambicdon, there 
have been at intervals in cricket history, bowlers accredited with 
the gift of the “swerve,” i.e., the gift of being able to make the 
ball change the direction of its flight in the air; the claim was 
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made for Alfred Mynn in the 30s, and can be fully substantiated 
for Allen of Australia, Walter Wright of Kent, and Rawlin of 
Middlesex 50 years later, but such men had no idea how and why 
they swerved; then the American baseball pitchers developed 
the art, Albert Trott of Middlesex and M. A. Noble of Australia 
came under their influence, and before the first decade of the 
new century was ended, swerving was a common phenomenon in 
English cricket; most right-handers swerved from leg to off and 
bowled for catches in the slips, but some, such as the great pioneer 
of the style, J. B. King of Philadelphia, could swer\^e the ball in 
from the off, and the left-hand bowlers, such as Hirst and F. R. 
Foster, were often deadly with the new ball, supported as they 
were with a semi-circle of close-up fielders, known as leg-traps, 
ready to catch all edged or mishit balls. Some bowlers, notably 
Relf, Barnes and J. W. H. T. Douglas, could swerv^e either way, 
at least into a head wind. The ability to continue to swerve after 
the gloss begins to wear off the ball is contingent for most bowlers 
on one or more of such factors as a suitable breeze, a heavy atmos- 
phere, favourable surroundings, e.g., trees. Contemporary, and in 
part connected with these developments, there came a much more 
intelligent and elastic use of the field; great tacticians, amongst 
whom the Australian captain Noble was unsurpassed, would study 
each batsman’s strokes individually, and block them with an inner 
and an outer ring. The on-side became increasingly guarded. 

The combined influence of the googly and the swerve dominated 
English batting in the years immediately after the war with disas- 
trous effects; with very few exceptions the leading batsmen con- 
centrated on back-play, and the right-hand on-side strokes, aban- 
doning almost entirely the drive and the cut; the weakness of 
English bowling in that period encouraged them to believe in their 
method, but they were cruelly undeceived by their own helpless- 
ness before the pace of Gregory and Macdonald, and the accuracy 
of Armstrong of the 1921 Australian team. Since then English 
batting has been slowly achieving a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the new style and the old; it is undeniable that, under the 
influence of “unlimited’’ test match cricket in Australia and the 
yearly increasing rivalry and publicity of county cricket, the game 
is now less attractive as a spectacle than it was. Admittedly the 
general level of defence, especially on difficult wickets, is greatly 
advanced, but first-class batting is much more stereotyped, and 
less versatile and adventurous. Fortunately there have still been 
a few — Hobbs, Woolley and Macartney in particular — to prove 
that genius cannot be fettered, and that it is possible to master 
the new bowling without sacrificing the glamour and grace of the 
old batting; but for the most part, first-class cricketers, of whom 
all other cricketers are only too imitative, have subscribed to the 
modern doctrine that, even in a game, efficiency must decide. 

Some Records and Curiosities. — ^A list of a few outstanding 
cricket achievements, compiled by permission, mainly from Wis- 
den’s Almamckj in first-class cricket may be interesting. 

The highest individual innings in a test match was W. R. Ham- 
mond’s 336 not out V. New Zealand at Auckland (1932-33) ; six 
centuries in successive innings in first-class cricket were made by 
C. B. Fry in 1901; 16 centuries in one season of first-class 
cricket by J. B. Hobbs in 1925; 189 runs in 90 minutes by E. 
Alletson for Notts, Sussex at Brighton in 1911; 555 runs for 
a first wicket partnership by P. Holmes and H. Sutcliffe for 
Yorkshire v. Essex at Leyton in 1932; 3,518 runs in a season’s 
first-class cricket by Hayward (T) in 1906. W. G. Grace, be- 
tween 1865 and 1908, scored 54,896 runs and took 2,876 wickets 
in first-class cricket. In 1895, Richardson (T) took 290 wickets, 
while in the second Australian tour (1880), F. R. Spofforth took 
391 wickets in England; G. H. Hirst in 1906 scored 2,385 runs 
and took 208 wickets. The feat of scoring over 1,000 runs 
and taking over 100 wickets in the same season has been ac- 
complished by Rhodes (W.) on 16 different occasions. W. G. 
Grace played his first match for the Gentlemen v. the Players in 
1865 and his last in 1906, scoring in these games 6,008 runs, with 
an average of 42-60, and taking 271 wickets for 18-78 runs each. 
For Australia v. South Africa, at Manchester, in 1912, T. J. 
Matthews took three wickets with successive balls in each inning 
— a feat without parallel in test matches. In 1896 A. D. Pougher 
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Highest Batting Aggregates in a Season 


In- 

nings 

Total 

runs 

Highest 

score 

Times 
not out 

Average 

1906 Hayward 


61 

3518 

219 

S 

66*37 

1928 Woolley (F. E.) 


59 

3352 

19S 

4 

61*03 

1932 Sutcliffe 


52 

3336 

313 

7 

74*13 

1933 Hammond 


54 

3323 

264 

5 

67*81 

1928 Hendren , 


54 

3311 

209 

7 

70*44 

1901 Abel . 


68 

3309 

247 

8 

55*15 

1933 Hendren . 


65 

3iS6 

301 

9 

56-89 

1921 Mead 


52 

3179 

280 

6 

69*10 

1904 Hayward . 


b 3 

3^70 

205 

5 

54-65 

1899 Ranjitsinhji, K. S. 

S8 

3^59 

197 

8 

63-18 

1901 Fry, C. B. 


43 

3147 

244 

3 

78-67 

1900 Ranjitsinhji, K. S. 

40 

306s 

275 

5 

87-57 

1933 Ames 


57 

3058 

295 

S 

58*80 

1901 Tyldesley (J.T.) 

60 

3041 

221 

5 

55*29 

1928 Mead . 


50 

3027 

180 

ro 

75-67 

1925 Hobbs 


48 

3024 

266 

5 

70*32 

1928 Tyldesley (E.) 


48 

3024 

242 

10 

79*57 

1923 Hendren . 


51 

3010 

200 

12 

77*17 

1931 Sutcliffe 


42 

3006 

230 

II 

96*96 

1928 Sutcliffe 


44 

3002 

22S 

S 

76-97 

1927 Hammond 


47 

2969 

197 

4 

69*04 

1930 Bradman, D. G. 


36 

2960 

334 

6 

98*66 

1926 Hobbs 


41 

2949 

316 

3 

77-60 

1920 Hobbs 


50 

2S27 

215 

2 

58-89 

Most Wickets in a Seasoft 


Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

1928 Freeman. 

1976*1 

423 

3489 

304 

18*05 

1933 Freeman. 

2039 

651 

4549 

298 

15*26 

1895 Richardson . 

1691*1 

463 

4170 

290 

14-37 

i888 Turner, C.T.B. 

2427*2 

1127 

3307 

283 

11*68 

1931 Freeman. 

1618 

360 

4307 

276 

15*60 

1930 Freeman. 

1914-3 

472 

4632 

275 

16*84 

1897 Richardson . 

1603*4 

495 

3945 

273 

14*45 

1929 Freeman. 

1670*5 

381 

4879 

267 

18*27 

1900 Rhodes 

1553 

455 

3606 

261 

13-81 

1896 Hearne (J.T.) 

2003*1 

818 

3670 

257 

14*28 

1932 Freeman. 


^565*5 

404 

4149 

2 S 3 

i 6-39 

1901 Rhodes . 

1565 

505 

3797 

251 

15*12 

1910 Smith (W.C.) 

1423*3 

420 

3225 

247 

13*05 

1896 Richardson . 

1656*2 

526 

4015 

246 

16*32 

1899 Trott 

1772*4 

587 

4086 

239 

17*09 

1925 Tate 

1694-3 

472 

3415 

228 

14*97 

1S98 Hearne (J.T.) 

1802*2 

781 

3120 

222 

14*05 

1925 Parker . 

1512*3 

478 

3311 

222 

14-91 


took five wickets for o runs for the M.C.C, and Ground v, 
Australians at Lord’s. In 1884 F. R. Spofforth took 7 wickets for 
3 runs for the Australians v. an England XI. at Birmingham. 

C. Blythe for Kent v. Northamptonshire at Northampton, in 
1907, took 17 wickets in one day. In the season of 1913, F. H. 
Huish, keeping wicket for Kent, took 102 wickets, catching 70 
men and stumping 32. The highest aggregate innings in first-class 
cricket is 1,107 runs scored by Victoria v. New South Wales at 
Melbourne in 1926-27. 

For many years A. C. Maclaren’s 424 runs, scored for Lanca- 
shire against Somerset in 1895, held the record for a single innings 
score, but this has been three times exceeded: twice by W. H. 
Ponsford at Melbourne, in 1922-23 with 429 (Victoria v. Tas- 
mania), and in 1927-28 with 43 7 (Victoria v, Queensland) ; and by 

D. G, Bradman in 1929-30 with 452 not out (N.S.W. v. Queens- 
land at Sydney). Up to the end of the 1935 season ten players 
had 100 or more centuries to their credit, J. B. Hobbs’ total (197) 
being the highest. 

The highest recorded individual score in any match is A. E. J. 
Collins’s 628 in a junior house match at Clifton in 1899, his 
innings of 6 hrs. 50 mins, being spread over five afternoons. 

Bibliography— I. For scores, records, etc.: H. T. Waghorn, Cricket 
Scores, 1730-1773 (1899) and The Dawn of Cricket (1906) ; Fred 
Lillywhite and the M.C.C., Scores and Biographies, 1744-1878, 15 
vols.; Fred Lillywhite, Gmde to Cricketers (1849-1866) ; John Lilly- 
white, Cricketer^ Companion (1865-1885) ; James Lillywhite, Crick- 
eters' Annual (1872-1900) ; John Wisden, Cricketer^ Almanack (1864 
to date). 

II, For statistics, averages, aggregates 1878-1 g23 : Sir Home Gordon, 
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Cricket form at a glance (1924). 

III. Fur Elyjnology, Origins and Earliest References: “H. P-T,” 
Cricket’s Cradle, Early Cricket, Old-Time Cricket, Cricket’s Prime. 

IV. General History: H. S. Altham, A History of Cricket (1926), 
containing an extensiv^e bibliography; E. V. Lucas, The Hambledon 
Men (1007), includes N>ren’s work; J. Pycroft, The Cricket Field (ed. 
Ashley-Cooper, 1922) ; Chronicles of Cricket (iSSS) ; C. Box, English 
Game of Cricket (1S77) ; W. G. Grace, Cricket (1891) ; W. W. Read, 
Annals of Cricket (1S96) ; K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Jubdec Book of Cricket 
(1897); Cricket (“Country Life” Library, 1903), admirably illus- 
trated; P. F. Warner, Imperial Cricket (1912) ; Cricket (“Badminton 
Library,” 1920) ; F. Gale, Echoes from old Cricket Fields (1896). 

V. Biographies: R. Daft, Kings of Cricket (1S93) ; W. Caffyn, 71 not 
out (£899) ; A. Shaw, Alfred Shaw, Cricketer (1902) ; W. A. Bettes- 
worth, The Walkers of Southgate (1900) ; Old Ebor, Talks with Old 
English Cricketers (1900) ; Memorial Biography of W. G. Grace (pro- 
duced by the M.C.C., 1919) ; A. A. Lilley, Twenty-four Years of 
Cricket (1912) ; Lord Harris, A Few Short Runs (1921) ; P. F. Warner, 
Cricket Reminiscences (1920) and My Cricketing Life (1921) ; G. L. 
Jessop, A Cricketer’s Log (1922) ; Lord Hawke, Recollections and 
Reminiscences (1924); G. Giffcn, With Bat and Ball (1898); F. 
Iredale, Thirty-Three Years’ Cricket (1923). 

VI. Technical: Lambert’s Cricketer’s Guide (1S16) ; N. Felix, Felix 
on the Bat (1S45) ; the “Jubilee” and the “Badminton books” on 
Cricket {op. cit) ; C. B. Fry, Batsmanship (1912) ; G. W. Beldam and 
C. B. Fry, Great Batsmen (1905) ; and Great Bowlers and Fieldsmen 
(1907) ; M. A. Noble, The Game’s the I'king (3926). The Fry and 
Beldam books consist of a magnificent collection of action photographs, 
acutely interpreted. 

VII. Counoy Histories: R. S. Holmes, History of Yorkshire County 
Cricket, 1833-1 gos (1904) ; A. W. PuUin, History of Yorkshire County 
Cricket 1903-1923 (1924) ; F. S. Ashley-Cooper, Nottinghamshire 
Cricket and Cricketers (1923) ; Lord Alverstone and C. W. Alcock, 
History of Surrey Cricket (1902); W. J. Ford, Middlesex County 
Cricket Club, 1864-1900 (1900) ; F. S. Ashley-Cooper, Middlesex 
County Cricket Club, 1901-1920 (1921) ; Lord Harris, History of Kent 
County Cricket (1907), with Appendices 1910 and 1924; F. S. Ashley- 
Cooper, Sussex Cricket Champions (1902) ; S. Santall, Hisiory of 
Warwickshire Cricket (1911). 

VIII. England v. Australia: W. Sparks, Test Cricket (1922, Appen- 
dix, 1925), full statistics; P. F. Warner, How we recovered the Ashes 
1903-4 (1904) ; P. F. Warner, England v, Australia, 1911-12 (1912) ; 
M. A. Noble, CilUgan’s Men (1925) ; P. F. Warner, Fight for the 
Ashes, (1926) ; M. A. Noble, Those Ashes (1927). 

IX. Luckin, History of South African Cricket, 2 vols. (1914 and 

1927). 

X. University Cricket: A. C. M. Croome, Fifty Years of Sport at 
Oxford and Cambridge (1912) ; P. F. Warner and F, S. Ashley-Cooper, 
Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket (1926); J, D. Betham, Oxford 
a?td Cambridge Cricket Scores and Biographies (1905) ; W. J. Ford, 
The Cambridge University Cricket Chib, 1820-1901 (1902). There is 
no history of the O.U.C.C. 

XI. School Cricket: Fifty Years of Sport at Eton, Harrow and Win^ 
Chester (1861-1921) ; F, S, Ashley-Cooper, Eton v. Harrow at the 
Wicket (1922) ; Sir Home Gordon, Eton v. Harrow at L rd’s (1936) ; 
C. E. S. Mason, Winchester College Matches 1823-98; A, G. Guille- 
mard, Rugby School Cricket Scores, 1831-93; R. W. Turnbull, Chel- 
tenham College Cricket iSjry-xpoo; E. L. Fox, Clifton College Cricket 
Records, 1863-1901 ; B. Ellis, Charterhouse Records, 1830-90; A. FI. J, 
Cochrane, Repton Cricket, 1866-1903; W. S. Patterson, Sixty Years of 
Uppingham Cricket (1909). 

XII. Miscellaneous: F. S. Ashley-Cooper, Lord^s and the M.C.C, 

(1920) ; F. S. Ashley-Cooper, Cricket Highways and Byways (1927) ; 
F. S. Ashley-Cooper, Gentlemen v. Players (jqoo) ; P. Trevor, Lighter 
Side of Cricket (igoi) ; Neville Cardus, A Cricketer’s Book (1922) ; 
The best cricket novels arc: H. G. Hutchinson, Peter Steele, the Crick- 
eter (1898) ; B. and C. B. Fry, Mother’s Son” (1907) and J. C. 
Snaith, Willow, the King. The Cricketer, edited by P. F. Warner, 
appears weekly through the season, (H. S, A.) 

CRICKETj a family (Gryllidar, order Orthoptera^ of jump- 
ing insects allied to the long-horned grasshoppers. The wings when 
folded form long slender filaments, which often reach beyond the 
extrenaity of the body, and give the appearance of a bifid tail, 
while in the male they are provided with a stridulating apparatus 
by which the well-known chirping sound is produced. The ab- 
domen of^ the female ends in a long slender ovipositor, which, 
however, is not exserted in the mole cricket. The house cricket 
{Gryllus domesticus) is greyish-yellow marked with brown. It 
frequents houses, especially in rural districts, where its lively, if 
monotonous, chirp may be heard nightly in the neighbourhood of 
the fireplace. , It is particularly fOnd of warmth, and is thus fre- 
quently found in bakeries, where its burrows are often sunk to 
within a few inches, of the oven. The field cricket (Grylhts cam'- 
pestris) is larger and darker. It burrows in the ground to a depth 


of from 6 lo 12 in., and in the evening the male sits at the mouth 
of its hole noisily stridulating until a feniaie approaches, ‘Avhen,” 
says Bates, “the louder notes aie succeeded by a more subdued 
tone, whilst the successful musician caresses with his antennae the 
mate he has won.” The musical apparatus in this sf)ecies con- 
sists of upwards of 130 transverse ridges on the under side of one 
of the nervures of the wing cover, which are rapidly scraped over 
a smooth, projecting nervure on the opposite wing. The female 
deposits her eggs — about 200 in number — on the ground and 
when hatched the nymphs, Avhich resemble the perfect insect 
except in the absence of wings, form burrows for themselves in 
which they pass the winter. The mole cricket {Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris) owes its name to the striking analogy in its habits and 
structure to those of the common mohi. Its bod\’ is thick and 
cylindrical in shape, and it burrows by means of its front legs, 
which arc short and greatly flattened out and thiekened, with the 
outer edge partly notched so as somewhat to resemble a hand. It 
prefers loose and sandy ground in which to dig its burrow con- 
sisting of a vertical shaft from which long horizontal galleries 
arc given off; and in making those excavations it does injury lo 
gardens and vineyards by destroying the tender roots of plants, 
which form its principal food. It also feeds upon £)th(*r insects, 
and even upon the weak of its own species In the absence of other 
food. The female deposits her eggs in a neat subterranean cham- 
ber, about the size of a hen's egg, and sufliciently near the surface 
to allow of the eggs being hatched by the heat of the sun. The 
mole cricket is rare in Britain but c<miTnon in many other coun- 
tries. In Italy and N. Africa crickets are kept in cages for the 
sake of their notes. In China they are kept for the sport of 
cricket-fighting. (See Orthoptkka. ) 

CRICKHOWELL, market town, Breconshire, Wales, in the 
south-east of the county on the left bank of the Usk guarding 
the northern exit of the road into the county between the Brecon 
Beacons and the Black mountains. Fop. rural dist. (1931) 7,157* 
The town is said to derive Us name from Crug IJywel, an early 
fortress north-north-east of th(^ town. I'he mediaeval castle, of 
which only a tower remains, probably dates from Ihfi Norman 
intrusion. Although tradition regards the man<m of CTiekhowcll 
as a borough by prescription there arti no rerord.s of its over 
having possessed any municipal institutions. The region is wholly 
agricultural and although in touch with the Newptmt and Brecon 
canal, the little market town is off the maiu railway routes. In 
recent years (xgiS-^S) communicalious have been much im- 
proved by the extended use of motor traffic. 

CRICKLADE, market town of Wiltshire, England, 9m. N.W. 
of Swindon, on the G.W.R. I^op. (1921) 1,425. Cricklade owed its 
importance in Saxon times to its position at tiic passage of the 
Thames, and is mentioned in* the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, It 
possessed a mint in the time of Edward the Confessor, and William 
of Dover fortified a castle here in the reign of Stejihen. In the 
reign of Henry III. a hospital dedicated lo St. John the Baptist 
was founded. Cricklade was a borough by prescription at least as 
early as the Domesday Survey, and returned two nu'mbers lo par- 
liament from 129s until the act of 1S85. The borough was never 
incorporated, but certain liberties, including exemption from toll 
and passage, were granted by Henry III. and confirmed by suc- 
cessive sovereigns. In 1257 Baldwin de Insula obtained a grant 
of a Thursday market, which later was much frequented by dealers 
in corn and cattle, and an annual three days' fair at the feast of 
St Peter ad Vincula. During the 14th century Cricklade formed 
part of the dowry of the queens of England. 

The cruciform church of St. Sampson is mainly Perpendicular, 
with a fine ornate tower, and an old rood-stone in its churchyard. 
The small church of St Mary has an Early English lower, Per- 
pendicular aisles and a Norman chancel arch. Pop. of rural dis- 
trict with Wootton Bassett (1931) 11,369. 

CRIEFF, police burgh and parish, Perthshire, Scotland, capital 
of Strathearn, 17'J m. W. of Perth by the L.M.S.R. Pop. (1931) 
6,058. It occupies the southern slopes of a hill on the left bank 
of the Earn. Its climate is very healthy, the air being pure and 
dry, and it has recently become a health resort. Its charter is 
said to date from 1218, and it was the seat of the courts of the 
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earls of Strathearn till 1747. when heritable jurisdictions were I 
abolished. A Runic sculptured stone, believed to be of the 8th 
century, and the old town cross stand in High street, but the great 
cattle fair, for which Crietf was once famous, was removed to 
Falkirk in 1770. It was probably in connection with this market 
that the “kind gallows of Crieff” acquired their notoriety, for 
they were mostly used for the execution of Highland cattle- 
stealers. Among the principal buildings are Morison's academy 
(founded in 1S59), tind Strathearn house, a hydropathic establish- 
ment built on an eminence at the back of the town, and itself 
sheltered by the Knock of Crieff (91 1 ft.). There is a distillery, 
and preserves are made. Drummond castle, about 3 m. S., is cele- 
brated for its gardens planned by the and earl of Perth (d. 1662). 
They cover an area of 10 acres, are laid out in terraces, and illus- 
trate Italian, Dutch and French stjdes. The keep dates from 
1490, but much of the original building was demolished in 16S9. 
The present structure was erected after the Jacobite rebellion. 

CRILE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1864- ), Amer- 

ican surgeon, was born in Chili, 0 ., on Nov. ii, 1S64. He graduated 
at Ohio Northern university (1SS4), and in medicine at Wooster ‘ 
university in 18S7. Later he studied in London, Vienna and 
Paris. He lectured and held various professorships at Wooster and 1 
Western Reserve universities (1S90-1924). He was a first lieuten- ! 
ant in the U.S.A. Medical Reserve Corps during the Spanish- 
American War; a major with the Medical Officers Reserve Corps 
(1917-18); with the Lakeside Base Hospital Unit, U.S. Army, 
in service with the British Expeditionary Force in France; and 
senior consultant in surgical research (1918-19). In June 1918 
he was made lieutenant colonel, and in November of the same 
year, colonel. 

He is author of Surgical Shock (1897) j Surgery of Respiratory 
System (1S99) ; Certain Problems Relating to Surgical Operations 
(1901) ; On the Blood Presstire in Surgery (1903) ; Hemorrhage and 
Transfusion (1909) ; Anemia and Resuscitation (1914) ; Nature of the 
Emotions (1915); A Mechaiiistic View of War and Peace (1915); 
Man, An Adaptive Mechanism (1916) ; The Kinetic Drive (19x6) ; 
A Physical Interpretation of Shock Exhaustion and Restoration 
(1921) ; The Thyroid Gland (with others) (1922) ; Notes on Military 
Surgery (1924) ; and .4 Bipolar Interpretation of Living Processes 

(1925)- 

CRILLON, LOUIS BALBIS DE BERTON DE (1543- 
1615), French soldier, called by Henry IV. “the bravest of the ^ 
brave,” was bom at Murs in Provence. As a boy of 14 he joined I 
the army of the duke of Guise and won distinction at the capture 
of Calais and Guines and afterwards at, among other battles, those 
of Jarnac and Moncontour. At all these engagements Crillon 
was wounded. In 1570, he went to serve with Don John of Aus- 
tria against the Turks, and though wounded at the battle of 
Lepanto, was charged with carrying news of the victory to the 
pope and the French king. Crillon was in Paris during the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, which he strongly condemned. He 
took part, however, in the siege of La Rochelle, where he was 
wounded and although he was loyal to Henry III. in his struggle 
with the League, after the death of that king he gave his whole 
allegiance to Henry IV. He fought at the battle of Ivry and was 
present at the siege of Paris. After the peace with Savoy was 
concluded Crillon retired to his estate and gave himself to pious 
exercises. It is related of him that being present at church one 
day when the story of the Passion was being read, the old soldier 
became enraged at hearing of the outrages which Christ had 
suffered, and drawing his sword cried out “Where were you then, 
Crillon?’’ Crillon, who was one of the greatest captains of the 
i6th century, died at Avignon on December 2, 1615, 

CRIME. Many attempts have been made to find an accurate 
definition of crime, such as “an anti-social act,” “a failure or 
refusal to live up to the standard of conduct deemed binding by 
the rest of the community,” and “some act or omission in respect 
of which legal punishment may be inflicted on the person who is 
in default whether by acting or omitting to act.” Under all these 
definitions the man who rides a bicycle without a light, or pulls 
the communication cord in a railway carriage as a stupid joke, is 
as much guilty of crime as the man who shoots a night watchman 
and runs away with the contents of the safe. Yet, if crime is de- 
fined as the commission of a grave offence, manslaughter is a crime 
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and men have been convicted of manslaughter for driving a ve- 
hicle so carelessly as to cause the death of another: the offence was 
not intentional and in the eye of the ordinary citizen the careless 
driver is not a criminal. 

The Nature of Crime. — That brings us to the motive; but 
here we encounter a new difficulty. Who can divine the secrets 
of the heart? The only material on which our fallible human 
judgment can work is the act itself. The matter is further compli- 
cated by the question of responsibility, for a certain number of 
persons who come before the criminal courts — probably not so 
large a number as is generally supposed — are mentally unstable, 
even if not certifiably insane. When we know so little of the secret 
temptations and the hidden faults of our intimate friends, how can 
we expect the criminal courts, which have not our advantage, to 
do more than rough justice? As long as human nature remains 
what it has always been, and what it will continue to be until the 
race disappears from the globe, that is all that human judges can 
ever do. Most of us have been guilty at some time of an “anti- 
social act” and all of us, as we have confessed in places of wor- 
ship, deserve punishment. It is more difficult to give an answer to 
the question “What is crime?” than it is to reply to the question of 
Pontius Pilate who expected no answer. 

Crime is not a fixed quantity. Certain acts such as apostasy, or 
the practice of witchcraft have been savagely punished in the 
past and are not now treated as crimes. The treacherous seduction 
of a wife under circumstances condemned in every moral code 
may be treated as a crime in one country and not in another. A 
grave offence in one century may be a trivial offence in another. 
Every new invention, every new social combination, begets new 
forms of crime among those who use their wits to prey upon 
society. 

Punishment. — ^Nevertheless, though we cannot give any sat- 
isfactory definition, all of us know what we mean by “crime” and 
why we punish it. W'hat is not so generally recognized is that the 
criminal is for the most part a man of like passions with ourseh’-es, 
only less restrained, less prudent and far more unlucky. Human 
society, even when it was in a rudimentary state, tried to protect 
itself by punishing those who defied its customary law, not pri- 
marily as an act of retribution, but from a sense of compensation 
— ^an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth — and as civilization ad- 
vanced, so did the theory of punishment as an instrument of deter- 
rence. It is to this principle that the barbarous punishments that 
persisted in civilized countries up to the end of the eighteenth 
century were principally due. 

It is now generally recognized that for punishment to be 
effective in reducing crime, three conditions are necessary — ^all 
criminals must be caught, their punishment must be justly 
awarded and there must be no delay in carrying out the sentence. 
It was only the third of these conditions that primitive and me- 
diaeval society could achieve ; it is the condition which is in dan- 
ger of being lost sight of in many civilized communities. The first 
condition has not yet, and probably never will be, achieved at all. 
If detection and punishment were as certain as it is that a hand 
thrust into the fire will be burned, one could count upon the fin- 
gers the number of persons who would adventure upon crime. 

During the centuries covered by history, no doubt for long be- 
fore history was written, a state of war has existed between the 
criminal and the forces of law and order, with fluctuating fortune, 
and whenever the criminal appeared to be victorious, the penalties 
exacted from those enemies of society who were unlucky enough 
to fall into the hands of authority became more savage in the vain 
hope that the majority — ^the undetected — ^might take warning and 
be deterred. The desecration of tombs in Ancient Egypt, then 
the most serious of all crimes, went on in spite of the atrocious 
punishments inflicted. 

The torture inflicted on accused persons up to 150 years ago to 
extort confessions was not, as is commonly supposed, resorted to 
merely from cruelty, but was part of a judicial system which hesi- 
tated to execute condemned persons before they had confessed. 

Until quite late in the Christian era, the only conception of 
punishment for crime was death or the infliction of bodily pain. 
Under the Roman empire prisons were not places of punishment, 
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but were used only for detaining prisoners until they could be 
tried or executed. In the list of Roman penalties — death by hang- 
ing, by hurling from the Tarpeian rock, crucifixion, beheading, and 
drowning in the sack, exile or beating with rods — there is no men- 
tion of the career. According to the reasoning of that day, a 
man who had declared war upon society had forfeited his right to 
belong to it and was better out of the way : society was not called 
upon to pay for maintaining him upon the doubtful chance that 
his nature might be regenerated. It was in the monastic system of 
the early Christian church that the idea of imprisonment first took 
root. The church attached great importance to solitude as a first 
condition of penitence. Solitude was the inspiration of the mon- 
astic system. ‘‘Solitary confinement,” as we understand the words, 
dates from the detrusio in monastermm of the old Canonical Law. 
When the French had the machinery for keeping people in prison, 
they used their prisons for secluding persons obnoxious to the 
court under lettres de cachet. The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man enunciated in 1789 contained the first suggestion of a meth- 
odical system of imprisonment for lawbreakers, which appeared 
in the French code of 1791. Beccaria had already published his 
treatise against arbitrary and savage penalties and had insisted that 
punishments should be limited to what was necessary for the de- 
fence of the community. Before his day there had been sporadic 
experiments in Europe. In 1593 the Protestants in Amsterdam had 
built a prison for women who were to be reformed by regular 
work and religious influences. Experiments of the same kind were 
made in Germany and the Hanseatic towns. In 1703 Pope Clem- 
ent XI. had built the famous prison of St. Michel for young pris- 
oners, and later in the century the cellular prison, which evoked 
the admiration of John Howard, was built at Ghent. 

The modern prison system in England dates from Jeremy 
Bentham and John Howard. Prison reform was older than the 
reform of English penal laws of which Sir Samuel Romilly said 
as late as 1817 “The laws of England are written in blood.” The 
savagery of the French criminal law was swept away by the Revo- 
lution, but more than twenty years later, men and women were 
being executed in England for thefts of more than forty shillings 
in value. This conservatism was due in part to a disinclination to 
copy the methods of our enemies, but there was also the feeling 
that unless criminals could be terrorized into good behaviour, they 
would become the masters of society; as is always the case in com- 
munities with a defective police organization. The criminal, and 
especially the highwayman, was a popular hero; the class from 
which he sprang was at war with those who possessed property 
and was glad to shield offenders from a law so sanguinary and 
pitiless; the lives of the working class in cities were not such as 
to attract the adventurous, and though to “cut a dash” on the 
highway generally brought a man to Tyburn before he was twen- 
ty-five, he took his last ride in the cart under the admiring eye of 
the only audience whose opinion he valued, and strutted into Eter- 
nity. The policy of terror failed as it has always failed. During 
the last decade of the i8th century the annual depredations upon 
property lying in the Thames amounted to the value of more than 
half a million sterling, and the highways near London were so 
unsafe for mail coaches that the Government had a force of 
mounted patrols to escort the coaches to their destination. 

Jeremy Bentham did not approach the problem from the hu- 
manitarian standpoint: there was no sentiment about his “Pan- 
opticon,” which was a prison so planned as to give the maximum 
security against escape with the minimum of expenditure of staff. 
His plan was to educate, to classify and to provide for the dis- 
charged prisoner, but its main purpose was to prevent crime by 
discovering and removing its causes. He laid, in fact, the founda- 
tion of our modern system. Bentham lived before his time. He 
found few converts in the England of his day, which Lecky de- 
scribed as standing high in political, industrial and intellectual 
eminence, but “ranked in the treatment of crime and of prisoners 
shamefully below the average of the Continent.” 

John Howard was a reformer of a different mould. “He sur- 
veyed all Europe,” said Burke, “not to view the sumptuousness 
of palaces, but to survey the mansions of sorrow and of pain; to 
collect the distresses of men in all countries. His plan was orig- 


inal and full of genius as of humanity: it was a voyage of dis- 
covery.” Howard had himself been captured by a French pri- 
vateer and interned in a dungeon at Brest where his experiences 
had sunk deep into his mind. His book, J'hc State oj Prisons at 
Home and Abroad, published at his own expense in a provincial 
town, awakened the public conscience to the scandal and disgrace 
of our penal system. 

The criminal was gaining on the gallows and the population of 
Great Britain was then under nine millions. It was thus that trans- 
portation came into being. In the reign of Charles II. the moss- 
troopers of the Border had been transported to North America. 
In the Bloody Assize of 1685, Judge Jeffreys sentenced no less 
than 841 persons to slavery on the plantations. When the United 
States became independent, Australia and Bermuda provided a 
new outlet, but by 1S52, Great Britain was compelled to “consume 
her own smoke.” 

Serious crimes may be the result of passion, impulse or pre- 
meditation; they may be committed to escape from threatened 
ruin, or crime may be deliberately adopted as a profession. Ex- 
perience has shown that the professional criminal i.s morally far 
worse than the accidental, and that the murderer from passion is 
less dangerous to the community than the hardened thief. If all 
were detected and caught, there would be no profe.ssionai crim- 
inals and it would not matter what puni.shments were awarded; 
the certainty of punishment would be an effective deterrent. It 
is indeed uncertain how far severity of punishmtaU affects the 
statistics of crime. In the early ’.‘sixties there was a sudden rise in 
the figures and this was ascribed to the leniency of prison treat- 
ment. This was tightened up and the figures fell, hut it is far from 
certain that the one had anytliing to do with the other. The crime 
of garroting ten years later was said to have been jnit down by 
the award of corporal punishment for highway robbery, but this, 
too, may be doubted. Wliat is certain at least is that, (lelay in the 
execution of punishment — ciihtT through facilities for criminal 
appeals, or delays in adjudication — dues foster lawles.'^ness, and 
this mistaken form of huniauitarianisni i.s a by-product of civ- 
ilization in some of our modern States. 

Anomalies. — ^The history of the movemeuL of crime discloses 
anomalies that arc impo.ssible to explain; the lines of particular 
offences do not follow gentle curves uiiward or downward, but are 
subject to sudden leaps with corn\sponding falls us the years go 
by. Probably the imitative instinct in criminals has much to do 
with these fluctuations; one sensation, al crime widely rcjiorted in 
the newspapers produces others of die .same kind. How far the 
so-called “crook” films affect the problem is a matter of dispute: 
it is certain that since their exhi])itioii in the Far East, young 
native criminals equipped with masks, safe-breaking implements 
and automatic pistols have come into being. But some of the fluc- 
tuations seem to defy exjjlanation. During the last five years there 
has been a dramatic rise in homicides all over the Malay l^enin- 
sula, generally unconnected with dacuiiy or rolibery, but rather 
as the result of sudden passion. After the Napoleonic wars there 
was a striking increase of crime in England and during the World 
War this was quoted to prepare the world for a similar phenom- 
enon after the Peace; but there was no increase in crimes of vio- 
lence; rather the contrary. 

Many writers on crime have been betrayed into taking the 
prison statistics as a basis for their arguments, but tb^se figures 
depend solely upon the efficiency of the police and the criminal 
courts. The only real material for comi)arison is the number of 
crimes reported to the police and figures of these are not accessible 
for comparison in all countries. 

In Britain the apparent decrease of crime that followed the 
World War was due to causes independent of the moral well-being 
of the community. The Borstal system for the treatment of young 
offenders and the Probation Act had come into force a few years 
before the outbreak of war, and both have undoubtedly had some 
influence in reducing the volume of professional crime, though it 
is not to be supposed that the reduction in the daily average of per- 
sons undergoing imprisonment signifies that crime is progressively 
waning. The total daily average of the prison population in Eng- 
land and Wales has fallen by nearly half what it was in the last 
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years before the World War, and 25 prisons have been closed. 
Since petty offences are often the product of want, the unemploy- 
ment dole has no doubt had some influence on the figures. Never- 
theless, a scrutiny of the criminal statistics of the last fifty years 
will show that there is a tide in crime, and that it is unwise to 
found arguments upon the level at low water. The tide is apt to 
turn as it did when it reached the high water mark of the first 
decade of the 20th century. 

Bibliography. — Beccaria, Crimes and Punishments; G. Aschafien- 
burg, Crime and Its Repression (1913) ; C. Lombroso, Crime — Its 
Causes and Remedies (1911) ; R. Garofalo, Criminology (191.1) ; E. 
Ferri, Criminal Sociology (1917) ; Havelock Ellis, The Criminal (5th 
ed.) ; J. Devon, The Criminal and the Communitv; C. Goring, The 
English Convict (1913); B. Thompson, The Criminal (1925); M. 
Parmelee, Criminology (1918) ; W. Healy, The Individual Delinquent 
(1915) ; E. H. Sutherland, Criminology (1924) ; W. Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England (vol. iv.) ; J. F. Stephen, A History 
of the Criminal Law of England (1SS3) ; C. S. Kenny, Outlines of 
Criminal Law (1926). (B. T.) 

CRIMEA (anc. Tauris or Tauric Chersonese), called by 
the Russians by the Tatar name Krym or Crim, an A.S.S.R. in 
the Russian republic, created by decree in Oct. 1921, forming a 
peninsula on the north side of the Black sea, with the mainland of 
which it is connected by the Isthmus of Perekop (3~4m. across). 
It extends for 200m. between 44° 23' and 46° 10^ N., and iiom. 
between 32° 30' and 36® 40' E. Its area is 25,775 sq. kilometres. 
Pop. (1926) 700,027; urban, 291,640 and rural, 408,387, mainly 
Russians and Crimean Tatars, the latter much modified by racial 
intermixture with Greek, Turkish and other elements. The popu- 
lation has declined by about 100,000 in the last 30 years. 

Its coasts are washed by the Black sea, except on the north-east, 
where is the Sivash or Putrid sea, a shallow lagoon separated from 
the Sea of Azov by the Arabat spit of sand. The shores are broken 
on the west side of the Isthmus of Perekop by the Bay of Kar- 
kinit; on the south-west by the open Bay of Kalamita, on the 
shores of which the allies landed in 1854, with the ports of Eupa- 
toria, Sevastopol and Balaklava; by the Bay of Arabat on the 
north side of the Isthmus of Yenikale or Kerch; and by the Bay of 
Kaffa or Feodosiya (Theodosia), with the port of that name, on 
the south side of the same. The south-east coast is flanked at a 
distance of 5 to 8m. from the sea by a parallel range of mountains, 
the Yaila-dagh or Alpine Meadow mountains, and these are 
backed, inland, by secondary parallel ranges; but 75% of the re- 
maining area consists of high arid prairie lands, a southward con- 
tinuation of the Pontic steppes, which slope gently north-west- 
wards from the foot of the Yaila-dagh. The main range of these 
mountains shoots up abruptly from the deep floor of the Black 
sea to an altitude of 2,000 to 2,500ft,, beginning at the south-west 
extremity of the peninsula. Cape Fiolente (anc. Parthenium), 
supposed to have been crowned by the temple of Artemis in which 
Iphigeneia officiated as priestess. On the higher parts of this range 
are numerous flat mountain pastures (Turk, yailas)^ which, except 
for their scantier vegetation, are analogous to the almeii of the 
Swiss Alps, and are crossed by various passes (bogaz), of which 
only six are available as carriage roads. In this range are the peaks 
of Demir-kapu or Kemal-egherek (5,040ft.), Roman-kosh (5,060 
ft.), Chatyr-dagh (5,000ft.), and Karabi-yaila (3,975ft.). The sec- 
ond parallel range, 1,500 to 1,900ft., forms steep crags to the 
south-east and a gentle slope towards the north-west. In the 
former slope are thousands of small caverns, probably inhabited 
in prehistoric times; and several rivers pierce the range in pic- 
turesque gorges. A valley, 10 to 12m. wide, separates this range 
from the main range, while another valley 2 to 3m. across separates 
it from the third parallel range, 500 to 850 feet. Evidences of a 
fourth and still lower ridge can be traced towards the south-west. 
Short streams, none of them anywhere navigable, form mountain 
cascades in spring, e,g,, the Chernaya, Belbek, Kacha and Alma, 
to the Black sea, and the Salghir, with its affluent, the Kara-su, to 
the Sivash lagoon. 

Climate and Flora. — ^In climate and vegetation there exist 
marked differences between the open steppes and the* south- 
eastern littoral, sheltered by the Yaila-dagh. The former, although 
grasses and Liliaceae grow on them in great variety and luxuriance 
in the early spring, become completely parched by July and 
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August, when the air is filled with clouds of dust. High winds pre- 
vail, and snowstorms, hailstorms and frost. Parts of the steppes 
are impregnated with salt, or studded with saline lakes. Water is 
scarce, and mainly obtained by sinking artesian wells. K‘urga?is or 
burial-mounds of the ancient Scythians remain on the steppe. 
Behind the Yaila-dagh the narrow strip of coast and the slopes of 
the mountains are smothered with greenery. This Russian Riviera 
stretches all along the south-east coast from Cape Sarych (ex- 
treme south) to Feddosiya (Theodosia), and is studded with sum- 
mer sea-bathing resorts — Alupka, Yalta, Gursuv, Alushta, Sudak, 
Theodosia. Numerous Tatar villages, mosques, monasteries, for- 
mer palaces of the Russian imperial family and Russian nobles, 
now used as sanatoria and rest homes for workers from all parts 
of the U.S.S.R., and picturesque ruins of ancient Greek and 
mediaeval fortresses nestle amongst underwoods of hazel and 
other nuts, groves of bays, cypresses, mulberries, figs, olives and 
pomegranates, vineyards, tobacco plantations, and gardens gay 
with all sorts of flowers. The higher slopes of the mountains are 
thickly clothed with forests of oak, beech, elm, pines, firs and 
other Coniferae. In the south-east there have become acclimatized 
such plants as magnolias, oleanders, tulip trees, bignonias, myrtles, 
camellias, mimosas and many tender fruit-trees. The vineyards 
produce wine of a good quality and fruits grow in abundance, 
especially cherries, apples and pears. In some winters the moun- 
tains are covered with snow, but snow seldom falls to the south of 
them. The heat of summer is moderated by breezes off the sea, 
and the nights are cool and serene; the winters are mild and 
healthy. Fever and ague prevail in the lower-lying districts for 
a few weeks in autumn. Dense fogs occur sometimes in March, 
April and May, but seldom penetrate inland. The rainfall is every- 
where scanty; it varies greatly, however, from year to year; e.g.j 
at Simferopol from 7-5 to 26*4in. per annum. Of the whole area, 
35% is under cultivation, and 2% of this is garden, vineyard and 
tobacco cultivation. Winter wheat 49-1%, barley 31*9% and oats 
13-6% are the chief crops. Of summer crops maize occupies the 
chief place, together with melons, cucumbers, flax and millet. 
The Yaila mountain area affords pasture for sheep and cattle. 

Industries. — Iron is mined in the Kerch peninsula and ex- 
ported to the Ukrainian factories and salt is exported especially 
from Lake Sakch near Eupatoria. Porphyry and limestone are also 
exported. Fish abound all around the coast, such as red and grey 
mullet, herring, mackerel, turbot, soles, plaice, whiting, bream, 
haddock, pilchard, a species of pike, whitebait, eels, salmon and 
sturgeon. Industries include shipbuilding, flour-mills, ironworks, 
jam and pickle factories, soap-works and tanneries. The Crimean 
Tatars are peasants noted for their leather, wool and metal work. 
A railway, coming from Kharkov, crosses the peninsula from north 
to south, terminating at Sevastopol and sending off branch lines to 
Theodosia, Kerch and Eupatoria. The chief towns (q.v.) are Sim- 
feropol, the capital, the important naval station and trading port 
of Sevastopol, the ports of Eupatoria, Theodosia, Kerch and 
Yalta, a health resort on the south-east coast. 

History. — ^The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any 
authentic records were the Celtic Cimmerians, who were expelled 
by the Scythians during the 7th century b.c. A remnant, who took 
refuge in the mountains, became known subsequently as the Tauri. 
In that same century Greek colonists began to settle on the 
coasts, e.g.y Dorians from Heraclea at Chersonesus, and lonians 
from Miletus at Theodosia and Panticapaeum (also called Bos- 
porus). Two centuries later (438 b.c.) the archon or ruler of the 
last-named assumed the title of king of Bosporus, a State which 
maintained close relations with Athens, supplying that city with 
wheat and other commodities. The last of these kings, Paerisades 
V., ‘being hard pressed by the Scythians, put himself under the 
protection of Mithridates VI., king of Pontus, in 114 b.c. After 
the death of this latter sovereign his son Pharnaces, as a reward 
for assistance rendered to the Romans in their war against his 
father, was (63 b.c.) invested by Pompey with the kingdom of 
Bosporus. In 15 b.c. it was once more restored to the king of 
Pontus, hut henceforward ranked as a tributary State of Rome. 
During the succeeding centuries the Crimea was overrun or occu- 
pied successively by the Goths (a.d. 250), the Huns (376), the 
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Khazars (Sth century), the Byzantine Greeks (1016), the Kip- 
chaks (1050), and the Mongols U237). In the 13th century the 
Genoese destroyed or seized the settlements which their rivals the 
Venetians had made on the Crimean coasts, and established them- 
selves at Eupatoria, Cembalo (Balaklava), Soldaia (Sudak) and 
Kaffa (Theodosia), flourishing trading (owns, which existed down 
to the conquest of the peninsula by the Ottoman Turks in 1475. 
Meanwhile the Tatars had got a firm footing in the northern and 
central parts of the peninsula as early as the 13th century, and 
after the destruction of the Golden Horde by Tamerlane they 
founded an independent khanate under a descendant of jenghiz 
Khan, who is known as Hadji Ghirai. He and his successors 
reigned first at Solkhal (Eski-krym), and from the beginning of 
the 15th century at Bakhchi-sarai. But from 117S they ruled as 
tributary princes of the Ottoman empire down to 1777, when, 
having been defeated by Suvorov, they became dependent upon 
Russia, and Anally in 17 S3 the whole of the Crimea was annexed 
to the Russian empire. The Crimean War of 1854-56 is treated of 
under a separate article. At various times, after the acquisi- 
tion by Russia, after the Crimean War of 1S54-56, and in the first 
years of the 20th century, Crimean Tatars emigrated in large 
numbers to the Ottoman empire. (See also Bosporus Cimme- 
Rius, and Russia: Bibliography.) 

See Sir Evelyn Wood, The Crimea m 1854 and i 8 q 4 (iSqs) ; 
E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913) ; M. Roztovtzeff, Iranians 
and Greeks in South Russia (1922). 

CRIMEAN WAR. The causes of the Crimean War, in 
which Great Britain and France, allies for the first time for two 
centuries, drifted into war with Russia, were involved if not ob- 
scure. Russia, to whom popular opinion of the times, in Hat de- 
fiance of history, attributed a power in arms little short of invinci- 
bility, continued to pursue the policy of expansion towards Con- 
stantinople laid down for her in the legendary will of Peter the 
Great, and early in 1853 seized the opportunity of a petty re- 
ligious quarrel about “a few Greek priests,” to arrogate to herself 
the unofficial but lucrative role of protector of the Orthodox 
Christians in partibus infidelkm, as a preliminary to an eventual 
reversion of the bulk of the estate of ('The sick man,” as her 
ruler, tsar Nicholas I., believed Turkey to be.) This line of policy 
brought her in sharp opposition in the first place to England, who 
saw in a Russian occupation of Constantinople a potential threat 
to the overland route to India too formidable to be countered 
even by the possession of Egypt, which the tsar was ready to 
bestow on her as the reward of complicity. Nicholas, moreover, 
on the day when he preferred to address the newly-crowned em- 
peror of France as a friend rather than as a brother, had raised 
up for himself another and more implacable enemy. Napoleon 
III. was too good a son of the Catholic Church to acquiesce in 
the Russian claims to special treatment for Orthodox Christianity 
in the Ottoman empire; too much a Bonaparte not to wish to re- 
venge 1S12 and the occupation of Paris; and too uncertain of his 
new throne not to welcome a successful war, that first and last 
thought of an insecure dynasty. The emperor of Austria too, 
who owed it to the tsar's military aid in 1849 he still sat on 
the throne of his fathers, was so nervous of Russia’s advance in 
the Balkans that he was prepared to astonish Europe by his 
ingratitude and take the side of France and Britain- Amid all 
these jealous and suspicious rivals Turkish diplomacy pursued a 
sure but tortuous course, in large measure directed from behind 
the scenes by the British ambassador, Stratford de Redcliffe, an- 
other man of whom the tsar had made a powerful personal enemy, 
'and to a greater degree than any other individual the author of 
the Crimean War. A Russian ultimatum was delivered and 
politely rejected by the Turks. A European congress met and 
arrived at a solution of the problem which no one understood, 
and no one but the tsar accepted; and in July 1853 Russia mobil- 
ized and her armies occupied the portion of Turkey lying north 
of the Danube. A few weeks later a Russian fleet attacked and 
destroyed a Turkish squadron in the Black sea, despite the pres- 
ence of French and British warships in the Bosporus. After 
this, war, though still long in coming, was inevitable; and by 
hfarch 1854 France and Britain found themselves in alliance 


with each other against Russia. 

In Jan. 1S54, ^s soon as the Allies had decided that the Otto- 
man empire must be protected against the tsar, Sir John Bur- 
goync, an engineer officer, had been sent to elaborate a scheme 
for the defence of Constantinople, and gave it as his opinion that 
this could best be done by fortifying Gallipoli. Marshal Vail- 
lant, the French minister of war, another engineer, concurred, 
and the Crimean War began ominously, as far as tlie Allies were 
concerned, as a defensive war. But in war one cannot defend 
unless one is attacked, and before the French anfl British expe- 
ditionary forces had completed Iheir assembly at Vania on the 
western shore of the Black sea, it became clear that they would 
not be attacked; for Russia, in obedience to the ungrateful pres- 
sure of Austria, drew back her army from the captuied trans- 
Danube provinces, thus leaving the Allies ai)parenlly no casus 
belli. But it is easier to let loose the dogs of war than to catch 
and kennel them again. The expeditionary forces could not be 
left at Varna, where there had broken out a severe cholera epi- 
demic. Nor was either France or England prepared to bring 
home troops without something attempted, if not done; so there 
came up the ciuestion of the invasion of the Crimean peninsula, 
on the southern coast of which was situated Sevastopol, Rus- 
sia’s only naval base in the Black sea. 

This distinctly formidable enterprise was certainly undertaken, 
like another and more formidable one, d cocnr Icgcr. Little was 
known of the country; as J’rincc Albert most sensibly put it, 
“the first difficulty is the absence of all information as to the 
Crimea itself.” Even the more volatile French ci)urt realized this; 
the great Napoleon was consulted tiy means of a planchctte; two 
sketches of Sevastopol and Balaklava by Raffet were carefully 
studied as the possible basis of a plan of campaign; and the great 
strategical authority, Jomini, was sought out in the Cafe Anglais, 
where, despite the cheerfulness of his surrounding.s, he could only 
prophesy disaster. The British cabinet however, observing from 
a cursory glance of the map that the Crimea was a peninsula, con- 
ceived that there could be nothing easier than for the British 
fleet to cut it off from the mainland by lannmanding the isthmus 
with its guns — nor could there have l)(*(‘n but for the fact subse- 
quently discovered, that the depth of the sea on cither side of 
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The siege of Sevastopol ended in the Allies entering, on Sept. 9, 1855, a 
burning, empty city, in the defence of which the Russians had lost 102,670 
men 

this isthmus was little more than two or three feet. The decisive 
despatch authorizing the attack on the Crimea, and impressing on 
its recipient the importance of selecting favourable weather, was 
sent by the British cabinet to Lord Raglan, the commander-in- 
chief, on June 29; Marshal St. Amaud, his colleague, received the 
less precise but probably no less helpful instructions “to act as 
circumstances might require.” On July 18, therefore, the allied 
generals and admirals held a council of war, at which the invasion 
of the Crimea was decided on. 

The British commander, Lord Raglan, the Fitzroy Somerset of 
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the Peninsular War, had seen no service since 1815, and had spent 
most of his time at ihe Horse Guards: a courtly and polished 
gentleman, his chief merit was that, despite his incurable habit 
throughout the campaign of referring to his enemy as “the 
French,” he was admirably adapted to lessen the friction inevi- 
table in coalition wars. His French colleague, St. Arnaud, had had 
a variegated career, tie had distinguished himself in Algeria at 
the siege of Constantine, and had helped to engineer the coup 
d/etat which placed Napoleon III. on the throne. At the opening 
of the campaign, however, he w^as already stricken with a mortal 
sickness. Omar Pasha, the Turkish commander, who had seen 
much service in the Near East, was the most experienced soldier 
of the three. The most remarkable thing about the British divi- 
sional generals was their age; all with the exception of the duke 
of Cambridge were approaching 70, and were of the stock and 
pipeclay school. 

On Sept. 7 the combined forces embarked at Varna, 57,000 in 
all, the largest expedition that had ever set out for war overseas. 
The “Caradoc,” having on board Raglan, Burgoyne and Brown, 
preceded the flotilla to look for a likely landing place and steamed 
so close to the Crimean coast that Russian officers could be seen 
looking at her through their telescopes, and “on perceiving this 
the English officers took off their hats and bowed.” The Rus- 
sian governor of Eupatoria, close to which the Allies decided to 
land, was equally punctilious; on receiving the formal summons 
to surrender, he first fumigated the document, then read it, and, 
realizing that he must yield to superior numbers, insisted that the 
British and French troops on landing must consider themselves 
in strict quarantine. The disembarkation took place unopposed, 
and without a hitch. 

The English army at this time knew neither training nor 
manoeuvres outside the barrack square; the ‘‘picnics” in Surrey, 
as field days were then called, had taught it little or nothing. Its 
generals were, as Lord Wolseley said of those of Wellington’s 
day, “mostly duffers” but the men were of that tough stolid 
stock whose “phlegm” throughout the Peninsula and at Waterloo 
had never admitted defeat. Whereas in England the army had 
been hidden away, in France it had been paraded; and French 
dash and English solidity made a formidable combination. The 
Russian army was ever behind the times. The regiment belonged 
to the colonel, not the colonel to the regiment; peculation and 
corruption were rife in all branches; and its tactics were still 
based on Suvorov’s motto, “The bullet’s a fool, the bayonet’s a 
fine boy.” The Russian soldier was armed with a smooth bore, 
while the Allies had the Minie rifle; and so indifferent a marks- 
man was he that at the Alma the men in the rear rank fired over 
the heads of those in the front. His obstinate courage was, how- 
ever, proverbial, and his priests with the ikons accompanied him 
on to the battlefield to encourage him to fight to the death. 

The advance towards Sevastopol, about 30m. away, began on 
Sept. 19, the French on the right next to the sea, the British in- 
land; the French complained — ^not for the first or the last time 
in history — of British slowness. Next day the battle of the Alma 
was fought. As no combined plan of attack on the Russian posi- 
tion behind the Alma river had been arranged beforehand, co- 
operation between the Allies was conspicuous by its absence, and 
they fought two actions side by side. An attempt to turn the left 
of the enemy line miscarried, so the battle degenerated into a 
purely frontal attack which was eventually successful in establish- 
ing itself on the Russian position. Generalship was equally absent 
on the side of the Russians where “no one received any orders 
and every man did what he thought best.” The steady advance of 
the British up the slope across the river made an unforgettable 
impression on the French general, Canrobert; they went for- 
ward, he said, “as though they were in Hyde Park!” Some years 
later, at a Court ball in Paris given in honour of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, as he watched the careful precision with 
which Her Majesty went through the complicated manoeuvres 
of a quadrille, never faltering, never missing a step, memories 
of the Alma came back to him, and he cried “The British fight 
as Victoria dances.” 

The battle was an Allied victory, but as the French cavalry had 
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not yet been landed and Raglan was resolved “to keep his in a 
band bo.x," there was no pursuit. Two days were spent in burying 
the dead and evacuating the wounded to the fleet, as no provision 
for their care had been made. On the the advance was 

resumed, and on the 25th the English, much to their astonishment, 
all but collided with a Russian column marching at right angles 
to their front. Menschikoff, the Russian commander believing 
that the Allies would attack Sevastopol from the north side, was 
moving the bulk of his army out of the fortress towards Bak- 
shiserai, in order to keep open his communications with the main- 
land. The Allies had no maps of the Crimea, and those in pos- 
session of the Russians were so indifferent that one regiment, 
after marching steadily for the whole of the 20th, finally found 
itself back in front of Sevastopol. Todleben, Niel and Lord 
Wolseley have all argued that Sevastopol must have fallen an 
easy prey to an immediate Allied attack; Burgoyne and Hamley 
held the contrary opinion. The attempt was not made and the 
Allies marched solemnly round the fortress and sat down to be- 
siege it in due form, so “playing,” as Lord Wolseley said, “into 
the Russians’ hands.” 

The British took the right or eastern flank of the line, as their 
fleet had already taken possession of the harbour of Balaklava, 
the only one on the south coast, believed fit for use as a base. 
How fateful and fatal was their choice the coming winter was 
to show. The French on the left established their base at Ka- 
miesch. Scarcely had the armies got into position than St. Amaud 
died, and the command passed to Canrobert, a soldier of high 
character and great personal charm, though to the English he 
“appeared with his gestures and grimaces like a play actor”; a 
more serious defect was that he always thought so much was to 
be said on both sides of any question that he could never make 
up his mind which side had most to be said for it. 

The fortifications of Sevastopol had been rendered formidable 
by Todleben, the chief engineer in the fortress, and ships sunk 
by the Russians in the harbour mouth rendered it difficult for 
the fleet to co-operate in the attack. The Allied bombardment 
opened on Oct. 17, but no assault followed, and a week later the 
Russian field army made its first essay at relieving the fortress 
by a sudden attack on the British right and rear aimed at Balak- 
lava. Their onset was checked by a brilliant charge of the Fleavy 
Cavalry Brigade but unfortunately in the first stage of the action 
some Turkish batteries were overrun and captured, and Raglan, 
faithful as ever to the tradition of Wellington who “never lost a 
British gun,” sent orders by an aide-de-camp, Nolan, to the Light 
Cavalry Brigade to retake them. Nolan, who was a cavalry 
fanatic, and firmly believed in the omnipotence of that arm on 
the battlefield, so fulfilled his mission as to launch the brigade 
in quite a different direction — straight at the Russian artillery in 
position. The charge took place, one of the most heroic and use- 
less episodes in English military history; and the battle ended, 
on the whole to the advantage of the Russians, who had cut the 
only good road between the British and their base at Balaklava. 
A few days later, on Nov. 5, another vigorous blow fell, this 
time at the junction of the British siege corps and their covering 
army on Inkerman heights. Thick fog veiled the field, prevented 
either Russian or Allied commanders from exercising such talents 
for generalship as they possessed, and reduced the battle to a 
pounding match between the soldiery. The aid rendered by the 
French proved invaluable at the crisis. The Russian masses 
ebbed sullenly back, and the armies settled down to a winter of 
siege warfare. 

The horror, misery and suffering of that winter are, as regards 
the British, too well known to need detailed description here; 
Russell and other “low and grovelling” war correspondents with 
the army told the terrible tale in full in their despatches, and if, 
as the soldiers said, the information they gave was as useful to 
the enemy as any that an army of spies could have furnished, they 
aroused people at home to a belated realization of the fatal conse- 
quences of sending out men to fight without taking forethought 
as to how they were to be fed, clothed, warmed and cared for. 
The French lost even more men from disease, but their more 
docile press was too effectively muzzled for any whisper of this 
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fact to gel out. The plight of the Russians was the worst of all; 
the sufferings of the garrison in Sevastopol and of the army in 
the field were terrible enough, but were as nothing to those of the 
unhappy recruits sent forward to the front from the interior; two 
out of every three of these last named perished by the wayside of 
sickness or starvation. 

The British situation, which became serious immediately after 
the loss of their supply ships in. the great storm on Nov. 14, was 
rendered acute by the loss of the paved road from Balaklava to 
the army; it was said that of the 3,000m. from Plymouth to the 
British camp it was these last six that offered almost insuperable 
difficulties. Before the end of the year there were 8,000 men sick, 
and less than half the army was fit for service; while the state of 
the hospitals was such as to increase rather than diminish the 
suffering of those who reached them and to tend to death rather 
than cure. It was not till the coming of Florence Nightingale — 
“the angel with the lamp” — that these hospitals attained some 
degree of efficiency, and it was not till the coming of spring, and 
with it ample supplies and necessaries from home, that the Brit- 
ish force recovered something of its strength and again became fit 
for action. The construction of the “Balaklava tram” and a new 
paved road between the base and the army on the heights insured 
the latter against any repetition of the horrors of the winter 
months. 

The spring, however, brought its own if rather different trials — 
if not to the armies, at least to their leaders — ^in the form of an 
electric cable which reduced the time of transit of correspondence 
between headquarters in the field and their respective capitals 
from ten days to 24 hours. The uses to which either nation put 
this new facility of intercommunication were significantly differ- 
ent; Napoleon III., for whom, as Prince Napoleon acutely re- 
marked, military failure meant not, as in England, merely the 
doubtful drawback of a change of ministry, but the serious pros- 
pect of a change of dynasty, showered advice, instructions and 
suggestions upon his commander-in-chief ; the British War Office 
on the other hand concerned itself more with enquiries as to the 
health of Capt. Jarvis, believed to have been bitten by a centi- 
pede, and a heated discussion as to whether beards were an aid 
to desertion. It was small wonder that Gen. Simpson, Raglan’s 
successor, was kept at work answering correspondence from 4 
A.M. to 6 p.M. daily, or that he expressed the view that the tele- 
graph had ^ ‘upset everything.” 

Meanwhile siege operations, which had continued spasmodically 
throughout the winter, were actively resumed with the coming 
of finer weather in April. Tsar Nicholas was dead, the disgrace- 
ful failure of a Russian attempt to retake Eupatoria had broken 
his heart, and the chill hand of *'Gen. Fevricr turned traitor” had 
stricken him into a welcome grave. His successor, however, was 
no less resolved to continue the struggle; and the attention of 
the Allied ministers and generals, which should have been concen- 
trated on pushing forward with the siege, was now side-tracked 
into an attempt to thwart a sudden new plan, conceived by Na- 
poleon III., for a campaign in the field against the main Russian 
host, to be undertaken by a new army under his personal com- 
mand. This scheme met with universal discouragement and re- 
monstrance, but it was late summer before its aggrieved author 
finally abandoned it. Meanwhile the Allied leaders had fallen out 
over a proposal for a joint expedition to Kertch, the Russian base 
in the eastern Crimea; Raglan desired it, Canrobert agreed to it, 
then, on remonstrance from Paris, thought better of it, and re- 
called his troops. Mutual recrimination ensued; Raglan declined 
to discuss any more subsidiary enterprises, and Canrobert wisely 
resigned the chief command and returned to the head of his own 
corps. 

^ His successor, Pelissier, was a free-spoken, tough, resolute sol- 
dier who knew Hs own mind and feared nobody and nothing. At 
his suggestion it was agreed to send out another expedition to 
Kertch, which met with complete success, and also to attempt the 
assault of Sevastopol on the anniversary of Waterloo, which met 
with an equally complete failure. One result of this last event 
was a change in command both on the British and Russian side; 
Todleben, the soul of the defence, was severely wounded; Raglan, 


now a weary and disappointed man, fell sick and died, regretted 
by all who had known him. His chief of staff, Simpson, succeeded 
him; shortly after his accession to command the Russian field 
army made a last and unavailing attempt to break the investing 
ring at the Tchernaya— a battle most noteworthy as giving Pied- 
mont, who had joined in on the Allied side chiefiy because her 
prime minister, Cavour, saw in it a means of publicity for a new 
power, an opportunity for achieving her W'ar aims. Meanwhile 
Pelissier was growing weary of being the recipient of incessant 
strategical disquisitions from Paris, and became more and more 
curt with his self-constituted counsellors, the emperor and Mar- 
shal Vaiilant, as also with Nicl who, as a missus doinbiicus of Na- 
poleon, had been sent to the Crimea to keep him in leading strings. 
In the end he sought, but was refused, permission to resign the 
command, which he stated to be “impossii)le to carry on at the 
paralysing end of an electric cable.” Eventually the atmosphere 
was cleared, thanks to the good sense of Vaiilant, who first held 
up and afterwards secured the withdrawal of a somewhat intem- 
perate letter of censure from the emperor, and Pelissier was let 
go his own way. On Sept. S a final assault on Sevastopol was de- 
livered; the English attack on the Redan failed, hut the I^rench, 
assaulting at the hour of relief of the trench garrison, established 
themselves in the Malakoff. The fate of Sevastopol was sealed, 
and the Russians withdrew from their works to the north side of 
the harbour; none thought of pursuing them, and when Simpson, 
in explanation of this inaction, declared that he must wait to know 
the Russian plans. Queen Victoria wtoIc that she “was tempted 
to advise a reference to St. Petersburg for them.” Simpson re- 
signed, and Codrington, though junior to Colin Campbell, took 
his place; but there was little more fighting to be done. The cap- 
ture of Kinburn finally convinced Russia of the hopelessness of 
continuing the struggle; Napoleon had grown weary of the war; 
and though Britain, smarting under the memory of hvr inglorious 
share in the final assault on Sevastopol, would willingly have con- 
tinued the campaign, she was not prepared to do so alone. The 
war therefore faded gradually into peace, and the IVeaty of Paris, 
signed in Feb. 1856, had as sole tangible result the exclusion of 
Russian warships from the Black sea — and even this endured only 
for 15 years. 

As far as concerns the military art, the Crimean War is usually 
regarded as worthy of remembrance only as perhaps the most ill- 
managed campaign in English history, and a slaiuling example of 
the difficulties and dangers of a coalition war. Yet from a broad 
point of view it may well be regarded as a highly creditable feat 
of arms on the part of the AlJie.s. An expedi I ionary force of never 
more than 200,000 men, composed of troops of different nationali- 
ties and under divided and incompetent leadership, was yot able 
to set foot on the territory of an enemy immeasuraldy su]>crior in 
every resource of war; to rend from his grasp a strong fortress, the 
possession of which was vital to the ])ursuit of his chosen ])olicy; 
and to inflict on him during the struggle losses amounting to more 
than double its own strength. History affords no more striking 
demonstration of the range and potency of armies based on sea 
power — a demons Iraf ion which for Great Britain at least must 
always hold a lesson of permanent value. (F. J, Hu. ; E. W. S.) 
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CRIMINAL APPEAL, COURT OP. In discussing the 
question of appeals in criminal cases in England and Wales, it is 
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convenient to consider (i) the position before the Criminal Appeal 
Act 1907, (2) the terms of the act, (3) the experience gained by 
working the act. 

As to (i) the position before the Criminal Appeal Act 1907, 
for many years the question of criminal appeal in general had 
been a matter of great controversy. As early as 1S44 a bill had 
been unsuccessfully introduced for the purpose of establishing 
appeal in criminal cases, and from that time up to 1906 nearly 
30 bills were brought forward with the same object, but none 
succeeded in passing. In 1892 the question was referred to the 
Council of Judges and favourably reported upon by them. It may 
be remarked that England was practically the only civilized coun- 
try in which there was no appeal in criminal cases. It is true there 
was an appeal on questions of law arising at the trial (see Appeal), 
a development undoubtedly hastened by the report in the case of 
Adolph Beck (1904) showing clearly that the Home Office was not 
a satisfactory tribunal of final appeal. In 1906 the lord chan- 
cellor (Lord Loreburn) introduced another Criminal Appeal bill 
which passed the House of Lords, but was dropped in the House 
of Commons after a first reading. The next year the act (Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907) which was ultimately carried was introduced 
into the House of Commons. 

The Criminal Appeal Act 1907 . — ^As to (2) the terms of the 
Criminal Appeal Act 1907, by s. i of the act the court of criminal 
appeal was constituted and consisted of the lord chief justice 
of England and eight judges of the king’s bench division of the 
High Court of Justice. By a short amending act, the Criminal 
Appeal Amendment Act 1908, it was enacted that all the judges 
of the king’s bench division should be judges of the court. The 
lord chief justice of England, or in his absence the senior member 
of the court, acts as president. In practice the lord chief justice 
has almost invariably presided. By s. 3 a person convicted on 
indictment may appeal under the act to the court (a) against his 
conviction on any ground of appeal which involves a question of 
law alone, and (b) with leave of the court (a single judge may 
give leave to appeal, s. 17) or upon the certificate of the judge who 
tried him that it is a fit case for appeal, on any ground of appeal 
which involves a question of fact alone, or a question of mixed 
law and fact, or any other ground which appears to the court to 
be a sufficient ground of appeal, and (c) with the leave of the 
court against the sentence passed on his conviction unless the 
sentence is one fixed by law. By the Prevention of Crime Act 
1908 a person sentenced to preventive detention may appeal 
against sentence without the leave of the court of criminal appeal. 
By the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, one sentenced 
by a court of quarter sessions to detention in a Borstal institution 
may appeal against the sentence of the court of criminal appeal as 
if he had been convicted on indictment, and under the Children 
Act 1908 a parent or guardian may appeal against an order under 
s. 99 (6), if made by a court of assize or court of quarter sessions. 
Finally a person convicted at a petty sessional court and subse- 
quently sentenced as an incorrigible rogue under the Vagrancy 
Act 1824 may appeal with leave against his sentence. There is 
no appeal by way of bills of exception which are commonly used 
in criminal cases in the United States or by writ of error, nor is 
it possible for a new trial to be granted in a criminal case (s. 20 
[i]), but where the court comes to the conclusion that a trial has 
been a nullity, it has power to order that the appellant shall take 
his trial on the indictment in respect of which the appeal was 
brought. 

The present modes of appeal are (i) under the Crown Case Act 
1848 by cases stated by the judge on a question of law arising 
on the trial, (2) under the Criminal Appeal Act 1907, (3) under 
the case of indictments of common law for obstruction or non- 
repair of a highway, the appeal is to the Civil Court of Appeal 
(s. 20 [3]). 

A person who wishes to appeal must apply to the court within 
ten days of the conviction or sentence, but the court has power in 
all cases to extend that time except in convictions involving 
sentence of death (s. 7). The act does not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland (s. 23), nor does it apply to convictions on indictment, 
or inquisitions of any peer or peeress convicted of an offence not 
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triable by a court of assize (s. 20 [2]). Nothing in the act affects 
the prerogative of mercy (s. 19). 

In practice application for leave to appeal are dealt witn by a 
single judge from whose decision there is an appeal to the full 
court. An apoeliant is entitled to be present, if he desire, at the 
hearing of his appeal, unless the question of the appeal is one of 
law onlj’. He has no right to be present at an application for 
leave to appeal. The court has power to allow witnesses to be 
called, a power which is, howwer, seldom exercised, and by an 
important proviso to s, 4 the court may, notwithstanding that 
they are of opinion that the point raised in the appeal might be 
decided in favour of the appellant, dismiss the appeal if they 
consider that no substantial miscarriage of justice has actually 
occurred. This proviso has often been acted upon. 

On an appeal against sentence the court has power to quash 
the sentence passed at the trial and pass such other sentence as is 
warranted in law by the verdict, whether more or less severe 
(s- 4 [3])- This is a power which is seldom exercised and never 
without warning to the appellant that the court has the power. 
It is one of the few checks upon frivolous appeals. 

The Court has power to release an appellant on bail pending 
the determination of his appeal (s. 14 [2]). While waiting in 
prison pending a determination of his appeal, the appellant is 
specially treated as an appellant, but if his appeal is unsuccessful, 
such time of waiting is not counted as part of his sentence, unless 
leave to appeal has been given, or the court otherwise directs. 
This is another check on frivolous appeals, the result being that 
in most cases the appellant is kept in custody for about four or 
five weeks longer than he would have been had he not appealed 
or applied for leave to appeal. 

Shorthand notes are taken of the proceedings at the trial of any 
person on indictment who if convicted is entitled or may be 
authorized to appeal, and copies are made in the event of applica- 
tion for leave to appeal or an appeal. The cost of such shorthand 
notes is defrayed out of moneys provided by parliament (s. 16). 

The court must consist of not less than three judges, of whom, 
as above pointed out, the chief justice is almost invariably one 
(s. i). In some 30 or 40 cases the court has been constituted 
with more than three judges, and in one case the court consisted 
of 13 judges. In almost every case one judgment alone is pro- 
nounced, but where the question is a question of law, separate 
judgments may be pronounced if in the opinion of the court such 
a course would be convenient (s. r [5]). 

If in any case the director of public prosecutions or the prose- 
cutor or defendant obtain the certificate of the attorney-general 
that the decision of the court of criminal appeal involves a point 
of law of exceptional public importance and that it is desirable 
in the public interest that a further appeal should be brought, 
he may appeal from that decision to the House of Lords (s. i 
[6]). Otherwise the determination of the court of criminal appeal 
is fhial. There have been a few appeals to the House of Lords. 
For further details reference should be made to the act. 

Working of the Act. — ^As to (3) the experience gained by the 
working of the act, the court sat for the first occasion on May 15, 
1908, so there has been about 20 years’ experience. The space at 
the disposal of the writer forbids full details, but it may be stated 
that just about 7% of the total number of convicted persons have 
appealed. The highest number of appellants was in 1910, when 
there were 712, the lowest number in 1919, when there were 355. 
Out of the 712 appeals in 1910, convictions were quashed in 39 
cases and sentences reduced in 42. Out of the 355 appeals in 
1919, convictions were quashed in 17 and sentences reduced in 17 
cases. One other figure may be given. In 1926 there were 425 
appeals, with 23 convictions quashed and 27 sentences reduced. 
It should be mentioned that many cases never reached the full 
court at all, as appellants have an absolute right to abandon their 
appeals or applications and sometimes do so. For example, in 1926 
1 01 appellants abandoned their appeals or applications, 57 before 
their cases had been considered at all, and 54 after the single judge 
had refused leave to appeal. The court has sat on an average 39 
days a year in recent years. In 1925 it sat 42 days, in 1926 it sat 
35 days and there is always a sitting of the court during the long 
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vacation. The average time that elapses from the receipt of the ’ 
notice of appeal or application for leave to appeal till the same is 
finally determined by the court is from four to five weeks, a short 
time when it is remembered that it is necessary to get copies of 
the shorthand notes made and the case prepared for the court. 
The expenses of the court, paid out of money provided by parlia- 
ment, were for the year ending April 1924 £11,730, for the year 
ending April 1925 £11,929, for the year ending April 1926, £12,- 
963. These payments do not include any part of the salaries of 
the judges, nor the salary of the registrar, who as such receives 
no salary. 

It is thought that the court has amply justified its existence. It 
has improved the administration of the criminal law and estab- 
lished more uniformity and certainty in its practice and procedure. 
No attempt has been made to standardize sentences, nor is it con- 
sidered that such a course would be desirable. The prevalence of 
crime in a particular district or at a particular time ma^'- call for 
an increase in the severity of sentences. On the other hand tempta- 
tion and provocation may mitigate punishment in particular cases. 
Whether it is the creation of the criminal court of appeal, or a 
growing recognition of a more humane treatment of those con- 
victed for crime, it is certain that the sentences imposed to-day 
are less severe than the sentences imposed a generation ago. 

By the Criminal Appeal Scotland Act 1926 a court of criminal 
appeal on similar lines to the English court was constituted for 
Scotland with an interesting provision in s. 2 (3) which provides 
that on an appeal, not only against sentence, but against convic- 
tion, the court may quash the sentence passed at a trial and substi- 
tute another sentence whether more or less severe. This is a power 
that the English court does not possess, but it is certainly a useful 
power as it tends to prevent frivolous appeals. 

There have been persons who held the opinion that not only a 
convicted person should be entitled to appeal to the Crown, but 
that the prosecutor should be entitled to appeal where the prisoner 
has been acquitted, and in the early days of the court expressions 
may be found in some of the judgments favouring such a course. 
Those expressions have not been made in recent years and the 
general opinion is that it is not desirable that the court should 
have a power to order a new trial in cases where the person charged 
has been found not guilty. Lord Hewart, lord chief justice of 
England, when visiting Canada and the United Stales in 1927, gave 
a lucid and interesting exposition of the history and principles of 
the act. 

See H. Cohen, The Criminal Appeal Act JQ07 (190S) ; R. E. Ross, 
The Court of Criminal Appeal (1911); W. 0 , Russell, A Treatise 
on Crimes and Misdemeanours (8th ed., 1923) vol. ii., p. 1840; J. F. 
Archbold, Pleading, Evidence and Practice in Criminal Cases (27th 
ed.> by R. E. Ross, 1927)? P* 307* <J- Sa.) 

CRIMINAL LAW. By criminal, or penal, law is now under- 
stood the law as to the definition, trial and punishment of crimes, 
i.e.y of acts or omissions forbidden by law which affect injuriously 
public rights, or constitute a breach of duties due to the whole 
community. The sovereign is taken to'be the person injured by the 
crime, as he represents the whole community, and prosecutions are 
in his name. Criminal law includes the rules as to the prevention, 
the investigation, prosecution and punishment of crime {q.v,). 
It lays down what constitutes a criminal offence, what proof is 
necessary to establish the fact of a criminal offence and the culpa- 
bility of the offender, what excuse or justification for the act or 
omission can be legally admitted, what procedure should be fol- 
lowed in a criminal court, what degrees and kinds of punishment 
should be imposed for the various offences which come up for 
trial Finally, it regulates the constitution of the tribunals estab- 
lished for the trial of offences according to the gravity of the 
infraction of law, and deals with the organization of the police 
and the proper management of prisons, and the maintenance of 
prison discipline, {See Evidence; Prison; Police.) 

Many acts or omissions, which are technically criminal and 
classified as offences and punished by fine or imprisonment, cannot 
be said to have a strictly criminal character, since they do not fall 
T^itlun the popular conception of crime. To this class belong such 
niat^rs ds stopping up a highway under claim of right, or failing 
to repair it, or allowing a chimney to emit black smoke in excessive 


quantities, or to catch fire from being unswept, or breach of 
building by-laws, or driving a motor car on a highway at a speed 
in excess of the legal limit. Such breaches of law are, under the 
French law, described as contnToentions. In England most of them 
are described as misdemeanours or offences puni.shable on summary 
conviction, or less happily as •‘summary offences," and some 
writers speak of them as mala prohihita as clistinguishcd from 
mala in sc, i.e., as not involving any breach of ordinary morality 
other than a breach of positive regulations. Continental jurists 
at times speak of crimes de droit commiui {ie., offences common 
to all systems of law as distinguished frt)m offences which are 
crimes only by a particular municipal law,). To this class of crimes 
de droit cominiin belong most of the offences included in extradi- 
tion treaties. 

Criminal and civil law overlap, and many acts or omis.sions are 
not only “wrongs” for which the person injured is entitled to re- 
cover compensation for his own personal injury or damage, but 
also '‘offences” for w^hich the offender may be prosecuted and 
punished in the interest of the State. In non-English European 
systems care is taken to prevent civil remedies from being extin- 
guished by punishment: it is quite usual for the civil and criminal 
remedies to be pursued concurrently, the individual appearing as 
partie civile and receiving an award of compensation by the judg- 
ment which determines the punishment to l3e inllicted for the of- 
fence against the State. Under English common law civil and 
criminal remedies cannot be pursued in the same proceeding, or 
compensation awarded to the injured party in criminal proceed- 
ings, and he is left to seek his remedy by action. But there are 
statutory exceptions, and among these are (he restitution of stolen 
goods on conviction of the thief if the prosecution has been at the 
instance of the owner of the goods (Larceny Act, 1916, sec. 45), 
and the award of compensation to persons who have suffered 
injury to property by felony (Forfeiture Act. 1870). 

As Sir Henry Maine says: “All civilized sy.'^tems of law agree 
in drawing a distinction between offences again.st the S< ate or com- 
munity (crimes or crimina) and offences against the individual 
(wrongs, torts or delicia)'' But the proce.ss of liistorical develop- 
ment by which this distinction has been ulliinately established 
has given great occasion for study of early laws and iiistituLions- 
by eminent men, whose researches have disclosed the extremely 
gradual evolution of the modern notion of criminal law enforced 
by the State from the primitive conception.s and customs of bar- 
barous or semi-civilized communities. Of the oldest codes or 
digests of customs which are available to the student it has been 
said the more archaic a code the fuller and minuter is its penal 
legislation: but this penal legislation is not true criminal law; 
it is the law, not of crimes, but of wrongs. The intervention of the 
community or tribe is in the fir.st instance to persuade or compel 
the wronged person or his family or tribe to abandon private ven- 
geance or a blood feud and to accept comix:nsation for the wrong 
collectively or individually sustained; and in the tariffs of com- 
pensation preserved in early laws the importance of the injured 
person was the measure of the compensation or vengeance which he 
was recognized to be entitled to exact, and the scales of punish- 
ment or compensation are fixed from this point of view. 

Anglo-Saxon Law. — ^In England under Alfred some part of 
the Levitical law (Exod., xxi. 12-j 5) was incorporated, just as in 
1567 the criminal law as to incest in Scotland was taken bodily 
from Leviticus, xviii. The stage which the development of crim- 
inal law had reached in England by the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor is thus described by Pollock and Maitland {Hist, Eng. 
Law ) : “On the eve of the Norman Conquest what we may call 
the criminal law of England (but it was also the law of torts or 
civil wrongs) contained four elements which deserve attention: 
its past history had in the main consisted of the varying relations 
between them. We have to speak of outlawry, of the blood feud 
{f{ddus)f of the tariffs of wer and wite (fredus or Jriede), and 
bot, of punishment in life and limb. As regards the malefactor the 
community may assume one of four attitudes : it may make war 
on him; it may have him exposed to the vengeance of those whom 
he has wronged; it may suffer him to make atonement; it may 
inflict on him a detenninate punishment, death, mutilation or the 
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like.’’ The wife or sum paid to the king or lord is now thought to 
have been originally not a penalty but a fee for time and trouble 
taken in hearing and determining a controversy. But at an early 
stage fines for breach of peace were imposed. An evil result from 
the public point of view followed from the system of atoning for 
crime by pecuniary mulct. “Criminal jurisdiction became a source 
of revenue.” So early as Canute's time certain crimes "were pleas 
of the Crown; but grants of criminal jurisdiction, with the 
attendant forfeitures, were freely made to prelates, towns and 
lords of manors, and some traces of this jurisdiction still survive 
{e.g., the criminal jurisdiction of the justices of the soke \_soc\ 
of Peterborough, and the rights of some boroughs, e.g., Netting- j 
ham, to forfeitures). Outlawry soon ceased to be a mode of pun- 
ishment, and became, as it still is, a process to compel submission 
to justice (Crowm Office Rules, igo6, rules SS~iio). Certain 
crimes, such as murder, rape, arson and burglary, became una- 
mendable or bootless, i.e., placed the offender’s life, limb, lands 
and goods at the king’s mercy. These crimes came to be generally 
described by the name felony {q.v ). Other crimes became pun- 
ishable by fines which took the place of wites. These were styled 
trespasses and correspond to what is now called misdemeanour 
(,q.v.). 

Anglo-Norman Period. — Minor acts of violence, dishonesty 
or nuisance, were dealt with in seigniorial and borough courts by 
presentment of the jurors of courts baron and courts leet, and 
punished by fine or in some cases by pillory, tumbril or stocks. 
Grave acts were dealt with by the sheriff as breaches of the peace. 
He sat with the freeholders in the county court, which sat twice 
a year, or in the hundred court, w^hich sat every four weeks. So 
far as this involved dealing with pleas of the Crown the sheriff’s 
jurisdiction was abolished and was ultimately replaced by that of 
the justices or conservators of the peace. The sheriff then ceased 
to be a judge in criminal cases, but remained and still is in law 
responsible for the peace of his county, and is the officer for the 
execution of the law. The royal control over crime was effectually 
established by the itinerant justices sent regularly throughout the 
realm, who not only dealt with the ordinary proprietary and fiscal 
rights of the Crown but also with the graver crimes (treason and 
felony), and ultimately were commissioned to deal with the less 
grave offences now classed as indictable misdemeanours. The 
change resulted from the strengthening of royal authority through- 
out England, which enabled the Crown gradually to enlarge the 
pleas of the Crown and to weaken and finally to supersede the 
criminal jurisdiction, notably of the sheriff, but also of prelates 
and lords in ecclesiastical and other manors and franchises. “In 
the early English laws and constitution there existed a national 
sovereignty and original criminal jurisdiction, but the ideas of 
legislative power and crime were very slowly developed.” During 
the 1 2th century the criminal law was affected by the influence of 
the Church, which introduced into it elements from the Canon and 
Mosaic laws, and also by the memory of the Roman empire and 
the renewed study of the Roman law, which enabled lawyers to 
draw a clearer distinction than had before been recognized be- 
tween the criminal {dolus) and civil (culpa) aspect of wrongful 
acts. The Statute of Treasons (1351) is to a large extent an ad- 
mixture of Roman with feudal law; and to the same source is 
probably due the more careful analysis of the mental elements 
necessary to create criminal responsibility, summed up in the 
somewhat misleading expression iteino reus est nisi mens sit rea. 

In the 14th century justices of the peace and quarter sessions 
were established to deal with offences not sufificiently important 
for the king’s judges, and from that time the course of criminal 
justice in England has run substantially on the same lines, with 
the single and temporary interruption caused by the court of Star 
Chamber. 

Classification of Crimes. — ^The penal laws of modem States 
classify crimes somewhat differently, but in the main on the same 
general principles, dividing them into: (i) Offences against the 
external and internal order and security of the State; (2) Offences 
against the administration of justice and against public authority; 
(3) Acts injurious to the public in general; (4) Offences against 
the person; (5) Offences against property. 
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The terminology by which crimes are described by reference 
to their comparative gravity varies considerably. In many Conti- 
nental codes distinctions are drawn between crimes (Ger. Ver- 
hrechen; Norse vorhrydehcr ; Span. crimc 7 ics; Ital. reato), 
delicts (Ger. Vergehen; Ital dclitti; Span, delifos), and contra- 
ventions (Ital. contravenzioni ; Span, f alias). 

The classification adopted by English law is peculiar to itself, 
“treason,” “felony” and “misdemeanour,” with a tentative fourth 
class described as “summary offences.” The particular distinctions 
between these three classes are dealt with under the titles Trea- 
son; Felony; Misdeme.a.nour, etc. Here it is enough to say that 
the distinction is a result of history, and that felonies were those 
crimes that formerly involved capital punishment, and until 1870 
forfeiture of the offender’s property. Treason and most felonies 
and some misdemeanours would under foreign codes fall under 
the head of crime. Misdemeanour, roughly but not exactly, cor- 
responds to the French delit, and summary offence to contra- 
vention. 

Elements of Criminal Responsibility. — ^In all systems of 
criminal law it is found necessary to determine the criterion of 
criminal responsibility, the mental elements of crime, the degrees 
of criminality and the point at which the line is to be drawn 
between intention and commission. 

The full definition of every crime contains expressly or by im- 
plication a proposition as to a state of mind, and in all systems of 
criminal law, competent age, sanity and some degree of freedom 
from coercion, are assumed to be essential to criminality; and it 
is also generally recognized that an act does not fall within the 
sanction of the criminal law if done by pure accident or in an 
honest and reasonable belief in circumstances which if true would 
make it innocent; e.g., when a married person marries again in the 
honest and reasonable but mistaken belief that the former spouse 
is dead. Honest and reasonable mistake of fact stands on the 
same footing as absence of the reasoning faculty, of which Reg. 
V. Tolson (16 Cox. C.C. 629) is a good example, as in infants, or 
perversion of that faculty, as in lunatics. But ignorance of law 
does not excuse. 

Besides the elements essential to constitute crime generally, 
particular mental elements, which may differ widely, are involved 
in the definition of particular crimes; and in the case of statutory 
offences adequately and carefully defined, the mental elements 
necessary to constitute the crime may be limited by the definition 
so as to make the prohibition of the law against a particular act 
absolute for all persons who are not infants or lunatics. As a gen- 
eral rule of English law, it is enough to prove that the acts alleged 
to constitute a crime were done by the accused, and to leave him to 
rebut the presumption that he intended the natural consequences 
of the acts by showing facts justifying or excusing him or other- 
wise making him not liable. Children are conclusively presumed to 
be incapable of crime up to seven years of age ; and from seven to 
14 the presumption is against the capacity, but is not absolute. 

Under the common law, insanity was an absolute answer to 
an accusation of crime. As to insanity the rule applicable is to be 
found in McNaghten's Case (10 Cl. and F. 200), decided in 1843, 
where it was laid down that to establish a defence on the ground 
of insanity it must be proved that at the time of committing the 
offence the accused was labouring under such a defect of reason 
as not to know the nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, 
if he did know it, he* did not know that what he was doing was 
wrong. It is true that the rules in McNagliteii^s Case have been 
much criticized by writers, but they have been accepted and acted 
upon by the courts down to the present time. Since 1883, where 
insanity is proved to have existed at the date of the commission of 
the incriminated acts, the accused is found guilty of the acts but 
insane when he did them, and is relegated to a criminal lunatic 
asylum. Insanity produced by drunkenness would be a defence to 
crime, but that may be considered the limit to drunkenness as an 
excuse for crime, save when a specific intent is necessary to con- 
stitute a crime. But the mere fact that the mind is so affected by 
drink that violent passions are not controlled affords no defence, 
and it was so held by the House of Lords, in 1920, reversing the 
1 Court of Criminal Appeal in Beard" s Case (26 Cox. C.C. 573) 
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where the accused, under the influence of drink, in the course of 
committing an act of rape suffocated his victim. 

Physical compulsion or coercion is an excuse for crime, but not 
where the force is moral such as threats or duress. There was also 
at common law a presumption that a married woman committing 
certain crimes in the presence of her husband did so under his 
coercion. But this presumption was abolished by the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1925, and coercion made a matter of proof. Speaking 
generally, the attitude of English law towards criminal responsibil- 
ity is to be found in the maxim actus 7 ion jacit reum nisi nmis sit 
Tea. But to this there are certain well-defined exceptions. By a 
particular statute the necessity for intent or knowledge may be 
negatived, such as in the case of breaches of the licensing law and 
the law as to the adulteration of food. Again, as we have said, 
ignorance of the law is no excuse, so a bo 7 id fide belief that the 
accused has been divorced, where only a decree 7 iisi has been 
pronounced, is no defence to a charge of bigamy (Rex v. Wheat, 
26 Cox. C.C. 717). 

Distinctions are also drawn between degrees of guilt or com- 
plicity. 

English criminal law punishes attempts to commit crime if the 
attempt passes from the stage of resolution or intention to the 
stage of action, when the completion of the full offence is frus- 
trated by something other than the will of the accused. Except in 
the case of attempt to commit murder, which is a felony, attempts 
to commit a crime are punished as misdemeanours. It also pun- 
ishes the solicitation or incitement of others to commit crime, as a 
separate offence if the incitement fails, as the offence of being 
accessory before the fact or abettor if the offence is committed 
as a result of the incitement; and it punishes persons who, after 
a more serious crime — felony — ^has been committed, do any act to 
shield the offender from justice. In the case of the crimes de- 
scribed as felonies the law distinguishes between principals in the 
first or second degree and accessories before or after the fact. In 
the case of misdemeanours the same punishment is incurred by 
the principal offenders, and by persons who are present aiding and 
abetting the commission of the offence, or who, though not pres- 
ent, counselled or procured the commission of the offence. (See 
Accessory.) Besides these degrees of crime there is one almost 
peculiar to English law known as conspiracy, i.e., an agreement to 
commit crime or to do illegal acts (including interference with the 
due course of justice), which is punishable even if the conspiracy 
does not get beyond the stage of agreement. (5ca Conspiracy.) 

The English law does not, but most European laws do, allow the 
jury to reduce the penalty of an offence by finding in their verdict 
that the commission of the offence was attended by extenuating 
circumstances; but when the jury recommend to mercy a person 
whom they find guilty the judge may give effect to the recom- 
mendation or report it to the Home Office. 

In systems of criminal law derived from England the forms of 
crime or degrees of complicity above stated reappear with or 
without modification, but as to conspiracy with a good deal of al- 
teration. In the Indian penal code, for instance, conspiracy is 
limited to cases of treason (sec. 121 A), and when it goes beyond 
agreement in the case of other offences it is merely a form of abet- 
ment or participation (sec. 107). 

The criminal law of England is not codified, but is composed of 
a large number of enactments resting on a basis of common law. 
A very large part is reduced to writing in statutes. In i86r various 
consolidation acts were passed dealing with larceny, malicious 
damage, forgery, coinage offences, and offences against the person. 
And of recent years, still further progress has been made in dealing 
with the law relating to particular subjects in one consolidating 
statute, examples of which are the Children Act, 1908, the Perjury 
Act, 19x1, the Forgery Act, 1913, the Indictment Act, 1915, and 
the Larceny Act, 1916. The unwritten portion of the law includes 
(i) principles relating to the excuse or justification of acts or 
omissions which are prima facie criminal, (2) parts of the law 
relating to procedure. The law is very rich in principles and rules 
embodied in judicial decisions and is extremely detailed and ex- 
plicit. So far as the legislature is concerned there is an absence 
of systematic arrangement. The definitions of many crimes are 


still to be sought in the common law and the decisions of the 
judges. Thus the crime of murder, as settled by the existing law, 
would include offences of such very different moral gravity as 
killing a man deliberately for the sake of robbing him, and killing 
a man accidentally in an attempt to rob him. On the other hand, 
offences which ought to have been criminal were constantly de- 
clared by the judges not to fall within the definition of the par- 
ticular crimes alleged, and the legislature has constantly had to fill 
up the laamae in the law as interpreted by the judges. 

Jurisdiction. — The jurisdiction to deal with crime is primarily 
territorial, and can be exercised only as to acts done within the 
territory or territorial waters, or on the ships of the law-giver. 
Extra ierritormm jus dice 7 iti wipiuic 7 ion pare t nr. No State will 
enforce the penal laws of another nor permit the otYicer of another 
State to execute its laws outside its own territory. But interna- 
tional law recognizes the competence of a State to make its crim- 
inal law binding on its own subjects wherever they are, and per- 
haps even to punish foreigners who outside its territory do acts 
which menace its internal or external security, by dynamite 
plots or falsification of coin. Apart from extradition arrange- 
ments the national law cannot reach such persons, be they citizens 
or aliens, until they come within the territory of the State whose 
law has been broken. 

The codes of France, Germany and Italy make the penal law 
national or personal and not territorial. In some British colonies 
whose legislatures have a derived and limited legislative authority, 
indirect methods have been taken to deal within the colony with 
persons who commit offences outside its territory. 

Throughout the development of the English criminal law it 
showed one particular characteristic that crime was treated as 
local, which means not merely that the common law of England 
was limited to English soil, but that an offence on English soil 
could be “enquired of, dealt with, tried, determined and punished’^ 
only in the particular territorial division of England in which it 
was committed, which was and is known as the venue (q.v.). But 
from time to time exceptions have been made by statute, and now 
by the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, a prisoner can be tried where 
he was apprehended, and there are wide powers under that statute 
to commit for trial to '‘convenient’ assizes or se.ssions if the ac- 
cused will suffer no hardship. Each township was responsible for 
crimes within its boundarie.s, a responsiljility made effective by the 
"view of frankpledge,” now obsolete, and the guilt or innocence 
of every man had to be determined by hi.s neighbours. This rule 
excluded from trial by the courts of common law, treasons, etc., 
committed by Englishmen abroad and piracy; and it was not till 
Henry VJII.’s reign (1536-1544) that the common-law mode 
of trial was extended to these offences. The Icgi.slaLure has altered 
the common law as to numerous offences, but on no settled plan, 
and except for a bill introduced about 188S, at the instance of the 
3rd marquess of Salisbury, no attempt has been made to make the 
English criminal law apply generally to subjects when outside the 
realm; and in view of the complicated nature of the British empire 
and the absence of a common criminal code it has been found de- 
sirable to remain content with extradition in the case of crimes 
abroad, and with the provisions of the Fugitive Offenders Act, 
1881, in the case of criminals who flee from one part to another of 
the empire. 

The localization in England of crime, and the procedure for 
punishing it, differ largely 'from the view taken in France and 
most European countries. The French theory is that a Frenchman 
owes allegiance to the French State, and commits a breach of that 
allegiance whenever he commits a crime against French law, even 
although he is not at the time within French territory. In modem 
days this theory has been extended so as to allow French and Ger- 
man courts to punish their subjects for crimes committed in 
foreign countries, and by reason of this power certain countries 
refuse to extradite their subjects who have committed crimes in 
other States. 

The principle of the French law, though not expressly recog- 
nized in England, must be invoked to justify two departures from 
the English principle — (1) as regards offences on the high seas, 
and (2) as regards certain offences committed outside Great 
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Britain. In early days offences committed by Englishmen on the 
high seas were punished by the lord high admiral, and he en- 
croached so much on the ordinary courts as to render it necessary 
to pass an act in Richard II.’s reign (15 Rich. II. st. 2, c. 3) to 
restrain him. 

In the time of Henry VIII. (1536, 28 Hen. VIII c. 15) an 
act was passed stating that, as the admiral tried persons accord- 
ing to the course of civil law, they could not be convicted unless 
either they confessed or they or the witnesses were submitted 
to torture, and that therefore it was expedient to try the offences 
according to the course of the common law. Under that act a 
special commission of oyer and terminer was issued to try these 
offences at the Old Bailey, and English law was satisfied by per- 
mitting the indictment to state that the offence was committed 
on board a ship on the high seas, to wit in the county of Middle- 
sex. Further provision was made by the Admiralty Offences Act, 
1S44, and in 1861 each of the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts 
of that year provided that ail offences in those statutes men- 
tioned committed on the high seas may be tried as if they had 
been committed in England. As regards offences on land, it was 
found necessary as early as the reign of Henry VIII. (1543) to 
provide for the trial in England of treasons and murders com- 
mitted on land outside England. This was largely due to the con- 
stant presence in France of the king and many of his nobles and 
knights, and the aid of this statute was invoked in 1903 in the 
case of Lynch, tried for treason in South Africa, and in the case 
of Casement in 1917. By sec. 9 of the Offences against the Person 
Act, 1861, any murder or manslaughter committed on land out 
of Great Britain, whether within the king's dominions or with- 
out, and whether the person killed were a subject of His Majesty 
or not, may be dealt with in all respects as if it were committed 
in England. The jurisdiction has been extended to other cases such 
as slave trade, bigamy, perjury committed with reference to pro- 
ceedings in an English court, and offences against the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, 1870, and the Official Secrets Acts, 1911 and 
1920. But these offences must be committed on land and not on 
board a foreign ship, because if a man takes service on board a 
foreign ship he is treated for the time as being a member of the 
foreign State to which that ship belongs. The principle has been 
also extended to misdemeanours committed in India, and oppres- 
sions, crimes and offences committed by public officers out of 
Great Britain, whether within or without the British dominions. 
Thus a governor or an inferior officer of a colony, if appointed by 
the British Government, may be prosecuted for any misdemeanour 
committed by him by virtue of his office in the colony; and cases 
have occurred where governors have been so prosecuted, such 
as that of Gen. Picton at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
of Governor Eyre of Jamaica in 1865. 

Punishment. — ^An essential part of the criminal law is the 
punishment or sanction by which the State seeks to prevent or 
avenge offences. See also under Criminology. Here it is enough 
to say that during the 19th century great changes have been made 
throughout the world in the modes of punishing crime. 

In England until early in the 19th century, punishments for 
crime were ferocious. The severity of the law was tempered by 
the rule as to benefit of clergy and by the rigid adherence of the 
judges (in favorem vitae) to the rules of correct pleading and 
proof, whereby the slightest error on the part of the prosecution 
led to an acquittal. Bentham pointed out that certainty of punish- 
ment was more effective than severity, that severe punishments 
induced juries to acquit criminals, and that thus the certainty 
of punistaent was diminished. But his arguments and the elo- 
quence of Sir Samuel Romilly produced no effect until after the re- 
form of parliament in 1832, shortly after which statutes were 
passed abolishing the death sentence for all felonies where benefit 
of clergy existed. Subsequent statutes have abolished the death 
penalty save in the cases of murder, treason, piracy and offences 
against the Dockyards Protection Act, 1772, By the Children Act, 
1908, the death sentence is not to be pronounced or recorded 
where the offender is under 16. The severity of capital sentences 
was greatly modified by the pardoning power of the Crown, which 
pardoned convicts under sentence of death on their consent- 
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ing to be transported to convict settlements in the colonies. (See 
Deport.^tion.) 

The punishments now in use under the English law for indict- 
able offences are : — 

r. Death, inflicted by hanging, and carried out within prison 
wails since 186S, with a provision that decapitation may be author- 
ized by royal warrant in cases of high treason. 

2. Penal servitude, which in 1S53 was substituted for transporta- 
tion to penal settlements outside Great Britain. The minimum 
term of penal servitude is three years (Penal Servitude Act, 1891), 
and the sentence is carried out in a convict prison, in Great Britain, 
but there is still power to send the convicts out of Great Britain. 

3. Imprisonment in a local prison, which must be without hard 
labour unless a statute specially authorizes a sentence of hard 
labour. At common law there is no limit to a term of imprison- 
ment without hard labour for misdemeanour; but for many 
offences (both felonies and misdemeanours) the term is limited 
by statute to two years, and in practice this limit is not exceeded 
for any offence. But where a person is liable to terms of imprison- 
ment in the aggregate for three years or more, the court by the 
Penal Servitude Act, 1926, substitutes penal ser\dtude for im- 
prisonment. The treatment of prisoners is regulated by the prison 
acts and rules. 

4 Police supervision under the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1S71, and preventive detention on conviction as an habitual crim- 
inal under the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1908. This statute also 
instituted Borstal treatment for youthful offenders between 16 
and 21 years of age. 

5- Pecuniary fine, a punishment appropriate only to misdemean- 
ours and never imposed for a felony except under statutory author- 
ity, e.g.f manslaughter (Offences against the Person Act, sec. 5). 
The amount of the fine is in the discretion of the judge, subject 
to the directions of Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights and of any 
statute limiting the ma.ximum for a particular offence. 

6. Whipping was a common law punishment for misdemeanants 
of either sex. The whipping of females was prohibited in 1820, 
and the punishment by the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 
1914, may not be inflicted on males except under statutory author- 
ity. That is given in the case of certain assaults on the sovereign, 
of certain forms of robbery with violence, of some offences against 
women and girls, of incorrigible rogues and certain other offences 
by youthful offenders. 

7. Recognizances to keep peace and be of good behaviour, 

a bond with or without sureties creating a debt to the Crown not 
enforceable unless the conditions as to conduct therein made are 
broken. It may be required in addition to other punishment. This 
bond may be taken from any misdemeanant, and, under statutory 
authority, from persons convicted of felony (except murder). See 
the Malicious Damage, Coinage Offences, and Offences against 
the Person Acts of 1861, the Forgery Act, 1913, and the Larceny 
Act, 1916. 

8. In the case of any offence which is not capital the court, if 
any grounds for mercy appear, may simply bind the offender over 
to come up for judgment when required, intimating to him that 
if his conduct is good no further steps will be taken to punish him. 
Provisions as to probation orders and recognizances are contained 
in the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, the Criminal Justice Ad- 
ministration Act, 1914, and the Criminal Justice Act, 1925. By 
the Criminal Justice (Amendment) Act, 1926, the court may 
order the offender to pay costs, damages or compensation. 

Except in the case of the death penalty, the court of trial has 
a discretion as to the quantum of a particular punishment, no 
minimum being fixed. In the case of offences punishable on sum- 
mary conviction the maximum punishment is always fixed by 
statute. As to the punishment of youthful offenders and children 
see Juvenile Oependers. 

In the criminal law of Europe the scale of punishments is on 
similar lines in most States, and is more elaborate than that of 
England, and less is left to the discretion of the court of trial. 

Tribunals. — In England indictable offences which are not such 
as can be dealt with summarily by justices and must be tried by 
a judge and jury are thus dealt with: — 
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1. Courts of assize (sitting under old commissions known as 
commissions of assize, oyer and terminer, and general gaol deliv- 
ery), are held three times or oftener in every year in each county 
and also in some large cities and boroughs. They are the lineal 
successors of the justices in eyre of the middle ages; but they 
are now integral parts of the High Court of Justice. These courts 
can try any offence which is not specifically excluded from their 
jurisdiction. 

2. For the counties of London and Middlesex and certain 
adjoining districts, a special court of assize known as the central 
criminal court sits monthly. 

3. In all counties the justices of the peace sit quarterly or 
oftener under the commission of the peace to try the minor 
indictable offences. In cities and boroughs with a separate court 
of quarter sessions, cases are tried before the recorder (^.'u.). 
{See Quarter Sessions, Court of.) 

4. The High Court of justice in the kings bench division tries 
a few special offences in its original jurisdiction, and where justice 
requires may transfer indictments from other courts for trial 
before itself. 

5. The court of criminal appeal has been instituted by the 
Criminal Appeal Act, 1 907 ; to it all persons convicted on indict- 
ment have a right of appeal; and there is a limited right of appeal 
from this court to the House of Lords. {Sec Appeal.) 

Summary jurisdiction in criminal cases is exercised by justices 
of the peace at petty session. It extends to all offences that can 
be deak with summarily and certain minor indictable offences. 
In most cases the bench must consist of two or more justices, but 
a stipendiary magistrate, who is appointed under statute, can 
act alone. 

The substantive law as to crime applies in England to all per- 
sons except the reigning sovereign, and criminal procedure is 
the same for all subjects alike, except in the case of peers or 
peeresses charged with felony, who have the right of trial by 
their peers in the House of Lords if it be sitting, or in the court 
of the lord high steward. 

There are in England no courts of a special character, such 
as exist in some foreign countries, for the determination of dis- 
putes between the governing classes themselves or with the gov- 
erned classes, whether of a civil or criminal character. There 
are a few exceptional courts with criminal jurisdiction. The court 
of chivalry, which used to punish offences committed within 
military lines outside the kingdom, is obsolete. Special tribunals 
exist for trying naval or military offences committed by members 
of the nav'y and army, but those members are not exempt from 
being tried by the ordinary tribunals for offences against the 
ordinary law, as though they were civilians. {See Military Law ; 
Martial Law.) 

The ecclesiastical courts, which were formerly very powerful 
in England, and punished persons for various offences, such as 
blasphemy {q^v,), perjury, swearing, and sexual offences, have 
now almost fallen into disuse. Their authority over Protestant dis- 
senters from the Established Church was taken away by statute; 
their authority over lay members of the Church of England has 
disappeared by disuse. Occasionally suits are instituted in them 
against the clergy for offences either against morality or against 
doctrine or ritual. In these cases their sentences are enforced by 
penalties, such as suspension, or deprivation of benefice, or by 
imprisonment, which has replaced the old punishment of excom- 
munication. 

Procedure . — h system of procedure, with the judicial machin- 
ery required to work it, may be created either by the direct legis- 
lative action of the supreme power or by custom and the action 
of the courts. Both at Rome and in England it was through usage, 
and by the courts themselves that the earlier system was slowly 
moulded; both at Rome and in England it was direct legislation 
that established the later system. 

■ Criminal prosecutions are ordinarily undertaken by the in- 
dividuals who have suffered by a crime. There is not in England, 
as in Scotland and all European countries, a public department 
cotitemed to deal with all prosecutions for crime. The result is 
that the nrosecution of most ordinary crime is left to individual 


enterprise or the action of the local police force or the justices’ 
clerk. 

The attorney-general has always represented the Crown in 
criminal matters, and in Stale prosecutions appears in person 
on behalf of the Crown, and when he so ai)pears lia.s certain priv- 
ileges as regards the reply to the prisoners’ defence and the 
mode of trial. In the Prosecution of Offences Acts ol 1879, ^^84 
and 1 90S there is to be found the nucleus of a system of public 
prosecution such as obtains in other countries in case of crime. 
Under these acts the director of public i)rosecution5 {q v.) (up 
to 1908 an office conjoint with that of solicitor to the Treasury) 
acts under the attorney-general, but unless specially directed he 
only undertakes a limited number of prosecutions, for mur- 
der, coining and serious crimes aflecling the Government. 

The procedure of the trial of persons accused of criminal 
offences in England may now be considered; firstly, where such 
offence may be dealt with summarily by justices at petty sessions; 
and secondly where the nature of the offence requires a trial before 
a jury either at quarter sessions, assizes or the central criminal 
court. 

Summary Trials. — ^Justices of the peace may under many 
statutes convict in a summary manner (without the intervention 
of a jury) for offences of minor importance. The procedure for 
punishing summary offences is before two justices, or a stipen- 
diary magistrate. This proceeding must not be confused with the 
preliminary enquiry before justices for an indictable offence which 
may be sent for trial before a jury (which will be dealt with later), 
nor with the procedure before justices in reltttion to civil matters, 
such as the recovery of small .sums of money. The proceeding 
begins either by the arrest without a warrant of tht; accused, or 
by the issue of a warrant for the arrest of the person charged, 
in which case a sworn information must be filed, or by a sum- 
mons directing the person charged to ai)i)ear on a certain day to 
answer the complaint made by (he imsecuLor, The ju.stices must 
hear the case in open court; the person charged can make his de- 
fence either in person or by his solicitor or counsel, he can cross- 
examine the witnesses for the prosecution, call his own witnesses 
and address the justices in his defence. The justices, after hearing 
the case, either acquit or convict him, and in case of conviction 
award the sentence. Imprisonment with or without, hard labour 
can be inflicted as the provisions of the statute authorize, but 
aggregate sentences must not exceed 12 months, If the sentence 
is a fine, and the fine is not paid, the person convicted is liable to 
be imprisoned without hard labour for the term fixed by the 
justices, not exceeding a scale fixed by statute, the maximum of 
which is three months, but this has been exceeded by some acts of 
parliament. 

Of late years this summary jurisdiction of the ju.stices has 
received very large extensions, and many offences which were 
formerly prosecuted as serious offences by an indictment before 
the court of assize or quarter sessions have, where the offence 
was a trivial one, been made punishable, on summary proceedings 
before justices, by a fine or a term of imprisonment. 

The principal statutes dealing with the jurisdiction of justices 
to dispose of cases summarily are the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1848 and 1S79, Criminal Justice Administration Act, 
1914, and the Criminal Justice Act, 1925. Extended powers were 
given these^ tribunals of dealing with children and young per- 
sons, save in the case of homicide, and by the last-mentioned 
statute the power of the justices to deal with adults in specific 
cases and under certain circumstances, always with the consent 
of the accused, was further enlarged. 

In all cases of summary trial where peremptory imprisonment 
for more than three months can be inflicted, the accused has a 
right to trial by jury and must be informed of this right. And 
by statute there is a general right of appeal to quarter sessions 
from a conviction by or an order of a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion where there has not been a plea of guilty, or even in the latter 
case against the sentence. 

Trials at Quarter Sessions and Assizes.— We now come to 
consider the trial of the more serious indictable offences at quarter 
sessions or assizes, which cannot, or owing to their nature should 
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not, be dealt with by justices at petty sessions. Where such an 
offence has been committed the accused is arrested, with or with- 
out the warrant of a justice, according to the nature of the offence, 
or is summoned by a justice before him. On his appearance a pre- 
liminary enquiry is held for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there is a prima facie case against him. The procedure is regulated 
by the Indictable Offences Act, 1S48, and is entirely different from 
the procedure for summary offences. It may be, though rarely is, 
held in private; it is an enquiry and not a trial. The evidence of 
the witnesses given on oath, and any statement made by the ac- 
cused is taken down by the clerk, and then the justices have to 
consider not whether the man is guilty, but whether there is such 
a prima facie case against him that he ought to be tried. If they 
think that there is, they commit him to prison to wait his trial, or 
require him to give security, with or without sureties, to the 
amount named by them, for appearing to take his trial either at 
quarter sessions or assizes. Otherwise they discharge the accused. 

At common law any person could prefer an indictment for an 
indictable offence to a grand jury, and so, even although justices 
declined to send an accused person for trial, the prosecutor might 
proceed further. But by the Vexatious Indictments Act, 1S59, 
the case of certain offences, which have been extended by subse- 
quent legislation, no indictment is to be presented to a grand jury 
without the consent of a judge or law officer, or unless the accused 
has been committed or the prosecutor has been bound by recog- 
nizance to prosecute. Justices are bound to take that recognizance 
even although they have declined to commit. 

The Grand Jury. — ^Whether there has or has not been a pre- 
liminary enquiry before a magistrate, no person can be tried for 
any of the graver crimes, treason or felony, except upon indict- 
ment found by a grand jury of the county or place where the 
offence is said to have been committed or is by statute made cog- 
nizable. In olden days, and even now in theory, the grand jury 
enquire of their own knowledge, by the oath of good and lawful 
men of the neighbourhood, into the crime of the county, but in 
practice the charges against the accused persons are always first 
submitted to the proper officer of the court. The grand jurors are 
instructed as to their inquisition by a charge from the judge, as 
regards the indictments concerning which they are called upon to 
enquire whether there is a prima facie case to send them for trial 
to the petty jury. The grand jury must consist of not less than 12, 
nor more than 23, good and lawful men of the county. But any 
person who prefers an indictment is entitled to have it presented 
to the grand jury. Officers of the court lay the indictments before 
the grand jury. The charges are then called bills, and if the 
grand jury considers that there is good ground for the trial of 
the accused, they find a ‘‘true bill,” but if they think there is no 
prima facie case the foreman endorses the biU with the words 
“no true bill,” and it is then presented to the judge. The jury are 
then said to have ignored the bill, and if the person charged is in 
custody he is released, but is liable to be indicted again on better 
evidence. 

In many colonies the Scottish system has been adopted, by 
which the ordinary form of accusation is by indictment framed 
by the public prosecutor, and a grand jury is only empanelled in 
cases where an individual claims to prosecute an offence as to 
which the public officials decline to proceed. In England criminal 
informations by the attorney-general, or by leave of the court 
without the intervention of a grand jury, are permitted in cases 
of misdemeanour, but are now rarely preferred. 

If a coroner^s jury, on enquiring into any sudden death, finds 
that murder or manslaughter has been committed, that finding has 
the same effect as an indictment by a grand jury, and the man 
charged may be tried by the petty jury accordingly. The law and 
procedure of the coroner’s courts are now regulated by the Cor- 
oners Acts, 1887 and 1926. But now by the later statute if crim- 
inal proceedings are pending, “in the absence of reason to the 
contrary,” the inquest is to stand adjourned until their conclusion. 

Trial by Jury. — ^When an indictment {q.v.) is found by the 
grand jury (12 at least must concur) the person charged is brought 
before the court, the indictment is read to him, he is arraigned 
($ e ^ Arhaignment) and asked whether he is guilty or not guilty. 
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If he pleads guilty he is then sentenced by the court ; if he pleads 
not guilty, a petty jury of 12 is formed from the panel or list of 
jurors who have been summoned by the sheriff' to attend the court. 
He may peremptorily challenge jurors in cases of treason or felony 
and “for cause” also in misdemeanour. He is tried by these jurors 
in open court. 

On the trial before the petty jury the procedure and the rules 
of evidence differ in few points from an ordinary civil case. The 
proceedings as already stated are accusatory. The prosecutor 
must begin to prove his case. Confessions {qro.) and admissions 
alleged to have been made by the accused are regarded with sus- 
picion and are not admitted unless it is clear that they were not 
extracted by inducements of a temporal nature held out by persons 
in authority over him. The accused may not be interrogated by the 
judge or the prosecuting counsel unless he consents to be sworn as 
a witness. The accused may, if he choose, be defended by counsel, 
and if poor may get legal aid at the public expense if the court cer- 
tify for it. He is entitled to cross-examine the witnesses for the 
prosecution and to call witnesses in his defence. At the conclusion 
of the evidence and speeches the judge sums up to the jury both 
as to the facts and the law, and the jury by their verdict acquit 
or convict. Immediate discharge follows on acquittal; sentence by 
the judge on conviction. 

Appeal After Trial by Jury. — In English law until 1907, 
where a criminal case had been tried by a jury, the verdict of the 
jury of guilt or innocence was final and there was no appeal on the 
facts. Any considerable defect or informality in the procedure 
might be the subject of a writ of error. And if any question of 
law arose at the trial, the judge might, if he chose, reserve it for 
the opinion of the court for the consideration of Crown cases re- 
served, by whom the conviction might be either quashed or 
confirmed. 

By the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, a new court was established 
to which any person convicted on indictment or criminal informa- 
tion might appeal. This statute abolished writs of error and the old 
practice of the king’s bench as to granting new trials. It allowed 
appeals on questions of law and fact and on mixed questions of law 
and fact, and also against sentences, and on the certificate of the 
attorney-general that a point of law of exceptional public impor- 
tance is involved, a further appeal is permitted to the House of 
Lords. There is no provision for appeals against acquittals and no 
power to order a new trial. A court of criminal appeal was estab- 
lished for Scotland in 1926. {See Appeal.) 

Costs. — ^The expenses of prosecution for crime in England are 
dealt with in the following manner. In the case of summary 
offences justices under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts can order 
the defendant on conviction to pay to the prosecutor all costs that 
are just and reasonable, and where the information is dismissed 
can order the prosecutor to pay costs to the accused. At common 
law there was no jurisdiction to order costs, and the power to do 
so rests upon statute. The subject, so far as indictable, as opposed 
to summary offences are concerned, is governed by the costs in 
Criminal Cases Act, 1908, and by that statute (i) a court of assize, 
including the central criminal court, or a court of quarter sessions 
before which any indictable offence is tried; (2) a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction dealing summarily with an indictable offence; 

(3) justices examining but not trying an indictable offence 
may ^rect the payment of the costs of the prosecution or defence 
out of the funds of the county or county borough as in the act pro- 
vided. There is power under the same act for the court to order 
the costs of the prosecution to be paid by the accused if con- 
victed, and in certain cases a private prosecutor may be ordered 
to pay the costs of the defence. In the case of an appeal to the 
court of criminal appeal under the act of 1907, no costs are 
allowed on either side, but the expenses of assigned counsel or 
solicitor and of witnesses are to be defrayed out of local funds. 

Characteristics of English Criminal Law, — ^The charac- 
I teristics of English criminal law and procedure which most dis- 
tinguish it from the procedure of other countries are as follows : 

I. It is litigious or accusatory and not inquisitorial. It is for 
the prosecutor to prove by legal evidence the commission of the 
alleged offence, and the accused is not required to prove his inno-, 
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cence. 

2. According to the law of England there is no prescription in 
criminal law (with a few exceptions created by statute). Tempus 
71011 occurrit regi. An offender is always liable to punishment 
whatever time may have elapsed since the committal of the 
offence. On the Continent of Europe the limitation of a judgment 
and sentence for a crime is 20 years; five years for a dclity and 
for a contravention two years. No proceedings can be taken as 
regards a crime after a lapse of ten years, whilst as regards a dclit 
the limit is three years, and two years for a contravention. 

3. A criminal prosecution directed on European criminal pro- 
cedure at once passes into the hands of the State as an infringe- 
ment of law which must be repressed, on the ground that the 
whole community bases its security on obedience to law. It is 
true that in England prosecutions are carried on in the name of the 
Crown, but only in serious matters do the attorney-general, the 
director of public prosecutions, or the police act, and much of the 
repression of minor crime is left to the injured party. 

4. In England every criminal trial from beginning to end is 
public. Preliminary enquiries into an indictable offence may be, 
but rarely if ever are, conducted in private. On the Continent of 
Europe, with rare exceptions all preliminary proceedings in a crim- 
inal charge are secret, and there are limitations to the rights of the 
legal advisers of the accused At the trial the powers of counsel 
are much wider. In England also it is an established law that an 
accused person should have the right of publicity of the proceed- 
ings and the right to defend himself by counsel and by witnesses at 
all stages of the proceedings. 

5. In England the single-judge system is universal, save in 
courts of summary jurisdiction, at quarter sessions for counties 
and on appeal; on the Continent of Europe plurality of judges is 
insisted upon, save in the most trivial cases, where the punish- 
ment is insignificant. 

6. In England the accused has a right to be tried by a jury 
for all serious crime, and all professional judges are chosen from 
the bar, and do not form a particular caste, and are only removable 
for misbehaviour. 

Northern Ireland and Scotland.— The criminal law of 
Northern Ireland is to a great extent the same as that of England, 
resting on the same common law and on statutes which extend to 
both countries or are in almost the same terms, and is administered 
by courts of assize and quarter sessions, and by justices, as in 
England. In a few instances statutes passed for England or Great 
Britain before the Union have not been extended to Ireland, or 
statutes passed by the Irish parliament before the Union or by the 
British parliament since the Union create offences not known to 
English law. 

In Scotland not many crimes are constituted by statute law, the 
common law having great elasticity. Criminal procedure in Scot- 
land is regulated by an act of 1887 which greatly simplified indict- 
ments and proceedings. The prosecution of crime is in the hands 
of public officers, procurators fiscal, under the control of the lord 
advocate. Private prosecutions are possible, but rare. Except in 
the case of the law of treason, imported from England at the 
Union, no grand jury is required, and the indictments are filed by 
the public officer. 

The criminal law of England forms the basis of the criminal 
law of British possessions abroad, with a few exceptions, e.g., the 
Channel Islands (still subject to the custom of Normandy), and 
the anomalous case of Cyprus, where Ottoman law is to some 
extent in force. As to India, see infra. 

In many British colonies the criminal law has been codified or 
at the least consolidated. The criminal law of South Africa, which 
is based on the Roman-Dutch law, including the Constitutio 
Criminalis Carolina (1532), is not codified. In the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies codes of criminal procedure are in force, 
drawn mainly from the common and statute law of the Cape 
Colony with the addition of provisions borrowed from English 
and colonial legislation. 

Codification^ — “Criminal law has everywhere grown out of 
custom, and has in all civilized States been largely dealt with by 
(firect legislation. In most civilized States (including Japan) it 


has been codified by statute, to the general satisfaction of the 
people; and the conspicuous success of the Indian Penal Code 
shows that English criminal law is susceptible of being so treated” 
(Bryce, Studies, ii. 34). 

The expediency, if not the necessity, of codifying the criminal 
law of England has long been apparent. The writings of Bentham 
drew attention to many of its substantial defects, and the efforts 
of Romilly and Mackintosh led to certain improvements embodied 
in what are known as Peel’s Acts (1826 to 1832). In 1S33, at the 
instance of Lord Chancellor Brougham, a royal commission was 
appointed to deal with the criminal law. The nature of the instruc- 
tions indicate the crudity of the ideas then ruling as to codification. 
The commissioners were directed to digest into one slaluie all 
enactments touching crimes and the punishment thereof, and into 
another statute the provisions of the common unwritten law touch- 
ing the same The commission was renewed in 1836 and 1837, and 
in 1843 a second commission was appointed. Numerous and 
voluminous reports were published, including (1848) a bill for 
consolidating and amending the law as to crimes and punishments, 
and (1849) a like bill for criminal procedure, indicating that the 
commissioners had in the meantime learnetl the distinction be- 
tween substantive and adjective law. Lord Brougham in 1S48 
unsuccessfully introduced the first bill, and in the end the only 
fruit of the reports has been certain amendments of procedure in 
1851 and the passing of the seven Criminal Law Consolidation 
Acts of 1861, which deal with the statute law as to larceny, for- 
gery, malicious injuries to property, coinage offences and offences 
against the person. During the present century the law relating 
to perjury, forgery, indictments and larceny has been consolidated 
in several statutes. 

India. — ^The Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code, 
by their history, their form, and the extent and diversity of the 
races and peoples to which they apply, are perhaps the most 
important codes in the whole world. Between 1834 ^tiui 1837 
Macaulay with three other commissioners, Macleod, Anderson 
and Millet, prepared a draft penal code for India, for which they 
drew not only upon English and Imlian laws and regulations but 
also upon Livingstone’s Louisiana code and Ihti Code Napoleon. 
Little or no tiling was taken from the Mohammedan law. A revised 
draft of the Penal Code by Sir B, Peacock, Sir J. W. ('.olville and 
others was completed in 1856. In framing it the reports of the 
English criminal law commissioners (published after Macaulay’s 
draft code) were considered. The draft wa.s presented to the 
Legislative Council in 1856, but owing to the mutiny and to objec- 
tions from missionaries, etc., il.s passing was delayed until Oct. 6, 
1S60. A draft scheme of criminal procedure was prepared in 
India in 1847-48, which, after submis.sion to a commission in 
England, was moulded into a draft code which pas.sed the India 
Legislative Council in i86i (Act No. XXV.) and came into force 
in 1862. It has been re-enacted with amendment. s on various occa- 
sions and in 1898 (Act V.). 

The result is that in India the criminal law is the law of the 
conqueror, though for many civil purposes the law of race, re- 
ligion and caste governs. Under the codes, one set of courts has 
been established throughout the country, composed of well-paid, 
well-educated judges, many of the high judicial appointments be- 
ing held by Englishmen; all tho.se who hold suljordinate judicial 
posts at the same time are subjected to a combined system of 
appeal and revision. The arrangement of the Indian Penal Code 
is natural as well as logical; its basis is the law of I^ngland stripped 
of technicality and local peculiarities, whilst certain modiii cations 
are introduced to meet the exigencies of a country such as 
British India. 

Passing on to the system of criminal procedure which is set 
forth in detail in the Code of Criminal Procedure as re-enacted in 
1898, it is no doubt modelled on the English system, but with 
considerable modifications. The principal steps arc; (i) arrest 
by the police and enquiries by the police; (2) the issue of sum- 
mons or warrant by the magistrate; (3) the mode of procedure 
before the magistrate, who may either try the accused himself or 
commit him to the sessions or the high court, according to the 
importance of the case; (4) procedure before the court of session; 
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(5) appeals, reference and revision by the high court. 

Foreign Codes. — It has already been stated that most Euro- 
pean States had codified their criminal law. The earliest of Con- 
tinental codes is that of Charles V., promulgated in 1532, and 
known as Cojistitutio Crmmialis Carolmia. Austria made further 
codes in 1768 (Constitutio Criminalh Theresiana) and 17S7 (Em- 
peror Joseph’s Code;. A new code was framed in 1S03, and 
amended in 1852 by reference to the Code Napoleon; and in 1906 
a completely new code existed in draft. The Hungarian Penal 
Code dates from iSSo. The Bavarian Code of 17 68 of Maximil- 
ian, revised in 1S61, and the Prussian Code of 1780, have been 
superseded by the German Penal Code of 1S72. 

The most important of the Continental criminal codes are 
those of France, the Code Phial (1810) and the Code d^ Instruc- 
tion Crmmelle (180S) — ^the work of Napoleon the Great and his 
advisers, which professedly incorporate much of the Roman law. 

The Belgian Codes (1S67), and the Dutch Penal Code (iSSo) 
closely follow the French model. In Spain the Penal Code dates 
from 1870, the Procedure Code from 1SS6. The Spanish-Anierican 
republics for the most part also have codes. Portugal has a Penal 
Code (1S52). In Italy the Procedure Code and the Penal Code, 
perhaps the completest yet framed, are of 1S90, but a new penal 
code under the Fascist regime is now (192S) under consideration. 
The Swedish Code dates from 1864. The Norwegian Code was 
passed in May 1902, and came into force in 1905. Japan has a 
code based on a study of European and American models. 

In the United States no Federal criminal code is possible; but 
many States have digested their criminal law and procedure more 
or less effectually into penal codes. 

It may be generally stated that the English criminal law and 
procedure forms the basis of that which obtains in English- 
speaking countries, while the French Codes of Napoleon are the 
models of Continental criminal law. (W. de B. H.; X.) 

UNITED STATES 

In one sense there is no single body of criminal law of the 
United States. For purposes of the administration of criminal 
justice each of the 48 States, and the Federal Government, is a 
sovereign State with its own law, its own exclusive jurisdiction, 
its own judges and other officers of justice, its own system of 
penalties and its own rules of procedure, subject only, in the case 
of the States, to certain restrictions of the Federal Constitution. 
Yet, in another sense, there is a criminal law of the United States. 

When the American Colonies were first settled by the English, 
it was held by the settlers and by the judges and lawyers of 
England, that they brought with them so much of the common 
law of England and the statutes then in force there as was 
applicable to their local situation and change of circumstances. 
But each Colony judged for itself what parts of this common law 
were applicable to its new condition, and adopted some parts and 
rejected others. The common law here spoken of is that great 
body of principles evolved by the English judges during the 
centuries. 

Therefore, while each of the several States of the United States 
has its own distinct body of criminal law, these bodies of law have 
a common source, viz., the common law of England, and this 
common law furnishes a great body of principles which forms the 
basis of the law of each of the several States and of the Federal 
Government. Thus, subject to exceptions mentioned hereafter, 
every act that was a crime by the common law of England at the 
time the English emigrated to America is a crime to-day in the 
several States. There are three exceptions to this statement, (i) 
Under the rule that the English brought with them to America 
only so much of the common law as was suited to their changed 
conditions, offences cognizable only in the ecclesiastical courts in 
England, such as incontinence, were generally held not punishable 
in America unless made so by statute. (2) In a few States the 
legislatures have undertaken to codify the criminal law, and the 
courts of these States have held that in so doing the legislatures 
intended to include in the code all acts that were thereafter to be 
punishable, and that no act not animadverted upon in the code 
should henceforth be a crime in that State. (3) The Federal 
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courts hold that there are no common law crimes against the 
Federal Government; that only such acts as have been declared 
criminal by Congress can be punished by the Federal courts. 

Not only were some common law crimes rejected in the United 
States, but many of the common law punishments in vogue in 
England at the time of the settlement of the Colonies were not 
accepted there. In an early Pennsylvania case the court said: — 
^‘The common law punishment of ducking (which was the punish- 
ment for the offence of being a common scold in England) w^as not 
received nor embodied by usage, so as to become a part of the 
common law of Pennsylvania. It was rejected, as not accommo- 
dated to the circumstances of the country, and against the notions 
of punishment entertained by this primitive and humane com- 
munity; and although they adopted the common law doctrine as 
to inferior offences, yet they did not follow their punishments. 

. . . A gross libel in England was sometimes punished by the 
pillory. I believe Mr. Prynne lost both his ears. Though the 
offence is the same here, yet the sentence is very different.’ ' 

On this basis of the common law of England, each of the States 
and the Federal Government have separately, through the medium 
of legislation, built their individual bodies of criminal law. The 
criminal law legislation has been exercised mainly in the direction 
of the creation of new crimes, the changing of the penalties of 
the old ones, the organization of courts and changes in procedure. 

Classification of Crimes. — Offences are usually classified in 
the United States in respect to their effect, as offences (i) against 
the law of nations, (2) against public justice and authority, (3) 
against the public peace, (4) against trade, (5) against public 
decency, (6) against the person, (7) against property. The United 
States has inherited from England the classification of crimes, in 
respect to their gravity, into treason, felony and misdemeanour. 
In England many crimes were placed in the category of treason. 
In the United States this term has been restricted to one offence ; 
viz., the levying of war against the State or adhering to its enemies. 
Felonies, at common law, included all crimes punishable by death 
and forfeiture of property, but since forfeiture of property for 
crime was abolished early in the United States and the death 
penalty was restricted to a few crimes, this term has lost its 
original signification and now, generally speaking, characterizes 
all the more serious crimes. Furthermore, this category has been 
affected by statutes, so that what is a felony in one State may be 
only a misdemeanour in another. In some States a general rule 
has been adopted defining felony, as in New York, where all 
offences punishable by imprisonment for one year are declared 
felonies; while in other States, as in Pennsylvania, the legislature, 
in defining each crime, prescribes whether it shall be a felony or 
a misdemeanour. The term misdemeanour includes all offences 
punishable by the State which are not treason or felony. 

FIXING RESPONSIBILITY 

Elements of Crime. — ^The elements of a crime, under the laws 
of the Federal Government and of the States, are the same as in 
others systems of law. The rule is expressed in the maxim — every 
crime consists of an act, or an omission to act, and an accompany- 
ing state of mind. The act must be a willed act, and the omission 
must be the omission of a legal, as distinguished from a moral, 
duty. A blow caused by a mere muscular reflex will not make one 
criminally liable nor wiU an omission by a stranger to rescue a 
drowning person, though such rescue could be effected by a mini- 
mum of effort. Except in a small but growing class of statutory 
offences of a minor character, there must exist, together with the 
act or omission, an accompanying state of mind, to render the 
person causing injury criminally liable. This state of mind varies 
in the case of different offences and is either malice, negligence, 
knowledge of certain facts or some particular intent. Thus murder 
consists of an act causing death to a human being, accompanied 
by malice; voluntary manslaughter consists of the same act with 
intent to kill, but without malice; while in involuntary man- 
slaughter we have the same act done with a merely negligent mind. 
Most of the serious offences require, in addition to an act, a cer- 
tain specific intent. Thus in burglary there must be the act of 
breaking and entering a dwelling house in the night time, with an 
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intent to commit some felony therein; in larceny there mast be 
coupled with the act of taking an intent to deprive the owner per- 
manently of the property taken; in robbery there must be the 
forcible taking of property, with the intent required in larceny. 
In addition to these common law crimes there is a long catalogue 
of statutory offences requiring a specific intent for their com- 
mission ; such are assaults, with intent to kill, to maim, to wound, 
etc. 

Elements of Criminal Responsibility. — ^To be responsible, 
criminally, for his acts, the person charged must be of competent 
age and sane. In the United States, as in England, a child under 
seven years of age is not criminally liable for any act, and between 
the ages of seven and 14 he is presumed not to have such knowl- 
edge and discretion as to make him liable. The burden of proving 
such knowledge or discretion is on the prosecution. While in the 
law both of England and the United Stales an insane person is 
not responsible for his acts, the legal test of the kind and degree 
of that insanity which excuses him is not the same. Indeed, it is 
not the same in all the States of the Union. In England, the test, 
adopted in 1843, in McNagItte?i’s Case, in accordance with the 
medical theories of the day, was what has become known as the 
*^right and wrong” test, viz., did the accused know the nature and 
quality of the act he did, or, if he did know it, did he know that 
he was doing wrong. This test has been adopted in many of the 
States, and under it it is held in these States that a person is not 
excused who kills another under an insane irresistible impulse, 
or homicidal mania. A growing number of Stales, however, in- 
fluenced by modern psychiatry, have repudiated the ‘‘right and 
wrong” test and hold that even if the accused knew the nature and 
quality of his act and knew that it was wrong, yet if he was driven 
to do the act by an insane, irresistible impulse, he is not re- 
sponsible. A third group of States hold that there is no legal test 
of insanity; that insanity is a question of fact, not of law, and if 
the defendant had a mental disease, and the act done by him was 
a product of that disease, he should not be convicted. If insanity 
exists in such a degree as to excuse, the origin, or cause, of such 
insanity is immc^Lerial ; thus insanity brought on by indulgence in 
liquor, if it be real insanity — a disease of the mind — and not 
merely a temporary irrationality due to intoxication, is as effective 
to render one non-liable for acts due to such insanity as though 
the insanity were congenital. Insanity plays another role in the 
criminal law in that though the accused was sane at the time he 
committed an offence, he cannot be put on trial if he is insane 
when his case comes on to be tried, as in such event he cannot 
intelligently present his defence; nor can he be punished if he is 
insane at the time of the sentence. 

Drunkenness, not involving insanity, is a valid excuse in the 
case of all crimes requiring a specific intent for their commission, 
if the drunkenness is so great as to negative the fact that the 
accused had, at the time he did the act, the accompanying intent 
necessary to constitute the particular crime with which he is 
charged. Thus a person cannot be convicted of larceny, if at the 
time he took the property he was too drunk to entertain the intent 
to steal ; nor can he be convicted of arson if he was too drunk to 
have the intent to burn. Ignorance or mistake of law or of fact 
affords a valid excuse for a crime if such crime requires a s^ijecific 
intent or knowledge, and the ignorance or mistake negatives the 
existence of the requisite intent or knowledge. Thus if a person 
mistakenly thinking that a piece of property belongs to him, 
carries it away, he is not guilty of larceny, since his mistake 
negatives the intent to deprive the owner of the property, which 
intent is necessary to larceny; or if a person voles, believing 
erroneously that he has the right to vote under existing law, he 
cannot be convicted under a statute providing penalties for “know- 
ingly” voting illegally. 

Since the theory of the criminal law is that a crime is an offence 
against the State rather than against the individual, the consent 
of the person injured affords no defence except in crimes such as 
rape, larceny, etc., that require the non-consent of such person by 
Aeir very definition. Thus on an indictment for murder it is no 
defence to show that the person killed consented to his death or 
4 sked the accused to kill him. For the same reason, contributory 


negligence, or guilt, or condonation, of the person injured, is no 
defence in criminal law. Physical compulsion or coercion is a 
valid excuse for what would otherwise l)e a crime hecause in such 
case the act done is not the act of the pcr.son seeming to act but 
of the person compelling. Moral compulsion, such as threals, has 
been held in the United States to excuse some crimes and not to 
excuse others. Thus where an American enlisted in the enemy 
army it was held he was not guilty of treason if he enlisted through 
fear of immediate death i^Rcspub. v. McCarty, 2 Dallas, 86). On 
the other hand, one is never excused for killing an innocent person 
even to save oneself from immediate death at the hands uf a third 
I)erson (Brewer v. State, 72 Ark. 145). The fact that one was in- 
duced or commanded to commit a crime affords no excuse. There 
are two partial exceptions to this rule. A wife is excused for the 
commission of any but one of the more serious crinu^s if she is 
coerced by her husband and the trinie is comrnitled while he is 
present; and a person in the military or naval service is excused 
for illegal acts done by command of his su[)i‘rior olficer, unless 
the order was so clearly illegal that a person of ordinary intelli- 
gence would recognize its illegality on its txdng given. In addition 
to the above-mentioned e.xcuses, there are certain justifications 
for acts which, without such justification, would be criminal. In 
this category are the arrest, detention and, in the case of serious 
crimes, even the killing, of a person who has committed or is 
about to commit a serious felony, if tht‘re is no other means of 
arresting him or of preventing the fidony. A ])arent, or one stand- 
ing m loco parentis, may likewise justify a bati(‘ry on th(* person 
in his charge if the battery is for puq^oses of correction and is not 
excessive. The well-known doctrine of self-d(‘fenci' likewise comes 
within the category of justifia])le acts. Also, what one may do in 
self-defence, another may do in dtd'encc of him. \ person may 
also protect his dwelling or his property by force, short of killing 
or serious bodily harm. 

Combinations of Persons in Crime. — A j)erson may be con- 
cerned in a crime either as a prim'ipal in the first dt‘gree, a prin- 
cipal in the second degree, an accessory before llu‘ fact or an 
accessory after the fact. The principal ia the first degree is one 
who commits the crime with his own hand or acting through a 
legally irresponsible agent — such as a child under S{*v(‘n years of 
age, an animal or a mechanism. A {)rincipal in the setainrl degree 
is one who is present, aiding or abetting the principal in the first 
degree. An accessory before th(‘ fact is oik‘ who induces the prin- 
cipal in the first degree to commit the crime hut is not present 
when it is committed. An acces.sory after the fact is one who, 
knowing that another has committed a fidony, shdt<*rs him or 
aids him to escape. These dcgroe.s of participation in crime hold 
only in the case of felonies. In treason and misdemeanours all 
persons concerned are principals. 

In the United vStates, as in England, attempts falling short of 
the commission of the crime intendiui are themselves regarded as 
crimes unless the crime intended is of a very minor character. In 
this class of crime, as in others, th(Te must bo a concurrence of 
act and intent. A distinction is made between preparation to com- 
mit the offence and attempt to commit it. If the act done toward 
the commission of the crime has not gone beyond mere prepara- 
tion to commit it, the technical “act” has not been done and no 
offence has taken place. Thus buying a pistol for the purpose of 
killing a person is not an attempt to kill — it is only “prt;i)aration”; 
but if the actor has proceeded so fur as to point the pistol at his 
victim the attempt is complete though his attempt should be 
frustrated or he should at this point voluntarily relinc^uish his 
design. Many fine-.spun distinctions have been made both in 
England and in the United States as to whether one could be con- 
victed of an attempt to do something, the doing of which was at 
the time imi)ossible — as an attempt to pick an empty pocket. 
There is authority in England to the effect that this is not a 
punishable attempt. The authority in the United States is gen- 
erally to the contrary. There is general agreement, however, on 
the proposition that one cannot be guilty of an attempt to do a 
thing which is legally, as distinguished from factually, impossible. 
Thus a person could not be guilty of an attempt to steal goods, 
even though he proceeded far enough in his attempt to pass be- 
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yond preparation, if it happened that, unknown to him at the 
time, the goods were his own 'goods. 

POWERS OF VARIOUS STATES 

Punishment. — The punishments inflicted in the United States 
for crime are: (i) Death. In some States the death penalty is 
inflicted by hanging, in others by electrocution and in one by 
lethal gas. In several States the death penalty has been abolished. 
Death is the usual penalty for treason and for murder in the first 
degree — generally a wilful, deliberate and premeditated murder, 
or a killing done in the commission of or attempt to commit one 
of the more serious felonies. In the Southern States rape is also 
generally punished by death. (2) Imprisonment in the State peni- 
tentiary. The more serious offences not punished by death are 
thus punished. (3) Pecuniary fines, vaiynng in amount with the 
gra\nty of the offence. (4) Whipping, as a penalty for certain 
offences, is still practised in Delaware. (5) Imprisonment in the 
county gaol. The less serious crimes are punished in this manner. 
In many States, second and subsequent offenders are punished 
more severely than first offenders. New York has gone furthest 
in this direction, punishing by life imprisonment one who is for 
the fourth time convicted of any felony. 

In general, in the United States, the maximum punishment for 
each offence is fixed by statute, the trial judge being given dis- 
cretion to mete out any given penalty less than the maximum. In 
some States the jury may, in convicting the accused, recommend 
him to mercy, and in others the jury itself, instead of the judge, 
fixes the penalty in each case. There are provisions also in many 
States for the probation and parole of prisoners, especially in the 
case of first offenders. ‘‘Cruel and unusual’’ punishments are for- 
bidden by the Federal Constitution. 

Jurisdiction and Venue. — ^Jurisdiction as here used means 
the power of the State to punish offences; venue means the local 
sub-division of the State in which an offence must be tried. With- 
out a special statute authorizing it, a State can punish only those 
offences which are committed within its boundaries, and, perhaps, 
crimes affecting its well-being by its own citizens elsewhere. By 
statute, however, a State can punish anyone who does an act 
anywhere against its sovereignty or security. Statutes so provid- 
ing have been enacted by the U.S. Congress. Also the peace 
officers of a State have no authority beyond its territory and 
hence cannot apprehend one who has committed a crime within 
the State and taken refuge in another State. The only recourse 
in such a case is for the governor of the offended State to request 
the governor of the State to which the criminal has fled to pro- 
cure his arrest and return. Whether the request will be efficacious 
depends entirely on the good pleasure of the second governor, 
though in practice the request is seldom refused. By special agree- 
ment between some of the States, concurrent jurisdiction has 
been given these States over crimes committed on rivers separat- 
ing them. Much difficulty is experienced in the administration of 
the criminal law in the United Stales, not only by the fleeing of 
criminals from one State to another, but also by fugitive wit- 
nesses whose testimony is needed at the trial To obviate this 
difficulty, agreements have been made by a few States under 
which the State to which a witness has fled will return the witness 
to the State needing his testimony. The common law principle 
that an offence must be prosecuted in the county in which it was 
committed obtains generally in the United States. Several States, 
however, have enacted statutes allowing prosecution in another 
county; e,g,y in the cases of a wounding in one county resulting in 
death in another, of offences committed near the county line of 
adjoining counties and of offences committed on moving trains. 

By the Federal Constitution and by most State Constitutions, 
all persons are protected from being prosecuted more than once 
for the same offence. In the Constitutions of a few States this 
protection is confined to capital cases. These provisions do not 
prevent the Federal Government from prosecuting a person for an 
act for which he has already been prosecuted by a State, if the 
act is an offence against both the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the same principle applies to a prosecution by a Slate 
after a prosecution by the Federal Government. 
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Ail but a few States provide in their Constitutions that, before 
conviction, every person accused of crime shall have the right to 
be released from custody on bail, except in capital cases. In a 
few Slates this right is not guaranteed in the case of murder, 
whether murder be a capital offence or not; and in a few States 
treason is also excepted. 

Though known by varying names, there are in general in the 
United States three classes of courts having jurisdiction in 
criminal cases in each State: (i) Courts having cognizance of 
petty offences. These are generally known as magistrate's courts 
or courts of the justice of the peace. (2) Courts having juris- 
diction of indictable offences — variously named. (3) In some of 
the larger cities there are also courts haring cognizance of juvenile 
offenders. (4) Courts of appeal. In only two States are there 
courts of appeal for criminal cases alone. In the other States the 
same court hears appeals in both ciril and criminal cases. 

Procedure. — ^In the United States the prosecution of the 
criminal is not left, as generally in England, to the initiative of 
the individual who has suffered by the crime, but is conducted by 
an officer of the State whose sole public duty is the enforcement 
of public justice. He is known by various titles, such as States 
attorney, prosecuting attorney, district attorney, solicitor, etc., of 
whom there is usually one for each county or district in the State. 
Important cases are sometimes conducted by the attorney-general. 
The summary prosecution of cases both before a magistrate or 
justice of the peace and before a court having jurisdiction of in- 
dictable offences in the United States is so similar to the prosecu- 
tion before the justice of the peace in England as not to require 
a separate description. In the United States generally, only one 
magistrate hears the case, though in many States he may call in 
a magistrate of another county to sit with him if he so desire. 
It is believed that no legislation similar to the Vexatious Indict- 
ments Act of England exists in the United States and that, there- 
fore, an indictment may be considered by the grand jury in all 
cases of indictable offences whether or not the magistrate has de- 
clined to hold an accused person to trial. The finding of a “true 
bill” by a grand jury as a prerequisite to putting a person on trial 
for all but petty offences w^as a part of the common law inherited 
by the United States from England, and still obtains in half of 
them. In 24 States, however, the prosecution may be begun, 
without the intervention of a grand jury, by the filing of an 
“information,'’ le., accusation, by the prosecuting attorney, ex- 
cept, in a few States, in cases punishable by death or imprison- 
ment for more than ten years. It is still lawful to proceed by 
indictment by a grand jury in these States, but in practice prosecu- 
tion by information has superseded that by indictment as simpler, 
less expensive and more expeditious. 

Trial by Jury. — ^\Vhen an indictment has been presented, or 
an information filed, against a person, he is arrested, if he is not 
already in custody or released on bail, and is brought before the 
court. On appearing, he is arraigned (see Arraignment). The 
indictment is read to him, even though in some States he has 
been given a copy of the indictment a prescribed time previously. 
He is then required to plead by being asked whether he is guilty 
or not. In ansvrer to this he may plead any one of the following 
pleas: (i) guilty; (2) not guilty; (3) former jeopardy; (4) for- 
mer acquittal; (5) former conviction; (6) nolo contendere — 
which is, for practical purposes, equivalent to a plea of guilty; 
(7) to the jurisdiction; ke., that the court has no jurisdiction of 
the case; (8) in abatement — as that he has been erroneously 
named in the indictment; (9) he may demur to the indictment; 
(10) in some States the accused must enter a special plea of 
insanity if he desires to defend on this ground; in others this de- 
fence may be given under the plea of “not guilty.” If the accused 
pleads guilty, no trial is necessary in most States, but the judge 
proceeds to sentence. In a few States, however, the judge, or 
: jury, is required to hear the witnesses as to any facts that may 
aggravate or mitigate the offence. If the accused refuses to enter 
any plea, a plea of “not guilty” is entered for him by the court. 
If the defendant pleads “not guilty.” or stands mute, a jury is 
selected to try the case. In most States this jury is composed of 
12 persons, and the accused cannot be convicted unless all the 
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jurors unite in finding him guilty. In some States a trial may be 
had by a smaller number of jurors, and in some a unanimous 
verdict is not required in the case of all crimes. The burden of 
proving the accused guilty is on the prosecution and the prisoner 
is entitled to acquittal unless the jury is satisfied, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, of his guilt. The accused is entitled to be repre- 
sented by counsel, and if he is unable to procure counsel, it must 
be assigned to him, in some States in all cases of felony, in others 
in cases of trials for homicide. He is entitled, as is the State, to 
have process to compel witnesses to attend and testify. When the 
evidence has ail been heard, counsel for the State and for the 
prisoner address the jury, and the judge instructs the jury as to 
the law of the case. In the Federal courts and in the courts of a 
few States, the judge may comment on the evidence of the case in 
order to assist the jury in reaching a just verdict, but in most 
States the judge is forbidden by law to comment on the facts. 

In all States the accused, on conviction, may petition the court | 
which tried him for a new trial of the case, which will be granted 1 
if the court is persuaded that his conviction was not in accordance 
with the law. In addition to this, the accused has the right to 
have his case reviewed by a higher court — in a few States, as to 
matters of law only; in most States, as to both the law and the 
facts. The appellate court in its review is confined to the record 
and cannot examine witnesses, nor can it modify or increase the 
sentence. It can only affirm the legality of the original trial or 
send the case back for a new trial. (W. E. Mi.) 

CRIMINOLOGY, a modern term invented to describe the 
results of recent inquiries into the personal or social factors 
which determine criminal misconduct, but which has, in the hands 
of its more recent exponents, come to include the whole prob- 
lem of crime and its treatment in human society. A comprehen- 
sive study of the subject to-day would, therefore, draw its ma- 
terial from history, sociology and law, as well as from psychology, 
anthropology and social ethics. It gathers criminal statistics with 
the view of ascertaining the crime rate and its upward or down- 
ward trend in different countries and, in the same country, in 
different areas of population, in communities of varying national 
or racial origin or living on different economic levels. It seeks 
the springs of misconduct and of criminal propensity through 
the intensive study of the mental and social history of the indi- 
vidual delinquent, and it undertakes to classify criminals on the 
basis of the causative factors thus disclosed. It aims to establish 
a rationale of punishment or of other treatment of the delin- 
quent by a similar study of the efficacy and the social utility 
of the machinery of criminal justice in various countries, rang- 
ing from the method of the police and the courts to the prisons, 
the death penalty and the modern devices of probation and 
parole. All these fields of activity are being industriously and 
hopefully e-xplored by eager students in all parts of the civilized 
world. If the results thus far realized are too meagre and un- 
certain to constitute a body of true scientific knowledge, the 
same may be said of any other of the so-called social sciences. 
Certainly criminology has struck at the core of its problem in 
its present resolute effort to win an understanding of the criminal 
mind. 

It seems incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that, prior to 
the publication of Lombroso's VUomo delinquent e (The Crim- 
inal), which was given to the world in 1876, there had never been 
offered a serious, scientific approach to the study of the criminal. 
It is true that some 75 years earlier the Viennese physician and 
phrenologist, Franz Joseph Gall, then resident in Paris, had laid 
down the proposition that criminal tendencies were probably 
innate, and might be detected by the conformation of the skull, 
but his suggestion was not taken up by his disciples. There is no 
evidence that it was known to Lombroso. 

The Positive School. — ^Lombroso’s theory of the criminal 
as a sub-human anthropological freak, marked by anatomical and 
other stigmata and doomed by his nature to a criminal career, 
was at once accepted by a majority of students in Italy, and 
by scholars and writers of distinction in other European coun- 
tries. Though subjected to weighty criticism, and though never 
.received in any English-speaking community, it became, and 


for a generation remained, the dominanl doctrine of European 
students of the problem of crime. The adherents of the doctrine, 
at first known as the Italian and later as the Continental school 
of criminology, have, under the influence of its most eloquent 
and learned modern interpreter, Enrico Ferri, claimed the title 
of the Positive school. 

But the central doctrine of these thinkers did not long stand 
in the unqualified form in which it was originally promulgated. 
Even Lombroso himself, before his death in 190Q, had modified 
his views to the extent of admitting that the born anthropological 
criminals numbered perhaps not more than half of those com- 
mitting criminal offences. These were the true criminals, the 
other half being made up of the victims of circumstances. These 
modifications of the original doctrine were the result partly of 
the researches and conclusions of some of Lombroso s immedi- 
ate Italian disciples, such as Raffaele Garofalo and Enrico Ferri, 
but even more, perhaps, of the challenging writings of the Dutch 
publicist, William A. Bonger, who cmphasizetl the intlucnce of 
economic conditions, and of the French philosoj filer, Gabriel 
Tardc, and others, who attributed criminality mainly to the 
psychic impulse of imitation. While all these efforts, like the 
doctrine impeached by them, were vitiated by aim of fur- 
nishing a single explanation of the extremely complicated and 
puzzling problem of the persistence of crime in an orderly civili- 
zation, each and every one of them, nevertheless, made a con- 
tribution to the criminology of the future. 

Absence of Physical Criminal Type. — It remained, how- 
ever, for an English physician. Dr. Charles Goring, medical offi- 
cer of n.M. prison service, to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
central assumption of the Italian criminologists. Adopting more 
rigorous methods. of examination and measurement of inmalc.s 
of the English prisons and correlating the results with similar 
e.xamination and measurements of members of the; law-abiding 
community, he proved conclusively that criminals, as a class, 
differ more widely among themselves than they do from the com- 
munity outside and that the latter show the sam(‘ stigmata of 
criminality that criminals j)()ssess. in his work, The English 
Convict (1913), Dr. Goring announced, as an '‘iiu'vilablc con- 
clusion'’ from his researches ‘"that lliere is no sucdi thing as a 
physical criminal type,” a conclusion which is now accepted by 
every criminologist of standing. Dr. Goring's further conclusion, 
stated with equal posiliveness, that “there is no such thing as a 
mental criminal type,” while it is also generally accepled, rests 
upon no such satisfactory basis of evidence and may be regarded 
as open to contradiction. 

Whatever may be the merits or the defects of the specific 
doctrine which will always b(‘ar Lombroso’s nujne, hi.s work has 
these outstanding merits: it first gave the study of the criminal 
a scientific basis and it powerfully stimulated technical as well 
as popular interest in the problem. Prior to bis lim(^ there had 
been few to quc.stion the traditional view of the criminal as a 
wicked person deli])eralely and perversely choo.sing the evil rather 
than the good. Even the penal reforms with which the names 
of the Italian Beccaria and the English Romilly and Bcntham 
are associated were inspired almost entirely by humanitarian, mo- 
tives. But since Lombroso’s death the scientific study of the 
criminal and of the personal and social factors that are favour- 
able to his development has been going on with increasing mo- 
mentum. 

The New Psychology. — Except in the field of penology 
(q.v,)^ America was late in getting into the current of crimin- 
ological thought. Here there were eminent prison reformers be- 
fore Howard and Romilly, and the first American penitentiary, 
for better or for worse, became the model of the European con- 
vict prison. It is in the United States, too, that the most hope- 
ful and daring experiments in the treatment of the convicted 
offender were undertaken. But it was not till the first decade of 
the present century that the scientific study of the criminal be- 
gan to receive the serious attention of students of the subject. 
This significant change of emphasis was, perhaps, primarily due 
to the rapidly developing interest of the new psychology in mor- 
bid and defective mental conditions, an interest which has pow- 
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erfully stimulated the growth of that branch of medical science 
now known as psychiatry (g.u.). The psychologist found his 
most interesting and revealing material for the study of the mind 
in the asylums or hospitals for the insane, and it was only a short 
step further to the study of similar abnormal types of personality 
in the prison, with the result that it is scarcely too much to say 
that in 1929 every psychiatrist is a criminologist. This develop- 
ment, which went on pari passu in England and on the Continent 
and was, in fact, largely inspired by the writings of Freud, Jung 
and other European students, has, in recent years, become the 
dominant influence in criminological thought on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Social Mechanism and Crime. — During the same quarter- 
century that has witnessed this extraordinary development of 
psychologic thought, the social sciences have been turning more 
and more from speculation and the discussion of general prin- 
ciples to the concrete study of the workings of the social mechan- 
ism. Particularly in America, \vhere sociology is a highly fa- 
voured study, the science has been greatly enriched and is being 
in a measure reconstructed through the critical investigation of 
existing personal and social conditions. Thus we have surveys 
of cities and towns or of rural communities in which the social 
conditions which breed dependency and delinquency are brought 
to light, and “case-studies” of dependent families or of children 
“in trouble,” through which the domestic or individual factors 
which lie behind the trouble are disclosed and analyzed. Usually 
the psychologist with his mental tests or the psychiatrist, with 
his psychoanalytic apparatus and his interpretation of the reac- 
tion of the individual to his specific environment, is at hand to 
contribute his diagnosis to make up the sum of knowledge which 
the social worker requires. (See Sociology.) 

From these combined influences three results of first-rate im- 
portance are already in evidence. The first of these is that crim- 
inology is less and less concerned with the identification and de- 
scription of the criminal and more and more with the understand- 
ing of the individual offender; the second, that the principal 
emphasis is being laid, perhaps to an excessive degree, on the 
mental study of the delinquent; and the third^ that the medical 
concept of treatment is by way of superseding the legal concept 
of punishment. The reference here is, of course, to the attitude of 
the criminologist and not of the public nor of the agencies of law 
enforcement, which cling to their idols. It is worthy of note how 
impervious the public and the courts are to the influence of 
criminological thought. Even the doctrines of Lombroso, during 
the generation when they were in the ascendant and commanded 
the allegiance of most Continental students, made practically no 
impression on the criminal law or procedure of any European 
country. 

The Criminal and the Community. — Opinion among crimi- 
nologists differs too much as to causes of criminal misconduct to 
justify a confident statement of their views, but the following ten- 
tative summary may, perhaps, be ventured as representing the 
trend, if not a consensus, of opinion. There is no criminal class 
except in so far as criminal misconduct has with certain individuals 
become habitual. Criminals are selected by force of circumstances 
(and here the economic factor comes into play) from the com- 
munity at large. The insane, the mentally defective and the 
psychopathic stand the best chance of being so selected. 

It has been upon the whole a fortunate circumstance that, as 
outlined above, criminology has been adopted into the family of 
the social sciences. If this robs it of the independent status con- 
ferred upon it by its parentage, it has, on the other hand, enor- 
mously enlarged its range and utility. Crime now presents itself 
as only one of many inter-related social phenomena of a malignant 
character, such as the persistence of poverty, of widespread 
disease, and of mental disorder and defect. Criminology profits 
by, and it makes its peculiar contribution to, the study of each 
of these related disorders of the social body and, like the other 
social sciences, it furnishes a reflection of the state of health of 
the community in which crime is permitted to flourish. 

Bibliography. — Only a few items from the abundant recent litera- 
ture of the subject can be given here. For the purposes of the general 
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reader the following are perhaps the most useful: J. Devon, The Crirn- 
inal and the Community (1911) ; C. Goring, The English Convict 
(1913) ; K, Birnbaum, Die Psychopathischen Verbrecher (1914) ; W. 
Healy, The Individual Delinquent (1915) ; M. Parmclee, Criminology 
(1918) ; C. Mercier, Crime and Criminals (1919) ; W. I. Thomas,, The 
Unadjusted Girl ^1923) ; E. H. Sutherland, Criminology (1924) ; Jane 
Addams and others. The Childj The Clinic and The Court (1925) ; 
Miriam Van Waters, Youth in Conjiict (1925) ; J. L. Gillin, Crim- 
inology and Penology (1926) ; Boris Brazol, The Elements of Crime 
(1927) ; Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology (igio-28) ; H. Wvndham, Criminology (1929)- 

(G. W. Ki.) 

CRIMMITSCHAU or Krimmitschau, town of Germany, 
in the republic of Saxony, on the Pleisse and the main Leipzig- 
Hof railway, 7 m. N.W. from Zwickau. Pop. (1933) 27,850. 
The most important industries are the spinning of carded yarn and 
wool, and the processes of dyeing, finishing and wool-spinning 
connected with these. Among other manufactures are boilers 
and machinery. 

CRIMP, an agent for the supplying of soldiers and sailors, by 
kidnapping, drugging, decoying or other illegal means. Crimps 
were formerly regularly employed in the days of impressment 
(g.v.). Now the term is used, first of any one who engages to 
supply merchant seamen without a license from the Board of 
Trade, and is not either the owner, master or mate of the ship, 
or is not bo 7 ia fide the servant, and in the constant employment 
of the owner, or is not a superintendent (Merchant Shipping Act, 
1S94, III.); and, with a wide appKcation, of the extortionate 
lodging or boarding-house keepers, who are generally in league 
with the “crimp” proper. 

Sections 212 to 219 inclusive of the above Act provide for the 
protection from imposition of merchant seamen in sea-going Brit- 
ish ships registered in or out of Great Britain or which ought to 
be so registered. Local officials at seaports have power to make 
by-laws for licensing and regulating of sailors’ lodging-houses, 
and to inflict penalties for infringement thereof. If this power be 
not exercised, the Board of Trade may do so. Penalties are also 
imposed by the act for overcharging by lodging-house keepers, 
for detaining of seamen’s effects, and for soliciting. Unauthorized 
persons are prohibited from boarding a ship in port without leave. 
The Board of Trade officer at a port may provide money for 
sending a seaman to his home on discharge, and may forward his 
wages after deducting the expenses. Facilities are also given for 
having wages sent home from foreign ports at a small charge. 

In the ports of the United States of America crimping was 
long prevalent, especially on the Pacific coast, and its preven- 
tion was very difficult, but State regulations as to the licensing of 
boarding-houses, and the limitation of the amount of so-called 
“blood-money” paid by masters of vessels to the suppliers of 
crews to ships denuded by desertions, have reduced the abuse. 

CRIMSON, a strong, bright red colour tinged to a greater 
or less degree with purple. The dye is produced from the dried 
bodies of the cochineal insect. The 'word is adapted from the 
Med. Lat. cremesinus or carmesinus, the dye produced from the 
insect Kermes. From the Lat. carminus, a shortened fonn of 
carmesinus, comes “carmine” (q.v.). 

CRINAGORAS, of Mytilene, Greek epigrammatist, flour- 
ished during the reign of Augustus (Strabo, xiii. p, 617). A num- 
ber of epigrams appear under his name in the Greek Anthology. 
From inscriptions discovered at Mytilene, he appears to have been 
one of the ambassadors sent from that city to Rome in 45 and 26 

B.C. 

The epigrams have been edited by M. Rubensohn (1S88). 

CRINAN CANAL, a small ship-canal in Scotland, extending 
from Ardrishaig on Loch Gilp to Crinan on Loch Crinan. It 
was made by a company incorporated in 1793, and was opened 
for traffic in 1801. At various times it received grants of public 
money, and ultimately in respect of these it passed into the hands 
of the government. In 1848 it was vested by parliament in the 
commissioners of the Caledonian canal, who had in fact admin- 
istered it for many years previously. The length of the canal is 
9 m., and it saves vessels sailing from the Clyde a distance of 
about 85 m. as compared with the alternative route round the 
Mull of Kintyre. Its highest reach is 64 ft. above sea-level; 
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its locks number 15, and admit vessels up to a draught of gi ft. 

CRINOIDEA, popularly called feather-stars iq.v.), the most 
primitive existing class of the Echinoderma formerly 

represented by a vast number of individuals and species but now 
much reduced. The best known species is Antedon rose us. 

CRINOLINE, a stiffening material made of horse-hair and 
cotton or linen thread- Substitutes for this, such as the straw-like 
material used in making hat shapes, are also known by the same 
name. From the use of the material to expand ladies' skirts the 
term was applied in the 19th century to the whalebone and steel 
hoops employed to support the wide skirts then worn {see Dress). 

CRINUM, a genus (family Amaryllidaccae) of bulbous plants 
with rather broad leaves and a solid leafless stem, bearing a 
cluster of handsome white or red funnel-shaped regular flowers. 
There are 70 or more species, native to warm and tropical regions, 
many of which are well known in cultivation. The swamp lily 
(C. americaniim) , of the southern United States, is sometimes 
planted for ornament. 

CRIOBOLIUM, the sacrifice of a ram in the cult of Attis 
and the Great Mother (Gr. KpcopoXiov). Perhaps it was a cere- 
mony instituted after the rise, and on the analogy of the tauro- 
bolium (q.v.), which it probably resembled, but was in honour of 
Attis, for when it was performed in conjunction with the tauro- 
bolium, the altar was almost invariably inscribed to both the 
Mother and Attis, while the inscription was to the Mother alone 
w'hen the taurobolium only W'as performed. It was sometimes 
performed alone {Corp. Inscr. Lat, vi. 505, 506). 

CRIPPLE CREEK, a city near the centre of Colorado, 
U.S.A., in a granite pocket 9,600ft. above sea-level; the county 
seat of Teller county and the heart of one of the greatest gold- 
producing districts of the world. It is connected with Colorado 
Springs by the tortuous Midland Terminal railway. The popu- 
lation in 1930 ivas 1,427. Gold was discovered in Poverty Gulch, 
just south-east of the present city, late in 1890 by Bob Womack, 
a cow-punchcr, who died poor; and the Independence vein, on ^ 
what is now the site of Victor, was struck on July 4, 1891, by I 
W. S. Stratton, a contracting carpenter, who left a fortune of 
$20,000,000. Before the spring of 1892 the hills swarmed with 
prospectors. The railway to Colorado Springs was completed 
Dec. 16, 1S93; the Florence and Cripple Creek railroad was 
opened the following July. Yellow-pine shelters, saloons, dance- 
halls and gaming houses sprang up. Violence and primitive emo- 
tions ruled. Twice the town was almost destroyed by fire, after 
which it was rebuilt of stone and brick. In 1S94 and again in 
1903-04 there were serious strikes, attended by violence and loss 
of life. A third railway, the Short Line, was built into the district 
in 1901. The gold output in 1891 was valued at $1,930; in 1892 
at $557.^51; ^ 1S93 at $2,025,518; and it increased each year 
until 1900, when the peak was reached, at $18,199,736. In recent 
years it has averaged about $5,000,000. Many of the mines are 
still far from exhausted, and new ore bodies are discovered from 
time to lime. The town, however, is but a shell and shadow of 
what it was in the boom period. In 1900 its population was 
10,147; in 1910, 6,206; and in 1920, 2,325. Two railways have 
been abandoned; dwellings and stores arc deserted and falling 
into ruin; parties of sightseers are conducted through bonanza 
mines; and the most famous saloon has become a rest-room for 
tourists. 

CRIPPLES. Cripples may be divided into four main cate- 
gories: 

(1) Those suffering from congenital defects; 

(2) Those who have become deformed after birth from lack 
of light, air, exercise and proper diet; 

(3) Those who have become deformed as a result of a crippling 
disease, of which the chief are infantile paralysis and tuber- 
culosis; 

(4) Those who have become deformed as the result of injury. 

The first category is relatively small, but important, for, as a 

fule the congenital defect, if skilfully dealt with at once, can be 
easily rectified, but if not so dealt with grows progressively worse. 
The second owes its origin to causes which are essentially, if 
hot ^sily, preventable. The third category is on a somewhat 
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different fooling; here the cripple owes his deformity to a specific 
disease and the deformity can only be removed with the pre- 
vention or prompt cure of that disease. The fourth category in- 
cludes a large and important group, namely, the cripples who are 
the victims of injuries to sjiine and limbs. Most (Icformilies are 
due not to a predisposing cause but to neglect of proper measures 
of prevention and cure. The potential cripple only becomes as 
a rule, a cripple in fact, if the necessary treatment is not given 
in time. Modern methods aim primarily not at housing or train- 
ing existing cripples, but at preventing or eliininaling their dis- 
abilities. Experience has shown that 90^?* or even potential 

cripples would never become deformed if they received the 
right treatment at the right time. It is the object of all concerned 
with cripples to devise a successful technique, legal, medical and 
administrative, for securing the early discovery and prompt treat- 
ment of every potential cripple who needs it. 

A successful national scheme for dealing wi(h cripples re- 
fjfuires : — 

(a) Adequate bodies of persons to work il, with the necessary 
legal and financial sanctions behind them, and 

(b) Efficient methods for the discovery, treatment, cure and 
training of cripples. 

EUROPE 

The varying measures and methods adopted in some of the lead- 
ing European countries may be briefly indicated. 

Great Britain. — In England and Wales, as regards the first 
of the above mentioned reciuiremcnts, there are statutes which 
lay upon certain public bodies the legal responsibility for the 
care of cripples. For children under school age, there are the 
local Committees set up by the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 
1918. Non-tuberculous children of school age fall under the care 
of the Local Education Authorities, who are required ])y the 
Education Act, 1921, to submit nil school children to periodic 
medical examinations and provide the necessary medical care 
and appropriate education for all t)hysicaliy defective children. 
Lastly, all tuberculous patients fall to the c.'irc of Local Fiiblic 
Health Authorities working umler the rulflic Health (Tulicr- 
culosis) Act 1921. 

The Local Education Authorities work under the general direc- 
tion of the Board of Education, and the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Committees and Public Health Authorities under the 
Ministry of Health. In each case the actual work is organized 
and carried out by the Local Authorities who receiva^ from the 
Government Departments concern(*d a grant which amounts, as 
a rule, to 50% of expenditure incurred with their approval. 
Broadly, the aliove named acts provide for the care and cure of all 
cripples other than non-tuberculous cripples over school age for 
whom at present no public body is rcsiionsible. 

In addition, there exist many voluntary associations, supple- 
menting the work of the public bodies and working as a rule in 
close co-operation with them. They freciucntly act as their 
agents, supplement their activitie.s by undtirtaking work which 
is outside any statutory sanction or which is called for in areas 
where the Public Authorities arc backward. In carrying out their 
duties, they focus public opinion with a view to stimulating the 
public authorities to assume their legal responsibilities. These 
local associations are represented on a central voluntary body 
known as the Central Council for the Care of Cripples, which 
has offices at 117 Piccadilly, London, W. i. This Central body is 
representative of all the societies and persons, including ortho- 
paedic surgeons, who are concerned with cripples, and is in 
touch with the Ministry of Health, the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Labour. It includes representatives from Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. Thus, both centrally and locally, means 
exist for the co-operation of the public and private bodies con- 
cerned. 

Preventive and Remedial Measmes . — ^The second requisite 
for a successful national scheme for dealing with cripples is an 
efficient organization for the early discovery, treatment, cure and 
training of cripples. The organization which has now been de- 
veloped in England and Wales is based upon the fundamental 
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idea of an orthopaedic unit, ie., an area which contains within 
itself the personnel, buildings, apparatus, etc., for dealing with 
all the cripples and potential cripples in that area. The ortho- 
paedic requirements of such an area are 

(,a) A skilled ortliopacdic surgeon and a body of trained ortho- 
paedic nurses; 

(b) A central orthopaedic hospital, including a hospital school 
and workshops; 

(c) Clinics in convenient parts of the area, served by the 
surgeon and nurses from the central hospital, with local 
help. 

A case found early may be treated quickly and cheaply in its 
own home and at the neighbouring orthopaedic clinic. The more 
serious case will go to the orthopaedic hospital where education 
will be provided for the child and vocational training in work- 
shops for the older patient. When hospital treatment is over, the 
patient will be returned to his own home, but will be kept under 
observation until all fear of a relapse is passed. 

Efficient orthopaedic schemes are not yet to be found in every 
area, but the parts of the country where little or no provision is 
made for cripples are rapidly growing fewer. The provision made 
for the training and employment of the formed cripple lags be- 
hind. This is due largely to the fear that has existed that advocacy 
of schemes for training cripples might obscure the greater issue 
and divert to training, energy and funds more profitably spent in 
prevention. 

The first efforts at hospital organization for cripples date from 
the foundation of the Birmingham Orthopaedic Hospital in iSry, 
and the Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital in London in 1S3S, 
the Alexandra Hospital, the Sevenoaks Hospital, and the Cheyne 
Hospital, all founded soon after the middle of the last century, and 
the special orthopaedic department in general hospitals, starting 
with that at St. Bartholomew's in 1867. Of open-air hospitals the 
first founded was that at Heswall in 1899, and this has been fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a large number of country hospitals 
designed to give their patients the utmost benefit from open-air 
and sunlight. 

The first efforts at the education of cripples consisted in the 
foundation of vocational schools. One for girls, now situated at 
Winchmore Hill, was founded in 1851, and two others for boys 
soon afterwards. The best known vocational school, the Heritage 
School at Chailey, was only founded in 1903. Special elementary 
education for invalid and crippled children owes its origin to the 
late Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who started a day school in London 
in 1898. This was followed by the passing of an Act of Parliament 
authorizing Education Authorities to maintain such schools, and a 
rapid extension of special elementary education of cripples able 
to get to school has taken place, first in London and afterwards 
in certain other large cities. 

In Scotland the general principles for dealing with cripples 
follow in the main those of England. The same is true of Ireland 
where the efforts, though sporadic, are becoming co-ordinated. 

France.— In France, tuberculosis of bones and joints is the 
dominating crippling disease in children and for such patients 
special hospitals have been available for many years. 

In 1919 the segregation and treatment of necessitous individuals 
suffering from tuberculosis became compulsory. Treatment in 
French special hospitals is financed from local taxation with 
additional contributions from the state taxes on racing and 
gambling. About 8,000 beds are available, either on the sea 
coast or in high altitudes. Of the marine centres Berck-sur-Mer, 
on the English Channel, is the most important; here, some 6,000 
patients are usually under treatment in various hospitals, clinics 
or hotels. The large Maritime Hospital at Berck, controlled by 
the city of Paris and the Department of the Seine, is world famous. 
Similar centres with less accommodation exist on the Mediter- 
ranean coast near Toulon and on the North Sea at Zuydcoote, 
The mountain hospitals are smaller and are situated in the Pyr- 
enees and Maritime Alps. 

In the treatment of non-tuberculous cripples voluntary organ- 
izations are still called upon to bear the chief responsibility, but 
they tend to work more and more under a certain amount of 
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State control, and thus a nucleus of a complete national scheme 
is foreshadowed The colony of St. Fargeau in the suburbs of 
Paris, founded in 1919, deals entirely with children suffering 
from infantile paralysis. There is adequate provision for the 
purely surgical treatment of the cripple in the hospitals of the 
University centres and larger towns. 

Italy. — Italy possesses a number of orthopaedic hospitals 
which are second to none in equipment and efficiency. The most 
notable are the Institute Orthopaedico Rizzoli, in Bologna, and 
the Instituto dei Rachitici at Milan. These hospitals and others 
of a similar type originated many years ago as special schools 
for the treatment of rickety children. The first school was estab- 
lished at Florence in 1839, followed by similar institutions in 
Turin, Genoa, Mantua, Cremona, Verona, Venice, Padua, and 
elsewhere. A striking feature of these special hospitals is the 
workshop installation in which the Italian reputation for skilled 
engineering is well exemplified. Special maritime hospitals for 
the treatment of surgical tuberculosis were founded as long ago 
as 1S53, the most important being at Viareggio, Rimini, Spon- 
torno, Ligure and Palermo. In the newly acquired Trieste region 
there is now a large hospital of 500 beds, organized by the Italian 
Red Cross, part of which is devoted to orthopaedic surgery. 

The most recent addition (1923) to the special hospital group 
is the Codivilla Institute for surgical tuberculosis at Cortina, in 
the Dolomites, which is affiliated to the Rizzoli Instituto at 
Bologna. 

Germany. — ^The German Association for the Care of Cripples 
has as its main object the professional training of cripples and 
their general care and education. Throughout Germany the wel- 
fare of cripples is the responsibility of the State and they have by 
law the right of being educated, instructed and trained for a 
profession. The law also compels all cripples whose cases cannot 
be improved by treatment, to enter special institutions where 
their education and training are dealt with, and when they are 
trained for a trade or profession the Board of Professional Train- 
ing is obliged to find suitable work for them. Where parents are 
not able to meet the cost of treatment, this is paid by Local Care 
Authorities who are also obliged to hold public lectures on cripple- 
dom, its prevention and treatment. There is a Central Institute, 
the Oscar Helene Heim, at Berlin, for the exploration and contin- 
ued work for the care of cripples in Prussia and the German Re- 
public. In addition to this, there are 78 Cripple Homes in Ger- 
many, of which ten are supported by the State; the others, al- 
though recognized by the Authorities, are organized by an inde- 
pendent Association of Cripple Workers under the name of 
“Selbsthilfebund der Korperbehinderten.” Training centres at 
which instruction in different trades and professions for boys and 
girls is given, are run in connection with these Homes. 

Since 1920, according to the law for the protection of physical 
defectives, a proportion of phj^sically handicapped workers, at 
least 50% disabled, has to be employed in certain trades and 
professions. 

Austria. — ^There is at present no central organization in Austria 
with the prevention of crippledom and the cause and cure of 
cripples as its aim. It was hoped that by the end of 1928 such an 
organization would be founded under the name of the “Austrian 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples.” At the present time 
the only assistance offered to the cripple by the State is through 
the Poor Law System. 

The city of Vienna has an orthopaedic hospital and an Insti- 
tute for Cripple Welfare and in the province of Steiermark there 
is an Institution for Cripples where training is given and employ- 
ment provided. In 1927 a progressive step was taken by the 
opening of a School for physically defective children which is run 
much on the same lines as the schools for physically defective 
children in England. There is no facility for transport from 
homes to school although free tickets on trams are provided for 
each child and attendant. 

In 1927 a Society (“First Austrian Society for Work for Crip- 
ples”) was founded by Herr Braun who is himself a cripple, in 
Vienna. The aims of the Society are: — 

(a) To foster in cripples themselves the desire to escape from 
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pauperism and become self-supporting and useful members of 
society ; 

(b) To bring before the country the present position and need 
of its cripples. 

With a view to furthering this work, a census was taken of all 
cripples in the country and the Austrian Government approached 
with the idea that: — 

(1) Education be made obligatory for crippled children. 

(2) In each province of Austria a Committee be appointed 
consisting of a special medical authority for health for cripples, 
an education authority and a member of Herr Braun’s Associa- 
tion. 

(3) Adequate national cripple schools, homes and training 
homes be erected to provide for the care, training and employ- 
ment of cripples. 

(4) Orthopaedic surgery be included in the ordinary medical 
examinations. 

The society has, since its inauguration, opened workshops for 
training in various crafts and trades from its headquarters in 
Vienna and has opened several independent branches. 

The city of Vienna, in recognition of the service done for its 
crippled citizens, gave both the accommodation for the workshops 
in Vienna and a small subsidy. Other support is raised from 
subscribers and to a large extent from members of the Association. 

Denmark. — ^Denmark was one of the first countries to realize 
its responsibility towards its cripples and to see the necessity of 
combining their treatment wdth an education and training which 
enabled them to become useful and self-supporting members of 
the community. The “Samfundet” founded in 1871 as a central 
bureau for the assistance of crippled and invalid workers, formed 
the nucleus of the present central association ‘‘Samfundet og 
Hjemmel” (Association and home for the Help and Protection of 
the Crippled) in Copenhagen. The administration of the asso- 
ciation is carried out by an executive committee which acts in an 
advisory capacity on all matters concerning the welfare of cripples 
and which is at the same time responsible for the running of 
the central Association and all its departments. The “Samfundet” 
comprises an orthopaedic hospital with all its appliances, a special 
department for remedial treatment, massage, etc., an out-patient 
clinic for the examination of patients, the treatment of the less 
serious cases, the fitting and adjusting of instruments and plaster 
bandages, and supervision of patients discharged from the wards. 
In addition a residential school for crippled children, and an 
industrial home for the vocational training of older cripples of 
both sexes, are run in connection with the institution. The in- 
structors at the training centre arc themselves physically handi- 
capped, and the trainers are, as far as possible, employed by the 
association when sufficiently proficient in their trade. During 
their training the students are kept under strict supervision and 
undergo necessary treatment at the same time. 

A convalescent home at Boinely, on the coast, is annexed to 
the central institute, and accepts patients for the completion of 
their treatment after leaving hospital and also students from the 
industrial school who are in need of rest. In most cases the cost 
of maintenance is borne by the State. 

The administrative comnoittee gives its services entirely volun- 
tarily and the institute itself, although partly supported by Gov- 
ernment grants, is dependent on the payment of patients, and 
voluntary donations. 

Holland. — ^In Holland, so far, the State has made no laws to 
regulate treatment of cripples and gives no financial assistance 
to the voluntary bodies. Moreover, neither public opinion nor 
private charity has yet risen to the needs of the country. The In- 
stitutes for Cripples are the Johanna Institute with 37 beds; the 
Adrian Institute, with complete hospital, dispensary, 17 beds, and 
much land; the Wilhemina Hospital in Amsterdam with an ortho- 
paedic department and 16 beds; and the University of Leyden 
with a similar Department and three beds. There are in addition 
five orthopaedic dispensaries. 

Norway. — Few, if any, countries have developed their or- 
ganization for the care of cripples more thoroughly than Nor- 
way. There is a central board for cripples established by law 


under the Minister of Social Affairs, to organize the care of 
cripples in co-operation witli voluntary bodies. One of the first 
acts of the board was to recommend the various communities 
throughout the country to elect municipal cripples committees, 
with the object of securing unity of administration. Practically 
every community has adopted this recommendation. A register 
of cripples was soon started and this was followed in 1920 by a 
general census of cripples taken by the central board. Thus, 
Norway is exceptionally well provided with the data of the cripple 
problem. The central board does not maintain institutions of its 
own, but acts as a central advisory body and publishes pamphlets 
of interest to cripple committees. 

The headquarters of orthopaedic work in Norway is the Central 
Institute for Cripples in Oslo, itself the outcome of (he Handi- 
craft School for Cripples, started in 1892. The institute is de- 
signed for 300 cripples and is to include every provision that a 
first-rate orthopaedic unit involves — ^liosi>ital, workshops, clinic, 
show-rooms for work made at the Institute, accommodation for 
men, women, boys and girls respectively. 

An interesting feature is the establishment of more than 1,500 
Cripples Unions by the cripples them.selves. The originator of 
the movement was a cripple who now edits a i)aper ‘‘Solglimt” 
(Sunbeamj devoted to the cause of cripples, which has over 
4,000 subscribers. All the work now being done in Norway is volun- 
tary. A ‘^Cripples Law” which would give statutory sanction to 
a comprehensive national scheme, is under consideration. 

Sweden. — There are no laws in Sweden regulating the ortho- 
paedic treatment, industrial training, and social care of cripples. 
But there are four voluntary associations devot(‘d to their assis- 
tance, of which those at Stockholm, Gothenburg and Helsingburg, 
have established recognized institutions aided by the State. These 
associations are connected by means of the (^lentral Committee 
for the care of cripples, which aims at the organization of cripple 
treatment all over the country. The three institutions have clinics, 
dispensaries, industrial .schools, homes for pui)ils, evening schools, 
and in addition a residential scliool and educational home for 
badly crippled children. They depend in part, on patients’ pay- 
ments. Those who cannot pay for treatment are helped by the 
Poor Law. In the 10 years 1915-1925, over 23,000 j)atients passed 
through the dispensary and clinic departments, while in 1923 
the number of operations was over 4,000. In addition orthopaedic 
clinics and departments are attached to some of the general 
hospitals, as for instance, those at Malmo and Lund. The St. 
Gorens Ho.spital, Stockholm, has a department for tuberculosis 
of the bones and Joints. There are also certain seaside hospitals 
for children suffering from lum-pulmonary tuberculo.sis. In 1920 
a Royal Commission issued a report urging consid(‘rable extension 
of the present activities, but the neces.sary financial aid has not 
yet been granted by the Swedish Government. 

UNITED STATES 

The public concern ■which has developed since 1919, aroused 
by the number of cripples in the United States, and the interest 
displayed in their welfare are evidences of that broader humani- 
tarianism that characterize.s the modern attitude to all defectives. 
From 1863, when the hospital for the ruptured and crippled was 
opened in New York city during the Civil War, until 1914, inter- 
est in cripples was confined to limited circles, and their care was 
largely institutional. The White House social workers’ conference 
on dependent children, summoned by President Roosevelt in 1909, 
first awakened the interest of the public in these unfortunates. 
This interest became intensified by the sufferings of the crippled 
victims of the infantile paralysis epidemics in Vermont and New 
York during the period 1914 to 1916, when in New York city 
alone 6,574 surviving children required clinical treatment. After 
the care lavished on disabled soldiers during the World War, the 
conviction became general that these other cripples should be 
aided and encouraged also. 

Causes and Ptevention. — Two of the main causes of crippling 
are diseases affecting children and industrial accidents. Accidents 
on streets and highways and in the home also cause much dis- 
ablement. In 1916 a survey of cripples in New York city disclosed 
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35,928, 63% becoming crippled before the age of 16, About 8,000 
were under 5 and approximately 10,000 between 5 and 15. Of 
these, 7,000 cases were remediable or correctible and 6,300 cases 
of rickets might have been benefited by medical and surgical 
attention. A survey in New York State, 1024-25, showed 30,000 
crippled children. In North America, according to an estimate 
made in 1927, there are 500,000 cripples under 21. Of crippling 
conditions among children infantile paralysis accounts for 27-265?? ; 
bone and joint tuberculosis, 23-65%; congenital deformities, 
13-15%; rachitic deformities, 8-05%; traumatic conditions, 
4-20%; osteomyelitis, 3-67%; and other conditions, 20*20%. Add 
to the 58-96% of cripples w^hose condition is caused by infantile 
paralysis, bone tuberculosis and rickets the 13*15% of those con- 
genitally deformed, and it is apparent that 72-11% are young chil- 
dren, fully 50% being of pre-school age who, treated soon enough, 
might be cured or relieved (see Bloodless Surgery). Between 

12.000 and 15,000 are crippled by infantile paralysis in non- 
epidemic and probably 40,000 in epidemic years. Legislation indi- 
cates the preventive trend. Massachusetts as early as 1905 made a 
State survey. California, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin require the enumeration of cripples. Minnesota 
(1897), New York (1899), Pennsylvania, Nebraska (1905), Mass- 
achusetts (1907), New Jersey, Michigan, Montana and Vermont 
(1913), Iowa (1915), Oregon and Virginia (1917), Kansas and 
Texas (1920), Indiana (1921), North Carolina (1922), North 
Dakota and Oklahoma (1923) and California and Missouri (1927) 
provide orthopaedic treatment in State institutions or elsewhere 
at public expense. 

The hearings before the Congress committee concerned with the 
bill to promote rehabilitation of persons disabled while following 
their vocations, in Dec. 1918, brought out the fact that at least 

800.000 men in general employment are incapacitated each year 
for a period of more than four weeks and require physical res- 
toration. The average age of disability is 33. An estimate made in 
1927 and based on accident statistics and rehabilitation pro- 
grammes asserts that 50,000 persons each year are in need of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Education. — ^Among the earliest private schools for cripples 
founded in any country, and the first in the United States, was 
that conceived in 1861 and established in 1863 in New York 
city by Miss Cornelia and Dr. James Knight. In 1890 the New 
York city Children’s Aid Society opened the Rhinelander Indus- 
trial school for crippled children. Boston followed in 1893 with the 
well-known Industrial school for crippled and deformed children 
based on the Milan (Italy) plan; Chicago came next, in 1897, the 
city assuming the responsibility within two years; and Cleveland 
in 1900, when the first kindergarten was opened. Excluding the 
work done at the Minnesota State hospital and home for crippled 
children, established in 1897, the first institution started entirely 
by public initiative, the first public school was that planned in 
1899 in Chicago and opened in 1900. The board of education little 
thought that it was taking an advanced step and setting an exam- 
ple. New York city in 1906 took over under its public school 
system the payment of the teachers and furnished schoolroom 
equipment for two of the private schools. It also started classes 
for crippled children, the first at Public school 104, after investi- 
gating classwork under the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, the latter maintaining the buses for transportation up to 
1913, when the board of education undertook this responsibility. 
Among private schools for cripples the Widener Memorial school, 
built at a cost of $1,132,000 and opened in 1906, for children 
between 9 and 10 years who remain until between 18 and 20, is 
noteworthy. It is lavishly and beautifully planned on the cottage 
system, with a summer home facing the sea at Longport, New 
Jersey. It is maintained with the income from a $4,000,000 trust 
fund created by P. A. B. Widener and the expenditure per head is 
$1,115. 

In 1914 there were 2,862 crippled pupils in public and private 
schools, 988 of whom attended the 51 public school classes in 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland and Detroit. Fifteen States have 
now passed laws maMng the education of crippled children in spe- 
cial schools or classes, or by home teaching for those confined to the 
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home, a public responsibility. According to the survey of the In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children made in 1923-24 there 
were 6,225 crippied pupils in 82 special schools. Bus transporta- 
tion at public expense is in general practice, the boards of educa- 
tion maintaining vehicle, attendant and chauffeur to convey the 
children to school, to clinic, to hospital or to places of special 
information or recreation, as required. Crippled children in most 
rural areas, however, lack facilities afforded those in urban dis- 
tricts unless they leave home for a State institution. Forty out 
of 88 counties in Ohio do provide home teaching for cripples. 
Kentucky has a permanent commission which insures education 
and physical correction in rural territories as well as in large cities. 
With the State superintendent of public instruction it is responsi- 
ble for the registration of crippled children; the conduct of pub- 
lic diagnostic clinics; in co-operation with the school authorities 
and probate courts, for treatment in properly equipped hospitals 
of the State ; education of crippled children during convalescence ; 
payment of costs of care and education of poor patients and 
pupils; and the proper “follow-up” supervision of cases after dis- 
charge. Provision was made for education at about 150 private 
hospitals, convalescent institutions and homes for crippled children 
in 1924, which school work is supervised and supported by the 
educational authorities. 

The education of cripples is threefold: the usual curriculum 
general in most schools; physical exercises and corrective and 
curative treatment including heliotherapy, special diets and rest 
cures ; and prevocational and vocational training suited to the par- 
ticular handicap, teaching loom-work, garment, fancy flower and 
favour making, sheet-metal work and decorative designing. Its 
“excess cost” averages about $200 per year where the pupil is 
not boarded. Properly equipped and trained teachers are some- 
what lacking. It was advocated in 1928 that training centres for 
teachers and nurses for crippled children as well as for field 
workers of both young and adult be established in the various 
States. The Michigan State Normal college at Ypsilanti, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and Hunter college, New York 
city, alone make provision, though similar courses were contem- 
plated (1928) at the Ohio State university and in Marion, 111 ., 
in co-operation with the Southern Illinois State teachers college. 

Training and Welfare. — Cripples are treated at special hos- 
pitals owned and maintained at public expense in connection with 
State university hospitals; public institutions entirely owned and 
operated by the State ; private institutions receiving various types 
of State aid; and private institutions for which fraternal or social 
organizations are responsible. Shriners, Rotarians, Kiwanians, 
Lions, Elks, the Women’s Federation of Clubs, the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association and others all make provision for surgical treat- 
ment, hospital care and braces and appliances for cripples. The 
Ancient and Accepted Order of the Mystic Shrine, for example, 
has ten hospitals costing from $304,000 to $661,000, and five 
“mobile units” which reach many crippled children in California, 
Illinois, Kentucky, South Carolina, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Hawaii, Utah and adja- 
cent territory; the Scottish Rite maintains a hospital in Georgia; 
and there are Masonic hospitals in Texas, Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Following the establishment of the Hospital for the ruptured 
and crippled in New York city referred to, the New York Ortho- 
pedic hospital was founded in 1866. Both provided medical atten- 
tion only. The first home for cripples was the Home of the Merci- 
ful Saviour (1884) and the House of St. Michael and All Angels 
for young coloured cripples (18S7) ^oth in Philadelphia, with a 
summer home at Avon, New Jersey. Two were started next in 
New Jersey in 1892 and 1893, ten others established before 1900, 
and 20 between 1902 and 1912. Twenty-seven additional ones 
cared for a few crippled persons as subsidiary to their main work. 
Apart from support and training in institutions and a private 
school for adult men between 16 and 35 opened in New York 
city in 1912 by Dr. Charles Jaeger in which is taught the mak- 
ing of reed articles, metal work, mechanical drawing, engraving 
and woodwork, little had been done before 1917 for the rehabili- 
tation of adult cripples. In that year Minnesota began a study 
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into their condition and Wisconsin in 1918 started some placement 
work. It was the interest of Jeremiah Millbank in them that led 
to the establishment in January 191S, of what is now the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, New York city, the work of 
which indirectly laid the foundation for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled in the United Slates. 

At first, the institute confined its attention to men but now also 
includes women. Its experience shows that complete rehabilitation 
means physical restoration, training for a suitable job, mainte- 
nance during training, assistance in obtaining proper artificial aids 
and appliances and placement through a bureau skilled in find- 
ing work for disabled persons. The first is outside its province; 
in all else its record has won national commendation. Cripples 
are taught printing, mechanical and architectural drawing, motion 
picture projection, typewriter repair and jewellery making, optical 
mechanical work, surface grinding and edge grinding of lenses 
and oxy-acetylene wielding. Artificial appliances are made on the 
premises with special devices to enable the person to do a particu- 
lar line of work, as, for instance, a kind of hook by which a one- 
handed man can drive a five-ton truck and a typing finger for a 
girl born without fingers. For its placement bureau, a survey was 
made of 2,000 businesses in New York city. Its ‘‘sheltered work- 
room” gives employment to otherwise unemployable cripples pre- 
viously considered home-bound and another service takes work 
on a piece-basis to those confined to their homes. Cleveland and 
Chicago also have such institutions. 

The Federal Government’s programme for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled persons was inaugurated on June 2, 1930, 
following the principle that workmen’s compensation alone is in- 
adequate. The original bills introduced in September 191S, by 
Senator Smith and Representative Bankhead failed to pass the 
6sth Congress but became law the following session when re- 
introduced b}' Senator Kenyon and Representative Fess. Six 
States had established such a rehabilitation service before the 
passage of the national act — Massachusetts 191S; New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and California, 1919; and New York, 
1920. Provisions of the Kenyon-Fess bill were made operative 
for four years but a 1924 amendment extended the period to 
June 30, 1930. 

In 1928, 41 States had enacted laws accepting the provisions 
of this Federal act and providing for the promotion under State 
and Federal auspices of programmes of vocational rehabilitation. 
Federal aid offered to each State accepting the act is on the basis 
of dollar for dollar annually in the amount of $1,000,000 for all 
of the States, each receiving a share on the basis of the propor- 
tion of its population to that of the entire country, with the pro- 
vision that no State shall receive less than $5,000 annually. But 
in practice the States have expended more money; .$3,335,713 
for the period 1921-26 as against $2,586,918 from federal" funds; 
24,034 persons were rehabilitated. The number of women is gen- 
erally small. In 1926, it was 13% but four times as many men as 
women become disabled. The cost of rehabilitation per case has 
decreased from $393 in 1922 to $233 (the cost of maintaining 
a person unable to work for a living in a poor house or institution 
is from $300 to $500). 

As implied by the title of the act rehabilitation is vocational 
not physical. Case work methods are used. Maintenance during 
training is a difficulty when compensation money is lacking or in- 
adequate. Therapeutic treatment, too, must come through other 
agencies, for this rehabilitation service is held to be “primarily 
economic and only secondarily social and humanitarian.” Another 
problem in rural areas is lack of employment for the crippled. 
To achieve complete rehabilitation the State service maintains 
co-operative relations with all agencies in a position to meet phases 
of the problem other than the vocational. 

Biblioohaphy.— Douglas C. McMurtrie, Care of Crippled Children 
in the United States, 1912 ; Edith Reeves, Care and Education of 
Crippled Children (Russell Sage Foundation, 1914) ; Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry (Joint Hearings before 
ffie Congress Committee on Education and Labour, 1919); Helen 
Hare, A Study of Bandicapped Children (Indiana University Studies, 
m, 4 JV 1019) ; Henry C. Wright, Report of the Survey of Cripples 
ny .New York city, 1920; Henry Edward Abt, The Care, Cure and 
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York State Commission for the Survey of Crippled Children, 1925; 
Oscar M. Sullivan and Kenneth O. Snorliim, Disabled Persons, Their 
Education and Rehabilitation, 192(1; Annual Report of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, 192O; Dr. John C. Fanes, “An 
Experiment in Rehabilitation” in Rehabilitation Reviciv (March 
1927) ; J L. McHay, “Recreation of the ('ripplt*d (^hild" (, PI ay (’round, 
1927) ; John Aubci Kratz, Vocational Rehabilitation in the United 
States (Government Bulletin, 1927); Harry H. Uowetl, “Who Cares 
for the Cripple?” in Hospital Social Service (Dec. 1927) ; and 
“Legislating for Crippled Children,” in Welfare (March, 1928). 

CRISA or CRISSA, an ancient city of Greece, is in Phocis, 
on one of the spurs of Parnassus. Jn the Iliad and the Homeric 
Hymns, it is described as powerful, with rich fertile territory, 
reaching from the sea to the sanctuary of Pylho. As the town 
of Delphi grew up around Pylho, and I he seaport of Cirrha arose 
on the Crisean Gulf, Crisa lost importance. By the ancients the 
name of Cirrha was often substitutial for that of CVi.-.a. From 
its position Cirrha commanded the approach to Delphi, and be- 
came obnoxious to Greeks from the heavy tolls exacted from 
pilgrims. The Amphictyonic Council declared I he first “Sacred 
War” against it in 595 b.c., razed the. town to the ground, and 
consecrated its territory to the temple at Delphi, selling the 
plunder to defray the expenses of the Pythian gaine.s. In 339 b.c. 
the people of Amphissa began to rebuild the town and to cultivate 
the plain. This act brought on the second “Sacnal War,” en- 
trusted by the Amphictyons to Philip of Ma codon, who took 
Amphissa (mod. SalonaJ in the following year. The ruins of 
Crisa are at the mouth of the Pleistus ravine: it.s name is probably 
preserved by the modern village of Chry.so. 

See J. G. Frazer, Pimsanias, v. 459 (note on x. 375). 

CRISFIELD5 a town of Somerset county, Maryland, U S.A., 
on Tangier sound of Chesapeake hay, opposite* the mouth of the 
Potomac river; the terminus of a line of the iViinsylvania railway. 
The population in J920 was 4,116 (28^’ nt‘groe.s), and was 3,850 
in 1930 by the Federal census, Crisiield is the tent re of Iht* crab 
industry of the bay, and it has oyster-packing and shipbuilding 
plants. The town was settled about 1806 and incorporated in 1872. 

CRISPI, FRANCESCO ( 1819-11)01 ), Italian .statesman, 
was born at Ribera in Sicily on Ott. 4, iSrp. !n 1846 he estab- 
lished himself as advocate at Nai)les, On the outbreak of the 
Sicilian revolution at Palermo (Jan. 12, 1S48) In* hastened to the 
island and look an active part in guiding Iht^ insurrection. Upon 
the restoration of the Bourbon goverrim(‘nt (May 15, 1S49) he 
was excluded from the amnesty and foinpelK*d to llee to l^icd- 
mont. Here he eked out a penurious existence by journalism. Im- 
plicated in the Mazzinian conspiracy at Milan (Fel). 6, 1853) he 
was expelled from Piedmont, took refugt* at Malta, whence he 
lied to Paris. Expelled from France, he joined Mazzini in I-,ondon 
and continued to conspire for the redemption of Italy. On June 
15, r859, he returned to Italy after publishing a letter repudiat- 
ing the aggrandizement of Piedmont, and proclaiming himself a 
republican and a partisan of national unity. Twice in that year 
he went the round of the Sicilian cities in disguise, and prepared 
the insurrectionary movement of i860. 

Upon his return to Genoa, he organized, with Bcrtani, Bixio, 
Medici and Garibaldi, the expedition of the Thousand, and over- 
coming by a stratagem the hesitation of Garibaldi, .secured the 
departure of the expedition on May 5, j86o. After the fall of 
Palermo, Crispi was appointed minister of the interior and of 
finance in the Sicilian provisional government, but he resigned 
soon after. Entering parliament in tSfit as deputy of the 
extreme Left for Castelvetrano Crispi acquired the reputation of 
being the most aggres.sive and most impetuous member of the 
republican party, but in 1864 he made at the chamber a monarch- 
ical profession of faith in the famous phra.se afterwards repeated 
in his letter to Mazzini. “The monarchy unites us, the republic 
would divide us.” On the outbreak of the Franco-German War 
he sought to impede the projected alliance with France, and to 
drive the Lanza cabinet to Rome, The death of Ratazzi in 1873 
induced Crispins friends to put forward his candidature to the 
leadership of the Left; but Crispi, anxious to reassure the crown, 
secured the election of Depretis. After the advent of the Left he 
was elected (Nov. 1876) president of the chamber. 
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In Dec. 1877 he replaced Nicotera as minister of the interior 
in the Depretis cabinet, his short term of office (70 days; being 
signalized by a series of important events. On Jan. 9, 1S78, the 
death of Victor Emmanuel and the accession of King Humbert 
enabled Crispi to secure the formal establishment of a unitary 
monarchy, the new monarch taking the title of Humbert I. of 
Italy instead of Humbert IV. of Savoy. On Feb. 9, 1S79, f^e 
death of Pius IX. necessitated a conclave, the first to be held 
after the unification of Italy. Crispi helped by Mancini and Car- 
dinal Pecci (afterwards Leo XIII . ) persuaded the Sacred* College 
to hold the conclave in Rome. Unfortunately a storm of indigna- 
tion was conjured up by Crispi's opponents in connection with a 
charge of bigamy not susceptible of legal proof and he was com- 
pelled to resign office. For nine years Crispi remained politically 
under a cloud, but in 1SS7 returned to office as minister of the 
interior in the Depretis cabinet, succeeding to the premiership 
upon the death of Depretis (July 29, 1SS7;. 

Basing his foreign policy upon the Triple Alliance as supple- 
mented by the naval entente with Great Britain, Crispi assumed 
a resolute attitude towards France, breaking off the prolonged 
and unfruitful negotiations for a new Franco-Italian commercial 
treaty. At home he secured the adoption of the Sanitary and 
Commercial Codes and reformed the administration of justice. 
Forsaken by his Radical friends, Crispi governed with the help 
of the Right until on Jan. 31, 1S91, an intemperate allusion to 
the sa7ite memorie of the conservative party led to his overthrow. 
In Dec. 1893 the impotence of the Giolitti cabinet to restore 
public order, then menaced by disturbances in Sicily and in 
Lunigana led to a general demand that Crispi should return to 
power. Crispi’s uncompromising suppression of disorder, and his 
refusal to abandon either the Triple Alliance or the Eritrean 
colony, or to forsake his colleagu.e Sonnino, minister of finance, 
caused a breach between him and the radical leader Cavallotti, 
who then began against him a pitiless campaign of defamation. 
An unsuccessful attempt upon Crispi's life by the anarchist Lega 
brought a momentary truce, but Cavallotti's attacks were soon 
renewed more fiercely than ever. The general election of 1S95 
gave Crispi a huge majority, but a year later, the defeat of the 
Italian army at Adowa in Abyssinia brought about his resignation. 
The ensuing Rudini cabinet lent itself to Cavallotti’s campaign 
and at the end of 1897 the judicial authorities applied to the 
chamber for permission to prosecute Crispi for embezzlement. A 
parliamentary commission, appointed to inquire into the charges 
against him, discovered only that Crispi, on assuming office in 
1893, had found the secret service coffers empty, and had bor- 
rowed from a state bank the sum of £12,000 for secret service, re- 
paying it with the monthly instalments granted in regular course 
by the treasury. The commission, considering this proceeding 
irregular, proposed, and the chamber adopted, a vote of censure, 
but refused to authorize a prosecution. Crispi resigned his seat 
in parliament, but was re-elected by an overwhelming majority 
in April 1898 by his Palermo constituents. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, his health began to fail and he died at Naples on Aug. 12, 
1901. 

In regard to foreign politics Crispi did much to raise Italian 
prestige and to dispel the reputation for untrustworthiness and 
vacillation acquired by many of his predecessors. If in regard 
to France his policy appeared to lack suavity and circumspection, 
it must be remembered that the French republic was then engaged 
in active anti-Italian schemes and was working, both at the 
Vatican and in the sphere of colonial politics, to create a situa- 
tion that should compel Italy to bow to French exigencies and to 
abandon the Triple Alliance. 

See Scritti e discorsi politict di F. Crispi, 1847-18QO (iSgo) ; W. 
J. Stillman, Francesco Crispi (1899) ; G. Arcoleo, Francesco Crispi 
(Milan, 1905) ; Francesco Crispi: Politico estero, etc, (Milan, 1912), 
Eng. trans. 3 vols. (1912-14) ; G. Castellini, Crispi (Florence, 1915) ; 
G. Salvemini, La Politica estera di Francesco Crispi (1919) . 

CRISPIN and CRISPINIAN, the patron saints of shoe- 
makers, whose feast falls on Oct. 25, have a legendary history, 
traceable to the 8th century. It is said that they were brothers, 
of a noble Roman family and that they travelled to Soissons, 
where they supported themselves by shoemaking and made many 
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converts. The emperor Maximianus (Herculius) condemned them 
to death but they escaped from the ordeals imposed by his prefect 
RicLiovarus. At last Maximian had their heads cut off (c. 286). 
Their remains were buried at Soissons. but were afterwards re- 
moved, partly by Charlemagne to Osnabriick and partly to the 
chapel of St. Lawrence in Rome. There are also relics at Fulda, 
and a Kentish tradition claims that their bodies were cast into 
the sea and floated ashore at Romney Marsh (see Acta SS. Bol- 
iand, xi. 405; A. Butler, Lives of the SaintSf Oct. 25). 

In France, especially, the festival of St. Crispin was for centu- 
ries the occasion of solemn processions and merry-making, in which 
gilds of shoemakers took the chief part. In England the day 
acquired additional importance as the anniversary of Agincourt 
{cf. Shakespeare, Henry V. iv. 3). 

CRISTOBAL, Panama Canal Zone, the American port ad- 
joining the city of Colon, at the northern terminus of the canal, 
i^See Pan.\ma Canal and Colon.) 

CRITIAS, Athenian orator and politician. In his youth he 
was a pupil of Gorgias and Socrates. In 415 b.c. he was impli- 
cated in the mutilation of the Hermae {q.v.) and imprisoned. 
In 41 1 he helped to put down the Four Hundred, and was instru- 
mental in procuring the recall of Alcibiades. He 'was banished 
(probably in the democratic reaction of 407) and fled to Thessaly, 
where he stirred up the Penes tai (the helots of Thessaly) against 
their masters, and endeavoured to establish a democracy. Return- 
ing to Athens he became one of the Thirty Tyrants who in 404 
were appointed by the Lacedaemonians. He was killed in battle 
against Thrasybulus and the returning democrats. Critias was a 
man of varied talents — ^poet, orator, historian and philosopher. 
Some fragments of his elegies will be found in Bergk, Poeta 
Lyrici Graeci, 

Bibliography. — See Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 4. 19 (a biased 
narrative) Memorabilia, i. 2; Cornelius Nepos, Thrasybulus, 2; R, 
Lallier, De Critzae tyranni vita ac scriptis (1S75) 5 Nestle, Nene Jahrb, 
f. d. kl. Attert. (1903). 

CRITIC^ POINT, in physics, the point above or below 
which certain physical changes will not occur. In the study of 
change of state (see Heat and Thermodynamics) the properties 
of the substance at this point are called its critical cofistants. In 
mechanics, the smallest angle which an inclined plane must 
make with the horizontal in order that a body resting on it should 
slide is called the critical angle. (See Friction.) In an oscillat- 
ing system the critical damping is the minimum amount of damp- 
ing that will cause the value of its potential energy to fall to zero 
without further oscillation. (See Viscosity; Condenser [Elec- 
trical] and Galvanometer.) There are numerous other instances 
of this application of the word critical in the sense of ‘‘limit- 
ing.” 

CRITICISM, the art of judging the qualities and values of 
an aesthetic object, whether in literature or the fine arts. It in- 
volves the formation and expression of a judgment on the qual- 
ities of anything, and Matthew Arnold defined it in this general 
sense as ‘'a disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the 
best that is known and thought in the world.” 

It may be laid down as the definition of criticism in its pure 
sense, that it should consist in the application, in the most com- 
petent form, of the principles of literary composition. Those 
principles are the general aesthetics upon which taste is founded ; 
they take the character of rules of writing. From the days of 
Aristotle the existence of such rules has not been doubted, but 
different orders cf mind in various ages have given them diverse 
application, and upon this diversity the fluctuations of taste are 
! founded. Over-legislation has been the bane of official criticism, 
and originality, especially in w^orks of creative imagination, has 
been condemned because it did not conform to existing rules. 
Such instances of want of contemporary appreciation as the recep- 
tion given to William Blake or Keats, or even Milton, are quoted 
to prove the futility of criticism. As a matter of fact they do 
nothing of the kind. They merely prove the immutable principles 
which underlie all judgment of artistic products to have been 
misunderstood or imperfectly obeyed during the life-time of those 
illustrious men. False critics have built domes of glass, as Vol- 
taire put it, between the heavens and themselves, domes which 
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genius has to shatter in pieces before it can make itself compre- 
hended. In critical application formulas are often useful, but they 
should be held lightly; when the formula becomes the tyrant 
where it should be the servant of thought, fatal error is immi- 
nent. What is required above all else, by a critic is knowledge, j 
tempered with good sense, and combined with breadth of sym- 
pathy and an exquisite delicacy of taste. 

To pass to an historical examination of the subject, we find 
that in antiquity Aristotle was regarded as the father, and almost 
as the founder, of literary criticism. Yet before his day, three 
Greek writers of eminence had examined, in more or less fullness, 
the principles of composition; these were Plato, Isocrates and 
Aristophanes. The comedy of The Frogs, by the latter, is the 
earliest specimen we possess of hostile literary criticism, being 
devoted to ridicule of the plays of Euripides. In the cases of 
Plato and Isocrates, criticism takes the form mainly of an exam- 
ination of the rules of rhetoric. We reach, however, much firmer 
ground when \ve arrive at Aristotle, whose Poetics and Rhetoric 
are among the most valuable treatises which antiquity has handed 
down to us. Of what existed in the literature of his age, extremely 
rich in some branches, entirely empty in others, Aristotle speaks 
with extraordinary authority; but Mr. G. Saintsbury has justly 
remarked that as his criticism of poetry was injuriously affected 
by the non-existence of the novelist, so his criticism of prose 
was injuriously affected by the omnipresence of the orator. This 
continues true of all ancient criticism. A work by Aristotle on 
the problems raised by a study of Homer is lost, and there may 
have been others of a similar nature; in the two famous trea- 
tises which remain we have nothing less important than the foun- 
dation on which all subsequent European criticism has been raised. 
It does not appear that any of the numerous disciples of Aristotle 
understood his attitude to literature, nor do the later philosophical 
schools offer much of interest. The Neoplatonists, however, were 
occupied with analysis of the Beautiful, on which both Proclus 
and Plotinus expatiated; still more purely literary were some of 
the treatises of Porphyry. There seems to be no doubt that Alex- 
andria possessed, in the 3rd century, a vivid school of critic- 
grammarians; the names of Zenodotus, of Crates and Aristar- 
chus were eminent in this connection, but of their writings 
nothing substantial has survived. They were followed by the 
scholiasts, and they by the mere rhetoricians of the last Greek 
schools, such as Hermogenes and Aphthonius, In the 2nd century 
of our era, Dio Chrysostom, Aristides of Smyrna, and Maximus 
of Tyre were the main representatives of criticism, and they were 
succeeded by Philostratus and Libanius. The most modern of 
post-Christian Greek critics, however, is unquestionably Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, who leads up to Lucian and Cassius 
Longinus. The last-mentioned name calls for special notice; in 
'‘the lovely and magnificent personality of Longinus” we find 
the most intelligent judge of literature who wrote between Aris- 
totle and the moderns. His book On the Sublime (Hepi vypovs ') , 
probably written about a.d. 260, and first printed in 1554, is of 
extreme importance, while his intuitions and the splendour of his 
style combine to lift Longinus to the highest rank among the 
critics of the world. 

In Roman literature criticism never took a very prominent 
position. In early days the rhetorical works of Cicero and the 
famous Art of Poetry of Horace exhaust the category. During 
the later Augustan period the only literary critic of importance 
was the elder Seneca. Passing over the valuable allusions to the 
art of writing in the poets, especially in Juvenal and Martial, we 
reach, in the silver age, Quintilian, the most accomplished of all 
the Roman critics. His Institutes of Oratory has been described 
as the fullest and most intelligent application of criticism to lit- 
erature which the Latin world produced, and one which places 
the name of Quintilian not far below those of Aristotle and 
Longinus. He was followed by Aulus Gellius, by Macrobius 
(whose reputation was great in the middle ages), by Servius (the 
great ^ commentator on Virgil), and after a long interval, by 
Martianus Capella. Latin criticism sank into mere pedantry about 
rhetoric and grammar. This continued throughout the dark ages, 
until the 13th century, when rhythmical treatises, of which the 


Labyrinthus of Eberhard (1212?) and the Ars rliythmka of John 
of Garlandia (John Garland) are I he most famous, came into 
fashion. These writings testified to a growing revival of a taste 
for poetry. 

It is, however, in the masterly technical treatise De vidgari 
eloquio, generally attributed to Dnntc, first printed (in Italian) 
in 1520 that modern poetical criticism takes its first step. The 
example of this admirable book was not adequately followed; 
throughput the Mth and 15th centuries, criticism is mainly indi- 
rect and accidental. Boccaccio, indeed, is the only figure worthy 
of mention, between Dante and Erasmus. With the Renaissance 
came a blossoming of Humanist criticism in Italy, producing such 
excellent specimens as the Sylvac of Poliziano, the Poetics (1527) 
of Vida, and the Poctica of Trissino, the best of a whole crop of 
critical works produced, often by famous names, between 1525 
and 1560. These were followed by sounder sch(»kirs and acutcr 
theorists: by Scaliger with his epoch-making Poeticiis (1561); by 
L. Castelvetro, whose Poctica (1570) started the modern cultiva- 
tion of the unities and asserted the value of the epic; by Tasso 
with his Discorsi (1587); and by France.sco Patrizzi in his Po- 
ctica (15S6). 

In France, the earliest and for a long time the most important 
specimen of literary criticism was the Defense ei illustration de la 
langue franqaise, published in 1540 by Joachim clu Bellay. Ron- 
sard, also, wrote frequently and ably on the art of poetry. The 
theories of the Pleiade were summed up in the Art poetique of 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, which belongs to 1574 (though not 
printed until 1605). 

In England, the earliest literary critic of importance was 
Thomas Wilson, whose Art of Rhetoric was printed in 1553, and 
the earliest student of poetry, George Gascoigne, whose Instruc- 
tion appeared in 1575. Gascoigne is the first writer who deals 
intelligently with the subject of English prosody. He was fol- 
lowed by Thomas Drant, Harvey, Gosson, Lodge and Sidney, 
whose controversial pamphlets belong to the period between 1575 
and 1580. Among Elizabethan “arts” or “defences” of English 
poetry arc to be mentioned those of William W(‘l)bc (1586), 
George Puttenham (1580), Thomas Campion ( too 2), and Sam- 
uel Daniel (1603). With the tractates of Ben Jonson, several of 
them lost, the criticism of the Rcnais.sancc'. may bo said to close, 

A new era began throughout Europe when IVlallierbc .started, 
about 1600, a taste for the neo-classic or anii-romantic school of 
poetry, taking up the line which had b<‘en foreshadowed by Cas- 
tclvetro. Enfin Malherbe vinf, and he was sui)ported in his revolu- 
tion by Regnier, Vaugelas, Balzac, and finally by Corneille him- 
self, in his famous prefatory discourses, it wa.s Boileau, however, 
who more than any other man stood out at. the clo.se of the 17th 
century as the law-giver of Parnassus. The rules of the neo- 
classics were drawn together and arrangetl in a system ]>y Rene 
Rapin, whose authoritative treati.ses mainly appeared between 
1668 and 1674. It is in writings of this man, and of the Jesuits, 
Le Bossu and Bouhours, that the preposterous rigidity of the 
formal classic criticism is most plainly sctJii. The intluencc of 
these three critics was, however, very great throughout Europe, 
and we trace it in the writings of Drydcn, Addison and Rymcr. 
In the course of the 18th century, when the neo-classic creed was 
universally accepted, Pope, Blair, Kame.s, Harris, Goldsmith and 
Samuel Johnson were its most dislingui.shcd exponents in England, 
while Voltaire, Buff on (to whom we owe the phrase “the style is 
the man”), Marmontcl, La Harpe and Suard were the types of 
academic opinion in France. 

Modern, or more properly romantic, criticism came in when 
the neo-classic tradition became bankrupt throughout Europe at 
the very dose of the i8th century. It had been heralded in Ger- 
many by the writings of Lessing, and in France by those of 
Diderot. Of the reconstruction of critical opinion in the 19th 
century it is impossible to speak here with any fullness, it is 
contained in the record of the recent literature of each Euro- 
I pean language. It is noticeable, in. England, that the predomi- 
nant place in it was occupied, in violent contrast with Dis- 
raeli’s dictum, by those who had obviously not failed in imagi- 
i native composition, by Wordsworth, by Shelley, by Keats, by 
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Landor, and pre-eminently by S. T. Coleridge, who was one j 
of the most penetrative, original and imaginative critics who | 
have ever lived. In France, the importance of Sainte-Beuve ' 
is not to be ignored or even qualified; after manifold changes of 1 
taste, he remains as much a master as he was a precursor. I 
He was followed by Theophile Gautier, Saint-Marc, Girardin, j 
Paul de Saint Victor, and a crowd of others, down to Taine and j 
the school of individualistic critics, comparable with Matthe-w ' 
Arnold, Pater and their followers in England. Tolstoi’s What is j 
Art? was the most revolutionary and challenging book of criti- { 
cism to appear in the last quarter of the igth century. Critical j 
writing has become so abundant in recent years that it would be ; 
possible to fill a library with the w^orks of living critics alone, j 
Philosophers like Benedetto Croce, and poets like Mr. Bridges 1 
have helped to swell the stream. Some of the happiest contribu- [ 
tions have been made in England by Mr. G. Saintsbury, Mr. A. 
C. Bradley, Sir Edmund Gosse and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

Bibliography. — ^A. F. Thery, Histoire des opinions Littiraires 
(1S4S) ; J. A. Symonds, The Revival of Learning (1877; vol. ii. of 
The Renaissance in Italy 1S75-86) ; A. Bourgoin, Les Maitres de la 
Critique an XVII^ siecle (1S89) ; H. L. Ha veil, Longinus on the 
Sublime (with in trod, by Andrew Lang, 1S90) ; Jean-Paul Hamelius, 
Die Kr it ik in dcr etiglischen Literatur des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, 1S97) ; Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism (rev. ed., and 
scries, 1895) j S. M. Butcher, The Poetics of Aristotle (189S) ; G. 
Saintsbury, A History of Criticism (1900-04) ; J. E. Spingarn, A 
History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (5th ed., 1925). See 
also the writings of Sainte-Beuve, Matthew Arnold, E. Brunetiere, 
Anatole France, Walter Pater, passim. 

CRITIUS AND NESIOTESj Greek sculptors of the time 
of the Persian wars. When Xerxes carried away to Persia the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton made by Antenor, Critius 
and Nesiotes were commissioned to replace them. By the help 
of coins and reliefs, two statues at Naples, wrongly restored as 
gladiators, have been identified as copies of the tyrannicides of 
Critius; and to them well apply the words in which Lucian 
{Rhetor, praecepta, 9) describes the works of Critius and 
Nesiotes, “closely knit and sinewy, and hard and severe in out- 
line.” Critius also made a statue of the armed runner Epicharinus. 

See E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, pp, 206-211 
(1915) ; H. Stuart Jones, Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture 

(§65->67), (189s). 

CRITOLAUS5 Greek philosopher, was bom at Phaselis in 
the 2nd century b.c. He lived to the age of 82 and died probably 
before in b.c. He studied philosophy under Aristo of Ceos and 
became one of the leaders of the Peripatetic school. In general 
he was an orthodox Peripatetic {cf. Cicero, De Fin. v. $), though 
in some respects he went beyond his predecessors. For example, 
he held that pleasure is an evil (Gellius, Nodes Atticae, ix. 5. 6), 
and definitely maintained that the soul consists of aether. The 
end of existence was to him the general perfection of the natural 
life. Cicero says in the Tusciilans that the goods of the soul en- 
tirely outweighed for him the other goods (“tantum propendere 
illam bonorum animi lancem”). Further, he defended against 
the Stoics the Peripatetic doctrine of the eternity of the world 
and the indestructibility of the human race. Of the life of Crit- 
olaus one incident alone is preserved. He was sent with Car- 
neades and Diogenes to Rome in 156-155 b.c. to protest against 
the fine of 500 talents imposed on Athens {Cic. Acad, [ii] 45). 
The three ambassadors lectured on philosophy in Rome and Cato 
had them dismissed from the city. 

Consult the article Peripatetics and histories of ancient philosophy, 
e.g., Zeller. 

CRITTENDEN, JOHN JORDAN (1787-1863), U,S. 
statesman, was born in Versailles (Ky.), on Sept. 10, 1787. After 
he had graduated from the College of William and Mary in 1807, 
he began the practice of law in his native State. He was attorney 
general of Illinois Territory, and, from 1811 to 1817, after he had 
returned to Kentucky, was a member of the Kentucky house of 
representatives, of which he was speaker 1815-16. From 1817 
to 1819 he was a U.S. senator. Again in 1825 and 1829-32 he 
was in the Kentucky house of representatives, acting as speaker 
1829-32. From 1827 to 1829 he was U.S. district attorney. He 
was removed by President Jackson, to whom he was radically 
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opposed. In 1S35, as a Whig, he was again elected to the U.S. 
Senate, and was re-elected in 1S41, but resigned to enter the 
cabinet of President W. H. Harrison as attorney general, con- 
tinuing after President Tyler’s accession from March until Sep- 
tember. He was again a member of the U.S. Senate from 1S42 
to 1S4S. In 1848-50 he was governor of Kentucky. He was an 
ardent and outspoken supporter of Clay’s compromise measures, 
and in 1S50 he entered President Fillmore’s cabinet as attorney 
general, serving throughout the administration. From 1S55 to 
1S61 he was once more a member of the U.S. Senate. 

He was then one of the foremost champions of union in the 
South, and strenuously opposed the Kansas -Nebraska bill, ’which 
he said would unite the elements of opposition in the North and 
render the breach between the parts of the country irreparable. 
Nevertheless, he laboured unceasingly in the cause of compromise, 
gave his strong support to the Beil and Everett ticket in i860, 
and in 1860-61 proposed and vainly contended for the adoption 
by Congress of the compromise measures which bear his name. 
\Wien war became inevitable, he threw himself zealously into the 
Union cause, and lent his great influence to keep Kentucky in 
the Union. In 1861-63 he was a member of the Federal House 
of Representatives, where, while advocating the prosecution of 
the war, he opposed such radical measures as the division of 
Virginia, the enlistment of slaves and the Conscription acts. He 
died at Frankfort (Ky.), July 26, 1S63. 

See the Life of J. J. Crittende 7 i, by his daughter Mrs. Chap- 
man Coleman (Philadelphia, 1871); C. A. Keith, The Life of 
John J. Critteiiden of Kentucky (IFniversity of Indiana, 1926) ; 
and Channing, History, VL, pp. 293-296. 

His son, George Bibb Crittenden (1812-1SS0), soldier, was 
born in Russellville (Ky.), on March 20, 1812, and as a captain 
of mounted rifles in the Mexican War was breveted major for 
bravery at Contreras and Churubusco. In June 1861, he entered 
the service of the Confederacy, was commissioned major-general 
and given a command in south-east Kentucky and Tennessee; 
but after the defeat of his forces by General (George H. Thomas 
at Mill Springs (Jan. 9, 1S62), he was censured and gave up his 
command. He then became a volunteer aide on the staff of Gen- 
eral John S. Williams. From 1S67 to 1S71 he was State librarian 
of Kentucky. He died at Danville (Ky.), Nov. 27, 1S80. 

Another son, Teomas Leonidas Crittenden (1815-1893), 
soldier, was born at RusselMlle (Ky.). He studied law, and in 
1842 became Commonwealth’s attorney. He served in the Mexi- 
can War and from 1849 to 1853 was U.S. consul at Liverpool, 
England. Like his father, he was a strong Union man, and in 
Sept. 1861 he was commissioned by President Lincoln a brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He was promoted to the rank of major- 
general in July, 1862. He was in command of a corps in the 
Army of the Ohio, and took part in the battles of Stone river 
and Chickamauga, and participated in the Virginia campaign of 
1864. In July 1866 he entered the Regular Army with the rank 
of colonel of infantry, received the brevet of brigadier-general in 
1867, served on the frontier and in several Indian wars, and 
retired in 1881. He died on Oct. 23, 1893. 

CRIVELLI, CARLO, Venetian painter, was born between 
1430-1435. He died after 1493. Though bom in Venice, Crivelli 
worked chiefly in the March of Ancona, and especially in and near 
Ascoli. He was probably an offspring of the Murano school and 
was influenced by Squarcione’s academy at Padua. He signed as 
“Carolus Crivellus Venetus”; from 1490 he added “Miles,” having 
been then knighted (“Cavaliere”) by Ferdinand II. of Naples. 
Among his earliest works are the “Madonna” in the Verona mu- 
seum and an altarpiece at the Municipio of Mazza Fermana 
(1468). The National Gallery in London has fine examples of 
Crivelli; in Berlin is a “Madonna and Saints” (1491) ; in the Vati- 
can Gallery a “Dead Christ” ; and the Brera of Milan contains sev- 
eral examples, among which is his masterpiece of later years, “The 
Coronation of the Virgin” (1493). Crivelli is a painter of marked 
indmduality — ^hard in form, crudely definite in contour; stern, 
forced, energetic, yet well capable of a prim sort of prettiness ; and 
sometimes admitting into his pictures objects actually raised in 
surface ; distinct and warm in colour, with an effect at once harsh 
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and harmonious. It is surmised that Carlo was of the same family 
as the painters Jacopo and Vittorio Crivclli. Pietro Alamanni was 
his pupil. 

See, besides, Crowe and Cavalcasclle, Perenson, V€}iet2a?i Painters 
oj the Renaissance (1809) ; Morelh, Italian Painters (1S92-93) ; Rush- 
forth, Carlo Cnvelli (3900). 

CROATIA-SLAVONIA, formerly part of Austria-Hun- 
gary, has since 19 iS been a constituent element of the Serb, 
Croat and Slovene State. {See Yugoslavia and Balkan Penin- 
sula.) 

HISTORY 

Mediaeval History. — What has in modern times been known 
as Croatia-Slavonia formed part of the Roman province of Pan- 
nonia, the chief towns being Siscia (Sisek), Emona (Ljubljana) 
and Sirmium (Mitrovica in Syrmia). It was conquered by the 
Ostrogoths, recovered by Justinian in 535 and conquered in 568 
by the Avars, who also seized most of the Dalmatian towns. The 
Croats (Chrobati, Hrvati), a Slav tribe closely related to the 
Serbs, overpowered the Avars in about 640, and held most of the 
modern Croatia-Slavonia, north-west Bosnia and Dalmatia, except 
the coast towns, where municipal freedom survived. The Croats 
and Slovenes were loosely organized under 2 ,upani or tribal chiefs, 
and late in the 8th century their western territory fell an easy prey 
to Charles the Great as he was organizing the marches of the em- 
pire. During a century of chaos, in which the Croats stood in 
changing relations to the Franks, Byzantium, Venice, Moravia, the 
short-lived Bulgar state in Pannonia and eventually its Magyar 
conquerors, the Croatian duchy slowly took definite shape, till in 
924 Duke Tomislav assumed the royal title (Rex Chroatorum), 
allied himself with Byzantium and received from it the protector- 
ate of the Dalmatian towns of Zadar, Trogir and Split (Zara, 
Trail, Spalato). He was recognized by the pope, and Split became 
the archiepiscopal see: from this early time dates the special 
Glagolitic Slav rite which still survives in certain Catholic 
churches along the coast. His fifth successor, Drzislav (969-997), 
received the coronation insignia from the emperor Basil IL, in 
consideration for his help against the Bulgarians; but Kresimir 
III. {c. 1000-30) had to acknowledge Byzantine suzerainty. 
Stephen I. married a daughter of the Venetian doge Orseolo, and 
their son Peter Kresimir (1058-74) further strengthened Croa- 
tia’s ties with the Roman see; and in 1076 Demetrius Zvonimir 
was crowned king at Split by the legate of Gregory VII., only 
after the episcopate in full synod and the future king had ratified 
the papal demands. Anarchy followed Zvonimir’s death in 1089, 
and certain Croat nobles called in King Ladislas of Hungary, as a 
kinsman of the royal house. For two years his nephew Almos was 
king of Croatia, and in 1094 a new bishopric was founded in Za- 
greb, to which the centre of ecclesiastical gravity soon shifted. 
In 1097 the last Croat national king, Petrus, fell in battle, and in 
1103 King Koloman of Hungary consolidated the work of his 
uncle Ladislas and was crowned king of Croatia and Dalmatia at 
Belgrad near Zadar, asserting the triple claims of conquest, in- 
heritance and election. 

Croatia and Hungary, — ^Henceforth Croatia forms for eight 
centuries an autonomous kingdom under the Holy Crown of St. 
Stephen. Its bans, or viceroys, were at first chosen sometimes 
among princes of the house of Arpad, but more and more among 
great feudal families, some of whom conducted a semi-independ- 
ent policy in Bosnia and along the coast. It was as sovereigns of 
Croatia that the Hungarian kings became involved in repeated 
wars with Venice. On the extinction of the Hungarian national 
dynasty in 1301, the Croatians crowned the Angevin prince 
Charles Robert as their king at Zagreb, while Hungary elected 
first a Bohemian and then a Bavarian prince, only recognizing 
Charles Robert and reuniting the two Crowns in 1309. On the 
death of Louis the Great, Croatia turned against his daughter 
Mary and supported the candidature of her Neapolitan cousins, 
Charles and Ladislas of Durazzo, the latter being crowned at 
Zadar in 1403. Mary's husband, Sigismund, however, finally cn- 
,f0rced his claim tb both thrones, though in 1420 he had to ratify 
the cession of Dalmatia to Venice, to which Ladislas had rashly 


consented in 1.109 as a means of financing his campaigns. On the 
fall of Bosnia before the Turks (1463) the Croat nobles played 
the chief part in organizing the banat of jajee, as a harrier against 
further invasion. A minor cause of the fatal defcal of Mohacs 
{q.v.) in 1526 was that King Louis gave hnltie without waiting 
for the Croat reinforcements under Ban Krsto Frankojxin to ar- 
rive. While Hungary was di.sputed between the Uabshurgs and 
John Zapotya, the Croatian estates, sitting at Cetin on Jan. i, 
1537, unanimously elected Ferdinand of Austria as their king, and 
confirmed the succession to him and his heirs (a step which Hun- 
gary only took in 1687). Most of the country bt'lwcen Save and 
Drave shared the fate of central Hungary and fell into Turkish 
hands. Zagreb, hitherto belonging to “Slavonia,” became a border 
fortress and henceforth the Croatian capital and .H‘at of the ban 
and the diet, F>ut the constant clanger of invasion is fatal to con- 
stitutional development, and the estates were summoned only to 
vote subsidies. Necessity dictated in 1578 (bo formation of spe- 
cial provinces known as the “military frontiers” ^q.v.') (Vojna 
Krajina) — the Slavonian between Drave and Kulpa. with Varaz- 
din as its centre, the Croatian between the Kulpa and the .sea, with 
Karlovac (KarlsLadt), so named after Archduke h'harles of Slyria, 
who held the supreme command. Their reincorporntion was re- 
peatedly demanded by the Croatian estates hut without effect, 
and they retained their identity till long after the expulsion of 
the Turks. 

During the i6th and J7th centuries tlie (h'oat nobility, alarmed 
at the growth of the royal power, drew steadily rl(>ser to that of 
Hungary, and in 1625 the ban first look his scat in the Hungarian 
house of magnates. Count Nicholas Zrinski won gn'at fame by 
his defence of Sziget against Sultan Sulidman in 1506, immortal- 
ized by his grandson of the same name (lOjo-fi.j.) in the first 
Flungarian epic written under Italian iiifiueiii'e, while his brother 
Peter translated it into Croat. The latter, with his kinsman Krsto 
Frankopan and the Magyar magnates Nada.sdy aiui Wessekbyi, 
were in 1671 implicated in a plot against the Hahshurgs and in 
defence of Hungarian and Croat local privileges, and executed 
at Wiener Neustadt. This event was momiaitous for Ooatia, for 
the extinction of the Zrinski ami Frankopan familu‘s and the con- 
fi.scation of their vast estates definittdy turned the scale in favour 
of the Crown in Croatia and brought foreign elenuaits into the 
Croat nobility. 

By the Treaty of Karlovci rKarlowilz) in i6()9 all Croatia- 
Slavonia was recovered from the Turks; and henceforward Kar- 
lovci was to be the centre of the Serbian Orthodo.x Church, the 
patriarch of Pec, wiih thousands of Serbian refuget's from Tur- 
key, having settled in Slavonia and south Hungary undcT a special 
charter from Leopold I. in 1690. In 1712 the Ooatian diet ac- 
cepted the Pragmatic Sanction x 2 years earli(‘r than the Hungarian, 
declaring in default of male heirs for that Habsburg prince.ss who 
should rule over Austria, Styria and Carniola; and their assertion 
that “neither force nor conqut^st unitixl us to the* Hungarians” 
was not challenged at the time. Th(‘. name “Ooatia” now came to 
be applied to the whole territory between Save and Drave. In 
1767 Maria There.sa erected a .special council in Zagreb, dealing 
direct with Vienna, hut in 1779 Croatia was again subjected to 
the council of heutenancy in Pest, and was regariled by the Mag- 
yars as partes adnexae of Hungary, though the Croats claimed the 
status of regna socm. In 1776 Fiume (q.v.) was united with 
Croatia, but in 1779 was declared an integral part of Hungary. In 
1769, 1774 and 1776 Serbian national congresses were allowed to 
I meet at Karlovci, and again in 1 790 at Temesvar, when Serb privi- 
leges were confirmed by Leopold II. Croat national sentiment 
was stirred in the French revolutionary wars and received a strong 
impetus from Napoleon's creation of an “Illyrian" state. The 
east Adriatic territories which Austria had acquired from Venice 
in 1797 were ceded in 1806 to Napoleon’s puppet kingdom of 
Italy, and after Wagram (1809) these, with Trieste, Istria, Carn- 
iola, parts of Croatia and the defunct republic of Ragusa, were 
united as “the Illyrian Provinces." Their viceroy, Marmont, had 
his headquarters at Ljubljana (Laibach) and Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 
The first Croat and Slovene newspapers appeared, schools were 
opened, roads and public institutions built. In 18x5 the Austrians 
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drove out the French, Dalmatia and Ragusa became a single Aus- 
trian province. In 1S22 Croatia-Slavonia recovered her old boun- 
daries and her connection with the Hungarian Crown was re- 
affirmed. 

Rise of Croat Nationality. — The rise of Magyar national 
feeling and the linguistic legislation passed by the Hungarian diet 
frona 1S30 onw’ards adversely affected Magyar-Croat relations; 
and in the forties a strong 'Tilyrian'’ movement arose in Croatia 
under Ljudevit Gaj and Count Draskovic, aiming at the eventual 
union of ail Southern Slavs, preferably by Austria's help and in 
open defiance of Hungary’s claims. The law of 1S43. passed at the 
diet of Pressburg, making Magyar compulsory for official business 
and for education, had given Croatia a special respite for six years; 
but before the term expired there was an open breach, and in Oct. 
1S47 the Croatian diet introduced Croat, not Magyar, throughout 
its territory. The famous series of laws passed by Hungary in 
April 1S48 rode roughshod over Croatia’s special position and were 
firmly resisted by the Croats under Baron Joseph Jelacic, whom 
the Court appointed as ban in March and who, in close co-opera- 
tion with the Serbs under Patriarch Rajadc of Kariovci, defied 
Hungary, pushed a series of national law^s through the diet of 
Zagreb, and after an abortive attempt at compromise with the 
revolutionary Hungarian Government, led his troops across the 
Drave in September and marched against Budapest in the em- 
peror’s name. Owing to her racial and political differences with 
Hungary Croatia found herself identified with Habsburg reaction, 
and after the suppression of the Hungarian revolution in 1S49 
ceived” (in the words of Pulszky) “as reward what Hungary re- 
ceived as punishment.” When, in 1861, the Croatian diet was 
again allowed to meet it unanimously declined to send delegates 
to the new centralist Reichsrat in Vienna, and was speedily dis- 
solved. In 1 866 the Croats followed a federalist policy and claimed 
that the events of 1848 had dissolved the legal bond with Hun- 
gary. But in 1867 Hungary and the Crown concluded the Ans- 
gleich over the heads of Austria and still more of Croatia, which 
was left to make what terms it could with Budapest. The nagoda 
(or compromise) of 1868 is in the form of a law ratified by the 
two parliaments of Budapest and Zagreb, though the texts differ 
on important points (notably Fiume, which was detached from 
Croatia and given an autonomous status under a governor ap- 
pointed direct by Budapest). It 
was only passed at Zagreb as 
the result of very corrupt elec- 
tions prepared by the ban, Baron 
Levin Rauch, on orders from 
Budapest. Under its provisions 
Croatia was represented by 40 
delegates in the lower and three 
in the upper house at Budapest, 

The ban, as head of the Zagreb 
Government, was nominated by 
Budapest, yet responsible to the 
Croatian diet, and there were 
three autonomous departments 
(home, justice and education) at 
Zagreb, with sectional chiefs. 

Croat was the official language 
throughout the territory and the 
judicial system was entirely of «riiAVEi.» 

autonomous. The weakest s]^t ^ family of cboat peasants 
was Croatia’s financial subordination to Hungary. 

The period 1868 to 1914 was for Croatia one of great political 
activity and of steady development in every sphere. Among the 
most notable Croat leaders of the period were Bishop Strossmayer 
of Djakovo {q.v.), to whose munificence the foundation of the 
Southern Slav academy (1867), Zagreb university (1874) s-iid art 
gallery (1884) other public institutions was largely due; Ivan 
Mazuranic, known as “the Peasant Ban” (1873-80) and author 
of a famous epic; RaCki the historian, and Ante Starcevic, founder 
of the party of right, which followed strongly Serbophobe lines. 
The Eastern Crisis of 1875-78 evoked a lively agitation in favour 
of Bosnia’s incorporation with Croatia, as part of a Pan-Croat pro- 


gramme ; and Dalmatia was always regarded as belonging de hire 
to the “Triune Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia,” though 
de jacto held by Austria. The Bosnian problem accentuated the 
Magyar-Croat conflict, which broke out in 1SS3 in riotous pro- 
tests against the inscriptions over Government offices in Zagreb. 
The Croatian constitution was temporarily suspended by Hun- 
gary and after a general had acted as royal commissioner for some 
months, Count Khuen-Heder\'ary, a cousin of Tisza, was ap- 
pointed ban in Dec. 1SS3. His rule of 20 years is regarded as the 
most humiliating in modern Croatian history. 

The Yugoslav Movement. — From 1903 onwards there was a 
marked growth of national feeling. The disturbances of that year 
were suppressed, but in 1905 the Croat and Serb parties in all 
provinces of the Dual Monarchy adopted a joint programme in 
the Resolutions of Fiume and Zara, and next year the Serbo- 
Croat coalition in Croatia came into power, as the result of a com- 
pact with the Hungarian coalition. Its chief leaders were Supilo 
and Trumbic (g.v.), both Dalmatians. Already in 1907, however, 
the Croats and Magyars again quarrelled; Baron Rauch became 
ban and on orders from Budapest “made” elections, but, having 
failed to secure a majority, suspended the Croatian diet and insti- 
tuted a repressive regime. This culminated in the scandal of the 
Zagreb treason trial of 1909, in which 53 Serbs of Croatia-Slavonia 
were accused of treasonable relations with Serbia. The attempts 
of Rauch and his chiefs in Budapest and Vienna to implicate the 
leaders of the Serbo-Croat Coalition during the Bosnian annexa- 
tion crisis gave to the trial an international importance, which 
was heightened by scandals in court and by Prof. Masaryk’s pub- 
lic intervention in the Austrian parliament. The sequel was a 
libel action brought by the coalition leaders before a Viennese 
court against the historian Friedjung and the editor of the Reichs- 
post (Dec. 1909), and it was established that the charges of trea- 
son rested upon numerous documents forged by the connivance 
of the Austro-Hungarian minister in Belgrade and his staff and 
given to Friedjung on the authority of Aehrenthal and the Ball- 
platz. These trials and the Rauch regime welded the Serbo-Croat 
coalition still more closely together, and stimulated the move- 
ment for Yugoslav unity. After a temporary truce under Rauch’s 
successor, Tomasic, the Hungarian Government on April 3, 1912, 
suspended the Croatian constitution and appointed Cuvaj as dic- 
tator with wide powers. An attempt on his life by the student 
Jukic on June 8 was followed by further repression and by the 
suspension of Serbian Church autonomy. The Cuvaj regime 
caused lively protests among the Yugoslavs of Bosnia, Dalmatia, 
Istria and Carniola, with increasing support from the Slovenes. 
The excitement and unrest, already acute, was greatly increased 
by the victories of the Balkan League and especially Serbia 
against the Turks; and the younger generation in particular be- 
came infected by revolutionary ideas and hailed Serbia as the 
Piedmont of a future Yugoslav union. The murder of the arch- 
duke was the sixth of a series of outrages by young Croats or 
Serbs, two being upon Cuvaj and two upon his successor Skerlecz. 

On Dec. 27, 1912, Cuvaj was replaced by a colourless official, 
but it was not till Nov. 1913 that the dictatorship was abolished 
and Baron Skerlecz appointed ban. Elections — the fifth since 
1906 — ^still gave the coalition a large majority; and there w^as still 
a truce rather than a settlement between Zagreb and Budapest 
when the World War broke out. 

The World War and Union with Yugoslavia. — Measures 
of extreme severity were taken by the civil and military author- 
ities of Austria-Hungary throughout their Yugoslav provinces. 
Thanks to the purely opportunist policy of the Serbo-Croat 
coalition, the diet of Zagreb was still allowed to meet, but 
while avoiding any pronouncement offensive to Budapest it also 
steadily refused to disavow the Yugoslav committee which was 
formed in London early in the war by a number of Serb and Croat 
exiles (Trumbic, Supilo, Hinkovic, Mestrovic, etc.) and whose 
programme was complete independence and union with Serbia. In 
Dec, 1916 the coalition even sent delegates to Charles’s coronation 
in Budapest, and by secret arrangement left all initiative to the 
committee abroad, and after the resumption of parliamentary life 
in Austria to the unified Yugoslav Club in the Reichsrat, working 
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in close alliance with the Czechs. The maximum Yugoslav pro- 
gramme found expression in the Declaration of Corfu (July 20, 
1917) between Pasic and Trumbic, which the Yugoslav parties 
inside the Dual Monarchy naturally could not publicly endorse, 
but always declined to repudiate. Count Tisza’s visit to Zagreb 
and Sarajevo in Sept. 1918, to win support for a Magyar solution 
of the Southern Slav question, met everywhere with a blank re- 
fusal. On Oct. I, encouraged by Bulgaria’s surrender, the Czech 
and Yugoslav deputies in the Reichsrat proclaimed their absolute 
right to decide their own future State allegiance; and on Oct. 10 
the Yugoslav national council, which had already been consti- 
tuted at Ljubljana, was transferred to Zagreb and representatives 
of all parties were included. A week later the Yugoslavs repu- 
diated Emperor Charles's proposals for federalization, and local 
committees in Dalmatia and Bosnia, recognizing the authority of 
the Zagreb council, proceeded to disarm the troops pouring north- 
ward from the broken Balkan fronts. On Oct. 23, a Croat regi- 
ment took possession of Fiume, and on the 28th the Zagreb mili- 
tary command handed over its authority to the council. Next day 
the diet declared Croatia’s independence from Plungary, appealed 
to the Entente and urgently invited the help of the Serbian army. 
On Nov. 23 the union of the Yugoslav provinces of the former 
monarchy with Serbia and Montenegro was resolved in Zagreb, 
and on Dec. i the council’s delegates visited the prince regent 
Alexander in Belgrade and invited him to proclaim the union. 
In the first Yugoslav Cabinet the Slovene Clerical leader Korosec 
was vice-premier and Trumbic foreign minister. The office of 
Croatian ban was at first retained, but abolished under the new 
constitution of June 28, 1921. The centralist character of this 
constitution was largely due to the abstention of the Croat Peasant 
Party under Stephen Radic. The latter’s capitulation to Pasic and 
his acceptance of office in a Radical Cabinet in 1925 ended the 
most acute phase of conflict between centralist and federalist ten- 
dencies in the new State. 

Bibliography. — ^The best general histories of Croatia arc in Croat, 
by T. Smiciklas,_ 2 vols. (Zagreb, 1SS2) ; V. Klaic, $ vols. (Zagreb, 
1899-1913); F. Sisic, 3 vols. (Zagreb, 1906-13), who has also pub- 
lished in German a history of the period up to 1x02. In English see 
R. W. Seton-Watson, The Southern Slav Question (1911, and es- 
pecially the much enlarged German edition, 1913). The best collec- 
tions of documents are Kukuljevic, Jura Regni Croatiae Dalmaiiae et 
Slavoniae, 3 vols. (Zagreb, 1862) ; Theiner, Vetera Mommienta, 2 
vols. (1863-75) ; Smiciklas, Codex Diplomatic tUi (Zagreb, 1904-16) ; 
Sisic, Acta Comitialia, 1526-1630, 5 vols, (Zagreb, 1912-18). On the 
19th century see G. Surmin, Ilrvatski Frepnrod (The Croat Rebirth), 
2 vols. (Zagreb, 1903) ; V. Zagorsky, Racki et la Renaissance scienii- 
fique et politique de la Croaiie (1909) ; M. Marjanovic, Savremena 
Hrvatska (Contemporary Croatia) (Belgrade, 1913) ; Hermann Wen- 
del, Aus dem sudslawischen Risorgimento (Gotha, 1921), and Dcr 
Kampj der Siidslawefi uni Freihdt und Einhcit (Frankfurt, 1925) ; 
Sisic, Biskup Strossmayer i Jugoslovenska Misao (Belgrade, 1922) ; 
M. Prelog, Slavenska Renesansa, 1780-1S48 f Zagreb, 1924). For the 
war and revolution see especially Sisic, Abridged Political History of 
Rieka-Fiume (Paris, 1919), and Doknmenti (Zagreb, 1920); Milada 
Pauiova, Jugoslovcnski Odbor (Zagreb, 1924) . Victor Kuhne, Ceux 
dont on ignore le Martyrc (Geneva, 1917). For the post-war period 
see 0 . Randi, La Jugoslavia (Naples, 1922) ; Albert Mousset, Le 
Royaume des SerbeSf Creates et Slovenes (1924) ; H. Wendcl, Aus der 
Welt der Siidslawen ( ig26 ). (.See also Yugoslavia.) (R. W, S.-W.) 

CROCE, BENEDETTO (1866- ), Italian philosopher, 

born on Feb. 25, 1866, at Pescasseroli, Aquila, of an Abruzzese 
family, the scat of which had been transferred to Naples by his 
grandfather. There Croce was educated at a Catholic school. In 
1883, having lost both his parents in an earthquake, he went to 
live in Rome with his paternal uncle and guardian, Silvio Spa- 
venta. He entered the university, but did not pursue his studies 
there, returning to Naples in 1886, where he occupied himself for 
several years with researches into local history and antiquities. 
His contributions to philosophy began with two essays (1893) 
upon the nature of history and the method of literary criticism, 
the leading ideas of which he developed in two later papers in 
1900 and 1904-5. Between 1896 and 1900 he published also a 
group of essays on points of Marxian economic doctrine. Shortly 
after, in 1902, he began the systematic exposition of his Philos- 
ophy of the Spirit, divided into Aesthetic, Logic, Philosophy of 
Conduct (Economics and Ethics) and Theory and BUstory of 


Historiography. In 1903 he founded the journal La Critical in 
which he reviewed the whole fane literature of Italy for 50 years, 
and later similarly reviewed its contributions to historical litera- 
ture. His collected works in 1920 tilled nearly 20 volumes. 
Though actively interested in educational administration, he never 
sought or occupied any university office. In 1910 he was nom- 
inated to the senate of the kingdom, and was Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Giolitti Cabinet (June 1920-July 1921). 

Croce’s Philosophy. — The philosophy of Croce, oft.en errone- 
ously classed as ‘^Hegelian,” had its avowed sources in the ideas 
underlying the literary criticism of Francesco do Sanctis, and, 
more generally and remotely, in those adumbrated in the Scienza 
Niiova of G. B. Vico, both, like himself, Neapolitans. More sig- 
nificantly, it arises from and perpetually returns to his own per- 
sonal experience in his lifelong and multifarious activity as a 
student of literature and history. Here he finds himself in \dtal 
touch with concrete reality, and deliberately confines his reflec- 
tions to the content of actual or enacted history with a view to its 
interpretation. Hence he has been led to assert the identity of 
concrete philosophy with history, and to define the task of ab- 
stract philosophy as the discovery and formulation of the imma- 
nent methodology of history. From the common domain of both 
he excludes any supposed realities which transcend experience, 
and abstains from speculations about such, as he also docs about 
primal origins and ultimate ends. History as enacted and occur- 
ring and history as interpreting what is thus '‘given” he views as 
the work of one Spirit, which there exprcsse.s anti embodies itself. 
In every part and moment of history that Spirit is wholly and 
indivisibly present and active. Its presence and oiieration arc 
not confined to human history, but extend in all directions to the 
utmost bounds of experience. The Spirit which is thus omni- 
present throughout the whole content of experience is indivisibly 
one, but its unity is also a quaternity, and it has in its structure 
four eternally distinct and distingui.shable “grades,” the ordered 
circle of which in its life or progress it })cri)etually traverses, so 
endowing or filling itself with experience anti ever enriching its 
being. Its four functions in their conjoint e.xercise generate the 
contents of experience, within which we can and must distinguish 
four corresponding grades, stages, kinds or n‘almvS, the respective 
subject-matters of aesthetic, logical, economic and ethical theory, 
departments of philosophy, which together without addition con- 
stitute the whole of it. 

In its total cognitive function this Spirit manifests itself as art, 
the first or “dawn” form of knowledge. In this grade it expresses 
itself in individual embodiments; in so expressing itself it at once 
creates and beholds what it creates, and has for its objects (which 
arc also its works) whatsoever in experience presents a char- 
acteristic individuality. In its second cognitive grade, as logic or 
abstract philosophy, it expresses, brings to existence and view, 
and so knows whatsoever is universal. Uniting, as it cannot but 
do, both functions, and thus becoming concrete in history, it 
effects an d priori synthesis between what is in(livi<lual and what 
is universal; in doing so, it wins actual imdcrst.ancling of the real 
and enters upon a course of knowledge which runs from sense- 
perception up to explicit history. The history which thus comes 
to be understood is wholly the work of the same Spirit in the 
exercise of its total practical funcLion, which has two corre- 
sponding gtades, in the lower or earlier of which it enacts what 
is individual, in the higher or later what is universal, or, rather 
again, in its actual or concrete exercise, enacts both in one, and 
so fills the stage of history with its deeds. Still more actually or 
concretely, it is active at once as making or creating and as know- 
ing or understanding its own history, which is its whole self. The 
only reality which can truly be called absolute is a history with- 
out beginning and without end, sclf-bcgottcn and self-explaining. 

The developments and applications which Croce gives to this 
fundamental doctrine are extraordinarily various, and often 
highly novel and even paradoxical. They have excited widespread 
interest and evoked abundant criticism and opposition. Against 
his critics Croce carries on a sustained and skilful polemic. He 
exercises an increasingly profound influence on higher thought. To 
many his philosophy seems to have already established a place in 
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the worid of contemporary philosophy comparable with that 
occupied during a great part of the 19th century by the system of 
Hegel. For a fuller account of Croce’s theory of Aesthetics, see 
the article under that title, written by him, in volume I. of this 
Eficyclopcedia. 

Bibliography. — G. Prezzolini, Benedetto Croce (Naples, 1909) ; 
H. Wildon Carr, The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce (1917) ; R. 
Piccoli, Benedetto Croce. An Introduction to his Philosophy (1922). 
Benedetto Croce ^ An Autobiographv , translated into English by R. G. 
Collingwood (Oxford, 1927), with a preface by J. A. Smith. 

The following contain bibliographies of works by and on Benedetto 
Croce: Benedetto Croce, Contribito alia critica di me stesso (1918, 
English translation 1926) ; G. Castellano, Introduzionc alio studio delJe 
opere di Benedetto Croce (Bari, 1920) ; G. Castellano, Benedetto 
Croce (Naples, 1924). (J.A.Sm.) 

CROCIDOLITE, a mineral described in 1815 by M. H. 
Klaproth under the name Blaiieisenstein (blue ironstone), and 
in I S3 1 by J. F. Hausmann, who gave it its present name on 
account of its nap-like appearance (Gr. Kpoicvs, nap of cloth). 
It is a blue fibrous mineral belonging to the amphibole group 
and closely related to riebeckite; chemically it is an iron sodium 
silicate. Its resemblance to asbestos has gained for it the name 
Cape Asbestos, the chief occurrence being in South Africa. The 
mineral suffers alteration by removal of alkali and oxidation of 
the ferrous iron, and further by* deposition of silica between the 
fibres, or by their replacement by silica ; a hard siliceous mineral 
is thus formed which when polished shows, in consequence of its 
fibrous structure, a beautiful chatoyance or silky lustre. This is 
the ornamental stone which is known when blue as ‘‘hawk’s- 
eye,” and when of rich golden brown colour as “tiger-eye.” The 
latter, which represents the final alteration of the crocidolite, 
has become very fashionable as “South African cat’s eye,’' and 
is often termed “crocidolite,” though practically only a mixture 
of quartz with brown oxide of iron. 

CROCKER, WILLIAM (1876- ), American botanist, 

was born at Medina, 0 ., on Jan. 27, 1S76. He graduated at the 
Illinois State normal university in 189S, at the University of 
Illinois in 1902, and received in 1906 the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Chicago, in which he was suc- 
cessively associate, instructor, assistant professor and associate 
professor of plant physiology until 1921 when he was made direc- 
tor of the Boyce Thompson institute for plant research at Yon- 
kers, New York. He has made important investigations on the 
germination of seeds and on the effect of poisonous and stimu- 
lative materials on plants. 

CROCKET, in architecture, a small, independent, sharply 
projecting mediaeval ornament, usually occurring in rows, and 
decorated with foliage. In the 
late 12th century, when it first 
appeared, it had the form of a 
ball-like bud, with a spiral out- 
line, like an uncurling fern frond ; 
but in the later Gothic period it 
took the form of out-curved, 
fully developed leaves reaching, 
in the isth century, complex, in- 
voluted richness. Crockets are 
used especially on the inclined 
edges of spires, pinnacles and 
gables, and are also found on cap- 
itals, cornices, and, occasionally, 
around arches. 

CROCKETT, DAVID (1786-1836), American frontiers- 
man, son of an Irish immigrant, was born in Greene county, Tenn., 
on Aug. 1 7, 1 7S6. His education was obtained chiefly in the rough 
school of experience in the Tennessee backwoods, where he ac- 
quired a wide reputation as a hunter, trapper and marksman. In 
18x3-14 he served in the Creek War under Andrew Jackson, and 
subsequently became a colonel in the Tennessee militia. In 1821- 
24 he was a member of the State legislature, having won his elec- 
tion largely by telling stories. In 1827 he was elected to the na- 
tional House of Representatives and was re-elected in 1829. At 
Washington his shrewdness, eccentric manners and peculiar wit 
made him a conspicuous figure, but his opposition to the Presi- 
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dent’s Indian policy led to administration influences being turned 
against him with the result that he was defeated for re-election 
in I S3 1. He xvas again elected in 1S32, but in 1S35 lost his seat 
a second time, being then a vigorous opponent of many distinc- 
tively Jacksonian measures. Discouraged and disgusted, he fol- 
lowed his usual remedy of emigration, this time to Te.xas. There 
he lost his life as one of the defenders of the Alamo at San 
Antonio on March 6, 1836. 

A so-called “autobiography” (1S34), which he very probablv 
dictated, is topical of the crude but racy humour of the frontier, 
a work purporting to be a continuation of this autobiography and 
entitled Colonel CrocketPs Exploits mid Adventures in Texas 
(Philadelphia, 1836) is undoubtedly spurious. There have been 
several editions of these works in combined form. Numerous pop- 
ular biographies have been written, the best by E. S. Ellis (Phila- 
delphia, 1SS4). See also D. C. Seitz, Uncommon Amcricaris 
(1925) and the article by C. T. Crowell in the American Mer- 
cury (Jan., 1925). 

CROCKETT, SAMUEL RUTHERFORD (1860-1914), 
Scottish novelist, was born at Duchrae, Galloway, on Sept. 24, 
1S60, the son of a Galloway farmer. He was brought up on a 
Gallovray farm, and graduated from Edinburgh university in 
1S79. After some years of travel he became in 1SS6 minister of 
Penicuik, but eventually abandoned the Free Church ministry for 
novel-writing. The success of J. M. (later Sir James) Barrie 
had created a demand for stories in the Scottish dialect when 
Crockett published his successful story of The SHckit Minister in 
1893. The Raiders, The Lilac Sun-bonnet and Mad Sir Uchtred, 
all published in 1S94, were followed by many others. 

CROCKFORD, WILLIAM (1775-1844), proprietor of 
Crockford's Club, was born in London in 1775, the son of a fish- 
monger, and for some time himself carried on that business. After 
winning a large sum of money (according to one story £100,000) 
either at cards or by running a gambling establishment, he built, 
in 1827, a luxurious gambling house at 50 St. James’s street, which, 
to ensure exclusiveness, he organized as a club. Crockford’s 
quickly became the rage ; every English social celebrity and every 
distinguished foreigner visiting London hastened to become a 
member. Hazard was the favourite game, and very large sums 
changed hands. Crockford retired in 1S40, >vhen, in the expres- 
sive language of Capt. R. H. Gronow, he had “won the whole of 
the ready money of the then existing generation.” He took, in- 
deed, about £1,200,000 out of the club, but subsequently lost 
most of it in speculations. Crockford died on May 24, 1844. 

See John Timbs, Club Life of London (1S66) ; R. H. (jronow, 
Celebrities of London and Paris ^ 3rd series (1865). 

CROCODILE, a name applicable to any member of the 
reptilian order Loricata (Crocodilia) but often restricted to 
species of the genera Crocodyliis and Osteolaemus in contrast 
with the alligators (genera Alligator and Caiman). The order con- 
tains only 21 living species but the geological history of the group 
can be traced back at least as far as Jurassic times {see Reptiles). 

They are the largest living reptiles but it is difficult to be sure 
of their maximum size owing to the number of exaggerated stories 
which obtain currency. The largest species is the salt-water or 
estuarine crocodile (C. porosus) which has been reported to at- 
tain a length of 33 ft., and the smallest, one of the South Ameri- 
can caimans {Cayman palpehrosus) which scarcely attains a length 
of 4 ft. Very large specimens of any species are undoubtedly be- 
coming more and more rare; modern arms are too well dis- 
tributed for many very old individuals to survive. 

On account of the interest taken in crocodiles because of their 
size, their dangerous nature and the trophies which they yield to 
the sportsman, a key, based on characters of the head and skull, 
is given by means of which a specimen may be identified at least 
as far as its genus. 

I. Snout very long and slender; the halves of the lower jaw 
fused in front as far back as the isth tooth. 

(a) 27-29 teeth on each side of the upper jaw. Gavialis 
(the gharial of N. India). 

{b) 20-21 teeth on each side of the upper jaw. Tomistoma 
(the false gharial of Borneo and Sumatra). 
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II. Snout triangular or rounded; the halves of the lower jaw 
not fused farther back than the eighth tooth. 

(fl ) The fourth tooth of the lower jaw fits into a notch in 
the side of the upper jaw. Crocodiles. 

(1) Nasal bones dividing the nasal aperture into two. 
Crocodyliis (Africa to south China, north xAustralia 
and the Fiji Islands; southern United States to 
Venezuela and Ecuador). 

(2) Nasal bones not dividing the nasal aperture; 
snout turned up in front. Osfeolaemus (W. 
Africa). 

(3) Nasal bones not dividing the nasal aperture; 
snout not turned up. Osteohlcpharon (Congo). 

(6) The fourth tooth of the lower jaw fits into a pit in 
the upper jaw. Alligators. 

ti) Nasal bones' dividing the nasal aperture Alligator 
(southern United States and south China). 

(2) Nasal bones not dividing the nasal aperture 
Caiman (Tropical South America). 

The two first-mentioned genera, each possessing but a single 
species, are highly specialized fish-eating forms, the long, slender 
snout and numerous, sharp, interlocking teeth forming an efficient 
fish-catching mechanism. The remaining genera are much broad- 
er-snouted and, though fish form their staple food, they will also 
eat anything they can overpower; lying idly in the water with 
only the nostrils, eyes and perhaps part of the back showing they 
look like floating logs and any unwary bird or beast approaching 
within range of the powerful jaws is seized, dragged under water 
and eaten. There are undoubtedly occasional man-eaters but 
generally they recognize man as their chief enemy and become 
wary and difficult to approach. 

Ail the species reproduce by means of eggs. The sexes are 
able to find one another by hearing and by smell; during the 
mating season the males, at least, exercise their vocal pow'ers, 
the call varying with the species but usually being an intermittent 
bellow which may be heard for a considerable distance. Both 
sexes are provided with two pairs of scent glands; one pair lies 
at the sides of the throat and the other inside the cloaca. The 
glands on the throat are normally only visible as a pair of small 
slits but e.xcitcmcnt may cause them to be turned inside out so 
that they appear as rounded excrescences. Both pairs of glands 
are close to the soil when the animal is at rest on the bottom or 
basking on the shore and their secretion, which has a strong 
musky odour, leaves a trail that can be followed by other mem- 
bers of the species. The eggs are white, oval, covered with a 
thick calcareous shell and are laid on land; the number in a 
clutch varies according to the size of the individual and may vary 
from 20 to 90. The site and type of “nest'" vary somewhat in 
different forms but the eggs are never incubated by either parent. 
The Nile crocodile (C. iiiloticus) deposits its eggs in the sand, 
the hole being from 18 in. to 2 
ft. deep and the eggs arranged 
in two layers with a layer of sand 
between. Many other species 
including the West African croc- 
odile (C. cataphractiis) and the 
North American alligator (./I. 

missisHpieiisis) , swetp together a 

mound of vegetable trash and courtesy of the new york zoological 

deposit the eggs in the centre of 7he mile crocodile ccrocodilus 
this pile. Incubation is carried niloticus) 
out chiefly by the heat of the sun 

but in the second case the heat of fermentation of the vegetable 
matter probably assists; the mother remains in the vicinity of 
the nest, visiting it from time to time and, warned by the hic- 
cough-like cries which the young produce when ready to leave 
the egg, scratches away the covering of the nest and conducts her 
brood to the water. The young are able to break their way 
tluough the strong egg-shell by means of an *‘egg-tooth’* which 
develops on the tip of the snout but which is lost soon after 
t^atebing; they are two or three times as long as the eggs from 
'wbich mey emerge and are at once able to fend for themselves. 



Growth is fairly rapid, usually about a fool a year under favour- 
able conditions for the first few years and more slowly thereafter. 

The habits of all, whether crocodiles or alligators, arc very 
similar. They are essentially aquatic, living, as a rule in sluggish 
streams and lakes, and swim by })owerful strokes of the flattened 
tail, Ihe limbs being folded against the body. But their powers 
of locomotion on land are not to be despised. (Jrdinarily their 
progress is a mere crawd, the body and (ail btdng dragged along, 
but when excited they can run at c[uilc a considerable pace with 
the body held well off the grouml. Much of their time is spent 
basking in the full glare of the sun on .sandbanks, often with the 
mouth agape, and it is when the Nile crocodile is so engaged that 
a species of plover {Pluvianus argyptim^) may he. seen picking 
parasites from aincmg the reptile’s teeth; possilily the crocodile 
extends a tolerance to these i)irds in exidiange for the warning 
which their cries give as they fl.v away on the approach of danger. 
Some species hibernate buried in the mud during the colder parts 
of the year and others may aestivate in the sanu' manner during 
the dry season when the rivers and pools tliy up; it is not un- 
usual, however, for them to undertake long migrations overland 
when in search of new quarters and therfj are records of the in- 
vasion of a town by numbers of th(‘ Indian crocodiles (mugger 
or marsh crocodile, C. paliistrh) which had been compelled to 
leave their water-hole by a severe drought. 

The salt-water crococlile (C. porosiis) ha.s the most extensive 
range, being found from Bengal to southern C'hina, northern 
Australia and the Fiji islands and this species is the only one 
which is ever found at sea; the remaining specie's frequent fresh 
waters only. The genus Croccnlyliis ranges from west Africa to 
Central America; the best known st)ecies are the Nile crocodile 
which, though formerly plentiful is now rare in lower Egypt and 
which extends southwards to Rhoile.sia, the mugger of the Indian 
region; the North American crocodile ((’. acutus) which occurs 
throughout the West indies Jind from (he southern United States 
to Colombia, and the Orinoco crocodile (C. hitcrmedius). The 
genus Alligator occurs only in ihe southern United States. (A, 
viississipirnsis) and southern China (/I. .sincn:^i.s) and the caimans 
(S species) are confined to South America. 

These creatures have a definite e(t>nomic value, (heir hides 
being in demand for the making of fancy hut hers; this has led 
to considerable slaughter and great redudion in the numbers of 
many species. So far ha.s lliLs gtim: in North America that alli- 
gator ‘‘farms” ha\c been establi.sliei]; .siiut', however, it takes at 
least four ycar.s to produce a hide which ha.^ a marketable value, 
the financial success of the farms depends at least as much on 
the sale of curios as on the production of lealht'r. See also 
Alligator, Reptiles, (D. M. S. W.) 

CROCODILE-BIRD (Plnvianns aegyp/ns)^ a species of 
plover (q^v.) which derives its name from its fn‘fiu(*nt as.sociation 
with the Nile crocodile (Crorotlylus niloticm) from the teeth and 
hide of which it picks and devours parasites. It is also of .service 
to the crocodile by uttering warning crie.s on the approach of 
danger. 

CROCOITE, a mineral consisting of lead chromate (I^bCrO*), 
and crystallizing in the monoclinic system. It is sometimes used 
as a paint, being identical in composition with the artificial product 
chrome-yellow. It is found as well -developed crystals of a bright 
hyacinth-red colour, which «arc translucent and have an adaman- 
tine to vitreous lustre. On exjjosurc to light much of the Irans- 
luccncy and brilliancy is lost. The streak is orange-yellow; 
hardness 2^-3; sp. gr. 0*o. Crystals were first found in the 
Urals in 1763 in quartz-veins traversing granite or gneiss. Gold 
is often found associated with this mineral Crystals far sur- 
passing in beauty any previously known have been found in the 
Adelaide mine at Dundas, Tasmania; they are long, slender 
prisms, 3 or 410, in length, with a brilliant lustre and colour. 

(L. J. S.) 

CROCUS, a genus of plants of the family Iridaceae, con- 
taining 60 species, natives of Europe, North Africa, and tem- 
perate Asia, and especially developed in the dry country of south- 
eastern Europe and western and central Asia. The plants arc 
admirably adapted for climates in which a season favourable to 
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HATCHING OF A CROCODILE IN A JAVA LABORATORY 


1. A crocodile egg belonging to the CTOCodylus poTOSUs species, common 

in the East. The crocodile in the final embryonic stage is preparing 
to break the shell and emerge 

2. The egg a few hours later, with nose of crocodile showing. A strong 

egg tooth on the tip of the snout helps in breaking through the 
heavy shell. The tooth is lost soon after hatching 

3. Crocodile head protruding from egg 


4. The reptile snapping at a finger held near his mouth. Even before 

being completely hatched, the crocodile shows signs of savagery 

5. Crocodile pushing himself still further out of the egg 

6. Leaving the egg behind. The new born reptile is three or four times 

as large as the egg in which he grew. He is at once able to take 
care of himself 
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growth alternates with a hot or dry season; during the latter 
they remain dormant beneath the ground in the form of a short 
thickened stem protected by the scaly remains of the bases of 
last season’s leaves (known botanically as a ‘Vorm'’>. At the 
beginning of the new season of growth, new flower- and leaf- 
bearing shoots are developed from the corm at the expense of the 
food-stuff stored within it. New corms are produced at the end 
of the season, and by these the plant is multiplied. 

The crocuses of the flower garden are mostly horticultural 
varieties of C. venuis^ C, versicolor, and C. aureus (Dutch crocus), 



FROM GROOM’S “ELEMENTARY BOTANY" (G BELL & SONS LTD ) 

Showing the yearly history of the garden crocus (crocus 
VERNUS) 

A. Resting in winter 

B. Flowering 

C. Fruiting 

D. Preparing for winter — rest after fruiting 

the two former yielding the white, purple, and striped, and the 
latter the yellow varieties. The crocus succeeds in any fairly 
good garden soil and is often planted as a border plant, 
CROESUS, last king of Lydia, of the Mermnad dynasty 
(560-546 B.C.), succeeded his father Alyattes after a war with 
his half-brother. He completed the conquest of Ionia by cap- 
turing Ephesus, Miletus and other places, but lack of sea-power 
forced him to give up his project of subduing the islands, whom 
he enlisted as allies. He also allied himself with Sparta, and ex- 
tended the Lydian empire as far as the Halys. His wealth, due 
to trade, was proverbial. He was also a client of the oracle at 
Delphi, where a number of rich gifts of his dedication were seen 
by Herodotus. Various legends were told about him by the 
Greeks, one of the most famous being that of Solon’s visit to 
him with the lesson it conveyed of the divine nemesis which waits 
upon overmuch prosperity (Hdt. i. ^29, seq,: but see Solon). 
After the overthrow of the Median empire (549 B-C.) Croesus 
found himself confronted by the rising power of Cyrus, and along 
with Nabonidus of Babylon took measures to resist it. A coali- 
tion was formed between the Lydian and Babylonian kings, Egypt 
promised troops and Sparta its fleet, and Croesus took the initia- 
tive by invading Cappadocia. After an indecisive battle at Pteria 
he returned to Sardis to gather the forces of the confederacy. 
Cyrus followed him, took him completely by surprise, and 
stormed Sardis. We may gather from Bacchylides (iii., 23-62) 
that he hoped to escape his conqueror by burning himself on a 
funeral pyre, but that he fell into the hands of Cyrus. A different 
version of the story is given (from Lydian sources) by Herodotus 
(followed by Xenophon), who makes Cyrus condemn his prisoner 
to be burnt alive. Apollo, however, came to the rescue of his 
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worshipper with a rainstorm, and the name of Solon uttered by 
Croesus resulted in his deliverance. According to Ctesias, who 
uses Persian sources, and says nothing of the attempt to burn 
Croesus, he subsequently became attached to the court of Cyrus 
and received the governorship of Barene in Media. Fragments 
of columns from the temple of Artemis now in the British 
Museum have upon them a dedication hy Croesus in Greek 

See R. Schubert, De Croeso et Sclonc fabula (1S6S) ; M. G. 
Radet, La Lydie et !e monde grcc au temps des Mermnades (1S92- 
1S93) ; A. S Murray, Joiirn. Hell. Studies, x. pp. i-io^ (1SS9) ; 
Cambridge Ancknt History, vol. iii. ; for the supposition that 

Croesus did actually perish on his own pyre see G. B. Grundy, Great 
Persian War, p. 2S; Grote, Hist, of Greece (ed. 1907), p. 104. Cf. 
Cyrus; Lydl\- 

CROFT, SIR HERBERT, Bart. (17S1-1S16), English 
author, \vas born at Dunster Park, Berkshire, son of Herbert 
Croft of Stifford, Essex, and was educated at University college, 
Oxford. In 17S0 he published Love afid Mad?iess, a Story too 
true, hi a series of letters between Parties whose names could 
perhaps be mentioned were they less known or less lamented. 
In Love and Madness Croft inserted, among other miscellane- 
ous matter, information about Thomas Chatterton gained from 
letters which he obtained from the poet’s sister, Mrs. New- 
ton, and used without payment, a proceeding for which he was 
attacked hy Southey in the Monthly Review. In 1790 Croft pro- 
posed a revised edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, but subscribers 
were lacking and his 200 volumes of ms. remained unused. Croft 
w^as a good scholar and linguist, and the author of some curious 
books in French. 

See The Love Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R. 1775-1779, edited from 
Croft’s book by Mr. Gilbert Burgess (1895). also John Nichols’s 
Illustrations . , . (182S), v. 202-218. 

CROFT, SIR JAMES (d. 1590), lord deputy of Ireland. 
After representing Herefordshire in parliament in 1541 he be- 
came governor of Haddington in 1549, lord deputy of Ireland 
1551, and later governor of Berwick. In 1570 Elizabeth made 
him a privy councillor and controller of her household. He W’as 
one of the commissioners for the trial of Mary Stuart, and ‘in 
1588 was sent to arrange peace with the duke of Parma. He died 
on Sept. 4, 1590. 

His grandson, Herbert Cropt (1603-1691), Chaplain to 
Charles I., held a prebend’s stall at Worcester, a canonry of 
Windsor, and, under Charles II., the bishopric of Hereford. He 
was the author of the controversial work: The Naked Truth or 
the True State of the Primitive Church (London, 1675). 

Bibliography. — See D. Lloyd, State Worthies from the Reformation 
to the Revolution (2 vols. 1766) ; Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 
(ed. Bhss, 1813-20) ; J. Strj'pe, Annals of the Reformatioit (Oxford, 
1S24) ; R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, vol. i. (1SS5). 

CROFT (or Cropts), WILLIAM (1678-1727), English 
composer, was born at Nether Ettington in W'arwickshire. He 
received his musical education in the Chapel Royal under Dr. 
Blow whom he succeeded as organist there on the latter’s death 
in 1708, becoming at the same time organist of Westminster 
Abbey. In 1724 he published, under the name of Musica Sacra, 
an edition of his choral music in 2 vols. folio, including his noble 
Burial Service which has been justly described as one of the mas- 
terpieces of English Church music. He died at Bath and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

CROFTER, a term used, more particularly in the highlands 
I and islands of Scotland, to designate a tenant who rents and 
cultivates a small holding of land or “croft.” This O.E. word, 
meaning originally an enclosed field, seems to correspond to the 
Dutch kroft, a field on high ground or downs. The ultimate origin 
is unknown. By the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) act 1886^ 
a crofter is defined as the tenant of a holding who resides on his 
holding, the annual rent of which does not exceed £30 in money, 
and which is situated in a crofting parish. The wholesale clear- 
ances of tenants from their crofts during the igth century, in 
violation of, as the tenants claimed, an implied security of tenure, 
has led in the past to much agitation on the part of the crofters 
to secure consideration of their grievances, which have been the 
subject of royal commissions and of subsequent amending acts to 
the Crofters’ Act of 1886, 
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CROISETTE» in architecture, the form produced at the 
outer ends of the upper part of the architrave of an opening or 
panel, when the top or lintel projects on either side beyond the 
width of the architrave below. The form developed through 
primitive construction in which the lintel stone was much wider 
than the opening, but remained commonly in use in all the classic 
styles long after any structural reason existed. 

CROKER, JOHN WILSON (1780-1857), British states- 
man and author, was born at Galway on Dec. 20, 17S0, being the 
only son of John Croker, the surveyor-general of customs and 
excise of Ireland. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated in 1800. Immediately afterwards he was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1S02 he was called to the Irish 
bar. His interest in the French Revolution led him to collect a 
large number of valuable documents on the subject, which are 
now in the British Museum. In 1S04 he published anonymously 
Familiar Epistles to J. F. Jones, Esquire, on the State of the Irish 
Stage, a caustic satire in verse on the management of the Dublin 
theatres, which ran through five editions in one year. Equally 
successful were the Intercepted Letter from Canton (1805), a 
satire on Dublin society, and The State of Ireland, Past and Pres- 
ent (1S07), in which he advocated Catholic emancipation. 

In 1S07 he entered parliament as member for Downpatrick and 
in 1808 became deputy chief secretary for Ireland to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. This connection led to a friendship which remained 
unbroken until Wellington’s death. His speech (March 14, 1800) 
defending the duke of York against the charges of Colonel Wardle 
won for him in 1810 the office of secretary to the Admiralty, which 
he held without interruption under various administrations for 
more than twenty years. Among the first acts of his official career 
was the exposure of a fellow-official who had misappropriated the 
public funds to the extent of £200,000. 

A determined opponent of the Reform Bill, he vowed that 
he would never sit in a reformed parliament; his parliamentar>' 
career accordingly terminated in 1832. Two years earlier he had 
retired from his post at the Admiralty on a ptmsion of £1,500 a 
year. Croker had been an ardent supporter of Peel, but finally 
broke with him when he began to advocate the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He is said to have been the first to use (Jan. 1830) the term 
“conservatives.” He was for many years one of the leading con- 
tributors on literary and historical subject.s to the Quarterly 
Review, with which he had been associated from its foundation. 
The rancorous spirit in which many of hi.s articles were WTiiten 
did much to embitter party feeling. It also reacted unfavourably 
on Croker’s literary reputation. He had no sympathy with the 
younger school of poets who were in revolt agaiast the artificial 
methods of the i8th century, and he was responsible for the 
famous Quarterly article on Keats. It is, nevertheless, unjust to 
judge Croker by the criticisms which Macaulay brought against 
his magnum opus, his edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnsoii (iSjt)- 
Croker made no reply, but when the first two volumes of the History 
appeared he took the opportunity of pointing out inaccuracies in 
the work. Croker was occupied for several years on an annotated 
edition of Pope’s works. It was left at the time of hi.s death and 
afterwards completed by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin and Mr. W. J. 
Courthope. He died at St. Albans Bank, Hampton, on Aug. 10, 

The chief works of Croker not already mentioned were his Stories 
for Children from the History of England (1817), which suggested 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; Military Events of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 (1831) ; and several lyrical pieces of some merit, such 
as the Songs of Trafalgar (1806) ; and The Battles of Talavcra (iSoo). 
He also edited the Suffolk Papers (1823), Hervcy’.s Memoirs of the 
Court of George II. (1817), the Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey 
(1821-22), and Walpole*s Letters to Lord Hertford (1824). His 
memoirs, diaries and correspondence were edited by Louis J . Jennings 
in 1884 under the title of The Croker Papers (3 vols.). 

CROSLER, THOMAS CROPTON (1798-1854), Irish anti- 
quary and humorist, was born in Cork on Jan. 15, 1798, and died 
in London on Aug. 8, 1854. In 1819 he became a clerk in the 
Admiralty. Moore was indebted to him in the production of his 
Irish Melodies for “many curious fragments of ancient poetry.” 
In 1825 he produced his most popular book, the Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland, which he followed up by the 
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publication of his Legends of the Lakes (1S29), his Adventures of 
Barney Mahoney (1832), and an edition of the Popular Songs of 
Ireland (1830). He wrote Narrativiw Illustrative of the Contests 
in Ireland in 1641 and lOcSS (1841 ), for the Camden Society, His- 
torical Songs of Ireland, etc. (1S41 ), for the Percy Society, and 
several other works. He was a member of many learned societies, 
and one of the founders of the British Archaeological Association. 

CROLL, JAMES (1821-1890), Scottish scientist, was born 
near Cargill (Perthshire), on Jan. 2, 1821. He was .self-educated, 
but in 1859 wa.s made keeper of the Amiersonian museum in 
Glasgow, and from 1867 to 1880 was in charge of the Edin- 
burgh office of the Geological Survey of Scotland. He wrote 
some book.s, much discussed in their day, including Climate and 
Time, in their Geological Relations (1875 ), and Climate and Cos- 
mology (1885). He (lied on Dec. 15, iSc>o. 

See Autobiographical Skctih of Jtinuw CroU, leith .Memoir of his 
Life and Work, edit. j. C. Irons (i8g()). 

CROLY, GEORGE ( 1780-1800), British divine and author, 
son of a Dublin physician, was born on Aug. 17, 17S0. He was 
educated at Trinity college, Dublin, and after ordination was ap- 
pointed to a .small curacy in the north of Ireland. About i8ro he 
came to London, and occupied himself with journalistic writing. 
He WTOte Paris in 1813 (1817), a ]>oem in imitation of Childe 
Harold; Catiline (1822), a tragedy lacking in dramatic force; 
Salathiel: H Story of the Past, the Present and the Future (1S29), 
a romance of the '‘Wandering jew" type, and othcT works. 
Croly e\’entually received, in 1835, the living of St. Stiqihen’s, 
Walbrook, London, from a Whig patron. Lord Brougham, witl 
whose family he was conm*cted. He died suddcuily, on Nov. 24, 

1 800, in London. 

His Poetical Works (2 vols.) W(‘ni collected in 1830. 

CROMAGNON MAN. The discovery in r8fi8 in the Dor- 
dogne area of the C'romagnon cave — nt^ar fa*s JCjvdes — of four 
.skeletons — associated with Aurignacian cullun* — showc'd that a 
tall people, wdth large .skulls — larger than tho.se of modern man — 
had lived in that part of I'ranc(‘. Sul).se(|UtMii re.searrh has shown 
that people of this type inhabited a wid(‘ area in ICuropc'. The 
women of this rac(‘ were .shorter than the men, and there are 
features capable of inter[)retation as evidenct* of contact with 
negroid elements. 

See Sir Keith, Antiquity of Man, 2nd ed. ( 1925). 

CROMARTY, GEORGE MACKENZIE, xst k.arl of 
(1630-1714), Scottish .statesman, joiiu‘d (he Sc'ottish rising on 
behalf of Charles H. in 165.] and was in exile until the Re.stora- 
tion when he becamt* a lord of session with the title of Lord 
Tarbat. His opposition to Lauderdale kept him out of official 
employment from 1O64 lo 167S, bin he then became lord justice 
general (1678), lord di‘rk register and a lord of .S(fS.sion (1681), 
and from 1682 to 1688 he was the chief rniaist(T of Charles 11 . 
and James H. in Scotland. He made hi.s peac(‘ with William, and 
held high office both under William and Mary and Anne. He re- 
ceived his earldom in 1703, and died on Aug. 17, 1714. His 
grandson George, 3rd earl (r. 1703-1766), forfeited his peerage 
for his .share in the rising on l^ehalf of Charles Edward in 1745- 
The 3rd earPs son. Lord Maci.kod (1727-1789), was also an 
active supporter of Prince C'harles, and wa.s only pardoned in 
1746 on the .surrender of idl hi.s rights. He went abroad, and 
served in the Swedish army until 1777^ when he returned Lo 
Scotland, took service under the crown, and helped to raise, 
chiefly from the Mackenrie clan, the battalion which l>ecame the 
Highland Light Infantry. His estates were re.storcd in 1784, and 
he died on April 2, 17S9. 

CROMARTY, police burgh, parish and seaport, Ross and 
Cromarty, Scotland. Pop, (1(931; 1,232, excluding men of the 
Royal Navy. It is situated on the southern shore of the mouth 
of Cromarty Firth, 5 m. E. by S. of Invergordon on the opposite 
coast, with which there is daily communication by steamer, and 9 
m. N.E. of Fortrose, the mo.st convenient railway station. Before 
the union of the shires of Ross and Cromarty, it was the county 
town, of Cromartyshire. Its name gave the title to the earldom 
i of Cromarty. The harbour is a naval station; but the herring 
I fishery, once the staple industry, has failed; some white fishing 
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is carried on. The town, however, is in growing repute as a sum- | 
mer resort. The thatched house with cro\v-stepped gables in 
Church Street, in which Hugh Miller the geologist was bom, 
still stands, and a statue has been erected to his memory on a hill 
above the town. 

The former shire of Cromarty was incorporated with Ross- 
shire in 1889 under the designation of the county of Ross and 
Cromarty. Its nucleus consisted of the lands of Cromarty in the 
north of the peninsula of the Black Isle. To this were added 
from time to time the various estates scattered throughout Ross- 
shire — the most considerable of %vhich were the districts around 
Ullapool and Little Loch Broom on the Atlantic coast, the area 
in which Ben Wyvis is situated, and a tract to the north of Loch 
Fannich — ^which had been acquired by the ancestors of Sir George 
Mackenzie (1630-1714), afterwards Viscount Tarbat (1685) 
and I St earl of Cromarty (1703). Desirous of combining these 
properties into one shire, Viscount Tarbat W’as enabled to procure 
their annexation to his sheriffdom of Cromarty in 16S5 and 169S, 
the area of the enlarged county amounting to nearly 370 sq.m. 
{See Ross and Cromarty.) 

Cromarty Firth.— Cromarty Firth, an inlet of the North Sea, 
extends inland for 19 m. from Moray Firth in a westerly and then 
south-westerly direction. Except at the Bay of Nigg, on the 
northern shore, and Cromarty bay, on the southern, where it 
is about 5 m. wide (due north and south), and at Alness bay, 
where it is 2 m. wide, it has an average width of i m. and a depth 
varying from 5 to 10 fathoms, forming one of the safest and most 
commodious anchorages in the north of Scotland. The principal 
places on its shores are Dingwall near the head, Cromarty near 
the mouth, Kiltearn, Invergordon and Kilmuir on the north. The 
entrance is guarded by two precipitous rocks — the one on the 
north 400 ft., that on the south 463 ft. high — called the Sutors 
from a fancied resemblance to a couple of shoe-makers (Scots, 
souter), bending over their lasts. The erection of defences for 
the naval base was begun in 1912, and the base was used through- 
out the World War. 

CROME, JOHN (1768-1821), English landscape painter, 
founder and chief representative of the ‘‘Norwich schooF’ — often 
called Old Crome, to distinguish him from his son — ^was born at 
Norwich, on Dec, 22, 1768. His father was a weaver and his early 
years were spent in work of the humblest kind. During his ap- 
prenticeship to a house-painter he sometimes painted signboards, 
and devoted what leisure time he had to sketching from nature. 
Through the influence of a rich art-loving friend he was enabled 
to become a drawing-master; and in this he was engaged through- 
out his life. About 1 790 he was introduced to Sir William Beechey, 
from whom he gathered additional knowledge and help in his art. 
In 1 80s the Norwich Society of Artists took definite shape. Crome 
was its president and the largest contributor to its annual exhibi- 
tions. Among his pupils were James Stark, Vincent, Thirtle and 
John Bernay (Barney) Crome (1794-1842), his son. J. S. Cot- 
man, a greater artist than any of them, was also associated with 
him. 

Crome first exhibited at the Royal Academy in x8o6. With 
very few exceptions Crome’s subjects are taken from the familiar 
scenery of his native county. Fidelity to nature was his dominant 
aim. His most important works are: “Mousehold Heath, near 
Norwich,” now in the National Gallery; “Clump of Trees, Haut- 
bois Common”; “Oak at Poringland”; the “Willow”; “Coast 
Scene near Yarmouth”; “Bruges, on the Ostend River”; “Slate 
Quarries”; the “Italian Boulevards”; and 'the “Fishmarket at 
Boulogne.” He executed a good many etchings, and the great 
charm of these is in the beautiful and faithful representation of 
trees. He died at Norwich on April 22, 1821. His son, J. B. 
Crome, was his assistant in teaching, and his best pictures were 
in the same style. 

A collection of “Old” Crome’s etchings, entitled Norfolk Pic- 
turesque Scenery f was published in 1834, and was re-issued with a 
memoir by Dawson Turner in 1838, but in this issue the prints 
were retouched by other hands. See also G. A. Stephen, Norfolk 
Artists (1915); H. M. Cundall, The Norwich School (1920); 
C. H. C. Baker, Crome (1921). 
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CROMER, EVELYN BARING, ist Earl (1S41-1917), 
British statesman and diplomatist, was bom on Feb. 26, 1S41, 
the ninth son of Henry Baring, M.P., and Cecilia Anne, eldest 
daughter of Admiral Windham of Felbrigge Hall, Norfolk. He 
passed through Woolwich Academy into the Royal Artillery in 
1S58, and was appointed in 1S61 A.D.C. to Sir Henry Storks, high 
commissioner of the Ionian Islands; he acted as secretary to the 
same chief during the inquiry into the Jamaica outbreak in 1864. 
While in the West Indies he took the opportunity of visiting the 
United States, and spent some lime in Grant’s camp before Peters- 
burg. After his return to England he passed through the Staff col- 
lege and served in the War Office in what became later the Intelli- 
gence Division. In 1S72 he went out to India as private secretary 
to his cousin. Lord Northbrook, and in 1S77 was appointed British 
commissioner of the Egyptian public debt office. 

The appointment of a comparatively untried major of artillery 
as the British representative on a financial board composed of rep- 
resentatives of all the Great Powders was considered a bold one. 
Within a very short time it was recognized that the Englishman, 
though keeping himself carefully in the background, was unmis- 
takably the predominant factor on the board. He was mainly re- 
sponsible for the searching report, issued in 1S7S, of the commis- 
sion of inquiry, appointed to investigate the financial methods of 
the Khedive Ismail; and when the khedive was driven to abdicate 
in I S 79, Major Baring became the British controller-general in the 
renewed Dual Control. He maintained that administrative reform 
and the easing of the burdens of the fellahin were prerequisite to 
the collection of interest on the bonds. But he had hardly been in 
office more than six months before Lord Ripon asked him to go 
out to India as financial member of the viceroy’s council. His 
Egyptian reputation had preceded him at Simla, but during the 
three years he spent in India he proved to be a wise and masterly 
economist. 

When the British Government, saddled with the responsibility 
of re-establishing ordered government in Egypt after Arabi 
Pasha’s revolt {see Egypt), recalled Sir Evelyn Baring (he had 
received a K.C.S.I. for his Indian serxdces), he returned to Egypt 
with the style of British agent and consul-general, with pleni- 
potentiary diplomatic rank. Though junior to the other members 
of the Diplomatic corps, he was in fact the most powerful, be- 
cause it was known that he had the backing of the British army of 
occupation. From the date of his return (Sept. 1SS3), the his- 
tory of Sir Evelyn Baring, who became Baron Cromer in 1892, 
G.C.B. in 1S95, viscount in 1897, and earl in 1901, is identified 
with the history of Egypt, and requires only the barest mention 
here. From the outset he realized that the task he had to perform 
could only be effected piece-meal and in detail. His very first 
measure was one which, though severely criticized at the time, has 
been justified by events. In any case it showed that he shirked no 
responsibility, and was capable of adopting heroic methods. He 
counselled the abandonment, at least temporarily, by Egypt of its 
authority in the Sudan provinces, already challenged by the mahdi. 
His views were shared by the British ministry of the day and the 
policy of abandonment enforced upon the Egyptian Government. 
At the same time it was decided that efforts should be made to re- 
lieve the Eg3q)tian garrisons in the Sudan and this resolve led to 
the mission of General C. G, Gordon (g.'y.) to Khartum. Lord 
Cromer subsequently told the story of Gordon’s mission at length, 
making clear the measure of responsibility resting upon him as 
British agent. The proposal to employ Gordon came from the 
British Government and twice Sir Evelyn rejected the suggestion. 
Finally, however, in view of the strength of British popular feel- 
ing, Baring gave way and agreed that Gordon would be “the best 
man,” if he clearly understood that his duty was to evacuate the 
Sudan, not to hold it. Gordon was instructed in London to go by 
the Nile route, and Baring vetoed his journey via Suakin, a deci- 
sion which he afterwards repented. Once Gordon was on his way 
Baring gave him all possible support, and in the critical matter of 
the proposed despatch of Zobeir to Khartum, he — after a few 
days’ hesitation — cordially endorsed Gordon’s request, but the 
British Government refused. 

From Jan. 1884 till the catastrophe at Khartum became known 
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in Feb. 1S85, the management of Egyptian affairs was more than 
usually complicated by the obstruction of the bondholders and the 
conflicting instructions of the llritish Government. Gordon’s 
death was a terrible blow to Baring, who regretted that he had not 
held firmly to his own first judgment. But Baring did not allow his 
private sorrow^ to unnerve him in serving Egypt. He gave his 
mind to securing the reluctant assent of the bondholders to a new 
loan, necessary for the irrigation works and the relief of the bur- 
den on the fcllahin. With the assistance of Sir Colin Scott Mon- 
crM, in the public works department, and Sir Edgar Vincent, as 
financial adviser, these two great departments were practically 
put in order before he gave more than superficial attention to the 
rest. The ministry of justice was the next departmeiil seriously 
taken in hand, with the assistance of Sir John Scott, while the 
army had been reformed under Sir Evelyn Wood, who was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Grenfell. Education, the 
ministry of the interior, and gradually every other department, 
came to be reorganized, or, more correctly speaking, formed, under 
Cromer’s carefully persistent direction. All this was accomplished 
with no further patent of authority than that of an adviser to the 
Khedive Tewfik. The death of Tewfik in 1S92 threatened danger 
for his son and heir; Abbas w^as in Europe and a minor. But before 
the Sultan at Constantinople could interfere in the succession, 
Baring had brought Abbas to Egypt and had circumvented the 
fact of his minority by reckoning his age in lunar months. His 
work then proceeded unhindered. 

In the meantime, the rule of the mahdi and his successor, the 
khalifa, in the temporarily abandoned provinces of the Sudan, 
had been weakened by internal dissensions; the Italians from 
Massawa, the Belgians from the Congo State and the French from 
their West African possessions, had gradually approached nearer 
to the valley of the Nile; and the moment had arrived at which 
Egypt must decide either to recover her position in the Sudan or 
allow the Upper Nile to fall into hands hostile to Great Britain and 
her position in Egypt. Lord Cromer was as quick to recognize the 
moment for action and to act as he had 15 years earlier been 
prompt to recognize the necessity of abstention. In March-Sept. 
1S96 the first advance was made to Dongola under the Sirdar, Sir 
Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener (g.v .) ; and on Sept. 2, 189S, 
the battle of Omdurman finally crushed the power of the khalifa 
and restored the Sudan to the rule of Egypt and Great Britain. 
In the negotiations which resulted in the Anglo-French Declaration 
of April 8, 1904, whereby France bound herself not to obstruct in 
any manner the action of Great Britain in Egypt and the Egyptian 
Government acquired financial freedom. Lord Cromer took an 
active part. He also successfully guarded the interests of Egypt 
and Great Britain in 1906 when Turkey attempted by encroach- 
ments in the Sinai Peninsula to obtain a strategic position on the 
Suez Canal. Ail this he effected in the face of the greatest difficul- 
ties — ^political, national and international — and at the same time 
raised the credit of the country from a condition of bankruptcy 
to an equality with that of the first European powers. He was in 
England when the Denshawai executions took place, and when he 
returned to Egypt he found the country seething with discontent. 
In April 1907, in consequence of the state of his health, he re- 
signed after 24 years in Egypt. In July of the same year parlia- 
ment granted £50,000 out of the public funds to Lord Cromer in 
recognition of his ‘‘eminent services” in Egypt. In 1908 he pub- 
lished in two volumes Modern Egypt , in which he gave an adroit 
yet impartial narrative of events in Egypt and the Sudan since 
1876, and dealt with the results to Egypt of the British occupation 
of the country. Lord Cromer took some part in the political life 
at home after his retirement, joining the free-trade wing of the 
Unionist party. 

But in his leisure he turned to the study of the classics, the 
fruit of which appeared in a lecture delivered to the Classical As- 
sociation in 1910 on Ancient and Modern Imperialism, Three vol- 
umes ; of Political and Literary Essays consist of reviews contrib- 
uted to the Spectator. Even during his busy years in Egypt he 
, M^ote his Paraphrases from the Greek Anthology, He returned 
to Egyptian affairs in a supplement (1915) to Modern Egypt. In 
■ 6 the -Govern called on him to preside over the Darda- 
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nelles Commibsion. The strain was too great, and after one of the 
meetings, he collapsed. He died on Jan. 29, 1917. 

Lord Cromer married in 1876 Ethel Stanley, daughter of Sir 
Rowland Stanley Errington, nth baronet, but was left a widower 
with two sons in 1898; in 1901 he married Lady Katherine 
Thynnc, daughter of the 4lh marejuess of Batli. 

CROMER, urban district and watering-place of Norfolk, 
England, 24 m. N. of Norwich on the L.N E. and Mid. and G.N. 
Jt. Railways. Pop. (19.^1) 4,1 77- Standing on cliiTs of consider- 
able elevation, the town has repeatedly suflered from ravages of 
the sea. A wall and esplanade extend along the bottom of the 
cliffs, and there is a fine stretch of sandy beach. The church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul is Perpendicular (largely restored) with 
a lofty tower. Cromer is a coastguard and iiieboat station, and 
there is some fishing. 

CROMLECHj a megalitliic structure consisting of a large 
horizontal capstone supported on ui^rights, forming part of a 
prehistoric stone chamber. In Britain the word i.s practically 
synonymous with dolmen, while in France it i.s applied to the 
collection of such stones usually known as a ‘ 'si one circle” {see 
Stone Monuments). 

CROMORNE, also CRUMHORNE, an ancient wind in- 
strument of wood in which a cylindrical column of air was set 
in vibration by a reed. The lower exi remit y was turned up in 
a half-circJc, and from this peculiarity it gained the French name 
toiinicboui. The reed of the cromorne was not, like that of the 
bassoon, in contact with the player s lips, but was covered by a 
cap pierced in the upper part wath a raised slit against which 
the performers lips rested, the air being forced through the 
opening into the cap and setting the reed in vibration. The reed 
itself was therefore not subject to the prc.s.sure of the lips, and 
the compass of the instrument was in consequence limited to the 
simple fundamental sounds produced by the successive opening 
of the lateral holes. The cromornos, wbic:h wvre made in various 
sizes, were in very general u.se in Europe from the X4th to the 
17th century 

CROMPTON, SAMUEL (1750-1^^27), English inventor, 
was born on Dec. 3, 1753, at Firwood, near Bollon-Ut-Moors, Lan- 
cashire, and went into a spitming-mill as a lad. The defects of 
the spinning jenny inspiretl him with the idea of devising some- 
thing better, and for five or six y(‘ars the elforl ab.sorbed all his 
.spare time and money, including what earned by playing the 
violin at the Bolton theatre. Aljout 1779 he .succeeded in pro- 
ducing a machine winch span yarn .suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of muslin, and which was kmnvii as the muslin wheel or 
the Hall-in- thc-Wood wheel, and later as the spinning mule. After 
his marriage in 1780 a good demand arose for the yarn which 
he himself made at Hall-in-the-Wood, but be could not afford to 
take out a patent and decided to reveal the .secret of his machine, 
on the promise of a number of manufacturers lo pay him for the 
use of the mule, but all he received was about £60. He then 
resumed spinning on his own account, hut with indifferent suc- 
cess. In xSoo a sum of £500 was rai5o<l for his benefit by sub- 
scription, and in 18x2 parliament allowed him £5,000. With the 
aid of this money he embarked in business, first as a bleacher and 
then as a cotton merchant and spinner, but again without success. 
In 1824 some friends, without his knowledge, bought him an 
annuity of £63. He died at Bolton on June 26, 1S27. 

CROMPTON, an urban district of Lanca.shirc, England, 2i 
m. N. of Oldham. Pop. (1931;, 14,750. Textile industries (chiefly 
spinning) arc carried' on, and there are coal mines in the vicinity. 

CROMWELL, HENRY (1628-1674), fourth son of Oliver 
Cromwell, was born at Huntingdon on Jan. 20, 1628, and served 
under his father in the latter part of the Civil War. In 1650 he 
took some troops lo assist Oliver in Ireland and was one of the 
Irish representatives in the Little, or Nominated, Parliament of 
1653. In 1655 he was appointed major-general of the forces 
in Ireland and a member of the Irish council of state. On the 
departure for England of the lord-deputy, Charles Fleetwood, 
in Sept. 1655, Henry was left for practical purposes the ruler of 
Ireland. He diverged from Fleetwood’s policy, in protecting the 
interests of the English settlers and in holding the scales evenly 
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between the different Protestant sects; and his undoubted popu- 
larity in Ireland is attested by Clarendon. In Nov. 1657 Henry 
was made lord-deputy; but on the succession of Richard Crom- 
well to the office of protector, at his father's death, although 
Henry was now appointed lieutenant and governor-general of 
Ireland, it was only with great reluctance that he remained in that 
country. Having rejected proposals to assist in the restoration 
of Charles II., Henry was recalled to England in June 1659 j^st 
after his brother’s fall. He resigned office at once, and although 
he lost some property at the Restoration, he was allowed to keep 
the estate he had bought in Ireland. His last years were passed 
at Spinney Abbey in Cambridgeshire, where he was unmolested 
by the Government and where he died on March 23, 1674. In 
1653 he married Elizabeth (d. 16S7), daughter of Sir Francis 
Russell, and left five sons and two daughters. 

See J. Waylen, The House of Cromwell (new ed. 1897). 

CROMWELL, OLIVER ( 1 599-1 65S), Lord Protector of 
England, was the son of Robert Cromwell of Huntingdon and 
Elizabeth Steward. His father was the great-grandson of Mor- 
gan Williams, v;ho married the sister of Thomas Cromwell, the 
ruthless Minister of Henry VIII. Richard, the son of Morgan, 
acted as agent to Thomas Cromwell, and took his name. The 
son of Richard, Henry, inheriting the spoils of the abbey of 
Ramsey and the priory of Hinchinbrook near Huntingdon, by his 
splendid profusion earned the name of the Golden Knight, and his 
eldest son, Sir Oliver, by like extravagance, almost completed the 
dissipation of those fine properties. Robert, the younger brother, 
was of a serious character, and lived on his modest portion at 
Huntingdon. He is alleged to have been a brewer, but his main 
occupation was no doubt that of a gentleman farmer. 

Oliver received his education at Huntingdon School under Dr. 
Beard, whose belief in the direct interposition of God for the pun- 
ishment of the wicked may have influenced him throughout all 
his life. In 1616, Cromwell entered Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where he would come again under puritanical 
influence; but in 1617, on the death of his father, he returned to 
Huntingdon, to take up, as the only surviving son, the care of 
his mother, his five sisters and the family affairs. He married in 
1620 ElizalDeth Bourchier, the daughter of a city merchant, who 
survived him. 

Save for this great event, what is known of his life between 
1616 and 1628 is trivial. If he studied law, as is alleged, it was 
to little effect, for many years later he confessed haughtily that 
he knew as little of arithmetic as of law. There can be no doubt 
that he loved horses, as did his son Richard. He may have studied 
the art of war as set forth in the accounts of the practice of 
Gustavus, for military experts find him soon after his first appear- 
ance in the field strangely skilled in war according to the best 
manner of the period. There is no doubt that at some time, or 
at many times, he suffered from religious depression and the sear- 
ing conviction of sin. It may be inferred that he passed through 
that spiritual crisis known as conversion, for on his death-bed he 
drew hope from the recollection that at one time he had certainly 
been in grace. There is evidence that he was forward in protecting 
his humbler neighbours against legal and other injustice. But the 
chief proof of his active, useful and respected life, is in his elec- 
tion as member for Huntingdon to the Parliament of 1628. His 
family connections were many and widespread; at Westminster 
he would meet his cousins, John Hampden and Oliver St. John. 
By their side he was introduced to religious and political contro- 
versy on the larger scale. After the dissolution of that Parlia- 
ment he disappears once more from the public view. 

In 1631 he sold his land near Huntingdon and moved to St. 
Ives, where his business was that of a grazier on hired land. In 
1636 he succeeded to the estate of his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas 
Steward, and to his profits and activities as farmer of the Cathe- 
dral tithe of Ely. Huntingdon, St. Ives, Ely, each is within an 
easy ride of Cambridge, such journeys were taken often, not 
only for private but for public affairs; important relations must 
have been formed somehow, for in 1640 he was elected as burgess 
for Cambridge. A contemporary gives this sketch of his appear- 
ance in the House: — ‘Very ordinarily apparelled in a plain cloth 
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suit made by a country tailor, his linen plain and not clean, h*'S 
hat without a hat-band His stature of a good size, his sword 
stuck close to his side, his countenance swollen and reddish, his 
voice sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour, 
for the matter would not bear much of reason, . . . yet he was 
very much hearkened unto.” Indeed, though no orator, he was 
active in the House from the first ; he moved the second reading of 
the bill for Annual Parliaments (1640), and served on many com- 
mittees. He worked with St. John, Harry Vane, Arthur Hazelrigg 
and Edward Dering for the Root and Branch Bill — ^to destroy the 
power of the bishops and transfer it to commissioners to be named 
by Parliament. In Nov. 1641, he carried a motion appointing the 
Earl of Esse.x to command the train-bands of England, south of 
Trent, and in Jan. 1642, for a committee to put the kingdom “ in a 
posture of defence.” It is probable that his zeal for freedom of 
religion (as conceived by himself) was greater than his love of 
civic liberty; on the other hand, he declared that, if the Grand 
Remonstrance had not been carried, he would have sold all and 
left the country; it is characteristic of the man that he was 
associated with the two first practical measures for mobilizing 
armed force against the King. 

When Charles had left London (Jan. 1642), when his Queen 
had left England, when Hotham, the Governor, had refused to 
admit his monarch within the walls of Hull, war was in sight. The 
19 propositions of the Parliament sketched a new constitution for 
the kingdom which Charles could only accept under duress. On 
his rejection of those terms Parliament set up a Committee of 
Safety, and resolved to raise 10,000 men ; Essex was made their 
General. The time for action had come. While one party was 
endeavouring to enforce the King’s Commissions of array, and 
the other to carry out the ordinance of the Parliament for control 
of the train-bands, Cromwell was not inactive. He held Cam- 
bridge and its resources against the King and for the Parliament; 
he raised a troop of 60 horse and in August joined the army of 
Essex. We may assume that he chafed at the delays of his chief, 
who allowed the king to collect an army and only moved when the 
king started to march on London. At Edgehill where the forces 
met (Oct. 23, 1642) Cromwell was present, and his troop stood 
firm when others had fled. As a leader of cavalry he then learnt 
a lesson from the errors of Rupert, which served him well there- 
after. He also formed the conviction that for this great cause 
troops must be found with a spirit which would carry them “as 
far as gentlemen would go; such men as have the fear of God 
before them.” And in Jan. 1643 he asked leave for himself and 
his men, betook himself to the Eastern Counties, where he was 
known, and began his work with the Eastern Association which 
had been shortly before founded by Ordinance of Parliament. 
Cambridge was its headquarters. By May 1643 he had 12 troops 
chosen and disciplined to his own high standard. With them he 
beat twice his own numbers at Grantham, “charging fiercely at a 
pretty round trot.” After a short spell at Nottingham, where 
the force, assembled for the aid of the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire, 
was paralysed by treachery, Cromwell returned to the Eastern 
Association, now assailed by the Royalists, and collected a force 
for the relief of Gainsborough, where he won a noteworthy success 
(July 28, 1643). Confronted then with Newcastle’s main army, 
he effected a masterly retreat to Lincoln, and prepared to levy 
a new force to be led by the Earl of Manchester. Thomas Fairfax 
shipped his horsemen from Hull and joined Cromwell; under 
Manchester, the two moved to recover Lincolnshire, and won the 
day at Winceby, where Cromwell’s horse was killed under him. 
Lincoln and Gainsborough were recovered, and Ferdinando, Lord 
Fairfax of Cameron, by a sally, raised the siege of Hull. In Jan,, 
1644, Cromwell was appointed Lieut.-General for the Eastern 
Association, and in the following month he became a Member of 
the Committee of Both Kingdom-s. He is reported to have had 
' supreme influence with Manchester, and for a time he inspired 
his chief with his own vigour, and the army with his own disci- 
pline and spirit. 

In 1644 the Scots under Leslie crossed the border; in April 
the King’s northern army under Newcastle was driven into York, 
where it was besieged by Leslie and the Fairfaxes. Waller and 
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Essex were preparing to advance on Oxford, when the army of 
the Eastern Association took the held in Lincolnshire. In June 
Manchester joined the armies besieging York. Cromwell was then 
in command of 3,000 cavalry. But in June Rupert, marching east 
from Lancashire with a superior force, drew off the besieging 
armies to meet him, eluded them, and entered York. The Par- 
liamentary armies, thus baffled, retreated southwards; Rupert 
followed, and forced an engagement at Marston Moor (July 2). 
The honours of this victory fell to Cromwell, who commanded the 
cavalry on the left. Victorious after hard fighting over Rupert’s 
horse, he returned to find the right wing of his own party routed 
and the centre broken, though Manchester’s brigades of foot and 
the Scots were maintaining a valorous struggle. Taking the enemy 
in the rear, he defeated first the Royalist Horse on the enemy’s 
left, and then turned to attack the infantry who were pressing the 
Scots back. The Scots and David Leslie deserve high credit, but 
the highest meed must fall to Cromwell. The three generals, 
Leven, Manchester and the elder Fairfax, had fled as from a com- 
plete rout. In the result, of about 18,000 men, Rupert re-assem- 
bled about 6,000, and York, the prize at stake, surrendered a 
fortnight later. It was at this battle that Rupert gave the name 
of Ironsides to Cromwell’s troops, which could not “be broken or 
divided.” 

Meanwhile things had gone badly in the west, Charles had de- 
feated Waller at Cropredy Bridge (June 29). He then followed 
Essex into Cornwall, while the army of the Eastern Association 
under Manchester lay idle at Lincoln; the commander himself 
unwilling to push the war home; Crawford and Cromwell es- 
tranged by political and religious dissension. The force of Essex 
was destroyed, and when Charles moved tow^ards Oxford, Man- 
chester was reluctant to accept the order to march against him. 
“This army,” he said, “cannot be commanded by the Ruliament 
without the consent of the Association which raised it for its 
own defence.” When the armies ultimately met at Newbury, the 
command on the side of the Parliament had been entrusted to 
a Committee. In consequence the attack was ill-planncci (Oct. 
27), and Charles was able to reach Oxford. Cromwell blamed 
Manchester as unwilling to push the attack against Charles to 
the extreme conclusion. Manchester replied in kind. The Scotch 
were ill-disposed to Cromwell, as he to the Presbyterian cause. 
The incident seemed about to lead to an alliance directed imme- 
diately against Cromwell. Cromwell evaded rupture by urging 
reorganization of the army and a change in its commanders. In 
the result, the second Self-denying Ordinance was adopted in 
April, 1645, which required all members of cither House holding 
office to lay down their commissions within 40 days, but did not 
exclude the possibility of re-appointment. Sir Thomas E'airfax 
was made general of the New Model army. Cromwell with his 
regiment was put under Waller, whom he readily accepted as his 
chief. His command was prolonged on May to for another 40 
days, and on June 10, at the urgent request of Fairfax, he was 
named as Lieut.-Gencral. 

The essence of the New Model army was a single command, 
corporate unity without regard to local interests, regular supply 
and regular pay for officers and men. The numbers were fixed at 
22,000, with some supernumeraries, and impressment was ordered 
to complete this total The necessary money was to be raised by 
monthly levies on the counties. The changes in the high command 
were important, but the changes in organization were equally 
important. It would appear that these great measures of reform 
were the work of Parliament actuated then by constructive com- 
mon sense. The scheme accorded with Cromwell’s ideas. He acted 
with discretion throughout. He refused to be drawn into a quarrel 
with Manchester. He refused to antagonize the Scots and their 
friends on the religious question. The thorny question of the 
Covenant was evaded. The Ordinance appeared at first sight to 
exclude Cromwell from command; it turned out to admit him as 
if by a deliberate manoeuvre. He cannot in his heart have been 
prepared to stand aside, but there is found no evidence of subtle in- 
tri^e on his own part. On this occasion, as on many others, the 
drive of circumstances and the potency of personality shaped 
events so as to push him to the front. As a passive waiter on the 


direction of Divine Providence, his atiitudc mitigated opposition 
and disarmed jealousy, leaving him ready to nccej^t what presented 
itself as a duty. 

The New Model army took some time to gel into shape, and its 
action was hampered by orders from the Parliamentary committee. 
At length Fairfax was given a free hand to advance against the 
forces of Charles and Rupert which had recently tak(>n and sacked 
Leicester. Just in time Cromwell joined up at Naseby with 600 
horse and took command of the cavalry. The King’s forces -were 
less in numbers but their foot were veterans, while of the infantry 
on the side of Fairfax a large part were raw con.scripls. The attack 
of the Royalist foot (June 14) was at first successful; and on the 
parliamentary left Rupert broke the Parliamcuitary horsemen 
under Ireton. But Cromwell, on the right, with his troopers drove 
all before him, and then turned on the Royalist foot, who after a 
resolute defence were defeated and captured almost to a man. 
The Parliamentary army thtm formed up again and attacked the 
Royalist horse which had gathered once more; unsu[)portecl, they 
could not stand; they tied and the pursuit continued for many 
miles. The King took refuge in Wales. A month later, Fairfax 
and Cromwell defeated Goring at Langport, and drove him into 
Bridgwater, which was taken by assault. A year was then spent 
in reducing cities, forts and isolated garrisons, until the w^ar 
was terminated by the surrender of Oxford on June 24, 1646. King 
Charles took refuge with the Scots at Newark, llis cause was 
greatly damaged by the di.scovery of his attempts to obtain aid 
from Lorraine, from Frani'c, from Denmark and fiom Ireland. 

Up to this time Cromwell had shown a natural aptitude for 
war. Vigorous in action, raphl in decision, steadfast in self-control, 
firm in discipline, but master of the heart.s of his men, what he 
had learnt by study he had perfected in the ludd, on the march 
and in the cami). When things looked hopeless, in April 1647, 
he. seriously thought of mcept iiig service abroad under the Elector 
Palatine. Two things kept liim at home: his zeal for freedom of 
belief, within his own arbitrary limits — anrl his devotion to the 
army with which he had stTved, These two master motives forced 
him into [>olities. The Parlianumt, having aI)olished Ejfi.scopacy 
and sequestrated the lauds of the (liurch, seemed about to force 
upon the nation anolh(;r religious tyranny — a Pre.shyterian rule 
in religion — a ndigion formulated i)y Parliament. During the year 
following the surrender of O.xford, first the Scots had endeavoured 
to persuade the King — their guest or i)risoner — to accept their 
owm Presbyterian system. Wlien tm*y had failed with Charles, 
they made terms with the Parlianumt for their arrears of pay, 
haiuUtcl over the King, and retired to their own country (Jan. 30, 
1647). Charles was taken in custody to llolml'iy in Norlhants. 
Parliament thought that an agreement with the King on a basis of 
Presbyterianism and the control of the armed forces of the na- 
tion was in sight; they accordingly propo.sed to di.sband a great 
IKirt of the army without security for their arrears of j)ay, and to 
send 12,000 of the remainder to Irelantl The army elected “agi- 
tators” to focu.s their resistance; and ('romwadi, Skippon, Treton 
and Fleetwood wxto sent by the Parliament to headcjuarters at 
Saffron Walden, to deal with the malcontents. Cromwell dis- 
charged his duty faithfully, attempted to pacify the soldiers, and 
laid their case before Parliament:; hut disbandment without satis- 
faction was ordered for June i. The army refused to dis])and; 
and Cromwell joined the army. On the same day the King was 
seized at Holrnby, and passed into the cu.stody of the army. 

The army forthwith organized itself. A Council wa.s set up to 
represent the army in political mailers: — the general officers 
with four representatives from each regiment. In military matters 
the general and his council of war were to be supreme. Order and 
discipline were soon restored. The army then advanced towards 
London. Toleration was demanded and proposals were made for 
a new Parliament to be elected on a more equitable scheme of 
constituencies and representation. Under this pre.ssurc Parlia- 
ment rescinded its orders for disbandment, discharged the soldiers 
enlisted to resist the army and restored the old committee for 
the Militia of London which had been displaced by Presbyterians; 
but the London mob took charge, and forced the repeal of these 
orders and the issue of an invitation to the King to come to 
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London. A number of the legislators took refuge with the army, 
which advanced towards London to “restore the liberty of Par- 
liament.” A regiment of cavalry in Hyde Park persuaded Parlia- 
ment to return to their last position but one. The most ardent 
Presbyterians took refuge on the continent. 

Cromwell, on behalf of the army, now undertook to negotiate 
with the King. The “Proposals” made to him were more lenient 
to the Royalists than those of the Parliament. But they involved 
the reservation to the Parliament for ten years of the control 
of the militia and the appointment of officers of State, and the 
limitation of the royal power by a co-ordinate Council of State. 
They excluded control, Episcopal or Presbyterian, of religious 
opinion. In details the Council of the Army showed itself con- 
ciliatory; but, whatever amendments might be allowed, the King 
saw his power in the Church annulled, and his power in the 
State curtailed. He thought he could do better by pla>’ing off 
the army against the Parliament. On the other hand the firebrands 
of the army thought Cromwell and Ireton too indulgent. The 
“Agreement of the People” was put forward in Oct 1627, demand- 
ing a new parliament, new constituencies, manhood suffrage, tri- 
ennial Parliaments, government by Parliament under certain res- 
ervations (stated but without sanction or guarantee), and with- 
out any mention of the King. This Cromwell and his friends 
were strong enough to put aside. It was Cromwell who then laid 
down that in judging any new political scheme the first thing to 
be considered was, “whether the spirit and temper of the people 
are prepared to go along with it.” On this ground he judged mon- 
archy best ; though not a politician, he had sound political sense. 
The King had a third party to which he could turn — ^the Scots. To 
gain greater freedom in negotiation he escaped from Hampton 
Court to Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight (Nov. 1647). 
Charles counted on the dangerous divisions in the army; these 
were, hov/ever, repressed by Cromwell's courage and firmness. 
But on Dec. 27 Charles made his treaty with the Scots and 
rejected the terms of the Parliament, in the vain hope that he 
would be able to escape to the continent and bring aid thence to 
his Scottish allies. In Jan. 1648, the Parliament voted to break 
off all dealings with Charles: in their action Cromwell concurred. 
Soon afterwards the Second Civil War broke out. 

The rising began in Wales. In the north the Royalists, pre- 
paring for the army promised by the Scots, seized Berwick and 
Carlisle. In May, 164S, Cromwell left London for Wales: Pem- 
broke Castle held out for six weeks, till it was starved into sub- 
mission (July ii). Three days earlier the Scots under Hamilton 
had crossed the border. The Royalists had risen in Kent and 
Essex, and the fleet in the Downs had declared for the King. 
Fairfax dealt with these risings and laid siege to Colchester. In 
the north Lambert had to give way before the Scots, who moved 
forward slowly. Cromwell sent part of his force to the aid of 
Lambert and followed himself with the remainder. They joined 
forces in the West Riding on August 12. Here he learnt that 
Hamilton was marching south towards Preston ; he marched west 
“choosing to put ourselves between their army and Scotland.” 
He caught Hamilton with his forces divided. Cromwell destroyed 
Langdale’s division and Hamilton’s rearguard, occupied Preston, 
and set out in pursuit of Hamilton’s main force. He followed 
them almost to Warrington, where there was some hard fighting : 
the main part of the army were prisoners by August 20; the rest 
surrendered in detail or escaped in disguise. When Colchester 
surrendered on August 27, the Second Civil War was in effect 
concluded. 

But there was still work to be done. Cromwell marched into 
Scotland, and aided by a rising in the west made terms with the 
duke of Arg3dl and his partisans which protected England for a 
time against interference. Meanwhile Parliament had been treat- 
ing with the King; and preliminaries were agreed on at Newport I 
on Sept. 18. The army feared that peace thus made would put 
the Presbyterians in power and lead to the dismissal of the sol- 
diers without payment of arrears or indemnity for their acts while 
under arms. On Nov. 20 the army in the south presented to 
Parliament a Remonstrance drawn up by Ireton, demanding inter 
alia that the King be “brought to justice for the treason, blood 
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and mischief he is guilty of.” The Parliament continued to treat, 
and action was taken. The King was removed by orders of Fair- 
fax from Newport to Hurst. The officers in London allied them- 
selves with the Independent minority in Parliament to drive out 
the Presbyterian majority. This was effected on Dec. 6 and 7 
(Pride’s Purge). Cromwell took his seat with the minority. 

The assembly thus constituted had no semblance of legality. 
It was what is called in revolutionary cant a provisional govern- 
ment. The Council of the Army was another such provisional 
government. Cromwell was a member of both bodies and the 
strongest personality in each. He cannot escape the fullest re- 
sponsibility for the act which followed. Yet it seems certain 
that he struggled long against the ultimate decision, and there is 
no reason to question the sincerity of his doubts. At last he 
could see no way e.xcept that which was taken. Now^adays the 
e.xecution of the King might be defended on the ground that the 
safety of the people is a supreme interest above all law. If Crom- 
well justified the act by saying that the Providence of God had 
cast it upon him. that was the manner of thought which he had 
learnt from the Old Testament. The mutilated House of Com- 
mons, ignoring the House of Lords, appointed an arbitrary 
tribunal to judge the King, of which not half the members ac- 
cepted the charge laid upon them. The conclusion was inevitable : 
no plea of law or right or fact could avail; Charles went to his 
death on Jan. 30, 1649. 

After his death, such House of Commons as remained passed 
laws abolishing the House of Lords, abolishing the monarchy, 
and establishing a “Commonwealth or Free State,” a Republic, 
with which Cromw’ell later dealt as he had with his King accord- 
ing to the law of necessity. But first he had tasks to perform which 
were more congenial to his nature and his gifts. For the moment he 
was a member of the Council of State created by the purged Par- 
liament. Many tasks w-ere taken in hand, which had hitherto been 
perforce neglected; in these activdties his influence, where not cer- 
tain, may be Surmised. The navy was reorganized and re-equipped. 
Discontent and anarchical propaganda were rife in the army and 
demanded severe measures of repression. Though his faith and 
wisdom were needed for these and other duties, the Council of 
State was a competent body and for a time could manage home 
affairs. Where war was needed, Cromwell had no rival, or plau- 
sible substitute. The case of Ireland was the most pressing. The 
rebellion of 1641 had been exacerbated by the measures of the 
Parliament, which proscribed the Popish religion and offered two 
and a half million acres of Irish land to adventurers, as a means 
of raising funds for the reconquest. With the turmoil and con- 
fused intrigue that followed this biography is not concerned — 
until the time in 1647 when Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant for the 
King, surrendered Dublin to the Parliament. The reconquest of 
the island was then planned, but postponed owing to the Second 
Civil War; after this war Ormonde returned and formed a con- 
siderable party of Catholics and Anglo-Irish against the Parlia- 
ment. The prince of Wales was invited to take the lead. Rupert 
appeared at Kinsale with his ships. The Republican force in 
Ireland was confined to Dublin, Drogheda and Derry. The situa- 
tion was critical, and on March 30, 1649, Cromwell accepted the 
command of an army of reconquest. 

Ormonde had at first considerable success, capturing Drog- 
heda and other strongholds, but on Aug. 2 Michael Jones, com- 
mander at Dublin, routed him at Rathmines, and when Cromwell 
landed at Dublin (Aug. 13) there was no longer an opposing army 
in the field. The best of Ormonde’s troops were in Drogheda; 
thither Cromwell led his men and stormed the town, putting all 
its defenders and all Catholic priests to the sword. A few days 
later Wexford shared the same fate. By the end of the year the 
coast from Londonderry to Cape Clear was in Cromwell’s hands, 
excepting Waterford; but not much beyond the coast. In Janu- 
ary his recall was voted to face the threat of a Scottish invasion; 
but he did not leave till May. Just before his departure he suf- 
fered a severe repulse in an assault on Clonmel — ^though the place 
came into his hands by the subsequent retirement of the garrison. 
The Irish expedition adds little to Cromwell’s military fame. The 
ignorance of Irish history displayed in his public utterances is 
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colossal. Claiming to be a judge “to ask an account of the innocent 
blood” shed in 1641, he lost all sense of justice through religious 
rancour; and the “righteous judgment” of which he spoke fell 
upon those who had no part in the original crimes. 

The conquest of Ireland was completed in 1652 by his succes- 
sors in command. The Cromwellian Settlement — ^as it is called 
and rightly called, for he approved its principles — w'-as not com- 
pleted until i6‘,8 The means of the settlement were the trans- 
fer to new owners of the property in land over two-thirds of 
Ireland; the aim "was the conversion of Ireland from a Catholic 
to a Protestant country; the method was called the impartial 
administration of justice. The Instrument of Government gave 
to the Irish representation in parliament, but the representatives 
were so chosen as to represent, not the Irish, but the English in 
Ireland. It may be conceded that Cromwell used his influence 
to mitigate for Ireland the burdens of taxation. For the last 
three years of Cromwell’s life, his son, Henry, was acting as 
governor in the island; under his rule, some order began to 
emerge from chaos. 

The execution of a Scottish King had touched the Scots on the 
point of national pride. On hearing the news, they at once pro- 
claimed Charles II. king, not only of Scotland, but of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland His first plan was to use Ireland as a starting 
point; but first the confusion of parlies in Ireland, and after- 
wards the blows of Cromwell, closed to him this field of action. 
He landed in Scotland on June 23, 1650, having accepted the 
Scotch terms. They were that he should impose Presbyterianism 
on England and Ireland, take the oath to both Covenants, and 
disavow both Ormonde and Montrose. Cromwell urged on the 
Council of State that they should forestall the Scots by invading 
Scotland. Fairfax declined to take any part in such action, and 
Cromwell was made Captain General and Coramander-in-Chief. 
He entered Scotland at the end of July, and was confronted by 
David Leslie with an army sup<enor in numbers but inferior in 
quality. He failed to force Leslie to accept battle.* A month so 
passed, until Cromwell found himself with his back to the sea 
at Dunbar, with the Scots commanding the road to Berwick. In 
order to prevent the escape of his enemy by sea, Leslie came 
down from the hills on Sept. 2. Cromwell’s force was much re- 
duced by sickness, and in numbers was half that of the Scotch. 
But he saw his opportunity and planned his attack with Lambert 
for the dawn of Sept. 3. Feinting an attack on the Scotch left, 
he threw the whole of his main strength on their right and centre. 
When the Scottish right wing had been broken, their centre was 
rolled up between the hills and a ravine which blocked their 
left. Three thousand Scots were killed, and ten thousand prison- 
ers were taken. This battle was a masterpiece of tactics, resolutely 
carried out, with full advantage taken of the ground. 

Leslie retired with the remnants of his force to Stirling, while 
Cromwell occupied Edinburgh and Leith. Lambert was sent 
against the extreme covenanters in the west. Charles was crowned 
at Scone on Jan. i, 1651. Cromwell fell ill, and when at length in 
July he was able to take the field again, he failed to bring Leslie 
into action where he lay before Stirling. Accordingly he deter- 
mined to turn his position, risking or inviting an invasion of Eng- 
land. On August 2 he occupied Perth, having passed through Fife. 
Here he learnt that the whole Scottish army had started on their 
march south. Cromwell left Monk, with 6,000 men, to hold Scot- 
land, sent his cavalry under Lambert and Harrison to follow the 
King, the one in the rear, the other on the flank, and himself 
marched through Yorkshire, as he went, collecting bodies of the 
English militia. On Aug. 22 Charles reached Worcester. Mean- 
while Cromwell had joined forces with Lambert and Harrison and 
lay at Evesham. Making good use of his superior strength, he 
sent Lambert and Fleetwood across the Severn to block the re- 
treat into Wales. Himself he advanced from the south-east 
towards the city, threatening it on the south and on the east. On 
Sept. 3, the day of action, Fleetwood advanced to the Teme and 
engaged the army. Cromwell crossed the Severn by a bridge of 
tmis and took Fleetwood^s opponents in flank. This enabled 
S^feetwpod to cross the and the combined forces “beat the 
^pts into” Worcester. Charles made a sally on the east against 


the forces left by Cromwell. Thereupon Cromwell again crossed 
the Severn and completed his victory. The Scottish foot laid 
down its arms; the horse retreated towards Scotland, but were 
hunted down by the local militia and the country folk. No or- 
ganized body of troops reached Scotland. This campaign shows 
a high mastery of great strategical movements. All Cromwell’s 
forces were collected at the critical time and place; the intelli- 
gence must have been good, and the supply well managed; and in 
the battle itself the difficulties of the ground were made to help 
rather than to impede the concerted action of the whole army. 
Charles escaped as i.s well known; hut there was no more fighting 
in England while Cromwell lived. Monk completed the conquest 
of Scotland, and in 1654 the last efforts at resistance were cru.slied. 

On Sept. 12, 1651, Cromwell entered London in triumph. Par- 
liament voted to him a revenue of £4,000 a year, and gave him 
Hampton Court for his residimce. liis position was that of Cap- 
tain-General of the Army, a member of the Council of State and 
a member of such parliament as there was. He entered now on 
one of those periods when, as wc might say, be waited to be con- 
vinced by the logic of events that certain action was necessary, 
or, as he -would himself say and believe, to be “pul by the Lord 
on the doing” of certain -work. He was anxious that the Par- 
liament should “period” themselves, fc, that they should fix a 
date for the termination of their power by a new election. All the 
members were loth to resign their power; many clung to the ille- 
gitimate profit, patronage and influence, which their position put 
within their reach. He was anxious that an act of indemnity should 
be framed for the war-like acts done in the course of the rebellion; 
such an act of oblivion was pu.sscd in February 1652, but, in his 
opinion, it was unduly limited. He desired a settlement of the 
Church with due regard to the liberty of conscience. The Par- 
liament offered him a sch(‘mc fettered by 15 fundamental prin- 
ciples. They drifted into war with tht; Dutch, not so much be- 
cause of the Navigation Act passed by them in 1651, as because 
of disputes arising out of their claim to the right of search for 
French goods in Dutch vessels. This war was distasteful to Crom- 
well, whose mind dwelt on joint action with Protestant princes 
on the Continent for the restoration and maintenance of freedom 
of conscience. To meet the necessary expenses of army and navy 
the Parlinmeni resorted once more to the oppressive and im- 
l)olitic expedient of confiscating the estntiis of alleged “malig- 
nants.” They pul the crown on their offences and omis.sions by 
hurrying forward a bill for a “New Represimtative” which would 
leave the sitting members unchallenged in their seats and the 
judges of the fitness of any new members who might ]>e chosen. 
The bill was on the point of passage, when on April 20, 1653, 
Cromwell drove them from the judgment seat. He followed up 
this action by dispersing the Council (jf State, whose authority 
was dependent on that of the rlisbanded Parliament. 

The only established authority left was that of the Captain- 
General, under whom a temporary Council of State dealt with 
the current business. In the hope of securing an assembly of 
“men fearing God and hating covetousness” he called upon the 
Congregational churches all over the kingdom to nominate suit- 
able persons. From the list thus supplied, the Council of officers 
chose 140, including five to represent Scotland, and six to repre- 
sent Ireland. This body went hopefully and prayerfully to work. 
It constituted itself a Parliament, and nominated a working Gov- 
ernment, It undertook to refonn the law and reform the Church. 
It impeded peace with the Dutch, which Cromwell desired. Its 
doctrinaire attitude encouraged the extremists and the fanatics. 
Finally the assembly came to hopeless disagreement over the re- 
constitution of the Church. Under some influence — not, it would 
seem, that of Cromwell — a majority decided to resign their powers 
into the hands of the Captain-General. “My power,” as he said 
later, “was again by this resignation as boundless and unlimited 
as before.” (See Barebone^s Parliament.) 

A scheme had already been put forward by the oflicers of the 
army, called the Instrument of Government. This scheme put 
the executive power in the hands of a Protector and a Council 
of State, nominated for life. A fixed revenue was assigned to the 
Government. Legislation was to be by a Parliament to be sum- 
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tnoned not less than once in three years, and to sit when sum- 
moned for not less than five months. The Protector was to have 
the appointment of ail magistrates, and the command of the 
forces by sea and land. Only for some of the very highest offices 
was the assent of Parliament required, or, if Parliament was not | 
sitting, then that of the Council. For all foreign policy the Pro- | 
lector with his Council were made responsible. A ministry was to j 
be established, but liberty of conscience was given to all Chris- I 
tians except papists and prelatists. In the absence of Parliament, 
the Protector was empowered to make Ordinances with the con- 
sent of the Council. In its original form this scheme gave the 
name of King to the head of the State; the term Protector was 
adopted to meet CromwelFs doubts or scruples. After the failure 
of the Little Parliament, Cromwell accepted the Instrument, and 
was solemnly installed as Protector on Dec. i6, 1653, in the sig- 
nificant black coat of a civilian. The document itself had no au- 
thority except that of the heads of the army and the acceptance 
of the Captain-General. Its validity rested on the logic of facts, 
but its construction shows practical wisdom. Its chief provisions 
stood the test of experience during Oliver's lifetime. 

It has been said that the events of 1640 to 1660 proved that 
the King could not govern this country without a Parliament and 
that the Parliament could not govern without a King. CromwelFs 
experience under the Instrument of Government supports both 
theses. His own position as a quasi-king preserved the experiment 
from complete failure; his actions proved his sincere desire to 
work in concert with some kind of parliament. But he was not 
invested with the magic of kingship ; those who obeyed his orders 
had not the legal protection given by statute to those whose acts 
were covered by the commands of a de facto king; and the par- 
liaments which he could bring together lacked the valid title of a 
royal summons. Owing to the restrictions on free election necessi- 
tated by the political situation. Parliament could not claim the full j 
support of the people; and the traditions of the Long Parliament 
did not encourage harmonious working between Parliament and i 
Protector. It is probable, indeed, that the Protector himself was | 
not well-fitted to work in with popular institutions. 

Under the Instrument, Cromwell with his Council had authority ; 
to issue Ordinances having the effect of law when parliament was 
not sitting. Thus from Dec, 1653 until Sept- 1654, there was an 
opportunity of clearing many difficulties out of the way. Peace 
was made with Holland in April 1654. The union of the three 
kingdoms was enacted and provision made for the government of 
Scotland and Ireland, The attempt to reform the law, civil and 
criminal, cannot be regarded as successful. Cromwell had not 
the lucid and logical mind of a Napoleon; the mentality of the 
English lawyers did not lead them to favour his projects of re- 
form or to assist in their realization. The reform of the ministry 
was more after his heart. It was tolerant within the limits of the 
time. A body of “Triers” was appointed to examine the fitness 
of candidates for livings: without their certificate none was in 
future to be admitted to a benefice. Presbyterians, Independents 
and Baptists were eligible as Triers, and from the point of view 
of doctrine members of any of these sects were acceptable. Grace 
and godly conversation were the makr^ titles to acceptance. An- 
other body was appointed to weed out the unworthy incumbents. 
Liberty of worship was allowed to all who “do profess faith in 
Jesus Christ,” excepting papists and prelatists. In practice, the 
prelatists were little molested, except when the Royalists were 
active in conspiracy. Cromwell would willingly have extended 
some indulgence to the Catholics, but the public opinion of the 
country was too strong for him. Such favour as he showed to 
Jews and Quakers was in advance of his age, and could not be too 
openly manifested. He refused to abolish tithe, and recognized 
the rights of patrons, subject to the review of the Triers. He 
encouraged and protected the universities, and fostered and su- 
pervised the maintenance of schools. By temperament a religious 
fanatic, in an age of religious war, tired out himself in the bitter- 
est religious strife, he yet made no war upon opinions but on the 
harmful acts to which opinions led. 

When Cromwell became Protector, he was master of a pow- 
erful standing army. He had a stronger fleet than any English 
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ruler before him. That fleet had been first built up to deal with 
the remains of the Royalist navy led by Rupert. It had driven 
Rupert to the Mediterranean, it had pursued him thither and 
destroyed his power. It had recaptured the Scilly Islands, Jersey 
and Guernsey, from other Royalist freebooters; it had reduced 
Barbados and the West Indian islands and received the submis- 
sion of Virginia and Maryland. In 1652 there was in effect between 
England and France a state of war. Since 1652 there had been 
war wdth the Dutch, in which the English had more and more the 
advantage. At the end of 1652 the French king announced the 
recognition of the British Commonwealth; but mutual seizure of 
merchant vessels did not cease. After peace had been made with 
the Dutch in April 1654, the situation w^as still difficult. Cromwell 
settled his disputes with Denmark and Portugal, and concluded 
an alliance with Sweden. He hoped to form a league of Protestant 
Powers to further religious freedom in Central Europe. But 
meanwhile he received tempting offers both from France and 
Spain, who were then at war. Another man might have planned 
to wdn popularity by maintaining peace, reducing forces and re- 
mitting taxes. But Cromwell was a man of war and had a pow- 
erful instrument ready to his hand. The God in whose direct 
guidance he had faith was a God of battles, by whom power 
was given that thereby the truth might be spread, Spain was 
identified in his mind with the extremest school of papistical 
fanaticism. Yet he played with the idea that by the support of 
Spain he might win advantages for the Huguenots in France. He 
also tried to obtain from France recognition of his right to in- 
ter\"ene in favour of the Huguenots if their liberties were in- 
fringed. Obtaining no satisfaction from either side, he attacked 
the Spanish colonies in the west without ceasing to capture French 
ships. Meanwhile Blake in the Mediterranean displayed his 
country’s power, bombarded the castles of the Dey of Tunis, and 
burnt his ships. When, in 1655, came of the massacre of the 
Vaudois by the troops of Savoy, he offered to France his alliance 
in return for her good offices on behalf of the victims, Spain de- 
clared war in consequence of the Protector’s attacks on the West 
Indies; and the treaty with France was concluded (Oct. 24, 
1655). The war with Spain was vigorously conducted. Treasure 
ships were captured or sunk, and Jamaica was occupied. In 1657 
Cromwell agreed to join with France in an attack on Spain in 
Flanders. Mardyke was taken on October 3, 1657, and handed 
over to Great Britain, In June of the following year the English 
played a prominent part under Turenne in the Battle of the 
Dunes. The capture of Dunkirk followed, and Charles’s hopes 
of invading Britain with Spanish help were shattered. 

Meanwhile Cromwell was pursuing his plans for furthering the 
Protestant cause in Central Europe. But he entirely miscalculated 
the situation. Gustavus of Sweden, whose cause he espoused, was 
as ready to swallow up Protestant Denmark as Catholic Poland. 
Protestant Brandenburg saw in Gustavus a rival, an enemy, rather 
than a friend. The Dutch were more interested in their own com- 
merce than in the propagation of the faith. In truth, the spirited 
foreign policy of Cromwell was inspired by ignorance and inex- 
perience. The friendship of France was dependent on the needs 
of the moment; once those needs had been served she was not 
likely long to endure an English foothold on* the southern shore of 
the Channel. Meanwhile, the expense of all this activity increased 
the financial difficulties in which the Protectorate was involved. 

Cromwell’s colonial adventures had little more substantial suc- 
cess. The disastrous attempt to conquer Hispaniola was not com- 
pensated by the possession of Jamaica until many years had 
passed. But action in this district was harmonious with the destiny 
of Britain as afterwards worked out, while the subsequent sale 
of Dunkirk was more profitable than its possession could ever 
have been, and the engagements contemplated in Central Europe 
would have been perilous if they had not proved ineffectual. 
Neither Cromwell nor his advisers, it must be remembered, had 
any traditional knowledge of the art and practice of international 
politics. Yet even his enemies admitted that England under the 
Protector was feared and respected in Europe as she had not 
been since the time of Henry V. Though Oliver ran some risks and 
entertained some projects that a more experienced ruler would 
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have avoided, yet in action he never hazarded more than he could 
a hord and seldom lost his stake — except perhaps at Hispaniola. 

Cromwell entered upon his public career as a champion of the 
Parliament against the King. Yet from 1647 onwards he was in 
constant conflict with parliament when there was any parliament 
to dispute with. Pride’s Purge may not have been his work, but 
he certainly accepted its result, and he acknowledged the author- 
ity of the purged remnant. The relations of the Protector with 
parliament have a permanent as well as a passing interest. This 
was the age when the prestige of parliament was established, and 
its evolution as a sovereign body was well begun before the 
Restoration. 

Cromwell drew all the legal authority that he had from the 
parliament which constituted him Captain-General. The Army 
itself, on which his power was founded, was the creation of par- 
liament. Although he might expel parliaments, nominate them, 
reform them, summon them, pack them, hector them, dissolve 
them, he felt in his heart, and rightly felt, that through parlia- 
ment alone could a stable and peaceful settlement be reached. 
That he could not reach it by this means proves in him the lack, 
which is otherwise patent, of supreme political art. But the task 
of guiding an inexperienced assembly, inflamed by recent conflict, 
exalted by success and torn into tatters by religious dissension, 
religious fever, religious hatred, was, perhaps, beyond the wit 
of man. His own “Independent” views on religion had their 
anarchical repercussion in politics; if authority be denied in re- 
ligion, where can its true basis be found? His advisers who wished 
him to assume the kingship, his own instinct that impelled him 
that way, were right in so far as parliament was concerned. The 
magic and the mystery of a king were sorely needed : they van- 
ished when the Head of the State came down into the arena as a 
partisan. He needed Ministers — as a screen and as a veil — to 
fight his parliamentary conflicts, to exercise on his behalf par- 
liamentary persuasion, to carry through parliamentary negotia- 
tions and consolidate a party in the House. It must be admitted 
that his parliaments, even with such expert assistance, would not 
have been easy either to pull or to push. 

The “Barebone’s” Parliament, the Parliament of Saints, was 
ridiculous from its birth (1653), and departed unhonoured and 
unregretted. The first Parliament of the Protectorate (1654) 
spent its time in digging under its own foundations. It drew 
from Cromwell an interesting declaration of the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution necessary for their joint work. 
Government must be by a single person and parliament : the con- 
trol of the armed forces must be divided betw^een Protector and 
parliament; parliaments must not have the power to perpetuate 
their own term of authority: they must not interfere with the 
liberty of conscience. Since the parliament declined to observe 
these restrictions — especially the liberty of belief — and to make 
adequate provision for the army, it was dismissed after 20 weeks. 
The Instrument said five months; by reckoning in lunar months 
the Protector saved himself from 13 bad days. 

The year 1655 was a troubled year — ^with plots of Royalists and 
plots of fanatics; it became necessary to shut up no less a man 
than Major-General Harrison. Fortunately Cromwells secret 
service, of which Thurloe was the organizer, was very efficient. 
In spite of these troubles Cromwell was able to reduce the stand- 
ing force. In compensation he set up a military police organized 
in 12 districts, each under a Major-General, to forestall con- 
spiracy, and watch over public morals. The standing militia of 
6,000 men, which was put at the disposal of these Governors, was 
paid for by levies of ten per cent on the revenues of the Royalist 
country gentlemen. Thus the policy of reconciliation was for the 
time abandoned. In addressing Parliament in 1654, Oliver had 
claimed that the sheriffs, the justices of the peace and the other 
local oflfleers, had accepted his authority, and that the judges had 
taken new commissions from his hand. Now the lawyers and 
the judges began to show scruples; there were resignations, and 
resistance; more accommodating judges were found; inconvenient 
counsel were punished. “I am as much for government by con- 
sent a§ any man,” said Cromwell, “but where shall we find that 
consent?” Failing consent, what remedy but force? 


In 1656 Cromwell called another Parliament. It was thought 
necessary to exclude 100 of the elected members. Even by the 
vote of the submissive remainder, the Major-Cknerals and the 
“decimation” by which they were maintained wore condemned. 
At length, in March 1657, by a majority of two to one, a new 
draft constitution — the Humble Petition and Advice — wa.s passed 
and presented to the Protector. Cromwell wa.s to take the title 
of King, and to name his successor. The members of the Council 
and the chief officers of State were to be nominated by him, sub- 
ject to the consent of parliament. There wa.s to be a Second 
Chamber, its members to be nominated by the Protector and ap- 
proved by the Commons. There was to be a permanent revenue, 
with a special vote for three years tt> cover the cost of the war. 
Elections to parliament were to be controlled by [)arliainent itself 
and not by the Protector or his council. After some weeks’ hesita- 
tion, Cromwell accepted the constitution, but under pressure from 
his most trusted oflkers he declined the "title of king.” Crom- 
well desired the kingship for the greater security of the settlement 
which it offered. The lawyers ciesirt^d a king for the legal and 
constitutional implications attached to the name. The conjec- 
ture may be hazarded that the soldiers dislikt‘d it because the 
lawyers and civilians desired it ; he was their C'romwell, and they 
were not willing to share him with the civilians But no doubt in 
some of the soldiers republican sentiment was strong. As Cromwell 
did not live long, the decision was not so important a.s it appeared. 
In January 165S parliament met again. The situation was not im- 
proved. About 40 of Crom well’s chief supj)urters had been called 
to the Upper House. The fire-brands excluded in 1657 had now to 
be admitted. The Commons at once began to challenge the con- 
stitution, and c.specially the position of the "otlier llou.se.” Feel- 
ing began to rise outside the House, and after a fortnight Crom- 
well sent bis last parliament about their business. 

During his last year he W'as at the culmination of his power 
and his glory. The Battle of the Dunes was fought on June 4, 
1658, and peace with Spain was now in sight. Sir Charles Firth 
.says that “the history of the Protectorate is the history of the 
gradual emancipation of the Protector from the political control 
of the army.” The mo.st difficult of the officers had been gradu- 
ally eliminated. The fanatics had bt'cu purge^d out of the ranks. 
The army had become professional. The military opposition to the 
assumption of the kingship in 1C57 was perhaps the last kick. 
Finance was embarrassing, the floating dc‘fuit was great ; ])ul with 
peace the deficit might be reduced. 'Hie heavy and unjust taxa- 
tion was a greater danger. If Cromwell had lived to meet the 
parliament which he had summoned for December in the year of 
his death, he might perhaiis havt‘ been al>lc to reduce the ex- 
penditure and make a more equitable distriliution of burdens. If 
all the circumstances be taken into account, his financial admin- 
istration deserves praise rather than blame. But he w.as already 
aging: though not yet 5p, he had lived a hard life, and had 
been weakened by serious illnesstjs. His later handwriting shows 
clear signs of the shock of years and toil. Had he lived longer 
it is doubtful whether he could have had the strength to achieve 
a peaceful settlement. On the magic date of Dunbar and Worces- 
ter, September 3, at the licight of his renown, he died (3658). 
The frame of his constructive work wa.s swept away, but the im- 
press of his deeds and personality has htdped to shape the 
life of his nation through the succeeding centuries. 

The outward history of Cromwell gives the true measure of the 
man as a fighting and governing force. On the moral side, from 
the days of the Restoration until the icjth century the verdict of 
Clarendon was generally accepted — brave, bad man, with all 
the wickedness for which hell fire is prepared.” Yet Clarendon 
relents in a measure — “he had some virtues which have caused 
the memory of some men in all ages to be celebrated.” In the 
first half of the last century W. S. Landor and John Forster 
agreed that he “lived a hypocrite and died a traitor.” Carlyle by 
his publication of the Life and Letters in 1S45 did a service to 
history — ^though he somewhat prejudices the cause of his hero 
by his smoky rhapsodies. The charge of hypocrisy, when not in- 
spired by party passion, arose from a misapprehension. Crom- 
well lived in an age when religion had been inflamed to white 
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heat by the revolt against the Church of Rome. Authority had 
been shaken or thrown down; the right of private judgment was 
set in its place. Cromwell, like others, believed without qualifica- 
tion that the Old Testament, as well as the New Testament, was 
the authentic word of God. It would have been blasphemy in 
his eyes to call in question the morality of the Old Testament 
or the mental attitude of the belligerent Psalms. He believed that 
the truth of God could be reached by any man who would faith- 
fully and prayerfully study the word of God. He needed no philo- 
sophic dogma to reconcile divergent interpretations. Every man 
must painfully and sincerely seek; and what is revealed to each 
comes from God and is truth for him: on that he must act. He 
believed in the immediate government of the fortunes of men by 
God. If the virtuous and the faithful suffered misfortune it was 
a trial for their good, or perhaps a fatherly chastisement for their 
want of faith, their weakness and their shortcomings. If they 
were successful in their undertakings it was a direct sign of the 
favour of the Almighty. If they were in doubt as to the course 
that it was right to follow, they must seek the Lord with prayer 
and humility until the path was shown to them from on high. 
Thus it happened that over and over again when Cromwell was 
in inward doubt he would speak obscurely, gropingly, this way 
and that, as though endeavouring to mask his purpose : in truth 
the purpose had not been formed. When he had reached decision 
his utterance was plain enough: when prompt action was needed, 
he was such that decision came to him as a flash : it might well 
seem to be a flash straight from the God whom he worshipped. 
His career is to ail of us marvellous; to him it might well seem 
miraculous. He did not look for explanation in the recesses of 
his unexplored mentality or in any star or luck. He believed that 
his whole course was directed by God, and that his deeds and in- 
spirations were crowning mercies of the Most High. The lan- 
guage of the Scripture, which was the only literary language he 
knew well, came to his lips more easily than any other. Thus, what 
in others might have been hypocrisy was in him the expression 
of complete faith in the language of faith. That he was in himself 
a good man is shown in this : that, although highly tried as a revo- 
lutionary leader, he has few crimes to his score; he was not 
greedy, or lustful, or cruel, nor unmerciful — save only, as in Ire- 
land, where his fanatic zeal overmastered his humane qualities. 
His last biographer. Sir John Fortescue, says: “It is from Crom- 
well that we derive the origin of our military discipline and 
especialty the great tradition that an army marching through a 
country must take nothing without payment.” In his private life 
he was a good son, husband and father; he could be cheerful, 
jovial and merry; he was no ascetic: he was a lover of music. 
The words of Clarendon — “he possessed a wonderful understand- 
ing in the natures and humour of men” explain a great part of his 
success. (S. Ls.) 
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CROM'Vi^LLj RICHARD (1626-1712), lord protector of 
England, eldest surviving son of Oliver Cromwell and of Eliza- 


beth Bourchier, was born on Oct. 4, 1626. He served in the parlia- 
mentary army, and in 1647 was admitted a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In 1649 married Dorothy, daughter of Richard Mayor or 
Major, of Hursley in Hampshire. He represented Hampshire in 
the parliament of 1654, and Cambridge university in that of 1656, 
and in Nov. 1655 was appointed one of the council of trade. But 
he was not brought forward by his father or prepared in any way 
for his future great position, and lived in the country occupied 
with field sports, till after the institution of the second protecto- 
rate in 1657 and the recognition of Oliver’s right to name his suc- 
cessor. On July iS he succeeded his father as chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, on Dec. 31 he was made a member of the 
council of state, and about the same time obtained a regiment and 
a seat in Cromwell’s House of Lords. He was received generally 
as his father s successor, and was nominated by him as such on his 
death-bed. He was proclaimed on Sept. 3, 1658. Richard not 
being “general of the army as his father was,” his elevation was 
distasteful to- the officers, who desired the appointment of a com- 
mander-in-chief from among themselves, a request refused by 
Richard. The ofiScers in the council, moreover, showed jealousy 
of the civil members, and to settle these difflculties and to provide 
money a parliament w-as summoned on Jan. 27, 1659, which de- 
clared Richard protector, and incurred the hostility of the army by 
criticizing severely the arbitrary military government of Oliver’s 
last two years, and by impeaching one of the major-generals. A 
council of the army accordingly established itself in opposition to 
the parliament, and demanded on April 6 a justification and con- 
firmation of former proceedings, to which the parliament replied 
by forbidding meetings of the army council without the permission 
of the protector, and insisting that all officers should take an oath 
not to disturb the proceedings in parliament. The army now broke 
into open rebellion and assembled at St. James’s, Richard was 
completely in their power; he identified himself with their cause, 
and the same night dissolved the parliament. The Long Parliament 
(which reassembled on May 7) and the heads of the army came 
to an agreement to effect his dismissal; and in the subsequent 
events Richard appears to have played a purely passive part, re- 
fusing to make any attempt to keep his power or to forward a 
restoration of the monarchy. On May 25 his submission was 
communicated to the House. He retired into private life, heavily 
burdened with debts incurred during his tenure of office, and nar- 
rowly escaping arrest even before he quitted Whitehall. In the 
summer of 1660 he left England for France, where he lived in 
seclusion under the name of John Clarke, subsequently removing 
elsewhere, either (for the accounts differ) to Spain, to Italy or to 
Geneva. He was long regarded by the Government as a dangerous 
person, and in 1671 a strict search was made for him but without 
avail. He returned to England about 1680 and lived at Cheshunt, 
in the house of Sergeant Pengelly, where he died on July 12, 1712, 
being buried at Hursley, Hampshire. According to Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Richard Cromwell was “gentle and virtuous hut a peasant in 
his nature and became not greatness.” 
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CROMWELL, THOMAS, Earl of Essex (i485?-is4o), 
English politician, the only son of Walter Cromwell, alias Smyth, a 
brewer, smith and fuller of Putney. He is said to have quarrelled 
with his father, who had a bad local reputation, and fled to Italy, 
where he served as a soldier in the French army at the battle 
of Garigliano (Dec. 1503). He escaped from the battle-field to 
Florence, where he was befriended by the banker Frescobaldi. He 
is next heard of at Antwerp as a trader, and about 1510 he was 
induced to accompany a Bostonian to Rome in quest of some papal 
indulgences for a Boston gild; Cromwell secured the boon by the 
timely present of some choice sweetmeats to Julius II. In 1512 
there is some slight evidence that he was at Middelburg, and also 
in London. About the same time he married Elizabeth Wykes, 
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daughter of a well-to-do shearman of Putney, whose business 
Cromwell carried on in combination with his own. 

In 1520 we find him advising Wolsey on legal points and from 
that date he occurs frequently, not only as mentor to the cardinal, 
but to noblemen and others w^hen in difficulties, especially of a 
financial character; he made large sums as a money lender. In 
1523 he emerges into public life as a member of parliament. 
In 1524 he was admitted at Gray’s Inn. In 1525 he was Wol- 
scy’s agent in the dissolution of the smaller monasteries which 
were designed to provide the endowments for Wolsey ’s foun- 
dations at Oxford and Ipswich. For these he drew up the deeds, 
and was receiver-general of cardinal’s college, constantly super- 
vising the workmen there and at Ipswich. His ruthless rigour 
and his accessibility to bribes made him exceedingly unpopular, 
but he grew in Wolsey ’s favour until his fall. On Wolsey s 
disgrace many of the cardinal’s servants had been taken over by 
the king, but Cromwell had made himself particularly obnoxious. 
However, he rode to court from Esher to “make or mar,” as 
he himself expressed it, and offered his services to Norfolk. 
Cromwell could indeed be most useful to the government in 
parliament, and the government, represented by Norfolk, un- 
dertook to use its influence in procuring him a seat. This was on 
Nov. 2, 1529; the elections had been made, and parliament was 
to meet on the morrow. A seat was, however, found or made for 
Cromwell at Taunton. He signalized himself by a powerful 
speech in opposition to the bill of attainder against Wolsey 
which had already passed the Lords. The bill was thrown out, 
possibly with Henry’s connivance, though no theory has yet ex- 
plained its curious history so completely as the statement of 
Cavendish and other contemporaries, that its rejection was due 
to the arguments of Cromwell. 

Cromwell’s influence over the government from 1529--1533 has 
been grossly exaggerated. It was not till 1531 that he was ad- 
mitted to the privy council nor till 1534 that he was made secre- 
tary though he had been made master of the jewel-house, clerk 
of the hanaper and master of die wards in 1532, and chancellor 
of the exchequer (then a minor office) in 1533. It is not till 
1533 that his name is as much as mentioned in the correspondence 
of any foreign ambassador resident in London. Cromwell, in 
fact, was not the author of Henry’s policy, but he was the most 
efficient instrument in its e.xecution. Even in this capacity, his 
power has been overrated, and he is supposed to have invented 
those parliamentary complaints against the clergy which were 
transmuted into the legislation of 1532. But the complaints were 
old enough; many of them had been heard in parliament nearly 
20 years before, and there is ample evidence lo show that the 
petition against the clergy represents the ‘'infinite clamours” of 
the Commons against the Church, which the House itself re- 
solved should be “put in writing and delivered to the king.” The 
actual drafting of the statute, as of all the Reformation Acts be- 
tween 1532 and 1539, was largely Cromwell’s work, and the 
success with which parliament was managed during this period 
was also due to him. It was not an easy task, for the House of 
Commons more than once rejected Government measures, and 
members were heard to threaten Henry VIII. with the fate of 
Richard III.; they even complained of Cromwell’s reporting their 
proceedings to the king. There was, of course, room for manipu- 
lation, which Cromwell extended to parliamentary elections; but 
parliamentary opinion was a force of which he had to take 
account, and not a negligible quantity. 

From the date of his appointment as secretary in 1534, Crom- 
well’s biography belongs to the history of England, but it is neces- 
sary to define his personal attitude to the revolution in which he 
was the king’s most conspicuous agent He was included by Foxe 
in his Book of Martyrs to the Protestant faith; more recent his- 
torians regard him as a sacrilegious ruffian. Now, there were 
two cardinal principles in the Protestantism of the i6th century — 
the supremacy of the temporal sovereign over the church in mat- 
ters of government, and the supremacy of the Scriptures over the 
Qiurcb in matters of faith. There is no room for doubt as to the 
wcerity of Cromwell’s belief in the first of these two articles; 
psnd at his, own expense for an English translation of Marsig- 


lio of Padua's Dcfe 7 isor Pacts, Ihc classic mediaeval advocate of 
that doctrine; he had a scheme for governing England by means 
of administrative councils nominated by the king to the detriment 
of parliament; and he urged upon Henry the adoption of the 
maxim of the Roman civil law — quod priiiripi pUicult Icgis hahet 
vigorem (“what is the pleasure of the ruler has the force of 
law”). He wanted, in his own words, “one body politic” and 
no rival to the king’s authority, and he set the divine right of 
kings against the divine right of the papacy. There is more doubt 
about the .sincerity' of Cromwell’s attachment lo the second ar- 
ticle: it is true that he .set up a Bible in every parish church, and 
regarded them as invaluable, and the correspondents who un- 
bosom themselves to him are all of a Protestant way of think- 
ing. But Protestantism was the greatest support of absolute 
monarchy. Hence its value in Cromwell’s eyes. Of religious con- 
viction there is in him little trace, and still less of the religious 
temperament. He was a polished representative of the callous, 
secular middle class of that most irreligious age. Sentiment found 
no place, and feeling little, in his composition. 

In 1534 Cromwell was appointed master of the rolls, and in 
1535 chancellor of Cambridge university and visitor-general of 
the monasteries. The policy of the Dissolution has ])een theoret- 
ically denounced, but practically approved in every civilized state, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. The n(secl fur reform was ad- 
mitted by a committee of cardinals appointed by Paul HI. in 
1535, and it had been begun by Wolsey. Cromwell was not af- 
fected by the iniquities of the monks, except as arguments for the 
confiscation of their property. He had boasted that he would 
make Henry VTII. the richest prince in Christ (‘ndom. He had 
learnt how to visit monasteries undtT WoLey, fiiul the visitation 
oi 1535 carried out with ruthle.ss efficiency. During the storm 
which followed, Henry took tht* management of affairs into his 
own hands, but Cromwell was rcwanl(‘d in July 1536 by being 
knighted, created lord privy seal, Baron Cromwell, and vicar 
general and vice-regent of the king in “spirit uaKs,” 

In this last, offensive capacity he sent a lay <lei)Uty to preside 
in Convocation, taking prcceclence of the bishops and arch- 
bishops, and issued his famous injunctions of 1536 and 153B; a 
Bible was to be provided in every church; the. I^atc^nuster, Creed 
and Ten Commandments were to be recited by the incumbent in 
English; he was to preach at least once a ciuarter, and to start a 
register of births, marriages and deaths. During tlie.se years the 
outlook abroad grew threatening because of the alliance, under 
papal guarantee, between Charles V. and Francis I.; and Cromwell 
was allowed to proceed with his one independent e.ssay in foreign 
policy. Under these circumstances Henry ac(iuicsc(*(l in Crom- 
wells negotiations for a marriage with Anne of Cleves. Anne 
herself was the weak point in tht‘ argum<‘nl. Henry conceived 
an invincible repugnance to her from the first ; he was restrained 
from an immediate breach with his new allies only by fear of 
Francis and Charlc.s. In the spring of 15.40 he was reassured on 
that score; no attack on him from that (juartcr was impending; 
there was a rift between the two Catholic .sovereigns, and there 
was no real need for Anne and her German friends. 

From that moment Crotnwcirs fate was sealed; the Lords 
loathed him a.s an upstart even more than they had loathed Wol- 
sey; he had no church lo support him; Norfolk and Gardiner 
detested him from piciue as well as on principle; his only friend 
in the council was Cranmer, and the royal favour now failed him. 
Cromwell did not succumb without an effort, and a desperate 
struggle ensued in the council In April the French ambassador 
wrote that he was tottering to his fail; a few days later he was 
created earl of Essex and lord great chamberlain, and two of his 
satellites were made secretaries to the king; he then despatched 
one bishop to the Tower, and threatened to send five others to 
join him. At last Henry struck as suddenly and remorselessly as 
a beast of prey; on June 10, Norfolk accused him of treason; 
the whole council joined in the attack, and Cromwell was sent to 
the Tower. A vast number of crimes was laid to his charge, but 
not submitted for trial An act of attainder was passed against 
him without a dissentient voice, and after contributing his mite 
towards the divorce of Anne, he was beheaded on Tower Hill on 
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July 28 repudiating all heresy and declaring that he died in the 
Catholic faith. 

In estimating Cromwell’s character it must be remembered that 
his father was a blackguard, and that he himself spent his forma- 
tive years in a vile school of morals. Yet he civilized himself to 
a certain extent, and his atrocious acts were done in no private 
quarrel, but in what he conceived to be the interests of his mas- 
ter and the State. Where those interests were concerned he had no 
heart and no conscience and no religious faith; no man was more 
completely blighted by the i6th century worship of the State. 

The authorities for the early life of Cromwell are the Wimbledon 
manor rolls, used by Mr. John Phillips of Putney in The Antiquary 
(iS8o),_ vol. ii., and the Antiquarian Mag. (18S2), vol. ii.; Pole’s 
Apologia, i. 126; Bandello’s Novella, xxxiv. ; Chapuy’s letter to 
Granville, 21, Nov. 1535; and Foxe’s Acts and Mon. From 1522 see 
Letters and Papers of Henry Vlll., vols. iii.-xvi. ; Cavendish’s Life 
of Wolsey; Hall’s Chron.; Wriothesley’s Chron. These and practically 
all other available sources have been utilized in R. B. Merriman's 
Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell (1902). For Cromwell and 
Machiavelli see Paul van Dyke’s Renascence Portraits (1906), App. 

CRONJE, PIET ARNOLDUS (c. 1S40-1911), Boer gen- 
eral, was born about 1840 in the Transvaal about the time of the 
Great Trek, and began the insurrection in the Transvaal after 
1S80 by resisting the distraint for taxes on the goods of a Boer 
who had declined to pay. He took part in the first Boer War with 
the rank of commandant, and commanded in the siege of the 
British garrison at Potchefstroom (1881), though he was unable 
to force their surrender until after the conclusion of the general 
armistice. The Boer leader was at this time accused of withhold- 
ing knowledge of this armistice from the garrison. He held various 
official positions in the years 1881-99, and commanded the Boer 
force which compelled the surrender of the Jameson raiders at 
Doornkop (Jan. 2, 1896). In the war of 1899 Cronje was general 
commanding in the western theatre of war, and began the siege of 
Kimberley. He opposed the advance of the British division imder 
Lord Methuen, and fought, though without success, three general 
actions at Belmont, Graspan and Modder river. At Magersfontein, 
early in Dec. 1899, he completely repulsed a general attack made 
upon his position, and thereby checked for two months the north- 
ward advance of the British column. In the campaign of Feb. 
1900, Cronje opposed Lord Roberts’s army on the Magersfontein 
battleground, but he was unable to prevent the relief of Kimber- 
ley; retreating westward, he was surrounded near Paardeberg, 
and, after a most obstinate resistance, was forced to surrender 
with the remnant of his army (Feb, 27, 1900). As a prisoner of 
war Cronje was sent to St. Helena, where he remained until 
released after the conclusion of peace. He died at Klerksdorp, 
Transvaal, on Feb. 4, 1911. {See South African War.) 

CRONUS, an ancient deity, not much worshipped in Greece, 
probably belonging to the pre-Hellenic population (etymology 
unknown; ancient explanation = xpbvos. Time, impossible; prob- 
ably not Greek). His functions are connected with agriculture; 
in Attica his festival {Kronia, Eekatombaion 12^ i.e., harvest- 
time) resembled the Saturnalia (Accius ap. Macrob., Saturn., 

7 > 37; Saturn). In art, he is shown as an old man holding 
a curved implement, probably originally a sickle, but interpreted 
as the harpe {see below) . 

In mythology, he is son of Uranus and Ge (Heaven and Earth). 
Uranus, when his children were born, hid them in the body of Ge, 
who, unable to bear the pressure longer, begged them to deliver 
her. Cronus alone consented; Ge gave him a curved sword 
{harpe) wherewith he castrated Uranus. Thus (like similar 
heroes in Maori, Indian and Chinese myth) he separated earth 
and heaven. He now became the lord of his brothers, the Titans, 
and shut up the most dangerous (the Hekatoncheires or Hundred- 
handed Ones) in Tartarus. His consort was his sister Rhea. Ge 
and Uranus warned him that his own child should overthrow him; 
so he swallowed Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, and Poseidon 
when they were born. But Rhea hid away the infant Zeus in 
Crete, and tricked Cronus into swallowing a stone instead, which 
afterwards was shown and venerated at Delphi. Zeus pew up, 
made Cronus disgorge his brethren, rebelled, and was victorious. 
Cronus was imprisoned in Tartarus, or {see the late story in 
Plutarch, De Defect. Orac., 18) on an island near Britain, and 
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guarded by the Hekatoncheires ; or he became lord of Elysium 
{q.v.). The swallowing m3th has savage parallels. 

Under the rule of Cronus, men lived in a state of Paradisal in- 
nocence (6 €7rt Kpovov ^Los. Satiiriiia regna), and the earth bore 
ail things untilled. It was the Golden Age. Cronus in time was 
rationalized into a great and beneficent western king. Hence the 
late and artificial Italian tale that he came to the future site of 
Rome, was welcomed there by Janus (also euhemerized into a 
king), founded a city there, and taught the people navigation, 
coinage, and other useful things. {See Saturn.) 

On account of his swallowing of his children, Cronus is fre- 
quently identified with foreign gods, notably the Semitic Ba‘al 
(Baal Saturnus on numerous inscriptions of Roman Africa) and 
Moloch, to whom human sacrifices, particularly of children, w^ere 
made. 

See Preller-Robert, Griech. Mythologk, i., p. 46 et seq.; L. R, 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i., chap, i.; M. Meyer in Roscher’s 
Oft’ s 

CROOKES, SIR WILLIAM (1832-1919), Enghsh chem- 
ist and physicist, was born in London on June 17, 1S32. He 
studied chemistry at the Royal College of Chemistry and became 
an assistant under A. W. von Hofmann. In 1854 he became 
assistant in the meteorological department of the Radcliffe ob- 
servatory, Oxford, and in 1855 he obtained a chemical post at 
Chester, From the time of his marriage in 1S56 to Ellen Hum- 
phrey he lived in London, devoting himself uninterruptedly to 
scientific work of various kinds. He founded and conducted the 
Chemical News, and had a private laboratory at his house in 
Kensington Park gardens. He was knighted in 1897 and received 
the Order of Merit in 1910. He was president at different times 
of many learned societies; from 1913-15 he was president of the 
Royal Society. He died in London on April 4, 1919. 

In 1861 spectroscopic observations on the residue from the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid led Crookes to the discovery and 
isolation of thallium, a specimen of which was shown in public 
for the first time at the exhibition of 1862. In the course of 
investigations on the properties of thallium he observed the curious 
behaviour of the hot element while being weighed in vacuo. This 
led Crookes to construct the radiometer {q.v.). 

His researches on the electrical discharge through a rarefied gas 
led to the observation of the dark space which bears his name, 
and Crookes developed his theory of “radiant matter” or matter 
in a “fourth state.” {See Electricity, Conduction of: Gases.) 
In 1883 Crookes began an enquiry into the nature and consti- 
tution of the rare earths, his observations on j^ttrium led him to 
the theory that all elements have been produced by evolution 
from one primordial stuff. He succeeded in artificially making 
minute diamonds ; and on the discover^" of radium he took up the 
study of its properties. He invented the spinthariscope which 
shows the presence of traces of radium salt by the production of 
phosphorescence on a zinc sulphide 
screen. Crookes was constantly con- 
sulted by the Government on chemical 
questions, and one of his many practical 
contributions to the public welfare was 
his production of a glass which would 
effectively shield the eyes of the workers 
from the deleterious rays emitted from 
molten glass. 

Crookes wrote or edited various books 
on chemistry and chemical technology, 
including Select Methods of Chemical 
Analysis, which went through a number 
of editions. He was a keen student of psychic phenomena and 
sought to effect some correlation between them and ordinary 
physical laws. 

See E. E. Fournier d’Albe, Life of Sir William Crookes (1923). 
CROOKES’ TUBE, an early form of gas filled X-ray tube 
of the focus type invented by Sir W. Crookes (fig. i). Crookes* 
Tubes, the name given to discharge tubes containing gas at low 
pressure similar to those used by Sir W. Crookes in his experi- 
ments on electrical discharge through gases at low pressures, {See 
Electricity, Conduction of; X-Rays.) 
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CROOKSTON, a city of north-western Minnesota, on the 
Red Lake river, iSm. from the North Dakota border; the county 
seat of Polk county. It is on Federal highways 2 and 75; is 
served by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific railways; 
and has an airport. The population was 6,825 in 1920; in 1930, 
6,321 by the Federal census. Dams on the river provide fine 
water-power, and the city has varied manufactures, notably flour, 
furs and tow. It has a large jobbing business, and is an important 
distributing point for wheat, dairy products and live stock. The 
North-west School of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, 
and its North-west Agricultural Experiment Station, are located 
here. The Red River valley winter show (of live stock and agri- 
cultural products) is held at Crookston annually. An international 
air-meet was held here in May, 1928. Crookston was settled about 
1872, and was chartered as a city in 1SS3. It was named after an 
early settler, William Crooks. 

CROP, the inghivies, or pouched expansion of a bird's oesoph- 
agus, in which the food remains to undergo a preparatory proc- 
ess of digestion before being passed into the true stomach; the 
produce of cereals or other cultivated plants. The term “white- 
crop” Is used for such grain crops as barley or wheat, which 
whiten as they grow ripe; “green-crop” for such as roots or 
potatoes which do not, and also for those which are cut in a green 
state, like clover {see Agriculture). Other uses of the word 
are, in leather-dressing, for the whole untrimmed hide; in mining 
and geology, for the “outcrop'’ or appearance at the surface of 
a vein or stratum, and particularly in tin-mining, for the best 
part of the ore produced after dressing. A “hunting crop’’ is a 
short thick stock for a whip, with a small leather loop at one 
end, to which a thong may be attached. From the verb “to 
crop,” i.e., to take off the top of anything, comes “crop” meaning 
a closely cut head of hair. 

CROP-DRYING. Artificial methods of saving crops, with- 
out the risk of drying them in the fields, have long been discussed; 
but the endeavour to dry crops, whether of hay or grain, by arti- 
ficial heat was not seriously attempted in Britain till 1S66, when 
Dyson's apparatus was patented. In 1S82 Mr. Martin Sutton 
offered a £xoo prize for “the most efficient and economical method 
of drying hay or corn crops artificially cither before or after being 
stacked.” In the following years the Royal Agricultural Society 
conducted a number of trials. Just before the World War Mr. 
Newman of Pershore, a district famous for intensive farming, 
produced a “6 inch centrifugal blowing fan, driven by a 2 h.p, 
petrol engine” and helped to revive hopes in the method. 

The subject was studied seriously during the World War; and 
in 1919 Mr. Charles Tinker, who farmed near Aberdeen, patented 
the use of “atmospheric or pre-heated air” by means of a blowing 
fan and a steam-heated coil of pipes in a central structure, the 
drying being done in a Dutch barn. This may be called the parent 
invention. It stimulated many experimenters, including the ex- 
perts of the Ministry of Agriculture. Under the authority of the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineers, located at Oxford and work- 
ing on behalf of the Ministry, investigations were carried out to 
test and improve the existing apparatus. They resulted in the 
manufacture of a machine which was put on the market. It was 
claimed for it that it “performed the work economically and 
satisfactorily.” Trials were made with a great variety of crops, 
including peas, barley and hay, all stacked immediately after 
cutting. Meadow hay, cut early in the morning of June 30, was 
stacked between the hours of S .45 and 2 .30 p.m. The blowing 
began at 2.30 and the hay was dry by 10.30 p.k. The price for 
transport and fuel (64 gallons for lo^ tons of wet hay) was judged 
to be ii I2S. 

Heated Pipes. — ^The core of the principle remained much the 
same as in the older inventions. The crop is stacked round a 
cone of heated pipes and the hot air is driven by a fan from the 
centre of the cone outwards. One difference between this appa- 
ratus and Mr. Tinker’s was that it was portable. The other was a 
structure connected with furnaces and boilers all under a Dutch 
roof. The Ministry’s machine was shown in operation at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Reading in 1925, but the results did not 
greatly impress the farmers; and it was generally considered that 


the pamphlet (issued in 1026 and called “A Preliminary Investi- 
gation into the artificial drying of crops in stack") rather exag- 
gerated the efficiency of the method approved by the Institute 
of Agricultural Engineers. In 1922 in the ncigh])ourhood of War- 
rington Colonel Lyon dried crops of barley, oats, and mixed clover 
and rye grass in a machine built, with certain adaptations, on the 
lines of Mr. Charles Tinker’s. The chief difference was that he 
used hot water instead of hot air. The material was stacked round 
a close coil of pipes within a cage, and during the drying this cir- 
cular cage was enclosed by a canvas curtain. The hay or corn 
was supplied to the cage from the top by an ordinary elevator. 
Of the excellence of the result.s there is no question. The hay, 
though the grass was carried immediately after cutting and some- 
times in rain, was very sweet and singularly unbleached. Some 
of the barley so dried was accepted by the brewers as of malting 
quality. Both oats and barley had lost excess of moisture without 
loss of germination. 

The prosjxict of a steady increase in the practice and principles 
of crop-drying became manifest towards the end of 1927, when 
a new system of drying sugar beet was perfected by the Institute 
of Agricultural Engineers at Oxford, working on behalf of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. A sugar factory for its exploitation was 
erected at Eynsham, and notable success was achieved; but 
which system will prevail and how wiflely any system may be 
made generally available, has yet to be proved. Neither mechani- 
cally nor economically is the sum of experience yet sufficient ; but 
it is no small advance to have proved that crops can on occasion 
be efficiently and economically dried by artificial means. How 
much this might mean to farmers in a wet climate is admirably 
and precisely argued in the Oxford pamphlet. (\V. B. T.J 

CROPS. In face of the immense variety of crops throughout 
the world, it is surprising how uniform arc the cultivated farms 
of Europe. Flying across the country you look down on a suc- 
cession of rough rectangles of ground, some of permanent grass, 
some sown with one of the four cereals, some with rotation grasses 
or leguminous crops and with roots. This trim mosaic, as it seems 
from above, is broken chiefly by woodland, and by vineyards, 
some cut out of the riverside hills, as along the Riunc and Moselle, 
some covering spacious plains, as the valley of the Garonne; and 
on a smaller scale by orchards of fruit and hops. 

A similar flight over tropical or semi-tropical countries reveals 
a very different pattern. The variety of crops may be greater, 
but at the same time very wide areas may be covered by one crop 
— ^by sugar, lea, cocoa, coffee or cotton. In some places, as in a 
famous view in Honolulu from the i^di heights, rice and pine- 
apples, though more vivid in hue, resemble the trim familiar fields 
of temperate climes. 

When we take an historical view of the cultivated crops we 
shall see a steady increase in variety due to discovery, to selection, 
of late years to hybridization, and to inventions that enable man 
to extract the essential virtues from plants, as linen from flax, 
sugar from cane and beetroot, opium from poppies, cotton from 
a seed covering, fibre from cocoanut ; to the discovery of the 
qualities of dried or infused parts of plants, such as the coffee 
bean or tea leaf or tobacco leaf. But this multiplication of plants 
found useful for cultivation involves from time to time the rejec- 
tion of others, driven out by discovery of better su])stitutcs or a 
change of taste. 

Lord Ernie, in his admirable hi.story of “English Farming past 
and present,” wrote on this head. 

“As the linen trade became more concentrated in particular localities, 
flax was more rarely cultivated. The hemp-yards which were once 
attached to many cottages and farmhouses were similarly abandoned. 
The use of teasels by clothiers was di.splaccd by machinery, and the 
crop no longer cultivated. Woad, madder, and saffron found cheaper 
substitutes. Liquorice disappeared from Nottinghamshire, camomile 
from Derbyshire, canary seed from Kent, caraway from Essex.” 

New Crops. — ^But with a few exceptions the history of practi- 
cal agriculture is divided into chapters by the discovery of the 
value of additional crops. Potatoes, sainfoin and lucerne, turnips 
and sugar-beet, have all produced crucial changes on the farms 
of Europe. In British official statistics of the 20th century the 
crops are now grouped together under the following heads (not 
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perfectly accurate linguistically). The two largest divisions are: 
corn crops, so called, and green crops. Under corn crops are in- 
cluded: wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and peas. Under green 
crops : potatoes, swedes and turnips, mangolds, cabbage, kohl-rabi 
and rape, carrots, vetches or tares and lucerne, beetroot, sugar- 
beet. After these two great di\’isions come clover, sainfoin and 
artificial grasses. Then pasture grasses, and finally a miscellane- 
ous group consisting of hops, flax and small fruit. 

The turnip, introduced chiefly through Sir Richard Weston in 
1650, introduced a crucial change in British farming. At a later 
date few if any crops have made so much difference to the agri- 
culture of a continent, as the sugar-beet, which owed its early 
vogue largely to Napoleon. Throughout Europe the standard 
farm relies on some rotation of grain, clovers and roots; and this 
need has been forced upon farmers even in the most exclusively 
grain-bearing districts, such as the Prairie Provinces of Canada, 
by the need of clearing ground of weeds. The intervention of 
a root crop is almost as useful for clearing the ground as for 
increasing its production. In no country have the relative pro- 
portions of the different crops been so nearly standardized as 
in Denmark. A characteristic small farm in the dairying districts 
of that country, which is of all countries the most vitally de- 
pendent on its farm crops, consists of a small patch of permanent 
grass, a rather bigger patch of lucerne and a root and grain crop. 
The essential virtue of the famous Norfolk rotation prevails: 
roots, barley, clover, wheat. With many additions and qualifica- 
tions and substitutes of like genera, these remain the master crops 
of the farms of temperate climes. Only in wide pastoral coun- 
tries, given up to great ranches or stations, such as some South 
American Republics or Queensland or the more northern parts of 
Western Australia, is the percentage of grass to arable bigger. 

Suiting Crops to Areas. — ^Areas especially suited for par- 
ticular crops may be very sharply defined; and curious examples 
are to be seen within most countries. For example in Canada 
the deep silt of the southern end of the Okanagan Valley was 
found to be of especial virtue for fruit. Apple trees yielded a 
heavy crop every year without intermission. In spite of the 
need of expensive irrigation this valley in a most mountainous 
country quickly became an almost continuous orchard; and in 
spite of its remoteness planted orchards reached a value of £250 
an acre. Artificial irrigation as an influence on production — of 
which of course the valley of the Nile is the classical example — ^is 
well seen in previously barren areas in Australia (especially on 
the borders of New South Wales and South Australia) converted 
into small farms for the production of all sorts of fruits: citrous 
fruits, stone fruits and grapes, grown chiefly for raisins. 

The relative importance of the crops of a country cannot, of 
course, be gauged merely by area. The distinction between in- 
tensive and extensive crops, though not everywhere applicable, 
holds good in general. Permanent grass is the thinnest and most 
extensive and scarcely deserves the name of crop, compared with 
the production of hops on which as much as £150 an acre may 
be spent in a year with prospects of a good profit, or of the garden 
of a French market gardener who may sell £500 or £600 worth 
a year from a single acre. 

Even more intensive than such so-called French gardens as are 
found near Paris or at Rouen, or the Dutch gardens that multiply 
round Delft and The Hague, are the crops grown under glass — ^in 
Guernsey for example, or on the edge of London. No less than 
£900 worth of tomatoes and cucumbers has been sold from an acre 
of glass in Essex. Many examples of such a movement may be 
found; but contrary tendencies are not less obvious. 

(For list of agricultural objects, see Agricultural Articles.) 

(W. B. T.) 

CROQUET, a lawn game played with balls, mallets, hoops 
and two pegs (from Fr. croc, a crook, or crooked stick). The 
game has been evolved, according to some writers, from the 
paille-maille which was played in Languedoc at least as early as 
the 13th century. However that may be, croquet was played 
in England in 1856, or perhaps a few years earlier, and soon be- 
came popular. In 1868 the first all-comers’ meeting was held at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh. In the same year the All England Croquet 


Club was formed, the annual contest for the championship taking 
place on the grounds of this club at Wimbledon. After being for 
ten years or so the most popular game for the country house and 
garden party, croquet was practically ousted by lawn tennis, un- 
til, with improved implements and a more scientific form of play, 
it was revived about 1S94-95. In 1S96-97 was formed the United 
All England Croquet Association, now known as the Croquet As- 



Plan of croquet court showing setting of hoops and pegs, and 

ORDER of play IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE OFFICIAL LAWS (1928) OF 
THE CROQUET ASSOCIATION 

Only those portions in heavy outline need be marked on the ground. The 
order of making the points is indicated by the arrows 

sociation. One hundred and eleven clubs are afiiliated to the Asso- 
ciation and there are approximately 1,700 associates (1927) 
whose nominal subscription entitles them to a copy of the Gazette 
and entry to the ground during tournaments controlled by the As- 
sociation. Its headquarters are at the Roehampton Club and the 
chief events of the year are played on the Club croquet lawns, 
including the final rounds of the All England handicap, a compe- 
tition attracting over 500 competitors. The tournaments at Huii- 
ingham, Ranelagh, Eastbourne, Brighton, Cheltenham, Lewes and 
Buxton are specially popular. Croquet flourishes in the colonies 
and there are 15 affiliated associations in Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Sydney, Auckland, Queensland and Tasmania. Some of these 
associations have many clubs affiliated to them amounting to 
about 300 in all. A team from Australia visited England in 1925 
and the test matches were won by the home country but the 
visitors were not able to assemble their strongest team. Croquet 
players are also catered for in the south of France during the 
winter. The game is extremely popular in America and is usually 
played in rural districts wherever grass plots are large enough 
and level enough to accommodate a court. The rules and court 
dimensions differ in Great Britain and America, the following 
regulations governing croquet in Great Britain. 

The Game. — ^The game of croquet is played between two 
sides, playing alternate “turns,” each side consisting either of 
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one or of two players. Four balls are used, one side playing blue 
and black, and the other side red and yellow. Any ordinary turn 
may be played with either ball of the side, provided that no 
ordinary turn may be played wdth the same ball again until all 
the balls are in play. When a side consists of two players, one 
partner plays throughout with one ball of the side, and the other 
partner with the other. The game is won by the side which first 
scores all its ^'points” in order. The court is rectangular, 35yd- 
long by aSyd. wide, within a boundary defined by a continuous 
line. Portions of the yard line 13yd. long, measured from the 
corner spots at corners I. and III., towards corners IV. and 11 . 
respectively, are called “Baulk lines.” Eight white pegs, not exceed- 
ing -Jin. in diameter or sin. in height above the ground are placed 
on the boundary, at distances of 3ft. from the corners of the 
boundary. The square yard formed at each corner by the two 
comer pegs, the corner spot and the corner flag, is called a 
“corner square.” The hoops are of round iron, from gin. to Jin. 
in diameter, and of uniform thickness. They stand lain. in 
height above the ground, vertical and firmly fixed. The crowns 
are straight and at right angles to the up-rights, which should 
be 3 Jin. apart (inside measurement) from the ground upwards. 
The winning peg is of wood and of uniform diameter above the 
ground of i-^n. The setting of the hoops and peg is in accordance 
with the diagram, the order of making the “points” being intiicaied 
by the arrows. Each hoop is run twice and the peg hit once, 
which may be hit from any direction 

The above setting has been in general use since 1922. It is. 
however, not well adapted for “peeling,” and has largely done 
away with the necessity for the “pass-roll” shot; both highly 
skilful features of the game. “Peeling” is a term used w^hen the 
striker causes a ball, other than his own, to run a hoop in order; 
that ball is then said to have been “peeled.” Like most other 
games croquet is subject to alteration and amendment in its 
rules and laws and no absolute finality has been reached in 
regard to the setting. Mallets may be of any size and weight, 
but the head must be made of wood only, except that metal may 
be used for weighting or strengthening it. The two end faces 
shall be parallel, of wood only, and identical in every respect, and 
each face may have a rounded edge measuring not more than 
^in. transversely at the base. A player may not change his mallet 
more than once during a game, except in the case of bo 7 ta fide 
damage. The balls shall be 3^in. in diameter a,nd of even weight, 
and not less than isJ- oz. nor more than 16 J oz. The hoop or 
peg next in order for every ball at the commenc;cmenl of a turn 
is distinguished by a clip of the colour of the ball. 

The object of the player is to score the points of the game by 
striking his ball through each of the hoops and the peg in a 
fixed order; and the side wins which first succeeds in scoring all 
the points with both the balls of the side. No point is scored 
by passing through a hoop or hitting the peg except in the proper 
order. Each player starts in turn from cither of the baulk Mnes. 
If he fails either to make a point or to “roquet”^ (i.e., drive his 
ball against) another ball in play, his turn is at an end and the 
next player in order takes his turn in like manner. If he succeeds 
in scoring a point, he is entitled (as in billiards) to another stroke; 
he may then either attempt to score another point, or he may 
roquet a ball. Having roqueted a ball (provided he has not already 
roqueted the same ball in the same turn without having scored a 
point in the interval) he is entitled to two further strokes: first 
he must “take croquet,’^ Le., he places his own ball (which from 
the moment of the roquet is “dead” or “in hand”) in contact 
with the roqueted ball on any side of it, and then strikes his 
own ball with his mallet, being bound to move or shake both 
balls perceptibly. If at the beginning of a turn the striker’s ball 
is in contact with another ball, a “roquet” is held to have been 
made and “croquet” must be taken at once. After taking croquet 
the striker is entitled to another stroke, with which he may score 
another point, or roquet another ball not previously roqueted in 
the same turn since a point was kored, or he may play for safety. 
!ipius, by skilful alternation of making points and roqueting balls, 

words “roquet” and croquet” are pronounced as in French, 

tHth the t mute. 


a “break” may be made in -which point after point, and even all 
the points in the game (for the ball in play'), may ])e scored in 
a single turn, in addition to three or four points for the partner 
bail. The chief skill in the game perha[)s consists in playing the 
stroke called “taking croquet” (but sec below on the “rush”). 
Expert players can drive both balls together fri)m one end of 
the ground to the other, or send one to a distance wliile retaining 
the other, or place each with accuracy in different directions as 
desired, the player obtaining position for scoring a point or 
roqueting another ball according to the strategical requirements of 
his position. Care lias, however, to he taken in playing the 
croquet-stroke that both balls are ahsolut(dy moved or perceptibly 
shaken, and that neither of them be driven over the ])oundary 
line, for in either event the player's next stroke is forfeited and 
his turn brought summarily to an end. 

There are two main styles in playing cro<iuet and it being im- 
possible to dogmatize as to the best, either generally or for the 
individual, players would ]>e well advised to give both an exhaus- 
tive trial. The essential features of all styles whether to make a 
roquet or run a hoop is that the eye, the ball and the object 
aimed at should form a vertical right angle. The ‘^upright” style 
is played with a long mallet of about 3qin. I'he j>Iaycr faces 
the object to be hit, holding the top of the mallet wdth his left 
hand, the arm being close to the .side. Tlie right hand grasps 
the shaft lower clown and is solely responsiblt* for the necessary 
power of the strike, the left hand merely acting as the fulcrum of 
the swing. Either the right or the left foot may })e in advance, 
and should be parallel to the linti of aim, the ])Iayer's weight 
being mainly on the front foot. For the other style, commonly 
known as “front play” or Irish, a much shorter mallet of about 
33in, is used. The mallet is swung between the feet and the grip 
employed is similar to the Varclon grip in golf, the hands being 
close together and often overlapping. The former has advantage 
over the other in two important points, viz., ability to stop-shot 
and pow’er. It is apt, however, to fail in two important shots, 
a six-yard roquet and the long ru.sh. and faii.s for the same reason 
in both cases; the player being further from the ball there is a 
larger margin of error, or, in other words a greater liability to 
be slightly inaccurate. The Irish style is imcloubledly more 
tiring and the strain on wri.sts very great; whereas in the upright 
method the fingers do practically no work and owing to it being 
less fatiguing is far easier to maintain, espoc:ially on a slow lawn. 

In making a shot the ball should be hit in the centre and 
as low down as pos.sil^le with the exact middle of the mallet. 
The eyes must be concentrated on the spot and the head of the 
mallei drawn back slowly. This is the secret of all successful 
shots, either for roquets or hoop running; the more difficult the 
angle of the hoop the slower the back swing — any jerking is 
fatal. The “rush stroke” is a roqu(‘t and used to drive the pilot 
ball some distance; this must be hit full in the face for a straight 
rush. The hands and mallet should he kept dowm and follow well 
through. True hitting should be aimed at, not force. When it 
is desired to drive a ball in an angular direction the pilot ball 
must be aimed at off the centre, when the angle required is 
extremely oblique the outer and opposite side of the pilot should 
be hit. The “roll” is a croquet stroke in which both balls are 
rolled along the same distance and is attained by standing well 
forward with the hands in front of the head of the mallet. The 
stroke is not a hit, but a sweep. The “pass roll” is the most 
difficult of all as unless it is played firmly and with deliberation 
the mallet will hit the ball twice and the stroke is a foul. The 
stance is similar to that for the “roil,” but the ball is hit higher 
up and the curtailed back swing is more vertical, resulting, if 
the stroke is smooth, in the player’s ball passing the pilot ball. 
The “split shot” is utilised when two balls are to be driven in 
opposite directions. Line the balls so that they point in the 
direction that the pilot ball is to travel, then play the stroke 
facing the mid-way between that point and where the striker’s 
ball is being directed. The angles are the same as in billiards, 
though it is difficult to obtain an absolute right angle. The “stop 
shot” is also analogous to billiards, the object being to drive the 
pilot ball a long distance and to keep the striker’s ball back. 
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Stand further behind than usual, hitting the ball veiy near the 
bottom of the face of the mallet with a short, sharp hit. The 
proportion of a good ^‘stop shot” is one in six, i.e., that the 
player's bail goes one yard whilst the pilot ball travels six yards. 
^‘Taking off” is a croquet shot and consists in taking off from 
a ball w^hich is to be left behind and merely shaken to another 
ball or given spot on the lawn. 

A first-class croquet lawn should be as level as possible with 
a true and consistent surface, no obstacle to an all-round break 
is therefore present other than the player’s lack of skill. If games 
were won by all-round breaks much of the interest would be 
missing. The picking up and assembling the balls and the laying 
of a break at the conclusion of a turn generally requires infinitely 
more skill and thought than the somewhat automatic execution 
of a three or four-ball break. Once the balls have been assembled 
no difficult shot is required throughout the break, provided the 
player has acquired a certain degree of proficiency in the standard 
shots. The main principle in either three or four ball breaks is 
always to keep the pilot balls straight in front and sweep them, 
as it were, along the path of direction. The whole secret of break- 
making is correctly rushing the pilot ball to the right spot after 
running a hoop; by doing so the next shot is made easy and the 
approach to the following hoop will become a short straight stop 
shot, ensuring a good position for hoop running. This positioning 
is the hall mark of first-class players and it is noteworthy that it 
is the incompetent player who gives himself during a break 
difficult and oblique approaches to hoops, ultimately leading to 
long and angular hoops to run and eventually to a break down 
with the balls adjacent and to the advantage of the opponent. 
During a three-ball break the player must keep in mind the 
earliest and safest opportunity for bringing the fourth ball into 
play, for though it may be quite simple to continue with only 
three balls it is impossible to finish the break satisfactorily unless 
all four balls are in command. The usual method is to leave the 
opponent’s balls wired from one another across whichever hoop 
the player’s backward ball requires, and retire with the remaining 
balls as far away as possible, taking care that both the opponent’s 
balls have an absolutely open shot. If the opponent misses the 
long roquet his ball is at once brought into play; should he retire 
into a corner the earliest opportunity of digging him out must 
be taken. A four-ball break is easier to play, but as some 90 
continuous strokes are required to complete the round, the demand 
on patience and concentration is very great, and unless a player 
is in good practice, the hand and eye tire with the simplest shots. 

Peeling, though adding considerable risk to the successful com- 
pletion of a break, may have to be essayed where bisques have 
to be given. The break for a double peel (the last two hoops) 
is played in the usual way, care being taken that the ball to be 
peeled (the peelee) and another are sent to the sixth hoop, and 
immediately after making that hoop the peelee is sent through 
the penultimate and the break continued. On the way up to two 
back the peelee must be positioned for the rover hoop, and 
opportunities will occur before making three back and the penulti- 
mate, or even at the time when making the rover hoop, to com- 
plete the peel. A triple peel is played in like manner, four back 
being peeled immediately after running the third hoop and the 
ball positioned before making the sixth hoop, when play becomes 
similar to that for a double peel. Tactics play an important part 
in the game and must be guided by the loiowledge of your own 
skill and by what you know of your opponent’s strength or 
weakness. Broadly speaking, two points must be considered before 
shooting ; what will be gained if the roquet is successful and how 
will it affect the opponent’s next turn if unsuccessful. If, for 
instance, by going into a corner the opponent will be left with 
a difficult start for a three-ball break, and if by shooting and 
failing to roquet a four-ball break is presented, the course of 
action is obvious. When bisques have to be conceded the balls 
at the end of the break should not be left less than eight yards 
from the boundary; thus compelling the opponent either to 
roll up gently, when the chances of making the roquet are mini- 
mized, or else if he shoots hard and misses, he is faced with a 
seven-yard return roquet should he elect to take a bisque. Al- 
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though either hall of a side may be played much can be done to 
compel the opponent to shoot with his forward ball. It can be left 
near the hoop of the player’s backward ball and in many ways it is 
possible to influence the progress of the adversary. 

The problem of devising a game between tw^o experts in which 
each player should have an equal chance still awaits solution. 
Execution on a good lawn has become so accurate that the result 
of a match too often depends on the spin of a coin. For instance, 
J. Tuckett, meeting C. Corbally in a round of the open champion- 
ship (1913) played blue, the first ball, to the left-hand boundary. 
Corbally hit with red and progressed to four back on a two 
ball break. His opponent missed the long shot with black and 
Corbally finished the game tvilh a triple peel with the fourth 
ball in play. As an exhibition of perfect croquet it will rarely be 
equalled and yet can scarcely be called a match. It is a frequent 
occurrence in first-class croquet for the third ball in play to go 
to the peg and finish the game with the fifth ball. On the other 
hand, the wide range of handicapping (from minus four to plus 
iS) gives the less talented players fair chances of being on the 
court, more especially is this the case as there is no limit regard- 
ing the number of possible bisques a player may take in succession 
in any game. 

Winmrs of the Ope?i Croquet Chantpio 7 iship of E 7 tgla?id 
since igoy 

1907 R. C. J. Beaton, 190S C. Corbally, 1909 G. Ashmore, 
,1910 C. L. O’Callaghan, 1911 E. Whitaker, 1912 C. L. O'Callaghan, 
1913 C. Corbally,i9i4P.r).Mathews,i9i5 to 1918 no competition, 
1919 P, D. Mathews, 1920 P. D. Mathews, 1921 Capt. C. L. O'Cal- 
laghan, 1922 C. E. Pepper, 1923 Capt. H. W. J. Snell, 1924 D. L. 
G. Joseph, 1925 Miss D. D. Steel, 1926 Ben C. Apps, 1927 E. 
Whitaker, 192S Capt. K. H. Coxe, 1929 Lt.-CoL W. B. du Pre, 
1930 Ben C. Apps, 1931 Ben C. Apps, 1932 H. 0 . Hick, 1933 Miss 
D. D. Steel, 1934 Lt.-Col. W. B. du Pre, 1935 Miss D. D. Steel. 

GLOSSARY 

Roquet: when the striker’s ball in play hits another ball in play. 

Croquet: when a ball has been roqueted, croquet is taken by 
placing the striker’s ball in contact with the ball roqueted, the 
striker’s ball is then hit. 

Bisque: an extra turn, given in a game played under handicap. 

Half Bisque: a restricted extra turn, no point can be scored 
for any ball. 

A Point: when a ball runs a hoop or hits the peg in order. 

Rover: a ball that has run all the hoops. 

Pilot Ball: the ball aimed at. 

Object Ball: the ball from which croquet is taken. 

Peelee: ball to be peeled. 

Tice: one of the opening shots of the game played to such a 
spot as wdll tempt the opponent to shoot. 

Wire: a ball is wired from another hall when (i) any part of 
the peg or an upright would impede the direct course of any part 
of it towards any part of the other ball; or (2) any part of the 
peg or hoop so interferes with any part of the swing of the mallet 
that the striker cannot drive his ball freely towards any part of 
the other ball. 

Bibliography. — ^Lord Tollemache, Croquet (2nd ed., 1914) ; C. D. 
Locock, Modern Croquet Tactics (1920) ; G. F. H. Elvey, Croquet 
(1922). The latest Laws of Croquet (1927), pub. by the Croquet 
Association. Spalding’s Lawn Sports (1927). (H. J. W.) 

UNITED STATES 

In America, croquet is usually played on a court 30ft. by 60ft., 
or 25ft. by 60ft., surrounded by boundary lines formed by 
strong cord fastened to the four corners. (See Spalding’s Lawn 
Sports, No. 43 R.) The arrangement of the arches or wickets 
(oval shaped) and stakes should be similar to that shown in the 
diagram. Stakes are set just outside the playing line, half way 
between the end comers, the first arch 8ft. from the boundary 
line and the second 7ft. from the first; the side arches in line 
across the field with the second arcji, and 5ft. gin. from the 
boundary line, and so on according to the diagram. 

The so-called “pendulum stroke,” done by swinging the mallet 
between the legs, made with two hands, is most reliable in direct- 
ing the ball, but ladies find the outside stroke less awkward. The 
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first object of the game is to strike the ball to a certain distance 
and no further in its position near another ball; to be near the 
front of its arch; to wire it so that there can be no direct shot 
on the ball; to put a ball beyond the open shot of a ball already 
wired. The greatest skill is required to drive the object ball to a 
desired position, and especially to make a ball pass to the right or 
left. Making a ball jump over another or over one or more arches 
is also difficult but can be accomplished with some practice. 

The balls are of wood or hard rubber ; the stakes of hard wood 

in. in diameter, set at the middle of the court just outside 
the playing line and projecting above the court only i \ in., so as 
to allow a ball to be shot from in front of it in any direction. 
The handles of the mallets are made in various lengths to conform 
to the size of the player; the size and weight of the wood in the 
head also varies. Balls should have coloured painted bands to 
distinguish them. 

Grounds are laid out in America in various ways, some being 
elliptical in form; arches arc often placed at widely ditfcrerit 
points, although in America uniformity generally prevails. This 
game is one in which there should be an international uniformity, 
if possible, as a basis for possible international competition for 
honours in this attractive outdoor pastime. The terms used in 
America for croquet as well as the definitions arc different from 
those in Great Britain. The following terms and definitions arc 
used in America : — 

Ball in hand, a ball that has roqueted another ball. 

Ball in play, after a ball in hand has taken crofjuet it is a ball 
in play. 

Bisque, an extra stroke allowed a( any time during a game. 

Bombard, to drive one ball by croquet so as to displace an- 
other. 

Boundary line, the outside limit. s of the court. 

Carom, a rebounding of a ball from stake, arch or another ball. 

Combination, the using of two or more balls to effect some par- 
ticular play. 

Croquet, to place one ball against another and jilay from it or 
with it any way. This is imperative after a nxiuct. 

Danger ball, that ball of the adversary whiili is to be plnye^d 
next — the “guilty ball.'’ 

Dead ball, a ball from which or upon which the player has taken 
his turn since making a point. It is then dead to all direct shots 
till he makes another point, or has another turn or play. 

Direct shot, wffien the ball struck with the mallet directly passes 
to another ball, or makes carom thereon from a stake or an arch. 

Drive shot, a shot made so as to send the object ball to some 
desired position. 

Finesse, to play a ball where it will be of least use to adversary. 

Follow shot, when the playing ball in taking croquet is made to 
follow the object ball in nearly or quite the same direction. 

Foul strike, a false one — one at variance with the rules. 

hmocent hall, the last-played ball of adversary. 

Jump shot, striking a ball so as to make it jump over any obsta- 
cle between it and the object aimed at. 

Live hall, a ball upon which the playing ball has a right to 
play. 

Object hall, the ball at which the player aims. 

Odds, extra stroke or strokes allowed by superior x)layers to 
equalize playing. (See Bisque.) 

Playing line, real or imaginary line ^oin. inside of boundary 
line, on which balls are placed for playing when they have 
passed beyond it or outside the boundary line. 

Run, the making of a number of points in one turn of play. 

Split shot, any croquet from a ball upon which a ball has 
counted. 

Set-up, a position of advantage secured by a player in the inter- 
ests of his partner ball. 

Wiring, to wire a ball is to place it so that it will be behind a 
wire (or arch), thus preventing an open or direct shot. 

“Tight Croquet,” another variety of the sport, is really consid- 
ered a giant game of pool or billiards, requiring strategy and 
great skill. It is played on a court sSft. by 44ft. with hard rubber 
'bal][s 3|im in diameter, weighing about xlb. each. The mallets 


weigh from 2 to 51b. each, and the heads are bound at either end 
v/ith heavy brass bands. The mallets are swung with one hand 
instead of two. One wicket i.s placed in the middle of the court, 
facing the ends and in line with the other four, instead of two 
placed in the centre facing the sides as in the original game. “Tight 
Croquet” was originated by C. L Rice in 1876. J. IL Welsh started 
the Union Croquet Club in Central park. New York, in 1S90; this 
club meets every clay, except in excc[)tionalIy stormy weather, on 
the sheep meadow near the mall in the park. The Brooklyn Cro- 
quet Club meets in Prospect park, and this organization includes 
many export players among its members. 

“Hun Crociuet,” another verrion, is i^layed in Central park by 
an exclusive gathering. This game, too, is slightly different from 
the others. (J. B, P.) 

CRORE. An Anglo-Indian term for a hundred lakhs or ten 
million. It is in common use ft)r statistics of trade and especially 
coinage. In the days when the rupee was worth its face value of 
2s., a crorc of rupees was exactly worth a million sterling. The 
Hindustani is kuror. 


CROSBY, FANNY (Mrs. lYances Jane Crosby Van Al- 
styne) (1820-1915), Anieriuin hymn writer, was born in South- 
east, Putnam county, N. Y , on March 24, 1820. As the result of 
an illness at the age of six weeks, she k)^t her sight . In March 
1855, she catered the Institution for the Blind in New York city, 
remaining 12 years as a pupil and 13 years a.s an instructor, and 
devoting much time to the study of {)oetry. On March 5, 1858, 
she married Alexander Van ALst yne. She was interested in religious 
work, being closely associated with Dwight Moody, George C. 
Stebbins, Ira D. Sankey and William H. Doane. Her first hymn 
to attract attention and to be translat(‘d into many languages was 
“Pass Me Not, 0 Gentle Saviour,” writlen in iS6s. Among the 
best known of her many hymns are; “Safe in th(‘ Arms of Jesus”; 
“Saved by Grace'’; “Res(U(‘ th(‘ Perishing”; “Blessed .\ssiirance”; 
“Saviour, More ^Fhau Life to Me”; “Some Djiv the Silver Cord 
Will Br(‘ak.” 

.SVc S. TiTvana Jackson, Fanny Croshy^s Siory of Ninety- jour 
Vmrs (1015). 

CROSS and CRUCIFIXION, an inslrumenl, and method, 
of capital ])unishmcnt widely used in ancient times. It is doubtful 

whether crucifixion was employed 
by the Grt'cks: the Romans, who 
inllicted it only on .slaves and 
criminals of th(» lowest class, 
probably borrowetl it from the 
Carthaginians, among whom its 
use was frequent. Hints of its 
use among llu; Jews have been 
seen in Dent. xxi. 22-23; Josh, 
viii. 29, X. 26. 

The victim of tlii.s cruel pun- 
ishment was talher impaled on, 
or bound to, <in upright stake 
(crux simplex ) ; or else fastened, 
by cords or by nails through his 
hands and feet, to an upright post 
(stipes) with a cros.s-bar (pati- 
htihini). In either case he was 
then left to die of exhaustion, 
thirst and wounds (under the Ro- 
mans crucifixion was always pre- 
ar PERMISSION (D., SIR B. FLCTCHCR, -HIS- rcdod hv scou rcinff') Besides the 

TORY OF ARCHlTEtTOBC," 19211 (BATSFOBOJj UU I ^ U1 ^ 

(£.. F.) viouET-Lc.Duc, mojctionnaire*’ simplc staUc, thc Romaiis used 

kinds of cross: thc am 

MODERN FRENCH; D, J. COMPLEX ■ . / 

FRENCH t'omvmsa, or lau cross (ij, 
sometimes called St. Anthony’s 
cross; c. hnmissa, or Latin cross 
dccussata, or St. Andrew’s cross (X). By general tra- 
dition, it was on a crux hnmissa that Christ died; but some hold it 
was the tau cross. After the scourging, the criminal was made to 
carry his cross to the place of execution; he was then stripped 
naked, and nailed or bound to the cross as it lay on the ground, or 
after it had been set up in position. The former method is most 
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frequently found in representations of the crucifixion of Christ; 
but a few miniatures and other paintings depict Him as mounting 
a ladder placed against the cross, and the ladder is not infrequently 
found among the mediaeval ‘‘Emblems of the Passion/' 
Pre-Christian Crosses. — The cross has been used both as a 
religious symbol and as an ornament from the dawn of man s 
civilization. Various objects, dating from periods long anterior to 
the Christian era, have been found, marked 

with crosses of different designs, in almost 

every part of the old world. India, Syria, L— _J 

Persia and Egypt have ail yielded number- 
less examples, while numerous instances, 

dating from the later Stone age to Chris- ~ 

tian times, have been found in nearly every Fig. i. — pre-christian 
part of Europe. The use of the cross as a cross called “tau** 
religious symbol in pre-Christian times and resemblance 

among non-Christian peoples may prob- letter t 

ably be regarded as almost universal, and in very many cases 
it was connected with some form of nature worship. Two of the 
most frequent forms of pre-Christian cross are the tau cross, 
so named from its resemblance to the Greek capital letter T, 
and the swastika or fylfot IFi also called "‘Gammadion’^ or crux 
gammata, owing to its form being that of four Greek capital 
letters gamma f placed together. The tau cross with a handle 
( “f" crnx ansata) often occurs in Egyptian and Assyrian sculp- 
tures as a symbol of divinity. The swastika has a very wide 
range of distribution and is found on all kinds of objects. It 
was used as a religious emblem in India and China many cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and is met with on prehistoric 
monuments from various parts of Europe, Asia and America. It 
is, in fact, a device of such common occurrence on objects of pre- 
Christian origin that it is hardly necessary to specify individual in- 
stances. The cross, as a device in different forms and often en- 
closed in a circle, is of frequent occurrence on coins and medals of 
pre-Christian date in France and elsewhere. Indeed, objects 
marked with pre-Christian crosses are to be seen in every impor- 
tant museum. 

Early Christian Crosses. — ^The death of Christ on a cross 
necessarily conferred a new significance on the figure, which had 
hitherto been associated with a conception of religion not merely 
non-Christian, but in essence often directly opposed to it. It was 
not, however, till the time of Constantine that the cross was 
publicly used as the symbol of the Christian religion. Till then its 
employment had been restricted and private among the Chris- 
tians themselves. Under Constantine it became the acknowledged 
symbol of Christianity, just as long afterwards the crescent was 
adopted as the symbol of the Mohammedan religion. Constantine s 
conversion to Christianity is attributed to his vision of the cross 

in the sky with the accompanying words 

I kv rohrcf) vka (“in this conquer”), on 

L_ — I the eve of his victory over Maxentius in 

I 312. The finding of the holy cross by his 

I mother, St. Helena, in 326, is commemo- 

l_| mmmmJ rated by a festival, on May 3, called the 

I I “Invention of the Holy Cross.” The legend 

UmJ I 1 jg when visiting in Palestine, she was 

Uw iii l guided to the site of the crucifixion by an 

I aged Jew, who had inherited traditional 

CHRISTIAN Jross, com"- knowlcdp as to its position. After the 

POSED OF FOUR CAPITAL ground had been dug to a considerable 
GAMMAS, r. WITH BASES depth three crosses were found, together 
SET. IT IS ALSO CALLED with the supcrscription placed over the 
“SWASTIKA” Saviour’s head and the nails with which 

He was crucified. His cross was identified by the miraculous 
cure of a sick woman who was stretched upon it. This legend is 
related by writers such as St. Ambrose, Rufinus, Sulpicius Severus 
and others, but it is discounted by the silence of Eusebius and by 
the existence of an older legend, according to which the true 
cross was found by Protonice, the wife of the emperor Claudius. 
It is clear, however, that before the end of the 4th century 
there was at Jerusalem what was believed to be a relic of the 
true cross; and it seems probable that this was found during the 


excavations conducted by Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, c. 327. 

Another festival of the holy cross is kept on Sept. 14 and is 
knowm as the “E.xaitation of the Holy Cross.” It seems to have 
originated at Jerusalem, to commemorate first the dedication, in 
the year 335, of the churches built on the sites of the crucifixion 
and the holy sepulchre and afterwards the restoration by Herac- 
lius, in 629, of the relic which had been carried off by the Persians 
in 614. It came into observance at Rome before the end of the 7th 
century and has long been one of the principal feasts of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The superscription placed over the Saviour’s head, which St. 
Helena is said to have found with the cross, seems to have been 
sent by Constantine to Rome, where it is now preserved in the 
church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme. As regards the nails, a ques- 
tion has arisen as to their number. In most of the early pictures 
of the Crucifixion the feet are shown as separately nailed to the 
cross, but at a later period they are crossed, and a single nail fixes 
them. In the former case there would be four nails, in the latter 
only three; and it has been argued that there were probably only 
two, one for each hand. Four is the number generally accepted: 
one is said to have been cast by St. Helena into the sea. during a 
storm, in order to subdue the waves ; another is said to have been 
beaten out into the iron circlet of the crown of Lombardy, now' 
preserved at Monza. Some 30 more “holy nails” are preserved 
among the relics at hlilan, Carpentras and other places. 

The employment of the cross as the Christian symbol has been 
so manifold in its variety and application, and the different forms 
to which the figure has been adapted and elaborated are so com- 
plex, that it is only possible to deal with the outline of the subject. 

We learn from Tertullian and other early Christian writers of 
the constant use which the Christians of those days made of the 
sign of the cross. Tertullian (De Cor. Mil. cap. iii.) says: “At 
each journey and progress, at each coming in and going out, at 
the putting on of shoes, at the bath, at meals, at the kindling of 
lights, at bedtime, at sitting down, whatsoever occupation engages 
us, we mark the brow with the sign of the cross.” We should 
naturally expect, therefore, to find it very frequently used in the 
public worship of the Church. The earliest liturgical forms are 
comparatively late, and are vdthout rubrics, but allusions by early 
writers to the ceremonial use of the sign of the cross in the public 
services are so numerous, and lay such stress upon it, that we are 
left in no doubt on the point. St. Augustine, indeed, speaks of 
the sacraments as not duly ministered if the use of the sign of the 
cross were absent from their ministration {Horn, cxvui, in St. 
Joan). As to its later liturgical use we need only refer to the 
service books of the Greek and Latin churches, which plainly indi- 
cate the frequency of, and the importance attached to, its employ- 
ment. Its occasional use is retained by the Lutherans, and in the 
Church of England it is authoritatively used at baptism, and at 
the “sacring” or anointing of the sovereign at the coronation. 

Besides the forms of cross already described, the equilateral or 
Greek cross (-f-) should be mentioned. It appears, though rarely, 

on early Christian monuments, and from 

V the 4th century onwards has been of fre- 

>\/y quent use, especially in the Eastern 

\ Churches. 

Heraldic Crosses. — ^The cross in one 
other appears on the flags and en- 
j signs of many Christian countries. The 
English cross of St. George is a plain red 

^ ^ cross on a white ground ; the Scottish cross 

Fig. 3.— MALTESE CROSS, of St. Andrew is a plain diagonal white 
BADGE OF THE KNIGHTS cross (heraldically termed a saltire) on a 

OF MALTA blue ground, and the Irish cross of St. 

Patrick is a plain diagonal red cross on a white ground. These 
three crosses are combined in the Union Jack. ( 5 ee Flag.) 

The cross has also been adopted by many orders of knighthood. 
Perhaps the best known of these is the cross of the knights of 
Malta. It is a white cross of eight points on a black ground (fig. 
3) and is the proper Maltese cross, a name which is often wrongly 
.applied to the cross patce (fig. 4). The knights of the Garter use 
the cross of St. George, as do those of the order of St. Michael 
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and St. George; the knights of the Thistle use St. Andrews cross, 
and those of St. Patrick the cross of St. Patrick charged with a 
shamrock leaf. (For crosses of religious orders srr. Costume.) 

Akin to the crosses of knightly orders are those which figure as 
charges on coats of arms. The science of heraldry evolved a 
wonderful variety of cross-forms during the period it held sway 
in the middle ages. The different forms of cross used in heraldry 
are, in fact, so numerous that it is only the larger worlts on that 
subject, which attempt to record them all. 

(For such crosses see Heraldry.) 

Church Crosses. — In the middle ages 
the cross-form, in one way or another, was 
predominant everywhere, and was intro- 
duced whenever opportunity offered itself 
for doing so. The larger churches were 
planned on its outline, so that the ridge line 
of their roofs proclaimed it far and wide. 

This was more particularly followed in 
north Europe, but when it was first intro- 
duced is not quite certain. Practically all the ancient cathedral 
churches of England and Wales are cruciform in plan; Llandafi 
is an exception. 

The artistic skill and ingenuity of the mediaeval designer have 
produced cross designs of endless variety and of singular elegance 
and beauty. Some of the most beautiful 
of these designs are the gable crosses of the 
old churches. Fig. 5 shows the west gable 
cross of Washburn church, Worcestershire; 
fig. 6 that of the nave of -Castle Acre church, 

Norfolk; and fig. 7 the east gable cross of 
Hethersett church in that county. They 
may be taken as good examples of a t3^pe 
of cross which is often of great beauty, but 
it is overlooked owing to its bad position 
for observation. 

Other architectural crosses, of great 
beauty of design, are those which occur on 
the grave slabs of the middle age.s. In- 
stances of a plainer type occur in Saxon 
times, but after the nth century they were 
fashioned after the intricate and beautiful 
designs with which ancient churches are, as a rule, .so plentifully 
supplied. Sometimes these crosses arc inci.scd in the .slab, some- 
times they arc executed in low relief. The long shaft of the cross 
is most commonly plain, but in many instances branches, with 
leaf designs, are thrown out at intervals down the entire length of 
the shaft. The Calvary cross (Latin cross on steps) is sometimes 
found. Fig. 8 from Stradselt church, Nor- 
folk, and fig. 9 from Bosbury church, Ilero- 
fordshire, are good examples of the designs 
at the head of sepulchral crosses. Of up- 
right standing, crosses the Irish and Iona 
types are well known, and their great artis- 
tic beauty and elaboration and excellence 
of sculpture are universally recognized. 

These crosses are sometimes spoken of as 
“Runic Crosses,” some of them bearing in- 
scriptions in Runic characters. Standing 
crosses, of different kinds, were commonly 
set up in every suitable place during the 
middle ages, as the mutilated bases and 
shafts stin remaining readily testify. Such 
crosses were erected in the centre of the 
market place, in the churchyard, on the village green, or as boun- 
dary stones, or marks to guide the traveller. Some, like the Black 
Friars cross at Hereford, were preaching stations, others, like the 
beaqtiful Eleanor crosses at Northampton, Geddington and Wal- 
tham, were commemorative in character. Of these latter crosses, 
which marked the places where the funeral procession of Queen 
Eleanor halted on its way from Nottinghamshire to Westminster, 
thlei^e were originally ten or more, erected between 1291 and 1394. 
iThese crosses, Iflce the Black Friars cross at Hereford, are elabo- 
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rate architectural erections, and very similar to them in this 
respect arc the beautiful market crosses at Winchester, Chichester, 
Salisbury, Devizes, Sheplon JMailct, Leighton Buzzard, etc. Of 
churchyard crosses, as distinguished from memorial crosses in 
churchyards, one of the most perfect now remaining stands in the 
churchyard of Somerby, in Lintolnshire (Tenny.son’s birthplace), 
a tall shaft surmounted by a pedimeiUod tabernacle, on one side 
of which is the Crucifi.xion, on the other the Virgin and Child. 
Churchyard crosses may have been used as 
occasional preaching stations, for reading 
the Gospel in the I’ulm Sunday procession, 
and for public proclamations after the 
chief Sunday morning service, much in the 
same wa\^ that market crosses were used 
for proclamations on market days. 

Bishops* Crosses. — Mention should be 
made of ecclesiastical crosses and their 
ceremonial use. From a fairly early period 
it has been the prerogative of nnarclibi.shop 
or metropolitan to have a cross borne be- 
fore him walhin the limits of his province. 

The archiepiscopal cross must not be con- 
fused with the crozicr or pastoral staff. The 
latter, which is formed with a crook ai the 
end, is ciuite distinct, and i.s used by arch- Fig. 
bishops and bishops alike, who bear it with 
the left hand inprocession.s, and when ble.ss- 
ing the people. The archiepiscopal crus.'., on Ike contrary', i.s always 
borne before the archbi.shnp or during tlie vacancy of the archiepis- 
cu[ial see before the* guardian of the sjuritualities sale vaanite. 
Good illustrulions of the an hiepi,scoi)al cross occur ou the monu- 
mental brasses of Archbl.sho)) Waldel)y, of 
York (1308), at YVstmin.ster Abbey, and 
of Archbishop Cranley, of Dublin 
in New College chapel, Oxford. 

The custom of carrying a cross at the 
head of an ecclesiastical procession seems 
to have been gtaioral in early Limes. The 
long shaft was sonietim(‘S removable, so 
that the cross or crucifix at the top could 
be set in a stand and kept on the altar. 

This wa.s perhaps the origin of the altar- 
cro.ss, of whose use there st‘ems no in- 
disputable evidence bcdorc the uth C(*n- 
tury, {Sec IL Thurston, Cafh. EncyL, iv. 533.) 

As a personal ornament the cros.s come into common use, and 
was usually worn over the chest (and .so called a pectoral cross), 
suspcncled by a chain from the neck. A cross of thi.s kind, of very 
great interest and beauty, was found a])ouL 
1690 on the lireasL of Queen Dagmar, the 
wife of Waldemar II., king of l)cnmark 
(d. 1313). It is of Byzantine design and 
workmanship, and is of enamelled gold 
(fig. JO shows both sides of it); on one 
side is the Crucifixion, on the other the 
half-figure of our J-.onl in the centre, with 
the Virgin and St. John the Evangelist 
on either side, and St. Chrysostom and 
St, Basil above and below. At the pres- 
ent day a pectoral cross forms part of 
the recognized insignia of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and is worn by him Fig. 9 . — sepulchral 
over his robes, but this official use of the cross from bosbury 
pectoral cross is quite modern. The cus- Herefordshire 

tom appears to have taken rise in the 17th century on the Conti- 
nent. A cruciform reliquary was found on the body of St. Cuth- 
bert when his tomb was opened in 1827, but it was evidently 
worn as an object of devotion, not as part of his episcopal attire. 
The custom of wearing a pectoral cross over ecclesiastical robes 
has, curiously enough, been copied from the comparatively modern 
Roman Catholic usage by the Lutheran bishops and superintend- 
ents of Scandinavia and Prussia; and in Sweden the cross is now 
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delivered to the new bishop, on his installation in office, by the 
archbishop of Uppsala, together with the mitre and crozier. Within 
the last generation the use of a pectoral cross, w'orn over their 
robes as part of the insignia of the episcopal office, has been 
adopted by some bishops of the Church of England, but it has no 
ancient sanction or authority. 



Figs, lo and ii . — ^the obverse and reverse of an enamelled gold 

CROSS OF BYZANTINE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP FOUND IN 1690 ON 
THE BREAST OF QUEEN DAGMAR, WIFE OF WALDEMAR II.. KING OF 
DENMARK (D. 1213). ONE SIDE SHOWS THE CRUCIFIXION; THE OTHER, 
CHRIST WITH THE VIRGIN AND ST. JOHN ON EITHER SIDE. ST. CHRY- 
SOSTOM ABOVE. AND ST. BASIL BELOW 


Bibliography. — J. Lipsius, De Cruet libri III. (1593) ; J. Bingham, 
Antiquities of the Christian Church (1708) ; E. L. Cutts, Manual of 
Sepidchral Slabs and Crosses (1849) j J. P. Bergeau, History of the 
Holy Cross (1863) ; C. de Mortilletj La Signe de la croix avant le 
Christianisme (1866) ; H. Leclerc in F, Cabrol, Dictionnaire d^archi^ 
ologie chretiennef et de liturgie, iii. (1903) ; F. Cabrol and H. Thurston 
in Catholic Encyclopaedia, iv. (1907). 


CROSSBILL, the common name of a genus {Losda) of the 
finch family {Fringillidae) ^ remarkable in that the upper and 
lower sheaths of the bill cross one another obliquely. This is cor- 
related with the bird’s habit of feeding on pine seeds, the formation 
of the bill enabling it to hold apart the scales while extracting the 
seed with its tongue. {See Yarrell, Zool. Journ.^ iv. pp. 457-465, 
PI. xiv., figs. 91-7.) The common crossbill (L. curvirostra) is 
about the size of a skylark, but more stoutly built. The plumage 
of the adult cock is a rich crim- 
son, with patches of -flame-colour ; 
these are replaced in captivity by 
dull orange or bright golden 
yellow. The female is yellowish 
green; the young, before the 
first moult, a dull olive. Cross- 
bills live in small flocks and are 
great wanderers. The nest is 
rudely constructed and the eggs 
resemble those of the greenfinch, 
but are larger. This species is dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and 
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Northern Asia and in the woods NATURAL HtSTORY 

of the Atlas. The larger parrot- American red crossbill on the 
crossbill {L. pityopsittacus) in- branch of a fir tree, the cones 
habits Scandinavia. Two species op which it opens with its 
are found in America; L. curvi- plip>®“Like bill 
rostra minor differs from the British species in its smaller bill; 
the second form, L. leucoptera, is smaller, rose-coloured, and with 


white wing-bars. 

CROSS-BOW- An ancient missile-throwing weapon consist- 
ing of a bow ^ed transversely upon a stock that contains a 
groove to guide the missile, a notch to hold the string of the 
bow, and a trigger to release it. There were several varieties of 
cross-bows, viz. — goat’s-foot, windlass, catch, German, cross-bow 
a galet, ramrod, the Chinese and the arbalest, which usually fired 
quarrels or square-headed bolts, and was so stiff that a mechanical 


contrivance was required to bend it. Those of the cavalry were 
lighter than those of the infantr}^ 

CROSS COUNTRY TRANSPORT: Motor Trans- 

port, Milit.\ry. 

CROSSED CHEQUE: see Cheque. 

CROSSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, on the Oder, 31 m. SE. of Frankfort-on-Oder by 
rail. Pop. (1925) 7,370. 

It was founded in 1005 and was important during the middle 
ages as a point of passage across the Oder. It attained civic rights 
in 1232 and was for a time the capital of a Silesian duchy, w^hich 
passed to Brandenburg in 14S2. There are manufactories of 
copper and brass w^are, while in the surrounding country fruit 
growing is important. Trade is mainly in wine, fruit and fish. 

CROSS-HEAD, the joint between a piston rod and a con- 
necting rod {q.v.) constrained to move so that the piston rod 
travels to and fro in a straight line and the connecting rod oscil- 
lates about the junction. {See Steam Engine.) 

CROSSING, in architecture, the intersection of the nave and 
transept. 

CROSSKEY, HENRY WILLIAM (1826-1893), English 
geologist and Unitarian minister, was born at Lewes in Sussex, 
on Dec. 7, 1826. He became an authority on glacial geology, 
and in conjunction with David Robertson wrote many papers on 
the post-tertiary fossiliferous beds of Scotland {Trans, Geol. 
Soc. Glasgow). He also prepared for the British Association a 
valuable series of reports (1873-92) on the erratic blocks of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. With David Robertson and G. S. Brady 
he wrote the Monograph of the post- tertiary Entomostraca of 
Scotland, etc., for the Palaeontographical Society (1S74). Ue died 
at Edgbaston, Birmingham, on Oct. i, 1S93. 

See R. A. Armstrong, H. W- Crosskey: his Life and Work (1895). 

CROSS RIVER, a river of West Africa, over 500m. long. It 
rises in 6® N., 10® 30^ E. in the mountains of the Cameroons and 
flows at first north-west. In 8® 48' E., 5® 50' N. are a series of 
rapids; below this point the river is navigable for shallow-draught 
boats. At 8® 20' E., 6® 10' N., its most northern point, the river 
turns south-west, and then south, entering the Gulf of Guinea 
through the Calabar estuary. The Calabar river, which rises about 
5® 30' N., 8° 30' E., has a course parallel to, and 10 to 20m. E. of, 
the Cross river. Near its mouth, on its east bank, is the town 
of Calabar {q.v.). It enters the estuary in 4° 45' N. The Cross, 
Calabar, Kwa and other streams farther east, which rise on the 
flanks of the Cameroon mountains, form a large delta. 

CROSS-ROADS, BURIAL A.T, in former times the 
method of disposing of executed criminals and suicides. The 
explanation is that the ancient Teutonic peoples often built their 
altars at the cross-roads, and as human sacrifices, especially of 
criminals, formed part of the ritual, these spots came to be re- 
garded as execution grounds. After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, criminals and suicides were buried at the cross-roads 
during the night, in order to assimilate their funeral to that of 
the pagans. An example of a cross-road execution-ground was 
the famous Tyburn in London, which stood on the spot where 
the Oxford, Edgware and London roads met. 

CROSS SPRINGER, in architecture, the block from which 
I the diagonal ribs of a vault spring or start. 

CROSSWORD. A crossword puzzle consists of a diagram, 
usually rectangular, divided into squares, each of which, when 
not cancelled, has eventually to contain a letter of the alphabet; 
and the great majority of these letters form part of two words, one 
running downwards and one across. Each number in a diagram 
represents the beginning of a word (an occasional reversal or 
jumbling of letters of accepted abbreviation being permitted) 
continuing until it reaches an obstacle, and corresponds with the 
number of a printed clue which has to suggest the word to the 
solver. 

The first crosswords seem to have been printed in England 
during the 19th century. These were of an elementary kind, and 
occurred in books of general puzzles for the nursery. They had 
to cross the Atlantic, as did the game of rounders, before being 
developed into a serious adult pastime. In 1923 they became the 
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most talked-of form of entertainment in the United States, being 
published by most of the popular newspapers, and in a few 
months had returned to take England by storm. Though American 
enthusiasm for them has diminished somewhat and though they 
have failed to become firmly established in other European coun- 
tries England has remained faithful to these puzzles for five years, 
and there seem to be no signs of waning in their popularity. 

At first diagrams were confined to (a) symmetrical patterns of 
shaded or blacked out squares within the rectangle ; but soon there 
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Example of a completed cross-word puzzle, type c 


Across 

I. Science of lying 
ir. Passes the summer 

12. Class of a ship 

13. A gasteropod 

14. Horse for riding 

16. Dog that hunts by scent 

19. SprinKy 

22. Kind of beetle 

23. Respectful address 

24. A metal 

2'?. Short promissory note 

20. Various years (abbrev.) 
27. Lifting tool 

29. Objector on conscientious 
grounds (abbrev.) 

30. Old .sneeze 

31. Disciple (rev.) 


Down 

1. A cheese 

2. Wave 

3. Lower part of river 

4. In.stnimcnls 

5. Mark of a blow 

6. Across 

7. House god 

8. Eary 

9. Seize 

TO. A life interest (rev.) 

15. Oily fruit 

17. An inflammation 

j 8. Drink made from dough 

20. To corner 

21. Daughter of Inachus 

22. Dreadful 

28. State of America (abbrev.) 


were introduced (b) an asymmetrical scattering of squares, (c) a 
plain diagram with no squares cancelled and the ends of words 
marked simply by a thick line (fig. i), (d) isolated but quite 
successful examples of pictorial designs, either in outline con- 
taining the diagram, or in line inside the diagram, or a combina- 
tion of both and (e) diagramless puzzles with no clue given to the 
position or length of the words. 

There have been many variations from the '‘gencraP’ type of 
crossword, and these seem to become increasingly popular. All 
or most of the words in one puzzle, for instance, will bear upon 
.some announced theme, as cricket, or Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Again, some clues will be omitted altogether, but a direction be 
given that the words thus neglected belong to a particular class: 
jewels, for example, or the words in a quotation. Or every word 
will have some given prefix, suffix, or part in common, and only 
the rest of the word will actually fill the spaces in the diagram: 
(cat)alepsy, (Cat)hay, etc.; unc(tion), cap(tion), etc.; qu(it)e, 
cr(it)ic, etc. 

The crossword is also being used in a few journalistic series as 
a medium for searching literary and generally recondite examina- 
tion. The puzzle is set with a view to difficulty, though fair diffi- 
culty, and the clues, presented either in prose or verse, are made 
as allusive as playing upon words or a tortuous humour can make 
them. This development, though of its nature it can never appeal 
to the average newspaper reader, has made the crossword popular 
in circles for which the ordinary type was inevitably too simple, 

(E. P. M.) 


CROTCH, WILLIAM (1775-1847), English musician, bom 
at Norwich, supplies an instance of a musical prodigy who hardly 
fulfilled the promise of his youth. When scarcely more than 
two years of age he played upon an organ something like the 
tunc of “God save the King,” while at the age of four he came 
to London and gave daily recitals in the rooms of a milliner in 
Piccadilly. The precocity of his musical intuition was moreover 
almost equalled by a similarly early aptitude for drawing. In 
the result, however, these astonishing early powers came to 
nothing in any way exceptional. He developed into a sound and 
worthy musician who filled various im[)ortant positions with 
credit, but nothing more. 

CROTCHET (from the Fr. croclic, a hook; whence also the 
Anglicized “crochet,” pronounced as in I'rench, for the knitting- 
work done with a hook instead of on i)ins), properly a small 
hook, and so used of the hook-like srtdc or bristUis found in cer- 
tain worms which burrow in sand. In music, a crotchet is a note 
of half the value of a minim, and double that of a cjuaver; it is 
marked by a round black head and a line without a tail or hook. 
By American mu.sicians the term cjuarter-iiote is preferred to 
crotchet. The French croche is used of a “cpiavcr” which has a 
tail, but in ancient music the semiminima, the modern crotchet, is 
marked bv an open note with a hook. 

CROTHERS, RACHEL (1S7S- ). American playwright, 

was born in Bloomington, 111 ., in 1878. She graduated at the 
Illinois State Normal school in 1892 and then studied dramatic 
art in Boston and New York. She made her first stage appear- 
ance as a member of Felix Morri.s’s company in New York city, 
and was afterwards a member of Madame Rhea’s company. Her 
first play to be professionally produced was “The Rector” at the 
Madison Square theatre, N.Y., on April 3, 1903. She has pro- 
duced and directed her own plays, the mast representative of then? 
dealing with the general question of woman’s rights, the most 
popular of them being “A Man’s World,” produced in 1909 (pub- 
lished in Boston, 1915); “He and She,” produced in 1911 (pub- 
lished in A, H. Quinn's Representative American Plays, 1917); 
“Old Lady 31,” produced in 1916 (published with “Mary the 
Third” and “A Little Journey” in Three Plays by Rachel Crothers, 
1923); “Nice Peoi)le,” produced in 1921 (published in M. ]. 
Moses’ Representative American Dramas, Boston, 1925, in A. H. 
Quinn’s Cofitcmporary Amcncan Plays, 1923, and also with “Ex- 
pressing Willie,” produced 1924, and “39 East,” produced 1919, 
in Three Plays by Rachel Crothers, 1924). Her one-act plays 
have been published in London in One- Act Plays for Staf'e and 
Study, and in Six One-Aci Plays, Boston, 1925. In 1926 she pro- 
duced in New York a drama entitled A Lady*s Virtue. 

CROTONA, CROTO or CROTON (Gr. mod. 

Cotrone), a Greek town on the cast coast of the territory of the 
Bruttii (mod. Calabria), on a promontory 7 m. N.W. of the 
Lacinian promontory. It was founded by a colony of Achaeans 
led by Mysccllus in 710 b.c. Like Sybaris, it soon became a city 
of power and wealth. It was especially celebrated for its successes 
in the Olympic games from 588 u.c. onwards, Milo being the 
most famous of its athletes. Pythagoras established himself 
here between 540 and 530 b.c. and formed a society of 300 dis- 
ciples (among whom was Milo). In 510 b.c. Crotona was strong 
enough to defeat the Sybarites, and raze their city to the ground. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the disciple.s of Pythagoras were 
driven out, and a democracy established. The victory of the 
Locrians and Phlcgians over Crotona in 480 n.c. marked the be- 
ginning of its decline. It suffered after this from the attacks ot 
Dionysius I,, who became its master for 12 years, of the 
Bruttii, and of Agathocles, and even more from the invasion of 
Pyrrhus, after which in 277 the Romans obtained possession of 
it, Livy states that the walls had a length of 12 m. and that 
about half the area within them had at that time ceased to be 
inhabited. After the battle of Cannae, Crotona revolted from 
Rome, and Hannibal made it his winter quarters for three years. 

The importance of the city was mainly due to its harbour, 
which, though not a good one, was the only port between Tarentum 
and Rhegium. Remains of a ship loaded with a cargo of classical 
marbles were found in it. The original settlement occupied 
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the hill above it (143 ft.) and later became the acropolis. Its 
healthy situation was famous in antiquity, and to this was ascribed 
its superiority in athletics; it was the seat also of a famous 
medical school. Of the exact site of the ancient city and its 
remains practically nothing is known. On the Lacinian promon- 
tory was the famous temple of Hera Lacinia of which only one 
column is standing. It was approached by a processional way 
from Croton, which, in front of the gate into the enclosure wall, 
was some 20 yards wide. 

CROTON^DEHYDE is formed from aldol {see Alde- 
hydes: Aldolization) when the latter loses water. Its chemical 
formula is CHs-CH-.CH-CHO, and on oxidation it passes into 
crotonic acid, C4H6O2. It is of importance in the manufacture of 
rubber {see Rubber: Production and Manufacture). 

CROTON OIL, an oil prepared from the seeds of Croton 
Tiglium, a tree belonging to the family Euphorbiaceae, and 
native or cultivated in India and the Malay Islands. The seeds 
resemble those of the castor-oil plant, but have not their polished 
and mottled surface. The kernels contain from 50 to 60% of 
oil, which is obtained by pressing them, when bruised to a pulp, 
between hot plates. Croton oil is a transparent and viscid liquid 
of a brownish or pale-yellow tinge, and acrid, peculiar and per- 
sistent taste, a disagreeable odour and acid reactions. It is soluble 
in volatile oils, carbon disulphide and ether, and to some extent 
in alcohol. It contains acetic, butyric and valeric acids, with 
glycerides of acids of the same series, and a volatile body. C3HSO2, 
tiglic acid, metameric with angelic acid, and identical with methyl- 
crotonic acid, CH3*CH:C (CH3) (CO2H). The odour is due to 
various volatile acids, which are present to the extent of about 
1%. A substance called crotonal appears to be responsible for its 
external, but not its internal, action. The latter is probably due 
to crotolinic acid, C9H14O2, which has active purgative properties. 
The maximum dose of croton oil is two minims, one-fourth of that 
quantity being usually ample. 

Applied to the skin, croton oil acts as a powerful irritant, 
inducing so much indammation that definite pustules are formed. 
Taken internally, even in minute doses, croton oil very soon 
causes much colic and a fluid diarrhoea. In larger doses it produces 
severe gastroenteritis. The same result may follow absorption of 
croton oil by the skin. 

The minuteness of the dose, the certainty of the action, and 
the large amount of fluid drained away constitute this the best 
drug for administration to an unconscious patient, especially in 
apoplexy, or to insane patients refusing to take any drug. One 
drop of the oil, placed on the back of the tongue, must inevitably 
be swallowed by reflex action. A dose should never be repeated. 
The characters of this drug obviously contra-indicate its use in all 
cases of organic disease or obstruction of the bowel, in pregnancy, 
or in cases of constipation in children or the aged. 

CROTUS, RUBIANUS (Johannes Jager) {c. 

1539), German humanist, born at Dornheim and educated at Er- 
furt, later becoming professor of theology at Cologne. In 1515 he 
contributed to the collection, Epistolae Obscurorum Virortm, 
his satirical letters on scholasticism and monasticism. After four 
years in Italy, Crotus became rector of Erfurt university (1520) 
and there entertained Luther. Three years later he went to Fulda, 
but finally settled in Halle, where he reverted to his old religion 
(c. 1530) and became a canon. His Apologia appeared at Leipzig 

1531. 

See Kampschulte, De J, Croto Rubiano Commentatio (Bonn, 1862) ; 
Einert, Johann Jager aus Dornheim (1883) ; and Brecht, Die Ver josser 
der Epistolae obscurorum virorum (1904). 

CROUP, a name formerly given to diseases characterized by 
distress in breathing accompanied by a metallic cough and some 
hoarseness of speech. It is now known that these symptoms are 
often associated with diphtheria {q.v.), spasmodic laryngitis 
(g.v.), and a third disease, spasmodic croup, to which the term is 
now alone applied. This occurs most frequently in children above 
two years of age; the child goes to bed quite well, and a few 
hours later suddenly awakes with great difficulty in inspiration, 
the chest wall becomes markedly retracted, and there is a metallic 
cough. He becomes cyanosed, and seems moribund. In the course 


of four or five minutes normal respiration starts again, and the 
attack is over for the time being; but it may recur several times 
a day. The seizure may be accompanied by convulsions. The 
best treatment is to plunge the child into a warm bath, and sponge 
the back and chest with cold water. Subsequently this can be 
done two or three times a day. Should the cyanosis become very 
severe, respiration can be restarted by vomiting induced by 
ipecacuanha wine, or other means. Rickets, enlarged tonsils or 
adenoids if present should be treated. 

CROUSAZ, JEAN PIERRE DE (1663-1748), Swiss 
writer, was born at Lausanne. In 1700 he became professor of 
philosophy and mathematics there, and in 1724 theological dis- 
putes about the Consensus (a document drawn up as a test of 
Protestant orthodoxy as to the doctrine of grace) led to his going 
to a similar chair at Groningen. In 1726 he went as governor to 
the young prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, and in 1737 was rein- 
stated at Lausanne. He introduced the philosophy of Descartes 
and Locke to Lausanne, and was a violent opponent of Leibnitz 
and Bayle. 

The most important of his works are Nouvel Essai de logique 
(1712) ; Geometrie des lignes et des stir faces rectilignes et circidaires 
(1712) ; Traite du bean (1714) ; Examen du traite de la liberte de 
penser d* Antoine Collms (1718) ; De Veducation des enfants, dedicated 
to the then Princess of Wales (1722) ; Examen du pyrrhonisme ancien 
et moderne, an attack chiefly on Bayle (1733) ; Examen de V essai de M. 
Pope stir Vhomme, an attack on the Leibnitzian theory of that poem 
(1737) ; Logiqtie (1741) ; De Vesprit liumain (1741) ; Reflexions sur 
Vouvrage intiHdi: La Belle Wolfienne (1743). 

CROW, a Siouan Plains Indian tribe, also known as Absaroka. 
They formerly lived in the drainage of Yellowstone river and 
numbered 3,000-4,000. In 1922 there remained i,Soo on their 
reservation in Montana. Their speech resembles the Hidatsa {q.vA , 
from whom their separation is probably not ancient. See Frank 
B. Linderman, American (Life Story of a Crow Chief, 1930). 

See Lowie in Anthr^ Pap. Am. Nat. Hist., vols, xi., xvi., xxi., xxv. 
(1913-22) • 

CROW> a general name for several birds of the genus Corvus, 
of the family Corvidae. It is applied particularly in England to 
the carrion crow (C. cor one) and hooded crow (C. cornix) and 
in America to the American crow (C. brachyrhy?icho$) . The Cor- 
vidae are the most highly developed family of birds, and include, 
besides the crows proper, the magpies, jays, choughs, the rook and 
the raven {qq.v.). 

Of the true crows, the black or carrion crow is resident in 
Britain. It shares its range with a second species, the grey or 
hooded crow. Both forms migrate south in winter, a line from 
the Firth of Clyde to the head of the Adriatic dividing, roughly, 
their summer homes; the carrion crow occurs to the south-west 
of this, the hooded crow to the north-east. Where the ranges 
overlap, the two species appear to inter-breed freely, sometimes 
producing intermediate types. The “hoodie” differs from its 
congener in possessing a grey instead of a black body. Both 
species feed on carrion, small birds, eggs, etc.; they are some 18 
or 19 in. in length and build isolated nests in which they lay four 
to six bluish-green eggs blotched with brown. 

The American crow is, unlike the preceding, gregarious and 
feeds largely on grain; hence it is very unpopular with farmers. 
It is smaller than the European species. The fish crow (C. ossi- 
jragtis) is also American and lives largely on fish, molluscs and 
garbage cast up by the sea. The Indian house crow (C. splen- 
dens) is abundant in India, where it is very tame and useful as 
a scavenger. The so-called carrion crow of the United States of 
America is the black vulture. 

CROWBERRY or CRAKEBERRY (Empetrum nigrum) ^ 
the English name for a low-growing heath-like shrub belonging 
to the family Empetraceae, found on heaths and rocks in the 
British Isles and across northern Europe, Asia and North 
America and also in the Andes. It has slender, wiry, spread- 
ing branches covered with short, narrow, stiff leaves, the margins 
of which are recurved to form a hollow cylinder concealing the 
hairy under surface. The minute flowers are succeeded by black, 
edible, berry-like fruits, one-fourth to one-third of an inch in 
diameter, which are much eaten by birds. 
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CROWD, Croutii, Growth (Welsh crwih; Fr. crout; Ger. 
Chrotta, Hrotia), a mediaeval stringed instrument derived from 
the lyre, characterized by a sound-chest having a vaulted back and 
an open space left at each side of the strings to allow the hand to 
pass through in order to stop the strings on the finger-board. The 
Welsh erwth, which survived until the end of the i8th century, is 
represented by a specimen of that date preserved in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

The earliest representation of the erwth yet discovered dates 


from the Caroiingian period. In 
Charles the Bald, in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, one of 
the musicians of King David is 
seen stopping strings on the fin- 
gerboard with his left hand and 
plucking them with the right ; this 
erwth has only three strings, and 
may be the erwth trithont of 
Wales. It will be understood that 
the erwth was not an exclusively 
Welsh instrument, but only a late 
survival in Wales of an archaic 
instrument once generally popu- 
lar in Europe but long obsolete 
elsewhere than in Wales. 

(K. S.) 

CROWDER, ENOCH 
HERBERT (1850-1932), 
American soldier, was born in 
Missouri on April ri, 1859. He 
graduated at the U.S. military 
academy in 1881, and was com- 
missioned in the cavalry. After 
serving four years in campaigns 
apinst the Apache and Sioux In- 
dians, he was detailed as com- 
mandant at the University of 
Missouri, where he also studied 
law and received his graduate de- 
gree in law in 18S6. From 1891- 
95 he was acting judge advocate 
of the military dei)artment of the 


the miniatures of the Bible of 
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Platte. Upon the outbreak of the Spanish-American War he was 
appointed judge advocate of the American troops sent to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. While in the Philippines he served as secretary to 
the military governor and as associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Philippines for two years (1899-1901). Returning 
to the United States in Aug, 1903, he was chief of the ist 
Division of the general staff (1903-07), During the Russo- 
Japanese War, he went to Manchuria as American military 
observer with the Japanese army (1904-05). From 1906-08, 
he was in Cuba as secretary of State and justice, in which 
position he devised the first electoral laws of the island. In 
July 1910 he was a member of the fourth Pan-American Con- 
ference in Argentina, and in September of the same year visited 
Chile on a special mission. He became advocate general of the 
army in February xgxx and in this position made sweeping 
changes. When the United States entered the World War, he was 
directed to draft the selective service bill. From May 1917 to 
July 1919, he was provost marshal, charged with the duties of 
administering the new act, and in 1919 he was reappointed judge 
advocate general Crowder was recognized as an expert in military 
law. In his book, The Spirit of Selective Service (1920), he 
describes the method whereby within 1$ months after America 
had entered the World War, 2,000,000 men were in France, almost 
as many more were in cantonments, and altogether no fewer than 
24,000,000 had been registered and classified. He visited Cuba in 
Mmh, 1919, upon the invitation of the Cuban Government to 
assist in the revision of the Cuban electoral laws, and on the 
completion of his work, received the thanks of the Cuban Con- 
gress. He served as personal representative of Presidents Wilson 
.^d Harding in Cuba from Dec. 31, 1920, to March 5, 1923, when 


he became U.S. ambassador to Cuba. On Sept, i, 1927, he retired 
from the diplomatic service by resignation, having completed 50 
years of public service. He died May 7, 1932. 

CROWE, SIR EYRE ALEXANDER (1S64-1925), Brit- 
ish civil servant, was born at Leipzig, July 30, 1864 Educated 
at Diisseldorf, Berlin and Paris, he entered the Foreign Office in 
1885, became counsellor of embassy in 1907, and assistant under- 
secretary of State in 1912. He was a British delegate at the sec- 
ond Hague Conference of 1907 and at the International Naval 
Conference held in London in 1908, He conducted the British 
case in the arbitration of 3911 regarding the recapture in France 
of the Indian agitator Savarkar, and was created K.C.M.G. 
Though his mother and wife were German, he w^as a vigilant critic 
of German foreign policy, and before the World War prepared 
an impressive memorandum for the Cabinet on the subject, 
whilst his scheme for seizing German shipping in British ports 
was adopted when the crisis came. He was one of the com- 
mittee of six who drew up for Great Britain a draft convention of 
the League of Nations, and he took part in the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. In 1920 he was promoted G.C.M.G. and became perm- 
anent under-secretary for foreign affairs. He died April 28, 1925. 

See his correspondence and memoranda in British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, 181^8-1^14, cd. G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. 
Temperiey (1926). 

CROWE, SIR JOSEPH ARCHER (1825-1896), English 
consular official and art critic, son of Eyre Crowe, was born in 
London on Oct. 25, 1825. He studied painting under Dclaroche 
in Paris, where his father was correspondent of the Mor7img 
Chronicle. During the Crimean War he was the correspondent 
of the Illustraicil London News^ and during the Austro-Italian 
War represented The Times in Vienna. He W’as British consul- 
general in Leipzig from tSOo to 1872, and in Diisseldorf from 1872 
to 18S0, when he was appointed commercial attache in Berlin, 
being transferred to Paris in i*S82. In TS83 he was .secretary to the 
Danube conference in London; in r88g plenipotentiary at the 
Samoa conference in Berlin; and in jl8oo British envoy at the 
Telegraph congress in Paris, in which year he w^as made K.C.M.G. 
During a sojourn in Italy, 1846-47, he cemented a lifelong friend- 
ship with the Italian critic Giovanni Battista Cavalcaselle (1820- 
07), and together they profluced several historical works on art 
of classic importance, notably Early Flemish Painters (London, 
1857; ; ri New Tfisiory of Painting in Italy fro 7 n the Second to the 
Sixtetmth Century (London, 1864-71, 5 vols.). In 1895 Crowe 
published Rcmimsrcnces of Thirty-Five Years of My Life. He 
died at Schloss Gamhurg in Bavaria on Sept. 6, tSo6. 

Crowe and Cava! easel le’s great History of Painfmg was under 
revision by Crowe up to the time of his death, and subsequently 
by S. A. Strong (d. 1904) and Langton Douglas. A reprint of the 
original edition, with annotations i)y Edward Huttons, was pub- 
lished in 1909. 

CROWFOOT, the name applied to several species of Ranun- 
cnlus, most of which are better known as buttercups {q.v.). 
The water crowfoot (R. aquatilis) has a floating stem bearing 
fmely-diviclccl submerged leaves and lobed floating leaves. The 
flowers are w^hitc. (See also Ranunculus, Ranunculaceae.) 

CROWLAND or CROYLAND, market-town of Lincoln- 
shire, England; in a low fen district, on the river WeUand, Sm. 
N.N.E. of Peterborough, served by branches of the L.N.E.R. 
Pop. (1921) 2,707. A monastery was founded here in 716 by 
King Aethelbald, in honour of St. Guthlac of Mercia (d. 714)- 
The abbey suffered from Danish raids in 870, and was again burnt 
in 1091. A fine Norman abbey was raised in 1113. The west 
front is of early English date, with Perpendicular restoration. The 
north aisle is restored and used as the ^parish church. A curious 
triangular bridge spanned three streams, now covered, and affords 
three footways, which meet at an apex in the middle. 

By a charter dated 716, Aethelbald granted the isle of Crow- 
land to the abbey with a gift of money and leave to build and 
enclose the town. These privileges were confirmed by numerous 
royal charters. Under Abbot Aegelric the fens were tilled, the 
monastery grew rich, and the town increased in size, enormous 
tracts of land being held by the abbey at the Domesday Survey. 
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The town suffered from fire (1469-1476), but the abbey tenants 
were given money to rebuild it. Abbot Ralph Mershe in 1257 
obtained a grant of a market every Wednesday, confirmed by i 
Henry IV. in 1421, but it was afterwards moved to Thorney. The i 
annual fair of St. Bartholomew, which originally lasted twelve ! 
days, was first mentioned in Henry III. s charter of 1227. With | 
the dissolution of the monastery the prosperity of the town rapidly j 
decreased. Population of rural district (1931 5 2,809. | 

R. Gou^h, History and Antiquities of Croyland, Bibl. Top. Brit. ' 
iii.i No. II (London, 1783) ; W. G. Searle, Ingulf and the Hisioria i 
Croylandensis (Camb. Antiq. See, No. 27) ; Dugdale, Monasticon, ii., 
91 (London, 1846; Cambridge, 1S94). 

CROWLEY, ROBERT (15 iS?-i 588), English religious and 
social reformer, was educated at Magdalen college, Oxford, where 
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English crown pieces of edward yh. (left) and george v. (right) 
After 1902 , the minting of five shilling (crown) pieces ceased until ihe 
new issue of 1927 . In the new issue the rose, the thistle, and the shamrock 
surround the royal crown, emblems absent since the issue of the last years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. The figure of St. Qeorge first appeared on the crown 
in ISIS 

he was a foundation scholar and a fellow'. He set up a printing- 
office in Ely Rents, Holborn, where he printed many of his own 
writings. As a typographer, his most notable production was an 
edition of Pierce Plowman in 1550, and some of the earliest 
Welsh printed books came from his press. His “Information and 
Petition against the Oppressors of the poor Commons of this 
realm,” addressed to the parliament of 1547, is remarkable for 
its attack on the “more than Turkish tyranny” of the landlords 
and capitalists of that day. While repudiating communism, 
Crowdey was a Christian Socialist, and warmly approved the 
efforts of Protector Somerset to stop enclosures. In his Way to 
Wealth (1550), he attributes the failure of the Protector’s policy 
to the organized resistance of the richer classes. His Voice of the 
last Trumpet blown by the seventh Angel (1550), his One-and- 
Thirty Epigrams (1550) and Pleasure and Pain (1551) were 
edited for the Early English Text Society in 1872 (Extra Ser. xv,). 
Crowley was ordained deacon by Ridley on Sept. 29, 1551. During 
Mary’s reign he was among the exiles at Frankfort. At Elizabeth’s 
accession he was made archdeacon of Hereford in 1559, and 
prebendary of St. Paul’s in 1563, and was incumbent first of St. 
Peter the Poor in London, and then of St. Giles’s Without, Cripple- 
gate. He refused to minister in the “conjuring garments of 
popery,” and in 1566 was deprived and imprisoned for resisting 
the use of the surplice by his choir. His “A Brief Discourse against 
the Outward Apparel and Ministering Garments of the Popish 
Church,” is “memorable,” says Canon Dixon, “as the first distinct 
utterance of Nonconformity.” In 1576 he was presented to the 
living of St. Lawrence Jewry. Nor had he abandoned his con- 
nection with the book trade, and in 1578 he was admitted a free- 
man of the Stationers’ Company. He died on June 18, i$88. The 
most important of his works not hitherto mentioned is his con- 
tinuation of Languet and Cooper’s Epitome of Chronicles (1559). 

See J. M. Cowper^s Pref. to the Select Works of Crowley (1872) ; 
Strype's Works; Gough’s General Index to Parker Soc, PubL; 
Machyn's Diary; I^cray’s Reg. Magdalen College; Newcourt’s Rep. 
Eccles. Lond.; Hennessy*s Nov. Rep. Eccl. (1898) ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Reel. Angk; Pocock’s Burnet; Pollard’s England under Somerset; 
R. W. Dixon’s Church History. 

CROWLEY, a city in south-western Louisiana, U.S.A.; the 
capital of Acadia parish. It is on Federal highway 90, and is 
served by the Missouri Pacific, the Southern Pacific and the Texas 


and Pacific railways. The population in 1920 was 6,ioS; in 1930, 
7.656 by U.S. census. Population of rural district (1931) 6,058. 
It is the centre of a rice-growing district. Acadia parish in 1927 
produced 283,500,000 lb. of rice, and has ii rice-mills, six of which 
are at Crowley. The city has a large trade in tractors and other 
agricultural machinery. Crowley -was settled in 1SS7, and was 
incorporated in 1SS9. 

CROWN, an English silver coin of the value of five shillings; 
hence often used to e.xpress the sum of five shillings. It was 
originally of gold and was first coined in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. introduced silver crowns and half-crowns, and down 
to the reign of Charles II. crowns and half-crowns and sometimes 
double crowns were struck both in gold and silver. In the reign 
of Edward VI. also was introduced the practice of dating coins 
and marking them wdth their current value. The “Oxford crown” 
struck in the reign of Charles I., was designed by Rawlins. Since 
the reign of Charles II. the crowm has been struck in silver only. 
At one time during the 19th century it ■was proposed to abandon 
the issue of the crown, and from 1861 until 1887 i^one was struck, 
but since the second issue in 1SS7 it has been in limited circula- 
tion. 

CROWN and CORONET, an official or symbolical ornament 
worn on or round the head. The crown at first had no regal 
significance. It was a garland, or wreath, of leaves or flowers, con- 
ferred on the winners in the athletic games. Afterw'ards it was 
often made of gold, and among the Romans was bestowed for 
honourable service performed. The corona obsidionalis, of grass 
and flowers plucked on the spot, was given to the general who 
conquered a city. The corona civica^ of oak leaves with acorns, 
was bestowed on the soldier who in battle saved the life of a Ro- 
man citizen. The mural crowm (corona mtiralis) w'as for the soldier 
who was the first to scale the walls of a besieged city, and w'as 
usually a circlet of gold adorned with turrets. The naval crowm 
(corona navalis), decorated with a series of prows of ships, was 
the reward of a notable victory at sea. 

Many other forms of crown were used by the Romans, as the 
conqueror’s triumphal crown of laurel, the myrtle crown, and the 
convivial, bridal funeral, and other crowns. Some of the emperors 
wore crowns on occasion, as Caligula and Domitian, at the games, 
and stellate or spike crowns are depicted on the heads of several 
of the emperors on their coins, but no idea of imperial sover- 
eignty was indicated thereby. The Roman people, who had ac- 
cepted imperial rule as a fact, were very jealous of the employ- 
ment of its emblem on the part of their rulers. That emblem was 
the diadem, and although the diadem and crown are frequently 
confused -with each other they were quite distinct. The diadem, 
of eastern origin, was a band of linen or silk, richly embroidered, 
worn tied round the forehead. Selden says that the diadem and 
crown “have been from ancient times confounded, yet the diadem 
strictly was a very different thing from what a crown now is or 

was, and it was no other then 

than only a fillet of silk, linen, or 
some such thing.” The confusion 
bet-ween them has, perhaps, 
come about from the fact that 
the modem crown seems to be 
rather an evolution from the 
diadem than the descendant of 
the older crowns. The linen 

FIG. ,.-iRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY “Ik ^adeni fventoHy 

exchanged for a flexible band 
of gold, worn in its place round the forehead. The further 
development of the crown from this was effected by the addition 
of an upper row of ornament. Thus the mediaeval and modern 
crowns may be considered as radiated diadems, and so the diadem 
and crown have become, as it were, merged in one another. 

Among the historical crowns of Europe, the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy (fig. i), preserved at Monza, claims notice. It is a band 
of iron, enclosed in a circlet formed of six plates of gold, hinged 
one to the other, and richly jewelled and enamelled It is re- 
garded with great reverence, owing to a legend that the inner 
band of iron has been hammered out of one of the nails of the 
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true cross. The crown is so small, the diameter being only 6in , 
and the circlet only 2^in in width, that doubts have been felt as 
to whether it was originally intended to be worn on the head or 
was merely meant to be a votive crown The legend as to the 
iron being that of one of the nails of the cross is rejected by Mura- 
tori and others, and cannot be traced far back. Another historical 
crown is that of Charlemagne, preserved at Vienna It is a scries 

of four larger and four smaller — 

plaques of gold, rounded at the ^ 

tops and set together alternately. 

The larger plaques arc set with 
emeralds and sapphires, and the 
smaller plaques have each an 
enamelled figure of Our Lord, 

David, Solomon, and Hezekiah 
respectively. A jewelled cross | 

rises from the large front ^ 

plaque, and an arch bearing the f 
name of the emperor Conrad 

springs across from the back of — 

this cross to the back of the 2 .~crown of st. Stephen 
crown. 

At Madrid is the crown of Svintilla, king of the Visigoths (621- 
631), a circlet of thick gold set with pearls, sapphires and other 
stones. It has been given as a votive offering at some period to 
a church, as was often the custom. Attached to its upper rim are 
the chains whereby to suspend it, and from the lower rim hang 
letters of red-coloured glass or paste which read --[-Svintilanvs 
Rex Oi'’i''ERET. Two other Visigothic crowns are preserved with 
it in the Almeria Real. 

In 185S a most remarkable discovery was made, near Toledo, 
ot eight gold crowns of the 7th century, fa.shioned lavishly with 
barbaric splendour. They are now in the Cluny Museum, at Paris, 
having been purchased for £4,000, the intrinsic value of the gold, 
without reckoning that of the jewels and precious stones, being 
not less than £000. The largest and most magnificent is the crown 
of Reccesvinlo, king of the Visigoths from 653 to 675, a circlet 
of pure gold set with pearls and precious stones in great pro- 
fusion. It is ()in. in diameter and more than ^in. in tbickmiss, 
the width of the circlet being four inches. It has also been given 
as a votive offering to a church, and has the chains to hang it by 
attached to the upper rim, while from the lower rim ciepend 
l)earls, sapphire.s, and a series of riclily jewelled letters 2111. each 
in depth, which rtjud -'I'-Rj^'CCEsvintitv.s Rex Offeret, The second 
of these crowns in size is generally thought to be that of the 
queen of Reccesvinlo. It has no legend, but merely a cross hanging 

from it. The six others are 

smaller; they are believed to have agn 

been the crowns of Reccesvinlo’s 

children. From one of them 

hangs a legend which relates that 

they were an offering to a church, 

which has been identified with 

much probability as that of Sor- 

has, a small town in the province 

of Almeria. It has been surmised 3 1 

that in the disturbances which nf ^ 

soon afterwards followed they 

were buried for safety. For a dc- 

tailed description of these most j-rom meyer. -KON veucAnoNs.uRxmoH- co^o. 

remarkable crowns the reader pi^ 3^ — crown of the german 
must be referred to a paper by empire 

Albert Way {Archaeological Journal , xvi. 253). Mr. Way says of 
the custom of offering crowns to churches that frequent notices 
of the usage may be found in the lives of the Roman pontiffs by 
Anastasius. “They arc usually described as having been placed 
over the altar, and in many instances mention is made of jewelled 
c;rosse.s of gold appended within such crowns as an accessory 
ornament. . . . The crowns suspended in churches suggested 
doubtless the sumptuous pensile luminaries, frequently designated 
. from a very early period as corofiae, in which the form of the 
royal circlet was preserved in much larger proportions, as exem- 
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plifiod by the remarkable corona still to be seen suspended in the 
cathedral at Aix-la-Chapcllc over the crypt in which the body of 
Charlemagne was deposited.’’ 

Of modern Continental crowns the imperial crown of Aus- 
tria (fig. s) may be mentioned. It is composed of a circlet of gold, 
adorned with precious stones and pearls, heightened with fleurs- 
de-lys, and is raised above the circlet in the form of a cap which 

is opened in the middle, so that 

the lower part is crescent- 
shaped; across this opening from 
front to back rises an arched 
fillet, enriched with pearls and 
surmounted by a cross, above ® 

\vhich is a jewel of pearls. 

The papal //ara (:i Creek word, 
of Persian origin, for a form of WffT] ^ ™ 

ancient Persian popular head- life 

dress, standing high erect, and 
worn encircled by a diadem by 

the kings), the trij^le crown worn 

by the popes, has taken various liographigche*. insthut) 
forms since the 9th century. It is Fig. 4 .~crown of the holy 
important to remember that the Roman empire 
tiaras in old Italian picture.s are inventions of the artists and not 
cojiied from actual examples. In its pre.sent shape, dating sub- 
stantially from the Renaissance, it is a peaked head-covering not 
unlike a closed mitre (c/.v.), round which are placed one above the 
other three open crowns.^ Two bands, or iujidac, as they are 
called, hang from it as in the case of a mitre. The tiara {q.v.) is 
the crown of the pope as a temporal sovereign. 

Pictorial representations in early manuscri[)ts and the rude ef- 
figies on their coins are not very helpful in deciding as to the 
form of crown worn by the Anglo-Saxon and Danish kings of 
England before the Norman ('omjuest. In some ca.ses it would 
appear as if the diadem studded with pearls had been worn, and 
in othiTs somtdhing more of the charactm* of a crown. After the 
Conquest the great seals, inonummital effigies, and coins become 
more and more serviceable in determining the forms the crown 
took. 

The crown of William the Conqueror and his immediate suc- 
ce.ssors seems to have lieen a plain circlet with four uprights, which 
terminated in trefoils (fig. 7), but Jhmry 1. enriched the circlet 
j with pearls or gems (fig. 8), and on his great seal the trefoils 
have something of the charaettT of ileurs-de-lys. 'Hie effigy of 
Richard J. at Fbntevraull shows a rlevelopment of the crown; the 
trefoil beads are expanded, chased and jewelled. The crown of 

John is shown on his effigy at 

Worcester, (hough unfortunately Q, 

it is rather badly mutilated, it ^ 

shows, however, that the uptier S 

ornament was of ileurons set with 
jewels. Fig. 9 sliows generally 

this development of the crown Q 1 \ 9 

in a restored form. The crown on 

the efiigy of Henry 111 . at West- 

minster had a beaded row below 

the circlet, which is narrow and 

plain, and from it rises a series 

of plain trefoils with slightly Tf tu , f 

raiheu points between them. The liographiccheb ihstitut) 

tomb was opened in 1774, and fig. 5.— crown of the Austrian 

on the king’s head was found an empire 

imitation crown of tin or latten gilt, with trefoils rising from its 
upper edge. This, although only made of base metal for the king’s 

*A coloured drawing, done in the first half of the i8th century, of 
the magnificent tiara made by the celebrated goldsmith, Caradosso, 
for Julius II. \s in the British Museum, This tiara was refash- 
ioned by Pius VI., but went with other trca.sure as part of the 

indemnity to Napoleon. The splendid emerald at the summit, which 
was engraved with the arms of Gregory XIII., was restored bv 

Napoleon and now adorns another papal tiara at Rome. In this 

drawing the three crowns (a feature introduced at the beginning of 
the 14th century) arc represented by three bands of X-shaped 
ornament in enamelled gold. 
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burial, may nevertheless be taken as exhibiting the form of the 
royal crown at the time, and it may be usefully compared with 
that on the effigy of the king, which was made in Edward I/s 
reign (fig. lo). Edward I. used a crown of very similar design. 
In the crown of Edw^ard II. we have perhaps the most graceful 
and elegant of all the forms which the English mediaeval crown as- 
sumed, and this form seems to have continued without any 
marked alteration during the reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and Richard II. The crown on 
the head of the effigy of Henry IV. at Can- 
terbury evidently represents one of great 
magnificence, both of design and ornament. 
What is perhaps lost of the grace of form of 
the crown of Edward II. is made up for by 
a profusion of adornment and ornamenta- 
tion unsurpassed at any subsequent period. 
The circlet is much wider and is richly 
chased and jewelled, and from it rise eight 
large leaves, the intervening spaces being 
filled with fieurs-de-lys of definite outline. 
It will be noted that this crowm is, like its 
predecessors, what is known as an open 
crown, without any arches rising from the circlet, but in the ac- 
counts of the coronation of Henry IV. by Froissart and Waurin it is 
distinctly stated that the crown was arched in the form of a cross. 
This is the earliest mention of an arched crown, which is not rep- 
resented on the great seal till that of Edward IV. in 1461. The 
crown, as shown on Henry IV.’s effigy, very probably represents 
the celebrated “Harry crown” which was aftenvards broken up 
and employed as surety for the loan required by Henry V. when 
he was about to embark on his expedition to France. Fig. ii 
shows the crown of Henry V. The crown of Henry \T. seems 
to have had three arches, and there is the same number shown on 
the crown of Henry VII., which ensigns the hawthorn bush badge 
of that king. The crown of Edward IV. (fig. 12) shows two 
arches, and a crown similarly arched appears on the great seal of 
Richard III. Crowns, both open and arched, are represented in 
sculpture and paintings until the end of the reign of Edward IV., 
and the royal arms are occasionally ensigned by an open crown as 
late as the reign of Henry VIII. The crown 
of Henry VII. on his effigy in Westminster 
Abbey shows a circlet surmounted by four 
crosses and four fieurs-de-lys alternately, 
and has two arches rising from it. A similar 
crown appears on the great seal of Henry 
VIII. The crown of Henry VII. (fig. 13), 
wffiich ensigns the royal arms above the 
south door of King’s college chapel, Cam- 
bridge, has the motto of the order of the 
Garter round the circlet. Fig. 1 1 shows the 
form of crown used by Edward VI., but a 
tendency (not shown in the illustration) 
began of flattening the arches of the crown, 
and on some of the coins of Elizabeth the 
arches are not merely flattened, but are 
depressed in the centre, much after the 
character of the arches of the crown on 
many of the silver coins of the 19th cen- 
tury prior to 1887, The crowns of James I. 
Figs 7, a. s. 10 .— royal Charles I. had four arches, springing 

CROWNS OF ENGLAND, from the alternate crosses and fleurs-de- 
WILLIAM I. TO HENRY iv! lys of the circlct. The royal crown which, 
strangely enough, surmounts the shield with the arms of the Com- 
monwealth on the coins of Oliver Cromwell (as distinguished 
from those of the Commonwealth itself, which have no crown) 
is a royal crown with alternate crosses and fleurs-de-lys round the 
circlet, and is surmounted by three arches, which, though some- 
what flattened, are not bent. On them rest the orb and cross. 
The crown used by Charles II. shows the arches somewhat de- 
pressed in the centre, a feature of the royal crown which seems 
to have been continued henceforward till 1SS7, when the pointed 
form of the arches was resumed, in consonance with an idea that 




Fig. 6 . — PAPAL TIARA 
(WITHOUT THE INFULAE) 



such a form indicated an imperial rather than a regal crown, 
Queen Victoria having been proclaimed empress of India in 1S77. 
In the foregoing account the changes of the form of the crowns 
of the kings have been briefly noticed. Those crowns were the 
personal crowns, worn by the different kings on various state oc- 
casions, but they were all crowned before the Commonwealth 
with the ancient crown of St. Edward, and the queens consort 
with that of Queen Edith. There were, in fact, two sets of re- 
galia, the one used for the coronations and 
kept at Westminster, and the other used on 
other occasions by the kings and kept in 
the Tower. The crowns of this latter set 
were the personal crowns made to fit the 
different wearers, and are those which have 
been briefly described. The crown of St. 
Edward, wnth which the sovereigns were 
crowned, had a narrow circlet from which 
rose alternately four crosses and four 
fleurs-de-lys, and from the crosses sprang 
two arches, which at their crossing sup- 
ported an orb and cross. These arches 
must have been a later addition, and pos- 
sibly were first added for the coronation of 
Flenry IV. {vide supra). Queen Edith’s 
crown had a plain circlet Tvith, so far as 
can be determined, four crosses of pearls 
or gems on it, and a large cross rising from 
it in front, and arches of jewels or pearls 
terminating in a large pearl at the top. A 
Figs, it, 12. 13. royal valuation of these ancient crowns was made 

HENRY V. TO CHARLES L* Commonwealth prior to 

their destruction. From this valuation we 
learn that St. Edward’s crown was of gold filigree or “wirework” 
as it is called, and was set with stones, and was valued at i248. 
Queen Edith’s crown vras found to be only of silver-gilt, with coun- 
terfeit pearls, sapphires, and other stones, and was only valued at 
ii6. At the Restoration an endeavour was made to reproduce as 
well as possible the old crowns and regalia according to their ancient 
form, and a new crown of St. Edward was made on the lines of the 
old one for the coronation of Charles II. The framework of this 
crown, bereft of its jewels, is in the possession of Lady Amherst 
of Hackney. The crowns of James II., William III. and Queen 
Anne generally resembled it in form. Although the marginal note 

in the coronation order of Queen 
Victoria indicates “K. Edward’s 
crown” as that with which the 
late queen was to be crowned, it 
was actually the State or impe- 
rial crown worn by the sovereign 
when leaving the church after the 
ceremony that was used. It 
had been altered for the corona- 
tion, and the arches were formed 
of oak leaves. Fig. 14 shows 
Queen Victoria’s crown with 
raised arches and without the in- 
ner cap of estate, which since the 
reign of Henry VII. has been de- 
graded into forming a lining to the 
crowns of the sovereigns and the 
coronets of the peers. Fig. 15 
shows the coronation crown of 
King Edward VII. The crown of 
Scotland, preserved with the Scottish regalia at Edinburgh, is 
believed to be composed of the original circlet worn by King 
Robert the Bruce. James V. made additions to it in 153 5, and in 
general characteristics it much resembles an English crown of 
that date. 

The kings of arms in England, Scotland, and Ireland wear 
crowns, the ornamentation of which round the upper rim of the 
circlet is composed of a row of acanthus or oak leaves. Round 
the circlet is the singularly inappropriate text from Psalm, li., 



Fig. 14 . — CORONATION CROWN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
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F1<3. 15. — CORONATION CROWN OF 
KING EDWARD VII, 


Miserere met Dctis secundum magnam 7}iisericordiam tiiam. 
The form of these crowns seems to have been settled in the reign 
of Charles II. Before that period they varied at different times, 
according to representations given of them in grants of arms, etc. 

This brings us to the crowns of lesser dignity, known for that 
reason as coronets, and worn by the five orders of peers. 

The use of crowns by dukes originated in 1362, when Edward 
III. created his sons Lionel and 
John dukes of Clarence and Lan- 
caster respectively. This was 
done by investing them with a 
sw^ord, a cap of maintenance or 
estate, and with a circlet of gold 
set with precious stones, which 
was imposed on the head. Pre- 
vious to this dukes had been in- 
vested at their creation by the 
girding on of a sword only. In 
1387 Richard II. created Richard 
de Verc marquess of Dublin, and 
invested him by girding on a 
sword, and by placing a golden 
circlet on his head. The golden 
circlet was confined to dukes and 
marquesses till 14 -1 4, when Henry 
VI. created Henry Beauchamp, 
carl of Warwick, premier carl, and 
the letters patent effecting this concede that the earl and his 
heirs shall wear a golden circlet on the head on feast days, even 
in the royal presence. As to the form of these circlets we have 
no clear knowledge. The dignity of a viscount was first created 
by Henry VI. in 1439, but nothing i.s said of any insignia pertain- 
ing to that dignity. It is believed that a circlet of gold with an 
upper rim of pearls was first conferred on a viscount by James 
I., who conceded it to Robert Cecil, Viscount Cranhorne. PIow- 
ever, in 1625-26 it is definitely recorded 
that the viscounts carried their coronets 
in their hands in the coronation proces- 
sion from Westminster Hall to the Abbey 
church. The use of a coronet by the 
barons dates from the coronation of 
Charles II., and by letters patent of Aug. 

7, 1661, their coronet is described as a 
circle of gold with six pearls on it. 

At the present day the coronet of a 
duke (fig, 16) is formed of a circlet of 
gold, from which rise eight strawl.>erry 
leaves. The coronet of a marque.ss (iig. 

17) differs from that of a duke in having 
only four strawberry leaves, the inter- 
vening spaces being occupied by four low 
points which are surmounted by pearls. 

The coronet of an earl (fig. 18) differs 
again by having eight tall rays on each 
of which is set a pearl, the intervening 
spaces being occupied by strawberry 
leaves onc-fourth of the height of the 
rays. The coronet of a viscount has 16 
small pearls fixed to the golden circlet, 
and the coronet of a baron has six large pearls similarly arranged. 

See Slothard, The Monumental Effigies oi Great Britain (1817); 
L, G. Wickham Lcgg, English Coronation Records (1001); The 
Ancestor, Nos. i. and ii. (1902). (T.M. F.) 
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CROWN DEBT, in English law, a debt due to the Crown. 
By various statutes — the first dating from the reign of Henry 
VIII, (1541) — the Crown has priority for its debts before all 
other creditors even in bankruptcy proceedings. At common law 
the Crown always had a lien on the lands and goods of debtors by 
record, which could be enforced even when they had passed into 
the hands of other persons. By the Act of 1541 specialty debts 
w^e put practically on the same footing as debts by record, 
^itople contract debts dm to the Crown also became specialty 


debts, and the rights of the Crown are enforced by a summary 
process called an extent. {See Writ.) The difficulty of ascer- 
taining whether lands were subject to a Crown lien or not was 
often very great, and a remedy was provided by the Judgments 
Act, 1S39, and the Crown Suits Act, 1865. Later, by the Land 
Charges Act, 1900, no debt due the Crown operated as a charge 
on land until a writ of execution for the jnirpose of enforcing it 
has been registered under the Land Charges Registration and 
Searches Act, iSSS. Both Acts were repealed and substantially re- 
enacted by the Land Charges Act, 1925. 

The preference for debts due to the Crown, the duchy of Lan- 
caster and the duke of Cornwall was tibolishcd in the case of 
insolvent e.states by the Administration of Estates Act, 1925. 

CROWNE5 JOHN (c. £640-1703), British dramatist, was 
a native of Nova Scotia and was born about 1640. His father 
‘^Colonel' ’ William Crownc, accompanied the earl of Arundel on 
a diplomatic mission to Vienna in 1637, ‘^i^d wrote an account of 
his journey. He emigrated to Nova Scotia, wliere he received a 
grant of land from Cromwell, but the French took possession of 
his property, and the home government did nothing to uphold his 
rights. Crownc came to England, and began his literary career 
with a romance, Pandion and Amphigvma, or the JJislory oj the 
coy Lady of Thcssalia (1005). In 1071 he produced a dull play, 
Juliana, or the Princess of Poland. The earl of Rochester pro- 
cured for him a cornmis.sion to supply a masque, Calisto, which 
gained him the favour of Charles II. Crowne’s heroic play, The 
Destruction of Jerusalem hy Titus Vespasian (1677), contained 
a thinly disguised satire on the Puritan party, and c. 16S3 be pro- 
duced The City PoUtiques, satirizing the Whig party and contain- 
ing characters 'whicli were readily recognized as portraits of Titus 
Oates and others. This made him many enemies, and he petitioned 
the king for a small place that woukl release him from the neces- 
sity of writing for the stage. The king exacted one more comedy, 
which should, he sugge.stecl, be based on the No puedo ser guardar 
una mujer of IMoreto. This had already })een unsuccessfully, 
adapted, as Crowne discovered later, by Sir Thomas St. Serfe, 
but in Crowne’s hands it dcvidopod into *S"/> Courtly Nice, Jt 
Cannot Be (1685), an entertaining comedy which kept its place as 
a .stock piece for nearly a century. Of his many other pieces the 
best are the two comealies, The English Friar (i6oo), which ovres 
something to IMoIiere's 7'artuffa, and 7'he Married Beau (1694) 
based on the “Curioso lmpt‘rtinente’' in Doti Quixote. It is stated 
that Crowne \vas .still living in 1703, hut nothing is known of his 
later life. 

See The Dramatic Works of John Crotv?te (1S73), edited by James 
Maidmcnt and W. H. Logan for the Dramatist.^ of the Restoration. 

CROWN JEWELS or REGALIA are the vi.siblc emblems 
of royalty which pertain to a monarch. They vary greatly in dif- 
ferent countries both in significance and value, but in European 
countries a crown, generally richly jewelled, is the chief of the 
insignia of sovereignty. The only crown jewels, except the Dan- 
ish, that are on view are the crown jewels of England, which are 
kept in the Tower ot London and guarded by a battalion of His 
Majesty’s Guards. Upward.s of 350,000 people of all nations 
annually view the crown jewels. 

The king of England has three crowns: — (i) King Edward the 
Confes.sor's crown, also known as St. Edward’s crown; (2) The 
imperial State crown; (3) The imperial crown of India. The 
crown known a.s St. Edward's crown was made for the coronation 
of Charles II. in 1662 after the pattern of the ancient crown 
destroyed by the Commonwealth. It consists of a circlet of gold 
adorned with rosettes of precious stones, surrounded by diamonds. 
The centre gems of these rosettes are rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires. From the circlet rise four crosscs-pat6, and four fleurs- 
de-iys alternately, adorned with diamonds and other gems. From 
the tops of the crosses rise two complete arches of gold crossing 
each other. These arches are considered to be the mark of in- 
dependent sovereignty. They are edged with rows of silver pearls, 
and have gems and clusters of gems upon them. On the top of the 
arches is a mound of gold surmounted by a cross, all richly 
jewelled. This is the crown of England and is the one used at 
English coronation ceremonies. 
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Plate 



RUSSIAN CROWN JEWELS 


1. The Great Imperial Crown, made by Rosier, jeweller to the court of 
Catherine 11., in St. Petersburg, 1762. The crown, in the shape of 
a mitre, has on its summit a cross of five magnificent diamonds 
supported by a large uncut but polished ruby. A foliated arch 
containing 11 diamonds rises from the front and back to support the 
ruby and cross, and on either side of this arch is a hoop of 38 perfect 
pearls in mitre formation. The spaces on the side of the arches are 
filled with ornamental silver work studded with diamonds and under* 
laid with purple velvet. The band encircling the head contains 2S 
diamonds 

3. Top view of the Great Imperial Crown, with the ruby and cross detached, 
showing foliated arch which supports them 


2. Part of chain of Order of St. Andrew, probably executed in 1795, which 
contains 20 detachable pieces of different designs, each of which may 
be used as an independent jewel. Top jewel is accessory piece bearing 
the personal emblem of Paul I. Bottom jewel is insigne of the 
Order of St. Andrew. The crowned eagle is ornamented with two 
pear-shaped diamonds and 51 diamonds of medium cut. Between 
crown and eagle is a large blue diamond. The cross of St. Andrew, 
on a base of blue enamel, is surrounded by small rose diamonds 
4. Imperial diadem of pearls and diamonds, probably of the 19th century, 
containing 13 large ancient pearls, 113 additional pearls of various 
sizes but of very fine quality, 84 brilliants and 500 rose diamonds 
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The imperial State crown was made for Queen Victoria in 1S38. 
Many of the gems in this crown are of very ancient origin. 
Amongst these are the Black Prince’s ruby, which is as large as 
a small hen’s egg, and was owned first by the Black Prince, and 
later worn by Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt; the great 
sapphire from the crown of Charles II., known as the Stuart 
sapphire; the second largest portion of the Star of Africa diamond 
weighing 309 carats; Queen Elizabeth’s pearl ear-drops; and the 
sapphire from the coronation ring of Edward the Confessor. 
There are altogether in this crown, exclusive of the larger stones, 
four rubies, ii emeralds, 16 sapphires, 277 pearls and 2,783 
diamonds. It is the most valuable and beautiful crown in the 
world. 

The imperial crown of India owes its origin to the law which 
forbids the crown of England being taken out of England. When, 
therefore, George V. -was crowned in Delhi emperor of India, a 
new crown had to be made for him and his successors to the 
throne. This crown is finely designed on the English pattern, 
with four crosses-pate and four fieurs-de-lys set alternately on the 
upper rim of the circlet. From this spring eight half -arches which 
in their turn support a rich mound and cross at the top, all thick 
set with diamonds. There are several very fine emeralds, rubies, 
and sapphires in this crown. It cost i6o,ooo. 

Next in importance are the queen’s crowns or diadems: — (i) 
the crown of Queen Mary of Modena, consort of James II.; (2) 
the diadem of the same queen; (3) the State crowm of Queen 
Mary, consort of George V. The crown of Queen Mar>’ of hlo- ^ 
dena is of the usual formal shape and studded throughout with | 
diamonds and pearls, no coloured stones being used. Queen Anne, 
in her statue outside St. Pauls cathedral, may be seen wearing 
this crown. The diadem of Queen Mary of Modena has along its 
upper edge a row of large pearls rising to a point in the front, with 
a single diamond at its highest point. Beneath this is a rich floral 
spray, in thick gold open-work, having large diamonds as leaves 
and flowers. On each side of the spray are a succession of large 
rosettes with large diamonds in their centres and small diamonds 
set all round them. This diadem cost £110,000. The State crown 
of Queen Mary is a beautiful and light diamond crown, having in 
the centre of the circlet one of the lesser portions of the Star of 
Africa weighing 96 carats. In a cross-pate above this is the 
Koh-i-Noor the most renowned diamond in the world. It weighs 
in its present condition 106 carats (having originally weighed 
800 carats). After a tragic history of many centuries, the diamond 
was captured by the British and presented by the Army of the 
Punjab to Queen Victoria after the Sikh Wars. The cross that 
surmounts the mound at the top of the crown is set with yet 
another lesser portion of the Star of Africa weighing 64 carats. 
The prince of Wales’s crown is of gold without jewels and has one 
arch to distinguish it from a coronet. The arch was introduced 
by Charles II. 

There are five sceptres: — (i) the king’s royal sceptre with the 
cross; (2) the king's sceptre with the dove; (3) the queen’s 
sceptre with the cross; (4) the queen’s sceptre with the dove; 
(5) the queen’s ivory rod. At the head of the king’s royal sceptre 
is the greatest diamond in the world, known as the principal Star 
of Africa. It weighs 5x6^ carats, more than four times the weight 
of any other known diamond. This sceptre dates from Charles II. 
and is carried in the king’s right hand at the coronation. The Star 
of Africa diamond was introduced by Edward VII. 

There are two orbs: — (i) the king’s orb; (2) the queen’s orb. 
The orb is a golden ball, surmounted by a beautiful jewelled 
cross. The orb and cross are held to signify the domination of 
the Christian religion over the world. It is placed in the king’s 
left hand at the coronation. The reason for there being two orbs 
is that William and Mary were jointly crowned king and queen of 
England, a second orb being made for the occasion. 

St. Edward’s staff, known also as the Rod of Justice and Equity, i 
is of gold 4 ft. 7i in. in length and is supposed to guide the king’s 
footsteps. It was re-naade for Charles II. after the pattern of the 
old staff destroyed during the Commonwealth. 

The Ampulla or Golden Eagle, and the Anointing Spoon are 
used at the coronation for the anointing of the king. These were 


i both overlooked and escaped destruction during the Common- 
I wealth. They are very ancient indeed, and may well be of Byzan- 
tine origin. 

There are five swords: — (i) the sword of State; (2) the 
jewelled sword of State; (3) the swords named (a) Curtana or 
the sword of Mercy, (b) sword of Justice, spiritual, (c) sword of 
Justice, temporal The sword of State, a long two-handled 
sword, is carried before the king on all State occasions such as 
the opening of parliament. The jewelled sword of State is 
used only at the coronation, when the king lays it on the altar 
to demonstrate that he places his military power at the service 
of the Church. This is very richly jewelled and is the most 
valuable in the world. The three swords, Curtana, the Sword 
Spiritual, and the Sword Temporal, are alike except that the 
point of Curtana has been broken off as a token of mercy. 

I The Golden Spurs of St. George are, as in the case of the 
I jewelled sword, placed on the altar by the king at his coro- 
I nation, with a like significance. 

The bracelets, another very ancient token of royalty, may be 
seen with the rest of the regalia at the Tower of London. As 
far back as ancient Hebrew days a bracelet was one of the 
insignia of a king. 

Some portions of the Scottish regalia have been preserved 
and are kept in Edinburgh Castle. The chief of these is the 
Scottish crown, which is among the most ancient pieces of 
State jewellery in the kingdom. This crown seems to have 
been made for Robert Bruce in 1314, and, with some recon- 
struction by French workmen, was worn by James V. about 
1540; Mary Queen of Scots was crowned with it when nine 
months old. Another interesting item is the coronation ring 
of Charles I. which was bequeathed to George III. by Cardinal 
York together with other Stuart relics. 

The Irish crown jewels were stolen from Dublin Castle some 
years ago and have never been recovered. There was nothing 
of historic or of great intrinsic value amongst them. 

See G. J. Younghusband and C. Davenport, The Crown Jewels of 
England (1919) • (G. Yo.) 

EUROPEAN STATES 

Although examples of Merovingian {c. 450-650) jewels have 
come down to us, it is not until the Carlovingian period (750- 
9S0) that we find authentic evidence of crown jewels. Of Charle- 
magne we have his crowm, his sword, La Joy ease, and his spurs. 
The crown is composed of eight gold plates, arched at the top, 
four incrusted with precious stones, four enamelled with the 
figures of Solomon, David, Hezekiah and Christ, to which Conrad 
II. (nth century) added a Latin cross with a single arch. The 
sword has a scabbard of gold with insertions of cloisonne enamel 
and incrustations of precious stones; the hilt was added in 1804 
by Napoleon I. who brought it back from Vienna. It is at the 
Louvre, Paris, where are also to be seen the great Emperor’s gold 
spurs with repousee ornament; a hand of Justice in gold and 
ivory of the loth century, the sceptre of Charles V. (14th cen- 
tury), tipped with a statuette of Charlemagne springing from a 
lily; a beautiful chased gold clasp from the cloak of Louis IX.; 
the finger ring of Louis X. bearing for bezel a sapphire engraved 
with the effigy of St. Louis; a statuette reliquary in rock crystal, 
mounted in silver gilt and enamel, and enclosing “deux chevaux 
de Notre Dame,” besides much else. The Valois, Bourbons and 
Bonapartes were all great collectors of gems and patrons of jewel- 
lers, but their treasures were often remounted and dispersed. The 
typical Bourbon crown, as introduced by Louis XIV. was a mass 
of diamonds, the jewelled band surmounted by eight fleur-de-lis, 
whence sprang arches supporting a large double fleur-de-lis. The 
Orleans branch placed a wreath of laurels round the band and 
substituted a mound for the double fleur-de-lis. Napoleon I. used 
for his coronation a fillet of gold incrusted with flowers in precious 
stones, surmounted by eight arches supporting a mound and cross, 
but a later crown had eight eagles with uplifted wings and eight 
palms supporting the mound and cross. The French crown dia- 
monds and gems were constantly re-set for each succeeding mon- 
arch, who added to the collection or alienated much of the 
treasure. Famous jewels and stones were lost during the Revoiu- 
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tion, iimong these being the famous Regent diamond and the 
Dragon or Cote de Bretagne ruby, both of which were subse- 
quently recovered. The Regent or Pitt diamond originally weighed 
410 carats, but was reduced to carats after cutting. It was 

sold by Thomas I'itt, Governor of Fort St. George, to Philip of 
Orleans, and was at various times mounted in the crown, on the 
mound, and on the hilt of the state sword (by Napoleon I.). In 
1S4S the crown jewels of France were scheduled for sale, a scheme 
which was not carried out, but by a law of 1SS7 they were dis- 
persed at auction (only a few, such as the Regent and those 
mentioned as preserved in the Louvre being kept). 'I'he sale 
(which included the famous eight Mazarin diamonds, a legacy 
from the great Cardinal) realized 7,207,252 francs 

The most precious item of the crown jewels of Italy is the iron 
crown of Lombardy, made to the order of Princess Theodolinda, 
widow of Authoris, king of Lombardy, and pre.sented, a.d. 594, to 
the duke of Turin. It consists of a broad band of gold iiic rusted 
with rosettes in enamel and precious stones, with an inner circlet 
of iron, said to be forged from a nail from the True Cross. The 
modern crown is of gold and precious stones with iS arches. 

The crown of the German Empire, dating from 1871, is designed 
on the lines of that of Charlemagne, but four of the gold plates 
have a Latin cross between four small crossi's in precious stones, 
and the four others have spread eagles with a star ahovti; it has, 
however, four arches supporting a mound and cross, and is lined 
with a high cap in gold brocade. The l^rince Imperiar.s coronet is 
of gold, jewelled, and consists of a broad band surmounted by 
four crosses pattee and four displayed eagles, the arch(‘.s support- 
ing a mound and cross. Each of the States of the former German 
Empire had its crowns and jewels, the ntost famous 01 which an‘ 
the White Diamond of Saxony, 48^ carats, ac<{uirc‘(l l^y Augustus 
the Strong (iCth century), and the Green Diamond of Dresden, 
40 carats, which has belonged to the Saxon crown since 1743. 

The crown jewels of Portugal W(‘re amassed over a long ])eriod 
and contained a wonderful as.sortment of great value, among 
wliich is the Braganza diamond, claimed to be the largest known 
diamond. It is a Brazilian stone of x,68o carats, but is probably 
a topaz. 

Vienna was once the repository of priceless crown jewels, 
though some of these Napoleon 1 . took back to Paris, but Vitmna 
is still very rich, the regalia b(‘ing a mass of diamonds and rubitjs. 
The Imperial crown, made for Ru(loli»h IL consists of a head- 
band from which spring four small and four large lily-shaped 
ornaments in diammids and ruhi«*s, tipped by large pearls, and 
within the circle is a globular cap in two sections, bordered by 
enamelled ])ancls and pearls, representing the coronation cere- 
monies, and between the.se sections are two hoops supporting a 
large sapphire. Far older, and more, interesting, is the crown of 
tJungary or St. Stephen (rolh century). It consists of a broad 
band of gold ornamented with panels of saints in cmamci and 
precious stoiie.s, and aji upper part (given by Pope Silvester II. 
when he bestowed the title of Apo.slolic King on Stephen, c. 1071), 
of scjuarc and pointed enamelled panels and four hoops support- 
ing a cross, while from the sides and back jewelled trefoils hang 
from small chains. 

Probably the most splendid collect ion of crown jewels belonged 
to the Romanoffs and were mostly preserved at the Winter palace, 
though now apparently dispersed. The imperial crown, begun for 
Catherine II. and finished for Paul I., is a superb piece of gold- 
smith’s work, iucrusted with diamonds, pearls and rubies. It con- 
sists of a broad head band, and above this a high globular cap in 
two sections, in front laurel leave.s and palms and between the 
sections two half hoops of large stones, supporting a huge uncut 
ruby surrounded with brilliants and tipped with a cross. The 
Empress’s crown was only slightly less magnificent. There were 
also a number of diadems, tiaras and nuptial crowns in diamonds, 
rubies and other precious stones. One of these nuptial crowns, 
a diamond tiara designed as wheat-ears and foliage, the jewelled 
swprd of Paul I., with many other jewels were sold at auction in 
London in 1927. Among the other treasures in the white saloon of 
the Winter Palace is the imperial orb surmounted by diamond 
cross, the sceptre tipped with the Orloff diamond, the uncut 
diamonds known as the Moon of the Mountain, 120 carats bought 


by Catharine II , the Shah, 85 carats, and a pale red ruby the 
Polar star, 40 carats. The Orlofl is one of the famous diamonds 
of the world It weighs 1944 carats, is said to have been the eye 
of an idol in Mysore, was purchased by count Orloff at Amster- 
dam in 1776, and was pre.sented by him to the crown. There were 
also a large number of Russian and foreign orders, with stars and 
collars in diamonds and other precious stones. A miniature set 
of the imperial insignia in gold and brilliants was preserved in 
the Hermitage palace. 

The Rumanian crown is unique in Europe, being of bronze and 
steel, made from Turkisli guns captured at ilevna. 

CROWN LAND, in Great Britain, land belonging to the 
Crown, the hereditary revenues of which were surrendered to 
parliament in the reign of George HI. 

In Anglo-Saxon limes the property of the king consisted of 
(a) his private estate, {h) the demesne of the Crown, compris- 
ing palaces, etc., and fr) rights in the folkland of the kingdom. By 
the time of the Norman Conc|uesl the three became merged into 
the e.state of the Crown, thaL is, land annexed to (he Crown, held 
by the king as king. 'I'he king, also, ceased to hold as a private 
owner, but be had full power of disposal by grant of the crown 
lands, which were increas(*d from time to time by confiscation, 
escheat, forfeiture, etc. The history of the crown laiifls of the 
reign of William HI. was one of continuous alienation to favour- 
ites. Their wholesale distribution by William III. necessitated 
the intervention 01 parliament, and in the reign of Queen Anne 
an act was i)assccl limiting the right of alienation of crown lands 
to a period of not more than 31 years or thn‘c lives. The 
revenue from the crown lands was also made to constitute part of 
the civil list. At the beginning of his reign George III. sur- 
rendi*red his interest in the crown lands in return for a fixed 
'‘civil list” (q.v,). The control and management of the crown 
lands is now regulated by the Crown Lands Act, iSai), and vari- 
ous amending acts. Gnder these acts their maungcnicnt is en- 
trusted to the commissioners of woods, f(in‘sls and land revenues, 
who have certain statutory powers as to leasing, selling, ex- 
changing, l‘tC. 

State lands in the British colonies are vested in the Crown, and 
they are callerl crown lands; actually, howeviT, the various 
colonial legislatures have full control over thtan and power of 
(lispo.saL Acts dealing with crown lands are usually called *‘land 
acts.” 

CROWN POINT, a village of Essex county, New York, 
U.S.A., in a township of the samij name, a 1 >out 90m. N.E. of 
Albany and about tom, N. of 'riconderoga, on the west shore of 
Lake Champlain. 'I'he. population of the town.ship in 1920 was 
1,413; in 19.^0, U.S. census, 1,468. .-Vruong llie manufactures are 
lumlier and woodenware. Graphite has been found in the western 
part of the township, and spar is mined. In 1609 Champlain 
fought the Iroquois Indians here and l>egan the enmity between 
the Five (later Six) Nations and the. French. Subsequently Dutch 
and English trader.s trafficked in the vicinity. Realizing the town’s 
strategic importance, the French in 1731 built Fort Frederic, the 
first military post at Crown Poiiil. Desj)ite English and colonial 
expeditions sent against it, Crown Point remained in French hands 
until 1759. Crown Point was then occupied by Lord Jeffrey Am- 
herst, who ])i?gan the construction, near old Fort Frederic, of a 
large fort, whii'h was garrisoned but was never completed. At the 
outbreak of the War of Independence the fort was captured by 
Col. Seth Warner and a force of “Green Mountain Boys,” and it 
remained in American hands save for a brief ix^riod in 1777, when 
it was occupied by a detachment of Burgoync’s invading army. 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL ADJAI (xBooP-iSgi), African 
missionary-bishop, was born in Ochugu in the Yoruba country, 
West Africa, and was sold into slavery in 1821. Next year he was 
rescued, with many other captives, by H.M. ship **Myrmidon,” and 
was landed at Sierra Leone. Educated there in a missionary school, 
he became a teacher and afterwards missionary on the Niger. In 
1S42 he entered the Church Missionary College in London, and 
in June 1843 was ordained by Bishop Blomficld. Returning to 
Africa, he worked amongst his own people and afterwards at 
Abcokuta. Here he devoted himself to the preparation of school- 
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books, and the translation of the Bible and Prayer-Book into ; 
Yoruba and other dialects. In 1S64 he was consecrated first bishop ; 
of the Niger territories. Crowther died of paralysis on Dec. 31, I 

1891. ' I 

CROYDON, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough j 
of north-east Surrey, England, suburban to London. Pop. (1S91 ), | 
102,695; (1931), 233,115. The borough embraces a great resi- i 
dential district. It has four stations on the main and branch lines | 
of the S.R. It stands near the sources of the river Wandle, under | 
Banstead Dowms. The original site w'as further west than the 1 
present town and is mentioned in Domesday. Still earlier settle- 
ment is indicated by the prehistoric remains near Addington Park. 
There are a number of springs in the neighbourhood which are im- 
portant determinants of settlement in a chalk country. The manor 
of Croydon was presented by William 1 . to Archbishop Lanfranc, 
founder of the archiepiscopal palace in which his successors lived 
occasionally till 1750, and of which the chapel and hall remain. 
The church associated with the archiepiscopal residence is Nor- 
man and Early English in style. Croydon is a suffragan bishopric 
in the diocese of Canterbury. The parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, 14th and 15th centuries, contains remains of an older 
building. It was extensively restored after fire in the 19th century. 
In 1596 Archbishop Whitgift founded the hospital or almshouse 
which bears his name. It was saved from destruction in connec- 
tion with a road-widening scheme after a long dispute in 1925. 
His grammar-school was housed in new buildings in 1S71. The 
town hall contains a public library. At Addis combe in the neigh- 
bourhood was formerly a mansion dating from 1702, and acquired 
by the East India company in 1S09 for a military college, which 
on the abolition of the company became the Royal Military col- 
lege for the East Indian army, and was closed in 1S62. The Gov- 
ernment civil customs aerodrome, operated by the civil aviation 
department of the Air Ministry, is at Waddon, 2m. S.W. of Croy- 
don town hall. It is officially known as the London Terminal 
Aerodrome, Croydon, and is one of the busiest air ports in the 
world {see Aerodromes) with direct regular services to several 
Continental capitals, air connections to more distant European 
cities being obtained by special interworking. 

Croydon was formed into a municipal borough in 18S3, a par- 
liamentary borough, returning one member, in 1S85, and a county 
borough in 1888. It now returns two members. 

CROZAT, PIERRE (1661-1740), French art collector, was 
born at Toulouse, of a family who were prominent French finan- 
ciers and collectors. He became treasurer to the king in Paris, and 
acquired a magnificent collection of pictures and objets d’art, 
which descended to his nephews, Louis Francois (d. 1750), 
Joseph Antoine (d. 1750), and Louis Antoine (d. 1770)1 and 
were dispersed after their deaths; the collection of Louis Antoine 
Crozat went to St. Petersburg (Leningrad). 

CROZET ISLANDS, an uninhabited group in the Indian 
ocean, in 46°-47° S. and 51® E,, belonging to Britain. They are 
mountainous, with summits from 4,ooo-5,oooft. high and include 
two groups — ^Penguin or Inaccessible, Hog, Possession and East 
islands; and the Twelve Apostles. Like other islands in these 
waters, they appear to be of igneous formation; but owing to the 
bleak climate and their inaccessible character they are seldom vis- I 
ited. They were discovered in 1772 by Marion-Dufresne, after one 
of whose officers they are named. Possession, the loftiest, has a 
snow-clad peak said to exceed 5,000ft. The hogs let loose by an 
English captain on Hog island have disappeared, the rabbits 
survive. 

CROZIER, JOHN BEATTIE (1849-1921), British phil- 
osopher, was bom at Galt, Canada, of Scottish parentage, on 
April 23, 1849. After graduating in medicine at Toronto Univer- 
sity in 1872, he bought a practice in London, England, and then 
began a systematic study of philosophy and economics. His first 
publication The Religion of the Future (1880), attracted little 
attention; but Civilisation and Progress (1885) reached a fourth 
edition and was translated into Japanese. His History of Intel- 
lectml Development (1897-1901) was followed by the grant of a 
Civil List pension, some compensation for failing eyesight and the 
loss of his medical practice. His further publications include My 


Inner Life, an autobiography (TSgS;, The Wheel of Wealth 
(rgodj; Sociology applied to Practical Politics {1911) and Last 
Words 071 Great Issues (1917). He died in London on Jan. S, 
1921. 

CROZIER, WILLIAM ( 1^55- )j American artillerist 
and inventor, born at Carrollton, Carroll county (0 ), on Feb. 19, 
1S55, is the son of Robert Crozier (1S27-95), chief justice of 
Kansas in 1S63-66, and a U.S. senator 1S73-74. He graduated 
at West Point in 1S76, was appointed a 2nd lieutenant in the 4th 
Artilier>’, and served on the Western frontier for three years 
against the Sioux and Bannock Indians. From 1S79 fo 1884 
was instructor in mathematics at West Point, and was superin- 
tendent of the Watertown (Mass.) arsenal 1SS4-S7. In iSSS he 
was sent by the war department to study recent developments in 
artilier\" in Europe, and upon his return he was placed in full 
charge of the construction of gun carriages for the army, and 
with Gen. Adelbert R. Buffington (1S3 7-1922), the chief of ord- 
nance. he invented the Bufimgton-Crozier disappearing gun car- 
riage (1S96). He also invented a wire-wound gun, and perfected 
many appliances connected with heavy and field ordnance. In 
1S90 he attained the rank of captain. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War he was inspector-general for the Atlantic and Gulf coast 
defences. In 1899 he v/as one of the American delegates to the 
Peace Conference at the Hague. He later served in the Philippine 
Islands on the staffs of Gen. John C. Bates and Theodore Schwan, 
and in 1900 was chief of ordnance on the staff of Gen. A. R. 
Chaffee during the Peldn Relief E.xpedition. In Nov. 1901 he 
was appointed brigadier-general and succeeded Gen. Buffington as 
chief of ordnance of the U.S. army. During 1912-13 he was presi- 
dent of the Army war college. In 1917 he was made major-gen- 
eral and chief of ordnance, and in 191S major-general of the line. 
As a member of the War Council he was in France and Italy dur- 
ing the first half of 191S, returning from active service at the end 
of the year. His Notes 07 t the Construction of Ord7ia}ice, published 
by the War Department, are used as text-books in the schools for 
officers, and he is also the author of other important publications 
on military subjects. 

CROZIER or PASTORAL STAFF {q.v.), a crook-headed 
staff conferred on bishops at consecration and on mitred abbots 
at investiture; probably derived from the Utuiis of the Roman 
augurs, and so called from O.Fr. crocier, Med. Lat. crociarius, 
crook-bearer. The ‘"crook’’ was formerly called ‘‘crozier 's staff,” 
afterwards abridged to “crozier’" (see J. T. Taylor in Archaeologia, 

lii.). 

CRUCIAL, having the form of a cross, as the “crucial liga- 
ments” of the knee-joint, which cross each other, connecting the 
femur and the tibia (Lat. crux, a cross) ; from Francis Bacon’s 
expression instantia crucis (from the finger-post or crux at cross- 
roads), decisive, finally choosing between tw'o alternatives, hence, 
generally, a synonym for “critical.” The word is also used, with 
a reference to the use of a “crucible,” of something which tests 
and tries, 

CRUCIBLE CAST STEEL. The crucible process, the 
oldest of the four leading methods for the manufacture of steel, 
and one which holds the premier position for quality, came into 
use in 1870 as the result of experiments by Benjamin Huntsman, 
who attempted to modify the irregularity of the imported blister 
steel or converted bar, arid ultimately succeeded by melting the 
steel in crucibles. 

The furnace used for melting, a sketch of which is given in fig. 
I, is of very simple construction, and consists of a more or less 
elliptical melting chamber about 3ft. 6in. deep, 2ft. 6in. from 
front to back and ift. din. wide, lined with fire-brick and rammed 
ganister, and large enough to hold two crucibles. The top of the 
furnace is level with the melting-house floor, and is closed by a 
loose fire-brick cover. Under the melting-house is a vaulted cellar 
through which access is gained to the fire-bars and ash-pit of the 
furnace. The upper part of the furnace is connected by a short 
horizontal flue with a tall chimney about 40ft. high. The melting- 
house is so arranged that the furnaces occupy two sides of the 
building leaving the centre free for the casting operation. 

The Ctttcihles. — ^Either clay or plumbago crucibles may be 
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used; for Ihe production of castings the latter are preferred on 
account of their somewhat greater durability, but in the case of 
tool steel, where the content in carbon must lie between narrow 
limits, clay crucibles arc almost exclusively employed. 

Before lighting up, any clinker adhering to the furnace walls 
must be removed. These precautions having been completed, fire- 
clay stands, slightly less in 
diameter than the bottoms of the 
crucibles and about 3in. thick, 
arc placed on the fire-bars, and 
crucibles, which have been grad- 
ually lieated up overnight in an 
annealing furnace, arc placed on 
them. Ignited coke from the an- 
nealing furnace is now spread 
over the fire-bars, and, when the 
fire is well alight, coke is added 
until it is level with the tops of 
the crucibles. 

By the time this lire has burn t 
down, the crucibles will be at a 
white heat; in the case of hand- 
made crucibles a handful of sand 
must be thrown into the crucible 
to hli up the hole in the bottom. 

The charge is now introduced 
through a charger — a wrought 
iron funnel long enough to reach 
from the mouth of the crucible to 
the top of tlie furnace-lid.s placed 
in the crucible.s, and the furnace 
filled with coke to a point well 
above the covers of the crucibles. 

When this fire, which is known as 
the first or steeling fire, has 
burnt down, which takes from 40 to 50 minutes, the furnace is 
again filled with coke and allowed to burn <lown a second lime. 
The mellcr then examines the charge in the crucible to ascertain 
whether the whole of the charge is melted; if so, the third or killing 
fire is added. The fire is nece.ssary to expel dis.solved gases from the 
steel, which, if not removed w'ould give rise to cavities, technically 
known as lilowholes, in the ingots. When c\'erylhing is deemed 
satisfactory by the mcltcr, he instructs his assislant, **the puller 
out,” to get ready for casting. The crucible lids are taken off, the 
slag removed from the surface of the metal, the crucibles with- 
drawn from the furnace, and their contents poured into ingot 
moulds; these are rectangular in section, and are generally made 
of cast-iron, in two separate halves, held together by wrought 
iron rings and wedges, to facilitate the removal of the ingot. Imme- 
diately after casting the crucililcs are cleared of adhering clinker 
and returned to the furnace ready for the next charge. I'he first 
charge generally takes from five to si.x hours, ancl succeeding 
charges from two and a half to three hours. 

Such is the method as originally devised by Huntsman; later it 
was found that the third or killing fire did not remove entirely 
the dissolved gases from the steel, and that chemical aid was nec- 
essary; this was provided by the addition of ferro-manganesc — 
an alloy of iron and manganese containing about 80% of man- 
ganese — to the charge before applying the third fire. Aluminium 
may also be used for this purpose, but although somewhat more 
active in removing the dissolved gases (the third fire in many 
cases not being necessary), it is held by many that the ingots are 
not so clean as when manganese is used, and that they arc more 
difficult to weld Most often a combination of the two methods 
is employed, manganese additions being made with the third fire, 
and a chip of aluminium added just before casting. 

, Nature of Process,^ — ^The process is not essentially a chemical 
one, but slight changes in composition do take place. The silicon 
in the steel will be about double, and the manganese half, of what 
t^puld lie expected from the mean composition of the charge. This 
apses from the fact that part of the manganese is oxidized to man- 
gis^us o;iude} and this reacts with the silica in the walls of the 



Fig. 1 . — SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE 
HUNTSMAN COKE-FIRED CRUCIBLE 
FURNACE. FIREBRICK IS USED IN 
ALL FLUES 


crucible, forming a manganous silicate slag from which silicon is 
reduced by the carbon in the steel. The sulphur will also tend to 
increase, due to absorption from the furnace gases, the amount of 
such absorption depending on the purity of the coke with regard to 
this element. With a sulphur content of 2% in the coke, the in- 
crease of this element in the steel will amount to -01%. 

Moditicnlions of the method arc used extensively. Instead of 
starting with blister steel, advantage may be taken of the affinity 
of molten iron for carbon, by melting bar iron in contact with 
sufficient carbon to give steel of the rccpiired hardness; or wrought 
iron and white cast-iron may lie melted together. Whatever 
method is employed, however, it is of the greatest importance to 
see that the proiiortions of silicon and sulphur in the raw materials 
are sufficiently low to allow for the increases in these elements 
which occur during the process. 

The desire to obtain more rapid melting and a lower consump- 
tion of fuel than is possible in the natural draught furnace, has led 
to the application of forced draught to the ordinary coke-fired 
furnace, and to the use of furnaces specially designed for the use 
of producer gas, water gas, natural gas or oil. These furnaces 
generally possess a greater capacity than the llunt.sman type, and 
may contain from four to 50 crucible.s at one time. Although the 
quantity of steel contained in a single crucible is only small (50 to 
toolhs.), it is po.ssible to utilize the process as a step in the manu- 
facture of quite large forging.s, by combining the contents of sev- 
eral crucibles in a common ladle prior to casting. By this means 
ingots weighing as much a.s So tons have been produced. 

As the process is simply a means of obtaining a steel with the 
average coiuposiiion of the materials charged into the crucible, 
practically any grade of steel can be produced, but it is in the 
manufacture of high grade tool and cutlery steels that it finds its 
chief application. Of late years, especially in countries wfficre elec- 
tric power is cheap, it has found a serious rival in the electric 
furnace. 

BiiiLioGRAPTiv. — Sir K. A. Hadfu-ld, “The Karly llLstory of Crucible 
Steel,” Journal of Iron and Stvrl Instituic, voi. ii, Carnegie 

and R. C. Oladwvn, Uquid Sterl (:nd cd., 191.^) ; F. W. Hiirbord 
and J. W. Hall, Tiro MHuUurfiy of Steel (7(h ed., 102s) . (T. Ba.) 



Fig. 1.— wallflower (cheiranthus cheird, a hardt perennial 

NATIVE TO SOUTHERN EUROPE, LONG A GARDEN FAVOURITE. A. FLOWER 
OF THE WALL-FLOWER IN VERTICAL SECTION. B. FLORAL DIAGRAW OF 
WINTER CRESS (^ARBAREA VULGARIS) 


CRUCIFERAE, a family of flowering plants, which derives 
its name from the cruciform arrangement of the four petals of the 
jfiower. It is a family of herbaceous dicotyledons, many of which, 
such as wallflower, stock, mustard, cabbage, radish and others, are 
well-known garden or field-plants. Many are annuals; among these 
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are some of the commonest creeds of cultivation, shepherd s purse 
{Capsella Biirsa-pastoris), charlock (Brassica Sinapis), hedge 
mustard {Sisymbrium officinale). Jack-by-the-hedge ( 5 . Alliaria). 
Others are biennials producing a number of leaves on a short stem 
in the first year, and in the second sending up a flowering shoot 
at the expense of the nourishment stored in the thick tap-root dur- 



FlG. Z . — DETAILS OF THE FRUITS PRODUCED BY CRUCIFEROUS PLANTS 
The Cruciferae include among other members the radish, turnip, cauliflower, 
watercress, wallflower, sweet alyssum, wild mustard and pepper grass 


ing the previous season. Under cultivation this root becomes much 
enlarged, as in turnip, swede and others. Wallfiow’er {CheirantJnis 
Cheiri), however, is a perennial. The leaves when t3orne on an 
elongated stem are arranged alternately and have no stipules. The 
flowers are in racemes without bracts ; dur- 
ing the life of the flower its stalk continues 
to grow so that the open flowers of an in- 
florescence stand on a level (that is, are 
corymbose). The flowers are regular, with 
four free sepals arranged in two pairs at 
right angles, four petals arranged crosswise 
in one series, and tw^o sets of stamens, an 
outer with two members and an inner with 
four, in two pairs placed in the middle line 
of the flower and at right angles to the 
outer series. The four inner stamens are 
longer than the two outer; and the stamens 
are hence collectively described as tetra- 
dynamous. The pistil, which is above the 
rest of the members of the flower, consists 
of two carpels joined at their edges to form 
the ovary which becomes two-celled by 
subsequent ingrowth of a. septum from 
these united edges ; a row of ovules springs 
from each edge. The fruit is a pod or sili- 
qua splitting by two valves from below up- 
wards and leaving the placentas with the 
seeds attached to the rephwz or framework 
of the septum. The seeds are filled with 
the large embryo, the two cotyledons _ of 
which are variously folded. In germination fiq, 3 , — cruciferae 
the cotyledons come above ground and a. Floral ffiagram (Bras- 
form the first green leaves oi the plant praton.u. 

Pollination is effected by insects. The Flower with floral 

petals are generally white or yellow, more leaves removed 

rarely lilac or some other colour, and between the bases of the 
stamens are honey-glands. 

Cruciferae is a large family containing 220 genera and about 
1,900 species. It has a world-wide distribution, but finds its chief 
development in the temperate and frigid zones, especially of the 
northern hemisphere, and as Alpine plants. In the subdivision or 
the family into tribes use is made of differences in the form of the 
fruit and the manner of folding of the embryo. When the fruit is 


several times longer than broad it is known as a siliqua, as in stock ; 
when about as long as broad, a silicula, as in shepherd’s purse. 

The family is well represenied in Britain — among others by 
Nasturtium {N. cffichiak, water-cress), Arabis (rock-cress), Car- 
damine (bitter-cress), Sisymbrium (hedge mustard), etc.: S. Irio 
is London rocket (so-called because it sprang up after the fire of 
London in 1666), B->'assica (cabbage and mustard), Diplotaxis 
(rocket), CochJearia (scur\y-gra3sL Capsella (shepherd's purse), 
Lepidiiim (cress), Thlaspi (penny-cress), Cakile (sea rocket), 
Raphanus (radish), and others. Of economic importance are 
species of Brassica. including mustard {B. mgra), W’hite mustard, 
used when 3^oung in salads (B. alba), cabbage (q.v.) and its 
numerous forms derived from B. oleracca, turnip (B. campestris) , 
and swede (B. Napus). Raphamis satlviis (radish), Cochlearia Ar- 
moracia (horse-radish), Nastiirtiiim officmale (water-cress), 
Lepidiiim sativum (garden cress). Isads affords a blue dye, woad. 
Many of the genera are known as ornamental garden plants : such 
are Cheiranthus (wallflower), Matthiola (stock), Iheris (candy- 
tuft), Alyssmn (.\lison). Hesperis (dame’s violet), Lunaria (hon- 
esty) Aubrietia and others. 

In North America the family is represented by about 50 genera, 
many of the species having been introduced from Europe as 
weeds, which have become distributed over a wide territory. In 
the eastern region the largest genera are rock cress (Arabis) and 
bitter cress (Cardamine); w’hiie in the western mountain region 
the largest genus is Whitlow-grass (Draba). 

CRUDEN, ALEXANDER (1701--1770), author of the w’-ell- 
known Biblical concordance (q.v.), was born at Aberdeen on May 
31, 1701, and educated at Marischal college. After a term of con- 
finement for insanity he removed to London, where he became a 
tutor, and afterwards opened a bookseller’s shop in the Royal Ex- 
change. In 173 s, be obtained the unremunerative post of book- 
seller to the queen, and then in 1737 he finished his concord- 
ance. Cruden’s piety and exceptional intellectual powers were 
marred by periods of insanity. After a brief confinement in a mad- 
house at Bethnal Green, he published a pamphlet dedicated to 
Lord H. (probably Harrington, secretary of State) entitled The 
Lofidon Citizen exceedingly injured^ or a British Inquisition Dis- 
played, and dedicated an account of his trial to the king. About 
1740 he became a proof-reader, and several editions of Greek and 
Latin classics are said to have owed their accuracy to his care. He 
superintended the printing of one of Matthew Henry's commen- 
taries, and in 1750 published a small Compendium of the Holy 
Bible, and also a larger edition of the Concordance. 

Adopting the title of “Alexander the Corrector,” he assumed 
the office of correcting the morals of the nation, especially with 
regard to sw^earing and Sunday observance, and petitioned parlia- 
ment for a formal appointment in this capacity. On being released 
from a third confinement for insanity, he published The Adven- 
tures of Alexander the Corrector (1755). The Correctors 
Earnest Address to the hihabitants of Great Britain (1756) was 
occasioned by the Lisbon earthquake. The Scripture Dictionary 
was printed in Aberdeen in Iw^o volumes shortly after his death. 
His biographer, Alexander Chalmers, says that a verbal index to 
Milton (eition of Thomas Newton, bishop of Bristol, in 1769) 
was Cruden’s. Cruden died in London on Nov. i, 1770. The latest 
concordance to the Scriptures based on Cruden’s work appeared in 
1927. 

CRUDEN, village and parish on the east coast of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1931) 2,554. It is situated at the head of 
Cruden bay, 29! m. N.N.E, of Aberdeen by the L.&N.E.R, branch 
line from Ellon to Boddam. There is a fine golf course, good 
bathing and a large hotel, connected with the railway by electric 
tramway. There is good fishing at Port Erroll, called Ward of 
Cruden, at the north end of the sands. Near Ardendraught, not far 
from the shore, Malcolm II. is said to have defeated Canute in 
1014. The Water of Cruden, which rises a few miles to the west, 
flows through the village into the North Sea. Slains castle, a seat 
of the earl of Erroll, lies to the north of Cruden, but the old 
castle of Slains is about 5 m. to the south-west, near the point 
where, according to tradition, the “St. Catherine” of the Spanish 
j Armada foundered in 1588. 
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CRUELTY is the disposition to inflict unnecessary pain or 
the actual infliction of it It would appear at the first blush that 
some human beings, even children, have such a disposition. Dr. 
rfisler (The Psycho-analytic Method^ 19 1 5 ) reports the case of 
a boy whom the sight of a charming kitten promptly tilled with 
the desire to ill-treat it. ‘'A fearful interest seized him until he 
had procured a stick and struck the sleeping animal on the nose 
with all his strength. The young cat was half dead from pain 
and fright, but the boy had a strong feeling of pleasure.” The 
same boy, we arc told, enjoyed putting Hies to death as slowly 
as possible. Nevertheless, the indeiiendent e.’cisteiice of such a 
disposition cannot be said to be established. It is remarkable that 
no such disposition has been observed among the lower animals; 
and lovers of animals rather resent the common identification of 
cruelty with brutality as an insult to the innocent hrutt‘s. The 
fact is that manifestations of cruelty among human beings are 
usually accompanied by such emotional attitudes as anger or 
masterfulness, and it is not altogether easy to di.sent angle the 
moment of cruelty in the total disposition from the element of 
masterfulness or of anger and its multifarious causes. It is note- 
worthy that cruelt}^ is someliim*s found together with a spirit 
of destructiveness, as was the case with the ai)ove-meut ioned boy. 
And destructiveness is freciuently merely a manifest at itm of 
instinctive self-assertion or masterfulness, or just an expression 
of superfluous energy uncontrolled by imagination or intelligence. 
When acts of cruelty are carried out in a fit of anger or wrath, 
it seems clear that tliey are not tli(‘ result of a cruel disposition 
but of an emotion which notoriously blinds the agiml so that he 
does not realize the results of his conduct adeciualely, much less 
sympathetically. Now anger aris(‘s wheiutver a strong imi>ulsc is 
thwarted, and so it is not surprising that some cases of cruelty 
arise in connection with the repression of .sexual impulst‘s. 

The view (hat cruelly is not a iirimary tendency or disposition 
but rather tlu‘ result of other lendenties and deficiencies, is borne 
out to some extent by cases in which cruelly has a definite range. ’ 
That the sympatliy of most p(‘Ople is iimited to certain spheres is 
a familiar fact; and, something similar haiipeus in some cases 
with the disposition to cruelty. Trof, G. Stanley Hall (Ado- 
IrsmiCCf 1905) has drawn atleuiion to such cases. I^rcsumubly 
in such ca.ses cruelty begins wIkti! the limited sympathy and in- 
sight end, “Many youthful murderers (writes Stanley Hall), 
callous to the Huffl‘rings of their victims, have had the. keenest 
.sympathy with pc*{s and even with children. , , . The juvenile 
torturers often seem to have sj)eciuliz<'d psychic zones, where 
tcndcrnc.ss is excessive, as if to compensate for their defect. 
They weep over the pain, actual or imaginary, of their pets while 
uttt^riy hardened to the normal seiuimcnts of kindness and help 
for suffering.” 

On the whole, it would appear that cruelty is not an independent 
instinct or di.sjio.sition IjuL rather a derivative phenomenon re- 
sulting positively from self-assertion or masterfulness, and nega- 
tively from the blindness caused l)y anger or by limitations of 
sympathy. 

The English common law has never taken cognizance of the 
commission of acts of cruelty u})on animals, and direct legislation 
upon the subject, dating from the. loih century, was due in a 
great measure to public agitation, supported by the Royal Society 
for the .Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (founded in 1824), 
Various acts were passed in 1822 (known as Martin’.s Act), 1835, 
1837, 1^49 law relating to domestic and captive 

animals is now to be found in the I'rotcction of Animals Act 
1911 and the amending Act of 1932 together with various minor 
amendment acts down to 1927. Thc.se statutes replace the acts 
of 1849 and 1854, The Cruelty to Animals Act 1876 was passed 
for the purpose of regulating the practice of vivisection (q.v.). 
The Ground Game Act 1880 prohibits night shooting, or the use 
of spring traps above ground, or poision. The Diseases of Animals 
Acts and orders thereunder are for the purpose of securing animals 
from unnecessary suffering, as well as from disease. Finally, the 
Wild Birds Protection Acts iBSo to 1908, with various game acts 
(see Game Laws), extend the protection of the law to wild birds 
and their eggs, and impose pei^ties for the setting of pole traps 
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and the taking of a wild bird by means of a hook or other similar 
instrument. Other statutes relating to the subject, whose purpose 
is disci o.seci by their titles, are the Poultry Act 1911, the Exporta- 
tion of Horses Act 101 g, the Animals .'Vriae.sthctics Act 1919, the 
Captive Birds Shooting (Prohibition) Act 1921, the Protection 
of Birds Act 3925, the Performing Animals (Regulation) Act 

1925. 

For the law relating to the prevention of cruelty to children 
sec Cjiildrecn, Protkctivic Laws; for cruelty in the sense of 
such conduct as entitles a luishaiid or wife to judicial separation 
sec Divorce. 

CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE (1702-1878), English artist, 
caricaturist and illustrator, was born in London, Sept. 27, 1792. 
fly natural di.spc/sitiun and collateral circuinslancxs he may be 
accepted as the type of the born humoristic artist. His grand- 
father had taken up the arts, and his father, Is.iac Cruikshank, 
was a painter. The contemporary of (lillray, Rowlandson, Aiken, 
Heath, Dighton, and the establi.shed caricaturists of that genera- 
tion, (k'orge developed great proficicaicy as an etcher. Gillray’s 
matured and trained skill had some influence upon liis executive 
iKHver.s. Prolific and clexh^rous beyond bis competitors, for a 
generation Cruikshank delineated Tories, Whigs and Radicals with 
fine impartiality. Satirical capital came to him from every public 
event — wars ahroati, (he enemies of Englanil (for he was always 
fervidly patriotic), the camp, the court, the senate, the church; 
low life, high life; the humours of the people, the follies of the 
great. George (Vuikshank’s technical and manipulative skill as an 
etcher was such that Rii.>kin jilaced his productions in the fore- 
most rank. He died at 203, Hampstead r(»ad, London, on Feb. i, 
1878, ami wa.s buried in vSt. l^iufs cathedral. 

A va.sl number of ('ruik.shank’s spirited cartoons were pub- 
ILshed as separate carii'aUires, all colounai by hand; others formed 
series, or were contrilmled to satirical magazines, the Satirist, 
'Town Talk, Thr Sronn^c (iSi i-io) and the like ephemeral pub- 
lications. In conjunction with William Hone, G. Cruikshank pro- 
duced political satires, Thr Political House that Jack Built 
(1810), and others, re-issued by Hone in 1827 under the general 
title. Facetiae and Miscellanies, 

Of a more genially hinnon.‘^tic: order art^ his famed book illus- 
trations. Early in this .st'ries came The Humorist (1819-21) anc 
Life in Paris (1822 ), the well-known series of IJje in Innidon, con 
jointly produced by the hnnhevs 1 . R. and G. ('niikshank, anc 
Grimm’s Collection of German Popular Stories (182.1.-26), ii 
two series, with 22 inimitable etchings. To the first i.-i volume: 
(US37-43) of Bentley\s Miscellany. Cruikshank contributed 121 
of his best plates, etched on steel, including the famous illustra 
I lions to Oliver Twist, Jack Sheppard, Guy Fawkes and The In 
}ioUIsby Legends. For W. Jdarri.son Ain.svvorth, Cruikshank illus 
ixtxitrd Rookwood (i83t>), anti The Tower of London (1840). Fo 
C. Lever’s Arthur (F Leary he supplied ten full-page etching 
(1844), and 20 .spirited graplilc etching.s for Maxwell’s luri 
History of the Irish Rebellion in 170S (1845). The best know 
of the pictures and illustrations proclucecl by (huikshank as an er 
thusiastic advocate of ab.stinenre are The Bottles, 8 plates (1847,' 
with its sequel. The Dnmkard*s Children^ 8 phites (1848), wit 
the ambitious work, The Worship of BacchuSf published by sul 
script ion after the arti.sfs oil jiainling, now in the National Ga 
lery, London, to which it wa.s prestmiod hy his numerous admirer 

Sec Cniikshank\s WaUr>-Coloiirs, with introduction by Joseph Grej 
(1903). 

CRUISER. A fast and well-armed warship, specially desigm 
for two main functions; (a) to guard the sea routes, (b) to a 
as an advance guard or scouting force for the battle fleet. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The first traces of that elaborate classification of warships in 
types with distinctive functions which is characteristic of tl 
modem fleet can be discovered in the second half of the r? 
century. Before that time fleets were not formed for action up 
any generally accepted principle; warships of all types and siz 
took part at the same time and the action resolved itself into 
series of isolated combats as the separate units found oppt 
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Plate 



BY COURTESY OF (1) MR. HAJIME FUKAYA, C2, 5, 6, 7) THE UNITED STATES NAVY DEPARTMENT, (4) KAVAL ATTACHE, ITALIAN EMBASSY, LONDON, (3) PHOTOGRAPH FROM “JANE'S 


FIGHTING SHIPS’* 


MODERN CRUISERS: AMERICAN, ITALIAN AND JAPANESE 


1. Japanese battle oruiser “Kongo,” completed 1915. Displacement, 

27,500 tons. Armament: eight 14-in. and sixteen 6-in. guns; 
eight 21-in. torpedo tubes (submerged) ; carries 3 seaplanes. Ar- 
mour: S-in. belt amidships; 10-in. barbettes; and 9-in. on turrets 

2. U.S.S. “Vincennes,” heavy cruiser. Displacement 9,950 tons. Arma- 

ment: nine 8-in., 55-caiibre; eight 5-in. guns. Carries two catapults 
and four aircraft. Armour; 5-in. vertical side; two 3-in. decks; 
5-ln.-6-in. gunhouses; S-in. conning tower. Speed, 32 knots 

3. Japanese cruiser “Aoba,” completed 1927. Displacement, 7,100 tons. 

Carries six S-in. guns; four 4.7-in. anti-aircraft; twelve 21-in. 
torpedo tubes (above water) ; and 2 seaplanes. Speed, 33 knots 

4. Italian cruiser “Trento,” launched 1927. Displacement, 10,000 tons. 

Armament: sixteen 3.9-in, anti-aircraft: eight S-in. guns; eight 21-in. 


torpedo tubes, in pairs (above water); carries 2 planes. Armour: 
2^4-in. side, amidships and turrets; 2-in. deck. Speed, 36 knots 

5. U.S.S. “Omaha,” light cruiser, completed 1923. Normal tonnage, 7,500 

tons. Carries twelve 6-in. guns, four 3-in. anti-aircraft, six 21-ln. 
torpedo tubes in triple deck-mountings. Armour: 3-in. side and 
li^-in. upper deck. Equipped with 2 planes. Speed, 20 knots. 
Flagship to destroyers in Pacific fleet 

6. U.S.S. “Concord” (1923), light cruiser. Same class as “Omaha” 

7. U.S.S. “Seattle” (ex-''Washington,” 1905): cruiser of second line. 

Guns: four 10-in. and 6-in,, and twelve 3-in.; two 3-In. anti-aircraft; 
four 21-in. torpedo tubes (submerged). Speed, 22 knots. Adminis- 
trative flagship of U.S. fleet 
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tunity. The Queen's ships under the command of the Lord High j 
Admiral operating against the Spanish Armada ranged from the ’ 
‘"Triumph” of i,ico tons to the “Signet” of 30 tons. 

In the naval war of 1652 the Dutch fleet fought to protect 
convoys or to clear the seas for merchant trafhc. It was as if 
the German battle fleet had made its way out of Kiel during 
the World War to engage the British fleet, so that a vast convoy 
of German merchantmen might sKp safely aw^ay with their car- 
goes. Dutch trade suffered to so great an extent that in subse- 
quent wars of the period the Dutch merchant ships 'were with- 
drawn to port, while the Dutch fleet endeavoured to secure 
permanent command of the seas. Thus the primary duty of a 
fleet came to be regarded as that of seeking out and destroying 
the enemy. 

About the same time, the growing use of the fireship (there 
were 87 such ships working with the British Na\y of 123 
warships in 1690-1700) formed a pressing reason for developing 
the “line of battle”: that formation by means of which, by 
opening their intervals, the fleet could best avoid fireship attack. 
The line of battle necessitated uniformity of sailing and gun power 
in order to be effective, and large offensive power per vessel so 
that the line should not be too long. These requirements pre- 
cluded the employment of the smaller warships of the day in the 
line. On the other hand, the breaking up of convoys into smaller 
and less valuable groups, withdrew from the capital ship the 
temptation to make the capture of these her objective and opened 
opportunities both of attack and defence for the smaller fight- 
ing ships. 

Developments were of slow growth, but by the middle of the 
1 8th century the line of battleship, the frigate, a faster and more 
lightly armed vessel to act as observer for the line of battleship, 
but not to occupy a place in the line, and the light cruiser, a 
still more lightly armed vessel for commerce protection, were 
accepted types. The principles of sea warfare, which brought 
these types into being, have not al'ways been clearly recognized, 
but war has inevitably brought them into prominence. 

At the beginning of the Napoleonic wars there was considerable 
heterogeneity of type both among battleships and frigates, but 
by the closing years the main battle fleet was composed almost 
entirely of 74-gun ships (85 out of 99 capital ships), the many 
classes of frigates were in course of replacement by a uniform 
type of 38 and 36-gun ships, and there were 403 ships of below 
20 guns out of the 550 cruising ships of the Navy required for 
convoy and look-out duties, and this notwithstanding the un- 
challenged command of the sea which the main fleet had obtained. 

It is also possible to trace the gradual standardization of types 
after the wooden and sailing Navy had given way to more mod- 
ern construction. Cruisers, to use the general term, gradually 
came to be grouped into four fairly well defined classes: — ^the 
battle cruiser; the armoured cruiser; the protected cruiser, and 
the light cruiser. The first of these may be regarded as the cul- 
minating point of cruiser design. 

Battle Cruiser. — ^The development of the armoured cruiser 
with 9-in., or, in the case of Japan, even 12-in. guns, seemed 
to call for a new type of warship, one faster than any class 
afloat except the destroyer, and with an armament second only 
to that of the battleship. This resulted in the battle cruiser, the 
first example of which was the “Invincible” class, contemporaries 
of the improved “Dreadnought” class of battleship. (See Tech- 
nical section of this article.) 

It was conceived that a squadron of such ships would be able 
to drive in the enemy’s cruiser forces, unmask his battle flieet 
and harry the latter’s van and rear during the main action. 

Battle cruisers were not originally intended to engage in pro- 
longed duels with ships of their own class, as they actually did 
in the Dogger Bank action and in the preliminary stages of Jut- 
land (q.v,). For such “hammer and tongs” fighting they, as a 
class, and the British design in particular, were not well suited 
and the latter suffered accordingly; but the fact that the World 
War found Germany with a powerful battle cruiser fleet, made 
such engagements almost inevitable, particularly in the low visi- 
bility which so often prevails in the North Sea. 


The most striking success of the battle cruiser as a type 'was 
that achieved by the two British ships at the battle of the Falkland 
j Islands (g.f.), but there they \vere overwhelmingly superior to 
their opponents in speed and in the range and calibre of their 
guns; moreover, the weather conditions gave them ever}^ oppor- 
tunity to make the most of their advantages. There, too, they 
filled a role which was unforeseen when they "were designed; viz., 
that of making a sudden descent on an enemy cruiser force in dis- 
tant seas. Nevertheless, they were most effective in it, thanks to 
the master-hand of the man who was chiefly responsible for their 
conception — the veteran First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher. The secrecy and promptness with which they w’ere 
despatched, the timely arrival of a force so powerful that it left 
nothing to chance, formed a striking example of correct and 
vigorous strategy. 

The Washington Treaty (q,v.) ha\iiig limited the amount 
of capital ship tonnage, it seems probable that the sea powers 
will prefer to make use of their respective quotas for battleship 
construction only, in which case the battle cruiser as a type wflll 
gradually die out; in fact, with the extinction of the German battle 
cruiser fleet, Britain and Japan are the only two nations whose 
na\des include this type of warship, which was not adopted by 
any of the other great sea powers. 

Armoured Cruisers. — The heavy armoured cruiser, such as 
the “Defence” class, has become practically extinct. It did not 
prove of much value in the World War. Too slovr, as compared 
with the modern battleship, it w-as not a useful auxiliary to the 
battle fleet, it could not face the enemy battle cruisers, while it 
was needlessly costly and unsuitable in other ways for guarding 
the trade routes. At Jutland the British armoured cruisers suf- 
fered hea\dly and could be of very little service. 

Protected Cruisers. — ^The term has now died out, hut ships of 
this t>T>e, such as the “Amphitrite” class, were representative of 
the ocean-going, commerce-protecting cruiser of their time, and 
the forerunners of the io,ooo-ton cruiser of to-day. 

Light Cruisers. — ^As the place of the big cruiser was taken by 
the armoured cruiser and eventually by the battle cruiser, and 
mih the growing size and power of the destroyer, there came an 
ever-increasing demand for light, fast cruisers to act as fleet 
auxiliaries. As the World War went on, this type became more 
and more numerous and produced a more or less standard design 
of “fleet cruiser” — ships of about 3,500 to 5,000 tons, armed with 
six-in. guns. The t>^e was chiefly intended for work in the North 
Sea and since the War has not proved adequate to replace older 
and much larger ships required for high-sea work, but long since 
worn out and scrapped. 

Some years after the War, the British Admiralty decreed that, 
in future, there would be only tw'o categories of cruisers — the 
“battle cruiser” and the “cruiser”; but, in fact, the latter category 
was still in 192S divided into the large cruiser and the small 
cruiser, known as “A” and “B” classes. 

The Washington Treaty, although in no wise affecting 
total cruiser tonnage, limited the size of these warships to ro,ooo 
tons, and their armament to 8-in. guns. This has produced a tend- 
ency among the sea powers to design new ships up to these maxi- 
mum dimensions, and, therefore, perhaps, to induce them to build 
bigger ships, in some cases, than they might otherwise have done. 
This is not altogether to be wondered at; with the object lessons 
of the battles of Coronel and the Falkland Islands in mind there 
should be a disinclination to send ships to distant stations if they 
are so weak or so small as to be at the mercy of a potential 
enemy. At the same time, it is questionable whether somewhat 
smaller cruisers would not be adequate for much of the work 
they are required to do. A proposal to limit the number of 10,000 
ton cruisers put forward by Great Britain at the Naval Conference 
at Geneva in Aug. 1927 was opposed by the United States, that 
nation maintaining that, because of the great distance existing 
between her naval bases, small cruisers, unable to carry supplies 
for a long voyage, were ineffective. Great Britain has continued 
to build light cruisers chiefly while those planned in the United 
States are of the heavy type. 

To the British Empire, scattered all over the world and knit 
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logetiier by the long sea routes, the question of cruisers is a vital 
one. The very life and sustenance of the inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish Isles depend on these sea arteries being secure throughout 
their entire length. This can only be ensured by a sul'iiciently 
large number of cruisers to police them; but such a force, 
with its units widely distributed, as they always are and must 
be, does not constitute a menace or challenge to other nations: 
for it could only be concentrated into one large licet at the risk 
of exposing the sea arteries to being severed at many distant 
points. This would cause the dismemberment of some parts of 
the Empire, while the heart would be starved of some vital 
commodity. 

Nelson and many another old-time sea commander complained 
bitterly of the lack of frigates. At the beginning of the World 
War, Britain had more than douljle the number of cruisers she 
possessed in 19-2S, yet the Admiralty were at their wits’ end for 
ships of this class. 

To-day the cruiser, as a type, stands for security for those of 
ail nations who “pass on the seas on their lawful occasions”: 
they are the safeguards of civilization lest it should be asi^ailed 
by the many wild and uncontrolled forces which still abound in 
and around the whalers of the world. But for the cruisers of the 
various sea Powers, piracy, gun-running and slaver}' would be 
rampant again. In fact, the cruiser should he resi)eclc(l and 
maintained as a powerful factor in preserving peace and tran- 
quillity the world over. (E. A.) 

TECHNICAL 

Tlie progress in technical science, which marked the opening 
years of the 19th century and has continued without pause for 
more than a hundred years, gave to the naval constructor iron 
for wood (1850-60), steel for iron (1877), screw (1845 k 
the turbine (1902), the geared turbine (1914), the rilled gun 
(TS65), the breech loader (jS8o), barbettes securing exten- 
sive arcs of fire (rSSo), wrought iron armour (t80o), and ce- 
menled armour (1900). Corresponding changes took place in the 
character and construction of wurship.s, but the broad principles 
of the functions of the cruising t3'pe, as of the battleship (q.v.), 
remained unaffected. 

During the interval within "which these scientific developments 
were becoming accessible there W'as naturally considerable diver- 
sity in design, and among the cruising vessels on active service 
were frigates, corvettes, and class cruisers, despatch vessels and 
torpedo cruisers, sloops and gun vessels, it wiis not until the 
British Naval Defence Act of 18S9 that types of i>res>ent-day 
cruisers came into being; when the ships built under this Act 
were completed in 1S92, cruisers were arranged in first, second 
and third classes; type ships being “Blenheim” (1890) of 9,000 
tons displacement, speed 20 J knots, armed with 2 9.2111, and 10 
6in. guns, with a protective deck 3 inches thick; “Apollo” cla,ss 
(1891), of 3,400 tons displacement, speed 20 knots, armed with 
2 6in. and 6 4-710. guns with a protective deck i in. thick; and 
“Philomel” (1S90), of 2,575 tons, 19 knots, armed with 8 4*7m. 
guns, with a protective deck 1 in. thick. 

The “Blenheim” type continued till 1898, when the “Diadem” 
class of 11,000 tons and 2X knots were the last of the large 
cruisers protected only by a thick deck. The “Apollo” type con- 
tinued until they were displaced by the armoured cruiser and the 
light cruiser, the last class being “Chatham” (rgii) of 5,400 tons 
displacement, speed 25^ knots, which ship had a 3in, nickel steel 
belt amidships, In addition to the protective deck. The “Philomel” 
type ended with the “Amphion” class (1911), of 3,440 tons dis- 
placement and speed 25^ knots, after which they merged into 
the light cruiser type. 

The Armoured Cruiser^The introduction of Harveyised 
armour, enabled armour only din. thick to provide very sub- 
stantial protection to the sides of cruisers, which was first taken 
advantage of in the “Cressy” class (1901), w^hich vessels were 
,th(e forerunners of both the armoured and battle cruisers. The 
sWps were of x 2,000 tons displacement, speed 2ii knots, armed 
Wra i 9-2in, and 12 6m, guns and two submerged torpedo lubes. 


Thc\' had a protective deck of 2-3111, thick anti side armour 6m. 
thick. The t>7)es passed through .several siagt‘s until the “Mino- 
taur” (1905) (»f 14,000 tuns, 23 knots, aniieii with 4 9.2in. and 
io 7*5in. guns and lu'e torpedo tubi^s. 

The Light Cruiser. — T'lu‘ “Arelhu^a” class were the first ves- 
sels of this new ly[>e of fast lightly armoured criiiseis. Their dis- 
placement was 3.500 tims and speial .vj knots. The machinery 
was oi 40.000 slip, and was tlie same as in the L class de- 
stroyers. They were llu- first cruiser', to burn oil fuel only. The 
armament was 2 (lin. and 0 .{in. guns, and the .side had protective 
plating 3~2ln. thick. The lollowiiig cla.sses, “('nlliope” and 
“Danae/” were similar in mail}* re.^pect.s hut eiiibudu'd imporUml 
inipruvemeiils, geared turhint-s in “Uhangdon” and later vessels, 
while in the later clas^ vessels and in the “D” cLi'-s, a uniform 
armament uf hin. guns all mounted on th(‘ iniddde line, gave each 
ves.^'el a powerful broadside. The “I’merald” t lass followed in 
1917, the spei'd being increased to ma'.cii the high .speed of the 
German cruisers then building. Machinery of 80.000 shp. was 
fitted. The disT)l:K*eineni was 7 500 tons, speeil 33 knots, and 
th(w wore armed with 7 hin guns and 1 2 21 in. forpeilo tubes. 

The Ocean Cruiser. — ^'I'ho trui^tas of the war ))eriod were of 
a t\'iH‘ .suilaide for siTvh i* in tlu* North St-a, lait in 1915 designs 
were prepared for the “Raleigh” Ja<.s, moiv t‘speiially suited for 
ocean work in any part of tho world. They haw a spt‘ed of 30 
knots and are armed with 7 7“<in guns, iiv(‘ of whicli arc on 
the middle line and two, om* on eitlier sidt*, amidship.s. They are 
adapted for linriiiiig co:il and oil d'he 3111. ludt of earlier vessels 
is repented and in addition they art* hulgt'd against torjiedo attack. 

The Battle Cruiser. — 1004 ronunittee on Designs, which 
produced the “l>n*adnouidit ” also r(‘u)inmendt‘d a new type of 
cruiser which has lua'n dcsignat(*d a battle i ruism*, the same calibre 
of guns being inounli‘d as in h:iM Ic.-^ligis. d’he owmiling con- 
.skleration was siieed, therefore it was n(*cessary to surrender a 
certain number of guns ami a great deal of armour as compared 
with thi‘ battleships. 

The. fiivt shii>s of this lyiie W(‘n* “Imlnciiile,” ‘Tnllexifile” and 
“Indomitable,” 53ofi. in length, 17,2-0 ton-’, 41.000 h.p., turlnne 
machinery, <inadnipie sumvs and .r-; l:no(s speed. Eight I2in 
gim.s were fitted in foiu* iurrel,<, T'he armour protection wa.s on a 
6-in. basis only. 

Surceshiv'c* improvements were niad<* in “livK-fal igable,” “Aus- 
tralia” and “New Ze.'iland” with imm^ed displacement, and then 
the 2H-knot sliiiis “Liciu” arui '‘‘I’rimess Royal*’ were laid down 
in 1909-ro. 'i*he hor.M‘ ]>o\v<‘r rox^ to ; 0,000 and 8 ,i3*5in. 
guns wen* provideil, Ihi* disidacemeut ri.sing to 2f),35o tons. The 
armour protection was on a oin. basis. The “Queen Mary” 
(Hjii.) was generally similar. Further improvement was made 
in the “Tiger” (1912), ol 28,500 t«>us, in which ship 12 din. guns 
v/crc fitted in luldition to the main armament of 8 t3*5in. 
guns. 

The sucaoxs of tlu* battle cruisers “Invincible” and “Inllcxible” 
at the Falkliml Islands hatth‘ led to the building of two fast 
cruisers, “Renown” and “Repulsr,” in lieu of two battleships of 
the “Roj'al Stwereign’*' class which iuid l)t*en laid down. These 
vessels had 6 15111. guns and 17 .pn. guns and cm armour belt 
of 6m. thickness. Tht!i machinery wais virtually a refjcut of that 
of “Tiger/” and with n 2,000 h.p. the “Repulse” oiitainod 32*6 
knobs on the measured mile trial, 'fhey were 750 ft. long, with a 
dlsplacenieni of 26,500 tons and they carried 4,250 tons of oil 
fuel. The const ru<*ti<)n of these vessels hi about 20 months from 
the initiation of the design constitutes a record in design and 
construction. 

The “Hood” was designed os a battle cruiser in 1916 and during 
huikling the lessons of the Baltic of Jutland were incorporated 
in the ship. The protection wa.s brought up to battleship standard, 
the bell being 8-1 ain. and barbettes 9-1210., and the thickness 
of the protective deck was also considerably increased over pre- 
vious ships. A bulge to provide protection against torpedo attack 
was also a part of the design. She was armed with 8 i5in. guns 
and 12 6in. guns. Geared turbines were adopted for the ma- 
chinery, giving a total power of 144,000 s.h,p., and the ship 
attained 32 knots on her trials. 
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Germany in 1906 passed an act authorising an extensive build- 
ing programme of war vessels to be completed by 1917, which 
beside battleships and torpedo craft, included twenty large and 
thirty-eight small cruisers. A series of armoured and battle cruis- 
ers was started, '‘'Biiicher,” of 15,500 tons displacement, speed 
24 knots, armed with 12 S-ain. and 8 5*9in. guns and 4 iSin. 
torpedo tubes, being the first, followed by “Von Der Tann,” 
‘‘Moltke,” ‘‘Goeben.” “Seydlitz.” “Derfdinger,” “Lutzow^* and 
‘‘Hindenburg.’’ They were all fast powerful vessels, and the last- 
named had a displacement of 27,000 tons, speed 2S knots (S5.000 
s.h.p.), araied with S lain, and 14 5-9in. guns and 4 I9*7in. 
torpedo tubes, armour 7in. thick on side, loin. on barbettes. For 
light cruisers, a continuous building programme of about 3 vessels 
per year took place, the vessels varying from '‘Dresden’* class, 
3,500 tons displacement, 24 knots, armed with 4*1 in. guns and 4 
torpedo tubes, to '‘Koln*’ of 5,600 tons, 27^- knots, armed with 3 
5-9in. and 3 8*Scm. guns, and 4 torpedo tubes. 

Japan was the only other nation to complete battle cruisers 
before the World W^ar, with the “Kongo" class (4), 27,500 tons 
displacement, speed 28 knots, armed with 3 i4in. and 16 6in. 
guns and 8 21 in. torpedo tubes, completed in 1913. Her armoured 
cruisers completed after 1906 are the ‘‘Tsukuba*’ class (2) and 
^‘Kurama” class (2), the latter of 14,600 tons displacement and 
21? knots, completed in 1910. The last light cruisers completed 
before the war were the “Yahagi** class (3 ) of 4,950 tons and 26 
knots, armed with 8 6in. and 4 3in. guns and 3 iSin. torpedo 
tubes. Since the W’orld War about 14 fast light cruisers have been 
built of about 5,500 tons displacement, 33 knots, armed generally 
with 7 5*5in. guns and 6 or 8 2iin. torpedo tubes. Also the 
“Furutaka” class (4) (see PI., fig. 3), which vessels are of 7,500 
tons displacement, 33 knots (100,000 s.h.p.), armed wdth 6 Sin. 
and 4 4‘7in. guns and 12 2iin. torpedo tubes. 

The United States did not complete any battle cruisers, and in 
1914 the latest armoured cruisers in the American navy were the 
vessels of the “Tennessee” class (4) (PL, fig. 7), completed about 
1908, of 14,500 tons displacement, speed 22-J knots, armed with 
4 loin. and 16 6in. guns, and 4 2iin. torpedo tubes, and the 
“Pennsylvania” class (6), of 13,680 tons, 22 knots, armed with 
4 Sin. and 14 6in. guns and 2 i8in. torpedo tubes. Prior to the 
World War the “Chester” class (3), completed in 1908, were the 
newest light cruisers, but in 1916 the 10 vessels of the “Omaha” 
class were authorised. These ships are of 7,500 tons displacement, 
33i knots (90,000 s.h.p.), armed with 12 6in. and 4 3in. guns 
and 6 21 in. torpedo tubes. 

France and Italy also did not build battle cruisers, but each had 
several classes of armoured cruisers completed after 1905. These 
were, for France, the “Waldeck Rousseau” class (2), the “Ernest 
Renan” (2), and the “Leon Gambetta*’ (2), the first-named ships 
being of 14,000 tons displacement, 23 knots, with a main arma- 
ment of 7 6in. guns; and for Italy, the “San Giorgio” class (2) 
and “Pisa” class (2). These vessels were of 10,000 tons displace- 
ment, 23 knots, and with a main armament of 2 or 4 loin. guns, 
8 7*5in. guns and 3 i8in. torpedo tubes. 

The Washington Agreement of 1921 fixed a limit of 10,000 
tons displacement for war vessels other than capital ships, and of 
Sin. for the gun mounted in such vessels. Since this conference, 
the fiive Powers concerned have each started building cruisers up 
to the limits allowed. Great Britain has completed the vessels 
of “Kent” class (5) and “London” class (4), and has two vessels 
of “Dorsetshire** class under construction. The U.S.A. has under 
construction “Pensacola” class (2) and “Northampton” class (6), 
while orders have been placed for 5 vessels of the 1 5 authorised to 
be laid down 1928-1931. Japan has completed the “Nachi** class 
(5) and has under construction 5 vessels of “Takao** class. 
France has completed the “Duquesne” class (2) and “Suffren.” 
Two more vessels of “Suffren** class were under construction 
in 1930. Italy has completed “Trento” class (2), and has under 
construction 4 vessels of “Zara” type. 

These vessels are all designed to obtain speeds of more than 
30 knots, and in some cases, by the deletion of any protective 
plating, very high speeds have been obtained. In general, they 
carry a main armament of 8 or 10 Sin. guns with anti-aircraft 
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guns and torpedo tubes. The weakness of the type is the in- 
sufficiency of protection that can be provided on the limited dis- 
placement, but it is too soon to state what will be the ultimate 
infiuence exercised by this important t}"pe of ship upon cruiser 
design. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, Germany was not allowed to exceed 
a cruiser displacement of 6,coo tons, and she has produced the 
“Emden." “Karlsruhe'* class (3) and “Leipzig.** The Ipt ship 
has a speed of 32 knots and a main armament of 9 5*9ii^* 
in triple turrets. (WL J. B.) 

Note: Particulars regarding the cruisers of other nations as 
well as additional particulars regarding the na\’ie5 of the different 
countries of the world will be found in the section headed Dejcfice 
in the articles on the various countries, as United States, France, 
Japan. Italy, etc. To these the reader is referred. 

CRUNDEN, JOHN (d. 1S2S) English architectural and 
decorative designer. Most of his early inspiration was drawn 
from Chippendale and his school : later the influence w’as a bastard 
classicism. He produced and published many designs. 

CRUSADES, the name given to the series of campaigns 
undertaken by the Christians of western Europe from 1096 to 
1291 for the recovery of the Holy Land from the Mohammedans, 
so called from the cross worn as a badge by the Crusaders. 
By analog}’ the term “crusade** is also given to any campaign 
undertaken in the same spirit. 

Significance of the Cmsades- — ^The crusade.s may be regard- 
ed partly as the deamamis fliictus in the surge of religious revival, 
which had begun in western Europe during the loth, and had 
mounted high during the nth century; partly as a chapter, and a 
most important chapter, in the history of the interaction of East 
and West. Contemporaries regarded them in the former of these 
two aspects, as “holy wars” and “pilgrims* progresses'* towards 
Christ's Sepulchre; the reflective eye of history must perhaps 
regard them more especially from the latter point of view. Con- 
sidered as holy wars the crusades must be interpreted by the ideas 
of an age wffiich was dominated by the spirit of otherw'orldliness, 
and accordingly ruled by the clerical power which represented the 
other w’orld. They are a novtm salutis genus, a new path to 
Heaven, to tread which counted “for full and complete satisfac- 
tion” (pro Omni poenitentia) and gave “forgiveness of sins'* (pec- 
cambium remissio) ; they are, again, the “foreign policy** of the 
papacy, directing its faithful subjects to the great war of Chris- 
tianity against the infidel. As such a novum salutis genus^ the cru- 
sades connect themselves with the history of the penitentiary sys- 
tem; as the foreign policy of the Church they belong to that 
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Fig. 1. — COMBATS between crusaders and SARACENS. FROM STAINED 
GLASS WINDOWS (NOW DESTROYED) IN THE ABBEY OF ST. DENIS. PARIS 


clerical purification and direction of feudal society and its instincts, 
which appears in the institution of “God*s Truce** and in chivalry 
itself. The penitentiary system, according to which the priest 
enforced a code of moral law in the confessional by the sanction of 
penance — ^penance which must be performed as a condition of 
admission to the sacrament of the Eucharist — had been from early 
times a great instrument in the civilization of the raw Germanic 
races. Penance might consist in fasting; it might consist in flagel- 
lation; it might consist in pilgrimage. The penitentiary pilgrimage, 
which seems to have been practised as early as a.d. 700, was twice 
blessed; not only was it an act of atonement in itself, like fasting 
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and flagellation ; it also gained for the pilgrim the merit of having 
stood on holy ground Under the influence of the Cluniac revival, 
which began in the loth century, pilgrimages became increasingly 
frequent ; and the goal of pilgrimage was often Jerusalem. Pilgrims 
who were travelling to Jerusalem joined themselves in companies 
for security, and marched under arms; the pilgrims of 1064, who 
w^ere headed by the archbishop of Mainz, numbered some 7,000 
men. When the first crusade finally came, what was it but a peni- 
tentiary pilgrimage under arms — with the one additional object of 
conquering the goal of pilgrimage? That the Pilgrims’ Progress 
should thus have turned into a Holy War is a fact readily explica- 
ble, when we turn to consider the attempts made by the Church, 
during the iith century, to purify, or at any rale to direct, the 
feudal instinct for private war (^luvra). Since the c^ose of the 
loth century diocesan councils in France had been busily acting as 
legislatures, and enacting “forms of peace’' for the maintenance of 
God’s Peace or Truce (Pax Dei or Treu^a Dei), In each diocese 
there had arisen a judicature (jndiccs pacts) to decide wflicn the 
form had been broken; and an executive, or communitas pacts, had 
been formed to enforce the decisions of the judicature. But it was 
an easier thing to consecrate the fighting instinct than to curb it; 
and the institution of chivalry represents such a clerical consecra- 
tion, for ideal ends and noble purposes, of the martial impulses 
which the Church had hitherto endeavoured to check. In the same 
way the crusades themselves may be regarded as a stage in the 
clerical reformation of the fighting laymen. As chivalry directed 
the layman to defend what was right, so the preaching of the cru- 
sades directed him to attack what was wrong — the possession by 
‘infidels” of the Sepulchre of Christ. The crusades arc the offen- 
sive side of chivalry: chivalry is their parent — as it is also their 
child. The knight who joined the crusades might thus still indulge 
the bellicose side of his genius — under the aegis and at the liidding 
of the Church; and in so doing he would also attain what the spir- 
itual side of his nature ardently sought — a perfect salvation and 
remission of sins. He might butcher all day, till he w^aded ankle- 
deep in blood, and then at nightfall kneel, sobbing for very joy, at 
the altar of the Sepulchre — for was he not red from the winepres.s 
of the Lord? One can readily understand the popularity of the 
crusades, when one reflects that they permitted men to get to the 
other world by fighting hard on earth, and allowed them to gain 
the fruits of asceticism by the way of obedience to natural in- 
stincts. Nor was the Church merely aifle, through the crusades, to 
direct the martial in.stincls of a feudal society; it was also able to 
pursue the object of its own immediate policy, and to attempt the 
universal diffusion of Christianity, even at the edge of the sword, 
over the whole of the known world. 

Thus was renewed, on a greater scale, that ancient feud of East 
and West, which has never died. For i ,000 years, from the Hegira 
in 622 to the siege of Vienna in 1683, the peril of a Mohammedan 
conquest of Europe was almost continually present. From this 
point of view, the crusades appear as a reaction of the West 
against the pressure of the East-— a reaction which carried the 
West into the East, and founded a Latin and Christian kingdom 
on the shores of Asia. They protecTcd Europe from the new 
revival of Mohammedanism under the Turks; they gave it a time 
of rest in which the Western civilization of the middle ages devel- 
oped. But the relation of East and West during the crusades was 
not merely hostile or negative. Tlie Latin kingdom of jerusak^m 
was the meeting-place of two civilizations: on if.s soil the East 
learned from the We.sl, and — ^perhaps still more — the West learned 
from the East. The culture developed in the West during the 13th 
century was not only permitted to develop by the protection of the 
crusades; it grew upon materials which the crusades enabled it to 
import from the East. Yet the debt of Europe to the crusades in 
this last respect has perhaps been unduly emphasized. Sicily was 
still more the meeting-place of East and West than the kingdom 
of Jerusalem; and the Arabs of Spain gave more to the culture of 
Europe than the Arabs of Syria. . 

Historical Causes of the Crusades— Within 15 years of the 
Hegira, Jerusalem fell before the arms of Omar (637), and it con- 
tinued to remain in the hands of Mohammedan rulers till the end 
of the first crusade. For centuries, however, a lively intercourse 


was maintained between tlie Latin Church in Jerusalem, wiiich the 
clemency of the Arab conquerors tolerated, and the C'hristians of 
the West. Charlemagne in particular wa.s closely connected with 
Jerusalem: the patriarch sent him the keys oi the city and a stand- 
ard in Soo; and in 807 Harun Ai-Rashid recognized this symbolical 
cession, and acknowledgenl Charlemagne protector of Jerusalem 
and owner of the church of the Sepulchre. Charlemagne founded 
a hospital and a library in the Holy City; and later legend, when it 
made him the first of crusaders and tlu* conqueror of the Holy 
Land, w’as not without some ba.^is of fact. 'I'he connection lasted 
during the gth century; kings like AUred of England ami Louis of 
Germany sent contributions to Jerusalem, w'hile the church of 
Jerusnlein acquired eslale.s in the Wt'sl. During the lolh century 
this intercourse .still continued; but in the i ith tentury iiuerrup- 
tions began to come. The fanatici>m of th(‘ caliph Hakim destroyed 
the church of the Sepulchre ami ended the Frankish protectorate 
(lOTO); ami the patrv)nage of the Holy i’iaces, a source of strife 
between the Greek and the Latin Churches as late as the begin- 
ning of the Criim‘.'iu War, pa.<sed to the Byzantine empire in 1021. 
This latter change in itself nui(k‘ pilu:rimages from the West 
increasingly cliiiiculf : the Byzantin(‘s. especially after the schism 
of 1054, b’ smooth the way of the ])iigrim, and Victor 

11 . had to complain to the empre.ss 'riieodora of the exactions 
practised by her ollicials. But still worst* for the Latins was the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Seljiik 1 urk.s in 1071. Without ])eing 
intolerant, the Turks were a rougher and rudtn* race than the Arabs 
of Eg^q^t whom they di.sjdaced: while, (lie \var.s bet\vet‘n the Fati- 
mites of Egypt and the Ahbasitls of Baghilad, whose cause was 
repre.sented by the St‘ljuk.s, made Syria ( one of the natural battle- 
grounds of history ) into a troubhul and um|uit‘t region. The native 
Christians sufft'red; the pilgrims of the Wt*.<t found tlu‘ir way made 
still more clitTicuU, and that at a time wluat gn^afer numbers than 
ever were thronging to the East. W(‘.--ti*rn (liristians could not but 
feel hnmptTetl and i becked in their natural movement toward.s the 
fountain-head of thedr religion, and It was natural that they should 
ultima! (‘]y enrleavour to dear the way. In mueli tin* same way, at 
a later date and in a l(*sser sphere, tin* clo.sing of tin* Irmle-routcs 
!)y the advance of the Turks i(*rl traders to endeavour to 

find new channels, and i.ssiied in the rounding of tlu^ ('ape of Good 
Hope aiul the di,scov(‘ry of America. Xor, imh*ed, must it be for- 
gotten that the seanli for new and. more (lin*U {*onm*cti()ns with 
the routes of oriental trade is one of the motives underlying the 
crusades themselves, ami leading to what may be called the 13th- 
cenlury discovery of Asia. 

Jt was thus natural, for these n'usons, that the cmuiuest of the 
Holy Land should gradually betome an oi)ject for the ambition of 
We.sl ern Christianiiy — an ohjtfcl whit h tin* papm y, eager to realize 
its dream of a uni\'ersal church .subject to its sway, would natu- 
rally cherish and attempt to rulvunce. Two caust‘.s com))ined to 
make this object still more natural anti more definite. On the one 
haml. the retonc{ut‘st of lo.st territories from the Mohammedans by 
C'bristian I’owers h:u] been jiroceiniing st<*a<li]y for more than 100 
years before the fir.st cru.'^ade; on the olht*r hanri, the po.sition of 
the Eastern empire after 1073 w'as a clear and definite summons 
to the Christian W(^st, and proved, in the event, the immediate 
occa.sion of iht* holy WN'ir. As early as t>7o the recovery of the terri- 
torie.s lo.st to Mohamme<lanisin in the East had been begun by 
emi)erors like Nicet)horu,s Phocas and John Zimiscc.s: they had 
pushed their eon(|uests, if only for a time, as far as Antioch and 
Edessa, and the temporary occiqiation of Jeru.salem is attributed 
to the Ea.st Roman arms. At the opfiositc end of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Spain, the Omayyad caliphate was verging to its fall: 
the long .Spanish crusade against the Moor had begun; and in 1018 
Roger de Toeni was already leading Norman.s into Catalonia to the 
aid of the native Spaniard. In the centre of the Mediterranean 
the fight between Christian and Mohammedan had been long, but 
was finally inclining in favour of the Christian. The Arabs had 
begun the conquest of Sicily from the East Roman empire in 827, 
and they had attacked the mainland of Italy as early as 840. The 
popes had put themselves at the head of Italian resistance: in 848 
Leo IV. is already promising a sure and certain hope of salvation 
to those who die in defence of the cro.ss; and by 916, with the cap- 
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ture of the Arab fortress on the Garigliano, Italy was safe. Then 
came the reconquest of the Mediterranean islands near Italy. The 
Pisans conquered Sardinia at the instigation of Benedict VIII. 
about ioi6; and, in a 30 years’ war which lasted from 1060 to 
T090, the Normans, under a banner blessed by Pope Alexander II., 
wrested Sicily from the ,Arabs. The Norman conquest of Sicily 
may with justice be called a crusade before the crusades; and it 
cannot but have given some impulse to that later attempt to WTest 
Syria from the Mohammedans, in which the virtual leader was 
Bohemund, a scion of the same house w’hich had conquered Sicily. 
But while the Christians of the West were thus winning fresh 
ground from the Mohammedans, in the course of the nth century, 
the East Roman empire had now to bear the brunt of a Moham- 
medan revival under the Seljuks — a revival which, while it crushed 
for a time the Greeks, only acted as a new incentive to the Latins 
to carry their arms to the East. The Seljuk Turks, first the mer- 
cenaries and then the m.asters of the caliph, had given new life to 
the decadent caliphate of Baghdad. Under the rule of their sul- 
tans, who assumed the role of mayors of the palace in Baghdad 
about the middle of the nth century, they pushed westwards 
towards the caliphate of Egypt and the East Roman empire. 
While they wrested Jerusalem from the former (1071), in the 
same year they inflicted a crushing defeat on the Eastern emperor 
at Manzikert. The result of the defeat was the loss of almost the 
whole of Asia Minor ; the dominions of the Turks extended to the 
Sea of Marmora. An appeal for assistance, such as was often to be 
heard again in succeeding centuries, was sent by Michael VII. of 
Constantinople to Gregory VH in 1073. Gregory listened to the 
appeal ; he projected — ^not. indeed, as has often been said, a cru- 
saded but a great expedition, which should recover Asia Minor 
for the Eastern empire, in return for a union of the Eastern with 
the Western Church. In 1074 Gregor}” actually assembled a con- 
siderable army; but his disagreement with Robert Guiscard, fol- 
lowed by the outbreak of the war of investitures, hindered the 
realization of his plans, and the only result was a precedent and a 
suggestion for the events of 1095. The appeal of Michael VII. 
was re-echoed by Alexius Comnenus himself. Brave and sage as 
he was, he could hardly cope at one and the same time with the 
hostility of the Normans on the w”est, of the Petchenegs (Patzi- 
naks) on the north, and of the Seljuks on the east and south. 
Already in 10S7 and 1088 he had appealed to Baldwin of Flanders, 
verbally and by letter^, for troops; and Baldwin had answered the 
appeal. The same appeal was made more than once, to Urban II. ; 
and the answer 'was the first crusade. The first crusade was not, 
indeed, what Alexius had asked or expected to receive. He had 
appealed for reinforcements to recover Asia Minor; he received 
hundreds of thousands of troops, independent of him, and intend- 
ing to conquer Jerusalem for themselves, though they might inci- 
dentally recover Asia Minor for the Eastern empire on their way. 
Alexius may almost be compared to a magician, who has uttered a 
charm to summon a ministering spirit, and is surrounded on the 
instant by legions of demons. In truth the appeal of Alexius had 
set free forces in the West which were independent of, and even 
ultimately hostile to, the interests of the Eastern empire. 

Mixture of Motives. — ^The primary force, which thus trans- 
muted an appeal for reinforcements into a holy war for the con- 
quest of Palestine, was the Church, The creative thought of the 
middle ages is clerical thought. It is the Church which creates the 
Carolingian empire, because the clergy think in terms of empire. 
It is the Church which creates the first crusade, because the clergy 

^Tradition credits a pope still earlier than Gregory VII. with the 
idea of a crusade. Silvester II. is said to have preached a general expedi- 
tion for the recovery of Jerusalem, and the same preaching is attributed 
to Sergius IV. in loii. But the supposed letter of Silvester is a later 
forgery; and in 1000 the way of the Christian to Jerusalem was still 
free and open. 

2 The Count de Riant impugned the authenticity of Alexius’s letter to 
the Count of Flanders. It is very probable that the versions of this 
letter which we possess, and which are to be found only in later writ- 
ings like Guibert de Nogent, are apocryphal ; Alexius can hardly have 
held out the bait of the beauty of Greek women or have written that 
he preferred to fall under the yoke of the Latins rather than that of the 
Turks. But it is also probable that these apocryphal versions are based 
on a genuine original. 
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believe in penilentiaty pilgrimages, and the war against the Seljuks 
can be turned into a pilgrimage to the Sepulchre; because, again, 
it wishes to direct the fighting instinct of the laity, and the conse- 
crating name of Jerusalem provides an unimpeachable channel; 
above all, because the papacy desires a perfect and universal 
church, and perfect and universal church must rule in the Holy 
Land. But it would be a mistake to regard the crusades (as it 
'would be a mistake to regard the Carolingian empire) as a pure 
creation of the Church, or as merely due to the policy of a theoc- 
racy directing men to the holy war 'which is the only "war possible 
for a theocracy. It would be almost truer, though only half the 
truth, to say that the clergv gave the name of crusade to sanctify 
interests and ambitions which, while set on ends other than those 
of the Church, happened to coincide in their choice of means. 
There was, for instance, the ambition of the adventurer prince, the 
younger son, eager to carve a principality in the far East, of whom 
Bohemund is the t}*pe; there W’as the interest of Italian to’v^ms, 
anxious to acquire the products of the East more directly and 
cheaply, by erecting their own emporia in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The former was the driving force -vdiich made the first 
crusade successful, where later crusades, -without its stimulus, for 
the most part failed; the latter was the one staunch ally -which 
alone enabled Baldwin I. and Baldwin II. to create the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. So far as the crusades led to permanent material 
results in the East, they did so in \drtue of these two forces. 
Unregulated enthusiasm might of itself have achieved little or 
nothing; enthusiasm caught and guided by the astute Norman, 
and the no less astute V enetian or Genoese, could not but achieve 
tangible results. The principality or the emporium, it is true, 
would supply motives to the prince and the merchant only; and it 
may be urged that to tlie mass of the crusaders the religious 
motive was all in all. In this -way we may return to the \dew that 
the first crusade, at any rate, w-as tai fait eccUsiastiqiie. It is 
indeed true that to thousands the hope of acquiring spiritual merit 
must have been a great motive; it is also true, as the records of 
crusading sermons show, that there -was a strong element of ‘‘reviv- 
alism’’ in the crusades, and that thousands 'were hurried into tak- 
ing the cross by a gust of that uncontrollable enthusiasm 'which is 
excited by revivalist meetings to-day. But it must also be admit- 
ted that there were motives of this world to attract the masses to 
the crusades. Famine and pestilence at home drove men to emi- 
grate hopefully to the golden East. In 1094 there was pestilence 
from Flanders to Bohemia: in 1095 there -wsls famine in Lorraine. 
Frandgenis occidenialibiis fadle persiiaderi potcrat sm rura relhi'- 
quere; nam Gallias per annos aliquot mmc seditio dvilis, nunc 
fames f mmc viortalitas nimis afflixerat (Ekkehard, Chronica j p. 
213). No wonder that a stream of emigration set towards the 
East, such as would in modem times flow towards a newly discov- 
ered gold-field — a stream carrying in its turbid waters much ref- 
use, tramps and bankrupts, camp-followers and hucksters, fugitive 
monks and escaped villeins, and marked by the same motley 
grouping, the same fever of life, the same alternations of afflu- 
ence and beggary, which mark the rush for a gold-field to-day. 

Such were the forces set in movement by Urban II., when, after 
holding a synod at Piacenza (March, 1095), and receiving there 
fresh appeals from Alexius, he moved to Clermont, in the south- 
east of France, and there on Nov. 26 delivered the great speech 
which 'wa.s followed by the first crusade. In this speech he 
appealed, indeed, for help for the Greeks, auxilio . . . saepe accla- 
mato indigis (Fulcher i. c. i.) ; but the gist of his speech was the 
peril of Christianity. Let the truce of God be observed at home; 
and let the arms of Christians be directed to conquering the infidel 
in an expedition which should count for full and complete penance. 
Like Gregory VII., Urban had thus sought for aid for the Eastern 
empire; unlike Gregory, who had only mentioned the Holy Sepul- 
chre in a single letter, and then casually, he had struck the note 
of Jerusalem, The instant cries of Deus vult which answered the 
note showed that Urban had struck aright. Thousands at once took 
the cross; the first -^as Bishop Adhemar of Puy, whom Urban 
named his legate and made leader of the first crusade (for the 
holy war, according to Urban’s original conception, must needs be 
led by a clerk). Fixing Aug. 15, 1096, as the time for the depar- 
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ture of the crusaders, and Constantinople as the general rendez- 
vous, Urban returned from France to Italy. ).l is noticeable that it 
was on French soil thal the seed had been sownh Preached in 
France by a pope of French descent, the crusades began — and they 
continued — as essentially a French (we may almost say a Norman- 
French} entoq)rise; and the kingdom which they established in 
the East wais essentially a French kingdom, in its sp(;cch and its 
customs, its virtues and its vices. It was natural that France 
should be the home of the crusades. She was already the home of 
the Climiac movement, the centre from which radiated the truce 
of Clod, tlie chosen place of chivalry; she could supply a host of 
feudal nobles, somewhat loosely tied to their place in society, and 
ready to ineak loose for a great enterprise; she had suffered Irom 
battle and murder, pestilence and famine, from which any escape 
was welcome. To the Normans i}arlicularly the crusades had an 
intimate aijpcal. They appealed to the old Nor.se instinct for wan- 
dering — an instinct which, as it had long before sent the Norseman 
eastward to find his El Dorado in Micldegarth, could now find a 
natural outlet in the expedition to Jerusalem: they appealed to the 
Norman religiosity, which had made them a people of pilgrims, 
the allies of the papacy, and, in England and Sicily, crusaders 
before the crusacl(‘s: finally, they appealed to that desire to gain 
fresh territory, upon which Malatcrra remarks as i haracteristic ot 
Norman [irinccs. No wonder, them, that the crusarling armie.s were 
recruited in France, or that they were led by men of the stock ol 
the d'lTauteviUes. Meanwhile newly conquered England had its 
own problems to solve; and (Germany, torn hy civil war, and not 
naturally quick to kindle, could only deride the “delirium'* of the 
crusader (Ekkehard, Chronica, p. 214). 

THE FIRST CRUSADE 

The first crusade falls naturally into two parts. One of these 
may bo c.alicd the crusade of the j)ooplo: the otlu‘r may be termed 
the crusade of the ])rini:es Of these Uk* peoiile’s crusade — prior in 
order of time, if only secondary in point of importance. — ^inay nat- 
urally be studied first. Tlie sermon of Urban H. at ('lermont 
became the staple for wandering preachers, among whom IVtiir the 
Hermit (q.v, ) distinguished himself by hi.s fiery zeaP. Jth' has been 
described as riding on an ass from [ilace to place through 
France, and along the Rhine, carrying away by his elociuence 
thousands of the poor. Some three or four rnomhs bttfore the tta*m 
fixed by Urban Jl., in April and May ioq6, five divisions of pau- 
pcrcs had already collect i‘d. 'Fliree of these, led liy Fulcher of 
Orleans, (lottschalk and William the ('arpenter re.spect ively, failed 
to roach even Constantinople. The armies of FuIcIkt and (iott- 
schalk were destroyed hy the Hungarians in just revenge for their 
cxce.sscs the thinl, after joining in a wild Judaihvtza in 

the towns of the valley of the Rlhne, during which some 10,000 
Jews perished as the fir.sl-fruils of crusading zeal, was stuttered to 
the winds in Hungary (August). Two oilier divisions, however, 
reachcti (kmstantinople in safety. The first of these, under Walter 
the Feanilcss, pressed through Jiungary in May, and reacheti ('on- 
stanlinople, where it balled to wait for (he Hermit, in the middle 
of July. The second, led by I*eler himself, pas.sod safely through 
Hungary, but suffered severely in Hulgaria, and only attained Con- 
stantinople with sadly diminished numbers at the end t)f July. 
These two divisions (which in spite of good Ircaimenl by Ah^xius 
began to commit excesses against the Greeks') united aiul cro,ssed 
the Bosporus in August. Peter himself remaining in Constanti- 
nople, Hy the end of October they had perished utterly at the 
hamls of the Seljuks; a heap of whit-cning lioncs alone remained to 
testify to the later crusaders, when they passed in the spring of 
T0Q7, of the fate of the people's crasade. 

Mcanwlule the knights had already begun to assemble in March 

iThc Chanson de Roland, which cannot be posterior to the first 
crusade—for the poem never alludes to it*— already contains the idea 
of the holy war against Islam. The idea of the critwidc had thus already 
npenctl in French poetry, before Urban preached his sermon. 

*Later legend ascribed the origin of the first crusade to his preaching, 
the legend has been followed by modern historians; but in point of 
Peter is a figure of secondary importance. (See F. Duncalf, “The 
iPfewsants* Crusade,” in the American nistorical Review for 192 1, pp. 
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1096. In hiTiali bands, aiul by divers ways, they streamcii gradu- 
ally .southward and easUvanl, in a stcaily llnw, throimlioul 1096. 
But throe large divisions, under three cunsulerahU‘ leaders, were 
pre-eminent among the ri'sl. Godfrey of Bouillon, with his brother 
Baldwin, led the crusaders of Lorraine along "(he road of Charles 
the Great,” through iluiigary. to ('onslantinople, where ht‘ arrived 
on Dec. 23. Raymuiul of 'rouiouM* (the first princt' to join the 
crusading movement ) along with Bishop Adhemar, lh(‘ jiatial com- 
iriis.sary. led the Proveiuyil.s down the coast of Illyria, and then 
due east to C'onslant inople, arriving towards the end of April 1097. 
Bohemund ot Olraiuo, (he destined Iis'ider of llu* crusad**, with his 
nephi'W Tancred, led a Tint' forc(‘ i;f Normans by st'a to Durazzo, 
and tlience by land to C‘on.*^tanl inopK*, which he re:u hed alioul the 
same time as Kaymund. 'I'o (he same gri‘at laauie/vous other lead- 
ers also grnhered, some of higher rank than (iodfrey or Raymund 
or Bohemund, but none destined to exerci.'.e an eiiiial inlUicnce on 
thi* fate of the crusade. Hugh of V(Tmandoi^, yoiingta* brother of 
Fhilip 1 . (d h’rama', had rea<‘hed I 'onslantinople in Nov. 109O, in a 
species of honourable captivity, and had done Ah‘xius homage; 
Robert of Xormandy and Stetihen of Blois, io whom Urban 11 . 
had given St. Peter s banntT at Lucca, tinly arrivt'd — the la.<t of the 
trusader.s — in May 10(17 (tlna’r original companion in arms, Count 
Roiiert of Flanders, having l(‘ft tlnnn to winier at Bari, and cros.scd 
to ('on.clantinople btd'ori' the (md of loqtD. 

The Rival Princes. — Thus was gathered at Chm.^t ant inople, in 
tht‘ spring of T0C)7, a gnxit host, which Fulcher c()mputes at 600,- 

000 men ( I. c. iv.), I rban II at 300.000, and wlu\ h was iirobalily 
.«ome 150.000 .strongb Before wt* follow this host into .'\sia, wc 
may pau.se to eiuiuire into tin* various factors whiili would deter- 
mine its course, or conditiem it.s aitivity. On tlu' \V«‘st(*rn .side, 
and among the crusaders themselves, then* were two factors of im- 
portance, alnxidy mentioned uliuve — the aims of (he advTuturer 
priiKt*., and tlie inter esl,'> of the Italian m(*rclianl ; while on the 
Eastern side tht*re an* again iwo — the policy of (he Greel:s, and the 
condition of the Mohamnu^dau East. \Vt‘ have alnxuly seen that 
among the princes who joini'd the first t'rusado then* were some 
who wero rather puUtiquvs than drvofs, and who aimed at the 
acquisiliim of t(‘mpor;d profit as well as of .‘-jiiritual merit. Of 
these, (he type — nod, it may almost lie said, tlu* irisiiirer of the rest 
— ^was Bohemund. fhaun (he first lit* had an ICaslein ])rinciptility 
in his mind's ey<‘; and if we may judge from the* ftdlower of Bohe- 
inuiicl who wrote tht; (trstn Ihvnrorum, (here had aln^ady been 
some talk at. C'onstantinoph* of Antioch a.s the seat of this princi- 
pality. Bohemund’s pohh'v .seem:- to havt^ insfdn^d B.aldwin, the 
brother of -Godfrey of Bouillon to emiilati<jn; on tlu* one hand he 
strove to thwart the (‘lultxtvonr,*^ of I'ancnMl, tin* nephew of Hohe- 
muml, to begin th(^ foundation of tiu‘ F.a.stt'ni principality for his 
uncle by coiutuering Cilitda, and. on tlie o(lu‘r, he founded a prin- 
cipality for himself in Ivie.x^'a. RayimuKl of Provence, the third 
and last of the great politiqucs of the first < ru.'^adi*, was, like Bald- 
win, enviou.s of BolK‘mund; and jealousy drov(* him first to 
attempt to wrest Antioch from Bohemund. and (hen to found a 
principality of i'ripoli to the .south <»f Antioch, which would check 
the growth of his power. The political motives of thesis three 
prince.s, and the interaction of their ditferent policies, were thus a 
great factor in determining the course and the results of the first 
cru.'^ado. The influence of the Italian towns did not, make itself 
greatly felt till after Iheend of the fir.sf. <Tusa<lc, wium it made pos- 
sible the foundation of a kingdom in Jerusalem, in addition to the 
three princiiialities cstabii.shed by Bohemund, Baldwin and Ray- 
mimd; but during the coursi* of the crusade itself the Italian ships 

1 which hugged the shores of Syria wirre able to supply the crusaders 
with provisions and munitions of war, and to rentier help in the 
sieges of Antioch and Jerusalcw^ Sea-power had thus some influ- 
ence in determining the victory of the cru.sadcrs. 

The Eastern Empire. — In (ho East the conditions were mainly 

*Godfrcy\‘4 army numbered some 30,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry 
(Rcihrichl, Ar.vL Krnnz, (n) ; tirban Tl. reckons Bohemundts knights as 
7,000 in number (ibid. 71, n. 7). 

Genoese had been invited by Urban IT. in Sept. 1006 *‘to go 
with their gallies to Eastern parts in order to set free the path to the 
Lord’s Sepulchre,” 
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favourable. The one difficulty — and it was serious — v.ms the atti- i 
tude adopted by Aiexiu:^. Confronted by crusaders where be had I 
asked for auxiliaries, Alexius had two alternative policies presented 
to his choice. He rniglitj in the first place, have frankly admitted 
that the crusaders were independent allies, and treating them as 
equals, he might have waged war in concert with them, and divided 
the conquests achieved in the war. A boundary line might have 1 
been drawm somewhere to the north-west of Antioch; and the cru- • 
saders might have been left to acquire what they could to the south i 
and east of that line. Unhappily, clinging to the conviction that all j 
the lands which the crusaders would traverse w'ere the ‘dost prov- ; 
inces’' of his empire, he induced the crusaders to do him homage, 
so that, whatever they conquered, they would conquer in his 
name, and whatever they held, they w^ould hold by his grant and as 
his vassals. Thus Hugh of Vermandois became the man of Alexius 
in Nov. 1096; Godfrey of Bouillon was induced, not without diffi- 
culty, to do homage in Jan. 1097; and in April and May the other 
leaders, including Bohemund and the obstinate Raymund himself, 
followed his example. The policy of Alexius was destined to pro- 
duce evil results, both for the Eastern empire and for the crusad- 
ing movement. The West had already its grievances against the 
East : the Greek emperors had taken advantage of their protector- 
ate of the Holy Places to lay charges on the pilgrims, against which 
the papacy had already been forced to remonstrate; nor were the 
Italian towms, with the exception of favoured Venice, disposed to 
be friendly to the great monopolist city of Constantinople. The 
old dissension of the Eastern and Western Churches had blazed 
out afresh in 1054; and the policy of Alexius only added new ran- 
cours to an old grudge, which culminated in the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204. On the other hand, the success of the cru- 
sading movement was imperilled, both now and afterw^ards, by the 
jealousy of the Comneni. Always hostile to the principality, which 
Bohemund established in spite of his oath, they helped by their 
hostility to cause the loss of Edessa in 1144, and they hastened the 
disintegration of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Yet one must 
remember, in justice to Alexius, the gravity of the problem by 
wffiich he was confronted; nor was the conduct of the crusaders 
themselves such that he could readily make them his brethren in 
arms. 

Mohammedan Dissensions. — ^The condition of Asia Minor 
and Syria in 1097 was in many respects calculated to favour the 
success of the crusaders. The Seijuk sultans had only achieved a 
military occupation of the country which they had conquered. 
There were Seijuk garrisons in towns like Nicaea and Antioch, 
ready to offer an obstinate resistance to the crusaders ; and hers 
and there in the country there were Seijuk armies, either cantoned 
or nomadic. But the inhabitants of the towns were often hostile to 
the garrisons, and over wide tracts of country there were no forces 
at all. Accordingly, when the crusaders had captured the town of 
Nicaea, and defeated the Seijuk field-army at Dorylaeum their 
way lay clear before them through Asia Minor. Not only so, but 
they could count, at the very least, on a benevolent neutrality 
from the native population; while from the Armenian principali- 
ties in the south-east of Asia Minor, which survived unsubdued in 
the general deluge of Seijuk conquest, they could expect active 
assistance (the hope of which will explain the north-easterly line 
of march which they followed after leaving Heraclea). But the 
purely military character of the Seijuk occupation helped the cru- 
saders in yet another way. Strong generals were needed in the sep- 
arate divisions of the empire, and these, as has always been the 
case in Eastern empires, made themselves independent in their 
spheres of command, because there was no organization to keep 
them together under a single control. On the death of Malik Shah, 
the last of the great Seijuk emperors (1092), the empire dissolved. 
A new sultan, Barkiyaroq or Barkiarok, ruled in Baghdad (1094- 
1104) ; but in Asia Minor EaHj Arslan held sway as the independ- | 
ent sultan of Konia (Iconium), while the whole of Syria was also I 
practically independent. Not only was Syria thus weakened by 
being detached from the body of the Seijuk empire ; it was divided 
by dissensions within, and assailed by the Fatimite caliph of Egypt 
from without. In 1095 two brothers, Ridwan and Dekak, ruled in 
Aleppo and Damascus respectively; but they were at war with one 


another, and Yagi-sian, the ruler of Antioch, wa? a party to their 
dissensions. Ridv/an and Yagi-sian were uuly .stopped in an attack 
on Damascus by news of the approach of the crusaders, which led 
the latter to throw himself hastily into Antioch, in the autumn of 
1097. Meanwhile the Fatimites were not slovv to take advantage 
of these dissensions. A great religious difference divided the 
Fatimite caliph of Cairo, the head of the Shiite sect, from the 
Abbasid caliph of Baghdad, who was the head of the Sunnites. The 
difference may be compared to the dissension between the Greek 
and the Latin Churches : but it had perhaps more of the nature of 
a political difference. In any case, it hampered the Mohammedans 
as much as the jealousy between Alexius and the Latins hampered 
the progress of the crusade. The crusading princes were well 
enough aware of the gulf Vrffiich divided the caliph of Cairo from 
the Sunnite princes of Syria: and they sought by envoys to put 
themselves into connection with him, hoping by his aid to gain 
Jerusalem (which was then ruled for the Turks by Sokman, the 
son of the amir Ortok^k But the caliph preferred to act for him- 
self, and took advantage of the wars of the Syrian princes, and of 
the terror inspired by the advance of the crusaders to conquer 
Jerusalem (Aug. 109S). But though the leaders of the first cru- 
sade thus failed to utilize the dissensions of the Mohammedans as 
fully as they desired, it still remains true that these dissensions 
very largely e.xplain their success. It was the disunion of the 
Syrian amirs, and the division between the Abbasids and the 
Fatimites, that made possible the conquest of the Holy City and 
the foundation of the kingdom of Jerusalem. V/hen a power arose 
in Mosul, about 1130, which was able to unify Syria — again, 
in the hands of Saladin, unified Syria was in turn united to Egypt 
— the cause of Latin Christianity in the East was doomed. 

Siege of Antioch. — V/e are now in a position to follow the his- 
tory of the first crusade. By the beginning of hlay 1097 the cru- 
saders were crossing the Bosporus, and entering the dominions of 
Kilij Arslan. Their first operation was the siege of Nicaea, de- 
fended by a Seijuk garrison, but eventually captured, with the aid 
of Alexius, after a month's siege (June iS). Alexius took posses- 
sion of the town; and though he rewarded the crusading princes 
richly, some discontent was excited by his action. After the cap- 
ture of Nicaea, the field-army of Kilij Arslan had to be met. In a 
long and obstinate encounter, it was defeated at Dorylaeum (July 
r); and the crusaders marched unmolested in a south-easterly 
direction to Heraclea. Here Tancred, followed by Baldwin, turned 
into Cilicia, and began to take possession of the Cilician towns, 
and especially of Tarsus — thus beginning, it would seem, the 
creation of the Norman principality of Antioch. The main 
army turned to the north-east, in the direction of Caesarea 
(in order to bring itself into touch with the Armenian princes 
of this district), and then marched southward again to Antioch. 
At Marash, half way between Caesarea and Antioch, Baldwin, 
who had meanwhile wrested Tarsus from Tancred, rejoined the 
ranks; but he soon left the main body again, and struck eastward 
towards Edessa, to found a principality there. At the end of 
October the crusaders came into position before Antioch, which 
was held by Yagi-sian, and began the siege of the city, which 
lasted from Oct. 21, 1097 to June 3, 1098. The great figure 
in the siege was naturally Bohemund (who had also been the 
hero of Dorylaeum). He repelled attempts at relief made by 
Dekak (Dec. 31, 1097) and Ridwan (Feb. 9, 109S); he put 
the besiegers in touch with the Genoese ships lying in the 
harbour of St. Simeon, the port of Antioch (March 1098) — a 
move which at once served to remedy the want of provisions from 
which the crusaders suffered, and secured materials for the build- 
ing of castles, with which Bohemund sought — ^in the Norman 
fashion — to overawe the besieged city. But it was finally by the 

^Thus already on the first crusade the path of negotiation is 
attempted simultaneously with the holy war. On the third crusade and 
above all on the sixth, this path was still more seriously attempted. It 
is interesting, too, to notice the part which the laity already plays in 
directing the course of the crusade. From the first the crusade, how- 
ever clerical in its conception, was largely secular in its conduct; and 
thus, somewhat paradoxically, a religious enterprise aided the growth 
of the secular motive and contributed to the escape of the laity from 
that tendency towards a papal theocracy, which was evident in the 
pontificate of Gregory VII. 
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treachery of one of Yagi-sian’s commanders, the amir Firuz, that 
Bohemund was able to effect its capture. The other leaders had, 
however, to promise him possession of the city, before he would 
bring his negotiations with Firuz to a conclusion; and the matter 
was so long protracted that an army of relief under Kerbogha of 
Mosul was only at a distance of three days’ march, w-hon the city 
was taken (June 3, 1098). The besiegers were no sooner in the 
city, than they were besieged in their turn by Kerbogha; and the 
25 days which follow^ed w^ere the worst ix-riod of stiess and btraiii 
which the crusaders had to encounter. Under the pressure of this 
strain '‘spiritualistic” [)henomena began to appear. It was in tin* 
ranks of the Provencals, where the religiosity of Count Rayniuiul 
seems to have extended to his followers, that these phenomena 
appeared; and they culminated in the supposed discovery of the 
lloiy Lance, which had pierced the side of the Saviour. The 
excitement communicated itself to the whoh; army; aiul the nerv- 
ous strength which it gave enabled the crusaders to inert and 
defeat Kerbogha in the open (June 28), but not before many of 
their number, including even Count Stephen of Blois, had de.serted 
and fled. 

Capture of Jerusalem. — With the discovery of the Lance, 
which became as it were a Provencal asset. Count Rayinund 
as.sunies a new importance Ivliiigh'd with the religiosity of his 
nature there W'as much obstinacy and self-.M*ekiiig: and wlaai Ker- 
boglia was rnuilly repelled, he i)egan to dispute the possession of 
Antioch with Bohemund, jfleading in c‘xcu.se his oath to Alexius. 
The struggle lasted for some months, and heljual to ilelay the 
further progress of the crusaders. Raymund, indeed, left Antioch 
in NovemluT, and moved south-east to Marra; but liis imm siill 
held to positions in Antioch, from which they wen* not di.sltulged 
by Bohemund till Jan. 1099. Kxp(‘lled troni Antioch, the ob.stinate 
Raymund endeavoured to reeum[)ense him.self in the south (wliere 
iudei'd he subsequently creatt'd the county of Trijxdi ) ; ami from 
Feb. to May J099 he oc'cujiied himself with thc‘ sit‘gc* of Area, to 
the north-east of 'Fripoli. it was during the sie<w of Area that 
Peter Bartholomew, to whom the vision (»f the* Hcfly i.ancc* had 
first appearecl, was subjected, with no defmilcj result, to llu‘ or(li‘al 
of fire — the hard-hea(l(‘d Normans doubting (he genuine charaeter 
of any Provtmeal vision, the mc^re when, as in this cast*, it lurncnl 
to the political advantage of the Provencals. Tin* sit'gc* was long 
protracted; the ma.ss of llie pilgrims were an.xious to proceed to 
Jerusalem, and, a.s the altered tone of the author of the (n‘sf<i suffi- 
cic'ntly indicates, thoroughly weary of tle^ obstinate political !>ick- 
erings of Raymond and Bola-nuind. Here (lodfrey of Bouillon 
finally c'amo lo ilie front, and placing himself at the head of the* 
discontented pilgrims, lui forced Raymund to acceijt the ofu*rs of 
the amir of Tnpoli, lo desist from the siege, ami to man h to Jeru- 
salem (in the middle of May T099). Bohemund nunain<‘d in 
Antioch: the other l(‘aders press{‘d lorward, ami fullowing the 
coast route, arrived before JtTu.srdian in (he beginning of June. 
After a little more than a month s siege, the city was finally cap- 
tured (July 15). The slaughter wa.s ierribkr; the blijod of the con- 
quered ran down the .street.s. until men .splaslied in blou<l as they 
rode. At nightfall, '“sobbing for exce.ss of joy,” the erustiders came 
to the church of the Sepulchre from th<‘ir trc.'uling of the wiiu!- 
pre.ss, and put their blood-stained hands togetluT in prayer. So, on 
tliat day of July, the first crusade came to an end. 

It remained to determines the future government of Jerusalem; 
and here the eternal problem of the relations of Chureh and 
State emerged. It might seem natural that the Holy (?ity, con- 
quered in a holy war liy an army of which the pope had made a 
churchman, Bi.shop Adhemar, the leade.r, should be left to the gov- 
ernment of the Church. But Adhemar had died in Aug. 1098 
(whence, in large part, the confusion and bickerings which fol- 
lowed at the end of 1098 and the beginning of 1099) i were 
there any churchmen left of sufTicient dignity or weight to secure 
the triumph of the ecclcsutstical cause. Tn the meeting of the cru- 
saders on July 22, .some few voices were raised in suj)port of the 
view that a “spiritual vicar“ should first be chosen in the place of 
the late patriarch of Jerusalem (who had just died in Cyprus), 
before the election of any lay ruler was taken in hand. But the 
voices were not heard; and the princes proceeded at once to elect 


a lay ruler. Raymund of Proxcncc r(*fiLsi'd to accept their nomina- 
tion, nominally on the i)iou.s grouiui tluit he did not wish to reign 
where Christ had suflered on the cros^; though oi\e may suspect 
that the establislinient of a jjrincipality in Tripoli — in whieh he 
had been interrui)ted by the pre.'^sure of tlie pilgriin?^ — wa.^ .still the 
first object of his ambition. The retusal ot Raymund meant the 
choice of (lodfrey of Bouillon, who had, as we liavi* seen, become 
prominent since th(' siege t)f Area; anti (lodfrey accordingly 
became — not king, but “advotati: of the Holy Sepulchre.” A few 
days afterwards Armilf, llie tbaplaiii of Rolieit tfl' Nonnaiuly, and 
one of the sceptics in the matter oi tht; Holy Lanee, liecame 
“vicar” of the vacant [lalriarchate. Cloflfn‘y s tir.^t luisine.ss was to 
repel an Egyptian attack, whiih he ai complivheil successfully at 
A.^culoii, with the aid of the oiIi(‘r ciusadta's ( Aiig i e >. At the end 
of August the other crusaders n*turued, and (lodfrey was left with 
a small army of -».ooo men, ami the support of Tancred, now 
prime of (laliiee, to rule in some four i.-.oIati-tl tli.slricls — ^Jaffa, 
Jerusahan, Ranilah ami Haifa. At tlie taid of tiu‘ year ('aim* liohe- 
iiunul ami ( lodfrey 's brother Baldwin (now count of Edessa) on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 'Tin* result of Bohmnumrs visit was new 
troiibh* for (lodfrey. Buheniuml procuri'd the eleetion of Dago- 
lu-rt, the archbi.diop of Pi.<a, to the vacant patriarc halt*, ilisliking 
Armilf, arid perhaps hoping t<j limi in the new patrian h a political 
suppoit(‘r Bohtanund and (lodfrey together lH‘caim* Dagobert’s 
va.s.sads; and in tlu* spring (l()dfn*y even .'‘Ct'ms to have entered into 
an agreement with tin* patriari'h lo et'de Jerus:dt‘m and Jaffa into 
his hands, in the (‘vent of m (juiriiig other lands or towns, especially 
('airo, or dying without diiavt heirs. When (lodfn‘y dit'd in July 
1100 (after suece.ssful ftiravs again.sl the Mohamnnalans which 
took him a.s far as I)a^lascu.^b it might s(‘(‘m as if a theocracy 
wen* after all to be establisinal in J<*ni.s'dem, in spile of the events 
of 1099. 

THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 
The First Three Kings ( 1100 - 1143 ).- - 'The theocracy, how- 
(‘ver, wa.snot destim**! to hi* (*stab!isliefi. (lodfn*)' bad (iii‘d without 
direct heirs. Hagobi‘rl had at tii^f (oiu'ented to the (lying (lod- 
frey’s wish that his brother, Baldwin, in far E(it‘ssn, should be 
his suctes.'ior: but \vh(‘n (lodfrey died In* .*-aw a.n opjairtuuity too 
pn'cious (o In* mii'St'd, tun! oppo-ed Baldwin, counting on the sup- 
{jort of Bolnamiitd, to whom hi* sent an app{‘al for assi.>>tanct*b But 
a jKirty in Jenisak'ni, headed by tlu* late “vii ar” Ariuilf, op[)«jsed 
ii.self lo the hierart Ideal {iretensiims of DagoluTi riiul the Norman 
intlin'iire by which tln*y were ba(ke<l; ami this parly, rt*prt*,S(‘nting 
the Iwotharingian laity, carried lint day. Baldwin was .sunimonecl 
from E(les,'.a; and wht*n lu't arrived, t(*wards the end of tint year, lie 
was (*ro\vned king by Dagobert hinistdf. Thus was founded, on 
('hristmas day 1100, tint Latin kingdom of Jt'rusahmi; and thus 
was the possilnlity of a lIn‘oeracy final ly annihilated. A feudal 
kingdom of Frankish seigm‘urs was lo be planted on the soil of 
fullest me. instead t;f a domimiim trmporalv of the patrianh like 
that of the pope in central Italy. N<)r were there, great difficulties 
with (he UhurHi to hamper the gn>wlh of this kiiigiiom. For two 
years, indeeci, a struggle ragt*d lietweon Baldwin 1 . and Dagobert: 
Baldvrdn accus<*{l tint patriarch of treachery, and attempted to 
force him to contribute to the defema,* of tho kingdom. But in 
1102 the struggle ceast*d with the deposition oi the patriarch and 
the vi<'t<^ry of tlu* king. Tlu* contention wa.s renewed for a lime by 
the patriarch Stephen in tlu: reign of BaMwin II. The new strug- 
gle wa.s of .short duration (1128-30) and wn.s .soon ended by 
StetihuiTs death. 

Thu estah!ishim*ut of a kingdom in Jerusalem in iioo was a 
blow, not only to the Uhnrch but to the Normans of Antioch. At 
the end of 1099 any conteniporaiy observer must have believed 
that the capital of Latin ChrLsiianity in the Ea.st was destined to 
be Antioch. Antioch lay in one of (he most fertile regioms of the 
East; Bolieinund was almost, if not quite, the; greatest genius of 
hi.s generation; and when he visited Jerusalem at the end of 1099, 
he lt*d an army of 25,000 men — and those men, at any rate in 

^The genuineness of the letter (on w'hich, bv the way, depends the 
story of (iodfrey(s agreement with Dagol>ert) has been impeached by 
Prutr. and Kuglcr, and doubted by Rdhricht. It is accepted by von 
Sybel and Hagenmeyer. 
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large part, Normans. What could Godfrey avail against such a 
force? Yet the principality of Godfrey was destined to higher 
things than that of Bohemund. Jerusalem, like Rome, had the 
shadow of a mighty name to lend prestige to its ruler; and as resi- 
dence in Rome was one great reason of the strength of the mediae- 
val papacy, so was residence in Jerusalem a reason for the ultimate 
supremacy of the Lotharingian kings. Jerusalem attracted the fmtv 
of piigrirns from the West as Antioch never could ; and though the 
great majority of the pilgrims were only birds of passage, there 
were always many who stayed in the East. There was thus a 
steady immigration into the kingdom, to strengthen its armies and 
recruit with new blood the vigour of its inhabitants. Still more 
important, perhaps, w’as the fact that the pons of the kingdom 
attracted the Italian towns; and it was therefore to the kingdom 
that they lent the strength of their armies and the skill of their 
siege-artillery in return, it is true, for concessions of privileges 
so considerable as to weaken the resources of the kingdom they 
helped to create. While Jerusalem possessed these advantages, 
Antioch was not without its defects. It had to meet — or perhaps 
it would be more true to say, it brought upon itself — the hostility 
of strong Mohammedan powers in the "vicinity. As early as iico 
Bohemund was captured in battle by Danishmend of Sivas; and 
it "was his captivity, depriving the patriarch as it did of Norman 
assistance, which allowed the uncontested accession of Baldwin I. 
Again, in 1104, the Normans, while attempting to capture Harran. 
were badly defeated on the river Balikh, near Rakka; and this 
defeat may be said to have been fatal to the chance of a great 
Norman principality^ But the hostility of Alexius, aided and 
abetted by the jealousy of Raymund of Toulouse, "was almost 
equally fatal. Alexius claimed Antioch; "was it not the old posses- 
sion of his empire, and had not Bohemund done him homage? 
Raymund was ready to defend the claims of Alexius; was not 
Bohemund a successful rival? Thus it came about that Alexius 
and Raymund became allies; and by the aid of Alexius Raymund 
established, from 1102 onwards, the principality which, "with the 
capture of Tripoli in 1109, became the principality of Tripoli, and 
barred the advance of Antioch to the south. Meanwhile the armies 
of Alexius not only prevented any further advance to the north- 
west, but conquered the Cilician towns (1104). No wonder that 
Bohemund flung himself in revenge on the Eastern empire in iioS 
— only, however, to meet with a humiliating defeat at Durazzo. 

Expansion of the Kingdom.— Thus it was that Baldwdn waxed 
while Bohemund waned. The growth of Baldwin's kingdom, as it 
was suggested above, owed more to the interests of Italian traders 
than it did to crusading zeal. In 1100, indeed, it might appear that 
a new crusade from the West, which the capture of Antioch in 
1098 had begun, and the conquest 
of Jerusalem in 1099 had finally 
set in motion, was destined to 
achieve great things for the nas- 
cent kingdom. Thousands had 
joined this new crusade, which 
should deal the final blow to Mo- 
hammedanism: among the rest 
came the first of the troubadours, * parmehtjer, -album his- 

William IX., count of Poitiers, to pj^ — seals of knightly 
gather copy for his muse, and orders 

even some, like Stephen of Blois Left, the seal of the Knights Temp- 

».d Hugh of Vemmdoi;. who SSrft.Sli "* 

had joined the first crusade, but ■■ 

had failed to reach Jerusalem. The new crusaders cherished high 
plans; they would free Bohemund and capture Baghdad. But each 
of the three sections of their army was routed in turn in Asia Minor 
by the princes of Sivas, Aleppo and Harran, in the middle of iioi ; 
and only a few escaped to report the crushing disaster. Edward I. 
had thus no assistance to expect from the West, save that of the 
Italian towns. From an early date Italian ships had followed the 

Wet the north always continued to be more populous than the south; 
and the Latins maintained themselves in Antioch and Tripoli a century 
after the loss of Jerusalem. The land was richer in the north: it was 
protected by its connection with Cyprus and Armenia; it was more 
remote from Egypt — the basis of Mohammedan power from the reign 
of Saladin onwards. 



crusaders. There were Genoese ships in St. Simeon’s harbour in the 
spring of icgS and at Jafta in 1099; 3:099 Dagobert, the arch- 

bishop of Pisa, led a ilect from his city to the Holy Land; and in 
IICO there came to Jaffa a \’enetian fieet of 200 sail, whose leaders 
promised Venetian assistance in return for freedom from tolls and 
a third of each tcv;n they helped to conquer. But it "was the Geno- 
ese who helped Biudwin I. most. The Venetians already enjoyed, 
bince loSo. a favoured position in Constantinople, and had the 
less reason to find a new emporium in the East ; while Pisa con- 
nected itself, through Dagobert, with Antioch% rather than with 
Jepsalem, and "was further, in iiii, invested by Alexius with 
privileges, vrhich made an outlet in the Holy Land no longer neces- 
sary. But the Genoese, who had helped with provisions and siege- 
tackle in the capture of Antioch and of Jerusalem, had both a 
stronger claim on the crusaders, and a greater interest in acquiring 
an eastern emporium. An alliance was accordingly struck in 
IIOI (Fulcher II. c. vii.), by which the Genoese promised their 
assistance, in return for a third of all booty, a quarter in each town 
captured, and a grant of freedom from tolls. In this way Baldwin 
I. was able to take Arsuf and Caesarea in iicr and Acre in 1104. 
But Genoese aid was given to others beside Baldwin (it enabled 
RajTnu.nd to capture Byblus in 1104, and his successor. William, to 
win. Tripoli in 1109 1 ; w'hiie, on the other hand, Baldwin enjoyed 
other aid besides that of the Genoese. In mo, for example, he 
was enabled to capture Sidon by the aid of Sigurd of Norway, the 
Jorsalafari, who came to the Holy Land with a fleet of 55 ships, 
starting in 1107, and in a three years' “wandering,’’ after the old 
Norse fashion, fighting the Moors in Spain, and fraternizing with 
the Normans in Sicily. At a later date, in the reign of Baldwin II., 
Venice also gave her aid to the Idngs of Jerusalem. Irritated by 
the concessions made by Alexius to the Pisans in 1 1 1 1, and furious 
at the revocation of her own privileges by John Comnenus in 11 1 S, 
the republic naturally sought a new outlet in the Holy Land. A 
Venetian fleet of 120 sail came in 1123, and after aiding in the 
repulse of an attack, which the Egyptians had taken advantage of 
Baldwin II.’s captivity to deliver, they helped the regent Eustace 
to capture Tyre (1124), in return for considerable prhnleges — 
freedom from tolls throughout the kingdom, a quarter in Jerusa- 
lem, baths and ovens in Acre, and in Tyre one-third of the city and 
its suburbs, with their own court of justice and their own church. 
After thus gaining a new footing in Tyre, the Venetians could 
afford to attack the islands of the Aegean as they returned, in 
revenge for the loss of their privileges in Constantinople ; but the 
hostility between Venice and the Eastern empire "was soon after- 
wards appeased, when John Comnenus restored the old privileges 
of the Venetians. The Venetians, however, maintained their posi- 
tion in Palestine; and their quarters remained, along wnth those of 
the Genoese, as privileged commercial franchises in an otherwise 
feudal State. 

In this way the kingdom of Jerusalem expanded until it came 
to embrace a territory stretching along the coast from Beirut 
(captured in iiio^) to el-Arish on the confines of Egypt — z, terri- 
tory w^hose strength lay not in Judaea, like the ancient kingdom of 
David, but, somewhat paradoxically (though commercial motives 
explain the paradox), in Phoenicia and the land of the Philistines. 
With all its length, the territory had but little breadth: towards 
the north it was bounded by the amirate of Damascus; in the cen- 
tre, it spread little, if at all, beyond the Jordan; and it was only in 
the south that it had any real extension. Here there were two con- 
siderable annexes. To the south of the Dead sea stretched a 
tongue of land, reaching to Aila, at the head of the eastern arm 
of the Red sea. This had been won by Baldwin I., by way of re- 
venge for the attacks of the Egyptians on his kingdom; and here, 
as early as 1116, he had built the fort of Monreal, half way be- 

^Pisa naturally connected itself with Antioch, because Antioch was 
hostile to Constantinople, and Pisa cherished the same hostility, since 
Alexius I. had in 1080 given preferential treatment to Venice, the 
enemy of Pisa. 

®This is the year in which the kingdom may be regarded as definitely 
founded. The period of conquest practically ends at this date, though 
isolated gains were afterw^ards made. The year iiio is additionally 
important by reason of the accession of Maudud al Mosul, which marks 
the beginning of a Muslim reaction. 
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tween Aila and Llic Dead sea. To the east of the Dead sea, aj^ain, 
lay a second sLcip of terrilory, in which the great fortress was Krak 
(Kerak) ui the Desert, planted somewhere about 1140 by the 
royal butler, Paganus, in the reign of Fulk of Jc'riisalein. These 
extensions in the south and east had also, it is easy to see, a com- 
mercial motive. They gave the kingdom a connexion oi its own 
with the Red sea and its shipping, and they enabled the Franks to 
control the, routes of tlie caravans, especially the route from 
Damascus to Egyi)t and the Red sea. Thus, it would ap'pear, 
the whole t)i the expansion of the Latin kingdom {wiiieli may he 
said to have attained its height in irm, at the death of IJaldwui 
ii ) may l>e shown to lia\'e been dictated, at any rate in largt* 
part, l>y economic motives; and thus, too, it would seem that two 
of the most powerful motives whi» h sway the mind oi man — the 
religious nujtive and tlie desire for gain — consi)ir(.d to elevate 
the kingdom of Jerusalem (at once (he country ol Christ, ami a 
natural centre of trade) to a position of supremmy in Iwatin 
Syria. During this process of growth the kingdom stood in rela- 
tion to two st‘ts of powers — (he three Frankish principalities in 
northern Syria, and the Mohammedan powers both oi the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile — ^whose action affected its growth and 
character. 

Of the three Frankish princijjulities, Ede.s.^a, founded in looS 
by Daldwin 1 . himself, was a natural lief of JerusaUnn. lialdwin 
de iiurgh, the future Baldwin 11., ruled in Ivlessa as the vassal 
of Laidwin I. from rioo to jiiS; and lh<M't‘afl(‘r the county wa< 
belli in succession ])y the two Josielins of dVlMuishir until the 
concjuest of Edcssa by Zengi In 1144. Lying to tlie ea.st oi the i 
Fmpiirates. at once in clo.se contact with the. Armenians, and in 
near proximity to the great loute of trade whiili came up the 
Euphrates to Rakka, ami theiiee diverged to Antimh and Damas- 
cus, the county of Edessa had an (‘veniful if brief life. T'hc 
county of Tripoli, the secomi of (lieso lu'iiuiijalitii's, had also come 
under the at‘gis of Jerusalem at an e;»rly dale. Foundetl by Ray- 
miind of T(>nlou:(N between no.' and 1105, with the favour of 
Alexius and the alliance of the (Itnoisr, it did not acquire its 
caihlal of J'ripoli till mo<). betore tin* ionqu<‘St <if Tri[)o!i, 

tliere had b(‘eu (lis.s(‘nsions between \Villiam, (he nephew and 
siicre.ssor of Raymund, ami Ih-rtraitd, Ravmtimrs eldest son, 
width it liad lu'eded Iht* inhMlenaue of b.aMwin !. to coinpo.se; 
.and it wa.s only by the aj/I of III** Icing fhal llie town of TVipoli had 
]>(*en talum. At an early tlale, thmvfore. the county of Trip<di 
had already ctant' under the inthienct* of the kingdom. Mt*anwhile 
the priiu'ifwlity of Antioch, niU‘d by Tancred, alter the fFpart.ure 
of Bohemuml f 1 104-j jt, and then by R(»ger his kiimmau (ti i.?- 
19), was, tluriijg tin* reign of Baldwin L, bu.'^ily tnigaged in dLpitt(*s 
both with its C'hrislian neighbours at Etiessu and Tripoli, ami with 
the iMohamniedan [>rinces of Mardin and Mthsul. Dii (he d(\'dh <»f 
Roger ill ii 10, the princijiality came under the n‘getKy of Bald- 
win IL of Jeru.salem, until i j .'6, vtheu Boheniund 11 . came of 
age. Boheunund had inarritgl a daugliler of Baldwin; and on his 
death in n.so Baldwin 11 , once more het'ame the guardian of 
Antioch. From this time, therefore, Antiodi may bo regarded as 
a dependency of Jerusalem; and thus the end of Baldwin’s reign 
(iL3t) may be said to mark the time when the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem stands complete, wiih its own boundaries stretching 
from Beirut, in the north to el-Arish and Aila in the south, and 
with the three Frankish Powers of the north admitting its 
suzerainty* 

Muslim Heaction. — ^Thc Latin power thus established and or- 
ganized in Syria had to face in the north a number of Moham- 
medan amirs, in the south the caliph of Egypt. The disunion be- 
tween the Mohammedans of northern Syria and the Fatimiics of 
Eg3rpt, and the political disintegrntion of the former, were both 
favourable to the success of the Franks; hut they ha^l neverthe- 
less to maintain their ground vigorously Ixjth in the north and the 
south against almost incessant attacks. The hostility of the de- 
cadent caliphate of Cturo was the less dangerous; and though Bald- 
win L had at the beginning of his reign to meet annual attacks 
from Egypt, by the end he had pushed his power to the Red sea, 
itiad ih very year of his death (in 8) he had x)enctratcd along 
north coast of Egypt as far as Farama (Pclusium), The plan 


of ^.oiKjucring Eg>{)l had iiuictd presented it^^ if to the Franks 
from (he tir.'.l, a.s it comiiiut'd to attiaet them to the end; and 
it is hignifn ant that ( iodtrjy him -eh, in 1 100. prom i.sed Jeru^alcm 
to the pairiardi, ‘’as soon as he siiouhl have i iMUjiiered ^.ome other 
grtaU city, and e.-iieiiaily ('airo.” But thi* real menace to the 
Latin kingdniti lay in northmai Syria; and hen* a power was 
evenlually destined to ris(\ wliii h out.Uripped the kii^gs of Jeru- 
‘-alein in the rate tor C’airo, and then — wilii tin* northern and 
soinhern houiularit's of Jerusalem in its conP’ol — was able to 
irush (he kingdom as it. v\ere belwt*(‘ii tlu* two jaws of a \ice. 
Fntil lie’/, however, (he Mohamnu'dans of northern Syria were 
lii.-united among tlumselves. 'Flu* bi'giiniitvg ot the lalh century 
was the age of tin* atabegs ( regeni.s or stadtholders ). d’lu* atabegs 
formed a number oi dynast its, vvhiili tli.'iiiat eii the desi'endants 
of the Seljuk amirs in their various jiriiit ipaliiie.^. T'ht'se dynasties 
were foundi'd by t*maiK ipate<l m:'.m<‘liila‘s, who had held high 
oftke at ttuirt and in camp under powcriul amirs, and who, on 
their death, lir.si bi‘came stadt ht)ldt‘r.'> for their descendants, and 
then usurtjed the throne of tlu'ir masters. There was an atalieg 
(iynasiy in Damascus founded by 'Fughtigin <110,^-28); there 
was another (o the n(»rth-eas(, iliat of the l Irlt'kitls. repn*senlod by 
Sokman, who c‘Slab!i.she(l himself at Kaifa in Diarlu-kr alioul i roi, 
and by hi.s brotht*r Ilghazi, who re* idved Mardin from Sokman 
about iioS, and ad(li*d to it .\l(‘ppo in uijb But tin* greatest of 
(he atabegs went those* of .Meisul on the 'Figris — .Mandud, who died 
in in^; .Aksunkur, his sucees.sor; and rin.'illy, greatest of all, the 
ataheg Zengi, who ruled in Mosul from 1127 onwards. 

Bt‘}ore. tin* ae< (‘ssion of Zengi, there* had constant fighting, 
whi(h had hnl, howevm*, to no dehnile n*sult lietween the* various 
?vlolianinu dan prince*.*^ and tin* Franks of norlh(*rn Syria. T’he con- 
.slant pressure of Tam:n‘d of Antioch and Baldwin de Burgh of 
Ivlessa lefl to a series of relalialions betwt'en i 1 10 ami 1115; 
Ede.^’sa was attacke<} in 1 1 10, r i n, 1 i i c and 1114; and iu 1113 
Maiului] of Mosul, who may l»e regardtal as the br.-t to begin the 
jilrad, or coiinter-t ru'-ade. had t*v<*n penetrated as far ns the vicin- 
ity of Au-e ,'nid Jerusalem. Bm the dtis^en.‘-^ons of tin' Mohamme- 
dans made their attacks unavailing; in 1 1 1 lor instance, wc fiml 
.\ntioc!i aciuallv ai«it*d by IlirlM/d ami 'Fiiglil igin ai'.dnst Ak.sunkur 
of AIo.^ul. Again, in the nagn of Baldwin IL, thme was steady 
fighting in tin* north: Kogt‘r of Anrio<ii was <{efe:u(‘d by llgha/J 
at Balal in n in. and liaKlwin IL him.M*lf was (aplun*d by Hulnk, 
the *-uccessor of llgha/i, in r i but on the whole the I 'ranks held 
the uppiT hand, fhililwin conquered part of the territory of 
Aleppo in luf an<l the following ytMt’s, and «‘xtort<*d a InTmte 
from Dama.scus Bui wlwm Zengi establish{*(l himself in 

Mosul in tT,'7, the fide, gradually began to turn, lie i rented for 
him.sfdf a great and united prim ipaiily, eotnprising not only 
Mosul, btit also Aleppo, llarian, N'i'>ibin and other districts; and 
iu i Alice*, the widow of Bohemuml IL. .sougln, bts alliance in 
order to ynaintain hc-r.seif in ]jower at Antioch, Jn tiie ])eginning 
of tlie reign of F'ulkof Jerusalem ( t r.D-.t,; ) the* progress of Zengi 
was steady. He* confjuered in m.l‘> sevc*r:il fortresses in the east 
of the principality of Antioch, and in this year uml (he next pressed 
the count oi Tripoli hard : while in 1137 he defeatfal Fulk at Barin, 
and forced the. king <0 capitulate and .surrender the town. If Fulk 
had been left alone to wage ilie struggle against. Zt'ngi, and if 
Zc*ngi had enjciVed a vh*ar Ihdd against the Franks, the fall of the 
kingdom of Jmi.salem might have conn* far soon<*r than it did^ 
But there w*ere two powers which aided Fulk, and impeded the 
l>rogress of Zengi — (he amirate of Dama.scus and the emperors 
of Con.sfantinoplt!, The iwsition of Damascus i.s a position of 
crucial importance, from 1130 to 1154. Lying between Mosul and 

Blghari (Ikd in rt22, TTis surmsor was Balak, who niled from 1122 
to 1124, and suneeded in capturing in it 2,^ Baldwin IL of Jerusalem. 

; The union of Mardin and Aleppo under the swuy of these two amirs, 
connecting as it did Mesopotamia with Syria, marks an important stage 
In the revival of Mohammedan pmvef (Sfev'cn.son, Cru.mdrs in the 
Masip p. 109), 

^Stevenson, however, believes that Zengi was not animated by tlie 
idea of recovering Jerusalem. He thinks that his principal aim was 
simply the formation of a compact Mohammedan State, which was, 
indeed, in the issue destined to be the instrument of the jihadp but was 
not so intended by Zengi (op. dt. pp. 133-124). 
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Jerusalem, and importani both strategically and from its position | 
on the great route of commerce from the Euphrates to Egypt, j 
Damascus became the arbiter of Syrian politics. During the j 
greater part of the period between 1130 and 1154 the policy of 1 
Damascus was guided by the vizier Muin eddin Anar, who ruled \ 
on behalf of the descendants of the atabeg Tughtigin. He saw 
the importance of finding an ally against the ambition of Zengi, 
who had already attacked Damascus in 1130. The natural ally 
was Jerusalem. As early as 1133 the alliance of the two Powers 
had been concluded; and in 1140 the alliance was solemnly re- 
newed between Fulk and the vizier. Henceforth this alliance was 
a dominant factor in politics. One of the great mistakes made by 
the Franks was the breach of the alliance in 1147 — a. breach which 
was widened by the attack directed against Damascus during the 
second crusade; and the conquest of Damascus by Nureddin in 
1154 was ultimately fatal to the Latin kingdom, removing as it did 
the one possible ally of the Franks, and opening the W’ay to Egypt 
for the atabegs of Mosul. 

The Eastern Empire. — ^The alliance of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople was of far more dubious value. "VVe have already seen 
that it was the theory of the Eastern emperors — a theory which 
logically followed from the homage of the crusaders to Alexius — 
that the conquests of the crusaders belonged to their empire, and 
were held by the crusading princes as fiefs. We have seen that the 
action of Bohemund at Antioch w’as the negation of this theory, 
and that Alexius in consequence helped Raymund to establish 
himself in Tripoli as a thorn in the side of Bohemund, and sent 
an army and a fleet which wrested from the Normans the towns 
of Cilicia (1104). The defeat of Bohemund at Durazzo in 1108 
had resulted in a treaty, which made x\ntioch a fief of Alexius; 
but Tancred (w^ho in 1107 had recovered Cilicia from the Greeks) 
refused to fulfil the terms of the treaty, and Alexius (w*ho 
attempted — ^but in vain — ^to induce Baldwin I. to join an alliance 
against Tancred in in 2) was forced to leave Antioch independent. 
Thus, although Alexius had been able, in the w’ake of the crusad- 
ing armies, to recover a large belt of land round the whole coast of 
Asia Minor — ^the interior remaining subject to the sultans of 
Konia (Iconium) and the princes of Sivas — he left the territories 
to the east of Cilicia in the hands of the Latins when he died in 
iiiS. Not for 20 years after his death did the Eastern empire 
make any attempt to gain Cilicia or exact the homage of Antioch, j 
But in 1137 John Comnenus appeared, instigated by the oppor- ^ 
tunity of dissensions in Antioch, and received its long-denied 
homage, as well as that of Tripoli; and in the following year he 
entered into hostilities with Zengi, without, however, achieving 
any considerable result. In 1142 he returned again, anxious to 
create a principality in Cilicia and Antioch for his younger son 
Manuel. The people of Antioch refused to submit; a projected 
visit to Jerusalem, during which John was to unite with Fulk in 
a great alliance against the Muslim, fell through; and in the 
spring of 1143 the emperor died in Cilicia, with nothing accom- 
plished. On the whole, the interference of the Comneni, if it 
checked Zengi for the moment in 1138, may be said to have ulti- 
mately weakened and distracted the Franks, and to have helped 
to cause the loss of Edessa (1144), which marks the turning-point 
in the history of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

THE ORGANIZATIOlSr OP THE KINGDOM 

Before we turn to describe the second crusade, which the loss of 
Edessa provoked, and to trace the fall of the kingdom, which the 
second crusade rather hastened than hindered, we may pause at 
this point to consider the organization of the Frankish colonies in 
Syria. The first question which arises is that of the relation of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem to the three counties or principalities of 
Antioch, Tripoli and Edessa, which acknowledged their depend- 
ence upon it. The degree of this dependence was always a matter 
of dispute. The rights of the king of Jerusalem chiefly appear 
when there is a vacancy or a minority in one of the principalities, 
or when there is dissension either inside one of the principalities 
or between two of the princes. On the death of one of the princes 
without heirs of full age, the kings of Jerusalem were entitled to 
act as* regents, as Baldwin II. did twice at Antioch, in iiiq and 
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1130; but the kings regarded this right of regency as a burden 
rather than a privilege, and it is indeed characteristic of the rela- 
tion of the king to the three princes, that it imposes upon him , 
duties without any corresponding rights. It is his duty to act as 
regent; it is his duty to compose the dissensions in the principality 
of Antioch, and to repress the violences of the prince towards his 
patriarch ^1154): it is his duly to reconcile Antioch with Edessa,* 
when the iwo fall to fighting. The princes on their side acted 
independently; if they joined the king with iheir armies, it was as 
equals doing a favour; and they sometimes refused to join until 
thev' 'vere coerced. They made their own treaties wnih the Mo- 
hammedans, or attacked them in spite of the king's treaties ; they 
dated their documents by the year of their own reign, and they had 
each their separate laNVS or assizes. There was, in a word, co- 
ordination rather than subordination: nor did the kings ever 
attempt to embark on a policy of centralization. 

The relation of the king to his own barons within his immediate 
kingdom of Jerusalem is not unlike the relation of the king to the 
three princes. In Norman England the king insisted on his rights; 
in Frankish Jerusalem the barons insisted on bis duties. The 
circumstances of the foundation of the kingdom explain its char- 
acteristics. As the crusaders advanced to Jerusalem, says Ray- 
mund of Agiles (c. xxxiii.), it w’as their rule that the first-comer 
had the right to each castle or town, pro\’ided that he hoisted his 
standard and planted a garrison there. The feudal nobility was 
thus the first to establish itself, and the king only came after its 
institution — the reverse of Norman England, where the king first 
conquered the country, and then plotted it out among his nobles. 
The predominance of the nobility in this way became as charac- 
teristic of feudalism in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem as the 
supremacy of the Crown w^as of contemporary feudalism in Eng- 
land; and that predominance expressed itself in the position and 
powers of the high court, in which the ultimate sovereignty resided. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem consisted of a society of peers, in w’hich 
the king might be primus, but in which he was none the less sub- 
ject to a punctilious law, regulating his position equally wuth that 
of every member of the society. In such a society the election of 
the head by the members may seem natural ; and Godfrey and the 
first two Baldwins w^ere elected in this -way. But the concep- 
tion of the equality of the king and his peers in the long run 
led to hereditary monarchy; for if the king held his kingdom 
as a fief, like other nobles, the law^s of descent which applied to a 
fief applied to the kingdom, and those laws demanded heredity. 
Yet the high court, which decided all problems of descent, would 
naturally intert’^ene if a problem of descent arose, as it frequently 
did, in the kingdom; and thus the barons had the right of decid- 
ing between different claimants, and also of formally “approving'’ 
each new successor to the throne. The conception of the kingdom 
as a fief not only subjected it to the jurisdiction of the high court; 
it involved the more disastrous result that the kingdom, like other 
fiefs, might be carried by an heiress to her husband; and the 
proximate causes of the coUapse of the kingdom in 11S7 may be 
found in this fact and the dissensions which it occasioned. 

Thus conceived as the holder of a great fief, the king had only 
the rights of suzerain over the four great baronies and the 12 
minor fiefs of his kingdom. He had not those rights of sovereign 
which the Norman kings of England inherited from their Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors, or the Capetian kings of France from the 
Carolings; nor was he able, therefore, to come into direct touch 
with each of his subjects, which William I., in virtue of his sov- 
ereign rights, was able to attain by the Salisbury oath of 1086, 
Amalric I. indeed, by his assise sur la ligece, attempted to reach 
the vassals of his vassals; he admitted arriere-vassaux to the 
haute cour, and encouraged them to carry their cases to it in the 
first instance. But this is the only attempt at that policy of 
immediaHsation which in contemporary England was carried to 
far greater lengths; and even this attempt was unsuccessful. No 
real alliance was actually formed between the king and the mesne 
nobility against the immediate baronage. The body of the ten- 
ants-in-chief continued to limit the power of the Crown; their 
consent was necessary to legislation, and grants of fiefs could 
not be made without their permission. Nor was the Crown only 
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limited in this way. The duties of the king towards his tenants 
are prominent in the assizes. The king’s oath to his men binds 
him to respect and maintain their rights, which are as prominent 
as are his duties; and if the men feel that the royal oath has not 
been kept, they may lawfully refuse military service igaiicr le mi), 
and may even rise in authorized and legal rebellion. The system 
of military service and the organization of justice corresponded 
to the part w-hich the monarchy was thus constrained to play. 
The vassal was bound to pay military service, not, as in western 
Europe, for a limited period of 40 days, but for the whole year — 
the Holy Land being, as it were, in a perpetual slate of siege. On 
the other hand, the vassal was not bound to render service, unless 
he were paid for his service; and it was only famine, or Saracen 
devastation, which freed the king from the obligation of paying 
his men. The king was also bound to insure the horses of his men 
by a system called the rest or: if a vassal lo.st his horse otherwise 
than by his own fault, it must be replaced by the Treasury (which 
was termed, as it also was in Norman Sicily, the sccretum)K 
But the king had another force in addition to (he feudal levy — ^.'i 
force of soudoyerSy holding fiefs, not of land, but of pay (fiefs 
sondecy. Along with these soudoyers went aiKJther branch of the 
army, the Turcopuli, a body of light cavalry, recruitc'd from the 
Syrians and Mohammedans, and using the tactics of the Arabs; 
and an infantry was found among the Armenians, tlie best soldiers 
of the East, and the Maroniles, who furnished the kingdom with 
archers. To all these various forces must be addtal the knights rmd 
native levies of the great orders, whose inast(‘rs were, practically 
independent sovereigns like the princes of Antioch and Tripoli: 
and with these the total levy of the kingdom may be n‘ckoiU‘(I at 
some 25,000 men. (For the history of iJie orders see the artide.s 
on the Templars; St. Joi-in of Jerus-m.em, Kxiohts of; 
Knights, and the Teutonic Order.) But the strength of the 
kingdom lay less, perhaps, in thc^ army than in the magnificent 
fortresses which the nobility, and especially the two orders, had 
built; and the most visible relic of the cru.*.a(les to-day is the 
towering ruins of a fortn‘Ss like Krak (Kerak) des Ohev'iiliers, the 
fortress of the Knights of St. John in the princi)>alily of Tripoli. 
These fortresses, garrisoned not by the king, as in Norman Eng- 
land, but by their possessors, could only slnnigthen the [lower of 
the feudatories, and help to dissipal.e the kingdom into a number 
of local units. 

Judicial System. — In the organization of its .system of justice 
the kingdom showed its most characteristic features. IVo great 
central courts sat in Jerusalem to do justice — liu^ liigli cmirl of 
the nobles, and the court of burgesses for the rt‘St. of the f'Vanks. 
(i) The high court was the su]>renui source of justice for the 
military class; and in its ctimpositioii ami procedure the same 
limitation of the Crown, which appears in regard to military serv- 
ice, is again evident. The high court is not a curia regls, ]>ut a 
curia hurnnwnj in which thci theory of judicium pariuni is fully 
realized. If the king presides in the court, tlu‘ motive of its action 
is none the Jes.s the preservation of the rights of the nobles, and 
not, a.s in England, the extension of the rights of the Crown. It 
is a court of the king’.s peers: it tries cases of di.spute between the 
king and his peers— with regard, for instance, to military .service — 
and it settles the descent of the title of kin^r. (2) The court of 
burges.ses was almost equally sovereign within its sphere. While 
the body of the noblesse formed the high <*ourt, the court of the 
burgesses was composed of 12 legisi.s (i)robably name<I l)y the 
king) under the presidency of the vicomte — knight named by the 
king, who was a great financial as well as a judicial oiTn er. The 
province of the court included all acts and contracts between bur- 
gesses, and extended to criminal cases in which burgesses were 

^Tbcre are certain connections and analogies between the kingdom 
of Sicily and that of Jerusalem during the rath century. In either case 
there is an importation of Western feudalism into a country originally 
possessed of Byzantine institutions, but affected by an Arabic occupa- 
tion. The subject deserves investigation. 

holders of fiefs both held fiefs of land and received pay ; the 
paid force received pay only. An instance of the latter is furnished by 
John of Margat, a vassal of the seignory of Arsuf. He hits 700 bezants 
along, with a quantity of wheat, barley, lentils and oil; and in return 
he must march with four horses (Key, Les Colonm jranques en Sym 
P*a4)* 


involved. Like the high court, the court uf burgesses also had its 
a.ssizes — a body of unwritten legal i.u.sH)mb 

The iiidei)cndent po.sition of the burgesses, who assumed a po- 
sition of eciuality by the sidt* of the teudal dass, is one of the pe- 
culiarities of the kingdom of Jeru.salem. It may be explained by 
reference to the pi*culinr londitions of the kingdom. Burgesses 
and nobles, however ditlereid in .status, were both of the same 
Frnnki.sh stock, and I'X)!!! occupie<l the same sui)erior position with 
regard to the native Syrians. 'Fhe cominerual motive, again, had 
been one of iht‘ great nu»tiv(‘s of thi‘ cru.sa(lt‘; and the class which 
was impelled by that nioti\i‘ would be hotli large anti, in view 
of the quality of the bkistern goods in wliich it dealt, exct'pl ionally 

b\s w'a.-. notieed above, there wen* aj>j)arenlly M'l-arafe assi/.es for the 
three pnm ipahties, in addition to the as'-i/es of the kingdom. The 
assi/es of .\nti()ch have bi‘en diseovered and pu!ili>'hed. 'Eiie as.-.i/c.s of 
tile kingdom il.selt are twotold tlie as>i.'e> ot the liigh court and the 
assi/es of the tour! of Imrgesse'-.. ( i } 'ITu* oi the high court are 

])reserved for ns in works l>y Icjist-, -J‘>hn ot Ibelin, Pliilip of Novara 
aiul (ieotfrey ol 'Fort -compost'd in die i^dh centurv. We [lossess, in 
otluT words, Une-books (like Bra(ton^■^ treatise Dc Iniibus), but not 
/na'v- and law-book.-, made after the loss of the kingdom to which the 
laws iielonged. There are two \e\ed questions vMlh reg.nd to these* law- 
books. (ii) The* fir'll concerns the origin and charm ter of (he laws 
which the Iaw-book> [iroti'-in to e\poun(I. Atconlitu; to die slorv ot the 
legists who wrote these hooks - c 1;., John of Ibelin - the laws of the 
kingdom were laid down by Gcjdtrcv. who is thu.-> rcMnled as the great 
of the kingdom. The*t* laws ( piogrev ively modified, it is 
admitted) were liept in jerusaltun, iiiulet the iiami* of “Letters ot the 
Sepulchre,” until uSy. In that year they wmo lo.*-t ; and tin* legists tell 
us dial they are atti*iupting to ivconslruct ptir e/> dirr tin* gist of the 
lost archetype. The stoiy of du‘ h*gisls is now f^enerallv rojeeted. 
Godfrey never legFlati'd: (he customs of tlu* IJngdoin gradually grew, 
and were gradually (h'tined, e juaiaily imdca* king' like Baldwin III. 
and .Amafric I. If diere was tlnis only a cn:-loniar\ and unwritten law 
(and William of Tyre delinitc'Iy sp(‘akr of a tus' t oU'ou iiuHwirium under 
Baldwin III., quo rc^num f hilar ) , then die “Lc‘f(eis of the Si'pul- 

chre” are a nuth-or rather, if they {*\er e^d-tc'd, thc*v c'xisted not as 
a code of written law, but, perhttpL as a n'gider ol fiefs, like the Sicilian 
Dvfcidrti. Thus the slorv ot tiie hvl'ts shrink-, down to the regular 
mvth ol the primitive legislator, u-ed to gi\’e an air of respeetabililv to 
law-books, which rc'alJy rec'ord an unwritten <u tom. 'riie fact is that 
until the i,dh ceiituiy the Flanks Hverl i ou^uctudiuihus aniiqith vt hire 
von scripto. 'I’liey preteried an unwritten taw. a*> Prut/ .suggests, partly 
becatr-e it .‘initt'd tin* barristers fwho ollen i)c*longc'd to the baronage, 
for the Frankish nohh's were “great pleadetv in court and out of 
court”), and pardy l>«*iauM* the hie.h court was left unhound so long 
a.s there w‘as no writt«-n code*, hi die i.uh (<*ntuiv il becarm: necessary 
for the legist.s to codify, as it w<*iv, the unwritten law, because the 
upheavals of the time.-, hecc's^iatetl du* fixing c»f .anuc* ru]i*s in writing, 
and e.spei'iuUy because it was nece-'-arv to oppo-e a definite custom of 
the kingdom to Frederick U„ who sought, as king of Jerusalem, to take 
advantage of the want of a written law, to .''iibsdtute his own concep- 
tions of law in the teeth (»f tin* Iilgh court. {!>) The second difficulty 
concerns the text of the law-books tiienwelve.s. Tlie text of Ihelhi 
benime a texius rreeptus — but it also became' overlaid hy glosses, for 
it was used as audioritative hi tlie kingdom of C'yprus after the loss 
of the Uingduin of Jerusalem, and it needed t*\pounding. Recensions 
and revisions were twice made, in and fait how far the 

true Ibelin was recovered, and what additions or altc'nilioas were made 
at’ du*sc* two dates, wc* cannot tell. We can only s:iv tlnd we have the 
text of Ihtdin wliich w'as used in C'ypru.s in the* later middle* age.s. At 
the same time*, it c>ur text is thus late, it nm.st l,>e rememberc'd that its 
content gives ii.s tlu* c'arliest and purest exposition of Frent.h feudalism, 
and describes for us the organization of a kingdom where all rights and 
duties were (onmrted with the lief, and the monarch wa.s only a 
suzerain of feudatories, (ai The as.-izes of the court of burgesses 
became the basis of a trcxitica* at an cgirlier datc^ than the as.MZes of the 
high court. The* date of the' redaction f which was probably made hy 
some Ic’arned burgess) may well have been the reign of Baldwin III., 
as Kugler suggesi.s: he was the first native king, and a king learned in 
the law; but Beugnot would refer the assize.s to the years immediately 
preceding Saludin’s capture of Jerusahrm. These* assizes do not, of 
course, appear in Jbelin, who was only concerned wdtb the feudal law 
of the high court. They veere used, like the assizes of the high court, 
in (‘ypru.s; and, like the other assize.s, they were made the .subject of 
investigation in 1531, with the. object of discovering a good text. The 
law which is exptmnded in these a.ssizes is a mixture of Frankish law 
with the Graeco-Roman law of the Eastern empire which prevailed 
among the native population of Syria. 

In regard to both assizes, it is most important to bear in mind that 
we possess not laws, but law-books or custumab — records made by 
lawyers for their fellows of what they conceived to be the law, and 
supported fay legal arguments and citations of cases. But, as Prutz 
remarks, Phillip of Novara lehrl nichi die Wissenschafi des Rechts, 
I sondem die des Vnrechts: he does nut explain the law so much as the 
i ways uf getting round it. 
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prosperous Finally, when one remembers how, during the first 
crusade, the pcdites had marched side by side with the principes, 
and how, from the beginning of 1099, they had practically risen 
in revolt against the selfish ambitions of princes like Count Ray- 
mund, it becomes easy to understand the independent position 
which the burgesses assumed in the organization of the kingdom. 
Burgesses could buy and possess property in towns, w’hich knights 
were forbidden to acquire; and though they could not intermarry 
with the feudal classes, it was easy and regular for a burgess to 
thrive to knighthood. Like the nobles, again, the burgesses had 
the right of confirming royal grants and of taking part in legisla- 
tion; and they may be said to have formed — socially, politically 
and judicially — an independent and powerful estate. Yet (with 
the exception of Antioch, Tripoli and Acre in the course of the 
13th century) the Frankish towns never developed a communal 
government: the domain of their development was private law 
and commercial life. 

Fiefs and Immunities. — ^Locally, the consideration of the sys- 
tem of justice administered in the kingdom involves some ac- 
count of three things — the organization of the fiefs, the position 
of the Italian traders in their quarters and the privileges of the 
Church. Each fief was organized like the kingdom. In each there 
was a court for the noblesse, and a court (or courts) for the bour- 
geoisie. There were some 37 coiirs de bourgeoisie (several of the 
fiefs having more than one), each of which was under the pres- 
idency of a vicomte, while all were independent of the court of 
burgesses at Jerusalem. Of the feudal courts there were some 22. 
Each of these followed the procedure and the law of the high 
court; but each was independent of the high court, and formed 
a sovereign court without any appeal. On the other hand, the 
revolution wrought by Amairic I. in the status of the arriere 
vassatiX) which made them members of the high court, allowed 
them to carry their cases to Jerusalem in the first instance, if 
they desired. Apart from this, the characteristic of seignorial jus- 
tice is its independence and its freedom from the central court; 
though, when we reflect that the central court is a court of seig- 
neurs, this characteristic is seen to be the logical result of the j 
whole system. Midway between the seignorial cours de hour- ' 
geoisie and tne privileged jurisdictions of the Italian quarter, 
there were two kinds of courts of a commercial character — ^the 
cours de la fofide in towns where trade was busy, and the cours 
de la chatne in the sea-ports. The former courts, under their 
bailiffs, gradually absorbed the separate courts which the Syrians 
had at first been permitted to enjoy under their own rets; and 
the bailiff with his 6 assessors (4 Syrians and 2 Franks) thus 
came to judge all commercial cases in which Syrians were involved. 
The cours de la chatne, whose institution is assigned to Amairic 
I. (1162-74), had a civil jurisdiction in admiralty cases, and, like 
the cours de la fonde, they were composed of a bailiff and his 
assessors. Distinct from all these courts, if similar in its sphere, 
was the court which the Italian quarter generally enjoyed in each 
town under its own consuls — a court privileged to try all but the 
graver cases, such as murder, theft and forgery. The court was 
part of the general immunity which made these quarters imperia 
in imperio: their exemptions from tolls and from financial con- 
tributions is parallel to their judicial privileges. Regulated by 
their mother-town, both in their trade and their government, these 
Italian quarters outlasted the collapse of the kingdom, and con- 
tinued to exist under Mohammedan rulers. The Church had its 
separate courts, as in the West; but their province was perhaps 
greater than elsewhere. The Church courts could not indeed de- 
cide cases of perjury; but, on the other hand, they tried all mat- 
ters in which clerical property was concerned, and all cases of dis- 
pute between husband and wife. In other spheres the immunities 
and exemptions of the Church offered a far more serious problem, 
and especially in the sphere of finance. Perhaps the supreme de- 
fect of the kingdom of Jerusalem was its want of any financial 
basis. It is true that the king had a revenue, collected by the 
vicomte and paid into the secretum or Treasury — a revenue com- 
posed of tolls on the caravans and customs from the ports, of the 
profits of monopolies and the proceeds of justice, of poll-taxes on 
Jews and Mohammedans, and of the tributes paid by Moham- 


j medan powers. But his expenditure was large: he had to pay his 
feudatories: and he had to provide fiefs in money and kind to 
those who had not fiefs of land. The contributions sent to the 
Holy Land by the monarchs of western Europe, as commutations 
in lieu of personal participation in crusades, might help; the fatal 
policy of razzias against the neighbouring Mohammedan powers 
might procure temporary resources; but what was really neces- 
sary was a wide measure of native taxation such as was once, 
and once only, attempted in 11S3. To any such measure the priv- 
I ileges of the Italian quarters, and still more those of the Church, 

I were inimical. In spite of provisions somewhat parallel to those 
I of the English statute of mortmain, the clergy continued to ac- 
I quire fresh lands at the same time that they refused to contribute 
to the defence of the kingdom, and rigorously exacted the full 
quota of tithe from every source w’-hich they could tap, and even 
from booty captured in war. The richest proprietor in the Holy 
Land^ but practically immune from any charges on its property, 
the Church helped, unconsciously, to ruin the kingdom which it 
should have supported above all others. It refused to throw its 
weight into the scale, and to strengthen the bands of the king 
against an over-mighty nobility. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the Church did not, after the first struggle be- 
tw^een Dagobert and Baldwin I., actively oppose by any hierarchi- 
cal pretensions the authority of the Crown. The assizes may speak 
of patriarch and king as conjoint seigneurs in Jerusalem; but as a 
matter of fact the king could secure the nominadon of his own 
patriarch, and after Dagobert the patriarchs are, with the tempo- 
rary exception of Stephen in 112S, the confidants and supporters 
of the kings. It was the two great orders of the Templars and 
the Hospitallers which were, in reality, most dangerous to the 
kingdom. Honeycombed as it was by immunities — of seigneurs, 
of Italian quarters, of the clergy — the kingdom was most seri- 
ously impaired by these overweening immunists, who, half-lay 
and half-clerical, took advantage of their ambiguous position to 
escape from the duties of either character. They built up great 
estates, especially in the principality of Tripoli; they quarrelled 
with one another, until their dissensions prevented any vigorous 
action; they struggled against the claims of the clergy to tithes 
and to rights of jurisdiction; they negotiated with the Moham- 
medans as separate Powers; they conducted themselves tow^ards 
the kings as independent sovereigns. Yet their aid vras as neces- 
sary as their influence was noxious. Continually recruited from 
the West, they retained the vigour which the native Franks of 
Palestine gradually lost; and their corporate strength gave a 
weight to their arms which made them indispensable, while their 
great wealth and vast estates made them at the same time an 
object of fear and envy. 

Degeneration of the Franks. — ^In describing the organization 
of the kingdom, we have also been describing the causes of its 
fall. It fell because it had not the financial or political strength 
to survive. ‘Tes vices du gouvernement avaient ete plus puissants 
que les vertus des gouvernants.” But the vices were not only 
vices of the Government; they were also vices, partly inevitable, 
partly moral, in the governing race itself. The climate was no 
doubt responsible for much. The Franks of northern Europe at- 
tempted to live a life that suited a northern climate under a south- 
ern sun. They rode incessantly to battle over burning sands, in 
full armour — chain mail, long shield and heavy casque — ^as if 
they were on their native French soil. The ruling population was 
already spread too thin for the work which it had to do; and ex- 
hausted by its efforts, it gradually became extinct. A constant im- 
migration from the West, bringing new blood and recruiting the 
stock, could alone have maintained its vigour; and such immigra- 
tion never came. Little driblets of men might indeed be added to 
the numbers of the Franks; but the mass of crusaders either 
perished in Asia Minor, as in iioi and 1147, or found themselves 
thwarted and distrusted by the native Franks. It was indeed one 
of the misfortunes of the kingdom that its inhabitants could 

^For instance, the abbey of Mount Sion had large possessions, not 
only in the Holy Land (at Ascalon, Jaffa, Acre, Tyre, Caesarea and 
Tarsus) but also in Sicily, Calabria, Lombardy, Spain and France (at 
Orleans, Bourges and Poitiers) , 
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ne\'er welcome the reinforcements which came to their aid^ 
The barons suspected the crusaders of ulterior motives, and of 
designing to get new principalities for themselves. In any case 
the native Trank, accustomed to commercial intercourse and dip- 
lomatic negotiations with the Mohammedans, could hardly share 
the unreasoning passion to make a dash for the “inlidcl.” As 
with the barons, so with the burgesses: they profited too much by 
their intercourse with the Mohammedans to abandon readily the 
way of peaceful commerce, and they were far more ready to 
hinder than to help any martial enterprise. Left to itself, the 
native population lost physical and moral vigour. The barons al- 
ternated between the extravagances of Western chivalry and the 
attractions of Eastern luxury: they returned from the field to 
divans with frescoed walls and floors of mosaic, Tersian rugs aiul 
embroidered silk hangings. Their houses, at any rate those in the 
towns, had thus the characteristics of Moorish villas; and in them 
they lived a Moorish life. Their sideboards were covered with 
the copper and silver work of Eastern smiths and the confection- 
eries of Damascus. They dressed in flowing robes of silk, and their 
women wore oriental gauzes covered with sequin.s. Into these 
divans where figures of this kind moved to the music of Saracen 
instruments, there enierctl an inevitable voluptuousness and cor- 
ruption of manners. The hardships of war and the excesses of 
peace shortened the lives of the men; the kingdom of Jerusalem 
had ii kings within a century. While the men died, the women, 
living in comparative indolence, lived longer lives. Thc'v became 
regents to their young children; and the experience of all mediae- 
val minorities reiterates the lesson — ^woe to the land whm-e thi* 
king is a child and the regent a woman. Still worse were the fri‘- 
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Quent remarriages of widowed princesses and heiresses. By the 
assizes of the high court, the widow, on the death of hctr liusband, 
took half of the estate for herself, and half in guardianship for 
her children. Liberae ire cum terra, widow.s carried their estates 
or titles to three or four husbands; and as in rsth-century Eng- 
land, the influence of the heiress was fatal to the fieace of the 
country. (See A. Herzog, Die Frau auf den Furstenthronen der 

^One must remember that these reinforcements would often consist 
of desperate characters. It was one of the misfortunes of Palestine that 
•it served as a Botany Bay, to which the criminals of the West were 
‘ ^ra^orted for penance. The natives, already prone to the immorality 
Whl^ch must infect a mixed population living under a hot sun, the 
; :uf»noraiity .whi^b still infect^ a plaice like Aden, were not improved by 
the addition of convicts. 


Kn'uzjahrstaaicu, 1919.) At Antioch, for instance, after the 
death ol Dohemiiiul 11 . in 11,^0, hi.s widow .Mice headed a parly 
in favour of the marriage of the lunre.ss t'on'-taiice to Alanuel of 
Constantinople, and did not scruple to enter into negotiations with 
Zciigi of Mosul. Her policy failed; and C'on.^tance succes.sively 
married Rayniund of Antioch and RaynaKl of Chatillon, The 
result was the renewed enmity of tiu* Cn*ek ernjiire, while the 
Trench aiiveiitun^rs who won the* prize luiruai the prospects of the 
Franks by their conduct. In the kingdom maMers were almost 
worse. There wa.s hanlly any ri'gular succession to the throne; 
and Jerusalem, as Slii!)bs writes, “sull'ered from the weakness of 
hereditary light and thi‘ jealousies of the elective .sy.stem” at one 
and the same time. With the fretjueni remarriages of the heir- 
esses of the kingdom, relationships grew confused and family ((uar- 
ri‘ls frecjiient ; and wlieii Sibylla canned the crown to Cluy de Lii- 
signan, a ni‘Wionier dislikml by all the n‘lativt.s of (lu* Crown, she 
.S(‘ale(l the fate of the kingdom 

It may be doubt (‘d—lhough it seems a harsh verdict to pass 
on a kingdom founded by religious zeal on holy soil — whether 
the kingdom jiosses.smi that moral basis which alone can give a 
right of survival to any institution or (wganization The crusading 
Slates had been founded i)y adventurers who lliirsted f<jr gain; 
and the primiiivi* appelitt* ilid not hxe its edge with (he progress 
of time. We. cannot he lertcdn, indeed, how far the h'rankish 
lords oppre.s.sed their Syrian tenant.-,: the st(iri(*s of such oppros- 
.sion have been discrediletl; and if we may trust tlu* evidence of a 
Mohanimedun travelhu*, Ibn Jubair. the l(»t of tin* Mohammedan.s 
who liv(*d on I'rankish maiuirs was !>etler thati it ha«l been under 
their nativt*. lorilsb l>ul the hainls the h'ranks were none the 
less habits of lawle.ss greed: they swooped down from their 
castles, as Raynnld i>f C'hatillon did from Krak of the Desert, to 
capture Saraci‘n.s and hold them to or to plunder caravans. 

The lust of unlawlul gain had infi‘cted the Frankish blood, as 
it also infectiul Knglaud during the ilundn*d Years’ War; and in 
either ca.se Xeinesis inftillihly came. 'Flu* Muslims might have en- 
dured a StaU‘ of ‘h'nlulel.s"; (hey toui<i not endure a State of 
lirigmuls. 

THE SECOND CUUSADR 

We .speak of iirst, second and third trusailes, but, more ex- 
actly, the cru.*^ad<*s wanx* one (ontinuuu.s pnaes*';. Scarcely a year 
liassed in which m*w bands did not tome to (lie* Holy J.and. We 
have already n(;tlced the gn^at if di.s'istn/us erusade of iioo~oi 
and ihe Venetian crusade of ii.:,; ami leftTCnce i.s made to 
the crusade of llcairy the idon in 117,* and that of Edward I. 
in i27i’-7>-aii famous crusatk-.s wiiicti are not reckoned in the 
usual uuinhering. (Vusados aptH*ar (0 have lu'cn dignified by 
numbers when they followrd some cTu.-liing di,*^a.ster—tlie lo.ss of 
Edessa in i j.pp or the fall of J{*ni:alem in 1 1 87 — and were led by 
king.s and emperors; or when, like the fourth and fifth cru.sades, 
they achieved some eiiuspicuous succi'ss or failure. But it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the continuity of the cru.sades — the con- 
stant ilcnv of nc'w forcc-s eastward and back again westward; for 
thi.s ulcaie explain.s why the cru.sades formed a gnuit ctx>ch in 
civilization, familiarizing, as they did, the* West with the East. 

The years 1148-44 are in many ways thcj turning point in the 
hist 01 y of the Latin East. In 1143 began Ihe reign of the first 

H'he manorial sy.stem in the Larin kingdom of Jerusalem was a 
continuation of tin: vilkiae system as it had e\istcd under the* Arabs, 
Jn each village {oisak) the rustki were grouped in fundlic.s {foci ) ; the 
tenants paid from i to t of the crop, besides a indhtas and labour-dues. 
The villages wifre mostly inhabited by Syrians: it was rarely that 
Franks .settled down as tillers of iht* .soil. Prutz regard-s the manorial 
system as oppressive. Absentee lanillords, he thinks, rack-rented the 
siiil (p. 167), while the ^‘inhuman s<*verity’' of Ibeir treatment of villeins 
led la a progrc.s.dve decay of agriculture, destroyed the economic basis 
of the Latin kingdt>m, and led the natives to welcome the invasion of 
Salad in ( pp, 3 2 7-3.3 1 ) . 

The French writers R<*y and Dodu are more kind <0 the Franks; and 
the testimony of contemfiorary Arabic writers, who seem favourably 
impressed by the trexitment of their subjects by the Franks, bears out 
their view, while the tone of the assizes is admittedly favourable to the 
Syrians. One must not forget that there was a brisk native manufac- 
ture of carpets, pottery, ironwork, gold-work and soap; or that the 
Syrians of the towns had a deflnite legal position. 
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native king" ; and about this date may be placed the final organiza- 
tion of the kingdom, witnessed by the completion of its body of 
customary law. At the same date, however, the decline of the king- 
dom also begins; the fail of Edessa is the beginning of the end. 
In 1143 John Comnenus and Fulk had just died, and Zengi, seeing 
his way clear, was able to throw himself on the great Christian 
outpost, and finally entered on Christmas day 1144. Two years 
later Zengi died: but he left an able successor in his son, Nured- 
din, and an attempt to recover Edessa was successfully repelled 
in Nov. 1146. Not only so, but in the spring of 1147 the Franks 
were unwise enough to allow the hope of gaining two small towms 
to induce them to break the vital alliance with Damascus. Thus, 
in itself, the position of affairs in the Holy Land in 1147 w’as cer- 
tainly ominous; aid from the West seemed a necessity. 

Early in 1145 news had come from Antioch to Eugenius III. 
of the fall of Edessa. and at the end of the year he had sent an 
encyclical to France — the natural soil, as we have seen, of crusad- 
ing zeal. The response was instantaneous : Louis VH. of France 
himself, who bore on his conscience the burden of an unpunished 
massacre by his troops at Vitry in 1142", took the crusading vow^ 
on Christmas Day of 1145. But the greatest success was at- 
tained when St. Bernard — ^no great believer in pilgrimages, and 
naturally disposed to doubt the policy of a second crusade — ^was 
induced by the pope to become the preacher of the new movement. 
To the crusading king of France St. Bernard added the Idng of 1 
Germany, when, in Christmas w^eek of 1146, he induced Conrad ; 
III. to take the vow by his sermon in the cathedral of Spires. Thus 
was begun the second crusade, under auspices still more favour- 
able than those which attended the beginning of the lirst, seeing 
that kings now took the place of knights, while the new crusaders 
•would no longer be penetrating into the wilds, but would find a 
friendly basis of operations ready to their hands in Frankish 
Syria. But the more favourable the auspices, the greater proved 
the failure. Already at the final meeting at £tampes, in 1147, dif- 
ficulties arose. Manuel Comnenus demanded that all conquests ^ 
made by the crusaders should be his fiefs; and the question was 
debated whether the crusaders should follow the land route 
through Hungary, along the old road of Charlemagne, or should go 
by sea to the Holy Land. On this question the envoys of Manuel 
and of Roger of Sicily, who were engaged in hostilities with one 
another, took opposite sides. Conrad, related by marriage to 
Manuel, decided in favour of the land route, which Manuel de- 
sired because it brought the crusade more under his direction, 
and because, if the route by sea were followed, Roger of Sicily 
might be able to divert the crusading ships against Constantinople. 
As it was, a struggle raged between Roger and Manuel during the 
whole progress of the crusade, which greatly contributed towards 
its failure, preventing, as it did, any assistance from the Eastern 
empire. Nor was there any real unit}’- among the crusaders them- 
selves. The crusaders of northern Germany never went to the 
Holy Land at all; they were allowed the crusaders’ privileges for 
attacking the Wends to the east of the Elbe — a fact which at 
once attests the cleavage between northern and southern Germany 
(intensified of late years by the war of investitures), and antici- 
pates the age of the Teutonic knights and their long crusade on the 
Baltic. The crusaders of the Low Countries and of England took 
the sea route, and attacked and captured Lisbon on their way, 
thus helping to found the kingdom of Portugal, and achieving the 
one real success which was gained by the second crusade®. 

^After 1143 one may therefore speak of the period of the Epigom 
— native Franks, ready to view the Muslims as joint occupants of I 
Syria, and to imitate the dress and habits of their neighbours. 

^Doubt has been cast on the view that a troubled conscience drove 
Louis to take the cross; and his action has been ascribed to simple 
religious zeal (c/. Lavisse, Histoire de Fra^ice, iii. 12) . 

®This body of crusaders ultimately reached the Holy Land, where it 
joined Conrad (w^ho had lost his own original forces), and helped in 
the fruitless siege of Damascus. The services which it rendered to 
Portugal were repeated by later crusaders. Crusaders from the Low 
Countries, England and the Scandinavian north took the coast route 
round western Europe ; and it was natural that, landing for provisions 
and water, they should be asked, and should consent, to lend their aid 
to the natives against the Moors. Such aid is recorded to have been 
given on the third and fifth crusades. 


Among the great army of crusaders who actually marched 
to Jerusalem there was little real unity. Conrad and Louis 
VII. started separately, and at dinerent times, in order to 
avoid dissensions between their armies; and when they reached 
Asia Minor (after encountering some dificulties in Greek terri- 
tory) they still acted separately. Eager to win the first spoils, 
the German crusaders, w^ho w-ere in advance of the French, at- 
tempted a raid into the sultanate of Iconium; but after a stern 
fight at Dor>daeum they v/ere forced to retreat (Oct. 1147) r 
for the most pan perished by the W'ay. Louis VII., who now ap- 
peared, w'as induced by this failure to take the long and circuitous 
route by the west coast of Asia Minor; but even so he had lost 
the majority of his troops when he reached the Holy Land in 
114S. Here he joined Conrad (who had come by sea from Con- 
stantinople) and Baldwin III., and after some deliberation the 
three sovereigns resolved to attack Damascus. The attack was 
impolitic: Damascus was the one ally which could help the 
Franks to stem the advance of Nureddin. It proved as futile as 
it was impolitic; for the \i2ier of Damascus, Muin-eddin-Anar, 
was able to sow dissension betw^een the native Franks and the 
crusaders; and by bribes and promises of tribute he succeeded in 
inducing the former to make the siege an absolute failure, at the 
end of only four days (July 28, 114S). The second crusade now 
collapsed. Conrad returned to Constantinople in the autumn of 

1148, and Louis VH. returned by sea to France in the spring of 

1 149. The only effects of this great movement were effects preju- 
dicial to the ends tov/ards which it was directed. The position 
of the Franks in the Holy Land was not improved by the attack 
on Damascus; while the ignominious failure of a crusade led by 
two kings brought the whole crusading movement into discredit 
in western Europe, and it was utterly in vain that Suger and St. 
Bernard attempted to gather a fresh crusade in 1150. 

Consequences of Failure. — ^The result of the failure of the 
second crusade was the renevral of Nureddin s attacks. The rest 
of the county of Edessa, including Tell-bashir on the west, was 
now conquered (1150) ; while Ra>inund of Antioch was defeated 
and killed (in 1149), ^^^id several towns in the east of his prin- 
cipality were captured. Baldwin III. attempted to make head 
against these troubles, partly by renewing the old alliance with 
Damascus, partly by drawing closer to Manuel of Constantinople. 
For the next 20 years, during the reigns of Baldwin and his brother 
Amalric I., there was a close connection between the kingdom of 
Jerusalem and the East Roman empire. Baldwin and Amalric 
both married into the Comnenian house, while hlanuel married 
Mary of Antioch, the daughter of Raymund. In the north Manuel 
enjoyed the homage of Antioch, which his father had gained in 
1137, and the nominal possession of Tell-bashir, which had been 
ceded to him by Baldwin III,: in the south he joined with 
Amalric I. in the attempt to acquire Eg^pt (1168-71). In this 
way he acquired a certain ascendancy over the Latin kings; 
Baldwin III. rode behind him at Antioch in 1159 without any 
of the insignia of royalty, and in an inscription at Bethlehem of 
1172 Amalric I. had the name of the emperor written above his 
own^. The patronage of Constantinople, to which Jerusalem was 
thus practically surrendered, contributed to some slight extent in 
maintaining the kingdom against Nureddin. But there were dis- 
sensions within, both between Baldwin and his mother, Melisinda, 
who sought to protract her regency unduly, and between contend- 
ing parties in Antioch, where the hand of Constance, Raymund's 
I widow, 'was a desirable prize; and from without the horns of the 
crescent were slowly closing in on the kingdom. Nureddin pur- 
sued in his policy the tactics which the Mohammedans used against 
the Franks in battle: he sought to envelop their territories on 
every side. In 1154 fell Damascus, and the crescent closed per- 
ceptibly in the north: the most valuable ally of the kingdom was 
lost, and the way seemed clear from Aleppo (the peculiar seat of 

^Manuel was an ambitious sovereign, apparently aiming at a world- 
monarchy, such as was afterwards attempted from the other side by 
Henry VI. As Henry VI. had designs on Constantinople and the East- 
ern empire, so Manuel cherished the ambition of acquiring Italy and 
the Western empire, and he negotiated with Alexander III. to that end 
in 1167 and 1169: cf. the life of Alexander III. in Muratori, SJIJ. iii. 
460. 
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Nurecldin s power) into Egypt. On the other hand, in 1153 Bald- 
win III. had laken Ascalon, which for 50 years had mocked the 
efiorts of successive kings, and by this stroke he might appear to 
have closed for Nureddin the route to Egypt, and to have opened 
a path for its conquest by the Franks. For the future, events 
hinged on the situation of affairs in Egypt, and in Egypt the fate 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem was finally decided (see Egypt: 
Illsfory, “Mohammedan Period”;* There was a race for the pos- 
session of the country between Nureddin’s lieutenant Shirguh or 
Shlrkuh and Amalric 1 ., the brother and successor of Baldwin 
III.; and in the race Shlrkuh proved the winner. 

Since the days of Godfrey and Baldwin I., Egypt had been a 
goal of Latin ambition, and the capture of Ascalon must obviously 
have given form and strength to the projects for its conquest. 
Plans of attack were sketched; routes were traced; distances were 
measured; and finally in 1163 there came the impulse from within 
which turned these plans into action. The Shiite caliphs of 
Egypt w'cre by this time the playthings of contending \'iziers, as 
the Sunnite caliphs of Baghdad had long been the puppets of 
Turkish sultans and amirs; and in 1164 Amalric I. and Nureddin 
were fighting in Egypt in support of two rival viziers, Dirgham 
and Shawar. For Nureddin the fight meant the acquisition of an 
heretical country for the true faith of the Sunnite, and the final 
enveloping of the Latin kingdom^: for Amalric it meant the es- 
cape from Nuredclin's net, and a more direct and lucrative con- 
tact with Eastern trade. Into the vicissitudes of the fight it is not 
necessary hero to enter; but in the issue Nureddin won, in spite 
of the support which Manuel gave to Amalric. Nureddin's Kurd- 
ish lieutenant, Shirguh, succeeded in establishing in power the 
vizier whom he favoured, and finally in becoming vizier himself 
(Jan. 1169); when he died, his nephew Saladin (Sala-ed-din) 
succeeded to his position (March 1x69), and made him.self, on 
the death of the caliph in 1171, sole ruler in Egypt. Thus the 
Shiite caliphate became extinct: in the mos(iu(‘s of Cairo the name 
of the caliph of Baghdad was now us(*cl; and the long -disunited 
Mohammedans at last faced the Christians as a solid body. But 
nevertheless the kingdom of Jerusalem continued almost uninen- 
aced, rind practically undiminished, for the next 16 years. If a 
religious union had been effected between Egyf)t and norlhern 
Syria, political disunion still remained; and the Franks were safe 
as long as it lasted. Saladin acted as the peiT of Nureddin rather 
than as his subject; and the jealousy between the two kept both 
inactive till the death of Nureddin in Nurf‘ddin left only 

a minor in his place: Amalric, who died in ihv. same year, left a 
son (Baldwin IV.) who was not only a minor but also a kqH.T; 
and thus the stage seemed cleared for Saladin. IJe was confronted, 
however, by Raymund, count of Tripoli, the one man of ability 
among the decadent Franks, who acted as guardian of the king- 
dom; and he was also occupied in trying to win for him.self the 
Syrian j^ossessions of Nureddin. The task tmgaged his attention 
for nine years. Damascus he acquired as early as J 174; but Ray- 
mund supported the heir of Nureddin in his capital at Aleppo, and 
it was not until 1183 Paladin entered the city, and finally 
brought Egypt and northern Syria under a single rule. 

Loss of Jerusalem.— The hour of peril for the Latin king- 
dom had now at last struck. It had done little to prepare itself 
for that hour. Repeated appeals had been sent <0 the West from 
the beginning of the Egyptian affair (x 1G3) onwards; and in 1 i84- 
85 a great mission, in which the patriarch of Jerusalem and the 
masters of the Templars and the Ho.sp 5 tallers were associated, 
came to France and England, and offered the crown of Jerusalem 
to Philip Augustus and Henry 11 .^ in turn, in order to secure their 
presence in the Holy Land. The only result of these appeals was 
the rise of a regular system of taxation in France and England. 
ad sustentationem Ukrosolimitonae terran, which starts about 

^Nureddin, unlike his father, was definitely animated by a religious 
motive: he fought first and foremost against the Latins (and n<d. like 
his father, against Muslim States) , and he did so as a matter of religious 
duty. 

^Henry IT., as an Angevin, was the natural heir of the kingdom of 

i erusalcm on the extinction of the line descended from Fulk of Anjou. 

'his explains the part played by Richard I, in deciding the question of 
the succession during Uie third crusade. 


1185 (though there had already been isolated instances in 1147 
and 1166), and may almost be described as tht‘ beginning of mod- 
ern taxation. In the East itself, with the exception of the tax of 
ti 83S nothing was clone that was good, and two things were 
done which were evil. Sii>ylla married her second husband, Guy 
dc Lusignan, in 1180 — a marriage destined to be the cause of 
many dissensions; for Sibylla, the (‘klest daughter of Amalric I., 
carried to her hu.sband — a French adventurer — a presumptive 
title to the Crown, which would never be admitted without dis- 
pute. 

In 1186 Guy eventually became king, following the death of 
Baldwin V. (Sibylla’s son l)y her first marriage); hut his corona- 
tion was in violation of the promise given to Kayinuiul of Tripoli 
(that in the event of the death of baldwin V. without issue the 
succession should be determined by the pojje, (he emperor and 
the kings of France and England), ami Guy, with a weak title, 
was unable to exercise any real control (*ver the kingdom. At this 
point another I’remh aiiviailurm-, who had already inadi* himself 
somewdiat of a naim* in Aiiliodi, gave the final blow to the king- 
dom. Raynald of Chatillon, the second hi^band of C’onstancc of 
Antioch, after langui.shing in ca()tivi(y from 1150 to 1176, had 
been granted the seignory of Krak, to the east and south of the 
Dead sea From this point of vantagi* he b<‘gtin depredations on 
(he Red sea (t ), l)iiilding a Heel, and seeking to attack Medina 
and hlerca — a policy whidi may he interpreted either as mere 
buecaneering, or as a calculated attempt to deal a blow at Moham- 
medanism in its very tentn*. Driviu) fn»rn tlu‘ Red sea by Saladin, 
he tunual from buccaneering to brigandage, and infested the groat 
(rade-routt‘ from Damastus to Kgyi>t, which pa.^sed do.se by his 
seignory. In 1186 he atlack(*d a caravan in whidi the sister of 
Saladin was travelling, thus violating a four years' truci*, whidi, 
after some two years' skirmishing, Saladin and Raymund of Trip- 
oli had ma(k‘ in llie previous y(\ar owing to (Iu‘ giaieral prevalence 
of famine The coronation of one Freneb adventurer and the 
conduct of anolhtT, whom the fir.st was unai>le to control, mi*ant 
the ruin of the kingdom; and Saladin at last delivenal in full 
force his long-defernai attack. The crusade was now at Iasi an- 
swtTcd by the counter-enu-ade — the jUuitl: for thougii for many 
years past Saladin had. in his atlimqit to ai (juin* all tlie inheritance 
of Nureddin, left Palestine ium!ena(e<I ami intact, liis ultimate 
aim was always tht‘ holy war and the rei'oviTv of Jerusalem. The 
acijuisition of Ak*pp() i ould only main* th.it suprenn* <ibject more 
readily attainable; and he had therefori* .'^pent his time in acijiuir- 
ing Aleppo, but only in order that he might ultimately “attain the 
goal of his desire.^, ami .set the mo.stjue of Aksa free, to which 
Allah once led in the night his servant Mohammed.” I'hus it was 
on a kingdom of crusaders who had lost the. c*rusa<ling spirit that 
a new rru.sade swei>{ down; and Saladin's army in !t<S7 had the 
.spirit and the fire of the Latin ( rusaders of i09<). The tables 
were turned; and fighiing on (heir own soil for the n^'oveiy of 
what was to them too a holy place, tin* Mohammedans easily 
CJirried the day. At 'riberias a liak^ scjuadnm of the brethren 
of the tw^o Orders went tlown lief ore SaludiiHs cavalry in May; 
at Hat tin the levy en masse of the kingdom, sonio 20,000 strong, 
foolkshly marching over a sandy i^Iain under (he heat of a July 
sun, wa.s uit«*rly defeat ed; and after a fortnights siege Jerusalem 
capitulated (Oct. 2, nSj). In the kingdom itself nothing was 
left to the Lutin.s by the end of 1189 except the city of Tyre; and 
to the north of the kingdom they held only Antioch and Tripoli, 
with the Hospitallers' forlre.ss at Margat. The fingers of the 
clock had been pu.shed back; once more things were a.s they had 
been at the time of the first crusade; once more the West must 
arm itself for the holy war and the recovery of Jerusalem — ^but 
now it must face a united Mohammedan world, where in 1096 it 
ha<i found jiolitical and religious dissen.sion, and it must attempt 
its vastly heavier task without the morning freshness of a new 
religious impulse, and with something of the wearinc.ss of 100 
years of struggle ui>on its shoulders. 

*The taxation levied in tlie West w;is also attempted in the East, 
and in 1183 a universal tax was levied in the kingdom of Jerusalem, at 
the rate of 1% cm movables and 2% on rents and revenues. C/. Dr. 
A. Cartcllicri, Phitippe JI. August^ ii. pp. 3-18 and p. 83. 
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THE THIRD CRUSADE ( 11 S 9 - 1192 ) j 

The 40 years from 11S9 to 1229 form a period of incessant j 
crusading, occupied by crusades of every kind. There are the 
third, fifth and sixth crusades against the ‘Infidel" Mohammedans j 
encamped in the Holy Land; there is the Albigensian crusade I 
against the heretic Cathars; there is the fourth crusade, directed | 
in the issue against the schismatic Greeks: lastly, there are the i 
crusades waged by the papacy against revolted Christians — ^John j 
of England and Frederick 11 . Our concern lies with the first ■ 
kind of crusade, and with the other three only so far as they | 
bear on the first, and as they illustrate the immense widening ; 
which the term “crusade" now underwent — a widening accom- ; 
panied by its inevitable corollary of shallowness of motive and j 
degradation of impulse. { 

It was Conrad, the marquis of Montferrat, who as much as ' 
any one man was responsible for the third crusade Com- j 
pelled to leave the court of Constantinople, which he had been \ 
serving, he had sailed for the Holy Land and reached Tyre about j 
three weeks after the battle of Hattin. He had saved T3Te; and j 
from it he sent his appeals to the West. Not the least effective 
of these appeals was a great poster which he had circulated in 
Europe, and which represented the Holy Sepulchre defiled by the 
horses of the Mohammedans. Meanwhile the papacy, as soon as 
the news reached Rome, despatched encyclicals throughout Eu- 
rope; and soon a new crusade w'^as in full swing. But the third 
crusade, unlike the first, does not spring from the papacy, which 
was passing through one of its epochs of depression; it springs 
from the lay power, which, represented by the three strong mon- 
archies of Germany, England and France, was at this time dom- 
inant in Europe. In Germany it was the solemn national Diet of 
Mainz (Easter iiSS) w^hich ‘'swore the expedition*’ to the Holy 
Land; in France and England the agreement of the two kings de- 
cided upon a joint crusade. The very means which Philip Augus- 
tus and Henry 11 . took, in order to further the crusade, show its 
lay aspect. A scheme of taxation — the Saladin tithe — ^w^as im- 
posed on all who did not take the cross; and this taxation, while 
on the one hand it drove many to take the cross in order to escape 
its incidence, on the other hand provided a necessary financial 
basis for military operations. The “economic*’ motive for taking 
the cross was strengthened by the regulations made in favour of 
debtors who joined the crusade. Thousands must have joined the 
third crusade in order to escape paying either their taxes or the 
interest on their debts; and the atmosphere of the gold-digger's 
camp (or of the cave of Adullam) must have begun more than 
ever to characterize the crusading armies. The lay basis of the 
third crusade made it, in one sense, the greatest of all crusades, 
in which all the three great monarchs of western Europe partici- 
pated; but it also made it a failure, for the kings of France and 
England carried their political rivalries into the movement, in 
which it had been agreed that they should be sunk. Spiritually, 
therefore, the third crusade is inferior to the first, however im- 
posing it may be in its material aspects. Yet it must be admitted 
that the idea of a spiritual regeneration accompanied the crusad- 
ing movement of 1188. Europe had sinned in the face of God; 
otherwise Jerusalem would never have fallen; and the idea of a 
spiritual reform from within, as the necessary corollary and 
accompaniment of the expedition of Christianity without, breathes 
in some of the papal letters. 

We may conceive of the third crusade under the figure of a 
number of converging lines, all seeking to reach a common centre. 
That centre is Acre. The siege of Acre, as arduous and heroic 
in many of its episodes as the siege of Troy, had been begun in 
the summer of 1189 by Guy de Lusignan, who, captured by Sala- 
din at the battle of Hattin, and released on parole, had at once 
broken his word and returned to the attack. The army which was 
besieging Acre was soon joined by various contingents; for Acre, 
after all, was the vital point, and its capture would open the way 
to Jerusalem. Two of these contingents alone concern us here — 
the German and the Anglo-French. Frederick I. of Germany, 
using a diplomacy which corresponds to the lay character of the 
third crusade, had sought to prepare his way by embassies to the 
king of Hungary, the Eastern emperor and the sultan of Iconium. 


Starting from Regensburg in Ma}" 11S9, the German army 
marched quietly through Hungary; but difficulties arose, as they 
had arisen in 1147, as soon as the frontiers of the Eastern empire 
were reached. The emperor Isaac Angelus had not only the old 
grudge of all Eastern emperors against the “upstart” emperor of 
the West; he had also allied himself with Saladin, in order to ac- 
quire for his empire the patronage of the Holy Places and relig- 
ious supremacy in the Levant. The difficulties between Frederick 
and Isaac Angelus became acute; in Nov. 11S9 Frederick wrote 
to his son Henry, asking him to induce the pope to preach a cru- 
sade against the schismatic Greeks. But terms were at last ar- 
ranged, and by the end of March iigo the Germans had all crossed 
to the shores of Asia Minor. Taking a route midway between the 
eastern route of the crusaders of 1097 and the western route of 
Louis VIL in 114S, Frederick marched by Philadelphia and Icon- 
ium, not without dust and heat, until he reached the river Salef, 
in Armenian territory. Here, wdth the burden of the day now past, 
the fine old crusader — ^he had joined before in the second crusade, 
40 \'ears ago — perished by accident in the river; and of all his 
fine army only 1,000 men won their way through, under his son, 
Frederick of Swabia, to join the ranks before Acre (Oct. 1190). 
The Anglo-French detachment gained a greater immediate success. 
War had indeed dis:urbed the original agreement of Gisors be- 
tween Philip Augustus and Henry II,, but a new agreement was 
made by Henry’s successor, Richard I., and the French king at 
Nonancouri (Dec. 11S9), by which the two monarchs were to 
meet at Vezelay next year, and then follow the sea route to the 
Holy Land together. They met, and by different routes they both 
reached Sicily, where they wintered together (i 190-91). The en- 
forced inactivity of a whole winter was the mother of disputes 
and bad blood; and when Philip sailed for the Holy Land, at the 
end of March 1191, the failure of the crusade \vas already decided. 
Richard soon followed; but -while Philip sailed straight for Acre, 
Richard occupied himself by the wa}" in conquering Cj’prus — 
partly out of knight-errantry, and in order to avenge an insult 
offered to his betrothed wife Berengaria by the despot of the 
island, partly perhaps out of policy, and in order to provide a 
basis of supplies and of operations for the armies attempting to 
recover Palestine. In any case, he is the founder of the Latin 
kingdom of Cyprus (for he afterwards sold his new acquisition to 
Guy de Lusignan, who established a dynasty in the island) ; and 
thereby he made possible the surw-al of the institutions and as- 
sizes of Jerusalem, w^hich were continued in Cyprus until it was 
conquered by the Ottoman Turks. From Cyprus Richard sailed 
to Acre, arrirag on the Sth of June, and in little more than a 
month he was able, in virtue of the large reinforcements he 
brought, and in spite of dissensions in the Christian camp which 
he helped to foment, to bring the two years’ siege to a successful 
issue (Juty 12, 1191). It was indeed time; the privations of the 
besiegers during the previous winter had been terrible; and the 
position of affairs had only been made worse by the dissensions 
betvreen Guy de Lusignan and Conrad of Montferrat, -who had 
begun to claim the Crown in return for his services, and had, on 
the death of Sibylla, the wife of Guy, reinforced his claim by a 
marriage with her younger sister, Isabella. In these dissensions 
I it was inevitable that Philip Augustus and Richard I., already dis- 
cordant, should take contrary sides; and while Richard naturally 
sided with Guy de Lusignan, who came from his own county of 
Poitou, Philip as naturally sided with Conrad. At the end of 
July it was decided that Guy should remain king for his life, 
and Conrad should be his successor; but as three days afterwards 
Philip Augustus began his return to France (pleading ill-health, 
but in reality eager to gain possession of Flanders), the settle- 
ment availed little for the success of the crusade. Richard stayed 
in the Holy Land for another year, during which he won a battle 
at Arsuf and refortified Jaffa. But far more important than any 
hostilities are the negotiations which, for the whole year, Richard 
conducted with Saladin. They show the lay aspect of the third 
crusade; they anticipate the crusade of Frederick II. — ^for Richard 
was attempting to secure the same concessions which Frederick 
secured by the same means which he used. They show again the 
closer approximation and better understanding with the Moham- 
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medans, which marks this crusade. Nothing is more striking in 
these respects than Richard's proposal that Saladins brother 
shouhl marry his own sister Johanna and receive Jerusalem and the 
contiguous towns on the coast. In the event, a peace was made 
for three years (Sept 2, 3192), by which Lydda and Ramlah 
were to ]>e equally divided, Ascalou was to be destroyed, and 
small ]K)dies of crusaders w-cre to be allowed to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. Meanvvhilc Conrad of Montferrat, at the ver^^ instant 
when his sui)erior ability had finally forced Richard to recognize 
him as king, had been assassinated (A])ril 1192): Guy de Lusig- 
nan had bought Cyprus from Richard, and liad sailed aw^ay to 
establish himself there’; and Henry of Chamiiagnc, Richard's 
nephew, had been called to the throne of Jerusalem, ami had gi\eii 
himself a title by marrying Conrad’s widow, Isalxdla. Ju this 
condition Richard left the Holy Land, when lie began his event ful 
rtdurn, in Od. 1192. The crusade had failed — failed because a 
leaderless army, torn by political dissensions and lighting on a 
foreign soil, could not succeed against forces united by religious 
zeal under the liannor of a leader like Saladin. Yet it had at any 
rale .saved for the Christians the principality of Antioch, the 
county of I’ripoli, and some of the coast towns of the kingdonr; 
and if it had failed to accomplish its object, it had left behind, 
none llic less, many important results. The ditiiculties which had 
arisen between Isaac Angelus and Fred(‘rick liarbart).s.sa contain 
the germ.s of the fourth crusade; the negotiations between Richard 
and Saladin contain the germs of the .sixth. National rivalries 
had been accentuated and iiaiioiial differences brought into pnnn- 
inence by the meeting of the nations in a common enterprise; 
while, on the other hand, IVIohammedan.s and tliristiaas had Irat- 
ernized as they had never done before during the progress of a 
crusade. But what the third cru.sa,(]e .showed mo.st clearly was 
that, the crusading movement was being lost to the papacy, and 
becoming pari of the domain cjf the secular Stale — organized by 
the Slate on its own basis of taxation, and conducted by the 
Stale according to its own method of negotiation. This aftc*r nil 
is the great ehange: and even the genin.s of an Innocent III. 
“eould not make undon(‘ what had once f>een (Imu‘." On the con- 
trary, the tiling oiue dont' would go further; and the State would 

‘The misades in tlieir rcjur.se estMfjIisht’d a numlxT of new Statf*s or 
kingdoms. The first ciU'iudt* edablished tli<‘ kingdom of Jeni>ult»m 
f nco) ; the tJiirfl, the kingrhun of (Cyprus ( U(}K) ; the fourth, the Latin 
empire* of Constantinople (iiio.p; uhile tlu* kmg tru^ade of the Teu- 
tonic knights on the coast of the lialtic It'fl to tJu: rLe of a new* Slate 
enst of the V'i.siula. 'fhe kingdom of Lesser Armenia, establu-lu'd in 
r 105, niav also he regarded as a r<*sult of the crusades, 'fhe history <jf the* 
kingdom cd' Jernsah*ni is pari of the hutory cd the crasides* the hi.storv 
(»f the otinT kingdom:, or Staleii toiuhe.s the history of the crusade*- 
less vitrdl>. ftul the hisicuy 01 Cypru*' L jjarticulurly important- and 
for two rea.sons. In the first place, Cyprus was a natural and escillenf 
ha.sis of oin-nitions; il provlsitms to the cru.saders in J191, and 

again at the siege f>r Daiuietta in while it.s advantage's as a 

.strategic basis were pri>v(-<l hy the 0, plait. ^ of Peter of Cyprus in the 
i4th century. Jji the .‘tt’cond place, as ihe Latin kingdom of JcriKdern 
fell, its institutions and assi/cs w'erc transplanted bodily to C'vprus, 
whore they .survived until the island was conciuered hy the Ottoman 
Turks. Put the monarchy wa.s stronger in Cyprus than in Jerusalem; 
the Jiefs were distributi'd by the monarch, and wen? smaller in extent; 
while the feudatories had lU'ithor the collective powers of the haute 
cour of Jerusalem, nor the individual privileges (s\ich as jurisdh'tion 
over^the l>ourgooisi<d , which luid been enjoyed by the feudatories of 
the old kingdom. Till the kingdom 0/ Cyiu'us .survived as an inde- 
pendent moiiarcliy, arid its capital, Fiimagu.sta, was an imp<jrtant centre 
of trade after the loss (»f the coast-tcjvvns in the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
in xaiif) it was acquired by Venice, which claim<‘d the i.slaiul on the 
death of the last king, having adopted i>is widow (a Venetian lady 
named Catarina Cornnro) a.s a daughter of the republic. Chi the history 
of Cyprus, see Stubbs, Lecivra on Medieval and Modem Wstory, 
156-208, The history of the kingdom of Armenia L clo.wly connected 
with that of Cyprus. Ihe Armi'nians in the south-eu.st of Asia Minor 
borrowed feudal institutions from the Franks and the feu<lal vocabulary 
itself. The kingdom was involved in a struggle with Antioch in the 
early part of ihe 13th century. Later, it allied itself with the Mongols 
and fought against tlie Mamelukes, to whom, howexcr, it finally 
succumbed in 1375. 

®The kingdom of Jerusalem is Urns from 1 193 to its final fall, a strip 
of coast, to which it is the object c>f kings and crusades to annex 
Jerusalem and a line of communication connecting it with the coast. 
: This wSS’ practically the aim of Richard I.’s negotiations; and this was 
wha,t Frederick II* for a time secured, 


take up the name of tru.''aiie in order lo rover, and under such 
cover to achieve, it.s own objects and ainhilions. 

THE FOURTH CRUSADE ( 1202 - 1204 ) 

The history of the fourth crusade is a history cd' the* predomi- 
nance of the lay niotixe, of the at tempt ol Ihe papac'v to escape 
from that predominance, and to establish its old direction of the 
iritsade, and of the complete* failure* of its altenijil. Until the 
accession of Innocent IH. in uoS the lay inolixi* was sutireme; 
audits representatixe \\as Henry \’i — the givalc‘st politician of his 
day, and in many wa}’s the* grc'atesL emperor sima* ('harlemagiu; 
In 1T05 Anijlric, tin* brollier of Guy dr Ludguan.aod his succesHU 
in ('ypriLs, .sought tlu* title of king from llc'nry and did homage; 
ami at the same time Leo of Lt‘-scT .\rmeiiia, in order to escape 
tiom dependeiKe on the* ivisU‘ni empiie, look tin* same c'ourse. 
Henry thus gaiiu'd a i)a:as in the L'*\ant ; and the death ot Saladin 
m 1103, followed by a civil war betueen his brother, Malik-al- 
Adil, and his sons for the possc*ssi(»n of his doniinions, wc'akeiic'd 
the* position of the* Mohammedans. .As einpc*ror, Henry was 
eager to n‘.sumc* the imperial crusade whicii had ])t*en stoi>pcd 
hy his father's death; and both as Frederic'k’s su{‘cc‘.s.sor and 
as heir to the Norman kings of Sicily, x\ho had again and again 
waged war against the Eastern empire., ht* had an account to 
si‘ttle with the rulers of Gon.staiitinople. I'he projt'cl of a crusade 
and of an attack on Constantinople* woee. (hi‘ms{‘Ives into a single 
thread, in a way win'ch very deiinitely anticipatc*s the fourth 
cru.sade of 1202-04. In iic;5 Henry took Hie. cross; some lime 
ln*fore, he had already sent to Is.jac Aiigc*his to dc*m:ind coinpeu- 
satioii for the injuries done to h'rcaleriik L. niemg with the ces.sion 
of all territories ever comiuered by th(‘. Xoriuan king.s of Sicily, 
ancl a tlee.l to rc»-operate in the* n(‘w crusade*. In (ht^ same year, 
howc*ver, I.^^tiac was dc*(bronc‘ci by his brol[ic*r, Alc'xius HL; but 
Henry married Isaac \s daiighler Irme to his brother, idiilip of 
Swabia, and thus ailc’inpti'd to give (he Holieii'iianfen a new title 
and a valid claim against tin* usurper Ali‘xius. 'Thus armed he 
pushed forward the pn'paralions for tin* iTu.^ade in tlc*rmaiiy — a 
crusadt* whose* rin-st object \\ould have f»ec‘n an attack on Alc'.xius 
lU.; but in the* middle of his preparation^ he* dif*d in Sicily in the 
autumn of 1 1(;7, and the cTu.^arit* collap.*-et{. Sonic* n‘sul(s were, 
however, achieved by a body of Gt*nnan c. ru.sa<lc*rs which had 
sailed in advance of Henry; by its iulluenee Amalrit: of Cyprus 
succcu'iled ilc*nry of t.’harnpagni*, who clical in iiq;, as king of 
Jeru.-^aleni, and a vassal cjf the c'nijuTor thus i»ecMnu* ruler in the} 
Holy Laud; and tin* 'IVutonic orcic*r, whit h had begun as a hospital 
during the ,si<*ge of Ac re ( i np-cu >, now recc‘iv(r(I its organization. 
Some.* of the,* coast towns, too, were recovered by flu* Gi‘nnan cru- 
.sader.s, especially Beirut; and in tips the new king Anudrk IL 
was ai)le to make a truc'e with Malik-al-Adil for thc^ Tu*xt five 
ycar.s. 

“The true heir cjf Flenry VI./' Ranki.* has .said, “is Innocent 
11 LT and nowhen^ is this more true than in respect of the crusad- 
ing movement, 'i'hroughoul (he eoursc* of his crowded and mag- 
mficent. pontificate*, liinoeeul Jit. made the crusade his ultimate 
object, and attempti'd t<j bring it hat'k to li.s old religious basis 
and under the pajul direction. By the spring of 1200, owing to 
JnnocenCs exertions, tincw crusade was in full progre.s.H, c'spednliy 
in France, where Fulk of Neuilly pbiyed the part oucc; played by 
Peter the Like the fir.st, crusadt*, the fourth crusade — ^in 

its personnel, but not its dirtseiion— was a French eutf*rprise; and 
its leading members were French fcmdntories like Theobald of 
Champagne (who was chosen leader of the cru.sade), Baldwin of 
Flanders (the future emperor of Constantinople'), and the count 
of Biois. The. objt'ctive, which these three original chiefs of the 
fourth cru.sade propo.sed (0 themselves, was Egyi>tL Since 1163 
the importance of actiuiring Egypt had been ddinitely understood; 
in the summer of 1192 Richuird I. had been advi.sed by his counsel- 
lors that Cairo and not Jerusalem was the true point of attack; 
and in 1200 there was the additional reason for preferring an 

W. Luehairc, in the volume of his biography of Innocent III. called 
La Question d*Orient, shows how, in spite of the pope, the fourth 
crusade was in its very beginnings a lay enterprise. The crusading 
barons of France chose their own leader and determined their own 
route, without consulting Innocent. 
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attack on Egj^pt, that the truce in the Holy Land between Amairic | 
II. and Maiik-al-Adil had still three years to run. It is Eg>’pt | 
therefore — to which, it must be remembered, the centre of Mo- | 
hammedan power had now been virtually shifted, and to which ; 
motives of trade impelled the Italian towns (since from it they j 
could easily reach the Red sea, and the commerce of the Indian I 
ocean) — ^which is henceforth the normal goal of the crusades. ' 
This is one of the many facts which differentiate the crusades . 
of the 13th from those of the preceding century. But, with Syria 
in the hands of the Mohammedans, the attack on Eg\pt must ‘ 
necessarily be directed by sea; and thus the crusade henceforth 
becomes — ^what the third crusade, here as elsewhere the turning- , 
point in crusading history, had already in part been — a maritime i 
enterprise, x'^ccordingly, early in 1201, envoys from each of the | 
three chiefs of the fourth crusade (among whom was Villehar- ; 
douin, the historian of the crusade) came to Venice to negotiate \ 
for a passage to Egypt. An agreement was made between the doge \ 
and the envoys, by which transport and active help were to be j 
given by Venice in return for 85,000 marks and the cession of | 
half of the conquests made by the crusaders. ; 

Diversion to Constantinople. — But the fourth crusade was ; 
not to be plain sailing to Egypt. It became involved in a mael- 
strom of conflicting political motives, by which it was stvept to 
Constantinople. Here we must distinguish betw’een cause and 
occasion. There were three great causes which made for an at- 
tack on Constantinople by the West. There was nrst of all the i 
old crusading grudge against the Eastern empire, and its fatal 
policy of regarding the whole of the Levant as its lost provinces, 
to be restored as soon as conquered, or at any rate held in fee, by 
the Western crusaders — a policy which led the Eastern emperors 
either to give niggardly aid or to pursue obstructive tactics, and 
caused them to be blamed for the failure of the crusades of iioi, 
of 1149 and of 1190. It is significant of the final result of these 
things that already in 1147 Roger of Sicily, engaged in war with 
Manuel, had proposed the sea-route for the second crusade, per- 
haps with some intention of diverting it against Constantinople ; 
and in the winter of 11S9-90 Barbarossa, as we have seen, had 
actually thought and spoken of an attack on Constantinople. In 
the second place, there W’as the commercial grudge of Venice, 
which had only been given large privileges by the Eastern empire 
to desire still larger, and had, moreover, been annoyed not only 
by alterations or revocations of those privileges, such as the 
usurper Alexius III. had but recently attempted, hut also by the 
temporary destruction of its quarter in Constantinople in 1171. 
Lastly, and perhaps most of all, there is the old Norman blood- 
feud with Constantinople, as old as the old Norse seeking for 
Micklegarth, and keen and deadly ever since the Norman con- 
quest of the Greek themes in south Italy (1041 onwards). The 
heirs of the Norman kings were the Hohenstaufen; and we have 
already seen Henry VI. planning a crusade which would primarily 
have been directed against Constantinople. It is this Hohen- 
staufen policy which becomes the primary occasion of the diver- 
sion of the fourth crusade. Philip of Swabia, engaged in a strug- 
gle with the papacy, found Innocent III, planning a Guelph cru- 
sade, which should be under the direction of the Church; and to I 
this Guelph project he opposed the GhibeUine plan of Henry VI., 
with such success that he transmuted the fourth crusade into a 
political expedition against Constantinople. To such a policy of 
transmutation he was urged by two things. On the one hand, the 
death of the count of Champagne (May 1201) had induced the 
crusaders to elect as their leader Boniface of Montferrat, the 
brother of Conrad; and Boniface was the cousin of Philip, and 
interested in Constantinople, where not only Conrad, but another 
brother as well, had served, and suffered for their service at the 
hands of their masters. On the other hand Alexius, the son of the 
dethroned Isaac Angelus, was related to Philip through his mar- 
riage with Irene; and Alexius had escaped to the German court 
to urge the restoration of his father. On Christmas Day 1201, 
Philip, Alexius and Boniface all met at Hagenau^ and formulated 

^There seems to be little doubt of Philip’s complicity in the diversion 
of the fourth crusade to Constantinople [cf. M. Luchaire, La Question 
dVrient, pp. 84-86) . 


(one may suppose) a plan for the diversion of the crusade. 
Events played into their hands. Y\lien the crusaders gathered at 
Venice in the autumn of 1202, it was found impossible to get 
together the 85,000 marks promised to Venice. The Venetians — 
ahead}', perhaps, indoctrinated in the Hohenstaufen plan — vindi- 
cated to the leaders a way of meeting the difficult}^: they had 
only to lend their services to the republic for certain ends which 
it desired to compass, and the debt tvas settled. The conquest 01 
Zara, a port on the Adriatic claimed by the Venetians from the 
king of Hungary, was the only object overtly mentioned; but the 
idea of the e.xpedition to Constantinople was in the air. and the 
crusaders knew what was ultimately expected. It took time and 
effort to bring them round to the diversion: the pope — ^naturally 
enough — set his face sternly against the project, the more as the 
usurper. Alexius III., was in negotiation with him in order to win 
his support against the Hohenstaufen, and Innocent hoped to 
find, as Alexius promised, a support and a reinforcement for the 
crusade in an alliance with the Greek empire. But they came 
round none the less, in spite of Innocent's renewed prohibitions. 
In Nov. 1202 Zara was taken; and at Zara the fatal decision was 
made. The young Alexius joined the army; and in spite of the 
opposition of stern crusaders like Simon de Montfort, who sailed 
away ultimately to Palestine, he succeeded by large promises in 
inducing the army to follow in his train to Constantinople. By 
the middle of July 1203 Constantinople was reached, the usurper 
was in flight, and Isaac Angelus was restored to his throne. But 
when the time came for Alexius to fulfil his promises, the difficulty 
which had arisen at Venice in the autumn of 1202 repeated it- 
self. Alexius’s resources were insufficient, and he had to beg the 
crusaders to wait at Constantinople for a year in order that he 
might have time. They waited ; but the closer contact of a pro- 
longed stay only brought into fuller play the essential antipathy of 
the Greek and the Latin. Continual friction developed at last into 
the open fire of war; and in March 1204 the crusaders resolved 
to storm Constantinople, and to divide among themselves the 
Eastern empire. In April Constantinople was captured; in May 
Baldwin of Flanders became the first Latin emperor of Constan- 
tinople. Venice had her own reward ; a Venetian, Thomas IMoro- 
sini, became patriarch; and the doge of Venice added ‘‘a quarter 
and a half” of the Eastern empire — chiefly the coasts and the 
islands — ^to the sphere of his sway. If Venetian cupidity had not 
originally deflected the crusade (and it was the view of contem- 
porary writers that Venice had committed her first treason against 
Christianity by diverting the crusade from Egypt in order to get 
commercial concessions from Malik-al-AdiP, yet it had at any 
rate profited exceedingly from that diversion; and the Hohen- 
staufen and their protege Alexius only reaped dust and ashes. For, 
however GhibeUine might be the original intention, the result was 
not commensurate with the subtlety of the design, and the power 
of the pope was rather increased than diminished by the event of 
the crusade. The crusaders appealed to Innocent to ratify the 
subjugation of a schismatic people, and the union of the Eastern 
and Western Churches; and Innocent, dazzled by the magic of 
the fait accompli, not unwillingly acquiesced. He might soothe 
himself by reflecting that the basis for the crusade, which he had 
hoped to find in Alexius III., was still more securely offered by 
Baldwin; he could not but feel with pride that he had become “as 
it were pope and apostolicus of a second world.” Yet the result 
I of the fourth crusade was on the whole disastrous both for the 
papacy and for the crusading movement. The pope had been 
forced to see the helm of the crusades wrenched from his grasp ; 
and the Albigensian crusade against the heretics of southern 
France was soon afterwards to show that the example could be 
followed, and that the land-hunger of the north French baronage 
could exploit a crusade as successfully as ever did Hohenstaufen 
policy leagued with Venetian cupidity. The crusade lost its elan 
when it became a move in a political game. If the third crusade 
had been directed by the lay power towards the true spiritual 
end of all crusades, the fourth was directed by the lay power to its 

^It is true that in 1208 Venice received commercial concessions from 
the court of Cairo. But this ex post facto argument is the sole proof of 
this view; and it is quite insufficient to prove the accusation. 
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own lay ends; and the political and commercial motives, which 
were deeply implicit even in the first crusade, had now become 
dominantly explicit. In a simpler and more immediate sense, the 
capture of Constantinople was detrimental to the movement from 
which it sprang. The precarious empire which had been founded 
in. 1204 drained away all the vigorous adventurers of the West for 
its support for many years to come, and the Holy Land was 
starved to feed a land less holy, but equally greedy of men. No 
basis for the crusades was ever to be found in the Latin empire 
of the East; and Innocent, after vainly hoping for the new 
crusade which was to emerge from Constantinople, was by 120S 
compelled to return to the old idea of a crusade proceeding ^imi)ly 
and immediately from the West to the East. 

THE FIFTH CRUSADE (1218-1221) 

The glow and glamour of the crusades disappear save for the 
pathetic sunset splendours of St. Louis, as Damlolo <Iies, and gal- 
lant Villehardouin drops his pen. But before St. Louis .sailed for 
Damietta there intervened the failure of one crusade, and the 
secular and diplomatic succes.s of another. The fifth cnisade is the 
last started in that pontificate of crusades — the pontificate of Inno- 
cent 111. It owed its origin to his feverish zeal for the r{‘covi*ry 
of Jerusalem, rather than to any pressing need in the Holy Land. 
Here reigned, during the years of the loss of Jta'usalem, 
an almost unbroken peace. Malik-al-Adii, the brother of Saladiii, 
had by 1200 succeeded to his brother’s pos.sessions not only in 
Egypt but also in Syria, and he granted the Christians a series 
of IrUces (iigS-1203, 1204-10, 1211-17). While the Holy Land 
was thus at peace, crusader.s were also being drawn elsewhere by 
the needs of the Latin empire of Constantinople, or the attractions 
of the Albigensian crusade Cvee AiajicacNSics ). But Innocent could 
never consent to forget Jerusalem, as long as his right hand re- 
tained its cunning. The pathos of the Chiidnai’s crusadi' of 1212 
only nerved him to fresh (‘ITorts. A shepherd boy named Stephen 
had appeared in France, and had induced thousands to follow his 
guidance: with his boyish army he rode on a wagon southward to 
Marseille, promising to lead his followers dry-sho<l through the 
seas. In Germany a child from Cologne, named Nicolas, gathered 
some 20,000 young crusaders by like promises, and led (hem 
into Italy. Stephen's army was kidnaiiped by slave-dealers ami 
sold into Egypt; while Nicola.s’s expedition left, nutliiiig behind it. 
but an after-echo in the legend of the I*ied IMpor of Harnelin. 
But for Innocent the.se outbursts of the revivalist element, which 
always accompanied the crusades, had tht*ir moral: '*the vi‘ry 
children put us to shame,’* he wrote; “while wc shvp they go 
forth gladly to conquer the Holy Land.” In (he fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215 Innocent found his opportunity to rekindle, the 
flickering fires. Before this great gathering of ail Christian Europe 
he proclaimed a crusade for the year 3217, and in common delilier- 
ation it was njsolved that a truci; of God should reign for the 
next four years, and for the same period all trade with the Levant 
should cease. Here two things were att<'mpte(l — neither, indeed, 
for the flrst time' — which 14th-century panii)hleteers on the sub- 
ject of the crusade.s unanimously advocate as the n(!ces.sary con- 
ditions of succe.ss; there? was to b(‘ jieacii in Europt^ and a com- 
mercial war with Egypt. This .state.smaiilike beginning of a cru- 
sade, preached, as no cru.sade had ever f)cen preache<i before?, in a 
general council of all Europe, presaged well for its success. In 
Germany (where Frederick XL himself took the cross in this same 
year) a large body of crusaders gathered together: in 12:7 thc' 
south-ea.st sent the duke of Austria and Ihe king of Hungary to the 
Holy Land; while in 1,218 an army from the north-we.st joined 
at Acre the forces of the previous year. Egypt had already been 
indicated by Innocent IIL in 3315 as the goal of attack, and it was 
accordingly resolved to begin the crusade by the siege of Damietta, 
on the eastern delta of the Nile. The original leader of- the cru- 
sade was John of Bricnne, king of Jerusalem (who had succeeded 
Amalric II., marrying Maria, the daughter of Amalric’s wife Isa- 
bella by her former husband, Conrad of Montferrat) ; but after 

canon of the third Lateran Council (1179) forbade traffic with 
the Saracens in munitions of war; and this canon had been renewed 
by Innocent in the beginning of his pontificate. 


the end of i2rS the cardinal legate T\‘lagius, fortified by papal 
letters, claimed the command. In spile of dissensions between the 
cardinal and the king, and in spite ol the otTers of Malik-al-Kamil 
(who sut ceeded Malik-al-Adil at the end of 1218), the crti.saders 
finally carried the siege to a successful conclusion by the end of 
i2Uj The cajiture of Damietta was a considerable feat of arms, 
but nothing was done to clinch the advanlage W'hich had been 
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Fig. 4.— KRAK DES CHCVALIERS 

This fortress* was. construclod about the l>o<;intunr) of the 13th century by 
the Kniflhl^ of St. John of Jcrus.alem. It '.taods on a heruht in the county of 
Tripoli, north of the old klnfidotn of Juru';ft!em, and was. c.'^plured by Bibars, 
Sultan of Enypt, In 1271 

won, and the whole of tlK‘ year i::u was .sp(‘ul by (he. cru.saders 
in Damitfda. partly in (‘onsolidriting their immediate posilion, 
and partly in waiting for th(‘ arrival of Frt‘<leriek 11., who had 
promised to appi‘ar in i.\m. In uii lliTinann of Salza, the 
ma.st(T of the Ttmloitie order, along with tin* duke of Bavaria, 
appeared in the camp beftire Dainh'tla: and tis a st‘(‘nu‘d u.seles.s 
to wait any longer for Frederick II , tlu? (anliual, hi spile of the 
opposition of King John, gave (he signal for tlu* march on Ouroh 
The army rearhetl a bn’tre.ss (i*n*('(i*ti by the .sultan in !2U), after- 
wards, from 1221, the town of .Mansural, and encainpi*d thereat 
tin* end of July, lien? tlu* .sultan n*iter:ucvl terms which he had 
already ofien*d several tiim‘,s before — the c<*SHion of mo.st of the 
kingdom of Jeru.salein, the .surrender of (In* eros.s (captured by 
Saladin in 11*87), and (hit re.sloration of ail prisoners. King John 
urged the acceptance of the.m* T'he legate insisted on a large 

indemnity in addition: the nogutiatious failetl, and the sultan pre- 
pared for war. The erusaders wen* driv<‘n back towards Damietta; 
aiul at the end of Aug. r.:.M rt*lagiu.s had to make a treaty with 
Malik-al-Kamil, by which he gained a fret* retreat and the .sur- 
rendtT of the Holy Cro.ss at the price of the restoration of Dam- 
mietta. T'he treaty wa.s to lasi for eight years, and could only be 
broken on the coming of a king or enqK'ror t.o the East. In 
pursuance t)f it.s terms the. crusaders evacuated Egypt, and the fifth 
crusade was at an end. It is diffi* ult to tlecide whether to blame 
the legate or the emiu-ror more for its failure. If Frederick had 
onb’' coni(* in person, a single month of liis presence nu'ght have 
meant ('verything; if IVIagitis had only listtmed to King John, the 
suitau was ready to cemcede practically everything whic'h was at 
is.sue. Unhappily Frederick preferred to put his Sicilian house in 
order, and the legate preferred to lisUm to the Italians, who hail 
thtdr own commercial reasons for wishing to establish a strong 
position in Egy\>t, and to the Templars ami Uuspitallers, who did 
not fed satisfied by the terms offered by the sultan, because he 
wished to retain in bis hands the two ft)rtresses of Krak and 
MonreaL 

Hie had prtjniiised the jjope, at his coronation in 1220, to begin his 
cTUJMide in August 1221. But he declared himself exhausted by the 
expenses of his coronation; and Tlonorius 111. consented to defer his 
crusade until March 1222. The letter of the pope informing Pclagius 
of this delay is dated June 20; it woukl probably reach his hands after 
his departure from Damietta; and thus the cardinal pvc the signal for 
i Uie march, when, as he thought, the emperor’s coming was imminent. 
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THE SIXTH CRUSADE (1228-1229) 


The sixth crusade succeeded as signally as the hfth had failed; ! 
but the circumstances under vhich k took place and the means j 
by which it was conducted made its success still more disastrous i 
than the failure of 1221. The last crusade had. after ail, been | 
under papal control : if Richard I. directed the third crusade, and 
the policy of the Hohenstauien and the Venetians directed the 
fourth, it was a papal legate who steered the fifth to its fate. The 
crusade of Frederick II. in 1228-29 finds its analogy in the pro- 
jected crusade of Henr>^ VI.; it is essentially lay. It is unique 
in the annals of the crusades. Alone of all crusades (though the 
fourth crusade offers some analogy; it was not blessed but cursed 
by the papacy ; alone of ail the crusades it was conducted without 
a single act of hostility against the Mohammedan. St. Louis, the 
true type of the religious crusader, once said that a layman ought 
only to argue with a blasphemer against Christian law by running 
his sword into the bo-wels of the blasphemer as far as it would go ; 
Frederick II talked amicably with all unbelievers, if one may trust 
Arabic accounts, and he achieved by mere negotiation the recovery 
of Jerusalem, for which men had vainly striven with the sword 
for the 40 years since 11S7. It was in 1215 that the leader of 
this strange crusade had first taken the vow; it was 12 years 
afterwards w^hen he finally attempted to carry the vow into effec- 
tive execution. Again and again he had excused himself to the 
pope, and been excused by the pope, because the exigencies of his 
policy in Germany or Sicily tied his hands. After the failure of 
the fifth crusade — for which these delays were in part responsible 
— ^Honorius III. had attempted to bind him more intimately to 
the Holy Land by arranging a marriage with Isabella, the daughter 
of John of Brienne, and the heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
In 1225 Frederick married Isabella, and immediately after the 
marriage he assumed the title of king in right of his wife, and 
e.xacted homage from the vassals of the kingdom^ It "was thus as 
king of Jerusalem that Frederick began his crusade in the 
autumn of 1227. Scarcely, however, had he sailed from Brindisi 
when he fell sick of a fever which had been raging for some time 
among the ranks of his army, while they waited for the crossing. 
He sailed back to Otranto in order to recover his health, but the 
new pope, Gregory IX., launched in hot anger the bolt of excom- 
munication, in the belief that Frederick was malingering once 
more. None the less the emperor sailed on his crusade in the 
summer of 1228, affording to astonished Europe the spectacle of an 
excommunicated crusader, and leaving his territories to be invaded 
by papal soldiers, whom Gregory IX. professed to regard as cru- 
saders against a non-Christian king, and for whom he accordingly 
levied a tithe from the churches of Europe. The paradox of 
Frederick’s crusade is indeed astonishing. Here was a crusader 
against whom a crusade was proclaimed in his own territories; 
and when he arrived in the Holy Land he found little obedience 
and many insults from all but his own immediate followers. Yet 
by adroit use of his powers of diplomacy and by playing upon the 
dissensions which raged between the descendants of Saladin’s 
brother (Malik-al-Adil), he was able, without striking a blow, to 
conclude a treaty with the sultan of Egypt which gave him all 
that Richard I. had vainly attempted to secure by arduous fighting 
and patient negotiations. By the treaty of Feb. iS, 1229, which 
was to last for ten years, the sultan conceded to Frederick, in 
addition to the coast towns already in the possession of the 
Christians, Nazareth, Bethlehem and Jerusalem, with a strip of 
territory connecting Jerusalem with the port of Acre. As king of 
Jerusalem Frederick was now able to enter his capital: as one 
under excommunication, he had to see an interdict immediately 
fall on the city, and it was with his own hands — for no churchman 
could perform the office — that he had to take his crown from the 
altar of the church of the Sepulchre, and crown himself king of 
his new kingdom. He stayed in the Holy Land little more than a 
month after his coronation; and leaving in May he soon over- 

ijohn of Brienne had only ruled in right of his wife, Mary. On her 
death (1212) John might be regarded as only ruling “by the courtesy 
of the kingdom” until her daughter, Isabella, was married, when the 
husband would succeed. That, at any rate, was the view Frederick II. 
took. 


came the papal armies in Italy, and secured absolution from 
Gregory IX. (Aug. 1229). By his treaty with the sultan he had 
secured for Christianity the last 15 years of its possession of 
Jerusalem {1229-44): no man after Frederick IT. until our own 
day, ever recovered the holy places for the religion which holds 
them most holy. Yet the Church might ask, wdth some justice, 
whether the means he had used were excused by the end which 
he had attained. After all, there was nothing of the holy war about 
the sixth crusade: there was simply huckstering, as in an Eastern 
bazaar, between a free-thinking, semi-oriental king of Sicily and 
an Egyptian sultan. It was indeed in the spirit of a king of Sicily, 
and not in the spirit — though it was in the role — of a king of 
Jerusalem, that Frederick had acted. It was from his Sicilian 
predecessors, who bad made trade treaties with Egypt, that he 
had learned to make even the crusade a matter of treaty. The 
Norman line of Sicilian kings might be extinct; their policy lived 
after them in their Hohenstaufen successors, and that policy, as 
it had helped to divert the fourth crusade to the old Norman 
objective of Constantinople, helped still more to give the sixth 
crusade its secular, diplomatic, non-religious aspect. 

Forty 3"ears of struggle terminated in the possession of Jeru- 
salem for 15 years. During those 15 years the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was agitated by a struggle between the native bar- 
ons, championing the principle that sovereignty resided in the 
collective baronage, and taking their stand on the assizes, and 
Frederick II., claiming sovereignty for himself, and opposing 
to the assizes the feudal law of Sicily. It is a struggle betw^een 
the king and the haute cour: it is a struggle between the aristo- 
cratic feudalism of the Franks and the monarchical feudalism of 
the Normans. Already in Cyprus, in the summer of 122S, Fred- 
erick II. had insisted on the right of wardship which he enjoyed 
as overlord of the island^ and he had appointed a commission of 
five barons to exercise his rights. In 1229 this commission was 
overthrown by John of Ibelin, lord of Beirut, against whom it 
had taken proceedings. John of Beirut, like many of the Cypriot 
barons, was also a baron of the kingdom of Jerusalem; and re- 
sistance in the one kingdom could only produce difficulties in the 
other. Difficulties quickly arose when Frederick, in 1231, sent 
Marshal Richard to Syria as his legate. This in itself was a serious 
matter; according to the assizes, the barons maintained, the king 
must either personally reside in the kingdom, or, in the event of 
his absence, be represented by a regency. The position became 
more difficult, when the legate took steps against John of Beirut 
without any authorization from the high court. A gild was formed 
at Acre — the gild of St. Adrian — ^which, if nominally religious in 
its origin, soon came to represent the political opposition to Fred- 
erick, as was significantly proved by its reception of the rebellious 
John of Beirut as a member (1232). The opposition was success- 
ful: by 1233 Frederick had lost all hold on Cyprus, and only re- 
tained Tyre in his own kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1236 he had to 
promise to recognize fully the laws of the kingdom: and when, 
in 1239, be was again excommunicated by Gregory IX., and a new 
quarrel of papacy and empire began, he soon lost the last vestiges 
of his power. Till 1243 the party of Frederick had been success- 
ful in retaining Tyre, and the baronial demand for a regency had 
remained without effect; but in that year the opposition, headed 
by the great family of Ibelin, succeeded, under cover of asserting 
the rights of Alice of Cyprus to the regency, in securing possession 
of Tyre, and the kingdom of Jerusalem thus fell back into the 
power of the baronage. The very next year (1244) Jerusalem 
was finally lost. Its loss was the natural corollary of these dis- 
sensions. The treaty of Frederick with Malik-al-Kamil (d. 1238) 
had now expired, and new succours and new measures had 
become necessary for the Holy Land. Theobald of Champagne 
had taken the cross as early as 1230, and in 1239 he sailed 
to Acre in spite of the express prohibition of the pope, who, having 
quarrelled with Frederick II., was eager to divert any succour 
from Jerusalem itself, so long as Jerusalem belonged to Ms enemy. 
Theobald was followed (1240-41) by Richard of Cornwall, the 
brother of Henry III., who, like his predecessor, had to sail in 

'Amalric I. of Cyprus had done homage to Henry VI. from whom 
he had received the title of king (iiQS). 
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the teeth of papal prohibitions; but neither of Ihe Uvo achieved 
any permanent result, excc[jt the iurtilicatiun of Ascalun. It 
was, however, by their own fully that the E ranks Just Jerusalem 
in 1244. They consented to ally themselves with the ruler ol Da- 
mascus against the sultan of Egypt; but in (he battle uf Gaza 
they were deserted by their allies and heavily defeated by Bibars, 
the Egyption general and future Mameluke sultan of Egypt. 
Jerusalem, which had already been plundered and destroyed 
earlier in the year by Chorasmians (Khwarizmians), was the prize 
of victory, and Ascalon also icll in 12^7. 

THE CRUSADES OF ST. LOUIS 
The Seventh Crtisade. — ^/\s the loss of Jerusalem in 1187 
produced the third crusade, so its loss in l2\.\ produced \hv 
seventh, as the preaching of the fifth crusade had taken place in 
the Lateraii council of 1215, so that of the seventli crusatle began 
in the Council of Lyons of 1245. But the preaching of the 
crusade by Innocent IV. at Lyons was a curious thing. On the 
one hand he repeated the provisions of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil on behalf of the crusade to the. Holy Lund; on the other haml 
he preached a crusade against Frederick T 1 , and jiruinLcd to all 
who would join i.he full benefils of absolution and remission of 
sins. While the papacy thus bent its energies to tin* de.striutiun of 
the crusades in their genuine sense, and preferred to use for its 
ow'n political objects what was in(*anL fur Jeriisaleiii, a laycii.in 
took up the derelict cause with all the religious ze*ai which any 
pope had ever displayed. Paradoxically enough, it was now the 
turn for the papacy to exploit the name of crusade for political 
ends, as the laity had done bt‘fore; and it was left to the laity to 
champion the spiritual meaning of the crusade even against the 
papacy. It wa.s at the end of the ye.ar in which Jerusa Uan bad 
fallen that St. Louis had taken the cros.s, and by all the means in 
his power he attempted to ensure the success of his projected 
crusade. He sought to mediate, though with no .succes.s, btlween 
the pope and the emperor; he descended to a whimsical iiiety, aiul 
Look his courtiers by guile in distributing to them, at Christmas, 
clothing on which a cross had beeji s(‘crolly stitched. He started 
in 1248 with a gallant comiiany, which couUiined his three brothers 
and the sieur de Joinvillc, his biographer; and after wintering in 
Cyprus he direct ed his army in the spring of 1249 agaimst ICgypC 
The o])jeclive was unexpected; it may have been chostui by Su 
Louis, because he knew how seriously the power of the sultan 
was undermined by the Mamelukes, who were in the very nexl 
year to depose the Ayyul) 5 to dynasty, wlrich had rtagiu*(i since 
1171, and to substitute one of their number as sultan. Damietta 
was taken without a blow, and the inarch for Cairo was begun, 
as it had been begun by Ihe legate Pelagius in 1221. Again the 
invading army halted before Mansura (Dec. 1249); again it laid 
to retreat. The retreat became a rout. St. Louis was caj)iured, 
and a treaty was made by which he had to cou.sent to rwacuate 
Damietto and pay a ransom of 800,000 pieces of gold, l^ventually 
he was released on surrendering Damietta and paying on(‘-baif of 
his ransom, and by the middle of JMay 1250 he rcaduul Acre, 
having abandoned the Egyptian expedition. For Ihe next four 
years he stayed in the Holy Land, seeking to do what he could 
for the establishing of the kingdom of Jerasalem. He was able to 
do but little. The struggle of papacy and empire paralysed 
Europe, and even in France itself there were few ready to an.swcr 
the calls for help which St. Louis sent home from Acre. The one 
answer was the Shepherds’ crusade, or cru.sade of the Pastoureaux 
— religious Jacquerie,” as it has been called by Dean Milman. 
It had some of the features of the Children’s crusade of 1212. 
That, too, had begun with a shepherd boy: the leaded of the 
Pastoureaux, like the leader of the children, promised to lead bis 
followers dry-shod through the seas; and tradition even said that 
this leader, **the master of Hungary,” as he was called, was the 
Stephen of the Children’s crusade. But the anti-clerical feeling 
and action of the Shepherds was new and ominous; and moved 
by its enormities the Government suppressed the new movemenl 
ruthlessly. None came to the aid of St, Louis; and in 1254, on 
the death of bis mother, Blanche, the regent, he had to return to 
; .Pn&ce. 


The Mameltakes* — The AikiI (ullapse of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem had been n^ally dtaermined by the baltle of Gaza in 
1244, and by the (lepo^illon uf the A\yijbiie dynasty by the Mame- 
lukes. The Ayyubites had always been, on the whole, chivalrous 
and tolerant; 8al:uiin and his succ<‘s.sors, jMalik-al-Atiil and Malik- 
al-Kamil, had nunc of them shuwii an implacable enmity to the 
Christians. The IMameliikes, who are analugous to the janissaries 
of the Ottoman Turks, wt*re made of stia'iier and more fanatical 
stuff; and Bibars, the greatest ui Ihc'e Mamelukes, who had com- 
manded at Gaza in 1244, had been one of tlu* h-aders against SL 
Louis in 1250, and became sultan in 2. mo, was the sternest and 
most ianatiral of (hem all. Tiie Ghri-tians v/mv, hmvever, able to 
maintain a footing in Syria ico' >]o yt‘ars after St. Louis’ fleparture, 
not by reason of their own strength, but t>wiiig to two powers 
which checked the adx'ame of the Mamelukes. 'I'he first of these 
was Damascus. The kingdom uf Jerusalem, as we have seen, had 
profited by the alliance of DiUn.'isius as early a.s 1130, when the 
fear of the atabegs of Mosul had first drawn the two together; 
and \vht‘n Damascus had been acquired by the ruler of Mosul, 
the hostility between the house ot Xureddin in Damascus and 
Saiailin in Egypt had still for a lime pre.^erveci the kingdom (from 
1171 onwvinls). Saiadin had uniietl Egypt and Damascus; but 
after his death dissensions bnjke out among ihe members of his 
famil}'^ whi( h mure than onct* led to wars beiwe»*ii Damascu.s and 
Cairo. Itha.s alreaily U*en notiuai that such a war lietwccn Malik- 
al-Kamil and his rivals aiu)uijt.‘> in large mea.-ure for the success 
of the sixth crusade; ami it has been .seen that the battle of Gaza 
(i2.j.i.) was an at t in the long drama of .strife between Egypt and 
northern Syria. The revolution in Egytit in 1250 separated Da- 
nuuscus from (.kiiro more trenchantly than they had ever been 
separated since 1171 : c\hile a Mamtduke ruled in Cairo, Malik-al- 
Na.sir of Aleppo was eh‘C(etl as sultan by Ihe, mnirs of Damascus. 
But an enlirely new ami far nn)re impurtant factor in the affairs 
of the Levant was thi* e.x(en.si»rn ot the eni(>ire of thi* Mongols 
during the i.^ih century. 'Fhal empire had lu*en founded by 
Jenghiz Khan in the tir.vs( (juarier u( tht* naitury; it stretched from 
Fekiug on the ea.^t to tin* lCnphra((‘s ami the Dnieper on the west. 
I'wo thing.s gave* (he Mongols an intliumce on die history of the 
Holy Land and the fate of the crii.sades. In the lust place, the 
south-western divishin of die empire, c<nnpn‘<itig Per.sia and Ar- 
menia, and governtal about i-t.-.o by the Khan liulaku or Huiagu, 
was inevitably }>roiight into relation.s, whu li were naturally hostile, 
with the Mohammedan Puwer.s of Syria and Egypt. In the 
second place, tl)i* Mongols of the 131 h century were not a.s yet, in 
any great numbers. Muhamiuedaus; the ulhciai religion was 
“Shamanism,” l>ul in the .Mongol army there were many Chris- 
tiau.^, the. results early Kesloriau mi.ssions to the far East. This 

''Phe following t-abh* of the .\vvubite rulers serves to illustrate the 
lext*.-- 
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last fact in particular caused western Europe to dream of an 
alliance with the great khan ‘Trcster John," who should aid in 
the reconqucst of Jerusalem and the hnai conversion to Chris- 
tianity of the whole continent of Asia. The crusades thus %nden 
out, towards their close, into a general scheme for the Christian- 
ization of all the known worlds About 1:20 James of Yitr\’ was 
already hoping that 4.000 knights would, with the assistance of 
the Mongols, recover Jerusalem; but it is in 1245 that the first 
definite sign of an alliance wdth the Mongols appears. In that 
year Innocent IV. sent a Franciscan friar, Joannes de Piano 
Carpini, to the Mongols of southern Russia, and despatched a 
Dominican mission to Persia. Nothing came of either of these 
missions; but through them Europe first began to know the in- 
terior of Asia, for Carpini w as conducted by the Mongols as far 
as Karakorum, the capital of the great khan, on the borders of 
China. Again in 1252 St. Louis (w’ho had already begun to ne- 
gotiate with the Mongols in the winter of 1 24S-49 ) sent the friar 
William of Rubruquis to the court of the great khan; but again 
nothing came of the mission save an increase of geographical 
knowledge. It was in the year 1260 when it first seemed likely 
that any results definitely affecting the course of the crusades 
would flo’w from the action of the Mongols. In that year Hulagu, 
the khan of Persia, invaded Syria and captured Damascus. Kis 
general, a Christian named Kitbcga, marched southwards to attack 
the Mamelukes of Egypt, but he v; as beaten by Bibars (who in the 
same year became sultan of Eg\pt), and Damascus fell into the 
hands of the Mamelukes. Once more, in spite of Mongol inter- 


; cozzo (1245-63 V in establishing himself in the kingdom of Sicily. 
With the kingdom of Frederick II. and Hemw’ VI. he also took 
over their policy — the ‘‘forward" policy in the East %vhich had 
also been followed by the old Norman kings. On the one hand 
he aimed at the conquest of Constantinople as Henry VI. had 
I done before; and by the Treaty of Viterbo of 1267 he secured 
I from the last Latin emperor of the East, Baldwin IL, a right of 
; eventual succession On the other hand, like Frederick II., he 
I aimed at uniting the kingdom of Jerusalem with that of Sicily; 

^ and here. too. he was able to provide himself with a title. On the 
death 01 Conradin, Hugh of Cyprus had been recognized in the 
East as king of Jerusalem 11269),* but his pretensions were 
opposed by Mary of .Vntioch, a granddaughter of Amairic II., who 
was prepared to bequeath her claims to Charles of Anjou, and 
; was therefore naturally supported by him. But the policy of 
I Charles, which thus prepared the way for a crusade similar to 
I those of 1197 and 1202, was crossed by that of his brother Louis 
! IX. Already in 1267 St. Louis had taken the cross a second time, 

: moved by the news of Bibars’ conquests; and though the French 
j baronage, including even Joinville himself, refused to follow the 
> lead of their king. Prince Edward of England imitated bis ex- 
ample. Louis had been led to think that the bey of Tunis might 
be converted, and in that hope he resolved to begin this eighth 
and last of the crusades b}’* an expedition to Tunis. Charles, as 
anxious to attack Constantinople as he was reluctant to attack 
Tunis, with w^hich Sicily had long had commercial relations, was 
forced to abandon his owm plans and to join in those of his 


vention, Damascus and Cairo “were united, as they had been 
united in the hands of Saladin; once more they were united in 
the hands of a devout I^Iohammedan, who W'as resolved to extir- 
pate the Christians from Syria. 

While these things were taking place around them, the Chris- 
tians of the kingdom of Jerusalem only hastened their owm fall 
by internal dissensions which repeated the history of the period 
preceding 11S7. In part the w^ar of Guelph and Ghibeliine fought 
itself out in the East ; and while one party demanded a regency, 
as in 1243, another argued for the recognition of Conrad, the 
son of Frederick II., as king. In part, again, a commercial war 
raged betw^een Venice and Genoa, which attracted into its orbit 
all the various feuds and animosities of the Levant (1257). Beaten 
in the w^ar, the Genoese avenged themselves for their defeat by 
an alliance with the Palaeologi, which led to the loss of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins (1261), and to the collapse of the Latin 
empire after 60 years of infirm and precarious existence. On a 
kingdom thus divided against itself, and deprived of allies, the 
arm of Bibars soon fell “with crushing weight. The sultan, who had 
risen from a Mongolian slave to become a second Saladin, and 
■who combined the physique and audacity of a Danton with the 
tenacity and religiosity of a Philip II.. dealt blow after blow to 
the Franks of the East. In 1265 fell Caesarea and Arsuf ; in 126S 
Antioch was taken, and the principality of Bohemund and Tan- 
cred ceased to exist. In the years which followed on the loss of 
Antipch several attempts were made in the West to meet the 
progress of the new conqueror. In 1269 James the Conqueror of 
Aragon, at the bidding of the pope, turned from the long Spanish 
crusade to a crusade in the East in order to atone for his offences 
against the law matrimonial. An opportune storm, however, gave 
the king an excuse for returning home, as Frederick II. had done 
in 1227; and though his followers reached Acre, they hardly 
dared venture outside its walls, and returned home promptly in 
the beginning of 1270. More serious were the plans and the 
attempts of Charles of Anjou and Louis IX., in which the cru- 
sades may be said to have finally ended, save for sundry dis- 
jointed epilogues in the 14th and 1 5th centuries. 

The Eighth Crusade. — Charles of Anjou had succeeded, as a 
result of the long “crusade” waged by the papacy against the 
Hohenstaufen from the Council of Lyons to the battle of Taglia- 

^Though Europe indulged in dreams of Mongol aid, the eventual 
results of the extension of the Mongol empire were prejudicial to the 
Latin East. The sultans of Egypt were stirred to fresh activity by the 
attacks of the Mongols ; and as Syria became the battle-ground of the 
two, the Latin principalities of Syria were fated to fall as the prize of 
victory to one or other of the combatants. 


I brother. St. Louis had barely landed in Tunis when he sickened 
j and died, murmuring •‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem” (Aug. 1270); but 
Charles, who appeared immediately after his brother s death, was 
able to conduct the crusade to a successful conclusion. Negotiat- 
ing in the spirit of a Frederick II., and acting not as a crusader 
but as a king of Sicily, he not only wrested a large indemnity 
from the bey for himself and the new king of France, but also 
secured a large annual tribute for his Sicilian exchequer. So 
ended the eighth crusade — ^much as the sixth had done — ^to the 
profound disgust of many of the crusaders, including Prince Ed- 
ward of England, who only arrived on the eve of the conclusion 
of the treaty. Baulked of any opportunity of joining in the main 
crusade, Edward, after ■wintering in Sicily, conducted a crusade 
of his own to Acre in the spring of 1271. For over a year he 
stayed in the Holy Land, making little sallies from Acre, and 
negotiating with the Mongols, but achie\ing no permanent re- 
sults. He returned home at the end of 1272, the last of the western 
crusaders; and thus all the attempts of St. Louis and Charles 
of Anjou, of James of Aragon and Edward of England left Bibars 
still in possession of all his conquests. 

Two projects of crusades were started before the final expul- 
sion of the Latins from Syria. Iri 1274, at the Council of Lyons, 
Gregory X., who had been the companion of Edward in the Holy 
Land, preached the crusade to an assembly which contained 
envo3’s from the Mongol khan and Michael Palaeologus as well 
as from many western princes. All the princes of western Europe 
took the cross; not only so, but Gregory was successful in uniting 
the Eastern and Western Churches for the moment, and in se- 
curing for the new crusade the aid of the Palaeologi, now 
thoroughly alarmed by the plans of Charles of Anjou. Thus’ was 
a papal crusade begun, backed by an alliance with Constantinople, 
and thus were the plans of Charles of Anjou temporarily thwarted. 
But in 1276 Gregory X. died, and all his plans died with him; 
there was to be no union of the monarchs of the West with the 
emperor of the East in a common crusade. Charles was able to 
resume his plans. In 1277 Mary of Antioch ceded to him her 
claims, and he was able to establish himself in Acre; in 1278 he 
took possession of the principality of Achaea. With these bases 
at his disposal he began to prepare a new crusade, to be directed 
primarily (like that of Henry VI. in 1197, and like his own 
projected crusade of 1270) against Constantinople, Once more 
his plans were fatally crossed: the Sicilian Vespers, followed by 
the coronation of Peter of Aragon as Sicilian Mng (1282), gave 
him troubles at home which occupied him for the rest of his days. 
This was the last serious attempt which was made in the West 
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aL a crusade on behalf of the clyins kinp;dom of Jerusalem; and 
its collapse was quickly followed by the iinal extinction of the 
kingdom. A precarious [)cace had reigned in Lht* Holy Land since 
1272, when Bibars had granted a truce of ten years; but the fall 
of the great power of Charles of Anjou set tree Kala'un, the suc- 
cessor of Bibars’ son, to complete the work of the great sultan. 
In 12S9 Kala‘un look Tripoli, and the county of Tripoli was ex- 
tinguished; in 1290 he died while preparing to ]x\siege Acre, which 
was captured after a brave defence by his son and successor 
Khalil in 1291 Thus the kingdom of Jerusalem came to an end. 
The Franks evacuated Syria allogethtn*, leaving ])ehind them only 
the ruins of their castles to l)ear witness, to this very day, of the 
crusades they had waged and the kingdom they had founded and 
lost. 

THE GHOST OF THE CRUSADES 

The loss of Acre failed to stimulate th(* iNnvers of Europe to 
any new effort. France, always the natural home of the crusades, 
was too fully occupied, first by war with England and then by a 
struggle with the papacy, to turn her energies towards the East. 
But it is often the case that theory develops as practice fails; and 
as the theory of the Holy Roman empire was nevcT more vigor- 
ous than in the days of its tlecrepitude, so it was with the crusades. 
Particularly in the first quarter of the 14th century, writers were 
busy in explaining the causes of the failures of past crusades, and 
in kodng clown the lines along which a new crusade must proceed. 
Several causes arc recognized by these writers as accounting for 
the failure of the crusades. Some of them lay the blame on the 
papacy; and it is true that the papacy had contributed towards 
the decay of the crusades when it had allowed its envn particular 
interests to ovm'bear the general w'clfare of Cliristianity, and had 
dignified with the nainc‘ and the bemd'its of a crusade* its own 
political war against the Hohenstaufen. Otliers, again, find in the 
princes of Europe the aulhors of the ruin of thti crusades; they, 
too, had preferrc‘d (heir own national or dynastic interests to the 
cause of a common ("hrlstianity. Th(‘y had indeed, as has lu‘cn 
already noticed, done even more; they had nsi’d the name of 
crusade, from the days of Henry VI. onwards, as a covit and an 
excuse for secular ambitions of (heir own; and in this way they 
had certainly helped, in very large measurt*, io <liscourage the old 
religious zeal for the IJoly War. Other writers, again, blame the 
commercial cupidity of (h<‘. .Italian towns; of what avail, they 
asked with no little j'ustice, was Ihc crusade, whmi Venice and 
(ienoa destroyed the naval bases necessary for its suect'ss by thtdr 
internecine quarrels in the Levant (as in i .'57), or — still worse — 
entered into commercial treaties with the common enemy against 
whom the crusades were directed? On the very eve of the fifth 
crusade, Venice had concIu<It;<i a commercial treaty with jMalik- 
al-Kamil of Egypt ; just before the fall of Acre, the (Genoese, tin* 
king of Aragon and the king of Sicily had all concluded ad- 
vantageous treaties with the sultan KalaMln. A fourth cause, <m 
which many writers dwell, particularly at (he time when the sup- 
pression of the. Tcm}>lars was in question, was the. dissensions be- 
tween the two orders of Templars and Hospitallers, and the selfish 
policy of merely pursuing their own interest which was followed 
by both in common. But one*, might, enumerate ad infinitum the 
causes of the failure of the crusades. It is simplest, as it is truest, 
to say that the crusades did not fail — they simply ceased; and 
they ceased because they were no longer in joint with the time.'^. 
The moral characler of Europe in 1300 was no longer the moral 
character of Europe in 1 100; and the crusades, wdiich had been the 
active and objective embodiment of the other worldly Europe of 
Tioo, were alien to the secular, legal, schola.stic Europe of 1300. 
While Edward I* was seeking to found a united kingdom in (keat 
Britain; while the Habsburgs were entrenching thernsdvt-s in 
Austria; above all, while Philippe le Bel and his legists were con- 
solidating the French monarchy on an absolutist ba.sis, there could 
be little thought of the Holy War, These were hard-headed men 
of affairs — ^men who would not lightly embark on joyous ventures, 
or seek for an ideal San Grail; nor were the popes, doomed to the 
Babylonian captivity for 70 long years at Avignon, able to call 
down the spark from on high which should consume all earthly 


ambitions in one great act of sacrifiLe. 

Bui it is long before the death of any institution is ri‘cognized; 
and it was inevitable that men shoulil busy themselves in trying 
to rekindle the dead embers into new lite. I’uTrt* Dubois, in a 
pamphlet n'cnfcraiitnir Sanctar Tcrracf addressed to Ed- 
ward 1 . in 1307, ad\ocaU‘s a geiuu'al eoimtil of Europe to main- 
tain peace and the dissension.-^ whidi — as, for instance, in 

1192 — ^liad helped to cause thi‘ failure of pisl crusacU'S. Along 
with this a(i\{)u'Ky of internationalism goc's a plea for the dis- 
endowment of the (duirch. in ordi'r to pn;\i(le an adeciuate finan- 
cial ba.sis for Ihe fiitiin* cru.-ade. ()lhi‘r pro{)o.MiIs, made by men 
well ac([uainted with (he J^kist, aie mv)te deiinitely jiractical and 
less political in their intention. A blockade of Eg\[)L by an inter- 
national lleet, an alliante with tlie .Mmigol^, tlu' union of the 
two gn‘al ouh'rs — lh(*se are tin* three sla[)Ie heads of these pro- 
po.sals. Sotntdhing. indt'cd, was at li-mpter], if little was actually 
(lone, und(T ea(h of Ihe.M* three heads Tin* plan of an intcr- 
natiuntd lleet to coerce the Moliainniedan is e\tn to this day 
ineffettive; hut the Hospitallers, who aKiuiied a new basis by the 
coiKiuest of Rhodt's in 1310, used tlu'ir lleet to enforce a partial 
and, on the wladt*, imdledbe blockade of the* t()asi of the Levant. 
The union of tin* two orders, already suggt‘sti‘d al the C'ouncil 
of Lyon.s in 1 2 psb nominally achiexed Iiy the C’ouncil of 
Vit‘nne in 1311 ; hut the so-tailed “union” was in rc'ality the sup- 
pres.sion of the Templars, and the conli^tation ot all their re- 
sourtTs by the cupidity of I’hihppe le IJtd. T'lu* alliaiu'e w'ith the 
Mongols remaiiu‘il, fnun lh(‘ to tiu* last, something of a 
(himera; and th(‘ last visionary hopt* \anish(‘d when the Mongols 
finally embnu«‘d Mohaminedanisni, as, by I lie end of the 14th 
eenfury, they had almost uiu\(‘i>ally done. 

I.solaled (‘nt(‘r])ri.s(‘s somewliat ol (lie character ul a crusade 
but hardly serious caiough to lx* dignifun] by that name*, recur 
during the iqlh lamtury. 'The h'rc'tnh kings are all crusacic‘rs-- in 
name* — until the* lH‘ginning of the Hundred ^’<*ars’ War; ])ut the 
only irusadc*!* who ever v\aged war in Ikth/stiac* and sought to 
.shake thti hold of the Maiueluki's c»n tlu* Holy Land was Fetc,*r I., 
king of ("ypuii^ ffiun 13^9 tcj !3()(;. PetcT founded the' ordcT of 
the Sword for the* (leli\'ery of Jerusah'in; and instigatc'd by his 
chanccdlor, de Me/den*s (caic* of tlui last of the theorists who 
.•>peculat(*d and WTote on tin* crusades u he :itlemptc*d to revive 
the* old crusading s[nrit thremghout the wc‘st of EuroiJCi. The 
mis.sion which he undc‘rtonk with his chaiuellor for thi.s purpose 
(i3h2-05i only procluu*d a crop of pronu.'^es or (‘xcusc's from 
sovereigns like* Edward HI, ox the canperor (‘harles IV.; and 
Peter was forced to l>(*gin the crusade with .-uch voluntta‘rs as he 
could collect for hiniseif. In the autunm of 13(^5 he* sacked Alex- 
andria; in t3()7 lu* ravaged the cc»a,d of Syria, and intlicted 
sc'rious damages on tin* sultan of Egytit. But in i3n() he was 
a.s.sassiuated, and the* last roinaiitie figure* of tlu* crusades died, 
leaving cmly the legacy of his uuanory tci his thaiu'ellor d«* Mc- 
}cion‘.s. who for n<*arly 40 years longer coniiiuied to he the preacher 
of the crusades to Europe*, advocating -—what alway.s conliiiucd to 
he the ^‘dream of the old pilgrim” — a newv onh‘r of knights of the 
Pns,sion of (Tirist for the recovery ami defence of Jerusalem. Dc 
Mezieres was the last to advocate seriemsiy, as Pe((*r 1 . was the last 
to attempt, a cru.sadcj after the old fashion — an offennsive war 
against Egypt fi>r the rttccAeiy of the Holy i>c*pulehre. From 1350 
onwards the cru.sadc assumes a lu-w aspect ; it Ixtcomcs defensive, 
and it i.s directed against llie Ottoman Turks, a tribe of Turco- 
mans who had establi.shed themselves in the sultanate of Iconium 
at the end of the 131)1 century, during the confusion and dis- 
placement of peoples which attendt‘d the Mongol invasions. As 
early as 130K the Ottoman Turks had iiegun to settle in Europe; 
by 1350 they had organized theuV tcrrildc army of janis.wics. 
They threatened at once the (Kbris of the ol<l Latin empire in 
Greece and the Archipelago, and the relics of the Byzantine em- 
pire round Constantinople; they menaced the Hospitallers in 
Rhodes and the Lusignans in ('yprus, Jt wa.s natural that the 
; popes should endeavour to form a coalition between tht' various 
Christian Powers which were threatened by the Turks; and 
Venice, anxiou.s to preserve hcT possessions in the Aegean, zeal- 
ously seconded their efforts. In X344 a crusade, in which Venice, 
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the Cypriots and the Hospitallers all joined, ended in the con- 
quest of Smyrna; in 1345 another crusade, led by Humbert 
dauphin of Vienne, ended in failure. The Turks continued their 
progress; in 1363 they captured Phiiippopolis. and m 1365 they 
entered Adrianopie; the whole Balkan peninsula was threatened, 
and even Hungary itself seemed doomed. Already in 1365 Urban 
VI. sought to unite the king of Hungary and the king of Cyprus 
in a common crusade against the Turks; but it was not dll 1390 
that an attempt was at last made to supplement by a land crusade 
the naval crusades of 1344 ^^^d 1345. Master of Serbia and of 
Bulgaria, as well as of Asia Minor, the sultan Bayezid was now 
threatening Constantinople itself. To arrest his progress, a 
crusade, preached by Boniface IX , led by John the Fearless of 
Burgundy, and joined chiedy by French knights, was directed 
down the valley of the Danube into the Balkans; but the old 
faults stigmatized by de Mezieres, divhio and propria -johmtas, 
were the ruin of the crusading army, and at the battle of Xicopolis 
it was signally defeated. Not the Western crusades but an Eastern 
rival, Timur (Tamerlane), king of Transoxiana and conqueror 
of southern Russia and India, was destined to arrest the progress 
of Bayezid; and from the battle of xUngora (1402 j till the days of 
Murad II. (1422) the Ottoman po’wer was paralysed. Under 
Murad, however, it rose to its old height. To meet the new 
danger a new union of the Churches of the East and the West 
was attempted. As in 1074 Gregory VII. had dreamed of such 
a union, to be followed by a joint attack of East and West on 
the Seljuks, so in 1439, at the Council of Florence, a new union 
of the two Churches was again attempted and temporarily se- 
cured, in order that a united Christendom might face the new 
Turkish danger k The logical result of the union was the crusade 
of 1443. An army of cosmopolitan adventurers, led by the 
cardinal Caesarini, joined the forces of Wladislaus of Poland and 
John Hunyadi of Transylvania, and succeeded in forcing on 
Murad II. a truce of ten years at Szegedin in 1444. But the 
crusaders broke the truce, to which Caesarini had never consent- 
ed; and, attempting to better what was already good enough, 
they were defeated at Varna. Here the last crusade ended; and 
nine years afterwards, in 1453, Mohammed II., the successor of 
Murad, captured Constantinople. It was in vain that the popes 
sought to gather a new crusade for its recovery; Pius II., who had 
vowed to join the crusade in person, only reached Ancona in 
1464 to find the crusaders deserting and to die. Yet the ghost 
of the crusades still lingered. It became a convention of diplo- 
macy, designed to cover any particularly sharp piece of policy 
which needed some excuse; and the Treaty of Granada, formed 
between Louis XII. and Ferdinand of Aragon for the partition 
of Naples in 1500, was excused as a thing necessary in the inter- 
ests of the crusades. In a more noble fashion the crusade 
survived in the minds of the navigators; ‘‘Vasco da Gama, 
Christopher Columbus, Albuquerque, and many others dreamed, 
and not insincerely, that they were labouring for the deliverance 
of the Holy Land, and they bore the Cross on their breasts.” 
“Don Henrique’s scheme,” it has been said, “represents the final 
effort of the crusading spirit; and the naval campaigns against 
the Muslim in the Indian seas, in which it culminated 40 years 
after Don Henrique s death, may be described as the last crusade.” 

RESULTS OP THE CRUSADES 

In one vital respect the result of the crusades may be written 
down as failure. They ended, not in the occupation of the East 
by the Christian West, but in the conquest of the West by the 
Mohammedan. East. The crusades began with the Seljuk Turk 
planted at Nicaea ; they ended with the Ottoman Turk entrenched 
by the Danube. Nothing is more striking in history than the 
recession of Christianity in the East after the 13th century. 
In the 13th century the whole of Europe was Christian; part of 
Asia Minor still belonged to Greek Christianity, and there was a 
Christian kingdom in Palestine. Nor was this all. A wide mis- 
sionary activity had begun in the 13th century — ^an activity which 

^The union of 1274, conceded by the Palaeologi at the Council of 
Lyons in order to defeat the plans of Charles of Anjou, had only been 
temporary. 


was the product of the crusades and the contact with the Muslim 
which they brought, but 'ivhich yet helped to check the crusades 
substituting as it did peaceful and spiritual conquests of souls 
foi the violence and materialism of even a Holy War. The Eastern 
mission had been begun by St. Francis, who had visited and 
attempted to convert the sultan of Egypt during the fifth crusade 
U--0); within 100 years the little seed had grown into a great 
tree. A great field for missionary enterprise opened itself in the 
Mongol empire, in which, as has already been mentioned, there 
were many Christians to be found; and by 1350 this field had 
been so w'ell worked that Christian missions and Christian bishops 
were established from Persia to Peking, and from, the Dnieper to 
Tibet itself. But a Mohammedan reaction came, thanks in large 
mieasure to the zeal of Timur; and central Asia was lost to 
Christianity. Everywhere in the 1 5th century, in Europe and in 
Asia, the crescent was victorious over the cross; and crusade 
and mission, whether one regards them as complementary or 
inimical, perished together. But while from this point of view the 
crusades appear as a failure, it must not be forgotten that else- 
w'here than in the East crusades did attain some success. A 
crusade w'on for Christianity the coast of the eastern Baltic (see 
Teutonic Order;; and the centuries of the Spanish crusade 
ended in the conquest of the whole of Spain for Christianity. 

The history of the crusades must be view’ed rather as a chapter 
in the history’ of civilization in the West itself, than as an ex- 
tension of Western dominion or religion to the East. It is a 
chapter very difficult to write, for w’hile on the one hand an in- 
genious and speculative historian may refer to the influence of 
the crusades almost eveiy’thing w’hich was thought or done be- 
tween 1100 and 1300, a cautious writer w’ho seeks to find docu- 
mentary evidence for every assertion may be rather inclined to 
attribute to that influence little or nothingk The dissolution of 
feudalism, the development of towms, the growth of scholasticism, 
ail these and much more have been ascribed to the crusades, when 
in truth they were concomitants rather than results, or at any 
rate, if in part the results of the crusades, were in far larger part 
the results of other things. At most, therefore, it may be ad- 
mitted that the crusades contributed to the dissolution of feu- 
dalism by putting property on the market and disturbing the 
validity of titles; that they aided the development of towns by 
vastly increasing the volume of trade; and that they furthered 
the growth of scholasticism by bringing the West into contact 
with the mind of the East. If we seek the peculiar and definite 
results of the crusades, we must turn to narrower issues. In the 
first place, the crusades represent the attempt of a feudal sys- 
tem, bound under the law of primogeniture, to dispose of its 
younger sons. They are attempts at feudal colonization; and as 
such they resulted in a number of colonies — the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the kingdom of Cyprus, the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople. They resulted, too, in a number of “chartered 
companies” — that is to say, the three military orders, which, be- 
ginning as charitable societies, developed into military clubs, and 
developed again from military clubs into commercial companies, 
possessed of banks, navies and considerable territories. In the 
second place, as has already been noticed, the crusades represent 
the attempt of Western commerce to find new and more easy 
routes to the wealth of the East; and in this respect they led to 
various results. On the one hand they led to the establishment of 
emporia in the East — ^for instance, Acre, and after the fall of 
Acre, Famagusta, both in their day great centres of Levantine 
trade. On the other hand, the commodities which poured into 
Venice and Genoa from the East had to find a route for their 
diffusion through Europe. The great route was that which led 
from Venice over the Brenner and up the Rhine to Bruges; and 

^Authors like Heeren (Vers%ich einer Entwickehmg der Folgen der 
Kreusziige) and Michaud (in the last volume of his Ilistoire des 
croisades) fall into the error of assigning all things to the crusades. 
Even Prutz, in his Kulturgeschichte der Kreuzzuge, overestimates the 
influence of the crusades as a chapter in the history of civilization. He 
depreciates unduly the Western civilization of the earlv middle ages, 
and exalts the civilization of the Arabs; and starting from these two 
premises, he concludes that modern civilization is the offspring of the 
crusades, vrhich first brought East and West together. 
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several tiniOi., Famous amono Cruiadorfi were Gudfrey ul Douillun, Conrad fl., Louis Vli., Ri, Iwod Cuutir"ij'”'Lmn, Fci^titiir: 1., f9nl>p Anuuslwi, St, 
Louis anti Prinoci F,dward of Enfdand, while Saladin and Btbars iland uul with eauul ptumineru'o an.wnti the Mol}:irnin«*dans 


this route herame the: long red line of municipal developmrui, 
along which — in Lombardy, Oennany and Flanders — ^the great 
towns of the middle ages sprang to life. Partly as a result of thi> 
trade, ever pushing its way farther east, ami partly as a result of 
the Asiatic missions, which were themselves an acc(mipanum*n( 
and effect of the crus:ide.s, a (bird great result of the eru.sadi^s 
came to light in the i,^th century — the discovery of the interior 
of Asia, and an immense accession to the sphere of geography. 
When one rernemliers that missionaries like Piano Car(u‘ui, and 
traders like the Venetian Polos, either penetrates! by land from 
Acre to Peking, or circumnavigated southern Asia from Pasra to 
Canton, one roah>.cs that there was, ab(nat i^oo, a discovery of 
Asia as new and tremendous as the discoNvry of America hy 
Columbus two centuries later. At the same time the old knowl- 
edge of nearer Asia wu.s imniensely dcepene<l. It has already been 
noticed how military reconnaissances of the routes to Egypt came 
to be made; but more important were the guided)Ooks, of which 
a great number were written to guide the pilgrims from one sacred 
spot of Bible history to another. There were mediaeval Baede- 
kers in abundance for the use of the annual flow of tourists, who 
were carried every Easter by the vessels of the Italian towns or 
of the Orders to visit the Holy Land and to bathe in Jordan, to 
gather palms, and to see the miracle of fire at the Sepulchre. 

> Coloinization, trade, geography — these, then, are three things 


cloH'ly Cf»niu‘(.(<d with thi* hisloiy of tb<* crusades. The dcvclop- 
meni of the art ui war, and the gn>wth of :i sy.’^temalic taxation, 
an* two debts which inodiacval Kijro)«e al.^) owed to the crusades, 
i'artly by contact v/itii the Hy/antiiu-s* [i.irlly hy conllicl with the 
Mohaiumc'd.aas. the I'ranks learned new methods both of building 
and of attacking fijrlitnatiions. The concentrit: castle, with it.s 
rlng.s of walls, lif‘gan to di.spbce the edd keep ruul bailey with 
their ;;inglf' walk as the crusaders lirttught back news from the 
Kruslb The art of the sapper and inin«‘r, the use of sfegc instru- 
ments like the mangomd. and the employment of various ^'fires” 
as mis.siles, wiTe all known armaig the Mohammedans; and in 
all tliese resj'iecfs the i ‘ranks h'anied from their eiieinies. The 
common use of armorial heariug.-j, am] the tiraelice of the tourna- 
ment, may he oriental in their origin; tlie latter has its afiinities 
withdhi* ecjue.strian exercises of the JerhL and the former, though 
of prehistoric antiquity, may have received a new impulse from 
contact with the Arah.s. The military development which sprang 

*U is difficult to decide how far Arabic models influenced ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture in the West tui a result of the ent-etdes. Greater free- 
dom of moulding and the u.*e of trefoil and cinquefoil may be, but 
need not he, explainod in this way. The pointed arch owes nothing 
to the Arabs; it is already usi*d in England in early Norman work. 
(Jeneraily. one may igiy that Western architecture is independent of the 
East. It is even possible that the concentric ca.stle was developed 
originally in the West and only imitated afterw^ards in Syria. 
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from the crusades is thus largely a matter of borrowing: the | without reason that Lessing stages the fable which teaches tolera- 
hnancial development is independent and indigenous in the ' tion in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. In any case the accusa- 
West. As early as 1147 Louis VII. had imposed a tax in the tions made against the Templars at the time of their suppression 
interests of the crusades; and that tax had been repeated by | prove that there was, at any rate in the ranks of those who 
Louis, imitated by Henry IL in 1166, and still further extended ; knew the East, too little of absolute orthodoxy. While a new 
in the Saladin tithe of ii 3 S. The taxation of 1166 is important i spirit which compares and tolerates thus sprang from the crusades, 
as the first to fall on ‘‘moveables’’; the whole scheme of taxation ; the large sphere of new knowledge and experience which they 
may be regarded as the beginning of a modern system of taxation. ; gave brought nev/ material at once for scientific thought and 
But it was not only to the lay power that the crusades gave an poetic imagination. Not only w’as geography more studied; the 
excuse for taxation; the papacy also profited. Tithes for the crusades gave a great impulse to the writing of history, and pro- 
crusades were first imposed on the clergy by Innocent III. at the duced, besides innumerable other w’orks, the greatest historical 
Lateran Council of 1215: and clerical taxation w^as thus part of work of the middle ages — the Histona fransviarina of \Villiam of 
the whole statesmanlike project of the fifth crusade as it ’was ! Tyre. Ivlathematics received an impulse, largely, it is true, from 
sketched by the great pope. Henceforth tithes for the crusades 1 the Arabs of Spain, but also from the East; Leonardo Fibonacci, 
are regular; under Gregory IX. they become a great part of the ‘ the hrst Christian algebraist, had travelled in Syria and Eg3’pt. 
papal resources in the crusade against the Hohenstaufen; and in j The study of oriental languages began in connection with the 
the 1 6th century they arc still a part of the Church government i Christian missions of the East; Raymundus Lulius, the indefati- 
In many other 'ways the Europe over which the crusades had | gable missionary, induced the Council of Vienne to decide on the 
passed was different from the Europe of the nth century. In | creation of six schools of oriental languages in Europe (1311). 
the first place, many political changes had been wrought, largely ‘ But the new field of poetic literature afforded by the crusades is 
under its influence. Always in large part French, the crusades j still more striking than this development of science. New poems 
had on the whole contributed to exalt the prestige of France, | in abundance dealt wdth the history of the crusades, either in a 
until it stood at the end of the 13th century the most considerable ! faithful narrative, like that of the Chanson of Ambroise, which 
Power in Europe. It was France which had colonized the Levant; 1 narrates the third crusade, or in a free and poetical spirit, such 
it was the French tongue which was used in the Levant; and the j as breathes in the Chanson d^jbitioche. Nor was this all. The 
results of the ancient and continuous connection with the East j crusades afforded new details which might be inserted into old 
are still to be traced to-day. Of the other great powers of Europe, j matters, and a new spirit which might be infused into old sub- 
England and Germany had been little changed b}’ the crusades, j jects; and a crusading complexion thus came to be put upon old 
save that Germany had been extended towards the East by the i tales like those of Arthur and Charlemagne. By the side of these 
conquests of the Teutonic Order ; but the Eastern empire had greater things it may seem little, and yet, just because it is little, 
been profoundly modified, and the papacy had suffered a great it is all the more significant that the crusades should have 
change. The Eastern empire had been for a time annihilated familiarized Europe wdth new plants, new fruits, new manufac- 
by the movement which in 1095 it had helped to evoke; and if it tures, new* colours, and new* fashions in dress. Sugar and maize; 
rose from its ashes in 1261 for two centuries of renew*ed life it lemons and melons; cotton, muslin and damask; lilac and purple 
was never more than the shado'w of its old self, 'with little hold on (azure and gules are words derived from the Arabic) ; the use of 
Asia Minor and'less on Greece and the Archipelago, which the powder and of glass mirrors, and even of the rosary itself — all 
Latins still continued to occupy until they were finally conquered these things came to mediaeval Europe from the East and as a 
by the Ottoman Turks. The papacy, on the other hand, had result of the crusades. To this day there are many Arabic words 
grown as a result of the crusades. Popes had preached them; in the languages of western Europe which are a witness of the 
popes had financed them; popes had sent their legates to lead crusades — ^words relating to trade and seafaring, like tariff and 
them. Through them the popes had deposed the emperors of corvette, or vrords for musical instruments, like lute, 
the West from their headship of the world, partly because through When all is said, the crusades remain a wonderful and per- 
the crusades the popes were able to direct the common Christian- petuaUy astonishing act in the great drama of human life. They 
ity of Europe in a foreign policy of their own without consulta- touched the summits of daring and devotion, if they also sank 
tion with the emperor, partly because in the 13th century they ; into the deep abysms of shame. Motives of self-interest may 


were ultimately able to direct the crusade itself against the 
empire. Yet while they had magnified, the crusades had also 
corrupted the papacy. They became an instrument in its hands 
which it used to its own undoing. It cried crusade when there 
was no crusade; and the long crusade against the Hohenstaufen, 
if it gave the papacy an apparent victory, only served in the long 
run to lower its prestige in the eyes of Europe. 

When we turn from the sphere of politics to the history of 
civilization and culture, we find the effects of the crusades as 
deeply impressed, if not so definitely marked. The crusades had 
sprung from the policy of a theocratic government counting on 
the motive of otherworldliness; they had helped in their course 
to overthrow that motive, and with it the government which it 
had made possible. In part they had provided a field in which 
the layman could prove that he, too, was a priest; in part they 
had brought the West into a li\dng and continuous contact with 
a new faith and a new civilization. They had torn men loose from 
the ancestral custom of home to walk in new ways and see new 
things and hear new thoughts; and some broadening of view, some 
lessening in the intensity of the old one-sidedness, was the in- 
evitable result. It is not so much that the West came into contact 
with a particular civilization in the East, or borrowed from that 
civilization; it is simply that the West came into contact with 
something unlike itself, yet in many ways as high as, if not higher 
than, itself. The spirit of Nathan der Weise may not have been 
exactly the spirit engendered by the crusades; and yet it is not 


have lurked in them — otherworldly motives of buying salvation 
for a little price, or worldly motives of achieving riches and ac- 
quiring lands. Yet it would be treason to the majesty of man’s 
incessant struggle towards an ideal good, if one were to deny that 
in and through the crusades men strove for righteousness’ sake 
to extend the kingdom of God upon earth. Humanity is the richer 
for the memory of those millions of men, who followed the “way 
of the Holy Sepulchre” in the sure and certain hope of an eternal 
reward. The ages were not dark in which Christianity could 
gather itself together in a common cause, and carry the flag of its 
faith to the grave of its Redeemer; nor can we but give thanks 
for their memory, even if for us religion is of the spirit, and 
Jerusalem in the heart of every man who believes in Christ. 

Bibliogkaphy. — ^In dealing with the literature of the crusades, it is 
perhaps better, though ideally less scientific, to begin with chronicles 
and narratives rather than with documents. One of the results of 
the crusades, as has just been suggested above, was a great increase 
in the writing of history. Crusaders themselves kept diaries or 
ilineraria; while home-keeping ecclesiastics in the West — ^monks like 
Robert of Reims, abbots like Guibert of Nogent, archbishops like 
Balderich of Dol — ^found a fertile subject for their pens in the 
history of the crusades. The history of a series of actions like the 
crusades must primarily be based on these accounts, and more 
particularly on the former: narratives must precede documents where 
one is dealing, not with the continuous life of an organized kingdom, 
but with a number of enterprises — especially when those enterprises 
have been, as in this case, excellently narrated by contemporary writers. 

I. Chronicles and Narratwes or the Crusades. — (i) Collections. 
The authorities for the crusades have been collected in Bongars, Qestfi, 
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Dei per Francos (Hanover, i6ii) (incomplete); Alichaud, Biblio- 
theque des croisades (iS2g) (containing translations of select passages 
m the authorities) ; the Reciieil des historiens dcs croisades, published 
by the Academic des Inscriptions C1S41 onwards) (the best general 
collection, containing many of the Latin, Greek, Arabic and Armenian 
authorities, and also the text of the assizes; but sometimes poorly 
edited and still incomplete) ; and the publications of the Societe de 
rOrient Latin (founded in 1875), especially the Archives, two volumes 
pubhshed in iSSi and iSSa, and the volumes of the Revue, which 
contain not only new texts, but articles and reviews of books. (2) 
Particular authorities. The crusades — a movement which engaged all 
Europe and brought the East into contact with the West — ^must 
necessarily be studied not only in the Latin authorities of Europe and 
of Palestine, but also in Byzantine, Armenian and Arabic writers. 
There are thus some four or five different points of view to be con- 
sidered. 

The First Crusade, far more than any other, became the theme of 
a multitude of writings, whose different degrees of value it is all- 
important to distinguish. Until about 1S40 the authority followed 
for its history was naturally the great work of William of Tyre. 
For the first crusade William had follow’ed Albert of Aix; and he 
had consequently depicted Peter the Hermit as the prime mover 
in the crusade. But about 1840 Ranke suggested, and von Sybel in 
his Gcsckichte des ersten Kreuzzuges (1841) proved, that Albert of Aix 
was not a good authority, and that consequently William of Tyre 
must be set aside for the history of the first crusade, and other and 
more contemporary" authorities used. In writing his account of the 
first crusade, von Sybel accordingly based himself on the three con- 
temporary Western authorities — the Gesta Frcncorum, Raymund of 
Agiles, and Fulcher. His view of the value of Albert of Aix, and his 
account of the first crusade, have been generally followed (Kugler 
alone having attempted, to some extent, to rehabilitate Albert of 
Aix) ; and thus von Sybel's work may be said to mark a revolution 
in the history" of the first crusade, when its legendary features were 
stripped away, and its real progress was first properly discovered. 

Taking the Western authorities for the first crusade separately, 
one may divide them, in the light of von Sybel's work, into four 
kinds — the accounts of eye-witnesses; later compilations based on 
these accounts; semi-legendary* and legendary narratives; and lastly, 
in a class by itself, the “History” of William of Tyre, who is rather 
a scientific historian than a chronicler. 

(a) The three chief eye-witnesses are the anonymous author of the 
Gesta Franconm, Raymund of Agiles, and Fulcher. The anonymous 
author of the Gesta {see Hagenmeyer’s edition, Heidelberg, 1890) 
was a Norman of south Italy, who followed Bohemund,^ and accord- 
ingly depicts the progress of the first crusade from a Norman point 
of view. He was a lay^man, marching and fighting in the ranks; 
and thus he is additionally valuable as representing the opinion of 
the ordinary crusader. Finally he was an eye-witness throughout, 
and absolutely contemporary, in the sense that he wrote his account 
of each great event practically at the time of the event. He is 
the primary authority for the first crusade. Raymund of Agiles, a 
Provencal clerk and a follower of Ray-mund of Toulouse, writes his 
Historia Franconm qui ceperuni Jerusalem from the Provencal 
point of view. He gives an ecclesiastic’s account of the fimt crusade, 
and is specially full on the spiritualistic phenomena which accom- 
panied and followed the finding of the Holy Lance. His book might 
almost be called the “Visions of Peter Bartholomew and others,” 
and it is written in the plain matter-of-fact manner of Defoe's 
narratives. He, too, was an eye-witness throughout, and thoroughly 
honest; and his account ranks second to the Gesta. Fulcher of 
Chartres originally followed Robert of Normandy, but in Oct. 1097 
he joined Baldwin of Lorraine in his expedition to Edessa, and 
afterwards followed his fortunes. His Historia Hierosolymitana, which 
extends to 1127, and embraces not only the history of the first 
crusade, but also that of the foundation of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
is written on the whole from a Lotharingian point of view, and is 
thus a natural complement to the accounts of the Anonymous and 
Raymund. His account of the first crusade itself is poor (he was 
absent at Edessa during its course) , but otherwise he is an excellent 
authority. A kindly old pedant, Fulcher interlards his history with 
much discourse on geography, zoology and sacred history. Besides 
these three chief eye-witnesses we may also mention the Annales 
Genuenses by the Genoese consul Caffarus, and the Annales Pisani 
of Bemardus Marago, useful as giving the mercantile and Italian 
side of the crusade; the Hierosolymita of Ekkehard, the German 
abbot of Aura, who first came to Jerusalem about iioi (partly based 
on the Gesta, but also of independent value: see Hagenmeyer’s 
edition, Tubingen, 1877) ; and Ralph of Caen’s Gesta Tancredi, 
composed on the basis of information supplied by Tancred himself. 
The last two works, if not actually the works of eye-witnesses, are 
at any rate first-hand, and belong to the category of primary writers 
rather than to that of later compilations. Finally, to contemporary 
writers we may add contemporary letters, especially those written 
by Stephen of Blois and Anselm of Ribemont, and the three letters 
sent to the West by the crusading princes during the first crusade 
{see H. Hagenmeyer, Etistulae et Chartae, etc., Innsbruck, 1901, and 
tihe Inventaire critique of the Comte de Riant, Paris, 1880) . 


(£>) The later compilations are chiefly based on the Gesta, whose 
uncouth style many writers set themselves to mend. In the first 
place, there is the U/stona de Hicrosolymiiano itinere of Tudebod, 
which according to Besiy, v\riting in 1641- is the original from which 
the Gesta was a mere plagiarism — an absolute inversion of the 
truth, as von Sybel first proved two centuries later. Secondly, besides 
the plagiarLt Tudebod, there are the artistic ridacteurs of the Gesta. 
who confess their indebtedness, but plead the bad style of their 
orisinal — Guibert of Nogent. Baldcrich of Dol, Robert of Reims 
(all c. ii2o-.n2I, and Fulco, the author of a Virgiiian poem on the 
crusades, continued by Gilo (oh. c. 1142). Of these, the monk Robert 
was more popular in the middle ages than either the pompous abbot 
Guibert or the quiet garden-loving archbishop of Dol. 

(c) The growth of a legend, or perhaps better, a saga of the first 
crusade began, according to von Sybel, even during the crusade 
itself. The basis of this growth is partly the story-telling instinct 
innate in all men, which loves to heighten an effect, sharpen a point 
or increase a contrast — the instinct which breathes on Icelandic Sagas 
such as that of Burnt Xjal: partly the instinct of idolization, if it may 
be so called, which leads to the perversion into impossible greatness 
of an approved character, and has created, in this instance, the 
legendary figures of Peter the Hermit and Godfrey of Bouillon 
(qg.v.) ; partly the religious impulse, which counted nothing wonder- 
ful in a holy war, and imported miraculous elements even into the 
sober pages of the Gesta. These instincts and impulses would be at 
work already among the soldiers during the crusade, producing a 
saga all the more readily, as there were poets in the camp; for we 
know that a certain Richard, who joined the first crusade, sang 
its exploits in verse, while still more famous is the princely troubadour, 
William of Aquitaine, who joined the crusade of iioo. If we are 
to follow von Sybel rather than Kugler, this saga of the first crusade 
found one of its earliest expressions (c. 1120) in the prose work of 
Albert of Aix (Historia Hierosolymitana) — genuine saga in its in- 
consistencies, its errors of chronology and topography, its poetical 
colour, and its living descriptions of battles. Kugler, however, re- 
gards Albert as a copyist, somewhat in the manner of Tudebod, 
of an unknown writer of value, who belonged to the Lotharingian 
ranks during the crusade, and settled in the kingdom of Jerusalem 
afterwards (see B. Kugler, Albert von Aachen, Stuttgart, 1885) L 
In the Chanson des chetifs and the Chanson d^hitioche the legend 
of the crusades more certainly finds its expression (see Pigonneau, 
Le Cycle de la Croisade, 1877, and J. Bedier, Les Chansons des 
Croisades, 1909). The former, composed at Antioch about 1130, 
contained an idolization of the Hermit: the latter is a poem writ- 
ten about 1180 by Graindor of Douai, who used as his basis the 
verses of the crusader Richard (see the edition of P. Paris, 1848). 
It shows the growth of the legend that Graindor regards the vision 
of the Hermit as responsible for the crusade, and makes the crusade 
led by him precede, and indeed occasion by its failure, the meeting 
at Clermont (which is dated in May instead of November). Into 
the legendary overgrowth of the first crusade we cannot here enter 
any further; but it is perhaps worth while to mention that the 
French legend of the third crusade equally perverted the truth, making 
Richard I. return home in disgrace, while Philip Augustus stays, 
captures Damascus and mortally wounds Saladin {cj. G. Paris, 
VEstoire de la guerre sainte, 1897; Introduction). 

(d) William of Tyre is the scientific historian and rationalizer, 
weaving into a harmonious account, which was follow’ed by his- 
torians for centuries, the sober accounts of eye-witnesses and the 
picturesque details of the saga — ^with somewhat of a bias towards 
the latter in regard to the first crusade. He was a native of Pales- 
tine, bom about 1130, and educated in the West. On his return he 
was happy in w^inning the good opinion of Amalric L; he was made 
first canon and then archdeacon of Tyre, and tutor of the future 
Baldwin IV. (1170) ; w’hile on Baldwin’s accession he became chan- 
cellor of the kingdom and archbishop of Tyre (1174-75). He was 
a man often employed on missions and negotiations, and as chancellor 
he had in his care the archives of the kingdom. His temper was 
naturally that of a trimmer; and he had thus many qualifications 
for the w"riting of well-informed and unbiassed history. He knew 
Greek and Arabic; and he was well acquainted with the affairs of 
Constantinople, to which he went at least twice on political business, 
and with the history of the Mohammedan Powers, on which he had 
Tvritten a work (now lost) at the command of Amalric. It was 
Amalric also who set him to write the history of the crusades which 
we still possess (in 22 books, w-ith a fragment of a 23rd) — ^the Historia 
rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum. He wrote the book at 
different times between 1170 and 1183, when it abruptly ends, and 
its author as abruptly disappears from sight. The book falls into 
two parts, the first (books i.-xv.) derivative, the second (books 
xvi.-xxiii.) original. In the second part he had his own knowledge 

^Von Sybel’s view must be modified by that of Kugler, to which a 
scholar like Hagenmeyer has to some extent given his adhesion (c/. his 
edition of the Gesta, pp. 62-68). Hagenmeyer inclines to believe in 
an original author, distinct from Albert the copyist ; and he thinks that 
this original author (whether or no he was present during the crusade) 
used the Gesta and also Fulcher, though he had probably also **eigene 
Notisen und AufzeicknungenP 
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of events and the information of his contemporaiics as his source; 
in the first he used the same authorities which we still poshest*— -the 
Gesca, hulcher and Albert of Aix — in somewhat of an eclectic spirit, 
choosing now here, now there, according as he could best weave a 
pleasant nairaiive, but not accoiding to any real critical principle. 
His book thus begins to be a real authority only from the date of 
the second crusade onwards; but the perfection of his ionn (for 
ho is one of the greatest st> lists of the middle ages) and the prestige 
of his position conspiied to make his book the one authority for 
the whole history of the fii.^t century of the criisaile.^. Nor was 
he (apart from his reception of Icgepflary elements into his narrative) 
unworthy of tlie honour in whuh he was held; for ho really a 
great historian, in the iorm of hN matter and in his conception of 
his subject— diligent, impaitinl, weli-inloiiiied and iiileresting, if sonie- 
wbaL rhetorical in style and vague in chronology. ^ 

[During the middle ages his W'ork was current in a Trench trans- 
lation, known as the Cliia/ucjuc irdidrenicr, or the Livre or Roman 
(VEnicJcs (so called from the refeiencc at the beginning to the 
emperor iieraclius). This translation also contained a continuation 
by various hands down to 1-^77; while besides the continuation 
embedded in the Livre d'EracU'^t there, are separale continuations, 
of the nature of independent \vorks, by Enioul and Bernard the 
Treasurer. These latter cover the period trom 118,^ to 1228; and 
of the two Ernoul’s account seems jintiiary, while that of Bernard 
is in large part a mere copy of Ernoul. Hut the whole subject of 
the continuators of William of 'lyre is dubious.] 

To the Western authorities fur the ili.^L crusade must be added 
the Eastern — B>zantine, Arabic and Armenian. (Ji these the B>/an- 
tine authority, the Alexiad ol Anna Comnena, is most impoitanl, 
partly from the position of the authoress, partly from tlie many 
points of contact betw'een the Byzantine empire and the crusaders. 
Anna’s narrative both furnishes a useful corrective of the prejudiced 
Vv'esteni accounts of Alexius, and .‘'Crves to bring Bohemund forward 
into his proper prominence. The Armenian view' of the tirst crusaelt: 
and of BaldW'ins jirincipality of Edessa is preseiiteel in (lie Aimcnian 
Chronicle of Matthew' of Edessa. There is little in Arabic, beaiing 
on the first cru.sadc: the Arabic authorities only begin (o bo of 
value with the rise of the ritabegs of Mosul (r. lu^). But Kemal- 
ud-din’s History of Aleppo (composed in the 1,5th century) contains 
some details on the history of the first (nisarlc; and the 1 ie. tLOusCma 
(the autobiography of a sheik at C'ae.sarea in northern bi.sria, edited 
and paraphrased by Derenbourg in Uie Puhbeations dr V lit ale dn 
lan^ucs orient ales vivaules) presents the point of view of an Arab 
whose life covered the first century of the crunudes (1095-1 ucs). 

For tlie Skconi) Ciuts.vde sec B. Kugler, Studien zur Gehchichie drs 
zweiien Kreuzzuges (: 800 ). The primary authurily in the. WVst is the 
work of Odo de Deuil, Dc profeciione Ludovid \ ll. regiv hronconmi 
m Orient (Hit, Odo wa.s a monk attueiied by Sugei* to Louis Ml. 
during the second cru.sadc; and he wrote lionie to Snger during 
the crusade seven short JeUens, afterwards pieced together in a single 
work. I’lie Gesia Friderici Pruiu of Dtto of Freising (who joined in 
the second crusade) give.s some details from the German point of 
view' (i. c. 44 seq.). The fornuT is sujjpicmented by the letters of 
Louts Vjr. to biiger; the latter by tlu! letters of Conrad III. to 
W’ibaid, abbot of Stabio ami (,’orvey. The B>vanline point of view 
is presented in the ''V'uinrofjT} of Cinnamus, the private secretary of 
ManueJ, who continuerl tlie Alexiad of Anna Comnena in a wr>rlv 
describing the reigns of John and Manuel. It is from the secinid 
crusade that William of 'i’yre, representing the attitude of the 
Franks of Jorusidem, begins to be a primary authority; wdiile on the 
MoIiamnie<lan .side a considerable authority cm(irge.s in Jbn Athir. 
His luiitory of the atabegs was writlen about 1200, and it presenl.s 
in a light favourable to Xengi and Nureddin, but unfavourable to 
Saladin (who thrust Nureddin’s descendants aside*), the history of 
the great Moliammedan Tower w'hich limilly crushi'd the kingilom of 
Jerusalem. 

Shlo by side with Beha-ud-din’s life of Saladin. Jbn Athir's wa>rk 
is the most considerable historical recorrl written by tlie Arabs, 
Generally speaking the Araliic writings are late in point of date, 
and cold and jejune in style; while it mast niso lie remembend 
that they arc set religious works w'ritten to defend Islam. On the 
other hand tliey are generally WTitten by men of affairs— go verhor.s 
secretaries or ambassadors; and a fatalistic temper lemls their authors 
to a certain impartial recording of everything, good or evil, which 
seems of moment. 

The Tiord Crusade was narrated in the West from very different 
points of view by Anglo-Norman, French anti (ierman authorities. 
The primary Anglo-Norman authority is the Carmen Amhrosih or, 
as it is called by M. Gaston Paris, VEsioirc dc la finer rc saint c. This 
is an octosyllabic poem in French verse, written by Ambrose, a 
Norman trouvdre who foUow*e<I Richard I. to the Holy Land. The 
poem first came to be known by scholars about 1875, and has been 
edited by M. Gaston Paris (1897)* The liinerarmn Peregrin or urn, 
a work in ornate Latin prose, is (except for the fir^t book) a 
translation of the Cenuen masquerading under the guise of an inde- 
pendent work. There seems no doubt that it is a piece of plagiary, 
and.^at its writery Richard, “canon of the Holy Trinity’’ in London, 
stapi^ to the Carmen as Tudebod to the Cesta, or Albert olf Aix 
j his supposed original. The third crusade is also described from 


the English poini of view by all ronlemiiorary wTiters of history 
in England, c.i;., Ralph ol Cocgcshall, who u^cd information gained 
liom crubaders, and William ot Newburgh, who had acccbs to a 
W'ork by Richard l.’s chaplain, Anbclm, w’liich is now' lost. The 
French side is presented m Kigord’s Gesta Phdippi Aufinsti and in 
the Oesta (an abridgement and continualion ot Rigord) and the 
Phdippcis of William the Breton. The two French writers represent 
Richard as a faithies.s vassal, in the German wtiteis — Tagino, dean 
ol Ta.ssau, who wrote a Desiriptio of Baibaio^'^a's crusade (1189-90); 
and Ansbert, an .‘Viistrian ileik, w'ho wrote Ih' e':pcdiiionc friderici 
Imprratoiis (i 187-90) — Richard appears lalher as a monster of 
pride and arrogant e. From llu- Aiahit ol view the life of 

Richaid's rival, Saladin, is tiestrihed h;, Beh.i-ud-din, a high ofl'idal 
under Saladin. who writl^^ a p;ineg\ru; tm liL ma.sler, somewhat 
<oidu.-ed in ihronolo'gy and partial in Us swnpal liie<, hut nevertheless 
of great value. 'I'lie \aiiou^ conlintiatioiis of VVilli.im ol T>re above 
mem lulled repu^ent the opinion ol the native Franks iw'hich is 
hostile to Kicbard f.i; while in Nicetas, who wrote a history of the 
Eastern einfjirc Irom riiS to reot). we h.a\e a lUzantme authority 
who, as Trof. Bury remarks, “diiiers from ,‘\nna ami Ciniiainus in 
his lone towards the erusaders, to whom he is Miiprisingk\ fair.” 

For the Fuuuth Ciu .s.mil tlu* pnniaiy authoril\ is Villehardouin’s 
La Canqueir de Con Aaniinople, an ofliual apology tor the diversion 
of the crusade, written hy one of its leaders, and concealing the 
arcana under an appearance ol Irank n.'iivete. Ills woik is usefully 
.supplemented by the narratne {Lft Prn-r dr Constantinople) of 
Robert de Clary, a knight lii;m Ti<'ardy, who piesenls the non- 
official view ol the crusade, as it app-ared to an ordinary .soldier, 
'i'hc XfiofLKoe rCbi> Ir V'-vuo'ta p oinpost‘d in Greek verse .‘iome time 
alier i.-;oo. apparently by an author of mi.;t*d I-'rankish and Greek 
parentage, and translated into French at an^ early dale under the 
title “The Kook of tlu* CompK'st oi C’onstanlinoi>jc and the Empire 
ot Rumania”) narrates in a prologue tlu* ecents of tlie hmrth (as 
indeed also of the first) riu.<ulv. TIi<* Chronirle of the A/ circa (as 
this work is geneiMlly called) i- written from the Frankish point of 
View, in state ot its Greek \eise, and the Byzantine ijoint of view 
must be .smight in Xuetas. On tlie fiiblii/grapbv 01 the tourth crusade 
see Klimke, idr Quellrn zur Gesrdtkhtr drs vinten Krruzzugvs 
(Bn.slau, 1875). 

The history of the La'iku ('hcT/s.vpH.s, irom the filth to the eighth, 
enters into the continiuii ions ol William <d Tyre, above mentuined; 
while the Uistoviu orientuUs ot Jacques de X'itry, who had taken part 
in the fifth cnuafle, and died in r2.}0. enihraee.s the hUory of 
events till 12x8 (the third hmik being a latiT addition!. The Sareta 
jideliiini Cruris of Marino Sanmlo. a )u..t«>rv of the tni.>,a<les written 
by a X'enetian noble between i.5u9 and 1521, i> also of value, particu- 
larly for tlie. crtisade of Frnleruk H. 'fhe minor auUuudties for the 
tilth cru.’^ade have bi‘t*n U)ileet<*<l by Kiihriebt. in the publicatioas 
of the bocietc de rurk-nt Latin lor 1.S71, and iHS,'; tlu* ten valuable 
letters of Oliver, liLhop of Tadiuborn, aiul the KLtnrhi DamieLtinu, 
ba.-ed on tliese letters, have aLo been edited by Bdliricht in (he 
Westdrutsrhr Zeitschnjt fur Gesi hit hte uud Kwist (1891). The si.xth 
crasade, (hat of Fre<lerkk IL. K de;aribcd in the I’hronide of 
Ricliaid of San Germano, a notary of the i*nii)eror, and in other 
Western authorities, Roger of WVndover. For the cncsades of 
St, Louis the duel autliorities are Joinville’s life oC hi.s master (whom 
he accompanied to Egypt on the seventii cru.sade), and de Nangis’ 
Grsta Lndovld mp*,. .Sevt*ral work.s were written on the capture of 
.\cre in 1291, especiaily the Jirddium nr his Acrone.nsiSf a treatise 
wlii\*U emerges to llirovv light, alter many yeans of rlurkness, on the 
Ia.‘it hours of the kingdom. 1’lu* orh-rual ixdnt of view' for the i.5th 
century appears in Jelaleddin’s hi.--ttiry ot the Ayyubiie sultans of 
Egy]it. written tow'artL the cml of the 15th century; in MaqrizFs 
history of Egypt, written in the nikhlle of the i5lh century; and 
in the compendium ot the hi* lory of the human race by Aliulfcda 
(< 1 . 1352); w'hiie the onmisdoni Abulfaragius (w'hom Rcy calls the 
Eastern St. Tiumnus) wrote, in the loiter half of the x,5th century, a 
chronicle of univ'crsal hetory in Syriac, which he aLo issued, in an 
Arabic recen'^ioii, a? a Compendtous Hid or y of the Dynasties. 

XL The l)ori’Mj.,\7S bearing on the lilstory of the eVasades and the 
Latin kingrlom of Jerusalem are various. Under Gut head of charters 
come the Rcfiestu rrp^ni iJkrosntymitani, published by Rbhricht, Inns- 
bruck, i 8<>.5 (wdih an Additamentum in 1904) ; the Cartnlaitc ghieraU 
drs JTosptialiers^ by D{‘Irtvinc Leroulx (1804 ‘V'f/,); and the Carlulaire 
de. P^iilise du St. S^pulcrc, by de Koziere (1849). 

Under the head of laws come the assizas of the Kingdom, edited 
by Beugnot in the Recueil des historiens des croisades; and the 
tusrizes of Antioch, printed at Venice in i«76. C, Schlumbergcr has 
written on the coims and seals of the Latin East in various pub- 
lications (and has also published Prise de St. Jean d’Acre en fan 
i2px par Ptsrnke du Soudan dHi^ypte, H)i4, and R^cits de Byzance 
et des croisades, 1916). E. G. Rcy has written an &iudc sur les 
monuments de fmhitecUm milhairc (1871). The genealogy of the 
Levant is given in Le Livre des liftmues d*outre-mer (published along 
with the suvsizes). 

III. Modern Birt.tocrai'IIIT.s.— The hcsl account of original author- 
ities for the crusades is that of A. Molinicr, Les Sources de Vhisloire 
de Prance (Tooi:-<i6), vols. ii, and iii. W, Waltenbach, Deutschlands 
CeschkhtsqiicUen, gives an account of Albert of Aix (voL ii,, ed.t 
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1S94, pp. 170-180) and of Ekkehard of Aura {.Ibid. pp. iSg-igS). 
Von Sybel’s Gesckichte des ersien Kreiizzii^e^ contains a full study of 
the authorities foi the first crusade; while the prefaces to Hagen- 
mcver’s editions of the Gesia and of Ekkehard are also valuable 
Gaston Dodu, in the work mentioned below, begins by a brief account 
oi the original authorities, which is chiefly of value so far as it 
^als with William of Tyre and the history of the assizes: and 
H. G. Prutz has also a short account of some of the historians of 



Modern Writers. — ^The various works of R. Rohricht present the 
^undest, if not the brightest, account of the crusades. There is a 
Geschiclite des erst pi Kreuzziie^s (Innsbruck, 1901), a Gesckichte de^ 
p o mgr Cl chs Jerusalem {ibid., 1S9S) and a Gesckichte der Krcuzzilge 
in Lhnriss {ibid., iSgS). For the first crusade von Sybel’s work and 
F. Chalandon’s Alexis Comnene (1900) may also be mentioned: 
tor the fourth,^ A. Luchaire’s Innocent III.: La Question Orient 
(1907) ; while for the whole of the crusades W. Norden's Fapsttum 
nnd Byzanz (1903) is of value. B. Kuzier’s Gesckichte der Kreiizziige 
(iSSo) still remains a suggestive and valuable work; and L. Brehier's 
UEglise et V orient au inoycn age (1907^ contains not only an up-to- 
date account of the crusades, but also a full and useful bibliography, 
which should be consulted for fuller information. The most recent 
w^ork is that of A. Ruville, Die Kreuzziiqe (Bonn, 1920). On points 
of chronology, and on the relations between the crusaders and their 
Mohammedan neighbours, W. B. Stevenson’s The Crusaders in the 
East (1907) is very valuable. A large and important work of 
reference is G. Golubovich’s Biblioteca bibliografica della Teira Santa 
e delV Oriente jrancescana (1907, 1915, iQigV On the constitutional 
and social history of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, G. Dodu 
Histoire des institutions dans le royaume latin de Jerusalem (1S94), 
is very useful; E. G. Rev, Les Colonies franqiies de Syric (1SS3), 
gives ^many interesting details; and H. G. Prutz, Kuliurgeschichie 
der Kreuzziige (1S83), gives an estimate of the effects of the au- 
sades on the progress of civilization. The works of Gmelin and J. 
Delaville-Leroulx on the Templars and Hospitallers respectively are 
worth consulting; while for Eastern affairs the English reader may 
be referred to G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslem (1890), and 
to S. Lane-Pool, Mahommedan Dynasties (1894) , a valuable work of 
reference. For a brief popular account, see Konrad Berco\flci, The 
Crusades (1929). (E. B.) 

CRUSENSTOLPE, MAGNUS JAKOB (1795-1865), 
Swedish historian, was born at Jonkoping on March ii, 1795. 
His first important work was a History of the Early Years of the 
Life of Kmg Gustavus IV. Adolphus (1S37) which was follow’ed 
by a series of monographs and by some politico-historical novels, 
of which The House of Holstcin-Gottorp in Sweden is considered 
the best. In 1838 he was sentenced to three years' imprisonment 
for his bitter attacks on the Government. Few Swedish writers 
have wielded so pure and so incisive a style as Crusenstolpe, but 
his historical work is vitiated by political and personal bias. He 
died at Stockholm on Jan, 18, 1865. 

CRUSHER-GAUGE, an instrument for the indirect meas- 
urement of the pressure in a gun when fired. Lead is the register- 
ing agent for shot-guns, but copper is used in other instances. The 



Crusher gauge, used for measuring indirectly the pressure in 
A rifle when fired, upper figure shows the instrument before, 

THE LOWER AFTER, FIRING 

original type was screwed into the wall of a gun, and the explosion 
drove a knife-edged piston into a copper disk, the power required 
to penetrate to various depths being read off from a table. The 
modern form of gauge is a copper cylinder, compressed between 
two flat surfaces. Tables are prepared, for various crushers of 


standard length and diameter, from which the force in tons per 
square inch can be ascertained easily. Several crushers are tried in 
turn 10 give an average. The copper is first given an initial com- 
pression in manufacture, a record of the results being made. The 
simpler method of placing is in the chamber at the back of the 
charge. A rifle gauge is illustrated in the drawing, before and after 
firing. It consists of a massive steel block into which a rifle-barrel 
is locked by means of a screwed gland-fitting. The cartridge base 
rests on a piston through w’hich the striker-pin passes. As the pis- 
ton is driven back by the explosion it compresses the copper 
crusher lying behind the piston. 

CRUSHER: see Disintegrator. 

CRUSIUS, CHRISTIAN AUGUST (1715-1775), German 
philosopher and theologian, was born on Jan 10, 1715, at Leuna, 
near Merseburg, in Saxony. He was educated at Leipzig, and be- 
came professor of theology there in 175c, and principal of the 
university in 1773. He died on Oct iS, 1775. Crusius opposed 
the philosophy of Wolfi from the standpoint of religious orthodoxy. 
He attacked it mainly on the score of the moral e\ils that must 
flow from any system of determinism. The most important v;orks 
of this period of his life are Eniwurf dcr nothwendigen Veniimft- 
wahrkeiten (1745), JJ'eg ziir Gewissheit und Zuveri'dssigkeit 
der menschiichcn Erkenntniss (1747). Though diffusely written, 
and neither brilliant nor profound. Crusius' philosophical books 
had a great but short-lived popularity. 

There is a full notice of Crusius in Ersch and Gruber s Allgemeine 
Encyclopddie. Consult also A. Marquardt, Kant und Crusius; and art, 
in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie. 

CRUSTACEA, a very large division of the animal kingdom 
comprising the crabs, lobsters, crayfish, prawns, shrimps, sand- 
hoppers, woodlice, barnacles, water-fleas and a vast multitude of 
less familiar forms that are not distinguished by any popular 
names. In systematic zoology they are ranked as one of the 
classes forming the phylum (or sub-phylum) arthropoda, {q.v.) 
and are distinguished from the members of the other classes by 
being generally of aquatic habits, breathing by gills or by the 
general surface of the body, having two pairs of antenna-like 

appendages in front of the mouth 
and at least three pairs of post- 
oral limbs acting as jaws. There 
is so much diversity, both of 
structure and of habits, wflthin 
the class, that it is all but im- 
possible to give a brief definition 
which shall apply to all its mem- 
bers, and all the characters men- 
tioned are subject to modifica- 
tion in parasites and other highly 
specialised forms. 

It would not be altogether mis- 
leading to describe the Crustacea 
as the ^'insects of the sea.” In 
the great oceans and in the nar- 
row seas their teeming multitudes, 
the “things creeping innumerable" 
of the Psalirdst, play a part not 
unlike that taken by the true 
insects in the life of the land. 
In fresh waters, where they have 
to meet with the competition of 
insects, they are hardly less abundant and there is scarcely a ditch 
or pond that does not harbour at least some of the more minute 
forms. On land they are less common, but the woodlice of our 
gardens and the land-crabs of tropical regions have solved the 
problem of adaptation to a sub-aerial life. 

The most familiar Crustacea are the larger crabs and lobsters 
which are used as food by man, but the part which these play in 
the economy of nature is small compared with that of the amphi- 
pods and isopods which swarm in the shallower waters of the sea 
and serve as scavengers, feeding on all kinds of animal and vege- 
table refuse and forming, in their turn, the food of many of the 
larger marine animals such as fishes. Vastly more important th^ 



Fig. 1. — SEGMENT OF ABDOMEN OF 

lobster, viewed from the front 
Bolow are the pair of appendages, 
swimmerets, each with two branohes, 
endopodite and exopodite, which are 
separated 
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any of these, however, are the minute pelagic copepocis, of which 
the shoals may discolour tlic siirlace waters of the ocean for many 
miles and serve to guide the fisherman and the whaler to the most 
profitable fishing grounds. I'hey form an ini[jor(ant const itueni 
of plankton (q.v.), the as.semblage ot minute lloating animal and 
vegetable life in the surface waters of the ocean. It is on the 
plankton that a great part of the higher animal life of the sea 
ultimately depends for food. The copepods live upon the diatoms 
and other microscopic plant life of tlie plankton and themselves 
form the food of many fishes such as the herring and the mack<Tel 
and evTii of the gigantic whales. 

MORPHOLOGY 

External Structure: Body. — As in ail arthropods the firm 
outer covering or exoskelt‘ton of the body consists of a .series of 
segments or somites which may be joint i‘d together or more or 
less coalesced. The tyi)ical form of a somite is seen, for instance, 
in the segments which make up the abdomen or "‘tail” of a lob- 
ster or crayfish. Each consists of a shelly ring separated trom the 
rings in front and behind by areas of softer integument forming 
movable joints. The arched plate which forms the dorsal pan of 
the segment is distinguished as the tergum ami the narrower ven- 
tral bar as the sternum. The tergum is t)ro(hu‘ed on idther si<li‘ 
as a free plate, the pleuron, and each st‘gment has a pair of limbs 
articulated to the sternum The posterior terminal si^gment of 
the body, on which the opening of (ho anus is situated, never 
beans typical limbs and is known as the lelson. Its morphologii'ai 
nature is shown by its development. In the larvai' of the more 
primitive Crustacea, the num])er of somile.s, at tirst small, in- 
creastNs by the successive appearance of m‘w somites between th(‘ 
last-formed s(jmite and the ti‘rminal region which hears the anus. 
The “growing-point” of the bod^' is, in tact, situated in front of 
this region, and, when (he full number of soinitts has been 
reached, the unsegmented ])arl nanainitig forms the ((dson of the 
adult. In no crustacean, however, are all the somifes of tlu- ho<ly 
distinct and separate frrim each o(hi‘r. The fore part of tla* hotly 
of the lobster, for instance, has an undivided .^ht‘lly covering, the 
“barrel” or carapace, and the numijer of siunites vomposiug this 
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Fig. Z . — COMMON lobster, female PIOMARUS CAMMAKUS) SEEN FROM 
THE SIDE, THE APPENDAGES OF ONE SIDE ONLY BEING REPRESENTED 


region is only to be infirred fnnn the appendages attached to it. 
In all Crustacea an anterior region is marked off by having the 
somites obscured in thi.s way. Apart from the possible existence 
of an. ocular somite corrcsjionding to the eyes (the morphological 
nature of which is discussed below) the smallest number of 
somites so united in any adult crustacean is five. Even where a 
larger number of somites are fused there is generally a markeil 
change in the character of the appendages after the fifth pair, ami, 
since the integumenlal fold which forms the carapace seems to 
originate from this point, it is usual to regard these five somites as 
constituting the head or cephalon. It is quite possible, however, 
that in the primitive ancestors of existing Crustacea a still smaller 
number of somites were united in the head. The first three pairs 



Fig. 3. -APUS CANCRIf ORMIS, ONE 
OF TUT [iRANCHIDPOnA, SHOWING 
THE BROAD SHIELD-SHArLD CARA* 
PACE COVERING THE GREATER PART 
OF THE BODY 


of appt‘iulagc‘s arc alone present in the “nauplius” larva, and they 
.show certain pcculiaritie.s of structure and development that seem 
to place them in a different category from the other limbs There 
is IhtTefori' some ground tor n‘garding the thn‘e corresponding 
somites a.s forming a “primary cephalon " 

In the suh-cla^s Malai ost rai a, which imlude.s all the larger and 
better-known Crustacea, the hoily proper is dividi-d into two re- 
gions siiarply distinguished by 
the (.haraiter of the appendages. 
These art* the “thorax” of eight 
soniitf's and the abdonuai. In 
the other suh-i lasses, although 
tbt‘ let ins thorax aiul abdomen 
are often u.s«‘d as descriptive 
terms, the regions so named are 
luu homologous witli thtise of the 
MaK'u ostrat a. In many of thelat- 
tiT, as, for example, in the lob- 
ster, the hi‘ad and thorax forma 
single undivided region which i.s 
known as ihe “cejihalo-thorax.” 
'riie shell or carajjace covering 
this region is not sim[)ly formed 
by the toaIt*sceiI ti-rga of the 
somites. In sonu* of the lower 
M.ihu ostraca, sucli as the Mysi- 
dac»*a, tile carapace is a fold of 
ilu‘ integument, enveloping, hut 
remaining fn‘e from, tin* thoracic 
sumit(*s In tlie loI»st(*r and other 
Dc‘(apo<]a, the carapace has ctialesual with the thoracic terga iu 
the middle of the back hut rmnains frei* at the sides, enclosing 
a pair of chanihi'rs vvithin whic h li<‘ (he gills. 

Thi* po.s.-,ession of this carapactg ari-ing as a liorsal fold from 
(h(‘ posterior margin of the head-region, is a characltT which re- 
curs iu the niost diviT'-i* groups of ihc ('ni.da<ea and is probably 
to h(‘ K'ganh'd as a iuiniitive ailrihnie of tlie da.ss. carapat'e 
may have the form of a bivalve shell, entirely enclosing the body 
and limbs, as in many bramhiopfida .and in the ( t.-inicoda. In the 
I (’irripedia it fotms a ih'shy manih‘ stn*ngthenr<I hy .shcdly plates 
j which may have a vc^ry complex strmture. In tlie Isoi)oda and 
j Amphijioda, wh»*n‘, as a rule*, all Ihe thoracic' somites {‘Xi‘c*pt the 
first are di.siiiut, there' sc'ems at fust tc^ be' no i arap,ac<‘-folcl. A 
c'oijipanVon with the- relali'd 'ranaidaic’a tnnl ('uniacea, however, 
sugge.sts that the c'oalescem c* oi the fir.st thoiacie somite with the 
head really involves a ve.siigial shidl-fold and tliis is po.ssihly the 
case also in the Co{u‘poda. 'I’lie only Cni.stac<*a in which there 

apjHMVS to he no trace of a cara- 
pac'e arc‘ (h<* anosiracous Bran- 
chiopoda and the remarkable syn- 
caridan Huthyadhi, 

'Hie rao‘'t extreme modifications 
of the gcmeral form of the body 
arc* shown in those Crustacea 
whii li have adopt e^d a sedentary 
or a parasitic haldt of tife.. The 
vaivitci uhowiny tines of (,'irripc^dia or hamacles are, in the 

OrowUi, Middle, Cyprh (Omr^woda) . i i/ , . . t . \ » i... 

bivnlvud c&nipaco wUhoul Unws of adult state*!, lOOtc'cI lO OHO Spot hy 

growth, and ri»hi, Upas 1]^'* head, aud tend, in varying 

dt^grees, towards lhc‘. radial sym- 
metry which is often associated 
with a sedc'utary life. In parasites, the segmentation of the body 
tends to ciisiipiH*ar and the general shape is often distorted in a 
fantastic: manner. In the Rhizocephala, and other parasitic drri- 
pedes, the adults have lost nearly every trace, not only of crus- 
tacean hut even of arthropodous structure. 

General Structure oi Limbs. — ^.Amid the great variety of 
forms assumed by the appendages of Crustacea, it is possible to 
trace, more or less plainly, the modification.^ of a fundamental type 
consisting of a peduncle, the protopodite (or sympodite), bearing 
two branches, the enclopodite and exopoditc. This .simple bira- 
mous form is shown in the swimming fetet of Coiiepoda, the “cirri” 
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of Cirripedia and the abdominal limbs of Mahcostraca. and it is : 
also found in the earliest and most primitive type of larva known 
as the “nauplius.” The protopodite may have, on its inner and ; 
outer margins, additional lobes or processes, known as endiies . 
and exites respectively. Some of the exites often function as gills. ; 
and the endites of appendages near the mouth frequently form \ 
jaw-processes, assisting in mastication and known as gnathobases. ! 
In the flattened leaf-like limbs characteristic of the Branchiopoda ^ 
the endites and exites are so developed that the biramous form . 
of the limb is obscured. It has been supposed that this form of ‘ 
limb, the “'phyllopodium.'" represents the primitive type from , 
which the biramous type has been derived. The recurrence of the j 
biramous type, however, in the most diverse forms of Crustacea \ 
and in the simplest larvae, and the evidence of the remarkable j 
fossil branchiopod Lepidocaris, all go to show’ that it represents ! 
the fundamental plan of the crustacean limb. ] 

In many Crustacea the paired eyes are borne on stalks which f 
are movably articulated with the head and may be divided into ’ 
two or three segments. The view has been held that these eye- i 
stalks are really limbs, homologous with the other appendages, j 
The evidence of embryolog>*, however, is decidedly against this 1 
view. The stalks appear late in the course of development, after \ 
many of the trunk-limbs are fully formed, and the eyes, at their i 
first appearance, are sessile on the sides of the head and only later j 
become pedunculated. The most important evidence in favour of ; 
the appendicular nature of the eye-stalks is found in the fact that 1 
when the eye-stalk is removed from a Ihdng lobster or prawn, a | 
many- jointed appendage like the flagellum of an antenna may j 
grow in its place. It is open to question, however, how far the 
evidence from such “heteromorphic regeneration’^ (see Hetero- 
MORPHOSis; Regener.a.tion) can be regarded as conclusive on 
points of homology. 

Special Motphology of Limbs. — ^The antennules (or first 
antennae) are generally regarded as true appendages, although 
they differ from all the other appendages in the facts that they 
are always innervated from the ‘"brain” (or preoral ganglia) and 
that they are uniramous in the earliest larvae and in the adults of 
all sub-classes except the Malacostraca, w'here they are biramous 
or sometimes triramous. It is unlikely that the two branches of 
the biramous type (seen, for instance, in the antennules of the 



Left: Sacculina carcini (Rhizocephala) ^ attached to the under side of the 
Shore Crab (Carciaus maenas). Right: Portunion maenadls ilsopoda}, an 
internal parasite of the same species of crab 

lobster) correspond to the endopodite and exopodite of the other 
hmbs. 

The antennae (or second antennae) are of special interest on 
account of the clear evidence that, although preoral in position 
in all adult Crustacea, they were originally postoral appendages. 
In the “nauplius” larva they lie at the sides of the mouth and their 
basal portion carries a hook-like process which assists the similar 
processes of the mandibles in pushing food into the mouth. 

In most Crustacea the antennules are purely sensory in function 


and carry numerous “olfactory" hairs. They are used as swim- 
ming organs in many larvae and some adults, and sometimes, in 
the male sex. they form clasping organs for holding the female. In 
the Cirripedia the antennules of the larvae carry the openings of 
the cement glands and become, in the adult, involved in the 
attachment of the animal to its support. 

The antennae are frequently swimming organs, but may assume 
other functions as organs of attachment in parasites, as creeping 



Fig. 6. — SWIMMING FEET OF A COPEPOD AND OF A BRANCHIOPOD 
Ljft: one of the swimming-feet of a Copepod (Calanus)^ showing the simple 
two-branched type of Crustacean appendage. Right: one of the trunk-like 
limbs of a Branchiopod iApus), showing the flattened leaf -like type 
{PkyUopodium ) 

legs, or as male claspers. In the Malacostraca they are chiefly 
sensory, the endopodite forming a long many- jointed lash (flagel- 
lum) while the exopodite is often a flattened plate, probably used 
as a balancer in swimming. 

The mandibles, like the antennae, have, in the nauplius, the 
form of biramous swimming limbs, with a jaw-lobe on the proto- 
podite. This form is retained in some adult Copepoda and Ostra- 
coda. In most cases, however, the palp loses its exopodite and it 
often disappears altogether, and the basal lobe becomes a power- 
ful jaw wdth the edge variously armed with teeth and spines. In 
blood-sucking parasites the mandibles are often piercing stylets 
enclosed in a tubular proboscis formed by the upper and lower lips. 

The maxiilulae and maxillae, or, as they are often called, first 
and second maxillae, are nearly always flattened leaf-like append- 
ages with gnathobasic lobes or endites borne by the protopodite. 
The endopodite, when present, forms a palp of one or a few 
segments, and exites may also be present. 

The limbs behind the head-region show little differentiation 
among themselves in the Branchiopoda, Cirripedia and many Cope- 
poda. It is characteristic of the Malacostraca that the trunk-limbs 
are divided into two sharply-defined series or “tagmata,” eight 
corresponding to the thoracic and six to the abdominal region. 
The thoracic series have the endopodites converted, for the most 
part, into more or less efi&cient walking-legs, while the exopodites 
are swimming organs or disappear. It is usual for one or more of 
the anterior pairs to be modified as “foot-jaws” or maxillipeds. 
The abdominal limbs are usually biramous and natatory, the last 
pair being large and flattened and forming with the telson a 
lamellar “tail-fan.” 

Gills. — ^In many of the smaller Crustacea no special gills are 
present and respiration is carried on by the general surface of the 
body and limbs. When gills are present they are generally formed 
by some of the exites near the base of the limb, which are flat- 
tened, thin-walled, and permeated by a network of blood-channels. 





In the Decapotla the gills are inserted, in thiee series, at or near 
the bases of the thoracic limbs, and lie within a pair of branchial 
chambers covered b}' the carapace 

Adaptations for aerial respiration are found in those Crustacea 
that have taken to terrestrial life. In the land-crabs (of several 
different families) the branchial chambt‘rs are enlarged and serve 
as lungs, the lining membrane being richly supplied with blood- 
vessels. 3n some of the terres- 
trial Tsopoda or woodlicc the 
abdominal appendages coni ain 
tufts of branching tubules tilled 
with air, like the tracheae^ of 
insects and other t e, r r e s t r i a 1 
Arlhropoda. 

Internal Structure: Ali- 
mentary System. — In almost all 
Crustaceae the food-canal runs 
straight through the body, except 
in front where it curves down- 
wards to the ventrally placed 
mouth. In a few cases its course 
is sinuous or twisted and in one or 
two instances (Cladocera, Cuma- 
cea) it is actually coiled upon it- 
self. As in other arthropodu, it 
consists of three divisions, the 
fore-, mid- and hind-gut, the first 
and last being lined by an inturn- 
ing of the clutinous cuticle. In 
the Malacostraca, the fore-gut is 
dilated to form a so-called '‘stom- 
ach,” furnished intenuilly with 

ridges armed with spines and fio. 7 ,- -leit: antcnnai right- 
hairs forming a straining appa- antcnnulae of the lobster. 
rat us. In the D(‘capoda this ap- showing only the base of the 
paratus reaches its greatest com- 

\»lexi(y, forming a '‘gastric mill” in which three ti‘efli conm*c(<‘d 
with a system of articulated o.ssielcs are niov(*fI by sp(‘cial muscle.s 
so a.s to triturate the food which is pas.sed into the sioinaeh. 

The mid-gut is essentially the ciig(‘s(ive and ab.sorplive n^gion 
tif the alimentary canal and its .surfa<'e is, in nearly all Cnistaiea. 
incrts'used by ])ouch-Iike or lubular outgrowths which not only 
serve as glands for secretion of the dig<*slive juicts, but aid in the 
ahsorijlion of the digested food, fu the J)ecapo«la these outgrowths 



arrangi'd nephridia. Each consists of a tliin-walied ‘end-sac,” 
which ilevelopinent shows lo l>e a vestigial portion of the coelom, 
conimuiiiiating with the ext»M’ior by a convoluted duct, part of 
wliich has glandular walL^. i’robably in most cases the greater 
Iiarl of this duct arises from niesoblaijt and only a short lerminal 
part fioin epihlast, but it is .^taud that in some cases the whole 
duct is epibla.stic. In the I>ecaptida the antennal gland is largely 
developed and is known as the “green gland." 1‘lie external part 
of the duct is often diKited into a blaiiiler, ainl may sometimes 



Fig. a.— MOUTii parts of Crustacea, showing trom left to right; 

Mandible of Caianu'J (CopcpmLt) with Siranjoiis p.<lp; Mandible yf Lobster, 
with palu reriwoiid and unbraiu ht,d ; MaxilUHa Maxilla of Lobster 


.send out diverticula forming a sysUnu (»f sinuses rrimifying through 
the body. 

Other excreUiry <u‘gans have been ileM'ri!»ed in lertain Ch'ustacea, 
consi.-^ting of groitjis of niesmiennal cells in variou.s parts of the 
b uly within wlu\h the tavtretory prtulucts are stored U[) instead 
of being e-X(H*ile(l ru.s.<ibly soim‘ of these are vestiges of seg- 
ment ally arranged Nephridia. 

Nervous System. — The central nervous system is constructed 
on the same general plan a.s in oilna* Arthropinia, consisting of a 
supraoi'suphage.il ganglionic nui.ss or “brain,” united by circum- 
oesoiihagcal t onnt*i‘tivt‘s witli a doiiblt* viailral chain of segmen- 
tally arranged ganglia. In the primitive Branchiopoda the ventral 
chain retains tin* ladderdike arrangement found in some annelids, 
ile‘ two halvt‘s being widely .separated and the j)air.s of ganglia 
eoimeded together aerus.s tlie middle Hue by double transverse 
comnii.s.Mjre.'^. In the otlier groups Uk^ iwo htilves of tlie chain are 
im>re or less cotde.’^eed, and, in addition, llte gangliti tend to draw 
together in a longiiudhuil din^eiitg} and m fuse, ultimately, into 
a .single nias.s represeniing tin* whole of the ventral chain. This is 
seen, for e.Kainple, in th<‘ tnie t rabs tlinndiyurai among the 


form a massive dige.stive gland or “liver.*' la some dc*capods, as, | 
for instance, in the crayfish, the mid-gut is very short, nearly the 
whole length of the food-canal being formed l)y the fore and hind 
guts. In a few highly niodihed para.sites the alimentary canal is 
vestigial or absent throughout life. 

Circulatory System. — As in the other Arlhropodti, the cir- 
culatory system in Crustacea is largely lacunar, the blood tlowdng 
in spaces or channels without definite walls. The heart is of the 
usual arthropodous type, lying in a pericardial blood-sinus with 
which it communicates l)y valvular ot>cnmgs or ostia. In most 
Iiranchioj,)oda and in some Malacostraca the heart retains more or 
less completely the primitive form of a long tube, extending 
throughout the greater part of the length of the body and having 
a pair of ostia in each somite. In mo.st Crustacea however, it is 
shortened and gives off one or more main arteries which carry the 
blood for some distance to pour into the blood-sixices of the 
body. In many of the smaller Crustacea there is no heart, and it 
is impossible to speak of a circulation in the proper sen.se of the 
word, the blood being merely driven hither and thither by the 
movements of the body and limbs and of the alimenlaty canal. 

Excretory System. — ^I'hc most important excretory or renal 
organs of the Crustacea are two pairs of glands lying at the base 
of the antennae and of the maxillae respectively. The two are 
rarely functional together, although one may replace the other in 
the course of development. In the adult it is sometimes the 
antennal, sometimes the maxillary gland which persists. The 
structure of both glands is essentially the same and they are lo 
retarded as the survivors of a primitive series of segmentally 


[hn apoda. I'hu brain, or sui^raovjioph.igcal gangliim, shows various 
degrees of coinpltj.xity. In the br;uu’]iioi)u(la ii contains two pairs 
of ganglionic ct'utrc’S giving origin, rospcclively, to the optic and 
tin* aiucnuiilar nerve.'^. 'I'ho cmlrrs fur the antennal nerves form 
ganglionic swellings on the ocsoiibageal connect ivc*s. In the higher 
forms these centrt‘s havt* movt*vl f<irw.u'ds lo bectime iucor})oratcd 

la the brain, l)ut the fibres which 
unite them still run backwards 
to form a transverse commissure 
l>ehind the oesophagus. This is 
of importance as showing that 
the antennae were originally 
post oral limbs. In the higher 
l>i‘capO{la, additional centres arc 

.. devehkped iu the brain and its 

Fig. r.— gTlls of LoBSTCRrcx- Structure becomes very complex. 
POSED BY CUTTING AWAY THE SIDE A systcm of visccral nerves and 
OF THE CARAPACE ganglb associatcd with the ali- 

mentary canal and ihe bean is well dcveloixal in the Decapoda. 

Eyes, — ^The eyes of Ccustacea are of two kinds, the unpaired, 
median or "naupUu.s” eye, and the paired compound eyes. The 
median eye is generally present in the earliest larval stages (naup- 
llus) and in some instances, a.s iu the Copepoda, it forms the sole 
organ of vision. It may persist along with the paired eyes, as in 
the BranchiopOfla, or it may become vestigial or disappear in the 
adult, as in most Malacostraca. It consists typically of three cup- 
shaped masses of pigment, the cavity of each cup being filled with 
columnar retinal cells connected at their outer ends with nerve 
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Fig. 10. — DISSECTIO?^ of male lobster, from the side 


The nervous system is shown in black, the focd-caral is stippled. Running downward from the long tuoular testis to the base of the Iasi ’walk- 
ing-ieg is the male genital duct. The heart, lying under the carapace, Is continued backward by a large blood vessel, the posterior aorta, and 
sends downward another large vessel, which is seen i.n front of the gerita! duct. The digestive gland or “liver” is a large mass occupying most 
of the space in the carapace on each side of the siorracn 


fibres from the brain. 

The compound 65 x 3 are very similar in the details of their 
structure to those of insects, consisting of a varying number of 
visual elements or ^‘ommatidia” separated by pigment sheaths and 
each terminating in a "‘crystalline body’’ covered by the trans- 
parent external cuticle which forms the cornea. In most cases the 

cornea is dhided into lens-like facets cor- 

responding to the underlying ommaudla. 

Other Sense-organs . — As in other Ar- 
thropoda, the hairs or setae on the surface 
f: = CS of the body are important organs of sense 

^ f and are variously modified for special func- 

r? tions. Many, perhaps all, of them are or- 

e ^ gans of the sense of touch. When feathered 

J or provided with secondary’ barbs the setae 

^ ■ $ will respond to movements or vibrations in 

c ; the surrounding water and some of this 

jj I \l sort have been supposed to have an audi- 

yy tory function. Organs formerly regarded 

as auditory, but now known to be con- 
nected with the maintenance of equilibrium 
of the body, are the “statocysts” found in 
various positions in different Crustacea, 
notably at the base of the antennules in 
most Decapods, These are open or closed 
jh vesicles having sensory hairs on their inner 

surface and containing one or more “stato- 
/ ip liths” which may be grains of sand intro- 

duced from the exterior. 

FROM sARs “FAUNA NORVEs»AE» Anothcr typc of scnsory setae is asso- 
Fig. h. — NERVOUS sys- dated with the sense of smell, or rather, 
TEH OF BRANCHINECTA perhaps, the “chemical sense.” These are 
bluntly pointed filaments in which the 
cuticle IS extremely delicate. They are 
found chiefly on the antennules, and are often especially developed 
in the males, which they are supposed to guide in their pursuit of 
fhe females. 

Glands.— The most important glandular structures in Crus- 
tacea (in addition to the digestive and excretory glpds already 
mentioned) are various types of dermal glands which occur on 
the surface of the body and limbs. Some of these in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth or on the walls of the oesophagus have 
been regarded as salivary, but in some cases are now known to 
produce a mucous secretion which serves to entangle minute 
food-particles and is swallowed along with them. In some Amphi- 
poda the secretion of glands on the surface of the body and limbs 
is used in the construction of protective cases in which the animals 
live. In some freshwater Copepoda the dermal glands secrete a 
gelatinous envelope enabling the animals to resist desiccation. 
The greatly-developed cement glands of the Cirripedia which 


serve to attach the animals to their support probably also belong 
to the category of dermal glands. 

Phosphorescent Organs. — ^Like many other marine animals 
certain Crustacea belonging to very diverse groups (Ostracoda, 
Copepoda, Mysidacea, Euphausiacea, Decapoda) possess the 
power of emitting light. All of them are inhabitants of the deep 
sea or of the surface waters of the ocean. No freshwater Crustacea 
are phosphorescent. The organs concerned in light-production are 
curiously varied. In the Ostracoda and Copepoda certain dermal 
glaFids produce a luminous secretion. In some Mysidacea and 
Decapoda the secretion of the excretory organs (maxillary or 
antennal glands') is luminous. In the Euphausiacea and certain 
Decapoda the light-producing organs found on the body and limbs 
are complex structures provided with a reflector and a condensing 
lens and movable by special muscles so as to vary the direction of 

the emitted beam. The part 

which phosphorescence plays in 
the life of the animals can only be 
conjectured. In some instances it 
may serve to attract prey; in 
others it may help individuals of 
I the same species to keep to- 

^ ^ gether in a shoal or to find their 

I ] mates. The clouds of luminous 

V secretion thrown out by some 

iff species may serve to baffle pur- 

^ 1 1 cloud of ink thrown 

1 S m by a cuttlefish. The elaborate 

% M M “search-lights” may illuminate 

objects within the range of vision. 
But even conjecture seems at a 
loss when we find that certain 
deep-sea prawns have complex 

FROM SCOTT, "BRITISH PARASITIC COPE- light-organs placed so as to il- 

pooA- (RAY SOCIETY) luminatc the interior of the gili- 

FIG. 12. — CHONDRACANTHUS 

(COPEPODA), A PARASITE OF FISH t 

Showing the female carry Ing a pair of System. — In 

long sausage-shaped egg masses. At the great majority of Crustacea 

the base of the right hand egg mass the sexes are separate, but in the 
IS a small oval body, the dwarfed male j- 1 - 

Cirripedia and m some parasitic 
Isopoda hermaphroditism is the rule, and isolated instances occur 
in other groups, especially among Decapoda. Parthenogenesis is 
common in Branchiopoda and Ostracoda and occurs in at least one 
genus of terrestrial Isopoda. Where the sexes are separate, sexual 
dimorphism is often striking. The males are often provided with 
clasping organs for holding the female, and these may be formed 
by modification of almost any of the appendages, antennules, 
antennae, thoracic limbs, or even some of the mouth-parts. Some 
of the appendages in the neighbourhood of the genital openings 
I may be modified for the purpose of transferring the sperm to the 
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female, as, for instance, the first and second abdominal append- 
ages in the Decapoda. 

In the higher Decapoda tlio male is often larger than the female, 
but in other groups the reverse is more frequently the ease. In 
some ] parasitic Copepoda and Isopoda the disparity in size is car- 
ried to an extreme degree, and the minute male is attached, like a 
parasite, to the enormously larger female. 

Ell the Cirripedia some very aberrant types of sexual rclation- 
shij) exist. While the great majority are hermaphrodites cajxible 
of both cross and self fertilization, it was discovered by Darwin 
thal, in certain species, minute degraded males exist, attached to 
th<‘ ordinary individuals. Since these dwarf males pair, not with 
femah's, but with hermaphrodites, Darwin termed them “comple- 
meiitai" maK‘s. In other species the large individuals have be- 
come purely female by atrophy of the male organs and are 
entirely deiiendent on the dwarf males for fertilization. 

Very few ('rustacca are viviparous in the sense that the eggs are 
retained within the body until hatching takes place, but, on the 
othtT hand, nearly all carry tlie eggs in some way or other after 
extrusion They are retained lictwTcn the valves of the carnpan^ 
in some Branchiopoda and Osiracoda or wdlhin (he mantle-cavity 
in Cirripedia. Among the Malacoslraca the Peracarida have a 
brood-pouch formed by overlapinng plates attached to the bases 
of some of the thoracic legs. In the Decapoda the eggs are carried 
by the female atta.chcd to the abdominal apiiendages. In a few 
cases the developing embryos are nourished by a special sin're- 
(ioii while in the brood-chamber (Cladocera, terrestrial Isopoda). 

EMBRYOLOGY 

The majority of Crustacea arc hatched from llu* egg in a form 
differing more or less from that of the adult, and pass through a 
scTies of free-swimming larval stages. TIutc are many instances, 
however, in which the metamorphosis is supiiressed, and the 
newly-hatched young resemble th parent in general structure. 

In those Crustacea in which the series of larval stages is most 
coinpiete the starting-point is the form already mentioned under 
the name of nnuplius. In the typical form, this has an oval un- 
segmented body and three jiairs of limbs corresponding to the 
nntenaule.s, antennae and mandibles of the adult. The antennules 
are simpk’, the others each two-hranched, and all three pairs are 
used in swimming. I'he antennae have a spine-Hk<‘ process at tlie 
base, and they shares with the mandibles, whic'h have a similar 
proce.ss, (he function of seizing food and pushing it info Iht^ 
mouth. ^Phe mouth is overhung ])y a large labnnn or upper Up 
The jxiired eyes are as yet wanting, but the unpaired (we i.^ usually 
lonspicuous. 

A nauplius larva diftering only in details from that just <le- 
scriliedis found inmost of the Branchio[>oda, C'opepoda and ('irri- 
pedia. and in a more modified form, in some Ostracofia. Among 
the Malaco.straca, the nauplius is foural in the. EuphauMacea and 
some of the most primitive Decapoda. In many of the Oust at ea 
that hatch at a later stage there is mont or less clear evidence of 
a nauplius stage in the embryonic devtdopmenl. It seems certain, 
therefore, that the possession of a nauplius larva must be regardtal 
a.s a very primitive character of the Crustacea. 

As devdopincnt proceeds, the body of the nauplius elongates 
and its posterior i)art becomes segmented, new' somites being 
adcl<*d at succcvssivc moult. s from a formative zone in front of the 
telsonic region. The appendages appear as bu<ls on the; ventral 
surface of the somites, and hecomt^ differentiated, like the somites 
that bear them, in regular order from before backw'urds. With the 
elongation of the body, its clor.sai covering begins to project 
behind as a shell-fold, the beginning of the carapace. The paired 
eyes appear under the cuticle at the sides of the head, but only 
become pedunculated at a comparatively late stage. 

The course of development here outlined, in which the somites 
and appendages appear in regular order, agrees so well with that 
observed in the typical Annelida that it must be regarded as the 
most primitive. It is most closely followed in some Branchiopoda 
and Copepoda. In most Crustacea, however, thi.s primitive scheme 
is more or less modified. The earlier stages may be passed through 
within the egg, so that the larva, on hatching, has reached a sUigc 



more advanced than I he nauplius. The gradual appearance of 
somites and ap[)cndages may be accelerated sc^ thal comparatively 
great advances take place at a single moult, or individual somites 
or pairs of appendages may aiipt‘ar in advance of their neigh- 
bours, cli.sturbing the rt'gular order of succession. This last type 
of modification i.s especially found in the Mala.costraca, in which 
it leads to the very [leculiar larva known as the “coec/.'’ In the 
tvjMcal form of zoisa, found in the Brachy- 
ura ( or true crabs) tin* i>o.st(Tior five or .six 
thoracic sopiiU‘s an* delayed in develop- 
ment and an* still repn‘sentc‘d by a short 
unsegmenti'd ri'eion of the* body at a stage 
whi'ii the abdominal somites behind them 
an* tully lornu‘d and ewen carry ap- 
pendages 

Most of the larval ftirins swim Freely at 
the* .siirfai e of the sea and show ada{)tation.s 
to this ‘'pelagic" habit of life Various 
.spines and proc'es^i^s from the surface of 
the* body are oftc‘n developed and are 
pr()l>al)ly less important as defi‘n‘'ive organs than as aids to nota- 
tion, and the same imrpo.sc* may be* .served by the greatly developed 
carapace of stomatopod larvae* and tlie (‘Xtrenu* tlattening of the 
body in the* mcanbranous pIiy!loM>ma larvat* of the* sj^ny lobsters 
and their nllic‘.s. 

Complete* .suppH'ssiein of mi‘tamnri)Imsis is found in the fre.sh- 
water crayfish and the* ri\i*r-< rah% hut is by no means universal 
amemg freshwater Cru.dact'a. On the* other band, a few marine 
crabs an* known to be* hatehi‘d in a form eliJYering little from that 
of the adult. 

CLASSIFICATION 
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Fig 13 ' T H L “N A u- 

PLfUS** LARVA OF A 
COPEPOD ( CYCLOPS) 


The <]ivc*rsily ed' .stnii’tnn* in the m(‘inbt*rs of the* ilnss Crus- 
taceti is mneh gn*ater than in any of the* otli<*r cla.s.ses of Arthro- 
pofla, and the .*‘eht‘im* of e lassifn atinn whiih must be devi.si*d 
in ordt‘r to expre.^s (heir affinities is e'fjrrespondingly comiilex. 
ICarly in the century P. A. Latreilh* divirh'd the class into 
two main groups, Malac'osiraca anti lunoniost nica, and this dle'h- 
otomy has p(*rsis*t<*{l in textdxtoks down to the pre.stmi, but it is 
now gtaierally ret'ogniztxl (hat wliih* tlie .\lahict>.sjraca constitute 
a natural and sharply 'di'fintxl group, the* Kniomostracn are. a hel- 
erogtmeems a.**,st‘mblag»*, defimsl only by ne*gaiive charncii,‘rs and 
having no claim to reh*u(itm in a nalur.d .^ystf*m of classification. 

The* following is a .^vimpsis of tin* t l.issifu atiori now generally 
adopted. Some further (lt‘iaiis will be* louiiel in the artieles ele‘aling 
with the sub cla.ssev. 

C'las.s (hu'S'iAcvA 

Sub-class Hrant fi’mpndii 

(Jrde‘r.s Annstraai, lJpo\fraray aioslraca, Con- 
i' In i.\i ram, CladfUtra. 

Sul ;-(']a s,< ( ) N traroflfU 

Orti<‘r.s .1/ Ctadocvpa, Podoropa, Plafy- 

t'fipa, 

Sub-cla.''S (\tpapadii. 

()rti<‘rs F.itcoprpoda, Branrhlura. 

Sul )-e la ss C 'Irri prdia. 

()r(Ie‘rs Thoractrn, At nitPonicka, Ascothonicicaf 
Apoda. khii^ofaphaliL 
Sub-rlavs Alalnrostram. 

Division PPyllaniridti, Orth*r Ndntliacea, 

Divi.sjon Syuiiiridu. OrdeT AnaspldacetL 

Division Paraairuhi. Orders.— A/ We/wree/, Thcr- 
mtishnnincca , Ctonacea, Tamidacedf 
Iso poda , A m phipoda , 

Division littrarida. Oukn.-^Pluphausiaceaf Dec- 
tipoda, 

Divi.sion Iloplocarida. OrdtT Sloinaiopoda, 

PAST HISTORY 

Fossil remains of Crustacea arc abundant in strata belonging 
to all the main <Uvisions of the geological time-scale from the 
most ancient up to the most recent, but they teach us disappoint- 
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ingiy little regarding the phylogcn}* of the class This is partly 
due to the fact that many important lOrms must have escaped 
fossiiization altogether owing to their small size and delicate 
structure, while very many of those actually preserved are known 
only from the carapace or shell, the limbs being absent or repre- 
sented only by indecipherable fragments. The fortunate accident 
which has preserved with marvellous completeness the minute 
branchiopod Lepidocaris in the rhynie chert (old red sandstone; 
is not likely to have been often repeated. But Lepidocaris is of 
recent date as compared with the varied fauna of Crustacea dis- 
covered by Walcott in the Middle Cambrian of the Canadian ; 
Rockies and there is reason to believe that many of the chief ‘ 
groups were already differentiated before the beginning of the ; 
geological record as we now know it. Shrimp-like forms that can ■ 
be definitely referred to the Malacostraca begin to appear in the ’ 
Upper Devonian and Mysidacea and Syncarida can be recognized 
in the Carboniferous, but it is not until true decapods appear in 
the Trias that anything like a connected story can be made out. 

In the dearth of trustworthy evidence from palaeontology we I 
are compelled to rely on the data afforded by comparative anat- j 
omy and embryology in attempting to reconstruct the course | 
of evolution within the class. It is perhaps unnecessary to insist | 
that conclusions reached in this way must remain more or less 1 
speculative so long as they cannot be checked by the results of 
palaeontology. 

The earlier attempts to reconstruct the genealogical history' of 
the Crustacea started from the assumption that the successive 
stages of the larval history, especially the nauplius and zoea, 
reproduced the actual structure of ancestral types. It is now 
generally agreed that this ‘‘theory of recapitulation’' cannot be 
applied to the zoea, the characters of which must be due to 
secondary modification. As regards the nauplius, however, the 
constancy of its general structure in the most diverse groups of 
Crustacea strongly suggests that it is a very ancient tj’pe, and 



Fig. 14. — ZOEA LARVA OF THE SHORE CRAB (CARCINUS MAENAS) 


The abdominal somites are fully formed, and even may carry appendages, 
while the posterior somites are undeveloped 

the view has been strongly advocated that the Crustacea must 
have arisen from an unsegmented nauplius-like ancestor. 

The objections to this view, however, are considerable. The 
resemblances between the more primitive Crustacea and the 
annelid worms, in such characters as the structure of the nervous 
system and the mode of growth of the somites, can hardly be 
ignored, and it is reasonable to suppose that the Crustacea origi- 
nated from some stock which already possessed these characters. 

If we are to attempt to reconstruct a hypothetical ancestral 
crustacean, we must suppose it to have approximated, in general 


j form, CO some such branchiopod as Apus, with an elongated body 
composed of numerous similar somites and ending in a caudal 
fork, with a carapace originating as a shell-fold from the maxil- 
Iar\’ somite, with the eyes, probably, stalked, and the antennae 
and mandibles both biramous and armed with masticatory proc- 
esses, and %vith the trunk-lir.i’ns all similar, biramous, with addi- 
tional endites and exiles, and probably all bearing gnathobases. 
It is to be noted that, except for the absence of a carapace-foid 
and of eye-stalks, the triiobites are not very far removed from 
the primitive crustacean here sketched. 

Bi3Liogk.\?hy. — H. Milne-Edwards. Histozre NaiiireUe des Crust aces 
i'iSo4-4c): C. Claus. Ur.iersnchungcn znr Erjorschung dcr geneal- 
ogischen Gnindlcge des Criiszaceensy stems (1876) and Kene Beitrdge 
zur Morphologic der Crustacecn, (Arb. zool. Inst. Wien, vi., 1SS6) ; 
T. H. Huxley, The Grayish (18S0); E. Kor>chelt and K. Heider, 
Lehrbiich der vergleichenden Entzcicklungsgesckichte der ’Ui'irbcllosen 
Tktcrc (iSoo-0.3); A. Gcrstaecker and A. E. Ortmann, ‘Trustacea,” 
in Bronn's Klassen und Ordnungen des Thier-Reichs (iSob-igoi) ; 
W. T. Caiman, “Crustacea” in Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology (iqoq) ; 
C. Zimmer and others, “Crustacea’’ in Kukenthai’s Handhuch der 
Zoologic (1QJ7). More or less extensive bibliographies are given in 
all the works quoted above. (W. T. C.) 

CRUSTUMERIUM, an ancient town of Latium, on the edge 
of the Sabine territory, near the headwaters of the Aliia, not far 
from the Tiber. Rome conquered it in 500 b.c. according to Li\w, 
the trihiis Cnistumina (or Clustumhia) being formed in 471 B.c. 
Pliny mentions it among the lost cities, but the name clung to the 
fertile district around it. The site is unknown 
CRUVEILHIER, JEAN (i7gi-iS74), French anatomist, 
born at Limoges on Feb. g, I7gr, was professor of anatomy in 
Paris. He gave the first description of disseminated sclerosis, 
and left an early account of progressive muscular atrophy, but he 
erroneously supposed that pyemia was always the result of phle- 
bitis which he referred to as an original coagulation of the blood. 
He even went to the extreme of asserting that phlebitis dominates 
all pathology. Cruveilhier died at Jussac on March 6, 1S74. His 
chief works are Anatomie descriptive (1S34-36); Anatomie 
pathologique dii corps humain (iS2g-42), wdth many coloured 
plates; Trdite d^a?iafomie pathologique gmcrale (1849—64); Alia- 
tomie dn systhne nervenx de Vhomme (1845) ; Traite d^aitatomie 
descriptive (1S5X). 

CRUZ, RAMON DE LA (1731-1794), Spanish dramatist. 
His sainetes or farcical sketches of Madrid life, such as Las 
Tertidias de Madrid and El Prado por la nocke, are delightful 
specimens of satiric observation. 

See E. Cotarelo y Mori, Don Ramon de la Cruz y sus obras 
(1899). 

CRUZ E SILVA, ANTONIO DINIZ DA (1731-1799), 

Portuguese heroic-comic poet, son of a carpenter, was bom at 
Lisbon and educated at the University of Coimbra, where he took 
his degree in law in 1753. He then settled in Lisbon and began to 
write. He founded the literary society known as the Arcadia 
Lusitana, which aimed at resuscitating national poetry. From 
1764 to 1774 Diniz held the appointment of auditor to a regiment 
stationed at Elvas. There he had the opportunity of observing 
the many intrigues of a cathedral and garrison town. The result 
was the witty satire in eight cantos of blank verse, Hyssope 
(1772), describing a quarrel between the bishop and the dean. 
It is much more amusing than Boileau’s Lutrin, if not so finished 
a production. Diniz was sent in an official capacity to Brazil, and 
remained there, as chancellor of the Relaqao in and then as 
councillor of the Conselho uUramariiio, until his death. 

Bibliogr-aphy. — D iniz’s poems were published in 6 vols. (i8o7--i8i7). 
The best edition of Hyssope, to which he owes his lasting fame, is that 
of J. R. Coelho (1879), with an exhaustive introductory study on his 
Ufe and w'ritings. A French prose version of the poem by Boissonade 
has gone through two editions (1828 and 1867), and English trans- 
lations of selections have been printed in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
and in the Manchester Quarterly (April i8g6). See also Theophilo 
Braga, A Arcadia Lusitana (Oporto, 1899) . 

CRYOLITE, a mineral discovered in Greenland by the Danes 
in 1794, and found to be a compound of fluorine, sodium and 
aluminium. From its general appearance, and from the fact that 
it melts readily, even in a candle flame, it was regarded by the 
I Eskimos as a peculiar kind of ice, hence it acquired the name of 
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cryolite (from Gr upvos, frost and XWos, stone). Cryolite occurs 
in colourless or snow-white, cleavahlc masses, often tinted brown 
or red with iron oxide, and occasionally passing into a black 
variety. It is usually translucent, liccoming nearly transparent on 
immersion in water. It cleaves in three nearly rectangular direc- 
tions, and the crystals occasionally found in the crevices have a 
cubic habit, but they belong to the monoclinic system. The hard- 
ness is 2-5 and the specific gravity 3. 

Cryolite occurs almost exclusively at Ivigtut (sometimes written 
Evigtok), on the Arksut Fjord in south-west Greenland. It has 
been extensively used as a source of metallic aluminium, and as a 
flux in smelting the metal It is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of certain sodium salts, as suggested by Julius Thomsen 
of Copenhagen, in 1849; and it has been used for the produclion 
of certain kinds of porcelain and glass, remarkable for their 
loughiiess, and for enamelled ware. 

CRYPT, a vault or subterranean chamber, especially under a 
church floor. In Latin, crypt a dcsign.atod any vaulted building 
partially or entirely below the ground level, such as a sew^er 
{crypta Subnrar, Juvenal, Sat. v., 106); the vaulted stalls for 
horses and chariots in a circus; farm storage cellars (Vitruvius 
vi., 8) ; and a long, vaulted gallery known ns crypto portkiis, like 
that on the Palatine hill Seneca {Episi. 57; calls the tunnel now 
known as the Grotto of Posilipo, through which the road passes 
to Putcoli, crypta NeapoUtana. It was natural, therefore, for the 
early Christians to call their catacombs crypts, and when churches 
came to be Imilt over the tombs of saints and martyrs, subter- 
ranean chapels, known as ronfessiofics, around the actual tomb, 
were included. These also were called crypts. The most famous 
of these was St. Peter’s, Infllt on the site of St. Petcr'.s martyrdom, 
over (he circus of Nero (fourth century). Other notable Roman 
examples arc those of S. Pri.sca, S, Pra.sscdc and S. Lonmzo fuori 
Ic Mura, fn the basilica of S. Maria Maggiore a crypt was fur- 
nished, although there was no tomb or martyrdom site to com- 
memorate; it is interesting that as early as this Constant inian 
church, the cryi>t was con.sidcred a normal part of the church 
building. 

Further incentive to the building of crypts was given b}' the 
growing practice of burials ■within the church w^alls. This was u 
much debated u.sage, and the Council of Praga (563) gave per- 
mission f<»r burials only within the churchyard, 1)ut not within the 
church itself. The Council of Main/! (813), however, stated that 
no one should be buried in a church except ])i.s}u>ps, abbots, 
worthy priests or loyal laymen, and from that time burials within 
the church multiplied. These were usually iu the crypt. An early 
example of such a burial crypt exists in the church of 5^. ApoH- 
inare in Classe, Ravenna (sixth century), where it takes the form 
of u small, underground pa.ssagc around the altar and just within 
the apse walls (see Apsk). Later the size of the crypt was in- 
creased to include the entire space under the floor of the church 
choir ((J.V.), a.s in tlie tenth century crypt of S. Anil>rogio at 
Milan. With the increased desire for richnc.ss in all parts of the 
cliurch nnd increased technical skill, a further step was taken by 
raising the choir floor ])oIdly and opening the front of the crypl 
to the nave (c/.v.), which was on an intermediate h*v(d Indween 
the crypt and the choir, with monumental flights of step.s htading 
down to the crypt in the centre and up to the choir on either side. 
The arcatlcfl fronts of these crypLs form an effective decoration for 
the church, as in the 12th century church of S. Zeno in Wu’ona, 
and that of S. Miniato at Florence (ior3). Tlie latter is particu- 
larly rich with inlaid polychrome mariiles. These crypts within 
were usually apsidal and the ranges of columns wko.^e vaults 
supported the floor above gave interesting f>crspective effects. 
Where Byzantine influence was strong, crypts are less common, 
and when found, are of a totally diffcrcnL type, frequently exi.st- 
ing as cellars under the entire church area, as in Trani cathedral 
in southern Italy (12th century), apparently designed by an archi- 
tect named Nicolaus Sacerdos. St, Mark’s at Venice has a remark- 
able crypt of Greek cross plan, with many short and stumpy col- 
umns. THbis crypt is, in fact, a secondary church; its choir screen 
is still extant 

Outside Italy there is great variation both in frequency and 


size of crypts. Lombard influence in Germany is shown by the 
number of Rhenish churches that follow the Italian precedent of 
an appreciably raised (hoir with an iinporiant crypt beneath it. 
The end beneatli the nave is usually clo'-ed, however. Elsewhere in 
wc.stcrn Euroi)e the choir level is much less raised and the crypt, 
where present, lends more and more to betoino a lower church 
wdth a plan largtdy reproducing that of the church above. The 
cathedral of S. Jienigne at T)ij{;n ]K).^sr>s(‘s th(‘ slrang('. erj^pt of a 
curious round chapel Vv’liich seeni.s to date back lo the sixth cen- 
tury. It was built over the tomb of tin* patron saint and is pe- 
culiar in the fact that the central circular area, surrounded by a 
double aisle, ran up through tlu‘ upper {)orli()n of the building 
and was oj)cn to the .‘^ky. Thi‘re is rdso a reuuirkable crypt in the 
cathedral of Auxene believt'd to dab* from io.'>5, and s(‘veral ex- 
amples in Normandy, notal)ly that of Hayeiix and the Abhaj'c aux 
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rsOM <c, 0 ) VIOUCT*U'OttC, **OtCTiO»WAl«C RAI80NK& OK {.'AUtiHlTCCrUKC rRA»<CAlSfi- 

A. York MtneUr; B, Durham Cathedral} C, D, SI- Urin; E, Cathodral of 

Otranto; F, Bourgo* Calhftdral 

Dames at Caen, both of the late nth century. These are in a 
crude Norman style with many similarities lo contemporary 
cry|)ts in England. The crypt.s of Chartres and Bourges cathedrals 
deserve notice as in.stances of the more developed type of early 
Gothic of the late rath and early 13th centuries. 

Ciypts were highly developed in English work throughout the 
Romanesque and Gothic periods (see Byzantine and Roman- 
esque ARcmTTX'TURE; OoTinc Architecture). The one at 
Canterbury, the western half of which is attributed to Ernulf 
(c, 1100), and the eastern half to William the Englishman, 75 
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years later, forms -a large and complex church, with apse and 
chapels. The extreme east end, under Trinity chapel, is famous 
as the original burial-place of Thomas a Becket. Slightly earlier 
(late nth century;, the crypts of Vunchester, Worcester and 
Gloucester are similarly apsidal, but simpler in plan Of these 
Worcester (10^4), is the most decorative. Parts of the crypt at 
Rochester, that at Hereford and the crypt, no longer existing, of 
old St. Paul's in London, were of rich Gothic type, the last so 
large that it served as the parish church of St. Faith. Other no- 
habie examples in Great Britain are the exquisite crypt of St, 
Stephen's chapel at Westminster, now incorporated within the 
Houses of Parliament, and the richly carved 13th century crypt 
of the cathedral at Glasgow. Small crypts under parish churches 
are common in England, as at Lastingham in Yorkshire (probably 
1080), notable for its size and the crude pseudo-classic character 
of its ornament; and at Repton in Derbyshire; another very fine 
Norman example is the crypt of St. Peter’s-in-the-East at Oxford 
Technically, as many mediaeval houses were built over \'aulted 
substructures, they may be said to have had crypts, and remains of 
such non-ecclesiasticol ciw’pts occur widely throughout Europe. 
The German have many fine and richly decorated crypts, 

such as the famous cellar of the Bremen towm-hall; a notable mon- 
astic cellar still exists in Mainz, and the cellars of the residential 
buildings at Mont St. Michel in France furnish numerous examples 
of great size and magnificence, in almost all the mediaeval styles 
dating from the nth to the 15th century. Oxford, Rochester and 
Bristol, in England, contain many remains of vaulted mediaeval 
cellars, and the city of Chester is built, in great areas, over 
ranges of such vaults. Notable examples in London are those of 
Gerard’s Hail, now destroyed (reign of Edward I.), and that of 


limbs The tail is used in swimming. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, or writing in cipher (from Gr. kpvttos 
hidden, and ypa<j)m\ 10 write;, called also steganography (from 
Gr areyavTj, a covering), the art of writing in such a way as to 
be incomprehensible except to those who possess the ke}' to the 
system employed. The unravelling of the writing is called de- 
ciphering. Secret inodes of communication have been in use 
from the earliest times. The Lacedemonians had a method called 
the scytahy from the staff ( o-'iLTdXr? } employed in constructing 
and deciphering the message. Polybius has enumerated other 
methods of cryptography. The art was in use also amongst the 
Romans. 

John Trithemius (d. 1516), the abbot of Spanheim, was the 
hrst important wmiter on cryptography. His Folygraphic, pub- 
lished in 151S, has supplied the basis upon which subsequent 
writers have worked. A Steganographia published at Lyons 
(?i55i) and later at Frankfort (1606) is also attributed to him. 
The next treatises of importance were those of Giovanni Battista 
della Porta, the Neapolitan mathematician, w'ho wrote De furtivis 
Uiterannn iiotis. 1563; and of Blaise de Vigenere, whose Traite 
des cki^res appeared in Paris, 15S6. Cryptography ha\'ing become 
a distinct art. Bacon classed it (under the name ciphers ) as a part 
of grammar. He proposed an ingenious system on the plan of 
what is called the double cipher. John Wilkins, subsequently 
bishop of Chester, published in 1641 an anonymous treatise 
entitled Mercury y or The Secret c?id Swift Messenger. The de- 
ciphering of many of the royalist papers of that period has by 
Henry' Stubbe been charged to the celebrated mathematician. Dr. 
John Wallis {At ken. Oxon. iii. 1,07a), whose connection with the 
subject of cipher-writing is referred to by himself in the Oxford 


the Guildhall, which dates from 1411, and is notable for its rich edition of his mathematical works, 16S9, p. 639. Subsequent 
and intricate ribbed vault, in the design of which the subsidiary writers on the subject are John Falconer {Cryptomenysis 

ribs, called liernes, play an important part. pate facta), 1685; John Da\'ys {An Essay on the Art of De- 

Many great modern cathedrals contain crypts. Notable examples cyphering: in which is inserted a Discourse of Dr. Wallis), 1737; 
exist at Washington, D.C. and St. John the Divine, New York, Philip Thicknesse (,fl Treatise on the .-Ir^ of Decyphering and of 
which contains an elaborate mosaic altar and reredos. Writing in Cypher) y 1772: William Blair (ihe writer of the com- 

(T. F. H.) prehensive article ‘‘Cipher'’ in Rees's Cyclopaedia) y 1819; and G. 
CRYPTEIA, secret police in ancient Sparta (Gr. KpiwreLv von Marten {Cours diplomatique), iSoi (a fourth edition of 
hide) founded, according to Aristotle, by Lycurgus. The institu- which appeared in 1851). Perhaps the best modern -work on this 
tion was under the supervision of the ephors {q.v.), who, on subject is the Kryptographik of J. L. Kliiber (Tubingen, 1S09), 
entering office, annually proclaimed war against the helots {see which the different methods of cryptography are classified. 
Helots), and thus absolved from the guilt of murder any Spar- Amongst others of lesser merit who have treated of this art may 
tan who should slay a helot. It was instituted as a precaution named Gustavus Selenus {i.e., Augustus, duke of Brunswick ). 
against the ever-present danger of a helot revolt, and young 1624; Cospi, transjated by Niceron in 1641; the inarquess of 
Spartans were sent out by the ephors to keep watch on the helots W'orcester, 1659; Rircher, 1663; Schott, 1665; Ludwig Heinrich 
and assassinate any who might appear dangerous. After the revolt Hiller, 1682; Comiers, 1690: Baring, 1737; Conrad, 1739, 
of 464 B.c. {see Cimon), there was a secret massacre of 2,000 •S'ee also a paper on Elizabethan Cipher-books by A. J, Butler in 
helots who, on the invitation of the ephors, claimed to have Bibliographical Society’s TransactionSj London, 1901. 
rendered distinguished service (Thuc. iv. 80). The simplest and commonest of ail the ciphers is that used by 

See A. H. J. Greenidge, Handbook of Gk. Const. Hist. (1896) ; G. Julies Caesar, in which the writer selects in place of the proper 
Gilbert, Gk. Const. Antiq. (Eng. trans., 1895) ; L. Whibley, Companion letters certain other letters in regular advance. Caesar wrote d 
to Greek Studies (1923). for a, e for and so on. There are instances of this arrangement 

CRYPTOBRANCHUS5 a genus of aquatic, but lung-breath- in the Jewish rabbis, and even in the sacred writers. An illustra- 

ing tailed Amphibia, of the family Ampkmmidae, characterized tion of it occurs in Jeremiah (xxv. 26), where the prophet writes 
by a hea\'y, flattened build, a porous tuberculated skin, with a Sheshak instead of Babel (Babylon), le., in place of using the 
frilled fold along each side, short stout Hmbs with four fingers second and twelfth letters of the Hebrew alphabet {b, 5 , 1 ) from 
and five toes, and minute eyes without lids. Three species are the beginning he wrote the second and twelfth {sk, sh, k) from 
known. One is a fossil (first described as that of a man) nearly the end. Another Jewish cabalism of like nature was called 
related to the giant salamander of Japan and China, Crypto- Albam; of which an example is in Isaiah vii. 6, where Tabeal is 
branchus madmus; the third is the hell-bender, mud-puppy or written for Remaliah. A rough key to this method of transposi- 
water-dog of North America, C. alleghaniensis. Both the fossil tion, in its adaptation to English, may be derived from an exami- 
C, scheuchzeri and C. madmus grow to a length of over 5ft. nation of the respective quantities of letters in a typefounder’s 
and are the largest Urodeles known, whflst C, alleghaniensis bill, or a printer’s “case.” The decipherer’s first business is to 
reaches i8in. classify the letters of the secret message in the order of their 

The eggs are laid in strings. They have been found in Japan, frequency. The letter that occurs oftenest is e; and the next in 
deposited in deep holes in the water, where they form large order of frequency is t. Similarly the commonest words of two, 
clumps (70 to 80 eggs) round which the female coils herself, three and four, etc., letters can be ascertained. The decipherer 
The giant salamander has also bred in the Amsterdam zoologi- may obtain other hints from Poe’s tale called The Gold Bug. 
cal gardens; the male took charge of the eggs for the ten weeks Rules for deciphering messages in the Continental languages con- 
which elapsed before the release of the last larva. The larva on structed upon this system may be derived from Breithaupt’s 
leaving the egg is about an inch long, provided with three Ars decifratoria (i 737 )- 

branched gills on each side, and mere rudiments of the Bacon remarks that though ciphers were commonly in letters 
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and alphabets yet they might be in words. Upon this basis codes 
have been constructed, classified words taken from dictionaries 
being made to represent complete ideas. I'igurcs and other char- 
acters have been also used as letters; and with them ranges of 
numerals have been combined as the representatives of syllables, 
parts of words, words themselves, and complete phrases. Under 
this head must be placed the despatches of Giovanni Michael, 
the Venetian ambassador to England in the reign of Queen Mary, 
documents which have only of late years been deciphered. Many 
of the private letters and papers from the pen of Charles 1 . and 
his queen are of the same description. One of that monarch’s 
letters, consisting entirely of numerals purposely complicated, 
was in 185S deciphered by Professor Wheatstone, the inventor 
of the ingenious crypto-machine, and printed by the Philobiblon 
Society. Other letters of the like character have been published 
in the First Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Man- 
uscripts (1870). In the second and subsequent reports of the 
same commission several keys to ciphers have been catalogued. 
In this connection also should be mentioned the “characters,” 
which the diarist Pepys drew up and which are frequently men- 
tioned in his journal. 

The plan of importing shorthand marks and other arbitrary 
characters into cryptographic systems to represent both letters 
and words is said to have been first put into use liy the old 
Roman poet Ennius. A large ciuantity of these characters has 
been engraved in Gruter s Inscripiioncs. The correspondence of 
Charlemagne was in part made up of marks of this nature. In 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia specimens were engrav(‘d of the cipher u.sed 
by Cardinal Wolsey at the court of Vienna in 15-’*^, of that used 
by Sir Thomas Smith at Paris in 1563, and of that of Sir EdwanI , 
Stafford in 1586; in all of which arbitrary marks are introduced. | 
The lirst English system of .shorthand — Bright’s Charactrrie, \ 
1588 — almost belongs to the same category of ciphers. A favour- | 
ile system of Charles I., made up of an alphabet of twenty-four i 
letters, represented hy four simple strokes varied in length, slope 
and position, is engraved in Clive’s Linear System uf Shorthand 
(JS30). 

Complications have ])eeii introduced into ciphers by the eini)loy- 
ment of “dummy” letters, l)y spelling words backwards, making 
false divisions between words, and especially by the use of 
elaborate tallies of letters, arranged in the form of the multiplica- 
tion table, the message being con.st rtu-ted by the aid of pntcon- 
certed key- words. A method of this kind Ls e.xpkiined in the 
Latin and English live.s of Dr. John Harwich. 

An excellent modification of the key-word principht was con- 
structed by Admiral Sir Francis Jbtaufort. Ciphers have been 
constructed on the iirinciple of altering the placc.s of the letters 
without changing their [)ow*‘r.s, la the celebrated ciiiher used by 
the earl of Argyll when plotting against jame.s IL, sentences of 
an indifferent nature were construct (*cl, but the real meaning of 
the message was to be gathered from words placed at certain 
intervals. This method, which is connected with the name of 
Cardan, is sometimes called the trellis or card-board ciphe.r. 

The wheel-cipher, which is an Italian invention, the string- 
cipher, the circle-cipher and many others are fully explained, with 
the necessary diagrams, in the authorities named above — more 
particularly hy Klubcr in his Krypto^raphik, 

For modern developments see Codks and Cipukks. 

See H. G. Fiske, Studies in the BiHteral Cipher of Francis Bacon 
(1V13); A. Langjc, Cryptography (1922 ); A. Figl, Systeme des 
C hi fri crons (1926). 

CRYPTOMERIA or JAPANESE CEDAR, a genus of 
conifers, containing a single sjiecies, C. japOfuca, a native of 
Japan. It is one of the finest of Japanese trees, reaching a height 
of 100 or more feet, usually clivesicd of branches along the lower 
part of the trunk and crowned with a conical head. The narrow, 
pointed leaves arc spirally arranged and persist for four or five 
years; the cones are small^ globose and borne at the ends of the 
brancblets» the scales are thickened at the extremity and divided 
into sharply pointed lobes, three to five seeds are borne on each 
scale. Cryptomeria is extensively used in Japan for reafforesting 
denuded lands, as it is a valuable timber tree; it is also planted 


to form avenues along the pui)lic ruadr> Many curious varieties 
have been oblainecl by japanes^e iu>rticuUuiists, including dwarf 
forms a few feet iii height. When grown in (bvat Britain or the 
northern United Stales, Cryptomeria leijuirt'S a d{‘ep, well-dniined 
soil with plenty of moisture, and piotection from cold winds. 

CRYPTO-PORTICUS, an architectural term for a con- 
cealed or covered passage, generally underground, though lighted 
and ventilated from the open air. Such pa.<sagt‘s were much used 
by the Romans to furnish ])rivate communication ])etween vari- 
ous buildings of a group, as in the Palace of (he Caesars in 
Rome, and the Villa of Hadrian in Ti\oli. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING or SCRYING, the term commonly 
applied to the induction ot visual Iialluc inaticjn.^ by concentrating 
the gaze on any clear (Iee[), such as a crystal or a ball of polished 
rock crystal. Some persons do not even find a dear deep neccs- 
.sary, and are canitent to gaze at the palm »)f I hi* hand, for e.xample, 
when hallucinatory piitures, as they dedaie. emerge. Among ob- 
jed.s used are a pool of ink in tlie hand (Egypt ), the liver of an 
animal (tribe.s of the Xorth-We.‘^t ln<lian Ironiier), a hole filled 
with water (Polynesia), ({uartz crystals (the Apaches and the 
Euahlayi tribe of New South Wali*s), a smooth slab of polished 
black .stone (the Ihiille-the of Stuith .America), water in a 
vessel ('Zulus and Siberians), a crystal (the Incas), a mirror 
('da.ssical (ircH*ce and the niidclle age'^), the linger-nail, a sword- 
blade, a ring-stone, a gla.ss of sherry, in fact almost anything, 
f'or a di.scussiou of (he iiroblenis rai.-ed by crystal gazing and 
similar practices, .see I)ivi.\.atio.v ; Psyiuiical Rkskarcii ; Spirit- 
UAUS.M and allied articlt‘s. 

CRYSTALLITE, a name given by \’ogeIsang to the micro- 
.scopic bodies occurring in many glassy ignemi.s rocks, such as 
obsidian, pitch.sfone and tachylyte. d'hough poss<*.ssing no distinct 
reacniou on polarized light and often no ret ogni/ablc! crystallo- 
graphic form, they are. to be ivgardtai as imipient crystals. The 
larger boclie.s, often with good cry.stal form ami evident double 
refraction, are termed mii'rolites. According to their shape and 
structural arrangimieat irystallltes are subdivided into globulites 
(.small gIobulc*s), margarites (loalesiing glolmles arranged in 
rows), cumulites (cloudy aggregate of globules), and globo- 
.spherites (group.s uf globulites with a radiate arrangeniiait ). Other 
cry.mallites as.sume thrc*ad-like forms (trichitesi or apjiear as 
elongated cylinders or n«ls (kmgulites, helonite.s, baculiles). 
When sufficiently large; to be recognizable a.s mint‘ral species 
( inicroiites.) they can usually be referred to felsiiar, pyroxene, 
amphiboie or iron o.xides. Acicular miiTolite.s bearing divergent 
arborcAScent branches are termed scojiulites. The ])i!,chslones of 
Arran are well known for the variety ami beauty of their crystallite 
and mieroiite eonstit uents f'an)))hiboIe ). In the basaltic gkesses 
of Hawaii similar growths an* formed of pyroxene.. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, the art of obtaining a substance in 
the form of crystals. Jt is an important princess in chemistry, .since 
a perinit.s the purification of a .sub,staricc or the .separation of 
the constituents of a mi.xture. (b*nerally a substaime is more 
.soluble, in a .solvtml at a high tc*mperature than at. a low, and 
consequently, if a lioiling strong solution be: allowed to cool, the 
.sub.stance will .separate in virtut; of the diminished solubility. The 
slower the cooling the larger and more ]>erfect will l)c the crystals 
formed. If, as somc^times occurs, suHi a solution refuses to 
cry.stalli2e, the* expedient of “inoculating” the solution with a 
minute crystal of the .same .substance, or with a .similar substance, 
may he adopted; .shaking the stalution, or the a<ltiitiou of a drop 
of another .solvent, may also occasion the desired result. “Frac- 
tional cry.st.allization” coiesisls in repeatedly part in Uy crystallizing 
the .salt content of a solution so as to separate the substances of 
dilTcrent solubilities. Examples are especially presented in the 
study of the ran-carths. Other conditions under which crystals 
are formed arc given in the article CRVsTALtocRAPirY. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, the science of the forms, proi>er- 
lies and structure of cry.stals. Homogeneous solid matter, the 
physical and chemical properties of which are the same about 
every point, may he either amorphous or crystalline. In amor- 
phous matter all the properties are the same in every direction 
in the mass; but in crystalline matter certain of the physical 
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properties vary with the direction. The essential properties of I Alps, under the belief that it had been formed from w’ater by 
crystalline matter are of two kinds, viz., the general properties, | intense cold. It was not until about the 17th century that the 
such as density, specific heat, melting-point and chemical com- ! word was extended to other bodies, either those found in nature or 
position, which do not vary with the direction; and the direc- j obtained by the evaporation of a saline solution, w^hich resembled 
tional properties, such as cohesion and elasticity, various optical, : rock-crystal in being bounded by plane surfaces, and often also 
thermal and electrical properties, as W'ell as external form. By rea- < in their clearness and transparency. 

son of ^ the homogeneity of crystalline matter the directional’ The first im.por: ant step in the study of crystals %va3 made by 
properties are the same in all parallel directions in the mass, and ; Nicolaus Steno, the famous Danish physician, afterwards bishop 
there may be a certain symmetrical repetition of the directions , of Titiopolis, who in his treatise De soUdo mtra solidiim naturaliter 
along which the properties are the same. i conzento (Florence, 1669: English translation, 1671) gave the 

When the crystallization of matter takes place under conditions ■ results of his observations on crystals of quartz. He found that 
free from outside influences the peculiarities of internal sttuc- \ although the faces of different crystals var\" considerably in 
ture are expressed in the external form of the mass, and there re- | shape and relative size, yet the angles between similar pairs of 
suits a solid body bounded by plane surfaces intersecting in I faces are always the same. He further pointed out that the crys- 
straight edges, the directions of which bear an intimate relation 1 talsmust have grown in a liquid by the addition of layers of matc- 
to the internal structure. Such a polyhedron (ttoXvs, many, eopa, j rial upon the faces of a nucleus, this nucleus having the form of a 
base or face) is known as a crystal An example of this is sugar- ] regular six-sided prism terminated at each end by a six-sided 
candy, of which a single isolated crystal may have grown freely | pyramid. The thickness of the layers, though the same over each 
in a solution of sugar, blatter presenting w'eii-defined and regular | face, was not necessarily the same on different faces, but depended 
crystal forms, either as a single crystal or as a group of individual j on the position of the faces with respect to the surrounding liquid ; 
crystals, is said to be crystallized. If, on the other hand, crystal- ! hence the faces of the cr>’stal, though variable in shape and size, 
lization has taken place about several centres in a confined space, remained parallel to those of the nucleus, and the angles between 
the development of plane surfaces may be prevented, and a crys- them constant. Robert Hooke in his Micrographia (London, 1665) 
talline aggregate of differently orientated crystal-indivdduals re- had previously noticed the regularity of the minute quartz crystals 
suits. Examples of this are afforded by loaf sugar and statuary found lining the cavities of flints, and had suggested that they 
marble. were built up of spheroids. About the same time the double re- 


After a brief historical sketch, the more salient principles of 
the subject will be discussed under the following sections : — 

I. Crystalldte Foicm. 

(a) Symmetry of Cr>'stals. 

(b) Simple Forms and Combinations of Forms. 

(c) Law of Rational Indices. 

(d) Zones, 

(e) Projection and Drawing of Crystals. 

(/) Crystal Systems and Classes. 

1. Cubic System. 

2. Tetragonal System. 

3. Orthorhombic System. 

4. Monoclinic System. 

5. Anorthic System. 

6 Hexagonal System. 

(g) Regular Grouping of Ciy^stals (Twinning, etc.), 

(h) Irregularities of Growth of Crystals: (Characters of 

Faces. 

II, Physical Properties of Crystals. 

(a) Elasticity and Cohesion (Cleavage. Etching, etc.). 

(b) Optical Properties (Interference Figures, Pleochroism, 

etc.) . 

(c) Thermal Properties. 

(d) Magnetic and Electrical Properties. 

III. Relations Between Crystalline Form and Chemical Com- 
position. 

Most chemical elements and compounds are capable of assum- 
ing the crystalline condition. Crystallization may take place when | 
solid matter separates from solution (e,g., sugar, salt, alum), from 
a fused mass (e.g., sulphur, bismuth, felspar), or from a vapour 
(e.g., iodine, camphor, haematite; in the last case by the inter- 
action of ferric chloride and steam). Crystalline growth may also 
take place in solid amorphous matter, for example, in the devitrifi- 
cation of glass, and the slow change in metals when subjected 
to alternating stresses. Beautiful crystals of many substances 
may be obtained in the laboratory by one or other of these 
methods, but the most perfectly developed and largest crystals 
are those of mineral substances found in nature, where crystalliza- 
tion has continued during long periods of time. For this reason 
the physical science of crystallography has developed side by side 
with that of mineralogy. Really, however, there is just the same 
connection between crystallography and chemistry as between 
crystallography and mineralogy, but only in recent years has the 
importance of determining the crystallographic properties of arti- 
ficially prepared compounds been recognized. 

History . — ^The word “crystal” is from the Gr. KpvarraWos, 
meaning clear ice (Lat. crystallum), a name which was also ap- 
plied to the clear transparent quartz (“rock-crystal”) from the 


fraction and perfect rhomboidal clea\’age of crystals of calcite 
or Iceland-spar W'^ere studied by Erasmus Bartholinus {Experi- 
menta cry st alii Islandici disdiaclastici^ Copenhagen, 1669) and 
Christiaan Huj-gens {Trait 6 de la lumiere, Leyden, 1690) ; the lat- 
ter supposed, as did Hooke, that the crystals were built up of 
spheroids. In 1695 Anton van Leeuwenhoek observed under the 
microscope that different forms of crystals grow from the solu- 
tions of different salts. Andreas Libavius had indeed much earlier, 
in 1597, pointed out that the salts present in mineral waters could 
be ascertained by an examination of the shapes of the crystals 
left on evaporation of the water; and Domenico Guglielmini 
{Riflessioiii filosofiche dedot fe dalle figure de dei sali, Padova, 
1706) asserted that the crv'stals of each salt had a shape of their 
owrn with the plane angles of the faces always the same. 

The earliest treatise on crystallography is the Prodrojnus Crys- 
tallographiae of M, A. Cappeller, published at Lucerne in 1723. 
Crystals were mentioned in works on mineralog\' and chemistry; 
for instance, C. Linnaeus in his Sy sterna Naturae (1735) de- 
scribed some forty common forms of crystals amongst minerals. 
It was not, however, until the end of the iSth century that any 
real advances were made, and the French ciy^sthllographers Rome 
de ITsle and the abbe Haiiy are rightly considered as the founders 
of the science- J. B. L. Rome de Lisle {Essai de cristallo- 
graphie, Paris, 1772; Cristallo graphic , ou descriptioit des formes 
propres d tous les corps du regne mineral, Paris, 17S3) made the 
important discovery that the various shapes of crystals of the 
same natural or artificial substance are all intimately related to 
each other; and further, by measuring the angles between the faces 
of crystals with the goniometer (q.v.), he established the funda- 
mental principle that these angles are always the same for the 
same kind of substance and are characteristic of it. Replacing by 
single planes or groups of planes all the similar edges or solid 
angles of a figure called the “primitive form” he derived other 
related forms. Six kinds of primitive forms were distinguished, 
namely, the cube, the regular octahedron, the regular tetrahedron, 
a rhombohedron, an octahedron with a rhombic base, and a 
double six-sided pyramid. Only in the last three can there be any 
variation in the angles: for example, the primitive octahedron of 
alum, nitre and sugar were determined by Rome de ITsle to have 
angles of 110°, 120° and 100° respectively. Rene Just Haiiy in his 
Essai d*une theorie sur la structure des crystaux (Paris, 1 784 ; see 
also his Treatises on Mineralogy and Crystallography, 1801, 
1822) supported and extended these views, but took for his primi- 
tive forms the figures obtained by splitting crystals in their direc- 
tions of easy fracture of “cleavage,” which are always the same 
in the same kind of substance. Thus he found that all crystals 
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of caicite, whatever their external form for example, i-h 
in the article Cai.cite), could be reduced by cleavage to a fIkuti- 
bohedron with interfacial angles of y$''\ Further, by stacking to- 
gether a number of small rhombohedra of uniform size ho was j 
able, as had been previously done by J. G (iahn in iTTd, lo recon- 
struct the various forms of caicite crystals. 

Fig. I shows a scalcnohedroii built ut) in 
this manner of rhombohedra; and hg. e a 
regular octahedron built up of cubic ele- 
ments, such as arc given by the cleavage of 
galena and rock-salt. 

The external surfaces of such a striu - 
ture, with Iheir step-like arrangemeni, 
correspond to the plane fat'es of the irys- 
tal, and the bricks may be con.siiiered so 
small as not to be separately visible. b\ 
making the steps one, two or three bricks 
in width and one, two or three bricks in 
height, the various secondary faces on the Fig. i.-— scalenohedron 
ciystal are related to the primitive form built up of rhombo* 
or '‘cleavage nucleu.s’’ by a law of w’hole 

numbers, and the angles between them can be arrived at by 
mathematical calculation. Ry measuring with thtj goniometer 
the inclination.s of the secondary faces to those of the primitive, 
form Hauy found that the secondary forms are always related to 
the primilivc form on crystals of numerous substances in the 
manner indicated, and that tlic width and 
the height of a step are always in a simpler 
ratio, rarely exceeding that of i:6. This 
laid lh(‘. fomulaliou of the important '‘law 
of rational indices” of the faces of crys- 
tals. 

The German crystal lographer (?. S. Weiss 
(Dr indaiumdo jonnarum, crystidlinanim | 1 i 

i'hantclcrv gvomcirko prmcipali dmerta- 
iio, J-eipzig, 1809; Ulxrsk/Ulu Im Darstrk 
tier verse hkdcm'ii uaHirUrfieu Ahtheik 
der KrysUillisatwns-Sysleme, ].)enk- 
schrifl der Rerliner Akad. der VVisscmscii., 181.1-1815) attacked 
the problem of crystalline form from a f>urely geonieiricai poini 
of view, without reference to primitive forms or tniy tln’ory ot 
structure. The facc.s of ciystals were considered by th«‘ir inter- 
cepts on co-ordinate axes, which we.re drawn joining the opposite 
(ornm of ctTtain forms; and in this way 
the various primitive forms of Ifauv were 
groui^ed into four classes, correbponding to 
the four systems described below under the 
names cubic, tetragonal, hexagonal and 
orthorhombic. The same result was arrived 
at indcpendtirnly by F, M<jhs, w'ho furtht^, 
in 1822. asserted the existence of two addi- 
tional systems with obIi<iue axes. These two 
systems (the monoclinic and anorthic) 
were, however, considered by Weiss to be 
only hemihcdral or tetartolicdral modifica- 
tions of the orlhorhomhic system, and they 
were not definitely established until 1H55, 
when the optical characters of the crystals 
were found to be distinct, A .system of no- 
tation to express the relation of each face 
of a crystal to the co-ordinate axes of 
reference was devised by Weiss, and other Figs. 3 and 4 
notations were proposed by F. Moh.s, A. and planes of sym- 
Uvy (1825), C F. Naumann (1826), and octahed- 

W. H. Miller (lyeatm on Crystalloid- 

Cambridge, 1859). ^For simplicity and utility in calcula- 
tion the Millerian notation, which was 6rst suggested by W. 
Wtsewellin 1825, surpasses ail others and is now generally adopted, 
though those of Levy and Naumann arc still in use. 

Although the peculiar optical properties of Iccland-spar had 
btei much studied ever since X669, it was not until much later 
that; , any tonnection was traced between the optical characters 
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of cr>.slalh and thoir external form. In i 8 iS Sir David Brewster 
founil that crystals could be divided opticalK into three classes, 
viz, isotropic, uniaxial and biaxial, ami that these classes corre- 
.sjioncied with Weiss's four sy.steins t^ry.'lal^ belonging to the 
cubic .'jyslem being isotropic, tlio^e of the tetracninal and hexagonal 
being uniaxial, and the tirlborhoinbii being biaxial) Optically 
biaxial crystals were afterwards .shown by J Jd W. lierschel and 
F. E. Neumaiiu in tS.^2 and iS^is to be of ihret*. kimis, corre.spond- 
iiig with iho orlhrirlmniliit . inomu linic and anorthic .systems. It 
was, however, notit e(l by Rn'wsler himself tji.al there are many 
appaitait exct‘pt ami tlie mioinalie"" 01 ciyslals have 

been tin* subjt'ct (»f nun li sliid.v Ute itilitnali^ relations exi.sting 
between various olher ph\’-ie;d 
properties of ^ry^t.ti.-^ ami their 
exlt'rnal fonn he.ve subseijuent ly 
l)et‘n gratlualK' tra« etl 

'riu- symmetry of ciy.-t.il.-, 
though recognizetl I»y Kone' de 
I' Isle and I laity, in tluit (ht‘y n*- 
phued all similar edges tor- 
ners of their primiti\(‘ f 01 ins b>* 

.similar sci oiulary pl.imjs, wa.s not 
matie u.m* 01 in dt'fming (!u* six 
sy.steins of (.ri'.stallizat ion. wliith 
(iepemietl solely on the h'ngths 
ami iiii lination^ of the axe.- of 
nderenro. It was, howei tT, net 
.<ary to recognize that in eat h sy-ttan thtM’t* an* certain forms 
whith are only partially niim^lrit .d, ami llu‘se were de.scrilied 
.as hemiliedral and ndail oheihal lorins {/./■., half-factai and 
(juarler-factal forms ). 

As a con.stajuciu t* of Ihmy's law of ratitmal itilercepts, or, as it 
is more often calleil, the law <if r.tUonal iivlhe.", it was [U'oved by 
J. F. C, He.iM*l in (hat thirty-two typis of symmetry are 

p(»‘-.‘^ilile in crystals lles.stTs work raanained overlook'aj Rn sixty 
years, btil the same important re-aill wa.s iml(‘{)end(ailly arrived at 
l»y (he .same nuajmd by A. Gadoliu in i.Sh’;. At the pn'stail day, 
cry-'tal.t are unrddered as lH‘lt>iiging t(» on<‘ or other of ihirty-lwo 
('la.-s<‘s, » orr(*^ponding with these thirty-two types of symmetry, 
and ai(‘ grouped in >ix sy^p*!^),.;. Mort* n*M*ndv, (henries of cry.stal 
St met tire havt^ attr;ute»l atlfuttion, .and h.'»ve l»een .stmlu^d as 
purtdy geoima rieal prnbhans of the homogfavrju,’ jj.artiiioning of 
.^pace. 

The hidt>ri(al (Je\e(oprnent ot the sublet I is lreafe<l in greater de- 
tail l»y the ftdJowine: i\ M. Mars. ii>'\ihiehte dtr Cev^^hdlkufidv 
(Karl.-ruhe and Ba<len, ; W. VVh*‘well, ///,\ 7 erv of thr Imlucih^' 
S( knees, vol. in. I'd.. iamdori, 1857); F. vun Kohell, Crsthichle 
der Mht*rnUn'ie vmi /ovo ts-on t Mitrif‘ht‘n. i.Sf» 4 ): IV (h’uth, EnkSick- 
hit hte d*'e m}neralo\{i\fht'n hiifteu OJeriin, h;: 6 ). 

I. CRYSTALLINE FORM 

The fundauicijtal law.s governing the form of crystals are: — 

I. Law of the FonsUucy of Angle, 

Law of Symmetry. 

5, Law of Kational Intercepts or Indices, 

According to the Urst laiv, the angle.s between corresponding 
faces of all crystals of the .',:une trhemical substance are always 
the same- and are char;uten\st.U: of the sub.stanre. 

(ft) Symmetry of Crystals 

Crystals may, or may md. he symmetrical with respect to a 
point, a line or axis, and a plane; the.se *kdements of symmetry^^ 
arc sjwken of as a centre of symmetry, an axis of symmetry, and 
a plane of .symmetry respectively. 

Centre of Symmitry . — Crystals which arc cenfro-symmelrical 
have their faces arranged in piirallel |‘>fiirs; and the two parallel 
faces, situated on oppo.sitc skies of the centre (O in fig. 3) are 
alike in surface characters, such as liLstre, .strintions and figures 
of corrosion. An octahe'dron (fig. 3) Is hounded hy four pairs of 
parallel faces. C!!rysta!s belonging to many of the hemihcdral and 
tetarloliedral cla^acs of the six systems of crystallization are 
devoid of a centre of symmetry 
Axes of Symmelry.^^Condder the vertical axis joinings the 
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opposite corners and dz of an octahedron 3 ; and passing 
through its centre 0: by rotating the crystal about this axis 
through a right angle tQo'' ) it reaches a position such that the 
orientation of its faces is the same as before the rotation, the 
face ^1(72^3, for example, coming into the position of 
During a complete rotation of 360° ( = 9o°X4 5. the crystal occu- 
pies four such interchangeable positions. Such an axis of sym- 
metry is kno'ivn as a tetrad axis 0: sym- 
metry. Other tetrad axes of the octa- 
hedron are {22^2 and aidi. 

An axis of symmetry of another kind is 
that vrhich passirxg through the centre 0 is 
normal to a face of the octahedron. By 
rotating the crystal about such an axis 
(iig- 3) through an angle of lao'* those 
faces which are not perpendicular to the 
axis occupy interchangeable positions; for 
example, the face j 103^2 comes into the 
position of d^aidz, and d^aid^ to a:,d2di. 
During a complete rotation of 360° 

( = i20°X3) the crystal occupies similar 
positions three times. This is a triad axis 

Fig. 6. CUBE IN COM- symmetry; and there being four pairs 

B I NATION WITH ocTA- of parallel faces on an octahedron, there 
HEDRON. FIG. 7. — CUEO- are four triad axes (only one of which is 
OCTAHEDRON drawn in the figure) . 

An axis passing through the centre 0 and the middle points d 
of two opposite edges of the octahedron (fig. 4,), i.e., parallel to 
the edges of the octahedron, is a dyad axis of symmetry. About 
this axis there may be rotation of iSo^, and only twice in a com- 
plete revolution of 360® ( = 180^X2) is the crystal brought 
into interchangeable positions. There being six pairs of parallel 
edges on an octahedron, there are consequently six dyad axes of 
symmetry. 

A regular octahedron thus possesses thirteen axes of symmetry 
(of three kinds), and there are the same 
number in the cube. Fig. 5 shows the three 
tetrad (or tetragonal) axes (aa), four triad 
(or trigonal ) axes (pp), and six dyad fdiad 
or diagonal) axes (dd). 

Although not represented in the cubic 
system, there is still another kind of axis 
of symmetry possible in crystals. This is 
Fig. s. — OCTAHEDRON IN the hexad axis or hexagonal axis, for which 
COMBINATION WITH CUBE the angle of rotation is 60°, or one-sixth 
of 360°, There can be only one hexad axis of symmetry in any 
crystal. (See figs. 77-So.) 

Planes of Syiyimetry . — A regular octahedron can be divided 
into two equal and similar halves by a plane passing through the 
comers aiOzd^dz and the centre 0 (fig. 3). One-half is the mirror 
reflection of the other in this plane, which is called a plane of sym- 
metry. Corresponding planes on either side of a plane of symmetry 
are inclined to it at equal angles. The octa- 
hedron can also be divided by similar 
planes of symmetry passing through the 
corners aia2d\d2 and a^azd^dz. These three 
similar planes of symmetry are called the 
cubic planes of symmetry, since they are 
parallel to the faces of the cube. (Compare 
figs. 6*-8, showing combinations of the 
octahedron and the cube.) 

Fig. 9. — c RYSTALLO- A regular octahedron can also be divided 
GRAPHIC AXES OF REFER- Symmetrically into two equal and similar 
ence portions by a plane passing through the 

corners az and is, the middle points d of the edges aii‘> and diaz, 
and the centre 0 (fig. 4). This is called a dodecahedral plane of 
symmetry, being parallel to the face of the rhombic dodecahedron 
which truncates the edge aias. (Compare fig. 14, showing a com- 
bination of the octahedron and rhombic dodecahedron.) Another 
similar plane of symmetry is that passing through the corners azdz 
and the middle points of the edges aiCh and iiis, and altogether 
there are six dodecahedral planes of S5mmetry, two through each 





Fig. id. — stereographic projec 
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of the corners a,, cz, az of the octahedron. 

A reguiar octahedron and a cube are thus each symmetrical 
with respect to the following elements of symmetry’: a centre of 
symmetry’, thirteen axes of sy.mmetry’ ('of three kinds), and nine 
planes of symmetry (of two kinds ^ This degree of symmetry’, 
which is the type corresponding to one o: the classes of the cubic 
system, is the highest possible in crystals. As will be pointed out 
below', it is possible, however, for both the octahedron and the 
cube to be associated with fewer elements of sy’mmetry than those 
just enumerated. 

(b) Simple Forms and Combinations of Forms 

A single face aiCiOz ^figs. 3 and 4) may be repeated by certain 
of the elements of sy’mmetry’ to give the whole eight faces of the 

octahedron. Thus, by’ rotation 
about the vertical tetrad axis azdz 
the four upper faces are obtained; 
and by rotation of these about 
one or other of the horizontal 
tetrad axes the eight faces are de- 
rived. Or again, the same repeti- 
tion of the faces may be arrived 
at by reflection across the three 
cubic planes of symmetry. (By 
reflection across the six dodeca- 
hedral planes of symmetry a 
tetrahedron only w’ould result, 
but if this is associated with a 
centre of symmetry we obtain the 
octahedron . ) Such a set of similar faces, obtained by symmetrical 
repetition, constitutes a “simple form.” An octahedron thus con- 
sists of eight similar faces, and a cube is bounded by six faces all 
of which have the same surface characters and parallel to each of 
which all the properties of the crystal are identical. 

Examples of simple forms amongst crystallized substances are 
octahedra of alum and spinel and cubes of salt and fluorspar. More 
usually, however, two or more forms are present on a crystal, and 
we then have a combination of forms, or simply a ‘‘combination.” 
Figs. 6, 7 and S represent combinations of the octahedron and the 
cube; in the first the faces of the cube predominate, and in the 
third those of the octahedron; fig. 7 with the two forms equally 
developed is called a cubo-octahedron. 
Each of these combined forms has all the 
elements of symmetry proper to the simple 
forms. 

The simple forms, though referable to 
the same type of symmetry and axes of 
reference, are quite independent, and can- 
not be derived one from the other by sym- 
metrical repetition, but, after the manner 

F16. 11. cLiNOGRAPHic ^f Rome de ITsle, they may be derived 

DRAWING OF A CUBIC by replacing edges or corners by a face 
crystal equally inclined to the faces forming the 

edges or corners; this is Imown as “truncation.” Thus in fig. 6 the 
corners of the cube are symmetrically replaced or truncated by the 
faces of the octahedron, and in fig. 8 those of the octahedron are 
truncated by the cube. 

(c) Law of Ratmml Intercepts 

For axes of reference, OX, OY, QZ (fig. g), take any three 
edges formed by the intersection of three faces of a crystal. 
These axes are called the crystallographic axes, and the planes in 
which they lie the axial planes. A fourth face on the crystal inter- 
secting these three axes in the points A, B, C is taken as the 
parametral plane, and the lengths OA\OB:OC are the para- 
meters of the crystal. Any other face on the crystal may be re- 
ferred to these axes and parameters by the ratio of the intercepts 

04 OB OC 
h ' k' I 

Thus for a face parallel to the plane ABe the intercepts, are in 
the ratio OA \0B :0e, or 
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and for a plane fgC they are Of .Oi'.OC or 
OA OB OC. 


2 S 1 

Now the important relation existing between the faces of a 
crystal is that the denominators /i, k and / are always rational 



Fig. 12 , — GNOMONIC PROJECTION OF A CUBIC CRYSTAL 


whole numbers, rarely exceeding 6, and usually o, r, 2 or 3, 
Written in the form [hkl ] , h referring to the axis OA”, k to OY, 
and I to OZ, they arc spoken of a.s the indices (Millerian indices; 
of the face. Thus of a face parallel to the 
plane ABC the indices arc} in}, of ABe 
they are {112} and of /gC {231} . The in- 
dices are thus inversely proportional to 
the intercepts, and the law of rational in- 
tercepts is often spoken of as the ‘law of 
rational indices.’’ 

The angular position of a face is tiius 
completely fixed by its indices; and know- 
ing the angles between the axial planes and 
the parametral plane all the angles of a 
crystal can be calculated when the indices 
of the faces are known. 

Although any set of edges formed by the 
intersection of three planes may be chosen 
for the crystallographic axes, it is in prac- 
tice usual to select certain edges related 
to the symmetry of the crystal, and usually 
coincident with axes of symmetry; for then t.'r nn 

the indices will be simpler and all faces decahedron” 
of the same simpie form will have a .similar Fig, 14. — combination 
set of indices. The angles between the Rhombic dodecahe- 
axes and the ratio of the lengths of the octahedron 

parameters OA',OB:OC (usually given as <1:6: c) are spoken of as 
the “elements” of a crystal, and are constant for and characteristic 
of all crystals of the same substance. 

The six systems of crystal forms, to be enumerated below, are 
defined by the relative inclinations of the crystallographic axes 
and the lengths of the parameters. In the cubic system, for ex- 
ample, the three crystaUographic axes are taken parallel to the 
three tetrad axes of symmetry, le,, parallel to the edges of the 
cube (fig. 5) or joining the opposite comers of the octahedron 
WS- 3 )> they are therefore all at right angles; the parametral 
plane (xii) is a face of the octahedron, and the parameters are 



all of equal length. The indices of the eight faces of the octa- 
hedron will then be {iirj, {iiij, {hi}) 

{ ill}, |iii}. The symbol{ irr} indicates all the faces belonging 
to this simple form. The indices of the six faces of the cube are 
{100}, {010}, {ooij, [looj, JoFo}, }ooT}; here each face is par- 
allel to two axes, z.c., intercept .s them at infinity, so that the corre- 
sponding indices are zero. 

{(I) Zones 

An important conse(|uonce of the law of rational intercepts is 
the arrangement of the faces of a crystal in zones. Ail faces, 

W'hether they belong to one or more simple r -jr 

forms, which intersect in jiarallcl edges are // \\ 

said to lie in the same zone. A line drawm / VX 

through the centre 0 of the cry.stal parallel \ 

to these edges is called a zone-axis, and a \ 

plane perpendicular to this axis is called 
a zone-plane. On a cube, for cxaniiile, 
there are three zones each containing four 
faces, the zonc-a.xes being coincident with 15 

the three tetrad axes of .symmetry. In 
the crystal of zircon (tig. 8S) the eight ]/ 
prism-faces, a, rn, etc., constitute a zone, 
denoted by \a, ?/?, a'y et<'. |, with the ver- 
tical tetrad axis of .symmetry as zinie- K A j 

axis. Again the faces [ </, .v, />, ^ 

lie in another zone, as may lx* seen by the ^ 

parallel edges of intersection of the fact's HCDRolf 


in figs. 87 and 83; three other .similar zones fig. le -combination 
may he traced on the .same crystal. of triakis-octahedron 

The direction of the line of intersection cube 
r/.e., zone-axis) of any two {ilane.s { hkl } and {//i/oi/i} is given by 
the zone-indices [uvw], where \i-klx-'lku and 

w ^/iki-^khi, these being obtained from the face-indices by cross 
multiplication as follows: 

// k ! h k I 
X X X 

h\ k] l[ h\ k\ li. 

Any other face (hM-/) lying in this zone must sati.sfy the 
e<iualion 

A^{V h/yW "* o. 


This important relation connecting the indices (jf a face lying 
in a zone with the zone-indices is known as Weiss’s zone-law, hav- 
ing been first enunciated by C. S. Weis.s. 

It. may be pointed out that the indices of a 
face may be arrived at by adding together 
the indices of faces on either side of it and 
in the same zone; thus [311} in fig. 1 2 lies 
at the intersections of the three zoru^s {210, 
lot}, {201, Jiojjand {211, looj and is 
obtained by adding together eacli set of 
indices. 

(e) Projection and Drawinj; of Crystals 

The shapes and relative sizes of the 
faces of a crystal being as a rule accidental, 
depending only on the distance of the faces 
from the centre of the cry.stal and not on 
their angular relations, it is often more con- 
venient to consider only the directions of 17.— icositetra- 

the normals to the faces. For Urns pur- is .- --combination 
])0.se projections arc drawn, with the of icositetrahedron 
aid of which the zonal relations of a and cube 
crystal are more readily studied and calculations are simplified. 

The kind of projection most extensively used is the “stereo- 
graphic projection.” The crystal is considered to be placed inside 
a sphere from the centre of which normals arc drawn to all the 
faces of the crystal. The points at which these normals inter- 
sect the surface of the sphere are called the poles of the faces, and 
by these poles the positions of the faces arc fixed. The poles of 
all faces in the same zone on the crystal will lie on a great circle 
of the sphere, which are therefore called zone-circles. The calcu- 
lation of the angles between the normals of faces and between 
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zone-circles is then performed by the ordinary methods of spheri- 
cal trigonometry. The stereographic projection, however, repre- 
sents the poles and zone-circles on a plane surface and not on a 
spherical surface. This is achieved by drawing lines joining all the 
poles of the faces with the north or south pole of the sphere 
and finding their points of intersection with the plane of the , 
equatorial great circle, or primitive circle, of the sphere, the pro- 
jection being represented on this plane. In fig. 10 is shown the 
stereographic projection, or stereogram, of 
a cubic crystal ; etc., are the poles of I 
the faces of the cube, 0^, or, etc., those of 
the octahedron, and S, dr, etc., those of the 
rhombic dodecahedron. The straight lines 
and circular arcs are the projections on 
the equatorial plane of the great circles in 
which the nine planes of symmetry inter- 
sect the sphere. A drawing of a crystal 
showing a combination of the cube, octa- 
hedron and rhombic dodecahedron is shown 
in fig. II, in which the faces are lettered the 
same as the corresponding poles in the pro- 
jection. From the zone-circles in the pro- 
jection and the parallel edges in the draw- 
ing the zonal relations of the faces are 
readily seen: thus 

etc., are zones. A stereographic 
projection of a rhombohedral cr\"sial is 
given in fig. 72. 

Another kind of projection in common 
use is the ‘‘gnomonic projection'’ (fig. 12V 
Here the plane of projection is tangent to 
the sphere, and normals to all the faces are drawn from the centre 
of the sphere to intersect the plane of projection. In this case all 
zones are represented by straight lines. Fig. 12 is the gnomonic 
projection of a cubic crystal, the plane of projection being tangent 
to the sphere at the pole of an octahedral face {m}* which is 
therefore in the centre of the projection. The indices of the several 
poles are given in the figure. 

In drawing crystals the simple plans and elevations of descrip- 
tive geometry {e.g., the plans in the lower part of figs. 87 and SS) 
have sometimes the advantage of showing 
the symmetry of a crystal, but they give no 
idea of solidity. For instance, a cube would 
be represented merely by a square, and an 
octahedron by a square with lines joining 
the opposite corners. True perspective 
drawings are never used in the representa- 
tion of crystals, since for showing the zonal 
relations it is important to preserve the 
parallelism of the edges. If, however, the 
eye, or point of vision, is regarded as being 
at an infinite distance from the object all 
the rays will be parallel, and edges which 
are parallel on the crystal will be repre- 
sented by parallel lines in the drawing. The 
plane of the drawing, in which the parallel 
the corners of *e crystals and 
iNG THE CUBE IN FORM intcrsect, may be either perpendic- 

Fig- 22.--STEEP TETRA- ular or oblique to the rays; in the former 
Kis - HEXAHEDRON, Ap- case we have an orthographic drawing, and 
pROACHiNG THE RHOMBIC ^hc latter a clinographic drawing. 
DODECAHEDRON IN FORM dinographic drawiugs are most frequently 
used for representing crystals. In representing, for example, a 
cubic crystal (fig, ii) a cube face is first placed parallel to the 
plane on which the crystal is to be projected and with one set of 
edges vertical; the crystal is then turned through a small angle 
about a vertical axis until a second cube face comes into view, 
and the eye is then raised so that a third cube face may be seen. 

(/) Crystal Systems and Classes 
According to the mutual inclinations of the crystallographic 
axes of reference and the lengths intercepted on them by the para- 
metral plane, all crystals fall into one or other of six groups or 




OF ICOSITETRAHEDRON 
AND OCTAHEDRON 
Fig. 20. — COMBINATION 
OF ICOSITETRAHEDRON 
(211) AND RHOMBIC DO- 
DECAHEDRON 


systems, in each 01 which there are several classes depending on 
the degree of symmetr\". In the brief description which follows of 
these six systems and thirty-tw'O classes of cr>'stals we shall pro- 
ceed from those in which the symmetry is most complex to those 
in which it is simplest. 

1. CUBIC SYSTEM 


(Isometric; Regular; Octahedral; Tesseral.) 

In this system ihe three crystallographic axes of reference are 
all at right angles to each other and are equal in length. They are 
parallel to the edges of the cube, and in the different classes co- 
incide either with tetrad or dyad axes of symmetr>\ Five classes 
are included in this system, in all of which there are, besides other 
elements of symmetry, four triad axes. 

In crystals of this system the angle between any two faces P and 
Q with the indices and \pqr\ is given by the equation 


cos PQ 


hpArkq+Ir 


The angles between faces with the same indices are thus the 
same in aU substances which cr\''stallize in the cubic system: in 
other systems the angles vary with the substance and are char- 
acteristic of it. 

Holds YMMETR ic Class 


(Holohedral; Hexakis-octahedral.) 

Crystals of this class possess the full number of elements of 
symmetry already mentioned above for the 
octahedron and the cube, viz., three cubic 
planes of symmetry, six dodecahedral 
planes, three tetrad axes of symmetry, four 
triad axes, six dyad axes and a centre of 
symmetry. 

There are seven kinds of simple forms, 
viz. : — 

Cube (fig. 5). — ^This is bounded by six 
square faces parallel to the cubic planes of 
symmetry ; is known also as the hexahedron. 
The angles between the faces are 90®, and the indices of the form 
are \ 100} . Salt, fluorspar and galena crystallize in simple cubes. 
Octahedron (fig. 3). — Bounded by eight equilateral triangular 
the triad axes of symmetry. The angles 
bet'ween the faces are 70® 32' and 109° 28', 
and the indices are {m}. Spinel, magne- 
tite and gold crystallize in simple octa- 
hedra. Combinations of the cube and octa- 
hedron are showm in figs. 6-8. 

Rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 13). — 
Bounded by twelve rhomb-shaped faces 
parallel to the six dodecahedral planes of 
symmetry. The angles between the nor- 
mals to adjacent faces are 60®, and between 
other pairs of faces 90°; the indices are 
{ 1 10 } . Garnet frequently crystallizes in this 
form. Fig. 14 shows the rhombic dodeca- 
hedron in combination with the octahedron. 

In these three simple forms of the cubic 
system (which are shown in combination in 
fig. ii) the angles between the faces and 
the indices are fixed and are the same in 
all crystals; in the four remaining simple 
forms they are variable. 

(three-faced octahedron) (fig. 15). — ^This 
solid is bounded by twenty-four isosceles triangles, and may be 
considered as an octahedron with a low triangular pyramid on each 
of its faces. As the inclinations of the faces may vary there is a 
series of these forms with the indices { 221 }, { 331}, { 332 }, etc., 
or in general {hhk}. 

Icositetrahedron (fig, 17). — Bounded by twenty-four trape- 
zoidal faces, and hence sometimes called a ^Trapezohedron/’ The 
indices are{2ii}, {311}, {322}, etc., or in general { }. Anal- 
cime, leucite and garnet often crystallize in the simple form { 211 }. 
Combinations are shown in figs. 18-20. The plane ABe in fig. 9 


faces perpendicular to 



Fig. 24. — HEXAKIS-OCTA- 
HEDRON 


Fig, 25. — COMBINATION 
OF HEXAKIS-OCTAHEDRON 
AND CUBE 

Triakis-octahedron 



Fig. 23. — COMBINATION 
O F TETR AXIS- HEXAHE- 
DRON AND CUBE 
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is one face { 112 } of an icositetrahedron ; the indices of the remain- 
inj; faces in this octant being {an} and {121}. 

Tetrakis-hexahedron (four-faced cube) (figs. 21 and 22). — 
Like the Iriakis-octahedron this solid is also bounded by twenty- 
four isosceles triangles, but here grouped in fours over the cubic 
faces. The two figures show how, with different inclinations of 

the faces, the form may vary, approximat- — i — =y“ 

ing in fig. 21 to the cube and in fig. 22 to ^ / 

the rhombic dodecahedron. The angles over \\. / 

the edges lettered A are different from the \ \. / 

angles over the edges lettered C. Each face \ / 

is parallel to one of the crystallographic / 

axes and intercepts the two others in dif- "'26'^ 

ferent lengths; the indices are therefore 
j jioj,|3io}, [320), etc., in general {/z/co}. \ 

Fluorspar sometimes crystallizes in the /\ \ 

simple form 1 310); more usually, however, / \ 
in combination with the cube (fig. 23). / 

Hcxakis-octahedron (fig. 24). — Here / 

each face of the octahedron is replaced by 
six sea lene t riangles, so that altogether there zr 

lire forty-eight faces. This is the greatest 26 . —tetrahedron 

number of faces possible for any simple fig. 27. — deltoid do- 
form in crystals. The faces are all oblique decahedron 
to the planes and axes of symmetry, and they intercept the three 
crystallographic axes in different lengths, hence the indices are all 
unequal, being in general | JikL\j or in particular cases [ 321 j, { 42 1 }, 
{432}, etc. Such a form is known as the “general form'’ of tlic 
class. The interfacial angles over the three edges of each triangle 
are all different. These forms usually exist only in combination 
with other cubic forms (for example, fig, 25), but {42X} has 
been observed as a simple form on fluorspar. 

Several examples of substances which crystallize in this class 
have been mentioned above under the different forms; many 
others might be cited — for instance, the metals iron, copper, silver, 
gold, platinum, lead, mercury and the non-melallic elements sili- 
con and phosphorus. 

Tetrahedral Class 

(Tetrahedral-hemihedral ; Hexakis-tetrahedral.) 

In this class there is no centre of symmetry nor cubic planes of 
symmetry; the three tetrad axes become dyad axes c»f symmetry, 
and the four triad axes are polar, they 
are associated with different faces at their / / 

two ends. The six dodecahedral planes are / 

the same as in the last class. \ \ \ / 

Of the seven simple forms, the cube, Vy \ \ / 

rhombic dodecahedron and telrakis-hexa- \\/ 

hedron are geometrically the same a.s be- ' za 

fore, though on actual crystals the faces 

will have different surface charactexs. I 'or \ /"I 

instance, the cube faces will be striated 
parallel to only one of the diagonal (fig. \\\ 

90), and etched figures on this face will be \ / 

symmetrical with respect to two lines, in- \ / 

.stead of four as in the last class. The re- 

maining simple forms have, hoAvever, only ‘A— ao 

half fhe number of faces as the corre- rsJ^rBUKrrTlS: 

sponclmg form m the last class, and are rahedron 

spoken of as ‘^hcraihedral with inclined Fig. 2$,— -hexakis.tct- 

faces/’ RAHEORON 

Tetrahedron (fig. 26). — ^This is bounded by four equilateral 
triangles and is identical with the regular tetrahedron of geome- 
try. The angles between the normals to the faces are 109® 28'. It 
may be derived from the octahedron by suppressing the alternate 
faces. 

Deltoid dodecahedron (fig. 27). — ^This is the hemihedral form 
of the trialds-octahedron; it has the indices { Mk] and is bounded 
by twelve trapezoidal faces. 

Triakis-tetrahedron (fig, 2S). — ^The hemihedral formfMjfe} of 
,, tlje icositetrahedron; it is bounded by twelve isosceles triangles 
in threes over the tetrahedron faces. 

' Bmkisp-tettahedron (fig. 29).— *The hemihedral form [hhl\ 


-triakis-tet. 


of the hexakis-octahedron : it is i)ounded by twenty-four scalene 
triangles and is the general form of the class 
Corresponding to each of these hemihedral forms there is 
another geometrically similar form, differing, however, nut only 
in orientation, but also in actual crystals in the characters of the 

faces. Thus from the octahedron there 

may be derived two tetrahedra with the in- 

dices { ml and { u i} , which may be dis- /j \ 

tinguished as positive and negative n'spec- 1 

lively. Fig. 30 shows a combination of these \ / 

two tetrahedra, and represents a cry.stul of \ / 

blende, in which the four larger faces are V \ / 

dull and striated, whilst the four smaller 
are bright and smooth. Figs. 3^-33 hlus- 
trate other tetrahedral combinations. 

Tetrahedrite, blende, diamoml, boracite 

and pharmacosiderite arc substances which 71 

crystallize in this class. L / / 

PVKTTOIIEnKAL ClASS V\ / / 

(Parallel-faced hemihedral; Dyakis- \ 

dodecahedral) \ 

Crystals of this clas.s posses.s tliree cubic 31 ^ 

planes of symmetry but no dodecahedral p,Q ' 30.. combination 
planes. There are only three dyrnl axes of of two tetrahedra 
symmetry, which coincide with the crystal- Fig. 31.- combination 
lographic axes; in addition there are three tetrahedron and 
, triad axes and a centre of symnudry. 

Here the cube, octahedron, rhombic flodecalualron, Iriakis-octa- 
hedron and icositetrahedron are geometrically the .same as in the 
first class. The characters of the fiua's will, however, ])e different; 
thus the cube faces will be striated parallel to one edge only 
(Tig. 89), and triangular marking.^ on the octahedron faces will 
be placed obliquely to the edges. 'Phi* r(*maining simple forms 
are “hcmilna'lral with parallel face.s,” and from thi*. corresponding 
hulohedral forms two hemihedral form.s, a po.silivc and a negative, 
may be ck^rived. 

Pentagonal dodecahedron (fig. 34). — is bounded by twelve 
pentagonal faces, but these are not regular pentagons, and the 
angles over the three set.s of different cdge.s arc different. The 

regular dodecahedron of gef)nuitry, c<m- r ' ■ . ; ^ 

lained by twel^^c regular {lentagons, is not 

a pos.sible form in crysial.s. The indices r ’ “•*% f 

are a.s a .simple form {eroj is of T"" 

very common occurrence in pyrites, and 

it is known as the “pyritohedron.” J 

Dyakis-dodccahedron (fig. — ^This is ’ 

the hemihedral form of tin; hcx:ikis-ort vT- 
hedron and ha.s the indice.s it i.s 

bounded by twenty-four face.s, A.s- a sini- A 

pic form {321} is met with in pyrites. \" ^ / 

C\)mbinations (figs. 36-39) of these ' \ / 

forims with the cube and the octahedron arc \ \ 

common in pyrites. Fig. 37 resembles in \,^ 
general appearance the regular icosahedron 33 

of geometry, but only eight of the faces are ^ - 

equilateral triaxigks, Cobaltite, smltile tetrahedron, cube 

and other sulphides and .suipharscnide.s of ^^0 rhombic dodeca- 

the pyrite.s group of minerals crystallize in hedron 

these forms. The alums also belong to Fig. 33.— combination 

this cla.s.s; from an aqueous solution they 

crystallize as simple octahedra, sometimes ^ 

with subordinate faces of the cube and rhombic dodecahedron, but 

from an acid solution as octahedra combined with the pentagonal 

dodecahedron {210), 

Plagihedhal Class 

(PlagihedraLhemihedral ; Pentagonal-icositetrahedral ; 

Gyroidal.) 

In this class there are the full number of axes of symmetry 
(three tetrad, four triad and six dyad), but no planes of symmetry 
and no centre of symmetry. 

Pentagonal icositetrahedron (fig. 40), — This is the only simple 


Fig. 32. — COMBINATION 
OF TETRAHEDRON. CUBE 
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form in this class which differs geometrically from those of the 
holosymmetric class. By suppressing cither one or other set of 
alternate faces of the hexakis-octahedron two pentagonal icosket- 
rahcdra[/z/t/j and{ Av^Zjare derived. These are cadi bounded by 
twenty-four irregular pentagons, and although similar to each 
other they are respectively right- and left-handed, one being the 
mirror image of the other; such similar but nonsuperposabie 


(evavTLOs, opposite, and f.iop(t>v, form), and 
crystals showing such forms sometimes ro- 
tate the plane of polarization of plane- 
polarized light. Faces of a pentagonal icos- 
iietrahedron with high indices have been 
very rarely observed on cry’stais of cuprite, 
potassium chloride and ammonium chlo- 
ride, but none of these are circular polariz- 
ing; nor is the internal structure, as deter- 
mined by means of X-rays, in agreement 
with this external development of the faces. 



Tetartohedral Class 
(Telrahedrai-pentagonal-dodecahedral.) 
Here, in addition to four polar tnad axes. 
DODECAHEDRON the onlv othci elements of symmetry are 

Fig 35. — DYAKis-DODEc- three dyad axes, which coincide with the 
AHEDRON ciy’stallographic axes. Six of the simple 

forms, the cube, tetrahedron, rhombic dodecahedron, deltoid do- 
decahedron, triakis-tetrahedron and pentagonal dodecahedron, are 
geometrically the same in this class as m either the tetrahedral 
or pyritohedral classes. The general form is the 
Tetrahedral pentagonal dodecahedron (fig. 41). — ^This is 
bounded by twelve irregular pentagons, and is a tetartohedral 
or quarter-faced form of the hexakis-octahedron. Four such 
forms may be derived, the indices of w’hich arc \hkl\, \kM\, 
{hkl} and \khl ] ; the first pair are enantiomorphous with respect 
to one another, and so are the last pair. Barium nitrate, lead 
nitrate, sodium chlorate and sodium bromale crystallize in this 
class, as also do the minerals ullmannite 
(NiSbS) and langbeinite tK2Mg2(SOi)3). 



2. TETRAGONAL SYSTEM 

(Pyramidal; Quadratic; Dimetric.) 

In this system the three cry^stallographic 
axes are all at right angles, but while two 
are equal in length and interchangeable the 
third is of a different length. The unequal 
axis is spoken of as the principal a-xis or 
morphological axis of the crystal, and it is 
always placed in a vertical position ; in five 
of the seven classes of this system it coin- 
cides with the single tetrad axis of sym- 
metry. 

The parameters zxt a : a : c ^ where a refers 
to the two equal horizontal axes, and c to 

______ the vertical axis; c may be either shorter 

Fig. 36 . — combination (as in fig, 42) or longer (fig. 43) than a , 
OF PENTAGONAL DODEC- The ratio (z:c is spokcn of as the axial latio 
AHEDRON MD CUBE ^ Crystal, and it is dependent on the 

OF PENTAGONAL DODEC- ^ugles between the faces. In all crystals of 
AHEDRON AND ocTAHE- the Same substance this ratio is constant, 
DRON and is characteristic of the substance; for 

other substances crystallizing in the tetragonal system it will be 
different For example, in cassiterite it is given as a:c= i :o*67232 
or simply as c= 0-6723, a being unity; and in anatase as 
c=i-777i- 

Holosymmeteic Class 
(Holohedral ; Ditetragonal-bipyramidal.) 

Crystals of this class are symmetrical with respect to five 
planes, which are of three kinds; one is perpendicular to the 
principal axis, and the other four intersect in it; of the latter, 
two are perpendicular to the equal crystallographic axes, while 
the two others bisect the angles between them. There are five 



> j 


axes of symmetry, one tetrad and two pairs of dyad, each 
perpendicular to a plane of symmetry. Finally, there is a centre 
of symmetr}^ 

There are seven kinds of simple forms, viz.: — 

Tetragonal bipyramid of the fir.st order f figs. 42 and 43). — ^This 
is bounded by eight equal isosceics triangles Equal lengths are 
intercepted on the two horizontal axes, and the indices are 1 mj, 
J22ij. 1 112}, etc., or in general \hhl]. 
The parametral plane with the intercepts 
jifLc is a face of the bipyramid | iii}. 

Tetragonal bipyramid of the second or- 
der. — ^This is also bounded by eight equal 
isosceles triangles, but differs from the 
last form in its position, four of the faces 
being parallel to each of the horizontal 
axes; the indices are therefore | loi 
S20ij,{i02|, etc., or 
Fig. 24 shows the relation between the 
tetragonal bipyramids of the first and sec- 
ond orders when the indices are { 1 1 1 j and 
{ lor } respectively: ABB is the face (i 1 1). 
and ACC is { 1 01}. A combination of these 
two forms is shovm in fig. 45. 

Ditetragonal bipyramid (fig. 46). — ^This 
is the general form; it is bounded 
by sixteen scalene triangles, and all the 
indices are unequal, being [3-1}, etc., or 
{hkl\. 

Tetragonal prism of the first order. — ^The 
four faces intersect the horizontal axes in 
equal lengths and are parallel to the prin- 
cipal axis; the indices are therefore jiio} . 
( 321 ) AND OCTAHEDRON This form does not enclose space, and is 


Fig. 38. — COMBINATION 
OF PENTAGONAL DODEC- 
AHEDRON e. CUBE P 
AND OCTAHEDRON d 
Fig. 39. — COMBINATION 
OF PENTAGONAL DODEC- 
AHEDRON e (210). DY- 
AKIS- DODECAHEDRON f 


** therefore called an ‘'open form" to distin- 

guish it from a ‘‘closed form’' like the tetragonal bipyramids and 
ail the forms of the cubic system. An open form can exist only 
in combination with other forms: thus fig. 47 is a combination 
of the tetragonal prism | no } with the basal pinacoid{ 001 ( If 
the faces {no} and {001} are of equal size such a figure will be 
geometrically a cube, since all the angles 
are right angles ; the variety of apophyliite 
known as tesselite crystallizes in this form. 

Tetragonal prism of the second order — 
This has the same number of faces as the 
last prism, but differs in position; each 
face being parallel to the vertical axis and 
one of the horizontal axes; the indices 
are { 100}. 

Ditetragonal prism. — ^Tliis consists of 
eight faces all parallel to the principal axis 
and intercepting the horizontal axes in dif- 
ferent lengths; the indices are {210}, 
{320 }, etc., or {hko}. 

Basal pinacoid (from a tablet). — 
This consists of a single pair of parallel 
faces perpendicular to the principal axis. 
It is therefore an open form and can exist 

Fig. 40.— pentagonal “ combination (fig. 47). 

icosiTETRAHEDRON Combinations of holohedral tetragonal 

Fig. 41 .— TETRAHEDRAL fonus are shown in figs. 47-49; fig. 48 is a 
PENTAGONAL DODE CA- combination of a bipyramid of the first or- 
der with one of the second order and the 
prism of the first order; fig. 49 a combination of a bip37ramid of the 
first order with a ditetragonal bipyramid and the prism of the 
second order. Compare also figs. 87 and 88. 

Examples of substances which crystallize in this class are 
cassiterite, rutile, anatase, zircon, thorite, idocrase, apophyliite, 
phosgenite, also boron, tin, mercuric iodide. 

SCALENOHEDRAL CLASS 
(Bisphenoidal-hemihedral.) 

Here there are only three dyad axes and two planes of sym- 
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metry, the former coinciding: with the crystallographic axes and 
the latter bisecting the angles between the horixonlal pair. The 
dyad axis of symmetry, which in this class coincides with the 
principal axis of the crystal, has certain of the characters of a 
tetrad axis, and Is sometimes called a tetrad axis of “alternating 
symmetry"; a face on the upper half of the crystal if rotated 
through 90° about this axis and rcllectcd across the equatorial 
plane falls into the position of a face on the 
lower half of the crystal. This kind of 
symmetry, with simultaneous rotation 
about an axis and retlectioii across a plane, 
is also called “coin]Dusite symmetry.” 

In this class all except two of the simph' 
forms arc geometrically the same as in the 
holosymmetric class. 

Bisphenoid {(T 4 )i]v, a wedge) (fig. 50). — 

Thi.s is a double wedgc-.shapt‘d solid 
bounded by four ecjual isosceles triangles; 
it has the indices { 1 1 1 [ , [ 2 1 1 j , [ 1 raj , etc , 
or in general | hhl\ . By suppressing either 
one or other set of alternate faces of the 
tetragonal bipyramicl of the first order (fig. 

42) two bisphenoicls are derivi‘d in the same 
way that two Iciraliedra arc derived from 
the regular octahedron. 

Tetragonal scalenohedron or diletrag- 
onal bi.sphenoid (fig. 51;. — ^This is bounded by eight scalene 
'trianglc.s and has the indices \ hkl \ . It may be considered as the 
hemihedral form of the ditetragonal bipyramid. 

The crystal of chalcopyritc (CuFeS2) represented in fig. 52 is a 
combination of two K'isphenoids {P and P'). two bipyramids of the 



Figs. 42 and 43.— tct- 

RAGONAL BIPYRAMIDS. 
OBTUSE AND ACUTE 



Fig. 44.— tetragonal bipyramids of the first and second orders 
Fig, 45. — THE SAME IN COMBINATION 


second order (h and cj, and the basal pinacoid \ti). Stannite 
(Cui>FcSnS,|), acid potassium phosphati* (Ui.KPOi'), mercuric cya- 
nide, and urea (COCNI-L-)^) also cry.stallize in tliis class. 


Bipykamiual Class 
(Barallcl-faced hemiliedral.) 

The elements of symmetry are a tetrad axi.s wdfli a jilane per- 
pendicular to it, and a centre of .symmetry. The simple forms are 
the same here as in the holo.symmetric class, 
except the prism j/iA’o|, whicli has only 
four faces, and the bipyramid {hkl\ 
which has eight faces and is distinguished 
as a “tetragonal pyramid of the third 
order.”' 

Fig. 53 shows a comliination of a tetrag- 
onal prism of the first order with a 
tetragonal bipyramid of the third order and 
the basal pinacoid, and represents a crystal 
of fergusonite. Scheelitc (q.v.), scapoliu* 

(q,v.), and crytliritc (QHioO.i) also 
crystallize in this class. 



Fig. 46.— DITETRAGONAL 
QIPYRAMID 


P VRAM IDA L Class 
(Hemimorphic-tctartohcdral) 

Here the only element of symmetry is the tetrad axis. The 
pyramids of the first { hhl}^ secoml [ hoJ } ,and third { orders 
have each only four faces at one or other end of the crystal and are 
hemimorphic. All the simple forms are thus open forms. 
Examples: wulfenitc (PbMoO-O barium antimony I dextro- 


tartmte f BatSbO)2( C.iH and iodosuccimide (C.iHA- 
Nl;. 

Ditetragonal Pyramidal Class 
(Hcmimorphic-hemiht'clral ) 

Here there arc two pairs of vertical planes of .symmetry inter- 
secting in the tetrad axis. The ])yraniids { /////} and {//o/j and the 
bipyramicl {//^’/} arc all hemimorphic 



Fig 47. — COMBINATION OF TETRAGONAL PRISM AND BASAL PINACOID 

Figs. 48 and 49 - combinations of tetragonal prisms and 

PYRAMIDS 


Examples are silviT lluoride (.AgF-H-a)) and pentn-crythrite 
(CiHioOD. No example.^ are known among.^t minerals. 


TrAPKZOII KDRAL C LAS.S 
( Trape/ohedral-lu'mihedrnl . ) 

Here there arc the full number of axes of symmetry, but no 
planes or centre of symmetry, 'fhe gein'ral form J //A 7 | is lioundcd 
liy eight tra})ezoidal faies aiul is Iht^ tetragonal IraiH'Zohcdron. 

K.xaniples are nii k(d sui[)hale 1 NiS( )i’{)ll 4 ) ) guanidine carbonate 
( (CIl.jNnhll'iC'O.’i), slrychniiH‘ .sulphate 

(((‘-jilI-NV IJrll.SOj.OlId)). 


BlSmiKNOIIUL ('lass 
( nispluaioidal-tetarlohf'dral. ) 

Here there is only a single dyad axis of .\vmmetry, which coin- 
<‘id{‘S with {h(‘ principal a.xis. All tin* forms, i‘.\tepl the prisms and 
ba.sal oid, me sphenoid.^. Thii (alciuni nluminium silicate 
jCaO-AbO.t-SiOij aiul meliphant* are per- 
haps repre.seniatives td this ( la.ss. 

3 . ORTHORHOMBIC SYSTEM 

{Rhombic; Prismalit ; 'rrinuarit.) 

In this .svstiun (he thna: cryslallogniphit 
a.A*es are all at right anglt‘s, but they are of 
different lengths and not iiitiM'i bangeable. 

The parameters, or axial ratios are a'jKt , 
these referring to tlu^ axe.s O.V, DC and (fZ 
rcs[)eclively. The ihoire of a viTtical axis, 

OZ-'C, is arbitrary, and it is customary to 
]»Iare the longer of the two horizontal axtAs 
from left to righl (OK In and take it as 
unity: this is called the “macro-axis" or 
“macro-diagonal” (from long ), 

whilst the shorter horizontal axi.s (OA'-.o/j 
is (:alli^<l the* “bnuhy-axis” or “braehy- 

tliagonal” (from short ). T'he axial f i c. so.—tetragonal 

ratios arc constant, for crystals of any one. bisphenoids 
substance and are characteristic of it; for 1^ si.-- -tetragonal 

example, in barytes (BaSOi), scalenohedron 

—0-8352:1:1*3136; in angle.sit,e (PbSO^), r/.7L'C«o-78s2:i : 
1-2894; in ccrussite (rbCOs ), ^7;6;c-«o-6roo: i :o-7230. 

There arc three .symmet.ry-cla.s.ses in this system: — 



HoLO.SYM METRIC ('LASS 
( 1 lolohcdral ; Bipyramidal. ) 

Here there are three dissimilar dyad axes of symmetry, each 
coinciding with a crystallographic axis; perpendicular to them are 
three dissimilar planes of symmetry; there is also a centre of 
symmetry. There are seven kind.s of simple forms: — 

Bipyramid (figs. 54 and 55). — ^This is the general form and is 
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bounded by eight scalene triangles; the indices arej iii! , fai 


f’ I ^ 



... : ! . I • 1 1-3}; etc., or in general I /;^/} , The 

crystallographic axes join opposite corners of these pyramids and 
in the fundamental bipyramid Jiiij the 
parametral plane has the intercepts a'd:c. 
This is the only closed form in this class : 
the others are open forms and can exist 
only in combination. Sulphur often crys- 
tallizes in simple bipyramids. 

Prism. — This consists of four faces par- 
allel to the vertical axis and intercepting 
the horizontal axes in the lengths a and b or 
in any multiples or sub-multiples of these ; 


the indices are therefore { no |, { 210 


r-o| 


hkol . 


or / ///truj 

IMacro-prism. — This consists of four 
faces parallel to the macro-axis, and has 
the indices) loi j . I201} . . , or j/zo/J. 

Brachy-prism. — This consists of four 
faces parallel to the brachy-axis, and has 
the indices { on 1 021} . . . \okl\. The 
macro- and brachy-prisms are often called 
“domes.” 

Pinacoids. — The basal pinacoid consists 
of a pair of parallel faces perpendicular to 
the vertical axis; the indices are [001 


The macro-pinacoid { 100 j and the brachy- 



FIG 52 —CRYSTAL OF 
CHALCOPYRITE 

Fig 53 —crystal of 

FERGUSONITE 

pinacoid {010} each consist of a pair of parallel faces respectively 
parallel to the macro- and the brachy-axis. 

Figs. 56-58 show combinations of these six open forms, and fig. 

59 a combination of the macro- 
pinacoid (fl), brachy-pinacoid 
(b ), a prism (/«'), a macro-prism 
(d), a brachy-prism (^), and a 
bipyramid (?/). 

Examples of substances crys- 
tallizing in this class are ex- 
tremely numerous : amongst 
naturally occurring minerals are 
sulphur, stibnite, cerussite, chry- 
soberxd, topaz, olivine, nitre, 
barytes, columbite and many 
others : and amongst artificial 
products iodine, potassium per- 
manganate, potassium sulphate, 
benzene, barium formate, etc. 

Pyramidal Class 

Figs. 54 and 55. — orthorhombic (Hemimorphic.) 

Bi pyramids Here there is only one dyad 

axis in which two planes of symmetry intersect. The crystals are 
usually so placed that the dyad axis coincides with the vertical crys- 
tallographic axis, and the planes of symmetry are also vertical. 
The pyramid { hkl } has only four faces at one end or other of 
crystal. The macro-prism and the 
brachy-prism of the last class are here rep- 
resented by the macro-dome and brachy- 
dome respectively, so called because of the 
resemblance of the pair of equally sloped 
faces to the roof of a house. The form 
{ 001 } is a single plane at the top of the 
crystal, and is called a '‘pedion”; the paral- 
lel pedion {ooi}, if present at the lower 
end of the crystal, constitutes a different 
form. The prisms | hko] and the macro- 
and brachy-pinacoids are geometrically the 
same in this class as in the last. Crystals 
AND brachy-pinacoid ” therefore differently devel- 

Fig. 57.— brachy-prism oped at the two ends and are said to be 
and macro-pinacoid “hemimorphic.” 

Fig 60 shows a crystal of the mineral hemimorphite 
(H2Zn2Si05) which is a combination of the brachy-pinacoid 
{010} and a prism, with the pedion {001}, two brachy-domes and 



two macro-domes at the upper end, and a pyramid at the lower 
end. Examples of other substances belonging to this class are 
struvite (XH4MgP04-6H20.), bertrandite (H2Be4Si209), resorcin, 
and picric acid. 

Bisphexoidal Class 
(Hemihedral.; 

Here there are three dyad axes, but no planes of symmetry and 
no centre of symmetr>\ The general form [hkl] is a bisphenoid 
f fig. 61} bounded by four scalene triangles 
The other simple forms are geometrically 
the same as in the holosymmetric class. 

E.xampies: epsomite (Epsom salts, 
]\IgS04- 7H2O ) . goslarite { ZnS04' 7H2O ) , 
silver nitrate, sodium potassium dextro- 
tartrate ( seignette salt, NaKC4H406-4H20 ) , 
potassium antimonyl dextrotartrate (tar- 
tar-emetic, K(SbO )C4H40bj, and aspara- 
gine (C4 HsN203‘H20 ). 

4. MONOCLINIC SYSTEM 

(.Oblique ; Monosymmetric. ) 

In this system two of the angles between 
the crystallographic axes are right angles, 
but the third angle is oblique, and the axes 
are of unequal lengths. The axis which is 
perpendicular to the other two is taken as 
OY = b (fig. 62) and is called the ortho-axis 
or orthodiagonal. The choice of the other 
two axes is arbitrary; the vertical axis 
COZ = c.) is usually taken parallel to the 
edges of a prominently developed prismatic 
zone, and the clino-axis or clino-diagonal 
{OX = a ) parallel to the zone-axis of some 
other prominent zone on the crystal. The 






Holohedral ortho- 

RHOMBIC combinations 
Fig. 5S. — Prism and Basal 
Pi usioo Id 

Fig. 59.— Crystal of Hy- ^^cute angle betw^een the axes OX and OZ is 
persihene usuallv denoted as p, and it is necessary to 

know its magnitude, in addition to the axial ratios (T.-fi.T, before the 
crystal is completely determined. As in other systems, except the 
cubic, these elements, a:b:c andj?, are characteristic of the sub- 
stance. Thus for gypsum c.-fi.-c =0-6899 : i :o-4i 24; /3 = So® 42'; for 
0 r t h 0 c 1 a s e a:b.c=^ 0 ‘ 6 s ^5 :o-5554; 

P -^0° S 7 '\ 3 ,nd for cane-sugar a:b:c^ 
1-2595:1:0.8782; ^ = 76° 30'. 

Holosymmetric Class 
(Holohedral; Prismatic.) 

Here there is a single plane of symmetry 
perpendicular to which is a dyad axis: 
there is also a centre of symmetry. The 
dyad axis coincides with the ortho-axis OY, 
and the vertical axis OZ and the clino-axis 
OX lie in the plane of symmetry. 

All the forms are open, being either pin- 
acoids or prisms; the former consisting of a 
pair of parallel faces, and the latter of four 
faces intersecting in parallel edges and with 
a rhombic cross-section. The pair of faces 
parallel to the plane of symmetry is distin- 
guished as the “clino-pinacoid” and has 
the indices { 010} . The other pinacoids are 
Fig. 60.— crystal of perpendicular to the plane of S5mimetry 
hemimorphite parallel to the ortho-axis); the 

Fig. 61.— orthorhombic one parallel to the vertical axis is called 
bisphenoid ^ the “ortho-pinacoid” {100} whilst that 
parallel to the clino-axis is the “basal pinacoid” {001 j; pinacoids 
not parallel to the arbitrarily chosen clino- and vertical axes may 
have the indices { ioi},{ 201}, {102} . . . j/zo^} , or [toi} ,{ 201}, 
{102} .. . [hoi], according to whether they lie in the obtuse 
or the acute axial angle. Of the prisms, those with edges (zone- 
axis) parallel to the clino-axis, and having indices {on {021 } 
{012} .. . are called “clino -prisms”; those with edges 

parallel to the vertical axis, and with the indices { no}, {210}, 
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{ 120 } . . . { hko], are called simply “prisms.” Prisms with edges 
parallel to neither of the axes OA' and OT have the indices [ in ' 


{22i[, (o-i} • • • • • .{ /iH }, and are usu- 

ally called “herai-pyramids” (fig. 62 j ; they are distinguished as 
negative or positive according to whether they lie in the obtuse 
or the acute axial angle 

Fig. 63 represents a crystal of augile bounded by the clino- 
pinacoid (/), the oriho-pinacoid frj, a 
prism (iV), and a hemi-pyramid U)- 

The substances which crystallize in this 
class are extremely numerous: amongst 
minerals are gypsum, orthoclase, the am- 
phiboles, pyroxenes and micas, cpidole, 
monazite, realgar, borax, mirabilite 
(Na?S04-ToH20>, mclantcrite (FeSOt- 
ylioO) and many others; amongsl artificial 
products are monoclinic sulphur, barium 
chloride (BaCl2-2H20 ) , potassium chlorate, 
potassium fcrrocyanide (K4Fe(CN)ri- 
3 II2O )), oxalic acid ( GO iH2*2H20), sodium 
acetate (NaC2H302-3H20 ) and naphthalene. 

Hemimorpiiic Cl.^ss 
(Sphenoidal.) 

In this class the only element of symme- 
try is a single dyad axis, which is polar in 
character, being dissimilar at the two ends, _ monoclinic 

The form joio} perpendicular to the axes and' HEMt-PYRAMio 
axis of symmetry consists of a single plane Fig. 63. — crystal or 
or pedion; the parallel face is- dissimilar augite 
in character and lielongs to the pedion {ofo|. The pinacoids 
{100}, {001}, {//o/j and [hoi] parallel to the. axis of symmetry 
are geometrically the same in this class ns in the holosymnu'tric 
class. The remaining forms consist each of only two planes on 
the same side of the axial plane XOZ and equally inciimal to (he 
dyad axis (c’./f., in fig. 62 the two planes XVZ and such a 

wedge-shaixd form is sometimes called a sphenoid. 

Fig. 64 shows two cry.stals of tartaric acid, a a right-handed 
crystal of clexLro-t art aric acid, and 
b a Icfl-hancled crystal of laevo- 
tartaric acid. The two crystals are 
enantiomorphous, i.c., although 
they have the same interfacial 
angles they arc not supcrposahlc, 
one being the mirror image of the 
other. Other examples are 
potassium dextro-tartrate, cane- 
sugar, milk-sugar, quercitc, lithium sul[)hiite ( LljSGi-I I2O ) ; amongst 
minerals the only e,xam[)lc is the hydrocarbon fichtelitc (Ci.sTI;i2). 




Fig, 6 4. ENANTIOMORPHOUS 
CRYSTALS OF TARTARIC ACID 


CtTNOirEDRAL ClASS 


(Ilemihcdral; Domatic.) 

Crystals of this class arc symmetrical only with res})ecl to a 
single plane. The only form which is here geometrically the same 
as in the holosymmelric class is the clino- 
pinacoid {oxoj. The forms perpendicular 
to the plane of symmetry are all pedions, 
consisting of single planes with the indices 
{jioo|,|ioo),{ooi}, {ooi},!/;o/},etc. The 
remaining forms, { /;/co} , { okl { and { Ml j , 
are domes or ‘'gonioids” an angle 

and dcros, form), consisting of two planes 

equally inclined to the plane of symmetry. ^ 

Examples are pota.ssmm tetratlnonale Fjg. gs,- - crystal of 
(KaS-iOc), hydrogen tri-sodium hypophos- axinite 
phate (HNa3r20(i-9H20) ; and amongst minerals^ clinobedritc 
(H3ZnCaSi04) and scolectite. 



5 - ANORTHIC SYSTEM 
(Triclinic.) 

y IPi thc anorthic (from privative, and right) or triclinic 
si^tem none of the three crystallographic axes are at right angles, 


and they are all of unequal lengths, in aiidition to the parameters 
a:b:c, it is nece.ssary to know (he angles, <v, {.i, anrl 7, between the 
axes. In anorlhito, for exainiile, the.se elements are (i.b:c--= 
0-6347.1 -O-SSoi; a = =ir5"55',7- qi” 12'. 

J loLOSYM METRIC ClASS 
(Moiohedral; i’iiuuoidal ) 

Here there is only a lentre of symmetry All the forms are 
pinacoids, each consisting t»f only (wo parallel fates. The indices 
of the three pinacoids parallel to (Ik* mdal 
planes are j 100}, }o!o[ ami |ooi | : thos<‘ 
of pinacoids paralhd to only one a.cis are 
\hko\, \liof} and \obl\\ and (be geneial 
foim is I Itkl |. 

Seveial minerals trystallizt* in this class, 
for example, the plagioclaslic fel>pars. mii - 
rot line, axinite (tig 65), kyanite. ambly- 
gonile, chalcanthite ( CuSOt-.sHiC ) L sas.so- 
litc (HsllOs): among artilicial substanc 
arc potassium diehromate, r.'icemie acid 
(CiHfjOc-aH'jO), dibrom-para-nitropheiiol, 
etc. 

Asymmetric Fl-vss 
(Hemihedral, iVdiad . } 

Cry.stals of this class are devoid of any 
elements of symmetry. All the forms are pedions, t‘ath consisting 
of a single plane; they are thu.< iiemibe<Iral witli re.sptrt to crystals 
of the last class. Althoiigli (here is a total absence of symmetry, 
y(*l (he faces are arranged in zones on the crystals. 

Examples an* calcium thiosulphate ( FaS^O^-dlhO) ami hydro- 
gen strontium de.xt ro-t art rate ( t I i2^'r*5l ; there is no 

example known arnong.st minerals. 

6. HEXAGONAL SYSTEM 

Oyslah t>f this sysUnn an* cbaractcri/!*d by the pre.sente of a 
single axi.s of eitluT Iriail or he.xad syinnu*lry, which is spoken of 
as the “print ipaf’ or “mor])hologi< al" axis. 'Fhost* with a Iliad 
a.xis are groiifj<*d log(!th<*r in the rhomb<ihf‘«lral <u' trigonal divi- 
sion, and tho.H* with a h(‘xa<l a.xis in the hexagonal divisitm. By 
some nulh(;rs (h(*se two <livj.*‘ions an* iieah d a^ se})ara(<* sy.sleins; 
or II, gain tht* rhombohtalral foims may bt* (tmsideretl as h(‘inihe(lral 
developments of the hexagonal. On tht* other haml, ht'xagonal 
forms may be considered as a lombination of two rhoinhohedial 
forms. 

Owing to the peculiarities of symmetry assoiTiietl with a single 
triad or ht*Kaf| n.xis, tht* my!.ralloi»ra])hic ax'‘s of reference arc 
dilferent in this .'-ysn*m fnmi (hoM* u.-ed in 
the five other systt*ms of crystals. 'Iwo 
methodsof axial repn*.^'*n(alion are in com- 
mon use: rhomboht'tiral axes being usually 
used for crystals of the rhomlxdie.tlral di- 
vision, and hexagonal axes for those of the 
hexagonal clivi.sion: (hough sometimes 
either one or the other set is employed in 
lioth division.^i. 

Rhombohedral axes are taken parallel to 
the three sets of edge.s of a rhomlxihedron 
(tig. 66 ). They are inclined to one another 
at equal oblic|ue angle.s, and they are all 
cciualiy inclined to the principal axis; fur- 
ther, they are all of equal length and are in- 
terchangealde. With such a set of axes there 
can be no statement of an axial ratio, but 
the angle a lielwecn the axes (or some 
other angle which may be calculated from this) may lie given as a 
I constant of Ihit sulistance. Thus in calcite the rhombohedral angle 
(the angle between two faces of the fundamental rhomliohedron) 
is 74^ 55" or the angle between the normal to a face of this 
rhombohedron and the princijial axis is 44*^ 36^'; whilst the angle 
a between the axes is loi® S5^ this being the plane angle of the 
rhomb-shaped faces* 

Hexagonal axes are four in numlier, viz., a vertical axis coin- 
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ciding with the principal axis of the crystal, and three horizontal 
axes inclined to one another at 6o° in a plane perpendicular to the 
principal axis. The three horizontal axes, which are taken either 
parallel or perpendicular to the faces of a hexagonal prism (hg. 
71) or the edge of a hexagonal bipyramid (fig. 70), are equal in 
length (a) but the vertical axis is of a different length (c). The 
indices of planes referred to such a set of axes are four in number; 
they are written as [hikl\, the first three (7;4-i-l-^=o) referring i 
to the horizontal axes and the last to the vertical axis. The ratio ! 

a\c ol the parameters, or the axial ratio, is ! 
characteristic of all the crystals of the same j 
substance. Thus for beryl (including 
emerald') a : c — i : 0-4959 (often written 
j = 0.4989); for zinc c = 1-3564. 

RHOMBOHEDRAL DIVISION 
In the rhombohedrai or trigonal division 
of the hexagonal system there are seven 
symmetry-classes, all of which possess a 
single triad axis of s>Tnmetry. 

HoLOSYMMETRIC CL.A.SS 
(Holohedrai ; Ditrigonal-scalenohedral.) 

In this class, which presents the com- 
monents type of symmetry of the hexa- 
gonal system, the triad axis is associated 
with three similar planes of symmetry in- 
clined to one another at 60° and intersect- 
ing in the triad axis; there are also three 
similar dyad axes, each perpendicular to a 
plane of symmetry, and a centre of symmetry. The seven simple 
forms are : — 

Rhombohedron (figs. 66 and 67), consisting of six rhomb- 
shaped faces with the edges all of equal lengths: the faces are 
perpendicular to the planes of symmetry. There are two sets of 
rhombohedra, distinguished respectively as direct and inverse; 

those of one set (fig. 66) are brought into 
the orientation of the other set (fig. 67) by 
a rotation of 60® or iSo® about the princi- 
pal axis. For the fundamental rhombohe- 
dron, parallel to the edges of which are the 
crystallographic axes of reference, the in- 
dices are 1 100 } . Other rhombohedra may 
have the indices {211}, {4x1}? {xio}, 
{221}^ etc., or in general { , 

Fig 70. — HEXAGONAL (Compare fig. 72; for figures of other 

BIPYRAMID rhombohedra see Calcite.) 

Scaienohedron (fig. 68), bounded by twelve scalene triangles, 
and with the general indices [ hkl] . The zigzag lateral edges coin- 
cide with the similar edges of a rhombohedron, as shown in fig, 69; 
if the indices of the inscribed rhombohedron be { 100 } , the indices 
of the scaienohedron represented in the fig- 
ure are { 201 } . The scaienohedron {201} is 
a characteristic form of calcite, which for 
this reason is sometimes called “dog-tooth- 
spar.’’ The angles over the three edges of 
a face of a scaienohedron are all different; 
the angles over three alternate polar edges 
are more obtuse than over the other three 
polar edges. Like the two sets of rhombo- 
hedra, there are also direct and inverse 
scalenohedra, which may be similar in 
form and angles, but different in orienta- 
tion and indices. 

Hexagonal bipyramid (fig. 70), bounded by twelve isosceles tri- 
angles each of which are equally inclined to two planes of sym- 
metry. The indices are {210}, {412}, etc., or in general [hkl] | 
where A-2jfe-f/==o. | 

Hexagonal prism of the first order {211}, consisting of six faces 
parallel to the principal axis and perpendicular to the planes of 
symmetry; the angles between (the normals to) the faces are 
60®. 



ACOID 




DRON WITH INSCRIBED 
RHOMBOHEDRON 


Hexagonal prism of the second order {lol}, consisting of six 
faces parallel to the principal axis and parallel to the planes of 
symmetry. The faces of this prism are inclined to 30® to those of 
the last prism. 

Dihexagonai prism, consisting of twelve faces parallel to the 

principal axis and inclined 
to the planes of symmetry. 
There are two sets of angles 
between the faces. The indices are 
[SP} ■ . - where 

Basal pinacoid [m} consist- 
ing of a pair of parallel faces per- 
pendicular to the principal axis. 

Fig, 71 show’s a combination of 
a hexagonal prism {m) with the 
basal pinacoid (c) For figures of 
other combinations see C.alcite 
and CoRUNDUii. The relation be- 
tween rhombohedrai forms and 
their indices are best studied with 
the aid of a stereographic projection (fig. 72); in this figure the 
thicker lines are the projections of the three planes of s^mimetry, 
and on these lie the poles of the rhombohedra (six of which are 
indicated j. 

Numerous substances, both natural and artificial, crystallize 
in this class; for example, calcite, chaiy- 
bite, smithsonite, corundum (ruby and 
sapphire), haematite, chabazite; the ele- 
ments arsenic, antimony, bismuth, selen- 
ium, tellurium and perhaps graphite; also 
ice, sodium nitrate, thymol, etc. 





TION OF A HOLOSYMMETRIC RHOM- 
BOHEDRAL CRYSTAL 


D1TRIGON.AL PYRAMID.A.L CLASS 
(Hemimorphic-hemihedral. ) 

Here there are three similar planes of 
symmetry intersecting in the triad axis; 
there are no dyad axes and no centre of 
symmetry. The triad axis is uniterminal 
and polar, and the crystals are differently 
developed at the two ends; crystals of 
this class are therefore pyro-electric. The forms are all open 
forms : — 


Fig. 73. — CRYSTAL 
TOURMALINE 


Trigonal p5n:amid {hkk]y consisting of three faces which corre- 
spond to the three upper or the three lower faces of a rhombo- 
hedron of the hoi osymme trie class. 

Ditrigonal pyramid [hkl], of six faces, corresponding to the 
six upper or lower faces of the scaieno- 
hedron. 

Hexagonal pyramid { hkl } (where 
h-2k+l^o), of six faces, corresponding 
to the six upper or lower faces of the 
hexagonal bipyramid. 

Trigonal prism {211} or {211} , two 
forms each consisting of three faces paral- 
lel to the principal axis and perpendicular 
to the planes of symmetry. 

Hexagonal prism {xoi} which is geo- 
metrically the same as in the last class. 

Ditrigonal prism { hkl } , (where 
h+k+l—o), of six faces parallel to the 
principal axis, and with two sets of angles 
between them. 

Basal pedion {111} or { iii},each con- 
sisting of a single plane perpendicular to 
the principal axis. 

Fig. 73 represents a crystal of tourmaline 
with the trigonal prism {211} hexagonal 
prism {toi} and a trigonal pyramid at 
each end. Other substances crystallizing in this class are pyrargy- 
rite, proustite, iodyrite (Agl), greenockite, zincite, spangolite, 
sodium lithium sulphate, tolylplxenylketone. 



Fig. 74.— trigonal tra- 

PEZOHEDRON 

Fig. 75. — TRIGONAL BI- 
PYRAMID 
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Trapezohedral Class 
(T rapezohedral-hemihedral . ) 

Here there arc three similar dyad axes inclined to one another at 
6o° and perpendicular to the triad axis. There are no planes or 
centre of symmetry. The dyad axes arc uniterminal, and arc pyro- 
electric axes. Crystals of most substances of this class rotate the 
plane of polarization of a beam of light. 

In this class the rhombohedra \hkk\^ 
the hexagonal prism {211} and the basal 
pinacoid {in} are geometrically the same 
as in the holosymmetric class ; the trigonal 
prism {loi} and the ditrigonal prisms are 
as in the ditrigonal pyramidal class. The 
remaining simple forms are: — 

Trigonal trapezohedron (fig, 74 ) , 
bounded by six trapezoidal faces. There 
are two complementary and enantiumor- 
phous trapezohedra, { hkl } and { hlk j , de- 
rivable from the scalenohedron 

Trigonal bipyramid (fig. 75), bounded Fig. 76 — crystal of 
by six isosceles triangle.s; the indices arc dioptase 
{ hkl ] , where //-2^+/ = o, as in the hexagonal hipyramid 

The only minerals crystallizing in this class arct quartz (qv.) 
and cinnabar, both of which rotate the plane of a beam of polar- 
ized light transmitted along the triad axis. Other examples are 
dithionates of lead (PbS20(,-4H20), calcium and strontium, and of 
potassium (K2S2O6), benzil, matico-stearoptene. 

RHOMIJOriKDRAL CLASS 
(Parallel-faced hemihedral.) 

The only elements of symmetry are the triad axis and a centre 
of symmetry. The general form { hkl } is a rhombohedron, ami is a 
hemihedral form, with parallel faces, of the scalenohedron The 
form I hkl\, where is also a rhombohedron, being the 

hemihedral form of the hexagonal hipyramid. The dihexagonal 
prism { hid] of the holosymmetric cia.ss becomes here a hexagonal 
prism. The rhombohedra \hhh\, he.xagonal prisms {-Mif} and 
I xoi}, and the ba.sal pinacoid {tii j are geometrically the same 
in this class as in the holosymmetric class. 

Fig. 76 represent.s a crystal of dioptase with the fundamental 
rhoml)ohcciron r { loo } anci hexagonal ])rism of the second order 
tn { lol } combined with the rhomboh(‘dron .9 { 03I 

Examples of minerals which crystallize in this clas.s are i)hona- 
kite, dioptase, willemite, dolomite, ilm<*nite and pyruphanite: 
amongst artificial substances is ammonium difXiriadato 

((NH..).J‘A. 3 H 2 ()). 

Trigonal Pyramidal Class 
(fiemimorphic-tctarl ohcdral.) 

Here there is only the triad axis of symmetry, which is uni- 
terminal. The general form {hkt] is a tri- 
gonal pyramid consisting of three faces at 
one end of the crystal. All other forms, in 
which the faces are neither parallel nor per- 
pendicular to the triad axis, arc trigonal 
pyramids. All the prisms are trigonal 
prisms; and perpendicular to these are two 
pedions. 

The only substance known to crystallize 
in this class is sodium periodate 
(NaI04-3H20), the crystals of which are 
circularly polarizing. 

Trigonal Bipyramidal Class 

Here there is a plane of S3nnmctry per- bipyramio 
pendicular to the triad axis. The trigonal 
pyramids of the last class are here trigonal bipyramids (fig. 75) ; 
the prisms are all trigonal prisms, and parallel to the plane of 
symmetry is the basal pinacoid. No example is known for this 
class. 


Ditrigonal Bipyramidal Class 

Here there are three similar i>l:ine.s oi .syniinelry intersecting 
in the triad axis, and perpiaidicular to lhi‘m is a fourth plane of 
symmetry; at the intersection of the three vta'tical planes with 
the horizontal plane are three similar clyail a.\es; iheiv is no centre 
of symmetry. 

The general form is bounded by (\vel\'t‘ scalene triangles and is 
a ditrigonal bipyramid. Like the g<‘neral form of the last class, this 
has two sets of indices \JikL p(/r\f \hk!\ for faces above the 
equatorial plane of symmetry and \P(p‘\ for fac(‘s below: with 
hexagonal axes there would he only one .^et of indices The 
hc.xagonal bipyramids, the h(‘.xagunal prism [ io?{ and th{‘ basal 
pinacoid {hl} are geometrically the same, in this cia.ss as in the 
holosymmetric class "i'he trigonal prism |.mF| and ditrigonal 
prisms {//^/} are the same as in tlu‘ dilrigoiuil i)yramulal class. 

The only r(*presentatives of lliis typt* ot symmetry an‘ the 
mineral benitoite (q.v.) aiul silver hydrogen phosphate, Ag^HPOi. 

HEXAGONAL DIVISION 

In crystals of this division of tlie hexagonal .system th(‘ j^rin- 
cipal axis is a hexad axis of syniinelry Hexagonal axes of refer- 
ence are used: if rhombohedra I axes he used many of the simple 
forms will have two s(‘t.s of indiie.s. 

Holosv .m m ktrk; C' l\ss 
(Holohedrai ; Dihex:igonaI-bii>yraini(ial. ) 

luterse.cting in the hexad axis an* si.x planes of symmetry of two 
kinds, and perpendicular to iht*m is an equatorial plane of sym- 
metry. Terpendicular to the he.xad axis are six dyatl axes of two 
kinds and each perpemlicular to a venital [ilant* of symmetry. The 
seven simple forms are: — 

Dihexagonal hipyramid, bounded hy lwi‘nty-rour scalene tri- 
angles (iig. 77; V in (ig. So). The indites are (2131 j, etc., or in 
general link!] . This form may be considenal as a, coiiihination of 
two scalenohedra, a direct and an inverse. 

Hexagonal l)ipyrarnid of {ht‘ first onlt*r, boundt-tl by tw(‘lve 
i.so.sceles triangles (Tig. 70; p and ii in Iig. So ) : indices j loli [ , 
}202lj . , . \hohl]- The lie.xagonal hipyrainitl .^o common in 
{juartz i.s geonu*t rically similar to this form, hut it really is a 
combination of two rhoinbohetira, a din*cl and an inverse, the 



faces of which differ in .surface characters and ofttm also in size. 

Hexagonal bipyramiti of the second order, houndtrd by twelve 
faces (s in figs. 70 and 80); indites } 1 121 },{ 1 ijjj ... 
[hJi.Ua]. 

Dihexagonal prism, con.sisting of twelver faces parallel to the 
hexad axis and inclined to the vertical planes t>f symmetry; indices 
{ Itiko ] , 

Hexagonal prism of the first order { 1010}, consisting of six 
face.s parallel to the hcx:id axis and perpendicular to one .set of 
three vertical planes of symmetry (w in figs. 71, 78-80). 

Hexagonal prism of the second order { rrso}, consisting of six 
faces also parallel to the hexad axis, but perpendicular to the 
other set of three vertical planes of symmetry (a in fig, 78). 

Basal pinacoid {0001}, consisting of a pair of parallel planes 
perpendicular to the hexad axis (c in figs. 71, 78-80). 

Beryl (emerald), connclUte, zinc, magnesium and beryllium 
crystallize in this class. 
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Bipyramidal Class 
(Parallel-faced hemihedral.) 

Here there is a plane of symmetry perpendicular to the hexad 
axis; there is also a centre of symmetry. All the closed forms are 
hexagonal bipyramids; the open forms are hexagonal prisms or 
the basal pinacoid. The general form {hikl] is hemihedral with 
parallel faces with respect to the general form of the holosym- 
metric class. 

Apatite {q.v.), pyromorphite, mimeute and vanadinite possess 
this degree of symmetry. 

D1HEXAGON.A.L PYR.4MIDAL Class 
(Hemimorphic-hemihedral.) 

Six planes of symmetry of two kinds in- 
tersect in the hexad axis. The hexad axis is 
uniterminal and all the forms are open 
forms. The general form { hikl\ consists of 
twelve faces at one end of the crystal, and 
is a dihexagonal pyramid. The hexagonal 
pyramids {hohl\ and {hXlfiJ] each con- 
sist of six faces at one end of the crystal. 

The prisms are geometrically the same as 
in the holo-symmetric class. Perpendicular 
to the hexad axis are the pedions [oooij 
and {oooi}. 

lodyrite (Agl), greenockite (CdS), 
wurtzite (Zns) and zincite (ZnO ) are often 
placed in this class, but they more prob- 
ably belong to the hemimorphic-hemihedral 
class of the rhombohedral division of this 
system. 

Trapezohedral Class 

(Trapezohedral-hemihedral.) 

^ , Fig. 8t .— twinned crys- 

Six dyad axes of two kinds are perpen- tal of gypsum 
dicular to the hexad axis. The general form Fig. 82. — simple crys- 
{hikl} is the hexagonal trapezohedron tal of gypsum 
bounded by twelve trapezoidal faces. The other simple forms are 
geometrically the same as in the holosymmetric class. Quartz at 
temperatures above 575° C (and below 870® C) — ^-quartz, bar- 
ium-antimonyl dextro-tartrate-f potassium nitrate (Ba(SbO)2- 
(C4H406)2-KN03) and the corresponding lead salt crystallize in 
this class. 

Hexagonal Pyramidal Class 
(Hemimorphic-tetartohedral. ) 



No other element is here associated with the hexad axis, which 
is uniterminal- The pyramids all consist of six faces at one end of 

the crystal, and prisms are all hexagonal 

>/7 prisms ; perpendicular to the hexad axis are 

the pedions. 

I / ^ Lithium potassium sulphate, strontium- 

L / - — ^ antimonyl dextro-tartrate, and lead-anti- 

j* monyl dextro-tartrate are examples of this 

p — </ type of symmetry. The mineral nepheline 

is placed in this class because of the ab- 
sence of symmetry in the etched figures on 
A prism faces (fig. 92). 

(s) Regidar Grouping of Crystals 
j \ / Crystals of the same kind when occur- 
ring together may sometimes be grouped in 
parallel position and so give rise to special 

84 structures, of which the dendritic (from 

FIG. 83, — spiNEL-TwiN BkvBpov ^ a tree) OT brauch-Iike aggregations 
Fig. 84. — iNTERPENE- of native copper or of magnetite and 
trating TWINNED CUBES fibrous structures of many minerals 
furnish examples. Sometimes, owing to changes in the surround- 
ing conditions, the crystal may continue its growth with a different 
external form or colour, e.g,, sceptre-quartz. 

Regular intergrowths of crystals of totally different substances 
such as staurolite with kyanite, rutile with haematite, blende with 


chalcopyrite, calcite with sodium nitrate, are not uncommon. In 
these cases certain planes and edges of the two crystals are parallel. 
{See 0 . Miigge, “Die regelmassigen Verwachsungen von Min- 
eraHen verschiedener Art." Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogies 
1903, vol. x\i. pp., 335-475-) 

But by far the most important kind of regular conjunction 
of crystals is that known as “twinning." Here tw’o crystals or 
individuals of the same kind have grown together in a certain 
symmetrical manner, such that one portion of the twin may be 
brought into the position of the other by reflection across a plane 
or by rotation about an axis. The plane of reflection is called 
the twin-plane, and is parallel to one of the faces, or to a possible 
face, of the crystal: the axis of rotation, called the twdn-axis, is 
parallel to one of the edges or perpendicular to a face of the 
crystal. 

In the twinned crystal of g\T)Sum represented in fig. 81 the 
two portions are symmetrical with respect to a plane parallel to 
the ortho-pinacoid [100}, Le., a vertical plane perpendicular to 
the face 6. Or we may consider the simple crystal (fig. 82) to be 
cut in half by this plane and one portion to be rotated through 
I So® about the normal to the same plane. Such a crystal (fig. Si) 
is therefore described as being twinned on the plane {100}. 

An octahedron (fig. 83) twinned on an octahedral face [111} 
has the two portions symmetrical with respect to a plane parallel 
to this face (the large triangular face in the figure) ; and either 
portion may be brought into the position of the other b}' a rota- 
tion through I So® about the triad axis of symmetry which is 
perpendicular to this face. This kind of twinning is especially fre- 
quent in ciystals of spinel, and is consequently often referred to 
as the “spinel twin-law.” 

In these two examples the surface of the union, or composition- 
plane, of the tw^o portions is a regular surface coinciding with the 
twin-plane; such twins are called ‘"juxtaposition-twins." In other 
juxtaposed twins the plane of composition is, however, not 
necessarily the twin-plane. Another type of twin is the “inter- 
penetration twdn,” an example of which is shown in fig. 84. Here 
one cube may be brought into the position of the other by a 
rotation of iSo® about a triad axis, or by reflection across the 
octahedral plane which is perpendicular to this axis; the twin- 
plane is therefore {m}. 

Since in many cases twinned cr>’'stals may be explained by the 
rotation of one portion through two right angles, R. J. Haiiy 
introduced the term “hemitrope” (half 
turn) ; the word “made” had been earlier 
used by Rome dTsle. There are, however, 
some rare types of twins which cannot be 
explained by rotation about an axis, but 
only by reflection across a plane; these 
are known as “symmetric twins,” a good 
example of which is furnished by one of 
the twin-laws of chalcopyrite. 

Twinned crystals may often be recog- 
nized by the presence of re-entrant angles 
between the faces of the two portions, as 
may be seen from the above figures. In 
some twinned crystals {e.g., quartz) there 
are, however, no re-entrant angles. On the 
other hand, two crystals accidentally grown 
together without any symmetrical relation 
between them wdll usually show some re- 
entrant angles, but this must not be taken to indicate the presence 
of twinning. 

Twinning may be several times repeated on the same plane 
or on other similar planes of the crystal, giving rise to triplets, 
quartets and other complex groupings. When often repeated on 
the same plane, the twinning is said to be “poly synthetic,” and 
gives rise to a laminated structure in the crystal. Sometimes such 
a crystal (e.g., of corundum or pyroxene) may be readily broken 
in this direction, which is thus a “plane of parting,” often closely 
resembling a true cleavage in character. In calcite and some other 
substances this lamellar twinning may be produced artificially 
by pressure. {See below, Sec. II. [a], Glide-plane.) 



Figs. 85 and 86. — mis- 
shapen OCTAHEDRA 
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Another curious result of twinning is the production of forms 
which apparently display a higher degree of symmetry than that 
actually possessed by the substance. Twins of this kind are 
known as “mimetic twins” or “pscudo-symmctric twins.” Two 
hemihedral or hcmimorphic crystals of diamond or of hemi- 
morphite) are often united in twinned position to produce a 
group with apparently the same degree of symmetry as the 
hoiosymmelric class of the same system. 

Or again, a substance crystallizing in, say, 
the orthorhombic system (e.g., aragonite) 
may, by twinning, give rise to pseudo- 
hexagonal forms: and pseudo-cubic forms 
often result by the complex twinning of 
crystals {e.g., slannite, phillipsile, etc.) be- 
longing to other systems. Many of the so- 
called '■‘optical anomalies” of crystals may 
be explained by this pseudo-symmetric 
twinning. 

(Aj Irregularities of Growth of Crystals; 

Character of Faces 

Only rarely do actual crystals present the 
symmetrical appearance shown in the fig- 
ures given above, in which similar faces 
are all represented as of equal size. It fre- 
quently happens that the crystal is so 
placed with respect to the liquid in which it 
grow's that there will be a more rapid de- 
position of material on one part than on 
another; for instance, if the crystal be at- 
tached to some other solid it cannot grow 
in that direction. Only when a crystal is 
freely suspended in the mother-liquid and 
material for growth is supplied at the same 
rate on all sides docs an equably developed 
form result. 

Two misshapen or distorted octahedra 
are represented in figs. 85 and 86; the for- Crystal of zircon 
mer is elongated in the direction of one of cclinographic d r a w- 
the edges of the octahedron, and the latter ♦ 1 

IS ilaltened parallel to one pair of faces, fijj. ss. ideal doveiop- 

It will be noticed in these figures that the ment 
edges in which the faces intersect have the same directions as be- 
fore, though here there are additional edges not present in fig. 
The angles (70® 32' or 109® 28O between the faces also remain 
the same; and the faces have the same inclinations to the axes 
and planes of symmetry as in the equably developed form. Al- 
though from a geometrical point of view these figures are no 
longer symmetrical with respect to the axes and j^Janes of sym- 
metry, yet crystallographically they are just as symmetricui a.s 
the ideally developed form, and, however much their irregularity 
of development, they still arc regular (culiic) octahedra of 
crystallography. A remarkable case of irregular development is 
presented by the mineral cuprite, which is often found as well- 
developed cubes; but in the variety known as chalcotrichite 
it occurs as a matted aggregate of delicate hairs, each of which is 
an individual crystal enormously elongated in the direction of an 
edge of the cube. 

The symmetry of actual crystals is sometimes so obscured by 
irregularities of growth that it can only be determined by measure- 
ment of the angles. An extreme case, where several of the planes 
have not been developed at all, is illustrated in fig. 87, which 
shows the actual shape of a crystal of zircon from Ceylon; the 
ideally developed form (fig, 88) is placed at the side for com- 
parison, and the parallelism of the edges between corresponding 
faces be noticed. This crystal is a combination of five simple 
forms, viz., two tetragonal prisms (a and w), two tetragonal 
bipyramids (a and p), and one ditetragonal bipyramid (x, with 
,16 faces). 

^The actual form, or “habit,” of crystals may vary widely in 
crystals of the same substance, these differences de- 
largely on the pnditions under which the growth has 
, tatken place. The material may have crystallized from a fused 




mass or from a solution; and in the latter case the solvent may 
be of different kinds and contain other substances in solution, 
or the temperature may vary. Caicite affords a good ex- 

ample of a substance crystallizing in widely diiferenl habits, but 
all crystals are referable to the same type of symmetry and may 
be reduced to the same fundamental form. 

When crystals are aggregated together, and so interfere with 
each other s growth, special structures and external shapes often 
result, which are sometimes characteristic of certain substances, 
especially amongst minerals. 

Incipient crystals, the development of which has been arrested 
owing to unfavourable conditions of growth, are known as 
crystallites (q^v.). They are met with in imperfectly crystallized 
substances and in glassy rock.s (obsidian and pitchstone), or may 
be obtained artificially from a solution of sulphur in carbon di- 
sulphide rendered viscous by the addition of Canada-balsam. 
To the various forms H. Vogelsang gave, in 1875, names 
“globulites,” ‘‘marga rites,” “longulitos,” etc. At a more advanced 
stage of growth these bodies react on polarized light, thus pos- 
sessing the internal structure of true crystals; they are then called 
“microlitcs.” These have the form of minute rods, needles or 
hairs, and arc aggregated into feathery and si)hernlitic forms or 
skeletal crystals. They are common const iluents of microcrystal- 
line igneous rocks, and often occur as inclusions in larger crystals 
of other substances. 

Inclusions of foreign matter, accidentally caught up during 
growth, arc frequently present in crystals. Inclusion.s of other 
minerals are specially frequent and conspicuous in crystals of 
quartz, and crystals of caicite may contain as much as 60% of 
included sand. Cavities, either with roumled boundaries or with 
the same shape (“negativt^ cry.slals”) as the .surrounding crystal, 
are often to be S(\*u; they may be emt)ty or enclo.sc a liquid 
with a movable bubble of gas. 

The faces of crystals are rarely perfectly plane and smooth, 
but are usually striated, studded with small angular elevations, 
pitted or caverntm.s, and sometimes curved or twisted. These 
irregularities, however, conform with the symmetry of the 
crystal, and much may be learnt by their .study. The parallel 
grooves or furrows, called “striae," are the result of oscillatory 
combination between adjacent faces, narrow' strips of first one 
face and then tmother being alternately th:veloped. Sometime.s 
the striae on cry.stal-faces are due to repeated lamellar twinning, 
as in the plagioclase felspars. The directions of the slriations 


characteristic features of many 

— -- crystals: e.g., the faces of the hexagonal 

(lii l Mii l l f ii ^ prism of <iuartz are always striated hori- 
' zontaily, whilst in beryl they are striated 
vertically. Cul'Jes of pyrites ffig. 89) are 
11 H striated parailcd to one edge, the striae on 

J adjacent faces being at right angles, and 
due to oscillatory combination of the 

— cube and the pentagonal dodecahedron 

(compare tig. 36); whilst cube.s of blende 
striated parallel to one diag- 
to the tetra- 

hedron faces. (Compare fig. 31.) These 
I .striated cubes thus possess different de- 
grees of symmetry and belong to differ- 
FiG'sg-^LfEFEu'BE symmetry-classes. Oscillatory com- 
OF PYRITES ^ bination of faces gives rise also to curved 

Fig. 90.— 'STRIATED CUBE surfucos. Cry.stals with twisted surfaces 
OF BLENDE (scc DoLOMiTic) ate, howcvor, built up of 

smaller crystals arranged in nearly parallel position. Sometimes 
a face is entirely replaced by small faces of other forms, giving 
rise to a drusy surface; an example of this is shown by some 
octahedral crystals of fluorspar (fig. 2) which are built up of 
minute cubes. 


The faces of crystals are sometimes partly or completely re- 
placed by smooth bright surfaces inclined at only a few minutes 
of arc from the true position of the face; such surfaces are 
called ‘Vicinal faces,” and their indices can be expressed only 
by very high numbers. In apparently perfectly developed crystals 
of alum the octahedral face, with the simple indices {in} is 
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usually replaced by faces of ver\' low triakis-octahedra, '%ith 
indices such as {251*251.250}: the angles measured on such 
crystals will therefore deviate slightly from the true octahedral 
angle. Vicinal faces of this character are formed during the 
growth of crystals, and have been studied by H. A. Miers {PhiL 
Trans., 1903, Ser. A. vol. 202). Other faces with high indices, 
viz., “prerosion faces” and the minute faces forming the sides 
of etched figures {see below), as well as rounded edges and other 
surface irregularities, may, however, result from the corrosion of 
a crystal subsequent to its growth. The pitted and cavernous 
faces of artificially grown crystals of sodium chloride and of 
bismuth are, on the other hand, a result of rapid growth, more 
material being supplied at the edges and corners of the cr3'stal 
than at the centres of the faces. 

The internal structure of cr\'Stals has, since 1912. been worked 
out by the application of X-rays, and is now such an extensive and 
specialized subject that a separate article is devoted to it. {See 
X-Rays, N.ature of: X-Rays and Crystal Structure.') 

II. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF CRYSTALS 

Man^’' of the physical properties of crystals vary \^^th the 
direction in the material, but are the same in certain directions: 
these directions obeying the same laws of symmetry as do the 
faces on the exterior of the crystal. The s\Tnmetry of the internal 
structure of crystals is thus the same as the s^'mmetry of their 
external form. 

(a) Elasticity and Cohesion 

The elastic constants of crystals are determined by similar 
methods to those employed with amorphous substances, only 
the bars and plates experimented upon must be cut from the 
crystal with known orientations. The “elasticity surface” express- 
ing the coefficients in various directions within the crystal has a 
configuration symmetrical with respect to the same planes and 
axes of symmetry as the crystal itself. In calcite. for instance, 
the figure has roughly the shape of a rounded rhombohedron 
with depressed faces and is sjmimetrical about three vertical 
planes. In the case of homogeneous elastic deformation, produced 
by pressure on all sides, the effect on the crystal is the same as 
that due to changes of temperature; and the surfaces expressing 
the compression coefficients in different directions have the same 
higher degree of sj’mmetry, being either a sphere, spheroid or 
ellipsoid. When strained bej^ond the limits of elasticity, crystalline 
matter may suffer permanent deformation in one or other of two 
ways, or may be broken along cleavage surfaces or with an irregu- 
lar fracture. In the case of plastic deformation, e.g., in a crystal 
of ice, the crystalline particles are displaced but without any 
change in their orientation. Crystals of some substances {e.g., 
para-azoxyanisol) have such a high degree of plasticity that the^’ 
are deformed even by their surface tension, and the crystals take 
the form of drops of doubly refracting liquid which are known 
as “liquid crystals.” {See 0 . Lehmann, Fliissige Kristalle, Leipzig, 
1921.) 

In the second, and more usual kind of permanent deformation 
without fracture, the particles glide along 
certain planes into anew (twinned) position 
of equilibrium. If a knife-blade be pressed 
into the edge of a cleavage rhombohedron 
of calcite (at h, fig. 91) the portion abcde 
of the crystal will take up the position 
ofb'cde. The obtuse solid angle at ^becomes 
acute {af)i whilst the acute angle at b be- glide-plane 

comes obtuse (6'); and the new surface calcite 
a'ce is as bright and smooth as before. This result has been 
effected by the particles in successive layers gliding or rotating 
over each other, without separation, along planes parallel to cde. 
This plane, which truncates the edge of the rhombohedron and 
has the indices {no} is called a “glide-plane.” The new portion 
is in twinned position with respect to the rest of the crystal, being 
a reflection of it across the plane cde, which is therefore a plane 
of twinning. This secondary twinning is often to be observed as 
a repeated lamination in the grains of calcite composing a crystal- 


I line limestone, or marble, which has been subjected to earth 
I movements. Planes of gliding have been observed in many 
minerals ( pyroxene, corundum, etc. ) and their crystals may often 
be readily broken along these directions, which are thus “planes 
of parting” or “pseudo-cleavage.” The characteristic transverse 
i striae, invariably present on the cleavage surfaces of stibnite and 
kyanite are due to secondary twinning along glide-planes, and 
have resulted from the bending of the crystals. 

One of the most important characters of crystals is that of 
“cleavage”; there being certain plane directions across wiiich 
the cohesion is a minimum, and along which the crystal may be 
readily split or cleaved. These directions are always parallel to 
a possible face on the crystal and usually one prominently devel- 
oped and with simple indices, it being a face in which the crystal 
molecules are most closely packed. The directions of cleavage 
are S3'mmetrically repeated according to the degree of S3^mmetry 
possessed by the crystal. Thus in the cubic system, crystals of 
salt and galena cleave in three directions parallel to the faces 
of the cube {looj, diamond and fluorspar cleave in four direc- 
tions parallel to the octahedral faces [iiij, and blende in six 
directions parallel to the faces of the rhombic dodecahedron 
[no}. In crystals of other systems there will be only a single 
direction of cleavage if this is parallel to the faces of a pinacoid ; 
e.g., the basal pinacoid in tetragonal (as in apophyllite) and hexa- 
gonal crystals: or parallel (as in g>’'psum) or perpendicular (as in 
mica and cane-sugar) to the plane of symmetr>' in monoclinic 
cry’stals. Calcite cleaves in three directions parallel to the faces 
of the primitive rhombohedron. Bar3les, which cr3^stallizes in 
the orthorhombic system, has twm sets of cleavages, viz., a single 
cleavage parallel to the basal pinacoid {001} and also two di- 
rections parallel to the faces of the prism [no}. In all of the 
examples just quoted the cleavage is described as perfect, since 
cleavage flakes with very smooth and bright surfaces ma3' be 
readily detached from the cr3"stals. Different substances, however, 
vary widely in their character of cleavage; in some it can only be 
described as good or distinct, whilst in others, e.g., quartz and 
alum, there is little or no tendency to split along certain direc- 
tions and the surfaces of fracture are very uneven. Cleavage is 
therefore a character of considerable determinative value, espe- 
cially for the purpose of distinguishing different minerals. 

Another result of the presence in crystals of directions of mini- 
mum cohesion are the “percussion figures,” which are produced 
on a cr3"stal-face w^hen this is struck vnth a sharp point. A 
percussion figure consists of linear cracks radiating from the 
point of impact, w’hich in their number and orientation agree 
wnth the symmetry of the face. Thus on a cube face of a cr3^5tal 
of salt the ra3"s of the percussion figure are parallel to the 
diagonals of the face, w’hilst on an octahedral face a three-rayed 
star is developed. B3’' pressing a blunt point into a crystal face 
a somewhat similar figure, known as a “pressure figure,” is pro- 
duced. Percussion and pressure figures are readily developed in 
cleavage sheets of mica {q.v.). 

Closely allied to cohesion is the character of “hardness,” which 
is often defined, and measured by, the resistance which a crystal 
face offers to scratching. That hardness is a character depending 
largely on crystalline structure is w'ell illustrated by the two 
crystalline modifications of carbon : graphite is one of the softest 
of minerals, whilst diamond is the hardest of all. The hardness 
of crystals of different substances thus varies widely, and with 
minerals it is a character of considerable determinative value; 
for this purpose a scale of hardness is employed. (See Min- 
eralogy.) Various attempts have been made with the view of 
obtaining accurate determinations of degrees of hardness, but 
with varying results; an instrument used for this purpose is called 
a sclerometer (from crKXrjpos, hard). It may, however, be readily 
demonstrated that the degree of hardness on a crystal face varies 
with the direction, and that a curve expressing these relations 
possesses the same geometrical symmetry as the face itself. 
The mineral kyanite is remarkable in having widely different 
degrees of hardness on different faces of its crystals and in differ- 
ent directions on the same face. 

Another result of the differences of cohesion in different direc- 
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lions is that crystals arc corroded, or acted upon by chemical 
solvents, at diferent rates in different directions. This is strikingly 
shown when a sphere cut from a crystal, say of calcitc or quartz, 
is immersed in acid; after some time the resulting form is 
bounded by surfaces approximating to crystal faces, and has 
the same symmetry as that of the crystal from which the sphere 
was cut. When a crystal bounded by faces is immersed in a 



Etched figures on hexagonal prisms fig. 92. — nepheline. fig 

93. — CALCITE. FIG. 94 . — BERYL 


solvent the edges and corners become rounded and “prerosion 
faces” developed in their place; the faces become marked all 
over with minute pits or shallow depressions, and as these are 
extended by further solution they give place to small elevations on 
the corroded face. The sides of the pits and elevations are 
bounded by small faces which have the character of vicinal faces. 
These markings are known as ‘‘etched figures” or “corrosion fig- 
ures,” and they are extremely important aids in determining the 
symmetry of crystals. Etched figures are sometimes beautifully 
developed on the faces of natural crystals, of diamond, and 
they may be readily produced artificially with suitable solvents. 

As an example, the etched figures on the faces of a hexagonal 
prism and the basal plane arc illustrated in figs. 92-94 for three 
of the several symmetry-classes of the hexagonal system. Th(‘ 
classes chosen arc those in which nephclint*., calc it e and beryl 
(emerald) crystallize, and these minerals often have the simple 
form of crystal represented in the figures. In nepheline (fig. 92) 
the only clement of symmetry is a hexacl axis; the etched fig- 
ures on the prism are therefore lULsymmelrical, though similar 
on all the faces; the hexagonal markings on the basal plane 
have none of their edges parallel to the edges of the face; further 
the crystals being hcmimorphic, the elcht*d figures ou the basal 
planes at the two end? will be different in character. The facial 
development of crystals of nepheline gives no indication of this 
type of symmetry, and the mineral has i)een referred to this 
class solely on the evidence afforded by the etched figure.s. in 
calcite there is a triad axis of symmetry parallel to the prism 
edges, three dyad axes each perpendicular to a pair of pri.sm edges 
and three planes of symmetry perpendicular to the prism face.s; 
the etched figures shown in fig. 93 will be seen to conform to all 
these elements of symmetry. There being in calcitc also a centre 
of symmetry, the equilateral triangles on the basal plane at the 
lower end of the crystal will be the same in form as those at the 
top, but they will occupy a rever.sed po.sition. In beryl, which 
crystallizes in the holosymmctric class of the hexagonal system, 
the etched figures (fig. 94) display the fullest possible degree of 
symmetry; those on the prism faces are all similar and are each 
symmetrical with respect to two lines, and the hexagonal mark- 
ings on the basal planes at both ends of the crystal are sym- 
metrically placed with respect to six lines. A detailed account 
of the etched figures of crystals is given by H. Baumhauer, Die 
Resvltate der Atzmethode in der krystallographischen Forschwig 
(Leipzig, 1894)- 

(h) Optical Properties 

The complex optical characters of crystals arc not only of 
considerable interest theoretically, but are of the greatest practical 
importance. In the absence of external crystalline form, as 
with a faceted gem-stone, or with the minerals constituting a 
rock (thin, transparent sections of which are examined in the 
polarizing microscope), the mineral species may often be readily 
identified by the determination of some of the optical characters. 

According to their action on transmitted plane-polarized light 
(-5^6 Tolarization of Light) all crystals may be referred to one 


or other of the five groups enumerated below. These groups 
correspond with the six systems of crystallization (^in the second 
group two systems being included together). The several sym- 
metry-classes of each system are optically the same, except 
in the rare cases of substances which are circularly polarizing. 

(1) Optically isotropic crystals — corresponding with the cubic 
system. 

(2) Optically uniaxial crystals — corresponding with the 
tetragonal and hexagonal systems. 

(3) Optically biaxial crystals in which the three principal 
optical directions coincule with the three crystallographic axes — 
corresponding wdlh the orthorhombic system 

(4) Optically biaxial crystals in which only one of the three 
principal optical directions ccancides wiih a crystallographic axis 
— corresponding with the inonoclinic sysleiii. 

(5) Optically biaxial crystals in which then' is no fixed and 
definite relation between the optical anti crystallographic direc- 
tions — corresponding with the anoiihic systtan. 

Optically Isotropic Crystals. — These belong to the cubic sys- 
tem, and like all other optically isotropic (from tVo?, like, and 
TpoTTo^, character) liodies have only one index of refraction 
for light of each colour. They have no action on polarized light 
(except in crystals which are circularly polarizing); and when 
examined in the })olariscope or polarizing microscope they remain 
dark between crossed nicols, and cannot therefore he distinguished 
optically from amorphous substances, such as gla.ss and opal. 

Optically Uniaxial Crystals. — These bedong to the tetragonal 
and hexagonal (including rhombohedral ) systems, and between 
crystals of these .systems there is no optical di.stinction. Such 
crystals are anisotropic or fiouhly refracting {scr Rkfraction: 
Doiihlr); hut for light travelling through tliein in a certain, single 
direction they are singly refracting. This direction, which is 
called the optic axis, is the same for light of all colours and at 
all temperatures; it coincides in direction with the principal 
crystallographic a.xis, which in tetragonal crystals is a tetrad 
(or dyad) axis of symimdry, and in thii hexagonal system a triad 
or hexad axis. 

For light of each colour there an* two in<Iic(*s of refraction; 
namely, the ordinary index (co) corresponding with the ordinary 
ray, which vibrates perpendicular to the optic a.xis; and the 
extraordinary index (c) corresponding with the extraordinary 
ray, which vibrates parallel to thi* optic axis. If th(‘ ordinary 
index of refraction he greater than the I'xtraordinary index, 
the cry .dal is said to ije optically negative, whilst if less the 
crystal is optically j)ositivc. The difference between the two 
indices is a measure of the stnmgth of the double refraction or 
birefringence. Thus in calcite, for sodium (I)) light, co-*- 1*6585 
and 6 — 1*4863; hencti (his substance is optically negative with 
a relatively high double refraction of co—e— 0-1722. In quartz 
ce— T*5.:j.:|2, 6=:i.5533 and 6 — cu -t. 0*0091 ; this mineral is there- 
fore optically po.sitive with low double ndniction. The indices 
of refraction vary, not only for light of different colours, but 
also .slightly with the temperature. 

The optical characters of uniaxial crystals are symmetrical 
not only with res[)ect to the full number of planes and axes of 
symmetry^ of tetragonal and hexagonal cry.sials, hut also with 
respect to all vertical planes, i,c., all planes containing the optic 
axis. A surface expressing the optical relations of such crystals 
is thus an ellipsoid of revolution about, the oiiLic axis. (In cubic 
crystals the corre.sponding surface Is a sphere.) In the “optical 
indicatrix” (L. Fletcher, The Optical Indicatrix and the TranS’ 
mission of Light in Crystals, London, 1892), the length of the 
principal axis, or axis of rotation, is proportional to the index 
of refraction (i.a,, inversely proportional to the velocity) of the 
extraordinary rays, which vibrate along this axis and are trans- 
mitted in directions perpendicular thereto; the equatorial 
diameters are proportional to the index of refraction of the ordi- 
nary rays, which vibrate perpendicular to the optic axis. For 
positive uniaxial crystals the indicatrix is thus a prolate spheroid 
(egg-shaped), and for negative crystals an oblate spheroid 
(orangc-.shaped). 

In “FresncTs ellipsoid” the axis of rotation is proportional to 
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the velocity of the extraordinary ray, and the equatorial diam- 
eters proportional to the velocity of the ordinary ray; it is 
therefore an oblate spheroid for positive crystals, and a prolate 
spheroid for negative crystals. The ‘'ray-surface," or “wave- 
surface,” which represents the distances traversed by the rays 
during a given interval of time in various directions from a 
point of origin within the crystal, consists in uniaxial crystals 
of two sheets; namely, a sphere, corresponding to the ordinary 
rays, and an ellipsoid of revolution, corresponding to the extra- 
ordinary rays. The difference in form of 
the ray-surface for positive and negative 
crystals is shown in figs. 95 and 96. 

When a uniaxial crystal is e.xamined in a 
polariscope or polarizing microscope be- 
tween crossed nicols (£.<?., with the principal 
planes of the polarizer or analyser at right 
angles, and so producing a dark field of 
view) its behaviour differs according to the 
direction in which the light travels through 
the crystal, to the position of the crystal 
with respect to the principal planes of the 
nicols, and further, whether convergent or 
parallel polarized light be employed. A 
tetragonal or hexagonal crystal viewed, in 

parallel light, through the basal plane, i.e., 

along the principal axis, will remain dark as 95 — RAy-surface 
It IS rotated between crossed nicols, and uniaxial crystal 
will thus not differ in its behaviour from a fig. se.— ray-surface 
cubic crystal or other isotropic body. If, section of a negative 
however, the crystal be viewed in any other uniaxial crystal 
direction, for example, through a prism face, it will, except in 
certain positions, have an action on the polarized light. A plane- 
polarized ray entering the crystal will be resolved into two 
polarized rays with the directions of vibration parallel to the 
vibration-directions in the crystal. These tw^o rays on leaving 
the crystal will be combined again in the analyser, and a portion 
of the light transmitted through the instrument; the cr>’stal 
will then show up brightly against the dark held. Further, owdng 
to interference of these two rays in the analyser, the light will 
be brilliantly coloured, especially if the crystal be thin, or if 
a thin section of a crystal be examined. The particular colour 
seen will depend on the strength of the double refraction, the 
orientation of the crystal or section, and upon its thiclmess. 
If now, the crystal be rotated with the stage of the microscope, 
the nicols remaining fixed in position, the light transmitted 
through the instrument will vary in intensity, and in certain 
positions will be cut out altogether. The latter happens when 
the vibration-directions of the crystal are parallel to the vibration- 
directions of the nicols (these being indicated by cross-wires in 
the microscope). The crystal, now being dark, is said to be in 
position of extinction; and as it is turned through a complete 
rotation of 360® it will extinguish four times. If a prism face 
be viewed through, it will be seen that, 
when the crystal is in a position of ex- 
tinction, the cross-wires of the micro- 
scope are parallel to the edges of the 
prism: the crystal is then said to give 
“straight extinction.” 

In convergent light, between crossed 
nicols, a very different phenomenon is to 
be observed when a uniaxial crystal, or sec- 

FiG. 97. interference tion of such a crystal, is placed with its op- 

FiGURE OF A UNIAXIAL tic axis Coincident with the axisof the micTO- 
crystal scope. The rays of light, being convergent, 

do not travel in the direction of the optic axis and are therefore 
doubly refracted in the crystal; in the analyser the vibrations 
will be reduced to the same plane and there will be interference 
of the two sets of rays. The result is an “interference figure” 
(fig. 97), which consists of a number of brilliantly coloured con- 
centric rings, each showing the colours of the spectrum of white 
light; intersecting the rings is a black cross, the arms of which 
are parallel to the principal planes of the nicols. If monochro- 



matic light be used instead of white light, the rings will be alter- 
nately light and dark. The number and distance apart of the 
rings depend on the strength of the double refraction and on the 
thickness of the crystal. By observing the effect produced on 
such a uniaxial interference figure when a “quarter undulation 
(or wave-length) mica-plate” is superposed on the crystal, it 
may be at once decided whether the crystal is optically positive 
or negative. Such a simple test may, for example, be applied for 
distinguishing certain faceted gem-stones : thus zircon and 
phenakite are optically positive, whilst corundum (ruby and 
sapphire) and beryl (emerald) are optically negative. 

Optically Biaxial Crystals. — In these crystals there are three 
principal indices of refraction, denoted by a, /3 and 7 ; of these 
7 is the greatest and a the least (7>i3>a). The three principal 
vibration-directions, corresponding to these indices, are at right 
angles to each other, and are the directions of the three rect- 
angular axes of the optical indicatrix. The indicatrix (fig. 98) 
is an ellipsoid with the lengths of its axes proportional to the 
refractive indices; OC = 7, OB=j 3 , 0.4 = a, where OC>OB>OA. 
The figure is symmetrical with respect to the principal planes 
OAB, OAC, OBC. 

In Fresnel's ellipsoid the three rectangular axes are proportional 
to i/a, i/^, and 1/7, and are usually denoted by a, b and c 
respectively, where a>h>c ; these have often been called 
“axes of optical elasticity,” a term novr generally discarded. 

The ray-surface (represented in fig. 99 by its sections in the 
three principal planes) is derived from the indicatrix in the 
following manner. A ray of light entering the crystal and travel- 
ling in the direction 0.4 is resolved into polarized rays vibrating 
parallel to OB and OC, and therefore propagated with the veloci- 
ties i/fi and 1/7 respectively: distances 0 & and Oc (fig. 99) 
proportional to these velocities are marked off in the direction 
0 . 4 . Similarly, rays travelling along OC have the velocities i/a 
and 1//3, and those along OB the velocities r/aand 1/7. In the 
two directions Opi and Op2 (fig. 98), per- 
pendicular to the two circular sections PiPi 
and P2P2 of the indicatrix, the two rays 
will be transmitted with the same velocity 
1/0 . These two directions are called the 
optic axes (“primary optic axis”), though 
they have not all the properties which are 
associated with the optic axis of a uniaxial 
crystal. They have very nearly the same 
direction as the lines O^i and Osz in fig. 99, 
which are distinguished as the “secondary 
optic axes.” In most crystals the primary 
and secondary optic axes are inclined to 
each other at not more than a few minutes, 
so that for practical purposes there is no 
distinction between them. 

The angle between Opi and Op2 is called 
the “optic axial angle”; and the plane OAC 
in which they lie is called the “optic axial 
plane.” The angles between the optic axes 
are bisected by the vibration-directions O A 
and OC; the one which bisects the acute 
angle being called the “acute bisectrix” or 
“first mean line,” and the other the “obtuse 

Fig 98. OPTICAL iNDi- bisectrix” or “second mean line.” When the 

cATRix OF A biaxial acute bisectrix coincides with the greatest 
CRYSTAL axis OC of the indicatrix, i.e.,the vibration- 

F I G. 99. RAY.suRFACE direction corresponding with the refractive 
OF A BIAXIAL CRYSTAL jnijex 7 (as in figs. 98 and 99), the crystal 

is described as being optically positive; and when the acute bi- 
sectrix coincides with OA, the vibration-direction for the index a 
the crystal is negative. The distinction between positive and nega- 
tive biaxial crystals thus depends on the relative magnitude of the 
three principal indices of refraction; in positive crystals 0 is 
nearer to a than to 7 whilst in negative crystals the reverse is the 
case. Thus in topaz, which is optically positive, the refractive 
indices for sodium light are a =1*6120, ^ = 1-6150, 7 = 1-6224; 
and for orthoclase which is optically negative, a =1-5190, 
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=i*5-37» 7= 1-5260. The difference 7— a represents the 

birengLli of the double refraction. 

Since the refractive indices vary both with the colour of the 
light and with the temperature, there will be for each colour and 
temperature slight diflerenccs in the form of both the indicatrix 
and the ray-surface; consequently there will be variations in 
the positions of the optic axes and in the size of the optic axial 
angle. This phenomenon is known as the “dispersion of the 
optic axes.” When the axial angle is greater for red light than 
for blue the character of the dispersion is 
expressed by p>v, and when less by p<v. 

In some crystals, e,g.j brookite, the optic 
axes for red light and for blue light may 
be, at certain temperatures, in planes at 
right angles. 

The type of interference figure exhibited 
by a biaxial crystal in convergent polarized 
light between crossed nicols is represented 
ill figs. 100 and loi. The crystal must be 
viewed along the acute bisectrix, and for 
this purpose it is often necessary to cut a 
plate from the crystal perpendicular to this 
direction: sometimes, however, as in mica Figs. 100 and 101, — in- 
and topaz, a cleavage flake will be perpen- terfcrence figures of 
dicular to the acute bisectrix. When seen ^ coaxial crystal 
in white light, there are around each oi^tic axis a series of l^ril- 
liantly coloured ovals, which at the centre join to foiin an S-shaped 
loop, whilst farther from the centre the curvature of thi^ rings is 
approximately that of lenmiscates. In the po'^ition shown in 
fig, 100 the vibration-directions in the crystal are parallel to 
those of the nicols, and the figure is intersected by two black 
bands or “brushes” forming a cross. When, however, the crystal 
is rotated with the stage of the microscope the cross breaks up ! 
into the two branchc.s of a hyperbola, and wlien the vibration- 
directions of the crystal are inclined at 45*^ to those of the nicols 
the figure is that shown in fig. loi. The points of emergence of 
the optic axes are at the middle of the hypcTbolic brushes when 
the crystal is in the diagonal position : the size of the optic axial 
angle can therefore be directly measured with considerable 
accuracy. 

In orthorhoml)ic crystals the three principal vibration-direc- 
tions coincide with the three crystallographic axes, and have 
therefore fixed positions in the crystal, which are the same for 
light of all colours and at ail temperatures. The optical orienta- 
tion of an orthorhombic crystal is completely defined by slating 
to which crystallographic planes the optic axial plane and the 
acute bisectrix arc respectively parallel and perpendicular. Ex- 
amined in parallel light between crossed nicols, such a crystal 
extinguishes parallel to the crystallographic axes, which are 
often parallel to the edges of a face or section; there is thus 
usually “straight extinction.” The interference figure seen in 
convergent polarized light is symmetrical about two lines at right 
angles. 

Jn monociinic crystals only one vibration-direction has a fixed 
position within the crystal, being parallel to the ortho-axis 
perpendicular to the plane of symmetry or the plane {oroj). 

TheotJier two vihratiou-dire< t ions 
He in the plane {oio{, but they 
may vary in position for light of 
different colours and at different 
tcmi^raturcs. In addition to dis- 
persion of the optic axes there 
may thus, in crystals of this sys- 
tem, be also “dispersion of the 
bisectrices.” The latter may be of one or other of three kinds, 
according to which of the three vibration-directions coincides 
mth, the ortho-axis of the crystal When the acute bisectrix 
is fixed in position, the optic axial planes for different colours 
may be crossed, and the interference figure will then be sym- 
n^etrical with respect to a point only (“crossed dispersion”), 
j Wto the obtuse bisectrix is fixed, the axial planes may be in- 
to one another, and the interference figure is symmetrical 
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only about a line which is pcrpcudicular to the axial planes 
(“horizontal dispersion”). Finally, when the vit)ral ion-direction 
corresponding to the refractive index fJ, or the “third mean 
line.” has a fixed position, the optic axial plane lies in the plane 
{010}, blit the acute bisectrix may vary in position in thi'=i plane; 
the inleifcrence figure will then be s}'mmetrical only about a 
line joining the optic axes (“inclined tiispersion” ). Examples 
of substances exhibiting these three kinds of dispersion are borax, 
urlhoclase ami gyi)sun\ respectively. In orthoclase. and gypsum, 
however, the optic a.xial angle gradually diminishes as the crys- 
tals are heated, and after passing through a uniaxial po.sition they 
ojien out in a plane at right angles to the one they previously 
occupied; the characlt;r of the di.-persion thus becomes reversed 
in the two examples ciuoted. When examined in })arallel light 
between crossed nicols monoclinic crystals will give straight 
extinction only in faces and stations which are perpendicular to 
the plane of symmetry (or ihe plane ) 010} ) ; in all other faces and 
sections the extinction-directions will he inclined to the edges of 
the crystal. The angles between these directions and edges are 
readily measured, and, being flependeiit on the optical orientation 
of the crystal, they arc often characteristic, constants of the sub- 


stance. (See, e.tr., Plagiocl.'\se.) 

In anorthic ciyslals there i.s no relation between the optical and 
crystallographic directions, and the exact del ermiriat ion of the 
optical orientation is often a matter of considerable difficulty. 
The character of the dispcT.sion of the bisectrices and optic axes 
is still more complex than in monociinic crystals, and the inter- 
ference figures are devoid of symmetry. 

Absorption of Lijjht in Crystals: Plcochroism. — ^In crys- 
tals other than those of the culn'c system, rays of light with differ- 
ent vibration-direction.'> will as a rule, he diifenaitly aiisorheci; and 
the polarized rays on emerging from the ('rystal may be of differ- 
ent intensities and (if the observation he made in white light and 
the crystal is coloured) difierenily coloured. 'Thus, in tourmaline 
the ordinary ray, which vibrates pcTpernlicular to the principal 
a.xis, is almost conijdeiely ah.sorbei], whilst the extraordinary ray 
i.s allowial to pass through tin* crystal. A idate of tourmaline cut 
parallel to the. principal axis may tlierefore he u.sed for producing 
a beam of polarized light, and two such plates placed in crossed 
position form the. polarizer or analj^ser of “tourmaline longs,” 
with the aid of which the interference figures of crystals may be 
simply .shown. Uniaxial (tetragonal ami hexagonal) crystals when 
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sliowing jierceptible difierence.s in colour 
for th»‘ ordinary and extraordinary ray.s are 
said to he “dichroic.” In biaxial (orlho- 
rhoinhic, monociinic and anorthic) crystals, 
rays vibrating along each of the throe prin- 
cipal vibration-direct ions maybe differently 
absorbed, and, in colouretl crystals, differ- 
ently coloured; such crystal.s arc therefore 
said to he. “trichroic” or in general “plc- 
o('hroic” (from TcXtcov, morc^ an<l 
colour). The directioms of maximum ab- 
.sorptiou in biaxial cry.stals have, however, 
no necessary relation with the a.xes of the 
indicatrix, unless ihe.se have fixed crystallo- 
graphic. difcctious, a.s in the orthorhombic 
sysleni and (he <irtho-axis in the mono- 
dinic. In epidotc it has been shown that 
the two directions of maximum absorption 


which lie in the plane of symmetry are not even at right angles. 

The plcochroism of some crystals is so .strong that when they 
are viewed through in different directions they exhibit marked 
differences in colour. Thus a crystal of the mineral cordierite 
(called also dichroite because of its strong plcochroism) will be 
seen to be dark blue, pale blue or pale yellow according to which 
of three perpendicular directions it is viewed. The “face colours” 
seen directly in this way result, however, from the mixture of two 
“axial colours” belonging to rays vibrating in two directions. 
In order to see the axial colours separately the crystal must be 
examined with a dichroscope, or in a polarizing microscope from 
which the analyser has been removed. The dicbroscope, or dichro- 
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iscope (fig. 102), consists of a cleavage rhombohedron of calcite 
(Iceland-spar) p, on the ends of which glass prisms id are ce- 
mented ; the lens / is focused on a small square aperture o in the 
tube of the instrument. The eye of the observer placed at e will 
see two images of the square aperture, and if a pleochroic crystal 
be placed in front of this aperture the two images wdll be dif- 
ferently coloured. On rotating this crystal wdth respect to the 
instrument the maximum difference in the colours will be obtained 
when the vibration-directions in the crystal coincide with those 
in the calcite. Such a simple instrument is especially useful for 
the examination of faceted gem-stones, even when they are 
mounted in their settings. A single glance suffices to distinguish 
between a ruby and a ‘"spinel-ruby/’ since the former is dichroic 
and the latter isotropic and therefore not dichroic. 

The characteristic absorption bands in the spectrum of wffiite 
light Vvdiich has been transmitted through certain crystals, par- 
ticularly those of salts of the cerium metals, wall, of course, be 
different according to the direction of vibration of the rays. 

Circular Polarization in Crystals. — ^Like the solutions of 
certain optically active organic substances, such as sugar and tar- 
taric acid, some optically isotropic and uniaxial crystals possess the 
property of rotating the plane of polarization of a beam of light. 
This property has also been proved, but much less easily, in 
certain biaxial crystals. In uniaxial (tetragonal and hexagonal) 
crystals it is only for light transmitted in the direction of the 
optic axis that there is rotatory action, but in isotropic (cubic) 
crystals all directions are the same in this respect. Examples of 
circularly polarizing cubic crystals are sodium chlorate, sodium 
bromate, and sodium uranyl acetate; amongst tetragonal crystals 
are strychnine sulphate and guanidine carbonate; amongst rhom- 
bohedral are quartz {q,v.) and cinnabar {q.v.) (these being the 
only two mineral substances in which the phenomenon has been 
observed), dithionates of potassium, lead, calcium and strontium, 
and sodium periodate; and amongst hexagonal crystals is potas- 
sium lithium sulphate. Crystals of all these substances belong to 
one or other of the several symmetry-classes in which there are 
neither planes nor centre of symmetry, but only axes of sym- 
metry. They crystallize in two complementary hemihedral forms, 
which are respectively right-handed and left-handed, enan- 
tiomorphous forms. Some other substances which crystallize in 
enantiomorphous forms are, however, only “optically active’^ 
when in solution (e.g., sugar and tartaric acid) ; and there are 
many other substances presenting this peculiarity of crystalline 
form which are not circularly polarizing either wffien crystallized 
or when in solution. Further, in the examples quoted above, 
the rotatory power is lost when the cr>’'stals are dissolved (except 
in the case of strychnine sulphate, which is only feebly active in 
solution). The rotatory power is thus due to different causes 
in the two cases, in the one depending on a spiral arrangement of i 
the crystal particles, .and in the other on the structure of the ' 
molecules themselves. 

The circular polarization of crystals may be imitated by a 
pile of mica plates, each plate being turned through a small angle 
on the one below, thus giving a spiral arrangement to the pile. 

“Optical Anomalies” of Crystals, — When, in i8i8, Sir David 
Brewster established the important relations existing between 
the optical properties of crystals and their external form, he at 
the same time noticed many apparent exceptions. For example, 
he observed that crystals of leucite and boracite, which are cubic 
in external form, are always doubly refracting and optically bi- 
axial, but with a complex internal structure; and that cubic crys- 
tals of garnet and analcime sometimes exhibit the same phenom- 
ena. Also some tetragonal and hexagonal crystals, e.g., apo- 
phyllite, idocrase, beryl, etc., which should normally be optically 
uniaxial, sometimes consist of several biaxial portions arranged 
in sectors or in a quite irregular manner. Such exceptions to the 
general rule have given rise to much discussion. They have often 
been considered to be due to internal strains in the crystals, set 
up as a result of cooling or by earth pressures, since similar phe- 
nomena are observed in chilled and compressed glasses and in 
dried gelatine. In many cases, however, as shown by E. Mallard, 
in 1876, the higher degree of symmetry exhibited by the external 


form of the crv’stals is the result of mimetic twinning, as in the 
pseudo-cubic crystals of leucite {qro,) and boracite {q.v.). In 
other instances substances not usually regarded as cubic, e.g., the 
monoclinic phillipsite {q.v.). may by repeated twinning give rise to 
pseudo-cubic forms. In some cases it is probable that the sub- 
stance originally crystallized in one modification at a higher tem- 
perature, and when the temperature fell it became transformed 
into a dimorphous modifi cation, though still preserving the external 
form of the original crystal. {Sec Bor.a.cite.) A summary of the 
literature is given by R. Brauns, Die optiscJien Anomalien der 
KrysiaUc (Leipzig, iSgi). 

(C) THERMAL PROPERTIES 

The thermal properties of crystals present certain points in 
common with the optical properties. Heat rays are transmitted 
and doubly refracted like light rays; and surfaces expressing 
the conductivity and dilatation in different directions possess the 
same degree of symmetry and are related in the same way to 
the crystallographic axes as the ellipsoids expressing the optical 
relations. That crystals conduct heat at different rates in dif- 
ferent directions is well illustrated by the following experiment. 
Two plates (fig. 103) cut from a crystal of quartz, one parallel to 
the principal axis and the other perpendicular to it, are coated wdth 
a thin layer of wax, and a hot wire is applied to a point on the 
surface. On the transverse section the wax will be melted in a 
circle, and on the longitudinal section (or on the natural prism 
faces) in an ellipse. The isothermal surface in a uniaxial crystal 
is therefore a spheroid; in cubic cr>^stals it is a sphere; and in 
biaxial crystals an ellipsoid, the three axes of which coincide, in 
orthorhombic crystals, wdth the crystallographic axes. 

With change of temperature cubic crystals expand equally in all 
directions, and the angles between the faces are the same at all 
temperatures. In uniaxial crystals there are tw^o principal coeffi- 
cients of expansion; the one measured in the direction of the 
principal axis may be either greater or less than that measured in 
directions perpendicular to this axis. A sphere cut from a uni- 
axial crystal at one temperature will be a spheroid at another 
temperature. In biaxial crystals there are different coefficients 
of expansion along three rectangular axes, and a sphere at one 
temperature ■will be an ellipsoid at another. A result of this is 
that for all crystals, except those belonging to the cubic system, 
the angles between the faces will vary, though only slightly, with 
changes of temperature. E. Mitscherlich found that the rhombo- 
hedral angle of calcite decreases 8' 37" as the crystal is raised 
in temperature from 0® to 100° C. 

As already mentioned, the optical properties of crystals vary 
considerably with the temperature. Such characters as specific 
heat and melting-point do not vary with the direction. 

(D) MAGNETIC AND ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 

Crystals, like other bodies, are either paramagnetic or dia- 
magnetic, i.G.y they are either attracted or repelled by the pole 
of a magnet. In crystals other than those belonging to the cubic 
system, however, the relative strength of the induced magnetiza- 
tion is different in different directions within the mass. A sphere 
; cut from a tetragonal or hexagonal (uniaxial) crystal will if 
freely suspended in a magnetic field (between the poles of a 
j strong electro-magnet) take up a position such that the principal 
I axis of the crystal is either parallel or perpendicular to the lines 
of force, or to a line joining the two poles of the magnet. Which 
of^ these two directions is taken by the axis depends on whether 
the crystal is paramagnetic or diamagnetic, and on whether the 
principal axis is the direction of maximum or minimum magnet- 
ization. The surface expressing the magnetic character in different 
directions is in uniaxial crystals a spheroid; in cubic crystals it 
is a sphere. In orthorhombic, monocHnic and anorthic crystals 
there are three principal axes of magnetic induction, and the 
surface is an ellipsoid, which is related to the symmetry of the 
crystal in the same way as the ellipsoids expressing the thermal 
and optical properties. 

Similarly, the dielectric constants of a non-conducting crystal 
may he expressed by a sphere, spheroid or ellipsoid. A sphere 
cut from a crystal ■will when suspended in an electro-magnetic 
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field set itself so that the axis of maximum induction is parallel 
to the lines of force. 

The electrical conductivity of crystals also varies with the 
direction, and bears the same relation to the symmetry as the 
thermal conductivity. In a rhombohedral crystal of haematite 
the electrical conductivity along the principal axis is only half 
as great as in directions perpendicular to this axis; whilst in a 
crystal of bismuth, which is also rhombohedral, the conductmties 
along and perpendicular to the axis are as 

Conducting crystals are thermo-electric: when placed against 
another conducting substance and the contact heated there will 
be a flow of electricity from one body to the other if the circuit 
be closed. The thermo-electric force depends not only on the 
nature of the substance, but also on the direction within the 
crystal, and may in general be expressed by an (‘llipsoid. A 
remarkable case is, however, presented by minerals of the pyrites 
group: some crystals of pyrites arc more strongly thermo- 
clectrically positive than antimony, and others more negative than 
bismuth, so that the two when placed together give a stronger 
thermo-electric couple than do antimony and bismuth. In the 
thermo-electrically positive crystals of pyrites the face.s of the 
pentagonal dodecahedron arc striated parallel to the cubic edges, 
whilst in the rarer negative crystals the faces are striated per- 
pendicular to these edges. Sometimes both sets of striae are 
present on the same face, and the corresponding areas are then 
thermo-electrically positive and negative. 

The most interesting relation between the symmetry of tT>>taIs 
and their electrical prai>crties is that presented by the pyro- 
clcctrical phenomena of certain crystals. This is a phenomenon 
which may be readily observed, and one which often aids in the ; 
determination of the symmetry of crystals. It is exhibited by 
cr>’’stals in which there is no centre of symmetry, and the axes 
of symmetry are unitcrininal or polar in character, btdug asso- 
ciated with different faces on the cT3\stal at their two ends. When 
a non-conducting crystal possessing this heniimorphic type of 
symmetry is subjected to changes of temiieralure a charge of 
positive electricity will be cIeveloi)ed on the faces in the region 
of one end of the uniterniinal axis, whilst the faces at the oppositi^ 
end will be negatively charged. With rising temperature the 
pole which becomes positively charged is rail'd the '‘analogous 
pole,” and that neg«'itivcly charged the ‘'antilogous pole”: with 
falling temperature the charges arc reversed. The phenomenon 
was first observed in crystals of tourmaline, the principal axis 
of which is a uniterminal triad axis of symmetry. In crystals 
of quartz there arc three uniterminal dyad axes of symmetry 
perpendicular to the principal triad axis (which is here similar 
at its two ends') : the dyad axes emerge at the edges of the hexag- 
onal prism, altcrnalc edges of which become positively and 
negatively charged on change of temperature. In boracite then* 
are four uniterminal triad axes, and the faces of the two tetrahedra 
perpendicular to them will bear opposite charges. Other examples 
of pyro-clectric crystals are the orthorhombic mineral hemi- 
morphite (called also, for this reason, “electric calamine”) and 
the monoclinic tartaric acid and cane-sugar, each of which pos- 
sesses a unil-crminal dyad axis of symmetry. In some exceptional 
cases, e.g.y axinite, prehnite, etc., there is no apparent relation 
between the distribution of the pyro-electric charges and the 
symmetry of the crystals. 

The distribution of the electric charges may be made visible 
by the following simple method, which may be applied even 
with minute crystals observed under the microscope. A finely 
powdered mixture of red-lead and sulphur is dusted through a 
sieve over the cooling crystal. In passing through the sieve the 
particles of red-lead and sulphur become electrified by mutual 
friction, the former positively and the latter negatively. The 
red-lead is therefore attracted to the negatively charged parts 
of the crystal and the sulphur to those positively charged, and 
the distribution of the charges over the whole crystal becomes 
' mapped out in the two colours red and yellow. 

Since, when a crystal changes in temperature, it also expands 
or contracts, a similar distribution of “piezo-electric” (from 
?rtcf€tv,to press) charges are developed when a crystal is sub- 


jected to changes of pressure in the direction of a uniterminal 
axis of symmetry. Thus increasing pressure along the principal 
axis of a tourmaline cry.stal produces the same electric charges 
as decreasing temperature. 

Crystals of various substances are extensively used as radio- 
dctectors in wireless telephony, but no satisfactory explanation 
of their action has yet been given. An essential character of 
crystals is a variation of many of their physical properties with 
the direction within the crystal — in other words, such properties 
are vectorial. 

III. RELATIONS BETWEEN CRYSTALLINE FORM AND 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 

That tln‘ gentTal and physical characters of a chemical substance 
are profoundly motlified by crystalline structure is strikingly 
illustrated by the two crystalline modifications of the element 
carbon — namely, diamond and graphite. 'I'he former crystallizes 
in the cubic system, posst's.ses four directions of perfect cleavage, 
is extremely hard and transparent, is a non-conductor of heat 
and electricity and has a specific gravity of ,V 5 ; whilst graphite 
crystallizes in the. hexagonal system, cleaves in a single direction, 
is very soft and opaque, is a good condiictor of heat and electricity 
and has a specific gravity of 2-2. Such substances, which are 
identical in chemical composition, hut different in crystalline 
form and consequently in their physical properties, are said to 
he “dimorphous.” Numerous e.xaniples of dimorphous sub- 
stances are known; for instance, calcium carbonate occurs in 
nature either as calciic or as aragonite, the former being rhomho- 
hedral and the latter orthorhombic; mercuric iodide crystallizes 
from solution as n*d tetragonal cryslals, and by sublimation 
as yellow orthorhombic (Tvstals. Some substances crystallize 
in three different modifications, and these are said to be “tri- 
niorphous”; for example, titanium dioxide is ni(‘t with as the 
minerals rutile, anatasi' and brookite (q.v.). in general, or in 
cases wdiere more than three crystalliiu' modifications aie known 
fe.g., in sulphur no less than six have been de.scrihedL ttsrm 
“polymorphism” is applit'd. 

On the other hand, substances which an* chemically ciuile 
di.stinct may e.xhibit similarity of crystalline form. For example, 
the minerals iodyrite fAgl), greenockite I (MS) and zincite 
fZnO) are practically identical in cry.stalline form; calcite 
(CaCOji) and .sodium nitrate (NaNO.;); celestine (SrSO.i) and 
marca.sile (FeS'.:); epidote and azuriie; and many others, some 
of which are no doubt only accidental coincidencc^.s. Such .sub- 
stances are said to he ‘'hoTnoeomorphoiis*' (Or. ojuotos, like, 
and form). 

Similarity of crystalline form in substances which are chemically 
related is fre({uently ni(‘t. with and is a relation of rnuch impor- 
taiu'c: such sub.'itances arc dcscril)ed as being “isomorphous.” 
Amongst minerals there arc many example.s of isomorphous 
groups, e.g., the rhombohedral carbonates, garnet (q.v.). plagio- 
clase (q.v,)\ and amongst crystals of artificially prepared salts 
isomorphism i.s ecjually common, e.g., the sulphates ami sclenates 
of potas.siuni, rubidium and caesium. The rhombohedral car- 
bonates have the general formula K"C(h, where R" represents 
calcium, magnesium, iron, manganese, zinc, cobalt or load, and 
the. diffcTent minerals (calcite, ankeritc, magnesite, chalybitc, 
rhodochrt>site and .^mithsonite h/.'U. j ) of the group are not only 
similar in crystalline form, cleavage., optical and other characters, 
but the angles between corresi)onding face.s do not differ by more 
than i'* or 2®. Further, c(iuivalcnt amounts of the different 
chemical elements represented by R" arc mutually replaceable, 
and two or more of these element.s may be present together in 
the same crystal, which is then .spoken of as a “mixed crystal” 
or Isomorphous mixl ure. 

In another isomorphous series of carbonates with the same 
general formula R"C03, where R" represents calcium, strontium, 
barium, lead or zinc, the cry.stals arc orthorhombic in form, and 
are thus dimorphous with those of the previous group (e,g.f 
calcite and aragonite, the other members being only represented 
by isomorphous replacements). Such a relation is known as 
“isodimorphism.” An even better example of this is presented 
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by the arsenic and antimony trioxides, each of which occurs as 
two distinct minerals: — 

As'iOj, Arscnolite (cubic) ; Claudetite (monoclinic). 

Sb 203 , Senarmontite (cubic); Valcntinite (orthorhombic). 

Claudetite and valentinite though crystallizing in different 
systems have the same cleavages and very nearly the same angles, 
and are strictly isomorphous. j 

Substances which form isodimorphous groups also frequently i 
crystallize as double salts. For instance, amongst the carbonates ' 
quoted above are the minerals dolomite (CaMgCCOs)^') and , 
Darytocalcite (CaBa(C03)2). Cry’stals of barytocalcite (g.v.) are . 
monoclinic; and those of dolomite (g.i’.). though closely related • 
to calcite in angles and cleavage, possess a different degree of ’ 
symmetry, and the specific gravity is not such as would result by a | 
simple isomorphous mixture of the two carbonates. A sim.ilar case | 
is presented by artificial crystals of silver nitrate and potassium i 
nitrate. Somewhat analogous to double salts are the molecular ; 
compounds formed by the introduction of ‘"water of crystalliza- ! 
tion,” “alcohol of crystallization," etc. Thus sodium sulphate may 
crystallize alone or with either seven or ten molecules of water, 
giving rise to three crystallographically distinct substances. 

A relation of another kind is the alteration in crystalline form 
resulting from the replacement in the chemical molecule of one 
or more atoms by atoms or radicals of a different kind. This is 
known as a “morphotropic'" relation (Gr. jLiop<^i7, form, rpoTo^y 
habit). Thus when some of the hydrogen atoms of benzene are 
replaced by (OH) and (NO2) groups the orthorhombic system 
of crystallization remains the same as before, and the crystallo- 
graphic axis a is not much affected, but the axis c varies con- 
siderably : — 

a : b : c 

Benzene, CgHb 0891 : i ; 0799 

Resorcin, C6Hi(OH*)2 . . . . 0910 : i : 0540 

Picric acid, CgH 2(OH) (N02)3 .... 0-937 : i : 0-974 

A striking example of morphotropy is shown by the humite 
(^.1;.) group of minerals: successive additions of the group 
Mg2Si04 to the molecule produce successive increases in the 
length of the vertical crystallographic axis. 

In some instances the replacement of one atom by another 
produces little or no influence on the crystalline form; this 
happens in complex molecules of high molecular weight, the 
“mass effect” of which has a controlling influence on the isomor- 
phism. An example of this is seen in the replacement of sodium 
or potassium by lead in the alunite {qro.) group of minerals, 
or again in such a complex mineral as tourmaline, which, though 
varying widely in chemical composition, exhibits no variation 
in crystalline form. 

For the purpose of comparing the crystalline forms of iso- 
morphous and morpho tropic substances it is usual to quote the 
angles or the axial ratios of the crystal, as in the table of benzene 
derivatives quoted above. A more accurate comparison is, how- 
ever, given by the “topic axes,” which are calculated from the 
axial ratios and the molecular volume; they express the relative 
distances apart of the crystal molecules in the axial directions. 

The two isomerides of substances, such as tartaric acid, which 
in solution rotate the plane of polarized light either to the right 
or to the left, crystallize in similar but enantiomorphous forms. 

References.— An introduction to crystallography is given in most 
text-books of mineralogy, e,g., those of H. A. Miers and of E, S. Dana. 
(See Mineralogy.) Standard works treating of the subject generally 
are A. E. H. Tutton, Crystallography and practical crystal measurement 
(2nd edit., 2 vols., London, 1922); P. Groth, PhysikaHsche Krystal- 
lographie (4th ed., Leipzig, 1905) . A popular book is A. E. H. Tutton, 
The Natural History of Crystals (London, 1924). 

For geometrical crystallography, dealing exclusively with the external 
form of crystals, reference may be made to W. J. Lewis, A Treatise on 
Crystallography (Cambridge, 1899). 

For optical crystallography, N. H. & A. N. Winchell, Elements of 
Optical Mineralogy (2nd ed., 2 vols., New York and London, 1927-28). 

The physical properties of cp-'stals are treated by T. Liebisch, Physi- 
kalische Krystallographie (Leipzig, 1S91), and in a more elementary 
form in his Grundriss der physikalischen Krystallographie (Leipzig, 
1896) . 

For an account of the relations between crystalline form and chemi- 
cal composition, see P. Groth, An Introduction to Chemical Crys- 


tallography, translated by H. Marshall (London, 1906) ; A. E. H. Tut- 
ton, Crysialinte Form and Chemical Con.stitution (London, 1926) . 
Descriptive works givins the crystallographic constants of different 
substances: P. Groth, Chcmhchc Krystallographie (5 vols., Leipzig, 
1906-19) ; and of minerals the treatises of J. D. Dana and C. Hintze. 
A collection of thousands of drawings of crv’stals with critical lists of 
forms is given by V. Goldschmidt. Atlas dec Krystallforfjten (9 vols. 
4to, Heidelberg, 1913-25). (L. J. S.) 

CRYSTALLOID is a substance which dialyses through a 
parchment membrane. Dialysis is a process for separating col- 
loidal and cry’stalline substances. If a salt solution be placed in 
a drum pro\dded with a parchment bottom, termed a “dialyser,” 
and the drum and its contents placed in a larger vessel of water, 
the salt will pass through the membrane. If the salt solution is 
replaced by one of glue, it will be found that the membrane is 
impermeable. The salt solution is termed a “crystalloid" and the 
glue a “colloid." By adding hydrochloric acid to a container 
holding a solution of an alkaline silicate, no precipitate will fall, 
and the solution will contain hydrochloric acid, an alkaline chlo- 
ride (e.g., salt) and silicic acid. If the solution be transferred to a 
“dialyser,” the hydrochloric acid and the alkaline chloride will 
pass through the parchment while the silicic acid will be retained. 

CRYSTAL PALACE, a well-known English resort in the 
neighbourhood of Sydenham just outside the southern boundary 
of the county of London. The building, chiefly of iron and glass, 
was designed by Sir Joseph Paxton (g.v,), and was originally 
erected in Hyde Park for the 1851 Exhibition. It was enlarged 
and re-erected on high ground in its new site in 1854 and for a 
quarter century was very popular as an amusement centre and 
show' place. After that it declined somewrhat, but after the World 
War it w'as chosen because of its spaciousness to house the Impe- 
rial War Museum, w'hich comprises a large collection of war relics, 
souvenirs, photographs and other records. There are accommoda- 
tions in the grounds for many sports and games. On Nov. 30, 
1936, the building w'as almost w^holly destroyed by Are. 

eSAKY, ALBINj Count (1S41-1912), Hungarian states- 
man, was born on April iS, 1S41, at Krompach, in the county of 
Szepes, and studied law in Kassa (Daschau) and Budapest. In 
1 888 he was minister of education in the cabinet of Koloman 
Tisza. Together with Szilagyi, the minister of justice, Csaky 
was one of the most decided champions of obligatory civil mar- 
riage and of the rights of the Jew's. He resigned in 1S94, and in 
1900 was appointed president of the house of Magnates, an 
ofSce which he resigned on the fall of the Liberal party in 1906. 
Under the Khuen-Hedervary Government he became on June 
iS, 1910, once more president of the house of Magnates. He 
died at Budapest on Dec. 15, 1912. 

eSARDAS or CZARDAS (chardash), a national dance of 
Hungary, distinguished especially by its violent alternations of 
tempo, so that it is now wild and furious, now slow and restrained. 

CSENGERY, ANTON (1822-1S80), Hungarian publicist, 
and a historical writer of great influence on his time, was born at 
Nagyvarad on the 2nd of June 1S22. He took, at an early date, 
a very active part in the literary and political movements immedi- 
ately preceding the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. He and Baron 
Sigismund Kemeny may be considered as the two founders of 
high-class Magyar journalism. After 1867 the greatest of modern 
Hungarian statesmen, Francis Deak, attached Csengery to his 
personal service, and many of the momentous state documents 
inspired or suggested by Deak were drawn up by Csengery. As a 
historical writer he excelled chiefly in brilliant and thoughtful 
essays on the leading political personalities of his time, such as 
Paul Nagy, Bertalan, Szemere and others. He died at Budapest 
on the 13 th of July 1880. 

CSIKY, GREGOR (1842-1891), Hungarian dramatist, was 
born on Dec. 8, 1842, at Pankota, in the county of Arad. He 
studied Roman Catholic theology at Pest and Vienna, and w'as 
professor in the Priest’s College at Temesvar from 1870 to 1878. 
In the latter year, however, he joined the Evangelical Church, 
and took up literature. Beginning with novels and works on 
ecclesiastical history, which met with some recognition, he ulti- 
mately devoted himself to writing for the stage. Here his success 
was immediate. His play Az elle 7 idllhatatlan (“LTr resistible”), 
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which obtained a prize from the Hungarian Academy, showed the 
distinctive features of his talent — directness, freshness, realistic 
vigour, and highly individual style. In rapid succession he en- 
riched Magyar literature with realistic ^^’/^/r-pictures, such as 
.4 Proletdrok (“Proletariat”), Buborckok (“Bubbles”), Kct 
szerekm (“Two Loves”), A szegycnlos (“The Bashful”) ^ AthaJia, 
etc., in all of which he seized on some feature or type of modern 
life, dramatizing it with unusual intensity, cjualificd by chaste and 
well-balanced diction. Of the latter his cla.ssical studies may, no 
doubt, be taken as the inspiration, and his translation of Sophocles 
and Planlus will long rank with the most successful of Magyar 
translations of the ancient classics. Among the best knowm of 
his novels are Arnold, Az Atlasz csalad (“The Atlas Family”). 
He died at Budapest on Nov. 19, 1S91. 

CSOKONAI, MIHALY VITEZ (1773-TS05), Hungarian 
poet, was born at Dcbrcczcn on Nov. 17, 1773, and died there on 
Jan. 28, 1S05. Appointed professor of poetry in his native town 
he lost his position on account of his irregular life, and the rest 
of his short existence was spent in extreme ])ovcrly. He had real 
genius and some of the lyrical fire of Potofi. His comedies an<l 
farces had some success, but his fame rests on his lyrics, inspired 
by the rich stores of Hungarian folk-song. 

His collected works were edited in 1831 by Maxton; there arc 
other editions, the latest (3 vols.) in 

CSOMA DE KOROS, ALEXANDER (i or, 

as the name is written in Hungarian, Korost Csoma San'dor, 
Hungarian traveller and philologist, born Apr. 4, 178^, at Konis in 
Transylvania, belonged to a noble family which had sunk into 
poverty. He was educated at Nagy-Enyed and at Gottingen. In 
1820, having received from a friend the promise of an annuity 
of 100 florins (about Xro) to support him during his travels, he 
set out for the East to investigate the origin of the Magyars. He 
visited Egypt and then disguising himself as an Armenian he 
crossed Central Asia to Tibet, where he spent four years in a 
Buddhist monastery studying the language and the Buddhist 
literature. To his intense disappointment he soon discovered 
that he could not thus obtain any assistance in his great object; 
but, having visited Bengal, his knowledge of Tibetan obtained him 
employment in the library of the Asiatic society there, which 
possessed more than one thousand volumes in that language; and 
he was afterwards supported by the government of Bengal while 
he published a Tibetau-English dictionary and grammar (both of 
which appeared at Calcutta in 1834). He also contributed several 
articles on the Tibetan language and literature to the Journal of 
the Asia lie Society of Bmgal, and he ])ublishc(l an analy.sis of 
the Kah-Gyurj the most important of the Buddhist sacred books. 
Meanwhile hi.s fame had r<‘achcd his native country and procured 
for him a pension from the government, which, with character- 
istic devotion to learning, he devoted to the purchase of books for 
Indian libraries. He spent some time in Calcutta studying 
Sanskrit and several other languages; but, early in 1842, he 
commenced his second attempt to discover the origin of the 
Magyars. He died at Darjiling on April ri, 1842, An oration 
was delivered in his honour before the Hungarian Academy by 
Eotvos, the novelist. 

See Duka, Life and Travels of Alexander Csoma (1S86). 

CTENOPHO^ a group of extremely curious marine ani- 
mals, mostly pelagic, that is, frequenting the open sea. Their dis- 
tribution is world-wide. They are jelly-fish in the popular sense, 
but their structure is quite unlike that of the more familiar jelly- 
fish belonging to the phylum of animals known a.s the Coelenicratn 
iq,v,, and c/. Hydrozoa). The question of the relationship of the 
Ctenophora to the Coelenicrata and other animals is discassed 
at the end of this article. 

The Ctenophora are constructed on the same general plan as 
the Coelenterata, possessing a single internal cavity only, which 
opens to the exterior by one main aperture, the mouth. The body 
is composed of three layers of tissue. The outer layer (ectoderm) , 
cuyering the surface of the body and lining the throat, is cellular 
In structure. The inner layer (endoderm), also cellular, lines the 
ciavity And produces the sex-cells. Between these layers is 
, k third, the mesoderm, which is jelly-like and contains cells and 


muscle-fibres. 

A common example of a ctcnopliore is Pleurobrackia, a “sea 
gooseberry” which under favourable conditions may be taken 
plentifully in a tow-net in the English Channel. It is an ovoid 
jelly-fish half an inch or rather more in length, very soft and of 
glas.s-like transparenc}'. It possesses two long feathered tentacles, 
each of which can be withdrawn into a pit in the. substance of 
the body. Th(‘ animal is an active swimmer, and swims not by 

repeated contractions of a bell- 
shapc'd hoily as do the coclcn- 
t orate jelly-fish, but by the ac- 
tion of a number of minute comb- 
like p{al(\s which are attached to 
the liody in eight vertically ar- 
rangt'd series. Those rows of 
combs are visible in the living 
animal ns v(‘rtical stripes, in 
which a rippling movement, 
caused by the motion of succes- 
.sive combs, can Ije directed. 

The general structure of the 
animal may be understood by 
reference to fig. i. In the mid- 
dle of the more pointed end of 
the ovoitl body lies the mouth. 
'■J'his leads into a iL'ittened throat 
extending some di.slancc into the 
interior ami opening in its turn 
into the central cavity of the 
animal, the infiiiidihidunt. This 
cavity is not larg(\ but from it 
then* radiate a number of canals 
which run to various parts of the 
body and nio.^tiy end blindly. 
All thtt .space l)etween the throat, 
central cavity and canals on 
the one liaiitl and the skin on the 
otb(‘r is filled in by jelb^-like 
m(‘.soderin, which is so perfectly 
tran.span‘nt that the whole sys- 
tem of internal organs is clearly 
visible from outsitle. The various 
canals are veiy definitely ar- 
rangi'd, the most important being 
eight mvrulinnal canals which 
run longitudinally, one beneath 
each of the eight rows of combs. Each of these camals possesses, 
in the endoderm lining its outer wall, two concentrations of sex- 
cells — a strip of egg-forming ti.^sue beside a strip of cells which 
produce spermatozoa. 

The other organ.s are con.^t ruct eel as follows: each of the 
tentacles is a long solid filament, hearing short lateral branches 
and compo.scd of ectoderm covering a solid muscular core. At the 
base it is thickened and is attached to the wall of a deep pocket, 
lined by ectoderm, which i>ene(rato.s the .side of the animal. The 
tentacle-hases lie one on each side of the throat in .such a way 
that a line drawn from one to the other w(mld intersect at, right 
angles the longer diameter of the llattened throat. The ectoderm 
of the tentacles i.s crowded with cells of a unique description, 
known as colloblasts. Each colloblast (fjg. i) possesses a dome- 
like portion which is cx];>oscd at the surface of the ectoderm and 
adheres to any prey it touches, and also a spirally coiled con- 
tractile fibre descending into the substance of the ectoderm, whose 
function probably is to resi.st the strain pul on the adhesive dome 
by the struggles of a prey and so prevent the tearing off of the 
dome. There is probably also poison connected with the capture 
of the prey. 

Each of the rows of combs is situated along a meridian of the 
body and consists of a series of transverse strips of modified 
ectoderm -cells which cross the meridian at right angles. Each 
strip beats a comb-like plate whose teeth arc made up of large 
stiff fused cilia; and the cells of one strip are in direct continuity 
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Fl<5, 1.— STRUCTURE OF A CTENO- 
PHORE 

A. Gonoral view, showing the two 
foalhorod tentaclec; four of thq S 
rows of comb-pfatcc; sense oraan at 
upper end; and Internal canals, visible 
because the body is transparent. B. 
An adhesive cull (colloblast). C. 
DUoram of transverfcc section: c. 
comb-plate; I. infundibulum; m.c. 
meridional canal ; t. throat; In, tentacle 
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Vvilh those of the nest along the meridian. The comb as a whole 
can beat rapidly and repeatedly upwards, and it works in unison 
with the others in its row. 

ihe animal also possesses a complicated sense organ (fig. 2), 
situated in the middle of the aborai end of the body and consist- 
ing essentially of a small mass of minute calcareous particles 
{statoliths) supported on four legs composed of fused cilia. The 
whole structure is roofed in and protected by a little glass-like 
dome, and from the base of each of the four supporting legs 
there run out two narrow ciliated grooves, one to each row of 
combs ; these grooves are not nerves but they act in a similar way. 

finally, the ctenophore possesses a diffuse nervous system like 
that of a coelenterale, consisting of a sub-epithelial network of 
nerve cells and fine fibrils. Its muscular system consists of muscle- 
fibres traversing the mesoderm and concentrated as longitudinal 
muscle in the axes of the tentacles, and as sheets near the sur- 
face of the body and under the epithelium of the canals and 
throat. 

The general functions of the ctenophore resemble those of a 
coelenterate. Respiration and excretion are performed by general 
surfaces, there being usually no special organs for either function. 
There are neither blood nor blood-vessels and circulation in the 
true sense does not exist, the movements of fluid in the internal 
cavities being due to ciliary action. Food consists of fishes and 
their eggs and young, other ctenophores, Crustacea, medusae 
and larvae of other animals which are found in the strata of the 
sea inhabited by the ctenophore. The prey is captured by the 
tentacles (assisted by their sticky cells ) and swallowed by the 
throat. Digestion is a process involving first the breaking down 
of the food into particles and secondly the engulfing or ingestion 
of these particles by individual cells inside which the remaining 
processes of digestion occur. Both intra- and extra-cellular di- 
gestion appear to take place within the throat, which is not the 
case in the Coelenteraia, and intra-cellular digestion also occurs 
in the endoderm of the canal-system, assimilated products being 
apparently carried away by wandering cells. Indigestible waste is 
voided mainly through the mouth, partly also through pores lying 
below the apical sense-organ. 

The method of swimming in the Ctenophora is most interest- 
ing. A ctenophore of ordinary shape usually swims mouth for- 
wards and the motion is effected by the rows of combs. Each 
comb lashes sharply upwards (i.e., away from the mouth) and 
returns more slowly to its previous position; and the wave of 
motion affecting successive combs, which traverses the whole 
vertical row, passes from the aborai end downwards. The ciliated 
grooves which run from the sense-organ to the rows of combs, 



Fig. 2 ,— the sense organ of a ctenophore, showing the mass of 

STATOLITHS WITH ITS SUPPORTS. THE EIGHT CILIATED GROOVES ARE 

REPRESENTED AS DOTTED LINES. A. BELL; B. ft C. EXCRETORY PORES; 

D. STATOLITHS; E. SPRING; F. POLAR PLATE; G. CILIATED GROOVE 

and the longitudinal bands of tissue joining the combs, transmit 
the impulses leading to the effective stroke of the latter. The 
combs are therefore for ordinary swimming-purposes under the 
control of the sense-organ, and transmission is through a 
ciliated epithelium; but that they are also under nervous control 
is shown by the fact that in a ctenophore from which the sense- 
organ has been removed mechanical stimuli near the mouth will 
cause reactions in the combs. The nerve-net of the ctenophore is 
mainly concerned with its muscles, however. 
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Space forbids the detailed consideration here of the variations 
of form exhibited by the Ctenophora. Suffice it to say that al- 
though there is strong adherence throughout the greater part of 
the group to the fundamental principles of the type of structure 
described in Phiirobrachia, the general form of the body as a 
whole undercoes startling modification, the various organs and 
systems being distorted out of all spatial relationship to that 
state of affairs. The best example of this is provided by the 

genus Cestiis (fig. 3'), where 
the body has become a flattened 
translucent girdle, sometimes 
more than a yard in length, but in 
which none the less the funda- 
mental ctenophoran structure is 
easily recognizable. Mention must 
also be made of a small series 
of aberrant but most interesting 
genera, the Platyctenea, in which 
the structure has become more 
radically modified. In Coelopla 7 ia 
(fig. 4;, which will serve as an 
example, the animal has assumed 
a flattened, leaf-like form, astonishingly similar at first sight to 
that of one of those flattened worms, the Turbellaria {q.v.). 
Coeloplana adheres to or creeps over the surface of alcyonarian 
colonies, seaweeds, etc., and although the adult form is so unlike 
a ctenophore, the larva is much like Pleiirobrachia in structure. 

The development of the Cte^iophora cannot be described here, 
but it is important to note that the early divisions of the ferti- 
lized egg of a ctenophore are of a different nature from those of a 
coelenterate egg. If the two cells which result from the first 
cleavage be separated from one another, each of these may con- 
tinue to develop, but it will form half a ctenophore only; on the 
other hand, cells similarly isolated in a coelenterate will grow into 
perfect adults. The same is true in varying degrees of cells sep- 
arated at slightly later stages of division. 

With these facts about the Ctenophora before us discussion of 
their relationships becomes possible. Firstly, the respects in which 
they resemble that group to which they are usually thought to be 
most closely allied, the Coelenterate, must be considered. The 
chief resemblance between the two groups lies in the fact that 
their general anatomical principle is the same; both possess a 
single internal cavity only, opening to the exterior by the mouth, 
and not comparable to the food canal of a higher animal tsmall 
pores of various kinds which exist in both Coelcnterata and 
Ctenophora are obviously of no importance in this connection). 
In both the tissues are arranged in three layers, cellular ectoderm 
and endoderm with a jelly-like layer between; in both the sex- 
products originate in ectoderm or endoderm and are not formed 
by the intermediate layer even should they subsequently become 
embedded in it; and while neither possess true nerves both de- 
velop a sub-epithelial nerve-net. The symmetry of the body is, 
however, not strictly comparable in the two groups; a typical 
coelenterate is either radially symmetrical or, if it is an anthozoan, 
has a bilateral symmetry underlying the radial. It will be seen 
from the description given above of Pleurohrachia (and by 
reference to fig. i), that a ctenophore is radially symmetrical 
only as regards part of its structure, principally the rows of 
combs and the meridional canals. Regarded as a whole it can be 
divided into perfectly equivalent portions along two vertical 
planes only; i.e., a ctenophore is bilaterally symmetrical about two 
vertical planes. In this it differs from an anthozoan, which is 
symmetrical about one plane only if its development be taken 
into account. 

In several other respects a ctenophore differs from a coelen- 
terate. First, the egg of a ctenophore, with its cleavage into 
cells each of which will form only part of an adult, is markedly 
unlike the coelenterate egg, as has been already mentioned. Sec- 
ondly, a typical ctenophore swims by means of combs composed 
of cilia, muscular swimming-motions coming into play on a large 
scale only in special cases; but in coelenterates swimming is 
essentially muscular save in larvae. Again the aborai end of a 



Fig. 3. — GIRDLE OF VENUS. A 
TRANSLUCENT BELT-LIKE CTENO- 
PKORE 
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ctenophore produces an elaborate sense-organ, that of a coelen- 
terate being the least developed end. Furthermore, a coclenterate 
always possesses those explosive capsules known as cwtlae, 
whereas in the Cte^iophora these are replaced by the colloblasts, 
with which cnidae are not directly comparable. The tentacles of a 
ctenophore, with their solid muscular axis, are also unlike those 
of a coclenterate. Capital has been made of the statement that 
in the development of a ctenophore there is a definite embryonic 
mesoderm, a set of cells cut off 
from the endoderm at an early 
stage and destined to form the 
axes of the tentacles and to pro- 
vide most of the cells and muscle- 
fibres of the adult mesoderm; 
whereas a coclenterate develops 
no such embryonic layer; these 
statements are, however, queried 
by certain authorities and can- 
not at present be regarded as de- 
cisive evidence. Epithelio-niuscu- 
lar cells {see Coej.enterata) do 
not occur among ctenophores. 

There is lastly the question of 
the relationship of the Cteno- 
p flora to those animals which 
come next above them in the scale. 

Their nearest allies on the up- 
grade are generally considered to 
be some of the Turbellaria (qro.), 
and much discusvsion has cen- 
tred around Ihcir possible aOiiiity 
with these. We know from 
the existence of CoclopUina that 
an animal in certain respects 
similar to a llal-worm can arise from a ctenophore, and on a 
number of grounds it is possihh* reasonably to maintain that the 
Ctenophora and flat-worms are allied, an idea that recent work on 
the comparative anatomy and devek)])meut of the two groups has 
strengthened. This does not mean that Coeloplana is interme- 
diate between a ctenophore and a llal-worm; and, in fact, it has 
evolved along lines of its own; but it doj.'s mean that there may 
])e ancestral connection between the two groups, though how far 
back in their evolution we cannot tell. In conclusion, although 
the Ctenop/iora resemble both the Cin'lentmita on the one hand 
and the T'ltrhcllaria on the other, the resemblance is not sulTicient 
for their inclusion in cither group. 

BiiiUOGRAPiiY. — General accounts: G. C. Bourne in E. R. Lunkes- 
ter’s lyeatise on Zoolo^iy 1900, 2; Y. Dulagc and K, Hcrouard, Zoolo^ 
gie Concrete, jgoi, 3, pt. 2; Hickson in CamhrUlgv Natural History, 
1906, I,; Rrumbach in W. Kukenthars IJandbuch dvr Zoologie, 192.^-* 
25, I. For pictures of Clenophora see Chun, Fuipia ti. Flora Golj^ 
Neapcl, 1880, I. For recent lists of literature sec Kiikenthals Iland^ 
buck, <T. A. S.) 
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Fig. 4.— coeloplana, a cteno- 
phore WHICH HAS BECOME FLAT- 
TENED AND LEAF-LIKE IN FORM 


CTESIAS, of Cnidus in Caria, Greek physician and historian, 
flourished in the 5th century b.c. In early life he was physician 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied (401) on his 
expedition against his brother Cyrus the Younger. Ctesias was the 
author of treatises on rivers, and on the J’ersian revenues, of an 
account of India and of a history of Assyria and Persia in 23 
books, called Pcrsica, written in opposition to Herodotus in the 
Ionic dialect, and professedly founded on the Persian royal ar- 
chives. The first six books treated of the history of As.s3Tia and 
Babylon to the foundation of the Persian empire; the remaining 
17 went down to the year sqS. Of the two' histories we possess 
abridgments by Photius, and fragments in Athenaeus, Plutarch, 
and especially Diodorus Siculus, whose second book is mainly 
from Ctesias. As to the worth of the Persica there has been much 
controversy, both in ancient and modern times. Being based upon 
Persian authorities, it was naturally looked upon with suspicion 
by the Greeks and censured as untrustworthy. 

For an estimate of Ctesdas as a historian see G. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, I 71-74; or R W. Macan’s Herodotus, vol ii. Appendix 
I. 9 5; also the edition of the fragments of the Persica by J. Gilmore 
tiSSa, with introduction and notes and list of authorities). 


CTESIPHON, nil nncik'nt city the left bank of the Tigris 
in N. and E., and about 25 mile.^ .Miulh-eaiT of Baghdad. 
The site is famt)us for the remains of one of the most magnihcent 
buildings in JNh'sopotaniia, a great vaulted hall of the Sassanian 
period. The earliest mention ol Cte.siphoii is by Polybius in 220 
B.c. The city was however overshadowed by its neighbour Seleucia 
on the opposite bank of the Tigris, whii h bee ame the most famous 
commercial city in western Asia. Owing to tin' Cireek sympathies 
of Seleucia the Arsacids after tlu*y had comiiua-ed Iht*. land cast 
of the Euphrates in 129 n c. did not dare to uccuiiy it but made 
Cte.dphon their headquarier.s. Although for a .short period in 
in (he first century ad. C'lesi[»hon revolted from the Partliians it 
remained a.s the eastern city, while SeUaicia was wistern in its 
sympathies. After the destruction of Sidt'ucia liy Rome in a.d. 164 
Hellenism died in Babylonia, and Ctesipliou, with the founda- 
tion of the Sassanian Itmpire in the si-iond century, liecame the 
metropolis. It increased in size and various kings added new 
suburbs. After the Arab .sutce^s at the battle of Qadi.snya 
Ctesiphon was plundered. The removal of the (apilai to Baghdad 
marks the definite recognition by the Abhasi<l,^ ui the shifting of 
the centre of power. From this time Ctesiphon was dead. 

Ctesiphon, Battle of, Nov. 21, 1915. 'riiis demHed the high- 
water mark of ihe first Britisli adv.ince towards Baghdad in the 
World War. After successive vdctoriivs, gained by skilful tactics 
rather than superior fori^e, (hmeral Ttiwn^htmd re:uht‘d Ctesiphon 
and there attackeil the Turkish fonavs which wtu'i' concentrating 
to cover the close approach to Baghdad, d'own.shend gained an 
initial advaintage, hut (he arrival of 'I'lirki.di reinfon emerits niilli- 
fi(‘d inuth of his suiTt‘Ss, and three days laltu’, 'Pownshend was 
compidled to giv'c the order for reireat, and to extricate his force 
from their <Iangerously isolaUal situation liy falling hack to Kut 
aP Ainara (qv.), when* he was shortly besieged, b’or an account 
of these 0})eratioiis and the strategy whiih diehUed them, sec 
Mksopot.vmia, Opkratio.vs in. 

CUBA (the aboriginal naim*), a repii])lic and a member of the 
League of Nations, (he large.st and ino.st j Populous <if tht* West 
Indian islands, inchuleil b<*tw<*en tlu* meriiliniis of 74'' 7'' and 84° 
57' W. long, and (roughly) tin* parallels of 19" 48' and 23'’ 13' 
N, lut. It divuh‘s the entraiue to the. tliilf of Me.xico into two 
pa.ssages of ntgirly eiiual width — the Strait of Florida, about 
no m. wide hetwiTii C'aites ilicaeos in Cnl»a and Arenas in 
Florida (ReyW«*sl ])eing a little over 100 m. from Havana); and 
the Yucatan ("hannel, about 130 m. wide between ('apes San 
Antonio and C'atoche. On the imrili-east, <‘asl and south-east, 
narrower rhanneis .s(*j)aratc it from the Bahamas, Haiti (50 m.) 
and Jamaica (85 ni.). 

Physical Features. — ^The island of C'uba Is long and narrow, 
somewhat in ihe form an irregular crescent, convex toward 
the north. Its length from ('ape Maisi (0 ('ape San Antonio 
along a medial line is about 730 m.; its breadth, wdiich averages 
a])out 50 m., ranges frtnn a inaximuni of 160 ui. to a minimum 
of about 22 miles. 'Phe total area is (‘.sthnaled at 41,^34 sq.m, 
without the .surrounding keys and the isU^ <)f Pines (area about 
c,i8o S(i.m.), The geography of the island is still imperfectly 
known, and most Pigures are approximate only, "Phe coa.st line, 
'including larger bays, but excluding rei‘fs, islets, keys and all 
minute sinuosities, is about 2,500 m. in length. The north littoral, 
characterized l'>y bluUs, iR*comes higher and highi*r toward the 
east, rising to 600 ft. at Caije Maisi. 1'h<; bluffs are marked by 
di.slinct terraavs. The S(mthern coast near Cape Maisi is low 
and sandy. Frinn Guantanamo to Santiago it ri.scs in high escarp- 
ments, and west of Santiago, where the Sierra Ma<*stra runs close 
to the sea, there is a very high abrupt shore. To the west of 
Manzanillo it sinks again, and throughout most of the remaining 
distance to Cape San Antonio is low, with a sandy or marshy 
littoral; at places sand hills fringe the shore; near Trinidad 
there are hills of considerable height; and the coast ]>ecomes 
high and rugged west of Point Fisga, in the ]>rovince of Pinar 
del Rio. On both the north and south sides of Ihe i.sland there 
are long chains of islets and reefs and coral keys (of which it 
is estimated there arc t,30o), which limit access to probably half 
of the coast, and on the north, render navigation difficult and 
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dangerous. On the south, they are covered with mangroves. A 
large part of the southern littoral is subject to overtlow, and 
much more of it is permanently marshy. The Zapata Swamp near 
Cienfuegos is 600 sqm. in area; other large swamps are the 
Majaguillar, east of Cardenas, and the Cienaga del Buey, south 
of the Cauto river. A remarkable feature of the Cuban coast is 
the number of excellent anchorages, roadsteads and harbours. 
On the north shore, beginning at the west, Bahia Honda, Havana, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Nue\iia3 and Nine; and on the south shore 
running w-estward Guantanamo, Santiago and Cienfuegos, are 
harbours of the first class, several of them among the best of the 
world. Mariel, Cabanas, Banes, Sagua la Grande and Baracoa 
on the north, and Manzanillo, Santa Cruz, Batabano and Trinidad 
on the south are also excellent ports or anchorages. The peculiar 
pouch-shape of almost all the harbours named (Matanzas being 
a marked exception; greatly increases their security and defen- 
sibility. The number of small bays that can be utilized for coast 
trade traffic is extraordinary. 

In popular language the different portions of the island are 
distinguished as the Vuelta Aba jo (“lower turn'’), west of 
Havana; the Vuelta Arriba (“upper turn”), east of Havana to 
Cienfuegos — ^\^uelta Aba jo and Vuelta Arriba are also used col- 
loquially at any point in the island to mean “east'’ and “west’’ — 
Las Cinco Villas — i.e., Villa Clara, Trinidad, Remedios, Cien- 
fuegos and Sancti Spiritus — betw^een Cienfuegos and Sancti 
Spiritus; and Tierra Adentro, referring to the region between 
Cienfuegos and Bayamo. These names are extremely common. 
The province and city of Puerto Principe are officially known as 
Camagiiey, their original Indian name, which has practically 
supplanted the Spanish name in local usage. 

Five topographic divisions of the island are fairly marked. 
Santiago (formerly Oriente) province is high and mountainous, 
Camagiiey is characterized by rolling, open plains, slightly broken, 
especially in the west, by low mountains. The east part of Santa 
Clara province is decidedly rough and broken. The west part, 
with the provinces of Matanzas and Havana, is fiat and rolling, 
with occasional hills a few hundred feet high. Finally, Pinar del 
Rio is dominated by a prominent mountain range and by outlying 
piedmont hills and mesas. There are mountains in Cuba from 
one end of the island to the other, but they are not derived from 
any central mass and are not continuous. As just indicated there 
are three distinctively mountainous districts, various minor groups 
lying outside these. The three main systems are known in Cuba 
as the occidental, central and oriental. The first, the Organ 
mountains, in Pinar del Rio, rises in a sandy, marshy region near 
Cape San Antonio. The crest runs near the north shore, leaving 
various flanking spurs and foothills, and a coastal plain which 
at its greatest breadth on the south is some 20 m. wide. The plain 
on the north is narrower and higher. The southern slope is 
smooth, and abounds in creeks and rivers. The portion of the 
southern plain "between the bays of Cortes and Majana is the 
most famous portion of the Vuelta Abajo tobacco region. The 
mountain range is capriciously broken at points, especially near 
Bejucal. The highest part is the Pan de Guajaibon, near Bahia 
Honda, at the west end of the chain; its altitude has been 
variously estimated from 1,950 to 2,500 feet. The central system 
has two wings, one approaching the north coast, the other cover- 
ing the island between Sancti Spiritus and Santa Clara. It com- 
prehends a number of independent groups. The highest point, 
the Pico Potrerillo, is about 2,900 ft. in altitude. The summits 
are generally well rounded, while the lower slopes are often steep. 
Frequent broad intervals of low upland or low level plain extend 
from sea to sea between and around the mountains. Near the 
coast runs a continuous belt of plantations, while grazing, tobacco 
and general farm lands cover the lower slopes of the hills, and 
virgin forests much of the uplands and mountains. 

The oriental mountain region includes the province of Oriente 
and a portion of Camaguey. In extent, in altitude, in mass, in 
complexity and in geological interest, it is much the most im- 
portant of the three systems. Almost all the mountains are very 
bold. They are imperfectly known. There are two main ranges, 
the Sierra Maestra, and a line of various groups along the north 


shore. The former runs from Cape Santa Cruz eastward along 
the coast some 125 ni. to beyond the river Baconao. The Sierra 
de Cobre, a part of the system in the vicinity of Santiago, has a 
general elevation of about 3,000 ft. Monte Turquino, 7,700-8,320 
ft. in altitude, is the highest peak of the island. Gran Piedra rises 
more than 5,200 ft., the Ojo del Toro more than 3,300. the Anvil 
de Baracoa is somewhat lower, and Pan de hlatanzas is about 
1,267 The western portions of the range rise abruptly from 
the ocean, forming a bold and beautiful coast. A multitude of 
ravines and gullies, filled with torrential streams or dry, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and characterized by many beautiful 
cascades, seam the narrow coastal plain and the flanks of the 
mountains. The spurs of the central range are a highly intricate 
complex, covered with dense forests of superb woods. Many 
points are inaccessible, and the scenery is wild in the extreme. 
The mountains beyond Guantanamo are known locally by a 
variety of names, though topographically a continuation of the 
Sierra Maestra. The same is true of the chains that coalesce with 
those near Cape Maisi and diverge northwesterly along the north 
coast of the island. The general character of this northern mar- 
ginal system is like that of the southern, save that the range is 
much less continuous. The range near Baracoa is extremely wild 
and broken. The region between the lines of the two coastal 
systems is a much dissected plateau, imperfectly explored. The 
Cauto river, the only one flowing east or west and the largest of 
Cuba, flows through it westward to the southern coast near 
Manzanillo. The scenery in the oriental portion of the island 
is very beautiful, with wild mountains and tropical forests. In 
the central part there are extensive prairies. In the west there are 
swelling hills and gentle yalleys, with the royal palm the dominat- 
ing tree. 

A very peculiar feature is the abundance of caverns in the 
limestone beneath the surface. The caves of Cotilla near 
Havana, of Bellamar near Matanzas, of Monte Libano near 
Guantanamo, and those of San Juan de los Remedios, are the 
best known. Many streams have part of their course through 
underground tunnels. Thus the Rio San Antonio suddenly dis- 
appears near San Antonio de los Banos; the cascades of the 
Jatibonico del Norte disappear and reappear in a surprising 
manner; the Moa cascade (near Guantanamo) drops 300 ft. 
into a cavern and its waters later reissue from the earth; the 
Jojo river disappears in a great “sink” and later issues wdth 
violent current at the edge of the sea. The springs of fresh 
water that bubble up among the keys of the south coast are also 
supposedly the outlets of underground streams. 

The number of rivers is very great, but almost without excep- 
tion their courses are normal to the coast, and they are so short 
as to be of but slight importance. The Cauto river in Oriente 
province is exceptional; it is 250 m. long, and navigable by small 
vessels for about 75 miles. Inside the bar at its mouth (formed by 
a storm in 1616) ships of 200 tons can still ascend to Cauto. In 
Camaguey province the Jatibonico del Sur; in Oriente the Salado, 
a branch of the Cauto; in Santa Clara the Sagua la Grande 
(which is navigable for some 20 m. and has an important traffic), 
and the Damuji; in Matanzas, the Canimar; and in Pinar del 
Rio the Cuyaguateje, are important streams. The water-parting 
in the four central provinces is very indefinite. There are a few 
river valleys that are noteworthy — ^those of the Yumuri, the 
Trinidad and the Giiines. At Guantanamo and Trinidad are 
other valleys, and between Mariel and Havana is the fine valley 
of Ariguanabo. Of lakes, there are a few on the coast, and a 
very few in the mountains. The finest is Lake Ariguanabo, near 
Havana, 6 sq.m, in area. Of the almost innumerable river cas- 
cades, those of the Sierra Maestra mountains, and in particular 
the Moa cascade, have already been mentioned. The Guama 
cascade in Oriente province and the Hanabanilla Fall near Cien- 
fuegos (each more than 300 ft. high), the Rosarid Fall in Pinar 
del Rio, and the Almendares cascade near Havana, may also be 
mentioned. 

Geology. — ^The foundation of the island is formed of meta- 
morphic and igneous rocks, which appear in the Sierra Maestra 
and are exposed in other parts of the island wherever the com- 
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parativcly thin covering of later beds has been worn away. A 
more or less continuous band of serpentine belonging to this 
senes forms the principal watershed, although it nowhere rises 
to any great height. It is in this band that most of the miueralb 
are found. These ancient rocks have hitherto yielded no fossils 
and their age is therefore uncertain, but they are probal-ly pre- 
Cretaceous at least. Fossiliferous Cretaceous limes! ones contain- 
ing Riidisfes have been found, as at Santiago de ios Thiuos, Santa 
Clara province. At the base there is often an arkosc, composed 
largely of fragments of serpentine and granile derived from the 
ancient floor. In the Santa Clara province bituminous plant- 
bearing beds occur beneath the Tertiary limestones, and at Ikiva- 
coa a Radiolarian earth occupies a similar position. The latter, 
like the similar deposits in other West Indian islands, is {irol)- 
ably of Oligocene age. Tertiary limestones are the predominant 
feature. Although they do not exceed 1,000 ft. in thickness, 
they probably at one time covered the whole island except the 
summits of the Sierra Maeslra, where they have been observed, 
resting upon the older rocks, up to a height of 2,300 feet. 'Fhey 
contain corals, but arc not coral reefs. The shells which have 
been found in them indicate that they belong for the ino.st part 
to the Oiigocene period. They are freciucntly very much dis- 
turbed and often strongly folded. Around the coast there is a 
raised shelf of limestone which was undoubtedly a coral retd, 
hut it is of recent date and does not attain an elevation of more 
than 40 or 50 feet. 

Minerals are fairly abundant in number, but few are present in 
sufiicient quantity to be industrially imptjrlani. Orient e province 
is distinctively the mineral province of the island. I.arge copper 
deposits of peculiar richness occur in the Sierra dtj C<d)re, and 
both iron and manganese arc alumdant. Besides the. (kposits in 
Client e province, iron is known to exist in con.sliierable amount 
in Camaguey and Santa Clara, and copper in C'amagiiey and Pinar 
del Rio provinces. 1 'he copper depo.sits arc mainly in serpentine. 
Manganese occurs especially along the coast between Santiago 
and Manzanillo. Chroniiiun anti other rare inint‘rals exist, but 
not in commercially available quantities. Bitiuninous product.s 
of every grade, from clear translucent oils to ligaitc-like sub- 
stances, occur in all parts of the i.siaud. Much of tlie bituminous 
deposits is on the dividing lino ]>etwecti asphalt and coal. There 
is but little stone which is hard enough to be good for building 
material, the greatest part l)t*ing a .soft condlinc limestone. There 
are cxten.sive and valuable depo.sits of beautiful nuirble.s in the 
Isle of Pines, and lesser ones near Santiago, The Organ moun- 
tains contain a hard I)]ue limestone; and sandstones occur on the 
north coa.st of Pinar del Rio province. Clays of all qualities and 
colours aliound. Mineral waters, though not ycl imp<>rtant in 
trade, are extremely abundant, and a score of pl?icc.s in ( uba and 
the Lslc of Pines are already known a.s health resorts. 

The soil of the island is mainly alluvial on the lowlands and 
disintegrated limestone on tlic upland.s. In the original formation 
of the island volcanic disturbances and coral growth played some 
part. Noteworthy earthquakes are rare. They have been most 
common in Oricnie province. Those of 1776, 1842 and 1852 were 
particularly destructive, and of earlier ones those of 1551 and 
3624 at Bayamo and of 1578 and 1678 at Santiago, Every year 
there are light seismic distur])anccs, Santiago being the point of 
most frequent visitation. 

Flora. — ^The tropical heat and humidity of Cuba make i>o.ssiblc 
a flora of splendid richness. All the characteristic .species of the 
West Indies, the Central American and Mexican and southern 
Florida' seaboard, and nearly all the large trees of the Mexican 
tropic belt, are embraced in it. The total number of native flower- 
ing species has been estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000- Ac- 
cording to the census of 1919 wooded lands compri.sed 33,600,000 
ac., of which one-third were in Oriente province, another third in 
Camaguey, and hardly any in Havana province. Much of this 
is of primeval forest. The woods are $0 dense over large 
diistritts as to be impenetrable, except by cutting a path foot by 
,.fpot thorough the close network of vines and undergrowth. The 
; sp.), which stifles in its giant coils the greatest 

the forest, and the copei (Clusia rosea) are remarkable 


parasitic lianas. 

Of tho palm there are more than 30 species. The royal palm is 
lliL* most characi eristic tree of Cuba. It attains a height of from 50 
to 75 ft., and soiuetinies of nn»re than too feet. Alone, or in groups, 
or in long ai.sk's, towering above the plantations or its fellow trees 
of the forest, its Ijeantifiil cn*st flc-minales every landscape. Every 
portion, from It.s roots to its leaves, serves some u.-.eful puri)ose. 
The corofo palm t Cacox crisjHi) ri\als the ro\’ai palm in beauty 
and utility; oil, sugar, tlrink and wo<;d arc derived from it. The 
coco palm (Cnee.v nitdjrra) is al.^o imt to varied uses. The mango 
is planted with the royal p.ilrn along the avenues of the planta- 
tions. The beautiful c>'iha ^Punnbax c^'iha, Criha pcntamlra') or 
silk-cotton tree, is the giant of the Cn])an forests; it often grows 
to a height of 100 to 150 ft. with eiu)ini<ms girth. The royrd pifion 
{Eryfhrtna vcluf 111(1) is remarkablt* for the magniticcut p/urple 
flowers that cover it. The tamarind and banyan are also note- 
worthy. Utilitarian trees and plants are legion. 

There are at least .10 ehoitt* cabinet and building woods. Of 
fhest\ ebonies, mahogany, for ciiya, Jhimrlia n'tusa}. cociillo 
(cocuyo, Bumclit! nfi[ra), ocujti (Ctillt'phylhim r/Z/n/o/it?, Orni^ 
trophis occidcnialis, (). coniniiti), (jique, Lysiloma sabini)^ 

maJiticjia ilHbhcus itUaccus)^ yriniadUlo {Hrya chenus), iciKiwllo 
( IJcanki incanla) and ayjiti-hiirla ( Cordin yrrasrantlirs) arc per- 
hai)s the nio.st beaut ifuL Other woimIs, beautiful and precious, 
incliult' yjiayaciin {Cjiiaiacnm saucium), Ininti varia (Cordiii i^cras- 
C(inthoidcs) — the fragrant, hard-wood .S[>ariish elm — the qukbra- 
hacha {Copaijvra hvmviioforui ) , v;hi«wh ihrt'e are (jf wonderful 
lusting qualilit'.s; the jlqui \Malpi.\lila obovatii). acana {Achras 
disrct(U Biisshi (or ojyjubirun, IJymcmwii 

florlbundii) , and tho dagaine i Ctdii'opPyllinn cnttdldhsinium)^ 
which four, like the culUU are ail womlerfully resistant to humid- 
ity; the caimatillo (Clirysophylluni vlivlft^rmc ), the yaya (or 
vayajahicOy. yayahtii^: KrytlniUs fnic/irosUy JUu'iicxa vin^ata, 
(hiatcria xvryjda, Asimiua Bbuni), a niagnifjciaU construction 
W(H)d; the innboa (Cumcrark: Uiiijid'm) and the* jariima (jocimi: 
Sidcroxylon maslk'hodcndroHy Bmnrlid .sidirifoUa), rdl of indi- 
vidual i>eaiitje.s and (tualities. 

Many sp{‘dos art^ rich in giun.s and resin^; rdher.s are oleagi- 
noVLs; and many tire nuaiicinal. 'Fheri' are also various dja^-wood?^; 
ro.sc-woc><i, lug-wood (or campeathy wood), indigo, nuinujii iCJur- 
cinki il/orc'/Zg), Brazil-wood an.fi .saffron. 'IVxlile piant.s are 
extremely common. The majai^mi tref' grows jjs hifcb as 40 ft.; 
from its bark is made coniage of the finest (tunlity. .Strong, fine, 
glo.ssy libre.s are yielded by the exfdic ramie {Ikudnnrria nivea); 
by the. maya or rat-pineapple {Jiromclia rin^uin\y «'ind l)y the 
duqtulla (or daiguiya — Ln^rtia Untf'tmay L. valcnrjudaiia)^ which 
like the mnya yields a Indliiaut flexii)le product like silk; stronger 
cordtige by the corojo palms, and variou.s hrurqmhi jdant.s, native 
and oxufic (especially atncriainay /I. cubensis ) ; and various 

plantains, the exotic SiUtsevkrkx mkwnsis, okra, jute, Laportea^ 
various lianas, and a great variety of reefl.s, .suptdy varit‘cl textile 
materials. The yucca is a source of .starch. For building and mis- 
cellaneou.s purposes, in midi lion to the rare wo<><I.s above named, 
there are cedans (ust'd in great (pianlities for cigar boxes); the 
pine, fouml only in the west, wdierc it gives its name to the Isle of 
Pines and the province of Pinar dd Rio; and various palms and 
oaks. Among econouiic plants arc the coffee, cacao, citron, cinna- 
mon, coco-nut nntl rubber tree. Whtxit, Indian corn and many 
vegetables, especially tuberous, are important. Plantain in several 
varieties is a cheap and healthful substitute for bread, as is also 
the biller cassava, after the poison is extracted. The sweet cassava 
yields tapioca. Bread-l re«,*s are fairly conmton. White and sweet - 
potatoes, yams, hweel and bitter yuccas, sago and okra are raised. 

The pineapple is the fruit most favoured by Cubans. The 
tamnrinti is everywhere. Bananas are grown particularly in the 
region al>out Nii>e, Gibara and Banicoa, whence they are exported 
in large quantities. Mangoes, though exotic, are extremely com- 
mon, and in the east grow wild in the forests. Oranges are little 
cultivated. Lemons yield continuously through the year, but like 
oranges, not much has yet been done with them commercially. 
Pomegranates are universally used, but hgs and grai>cs degenerate. 
The coco-nut palm is most abundant in the vicinity of Baracoa. 
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Among the common fruits are custard apples [Anona chcrimolia). firefly (Pyropkonis noctiliiciis) gives out so strong a light that a 
sweet-sops (.- 4 . squamosal . sour-sops (A., muncata). mamons (* 4 . few of them serve effectively as a lantern. The Stegomyia mos- 
reficulata) , star-apples {CJu'ysophyllnm cainiio, C. pomiferiim quite is the agent of yellow fever inoculation. Sponges grow in 
rose-apples (Eugenia jambos'). pawpaws, sapoaillas (Sapota great variet5\ 

orchras), canistes {Achras Sapota^, jaguas (Genipe a 7 }ierica 7 ia) , Climate. — The climate of Cuba is typically that of islands 

alligator pears (Persea grctissima), yellow mammees (Mamtnea in the trade wind belt, and distinctively insular in characteristics 
^‘red mammees'" (Lucurna manwiosa) and limes. of humidity and equabifity. There are two distinct seasons: a 
Fauna. — The fauna, like the flora, is still imperfectly known, ‘'dry'*’ season from November to April, and a hotter, ‘'wef’ 
Collectively it shows long isolation from the other Antilles. Only ; season. About two-thirds of the total precipitation falls in the 
two land mammals arc knowm to be indigenous. One is the hiiiia ! latter. Droughts, extensive in area and in duration, are by no 
(agouti) or Cuban rat, of which three species are known iCapro- | means uncommon. At Havana the mean temperature is about 
7 nys Foiirnicri, C. inclanurus and C. Poey). It lives in the j 76" F, with a range between the means of the coldest and 
most solitary woods, especially in the eastern hills. The other is | warmest months of 10^ (70® to So°), temperatures below 50® 
a peculiar insectivore (Solc?iodo 7 i paradoxus), the only other i or above 90® being rare. The mean rainfall at Havana is about 
representatives of whose family are found in Madagascar. Various I 40-6 in. (sometimes over So ), and the mean absolute humidity 
animals, apparently indigenous, that are described by the early of different months ranges from 70 to So%. These figures repre- 
historians of the conquest, have disappeared. An Antillean rabbit sent fairly well the conditions of much of the northern coast. In 
is very’’ abundant. Bats in prodigious numbers, and some of them the north-east the rainfall is much greater. The heat of the day 
of extraordinary size, inhabit the many caves of the island ; more i is relieved by the afternoon sea breezes. The trades are steady 
than 20 species are known. Rats and mice, especially the guay'a- j through the year, and in the dry season the western part enjoys 
bita (AIus musculus) , an extremely destructive rodent, are very j cool ‘'northers.'' Despite this the interior is somewhat cooler 
abundant. The manatee, or sea-cow, frequents the mouths of j than the coast, and in the uplands frost is not uncommon. The 
rivers, the sargasso drifts and the regions of submarine fresh- southern littoral is also (except in sheltered points such as Santi- 
water springs off the coast. Horses, asses, cows, deer, sheep, goats, ago, which is one of the hottest cities) somewhat cooler than the 
svrine, cats and dogs w^ere introduced by the early Spaniards. The northern. 

last three are common in a wild state. Deer are not native, and Eight or ten years rarely pass without tornadoes or hurricanes 
are very rare ; a few live in the sv^amps. of local severity at least. Notably destructive ones occurred in 

Birds recorded in Cuba numbered, in 192S, 276 species. Two- 176S, 1774, 1S42, 1S44, iS.^6, 1S65, 1S70, 1S76. 18S5, 1S94, 1896, 
thirds of these, including gulls, terns, ducks, waders, flycatchers, 1906, 1910, 1912, 19x5, 1917, 1926. Those of 1S42 and 1S44 
orioles, finches and warblers, are also found in the United States, caused extreme distress. In 1S46, 300 vessels and 2,000 houses, 
The remaining third includes the Cuban crab hawk, snail kite, were destroyed at Havana; in iS 96 the banana groves of the north- 
quail, rails, crane, blue-headed quail dove, macaw, paroquet, par- east coast were ruined; and in 1906 Havana suffered damage, 
rot, lizard cuckoo, bare-legged owl, tody, collared and palm swifts, Such storms most frequently occur in September, October and 
fairy hummingbird, solitaire, cave swallow, blue-headed honey i November. 

creeper and black finch. The earliest observations of Cuban birds j Health, — Convincing evidence is offered by the qualities of 
were made by Columbus on his first voyage; the nightingales the Spanish race in Cuba that white men of temperate lands can 
which charmed him were probably Cuban solitaires. See The be perfectly acclimatized in this tropical island. As for diseases, 
Birds of Cuba, by Thomas Barbour, 1923. some common to Cuba and Europe are more frequent or severe 

Reptiles are numerous. Many tortoises are notable. The in the island, others rarer or milder. There are the usual malarial, 
crocodile and cayman occur in the swampy littoral of the south, bilious and intermittent fevers, and liver, stomach and intestinal 
Of lizards the iguana (Cyclura caudata) is noteworthy. Chameie- complaints prevalent in tropical countries and chiefly due to 
ons are common. Snakes are not numerous, and it is said that unhygienic living. Yellow fever (which first appeared in Cuba 
none is poisonous or vicious. There is one enormous boa, the in 1647) was long the only epidemic disease, Havana being an 
inaja (^Epicrates angulifer), wldch feeds on pigs, goats and the endemic focus. The danger of an outbreak was never absent, 
like, but does not molest man. until the wmrk of the U.S. army in igoi-02 conclusively proved 

Fishes are present in even greater variety than birds. Felipe that this disease could be eradicated entirely by removing the 
Poey, in his Ictiologia Cuhana, listed 78 2 species of fish and crus- possibility of inoculation by the Stegomyia mosquito. Since then 
taceans, of which 105 were doubtful; but more than one-half of yellow fever has ceased to be a scourge in Cuba. Small-pox was 
the remainder were first described by Poey. The fish of Cuban the cause of a greater mortality than yellow fever even before the 
waters are remarkable for their metallic colourings. The largest means of combating the latter had been ascertained. The remark- 
species are found off the northern coast. Food fishes are relatively able sanitary work begun during the American occupation and 
not abundant, presumably because the deep sea escarpments of continued by the republic of Cuba, has shown that the ravages of 
the north are unfavourable to their life. Shell fish are unimportant, this and other diseases can be greatly diminished. Leprosy is 
Two species of blind fish, of extreme scientific interest, are found rather common, but seemingly only slightly contagious. Consump- 
in the caves of the island. Of the “percoideos” there are many tion is very prevalent. Malaria has been greatly reduced by the 
genera. Among the most important are the robalo (Labrax), an campaign against the anopheles mosquito, the carrier of the malady, 
exquisite food fish, the tunny, eel, Spanish sardine and mangua. Agriculture. — ^The lands throughout the island are very fer- 

Of the sharks the genus Squalus is represented by individuals that tile. The lowlands about Cienfuegos, Trinidad, Mariel and Matan- 
grow to a length of 26 to 30 feet. The hammer-head attains a zas are noted for their richness. In 1S99 farm lands occupied three- 
weight at times of 600 lb. The saw-fish is common. Of fresh- tenths of the total area; the cultivated area being one-tenth of the 
water fish the lisa, dogro, guayacon and viajocos (Ckro 7 ms fus^ farms or 3% of the whole. At the end of 1905 it was estimated 
coinaculatus) are possibly the most noteworthy. that 16% w^as in cultivation and in 1902 that the public land 

Molluscs are extraordinarily numerous; and many, both of available for permanent agrarian cultivation, including forest 
water and land, are rarities among their kind for size and richness lands, was only .186,967 hectares (416,995 ac.), almost wholly in 
of colour. Of crustaceans, land-crabs are remarkable for size and the province of Oriente. The average size of a farm in 1899 was 
number. Arachnids are prodigiously numerous. Insect life is 143 acres. More than 85% of all cultivated lands were then 
abundant and beautiful. The bite of the scorpion and of the occupied by whites; and somewhat more than one-half (56-6%) 
numerous spiders produces no serious effects. The nigua, the of all occupiers were renters. Holdings of more than 32 ac. con- 
Cuban jigger, is a pest of serious consequence, and the mal de stituted only 7% of the total. Of the cultivated area 47% was 
nigua (jigger sickness) sometimes causes the death of lower given over to sugar, 11% to. sweet-potatoes, 9% to tobacco and 
a nimnk and men. Sand-flies and biting gnats are lesser nuisances, almost 9% to bananas. But owing to the disturbed conditions 
Lepidoptera are very brilliant in colouring. The cucujo or Cuban created by the war it is probable that these figures by no means- 
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represent normal conditions. The actual sugar crop of 1899- 
1900, for example, was not a quarter of that of 1S94. With the 
establishment of peace in 1S98 and the influx of Amicrican and 
other capital and of a heavy immigration, great changes have 
taken place in agriculture as in other industrial conditions. 

Sugar has been the dominant crop since the end of the iSth 
century. Before the Civil War of 1895-gS the capital invested 
in it was greater by half than that in tobacco and coffee, live stock 
and other farms. Fruit and live stock interests have since increased. 
Dependence on one crop has been an artificial economic condition 
often of grave momentary danger to prosperity; but generally 
speaking, the progress of the industry has been steady. The com- 
petition of the sugar-beet has been felt severely. During and after 
the war of 186S-78, many families emigrated and were ruined: 
the ownership of plantations largely passed from Cubans to Span- 
iards. About 1 885 began an immense clcvclojnnent of centraliza- 
tion (the tendency having been evident many years before this). 
Plantations have increased greatly in size (and also diminished 
in number), greater capital is involved, bagasse furnaces have 
been introduced, double grinding mills have increased by more 
than a half the yield of juice from a given weight of canc, and 
extraction instead of being carried on on all plantations has been 
(since 1880) concentrated in comparatively few “centrals'* (177 
in Feb. 1927). Three-fourths of all arc in the Santa Clara, Oriente 
and Camagiicy provinces, 127 of the centrals which produced in 
1927 nearly four-fifths of the crop. A comparatively low cost of 
intelligent free labour, the centralized organization and modern 
methods that prevail on the plantations, the remarkable fertility 
of the soil (which yields 5 or 6 crops with good management, 
without replanting), and the proximity of the United States, in 
whose markets Cuba disposes of almo.st all her crop, have long 
enabled her to distance her smaller West Indian rivals and to 
compete with the bounty- fed beet. The methods of cultivation, 
however, are still distinctly extensive, and the returns arc much 
less than they would be with more scientific methods. In the 
season of 1926-27, which may be taken as typical, 177 estates 
produced 49,562,624 Ions of cane and yielded — in addition to 
alcohol, brandy and mola.sscs — 4,508,600 tons of sugar. Twenty 
of the large centrals, each yielding more than 64,000 tons, pro- 
duced nearly one-third of the total crop. Production from 1850 
to 1868 averaged 469,934 tons yearly, rising from 223,145 to 
749,000; from 1869 to 1S86 (continuing high during the period of 
the Ten Years’ War), 632,003 tons; from 1S87 to 1907 — omitting 
the five years 1896-1900 when the industry was prostrated by 
war — 909,827 tons (and including the war period, 758,066); and 
in the six harvests of 1901-06 — 1,016,899 ^ons. JMor to X902 
the million mark was reached only twice — in 1S94 and 1895. Fol- 
lowing the resuscitation of the industry after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the island’s crop rose steadily from one-sixth to a full 
quarter of the total cane sugar output of the world, its share in 
the world’s product of sugar of all kinds ranging from a tenth to 
an eighth. Of this enormous output, the United States takes about 
four-fifths, and the United Kingdom about one-tenth. In recent 
years Cuba has supplied from 50 to 56% of the sugar for the 
United States. 

Three-fourths of the tobacco of Cuba comes from Pinar del 
Rio province, the rest mainly from the provinces of Havana and 
Santa Clara — the description de partido being applied to the leaf 
not produced in Havana and Pinar del Rio provinces, and sonic- 
times to all produced outside the vuclia abajo. Tliis district, 
including the finest land, is on the southern slope of the Organ 
mountains between the Honda river and Mantua; bananas arc 
cultivated with the tobacco. “Vegas” (tobacco fields) of espe- 
cially good repute are also found near Trinidad, Remedies, Yara, 
Mayari and Vicana. The tobacco industry has been uniformly 
prosperous, except when crippled by war in 186S-78 and 1895-98. 
The crop of 1924 was 84,000,000 lb., valued at more than $72,- 
000,000. Even in the time of slavery tobacco was generally a 
white-man’s crop; for it requires intelligent labour and intensive 
care. In recent years the growth of the leaf under cloth tents 
has greatly increased, as it has been abundantly proved that the 
; product thus secured is much more valuable — Slighter in colour 


and weight, finer in text lire, with an increased proportion of 
wrapper leaves, and more uniform ciualities, and with lesser 
amounts of cellulose, nicotine, gums and resin.s In these respects 
the Cuban tobacco crops, produced in the sun, hardly rival the 
Sumatra product; but produced under chec.^^e-cloth they do. Some 
of the deep sinks that characterize the island produce an excellent 
tobacco crop, “and if more certain proof of excellence is asked 
for,” writes Thomas Barbour, “then why else wi)ukl the lloyo 
Pclenquc have been cultivated for over 100 years, when it is sur- 
rounded by cliffs which must 1)0 asceniled or descended by more 
than 70 separate ladders, aiifl wlieii the oxen which plough the 
hoyo floor have 10 be carriial in as calves and kept there their 
whole lives long?" {See T. Barbour. The Dirds oj Cuba, 1923). 
{Sec Tobacco ) 

Coffee-raising was once a flourishing and very promising indus- 
try. It first attained promineiict' with the settlement in eastern 
Cuba, late in the iSth century, of French refugee immigrants 
from Santo Domingo. Some cajetnJes were established ])y the new- 
comers near Havana, hut the indu.siry has always been almost 
exclusively one of Oriente province, wi<h Santa Clara as a much 
smaller producer. Before the war of 1868-78 the production 
amounted to about 25,000,000 11 ). yearly. The war of 1895-9S 
still further diminished the vitality of the industiy, hut the crop 
soon increased anrl in 1926-27 was 35,640,000 Ih. The lierrics are 
of fine quality, and de.sinte the competition of Brazil there is no 
agricultural reason why the home market at least should not be 
supplied from Cuban i‘states. 

Of other agricultural crops those of fruits arc of greatest im- 
portance — bananas, pineapples and oranges. The coco-nut indus- 
try has long been largely confineti to the region about Baracoa, 
owing to the ruin of the trees elsewhere by a disease not yet 
thoroughly understood, which, a))pcnring finally near Baracoa, 
threatened by 1908 to (k‘.stroy the industry there a.s well. Yams 
and sweet-potatoes, yuccas, rnalaugas, cacao, rice — which is one 
of the most important foods of the people, but which is not yet 
widely cultivated on a profitable basi.s — and Indian corn, which 
grows everywhen‘ and yields two crops yearly, may be mentioned 
also. In very recent years gardening has become an industry of 
importance, particularly in the province of fdnar del Rio. Save 
on the coffee, to]>ac(:o and sugar plantations, where competition 
in large markets has suggesti‘d certain modern methods, agricul- 
ture is still very primitive. I'lie wooden plougbsti(‘k, for in.stance 
— taking the ('ountry as a whole— -ha,s lurver betai <li.splaccd. A 
central agricultural experiment station (founded 1904) is main- 
tained by the Government at Santiago de las Vega.s; and there is 
an agricultural-college.for the .scientific teaching and improvement 
of farming in each of the .six jirovinces. 

Stock-breeding was the all-important industry in llic early 
history of the i.sland, down to about the lalier part of the i8th 
century. Droughts are a drawback to this industry; and though 
the best ranges, under favourable conditions, are luxuriant, never- 
theless the pastures are generally mediocre. fVactically nothing 
has yet been done in the study of native gra.sses and the intro- 
duction of exotic species. In the dtk'adc after 1898 particularly 
great progress wa.s made in raising live .stock. The fishing and 
sponge industries are important. 

Manufactures. — In xgig. wage-earners were 

engaged in agriculture, fi.shing and mining, 20% in manufactures, 
and JS'6% in trade and traasportation. Such manufactures as 
arc of any consequence arc mostly connected with the sugar and 
tobacco industries. Forest resources have been hut slightly touched 
(more so since the end of Spanish rule) except mahogany, which 
goes to the United States, and cedar, which is used to box tobacco 
products, much going also to the United States. The value of 
forest products in 1919 amounted to $2,302,892. There are 
some tanneries, some preparation of fruit products and some 
old handicraft industries like the making of hats; but these are 
of comparatively scant importance. Despite natural advantages 
for ail meat industries, canned meats have generally been im- 
ported. The leading manufactures are cigars and cigarettes, sugar, 
rum and whisky. The tobacco industries are very largely con- 
centrated in Havana, and there arc factories in Santiago de las 
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Vegas and Bejucal. About half the production of tobacco is 
exported, most of which goes to the United States. Nearly 130,- 
000,000 cigars a year are exported, 10,000,000 boxes of cigarettes 
and amounts of cut tobacco. The sugar industry is not similarly 
centralized. With the improvement of methods the old partially 
refined grades (moscohados) have disappeared. The sugar manu- 
facturing industry produces products valued at more than one- 
half billion dollars per year. 

Mining. — Mining is of considerable importance. The Cobre 
copper mines near Santiago were once the richest in the world. 
They were w’-orked from 1524 until about 1730, when they were 
abandoned for almost a century, after w'hich they were re-opened 
and greatly developed. In iS 28-40 about 2 million dollars’ worth 
of ore w’as shipped yearly to the United States alone. Later 
the mines were again abandoned and flooded, the mining property 
being ruined during the civil wars. Finally, after 1900 they again 
became prosperous producers. The ‘‘Cobre” mine is one of the 
most famous and productive of various copper properties. Mata- 
hambre mine in Pinar del Rio province now leads. The output in 
1926 amounted to 26,100,000 lb., most of which was exported. 
Iron and manganese have been greatly developed. Iron is now’ the 
most important mineral product. The iron ores are even more ac- 
cessible than those of the Lake Superior region in the L^nited 
States, and mining is entirely open-cut and terrace work. The chief 
mines are at Daiquiri, near Santiago, near Nipe, on the north coast, 
and near Mayari in Oriente. Nearly the entire product goes to the 
United States. The first exports from the Daiquiri district w’ere 
made by an American company in 1S84; the Nipe (Cagimaya) 
mines became prominent in promise in 1906. The shipments from 
Oriente province from 1S84 to 1901 aggregated 5,053,847 long 
tons, almost all going to the United States (w’hich is true of other 
mineral products also). After 1900 production was greatly in- 
creased, reaching half a million tons annually by 1906 and main- 
taining that average up to the year 1927. There are small 
mines in Santa Clara and Camagiiey provinces. Manganese is 
mined mainly near La Maya and El Cristo in Oriente. Evidences 
of ancient gold and silver workings remain near Holguin and 
Gibara, and it is possible that some of these are still exploitable. 
Mining for the precious metals ceased at a very early date, after 
rich discoveries were made on the continent. Bituminous products, 
though, as already stated, widely distributed, are not as yet much 
developed. The most important workings are in Matanzas and 
Santa Clara provinces. Petroleum has been used to some extent 
both as a fuel and as an illuminant. Small amounts of asphalt 
have been sent to the United States, Grahamite and glance-pitch 
are common and are exported. The commercial production of 
stones, brick and cement is of rapidly increasing importance. 
There are numerous small limekilns and the number of small 
brick plants is legion. 

Commerce. — ^In 1902-06 exports and imports averaged $177,- 
882,640 annually; in 1914, $300,000,000 and in 1924, $724,594,585. 
Farm products constitute almost all exports, and imports are 
chiefly for an agricultural population that produces for export 
rather than for consumption. Of the total exports 1922-26, sugar 
formed 85*7%, tobacco and fruit products 8-5%, all other items 
such as copper, live stock, lumber, etc., representing less than 
6%'. Among her imports food-stuffs rank highest, accounting for 
about one-third of the total, while textiles come next, and machin- 
ery and implements follow. 

Out of $301,708,731 worth of exports from Cuba in 1926, the 
United States took $242,881,819, while Great Britain was in 
second place with $21,981,160. The same year the United States 
furnished Cuba with $160,104,563 worth of imports out of a 
total of $260,826,454, while Great Britain was again placed sec- 
ond with $12,645,320. This preponderance of trade with the 
United States is due in part to a reciprocal preferential tariff of 
20%. 

Communications. — No part of the island is far distant from 
some one of a great number of excellent harbours. Along the 
1,056 m. of the north coast are the following excellent deep- 
water harbours; Bahia Honda, Cabanas, Havana, Matanzas, Car- 
denas, Sagua, Nuevitas, Gibara, Nipe and Baracoa, while on the 
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southern coast, measuring i,iiS m., are found, among many 
others, Guantanamo, Santiago, Manzanillo, Trinidad and Cien- 
fuegos. Most of these are connected wdth the interior by roads 
and railroads. The majority are visited regularly by steamers 
from foreign parts, while coast-wise trade is carried on between 
them and a great number of lesser but ser\’iceable harbours. In 
1926 over 7.000 vessels with some 24,000,000 tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade entered and cleared all ports, w’hiie 11,000 vessels 
of over 2,000.000 aggregate tonnage carried on coast-wise traffic. 
Although there is a net-work of roads, most of them are primitive 
and ht only for the strongly built, hea\y tw’o-wheeled carts char- 
acteristic of a century ago. By 1925, however, there were 205 m. 
of good metalled roads, 212 m. additional that W’ere passable ail 
the year, and some 1,300 m. more that were passable only during 
the dr}'* season. Construction has been begun on a great central 
motor highway to run the length of the island with branches to 
many of the ports. 

In raihvay building Cuba has not been so backward. Through 
trunk routes reach from end to end of the island and to all of the 
principal harbours. The first raihvay in the island was opened 
from Havana to Giiines (45 m.) in 1S37. By 1927 the total length 


of railways w’as 3.S00 miles. The United Railways of Havana, 
owned by an English company, have 7 84 m. of track reaching 
from the capital southw'ard through the Vuclta Abajo tobacco 
region to Batabano, the port of shipment for the Isle of Pines 
with spurs north and south to Matanzas, Cardenas and other 
points. The Cuban railway, 647 m., American owned, forms the 
eastern section of the Havana-Santiago route running from 
Santa Clara to Santiago and connecting also with Antilla on the 
north coast and Manzanillo on the south. The Cuban Central 
raihvay, 360 m., crosses the island from Concha and Caibaricn 
on the north coast to Cienfuegos on the south. The Western rail- 
way (147 m.) runs from Havana along the south base of the 
Organos mountains to Mendoza and Guane in Pinar del Rio. 
Other railways are short and serve mainly to connect with these 
trunk lines. On many of the large sugar estates private railways 
have been built in order to reach the trunk lines with their 


products. The total length of these private lines is about 2,790 
miles. There are about 250 m. of electric railways. A notable 
feature of the railway system is the connection by ferry across 
the Straits of Florida from Havana to Key West, whereby freight 
and passenger cars may be transferred from one country to the 
other without unloading. The time required to cross the Straits 
is from 7 to 9 hours. On the American side the ferries connect 
with the Florida East Coast railw’ay which in 1908 opened its 
extension of 100 m. built on concrete viaducts over the long line 
of keys running to Key West. An aeroplane service for mail and 

passengers is also maintained be- 
tween Florida and Cuba, and 
along the island between Havana 
and Santiago. 

The telegraph (S38 m. in 
1928) and telephone systems are 
owmed by the Government. Tele- 
phone service now reaches vir- 
tually every section and long dis- 
tance connection is possible with 
the United States and England. 
Cable service, too, is maintained 
between Cuba and the above 
BY COURTESY OF PUBLISHERS* PHOTO SERVICE countties. Thcrc arc nine wire- 
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less stations operated by the 
Government. 


Population. — ^The census of 1887 showed a population of 
1,631,687; that of 1899 a population of 1,572,792 (decrease of 
3-6% is explained by the intervening war); and that of 1907, 
2,048,980 inhabitants, 30-3% more than in 1899; while that of 
1919 showed 2,889,004. In 1931 the population was reported to 
be 3,962,344. The average of settlement per square mile in 1919 
varied from ^220-1 in Havana province to 22-7% in Camaguey, 
and was 65-4% for all of Cuba; the percentage of urban popula- 
tion (in cities, that is, with more than 1,000 inhabitants) in the 
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different provinces varied from 19-6 in Pinar del Rio to 76-9 in 
Havana, and was 44-7 for the entire island. There were seven 
cities having populations above 25,000 — Havana (the capital), 
363,506; Santiago, 62,083; Matanzas, 41,574; Cienfucgos, 37>24i; 
Caraagiicy, 41,909; Marianas, 30,701; Cardenas, 27,447; and 
15 more above 10,000. The proportion of the total popula- 
tion in 1919 in cities of 8,000 or more was only 30-2%; and 
the proportion in cities of 25,000 or more was 21-1%. Mainly 
owing to the large element of transient foreign whites without 
families (long characteristic of Cuba), males formed 53% of the 
population and females 47%. Native whites, almost everywhere 
in the majority, constituted 62-8% of all inhabitants; persons 
of negro and mixed blood, 27-7%; foreign-born whiles (including 
10,300 Chinese) 9-5%. Foreigners constituted 24-9% of the popu- 
lation in the city of Havana; only 3-8% in Pinar del Rio province. 
Native blood is most predominant in the provinces of Pinar del 
Rio and Matanzas, After the end of the war of 1 89 5-98 a large 
immigration from Spain began; the inflow from the United SLa(e.s 
was very small in comparison. The republic strongly encourages 
immigration. In 1908-19 there were 505,638 immigrants, of whom 
63% were Spaniards, 10% Jamaicans, S% Haitians, 6% North 
Americans and a few were Italian, Syrian, Chinese, French, Eng- 
lish, etc. From 1920 to 1927 inclusive there was a total move- 
ment into Cuba of some 200,000 tourists visiting the island 
annually. Conjugal conditions in Cuba arc peculiar. In 19 r 9 
only 23-1% of the total population were legally married; an ad- 
ditional 6-1% were living in more or less permanent consensual 
unions, these being particularly common among the negroes. In- 
cluding all unions the total is below the European proportion, but 
above that of Porto Rico or Jamaica. 

The negro element is strongest in the province of Orienle and 
weakest in Camagiiey; in the former it constituted 43'^% 
population, in the latter iS-6%, and in Havana city 22-3%. In 
Guantanamo, in Santiago de Cuba, and Colon they exceeded the 
whites in number. Rcgla and San Antonio dc los Banos had the 
largest proportion of white population, more than three-fourths. 
The position of the negroes in Cuba is exceptional. Despite the 
long period of slavery they are decidedly below the whites in num- 
ber. The Spanish slave laws (although in practice often fright- 
fully abused) were always comparatively generous to the slave, 
making relatively easy, among other things, the purcha.se of his 
freedom, the number of free blacks being always great. The wars 
of 1868-7S and iS95-98aiid the threatened war of 1906 all helped 
to give to the negro element, its high position. There is prac- 
tically no colour caste in Cuba; politically the negro is the white 
man’s equal; socially there is very little ostensible inequality and 
almost perfect toleration. Miscegenation of blacks and whites 
was extremely common before emancipation. It is sometimes said 
that since then there has been a countcrtcndency, but it is impos- 
sible to prove such a statement conclusively. 

Cuba is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic in religion, but under 
the new Republic there is a complete .separation of church and 
State, and liberalism and indifference are increasing. Illiteracy is 
extremely wide-spread. In 1919 the census .showed 61% of native 
white, and 54-5% of coloured Cuban citizens, and 82*1% of Span- 
ish citizens could read. A revolution in eclucat.ion was begun the 
first year of the U.S. military occupation and has continued under 
the republic. 

Cojistitution. — ^I'hc Constitution was framed during U.S. 
military occupancy; it was adopted on Feb, 21, 1901, and certain 
amendments or conditions required by the United Statc.s, were 
accepted on June 12, 1901. The Constitution is modelled on that 
of the United States with marked differences giving greater cen- 
tralization, due to colonial experience under the rule of Spain. The 
president of the republic, who is elected for four years by an elec- 
toral college, and cannot hold office for more than two successive 
terms, has a cabinet whose members he appoints and removes 
freely, their number being determined by law. He sanctions, pro- 
mulgates and executes the laws, and supplements them (partly 
co-or<finat^y with congress) by administrative regulations; holds 
,! veto ‘Md pardoning pow^r; controls with the senate political ap- 
and re^ and conducts foreign relations, submit- 


ting treaties io the senate for ratification. Congress consists of 
two houses. The senate contains four members from (‘ach province, 
chosen for eight years by a provincial electoral ijoard, which 
consists of the provincial councilmcn plus a double number of 
electors (half of them paying high taxe.s) who are .selected at a 
special election by their fellow citizens. Half of the senators retire 
everj^ four years. The senate is the court of trial for the iirc.siclent, 
offleers of the cabinet anti provincial governors when a.ccusecl of 
political offences. It also act.s jointly with Uit‘ president in political 
appointnicnls and treaty mtiking. 'Hie house of rcqire.sentalivcs, 
whose memlKTs are chost‘n directly by the citizens for four years, 
onc-half retiring evtuy two years, has the s])eeial power of im- 
peaching the president and cabinet otTiccrs. (kmgress meets twice 
annually, in April anti November. It.^ ])o\vi‘r.s are extensive, in- 
cluding, in addition to ordinary k‘gi.sla(ive powtT.s, control of 
financial and foreign affairs, the powtT to det'lare war and approve 
treaties of peace, amnesties, electoral legislation for tlu‘ provinces 
and municipalities, control of the electoral vote for president and 
vice president, and designation of an acting f)resiilent in case of 
the death or incapacity of these officers. 'Fhe subjects of legisla- 
tive power are very similar to tho.se of the United wStiitt*s congress; 
but control of railroads, canals and [lublic roads is cxidiciLly given 
to the Federal Government. Justice, is administered by courts of 
various grades, with a .supreme court at Havana as the head; the 
members of this being appointed by tlu; invsident and senate. This 
court passes on the conslit utiouality of all laws, decrees and 
regulations. 

There are six provinces — I'inar del Rio, Havana, Matanzas, 
Santa Clara, Camagiiey, and Orient e, at tlu^ ea.^t end. Fkieh has 
a provincial governor and assembly chosen <lirectly by the pci'ple, 
generally charged with independent control of matters affecting 
the province; but the president may intiTfere against an abuse 
of power by either the governor or the as.sembly. J\luuicii)aUljes 
are administered by mayors and as.seinblies ch*cte<l by 

the people, and control strictly municipal affairs. The '"(ermino 
municipal is the chief political and adniiiii.strative civil division. 
It is an urban district together with eontigiKui.s rural territory. 
Its division.^ are I'he presichnit may int.erfcTc if riece.s- 

.sary in the municipality as in the provincti; ami so may the gov- 
ernor of the province. But all interference is subjt^ct to review of 
claims by the courts. Both provinec.s and municipalities are for- 
bidden by the constitution to contract debts without a coinddenL 
provision of permanent revenue for their setilenuent. 

The franchise i.s granted to twery male (aibnn 2r years of age 
not m,enlally incapacitated nor previously ctinvicted of crime nor 
serving in the army or navy of the Slate. Foreigners may become 
naturalized in live year.s. The Government may not subsidize 
any religion. 

Primary education is free and compulsory, and its expenses arc 
paid by the central Government when the province or municipality 
cannot bear them. St^condary and ativaticeil education is con- 
trolled by the Stale, in the last days of Spatii.sh rule (1894), there 
were 904 public and 704 private schools, ami not, more than 60,000 
pupils enrolled; in 1927 there were 3,702 elementary schools with 
an enrolment of 321,821. J'here were also 70 travelling teachers 
who brought instruction to 3435 children, ami 82 night schools 
for working people with 3,679 pupils. There existed also 467 
private schools, with 30,293 pupibs, la 1919 the children of school 
age — 5 to 17 — amounted to 34*6');, of the population; of thc.se 
31-2% attended school; the percentage of attendants was twice 
as large as in 1900. Private schools, some of very high grade, 
draw many pupils. The University of Havana (founded 1728) was 
given greatly improved facilities, especially of material cqui^)- 
ment, by the American military government, and in 1923 was 
thoroughly reorganized. In 1907 the numl)er of students was $54- 
In 1927 it had S473 students- Below the university there arc 
six provincial institutes, one in each province, in each of which 
there is a preparatory department, a department of secondary 
education, and (this due to peculiar local conditions) a school of 
surveying; and in that of Havana commercial departments in 
addition. In 1915 a law created a Normal school for men and 
one for women in each province. In Havana, also, there is a 
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school of painting and sculpture, a school of arts and trades, and 
a national library, all of which are supported or subventioned by 
the national Government, as are also a public library in INIatanzas. 
and the agricultural experiment station at Santiago de las Vegas. 
In connection with the university is a botanical garden; v/ith a 
biological laboratory, a national sanitation bureau and special ' 
services for small-pox, glanders and yellow fever. Independent ! 
of the Government are various schools and learned societies 
in Havana {q.v,), A school was established by the Govern- 
ment in Key West, Florida (U.S.A.), in 1905, for the benefit of 
the Cuban colony there. Finally, the Government sustains penal 
establishments, reform schools, hospitals, dispensaries and asy- 
lums in every considerable town. 

Finance. — In 1891-96 the average annual income was §20,- 
738,930, the annual average expenditure $25,967,139. More than 
half of the revenue was derived from customs duties. Every 
Cuban paid about twice as heavy taxes as a Spaniard of the 
Peninsula. Very little was spent on sanitation, roads, other public 
works and education. Lotteries. W’hich were an important source 
of revenue under Spain, were abolished under the Republic. The 
debt resting on the colony in 1895 (a large part of it as a result of 
the war of 1S6S-78, the entire cost of which was laid upon the 
island, but a part as the result of Spain’s war adventures in Mexico 
and San Domingo, home loans, etc.) was $168,500,000. The 
attainment of independence freed the island from this debt, and 
from enormous contemplated additions to cover the expense in- 
curred by Spain during the last insurrection. Since that time the 
public finances have greatly improved, t\dth enlarged income and 
all foreign expenditures eliminated. The debt on Sept. 30, 1927, 
was $95,918,700, itemized as follows: foreign debt, $83,304,500, 
and domestic debt, $10,614,200. 


The following table shows the national revenue and expenditure 

for the years 1919-20 to 

1925-26 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1919-20 


$91008,314 

? 9 i, 726,132 

1920-21 .... 

. 

. 64446,000 

62,730-744 

1922-23 .... 


. 53,628,800 

54,852,102 

1923-24 .... 

. 

. 73^134^313 

57.758.784 

1924-25 .... 

. 

. 68,500.000 

61,672,169 

1925-26 .... 

. 

. 84,791,650 

64,780,250 


The period 1923-6 showed a considerable surplus, which was ap- 
plied to the reduction of the public debt. United States and Brit- 
ish investments, always important in the agriculture and manu- 
factures of the island, greatly increased following 1S98, and by 
1926 amounted to $1,500,000,000 and £14,000.000 respectively. 
American investments were $80,000,000 in 1901, While most of 
the American money is in sugar, there are also large sums in 
tobacco, mining, fruit, railways, street-car companies, docks, elec- 
tric light and power companies, telephone companies, banks, hotels, 
steamship lines and Cuban bonds. Under a law of Nov. 7, 1914, a 
Cuban coinage system similar to that of the United States was 
introduced, American money is also legal tender and is in general 
use. 

HISTORY 

Cuba was discovered by Christopher Columbus in the course of 
his first voyage, on Oct. 27, 1492. In 1508 Sebastian de Ocampo 
circumnavigated it. In 1511 Diego Velazquez began the conquest 
of the island. Baracoa (the landing point), Bayamo, Santiago de 
Cuba, Puerto Principe, Sancti Spiritus, Trinidad and the original 
Havana were all foxmded by 1515. Velazquez’s reputation and 
legends of wealth drew many immigrants to the island. From Cuba 
went the expeditions that discovered Yucatan (1517), and explored 
the shores of Mexico, Hernando Cortes’s expedition for the inva- 
sion of Mexico, and de Soto’s for the exploration of Florida, The 
last two had a pernicious effect on Cuba, draining it of horses, 
money and of men. At least as early as 1523 the African slave 
trade was begun. In 1544 the Indians, so far as they had not suc- 
cumbed to the labour of the mines and fields to which they were 
put by the Spaniards, were proclaimed emancipated. The admin- 
istration in the i6th century was loose and violent. The local 
authorities were divided among themselves by bitter feuds; 
brigandage, mutinies and internal struggles disturbed the peace. 
As a result of the transfer of Jamaica to England, the population 


of Cuba was augmented by Jamaican immigrants to about 30,000 
in the middle of the i7ih century. 

The activity of English and French pirates began in the i6th, 
and reached its climax in the middle of the 17th centur>\ So early 
also began dissatisfaction with economic regulations and even 
grave resistance to their enforcement. Illicit trade with privateers 
and foreign colonies had begun long before, and in the i7Lh 
and iSth centuries was the basis of the island’s wealth. In 
1762 Havana was captured after a long resistance by a Brit- 
ish force under Admiral Sir George Pocock and the earl of 
Albemarle, with heavy loss to the besiegers. It was returned to 
Spain the next year in exchange for the Floridas. The British 
c-pened the port to commerce and the slave trade and revealed its 
possibilities. The Government of Spain, beginning in 1764, made 
notable breaches in the old monopolistic system of colonial trade 
throughout America ; and Cuba received special privileges. Spain 
paid increasing attention to the island, and in harmony with the 
policy of the Laws of the Indies many decrees intended to stimu- 
late agriculture and commerce were issued by the crown, first in 
the form of monopolies, then with increased freedom and with 
bounties. Various colonial products and the slave trade were 
favoured in this way. After the cession of the Spanish portion of 
Santo Domingo to France, hundreds of Spanish families emigrated 
to Cuba, and many thousand more immigrants, mainly French, 
followed them during the revolution of the blacks. Most of them 
settled in Oriente province, where their names and blood are still 
apparent, and with their cafetales and sugar plantations converted 
that region from neglect and poverty to high prosperity. 

Under a succession of liberal governors (especially Luis de las 
Casas, 1790-96, and the marques de Someruelos, 1 799-1 S13), at 
the end of the iSth century and the first part of the 19th, when 
the wars in Europe cut oft Spain almost entirely from the colony, 
Cuba was practically independent. Trade was comparatively free, 
and worked a revolution in culture and material conditions. Gen. 
Las Casas, in particular, left behind him in Cuba an undying 
memory of good efforts. Free commerce with foreigners — a fact 
after 1S09 — ^was definitely legalized in iSiS (confirmed in 1S24). 
The State tobacco monopoly was abolished in 1817. The reported 
populations by the (untrustworthy) censuses of 1774, 1792 and 
1817 were 161,670; 273,301 and 553,033. Something of political 
freedom was enjoyed during the two tenns of Spanish constitu- 
tional Government under the constitution of 1812. The sharp 
division between creoles and peninsulars (i.e., between those born 
in Cuba and those born in Spain), the question of annexation to 
the United States or possibly to some other power, the plotting for 
independence, all go back to the early y^ears of the century. 

Misgovernment. — ^Partly owdng to these political and social 
divisions, conspiracies being rife during 1820-30, and partly as 
preparation for the defence against Mexico and Colombia, who 
throughout these same years were threatening the island with 
invasion, the captains-general, in 1S25, received the powers above 
referred to, which became, as time passed, monstrously in dis- 
accord with the general tendencies of colonial Government and 
with increasing liberties in Spain, but continued to be the spiritual 
basis of Spanish rule in the island. Among the governors was 
Miguel Tacon (1834-39), a forceful and high-handed soldier; he 
ruled as a tyrant, made many reforms, and left Havana, in 
particular, full of municipal improvements. The good he did was 
limited to the spheres of public works and police; in other respects 
his rule was a pernicious influence for Cuba. Politically it was 
marked by the proclamation at Santiago in 1836, without his con- 
sent, of the Spanish constitution of 1834; repressed the move- 
ment, and in 1837 the deputies of Cuba to the Cortes of Spain 
(to which they were admitted in the two earlier constitutional 
periods) were excluded from that body, and it was declared in the 
national constitution that Cuba (and Porto Rico) should be 
governed by “special laws.” The inapplicability of many laws 
passed for the Peninsula was indeed notorious ; and Cuban opinion 
had repeatedly, through official bodies, protested against laws thus 
imposed that worked injustice, and had pleaded for special con- 
sideration of colonial conditions. The promise of “special laws” 
based upon such consideration was ther^ore not, in itself, unjust, 
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nor unwelcome. But as the colony had no voice in the Cortes, 
and the ‘‘special laws” were never passed the arbitrary rule of 
the captains-general remained quite supreme. The rule of Leopoldo 
O’Donnell was marked in 1844 by a bloody persecution of negroes 
for a supposed plot against their masters; O’Donnell’s actions 
being partly due to the inquietude that had prevailed for some 
years over the supposed machinations of English abolitionists and 
even of English official residents in the island, and also over the 
mutual jealousies and supposed annexation ambitions of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

A Cuban international question had arisen before 1S20. Spain, 
the United States, England, France, Colombia and Mexico were ail 
fully involved in it, the first four continually. In the 1850s a strong 
pro-slavery interest in the United States advocated the acquisition 
of the island. One feature of this was the “Ostend Manifesto” 
(see Buchanan, James), in which the ministers of the United 
States at London, Paris and Madrid declared that if Spain refused 
a money offer for the colony the United States should seize it. 
Their Government gave this document publicity. The Cuban 
policy of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan (during 1853-61) was 
vainly directed to acquiring the island. From 1849 to 1851 there 
were three abortive filibustering expeditions from the United 
States, two being under a Spanish general, Narciso Lopez (1798- 
1851). Domestic discontent had become acute by 1850, and from 
then on to 1868 there was conflict between liberal and reactionary 
sentiment, centring about the asserted connivance of the captains- 
general in the illegal slave trade (declared illegal by the treaties of | 
18x7 and 1835 between Great Britain and Spain), the notorious : 
immorality and prodigal wastefulness of the Government, and the I 
selfish exploitation of the colony by Spaniards and the Spanish ’ 
Government. From early in the jqlh century there had always ; 
been separatists, reformists and repressionists in the island, but - 
they were individuals rather than groiip.s. The last were penin- 
sulars, the others mainly creoles, and among tlie wealthy classes 
of the latter the separatists gradually gained increa.sing support. 

Civil ’W^ars. — ^An ineffective and corrupt administration, a grave 
economic condition, new and heavy taxes, military rei>ression, 
recurring heavy deficits in the budget, adding to a debt (about 
$150,000,000 in 1868) already very large and burdensome, and 
the complete fiasco of the jimla of inquiry of Cuban and Porto 
Rican representatives which met in Madrid in 1 866-67 — all were 
important influences favouring the outl^reak of the Ten Years’ 
War. Among those who waged the war some desired reforms; 
others annexation to the United Slate.s; others, independence. 
The reformists demanded action against slavery, assimilation 
of rights between peninsulars and creoles and the practical recog- 
nition of equality (c.g., in the matter of office-holding) and guar- 
antees of personal liberties. The separatists, headed by Carlo.s 
Manuel de Cespedes (1819-1874), a wealthy planter who pro- 
claimed the revolution at Yarn on the loth of October, demanded 
the same reforms, including gradual emancipation of the slaves 
with indemnity to owners, and the grant of free and universal 
suffrage. War was confined throughout the ten years almost 
wholly to the east provinces. The policy of successive captains- 
general was alternately uncompromisingly repressive and con- 
ciliatory. The Spanish volunteers committed horrible cxces.ses 
in Havana and other places; the rebels also burned and killed 
indiscriminaiingly, and the war became increasingly cruel and 
sanguinary. Intervention by the United States seemed probable, 
but did not come. Martinez Campos in Jan. 1878 secured the 
acceptance by the rebels of the convention of Zanjon, which 
promised amnesty, liberty to rebel slaves, the abolition of .slavery, 
reforms in Government and colonial autonomy. A small ri.sing 
after peace (the *Xittle War” of 1879-1880) was easily repressed. 
Gradual abolition of slavery was declared by a law of Feb. 13, 
1880; definitive abolition in j 8S6; and in 1893 equal civil status 
of blacks and whites was proclaimed by Gen, Calleja. Coolie im- 
portation from China had been stopped in 1871. 

The change from the old regime was only superficial The 
Spanish Constitution of 1876 was proclaimed in Cuba in 1881. In 
1878-95 political parties had a complex development. The I.rib- 
e^rals were becoming . radical, the Union Constitutionalists, con- 


servative; and after 1893 a Reformist Party was launched that 
drew the compromisers and the wavercr.s. The demands of the 
Liberals were as in 1868; those for personal and property rights 
were much more definitely stated, and among exi)licit reforms 
demanded were the separation of civil and military power, gen- 
eral recognition of administrative responsibility under a colonial 
autonomous constitutional regime; customs reforms and reci- 
procity with the United States were also demanded. As for the 
representation accorded Cuba in the Spanish Cortes, as a rule 
about a quarter of her deputies were Cuban-born, and the choice 
of only a few autonomist.s was allowed by those who controlled the 
Cuban elections. A reciprocity arrangement with the United States 
was in force from iScji to 1S94 and was found to bo extremely 
beneficial to Cuba. 

Discontent grew, and another war was prepared for. On Feb. 
23, 1895, Gen. Calleja suspended the constitutional guarantees. 
I'he leading chiefs of the Ten Years’ War took the field again 
— Maximo Gomez, Antonio Macoo, Jose Marti, Cali.xto Garcia 
and others. This war was carried to the western provinces, and 
indeed was fiercest there. Among the military means adopted 
by the Spaniards to isolate their foe were entrenchments, barb- 
ware fences, and lines of block-hou.^es across the narrow parts of 
(he island, and non-combaliinl detention camps The latter 
measure produced e.xtreme suffering and much starvation. In 
Oct. 1S97 the Spani.sh premier, P. M. Sagasta, announced the 
policy of autonomy, and the new dispen.sation was proclaimed in 
Cuba in December. But again all linal authoriiy was reserved 
(o the captain-general, llie system was never to have a practical 
trial, although a full Government was quickly organized under 
it. President McKinley, while opposing recognition of the rel)els, 
affirmed the possibility of intervention ; Spain n‘.sented this atti- 
tude; and finally, in Fel). 1898, the United States battleship 
“Maine” was blown up — by whoEu will probably never he known 
— in the harbour of Havana. 

American Occupation, — On April 20, the United States de- 
manded the withdrawal of Spanish troop.s. War followed at once. 
A fine Spanish squadron seeking to escape from Santiago harbour 
w»as utterly de.stroyed by the American blockading force on July 
3; Santiago was inve.slt^d by land forces, and on July 5, sur- 
rendered. Other operations in Cuba were slight. By the treaty 
of Paris, signed cm Dee. 10, Spain “relinqui.shed” the island to 
the United State.s in trust for its inhabitants: (he temporary 
character of American occupation being recognized throughout 
the treaty, in accord with the terms of the American declaration 
of war, in which the United Stufe.s disciahned any intention to 
control the island excaqvt for its pacificat ion, and expressed the 
ckiermination to leave the island thi‘reupon to the control of its 
people. Spani.sh authoriiy ceased on January r, 1899, and was 
followed hy American ‘‘military” rule from Jan, 1, 1899 to May 
20, 1902. During the.se three years the great, majority of offices 
were filled by (Cubans. Very much was done for public works, 
sanitation, the reform of administration, civil s(‘rvice and educa- 
tion. IMost notable of ail, yellow fever was eradicated where it 
had been endemic for ccnturie.s. A constitutional convention sat 
at Havana from Nov. 5, 1900 to Feb, >1, 1901. C'ertain definite 
conditions known a,s the Platt Ainendmc?nL were finally imposjed 
by the United States, and accept »^d i)y Cuba (on June 12, lyor) 
as a part of her Constitution. By the.se Cu])a was bound not to 
incur debts her current revenues will not. bear; to continue the 
sanitary administration undertaken by the military Govern- 
ment of intervention; to lease naval stations (now at Bahia 
Honda and Guantdnamo) to the United States; and finally, the 
right of the United States to intervene, if necessary, in the affairs 
of the island was explicitly affirmed. The status of the Isle of 
Pines (area, 865 square miles; population, 4,288 in 1919) was left 
an open question by the treaty of Paris, but a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which recognized it as a part of 
Cuba was finally ratified by the United States Senate on March 

The Republic^ — The first Cuban congress met on May s, 
1902, and took over the Government from the American military 
authorities on May 20; Tomas Estrada Palma (1835-1908) 
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became the first president of the Republic. Material prosperity ; be completed, asserting that the Government methods were un- 
from 1902 to 1906 was very great: but various political, social and i fair, and Zayas had an easy victory. 

economic conditions led once more to revolution. Congress neg- | Meanwhile, Cuba had enjoyed phenomenal prosperity in 1919, 
lected to pass certain laws required by the Constitution re- j but this was followed by a severe financial crisis in the depression 
garding municipal autonomy, independence of the judiciary, and i of 1920-21. Despite a moratorium many banks and other busi- 
congressional representation of minority parties. The pre- \ ness concerns became bankrupt. Because of the financial diffi- 
liminaries of the elections of Dec. 1905 and March 1906 being j culties President Zayas, who went into office on May 20, 1921, 
marked by frauds and injustice, the Liberals deserted the polls ! was at first am^enable to suggestions for reform made by the U.S. 
at those elections, and instead of appealing to judicial tribunals I Government. A loan of $50,000,000 was approved by the United 
controlled by the Moderates, issued a manifesto of revolution | States and floated in Jan. 1923, and finances rapidly improved, 
on July 28, 1906. This insurrection rapidly assumed large pro- | The Cuban war loan of $10, coo .000 was liquidated and the year 
portions. The Government was weak and lacked moral support i 1922-23 closed with a surplus. But with the return of prosperity 


in the whole island. After repeated petitions from President 
Palma for intervention by the United States, commissioners were 
sent from Washington to act as mediators. 

All possible efforts to secure a compromise that would preser\’e 
the Republic failed. The president resigned (on Sept. 2 S'), Con- 
gress dispersed without choosing a successor, and as an alterna- 
tive to anarchy the United States was compelled to proclaim 
on Sept. 29, 1906, a provisional Government. — to last ‘long 
enough to restore order and peace and public confidence,” and 
hold new elections. The insurrectionists promptly disbanded. 
Government was maintained under the Cuban fiag, — the diplo- 
matic and consular relations with even the United States re- 
mained outwardly unchanged; and the regular constitutional 
forms were maintained so far as possible. No use was made of 
American military force save as a passive background to the 
Government. The first effort was simply to hold the county 
together, without undertaking much that could divide public 
opinion; and later to establish a few fundamental laws which, 
when intervention ceased, should give greater simplicity, strength 
and stability to a new native Government. These laws strictly 
defined the powers of the president; more clearly separated the 
executive departments, so as to lessen friction and jealousies; 
reformed the courts and administrative routine; and increased 
the strength of the provinces at the expense of the municipalities. 
On Jan. 28, 1909, the American administration ceased, and the 
Republic was a second time inaugurated, with Gen. Jose Miguel 
Gomez (b. 1856) as president and Alfredo Zayas as vice presi- 
dent. Both were Liberals. The last American troops were with- 
drawn on April i, 1909. 

Gomez remained in office until May 20, 1913. His term was 
marked by a return to the traditional political evils of the former 
Spanish colony; but though the Government was corrupt the 
country prospered and public works were developed. Among a 
number of political disturbances the race war of 1912 w'as the 
most serious. This was a negro uprising in Oriente which, how- 
ever, was quickly suppressed; a body of U.S. marines was landed 
for the protection of foreign nationals and their property. Owing 
to friction within the Liberal Party the Conservative candidate, 
Gen. Mario G. Menocal, was elected in 1912 and took office in ; 

^913- 

Charges of maladministration and dictatorial methods were 
persistently brought against Menocal’s Government, which was 
unable, furthermore, to show much in the way of positive acMeve- 
raent. Nevertheless, the first three years of his term were moder- 
ately successful Menocal was again a candidate in 1916, and 
won the election by the employment of violence and other im- 
proper methods. In consequence there was a serious civil war 
under the leadership of Gomez in Feb. 1917, but Menocal was 
able to defeat his opponents and entered upon his second term. 
Meanwhile, Cuba had declared war on Germany on April 7, 1917, 
Great help was rendered through stimulating the production of 
sugar for sale to the Allies. In anticipation of the elections of 
1920 Gen. Enoch H. Crowder of the U.S. army was invited in 
1919 to draw up an election law. This he did, but the law was 
flagrantly disregarded in the ensuing elections. Alfredo Zayas, 
who had been the Liberal candidate in 1916, was now backed by 
Menocal in a Conservative-Popular alliance against Gdmez, who 
was nominated by the Liberals. Zayas was successful but Gomez 
raised a protest, and new partial elections were called for at the 
suggestion of Gen. Crowder. Gomez withdrew before they could 


in 1923 President Zayas broke away from his advisers, and his 
political improprieties led to the formation of the Veterans’ and 
Patriots’ Association, whose reform movement ^vas badly mis- 
managed and failed in the abortive revolution of April-May 
1924. Zayas w’ouid not indulge in the \iolence of his predecessor, 
however, and when he was defeated by Menocal for the Con- 
servative nomination, made a pact with Gen. Gerardo Machado, 
the Liberal candidate, to assist him against Menocal in the presi- 
dential election of 1924. Machado assumed office on May 20, 
1925 and was re-elected on Nov. i, 19 28. Amendments voted by 
Congress in June, 1927. and approved by a Constitutional con- 
vention on May 9. 1928, provided that the presidents term be 
increased from four to six years and that he be ineligible for 
re-election; abolished the office of vice-president; increased the 
term of senators from six to nine years, and of representatives 
from two to six years, with national elections to be held every 
three years. The franchise was extended to all males over 21. 

Political opposition, allayed by an adroit distribution of patron- 
age in 19 28, revived against President Machado as the economic 
depression deepened. The Chadbourne Agreement of Dec. 1930 
failed to stabilize the price of sugar and no substantial relief came 
from the public works program. Repressive measures, instead of 
silencing opposition, incited a violent outbreak and ruthless exe- 
cution without civil trial was resorted to as the army maintained 
the government. At this point the good offices of the new United 
States ambassador, Sumner Wells, were accepted, a general am- 
nesty was declared and constitutional and political reforms were 
undertaken. But the economic crisis would not wait and a general 
strike in Aug. 1933 forced Machado to flee the country. 

A combination of parties named Dr. Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes as provisional President and set aside the Constitution 
of 1928. But the rank and file of the army revolted against its 
officers and joined with a radical group of Havana University 
students to set up a revolutionary Junta with Dr. Grau San 
Martin at its head. 

After four months of intermittent and bloody strife, during 
which time the United States refused recognition of any govern- 
ment, Dr. Grau, deserted by some of the students and faced wdth 
renewed strikes, retired, and the Junta shortly thereafter, Jan. 18, 
1934, surrendered power to Col. Carlos Mendieta, upon whom all 
parties agreed to confer the Presidency. Recognition was promptly 
granted by the United States and other countries. 

A commercial treaty was negotiated reducing the tariff on 
Cuban sugar provided its quantity did not exceed iS% of the 
United States consumption of the previous year, and some revival 
of trade occurred. 

Politicians looked forward impatiently to the oft-postponed 
elections; discontented students and labourers staged another 
general strike and an abortive revolution, March 1935; but 
Mendieta and his chief of staff, Fulgencio Batista, asserted their 
dictatorial authority more frankly and postponed the election 
until Dec. 1935. 

Bibliography. — ^E. Pechardo, Geografia de le isla de Cuba (Havana, 
1854) ; M. Rodriguez-Ferrer, Naturaleza y civ^adon de . . , Cuba, 
vol. I (Madrid, 1876) ; United States Geological Survey, 22nd Annual 
Report (1901) ; ibid., Bulletin No. ig2 (1902) ; R. T. Hill, Cuba and 
Porto Rico with the other West Indies (New York, 1898) ; E. M. 
Masse, Vik de Cuba (Paris, 1825) ; D. Turnbull, Travels in the West 
(London, 1840) ; R. R. Madden, The Island of Cuba (London, 1853) ; 
F. Matthews, The New-Born Cuba (New York, 1899) ; H, C, Brown, 
“Report on Mineral Resources of Cuba,” Civil Report of General 
Leonard Wood^ governor of Cuba (1902), vol. v. 
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Cli‘m\te . — See the Boletin Ofidal de la Secret aria de AgricuUura, 
and publ'cations 01 the observatory of Havana. SANlT.^TIu^^ — For 
conditions 1899-1902, see Civil Reports of American military ^^ov- 
ernors. B'or conditions since 1Q02 consult the Iiijomc McnsiuiC 1903 
el scq. of the Junta Superior de Sanidad. 

AoRTcnLiURE. — Consult the Boletin above mentioned, publications 
of the Estacion Central Agronomica, and current statistical serial 
reports of the treasury department (Hacienda) on natural resources, 
live-stock interests, the su^ar industry (annual), etc. 

Industries, Commerce, Communjc-ations . — See the works of Sapira 
and Pezuela. For conditions about 1899 consult R. P. Porter 
(Special Commissioner of the United Stateb jiovernmeiit) , Industrial 
Cuba (New York, iSgg) ; W. J. Clark, Cownicrcuil Cuba (New York, 
1898) ; reports of forcifrn consular a{.rcnl.s in Cuba; and the stati.stical 
annuals of Hacienda on foreign commerce and nuhvays. 

PoruT.ATTON — ^Thc early censuses were extremely unreliable. 
Illuminatinfi discussions of tlv’m can b(‘ found in Humboldt's 
Saco's Papelcs .and Pezuela's Dictionario See United States Depart'- 
meat of War, Report on the Census of Cuba Moo (Washintrton, i‘^') 9 ) ; 
U.S. Bureau of the CensiisS', Cuba: Pt)piiiatu»ij History and Resources, 
lyoj (1909) and Census of the Republic of Cuba, 1919, Havana (n.d ) 

Education.— S ee Civil Reports of the American military jiovern- 
ment, 1S99-1002; United States conimis.sioner of education. Report, 
iSQi-'iSgS; current reports in Informc del superhitcndenle de 
cscuclas dc Cuba . . . (Havan.a, 1903- ). On Letters and Culture. 

— E. Pechardo y Tapia, Diccionario dr voces Cuhanas (Havana, 

1836, 4th cd., 1875; all editions with many errors) ; Antonio Bachiller 
y Morales, Aptntles para la hhtoria de Ins Irlras y de la instruccicm 
pitblica de Cuba (3 tom., Havana, 1859-1861); J. M. Mestre, De la 
filosofia en la Ihibana (Havana, 1862) ; A. Mitjans, Eshtdio sohre 
cl movimiento cie.nl ifico y Literario dc Cuba (Havana, 1800); biog- 
raphies of Varela and Luz Caballero by Rodriguez (see below) ; Ales 
of La Revisfa dc Cuba (i6 vols., Havana, 1877-1 S84) and La Revista 
Cuhana (21 vols., Havana, 1885-1 S95). 

ADMJNiSTKATroN. — Consuit the literature of history and colonial 
reform given below. Also: I.eandro Garcia y Clraiiitena, Cuia del 
e.mplrado de hacienda (Havana, 1800), with very valuable historical 
data; Carlos de Sedano y C'ruzat, Cuba desde 1850 a Colecciou 

de informeSf memorlas, proyertos y unLecedentes sobre el gobirrno de, 
la ida de Cuba (Madrid, 1875); \dcent(‘ Vasfiuez (^Hteipo, Informc 
fiscal sobre foment 0 de. la poblacidn blania (Madrhl, 3845); Infor- 
macion sabre rc formas en Cuba y Puerto Rico c.elebrada en Afadrid en 
iddd y par los reprrsentanles de ambus hlas (isL ed,, New York, 
1867; 2nd ed., Netv York, 1877); and the Diccionario uf Pezuela. 
These, with the work.s of Saco, Sagra, Arango and Alexander vou 
HtmiboldL’.s work, P\sai politique ,sur Vile de Cuba (Paris, 1826; 
Spanish editions, 1 vol., Paris, 1827 ami 1840; English translatiim by 
J. S. 'l'hra.sber witli interptilatioiis. New York, 1850), are indispensable. 
For conditions at the end of the T8th century, Fran, de Arango y 
Parrefio, Obras <2 tom., Havana, 1888). For later conditions, E. 
Valdes Dominguez, Los AnlJi'uos Dipulados de Cuba (Havana, 1879) ; 
B. lluher, Apejxu .shitisiie/ue de Vile de Cidm (Paris, 1826); Hiim- 
holrlt; Sagra, vols. i.-ii, of the book rife<I above being the Historia 
flsina y poliiica, and also the ctirlier work on which t.hey are based, 
Uistoria economical polit inn y rstadhlica de , . , Cuba (Havana, 
1831); tre.Ttises on rulministrativc bw in Cuba by J. M. Morilla 
(Havana, i8.t7; 2nd e<l., 1865) and A. Govin (Havana, 1882-83) ; A. S. 
Rowan and M. M. Ramsay, 7'he Island of Cuba (New York, 1896) ; 
Coleceion de rrales drdenes, deer ei os y dispcsiciones (Havana, serial, 

1857- 98); Spanish Rule in Cuba. Laws Governing the Island. Re- 

views Published by the Colonial Office in Madrid . . , (Now York, 
for the Spanish legation, 189O) ; and compilations of Spanish colonial 
laws listed under article. Inuirs, Law’s or tiik. On the new Repub- 
lican regime: Gaccia Ofichil (Havana, igos- ) ; reports of depart- 
ments of Government ; M, Romero Palafox, A}*enda de la Rcphblica de 
Cuba (Havana, 1905). See also the Civil Reports of the United 
States military governors, J. R. Brooke Havana and Washing- 

ton, jgoo), L. Wood (1900-02; Washington, 1901-02). 

History.— T he works (see above) of Sugra, Humboldt and Arango 
arc indispensable; also those of Francisco Calcagno, Dicciomrio 
biogrdftco Cubano (ostensibly, New York, 1878); Vidal Morale.^ y 
Morales, Inicmdores y primeros mdrtires de la revolucion Cuhana 
(Havana, 1901); Jose Ahumada y Centurion, Memoria histdrka 
politica^de . . . Cuba (Havana, 1874); Jacobo dc la Pezuela, 
Dicchnario seo^rdfLCo-estadlstico-histdrico de . , . Cuba (Madrid* 
1863-66) ; JTisioria de . . . Cuba (4 tom., Madrid, 3868-78; supplant- 
ing his Ensayo histdrko de . . , Cuba, Madrid and New York <1842) ; 
and Jos6 Antonio Saco, Obras (New York, 1853), Papeles (Paris, 

1858- 59) » and Coleccidn postuma de Papeles (Havana, i88i). Also: 
Rodrfeuez Ferrer, op, cit, above, voL 4 (Madrid, i88S) ; P. G. Guitera.s, 
HiSitoria de , . . Cuba (New York, 1865-66). Of great value is J. 
2 arago^a, Las Insurrecciones en Cuba, Apnntes para la kistoria 
pQlitica (Madrid, 1873-73.) ; also J. I. Rodriguez, Vida de , , . 
EiUx yateia (New York, 1878) ; Vida de D, Josi de la Luz (New 

. York- 1874; 2ttd cd., 1879) » and C. H. A- Forbes-Lindsay, Cuba and her 
Torday (Boston, 191 1). On early history see Coleccidn de 
injldUos relaiiuos al descubrimiento . . udiramane 
* y ^sfeiaes a, vols. i.; iv., vL, Madrid, 1885-90) , On archaeology, N. Fort y 


Roldan, Culm hidi^ena (IMadnd, 3881) ; M. Rodriguez Ferrer {sec 
above) ; arrl e.speciiilly B:icliiil<‘r y Moiaks, Cuba pnmiliva (Ha- 
vana, 181S3). For the 'hi.s!(U'y ot tlie C'uhan international jiroblein con- 
.sull Jfise ignario Rn(ln}.uie<, Idni dr la a/ir\:nn dr ia ida dr Cuba alas 
Eslados UnUIos tic America (Hiuana, 1000), aiul j. hi Call.ilian, Cuba 
and Intnnulionul RrlaUons (Jolm.s Ilnpkins Uni\er^h>, Baltimore, 
189S), which i?iipplement each other. On the (it>me->tu refoim problem 
there k an enorinou.' literature, from wliiOi may he selected (see. 
geneial hLtorie.'i above and woik" cUim] under S .\dmini^t ration ol this 
l)»bhograph\ ) : M. Torii*nte. I'o'U/urio econnmu’n- polii:ro (Mnclrid- 
jrlavnna, 1852-55) ; i). A. Galhino, Cuba ru. iSjti ( Madrid, 1859) ; Jose 
de h (Jondia, twice C'apfain-Oeueial ot Cuba, .]Irfnor:as ,u)hrr rl rstado 
pnlilico, i^ohierno v administrariira dr . . . Cuba 'Madrid. 1S53); A. 
I/jjie/ de Letoria, Idti dr ('ubn. n tlr\/i>!0‘s ( Madrid, 1856) ; B'. A. Conte, 
Aspirarionrs del pari/do l/brnd dr Cuba (Havana, r8<)->) ; P. Valiente, 
Krlonars dans h s lies dr Cuba rt dr Porto Rico (Pari^;, uSfx)) ; (’' de 
Sedano, Cuba: listudios pvHtuos (Madrid, 1S72) ; U. H. S. Aimes, 
History of Slavery in Cuba, lyii-iSoS ( W'w Vt)rk, 1907); B'. Armas 
V ('(‘.pedes, Dc la vsilavtlud rii Cuba (Aiatlrid, iSofO, and Regimen 
pofiliro de his AntUhis Kspaholas (Palma, iSS.O ; R. (\ihrt‘ra, Cuba 
_v .sus Jurrrs (Havana, rSS;; (jth ed , Philadelphia, 181)5; Sth ed., 
in Bmglish, Cuba and ihr Cubans, Philadelphia, i8<jo) ; P. dc Alzola 
y Minondo, HI Prohlema Cabana (Bilbao. iSt/8) ; various works by 
R. M. de Lahra, im lading Jm Cucstuhi social rn las Antillas Rspaholas 
(Madiid, 3874); Sistemus colouialrs' (Madrid, 187;); R. Montoro, 
Discursos . . . rS';S-iSo 3 (Phdadelpliia, 1894); Lahra el aL, III 
Prohlema colonial conlrmporanca t Madrid, 1S1/4) ; articles by Bilm. 
Castelar et al., in Spanidi reviews (iSo5-t)8). On the period since 
i 8()9 tho he.-t two hooks in English are M. F*{‘i)per, To-moriow in 
Cuba (New York, 1899) ; A. G. Rohimsoii, Cuba and the Intervention 
(New York, 1905). 

B’or recent woj*ks, see A. TT. Verrill, Cuba Past and Present (N.Y., 
1914) ; W, B. ParktT, Cubans of To-day (N.Y , t() 1()) ; G. C. Mu.sgravc, 
Cuba: I'hr Land of Opporluuily (London. 3{)i()) ; L. Valdes Rmg, El 
Co7nerrio E.\'triior dr Cuba (Havana, 1920) ; ('. M. 'Prelhs, Bibliotera 
Cco}'rdfica Cuhana (Matan/a.i, 1920): ('. M Tndlis, Bibliotera His- 
torn a Cuhana (t(j22-2G- ^er also Antiario Kstadisiico de la Repuh- 
lira de Cuba (Havana, roi t. etc.): British Department f)f Overseas 
Trade report^' on the lUtmomir Conditions in Cuba (London, 3<)23 and 
3925); 1 . A. Wright, 7'he, Eartv History of Cuba {i (Lon- 
don, 3977); B’. r. Ewart, i'uba y las Costumbrrs Cuhanas Gloston, 
1919); W. F. J(»hnson, History of Cuba, 5 vol.s. (N.Y., 1020): Pan 
.American Union, Cuba (\Va.>h., 1924): P. I’erry, 7'nrv\s Guide to 
Cuba (N.Y., j() 26); C\ Criiapman, A Ilistt'vv of tfir Cuban Republic 
(N.Y. and London, 1937); L. If. jenks, Our Cuban Crdnnv (N.Y., 

(C. 1 C Cii.; G. M. MclL) 

CUBATURE: see (Jitaukatukk. 

CUBEj a regular solid wiih .six htpiani faces; that is, a regular 
hexahedron Sinct^ (he volunie of a cuh{‘ i.s expressed, in lenni? of 
an edge, as e/\ in arithmetic and algebra the third power of a 
quantity is called the cube of that quiinlity. d'hat is, 3", or 27, is 
the <:ul)e of 3; and .r'* the cube of x, 
A uumljcr of which a given number is the 
<‘ube is calleil the ciilie root of tho lat- 
ter number; that is, since* 27 i.s the cube 
of 3, 3 is the cube root of 27 — symboli- 
cally, 3'=« \ 27, A numtxT that is not 
a cube is said to have a cube root, the 
value being expressed approximately; that is, 4 h not a cube, 
but we speak of the cube root of 4, itf 4, thti approximate 
value being 1-587, because r-5S7« i,s appi'oximately 4. In Greek 
geometry the duplication of the cube was one of the most fa- 
mous of the unsolved problems. It rec^uire.d the construction of 
a cube that should have twice the volume of a given cube. This 
has been proved to be impos-sible by the aid of the straight edge 
and compasses alone, but the Greeks wore able to effect the con- 
struction by the u.se of higher curves, notably by the cissoid of 
Diodes {see Curvk). Hippocrates (c. 430 b.c.) showed that 
the problem reduced to that of finding two mean proportionals 
between a line segment and its double; that is algebraically, to 
that of finding x and y in the proportion a:x’*-x;y. -y:2a, from 
which and hcncc the cube wilh x as an edge has twice the 

volume of one wilh a as an edge. 

CUBEBS, the fruit of several species of pepper (Piper), fam- 
ily Pipcraceae. The cubebs of pharmacy are produced by Piper 
Cubebaf a climbing woody shrub indigenous to south Borneo, 
Sumatra, Prince of Wales island, and Java. The cubeb is culti- 
vated in Java and Sumatra, the fruits are gathered before they are 
ripe, and carefully dried. Commercial cubebs consist of the dried 
buries, usually with their stalks attached; the pericarp is greyish- 
brown, or blackish and wrinkled; and the seed, when present, is 
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hard, white and oily. The odour of cubebs is agreeable and aro- 
matic; the taste, pungent, acrid, slightly bitter and persistent. 
About 15% of a volatile oil is obtained by distilling cubebs with 
water; after rectihcation with water, or on keeping, this deposits 
rhombic crystals of camohor of cubebs, cubebene, the 

liquid portion, has the formula Cubebin, CH.[ 0 ].C.Ho*CK: 

CH- CH^iOH, is crystalline and may be prepared from cubebene, 
or from the pulp left after the distillation of the oil. The drug, ; 
along with gum, fatty oils, and malates of magnesium and calcium, 
contains also about i% of cubebic acid, and about of a resin. 

The volatile oil — oleum cubebae — ^is the form in which this drug 
is most commonly used, the dose being 5 to 20 minims, which 
may be suspended in mucilage or given after meals in a cachet. 
The drug has the typical actions of a volatile oil, but exerts some 
of them in an exceptional degree. Thus it is liable to cause a 
cutaneous erythema in the course of its excretion by the skin: 
it has a marked diuretic action; and is an efficient disinfectant 
of the urinary passages. Cubeb is often used in the form of 
cigarettes for asthma, chronic pharyngitis and hay-fever and in 
lozenges for use in bronchitis. It is also given in gonorrhoea, 
where its antiseptic action is of much value. 

CUBE ROOT: see Root. 

CUBIC CURVE; see CuR\’E. 

CUBICLE, a small chamber containing a couch or a bed. 
The rooms opening into the atrium of a Roman house are known 
as cubicula. In modern usage, a cubicle is one of the small sepa- 
rate bedrooms or ceils into which a dormitory may be divided; 
or similarly separated space, as in a librar}’, for private study. 

CUBITT, THOMAS (17SS-1S55), English builder, was bom 1 
at Buxton, near Norwich, on Feb. 25, 178S. He was responsible | 
for many splendid ranges of London houses, such as Tavistock, ' 
Gordon, Beigrave and Lowndes squares and the district of South | 
Belgravia, and was one of the originators of Battersea Park, the 
first of the people's parks. He died at Denbies, near Dorking, on 
Dec. 20, 1855. ^ 

CUBITT, SIR WILLIAM (1785-1861), EngHsh engineer, 
was born in 1785 at Dilham in Norfolk, where his father was a 
miller. Among his works were a number of canals, including drain- 
age sluices, besides docks and coal drops, and the S.E. railway, of 
which he was chief engineer. He was consulted by foreign gov- 
ernments and municipalities, and reported on the construction of 
the Paris and Lyons railway. He was knighted for his services in 
connection with the buildings erected in Hyde Park for the ex- 
hibition of 1S51. He died on Oct. 13, 1861. 

CXJ CHULAINN, the chief hero of the second of the three 
cycles of ancient Irish mythology. He is closely associated with 
the warriors who centre in Conchobar mac Nessa, the XJltonian 
king; but although he is represented as being a son of Dechtire, 
the king’s sister, he is racially distinct from them, for he is usually 
represented as short in stature and of dark complexion. Accord- 
ing to one story, he was son of Sualtam, a minor warrior of the 
Conchobar cycle; according to another, he was a son and in- 
carnation of the sun-god Lug. His first name, Setanta, can hardly 
be dissociated from that of the Setantii, a Brythonic people 
situated at the mouth of the Mersey. He joined the court of 
Conchobar at the age of six, and even then distinguished him- 
self in deeds of prowess; he killed the watch-dog of the smith 
Culann, and acted as guard in its stead; whence his most familiar 
name, Cu Chulainn, “the Hound of Culann.” He studied the art 
of the warrior with Scathach, a she-warrior in Alba; married 
Emer, daughter of Forgall, and settled in Dun Delgan (Dundalk). 
The earthwork there called “Cu Chulainn’s fort” is, however, 
merely a Norman motte. He was the foremost champion of 
Ulster in the great raid described in the tale T6m B6 CiMnge 
(“The Cow-reiving of Cualnge”), in which be single-handed held 
back the advancing hosts of Connacht, He was slain at the age 
of 27 by Lugaid, son of Cfi-Roi mac Daire, warrior of Munster, 
But whatever may be the historical basis of the legend, practi- 
cally all the details about Cu Chulainn transmitted to us must 
be regarded as mythical. 

The chief tales about Cu Chulainn which have been preserved have 
been collected in translations by various hands by E. Hull, The 


Cuchiillm Saga (1S98). See also Windisch’s edition (Leipzig, 1905) 
and Dunne’s translation (1914) of Tain Bo Cualnge; as well as the 
relevant sections of Thurnevsen’s Die irische Hclden mid Konigsage 
(HaBe, 1921). ' <R. A S. M*) 

CUCKOO, a well-known bird, distributed during the breeding 
season over most of Europe and Northern Asia; in many languages 
iis name is derived from its frequently repealed call. Its abnormal 
breeding habits have made it the subject of much controversy 
among ornithologists. The fact that it was parasitic on other birds 
in the early stages of its life was known as far back as the time of 
Aelian, yet it is only within the last 50 years that the details have 
been gradually worked out and there are still some obscure points. 

The common cuckoo, Cucidus caywnis, Linn., winters in Africa 
south of the Sahara. India, the Malay Peninsula, south China and 
New Guinea. On the south coast of England it usually arrives 
about the second week of April. On the Continent many pass be- 
yond the Arctic circle to the tree limit in north Finland. The bird 
itself is far oftener heard than seen. Its bluish colour, barred 
breast and long tail suggest a likeness to the sparrow-hawk 
(Accipiter 7iisus) and it is no uncommon sight to see it mobbed 
by small birds in the neighbourhood of a nest. 

Breeding Habits. — On reaching its breeding grounds each fe- 
male cuckoo asserts a claim over a definite territory, which varies 
in size with pressure from other competitors and the amount of 
food and fosterers’ nests available. If another hen invades her 
domain, fighting takes place continually till one or the other is 
driven off. At least early in the season, each hen is usually at- 
tended by two or three cock birds. These also seem to return year 
after year to the same districts. 

In the British Isles alone 60 species have been recorded as foster 
parents of the cuckoo and 120 on the Continent. Out of the dozen 
regular fosterers in England only about six are really common. 

Variation in Eggs. — ^It is now definitely known that each hen 
cuckoo lays eggs of the same type throughout her life, but eggs 
from different indmduals show much variation. A series from 
Europe and Asia not only shows astonishing variability but, as first 
pointed out by Baldamus (Natimannia, 1S53), many eggs show a 
remarkable similarity to those of the fosterers in whose nests they 
are found. The theory of mimicry was at first hotly disputed by 
many English naturalists, mainly on the ground that many cuckoos’ 
eggs deposited in the nests of the hedge sparrow (Prunella modii- 
laris) show no likeness W''hatever to the vivid blue eggs of the host. 
With other common English fosterers such as the robin or pied 
wagtail, often no great similarity is apparent, and the occasional 
instances of close mimicry might be dismissed as accidental if all 
the e\ddence were derived from south England alone. 

A more comprehensive view, however, leads to different con- 
clusions. In vast forested areas of north-eastern Europe the cuckoo 
is mainly parasitic on the redstart (Phoenicurus phoeiiiczirus) ^ and 
occasionally other species, all of which lay blue, or bluish-green 
eggs. Here practically all cuckoos’ eggs are blue. In the great 
reed-beds round some Hungarian lakes the normal host is the 
great reed warbler (Acrocephahis anmdhiacetis) and a cuckoo’s 
egg, boldly marked with grey and black, has been evolved which 
closely matches the host’s. Many similar instances could be 
quoted, but it is evident that mimicry has become general because 
it is useful in reconciling the fosterer to the presence of the para- 
site’s egg. 

Any theory must take into account the fact that in some districts 
mimicry is only occasional. Statistics derived from Series of 
cuckoos’ eggs in museums and private collections are misleading, 
because nests of some species are much more readily found than 
others. In English collections cuckoos’ eggs from nests* of the 
reed warbler and hedge sparrow are common, while those from 
meadow pipits’ nests are less frequently found. Yet the latter is 
the most numerous host over the greater part of Britain. From the 
study of the scanty material available we find that in the meadow 
pipit-cuckoos mimicry is very close, but in those districts where 
three or four species are victimized we often meet with a “mixed 
type” which shares in the characters of the various fosterers, and 
as regards the hedge sparrow mimicry is almost lacking. 

Influence of Selection. — Dismissing this last species for a mo- 
, ment, it appears that the fosterers have allowed only those strains 
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of cuckoo to survive which laid eggs harmonizing more or less 
closely with their own, by elimination (either through desertion of 
the nest or ejection of the eggj of all eggs in strong contrast with 
their own. This process has gone on uninterruptedly where the 
cuckoo is parasitic on one species only, or on two or three which 
lay similar eggs; but in districts where two or more fosterers wliich 
lay eggs of divergent types are victimized, interbreeding between 
the strains of cuckoo has produced the “mixed type” which passes 
muster with either, but avoids close mimicry. In the case of the 
hedge sparrow, experiment confirms the supposition that while 
other species resent the intrusion of strongly contrasting eggs, 
this species accepts them with indifference. The^intensive study 
of the cuckoo by Dr. E. Rey and especially by V. Capek has shown 
that where close mimicry has been thus obtained the percentage of 
rejections by the fosterer falls to hut where the host is more 
exacting or mimicry is less perfect it may rise to lo, 30 or even 
77%. Yet in all these cases the cuckoo has obtained a foothold and 
some proportion of young are reared annually. There are, how- 
ever, a few cases in which the cuckoo is apparently struggling with 
little or no success to impose her eggs on an unwilling host. 
(Experimental research has been carried on in Germany by 
Dr. Rensch and in Africa by Swynnerton on these lines.) 

Method of Egg Deposition. — The method by which the 
cuckoo inserts her egg in the fosterer’s nest is still the subject of 
keen controversy. The careful work of E. P. Chance, supported by 
the evidence of films and photographs, has proved that in the case 
of ground-building species such as the meadow pipit, the cuckoo 
lakes up her position on some commanding site near a selected 
nest, some time before laying is due. She glides down to the nest, 
picks up one of the eggs with her bill, settles on the nest for five 
or ten seconds, during which period the egg is laid, then backs out 
of the nest and flies away, taking the host’s egg with her and usu- 
ally devouring it. The same process also takes place in most open 
nests in trees or bushes. In the case of small birds which make 
domed nests with circular openings, or breed in holes of trees or 
rocks, this method seems at first impracticable, though we have 
good evidence that the cuckoo can squeeze into a very small open- 
ing, and domed nests often show traces of damage to their super- 
stTucture by the cuckoo when inserting her egg. Levaillant’s 
suggestion that the egg is carried in the mouth and inserted by the 
bill provides such a simple explanation that it has been perhaps too 
hastily adopted, but most of the evidence fails to stand the test of 
dose examination, and definite proof of its adoption is still lacking. 
The alternative suggc.slion is that the egg is laid direct into the 
nest hole while the bird is clinging with outspread wings to the 
side of the nest, and that a certain measure of direction can ht im- 
parted to the egg at the moment of laying by the extrusion of the 
lower walls of the oviduct. Occasional instances in which a cuckoo’s 
egg has been found lying beneath the entrance to a wren’s nest are. 
more readily explained thus than if we accept the suggestion of 
insertion by the bill 

Rey was the first to assume that the eggs of the cuckoo are 
usually laid at intervals of about 48 hours, and Chance has proved 
this. By systematically removing the eggs as laid and pro- 
viding a succession of fosterers’ nests at the necessary intervals, 
Chance has also proved that a single hen may lay up to 25 eggs in 
a season. This was in IQ22, the next highest being 21 from the 
same bird in 1920. Under natural conditions, nests are not always 
available and probably the average clutch of the cuckoo consists 
of five to seven eggs, laid on alternate days, followed by a pause 
and then by a further clutch of four or five. 

Ejection of Foster-brothers.— The cuckoo’s egg is relatively 
small, and the incubation period extends for just over 12 days, 
so that it is frequently hatched before the foster-brothers. The 
young bird, blind and naked, with long fore-limbs with which it 
feels its way, does not rest till it has worked itself underneath its 
companions one by one, and backing to the edge of the nest, has 
thrown them out over the rim. Burdet has filmed a case in which 
the young were thus ejected from under a brooding redstart. No 
notice is taken by the parents of their dead or dying young: all 
their efforts are devoted to satisfying the ravenous usurper. The 
young cuckoo remains in the nest about 20 days, keeping up a con- 
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tinual metallic chirp and opening ils wide orange gape frequently. 
Even alter leaving the nest a foster parent will oftt*n alight on the 
back of the young bird in order lo deliver food into its gaping maw, 
and other species have also been known to respond to the stimulus 
of its food-appeal. The mortality among ihe young is heavy: out 
of 34 observed by J. If, Owen, i 7 failed to survive. 

The old binls, whose impending departure is heralded by a 
change of note, begin to leave England in July, and have all gone 
by the end of August, but the juveniles may be seen even in 
September. 

Economic Status. — Although Coliinge estimates that 83% of 
the food of the cuckoo con.sists of injurious insects, especially 
hairy caterpillars, which are rejected ])y most l)irds, and regards it 
as extremely useful, it must l)e remembered that every cuckoo 
is reared at the expense of a brood of young insectivorous birds, 
and monopoli/e.s the attentions of the old birtls for some five 
weeks in the breeding season. Cuckoo.s also destroy nests with in- 
cubated eggs or young in order to force the parents to lay again. 

Great-Spotted Cuckoo. — In another grouj) of cuckoos, which 
includes the great -si>otle(l [CUiniator ^huidarius) and the crested 
cuckoos (C. jacohinns) inhabiting southern Europe, Asia and 
Africa, a different type of parasitism [jrevails. The former species 
is parasitic on magpies, crows or ravens, and its eggs show a strik- 
ing rcsi’mhlance to the (?()rvine type. When hatched the young 
parasites (sometimes a.s many as three* to five in tme nest) do not 
eject their foster-brotluTS, and the whole family Jivt*s in harmony. 
U has only recently been pointed out by (he writer that striking 
mimicry exi.sts between the young cuckoos and tht‘ir companions. 
This is also the case with the Imlian koel KRudynanys scolopaccus) 
which is paiMsit ic in a similar way on crows. 

All cuckoos have not adopted the parasitic habit, for the two 
common species of North America, the black-billed and yellow- 
billed cuckoos { CoccyzHS vrytlirophiliulmns) and (C^ amcricaniis) 
both rear their own young, a.s al.so do tin* road rimner.s {Gaococcyx) 
and in the old world, the coucals. Two gr(»ups, however, deserve 
mention on aci*ount, of llndr abnormal hal)its. 'I'he ani {Crotophaga 
ani ) nests socially, several females comf)initig lo l)uiid a largo nest, 
in which they dejKisit their egg.s together and apparently incubate 
side by side. The CJuira cuckoo (Guim gidra), of Brazil, Para- 
guay and Argentina* lays extraordinary eggs, blue with a raised 
netveork of while chalky matter. The first n<-st of the season is so 
flimsy that the eggs fall to the ground and perish, but the second 
is mure substantial. 

See E. P. Chance, The Cuckoo's Secret (1022); F. B. Kirkman, 
British Bird Book (for less recfnt uork; ; F. C, R. Jourdain, Proc, Zool. 
Soc.i<y2S (HibU. (F. C. R. J.) 

CXJCKOO-PINT^ called also lord.s-and-iatlies and wake-robin 
{Arum 'tnacidatwn), the only plant of the arum family {Araceae) 
indubitably native to the Briti.sh lsl(‘s. It is common in woods and 
hedgerows in England, but prolwbiy not wild in Scotland, It 
grows from a whitish root-stock, which sends up in the spring a 
few long-stalked, arrow-sha{K*d polished green leaves, often 
marked with dark l)Iotches. These are foUowe<l by the inflores- 
cence, a fleshy spadix bearing in the lowtir part numerous crowded 
simple unx.sexual flowers and continued above into a purplish or 
yellowish appendage; the spadix is enveloiK^d by a leafy spathe, 
constricted in the lower part lo form a chamber, in which are the 
flower.s. The mouth of this chamfjcr is [)rotccted by a ring of hairs 
pointing downwanJ.s, which allow the entrance but prevent the 
escape of small flies; after fertilization of the pi.stils the hairs 
wither. InsecLs visit the plant, attracted by the foetid smell, and 
carry the pollen from one spathe to another. As the fruit ripens 
the spathe withers, and the brilliant red berries arc exposed. This 
interesting aroid occurs in various parts of Europe and also in 
northern Africa. It.s counteri)art in eastern North America is the 
jack-in-thc-pulpit. {See Araceae, Arum, Jack-in-tiie-Pulpit.) 

CUCKOO-SPIT, a frothy secretion found upon various 
plants and produced by the immature stages of insects known 
as froghoppers, pertaining to the family Cercopidae of the order 
Hemiptera. The origin and formation of the froth has been much 
discussed. It appears that juices of the plant imbibed by the 
insect, when voided from the alimentary canal, become mixed 
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with the secretion of special abdominal glands w^hich enables the 
product to maintain its foamj^ coherence and hold the air-bubbles 
which are introduced through a special valve. Cuckoo-spit is 
believed to protect the insects from the attacks of enemies and 
also from desiccation. The common cuckoo-spit insect of Europe 
is Philaenus spiimarhis which also occurs in North America. 
CUCULIDAE: see Cuckoo; Road-kunner. j 

CUCUMBER {Cucumis sativiis), a creeping plant of the 
family Cucurbitaceae. It is widely cultivated, and originated 
probably in northern India. It is an annual with a rough succulent 
trailing stem and stalked hairy leaves with three to five pointed 
lobes; the stem bears branched tendrils by which the plant can \ 
be trained to supports. The short-stalked, bell-shaped flow’ers - 
are unisexual, but staminate and pistillate are borne on the same I 
plant ; the latter are recognized by the swollen w^arty green ovary ! 
below the rest of the flower. Pollination is dependent on some j 
outside agency such as bees. Cucumbers grown in frames or a j 
greenhouse may be pollinated by keeping a hive nearby or inside, s 

There are many varieties of cucumber in cultivation, which may 
be grouped under the two headings: (i) Forcing, large-leaved, 
strong-growing plants, not suited to outdoor culture, with long 
smooth-rinded fruit; there are many excellent varieties such as 
Telegraph, Sion House, Duke of Edinburgh, etc. (2) The outdoor 
varieties known as hill or ridge cucumbers. They may be growm 
in any good soil. 

The Sikkim cucumber, C. sativus var. sikkimensisj is a large- 
fruited form, reaching isin. long by 6in. thick, growm in the 
Himalayas of Sikkim and Nepal. The West India gherkin. Cucu- 
ms Angiiria has small, slender vines, and abundant small ellip- 
soid green fruit covered with warts and spines. It is used for 
pickling. {See Vegetable Cookery.) 

CUCURBITACEAE^ a botanical family of dicotyledons, 
containing 90 genera and about 750 species, found in the tem- 



PiG, f.— bryony, a hedge-climber which bears small greenish 

FLOWERS AND RED BERRIES 


A. Male flowers. B. Female flowers 

perate and warmer parts of the earth but especially developed in 
the tropics. The plants are generally annual herbs, climbing by 
means of tendrils and having a rapid growth. The long-stalked 
leaves are arranged alternately, and are generally palmately lobed 
and veined. The flowers or inflorescences are borne in the leaf- 
axils, in which a vegetative bud is also found, and at the side of 
the leaf-stalk is a simple or branched tendril There has been 
much difference of opinion as to what member or members the 
tendril represents; the one which seems most in accordance with 
facts regards the tendril as a shoot, the lower portion representing 


the stem, the upper twining portion a leaf. The flowers are uni- 
sexual, and markedly epigynous, the perianth and stamens being 
attached to a beil-shaped prolongation of the receptacle above the 
ovar3". The flve narrow pointed sepals are followed five petals 
which are generally united to form a more or less hell-shaped 
corolla. There are five stamens in the male flowers; the anthers 
open towards the outside, are one-ceiled, with the polien-sacs 



Fig. 2. — MELON. AN EDIBLE MEMBER OF THE GOURD FAMILY, SH'SWING 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT (PEPO) AND GENERAL HABIT OF GROWTH 


often elaborately twisted and variously united. The carpels, 
normally three in number, form an ovary with three thick, fleshy, 
bifid placentas bearing a large number of ovules on each side, and 
generally filling the interior of the ovary with a juicy mass. The 
short thick style has generally three branches, each bearing a 
fleshy, usually forked stigma. The fruit is a fleshy many-seeded 
berry with a tough rind {pepo), and often attains considerable 
size. The embryo completely fills the seed. 

The family is represented in Britain by bryony {Bryonia dioica), 
(fig. i) a hedge-cHmber, perennial by means of large fleshy tubers 
which send up each year a number of slender angular stems. 
The leaves are heart-shaped with wavy margined lobes. The 
flowers are greenish, i to ^ in. in diameter; the fruit, a red 
several-seeded berry, is about \ in. in diameter. 

In North America the family is represented by a few genera 
comprising about 40 species, which occur chiefly in the southern 
parts of the United States and Mexico. Among these are the 
climbing wild cucumber or balsam apple {Eckinocystis lobata) 
and the star-cucumber {Sicyos angidatus), of the eastern United 
States and Canada; the calabazilla or mock orange {Cucurhita 
foetidissima), of the southwestern United States and Mexico; and 
the man-root {Eckinocystis fabacea), of California. 

Many genera are of economic importance; Cucumis affords 
cucumber {^q.v.) and melon (g.u.); CucurUta, pumpkin and 
marrow; Citrtdlus vulgaris is water-melon, and C. Colocynthis, 
coloc3nith; Ecballium Elaternirti (squirting cucumber), ejects its 
seeds,, with a watery fluid, by the contraction of the wall of the 
fruit; Sechium edule (chocho), a tropical American species, 
is cultivated for its edible fruit ; it contains one large seed which 
i germinates in situ, Lagenaria is the gourd {q,v.). The fruits of 
Luffa cyliiidrica have closely netted vascular bundles in the 
pericarp, forming a kind of loose felt which supplies the well- 
known loofah or bath-sponge. 

CUDAHY, an industrial city of Milwaukee county (Wis.), 
U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, 6m. S. of Milwaukee. It is served by 
the Chicago and North Western and the Milwaukee Electric rail- 
ways. The population was 6,725 in 1920, of whom 2,455 'were 
foreign-bom white, and was 10,631 in 1930 by the Federal census. 
Its industries include a packing-house, machine-shops, tanneries, 
and factories making drop-forgings, shoes, mittens and vinegar. 
Cudahy was founded in 1892 and incorporated in 1906. 

CUDDALORE, a town of British India, the administrative 
headquarters of the South Arcot district of Madras, on the coast 
12$ m. S. of Madras by the South Indian railway. Pop. (1931) 
59,057. It lies low, but is regarded as exceptionally healthy. The 
principal exports are sugar, oilseeds and cake, and cotton goods. 
I Trade is mostly coastal, and steamers lie i m. off-shore. The 
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wharves, with a railway siding are on a backwater. Weaving and 
dyeing are carried on. There is a training school and an American 
mission. In the neighbourhood arc the ruins of Fort St. David 
situated on the river Gadilam. As a small fort built by a ETindu 
merchant it fell into the hands of the Mahrattas after the capture 
of Giiigi by Sivaji in 1677. From them it was purchased by the 
English in 1690, the purchase including not only the fort but the 
adjacent towns and villages '‘within ye randome shott of a piece 
of ordnance,’’ and still spoken of as "cannon ball villages.” 
The fortitications were greatly strengthened and in 174G Fort St. 
David became the British headquarters for the south of India, and 
Dupleix’ attack was succe.ssfully repulsed. Clive was aj^poinled 
its governor in 1756. The French took it in 175S, abandoned it 
two years later, retook it, and withstood a British attack in 1783 
In 17S5 it finally passed into British possessi<m. 

CUDDAPAH, town and district, British India, in tht‘ Madras 
presidency. The town is 6 m. from the right bank of the river 
Pennar, and t6i m. by rail from Madras. Pop. (19.H) -2 *e6o 2. 
Once the capital of the Nawabs of Cuddapah, it is now a {)oor 
place. Hills rise on three sides, and it has a bad refjutation irom 
a health standpoint. 

The district of Cuddapah has an area of 5,918 .s(iuare miles. It 
is in shape an irregular parallelogram, clivided into two nearly 
equal parts by the range of the Eastern (JhaLs, which intersects it 
throughout its entire length. The north, cast and sonth-('a.st is a 
low-lying plain; the other part, in the south and south-west, forms 
a high table-land from 1,500 to 2,500 ft. above sea-level. The chief 
river is the Pennar, which enters the di.^^trict from Bellary on the 
west, and flows eastwards into Nellore. In the rain.s it contains a 
great volume of water but becomes an inconsiderable stream in the 
hot weather. The ino.st interesting and ancient fort of Gurram- 
konda, which is supposed lo have In’cn built by the. Golconda sul- 
tans, stands on a hill 500 ft. high, three sides of which con.sisl of 
almost perpendicular precipices. The population of the district in 
3931 was 949,397. The principal crops are millet, rice, olhor food 
grains, melons, groundnut and cotton. There are several factories 
for pressing cotton, and asbestos is worked. The district is .s(‘rved 
by lines of the Madras and the South Indian r^liIw^'^ys, 

CUDWORTH5 RALPH English philo.soi)her, 

was born at Aller, Somersetshire, the son of Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth (d, 1634), rector of Aller, formerly fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Cudworth \viis sent to his father’s college, 
and was elected fellow in 1639. lu 1043 he publi.shed A Du- 
coun'fi concerning ihe true Notion of tha Lord's Supper, aiul a 
tract entitled The Union of Christ and the Church, In ic»,|5 lu*. 
was appointed master of Clare Hall and the .same year w^as elected 
Regius professor of Hebrew. He was now recognised as a leader 
among the remarkable group known as the Cambridge Platonisls 
Opv,). The whole party w'cre more or less in sympathy witli 
the Commonwealth, and Cudworth was consulted l)y John 'Fhur- 
loe, Cromwcirs secretary of stale, in regard lo university and 
government appoint ments. His sermons, such as that preached 
before the House of Commons on March 31, 1047, advocate prin- 
ciples of religiou.s toleration and charity. In 1654 he was elected 
master of Christ's college, whereupon he married, and in the 
year 1662 he was presented to the rectory of AshwcU, Herts. 
In 16 78 he completed and published The T^rue Tntelleciml Sys* 
iem of (he Universe: the first part, wherein ail the reason and phil- 
osophy of atheism is confuted and its impossibility demonstrated 
(imprimatur dated 1671). No more was published, perhaps be- 
cause of the theological clamour raised against tln.s first part. 
He diedr on June 26, 16S8, and was buried in the chapel of 
Christ’s. Much of Cudworth’s work still remains in manuscript; 
A Treatise concerning eternal and immutable Morality wa.s pub- 
lished in 1731; and A Treatise of Freewill, edited by John Allen, 
in 1838; both are connected with the design of his magnum opus, 
the Intellectual System, 

-The Intellectual System arose, so its author tells us, out of a 
.(^course refuting ‘Tatal necessity” or determinism. The im- 
, ’ImiKtise. fragment dealing with atheism is ail that was published 
; si.'^thor. Cudworth criticizes two main forms of matcrial- 

'.lc|siiie .^theism, the atomic, adopted by Democritus, Epicurus and 


Hobhcb; and llin Iiyio-zoic, attributed to Strato, which e.xplains 
everything by the .supposiliiiU of an inward sclf-t'rganizing life in 
inatrcr AttJinic ath(‘ibm is by far the more importaiiL, if only 
hecamse llohbes, the great antagoni^'t whom Uiulworlh always 
has in view. .sirpposetl to iia\e Indd it. Alomi.^m, in its ])urely 
Iilu'.sicai api)li( ation, is a theoiy that fiilty a<ccpl.■^; he holds 
that it tauglil by nearly all ihi' ancient pluh-.'.opht'rs, and was 
only p.'rverted to atheism by Democritus, it is onW in conjunc- 
Lioii with corjHjratisin that it gives ri^e to atheism. 

The only infen^st of the Inicllccthol Sy:,li'u now E thc‘ light it 
throws upon the state (»f religions thought aft<‘r the Restoration. 
As Ihdingbrok-e s'd*!, (.’ud’A'irtti ‘Yeatl too iiiueh to think enough, 
and atiminai 1 (jo mut h to think freely " 

A mu(h more favuur.abie judgment must be given upon the 
short Treatise cancer aitiii elniuil ajid immutable Morality, which 
de.-^erves (o ])e read by tho.s<‘ interested in the <levelopment of 
British moral phiio.^ophy. It was an answer lo Hobbes's famous 
doctrine that moral distinctions are ertated by the state, an 
an.swcr from the standpoint of Platonism Just as kncnvlcdge 
contains a permanent, iiiielligibU‘ elenieiit over and td)ove the 
ilu.x of stmse-inipres^ions, so there e:;Lst t‘ti‘rnal and immutable 
ideti.s morality, ('udwtudii's ideas, like I’la.to's, htive "a con- 
stant and ne\i‘r“faiiiiig entity of tludr own,” sut h ns we see in 
geometrical figuri.s; but, unlike Plato's, they e.xisl in the mind of 
God, whence they are t oiutt.unicated to finite imderstamliiigs. 
Hence "it is evident that visdom, knowh^dge and uudersttuiding 
are cderinl and st‘lf-subsi.-tent things, .superior to matter and all 
bcnsihle ])eing.s, and indepenck'nt uijou them”; and so also are 
moral good and evil. d'li»‘ cardinal veaktiess of this form of intu- 
itiemism Is its inability to give :i list of the moral ideas that are 
self-('vi(lt‘iit like the axioms of geometry. 

The In*efler!ifa! Sy item wa* Irandatcfl into Latin by J, L, Mo.sheim 
anil iun\i‘*lwd v.Uh not is ;uhI iLbst- rial ions whiih ui-n* translated 
into JCniilish in .1. Hanasou’s miition Our chief hiographicul 

authority 1’. IJinh’s “Atf'ount,” uhldi appear^ in etlltions of the 
'Hutc U a good Hiapter on ('udwiinh in J. 'rulloi'ifs Katioml 
TJuadotiv, vol, ii. Uoii.-.ult al o P. Janet's Asa/i sur Ir mediatrur plus- 
tufur t iSuo)s W. R. StutP.s hitrmiuciitoi ia ('uiheorth\s '"Treatise” and 
J. JVIartineau’s 'types of Hlhhal Theory, vol. ii. (L K. Lowrey, The 
Thilosophy 0} R, Cudworih (, rSt; | ) 

CUENCA, a province in centra! Spain, ptirt of the ancient 
kingdom of New ('tistlli^. It is bounded on the north by Gutidala- 
jara, nonh-ea.H by 'Peruel, east by Valmicia, south by Albacetc, 
Houih-west liy ('iudad Real. wt‘st by Tohaio and north-west hy 
Madrid. I’op. t 1930,) 309,526; are.a, 0,636 .scj. miles. 'Fhe north- 
(‘ii.st cli.-tricts of ('ucnca are occupied by the rugged ridges and 
high plateiiu.x of the Serraniti do (. ut-iica, ri.sing on llm border of 
the province to tlie CVrro do .sun h'elipe (5,93.'fiJ. Westward 
lie the Sierra de Ahomira ami broken country, sloping in the 
.south-west to plains which form part of the di.strict known as 

La IMancha. The [irovince is draiiKnl hy the upper si teams of 

the 'Fagus in the norih, and the Guadiana in tiie south-w'ust and 
hy the Jucar and its trihutaries in (he south-east. The climate 
is hJcuk and cold in the mountains ant] extreme on the plain.s, 
where .summer heat is cxces.sive. Prolongeti droughts are com- 
mon. The soil is fertile, wliere. well watered, hut the peop^<^ 
chieily occupied in rearing shet^p, goats, mtilcs and asses. In the 
Alcarria region of the north, watered hy the Gtiadicla, and near 
the rivcT.s in La Mancha, olives, wine, cereals, saffron, wax, honey 
and silk arc produced. The coniferous forests of the Serrania 
rival those of Soria and in 1933 (he province ranked highest in 

Spain for it,s production of pinewood. Owing to the scarcity of 

roads and railways the timber is exfjorted almost entirely by 
river, much being floated down the Tagus to Madrid, Mineral 
output is confined to a little coal and salt, and the only industries, 
beyond saw-milling, are the making of rough cloth and pottery. 
Cuenca, the capital, pop. (1930) 1 5,599, is the terminus of the one 
railway line, a branch from Aranjuez which jxisses through 
Tarancda (6,919^ the only other town wdtb over 6,500 inhabit- 
ants. The population is one of the scantiest and most illiterate 
in Spain. {See also Castiie.) 

CUENCA, capital of the Spanish province described aoove; 
125m. by rail E. by S. of Madrid- Pop. (1930) 15,599* 'I'be pic- 
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turcsque old town of Cuenca rises like a pyramid up a rugged [ itiative force, Cueva is a figure of bistorical importance; his epic 
height, crowned with a castic, w^hich is separated from the sur- ! poem, La Conqidsta de Bctica (1603) shows his weakness as an 

rounding Serrania de Cuenca by the deep gorges of the Jucar and ! artist. In his Ejemplar poetico (1606) he gave expression to his 

Huecar rivers which unite at its foot. An iron bridge, built in j literary theories. 

1906, replaces a 15th century structure across the Huecar gorge * See E. Walberg, ‘‘Juan de la Cueva et son Exemplar poetico,'* in 
to the convent of San Pablo. The modern well-built quarter, with I ^ itiversitatis Luizdensis, xxxLx. 

factories and the terminus of the Aranjuez raihvay, occupies dat- | CUEVAS DE VERA, a city of south-east Spain on the 
ter land below the Huecar. Cuenca, a Mooris'n fortress, was ’ right bank of the river Airnanzora, in the province of Almeria. 
captured by Aiphonso Vill. of Castile in 1177. Shortly after- Pop. (1920'' 20,403. Cuevas de Vera is isolated by the Sierra 
W'ards created an episcopal see, it became famous for its learning de los Filabres from the railway system of Almeria. It is, how- 
and industries, especially of wool and silver. Many of its con- ever, the chief market for the cereals, fruit and vegetables, 

vents and churches and the Gothic cathedral, celebrated for its especially tomatoes, produced in the rich agricultural districts 

sculpturing and for its beautifully carved i6th century w’ooden towards the south, and for the argentiferous lead and iron from 
doorway, date from this period of prosperity, lis decline, begun mines in the mountains. In appearance it is modern, with an 
in the 17th century, was hastened by its partial destruction by iSth century church in Doric style, but in reality the town is of 
Napoleonic troops, and later b}’ Carlist rebels in 1S74. chief considerable antiquit\\ One of the towers in the Moorish palace 


trade is now in timber from the pine forests; its industries are 
furniture, pottery, paper and leather manufacturing. 

CUENCA, a city and the capital of the province of Azuay, 
Ecuador, about 100 ni. S. of Quito and 70 m. S.E. of Guayaquil. 
Pop. (1926 estimate) 30,000 (largely Indians.), including the 
suburb of Ejido. Cuenca stands at the northern end of a broad 
valley, or basin, of the Andes, lying beriveen the transverse ridges 
of Azuay and Loja, and is about 8.640 ft. above sea -level. Near 
by is the hill of Tarqui which the French astronomers chose for 
their meridian in 1742. Communication with the coast is difficult. 
Cuenca is the third most important city of Ecuador, being the 
seat of a bishopric, and having a college, a university faculty, a 
cathedral and several churches, and a considerable industrial and 
commercial development. It manufactures sugar, woollen goods 
and pottery, and e?;ports Peruvian bark (cinchona') , hats, cereals, 
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A STREET IN CUENCA. THE THIRD CITY OF ECUADOR, FOUNDED BY THE 
SPANIARDS IN 1557 

cheese, hides, etc. It was founded in 1557 on the site of a native 
town called Tumibamba, and was made an episcopal see in 1786. 

CUESTA, a name of Spanish origin principally used in New 
Mexico for low ridges of steep gradient on one side and gentle 
slope on the other. It has been suggested as a general term for 
any land form having a steep scarp or ‘"strike” face, and gently 
inclined “dip” slope. 

CUEVAg JUAN DE LA (i55o?-i6io?), Spanish dramatist 
and poet, was bom at Seville. A precursor of Lope, he draws 
his inspiration from the national legend, historic tradition, and 
contemporary life, as in Los siete Infantes de Lara^ El saco de 
Roma, and El Infamador, an anticipation of Don Juan. As an in- 


is probably of Roman origin. 

CUFF, the lower edge of a sleeve turned back to show an 
ornamental border, or with an addition of lace or trimming ; now 
used chiefly of the stiff bands of linen worn under the coat-sleeve 
either loose or attached to the shirt. ‘Uuff,” meaning a blow with 
the hand either open or closed, has probably no connection with 
the above. 

CUI, CESAR ANTONOVITCH (1S35-1918), Russian 
composer, was born in Viina on Jan. 18, 1S35, son of a 
French officer, who had been left behind in the retreat from 
Moscow in 1812, and was educated at Viina and at the School of 
Military Engineering, St. Petersburg (Leningrad). He became a 
distinguished military engineer, and lectured at the Artillery 
School and the Staff College. He had little formal training in 
music, but in 1 85 7 he met Balakirev, who gave him some guidance 
and criticism on his compositions. In 185S he married the pianist, 
Mademoiselle Hamberg and next year produced privately his 
first operetta. From 1869 onward he produced a number of 
operatic works, most of them for French texts and all of them 
in the romantic style. The most important of these are The Cap- 
tive in the Cancasiis (1S59), the libretto of v/hich is based on 
Pushkin; William RatcUffe (St. Petersburg, 1S61), the libretto 
of which is drawn from Heine; Angelo (St. Petersburg, 1S76) 
with the libretto drawn from Victor Hugo; and The Captain's 
Daughter (St. Petersburg, 1911). In addition Cui wrote a long 
series of songs, choral and orchestral works, chamber music and 
pianoforte pieces. 

See Comtesse de Mercy -Argenteau, Cisar Cui (1888). 

CUIRASS (Fr. cuirasse, Lat. coriaceus, made of leather, from 
corium, the original breast-plate being of leather), the plate 
armour, formed of one or more pieces of metal or other rigid 
material which covers the front of the wearer’s person {see Amvis 
and Armour). In a suit of armour it was generally worn in con- 
nection with a corresponding defence for the back and is under- 
stood to imply the complete body-armour, described in the middle 
ages as a “pair of plates.” The corselet (Fr. corselet, diminutive of 
the O.Fr. cars, body), a comparatively light cuirass, is more 
strictly a breast-plate only. As parts of the military equipment 
of classic antiquity, cuirasses and corselets of bronze and of 
other rigid substances were common, but while some special kind 
of secondary protection for the breast had been worn in earlier 
times in addition to hauberks and studded “cotes” it was not until 
the 14th century that a regular body-defence of plate was adopted. 
From that time the cuirass came into general use as well as 
plate coverings for the limbs, and by the end of the century had 
superseded the familiar chain-mail. In the early 15th century 
entire plate armour began to be worn without any surcoat, but 
toward its end the short surcoat or “tabard” came into general 
use over the armour. At this time small plates of various shapes 
and sizes (and not always in. matching pairs) were attached to 
the armour in front of the shoulders to defend these vulnerable 
points. In the middle of the century the breast-plate of the cuirass 
was made in two parts, the lower overlapping the upper and con- 
trived, by means of a strap or sliding rivet, to give flexibility. 
Later the cuirass was sometimes superseded by the “brigandine 
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jacket,” made generally of a rich textile lined throughout with 
overlapping metal scales riveted on with studs also of metal. 
In the 1 6th century the cuirass, with globular breast-plate, was 
reinforced by strong additional plates attached by rivets or screws. 
In about 1550 the breast-plate of the cuirass w'as characterized by 
a vertical central ridge, called the “tapul,” having near its centre 
a projecting point; this projection, somewhat later, was lowered 
to the base of the plate and assumed the form which was known 
as the “pcascod cuirass.” 

Corselets provided with both breast and back pieces were worn 
by foot-soldiers in the 17th century, while their mounted comrades 
were equipped with heavier and stronger cuirasses. These de- 
fences continued in use after the other pieces of armour had 
gradually been discarded, and their use has never altogether 
ceased. In modern armies mounted cuirassiers have in some 
degree perpetuated the character of the mediaeval body-armour 
although the steel- jacketed bullet of present-day warfare has 
demonstrated the futility of light metal-plate armour as a means 
of body protection. 

CUIRASSIERS, a kind of heavy cavalry, originally cleveIojK*d 
out of the men-at-arms or gendarmerie forming the heav}' cavalry 
of feudal armies. Their special characteristic was the wearing ot 
full armour, which they retained long after oilier troofis had 
abandoned it. Hence they became distinguished as cuirassiers. 
The first Austrian corps of kyrissers was formed in iqH.i by the 
emperor Maximilian and was 100 strong. In 1705 Au.<tria pos- 
sessed 20 regiments of cuirassiers. After (he war of 1866, how- 
ever, the existing regiments were converted into dragoons. Rus- : 
sia likewise in modern times abolished all but a few guard regi- ! 
ments of cuirassiers. The Prussian cuirassiers were first so called 
under Frederick William I., and in the wars of his successor, 
Frederick the Great, they bore a conspicuous part. After the 
Seven Years’ War they ceased to wear the cuira.ss on .service, but 
after 1S14 these W'cre re-introduced, the spoils taken from the 
French cuirassiers being used to c<iuip the troops. The cuirass is 
now worn only on ceremonial parade.s. In France the cuirassiers 
date from 1666, when a regiment was formed. During the First 
Empire many regiments were created, until in 1S12 there were iq. 
The number was reduced after the fall of Napoleon, but was 
again increased in the period previous to the World War when the 
French regiments alone in Europe wore the cuirass on all parades | 
and at manoeuvres. 

CUISSES, plural of ciussCf Frencli, meaning thigh and rc*- 
ferring to the mediaeval plate armour worn on the front of the 
thighs. (“1 saw young Harry, . . . with cuisses on his thighs, 
gallantly armed” Henry IV., pt, I.-iv. i.) 

CUJAS or CujACius, JACQUES (or as he called himself, 
Jacquks m CujAs) (1520-1590), French jurisconsult, was born 
at Toulouse, where his father, whose name was Cujaus, was a 
fuller. Having taught himself Latin and (ireek, he studied law 
under Arnoul Ferricr, then professor at Toulouse, and rapidly 
gained a great reputation as a lecturer on Jusliniun, In X554 he 
was appointed professor of law at Cahors, and about a year after 
L’Hopital called him to Bourge.s. Duaren, however, who also held 
a professorship at Bourges, stirred up the students against the 
new professor, and such was the disorder produced in consec|uence 
that Cujas yielded, and accepted an invitation he had received to 
the University of Valence. Recalled to Bourges at the death of 
Duaren in 1559, he remained there till 1567, when he returned to 
Valence. There he gained a European reputation, and collected 
students from all parts of the Continent, among whom were 
Joseph Scaliger and de Thou. In 1573 Charles IX. appointed 
Cujas counsellor to the parlement of Grenoble, and in the follow- 
ing year a pension was bestowed on him by Henry HI. Margaret 
of Savoy induced him to remove to Turin; but after a few months 
(t57s) he once more took his old place at Bourges. But the 
religious wars drove him thence. He was called by the king to 
Taxis, and permission was granted him by the parlement to lec- 
ture on civil law in the university of the capital A year after, 
however, he finally took up his residence at Bourges, where he 
remained till his death. 

The life of Cujas was altogether that of a scholar and teacher. 


Ill the religious wars which filled all the thoughts of his con- 
temporaries lie steadily ndused to take any part. A 1///1 hoc ad 
edictiim pnictoris, “This has nothing to do with the edict of the 
praetor," was his usual answer to tho.^e who spoke to him on the 
subject. His sui'iiassing merit as a jurisconsult consisted in the 
fact that ho turned from the ignorant commentators on Roman 
law to the Roman law itself. He collected more than 500 mss. but 
his library was broken up after his death and a great part lost. 
His emendations, of w'hich a large number were published under 
the title of .iiihiKidvcr.sio/n's ct obsrrvatioucs, were not confined to 
lawbooks, lait cxtenfled to many of the Latin and Greek classical 
authors. In juris} inn ienco his study was far from being devoted 
solely to Justinian; he recovered and gave to tin* world a part 
of tile Theodosian (.'ode, with e.\j>lanaliotis; ami he procured the 
maiuiscriid of the Basiiiciu a Greek abridgment of Justinian, 
afterwards published by h'alirol (.see He also coiniiosed 

a comiiientary on the Coiusuvliulinrs Friuloriimy aTul on some 
books of the Decretals. In the Parntlthu or summaries wliich he 
inatie of the Digest, and part it iilarly of tiu: Code of Justinian, he 
tondensetl into short axioms the elementary print ijdes of law. and 
gave definitions remarkable for thi'ir admirable clearness and pre- 
cision The ctiition of his works (Neville, 1577) is now very 
.scarce. The edition of C'olombet is incomt)iet(\ Fabrot, 

however, collected tht* whole in the edition which he published at 
Paris (1658), and which was rtjpriiited at Xa})les (1722, 1727), 
and at Naples and Venice. (175.S), witli an iiulex forming an nth 
volume. 

See Tapirc Masson Vir dc Cujii'i (1500) ; A. 'ri*rras-on IHsfoirc de la 
jnrisprudnice romaine (i7sO): and M vhiuy,v^ d'kAtoirr, dr htleralure, 
ct dc jurisprudvucc ; J. K. i), nta-nardi Fhr.f' dr C'uhis (J.yons, 

1775) J G- lIn;4o CrrU'r,thchr\ M(i\;irhir (1701, etc.); J. Berriat Saint 
Prix Mhnoircs df‘ Cujus, ai)}jeii(lt*(l to liis llisfturr du droit ro7n(iln 
((821;; K. r. J. Sj^angenberg Jac(dt Cuja\ wui M'lnr Zcitiir 7 wyscn 
(Leipzig, 1822). 

CULDEES, an ancient mtniaslir order with settlements in 
Ireland and ScotlaiuL It wa.s long imiigined by Protestant and 
esptrially by Prt‘sbyterian writ its that lliey hatl [irt'served primi- 
tive ('hri.siiaiiity free from Roman corruiilions in one remote 
corner of wir.stern Europe, a view (‘ushrim*tl in Thomas Camp- 
belPs Rcnllurtu 

A.S found in tint Irish mss. the name is Crlr I)(\ /.c.,, God’.s 
comra<Ie or .sworn ally, it was latinized as C(di dfi, whcmcc 
B<»ece\s ciddri. 'Phe t(*nn seems, like tin* Latin vtr dn\ to have 
been ajiplied generally to monks and hermits. 'TIu're are very few 
truslwTirthy ancient solur(^s oi infonualiun, but it M‘em.s probable 
that the Rule of (.!hrotiegang (devi.sed originally for the clergy 
of ('hrodegaiigs cathedral, and largely an adaptation of St. 
Benedict’s rule to secular clergy living in common), archbishop 
of Metz (d. 7O6L was iirouglit by Irish monks to their native 
land from the inonastt‘ries of NMC. Gaul, and that Jri.sh anchorites 
originally unfettered by (he rules of the cloister bound themselves 
by it. in the course of the 9th century w'e fiiui mention of nine 
l>laces in Ireland (including Armagh, Gloumacnoise, Clones, 
Devenush and Sligo) where communities of these (“uldees were 
established as a kind of aune.xe to the regular monastic institu- 
tions. They seem especially to have: had the. care of the poor and 
the sick, and were interested in the musical part of worship. 
Meanwhile in Scotland the Iona monks had been cxindlcd by the 
Pictish king Nechtan in 717, and the vacancies thus caused were 
by no means filled by the Roman monks who thronged into the 
north from Northumbria. Into the gap, towards the end of the 
8th century, came the Cuidce.s from Ireland. The features of 
their life in Scotland, which is the most important epoch in the 
history of the order, seem to resemble closely those of the secular 
canons of England and the continent. From the outset they were 
more or less isolated, and, having no fixed forms or common 
head, tended to decay. In the 12th century the Celtic Church 
was completely metamorphoscrl on the Roman pattern, and in the 
process the Culdecsalso lo.st any distinctiveness they may formerly 
have had, being brought, like the secular clergy, under canonical 
rule. The pictures that we have of Culdee life in the 12th century 
vary considerably. The chief hou.ses in Scotland were at St. 
Andrews, Dunkeld, Lochleven, Monymusk in Aberdeenshire, Aber- 
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nethy and Brechin. Each was an independent establishment con- 
trolled entirely by its own abbot and apparently divided into two 
sections, one priestly and the other lay and even married At St. 
Andrews about the year iioo there were thirteen Culdees holding 
office by hereditary tenure and paying more regard to their own 
prosperity and aggrandizement than to the ser\dces of the church 
or the needs of the populace. A much-needed measure of reform, 
inaugurated by Queen Margaret, was carried through by her 
sons Alexander I. and David I. Canons Regular Mvere instituted 
and some of the Culdees joined the new order. Those who declined 
were allowed a life-rent of their revenues and lingered on as a 
separate but ever-dwindling body till the beginning of the 14th 
century, when they disappear from history. 

The Culdees of Lochleven lived on St. Serf's Inch, which had 
been given them by a Pictish prince, Brude, about S50. In 1093 
they surrendered their island to the bishop of St. Andrews in 
return for perpetual food and clothing, but Robert, who w-as 
bishop in 1144, handed over all their vestments, books and other 
property, with the island, to the newly founded Canons Regular, 
in which probably the Culdees were incorporated. There is no 
trace of such partial independence as was experienced at St. 
Andrews itself, possibly because the bishop's grant w^as backed 
up by a royal charter. In the same fashion the Culdees of 
Monymusk, originally perhaps a colony from St. Andrew’s, be- 
came Canons Regular of the Augustinian order early in the 13th 
century, and those of Abernethy in 1273. At Brechin, famous 
like Abernethy for its round tower, the Culdee prior and his 
monks helped to form the chapter of the diocese founded by 
David I. in 1145, though the name persisted for a generation or 
two. Similar absorptions no doubt account for the disappearance 
of the Culdees of York, a name borne by the canons of St. Peter 
about 925, and of Snow^don and Bardsey Island in Wales men- 
tioned by Giraldus Cambrensis (c. 1190) in his Speculum Ec- 
clesiae and Itinerarium respectively. The former community was, 
he says, sorely oppressed by the covetous Cistercians. These seem 
to be the ordy cases where the Culdees are found in England 
and Wales. In Ireland the Culdees of Armagh endured until the 
dissolution in 1541, and enjoyed a fleeting resurrection in 1627, 
soon after which their ancient property passed to the vicars 
choral of the cathedral. 

See W. Reeves, The Culdees of the British Islands (Dublin, 1S64), 
and in Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. vol. xxiv. (1873) ; F. W. Skene, Celtic 
Scotland (1876-1880), especially vol. ii,; Helen Zimmern, Celtic 
Church (1902) ; W. Beveridge, Makers of the Scottish Church (1908), 
and reff. given by T. J. Parry, art. ‘'Culdees,” Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. 

CULEBRA, the smaller of two islands lying in the Virgin 
Passage immediately east of Porto Rico and known as the Islas 
de Passaje. It is about 18 m. distant from Cape San Juan and 
rises from the same submerged plateau with the larger islands of 
the Antilles. Its extreme dimensions are 3 by 6 m., and its 
surface is low and comparatively uniform, which gives the pre- 
vailing winds an ■unbroken sweep across it. For this reason the 
rainfall is limited to a short season, and the population is com- 
pelled to store rainwater in cisterns for drinking purposes. Its 
soil is fertile, and cattle, poultry, vegetables and bananas are 
produced. The island has been a dependency of Porto Rico since 
1879, when its colonization was formally undertaken, and it is 
now in the municipality of Culebra. In 1902 the American naval 
authorities selected the Playa Sardinas harbour on the south 
side of Culebra as a rendezvous of the fleet and marine encamp- 
ments were set up on shore. The strategic position of the island 
as a naval station has given it considerable importance. Pop. 
(1910) 1,315; (1920) 839; (1930) 847. 

CULION, a municipality (with administration centre and 14 
Barrios or districts) on the island of Culion in the province of 
Palawan, Philippine Islands. Pop. (1918) 4,868, of whom 3,134 
were males; only 18 of the total were whites. It is the leper colony 
(founded 1906) and its inhabitants are gathered from all parts 
of the archipelago and are kept at Government expense. Excellent 
medical and hospital service are furnished free of charge, and 
many cures have been made. The local government is administered 
by the lepers themselves who, so far as possible, live a normal 


village life. 

CULLEN, PAUL (1803-1878), cardinal, and archbishop of 
Dublin, was born at Prospect, County Kildare, on April 29, 1803, 
and educated at Carlow college and the Urban college of Propa- 
ganda at Rome. On his ordination in 1S20, he was appointed to 
the chairs of Hebrew and Sacred Scriptures in the Schools of the 
Propaganda and in 1S32 became rector of the Irish college in 
Rome. During the Mazzini revolution of 1S4S he was rector of 
the Urban college, saving the property under the protection of 
the American flag. In 1S40 Cullen was nominated to the primatial 
see of Armagh; and, on his return to Ireland, presided as papal 
delegate at the synod of Thurles in Aug. 1S50. He took a leading 
part in the national movement of 1 8 50-5 2, and at first supported 
the Tenant Rights League. In May 1S52 he was translated to 
Dublin, and soon a divergence of opinion broke out bet^veen him 
and the more ardent Nationalists under Archbishop IMacHale. 
When the Irish university was started, with Newman, appointed 
by Cullen, at its head, the scheme -was wrecked by the personal 
opposition of the archbishop of Dublin. His distrust of the na- 
tional movement led him to forbid his clergy to take part publicly 
in politics (Purcell's Life of Matifiifig, ii. 610). Cullen, therefore, 
while an ardent patriot, was consistently an opponent of Fenian- 
ism. He was made cardinal in 1S66, being the first Irish cardinal. 

CULLEN, WILLIAM (1710-1790), Scottish physician and 
medical teacher, was born at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on April 15, 
1710. He began his medical career as apprentice to John Paisley, 
a Glasgow surgeon, and then went to sea as a ship’s surgeon. On 
his return home in 1732 he practised for a short time, then studied 
at Edinburgh university, and afterwards practised at Hamilton 
and Glasgow. He lectured on a variety of subjects in Glasgow 
before he went to Edinburgh in 1756 as joint professor of 
chemistry. 

On the death of Robert Whytt (1714-66), the professor of the 
institutes of medicine, Cullen accepted the chair, at the same time 
resigning that of chemistry. In 1773 Cullen was appointed pro- 
fessor of the practice of physic, and continued to lecture until 
a fe'w months before his death, which took place on Feb. 5, 1790. 
His chief works were First Lines of the Practice of Physic (1774) ; 
Institutions of Medicine (1770) ; and Synopsis Nosologicae Medi- 
cae (17S5), which contained his classification of diseases into four 
great classes — (i) Pyrexiae, or febrile diseases, as typhus fever; 
(2) Neuroses, or nervous diseases, as epilepsy; (3) Cachexiae. or 
diseases resulting from bad habit of body, as scurvy; and (4) 
Locales, or local diseases, as cancer. 

The first volume of an account of Cullen's Life, Lectures and Writ- 
ings was published by Dr. John Thomson in 1832, and was re-issued 
with the second volume (completing the work) by Dr. W. Thomson 
and Dr. D. Craigie in 1859. 

CULLEN, royal and municipal burgh, Banffshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1931) 1,688. It is situated on Cullen Bay, m. W. by N. 
of Banff and 66i m. N.W of Aberdeen by the L.N.E.R. Desk- 
ford Burn, after a course of 7^ m., enters the sea at Cullen, which 
it divides into two parts, Seatown, the older, and Newtown, 
dating only from 1822, the old town having been pulled down to 
extend the grounds of Cullen House. St. Mary’s, the parish 
church, a cruciform structure, was founded by Robert Bruce, 
whose second wife died at Cullen. The harbour, constructed be- 
tween 1817 and 1834, though artificial, is one of the best on this 
coast. Fish is exported. About i m. to the S. is Cullen House, 
a seat of the earl of Seafield, which contains some fine works of 
art. A mile and a half to the west is the picturesque fishing 
village of Port Knockie, made a police burgh in 1912, ‘with a 
deep-sea harbour, built in 1891. On the cliffs, 2 m. to the E., 
stand the ruins of Findlater Castle, fortified in 1455. 

CULLERA, a port of east Spain, in the province of Valencia, 
on the Mediterranean sea, at the mouth of the river Jucar, and 
the terminus of the Valencia-Silla-Cullera railway. Pop. (1930) 
13.335* Cullera, at the foot of the Monte de las Zorras, which 
terminate eastward in Cape Cullera, and dominated by a ruined 
Moorish citadel, overlooks to the south a rich, irrigated plain 
producing cereals and fruit. The harbour consists of a roadstead 
from the mouth of the Jucar to Cape Cullera, where ships anchor 
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and discharge into lighters, which alone can ascend the shallow 
river to the port. In 1926, 31 vessels of about 14,000 tons entered 
the harbour. Cullera is a fishing port but is chiefly engaged in ex- 
porting oranges, tomatoes and rice to Britain, and in importing 
artificial fertilizers, flour and timber. 

CULLINANg a town in South Africa, 25° 43' S, 34' 
E., which grew up round the Premier diamond mine, and dates 
from 1903. It is connected by a branch railway (6 m.) with Ray- 
ton, on the Pretoria-Delagoa bay line, and 24 m E. of Pretoria. 
Its population includes 1,7 79 white and about 10,000 natives and 
coloured. Here was discovered, in 1907, the Cullinan diamond, 
3,025-J carats, which was presented by the Transvaal Government 
to King Edward VII., two stones cut from it being used for the 
British sceptre and crown. (\STc Diamond.') 

CULLODEN, a tract of moorland in Inverness-shire, Scot- 
land. It forms part of the north-east of Drummossie Muir, and is 
situated about 6 m. by road east of Inverness, and A m. from 
Culioden Moor station on the L M.S.R. from Aviemore to In- 
verness via Daviot. It is celebrated as the scene of the battle of 
April 16, 1746 {see below; also Cumberland, William Augus- 
tus, Duke of, and Murr.ay, Lord George), by which the fate 
of the house of Stuart was decided By Highlanders the battle 
is more generally described as the battle of Drummossie. Sev- 
eral memorials have been erected. 

The Culioden Papers ^ a number of historical documents rang- 
ing from 1625 to 174S, were discovered in Culioden House in 
1812 and published in 1S15 by Duncan George Forbes. About i m. 
to the south of the field, on the right bank of the Nairn, is the 
plain of Clava, containing several stone circles, monoliths, cairns 
and other prehistoric remains. The circles, some apparently never 
completed, vary in circumference from 12 yards to 140 yards. 

Battle of Ctslloden. — For the course of the 1745 rebellion 
which was crushed at the battle of Culioden, see Scotland. 
After a week’s retreat, Charles Edward awaited the British on 
Drummossie h'loor. Hearing, however, that Cumberland had 
halted at Nairn, eight miles away, to celebrate his 25th birthday, 
Charles decided to surprise his camp. The long night march over 
the moors, however, was too much for the tired and starving 
Plighlanders and they returned to their old position, more ex- 
hausted and depressed than ever. Early on April 16, 1746, Cum- 
berland obtained contact with the Pretender’s army. The High- 
landers, about 7,000 strong, were drawn up in two widely sep- 
arated lines, with a small reserve of horse, one flank resting on the 
park walls of Culioden House. The British, 9,000 strong, were 
also in two lines, at a distance of fifty paces, with cavalry on 
each flank and a reserve of Highland irregulars. The battle began 
with a duel between the nine Scottish and ten British guns; the 
latter, far better served, caused great distres.s (0 the Highlanders, 
who sought to escape their fire by attack. The British infantry 
awaited them in three ranks, the first kneeling, the second stoop- 
ing, the third standing; Cumberland had trained each soldier to 
engage the man to his right front, so evading the Highlander’s 
target and thrusting under his raised sword arm. On the British 
right the Highlanders only made feint attacks, trying to draw fire 
while still out of range; on the left they broke through at one 
point, but were taken in flank by supports from the second line, 
and thrown back in great confusion. Seeing this, the Scottish 
centre and left lost heart and retreated, the British following up 
and causing heavy losses with their musketry fire. At the same 
time the dragoons broke through the walls protecting the Scottish 
flanks and attacked the second line in rear. The Highlanders find- 
ing themselves surrounded, broke and fled, leaving 1,000 dead and 
many wounded and prisoners upon the field of battle, while i ,000 
more fell in the subsequent pursuit. The British lost only 50 
killed and 200 wounded. 

CULMINATION, the attainment of the highest point (from 
Lat. etdmenj summit). In astronomy the term is given to the 
passage of a heavenly body over the meridian of a place. Two 
■ qftlminations take place in the course of the day, one above and 
: other below the pole. The first is called the upper, the second 

. : ';;:%eiower. .Either or both may occur below the horizon and there- 
.invisible. 


CULPRIT, properly Lhc prisoner et the bar; so (me "uilly of 
an offence. In origin the word is a combination ol two Anglo- 
French legal words, culpable, guilty, and prit or pn:>l, i.o , presty 

0. Fr. for prety ready. On the prisoner at the bar pleading “not 
guilty,” the clerk of the Crown answered “culpable,” and stated 
that he was ready (prest) to join i.ssue. The words cul. pnsi (or 
prit) were then entered on the roll. When French law terms were 
discontinued the words wTre taken as lonning one word luldressed 
to the prisoner. 

CULROSS (locally pronounced Coo-rus), a royal burgh and 
parish, Fifeshire, Scotland, 6 \ m. W. by South of Dunlermlinc. 
There is a station on the L.NEE.R from Dunfermline to Ein- 
cardine, and another 2 \ miles away on the liru' from Dunfermline 
to Stirling. Pop. (3931) 495- It is attradively situated on a 
hillside sloping gently to the Forth Here St. Serf f(;unde<i a 
church and cemetery, and here he died and was buried. I^or cen- 
turies the townsfolk used to celebrate his day (July t } by walking 
in procession bearing green boughs. Kentigerii, the apostle to 
Cumbria and first bishop of Glasgow is .said to ha\'e been horn at 
Culross and to have been adopted by St. Serf as his son. These 
religious associations, coupled with the fertility of the soil, led to 
the founding of a Cistercian abbey in 12:7. Of Ibis structure the 
only remains are the wc.stern tow'er and the dioir, which now 
forms the parish church. It is supposed that a chapel of which 
some traces exist in the east end of the town wa.s dedicated to 
Kentigern. James VI. made Culross a royal burgh in 15M8. In 
180S there was discovered in the abbey church, einba lined in a 
silver casket, still preserved there, bearing his name and jirms, the 
heart of Edward, Lord Bruce of Kinloss, killed in 1613 near 
Bergen-op-Zoom in a duel with Sir Edward Sack\’ilie, aftcrw'ards 
earl of Dorset. Robert Pont { 1524-1600 ), the Reformer, was 
born at Shirresmiln, or Shircsmill, a hamlet in Culross ptarish. 
Nearly all its old industries — the coal miiit's, salt works, liiuai 
manufacture, and the making of iron girdles — have disappeared, 
hut its pleasant climate and pidurc.sqin’n(‘s.s make it a holiday 
resort. Dunimarlc Castle, on the sea-shore, adjoins th(‘. site of the 
castle, where, according to tradition, Macbeth slew llu^ wife and 
children of Macduff. 

CULTIGEN, the horticultural term applied to a jilant siuM'ies 
or form which does not exist in the wild stat(‘ fCit her .s[)onlantious 
divergence under cultivation or more direct human agency may 
have brought about the differentiation from more, or less related 
species or forms in nature. The coco-nut, dale and sugar cane 
are examples. (See Indtgf.n.) 

CULTIVATING MACHINERY, 'rhe soil contains both 
mineral and organic matter. The m<jre clay there is in a soil, the 
heavier, stiff cr or more plastic it is and the more diflkult (0 w-ork: 
the more sand, the lighter or more friable or crunilfly it i.s. and 
the easier to work. An important property of clay is its power to 
absorb and retain moisture; sand on the other hand is unrcttaitive 
of moisture. Different soils, therefore, require different treatment 
according to the climatic conditions and the crops to be grown. 
The objects of cultivation are briefly, ( c ) to produce a goocl tilth, 

1. e.y that condition of the soil which wdll best assist the germina- 
tion of the seed and its root development and subsequent plant 
growth; (2) to add humus (organic matter) and fertilizers to the 
soil in order to provide food for the growing plant; (3) to deslroy 
and prevent the growth of weeds which would otherwise compete 
with the crops for living room and food; (4) to modify the con- 

I dition of the soil so as to regulate the amount of moi.sture, the 
j temperature and the access of air. All these operations may be 
performed by the aid of specially devised implements. 

PLOUGHS 

The primary object of ploughing is to break up the soil to 
form a seed-bed. The plough (iocs this by cutting and inverting 
the soil in slices or furrows 9 to 14 in. wide and to a depth of 4 
to 6in. or sometimes more. The inversion of the furrow slice 
exposes a large area of fresh soil to the influences of the weather 
and smothers the crop which is laid under, 

In its simplest form the plough consists of a frame or body to 
which the following parts are attached : (a) handles or stilts used 
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for controlling the plough; (b) beam for hauling the plough, 
carrying devices for making vertical and horizontal adjustments 
of the draught; (c) the share for cutting the bottom of the fur- 
row slice; (d) the land side which takes the side thrust; (e) the 
mouldboard or breast for turning the furrow; and usually (/) the ■ 
coulter for cutting the vertical side of the furrow: sometimes this 
attachment is dispensed with, the side of the furrow then being 
cut by the shin of the plough. Wheels for carrying and guiding 
the plough are also attached to the beam. A tail kfdfe or presser 
may also be attached to the breast to assist in turning the furrow. 
Coulters arc of three kinds: the knife coulter which is suitable 
for all conditions except where tough surface growth must be cut, 
when use is made of a rolUn^ or disk coulter or skeitli, generally 
with a caster action. In Great Britain the rolling coulter is more 
generally used with tractors. When ploughing turf land a skim 
coulter or jointer is used to cut out a small section of the turf 
and turn it into the furrow bottom. Combined disk and skim 
coulters arc also used. 

Frames and l)(*ams are usually made of iron or steel, but wood is | 
sometimes used to save expense and weight. Shares may be made 
of cast iron, chilled underneath to make them self-sharpening, or 
of soft-centre steel ; i.c., surface layers of hard carbon steel welded 
ou to a mild steel centre: this provides both the necessary strength 
and a surface which will take a high polish. Wrought iron shares 
arc often used where the soil contains rocks and stones. Landsides 
need a highly polished surface and are made of cast iron or 
steel. Breasts for general purpose ploughs are made of cast iron 
or mild steel; cast iron is the harder metal and is more suitable 
for gritty or sandy soils, while mild steel is more suitable for heavy 
land since it scours bt'tter. Chilled steel is also coming into use. 
Digger breast.s, being .shcjrt and concave, must be made of very 
hard highly poli.shcci metal such as chilled cast iron, cast steel or 
chilled steel, otherwise the soil is apt to lodge in the hollow of the 
breast. Wood is still used in certain districts or for special pur- 
poses, a.s on the strong land of Kent, England: and a large variety 
of materials, even plaster of paris, has been experimented with 
for overcoming unusual soil conditions. 

Types of Plough* — Breast ploughs can be divided into three 
principal types, i,e,j ha ploughs or breakers for lea, sod or turf 
ground with long sloping shares and breasts of gentle curvature 
to raise the furrows gradually without breaking, them; digger 
ploughs for use in stubble and cultivated ground with short abrupt 
breasts which break up llie furrows as they are turned over; and 
general purpose ploughs of an intermediate type which are suitable 
for general use. Ploughs may also be distinguished as walking or 
riding ploughs, according as the ploughman walks or drives with 
the plough, and disk ploughs which employ a revolving disk. 

The cheapest and simplest of ploughs are those without wheels* 
They make the most demand upon the skill of the ploughman, 
however, but are useful on very heavy land where wheels might 
clog and also among rocks and stumps. Ploughs with one wheel, 
placed under the beam for regulating the depth of work, are use- 
ful on sloping ground, A plough widely used on the Continent of 
Europe has a two-wheeled forecarriage which allows the beam a 
certain amount of free movement, the plough itself being hauled 
by a pair of chains attached near the frame. One-way ploughs 
which lay all the furrows in one direction are also common. They 


render it unnecessary to set out the field in ridges, save time in 
turning and leave no dead furrows. Balance one-way ploughs, 
which are much used in parts of England, have two bodies with the 
shares facing each other connected to a common set of wheels. 
Other one-way ploughs, such as the '‘double Brabant” plough, 
which is very popular on the Continent of Europe, have also two 
bodies (fixed opposite to each other on the same beam) but are 
turned over sideways. The most widely used one-way plough has 
one body and a double-sided breast. It is known by many names, 
including hillside, reversible, turnwrest, swivel, and is the best 
for hillside use. It may aptly be termed the "general purpose 
one-way plough.” 

Ridging ploughs have two flat breasts and a special share and 
are used with and without wheels for making ridges for potatoes 
and roots and for earthing up potatoes. Single-furrow riding or 
stdky ploughs usually have three wheels, one running on the land 
and two in the furrow, one in front and one behind the plough 
which takes the driver’s weight and the sideways thrust on the 
breast and reduces the friction on the plough sole. These ploughs 
are little used in Europe but are common in America and Aus- 
tralia. Riding one-way ploughs are also used in America: they 
usually have two separate bodies and breasts mounted on the 
frame-work in such a way that each body may be lifted out of 
work in turn. Multiple or gang ploughs may be used either with 
horses or with tractors. In Great Britain a double-furrow walking 
plough is used in light land districts. In America and Australia 
riding ploughs with multiple furrows are used : but the standard 
of work demanded would not be regarded as high in intensively 
cultivated countries. For light tractors, self -lift or power-lift 
ploughs are almost universally used. The plough is attached to 
the tractor by a special hitch which can be regulated to minimize 
side draught and incorporates a device to release the plough 
should it strike any obstacle. In this way only one man is required 
to operate both tractor and plough, which may have two or three 
furrows. Ploughs are also made for mounting direct on to the 
tractor frame: they are without transport wheels but may have 
a land wheel for steadying them while at work. The advantages 
claimed are lighter draught, shorter headlands and easier turning 
and reversing. Large riding ploughs with six to twelve furrows 
are used in America where conditions are favourable and large 
areas have to be ploughed. These ploughs usually have the bodies 
flexibly attached to the beam, each body having a separate lever 
by which its depth of working can be regulated by the ploughman. 

Ploughs for Cable Haulage. — ^Theoretically the cable system 
is the most efficient method of ploughing since it avoids all un- 
necessary haulage, but in practice this is discounted by the 
high capital cost of the equipment; hence the cable system can 
only be economically employed where large areas, usually heavy 
land, can be dealt with by one set. Such ploughs are usually made 
on the balance principle with two sets of bodies so as to avoid turn- 
ing them at the headlands. There are several systems of cable 
ploughing. The single engine system makes use of anchors and 
pulleys for directing the cable that hauls the plough backwards 
and forwards across the field and along the headlands. This system 
which, it may be noted, has been adopted for electric ploughing, 
is lower in first cost but slower and less satisfactory than the more 
popular double-engine system, where an engine is employed at 
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each side of the field. Each engine in turn draws the plough 
while the other pays out the cable and as the work progresses the 
engines are moved along the headlands. 

Disk ploughs w'hich are very common in America though little 
used in Great Britain, have revolving concave disks, in place of 
breasts, and scrapers. They are suitable for use in very hard 
ground {e.g., dry adobe) and very heavy ground (:e.g., sticky or 
waxy land) when a breast plough will not operate. Generally 
speaking the draught is heavier and the work inferior to that of 
a breast plough. They may be used with horses, tractors or cable 
sets. Subsoil ploughs are used to break up the soil below the 
furrow bottom without bringing it to the surface, and are an al- 
ternative to deep ploughing in land with shallow top soil and a 
subsoil which it would be dangerous to bring to the surface. The 
subsoiling device is usually a tine, though a cartridge-shaped piece 
of steel may also be used. Mole ploughs are used for draining land 
with a clay subsoil and have a beam carrying a stout knife coulter 
to the foot of which a cartridge-shaped piece of steel or “mole’’ is 
attached. The mole may be set to work at different depths and by 
being drawn through the ground compresses the subsoil in its ■ 
passage, leaving a drainage channel of its own diameter at the re- 
quired depth. The narrow slit cut by the coulter closes up and the 
water then passes into the drain by percolation. Mole drains must 
have outlets into a main drain or an open ditch and a natural 
gradient is essential as they follow the contour of the land. There 
are a number of mole ploughs suitable for tractor haulage which 
will cut drains from 15 to iSin. deep, but for deeper work than this 
it is preferable to use cable haulage as the draught is too great for 
the average agricultural tractor. 

PULVERIZING AND CONSOLIDATING IMPLEMENTS 

After land has been ploughed it must be broken down into very 
fine particles and consolidated in order to form a seed-bed. The 
chief pulverizing implements are cultivators, harrows and rollers. 
Cultivators and harrows work practically on the same principle 
and use either tines or teeth, which are drawn through the soil, 
or disks which cut into the surface ; but the cultivator works to a 
greater depth than the harrow. Except in the case of seed har- 
rows, rigid tines are generally inclined forward to penetrate the 
soil. Spring tines, which depend upon C or S springs or coiled 
springs, are curved forwards and so attain the same end: they are 
less liable to breakage than rigid tines and are as a rule more 
effective in pulverizing the soil. Tines may be provided with de- 
tachable and replaceable points varying in shape, according to the 
purpose in view, from chisel points to broad duck-foot shares, the 
latter being intended less for pulverizing the soil than for under- 
cutting weeds. Disks are particularly useful on hard ground or 
when turf has been ploughed in. 

Cultivators. — ^In Great Britain these implements are chiefly 
used to break down the furrows and bring up perennial weeds, 
harrows being employed subsequently to pulverize the soil still 
further and to comb out the weeds that remain. In America culti- 
vators are widely used for after-cultivation and have been modi- 
fied accordingly. The main features of a cultivator are two large 
travelling wheels with a small swivel wheel in front and a triangu- 
lar frame to which sub-frames carrying the tines are attached, as 
well as the driver’s seat and the mechanism for raising and lower- 
ing the tines : these are set in echelon six or more inches apart and 
vary in number according to the width of the implement and the 
nature of the work. In tractor cultivators curved tines are at- 
tached to straight stems which are specially strengthened to with- 
stand the strain involved: the stems may be flexibly mounted to 
reduce breakages. Cultivators for use with cable sets are made 
with rigid frames and rigid adjustable tines. When so used the 
cultivator is employed in particular for breaking up fallow and 
stubble for autumn sowing. 

Hatrows. — ^In addition to completing the work of the culti- 
vator, these implements serve to cover seed and fertilizers, to 
aerate the soil, to encourage tillering or root and stem develop- 
ment, to break crusts and form a soil mulch, and to uproot 
weeds. The heaviest harrows, often called drags, have long curved 
teeth of varying shapes and sizes. Some drags are mounted on 


wheels with lever adjustments while others have handles for clear- 
ing weeds. They are made in sections which consist of zig-zag 
beams connected by straight cross-members, the teeth being fixed 
at the intersections. These implements are hitched at two points 
to ensure each tooth cutting a separate track. Seed or smoothing 
harrows may have wood or iron frames and straight or curved 
teeth, either fixed or adjustable. Iron-framed harrows are con- 



dependlng from springs, are curved forward so as to penetrate the soil 
effectively 

structed on the zig-zag principle but wooden-framed harrows are 
rectangular, the teeth being inserted at different points along the 
cross members. These harrows are used to refine the soil before 
drilling, to comb out weeds, to cover the seed after sowing, and to 
aerate and mulch land bearing growing crops. Lever harrows 
have straight teeth fixed to cross-members in such a way that by 
the movement of a lever the teeth may be inclined either forwards 
or backwards or set vertically. Spring-ioolh harrow)^ are widely 
used in America to perform the same functions as drags in Great 
Britain. They are really light cultivators with a variable depth of 
work, the depth and pitch of the curved tines being adjustable to 
suit different soil conditions. The tines can be easily raised to 
clear weeds. In America, these harrows usually have a riding at- 
tachment, the wheels being utilized for adjusting the depth of 
work and for transport purposes. 

Disk harrows have saucer-shaped disks from 12 to 2oin. in 
diameter which may be set at varying angles to the direction of 
travel. The disks pulverize and loosen the soil by their eccentric 
motion, producing much the same effect as a disk plough but giving 
a finer tilth. They arc particularly useful for preparing a seed-bed 
when turf has been ploughed in, and are also used in America be- 
fore ploughing hard, dry ground, to facilitate sub.sequcnt opera- 
tions. They will also aid in working out annual weeds, hut if used 
upon land infested with twitch or couch grass will tend to spread 
the weed. The disks may be either full-bladed or cut-away. The 
former are used for general purposes and the latter for deeper 
and coarser cultivation particularly on stony land. Disk harrows 
for tractor haulage have transport wheels and lever adjuslments 
which usually work on the self-lift principle. A common practice 
is to use two disk harrows tandem fashion with tractors, the front 
disks throwing the soil upwards and the others inwards. 

Rotary Tillers. — ^The modern rotary tiller consists essentially 
of a series of tines made to revolve round an axle. An internal 
combustion engine supplies the motive power. Various attach- 
ments may be added. The object is to pulverize the soil and to 
produce a seed-bed at one operation, in this way replacing the 
implements already described. 

Excellent work has been performed by these machines and for 
garden and orchard cultivation and for some forms of tropical 
agriculture their usefulness appears to be established. It is yet 
open to question whether in temperate regions rotary tillage can 
satisfactorily replace the action of the weather in breaking down 
furrows set up in autumn ploughing. 
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Rollers. — These implements are used to consolidate the soil, 
to crush clods and to smooth the surface. The consolidation of 
the seed-bed affects the aeration and moisture content of the soil 
and the proper use of the roller is of great importance. The fiatj 
smooth or land roller which may be of steel, wrought iron, wood 
or even stone, is constructed in two or three sections to facilitate 
turning. A common width for a roller is seven feet, with a diam- 
eter from i8 to 20 inches. The weight may vary between 7 and 12 
cwt. Cambridge or ridge rollers consist of a number of rings two 
to three inches wide which taper to a point and are used for crush- 
ing clods as well as consolidating the land. Size for size they are 
slightly heavier than the flat roller and have a slightly heavier 
draught. Since the ribbed surface which they leave is less liable to 
coalesce after heavy rain than a flat surface, they are very useful 
on heavy land. In America it is a common practice to use two 
sets of rollers so hitched that the front ridges are cut by the sec- 
ond set. For clod crushing on heavy land bar or tiibidar rollers 
may be used and also crosshill rollers which have serrated rings. 
Land pressers or subsurface packers, consisting of a number of 
heavy wheels about three feet in diameter, are used in dry dis- 
tricts to consolidate the soil at the bottom of the furrow. 

MANURE DISTRIBUTORS 

The application of dung and mineral substances (chalk, marl, 
sea-sand) as fertilizers at various stages of the operations of culti- 
vation is of very ancient origin. Except in those cases in which 
animals were fed off or folded on the land it was necessary to cart 
the manure, pile it in heaps on the field and distribute it by hand. 
These practices are still common. But with the recognition of the 
value of liquid manure and the extended use of ‘‘artificiaP^ fer- 
tilizers, devices have been increasingly employed for economizing 
labour and for securing uniform distribution of the fertilizer. 

Liquid ma?inre carts should be made of steel or iron plate (wood 
is unsuitable) and the axle should pass right across the vehicle. A 
pump should be provided for filling the tank and a valve for regu- 
lating the outflow of the liquid. The simplest form of distributor 
is a trough extending the full width of the cart with a continuous 
slit running along the rearward side. Farmyard manure or dung 
spreaders are of American origin and are based on the four- 
wheeled wagon in common use in that country. The distributing 
mechanism consists of a travelling apron or endless belt at the 
bottom of the wagon to carry the dung to the rearward end where j 
a beater attachment disintegrates it and throws it on to the land. 
These implements are not likely to work successfully unless the 
manure is well rotted. Artificial manure or fertilizer distributors 
should be able to distribute all the common fertilizers uniformly 
whether the dressings are heavy or light and should be easy to 
clean, while the working parts must be able to resist the corrosive 
action of certain fertilizers. The various kinds of distributors 
differ mainly in the method adopted for distributing the manure. 
All have a hopper for carrying fertilizers and are usually mounted 
on two wheels. Distribution may be effected by a roller at the I 
bottom of the hopper which revolves so as to work the manure I 
out backwards as the machine advances; by agitators placed over | 
holes in the hopper bottom; by an endless chain with projecting ! 
fingers which travels across the hopper bottom, or by rotating 
fingers of various kinds placed at the bottom of the hopper so as I 
to work out the manure as the machine advances. In these types 
the manure falls more or less straight to the ground and is dis- 
tributed over the width of the machine. Another type with a nar- 
row wheel-base has a tub-shaped hopper and utilizes a centrifugal 
device for distributing the manure which in this case is spread 
over a strip much wider than the wheel tracks. Even distribution 
with this machine can only be effected in calm weather. Artificial 
manures must be in a uniform and dry condition to be distributed 
satisfactorily by mechanical means and care must be taken to 
see that these requirements are fulfilled before the material is put 
in the machine. 

SEED-SOWING MACHINES 

The two ancient methods of sowing seed are broadcasting and 
dibbling. The former method, employed for example with cereal 
crops, results in the haphazard deposit of seed at varjdng depths 
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' and distances: the latter method employed for setting larger seeds, 
is laborious. In modern farming practice an endeavour is made 
as far as possible to substitute a mechanical device. The require- 
ments of the various crops differ, and the character of the soil 
and climate leads necessarily to different practices in sowing the 
seed. It is essential that the seed should be placed at a sufficient 
depth in the seed-bed to enable it to obtain the water necessary for 
germination and growth. Hence seed is sown deeper in dry soil 
and in a dry climate than in a moist soil and in a moist climate. 
In some cases mechanical devices may be unsatisfactory in prac- 
tice because of the injury which may be done to the seed as, for 
example, in the case of potatoes. 

The broadcaster or seeder in its simplest form consists of a 
knapsack for carrying the seed with a hand-operated centrifugal 
device for scattering the seed, or a long seed-box carried on a 
wheel-barrow frame with an agitator to throw out the seed. 
These simple machines are used mainly for grass and clover seeds. 
For broadcasting cereals it is more usual to use a cultivator or 
disk harrow fitted with a seed-box and broadcasting device. 
Broadcasting does not, however, ensure the seed being covered to a 
uniform depth, and modern practice favours the employment of 
the more complicated drill, which not only sows the seed in the 
ground in rows at a suitable depth but also covers it. The most 
important requirement of a drill is even and continuous distribu- 
tion in each spout. The distribution must be adjustable to deal 
with different seeds and rates of sowing but unaffected by varia- 
tions in the speed of the machine, the slope of the land or 
travelling shocks. 

Drills. — ^Drills can be classified according to the type of feed 
adopted, namely, cup feed or force feed, either external or inter- 
nal, or the type of furrow opener or coulter used, as shoe, hoe or 
disk. To ensure a uniform supply of seed to each distributing unit 
in the cup-feed drill, the seed-box must be divided into compart- 
ments and must be kept level. In a separate chamber behind the 
seed-box there is a horizontal geared shaft carrying a number of 
flat disks with cups on each side for lifting the seed from small 
hoppers or feed-runs into funnels connecting with the coulters. 
The seed passes from the seed-box to the feed-runs through 
apertures which may be fitted with slides for regulating the 
supply of grain at this point. Cups may be made with two seed 
faces so that by reversing the shaft different kinds of seed can be 
sown. The shaft is driven by a pinion from one of the travelling 
wheels and the rate of sowing can be altered by using pinions of 
different sizes. A number of variations of the cup-feed system 
are employed, e,g., the “melichar’^ drill, all having for their object 
increased accuracy of sowing. In the force-feed drill, the seed-box 
has only one compartment and over each spout there is a small 
hopper or feed-run in which the feed device works. In the ex- 
ternal type a wheel with fluted 
edges is used and is placed out- 
side the hopper so that the rim 
enters the hopper and brings out 
the seed when the wheel rotates. 
The rate of sowing is regulated 
by altering the speed of the driv- 
ing shaft and special gearing has 
been devised for the purpose. It ' 
is claimed that this type can sow 
damp seed better than any other 
drill. In the internal type a 
fluted roller is usually employed 
and the rate of sowing is varied 
either by moving the fluted roller along the driving shafts or by 
altering the speed of the shaft. The under plate of the feed-run 
may also be sprung to avoid crushing the seed. The shoe and hoe 
furrow-openers require pressure, applied by weights or springs, to 
keep them at the requisite depth and act like ploughshares in 
opening the furrows which close again immediately the drill 
passes. The disk furrow-opener, which may be either single or 
double, operates in the same way as the disk plough. It will cut 
through rubbish and cover the seed well under adverse conditions. 
In dry districts drills with special wheeled pressers are used in 
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Two DRAG HARROWS WITH HANDLES 
After the seed has been sown, the har- 
row covers the bed. It also assists in 
cultivation before seeding, breaks 
crust, and uproots weeds 
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order to consolidate the seed bed and conserve the moisture. 

For sowing roots (turnips, swedes, mangels, sugar beet) on 
the flat an ordinary cup or force-feed drill can be used, but for 
sowing on the ridge a special drill is necessary. This is usually a 
two-furrow implement with a cup-feed. The coulters are pre- 
ceded by concave rollers and may be followed by a fiat roller. 

Special machines have been developed for planting maize 
(“corn”) which is sown in clusters or “hills.” Modern machines 
deal with two rows at a lime and have furrow-openers similar to 
those of a drill. A special feed device has been evolved for pick- 
ing up the grains or kernels separately or in small quantities and 
placing them in a compartment v*^hich has a valve or shutter for 
dropping them at intervals at the heel of the furrow-opener. In 
dry districts maize is sown by an attachment to a kind of double- 
mouldboard plough designed to open a narrow furrow, into ■which 
the grains are dropped after a subsoiling device has prepared a 
seed-bed in the furrow bottom. These machines are called lister 
planters. The simplest types are based on the ordinary walking 
plough though elaborate two-row machines are in more general 
use. Listing is done to enable the plant to withstand drought and 
winds. 

Machines for planting potatoes have also been devised but 
have not been adopted at all widely in ordinary farming practice. 
The dilSculty is to get even spacing without missing, and potatoes 
which have been sprouted are liable to damage by a mechanical 
planter. 

Modern farming practice favours the use of combined ferti- 
lizer and seed-sowing machines •wherever possible. The various 
components do not, however, differ in principle from those 
described above. 

IMPLEMENTS FOR AFTER-CULTIVATION 

The objects of after-cultivation are to destroy weeds, to keep 
the surface layers of the soil in a loose condition in order to 
conserve moisture, to aerate the soil, and in the case of such crops 
as cotton, maize and potatoes, to provide fine loose mould for 
earthing up. 

Hoes (often called cultivators in America,) of various types 
are used for these operations. For cereal crops horse-hoes fitted 
with A-shaped or L-shaped shares are used. The crop having been 
sown in rows, care must be taken in guiding the horse and steering 
the implement between them. The more elaborate hoes are fitted 
with a forc-carriage and the shares can be raised by levers. For 
root crops, single, two or three-row hoes, often called scufflers or 
scarifiers, are used, as a rule with a broad two-winged share in 
front with one or more L-shaped shares on each side. Some 
implements are fitted with tines to which detachable shares of 
various types for use in different operations can be fixed. For 
side-hoeing ridges, disk hoes may be used with skeleton rollers 
for keeping the implement in work. In America, implements for 
cultivating between the rows have been highly developed and are 
much more specialized than in Great Britain. Three or even 
more tines (‘^shovels”) or disks may be used for each row and the 
implements may have seats, and levers for adjusting the tines 
or disks which may be set to move the soil either towards or 
away from the crop — an important consideration in the case of 
■ cotton and maize. Implements guided by runners or roller wheels, 
have also been specially designed to follow the listed furrow. 

Thinners or gappers for thinning root crops have been de- 
veloped but have not met with much success. The crop must be 
quite uniform if mechanical thinning is to give entire satisfaction, 
since tlie machine does not permit, the operator to discriminate 
to the same extent as hand labour. The simplest form of mechan- 
ical thinning or gapping is to run a horse-hoe either diagonally or 
directly across the ^ rows. The special machines usually work 
along the rows and make use of rotating wheels of various types 
with blades or knives for cutting out bunches of plants as the 
implement moves. 

.to for Ctdtivating Grassland. — ^In countries 

where intensive farming is practised various implements are used 
grassland cultivation. Chain harrows (consisting of metal 
or other projections connected together like a 


net), or brush harrows i.e., harrows with brushwood drawn 
through the frames in such a way as to form a kind of brush, or 
ordinary seed harrows are used in the spring for dragging out 
moss or matted undergrowth and dispersing any dung, molehills, 
worm casts, etc. Sometimes, particularly after frost, the llaj: 
roller (which is described above) is used to compress the soil 
around the grass roots and to level the surface. For aerating old 
pasture land, particularly where much coarse or matted under- 
growth is present, cultivators with twisted knife tines are used, 
while rejuvenators utilize lines of various shapes to cut or tear 
the turf to admit air. 

Care of C-ultivating Machinery. — ^Whilc at work machinery 
should receive constant attention to sec that it is functioning 
properly, all bearings should be thoroughly lubricated, and any 
special instructions issued by the makers carefully followed. 
When no longer required in the fields machinery of even the 
simplest kind should be cleaned, placed under cover and all 
working parts protected from damp i id corro.sion. If this is not 
done the life of the machine will be relatively short and it.s work 
unsatisfactory. Paint is a cheap and excellent preservative for 
both wood and metal and any damaged or worn paintwork should 
be restored before storage, and all bright and wearing parts thor- 
oughly oiled or greased. Repairs should also be systematically 
carried out, preferably when work is not pressing, so that the 
machines are ready for use when next required. 

Bibliography. — Mole Draining: Leaflet 35G, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, London; Care and Repair of Plows and Harrows: 
Farmers* Bulletin 946, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington; Paint- 
ing on the Farm: Farmers’ Bulletin, 1,452, as above. See also Agri- 
culture Machinery and I]viPLKMLNTS. (B. J . O. ; II. G. R.) 

CULTIVATION. The cultivation of the soil is the oldest of 
the arts. Neolithic man had rude implements of stone or Hint 
which were the primitive precursors of the spade and hoe, and 
rudimentary ploughs w’'ere devised in the Bronze age. 

In its elementary form cultivation consists in preparing land 
for the reception of seed, after it has been cleared of its natural 
vegetation. The amount of labour involved in this operation de- 
pends on the nature of the soil. Deep soil, rich in natural fertility, 
not subject to extremes of temperature and aclecnuilely supplied 
with water, requires little labour to prepare it for a crop. In 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, from whence Western civilization 
sprang, Agriculture was first developed, and there the successful 
cultivation of the soil involved the artificial supply of water by 
irrigation. In England cultivation was first practised on the b.'ire 
chalk downs where the soil is shallow and stony. The terraces 
which mark the slopes of the Downs and are known a.s “lynches,” 
are generally believed to have been formed by the earliest culti- 
vators of English soil, either by the spade or hy the plough. 

The first step in the evolution of a system of cultivation wa.s, 
no doubt, the discovery by primitive man that continuou.s crop- 
ping of the same land resulted in reduced yield. He found that 
by leaving it uncropped for a year it would in the following season 
return to its former productivity. The bare fallow was thus 
introduced and became universal Throughout Europe a two- 
course system of cultivation, gradually developing into a three- 
course system, was generally adopted from the carlic.st times until 
the eighteenth century and survives in some parts even now. 
Under the two-course system one-half the land was cropped with 
com — ^usually either rye or wheat — and the other half uncropped 
in each year. 

Common-field Farming. — ^Under the three-course system 
which was commonly practised in common-field or communal 
fanning in England for about 1,500 years the land was divided 
into three equal parts. One part was allocated to winter-sown 
com — ^wheat or rye — one part to spring-sown crops — ^barley, oats, 
beans or peas — ^and the third part was left fallow. Roots, clover 
and artificial grasses were unknown. Such crops other than those 
for the sustenance of man or beast as were introduced, such as 
flax, hemp and saffron, were grown on small patches of ground. 

The common-field system necessitated uniformity of cultiva- 
tion over the whole of the arable land of the manor, except that 
portion termed the demesne, which was appropriated by the lord 
for his exclusive use. Rules were made which were obligatory on 
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all the tenants. The “strips’" or holdings in the common-field being 
intermixed and unfenced, all had necessarily to conform to the 
routine of cultivation prescribed by the rules. The fallows were 
ploughed three times for wheat and rye and sowing began on 
Lammas day (Aug. 12) and had to be completed by Halloween 
(Nov. i). For oats, beans and peas the land was ploughed and the 
seed sown between Candlemas (Feb. 2) and Easter. It was con- 
sidered that oats were best sown in March and beans between 
St. Valentine’s day (Feb. 14) and St. Chads day (March 2). The 
land for barley was ploughed and sown between Hock day (the 
second Tuesday after Easter) and Whitsuntide. Two bushels of 
wheat, rye, beans and peas and four bushels of barley and oats 
were sowm per acre. Very little drainage of land was practised 
except that of the furrow and open ditch. 

Progress in the art of cultivation was only possible on land 
which was not subject to common-field rules — such as that farmed 
by lords of the manor or by religious corporations, such as mon- 
asteries. The monks were the pioneers of improvement in farm 
practice. They studied the Latin writers on Agriculture and 
experimented, with the limited resources of the time, on the 
growth of crops The value of lime as a dressing for land had long 
been recognised and marling also was practised by progressive 
agriculturists. The old chalk-pits and marl-pits to be found in 
many parts of the country testify to the antiquity of these prac- 
tices. Otherwise the use of any materials for stimulating and 
maintaining the fertility of the soil, other than by dung, was 
practically unknown. 

Horse-hoeing Husbandry.— In the i6th and 17th centuries 
agriculture increased in importance as the demand for its prod- 
ucts extended, but the methods of cultivating the soil remained 
practically unchanged. In 1733 Jethro Tull, who is justly termed 
“the father of modern husbandry” laid down in his book “Horse- 
hoeing husbandry,” published in that year, principles which laid 
the foundation of a revolution in the art of cultivating the soil. 
His fame rests mainly on his invention of the drill. Others before 
him had conceived the idea of planting seed in rows instead of 
sowing it broadcast, but he was the first to make a machine for 
this purpose which was practicable. But it was not so much by 
his mechanical inventions, of which the drill was but one, as by 
his introduction of an improved system of farming that he merits 
fame. As a young man he travelled widely and observed the 
cultivation of vineyards in France where frequent ploughing be- 
tween rows of vines kept the land clean and stimulated the growth 
of the crop. The son of a Berkshire landowner, he was trained for 
the law and was called to the bar in 1699. In the same year, how- 
ever, he abandoned this career and settled down as a “gentleman 
farmer” at Crowmarsh near Wallingford, removing ten years later 
to another farm at Shalbourne on the borders of Wiltshire and 
Berkshire. 

From his observation of viticulture Tull deduced that tillage 
was necessary before and after sowing of all crops and continual 
stirring of the land kept weeds in subjection and admitted air, 
sun and rain to the roots of the plants. He abolished fallows as 
unnecessary and he made but little use of farm-yard manure, 
relying almost entirely on thorough cultivation for the success 
of his crops. lie proved his confidence in his theory, and demon- 
strated its soundness, by growing wheat on the same land for 13 
successive years, without fallows or manure and obtaining heavier 
crops, from onc-third of the seed, than his neighbours who con- 
tinued to adhere to the old routine. 

Indeed, neither theory nor demonstration had any effect upon 
farmers who regarded Mm as a crank, and were in no way im- 
pressed by the self-evident success of his practice. After his 
death in 1740 a third edition of Tull’s work was published, in 
1751, with a “preface by the Editors addressed to all concerned 
in agriculture.” The Editors were anonymous and commented 
severely on the obstinacy of farmers in refusing to adopt the iim- 
proved methods. “How it has happened” they wrote, “that a 
Method of Culture which proposes such advantages to those who 
shall duly prosecute it, hath been so long neglected in this Coun- 
try, may be matter of Surprize to such as are not acquainted with 
the Characters of the Men on whom the Practice of it depends; 


but to those who know them thoroughly it can be done. For it is 
certain that very few of them can be prevailed on to alter their 
usual Methods upon any consideration; though they are convinced 
that their continuing therein disables them from paying their 
Rents, and maintaining their Families. 

“And, what is still more to be lamented, these People are so 
much attached to their old Customs, that they are not only averse 
to alter them themselves, but are moreover industrious to prevent 
others from succeeding, who attempt to introduce anything new; 
and indeed have it too generally in their Power, to defeat any 
Scheme which is not agreeable to their own Notions; seeing it 
must be executed by the same sort of Hands.” 

Fortunately there were a few enlightened landowmers who were 
interested in ihe development of their estates and the progress of 
agriculture. They appreciated the significance of Jethro Tull's 
experiments and applied the principles which he propounded. 

The Four-course System. — Foremost among the pioneers of 
agricultural improvement was Lord Townshend who retired to 
his estate at Raynham, Norfolk, in 1730. Turnips and clover had 
already been introduced into farm practice but were little culti- 
vated. Lord Townshend followed the precepts of Jethro Tull and 
drilled and horse-hoed turnips instead of sowing them broadcast. 
He advocated the advantages of the crop so vigorously that he 
became known as “Turnip Townshend.” He initiated the four- 
course system of cultivation, which is still commonly termed the 
Norfolk system from the county in which it was first introduced. 
This was based on the systematic rotation of crops by which corn- 
crops were never taken in succession on the same land, but were 
always alternated with a cleaning or recuperative crop such as 
roots or clover. The usual rotation was wheat, roots, barley, 
clover. By this system the land was continuously occupied, and 
bare fallow was eliminated from the regular routine. It also made 
it possible to introduce stock into the regular cultivation of the 
land and to provide for their maintenance in good condition 
throughout the year. 

It may be said, indeed, that the revolution in British agricul- 
ture to which the introduction of the four-cour.se system gave the 
most prominent expression was not so much in methods of culti- 
vation — although these were radically changed — as in the inti- 
mate association of tillage and live stock which it promoted. 
Under old methods crops were grown on arable land and live stock 
were kept on grassland. The arable land produced food for man 
and the grass-land food for cattle and sheep. They were independ- 
ent and, in a large measure, detached departments of the farmer's 
business. Every winter the head of live stock had to be reduced 
to such numbers as could be maintained by the hay, with scanty 
: supplement from the straw and any other surplus produce from 
the arable land. 

The four-course system made cattle and sheep an integral part 
of the routine of cultivation. At the beginning of the winter the 
roots provided ample food either for sheep which were folded on 
them, or for cattle in the byres. The clover course, or “break,” in 
the same way provided food either by feeding off on the land, or 
cutting for hay. From this system naturally developed the prac- 
tice of stall-feeding cattle through the winter which ensured sup- 
plies of beef at the time of year when, under the old methods, it 
was hardly obtainable. 

The maintenance of the fertility of the land, and the prevention 
of its exhaustion, were ensured by this system of cultivation when 
properly carried out and indeed in many cases the productivity of 
the land, and its consequent value, were greatly and permanently 
increased. The use of artificial fertilizers was still unknown and 
for manuring the land the folding of sheep, and the dung pro- 
duced by the stall-fed cattle were mainly relied upon. Lord Town- 
shend, however, revived the practice, which had once been com- 
mon in Norfolk but had fallen into disuse, of marling, which was 
eminently suited for the improvement of the light sandy soils 
of the county. 

By the latter part of the i8th century the “new farming” ha( 
spread extensively. The moveinent for enclosure, which release 
large tracts of land from the antiquated restrictions of common 
field fanning assisted in securing the general adoption of improve< 
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methods. The spirit of agricultural progress was stimulated not 
only by influential landowners but also by energetic writers such 
as Arthur Young. The acknowledged leader of the movement was 
Thomas Coke of Holkam, Norfolk, who in 1776, at the age of 
twenty-two came into his estate. In 17 78 two of his tenants threw 
up their farms and he determined to farm them himself. No wheat 
had been grown on this land which produced only a sparse crop 
of rye. Coke marled, clayed and manured it, drilled wheat and 
turnips, grew^ sainfoin and clover and trebled the live stock. The 
value of bones as a fertilizer had just then been discovered, and 
artificial feeding stuffs, such as oil-cake, had been introduced. But 
although the success of these new methods was amply demon- 
strated farmers were still very reluctant to adopt them and Coke 
himself reckoned that the influence of his example extended at the 
rate of one mile per year. But progress although slow, was steady 
and by the beginning of the 19th century the “new farming’’ had 
become general throughout the country. 

Practice with Science. — ^All the improvements in the art of 
cultivation up to the 19th century had been made by intelligent 
observers of the processes of nature working empirically by the 
method of trial and error. Experiments like those of Jethro TuU 
in the tillage of the land and the growth of crops, and those of 
Robert Bakewell in the breeding of live stock were made in the 
true scientific spirit, but of scientific knowledge, in the modern 
sense, they had none. In 1803 Humphrey Davy, then assistant 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, was engaged by 
the Board of Agriculture to deliver a course of six lectures on 
“The connection of chemistry with vegetable physiology.” They 
were so successful that Davy was appointed professor of chem- 
istry to the Board of Agriculture and gave further courses of 
lectures during the next ten years. He was the pioneer of the 
application of science to agriculture, and he was followed by 
Liebig, Johnston, Voelcker, Gilbert and others. The establishment 
by Lawes at Rothamsted of the first agricultural experimental 
station recognized the intimate association of science with prac- 
tical farming. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Lawes succeeded to an estate at 
Rothamsted, Hertfordshire, in 183^ and a little later began that 
series of agricultural experiments which are famous throughout 
the world. In 1843 Dr, (afterwards Sir) J. H. Gilbert became 
associated with him and undertook the charge of the chemical 
laboratory. The general scheme of the experiments was to grow 
the more important farm crops, year after year, on the same land 
without manure, with farmyard manure and with various kinds of 
artificial manure. Many experiments were also started on the 
feeding of animals. 

The application of scientific research inaugurated a new era 
in the art of cultivation. In the first instance attention was mainly 
directed to the discovery of new fertilizers. Various substances 
of fertilizing value were already in common use, such as lime, 
crushed bones, soot and salt. The usefulness of guano was known, 
but it was not until 1835 that the first cargo was imported into 
Great Britain. These were all natural products used in their 
natural state. Chemistry provided new substances, artificially 
compounded. The first of these was superphosphate — ^bones 
treated with sulphuric acid — which Lawes introduced and manu- 
factured on a commercial scale. The same treatment was applied 
to coprolites and to other kinds of mineral phosphates. 

The introduction of a variety of fertilizers, each having its spe- 
cial adaptability to different soils and conditions and the accurate 
knowledge of their qualities which was disseminated from Roth- 
amsted and from other experimental stations which were gradu- 
ally established in many countries, systematized the art of culti- 
vation. The farmer obtained greater control of his land and crops. 
He was supplied with the means of readily restoring to the land 
the fertility extracted from it. Not only was the direct applica- 
tion to the crops of food and stimulant made possible but the 
introduction of oil-cake enabled him to fatten his cattle expe- 
ditiously while at the same time manuring his land. 

Chemistry was the first branch of science to be harnessed to 
the service of the husbandman. But in modem farming many 
Otter branches of science have contributed. Geology, botany, 


physiology, and, latest of all, bacteriology, all share in the develop- 
ment of agricultural research. The advancement of exact knowl- 
edge during the present century has proceeded with unprecedented 
rapidity. The secrets of the soil have been exposed by the bacteri- 
ologist and have revealed possibilities in regard to the processes of 
cultivation which have been hitherto unimagined. The principles 
of breeding, both of animals and plants, have been discovered and 
the knowledge, still imperfect, has been applied to crops and live- 
stock. 

Knowledge permeates slowly and science is far ahead of general 
practice. The cultivator of the soil must always be dependent 
for his success largely upon natural forces which are uncon- 
trollable, but the mastery of Nature’s secrets which scientific re- 
search gives him cannot fail in the long run to increase the prod- 
ucts of his skill and experience. 

See also Cultivating Machinery. (R. H. R.) 

UNITED STATES 

Cultivation by the Indians. — At the time of the discovery 
of America by the white man the Indians were cng.'iged more 
extensively in the cultivation of crops and in the stable prosecu- 
tion of permanent agricultural pursuits than has been commonly 
supposed. Instead of devoting themselves exclusively to hunting 
and fishing and the nomadic life, the Indians even at that early 
date grew maize, pumpkins, squash, toi'>acco, beans, potatoes and 
other crops. To clear the forested areas for the production of 
these crops, they bruised and scorched the roots of the trees or 
girdled the trunks and fired the base. In time the trees died, 
sunshine penetrated to the ground beneath, and the crops were 
planted. Or, by the use of crude axes the trec.s were felled and 
burned. The Indian women did most of the work in producing 
the crops, the work being done entirely by hand, without the aid 
of domestic animals. The ground was stirred, the planting holes 
were made, and the weeds and grass were kept down by crutle 
implements such as clam shells, shoulder blades of buflalo, horns 
of dper and elk and pointed sticks of wood. 

Each Indian family had its garden. Maize was the principal 
crop in those sections suitable to its growth, and was grown iii 
practically all sections of the present United Statics. It was 
planted in hills about 3 ft. apart in the row^ and the rows were 3 or 
4 ft. apart. In each hill three to six kernels were planted As the 
maize grew, the soil was banked up in mounds about the plants 
I or 2 ft. high. One or two crabs or fish were placed with ihc 
kernels into each hole to serve as fertilizer, if the planting was 
done where this form of animal fertilizer was available. Between 
the rows of maize, such crops as beans and pumpkins were 
planted, although both beans and maize were sometimes plantofl 
in the same hill. The same crops were grown on the land year 
after year until the yields became so low that new clearings in 
the forest were necessary in order to start again on a virgin soil. 

Cultivation by the Colonists. — ^The Europeans who col- 
onized North America found the climate, soils, vegetation and 
crops so different from those of their native countries, that they 
encountered serious agricultural difficulties and experienced many 
discouraging failures. There was the formidable forest to he 
cleared away to make room for the food crops. They had estab- 
lished themselves as neighbours to a strange and often hostile 
people, who looked with natural resentment upon the inevitable 
encroachments into their long-held domains. And it was a 
herculean task to try to transplant European agriculture into the 
new environment under such forbidding conditions. The result 
was largely failure from the standpoint of European methods and 
past experience. At best, the resulting product was only an 
unpromising hybrid between European agriculture and that prac- 
tised by the American Indians. In general, the agriculture of the 
native Americans was adopted by the colonists as regards both 
nfethods and crops. Upon that foundation the structure of Cau- 
casian agriculture in North America was reared. The maize 
cultivated by the Indians is still the leading crop in the United 
States. The colonists learned much from the Indians, and indeed 
made little progress in apicultural methods for decades. Although 
animal power and machinery were employed — the English settlers 
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in Connecticut having introduced the use of the plough in the 
cultivation of maize before 167S — the implements were crude 
and the cultivation poor. By the end of the iSth century colonial 
agriculture had made improvements over primitive methods in 
only a few particulars, no noteworthy progress being made until 
after the Revolutionary War. During the early colonial period 
there were both interest and activity in determining the possi- 
bilities of plants introduced from other countries and of those 
found native to America. But as soon as the pioneer stage was 
passed the colonists settled down to mediocre routine husbandry. 

Nature had done much to provide abundant fertility in this 
“milk and honey” land of promise, but the colonists counteracted 
much of this by improvident systems of tillage. On their poorly 
cultivated fields little or no fertilization was given, live stock 
culture was neglected, the implements used were rough, clumsy 
and largely ineffective, and the soil became so exhausted of its 
fertility that new forest areas had to be cleared for the continued 
production of farm crops. John Taylor, the author of the first 
book on Virginia agriculture, Arator^ published in 1813, said: 
“Agriculture in the South does not consist so much in cultivating 
land as in killing it.” Farming was at times spoken of as mining, 
because of the extraction of fertility from the soil without any 
adequate system of returning it, even in part. Because land was 
cheap the plantation owner in the South experienced no great 
difficulty in abandoning his exhausted land and moving with his 
slaves, his major capital, to more fertile areas. 

The inefficient agriculture of that day, however, did not escape 
severe criticism from many local students and observers and for- 
ward-looking husbandmen who were leading the way to better 
methods. Foreign writers and visitors were often shocked by the 
contrast between the cultural technique of the colonies and that 
of the European countries, then more advanced agriculturally, 
and they voiced their opinion in scathing comment regarding the 
weak and insufficient tillage and decreasing fertility of the soil 
and the generally wasteful and slovenly agriculture practised by 
the colonists. 

Four main reasons for this bad scale of affairs were assigned: 
(i) Ignorance of the farmers regarding the fundamental principles 
of scientific agriculture; (2) conservatism, binding them to the 
traditional methods of the past; (3) cheapness of the land and 
high price of labour; (4) lack of markets for farm products. The 
first two reasons were denied by many. In regard to the third 
reason George Washington, himself an alert, progressive farmer, 
wrote that the aim of farming in America was not to make the 
most from cheap land but to get the most out of high-priced 
labour. Others pointed out that the most profitable agricultural 
practices in the colonies where land was cheap and abundant but 
labour scarce and high-priced would necessarily be different from 
those in England and other European countries where land was 
high-priced but labour cheap and abundant. As contributing 
factors to the conditions caused by wasteful methods on cheap 
lands should be mentioned the surprising fertility of much of the 
virgin soil which yielded large returns for small effort, and the 
general novel and unsettled condition of farming. Speculation and 
the pioneer spirit of adventure were rife. The tendency was for j 
many of the original owners to clear land and bring it under I 
tillage in order to sell it and move on farther west. One writer 
states that every farm from eastern Maine to western New York 
was for sale, generally speaking. 

Evolution of Better Systems of Tillage.— Gradually, scien- 
tific methods and equipment have been introduced until the tiller 
of the soil to-day sees clearly how to make his land perpetually 
productive of high yields with minimum physical effort. 

An early chronicle of the Pilgrims speaks of manuring ground 
with herrings or shads, 1,000 to an acre, and says that one acre 
thus dressed produced as much maize as three acres without the 
dressing. In 1813 John Taylor contended that success in agri- 
culture lies in free use of putrescent vegetable matter as manure, 
and that it should be applied to the soil before the gaseous fertility 
elements pass into the atmosphere. He advised that more crops 
be grown and fed to animals and the resulting manure ploughed 
into the soil. Taylor also suggested that clovers should be largely 


grown and ploughed under. Gypsum, he said, would increase the 
yield of clover. 

Edmund Ruffin in 1818 used shell marl on his farm to coun- 
teract the ‘‘poisons” from the organic acids in the soil By such 
use he obtained an increase of 40^^? over the yield from untreated 
land. As the decades passed and the beneficial effects of fertiliza- 
tion became more generally known, the use of both barnyard 
manure and mineral fertilizers became vastly extended. Likewise 
the value of fertilizing elements became more fully appreciated. 
While the cotton planters of the South formerly hauled off, burned 
or threw into streams the seed of this crop, now cotton-seed oil 
cake is used for fertilizer. However, the value of barnyard ma- 
nure, so undeniably needed as fertilizer, particularly in the arid 
West where humus in the soil is more lacking than in that of 
many of the more humid sections of the East, is apparently not 
yet fully realized in the United States, judging by the need for 
improvement of conditions of the manure piles on the farms of 
the country. This is especially noticeable in contrast with the 
meticulous care bestowed upon the conservation of this fertilizing 
substance in many European countries. 

The improvident culture of the past in the United States has 
necessitated the expenditure of huge sums for fertilizers. Al- 
though a more rational system of cultivation would have rendered 
so much outlay unnecessary, rich returns have been obtained from 
their application in increased crop yields. The addition of mineral 
fertilizers on many soils, however, is not sufficient. Organic mat- 
ter for conversion into humus is urgently needed in order to 
improve the physical texture and water-holding power of the soil. 
In sections where live stock can be profitably raised, especially 
if ensilage can be fed and the manure applied to the soil without 
much loss in fertility, barnyard manure finds its rightful place in 
the soil-enrichment scheme. But green manuring, the ploughing 
under of crops in the succulent stage, particularly of leguminous 
crops, with consequent enrichment of the soil in nitrogen from 
the symbiotic bacteria, has come to be recognized as an important 
agency in soil enrichment. 

Rotation of crops was early recognized as an important practice 
in soil tillage, although the system was not as extensively used as 
proper maintenance of fertility required. Instead of adopting this 
practice the early farmers followed the system which has been 
designated natural husbandry, by which nature is expected to 
recuperate the soil without man’s purposeful aid. According to 
that system, the one-crop plan was followed until the soil weakly 
gave up the struggle to supply fertility. Then came the naked- 
fallow system by which the land was allowed to lie idle for a 
period in order to give nature the opportunity to restore some of 
the depleted elements by chemical and biological action, the soil 
; in the meantime being kept cultivated and free of weeds. In 
areas of scant rainfall this system is followed for the additional 
purpose, and probably the most important one, of conserving 
moisture in the soil. However, this system was never followed 
very extensively in the eastern part of the United States. Legume 
rotation, a system by which a legume was grown in rotation with 
other crops, and field-grass husbandry, a system of alternating 
a grass crop and a. cereal, have been practised to some extent, 
but have not made the headway in America as in Europe. 

Following these systems came scientific rotation, practically 
forced on the husbandman by declining productivity of his soil 
and the growing scarcity of free virgin land to which he could go. 
This system owed its unusual importance in the East to the fact 
that it was used as a means of meeting the agricultural competi- 
tion from the great areas of cheaper land in the West.* As ad- 
juncts to this system, pasturing is largely done away with, more 
and better animals are kept, and these are fed in stalls instead of 
being allowed to graze, ensilage is used as one of the feeds, and 
the manure from the animals is utilized. 

The next step after scientific rotation is specialized and inten- 
sive agriculture, if this step can be considered apart from scientific 
rotation. Into this era, with its agricultural production of sucl 
magnitude as to make the marketing of the surplus crops a serious 
national problem, America has entered. As active agencies in th« 
development of tillage on American farms to its present con 
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spicuous position, the marvellous development of agricultural 
machinery and the wide-spread diffusion of information concern- 
ing improved agricultural practices should be mentioned with 
grateful emphasis. 

Bibliugr-^phy. — C ommissioner of Patents, Report (1857, 1858); 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Report (1872, 1S74) ; US. Department 
of Agriculture, Yearbook (1895, 1S96) ; L. H Bailey, ed. Cyclopedia 
of American Agriculivrc, vol, iv. (1912) ; Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, TransaciionSj vol. xx., (1916) ; K. Coman, The 
Industrial History of the Umied States (1920) ; E. L, Bogart, 
Economic History of American Agriculture (1923); Agncultural 
History Society, Papers, vol. 2 (1923) ; N. S. B. Gras, A History 
of AgriciiUure in Europe and America (1925) J E- W. Bidwell and 
J. I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
1620-1860 (1925). (M. C. Me) 

CULVERIN, an early form of light gun, constructed of 
leather or bronze (from Fr. conlcitvre, a serpent). Culvcrins were 
classified into the grand culverin, weight about 40cwt., bore about 
5-Vin., and throwing a shot of about 18 lb,; bastard culverin, 
weight 30cwt., bore sin., weight of shot 10 lb.; and medium cul- 
verin, weight iscwt., bore 4m., w^eight of shot alb. The name 
disappeared about 1732. 

CULVERT, It is frequently necessary to make a passage 
for water under roads, railways, banks, canals, etc. The drain 
made to carry the water in such cases is called a culvert. It may 
be either flat or arched, and is usually built strongly of masonry 
or brickwork. The introduction of fcrro-concrele affords a ready 
means of constructing culverts strongly and economically; a con- 
crete arch for such work is sometimes made with reinforcing rods 
laid in spiral form. The derivation of the word is apparently from 
Fr. couloir, a water-way. 

CUMAE, an ancient city on the west coast of Campania, 
Italy, about 1 2 m. W. of Neapolis, on a volcanic eminence, over- 
looking the plain traversed by the Volturno. 

Strabo calls it (Gr. Ku/z??) the oldest of the Greek colonics on 
the mainland of Italy or in Sicily. We find it in 721 u.c. founding 
Zancle (Messina) in Sicily, jointly with Chalcis; and it extended 
its power gradually over the coast of the gulf of Puteoli and the 
harbours of the promontory of Misenum. Puteoli itself (under 
the name Dicaearchia) was probably founded by Cumae. In the 
seventh century, according to the legends, Parlhenopc, whither 
the demos of Cumae had taken refuge after an unsuccessful rising 
against the aristocracy, was attacked by the latter and destroyed, 
but soon rebuilt under the name of Neapolis (New City, the 
present Naples) The most fertile portion of the Cam- 

panian plain was also under its dominion; the name “fossa 
Graeca” still lingered on in 205 b.c. to testify to its ancient 
limits. Cumae was now at the height of its power, and many 
fine coins testify to its prosperity. In 524 b.c. it was the object 
of a joint but unsuccessful attack by the Etruscans of Capua, the 
Daunians of the district of Nola, and the Aurunci of the Mens 
Massicus. A renewed Etruscan attack was repelled with the help 
of Pliero of Syracuse, who in the battle of Cumae of 474 b.c. drove 
the Etruscan fleet from the sea, and broke their power in. Cam- 
pania. The Samnites finally destroyed the Etruscan supremacy 
by the capture of Capua in the latter half of the fifth century 
(^see Cabxta; Campania), and the Greeks of. Cumae were over- 
whelmed by the same invasion. The beautiful series of Greek 
coins from the town now ended, and Oscan became its language 
(though in many respects the Greek character of the town sur- 
vived) until about 180 b.c. when the Cumaeans addressed to 
Rome a request that they might be allowed to use Latin for 
public purposes. Cumae had already come under the supremacy 
of Rorrft, about 340, as Capua did, and was governed after 3x8 
by the j^aefecti Cajpuain Cumas. In the Hannibalic wars it re- 
.mainied faithful to Rome. Under the empire it was a quiet 
country town, in contrast to the gay and fashionable Baiae, which, 
however, with the lacus Avemus and lacus LucrinuSj formed a 
part of its territory. Cicero’s villa on the east bank of the latter, 
,for fexample, which he called the Academia, was also known as 
CJumahum. In the Gothic wars the acropolis of Cumae was, 
, diifcept for Naples, the only fortified town in Campania, and it 
t^B^ed its military importance until it was destroyed by the 
■ ,,3KeapciiUtans, in 1205, since which time it has been deserted. 


The acropolis hill (269 fl. above sea-level), a mass of trachyte 
which has broken through the surrounding tufa, lies hardly 100 
yd. from the low sandy shore. It is traversed by caves, which 
are famous in legend as the seat of the oracle of the Cumacan 
Sibyl, and a vaulted corridor leading to a large rectangular fore* 
court has been found, from which the oracular cave itself will 
no doubt be reached when the e.xc aval ions are completed The 
acropolis has only one approach, on the south-east; on all other 
sides it falls away .sfcei)Iy. Remains of fortifications of all ages 
run round the edge of the hill; some of the original Greek work, 
in finely hewn rectangular tufa blocks, exists on the east. The 
mediaeval line follows the ancient, excciit on the north-cast, 
where it lakes in a larger area. Within the acropolis stood the 
temple of Apollo, the remains of which, restored in Roman times, 
stand on the eastern and lower summit. 

There are also various remains of buildings of the imperial 
period, and these are far more freejuent on the site of the lower 
town (now occupied by vineyards) which lies below the acropolis 
to the south. The line of the city walls can be traced both on 
the east and on the west, though the remains on the ea.sL are in- 
significant, and on the west (the seaward side) only the scarping 
of the hill remains. To the south of the town, just outside the 
wall, is the amphitheatre. To the north of it is the point where 
the roads from Liternum (the Via Domitiana runuing along the 
.sandy coast), Capua (a branch of the Via Campana), Misenum 
and Puteoli meet. The last passes through the Aero Felice, an 
arch of brick-faced concrete 63 ft. high which siian.s a cutting 
through the Alonle Grillo, made by Domilian to shorten the course 
of the road, which had hitherto run farther north. The Grotto 
della Pace leads to the shores of Avernus. On the cast side of 
Cumao arc considerable remains of the Roman period. The 
cemeteries of Cumae extended on all sides of the ancient city, 
except towards the sea, but the most important lay on the north, 
between this temple and the Lago di Licola. Pre-IIctlenic (ninth 
to eighth centuries b.c.) Greek, Samnile and Roman graves have 
produced many important objects, now in various museums. 

See D. Randall Maciver, The. Iron Agr in Italy (Oxford, 1927), 
160 sqq, (especially for the geometric pottery found here) . 

CUMANA, a city and port of Venezuela, capital of the State 
of Sucre, situated on the Manzanarcs river about im. above its 
mouth, 5 2 ft. above sca-levcl and iSom. E of Caracas. It is the 
oldest existing European settlement on the South American conti- 
nent, having been founded by Diego Ca.stcllon in 1523 under the 
name of Nueva Toledo. The city was almost totally destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1766, and also in 1797 and 1929; shocks were 
experienced in 1812 and 1853, when little remained of the origi- 
nal structures of the town. Slight shocks are very frequent, some 
of them severe enough to cause considerable damrige to the build- 
ings. The mean annual temperature is S3® and the climate is 
enervating. In colonial times the city was rich and pro.sperous 
and enjoyed a lucrative trade with the mother country Spain. 
Pop. (1926) 18,737. The products consist of coffee, cacao, brown 
sugar (“papelon”), tobacco, rum, coconut oil, divi-divi, fruits, 
cotton goods, dried fish, and furniture made from the fine native 
woods. There is excellent tobacco and cotton land along the shores 
of the bay and there are a good many settlements and small 
towns along the southern shore. The district is one of considerable 
promise for the future if the labour problem can be solved. A 
tramway connects the city with its port at the mouth of the 
Manzanares. In recent years several manufacturing enterprises 
have been established, among which are a coco-nut oil extraction 
plant, a textile factory, electric light plant and other utilities. 

CUMANS or COMANS, one of the most important of the 
old Turkish races. Their origin is uncertain; they were prob- 
ably closely akin to the Seljuk Turks, and perhaps identical with 
the Qun of Arabic chroniclers; in which case they were the 
western neighbours of the Scljuks, and preceded their westward 
march by a few years. They must have arrived on the confines 
of Europe about a.d. 1030. About 1050 they attacked the Ghuz, 
who were then living in the old lands of the Petchenegs (q,v.) 
between the Ural and the Volga. These they subdued and made 
their vassals. After 1120 they further combined with the Kipchak 
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State which had now come under a Mongolian dynasty. The new 
federation was kno\vn henceforth to Arabic and Chinese sources 
as Kipchai*:; to the Russians as Toiovtsi; to the Greeks as Cuinani, 
and to the Germans as Wahven, or Falven, these being attempts to 
reproduce the Slavonic name, which means “dwellers in the 
plains”; for the Cumans were not of pure Turkish race. 

The Cuman federation destroyed the last remains of the 
Khasar State and took their lands. After the defeat of the 
Petchenegs by Jaroslav of Kiev, they extended their empire yet 
further westward, reaching the Dnieper in 1055. Soon their 
frontiers reached from the Volga to the Danube. For the next 
century, the history of Kiev is practically one of continual Cuman 
wars. Sometimes treaties, and even marriage alliances were con- 
cluded; but the Cumans seem to have taken these treaties lightly, 
and bands of them constantly harassed the Slavonic peasants. 
At this time the Cumans were partly Mohammedan, but still 
largely pagan. “Wc worship one God, who is in the sky,” they 
told the first missionaries to them, “and beyond that we know 
nothing; for the rest, we have abominable habits.” As to these, 
the “Chronicle of Nestor” states: “Our Polovtsi too have their 
own habits; they love to shed blood, and boast that they eat 
carrion and the flesh of unclean beasts, such as the civet and 
the hamster; they marry their mothers-in-law and daughters-in- 
law, and imitate in all things the example of their fathers.” These 
Cumans wore short kaftans, and shaved their heads, except for 
two long plaits. They seem to have been purely hunters and 
warriors, leaving the cultivaLion of the soil to their subject tribes 
of Slavs. Curaania, as south Russia was called, possessed thriving 
towns, and traded in slaves, furs and other products; but the 
trade was probably in the hands of Greeks and Genoese; the 
funeral monuments attributed to the Cumans (pyramids or pillars, 
each surmounted by a male figure bearing in his hand a drinking- 
cup) were probably not their work. The early westward raids 
of the Cumans, as when they invaded Hungary in 1071-72 and 
Byzantine territory in 1086 and 1094, allied with the Petchenegs, 
were not made in force, and were defeated. After the break-up 
of Kiev they grew stronger; at the opening of the 12th century 
they were the allies of the terrible Bulgarian Tsar Kalojan, 
whose wife w^as a Cuman. With him they were engaged in annual 
wars against Byzantium and against the Crusaders, although the 
alliance had to be renewed annually, for at the approach of sum- 
mer the Cumans always retired to their own steppes to enjoy their 
booty. The growing power of Hungary was already a danger to 
them; the King of Hungary made several campaigns into Mol- 
davia and Wallacliia from 1223 on, coupling these wars with the 
more pacific methods of Catholic propaganda. By 1228 he already 
had enough converts to found a bishopric in Moldavia. 

Break-up of the Cuman Empire,— The conquerors of the 
Cumans were to come, however, from the East. In 1228 the 
Mongols attacked them on the Volga, destroying many and driving 
others into Georgia, where they were attacked and wiped out. 
In. X23S they were crushingly defeated near Astrakhan. Many 
of them were slain, many more absorbed in the conquerors’ hordes. 
Some, who were sold as slaves to the Sultan Malek-el-Saleb, be- 
came the founders of the Boharib dynasty of Mameluke sultans 
in Egypt, and subsequently avenged their earlier defeat, and in- 
flicted on the Mongols their first check. Large numbers of Cumans 
crossed the Danube in leather boats, and took refuge in Bulgaria. 
Their army is still heard of as a separate force here in 1256, and 
the Cumans played a very large, if not a preponderating part in 
Bulgarian history up to the Turkish conquest. The two chief Bul- 
garian dynasties of this period, the Terterovske and the Sisma- 
novske, were Cuman, and much of the population of north Bul- 
garia must also have been Cuman. Jirecek believes the so-called 
“Gagauz” of north-cast Bulgaria, the Dobruja and Bessarabia 
(Turkish-speaking orthodox Christians) to be descendants of 
the Cumans, The Gagauz are being rapidly Bulgarized to-day. 

Another group of Cumans, consisting of 40,000 warriors with 
their families, or at least 200,000 souls in all, under their Khan 
Kuthen, took refuge in Hungary in 1239, promising to adopt 
Christianity in return for protection. This protection was the 
occasion of the declaration of war on Hungary by the Mongols 


who claimed the Cumans as their vassals. They were received 
with honour by King Bela of Hungary, and a commission was 
appointed to settle with them. There was, how^ever, much friction 
between the Cumans and the Magyars. The former, who were 
still nomad tcnl-dweilers, felt cramped in their new life; the 
latter complained of depredations against their fields and their 
women. The Cuman women, on the other hand, were too ugly 
to attract the Magyars. The Cumans were eventually settled in 
the most fruitful parts of the Alfold, between the Danube and 
the Theiss, in the districts henceforward known as Greater and 
Lesser Cumania. When the Mongols invaded Hungary, they drove 
before them many Cuman prisoners as their vanguard. This caused 
the belief that the Cumans of Hungary had turned against their 
hosts, and a mob of infuriated Mag\'’ars broke into the royal palace 
and murdered Kuthen. Flis followers, who were assembling loyally 
enough to fight the Mongols, thereupon turned on the Magyars, 
and a party of them after devastating much of south Hungary 
and Styria, retired with their booty to the Balkans. Some of 
his followers settled in the district of south Serbia where a village 
still bears the name of Cumanovo; others rejoined their com- 
patriots in Bulgaria. 

King Bela married his son to a Cuman woman, and King 
Ladislaus of Hungary (1272-90) was known as the Cumanian. 
He favoured the Kunok (as the Cumans were known in Hungary) 
to such an extent that there appeared a danger that the land 
might relapse into heathendom, and a crusade was preached 
against them; but after his death their importance diminished. 
Many of them w^ere created nobles, the rest remained free 
peasants, enjoying special privileges and immunities. Until 1715 
they did military service in lieu of all taxation, and had the right 
of migrating at will. They retained their individuality until late 
in the i8th century, w^hen they were completely Magyarized. The 
last speaker of Cuman as a living language died in 1770. Many 
Cumans doubtless left Hungary with the Turks. 

The Cumans were notoriously prolific, and it certainly cannot 
be doubted that they form a much larger element of the popula- 
tion of Hungary and Bulgaria, perhaps also Rumania, than is 
generally recognized. They were a talented race. They produced 
a dynasty in Egypt and two in Bulgaria, and intermarried with the 
kings and princes of Kiev, Serbia and Hungary. Matthias 
Corvinus himself is said by some authorities to have been of 
Cuman origin. 

Their language has been preserved in the so-called Codex 
Cumanicus, which was once in the possession of Petrarch, and is 
now in the library of St. Mark in Venice. This interesting 14th 
century document contains an imperfect Cuman lexicon, a num- 
ber of hymns, and a collection of riddles in Cuman. The lan- 
guage is clearly an east Turkish dialect. 

BiBJCiOGRAPirsr. — Codex Cumanicus, ed. Count Gcza Kuun (Buda- 
pest, 1880) ; K. Jirecck, “Bemerkungen iiber die Kumanen und Pet- 
sdhenegen,” in the Berichie of the k. bdhmischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissensebaften (1889) ; J. Marquart Ueber das Volkstnm der Ku- 
tftanen, in OstMirkische Diakktsiudien (1914) ; A. Bruce Boswell, 
“The Kipchak Turks” in The Slavonic Review June, 1927; other 
studies by Bang, Marquart and Pelliot have appeared in the minutes 
of learned societies in Liege, Gottingen, Paris and elsewhere. 

(C. A. M.) 

CUMBERLAND, DUKES AND EARLS OF. The earl- 
dom of Cumberland was held by the family of Clifford iq.v.) 
from 1525 to 1643, when it became extinct by the death of Henry, 
the 5ih earl. The ist earl of Cumberland was Henry, iith Lord 
Clifford (1493-1542), a son of Henry, loth Lord Clifford {c. 14S4- 
1523). (treated an earl by Henry Vill. in 1525, Henry remained 
loyal during the great rising in the north of England in 1536, and 
died on April 22, 1542. Plis son and successor, Henry, the 2nd 
earl (c. 1517-70), married Eleanor (d. 1547), a daughter of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and Mary, daughter of King 
Henry VII.; he had the tastes of a scholar rather than a soldier, 
and died early in 1570. By his first wife, Eleanor, he left an only 
daughter, Margaret (1540-96), who married Henry Stanley, 4th 
earl of Derby, and who in 1557 was regarded by many as the 
rightful heiress to the English throne. By his second wife he left 
two sons and a daughter; his elder son George succeeding to the 
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earldom in 1570, and his younger son Francis succeeding his 
brother in 1605. Cxeorge, 3rd earl of Cumberland (1558-1605), 
was born on Aug 8, 1558, and married Margaret (c. 1560-1616), 
daughter of his guardian, Francis, 2nd earl of Bedford. He com- 
manded the “Bonaventure” against the Spanish Armada, and from 
this time until his death on Oct. 30, 1605, was mainly engaged in 
fitting out and leading plundering expeditions, some of which, 
especially the one undertaken in 1589, gained a large amount of 
booty. The earl left no sons, and his barony was claimed by his 
only daughter Anne (1590-1676), the wife successively of Rich- 
ard Sackville, 3rd earl of Dorset, and of Philip Herbert, 4th carl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery; while his earldom was inherited 
by his brother Francis (1559-1641). A long law-suit between the 
new earl and the countess Anne over the possession of the family 
estates was settled in 1617. The 5th earl was Francis’s only son 
Henry (1591-1643), who was born on Feb. 28, 1591, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He was a supporter of Charles 
I. during his two short wars with the Scots, and also during the 
Civil War until his death on Dec. ii, 1643. He left no sons; his 
earldom became extinct; his new barony of Clifford, created in 
162S, passed to his daughter Elizabeth (161S-91), wife of Richard 
Boyle, earl of Cork and Burlington; and the Cumberland estates 
to his cousin Anne, countess of Dorset and Pembroke. 

In 1644 the English title of duke of Cumberland was created 
in favour of Rupert, son of Frederick V., elector palatine of the 
Rhine, and nephew of Charles I. Having lapsed on Rupert’s 
death without legitimate issue in 16S2, it was created again in 
16S9 to give an English title to George, prince of Denmark, who 
had married the lady who afterwards became Queen Anne. It 
again became extinct when George died in 1708, but was revived 
in 1726 in favour of William Augustus (1721-65) third son of 
George II. As this duke was never married the title lapsed on 
his death in 1765, but was revived in the following year in favour 
of Henry Frederick (1745-90), son of Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and brother of George HI. Having again become extinct on 
Henry Frederick’s death, the title of duke of Cumberland was 
created for the fifth time in favour of Ernest Augustus, who was 
made duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale in 1799. In 1837 | 
Ernest became king of Hanover, and on his death in 1851 the 
title descended with the kingdom of Hanover to his son King 
George V., and on George’s death in 1878 to his grandson, Ernest 
Augustus (b. 1845). In 1S66 Hanover was annexed by Prussia, 
but King George died without renouncing his rights. His son, 
Ernest (1845-1923), was known as the duke of Cumberland. 
He married Princess Thyra of Denmark, and inherited the duchy 
of Brunswick-Liineburg in 1884, but was prevented from becom- 
ing reigning duke by a federal decision, inspired by Prussia in 
1885, and repeated and strengthened in 1907, when it was decreed 
that no member of the house should assume the throne of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg. The duke never formally renounced the throne 
of Hanover, and the hostility between his family and the Hohen- 
zollerns continued until reconciliation was accomplished by the 
marriage of his son, Ernest Augustus, to Princess Victoria Louisa 
of Prussia, daughter of the emperor William II. The old duke 
had resigned (1906) his rights in favour of his son. The son was 
permitted on his marriage to succeed to the duchy of Brunswick, 
but in 1918 was compelled, with other German princes, to abdicate. 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD (1631-1718), English phi- 
losopher and bishop of Peterborough, the son of a citizen of 
London, was born in London on July 15, 1631. He was educated 
in St. Paul’s school, and at Magdalene college, Cambridge, and in 
1667 was presented to the rectory of Allhallows at Stamford. 

At the age of 40 he published his earliest work, entitled De 
legibus naturae disquisitio philosopkica, in qua earum forma, 
summa capita, ordo, promulgatio, et obligatio e rerum natura 
investigantur ; quin etiam elementa philosophiae Hobbianae, cum 
moralis turn civilis, considerantur et refutantur (1672). It ap- 
peared during the same year as Pufendorf’s De jure naturae et 
gentium, and was highly commended in a subsequent publication 
by Pufendorf , whose approbation must have had the effect of mak- 
ing it known on the continent. Having thus established a solid 
repiAation, Cumberland next prepared a work on a very different 


Essay towards the Recovery of the Jewish Measures 
arid Weights, comprehc 7 idmg their lUonies; by help of ancient 
standards, compared with ours of Rnghind (16S6). 

In 1691 he became bishop of Peterborough. He died on Oct. 
9, 171S. 

The philosophy of Cumberland is expounded in the Irealisc Dc 
legibus naturae. Its main design is to combat the principles 
of Hobbes. 

He defines the laws of nature as ‘'immutably true propo- 
sitions regulative of voluntary actions as to the choice of good 
and the avoidance of evil, and w’hich carry with them an obli- 
gation to outward acts of obedience, even apart from civil laws 
and from any considerations of compacts constituting govern- 
ment.” This definition, he says, will be admitted by all parties. 
Some deny that such laws exist, but they will grant that this is 
what ought to be understood by them. There is thus common 
ground for the two opposing schools of moralists to join issue. 

The existence of such laws may, according to Cumberland, be 
established in two ways. The inquirer may start either from 
effects or from causes. Cumberland prefers that from causes to 
effects, as showing more convincingly that the laws of nature 
carry with them a divine obligation. In the prosecution of this 
method he expressly declines to have recourse to what he calls 
“the short and easy expedient of the Platonisls,” the assumption 
of innate ideas of the laws of nature. He cannot assume, he says, 
that such ideas existed from eternity in the divine mind, but 
must start from, the data of sense and experience, and thence by 
search into the nature of things discover their laws. It is only 
through nature that we can rise to nature’s God. His attributes 
are not to be knowm by direct intuition. But the Cambridge 
riatonists have his support in their battle with Hobbes, and he 
grants that ideas might be both born with us and afterwards im- 
pressed from without. 

Cumberland’s ethical theory {sec Ethics) is summed up in 
his principle of universal Benevolence, the one source of moral 
good. “No action can be morally good which does not in its own 
nature contribute somewhat to the happiness of men.’’ The theory 
is important in comparison (i) with that of Ilohbes, and (2) 
with modern utilitarianism. 

X. Cumberland’s Benevolence is, deliberately, the prec.i.se an- 
tithesis to the Egoism of Hobbets. His method was the deduc- 
tion of the propriety of certain actions from the consideration of 
the character and position of rational agents in the universe. He 
argues that all that wc see in nature is framed so as to avoid and 
reject what is dangerous to the integrity of its constiluliou; that 
benevolence of all to all is what in a rational view of the creation 
is alone accordant with its general plan; that both man’s body and 
his mind show him to be designed for the pursuit of common good 
rather than his own private advantage. The whole course of his rea- 
soning proceeds on, and is pervaded by, the princiide of final 
causes. 

2. To the question, What is the foundation of rectitude? he 
replies, the greatest good of the universe of rational beings. He 
may be regarded as the founder of English utilitarianism, but his 
system goes to the opposite extreme from what is known as the 
selfish system, by absorbing individual in universal good. 

Nor did he restrict good to the ijlcasures of sense; a point in 
which his views were abandoned by the utilitarians, but revived 
later by Mill. The doctrine of right reason, regarded as a purely 
derivative function of the mind which lies only in germ in Cum- 
berland, will be found in full flower in Hartley, Mackintosh and 
later associationists. 

Bibliography. -—The care of Cumberland’s posthumous publications 
devolved upon his domestic chaplain and son-in-law, Squier Payne, 
who soon after the bishop’s death edited **!Sanckoniato*s Phoenician 
Bistory, translated from the first book of Eusebius, De praeparatione 
evangelica: with a continuation of Sanchoniato’s history of Eratos- 
thenes Cyrenaeus’s Canon, which Dicacarchus connects with the first 
Olympiad. These authors are illustrated with many historical and 
chronological remarks” (1720). The preface, moreover, contains an 
account of the life, character and writings of the author, which was 
likewise published in a separate form. The sequel to the work was 
likewise published by Payne-^rigmej gentium antiquissimae ; or At^ 
tempts for discovering the Times of the First Planting of Nations: in 
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several Tracts (1724)- Editions of the De legibus natiirae (Lubeck, 
1683 and 1694) ; English versions by J. Maxwell (1727) and John 
Towers (1750) , French translation by Jean Barbevrac (1744) ; James 
Tyrrell (1642-171S), grandson of Archbishop Ussher, published an 
abridgment of Cumberland’s views in A Brief Disquisition of the Laws 
of Nature according to the Principles laid down hi the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
berhmd's Latin 'J realise (1692; ed. 1701). For biographical details see 
also Cumberland’s Memoirs (1807), i. 3-6; Pepys' Diary. For his phi- 
losophy, see E. Albce, Philosophical Review, iv. 3 (1895), PP* 264 and 
371 ; F, E. Spaulding, R. Cumberland als Begninder der englischen 
Ethik (1S04) ; and text-books on ethics. 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD ( 1732-1S11), English dram- 
atist, was born in the master’s lodge of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
on Feb. 19, 1732. He was the great-grandson of the bishop of 
Peterborough; and his father, Dr. Denison Cumberland, became 
successively bishop of Clonfcrt and of Kilmore. His mother was 
Joanna, the youngest daughter of the great scholar Richard Bent- 
ley, and the heroine of John Byrom s once popular little eclogue, 
Colin and Phoebe. Cumberland was educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
as tenth wrangler in 1750. He had just begun to read for his 
fellowship, when he was offered, and accepted, the post of private 
secretary to the earl of Halifax, first lord of trade and planta- 
tions in the duke of Newcastle’s ministry. In 1761 he accompanied 
his patron (who had been appointed lord-lieutenant) to Ireland 
as Ulster secretary and subsequently held other Government posi- 
tions. In T7S0 he was sent on a confidential mission to Spain, 
the expenses of which he strove in vain to recover, and soon after 
retired on an allowance of less than half -pay. He died in London 
on May 7, iSii. 

Cumberland is remembered by his plays, and, to some extent, 
by his Memoirs (1806-07), which include a long account of his 
Spanish mission and reminiscences of politicians and of Garrick, 
Foote and Goldsmith. Cumberland was a good observer of men 
and manners; but the uneasy self-absorption which Sheridan im- 1 
mortalized in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary in The Critic \ 
is apparent enough in this autobiography. 

Cumberland’s plays, pLiI)Iishcd and unpublished, have been com- j 
puted to amount to hfty-four. About 35 of these are regular plays, ; 
to which have been added 4 operas and a farce; and about half of 
the whole list are comedies. The best known of them belong to 
sentimental comedy. He first essayed sentimental comedy in The 
Brothers (1769). The theme of this comedy is inspired by Field- 
ing's Tom Jones; its comic characters arc the jolly old tar Captain 
Ironsides, and the henpecked husband Sir Benjamin Dove. The 
epilogue paid a compliment to Garrick, who helped the production 
of Cumberland’s second comedy The WesUindian {ini), which 
was afterguards (ranslated into German by Boden; Goethe acted 
in it at the Weimar court. The Fashionable Lover (1772) is a 
sentimental comedy of the most pronounced type. 

Among his later plays may be mentioned The Natural Son 
(17S5), The Imposters (17S9), a comedy of intrigue; The Jew 
(1794), 3. serious play; The Wheel of Fortune (i 795 )> in which 
John Kemble found a famous part in the misanthropist Penrud- 
dock, who cannot forget but learns to forgive (a character de- 
clared by Kotzebue to have been stolen from his Menschenhass 
nnd ReAie), and a Hint to Husbands (1806), which, unlike the rest, 
is in blank verse. 77 ie Carmelite (1734), a romantic domestic 
drama in blank verse, in the style of Home’s Douglas^ furnished 
some effective scenes for Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble as 
mother and son. His posthumously printed plays (published in 2 
vols. 1813) include Brutus (afterwards amalgamated with other 
plays on the subject into a very successful tragedy for Edmund 
Kean by Payne) ; Tiberius in Capreae; and The False Demetrius 
(on a theme which attracted Schiller). Cumberland translated the 
Clouds of Aristophanes (i797)» altered for the stage Shake- 
speare’s Timon of Athens (1771), Massinger’s The Bondman and 
The Duke of Milan (both 17 79)- Cumberland’s novel, Henry, 
was printed in Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library (1821), with a 
prefatory notice of the author by Sir Walter Scott. 

A so-called Critical Examination of Cumberland’s works and a 
memoir of the author based on his autobiography, by William Mad- 
ford, appeared in 1812. An excellent account of Cumberland is in- 
cluded in “George Paston’s” Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century 


(iQoi). Hettner well characterizes Cumberland’s position in the his- 
tory of the English drama in Litteraturgesch. d. 18 Jahrkunderts (2nd 
ed., 1S65), i. 520. Cumberland’s portrait by Romney (whose talent 
he was one of the first to encourage) is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

CUMBERLAND, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, Duke of 
(1721-1765), son of King George II and Queen Caroline, was 
born on April 15, 1721, and when five years of age was created 
duke of Cumberland. After an unsuccessful attempt at a naval 
career, he joined the army in 1742, becoming a major-general in 
December. In 1743, he shared in the glory of Dettingen (June 
27), and after the battle was made lieutenant-general. In 1745, 
ha\dng been made captain-general of the British land forces at 
home and in the field, the duke was again in Flanders as com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied British, Hanoverian, Austrian and 
Dutch troops. Advancing to the relief of Tournai, which was 
besieged by Marshal Saxe, he unsuccessfully engaged that great 
general in the battle of Fontenoy {q.v.) on May ii. 

He was recalled from Flanders to quell the Jacobite rising 
headed by Prince Charles Edward (1745-46). Carlisle having been 
retaken, Cumberland retired to London, till the news of the defeat 
of Hawley at Falkirk roused fresh fears. The duke was appointed 
commander of the forces in Scotland, and proceeded to Aberdeen 
to prepare his army. On April 15, 1746 he fought the decisive 
battle of Culloden. His stern measures for the suppression of 
Jacobitism which followed earned him his title of “Butcher” 
Cumberland. 

He was rewarded by being voted an income of £40,000 per 
annum in addition to his revenue as a prince of the royal house. 
In 1747 he again opposed the still victorious Marshal Saxe in 
Flanders, and received a heavy defeat at the battle of Lauffeld, 
or Val, near Maestricht (July 1747). When war broke out afresh 
in 1757 Cumberland was placed at the head of a motley army 
of allies to defend Hanover. At Hastenbeck, near Hameln, on 
July 26, 1757, he was defeated by the superior forces of D’Estrees 
{see Seven Years War), and finally, in September, capitulated 
at Klosterzeven, agreeing to disband his army and to evacuate 
Hanover. His disgrace was completed on his return to England 
by the king’s refusal to be bound by the terms of the duke’s agree- 
ment. Retiring into -private life, the duke did much to displace 
the Bute ministry and that of Grenville, and endeavoured to 
restore Pitt to office. Public opinion, which had originally turned 
against him after liis harsh treatment of the Scotch, now set in 
his favour, and he became almost as popular as he had been in 
his youth. He died on Oct. 31, 1765. 

See A. N. Campbell Maclachlan: William Augustus, Duke of Cum- 
berland (1876) ; E. Charteris: William Augustus . . . his early life and 
times (1913) ; William Augustus . . . and the Seven Years War (1925) ; 
and Cumberland: Dukes and E-4.rls of. 

CUMBERLAfTD. The north-westernmost county of Eng- 
land, bounded north by Scotland, with the boundary deflected 
north of the Esk-Liddell streams so as to include Solway Moss 
in England, east by Durham and Northumberland leaving the pass 
between Pennines and the Cheviots in the latter county, south-east 
by Westmorland giving the upper Eden to that county, south 
by Lancashire, which possesses the southward-opening Coniston 
and Windermere areas of the English Lake District, and west 
by the Irish Sea. It thus consists essentially of the Carlisle plain 
and those portions of the Lake District which focus upon it or 
upon the west coastal strip. 

Physical and Geological Features. — ^The great physical and 
geological feature is the famous mountain dome with its radial 
lakes and this will be described briefly here though it extends 
into Westmorland eastwards and Lancashire southwards. The 
geological history has analogies with that of North Wales. Ordo- 
vician deposits were overlaid by lava and ashes and these in turn 
were covered by Silurian rocks. The area was folded in a north- 
north-west direction during the Caledonian mountain-building pe- 
riod, was reduced and acquired a girdle and probably a cover of 
Carboniferous rocks, was depressed again, acquired a girdle of 
New Red Sandstone, and, Marr suggests, a covering of Chalk- 
period deposits. Later, probably during the Alpine mountain- 
building period, the present dome was uplifted with a drainage 
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scheme first developed on a now vanished cover. The Saddleback 
(2,847 Skiddnw (3,053 ft.), Bassenthwaite, Crummock 

Water, and the West Ennerdale area shows the smoothed 
surface of Ordovician rocks typically pressed into slates. To 
the south of a great fault the volcanic rocks or Borrowdale 
series give rugged features; they lagged behind the slates in 
the northward Caledonian folding. Sea Fell Pike (3,210 ft.) 
and Helvellyn (3,118 ft.) arc the most outstanding masses. 
The two sections are separated broadly by the Penrith-Keswick 
road and a line continuing this westward. There are some 
volcanic rocks (Carrock Fell) north-cast of Skid daw. The vol- 
canic series gives place southward to Silurian rocks along a 
line from the lower Duddon across the upper part of Winder- 
mere to the vicinity of Shap in Westmorland. The scenery to 
the south becomes smoother and the transition is, in the west, 
not far from the county boundary. The volcanic series con- 
tains intrusive igneous rocks in the west, and at Shap. The 
dome has been radially eroded and fault lines have added com- 
plexities as also have the glaciers of the Pleistocene Icc Age. The 
Derwent, Caldcw, Eainont, Lowther, Kent, Leven, Crake, Dud- 
don, Esk, Irt and Ehen spread like the spokes of a wheel, mostly 
from the central volcanic zone and their valleys contain the 
many long lakes, usually with morainic dams, that name the 
district. Derwent water, Bassenthwaite, Bultermere, Crummock 
Water, Ennerdale and Wastwatcr arc the largest in Cumberland, 
with Uliswater on the Westmorland border. As in. North Wales 
there are also high tarns at the htjads of valleys. 

A fault running east-north-cast from Maryport cuts off the 
dome from the Carlisle plain which has many faults around it 
and possesses a floor of Permian, Triassic and Liassic rocks. The 
Pennine fault runs along the cast side of the Eden valley and 
throws up Carboniferous Limestone and other rocks of that 
period to form the high ground on the north and north-cast of the 
county. Cross Fell (2,930 ft.) is outstanding and the volcanic 
intrusion of the Whinsill may be traced northward from it. 

The west coast strip exposes Carboniferous Limestone, with 
remnants of scarps facing towards the dome, followed by coal 
measures some of which arc worked under the sea. Ironstone 
also occurs. To the south-w^cst Triassic sjandstones form the 
frame of the dome. The present dips of these rocks arc sufficient 
to carry them on over the whole dome and Marr thinks they 
once covered it. Like North-West Wales, Cumberland was af- 
fected in the Pleistocene Ice Age not only by local ice sheets 
but also by ice-sheets spreading down the Irish Sea from Scot- 
land. A moraine with south Scottish rocks can be traced at S. 
Bee's Head, in the Isle of Man, and in North Ireland. 

Early Settlement. — ^The great circles of unhewn stone are a 
feature of Cumberland. That at Swincside, near Millom, still 
has 22 stones standing, its diameter is about 25 yards. Another 
li m. from Keswick on the old Penrith road retains 38 stones and 
is about 38 yards in diameter; it encloses a group of 10 stones 
one of which is 7 ft. high. Long Meg and her Daughters, near 
Addingham Church, has 67 stones and a diameter of more than 
100 yards. Near the enclosure is a stone 18 ft. high. Tumuli 
have been found on many of the lower hills, notably near Hesk- 
fell (south), Penrith, and Bcwcastle Fells (north), A number of 
bronze-age finds have been made. 

The district was conquered by Agricola in a.d. 80 and he built a 
wall from Solway to Tyne. This was superseded by the great 
wall of Hadrian built a.d. 121 from Wallsend in Northumberland 
to Bownes-on-Solway in Cumberland, a distance of 73^ m. In 
post-Roman times the county shared in the activities of Celtic 
Christianity which had its centre in the north-western islands. 
Crosses with Celtic and Scandinavian characteristics occur at 
Gosforth, Bewcastle and elsewhere. The battle of Ardderyd (573) 
resulted in the consolidation of Cumberland with the kingdom of 
. Strathclyde. About 670-680 the Angles of Northumbria conquered 
, the district between the Solway and the Mersey and kept it until 
' the Danish invasion of the 9th century. In S75 the kingdom of 
Cumbri is referred to, but without any indication of its 
.■,;,'=e3C^t;iand the first mention of Cumberland to denote a geographi- 
J occurs in 945, when it was ceded by Edmund to Malcolm 


of Scotland. At this date it included the territory north and south 
of the Solway from the Firth of Forth to the Duddon In 1000 
it was once more a stronghold of the Danes, whose iiilliicnce is 
clearly traceable in place names, the Scandinavian names being 
mostly on the higher ground and the Saxon names in the lowlands. 
At the time of the Norman invasion Cumiierland was a dependency 
of the earldom of Northum]>ria, but its history at this period is 
very obscure, and no notice of it occurs in Domesday, Klrksantun, 
Bootle and Whicham, however, are entered under the possessions 
of the earl of Northumbrin in the West Riding of Yorkshire. In 
1092 William Rufus captured Carlisle, repaired the city, built the 
castJc, sent Englishmen to till the land and placed the district 
under the lordship of Ranulf IMeschincs. The fief of Rariulf was 
called the Power or Honour of Carlisle, The district was again 
captured by the Scots in the reign of Stephen, and on its recovery 
ill 1157 was made to include the great barony of Coupland. At 
this date the district was described as the county of Carlisle, and 
the designation county of Cumberland is not adopted in the 
sheriff’s accounts until T177. The administrative divisions were 
known as bailiwicks, in 12 78. 

Border warfare was a feature of Cumbrian life until, and even 
after, the union of England and Scotland. Familioo like the 
Tilliols, the Lucies, the Greystokes, and the Dacres were famous 
on the English side. Many of the pari.sh churches have towers 
for defence, as the church at Burgh-on- the-Sands near Carlisle. 
Carlisle was the headquarters of the English army under Edward I. 
In the Wars of the Roses the prevailing sympathy’' was with the 
Lancastrian cause. In 1542 the Scots suffered a disastrous defeat 
at Solway Moss. After the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland in 1603, the countries hitherto known as “the Borders” 
were called “the Middle Shires.’' On the outbreak of the Civil 
War of the 17th century the northern counties rose for the king. 
In 1645 Carlisle was captured by the parliamentary forces, but in 
April 1648 it was retaken and did not finally surrender until the 
autumn of 164S. Cumberland was one of the first counties to 
welcome Charles II.; in 1715 it was associated with the rising, 
and Carlisle was the chief seat of operations in 1745. With the 
Romantic Revival in English poetry at the close of the iSth cen- 
tury, the Lake district with its mngmliccnt scojiery became a centre 
of literary interest gathering around the names of Wor(lswt)rth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Ruskin and others. 

Industries and Occupations. — The climate is generally tem- 
perate, but colder in the higher parts. The Solway plain has a 
smaller rainfall than Lakeland mountains which havti ilie heaviest 
rainfall recorded for the British Lsles. Somewhat less than three- 
fifths of the total area of the county is under cultivation. Around 
: and below the volcanic crags is rough sheep pasture, around thi.s 
is good hill pasture with some oat.s and in the plain of Carlisle 
with good red soils there is over 25% of arable land with oats, 
rootcrops and potatoes for the most part. On the Lias area the 
arable rises to 50%. Stockfarming, especially for sheej), i.s the 
main rural occupation. Rough Fell sheep are becoming tht^ chief 
type in the hills and they arc crossed with larger ones in lh(^ low- 
lands. Long after the Norman Conquest Cumberland remained 
one of the most densely forested regions of England, and much 
of the low-lying land is still well wooded, the Lake District in 
particular displaying beautiful contrasts between bare mountain 
and tree-clad valley. The oak, ash and birch arc the principal, 
natural trees, while sycamores have been planted for shelter round 
many farmsteads. Plantations of larch are also numerous. 

Much land was formerly held by “statesmen” i.e., “estatesmen” 
a class of sturdy small-holders. 

^ The principal industries of Cumberland have been from earliest 
times connected with its fisheries and mineral wealth. The mines 
of Alston and the iron mines about Egremont were worked in the 
12th century. The Keswick copper mines were worked in the 
reign of Henry III., and the black-lead mine in the 18th century. 
Coal-mining is referred to in the isth century and, after the revival 
of the mining industries in the i6th century, rose to great im- 
portance. The saltpans about the estuaries of the Esk and the 
Eden were a source of revenue in. the i2lh century. At present 
the mining industry is most important, coal being raised in the 
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district about Whitehaven, Workington and Maryport. Much iron 
ore has been raised, and there has been a large output of pig-iron, 
and ore is also found in the south, in the neighbourhood of Mil- 
lom. There are ship-building yards at Whitehaven, and pencil 
mills at Keswick. Gypsum, zinc, cobalt, antimony, manganese and 
some lead are mined. Copper V7as formerly worked near Keswick, 
and there was a rich deposit of black lead at the head of Borrow- 
daie. Granite and limestone are extensively quarried. Stone is 
very largely used for house-building, a fine green slate being often 
employed. Shap and other granites are worked for building and 
roadstoncs. 

The chief ports are Whitehaven, Workington and Maryport. 
The L M.S.R. enters the count 3^ near Penrith and terminates at 
Carlisle. This is the western route to Scotland. There are branch 
lines with connections to Maryport, Cockermouth, Keswick, 
Egreinont, Chester and Workington. TheL.N.E.R. connects Car- 
lisle with Newcastle. Motor-bus traffic has facilitated movement 
especially in areas where the railways do not penetrate. 

Population and Administration.— The area of the ancient 
and the administrative county is 973,086 acres, with a population 
in 1S91 of 266,549 and in 1931, 262,897. The county contains five 
wards corresponding to hundreds. Wards also appear in Lanark- 
shire and Renfrewshire in Scotland. The county town is the City 
of Carlisle also a county borough (pop. 57,107). The municipal 
boroughs arc Whitehaven (21,142) and Workington (24,691) and 
the urban districts Arlecdon and Frizington (4,332), Aspatria 
(3,239), Cleator Moor (6,582), Cockermouth (4,789), Egremont 
(6,015), Harrington (4,125), Holme Cultram (4,735), Keswick 
(4,635), Maryport (10,182), Millom (7,406), Penrith (9,065), 
Wigton (3,521). Cumberland is in the northern circuit, and 
assizes are held at Carlisle. It has one court of quarter sessions 
and 12 petty sessional divisions. The city of Carlisle has a sepa- 
rate coinmis.sion of the peace and court of quarter sessions. There 
are 213 civil parishes. Cumberland is in the diocese of Carlisle 
with a small portion in that of Newcastle. Cumberland returned 
three members for the county to the parliament of 1290, and in 
1295 returned in addition two members for the city of Carlisle 
and two members eacli for the boroughs of Cockermouth and 
Egremont. The boroughs did not again return members until 
in 1640 Cockermouth regained representation. Under the Reform 
Act of 1832, Cumberland returned four members for two divi- 
sions, and Whitehaven returned one member. The county borough 
of Carlisle returns one member to parliament, and four others are 
returned respectively by the Northern, Penrith and Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven and Workington divisions of the county. 

In 6S5 Carlisle and district was annexed by Egfrith of North- 
umbria to the diocese of Lindisfarne, to which it continued sub- 
ject, until the Danish invasion of the 9th century. In 1133 Henry 

I. created Carlisle {q^v,) a bishopric. The diocese included the 
whole of modern Cumberland (except the barony of Coupland 
and the parishes of Alston, Over-Denton and Kirkandrews), and 
also the barony of Appleby in Westmorland. Coupland was in 
the diocese of York until 1 541, when it was annexed to the newly 
created diocese of Chester. In 1856 the area of the diocese of ; 
Carlisle was extended, so as to include the whole of Cumberland 
except the parish of Alston, the whole of Westmorland and the 
Furness district of Lancashire. 

BiBLiooRAimv . — See J. Nicolson and R. Burn, History and Antiq- 
uities of the Counties of Westmorland and Cumberland (London, 
1777); W. Hutchinson, History of Cumberland (Carlisle, 1794); 
$, Jefferson, History and Antiquities of Cumberland (Carlisle, 1840- 
42) ; S. Ciilpin, Sonias and Ballads of Cumberland (London, 1866) ; 
W. Dickinson, Glossary of Words and Phrases of Cumberland (London, 
English Dialect Society, 1878, with a supplement, 1881); Sir G. F. 
Duckett, Early Sheriffs of Cumberland (Kendal, 1879) ; J. Denton, 
“Account of Estates and Families in the County of Cumberland, 
1066-1603,” in Antiquarian Society's Transactions (1887) ; R. S. 
Ferguson, History of Cumberland (London, 1890) ; “Archaeological 
Survey of Cumberland,” in Archaeologia, vol. liii. (London, 1893) ; 
W. Jackson, Papers and Pedigrees relating to Cumberland (2 vols., 
London, 1892) ; T. Ellwood, The Landnama Book of Iceland as it 
illustrates the Dialect and Antiquities of Cumberland (Kendal, 1894) ; 

J. E. Mart, The Geology of the Lake District, Cambridge, 1916; 
Victoria County History, Cumberland; and Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 


CUMBERLANDj the second largest city of Maryland, U.S. 
A., on the Potomac river, in the north-western part of the State; 
the county seat of Allegheny county. It is on Federal highways 
40 and 220; has an aeroplane landing field, Mexico Farms; and is 
served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Cumberland and Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pennsylvania, and the Western Maryland railways. 
The population in 1920 was 29,837 (91% native white), and was 
37,747 in 1930 b3’' the Federal census. The city is 635ft. above sea- 
level, and is surrounded on three sides by mountain scenery'. A 
deep gorge of great beauty, called “The Narrows,” forms a natural 
gateway to the west. Cumberland has a large trade in coal, of 
which the county mines about 1,500,000 tons a year, and impor- 
tant manufacturing industries, with an output in 1927 valued at 
$52,445,662. Iron and steel, steel rails and shafting, railroad cars 
and locomotives, fire-brick, plaster, rubber tyres, glass, cement, 
leather, artificial silk and tin-plate are among the leading products. 

It has one of the largest dyeing and cleaning establishments of 
the country. The first settlement here was made in 1750, and in 
1754 Col. James Imes built Ft. Cumberland at Wills creek 
as a defence against the French and their Indian allies. From 
this fort Gen. Braddock started on his disastrous e.xpedition of 
July 9, 1775. A town was laid out in 1763 and incorporated in 
1815. In 1S50, when the population was 6,073, it w^as chartered 
as a city, and in 1910 a commission form of government was 
adopted. 

CUMBERLAND, a town of Providence county, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., in the north-eastern part of the State, on the 
Blacks tone river and served by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad. The population in 1930 (Federal census) was 
10,304. Within its borders are ten villages, which manufacture 
cotton goods and silk. At Lonsdale, a village on the river, Wil- 
liam Blackstone, the first permanent white settler in Rhode Island, 
built his residence ‘‘Study HalT' about 1635. Cumberland was 
originally part of Rehobo th, and then of Attleboro (Mass.). In 
1747, by royal decree, it was annexed to Rhode Island and the 
town was incorporated. Because of the variety of minerals within 
its borders it was named after Cumberland, England. In 1867 
part of it was set off as the town of Woonsocket. 

CUMBERLAND GAP, a pass in the Cumberland mountains 
on the border between the Slates of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
U.S. A., about 45 m. north-east of the city of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
The altitude of the pass, which was an important strategic point 
in the Civil War, is 1,648 feet. 

CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS, the westernmost of the 
three great divisions of the Appalachian uplift in the United 
States, composed of many small ranges of mountains (of which 
Cumberland mountain in eastern Kentucky is one). It extends 
from Pennsylvania to Alabama, attaining its greatest height 
(about 4,000ft.) in Virginia. The plateau is rich in a variety of 
mineral products, of which coal is the most abundant; beautiful 
marbles are also quarried in this region. The plateau has an ab- 
rupt descent, almost an escarpment, into the great Appalachian 
valley on its east, while the west slope is deeply and roughly 
broken. The whole mass is eroded in Virginia into a maze of 
ridges. Cumberland mountain parts the waters of the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers. This range and the other ranges about 
it are perhaps the loveliest portion of the whole plateau. The 
peaks here and in the Blue Ridge to the east are the highest of 
the Appalachian system. The Cumberland range is noted for 
its immense caverns and subterranean streams. Cumberland gap, 
crossing the ridge at 1,648ft. above sea level, where Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Tennessee meet, is a gorge about 500ft. deep. The 
mountains, river, and gap were all discovered by a party of Vir- 
ginians in 1748, and named in honour of the victor of Culloden, 
William, duke of Cumberland. Afterwards the gap gained a place 
in American history as one of the main pathways by which emi- 
grants crossed the mountains to Kentucky and Tennessee. Dur- 
ing the Civil War it was a position of great strategic importance, 
as it afforded an entrance to eastern and central Tennessee from 
Kentucky, which was held by the Union arms; and it was re- 
peatedly occupied in alternation by the opposing forces throughout 
the struggle. 
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CUMBERLAND RIVER, a large southern branch of the 
Ohio river, U.S.A,, rising in the highest part of the Cumberland 
plateau in south-east Kentucky, and emptying into the Ohio in 
Kentucky (near Smithland) after a devious course of 6S8m. 
through that State and Tennessee. It drains a basin of somewhat 
more than iS,ooo sq. miles. At the Great Falls, in Whitley county, 
(Ky.), it drops precipitously 63 feet. Above the falls it is a moun- 
tain stream, of little volume in the dry months. It descends rap- 
idly at its head to the highland bench below the mountains and tra- 
verses this to the falls, then flows in rapids (the Great Shoals) for 
about 10m. through a fine gorge with cliffs 3oo-40oft. high and 
descends between bluffs of decreasing height and beauty into its 
lower level. Save in the mountains its gradient is slight, and below 
the falls, except for a number of small rapids, the flow of the 
stream is equable. Timbered ravines lend charm to much of its 
shores, and in the mountains the scenery is most beautiful. 

Below Nashville the stream is about 400 to 500ft. wide, and its 
high banks are for the most part of alluvium, with rocky bluffs at 
intervals. At the mouth of the river lies Cumberland island, in the 
Ohio. During low water of the Ohio the Cumberland discharges 
around both ends of the island, but in high water of the Ohio the 
gradient of the Cumberland is so slight that its waters are held 
back, forming a deep quiet pool that extends about 20m. up the 
river. Commerce on the Cumberland was once of great impor- 
tance, it being navigable for light-draught boats through about 
500m. under favourable conditions — Burnside, Pulaski county, 
518m. from the mouth, being the head of navigation. A system of 
locks and dams below Nash\nlle was planned in 1846 by a private 
company, which accomplished practically nothing. Since 1S32 the 
Federal Government has expended over $6,000,000 on canalisation 
and open channel projects. During the Civil W’ar, Fort Donelson 
on the Cumberland, and Fort Henry near by on the Tennessee 
were erected by the Confederates, and their capture by Flag-officer 
A. H. Foote and Gen. Grant (Feb. 1S62) was one of the decisive 
events of the war. 

CUMBERLAND ROAD: see National Old Trails Road. 

CUMBRAES, THE, two islands forming a parish and part 
of the county of Bute, Scotland, lying in the Firth of Clyde, be- 
tween the southern shores of Bute and the coast of Ayrshire. 
Great Cumbrae island, about m. W.S.W. of Largs, is sj m. 
long and 2 m. broad, and has a circumference of 10 ra. and an 
area of 3,200 acres or 5 square m. Its highest point is 417 ft. 
above the sea. There is some fishing and a little farming, but the 
mainstay of the inhabitants is the custom of the visitors who 
crowd every summer to Millport, which is reached by steamer 
from Largs, and from Fairlie in the summer. This town (pop. 
1931, 2,083; is well situated at the head of a fine bay and has a 
climate that is both warm and bracing. Its chief public buildings 
include the cathedral, erected in Gothic style on rising ground 
behind the town, the college connected with it (not now used as 
such), a picturesque seat belonging to the marquess of Bute, who 
owns the island, and a marine biological station. The cathedral, 
originally the collegiate church, was founded in 1849 by fbe earl 
of Glasgow and opened in 1851. In 1876 it was constituted the 
cathedral of Argyll and the Isles. Millport enjoys exceptional 
facilities for boating and bathing, and there are also two good 
golf-courses. Little Cumbrae island lies to the south, separated 
by the Tan, a strait half a mile wide. It is i| m. long, barely i m. 
broad, and has an area of almost a square mile. Its highest point 
is 409 ft. above sea-level. On the bold cliffs of the west coast 
stands a lighthouse. Robert II. is said to have built a castle on 
an islet off the east shore, which was demolished by Cromwell’s 
soldiers in 1653. The remains of the tower can be seen. The" 
population of the two islands, omitting Millport, was 82 in 1931. 

CUM DIVIDEND, EX DIVIDEND. Prices of Stock 
Exchange securities are called cum dividend when they include the 
payment of a dividend in the near future to a purchaser of those 
securities, and provided that the quotations have not been already 
tnarked ex dividend. Literally, a price becomes cum dividend 
from the time it is quoted ex dividend. The 5 per cent. British 
War Loan is ofihcially quoted ex a half-year dividend payment on 
Oct. 26, Although the interest to which this marking refers is not 


payable until the following Dec. i, the slock starts on Oct. 26 to 
earn the interest in respect of the following six months, and which 
accumulates, in the market price, until the next April 26, when the 
price again goes ex dividend. It would, however, lead to endless 
confusion if a price were termed cum dividend immediately after 
it goes ex. Practice and experience have shown that the question 
of dividend payment hardly becomes germane until the time 
approaches when the payment is drawing near. There may be 
much speculation, possibly sufficient to influence the price of 
shares, for months in advance of a dividend declaration. To take 
the War Loan, once more, as an example, the price will be common- 
ly called cum dividend only for a month or two prior to its being 
quoted ex dividend. 

Logic and Dividends. — Assuming that no change caused by 
ordinary supply and demand were to occur in the price of a stock 
between the payment of one dividend and that of the next, the 
logical course of the market would be to add a little more money 
to the price every week, as the dividend date drew near. Then, 
upon the price being officially declared ex dividend, the net amount 
of dividend would be deducted from the quotation, and the process 
should start all over again. This, it is hardly necessary to say, 
does not happen, although the natural tendency is for prices to 
advance as dividend dates approach, particularly as regards secur- 
ities when the payments are of the fixed-interest order. Human 
nature, when buying stocks and shares, has a marked partiality 
for those upon which a payment of dividend can be c.xpected in 
the near future. In the same way, human nature has an invincible 
objection to parting from a dividend-warrant aftt‘.r it has been re- 
ceived, and prefers to await quotation of the stock or shares ex 
dividend before effecting a sale. 

The Amount Deducted. — ^As the amount taken off the price 
when the latter goes ex dividend is the sum distributed, it makes 
little actual difference, either to buyer or seller, whether the trans- 
action is effected cum dividend or ex, although human nature 
again comes into play in encouraging a holder to expect part of 
the deduction to be immediately recovered. A price, on this argu- 
ment, has a cheaper and therefore a more attractive appearance, 
offering in consequence a livelier temptation to the prospective 
purchaser. 

Stock Exchange Dividend Rules. — Stock Exchange rules 
govern all cases of ex dividend marking and make provision for 
every known contingency. They cover, to-day, a very unexpected 
development which arose on the outbreak of the World War, 
when a few companies, which had announced dividends before 
hostilities started, decided not to pay the money when war was de- 
clared, electing to retain the cash for the time being. The Stock 
Exchange, under its the rules, quoted the shares ex dividends that 
had not been distributed. Buyers who had dealt while the prices 
were cum dividend, and who had not been registered in Lime, 
through the dosing of companies’ books, to obtain the dividends 
direct, found they were technically entitled to deduct from the 
sellers the dividends that those sellers did not receive by reason of 
the companies’ decision to postpone payment. The Stock Exchange 
rules were accordingly amended, and arc now in part as follows: — 

(j) Government and corporation securities, inscribed, regis- 
tered, certificates or bonds, shall be quoted cx dividend on the day 
after that on which the books close for the payment of the divi- 
dend. (2) Securities deliverable by deed of transfer, except securi- 
ties dealt in in the mining, oil and rubber markets and registered 
debentures, shall be quoted ex dividend on the account-day fol- 
lowing the date of the closing of the books for the payment of the 
dividend, or on the account-day following the date on which the 
dividend may have been declared, provided the dividend be made 
payable to the holders then registered. (3) Securities dealt in in 
the mining, oil and rubber markets shall be quoted cx dividend on 
the account-day following the payment of the dividend. 

The closing of the books referred to in the rules is a line drawn 
at an announced date when all proprietors on the register are re- 
garded as the owners of the stock or shares, and as such are en- 
titled to be paid the dividend. The books, or registers, are closed, 
it may be, on one day and opened again on the next. Buyers who, 
having made their purchases at the cum dividend price, and who 
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are registered on this latter day, must claim the money from the 
sellers, who will receive it by reason of their names having appeared 
on the books before the registers were closed for payment of the 
dividend. For the American equivalent see Ex Dividend 

CUMIN or CUMMIN iCzuniniim Cyminuvi)^ an annual 
herbaceous plant of the family Umbelliferae, probably a native 
of western Asia, but scarcely known at the present time in a wild 
state. It was early cultivated in Arabia, India and China, and in 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean. Its stem is slender 
and branching, and about a foot in height; the leaves are deeply 
cut, with filiform segments; the flowers are small and white. The 
fruits, the so-called seeds, which constitute the cumin of phar- 
macy, are fusiform or ovoid in shape and compressed laterally; 
they are two lines long, are hotter to the taste, lighter in colour, 
and larger than caraway seeds, and have on each half nine fine 
ridges, overlying as many oil-channels or vittae. Their strong 
aromatic smell and warm bitterish taste are due to the presence 
of an oil. The tissue of the seeds contains a fatty oil, with resin, 
mucilage and gum, malates and albuminous matter; and in the 
pericarp there is much tannin. The medicinal use of the drug is 
now confined to veterinary practice. Cumin is exported from 
India, Mogador, Malta and Sicily. 

CUMMERBUND, a girdle or waist belt consisting of many 
folds of muslin or bright coloured silk (Hindostani kamar-band, 
a loin-band). In the East the principle of health is to keep the 
head cool and the stomach warm; the turban protects the one 
from the sun, and the cummerbund ensures the other against 
changes of temperature. 

GUMMING, JOSEPH GEORGE (1812-1S6S), English 
geologist and archaeologist, was born at Matlock, Derbyshire, on 
I'ch. 15, 1812, He was educated at Oakham grammar school and 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge. From 1841 to 1S56 he was vice- 
principal of King William s college, Castletown, Isle of Man. He 
wrote The Lde of illaii; Us History, Physical, Ecclesiastical, Civil 
and Legendary ( 1848). Jle was vicar of St. John’s, Bethnal Green, 
London, at the time of his death on Sept. 21, 1S68. 

CUMMINGS, BRUCE FREDERICK: Barbellion, 

W. N. P. 

CUMMINS, ALBERT BAIRD (1850-1926), American 
politician, was born at Carmichaels, Pa., on Feb. 15, 1850. He 
was educated at Waynesburg (Pa.) college, studied surveying, 
and was at first engaged in railway work. He then took up law, 
was admitted to the bar of Illinois in 1875, 3 -^^^ three years 
practised in Chicago. In 1S78 he went to Des Moines, where 
he attained great distinction in his profession, and ten years later 
was a member of the Iowa house of representatives. He was 
chairman of the Republican Slate Committee (1892-96), candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate in 1894 and 1900, member of the Re- 
publican National Committee (1896-1900) and a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention on four occasions. He^ was 
elected governor of Iowa in 1902 and re-elected for two suc- 
ceeding terms. In 1908 he was elected to the U.S. Senate to fill 
the unexpired term of Senator Allison, and was re-elected three 
times, serving continuously for 18 years until his death, which 
occurred at Des Moincis, on July 30, 1926. He opposed the nom- 
ination of Taft in xgia* but did not leave his party. He was 
specially identified with measures concerning trusts and railways, 
and took a leading part in drafting the Esch-Cummins Act, under : 
which the Government in 1920 returned to private control the 
railways of the United States. When Vice President Calvin 
Coolidge succeeded to the presidency in 1923 Cummins served 
as president of the Senate until the succeeding vice president, 
C. G. Dawes, assumed office in 1924. 

CUMNOCK WITH HOLMHEAD, police burgh, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the Lugar, 33I m. S. of Glasgow by road, with two 
stations (Cumnock and Old Cumnock) on the L.M.S.R. Pop. 
(1931) 31653. It is in the parish of Old Cumnock (pop. 5,491)- 
Coal and ironstone are extensively mined in the neighbourhood, 
and the industries include ironworks and the manufacture of elec- 
trical machinery. When Alexander Peden (1626-1686), the per- 
secuted Covenanter, died, he was buried in the Boswell aisle of 
Auchinleck church; but his corpse was borne thence by a company 


of dragoons to the foot of the gallows at Cumnock, where they 
buried it. After the Revolution the inhabitants out of respect for 
the “Prophet’s” memory abandoned their then burying-ground 
and turned the old place of execution into the present cemetery. 

A monument has been erected in his memory. Five miles south- 
east lies the parish of New Cumnock (pop. 6,281) at the con- 
fluence of Afton Water and the Nith, with a station on the L.M. 
S.R. Two miles north-west of Cumnock is Auchinleck (pro- 
nounced Affleck), with a station on the same railway. Coal and 
iron mining and stone quarrying are important industries. It is the 
seat of the Boswell family, three of whom are well known — ^Lord 
Auchinleck, the judge (who dubbed Dr. Johnson “Ursa Major”), 
his son James, the biographer, and his grandson Sir Alexander, the 
author of “Gude nicht and joy be wi’ you a’,” “Jenny’s Bawbee,” 
“Jenny dang the weaver,” and other songs and poems, who 
perished in a duel. Pop. of Auchinleck parish (1921) 7,178. 

CUMONT, FRANZ VALERY MARIE (1S6S- ), 

Belgian historian of religion, was born on Jan. 3, 1S6S, at Alost. 
After studying at Ghent, Bonn, Berlin, Vienna and Paris, he was 
from 1S92 to 1910 professor in Ghent university, and from 1S99 
to 1912 curator of the Brussels Royal Museum. 

His chief publications are: editions of Philo’s De aeternitate 
miindi (1S91) and of the Acts of S. Dasiiis (1S97); Texies et 
monuments relatifs aiix mysteres MitJira (1894-1901, Eng. trans. 
1903); Les Religio7is orient ales dans le paganisme roinain (1906, 
Eng. trans. 1911); Recherches sur le manicheisffie (190S-12); 
Astrology and Religion among the Greeks a7id Romans (1912); 
Etudes syriennes (1917) ; After Life in Roman Paganism (1922); 
Imp. Caesaris F. C. hdiani Epistnlae, Leges, Poematia, Frag- 
menta varia (with Bidez 1922); and Fouilles de Dour a Europos, 
IQ22-23, etc., (2 pts. 1926). 

CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARE, a share which 
carries with it the right, not only to a preferential dividend, but 
to a lien upon future profits for any or all arrears of deferred or 
unpaid preferential dividend. That is to say, if the cumulative 
preference dividend for any period cannot be paid, the unpaid 
dividend accumulates to the credit of the holder of the share, and 
must be paid before any other dividend is paid in any stjcceeding 
year. The equivalent term in the United States is cumulative 
preferred stock. 

CUNARD, SIR SAMUEL, Bart. (1787-1865), British civil 
engineer, founder of the Cunard line of steamships, was born at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Nov. 21, 1787. In conjunction with 
Messrs. Burns of Glasgow and Messrs. Maclver of Liverpool, 
proprietors of rival lines of coasting steamers between Glasgow 
and Liverpool, he formed a company to carry out the British 
Government’s proposal to substitute steam- for sailing-vessels in 
the trans-Atlantic mail service. The first voyage of a Cunard 
steamship was successfully made by the “Britannia” from Liver- 
pool to Boston, U.S.A., between July 4 and 19, 1840. Cunard 
was created a baronet in 1859. He died on April 28, 1865. 

CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED. 
This British steamship company takes its name from Samuel 
Cunard {q.v.) who, in 1839, secured the American mail carrying 
contract from the British Admiralty. The original Cunard fleet, 
or as it was then called, the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, consisted of four wooden paddle- 
wheel steamers, each 207ft. long, all built on the Clyde. The 
maiden voyage began on July 4, 1840, when the “Britannia” sailed 
from Liverpool for Boston and made what was justly considered 
a very fast passage in 14 days 8 hours. 

After having built 13 wooden steamers, the company turned to 
iron. The “Persia,” an iron paddle-steamer built in 1856, was 
the fastest vessel afloat, for she did 14 knots. 

During the Crimean War, 14 Cunard ships were placed at the 
disposal of the British Government. The year 1862 was notable 
for the launch of two ships — the “Scotia” and “China.” The 
“Scotia,” the last paddle-steamer built for the company’s mail 
service, was the largest steamer in the world, the “Great Eastern” 
alone excepted. With a tonnage of 4,000, she had an average 
speed of 14-4 knots. She broke all Atlantic speed records, reduc- 
ing the time from New York to Liverpool to 8 days 22 hours. 
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Towards the end of the ’60s competition giew apace, and the 
company built 1 2 screw steamers in eight years. 

Up to 1S75 the company had constructed 122 steamers. The 
“Galiia,” 4,800 tons, with a speed of 15-!.- knots, was launched in 
1S7Q, and was followed two years later b}" the “Servia,” the larg- 
est and most powerful ship of her day. She had a length of 515^^., 
and a speed of nearly 1 7 knots. She was the first steel Cunarder 
and first also to have electric lighting. In the ‘"Aurania” (1S83) 
the beam was increased from one-tenth to one-eighth of the length, 
to secure greater stability. She was the first Cunard ship to be 
fitted with suites of rooms, then called “Bridal Chambers.” Faster 
boats of competing lines for a time secured I he blue riband of the 
Atlantic, but in 1893 the ‘‘Campania” (12,884 tons) and 

“Lucania” (12,952 tons) brought Atlantic records down. In 1901, 
the “Lucania” W’^as fitted with wireless, the first American liner 
to be so equipped. In 1903 the “Cunard Bulletin,” the first ocean 
newspaper, made its appearance. The “Caronia” (19,748 tons) 
and the “Carmania” (19,565 tons) were added in 1905. The ships 
had a speed of iS knots, and the latter was the first Atlantic liner 
to have turbine engines. 

The construction of the “Lusitania” (30,396 tons) and the 
“Mauretania” (30,695 tons) was the outcome of a new agreement 
with the British Government, signed in 1903. The “Lusitania” 
made her first Atlantic sailing iii Sept. 1907; her last, as the 
world will not forget, in 1915, when .she was sunk by a Gt'rman 
torpedo off the Old Head of Kinsale on May 7. The “Lusitania” 
was built by John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clydebank, and the “Maure- 
tania” by Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., of Wall- 
send. Their dimensions were; length 790ft., breadth 88ft., and 
depth 60ft. The “Mauretania” in 1928 held all Atlantic speed 
records, since in 1924 she made the crossing from Ambrose Chan- 
nel Light Vessel to Cherbourg Breakwater, a distance of 3,198m., 
in 5 days i hour 49 minutes, an average speed of 26-25 hnols. 

In 1909, with the purchase of the “l^hrygia,” “Lycia” and 
“Thracia,” the company strengthened its services to the Mediter- 
ranean. Two years later (1911) it purchased the steamers of the 
Thomson line sailing to Canada, In 1912 the company acquired 
the Anchor line and thus became associated with the North 
Atlantic passenger trade from Glasgow. In 1916, the company 
purchased the Commonwealth & Dominion Line, Ltd., a com- 
pany owning 27 steamships engaged in the refrigerator and gen- 
eral cargo trades between the United Kingdom and Australasia 
and between New York and Australasia. In the same year an 
agreement was made between the Anchor and Donaldson lines 
for a fusion of interests in the services between Glasgow .and 
Canada. In 1016 also the company acquired the Canadian 
Northern railway’s fleet sailing between Bristol and Canadian 
ports. A further development of the Indian trade became effective 
in iQiQ when a large interest was acquired in Thos. & Jno. Brockle- 
bank, Limited. 

During the World War the company lost 56 per cent, of the 
gross tonnage of 1914; as many as 22 steamers were lost through 
enemy action. 

Immediately after the Armistice the company put in hand the 
biggest shipbuilding programme ever carried out by one firm. 
The construction of 13 new ships was commenced, 5 of approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons each, and all of them oil-burners. The im- 
portant amalgamation with the White Star Line (g,v.) took effect 
from January 1934. In that year an advance of £9,500,000 by the 
Treasury enabled work on the company’s newest and largest liner 
to be completed; and in September 1934 this vessel was launched 
on the Clyde, being named the “Queen Mary” by the Queen, 
CUNAS: see San Blas. 

CUNA^ BATTLE OF, 401 B.C. This battle is more 
famous in its sequel— The “Retreat of the Ten Thousand” under 
Xenophon — than in itself. Cyrus the Younger, seeking to seize 
the Persian throne frpm his brother Artaxerxes, had advanced 
from Sairdis and at Cunaxa, beside the Euphrates, he met his 
brother’s army. Cyrus’s, force was leavened with some 12,800 
, y^r.eek> under Clearchus. These he placed on his 

of honoqr, next the river. On the other side Ar- 
^ guard cavalry was, according to custom, 


in the centre, where also the cavaliy of the satrnp Tissaphernes 
were placed. On cither flank of thi.'^ cavalry centre stood Ar- 
taxerxes’s infantry and beyond them again ou the two wings were 
the troops of the other two satraps who were preMmt. Tlie right 
extended beyond the flank of Cyrus’s left. But Cyrus appears 
to have had an acute grasp of the fact, abundantly attested later 
in Alexander’s inva.sion, that the resisting power of a Persian army 
lay in its royal link. I'or this reason Cyrus wished Clearchus 
i with his Greeks to advance obliquely against the enemy’s centre, 
where Artaxerxes was, for. “if we are victorious in that quarter, 
our object is fully achieved,” As events proved, such a move 
would probably have decided the battle and a throne. But 
Clearchus demurred, on the ground that by such a lateral march 
he would expose his flank, at present protected by the river. The 
Greeks, therefore, advanced straight to their front and their 
superior training and armour eiiableci them easily to rout the 
opposing Per.sian left. Unhappily, instead of turning inwards to 
roll up the enemy’s line they pressed straight on in pursuit of their 
immediate oi)poncnts. Meanwhile on the other ilank, Artaxerxes ’s 
more extended right had naturally lapped round Cyrus's left. 
Cyrus, however, in default of Clearchus’s help, put his concep- 
tion into execution by charging with 600 cavalry at the enemy’s 
centre. He is said to have penetrated far enough to wound Ar- 
taxerxes with his own hand, but was then himself slam On his 
fall his owm army proved his insight right by dispersing — all save 
the Greeks. These returned from the pursuit to a battle they be- 
lieved won and found lost, but even then, a handful adrift among 
enemy masses in a strange land, they were too forinidable for 
Artaxerxes to dare an attack, except by the subsequent treachery 
which led to the murder of their leaders and Xenophon’s (q.v.) 
opportunity to earn immortal fame. 

See Xenophon, Analtasis. 

CUNDENTAMARCA, till 1909 a department of the ca.stern 
plateau of Colombia, South America, pop. (icjiS) 812,036, com- 
posed chiefly of Indians and mestizos. A considerable part of its 
area consists of plateaux from 8,000 to 9,000ft. above sea-levei 
enjoying a temperate climate an<l producing the fruits and cereals 
of the temperate zone, and another important part li(‘S in the 
valley of the Magdalena and is lroi>ical in character. The slopes 
between these two regioiLS are celebrated for the excellence of 
their coffee. The capital of the dejiartrnent is Bogota, also capital 
of the republic. Other important towns are Facatativa, j)op. 
(1918) 10,607, situated on the western margin of the .sabana of 
Bogota, 25m. N.W. from the capital by rail; Jirardot, i)op. (1938) 
about 20,000, on the Magdalena river, terminus of the railway 
leading from Bogota; Caqueza, Sibate, La Meza and Tocaima. 

CUNEIFORM. This name was first applied by Engelbert 
Kampfer, at the beginning of the 18th century, to those rock 
inscriptions from Persia, and to inscriptions on brick and stone 
from Babylon, which are distinguished by the use of characters 
made up of triangles or wedge-shaped incisions. This kind of 
writing was still practised in Babylonia in the first century b.c. 
Copies accurate enough to allow of study, were used by Kar.sten 
Niebuhr in 1774-78, who distinguished three kinds of cuneiform 
writing, found in three columns in the inscriptions, and divined 
that one was alphabetic in character. It has since been proved 
that some of the consonants include the value of a short vowel. 

DECIPHERMENT 

Old Persian. — ^Niebuhr drew up an alphabet of one class of 
inscriptions (that contained in the first column), consisting of 
42 characters (whereas there arc in fact only 32), and considered 
this kind of writing Persian. 

The number of correct values assigned was gradually increased, 
many names were correctly ascertained, and the division of 
words rendered certain by the recognition of the fact that a 
diagonal wedge was used as a word-divider. In 1837, Rawlinson 
sent his decipherments of the Persian rock-inscriptions at Elvend 
and Bisitun (Behistun) to the Royal Asiatic Society, and, with 
the final revision of his work in 1846, the main part of the Old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenian period became intelligi- 
ble and the period of decipherment in that branch ended. 
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Elamite. — ^The sense of the inscriptions in the two languages 
that precede Old Persian in these trilingual inscriptions was 
known from the decipherment of the Old Persian ; and it was not 
difficult to identify certain series of characters in them with the 
proper names given in the Old Persian. The simpler writing of 
the two was that in the second column. This writing is not alpha- 
betic, but the majority of the signs are syllabic; thus there are 
signs representing shaj ski, shUj and ish which represent the series 
of simple syllables composed of the consonant sh and a vowel, 
wffiile other signs represent syllables compounded of two con- 
sonants and a vowel; e.g., man, parij par. A few signs signify 
words in themselves and are therefore called ideograms; divine 
names arc marked by prefixing a sign not intended to be sounded, 
and a perpendicular or a horizontal stroke marks nouns of dif- 
ferent kinds. The second column inscriptions were not therefore 
difficult to arrange into words, and the sense of the words was 
accurately known in most cases, Rawlinson with his translation 
of the Old Persian version of the Bisitun inscription was able to 
supply certain passages broken in the third column, from the 
intact second column. By 1890 the main ascertainable facts were 
finally decided. The inscriptions found at Susa during spasmodic 
excavations, and afterwards by the great French expedition, finally 
proved that the language of the second column of the Achae- 
menian inscription was the latest form of the tongue spoken 
by the people of Elam, and in 1897, Hiising gave it the name 
New Elamite. The history of the language covers some 2,000 
years, and the decipherment of the earlier stages is mainly 
due to the text publications of the French Expedition by Father 
Schcil. Unfortunately the sense of these earlier inscriptions can 
only he approximately decided. The language is classed in the 
amorphous group generally called “Caucasian.’’ 

Babylonian. — The language of the third column of the 
Achaemenian inscriptions was Babylonian; the characters em- 
ployed ])eing those on bricks and other objects from the site of 
Babylon. The decipherment of this language was accomplished 
when in 1851 Rawlinson published 112 lines of the Babylonian 
version of the Bisitun inscription, with a transcription, and a 
nearly complete translation. In this Memoir 150 signs were 
assigned values, and certain of these had more than one phonetic 
value. The language was unquestionably Semitic, and the words 
could be frequently compared with Hebrew and Arabic; the 
characters were in part ideograms, in part syllables (individual ' 
signs being occasionally polyphonous), and in part used to denote 
th(‘. character of a word, such as a personal name, a profession, a 
bird and so forth. The language was called by universal consent, 
Assyrian, since the bulk of the inscriptions then published came 
from Assyria. Subsc(iucnt studies have resulted in a slight change 
in the nomcnclai.urc. Most of the Assyrian royal inscriptions 
use, as a literary language, the classical Babylonian Semitic lan- 
guage, called by themselves Akkadian, But the Assyrians spoke, 
and sometimes wrote a language distinct from, but closely related 
to, Akkadian, and the term Assyrian is now best reserved for that 
distinctive language, while the Babylonian tongue is termed 
Akkadian. 

Sumerian. — A certain number of inscriptions from Babylonia, 
esi^ccially those of early date, proved to be in a language which 
was not a Semitic language, to which the name Sumerian is now 
given. Cuneiform writing was actually invented by the people 
who spoke Sumerian. The decipherment of this language offered 
no particular difficulties so far as the characters and phonetic 
values were concerned, as these were obtained from the Semitic 
texts and vocabularies. But the language itself is peculiar in 
structure and cannot at present be allocated to any known family 
with certainty; the interpretation of unilingual texts from Baby- 
lonia in the early period is not often in doubt so far as the main 
sense goes, but in detail there are still considerable uncertainties. 

Urartaean. — Cuneiform inscriptions exist in Armenia in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Wan and over a very wide area, from 
Erzerum in the north to the neighbourhood of Lake Urmia in 
the south. These inscriptions are not all in the Akkadian em- 
ployed by Assyrian kings, but in another language, which had a 
nominative case that ended in — s, and an accusative in — n; the 


kings’ names were in certain cases unquestionably those given by 
Assyrian inscriptions as kings of Urartu. For the most part the 
texts are records of buildings and of the construction of canals 
and other means of irrigation. Modern scholars are inclined to 
consider this language one of a group known as “Caucasian” to 
which family Georgian belongs. Various names have been applied 
to it; "Vamiic,” since the kingdom in which it was spoken cen- 
tered round Lake Wan or Van, “Chaldian,” because the mention 
of “Chaldian gods” in the inscriptions may show that the people 
called themselves “Chaldians,” and the Greek writers mention 
XaXStoLin this area, and “Urartaean” because the kingdom was 
called Urartu by the Assyrians. 

Hittite. — ^The fragments of clay tablets found at various sites 
in the neighbourhood of Boghaz Keui at the end of the 19th 
century bore texts in a language clearly similar to, or the same 
as, that in which a king of Arzawa wrote about 1380 b.c. to the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, Amenhotep IV., the heretic Akhnaton. At 
Boghaz Keui in 1907 a great archive of tablets was unearthed 
written in various languages, including Akkadian. These Akka- 
dian documents made it clear that Boghaz Keui was the capital 
of those kings of the Hitlites who were engaged in great wars 
with Egypt in the 14th and 13th centuries BC.; the library dis- 
covered included a certain number of vocabularies, which gave 
the meaning of the native “Hittite” words in Akltadian. This 
basis would not have been sufficient to decipher the language, 
had not the scribes who wrote Hittite texts used both Sumerian 
and Akkadian words as “ideograms”; that is, they wrote foreign 
words in cuneiform, but pronounced them in their own language. 
The meaning of sentences being approximately certain, words in 
the Hittite language can be ascertained to have certain approxi- 
mate senses. Hrozny showed that in certain remarkable respects 
the verb conjugations and the noun declensions corresponded to 
the centum languages of the Indo-European group. But the 
vocabulary of the Hittites has for the most part no relation to 
Indo-European; only a few roots can be equated with Indo- 
Germanic. Whether the Hittite written in cuneiform is the same 
language as that expressed in pictographic script commonly called 
“Hittite” because it also was used at Boghaz Keui, is not known. 

Other Languages. — Cuneiform was widely employed all over 
; Western Asia in the second millennium b.c. Palestinian, Syrian 
and Phoenician princes wrote to their Egyptian overlord on cunei- 
I form tablets, and sometimes explained isolated Babylonian words 
I by the native “Canaanite” words, which are closely related to 
Hebrew. One tablet contains Egyptian words spelt phonetically 
j and explained by Babylonian words. On Hittite tablets of a 
magical and religious character incantations and spells are often 
given in languages of Asia Minor other than Hittite, designated 
as the “Luvian,” “Bala” and other unknown names. One of these 
languages is called “Hurrian,” and was spoken by a people whose 
political power centred about the valley of the Khabur. This 
language is only dialectically distinguishable from that in which 
the letter of Dushratta, the king of Mitanni, to the Pharaoh 
Amenhotep IV. is couched. Now this language was probably the 
speech of the Subaraeans, for the names of men called “Suba- 
raean” demonstrably contain the same elements. The exact 
interpretation of the Subaraean and Hurrian languages is not yet 
possible owing to the paucity of material. 

History of Cuneiform Writing. — ^The earliest was picto- 
graphic, and the simplest objects were truly drawn; a head, foot, 
sledge, man in a hut, various kinds of pot, reeds, can all be clearly 
distinguished. The only extant tablet with the pictographic signs 
upon it is made of stone, which offers no difficulty for 3 rawing 
such pictures, and may date from about 3,500 b . c . on an approxi- 
mate estimate. The only other writing material in Babylonia, 
where this pictographic writing seems to have originated, is clay. 
The clay was specially selected, and the shape made in the earliest 
times resembled that of a square cushion with rounded comers. 
Though wet clay will take lines from a fine point, it is impossible 
to draw objects in full detail successfully, and clay tablets in- 
scribed shortly after the date of the pictographic tablet show con- 
ventional linear forms of the signs which sometimes leave the 
nature of the original picture in doubt. These linear forms were 
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immediately adopted for use on stone ; but they cannot have been 
in use long on clay because an easier method was at hand. In- 
stead of drawing the point of the stilus across the surface, the 
point was pressed in, and a sharp edge depressed in the required 
direction, with the effect that the head of the line assumed a 
slightly triangular shape, so that | became f and — became 
This characteristic, the wedge-shape, from which the writing re- 
ceived its name cuneiform, became inseparable from the writing 
and was copied by the masons in stone inscriptions. Hence through 

this development the human foot came to be represented by 

The earliest writing was in columns read downwards, and from 
right to left, and this custom was retained in certain cases till the 
reign of Hammurabi; but the custom of writing horizontally from 
left to right, which entailed turning the signs on one side, was 
introduced before 2600 b.c., and was universal later. This re- 
sulted in the picture of a man’s head facing right ^ becoming 

a recumbent head 

The exact method of the scribes in writing on clay tablets is 
not known, and the explanation which follows is conjectural. In 
shaping the clay the thumb and fingers were used on less impor- 
tant documents, but marks were never left on finely made tablets. 
The shape of the tablets varied in different periods, the square 
tablets being succeeded by long rectangular shapes; the large 
tablets used in the third millennium were abandoned for general 
use, but are occasionally found in use for long literary texts. The 
building inscriptions which were placed as records in the founda- 
tions of temples and palaces by kings were generally written on 
hollow barrel cylinders. The Assyrians who added to the account 
of the building a long preamble containing the military exploits 
of the reign, also used a prism shape, with four to ten sides, 
which was inscribed down the length. These cylinders and prisms 
always had a fine clay surface put over a rough core. 

The stilus was in general made of a reed, and the fibre marks 
may be seen in roughly written business documents. It has been 
claimed that a very early bone object found at Kish is a stilus. 
In the very finest writing some hard material must have been 
employed, possibly even metal. The point of the instrument was 
perhaps formed by cutting a square stem obliquely. The stilus 
was held in the right hand, and the kinds of wedges required 
J, ^ were obtained by a manipulation with the 

fingers, the different edges being used. The blunt edge of the 
stilus was round, and in the earliest times circles and semi-circles 
were made by it to indicate numerals. An unexplained difficulty 
is that tablets are inscribed on obverse and reverse. When the 
tablet was turned, in such a way that the bottom of the obverse 
became top of the reverse, the inscribed surface, still wet, would 
be likely to suffer from any pressure, but this was avoided by 
some unknown means. Some of the finest tablets from Ashur- 
banipal’s library, and some prisms, are pierced with round holes; 
the exact purpose is not known. 

The development in power of expression accompanied the 
change in methods of writing. The pictograph, besides denoting 
the object depicted, had indicated allied ideas; thus the picture 
of the human foot could also mean “to stand” or “to go” and 
other verbs of motion. The sign thus came to have the sound of 
these words associated with it. These sounds were later used as 
syllable values, and used to write words not capable of being 
expressed by a single sign. Another development was the use of 
compound signs; “food” in “mouth” formed the picture sign “to 
eat.” The polyphony of the signs was both increased and reduced 
by the assumption of a single form by signs originally distinct, 
and by the distinction into different forms of a single sign. When 
the cuneiform signs were adopted for the expression of the 
Semitic language, still more syllabic values were added to various 
signs, since the Semitic words for various picture signs were some- 
times treated as syllabic values. Even so it is not possible to give 
^ full account of the origin of all values. 


The sjdlabary evolved by this process consisted of some thou- 
sands of signs, but in practice the number necessary could be, 
and was very considerably reduced. The almost endless “ideo- 
grams” were used by the learned scribes for writing documents 
only intended for their own eyes; to simplify the reading of them 
an elaborate system of phonetic complements was introduced. 
Commercial documents and more especially letters, were written 
with simple syllables, and for this purpose about 150 common 
signs and ideograms sufficed. In this form the writing was bor- 
rowed by other countries. 

The two main schools of cuneiform were both derived from the 
particular style of writing of the Sumerian scribes of the 3rd 
dynasty of Ur about 2300-2150 b.c. At that time the writing was 
introduced into Assyria. In the North, a tendency (o make the 
signs square in appearance developed about 2000 b.c., and thence- 
forward the Assyrian forms of signs arc markedly different in 
many cases from the Babylonian. In both cases simplification 
took place, but the Babylonian preferred a cursive form. 

In Elam, cuneiform was adopted at a very early period and 
was used at the same time as an indigenous form of writing in the 
third millennium. In the second millennium cuneiform signs were 
written in cursive forms peculiar to the country; when exactly 
the peculiar forms and limited number of signs used in the second 
column of the Achaemenian inscriptions were adopted is not 
known, the date may appro-ximately be the 7lh or early 6th cen- 
tury. The Persian cuneiform was a separate invention, based 
only on the use of wedges. Some scholars affirm that the Persian 
alphabet must have been known before the time of Darius I., the 
Great, but there is no definite proof of this. All the inscriptions 
in this cuneiform alphabet extant are royal, and there is no liter- 
ary or commercial document so written extant; it is to l)e doubled 
whether it was ever used except for monum(;ntal purposes. The 
one example of a clay tablet was intended for the use of masons. 

Spread of Cuneiform Writing. — ^The objects dtdinealed in 
the early piclographic script prove that its originators were in- 
habitants of the marsh lauds at the head of the PcTsian gulf. From 
there it spread to Elam at the end of the 4th millennium. It was 
first used to express a Semitic language at some time after 3000 
B.c.^ and was regularly so used from 2500 k.c. onwards. It was 
introduced into Assyria and Asia Minor about 2300 b.c. Between 
1500-1200 B,c. there were cuneiform scribes in several llittitc 
towns in Asia Minor, in nearly every important city in Syria and 
Palestine and at the Egyptian court. About the same time the 
Assyrians introduced it into their provinces east of Tigris, at such 
places as Arrapha, for ordinary use; the earlier examples of cunei- 
form writing in the Zagros range, which date from about 2800 
B.C., onwards, are confined to royal monumental inscriptions. 
The kings of Van borrowed Assyrian cuneiform about the 9th 
century b.c. for their own monuments and clay tablets prove 
that it was in ordinary use. In the time of the Assyrian empire, 
800-600 B.c., cuneiform, was used in all the provinces of Western 
Asia. The Achaemenian kings continued and developed the prac- 
tice of writing in their home lands, and the Seieucid dyjiasty 
which followed them had royal inscriptions written in it, and 
encouraged Greeks to study early cuneiform documents, for 
there are tablets which give translations of the cuneiform signs 
into Greek characters. 

Bibliography. — ^Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria 6th ed., 
vol. I (1915) ; E. A. W. Budge, Rise and Progress of Assyriologyj 1925. 

CUNEO, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, the 
capital of the province of Cuneo, 55m. by rail south of Turin, 
1722ft. above sea-level. Cuneo lies on the railway from Turin to 
S, Dalmazzo di Tenda, whence the road goes on to Airole (20m. 
railway under construction) which is 8m. N. of Ventimiglia by 
rail. It is also a junction for Mondovi and Saluzzo, and has steam 
tramways to Borgo S. Dalmazzo, Boves, Saluzzo and Dronero. 
i Pop. (1931) 20,592 (town); 36,150 (comjnuuc;. Its name 
I (“wedge”) is due to its position on a hill between two streams, the 
I Stura and the Gesso, with fine views of the mountains. Cuneo 
was founded about 1120 by refugees from local baronial tyranny, 
who, after the destruction of Milan by Barbarossa, were joined 
by Lombards. In 1382 it swore fealty to Amadeus VI., duke of 
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Savoy. It was an important fortress, and was ceded by the treaty 
of Chcrasco (1796), with Ceva and Tortona, to the French. In 
1799 it was taken after ten days’ bombardment by the Austrian 
and Russian armies, and, in 1800, after the victory of Marengo, 
the French demolished the fortifications. 

CUNIBERT, SAINT (c. 59^663), bishop of Cologne, was 
educated at Treves, where he became archdeacon. After becoming 
bishop of Cologrie in 623, he assisted at the synods of Reims 
(625) and of Clichy (626), At the court of the Merovingians, 
especially under Sigebert III. (d. 656), he exercised great political 
influence. Fie encouraged missions to the Frisians. 

CUNITZ, MARIA (c. 1610-1664), Silesian astronomer, was 
the eldest daughter of Dr. Heinrich Cunitz of Schweinitz, and 
the wife (1630) of Dr. Elias von Ldven, of Pitschen in Silesia— 
both of them men of learning and distinction. From her univer- 
sal accomplishments she was called the “Silesian Pallas,” and the 
publication of her work, Urania propitia (Dels, 1650), a simplifi- 
cation of the Rudolphine tables, gained her a European reputa- 
tion. It was composed at the village of Lugnitz, close by the 
convent of Olobok (Posen), where, with her husband, she had 
taken refuge at the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, and was 
dedicated to the emperor Frederick III. She died at Pitschen 
on Aug. 24, 1664. 

CUNLIFFE, WALTER, ist Barom (1855-1920) English 
banker, was born in London on Dec. 4, 1855, the son of Roger 
Cunliffe, a banker of the City of London. He was educated 
at Harrow and Trinity college, Cambridge, and became a banker 
in the City in 18S0, establishing in 1S90 the merchant banking 
business of Cunliffe Bros. He became a director of the Bank 
of England in 1895, deputy-governor in 1911, and governor in 
1913, an office which he held until 1918. He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Cunliffe of Headley in Dec. 1914. Lord Cun- 
liffe was associated with the working out of all the chief finan- 
cial prol:)lems during the World War, and in 1917 accompanied 
A, J. Balfour on his financial mission to the United States. He 
died at Epsom on Jan. 6, 1920, 

CUNLIFFE-LISTER, SIR PHILIP (1884- ), British 

statesman, was born on May i, 1SS4, at Ayton, Yorkshire. The 
youngest son of Lt.-Col. Yarburgh G. Lloyd Greame, he assumed 
by royal warrant the name of Cunliffe-Lister in Dec. 1924. He 
was educated at Winchester and University college, Oxford, and 
was called to the bar in 1908. During the World War he served 
with the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, attaining the rank of major. 
Elected Conservative member for Hendon in 1918, he was chair- 
man of the labour committee of the War Cabinet, and served on 
other important Government committees. He was parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Trade and of the Overseas Trade De- 
partment in the Lloyd George Coalition Government; was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade 1922-23, 1924-29 and i9»3i; and colo- 
nial secretary 1931 to July, 1935, when he became secretary of 
state for air. He was created Viscount Swinton in November, 1935. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALEXANDER (c. 1655-1730), Scottish 
classical scholar and critic, was born in Ayrshire. It is probable 
that he completed his education at Leyden or Utrecht. He was 
tutor to the son of the first duke of Queensberry, through whose 
influence he was appointed professor of civil law in the University 
of Edinburgh until 1710, when he left England for The Hague, 
where he resided until his death. He is chiefly known for his 
edition of Horace (1721) with notes, mostly critical, which in- 
cluded a volume of Animadversiones upon Richard Bentley’s notes 
and emendations. Cunningham also edited the works of Virgil and 
Phaedrus (together with the Sententiae of Publilius Syrus and 
others). 

Life by D. Irving in Lives of Scottish Writers (1839). 

The above must not be confused with Alexander Cunning- 
ham, British minister to Venice (1715-1720), a learned historian 
and author of The History of Great Britain (from 1688 to the 
accession of George I.), originally written in Latin and published 
in an English translation after his death. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN (i784”i842), Scottish poet and 
man of letters, was born at Keir, Dumfriesshire, on Dec. 7, 1784, 


and died on Oct. 30, 1842. He began life as a stone mason’s 
apprentice. His father was a neighbour of Burns at Ellisland, 
and Allan with his brother James visited James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who became a friend to both. Cunningham contributed 
some songs to Roche’s Literary Recreations in 1807, and in 1809 
he collected old ballads for Robert Hartley Cromek’s Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song; he sent in, however, poems of 
his own, which the editor inserted, even though he may have 
suspected their real authorship. In iSio Cunningham went to 
London and in 1S14 became clerk of the works in the studio of 
Francis Chantrey, retaining this employment till the sculptor’s 
death in 1S41. Some of Cunningham’s songs hold a high place 
among British lyrics. “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea” is a 
famous sea-song although written by a landsman; and many 
other of his songs will bear comparison with it. 

Cunningham had flve sons and one daughter. Joseph Davey 
Cunningham (1812-1851) entered the Bengal Engineers, and 
is known by his History of the Sikhs (1849). Sir Alexander 
Cunningham (1814-1893) also entered the Bengal Engineers; 
attaining the rank of major-general; he was director general of 
the Indian Archaeological Survey (1S70-85), and wrote an Artcient 
Geography of India (1S71) and Coins of Medieval India (1S94). 
Peter Cunningham (1816-1S69) published several topograph- 
ical and biographical studies, of which the most important are 
his Handbook of Londo 7 i (1S49) and The Life of Drummond of 
Hawthornden (1833). Francis Cunningham (1820-1S75) joined 
the Indian army, and published editions of Ben Jonson (1871), 
Marlowe (1870) and Massinger (1871). 

The works of Allan Cunningham include Lives of the Most EmU 
nent British Painters, Scidptors and Architects (1829-33) ; Tradi‘ 
tionary Tales of the Peasantry (1822) ; the Songs of Scotland, Ancient 
and Modern (1825) ; Biographical and Critical History of the Litera- 
lure of the Last Fifty Years (1S33) ; an edition of The Works of 
Robert Burns, with notes and a fife containing a good deal^ of new 
material (1834) ; and Life, Journals and Correspondence of Sir David 
Wilkie, published in 1S43. An edition of his Poems and Songs was 
issued by his son, Peter Cunningham, in 1847. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM (1805-1861), Scottish theo- 
logian and ecclesiastic, was born at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
Oct. 2, 1805, and educated at the University of Edinburgh. In 
1834 he received the charge of Trinity college parish, Edinburgh. 
In the stormy discussions which preceded the Disruption, he was 
a powerful advocate of the cause of the Free Church. On 
its formation in 1843 Cunningham was appointed professor of 
Church history and divinity in the New college, Edinburgh, of 
which he became principal in 1847 in succession to Thomas 
Chalmers. In 1859 he was appointed moderator of the General 
Assembly. He died on Dec. 14, 1861. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Evangelical Alliance. The Cunningham theological 
lectureship at the New College, Edinburgh, was endowed in 1862. 

See Rainy and Mackenzie, Life of Cunningham (1871). 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM (1849-1919), British econ- 
omist, was born at Edinburgh on Dec. 29, 1S49. He was educated 
at Edinburgh, Tubingen and Cambridge. He was university lec- 
turer in history from 1884 to 1S91, when he was named pro- 
fessor of economics at King’s college, London, a post which he 
held until 1897, He was lecturer in economic history at Harvard 
university (1899), and Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge (18S5). 
He became vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in 1887, and 
was made a fellow of the British Academy. In 1906 he was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Ely. He died at Cambridge on June 10, 
1919. Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce during the Early and Middle Ages (1890) and Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times (1882 ; 3rd ed., 
1903) are standard works of reference on the industrial history 
of England. He also wrote The Use and Abuse of Money (1891) ; 
Alien Immigration (1897); Western Civilizaiion m its Economic 
Aspect in Ancient Times (1898), and in Modern Times (1900); 
and The Case against Free Trade (1910), written in support of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s tariff policy. Cunningham’s work on the 
historical side of economics marked the beginnings of a new 
tendency. A bibliography of his work will be found in his Progress 
of Capitalism in England (1916). 
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CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, ROBERT B0NT3NE 

(1852-1936), Scottish writer, eldest son of William Cunninghame 
Graham of Ardoch and Gartmore, was educated at Harrow. He 
spent much of his youth cattle-farming in the Argentine, and 
travelled widely in Paraguay, Mexico, Spain and Morocco. A 
Spanish grandmother made the Spanish language and national 
temperament singularly congenial, and his writings are throughout 
coloured by these early experiences. Cunninghame Graham sat 
as M.P. for North Lanarkshire from 1SS6-92, and took an active 
part in Labour politics, being closely associated with John Burns 
and Keir Hardie in their early days, and in 192S, as an ardent 
nationalist, identified himself with the Scottish national move- 
ment. 

Characteristic of his varied writings, essays, travel notes, biog- 
raphy and stories, all of which are original in matter and brilliant 
in expression, are these: Mogrcb-eUAcksa (1898); A Vanished 
Arcadia (1901); Success (1902); Hernando de Soto (1903); 
Faith (1909); A Brazilmi Mystic^ a life of Antonio Conselheiro 
(1920) ; and a biography of his ancestor, Doughty Deeds of Rob- 
ert Graham, ijss-gj (1925); Pedro de Valdivia, Conqueror of 
Chile (1926). See also L. Chaundy, A Bibliography of the First 
Editions of the Works of Robert Bontme Cunninghame Graham. 

CUNO, WILHELM (1S76-1933), German statesman, was 
born on July 2, 1876, at Suhl. He entered the civil service and 
was employed from 1907 in the treasury. During the World W^ar 
he was in charge of the imperial grain office until July 1916; he 
was then Batocki’s chief assistant in the food department until 
Nov. 1917, when he became a director of the Hamburg-Amerika 
line. At the end of 1918 he succeeded Ballin as president and 
general director. Dr. Cuno always took an active part in national 
politics, although he has never stood for parliament. As a result 
of the murder of Erzberger on Aug. 26, 1921, and of Rathenau 
on June 24, 1922, which had shaken national confidence, a minis- 
terial crisis, inspired by the socialist distrust of Herr Stinnes re- 
sulted in the resignation of the W^irth government on Nov. 14. 
Dr. Cuno then formed a non-party cabinet, in which there w^ere 
no social democrats, with Dr. von Rosenberg as foreign minister, 
the chief task being the direction of national opposition to the 
French in the Ruhr. A financial crisis following the disastrous fall 
of the mark obliged Dr. Cuno to resign on Aug. 12, 1923, and he 
then returned to the presidency of the Hamburg-Amerika shipping 
company. It is perhaps worth noting that the idea of a pact, which 
eventually developed under Dr. Cuno’s successors into the Locarno 
Pact, was already mooted by him during his chancellorship {see 
E. C. Reventlow, Mimster Streseniann als Staatsmann, elc. 
[I9253)- 

CUP, a drinking vessel, usually in the form of a half sphere, 
with or without a foot or handles. The footless type with a single 
handle is preserved in the ordinary tea-cup. The cup on a stem 
with a base is the usual form used in the celebration of the 
eucharist, to which the name “chalice” is generally given. (See 
Drinking Vessels.) 

CUPAR, royal, municipal and police burgh, parish and capital 
of the county, Fife, Scotland, ii m. W. by S. of St. Andrews by 
the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1931) 4,596. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Eden, in the east of the Howe (Hollow) of Fife, and 
is sometimes termed Cupar-Fife to distinguish it from Coupar- 
Angus in Perthshire. The Mercat cross stands at “the Cross” in 
the main street, where it was set up in 1897, having been removed 
from Hilltarvit, an eminence in the neighbourhood of Cupar, on 
the western slope of which, at Garliebank, the truce was signed 
between Mary of Guise and the lords of the Congregation. The 
town received its charter in 1356 from David II., and being sit- 
uated between Falkland and St. Andrews, was constantly visited 
by Scottish sovereigns, James VI. holding his court there for some 
time in 1583* The site of the 12th-century castle, one of the 
. strongholds of the Macduffs, thanes or earls of Fife, is occupied 
by a public school. On the esplanade in front of Macduff castle, 
, Still called the Playfield, took place in 1552 one of the first re- 
I .. corded performances of Sir David Lindsay’s Afie Satyrs of the 
i Mstaits (1540); his Tragedy of the Cardinal (1547), refer- 

to the murder of Beaton, being also performed there. 


The chief industry is the manufacture of linen, and tanning and 
coach-building are carried on. There is a beet-sugar factory. The 
town has some repute for its fine printing. 

To the north-east is the parish of Dairsie, where one of the few 
parliaments that ever met in Fife assembled in 1335 - ^'be castle 
in which the senate sat was also the residence for a period of 
Archbishop SpotLiswood, who founded the parish church in 1621, 
Two miles and a half north of Dairsie is situated Kilmany, which 
w'as the first charge (1803-15) of Thomas Chalmers. David Hack- 
ston, the Covenanter, who was a passive assistcr at the assassi- 
nation of Archbishop Sharp, belonged to this parish, his place being 
named Ralhillet. After his execution at Edinburgh (,1680) one of 
his hands was buried at Cupar, where an inscription records liis 
death. To the west of Kilmany lies Crcich, wLere Ale.xandcr 
Henderson (1583-1646), the Covenanting divine and diplomatist, 
and John Sage (1652-1711), the non-juring archbishop of Glas- 
gow, were born. In the upper Old Red Sandstone of Dura Den, 
a ravine on Ceres burn, 2\ m. E of Cupar, have been found great 
quantities of fossils of ganoid fishes. 

CUPBOARD, a fixed or movable closet usually with shelves. 
As the name suggests, it is a descendant of the credence or buffet, 
the characteristic of which was a scries of open shelves for the 
receptionof drinkingvesselsandtablercquisite.s. After the word lost 
its original meaning — and down to the end of the 16th century 
we still find the expression “on the cupboard” — this piece of fur- 
niture w^as, as it to some extent remains, moval)le, but it is now 
most frequently a fixture designed to fill a corner or recess. With 
the exception of a very few examines of fine ecclesiastical cup- 
boards which partook chiefly of the nature of the annoire in that 
they were intended for the storage of vestments, the so-called 
court-cupboard is perhaps the oldest form of the contrivance. The 
derivation of the exi)ression is somewhat obscure, but it is gen- 
erally taken to refer to the French word court, short. This 
particular type was much used from the Elizabethan to the end of 
the Carolinian period. It wm.s really a sideboard with small square 
doors below, and a recessed superstructure supported upon balus- 
ters. Of these many examples remain. Less frequent is the livery 
cupboard, which appears usually to have been placed in bedrooms, 
so that a supply of food and drink w^as readily available when a 

very long interval separated the 
Ia.sL meal of the evening from the 
first in the morning. The livery 
cupboard was often small enough 
to stand upon a sideboard or 
cabinet and had an open front 
with a scries of turned balusters. 
It was often used in churches to 
contain the loaves of bread doled 
out to poor persons under the 
terms of ancient charities. They 
were then called dole cupboards; 
there are two large and excellent 
examples in St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Hertfordshire. The butter, or 
bread and cheese cupboard, was 
a more ordinary form, with the 
back and sides bored with holes, 
sometimes in a geometrical pat- 
tern, for the admission of air to 
the food within. The corner cup- 

0 . T». H.T«P,UT.« »u«„M “ ju many ways the 

Of ART most pleasing and artistic form 

18TH CENTURY CORNER CUPBOARD of this piccc of fumiturc, origi- 
nated in the i 8 th century, which, as we have seen, was the golden 
age of the cupboard. It was often of oak, but more frequently of 
mahogany, and had cither a solid or a glass front. The older 
solid-fronted pieces are fixed to the wall half-way up, but those 
of the somewhat more modern, type, in which there is much glass, 
usually have a wooden base with glazed superstructure. Most cor- 
ner cupboards are attractive in form and treatment, and many 
of them, inlaid with satinwood, ebony, hoUy or box, are extremely 
elegant. 
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CUPI^j the Latin name foi the god of love. Eros 
Cupid is generally identical with Amor {Cupido, ‘‘desire”). The 
idea of the god of love in Roman poetry is due to the influence of 
Alexandrian poets and artists, in whose hands he became a mis- 
chievous boy with essentially human characteristics. His usual at- 
tribute is the bow. For the story of Cupid and Psyche, see 
Psyche. 


CUPOLA5 in metallurgy, a tali tubular structure built of 
steel plates and lined with firebrick. It is employed in iron 
foundries to melt pig and scrap 
for the castings, or pig-iron in 
steel works for the Bessemer 
converter. Dwarf cupolas for 
small requirements are about 2ft. 

Gin. in diameter and loft. high, 
melting from 10 to i5cwt per 
hour, while on a large scale the 
dimensions may reach gft. and 
over 40ft. respectively, having 
capacity of 30 tons per hour. A 
bed charge of coke is first laid at 
the bottom and then alternate 
layers of iron and coke, which 
arc thrown through the charging- 
door, the furnacemen standing on 
the charging-platform. Supplies 
are brought up by a crane or a 
cupola-hoist. Blast to furnish 
means for increasing the com- 
bustion is sent in from a fan or 
blower, through tuyeres commu- 



The cupola furnace, employed 

IN IRON FOUNDRIES TO MELT PIG 
AND SCRAP FOR CASTINGS. OR PIG 
IRON. IN STEEL WORKS. FOR THE 
BESSEMER CONVERTER 

nicating with the interior of the furnace, these being made with 
flaring mouths to soften the force. An air-bcit generally surrounds 
the tuyere zone, so as to conduct the air to the tuyeres in an ade- 
quate amount at uniform pressure. The molten metal is either 
tapped directly from the cupola, or flows into a receiver, which 
keeps it hot, and ready for drawing off supplies as required. This 
is the type shown in the diagram. Some cupolas are solidly built at 
the bottom, but a better style is with drop-bottom, which has 
hinged doors kept up by a catch. At the end of the melting process 
the catch is release^ from a safe distance, and the doors fall and 
with them the slag, residue of iron and unburnt coke, the two lat- 
ter items being put in again at the next blow. A spark-arrester is 
fitted on the top of a cupola when there is risk of fire to adjacent 
buildings, or the flying grit is objectionable. A large cupola is 
more economical to work than a small one, hence the consump- 
tion of coke varies in different cases, from i^-cwt. to 4cwt. per ton 
of iron melted; this relation is termed the melting-ratio. (See 
Iron and Steel.) 

In architecture, cupola is primarily a dome-shaped covering for 
a building or room, especially when the curvature is slight; thus, 
in fortifications, a low, flat turret resembling an overturned saucer, 
in which guns are mounted. By extension the term has come to 
mean a lantern (q.v.) crowning a dome as well as the dome itself, 
and hence any small, lanlern-like form, projecting above the roof 


of a building. 

CUPPING, a method, now obsolete, whereby blood was 
drawn to some cutaneous region by the partial vacuum within a 
heated cupping glass (dry cupping). In wet cupping the skin 
was incised. In both instances, as in the action of leeches, there 
was local abstraction of a small quantity of blood which was 
held to relieve subjacent inflammation. 

CUPEA, the name of two ancient Italian municipia in Pice- 
num. (i) Cupra Maritima (Civita di Marano near the modem 
Cupra Marittima) , on the Adriatic coast, 48 m, S.S.E. of Ancona, 
erected in the neighbourhood of an ancient temple of the Sabine 
goddess Cupra, which was restored by Hadrian in a.d. 127. The 
more ancient Picene town appears to have been situated near the 
hill of S. Andrea, a little to the south, where pre-Roman tombs 
have been discovered. (2) Cupra Montana, 10 m. by road south- 
west of Aesis (mod. Jesi). The village, formerly called Massaccio, 
has resumed the ancient name. Ruins, perhaps of baths, and re- 


mains of subterranean aqueducts have been discovered near the 
church of S. Eieuterio. 

CUPRESSACEAE: see Gymnosperms. 

CUPRITE, a mineral consisting of cuprous oxide, CU2O, crys- 
tallizing in the cubic system, and forming an important ore of 
copper, of which it contains 8S-S%. The name cuprite (fromLat. 
ciiprimy copper) was given by W. Haidinger in 1S45; earlier 
names are red copper ore and ruby copper, which at once dis- 
tinguish this mineral from the other native copper oxide — cupric 
oxide — known as black copper ore or melaconite. Well-developed 
crystals are of common occurrence; they usually have the form 
of the regular octahedron, sometimes in combination with the 
cube and the rhombic dodecahedron. The colour is cochineal-red, 
and the lustre brilliant and adamantine to s-ubmetallic in char- 
acter; crystals are often translucent, and show a crimson red 
colour which on prolonged exposure to light becomes dull and 
opaque. The streak is brownish red. Hardness 3^; specific gravity 
6-0 ; refractive index 2-85. 

Compact to granular masses also occur, and there are two 
curious varieties — chalcotrichite and tile-ore — ^which require spe- 
cial mention. Chalcotrichite (from Gr. x^X/cos, copper, and 6 pi^, 
rpLxos hair) or “plush copper ore,” is a capillary form with a rich 
carmine colour, and silky lustre; the delicate hairs are loosely 
matted together, and each one is an individual crystal enormously 
elongated in the direction of the edge of the cube. Tile-ore (Ger. 
Ziegelerz ) is a soft earthy variety of a brick-red to brownish-red 
colour; it contains admixed limonite, and has been formed by the 
alteration of chalcopyrite (copper and iron sulphide). 

Cuprite occurs in the reduction zone of copper bearing lodes; 
and is of secondary origin. Beautifully crystallized specimens 
were formerly found in Cornwall; they also occur in the copper 
mines of the Urals, in Arizona, and elsewhere. (L. J. S.) 

CUPULIFERAE, a group name used to include two families 
of familiar trees (Fagaceae and Betulaceae), which resemble one 
another in many features. The plants are trees or shrubs with 
simple leaves alternately arranged and small unise.xual flowers gen- 
erally arranged in catkins and pollinated by wind-agency. The 
generally one-seeded nut-like fruit is associated with the persistent 
often hardened or greatly enlarged bracts forming the so-called 
cupule which gives the name to the group. 

CURASAO or CURACOA, a Dutch West Indian island 
40m. from the north coast of Venezuela, in 12“ N. and 69° W., 

40m. long from north-west to 
south-east; average width lom.; 
area 212 sq. miles. It is flat, with 
south-west hills rising to 1,200 
feet. There are deeply in- 
dented natural harbours, the chief 
of which is that of St. Anna on 
the south-west coast. Curasao 
consists chiefly of diorite and dia- 
base, and is surrounded by coral 
reefs. Streams are few and rain- 
fall scanty, averaging only i6in. 
per annum. The plains are largely 
arid but glens produce maize, 
beans, pulse, etc. Salt, phos- 
phates and cattle are exported. 
The commerce is with U.S.A. and 
Venezuela. Curagao liqueur was 
Panama-hat WEAVING, AN iM- originally made on the island 

PORTANT INDUSTRY IN CURASAO Citmi Awan- 

tium curossuviensis, Willemstad (pop, about 15,775), on the har- 
bour of St. Anna, has houses in the Amsterdam style, and the nar- 
row channel separating it from its western suburb of Overzi jde and 
the waters of the Waigat, which intersect it, recall the Dutch 
canals. The entrance of the Schottegat or Inner Harbour is 
protected by forts. The negroes speak Papaimento, composed 
of Spanish, Dutch, English and native words. Curagao gives its 
name to the Government of the Dutch West Indies, which in- 
clude Aruba, west of Curagao, area 69sq.m. and population 
10,000; Buen Ayre, 20m. N.E., area gssq.m. and population 
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about 5,000; St. Eustatius, Saba and part of St. Martin. The 
governor is assisted by a council of four, and a colonial council 
of eight Crown nominees. Curagao has about 33,000 inhabitants, 
and the Dutch West Indies altogether have a population of 56,222. 
The chief industry is oil refining, the crude petroleum being 
imported from oil fields of the Lake Maracaibo Basin of Venezu- 
ela. Imports (1925) 70,507,241 guilders; exports (1925) 59,646,- 
537 guilders. 

Curagao was discovered by Hojeda about 1499 and occupied 
by the Spaniards in 1527. The Dutch have held it since 1634, 
except during 179S and from 1S06 to 1S14, when it was held by 
Great Britain. 

See Wynmalen, ‘Tes Colonies necrlandaises dans les Antilles,” Revue 
Colon. Internat. ii., p. 391 (18S7) ; K Martin, West -Indisc he Skizzen 
(Leyden, 18S7) ; De Veer, La Colonic de Cura^oa (Lcs Pays Bas, 
iSqS). Also several articles on all the islands in Tijdschrift v.h. Ned. 
Aardr. Genootschap; Encyclopaedic van Nederlandstk West hidie 

(1914-17). 

CURACAO, a delicate fruit liqueur; it was originally made 
in the Dutch West India island of Curagao — whence its name. At 
first it enjoyed a great vogue because of its distinctive iiavour, 
being made from the peel of a special variety of orange known as 
the Curagao • orange — Citrus Aiirantiiini ciirassnviensls. Later, 
when the manufacture of the liqueur had extended to Holland as 
an industry, the ordinary variety of oranges were used. The 
orange peel is well soaked in water and then distilled with spirit 
and water, sweetened, and flavoured with Jamaica rum. The 
alcoholic strength of Curagao ranges from 36 degrees to 40 degrees. 
There are two kinds, the dry and the sweet, the former being the 
stronger of the two. Epicures regard a liqueur glass of Curacao sec 
as a most agreeable digestive after a substantial repast. There are 
now many brands of Curagao on the market, and no longer is the 
industry confined to Holland. Pommeranzen is a variety of 
Curagao made at Riga. The well-known ‘‘Grand Marnier” is 
another variety of Curagao made with fine brandy. (J. V. M.) 

CURASSOW, a group of gallinaceous birds forming one of 
the subfamilies of Cracidae {Cracmae), which includes the finest 
game birds of S. America. They are large heavy birds, with 
short wings, long broad tail and strong bill The hind toe is 
placed on a level with the others, unlike the majority of galli- 
naceous birds. With the exception of one species found north of 
Panama, the curassows are confined to S. America, east of the 
Andes, and not extending south of Paraguay. They live in small 
flocks, and are arboreal. Their nests are neat structures, made 
of slender branches interlaced with blades of grass, and lined with 
leaves. They feed on fruits, seeds and insects. They are often 
tamed but have never been thoroughly domesticated. Their 
flesh is white and delicate. 

Crax glohicera, found in Mexico, is about three ft. in length, 
of a glossy black except for the white abdomen and tail cov- 
erts. In common with the other species its head bears a crest 
of feathers curled forward at the tips, which can be raised or 
depressed at will The female is reddish brown. In one species 
(C. incommoda) the greater part of the black plumage is beauti- 
fully varied with narrow bars of white. The galeated curassow 
{Pauxi galeata) has a large blue tubercle, resembling a hen’s 
egg in size and shape, situated at the base of the bill, and much 
larger in the male. 

CURATE, properly a presbyter who has the cure of souls 
within a parish (from the Lat. curare, to take care of). The term 
is used in this general sense in the English Book of Common 
Prayer; and in continental Europe the cognate term (Fr. ctire, 
Ital. Citato, Span, cur a, etc.) is applied to parish priests. 

The term is now used almost exclusively, in English-speaking 
countries, to signify an unbeneficed clergyman who is assistant to 
a parish priest. This usage, which hardly goes back further than 
the early 19th century, was at first restricted to the Church of 
England, and to the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland; but has 
now become general in both churches, though the more exact title 
‘‘sissistant curate” is used by Anglican bishops in licensing such 
persons. The term “perpetual curate” denotes, in the Church of 
England, the incumbent of a parish where the tithes are impro- 
priate transferred to lay hands) and no vicarage has been 


endowed; but an act of parliament was passed in 1S6S, authorizing 
perpetual curates to style themselves vicars {see Vic.\r), and the 
former name has fallen into desuetude. 

CURATOR, in Roman law the “caretaker” or guardian of a 
spendthrift (prodigus') or of a person of unsound mind {furiosus), 
and, more particularly, one who takes charge of the estate of an 
adolcsccus, i.e., of a person siii juris, above the age of a pupilluSj 
14 or 12 years, according to sex, and below the full age of 25. 
Such persons were known as “minors,” i.e., minores viginti quin- 
qiie aunts. While the tutor, the guardian of the piipilliis, was said 
to be appointed for the care of the person, the curator look charge 
of the property. The term survives in Scots law for the guardian 
of one in the second stage of minority, i.c., below 21, and above 
14, if a male, and 12 if a female. Under the Roman empire the 
title of curator was given to several officials \vho were in charge 
of departments of public administration. In modern usage 
“curator” is applied chiefly to the keeper of a museum, art 
collection, public gallery, etc., but in many universities to an 
official or member of a board having a general control over the 
university, or with the power of electing to professorships. In 
the University of Oxford “curators” are nominated to administer 
certain departments, such as the University chest. 

CURB MARKET or STREET MARKET, a name given 
to any stock market which either now transacts or originally 
transacted its business in the open, presumably in the streets or 
upon the curbs. At the outset, the curb markets of the various 
cities w^ere entirely unorganized and operated only through the 
custom of a number of brokers meeting at certain piacc.s. Now 
they are well organized exchanges, most of them well housed. 

The London Street Market operated in ’Change alley for al- 
most a century. It is known that a street market existed in Paris 
in 1720, for records show that a part of the rue Quincampoix was 
roped off at the time of the Mississippi Bubble to ])rotcct the 
street traders from the general public. In Bo.ston the curb mar- 
ket operated in Exchange place for years before going into its 
present building. The New York curb market had its origin in 
1792 when a small group of men gathered under a buttonwood 
tree in front of what is now 63 Wall street and signed an agree- 
ment pledging themselves to give preference to one another in 
their security dealings, and not to buy or sell securitie.s for any 
one at a commission of less than -j of 1% of the siiccie value. In 
1820 the curb brokers divided, some meeting under cover in the 
Merchants’ exchange, at William and Wall streets, the others 
remaining outside. The outdoor contingent prevailed »'ind up to 
the Civil War the Curb market was in William street between 
Exchange place and Beaver street. During the Civil War, ses- 
sions were held in the streets from 8 a.m to 6 p.m, and at night 
the market shifted to lobbies of hotels further uptown. From 
iSSo to 1900, it was conducted at all hours in front of the Mills 
building in Broad street, but after 1900 wa.s reduced to a regular 
session from 10 a.m to 3 p.m. A more closely knit organization 
was formed in 1906 as “The New York Curb Market Agency,” 
and from this grew, in 1910, the “New York Curb Market Asso- 
ciation.” This a.ssociation is similar in general character to the 
regular exchanges. It is governed by a board of representatives 
of 15 members acting under a constitution and manual of trad- 
ing rules. Besides the regular memberships there are associate 
memberships available to members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, many of whom are thus enabled to have a Curb Market 
department in connection with their principal ])usincss. 

The main functions of the New York Curb Market, according 
to its organization, arc as follows: — 

“(a) To provide a primary market for introducing the securities 
of su^ industrial, mutai, oil, public utilities or other corporations as 
arc eligible for listing under the listing requirements of the Exchange. 

“(b) To furnish a temporary primary market for the preliminary 
issue of securities of well known established companies which are 
being reorganized or are issuing additional stock, usually represented 
by 'rights.' 

“(c) To provide a market for speculative issues in the formative 
period of their corporate existence. Such issues^ although they probably 
represent the most legitimate form of enterprise, are more or leiis 
speculative even under most favorable circumstances. 

“(d) To provide a market for such active stocks or bonds which, 
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for various reasons, are not listed on any other exchange.” 

The New \ ork Curb Market does not deal in, or quote any se- 
curities listed on the New York Stock Exchange, though many 
securities originally traded in on the Curb are later “graduated” 
and admitted to the New York Stock Exchange. The New York 
Curb lists approximately 1,000 securities and is a large factor in 
the financial activities of “The Street.” It was housed later in its 
own building at 78 Trinity Place. 

CURCI, CARLO MARIA (i8ro-iSgr), Italian theologian, 
was born at Naples. Pie joined the Jesuits in 1S26, and became 
one of the first editors of their Civilta Cattolica, He wrote a 
preface to Giobcrti’s Primato (1843), but dissented from his 
Prolegomena, After the events of 1870, Curci, at Florence, de- 
livered a course on Christian philosophy, and in 1874 began to 
publish several scriptural works. In his edition of the New Testa- 
ment (187Q-80) he criticizes the Italian clergy for their neglect 
of the Scriptures. He attacked the political action of the Vatican, 
and in his 11 Modcnio Dissidio tra la Chiesa e Vltalia (1878) 
advocated an understanding between the Church and State. This 
was followed by La Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zclanti (18S1), 
another attack on the Vatican policy, and by his Vaticano Regio 
(1883), in which he accuses the Vatican of trafficking in holy 
things and of worldliness. His early work among the poor and 
prisoners at Naples drew him also in the direction of Christian 
Socialism. He was condemned at Rome and cast out of the 
Jesuits, but finally he accepted the decrees against him and 
retracted “all that he said contrary to the faith, morals and disci- 
pline of the Church.” 

Shortly before his death, on June 8, 1891, he was readmitted 
to the Society of Jesus. 

CURECANTI NEEDLE, a natural pyramid of granite in 
Colorado; some 800 or 900ft. high, at the mouth of Blue creek, a 
small stream that joins the Gunnison from the south. The needle 
is a striking object as seen from the railway (Denver and Rio 
Grande Western), which here follows a water level route through 
the picturesque Black canyon. 

CUREL, FRANCOIS, VreoMTE DE (1854-1928), French 
dramatist and academician, was born in Metz on June 10, 1854. 
He was educated at the fecole Centrale as a civil engineer, the 
family wealth being derived from smelting works. But for the 
war of 1870 and the consequent separation of Lorraine from 
France, Curel might have become an ironmaster. As it was, he 
turned to literature. His first publications were, U£.te des fruits 
secs ( 1885 ) and Le Sativeiagc du grand due (1S89). In 1S91 three 
pieces were accepted by Antoine for the Theatre Libre. The list 
of his plays includes IJ Envers Pune salute (1892); Les Fossihs 
(1892), a picture of the prejudices of the provincial nobility; 
Llnvitec (1893), the story of a mother who returns to her chil- 
dren after 20 years’ separation; UAmour brode (1S93), which 
was withdrawn by the author from the Theatre Frangais after the 
second representation; La Figurante (1896); Le Re pas du lion 
(1898), dealing with the relations between capital and labour; La 
Fille sauvage (1902), the history of the development of the 
religious idea; La Nouvelle Idole (1899), dealing with the wor- 
ship of science; andXc Coup d^aile (1906). In a collected edition 
of his works (1914} he explains his literary creed. He succeeded 
Paul Hervieu at the Academy in 1918. He had already broken 
his silence in 1914 with La Danse devant le Miroir, and aftei< 
the World War he wrote two dramas treating the moral and 
psychological conditions arising out of the war and post-war con- 
ditions: Terre inhtmaine (1923; Eng. vers. No Man's Land), and 
La Vivetise et le Moribond (1926). Curel died on April 26, 1928. 

See P. Blanchart, F, de Curel: son oeuvre (1924). 

CURES, a Sabine town between the left bank of the Tiber 
and the Via Salaria, about 26m. from Rome. According to the 
legend, it was from Cures that Titus Tatius led to the Quirinal the 
Sabine settlers, from whom the whole Roman people took the 
name Quirites. It was also renowned as the birthplace of Numa. 
It appears as the seat of a bishop in the fifth century, but seems to 
have been destroyed by the Lombards in a.d. 589. The site con- 
sists of a hill with two summits, round the base of which runs the 
Fosso Corese: the western summit was occupied by the necropolis, 


the eastern by the citadel, and the lower ground between the two 
by the city itself. A temple, the forum, the baths (second century, 
A.D.) etc., were excavated in 1874-77, but nothing is now visible 
on the site. 

^CURETES is said to mean “young men” (Gr. KoupTjres 
Kovprjres). (i) A people who fight the Calydonians in the quarrel 
arising out of the boar-hunt. {See Meleager.) Later writers 
placed them in Aetolia, Acarnania, or Chalcis. (See Homer, 
Iliad, ix., 529 ffi; Strabo, x., 3, i ; schol. Horn., loc. cit.) 

(2) Certain daimones connected with the cult of Rhea and 
regularly conceived as the attendant band (thiasos) of the infant 
Zeus. In historical limes they had a certain amount of cult in 
various parts of the Greek world, which comprised Pyrrhic dances 
{Le., war-dances in armour). In cult, art and literature they 
are frequently confused with the Corybantes (q.v.), but their 
proper home is Crete, and their proper function attendance on 
Zeus and his mother Rhea. Names of several of them point to 
these facts, as Kres (Cretan), Lahrondos (he of the double axe, 
lahriis, a very old Cretan and Asiatic sacred symbol, cf. the 
Carian Zeus Lahraiideus). The legend states that when Zeus 
was born in, or conveyed in infancy to, Crete, they danced and 
clashed their weapons to drown his cries (see Zeus). A highly 
interesting hymn in their honour has been discovered at Palaik- 
astro in Crete ; the worshippers call on Zevs Koupos and his 
attendants to bring all manner of fertility. 

It is a not improbable supposition that the original Curetes 
were the human worshippers of Zeus Kovpos i.e., that the KovpOL 
(adolescent lads) worshipped a god supposed to be of their own 
age, a variant of the “infant” Zeus of Crete; that the object 
of their worship was the increase of fertility, vegetable and 
animal; and that, although the hymn is of Hellenistic date, the 
rite itself may go back to Minoan times. (For further specula- 
tions see Miss Harrison’s Themis.) It is also possible that the 
Curetes who fight the Calydonians are in their origin nothing 
but the young warriors of the neighbouring states. The text of 
the hymn is best given in Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina p. 160 
(1925); other texts are cited in Iimnisch. 

Bibliography. — Immisch in Roscher’s Le^ikon, art. “Kureten und 
Korybanten” ; J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 1 foil. (2nd cd , 1927) ; M. P. 
Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 472 foil. (1927). 

CURETON, WILLIAM (1808-1864), English orientalist, 
was born at Westbury, Shropshire. Educated at the free grammar 
school of Newport, and at Christ Church, Oxford, he took orders 
in 1832, became chaplain of Christ Church, sub-librarian of the 
Bodleian, and, in 1837, assistant keeper of mss. in the British 
Museum. He was afterwards appointed select preacher to the 
university of Oxford, chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, rector 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, and canon of Westminster. He 
was elected F.R.S. and a trustee of the British Museum, and was 
also honoured by several Continental societies. He died on June 
17, 1864. 

Cureton edited, with notes, an English translation of the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius to Poly carp, the Ephesians and the Romans, from 
a Syriac ms. that had been found in the monastery of St. Mary 
Deipara, in the desert of Nitria, near Cairo, and other important 
Syriac mss. 

See an introduction by Dr. W. Wright to Ancieiit Syriac Documents 
relative to the earliest Establishment of Christianity in Edessa, etc, 
(1864). 

CURETUS, a tribe of South American Indians, inhabiting 
the country between the rivers of Japura and Uaupes, north- 
western Brazil. 

CURFEW, CuRFEU or Couvre-feu, a signal, as iJy toll- 
ing a bell, to warn the inhabitants of a town to extinguish their 
lights and fires or cover them up and retire to rest. This was a 
common practice throughout Europe during the middle ages. In 
mediaeval Venice the Barbers’ Quarter was exempt, doubtless be- 
cause they were also surgeons and their services might be needed 
during the night. The curfew originated in the fear of fire when 
most cities were built of timber. Its use is obvious, as the house- 
hold fire was usually made in a hole in the middle of the floor, 
under an opening in the roof through which the smoke escaped. 
The custom is said to have been introduced into England by 
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William the Conqueror; but as there is good reason to believe 
that the curfew-bell was rung each night at Carfax, Oxford {see 
Peshall, Hist, of Oxford), in the reign of Alfred the Great, it 
would seem that all William did was to enforce more strictly an 
existing regulation. The absolute prohibition of lights after the 
ringing of the curfew-bell was abolished by Henry I. in iioo. 
The practice of tolling a bell at a fixed hour in the evening, still 
extant in many places, is a survival of the ancient curfew. In 
1S48 the curfewwas still rung at Hastings, Sussex, from Michael- 
mas to Lady-Day, and this was the custom too at Wrexham, 
North Wales. 

On April 2, 1918, the British Board of Trade with a view to 
economy in the consumption of coal, introduced the “Curfew 
Order,” by which all restaurants, etc., had to extinguish their 
lights at 10 P.M.; no lighting was to be used in theatres after 
10.30 F.u.j and no shop fronts were to be lighted. This order 
was rescinded on Dec. 23, 1918. 

On Aug. 31, 1920, in consequence of the prevailing disorder, 
the military authorities in Belfast instituted the Curfew law, by 
which all citizens were required to remain within doors from 10.30 
p.M. to 5 A.M. This order, save for two brief intervals, remained 
in force throughout Northern Ireland until Dec. 1924. 

CURIA, a section of the Roman people, an ancient division 
traditionally ascribed to Romulus, who divided the people into 
three tribes, and subdivided each of these into ten curiae j each 
of which contained a number of families {gentes). It is more 
probable that the curiae were not artificial creations but natural 
associations of families, artificially regulated to serve a political 
purpose. The names of curiae suggest a local origin for the 
groups; but, as membership was hereditary, the local tie grew 
weak with successive generations. Each curia was organized 
as a political and religious unit. Politically it had no activities 
beyond a vote in the Coniiiia Curiala (see CoMiTiAj, determined 
by a majority of the members (curiaks). But as a religious unit 
the curia had more individual activity. There were sacrifices per- 
formed in common, but each curia had its own sacra, conducted 
by a curio assisted by a flamcn curialis. 

The thirty curiae comprised the whole Roman people; for citi- 
zenship depended on membership of a gens (gcniilitas) and 
every member of a gens was ipso facto attached to a curia. They 
therefore included plebeians as well as patricians {q,v ) from the 
date at which plebeians were recognized as citizens. But, just as 
the full rights of gentilitas were only gradually granted to plebe- 
ians, so it is probable that a plebeian did not immediately exercise 
all the rights of a curialis. It is unlikely that plebeians voted in 
the Comitia Curiata till early in the republican period; it is certain 
that they did so in Cicero’s time. A plebeian was first elected 
curio maximus in 209 b.c. The curia soon ceased to have any 
political importance, but its religious importance survived during 
the principate. 

The term curia was applied to the common shrine of the curi- 
ales, and then to other places of assembly. Hence the ancient 
senate house at Rome was known as the Curia Hostilia. The 
curia was adopted as a state division in municipal towns; and the 
term was often applied to their senates (see Decxtrio). 

Bibliography. — ^Mommsen, Romisches Staatsreckt, (1887) ; for local 
names of curiae, Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopadie, (1893). See also 
G. W. Botsford, Roman Assemblies (1909). 


In mediaeval Latin the word curia was used in the general 
sense of “court.” It was used of “courts” in the sense of solemn 
assemblies summoned by the king (curiae solennes); of courts 
of law, whether developed out of the imperial or royal 
curia (see Curu Regis) or not. Sometimes curia means jurisdic- 
tion, or the territory over which jurisdiction is exercised; whence 
its use for the court-yard of a house, or for the house itself; €,g,, 
Hampton Court. The word Curia is now only used of the papal 
court 6i Rome (see Curia Roman a). 

Bibliography. — ^Du Cange, Gloss, med, et inf, Lat. (1883), s.v, 
“Curia”; A. H. J. Oreenidge, Roman Public Life (1901) ; W. E. Heit- 
lahd, The Roman Republic (1923) ; J* E* Sandys, Companion to Latin 
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istory (Oxford, 1911) > PP. “The Roman Curiae.” 


CURIA REGI$: see Household, Royal. 


CURIA ROMANA5 the name given to the whole body of 
administrative and judicial institutions, by means of which the 
pope carries on the general government of the Church; also 
applied by an extension of meaning to the persons who form part 
of it, and sometimes to the Holy See itself. Rome is almost the 
only place where the word curia has preserved its ancient form ; 
elsewhere it has been almost always replaced by “court” {coiir, 
corie), which is etymologically the same. Even at Rome, how- 
ever, the expression “papal court” (corte romana) has acquired 
by usage a sense different from that of the word curia; as in the 
case of royal courts it denotes the whole body of dignitaries and 
officials who surround and attend on the pope; the pope, however, 
has two establishments: the civil establishment, in which he is 
surrounded by what is termed his “family” (familia); and the 
religious establishment, the members of which form his “chapel” 
(capclla). The word curia is more particularly reserved to the 
tribunals and departments which actually deal with the general 
business of the Church. 

Powers a?id ResponsihUify. — ^Thc modern principle of the sepa- 
ration of powers is unknown to the Church; the functions of each 
department are limited solely by the extent of the powers dele- 
gated to it and the nature of the business entrusted to it; but 
each of them may have a share at the same time in the legislative, 
judicial and administrative power. Similarly, the necessity for 
referring matters to the pope in person, for his approval or ratifi- 
cation of the decisions arrived at, varies greatly according to the 
department and the nature of the business. But, on the whole, 
all sections of the Curia hold their powers direct from the pope, 
and exercise them in his name. Each of them, then, has supreme 
authority within its owm sphere, while the official responsibility 
belongs to the pope, just as in all governments it is the govern- 
ment that is responsible for the acts of its de])artmen(s. Of these 
oflicial acts, however, it is po.ssible to distinguish two categories: 
those emanating directlj^ from the heads of departments arc gen- 
erally called Acts of the Holy vSee (and in this sense the Holy 
Sec is equivalent to the Curia) ; those which emanate direct from 
the pope are called Pontifical Acts. I'he latter arc the Apostolic 
Letters, i,c., those documents in which the p(jpe speaks in his own 
name (bulls, briefs, encyclicals, etc.) even when he doe,s not sign 
them, as we shall see. The Apostolic Letters alone may be 
cathedra documents, and may have the privilege of infallibility, 
if the matter admit of it. .There are also certain differences be- 
tween the two sorts of documents with regard to their penal 
consequences. But in all cases the disciplinary authority is evi- 
dently the same; we need only note that acts concerning indi- 
viduals do not claim the force of general law; the legal deci.sions 
serve at most to settle matters of jurisprudence. 

The constituent parts of the Roman Curia fall essentially into 
two classes: (i.) the permanent commissions of cardinals, known 
by the name of “Congregations” {see Cardinal); these arc the 
real machinery of the papal administration. They have taken 
precedence of, and greatly relieved the work of (ii.) the “Trib- 
unals” and “Offices,” which for centuries served for the trans- 
action of business, and which still continue their activity. 

The Roman Congregations, — ^The constitution of these is the 
same; a council varying in numbers, the members of which are 
cardinals, who alone take part in the deliberations. One of the 
cardinals acts as president (“prefect”), and the congregation is 
assisted by a secretary and a certain number of inferior officials, 
for secretarial and office work. They have also consultors, whose 
duty it is to study the subjects for consideration. Their delibera- 
tions are secret and are based on prepared documents bearing 
on the case, written, or more often printed, which are distributed 
to all the cardinals about ten days in advance. The deliberations 
follow a simplified procedure, which is founded more on equity 
than on the more strictly legal forms, and decisions arc given in 
the shortest possible form, in answer to carefully formulated ques- 
tions or dubia. The cardinal prefect, aided by the secretariat, 
deals with the ordinary business, only important matters being 
submitted for the consideration of the general meeting. To have 
the force of law the acts of the congregations must be signed by 
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the cardinal prefect and secretary, and sealed with his seal. 

The organization of the congregations begins with pope Sixtus 
V. By his bull Immcnsa of Jan. 22, 15S7, he apportioned ail the 
business of the Church (including that of the papal states) among 
fifteen Congregations of cardinals, some of which were already in 
existence, but most of which were established by him; and these 
commissions, or those of them at least which are concerned with 
spiritual matters, are still working. A few others have been added 
by his successors. Pius X., by the constitution Sapie7iti Consilio of 
June 29, TQoS, proceeded to a general reorganization of the Roman 
Curia — Congregations, tribunals and offices. In this constitution 
he declared that the competency of these various organs was not 
always clear, and that their functions were badly arranged; that 
certain of them had only a small amount of business to deal 
with, while others were overworked ; that strictly judicial afifairs, 
with which the Congregations had not to deal originally, had 
developed to an excessive extent, while the tribunals, the Rota 
and the Signatura, had nothing to do. He consequently withdrew 
all judicial affairs from the Congregations, and handed them over 
to the two tribunals, now revived, of the Rota and the papal Sig- 
natura ; all affairs concerning the discipline of the sacraments were 
entrusted to a new Congregation of that name; the competency 
of the remaining Congregations was modified, according to the 
nature of the affairs with which they deal, and certain of them 
were amalgamated with others; general rules were laid down for 
the expedition of business and regarding personnel; in short, the 
work of Sixtus V. was repeated and adapted to later conditions. 

Tribunals and Offices . — ^The old machinery of ecclesiastical 
administration through ‘‘Tribunals’’ and “Offices,” though it has 
been relieved of the functions allotted to the Congregations of 
cardinals, has not been abolished; and the process of centraliza- 
tion which has been accentuated in the course of the last few cen- 
turies, together with the facility of communication, ensured for 
them a fresh activity, new offices having even been added. The 
activities of the previously existing offices and tribunals have all 
been modified in consequence of the reorganization of the Curia 
in 1908. 

BiBLiOGEAPiiy. — La Gerarchia cattoUca, an annual dirc.ctory pub- 
lished at Rome; Lunadoro, Rdazione della corie di Roma (Rome, 
tyGs) ; Bouix, De curia romana (Paris, 1S59) ; Grimaldi, Les Congre- 
gations romaines (Sienna, 1891) ; Catholic Encyclopaedia^ art. “Curia,” 
and many articles on the related topics; Vacant and Mangeot, Diction- 
naire de thiologie Catholiqnej art. ‘‘Cour romaine”; and articles in 
Wetzer und Welle, Kirchenkxicon. Among publications of the Roman 
Congregations, the following may be mentioned: — Bizzarri, Collectanea 
in usum Secretariae (Rome, 1866, 1885). Council: the Thesaurus reso- 
hilionum has published all business since 1700; a volume is issued 
every year, and the contents have been published in alphabetical order 
by Zamboni (4 vols., Rome, 1812; Arras, i860) and by Pallottini (18 
vols., Rome, 1868, etc.). Immunity; Ricci, Synopsis, decreta et resolu- 
Hones (Palestrina, 1708). Propaganda: De Martinis, Juris pontificU de 
Propaganda Fide, etc. (Rome, 1888, etc.) ; Collectanea S. C. de Prop, 
Fide (2nd ed., Rome, 1907). Index: Index librorum prohihitorum 
(Rome). Rites- Decreta authmtica (Rome, 1898). Indulgences: 
Decreta autheniica (Regensburg, 1882) ; Rescripta authentica (ib,, 
188S). 

CURICO5 formerly a province of central Chile, lying be- 
tween the provinces of Colchagua and Talca and extending from 
the Pacific to the Argentine frontier, now a department of the 
province of Talca. The eastern and western sections are moun- 
tainous, and are separated by the fertile valley of central Chile. 
The mineral resources, though undeveloped, are said to include 
copper, gold and silver. Cattle, wheat and wine are the principal 
products, but Indian corn and fruit also^ are produced. On the 
coast are important salt-producing industries. The climate is mild 
and the rainfall more abundant than at the northern part of the 
valley, and the effects of this are to be seen in the better pasturage. 
Irrigation is used to a large extent. The principal city, Curico, is 
on the Mataquito river, 114m. S. of Santiago by the Chilean 
Central railway, which crosses the department. The^ city stands 
on the great central plain, 748ft. above sea-level, and in the midst 
of a comparatively well-cultivated district. It was founded in 
1742 by Jose de Manso, and is one of the more cultured and 
progressive provincial towns of Chile. .Pop. (1930) 19,094. 
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CURIE, PIERRE (1859-1906) and MARIE (1S67-1934), 
French physicists. Pierre Curie was born in Paris on May 15, 1S59, 
and educated at the Sorbonne, where he later became professor 
of physics. His early researches were on piezo -electricity, the 
magnetic properties of bodies at different temperatures and 
other topics. He was chiefly known for his work on radio-activity 
carried out jointly with his wife, Marie Skiodowska, to whom he 
was married in 1S95. Marie Sklodowska was born in Warsaw on 
Nov. 7, 1S67, received her early scientific training from her 
father. Dr. Sklodowski. She became involved in the students’ 
revolutionary organization and found it advisable to leave War- 
saw. Mile. Sklodowska went first to Cracow, then under Austrian 
rule, and later to Paris, where she took a science degree at the 
university. 

After the discovery of the radio-active properties of uranium 
by Henri Becquerel in 1S96 M. and Mme. Curie began their re- 
searches into radio-activity (q.v.) and in 1S9S obtained polonium 
and radium from pitchblende which they had subjected to a 
very laborious process of fractionation. In subsequent years 
they did much to elucidate the properties of radium and its trans- 
formation products. In 1903 they were awarded the Davy medal 
of the Royal Society and in the same year the Nobel prize for 
physics was divided between them and Henri Becquerel. The same 
year Mme. Curie submitted the results of her researches in her 
doctorate thesis presented to the university. She then became 
chef de travatix in the laboratory at the department of the Sor- 
bonne created for her husband. Prof. Curie, who was elected 
to the Academy of Sciences in 1905, was run over by a dray and 
killed instantly in Paris on April 19, 1906. His widow succeeded 
him as professor at the Paris university and in 1911 was awarded 
the Nobel prize for chemistry. Her classic Trcdte de Radioacti- 
vite was published in 1910. Mme. Curie did much to help Die 
establishment of the radio-activity laboratory in her native city. 
In 1921 President Harding, on behalf of the women of the United 
States, presented her with a gramme of radium in recognition of 
her services to science. On a second 'visit to the United States, 
in 1929, Mme. Curie received from the hands of President Hoover 
a gift of $50,000 from American friends of science to purchase 
radium for the use of the laboratory in Warsaw. 

CURIEGRAM, a unit of measurement for radium emanation. 

It is named in honour of Marie Curie, the discoverer of radium. 

It is defined as follows: the quantity of radium emanation in 
equilibrium with one gram of radium. This unit is subdivided 
into the millicuriegram and the microcuriegram, representing the 
amount of emanation corresponding to a milligram and a micro- 
gram of radium. These units are used in measuring the dosage in 
the therapeutic use of radium. 

CURIO, GAIUS SCRIBONIUS, Roman statesman and 
orator, son of a distinguished orator of the same name, flourished 
during the ist century B.c. He was tribune in 90 b.c., and served 
in Sulla’s army in Greece against Archelaus, general of Mithri- 
dates, and as his legate in Asia, where he was commissioned to 
restore order in the kingdoms abandoned by Mithridates, In 76 
he was consul, and as governor of Macedonia (75-73), defeated 
the Dardanians, being the first Roman general to penetrate as far 
as the Danube. On his return he was granted a triumph. During 
the discussion as to the punishment of the Catilinarian conspira- 
tors he supported Cicero, but he spoke in favour of P. Clodius 
iq.v.) at his trial for sacrilege (61). This led to a violent attack 
on the part of Cicero, but it does not appear to have interfered 
with their friendship. Curio was a vehement opponent of Caesar. 
He was pontifex maximus in 57, and died in 53. 

See Orelli, Onomastkon to Cicero; Florus iii. 4; Eutropius, vi. 2; 
Vai. Max. ix. 14, s ; Quintilian, Instit., vi. 3, 76 ; Dio Cassius, xxxviii. 
16. 

His son, Gaius Scribonius Curio, was first a , supporter of 
Pompey, but after his tribuneship (50 b.c.) went over to Caesar, 
by whom he was said to have been bribed. When it was demanded 
that Caesar should lay down his imperium before entering Rome, 
Curio proposed that Pompey should do the same, adding that, if 
the rivals refused to do so, they ought both to be declared public 
enemies. His proposal was carried by a large majority, but a 
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report having spread that Caesar was on the way to attack Rome, 
the consuls called upon Pompey to undertake the command of all 
the troops stationed in Italy. Curio s protest to the people was 
disregarded, whereupon he fled to Ravenna to Caesar. He was 
commissioned by Caesar to take a message to the senate, but met 
with so hostile a reception that he hurried back by night to 
Caesar. It was now obvious that civil war would break out. Curio 
collected troops in Umbria and Etruria for Caesar, who sent him 
to Sicily as propraetor in 49. After some successes against the 
Pompeians, Curio crossed over to Africa, where he was defeated 
and slam by Juba, king of Numidia. Curio possessed great ability; 
Cicero, as an old friend of his father, took an interest in him and 
seven of Cicero’s letters (^Ad. Fam. ii. 1-7) are addressed to him. 

See Orclli, Onomaslicon to Cicero; Livy, Epit, 109, no; Caesar, 
Bell, Civ. ii. 23, for Curio’s African campaign; Appian, Bell, Civ., ii. 
26-44; Veil. Pat. ii. 4S. See also Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic 
(1923) chaps, xii. and xviii. and vol. iii. Part ii. pp. 421-2S. 

CURITYBA (also CORITYBA and CURITIBA), cap- 
ital of the State of Parana, Brazil, situated on an elevated plateau 
(2,916 ft. above sea-level) 68 m. west of its seaport Paranagua, 
with which it is connected by a railway, remarkable for the engi- 
neering difficulties overcome and for the beautiful scenery through 
which it passes. Pop. (1920) 57,165. There is a large foreign 
element in the population, the Germans preponderating. The city 
has a temperate, healthy climate, and is surrounded by a charm- 
ing campo (country) which, however, is less fertile than the 
forested river valleys. Mate is the principal export. 

CURLEW, the name given to several birds allied to the 
snipes, sandpipers and plovers. 

The common curlew {Nimenius arquatd) of the snipe family, 
Charadriidae, is about 2 ft. long, drab coloured above, mottled 
with dark brown, and white beneath. The bill is 5 to 7 ins. long 
and is curved; the legs are long and the build of the bird slender 
and graceful. It inhabits most of Europe, breeding on heaths 
and moors and haunting the mud flats of the sea-shore and 
estuaries in winter. In Scotland it is called the ^‘whaup.” The 
eggs are laid in a rough nest on the ground; they are usually 
four in number and brownish-green with cinnamon markings. 
The food consists of worms, crustaceans, small molluscs, insects 
and also berries. 

The lesser curlew or whimbrel (N. phaeopus) resembles the 
last in habits and appearance, but is smaller. Three American 
species, N. longirostris, N. hudsonicus and N. borealis (the last 
now extinct) are extremely similar but distinguished by the rufous 
colouring of the axillary feathers — a feature also characterizing 
the American godwits {Limosa). The genus Numenkis is almost 
cosmopolitan. 

The stone curlew, Norfolk plover or thick-knee {Oedicnefmis 
crepitans) has a sweeter voice. It is a summer visitor to Eng- 
land, where it occurs mainly in the “Breck” country of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. On the mainland it extends across Europe to N. 
Africa and India, keeping mainly to the open chalk-counlry. 
It is the largest of the plovers and lays its two stone-coloured 
eggs on the ground. The bill is short, the legs long and thickened 
on the upper part of the tarsus*. The eye is very large. The 
hind toe is absent, the plumage drab, rendering the bird invisible 
at a short distance. It feeds on snails, insects, worms, frogs and 
other small animals. Like its namesake, it is exceedingly wary. 
Other species are found in Africa, Australia and America. It 
has a peculiar form of courtship, and strange social dances in 
autumn. See Courtship of Animals. 

CURLING, a game in which the players propel large rounded 
stones upon a rink or sheet of ice, towards a mark called the tee. 
Where the game originated is not precisely known; but it has been 
popular in Scotland for three centuries at least. Some writers, 
looking to the name and technical terms of the game, trace its 
invention to the Netherlands. Curling was called “kuting” in some 
parts of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. Cornelis Kilian (1528-1607) 
in his Teutonic Dictionary gives the term khuyten as meaning a 
pastime in which large globes of stone like the quoit or discus are 
thrown upon ice. Camden, when describing the Orkney Islands in 
1607, tells us that one of them supplies “plenty of excellent stones 
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for the game called curling”; and incidental references to it as a 
game played in Scotland arc made by several authors during the 
first half of the same century. 

If the game be not indigenous to Scotland it certainly owes its 
development to that country, and in the course of time it has 
come to be the national sport. It was played at first with very 
rude engines — random whin boulders fashioned by nature alone, 
bored through to let in the thumb of the player, having been the 
primitive channel stones. In course of years the rough block was 
superseded by a symmetrical object usually made of whinstone or 
granite, beautifully rounded, brilliantly polished, and supplied 
with a convenient handle. 

Although curling boasts a literature of its own and songs in- 
numerable, yet it has received but the scantiest notice from such 
important Scottish writers as Scott and Burns, or from contempo- 
rary literature in general. In 1834 an “Amateur Curling Club of 
Scotland” was formed but came to nothing. The “Ciraiui Cale- 
donian Curling Club,” which began its existence on Nov. 15, 1838, 
and which, under its present title of “The Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club,” is regarded in ail parts of the world as the mother- 
club and legislative body, even in Canada, where, however, curling 
conditions differ widely from tho.se of Sc()tland. Special rules 
have been made to suit local conditions. Starting with 28 allied 
clubs the Royal Club grew so rapidly that IhtTe were 500 such 
in 1880 and 720 in 1903. It was under the auspice.s of the Royal 
Caledonian that a body of Scottish curlers visited C^anacla and 
the United States in the winter of 1902-1903, and, while victory 
remained with the home players under tlicir own climatic condi- 
tions, the visit did much to bring together the lovers of the game 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The assumptitm of the title “Royal” 
in place of “Grand” was due to the visit of Queen Victoria and the 
prince consort to Scotland in 1843, on which occasion they w^tc 
initiated into the mysteries of the game on the poli.shed floor of 
the drawing-room in the Palace of Scone; and the jirince consort, 
who was presented with a pair of curling-stones, consented to 
become patron of the club. SuKsequent patrons of the club have 
been Edward VII fas prince of Wales ami as King), George V, 
Edward VIII who, as prince of Wales, had in 1925-26 been 
president of the club, and Georgia VL lire club’s main 
duties are to further the interests of the game, to revise the laws 
and to arrange the important matche.s, especially the grand match, 
played annually between the Scottish clubs north of the Forth and 
Clyde canal and those south of it. In the first of the.se matches 
(1847) only 24 rinks took part fa rink is composed of four play- 
ers); in 1903 there were 386. In 1927 there was an entry of 600 
clubs. 

Glossary. — Baugh ice, rough or soft ice. Bias, a slope on the ice. 
Boardheud (also house or parish), the large circle round the toe. 
Bonspicl, a match between several dub.s. Break an cifg on a slone, 
touch it very slightly. Broughs, the small circles round the tee. 
Chipping, striking a stone of which a small part can be seen. Core, 
old name for rink. Covoe or koive, a be.som made of broom-twigs. 
Draw, to play gently to a certain spot. Drive, to .strike. Drug ice, 
soft bad ice. Fill the port, to block the interval between two stones. 
Gogsee, tee. Guard, a scone that covers and protects another. Hack, 
a hollow cut in the ice for the player’s foot, used in place of a 
crampit. Hands up I stop sweeping. Hog, a stone that stop.s short 
of the hog-^score, a line drawn onc-.sixth of the length of the rink from 
the tee. Head, an innings, both sides delivering all their stone.s once. 
Howe, the middle of the rink, gradually made kt‘encr by stone.s. 
Inringing, gaining a good position by rebounding off another stone. 
In-wick, the same. Lie shot, the stone resting nearest the t(ic. 
Mar, to interfere with a stone while running. Out-tnrn,~ to make the 
stone twist to the left if a right hand player: if left handed it is 
the reverse. In-tum, to make one turn to the right. Out-wick, to 
strike a stone on the edge so as to drive it towards the tee. Pal 4 id, 
a stone that lies on the tee. Pittycock, the oldest form of curling-stone. 
Raise, to promote a “friendly” stone nearer the tee. Rebut, to deliver 
the stone with great force, .so as to scatter the stones on the boardhead. 
Red the ice, clear away the opponents’ stones. Rink, the space in 
which the game is played; also the members of a side. Sole, is the 
part of the stone in contact with the ice and on which it runs; also 
to deliver the stone. Soop, to sw'ccp. Souter, to win without allowing 
the opponents to score at all; a term derived from a famous team 
of cobblers (souters) of Lochmaben, whose opponents seldom or 
never scored a point. Spiel, a match between members of the same 
club. Spend the stone, to waste a shot by playing wide intentionally. 
Stug, a fluke. Tee, the mark in the centre of the boardhead, against 
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which it is the curler’s object to lay the stone. The tee may be any 
kind of a mark; a small iron plate with a spike in it is often used. 
Tozee, tee. Tramp, crampit, trigger or tricker, an iron plate fitted 
with spikes which the player stands upon to deliver the stone. Wtttyr, 
tee. Chap and Lie, to strike out a stone and lie in or near its place. 
Peels, equal scores. Angle-guard, a partial guard. “Gie them breeks/' 
drive a stone so as to strike the inner edges of two stones lying side 
by side. Design the Kowe, aim at the skip’s besom. Burn, see Mar. 
Kizzlekazzle, to deliver a stone with a rocking movement. 

The Rink and Implements.— The rink is marked out in the 
ice, which should be very hard and smooth; in curling language 
“keen and clear.” To keep it swept every curler carries a broom. 
Good “sooping,” or sweeping, is part of the curler’s art, and is 
performed subject to strict rules and under the direction of the 
skip, or captain; its importance lying in the fact that the progress 
of a stone is retarded by the ice-dust caused by the play or thin 
snow. Apart from the broom and the crampit, the game requires 
no further implement than the stone. The two flat sides, or soles, 
are so shaped that one is serviceable for keen ice and the other for 
ice that is soft, rough or “baugh.” The handle can be fitted to 
either side, as the case demands. The cost of a pair of stones is 
not less than £2, generally more. In the intense cold of Canada 
and the United States iron is by some players considered more 
serviceable than stone. “Irons” are not used much in Canada now. 
except in Quebec, Montreal and Toronto. Even these are light 
compared with the earlier rough boulder-stones, some of which 
weighed over 115 lb., although the very early ones were much 
lighter. The modern stone took shape at the beginning of the 19th 
century. The ancient stones had no handles, but notches were 
hewn in them for finger and thumb, and, as their weight varied 
from 5 to 25 Ib., it is probable that they were thrown after the 
manner of quoits. Channel-stones, stones rounded by the action 
of water in a river-bed, were the favourites, while the shape was 
a matter of individual taste, oblong and triangular stones having 
been common. The soles were artificially flattened. During the 
next period we find the heavy boulder-stones, unhewn blocks fitted 
with handles and probably used at shorter distances, 70 or 80 lb. 
being no uncommon weight. The rounded stone, made on scientific 
principles, did not appear until about 1800. Even then it was of 
all shapes and sizes, with and without handles, and not uncom- 
monly made of wood. The stones of to-day are named after the 
places in which they are quarried, Ailsa Craigs, Burnocks, Cars- 
phairn Reds and Crawfordjohns being some of the best-known 
varieties. The stones are quarried and never blasted, as the shock 
of the explosion is apt to strain or split the rock. 

The Game. — Curling is practically bowls played on the ice, 
the place of the “jack” being taken by a fixed mark, as at quoits, 
called the tee, to which the curler aims his stone; every stone that 
finally lies nearer than any of the opposing stones counting a point 
or “shot.” As each side has four players, each playing two stones, 
it is pos.sible for one side to score eight points at a “head” or 
innings; but in practice it is found wiser, when a good shot has 
been made, to play some or all following stones to such positions 
as will prevent opposing stones from disturbing the stone lying near 
the tee. Stones thus placed are called “guards.” Strategic matters 
like this are decided by the skip, or captain, of the rink, who 
plays last, and whose will is law. The “lead,” or first player, is 
expected to play quietly up the rink, leaving his stone as close to 
the tee as pos.sible, but on no account beyond it. He is followed by 
the “lead” of the other side, who, instructed by his skip, will either 
try to drive away the first stone, if well placed, or put his own 
stone in a better position. When the skip’s turn comes he is 
“skipped,” or directed, by another player, appointed by himself, 
usually the third player. When all sixteen stones have been 
delivered the players cross over, the scores are counted, and the 
game proceeds from the other end of the rink. If a stone fails to 
cross the “hog-score” it is a “hog” and is removed from the rink, 
unless it has struck another stone in position. Stones that pass the 
back-score or touch the swept snow on either side are also re- 
moved. By a cleverly imparted twist a stone may be made to 
curve round a guard and either drive away an opposing winner or 
find a favourable lie for itself. This, the equivalent of “bias” in 
the game of bowls, is the height of scientific play. If the situation 
seems desperate a very hard throw, a “thunderin’ cast,” may sue- 
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ceed in clearing away the opponents’ stones from the neighbour- 
hood of the tee. Different methods are adopted in delivering the 
stone, but in all of them a firm stand should be taken on the back 
or crampit, and the stone swung, either quietly, or, if the skip 
calls for a ‘Thunderin’ cast," vigorously; but care must be taken 
to avoid striking the ice with the stone so as to crack or “star” 
the ice. 

Abridged Rules. — ^Tees shall be 38 yd. apart, and with the- tee as 
centre a circle having a radius of 7 ft. shall be drawn. In alignment 
with the tees, lines, to be called central lines, are dra^vn from the Lees 
to points 4 yd. behind each tee, and at these points foot scores 
iS in. long shall be drawn at right angles, on which, at 6 in. from 
central line, the heel of the crampit shall be placed. All matches 
shall be of a certain number of heads, or shots, or by time, as agreed. 
Every rink of players shall be composed of four a side. No shoes 
hkely to break the ice may be worn. 

The skips opposing each other shall settle by lot, or in any other 
way they may agree upon, which party shall lead at the first head, 
after which the 4 side which has won the last head shall lead. 

All curling stones shall be of a circular shape. No stone shall be 
of a greater weight than 44 lb. imperial, or of greater circumference 
than 36 in., or of less height than one-eighth part of its greatest 
circumference. 

No stone shall be substituted for another, except under rules 10 
(in case of a stone being broken) and 14 (a wrong stone being 
played shall be replaced by the stone which ought to have been 
played) after a match has begun, but the sole of a stone may be 
reversed at any time during a match. 

Should a stone happen to be broken, the largest fragment shall be 
considered in the game for that end — ^the player being entitled after- 
wards to use another stone or another pair. 

If a played stone rolls over, or stops, on its side or top, it shall 
be put off the ice. Should the handle quit the stone in delivery, 
the player must keep hold of it, otherwise he shall not be entitled to 
replay the shot. 

Players, during the course of each end, to be arranged along the 
sides of the rink, anywhere skips may direct; and no party', except 
when sweeping according to rule, shall go upon the middle of the 
rink, or cross it, under any pretence whatever. Skips alone to stand 
at or about the tee — ^that of the playing party having the choice of 
place, and not to be obstructed by the other. 

If a player should play ^ut of turn, the stone so played may 
be stopped in its progress, and returned to the player. Should the 
mistake not be discovered till the stone be at rest, or has struck 
another stone, the opposite skip shall have the option of adding 
one to his score, allowing the game to proceed, or declaring the 
end null and void. But if another stone be played before the mistake 
has been discovered, the head must be finished as if it had been 
properly played from the beginning. 

The sweeping shall be under the direction and control of the 
skips. The player’s party may sweep the ice anywhere from the 
hog-score to the tee, and behind it, — the adverse party having 
liberty to sweep behind the tee, and in front of any of their own 
stones when moved by another, and till at rest. When snow is 
falling or drifting, the player’s party may sweep the ice from tee to 
tee. Skips to have full liberty to clean and sweep the ice behind the 
tee at any time, except when a player is being directed by his skip. 

If in sweeping or otherwise, a running stone be marred by any 
of the party to which it belongs, it may, at the option of the opposite 
skip, be put off the ice; if by any of the adverse party, it may be 
placed where the skip of the party to which it belongs shall direct 
If otherwise marred, it shall be replayed. 

Every player to be ready to play when his turn comes, and nol 
to take more than a reasonable time to play. Should a player plaj 
a wrong stone the stone which ought to have been played shall be 
put in its place. 

No measuring of shots allowable previous to the termination o' 
the end. Disputed shots to be determined by the skips, or, i 
they disagree, by the umpire, or, when there is no umpire, by som< 
neutral person chosen by the skips. All measurements to be taker 
from the centre of the tee, to that part of the stone which is neares 
it. No stone shall be considered without a circle, or over a line 
unless it clear it; — and in every case, this to be determined b: 
placing a square on the ice, at the circle or line. 

Skips shall have the exclusive regulation and direction of th 
game for their respective parties, and may play last stone, or i 
what part of it they please ; and, when their turn to play comes, the 
may name one of their party to take charge for them. 

If any player shall speak to, taunt or interrupt another, not bein 
of his own party, while in the act of delivering his stone, on 
shot shall be added to the score of the party so interrupted. 

If from any change of weather after a match has been begun, < 
from any other reasonable cause, one party shall desire to shorte 
the rink, or to change to another one, and, if the two skips cann( 
agree, the umpire shall, after seeing one end played, determine whethi 
the rink shall be shortened, and how much or whether it shall I 
changed, and his decision shall be final. 

See Annual of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club, Edinburgh. 
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The United States. — ^As compared with Scotland there are few 
curling organizations in the United States and these have been 
founded usually where a group of Scotchmen has gathered. 
Curling has been played for about a century. Though it does not 
receive the enthusiasm that it enjoys in Canada, winter carnivals 
in the Northern States, especially in Minnesota, New Hampshire 
and Maine, usually include a curling event whenever there are 
local curlers and a rink is available. With the following excep- 
tions, the game is played with the same general rules as apply 
in Scotland: American rinks measure 126 ft. long by 16 to 18 ft. 
wide; the granites (stones) w^eigh about 35 lb. each, the irons 
60 lb. each. 

CURLL, EDMUND (1675-1747), London bookseller, is 
remembered for his long quarrel with Pope over the anonymously 
published Court Poems (1716). Pope took his revenge by immor- 
talizing Curll in the Dimciad. Curll became notorious for his in- 
decent publications, so much so that “Curlicism” was regarded as 
a synonym for literary indecency. In 1716 and again in 1721 he 
had to appear at the bar of the Plouse of Lords for publishing mat- 
ter concerning its members. In 1725 he was convicted of publish- 
ing obscene books, and fined in 17 28 for publishing The Nun in her 
Smock and De Usu Flagrorum, while his Memories of John Ker 
of Kerslafid cost him an hour in the pillory. When Curll in 1 735 
announced the forthcoming publication of Mr, Pope's Literary 
Correspondence^ his stock, at Pope’s instigation, was seized. It 
has since been proved that the publication was really instigated 
by Pope, who wanted an excuse to print his letters, as be actually 
did (1737-41). In his forty years of business Curll published a 
great variety of books; a list of his publications contains 167 
standard works. He died on Dec. ii, 1747. 

See the Life of Pope, by Sir Leslie Stephen, and R. Straus, The 
Unspeakable Curll (1927). 

CURRAGH, an open level stretch of ancient crown land, 
area over 4,800 acres, Co. Kildare, Ireland, The right of pas- 
turage is possessed by the landowners of the district. The Liber 
Ilymnoriim (10th century) says the king of Leinster granted it 
to St. Bridget, who is credited with having made it a common. 
The downs of Kildare seem to have been a meeting place from 
time immemorial, Ctdrrech (lat. cursns) means race course and 
it is said that races occurred here as early as the ist century a.d. 
Acnach Colmain (Curragh fair) or Aenach Life (fair on the Liffey 
plain) is often mentioned in the Irish Annals. It has seen many 
fights and gatherings of troops and has long had a military train- 
ing camp; it is the principal horse-racing ground in Ireland. At 
the camp, on March 20, 1914, Gen. Hubert Gough and other 
officers offered their resignations as a protest against being sent 
to enforce the acceptance of Home Rule by North-east Ulster. 

CURRAN, JOHN PHILPOT (1750-1817), Irish politi- 
cian and judge, was born on July 24, 1750, at Newmarket, Cork, 
where his father, a descendant of one of Cromwcirs soldiers, was 
seneschal to the manor-court. He was educated at Middleton, 
and Trinity college, Dublin; and in 1773, having taken his M.A. 
degree, he entered the Middle Temple. In 1774 he married; but 
the marriage proved unhappy, and Mrs. Curran finally eloped. 
In 1775 Curran was called to the Irish bar; he soon increased 
his reputation by an attack on a judge who had sneered at his 
poverty, and a successful prosecution of a nobleman for an assault 
on a priest. In 1783 Curran was appointed king^s counsel; and 
in the same year he was presented to a seat in the Irish House 
of Commons. But finding that he differed radically in politics 
from the gentleman from whom he had received his seat, he 
expended it, 500 in buying another to replace that which he 
occupied. In his parliamentary career Curran was throughout 
sincere and consistent. He spoke vigorously on behalf of Catholic 
etnancipation, and strenuously attacked the ministerial bribery 
which prevailed. This led him into two duels, one with the 
attorney-general, the other with the secretary of State, Maj. 

, ' HoTbart. The Union caused him the bitterest disappointment; he 
talked of leaving Ireland, either for America or for England 
. .iCmraii'S fame rests most of all upon his speeches on behalf of 
the state trials between 1794 and 1803, the most 
those in defence of Hamilton Rowan, Lord Edward 


Fitzgerald and Wolfe Tone. Curran came under suspicion on the 
arrest of Robert Emmet, but on examination before the privy 
council was acquitted. In 1S06, on the death of Pitt and the for- 
mation of the Fox ministry, Curran received the post of Master 
of the Rolls, with a seal in the privy council, though he had desired 
a position of greater political inilucnce. For eight years, however, 
he held this office. He then retiicd on a pension of £3,000, and 
the three remaining years of his hfe were spent in London, where 
he became one of the most brilliant members of the society which 
included Sheridan, Erskinc, Thomas Moore, and William Godwin. 
He died at his house in Brompton on Oct. 1S17. 

See Curran and his Contemporaries, a most entertaining work, by 
Charles Phillips, a personal friend of Curran (r.Si8). and the Life 
of Curran, by his son, W. H. Curran (iSio ;^with additions bv Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie, New York, 1855). See also Curran'^ Speeches ( 1805, 
180S, 1845); Wm. O’Regan, Memoirs of Curran (1S17); Letters to 
Rev. H. Weston (1819) ; and T. Moore’s Memoirs (1853). 

CURRANT. The dried seedk^ss fruit of oiie variety of the 
grapevine, Vitis vinifera, cultivated prindi)ally in Zanie, Cei)ha- 
lonia and Ithaca, and near Patras, in the Morea (see GreuceL 
Currants were brought originally from Corinth, whence their 
name; in the 13th and 34th centuries they were known as raisins 
de Coraimtz. In the Ionian Islands the currant- vine is grown on 
the sides of the lower hills, or in the valleys, the grape-vine occu- 
pying the higher and less open and rich ground. Al)out 150,000 
ac. are estimated to be devoted to this crop. Gyp.seous marls or 
calcareous marls containing a little gypsum, are preferred to lime- 
stone soils, as they allow of deep penetration of the roots of 
the vines. The most favourable situations arc those whore a good 
supply of water can be obtained for the irrigation of the planta- 
tions. This is carried on from the end of October to the close of 
the year, after which all that is necessary is to keep the ground 
moist. Propagation is effected by grafting on stocks of the grape- 
vine, or by planting out in the .spring the young, vigoroas shoots 
obtained at the end of the previous year from old currant-vines 
that hjivc been cut away below the ground. In order to make the 
blooms set and secure full yearly crops of grapes the vines must 
be ringed every year during the blossoming season. Two parallel 
incisions, onc-eighili to one-fourth of an inch apart, arc made 
through the bark and cambium layer around the trunk or canes, 
and the bark and cambium taken out. The currants when suffi- 
cicntly ripe arc gathered and placed on a drying ground, where 
they arc exposed to the sun in layers half an inch thick; from time 
to time they arc turned and swept into heaps, until they become 
entirely detached from the stalk. They are then packed in large 
butts for exportation. The wine made from the currant-grape is 
inferior in quality, but is said to be capable of improvement. The 
fresh fruit is luscious and highly flavoured, but soon cloys the 
palate. 

In recent years currant-grapes have been successfully grown 
in California. They arc grafted on phylloxera-resistant stocks 
and ripen very early, before other varieties grown in that section. 

The currants of Northern Europe and America — so-called from 
a resemblance to the foregoing — -arc the produce of several species 
of Ribes, deciduous shrubs of the family Saxifragaceac indigenous 
to Britain, northern and central EurojDc, Siberia, Northern IJnited 
States and Canada. The common black currants are the fruit of 
R, nigrum; a few relatively unimportant black currants of Amer- 
ica being derived from R. amerkanuvt and R. odoratum. Red 
and white currants are the fruit of R. sativum^ R. rubrum, R. 
petraem and of various hybrids between these three species. Ribes 
smgtdncum is the flowering currant of Northern Euroj^e and 
R. anreum the chief American flowering currant. Clay and silt 
soils are preferred in growing currants. Both red and black cur- 
rants are used for making tarts, pies, jams, jellies, etc. Black 
currants are also used in lozenges, which are popularly supposed to 
be of value in relieving a sore throat, are also used for flavouring 
and are occasionally fermented. 

The black currant is subject to the attacks of a mite, Phytoptus 
ribis, which destroys the unopened buds. The infested buds, rec- 
ognized by their swollen appearance, should be picked off and 
burned. The attacks of the currant worm which is about ^ in. 
long are made in the spring shortly after the leaves are put out 
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and defoliate the plants unless controlled. Powdered hellebore, 
diluted 5 to 10 times with flour or air-slaked lime or as a spray, 
with I oz. to I gal. of water may be used. The maggot of a small 
fly mlests the fruit so badly in parts of western North America 
that this fruit is not grown. 

The currants and gooseberries are the chief agencies in the 
spread of the white-pine blister rust, a destructive disease of the 
five-leaved pines in Europe and America. The common garden 
black currant is^ the favourite host of the blister rust. Because 
the^ white pine is one of the most valuable timber trees of the 
United Stales the black currant has been declared a menace and 
is not grown in most of the United States. Furthermore, the 
culture of all currants and goosebeiTies has been prohibited in 
many sections of the United States. (G. M D.) 

CUE.RENCY,-— The significance of the term “currency” has 
undergone considerable change within the past few years. As 
originally employed by classical British writers, it was made to 
include all current circulating media, both coin and paper. “The 
currency of a great nation” says Adam Smith, . . consists 
almost entirely of its own coin.” This way of applying the word 
was maintained practically down to the time of Jevons, who em- 
ploys it in practically the same sense in his “investigations in 
Currency and Finance.” The practice later developed ordinarily 
of prefiring the word “paper.” Paper currency was then synony- 
mous with bank notes, in those countries where no government 
issues had been made, while in others, e.g. the United States, 
bank notes were issues of banks; and “currency” included the so- 
called “greenbacks” or legal tender notes. American, usage fre- 
quently tended to confine the application of the tenn “currency” 
to non-bank notes, thus limiting it to government legal tender. 
While it cannot be said that an absolutely established usage pre- 
vailed at the opening of the twentieth century, prevailing practice 
used the w^ord “money” to include only “hard money,” both 
standard, e.g. gold, and “representative money”-— e.g. in the United 
States, the silver dollar. Bank notes, as the name implied, 'were 
issues of banks, while currency was prevailingly used to indicate 
any kind of paper habitually employed as a medium of exchange. 
“Time” paper, including cheques, bills, drafts, and other obliga- 
tions not payable at sight were not included. What is now called 
“deposit currency” represented by cheques, payable at sight, like- 
wise, was outside the “currency” classification. During the World 
War, the free movement of precious metals was generally sus- 
pended; and great changes took place in monetary use. Credit 
assumed a commanding position. During the latter part of the 
war, and since its close, usage has gradually changed. Today, the 
term “money” is widely used to include everything that possesses 
current availability in effecting the exchange of goods. Thus, the 
League of Nations in its recent Memorandum’^ on banking 
speaks of : “Currency composition, — the word ‘money’ is used in 


Note Issues and Gold Reserve of Certain Jmporiavi Countries 
(I'hc figures represent millions; to the nearest million) 




1926 

1929 

1934 

Country 

Unit 

Notes 

Gold 

Re- 

serves 

Notes 

Gold 

Re- 

serves 

Notes 

Gold 

Re- 

serves 

** 

United 

Kingdom 

jC 

387 

xsi 

372.3 

146.1 

409.1 

192.8 

United 

States . 

$ 


4,502 

5,548 

2,613 

2,8 s 7 

4,393 

5,124 

France 

Frs. 

52,449 

67,769 

41,622 

2.283 

81,855 

82,123 

Germany . 

Mks. 

S.829* 

1,897 

$7479 

4,257 

326 

Italy . 

Lire 

20,133 

1,650 

16,854 

5,190 

13,145 

5,8 h 

Spain . 

Pesetas 

4,339 

2,557 

47458 

2,566 

4,711 

17,828 

2,267 

Belgium 

Frs. 

S,94<3 i 

448 

14,175 

5,^76 

12,524 

Holland . 

FI. 

830 

414 

862 

447 

9^3 

842 

Japan 

Yen 

lr393 

1,357 

1,771 

1,072 

1,804 

466 

Argentine . 

Canada 

Pesos 

pa|5cr 

1,320 

100; 

476 

230 

1,247 

187.0 


1,171 

160.0 


Australia . 

1 

4<5 

50 

42.4 

18.3 

45-3 

o.S 


*Tn X926, 2,274,000,000,000,000,000,000 Marks, In 1924, the Renten- 
mark (followed by the new Reichsmark) was instituted at a conversion 
ratio of I R Mk, to 1,000,000,000,000 old marks. 

'''*Figures for opening of year. 
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the very wide sense of means of payment . . . [and] includes not 
only notes and coin but also sight deposits. . . 

A general discussion of the problems of currency will be found 
in the articles “Money,” ‘^Banking and Credit” and “Inflation 
and Deflation.” The following is an account of the gradual de- 
velopment of the present currency situation among the chief 
nations just before and since the World War. Gold holdings- of 
the several nations are given under the head “Gold Reser\"es,'” 
which is here taken to mean not onty technical reserves in banks 
but the entire supply of standard money in the country. The fig- 
ures for reserves are thus furnished because of the fact that, at 
least in theory, gold continues to be the basis of international ex- 
changes and settlements. 

Normal Volume of Currency.— The idea of a “normal” 
volume of currency is based upon the assumption that outstand- 
ing paper either represents an irreducible minimum of circulatory 
demand, which may be occupied either by “hard” money, or by 
corresponding legal tender paper (as in the case of American pa- 
per currency below $5 ) or else, that in its larger denominations it 
represents an increase in the demands of “business” for the 
“means of payment.” Of course, any such notion of a “normal” 
volume presupposes a given price level. At a specified price level, 
and with the assumptions just before enumerated, fluctuations in 
the amount of currency then more or less represent changes in the 
activity of business, and thus become an interesting commentary 
upon, or “index” of, the general movement of trade. 

The idea of w'hat is called “elastic” currency is that of pro- 
viding new issues of notes upon a security or basis v;hich repre- 
sents nothing more than the degree of solvency of business houses 
which are engaged in selling or buying commodities then on 
their way to consumption. The economists of a generation ago 
regarded this element of elasticity as the fundamental require- 
rnent in a good bank note circulation and were inclined to the 
view that, while the issue of government notes for the smaller 
denominations representing a business demand which was com- 
paratively steady, might be tolerated, it was only through a busi- 
ness organization (the bank itself) so conducted as constantly to 
test the liquidity of business, that a satisfactorily “elastic” and 
serviceable note currency could be provided The rapid substitu- 
tion of the check and deposit system for notes has led some econo- 
mists to extend this doctrine of “elasticity ” so as to take in bank 
credit and, as a corollary, to view elasticity in the note issue itself 
as only an incidental and non-essential criterion of paper issues. 
The enormous extension of notes shown in the table already fur- 
nished is largely the outgrowth of changes in prices due to* altera- 
tion in the weight or value of the underlying unit of money in the 
various countries. With some modifications the same would be 
true of the growth of bank deposits — z. subject, however, not dealt 
with in this article. 

Idea of “Inflation.” — For many years past, the concept of 
“inflation” has played a part, although at times a rather vague 
one, in economic discussion. During the early years of the de- 
velopment of the idea, the terms “inflation” and “inflation, of cur- 
rency” were often used practically synonymously, — ^inflation being 
regarded as a special phase of currency difficulty. Later theory 
has shown that inflation is a concept no more applicable to the 
note currency than to the creation of bank credit in the form of 
deposits, but popular opinion has continued to associate the idea 
of note expansion with the conception of inflation. Generally 
speaking, a note inflation is regarded as the issue of notes, either 
for the purpose of paying public expenses or, as in the case of the 
banks, as a basis for conducting lending operations without hav- 
ing behind such issues a fonn of transaction or of security which 
will undoubtedly enable the issuer to redeem in a satisfactory 
form upon demand. The popular tradition that great enlargement 
of the currency means a corresponding rise in goods prices is [ar 
from being absolutely true, and depends for its validity upon a 
variety of modifying conditions. Still, it has nearly always been 
true that every great expansion of purchasing power, whether 
with the cooperation of other factors or not, has tended to bring 
about irredeemability^ or, when the currency was confessedly ir- 
redeemable from the start, has reduced the purchasing power of 
the unit, — the result being an advance in prices. More complete- 
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analysis has shown that ‘‘inflation,” in the true sense of the word, 
is a phenomenon of production, the changes of prices which are 
associated with it being rather the cause of excessive currency 
issue than the effect thereof. The experience of the United States 
has been conclusive on this score, enormous increases in media of 
exchange during the years 1920--1929 being accompanied by a 
declining price level instead of an increasing one, while parallel 
examples may be found in other countries. The latter theory has 
also emphasized the fact that the influence supposed to proceed 
from currency inflation upon the price level is quite as vigor- 
ously, if not more vigorously, exerted by corresponding expansion 
of bank credit or deposits carried by the banks. 

By deflation is meant the retirement of inflated currency (or 
credit) and the restoration of the volume of a circulation to the 
point at which it can be effectively redeemed, either in the stand- 
ard of value or in goods that are currently demanded, at “normal” 
prices. The term '‘reflation” has been recently invented by some 
American economists and has been used to signify the restoration 
of a currency and credit circulation to a former volume, presum- 
ably with the intention of restoring a former level of commodity 
prices. 

A major cause of what is called inflation during the six years, 
1929-35, has been the adoption of governmental policies designed 
to provide work for the unemployed and paid for either by the 
issue of paper currency or by the discounting at banks of govern- 
ment obligations whose proceeds were represented on the banks' 
books by deposits, and were then drawn upon by the public au- 
thorities in order to meet their obligations. 

Currency and Prices. — ^The assumption that the more cur- 
rency and credit there are in existence, the higher are commodity 
prices, is a view which logically represented a development of 
the “quantity” theoiy of money. If taken with the original quali- 
fication always imposed by the classical economists “other things 
being equal,” it is likely to be the statement of a truism. The 
trouble wdth it at best is that it merely states a fact and does not 
indicate the dynamic factors that tend to produce price changes, 
either upward or downward. The unsatisfactorincss of this doc- 
trine of a supposedly close relation between volume of currency 
and prices of goods has become greater as economists have tended 
to substitute a relationship between prices and credit or prices and 
“currency” for the older and simpler monetary relationship. To- 
day, the notion of direct correlation is definitely discredited and 
few still assert that any causal relationship exists between these 
factors. Nevertheless, as already stated, the same conditions 
which led to inflation in the “production” sense of the word, are 
likely to lead to expansion of note currency, if for no other rea- 
son than because the rising scale of prices makes a more ample 
hand-to-hand medium of exchange convenient. In the following 
table, recent changes in prices and note issue for two representa- 
tive countries where note expansion has been pronounced since 
the World War are compared. 


Changes in PaiCES and Note Issues 



France 

Germany 

Year 

Note 

Whole- 

sale 

Cost 

of 

Note 
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sale 

Cost 

of 


issue 

prices 

living 

issue 

prices 

living 

3913 

100 

100 

iOO 

IOO 

IOO 

100 

End 1930 

655 

506 

34 X 

2,800 

1,486 

1,06s 

” 1921 

637 

333 

297 

4,230 

3,487 

jr,028 

” 1922 

610 

370 

300 

44,500 

147,480 

68,506 

” 1926 

915 

69s 

545 


134 

. . 

” 1929 

1 x86 

627 

1x3 

200 

137 

154 

” 1932 

144^ 

427 

107 

141 

97 

121 

” 1934 

1435 

376 

105 

140 

98 

121 


The correspondence between prices and currency supplies as 
thus statistically indicated, is rather remote, but even if it were 
close a direct question would still remain, whether such corre- 
spondence was the result of extraneous factors or whether some 
interrelation was the cause of price change. In the period covered 
by the table, many factors of first importance have been operat- 
ing upon prices and there has probably never been a time when 
“bther things” were less likely to be “equal” than during these 
very years. 
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Stabilization. — ^The irregularity and lack of parallelism which 
have been characteristic of currency and price change in the major 
industrial countries during recent years, have been the cause of the 
movement for so-called “slabilizatiun.” It was the desire for 
stabilization (by which was meant the establishment of a fixed 
ratio of value between standard currencies such as pounds sterling, 
dollars, francs, and guilders) that served as one chief motive for 
calling the London Economic Conference of June 193,^ The Con- 
ference was, consequently, astonished to receive on July 4, 1933, 
from President Roosevelt, a message practically declining to 
participate in the stabilization movement, clue to the. fact that 
— ^as he believed — nothing could ])e done until each country had 
substantially provided a sound internal ccoTU)mic s>’stem. This 
brought the Conference to an end without result. Since that 
time a continuous discussion of the (}in‘sti(m of staba'lization has 
remained one of the principal int(‘rnationnl economic issues, 
and the opinion has f)cen ex])resse(l that without it no definite 
currency policy could be successfully a(lo[)ted by any of the 
chief industrial countries while each would be driven to the 
adoption of a so-called "planned money”, with .state control of 
the inflow and outflow of specie, anil with the unsatisfactory 
conditions of international trade w'hich must necessarily follow 
from such a regime. At the end of 1935. the inrlefinite con- 
tinuance of this situation seemed to be threatening, owing espe- 
cially to the revival of war dangers and the inevitable weakening 
of the economic structure in warlike countries which invariably 
follows the initiation of hostilities. The Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United Stales, upon returning from Europe to^^^^rd the 
end of October 1935, emphatically declared that stabilization 
was no nearer than had been the case for some months past. 
Stabilization, as it now presents itself, impli(‘.s, however, for its 
success the equalization of trade balances anil the e.stablishment 
of a more or less permanent basis for the industrial structure in 
each of the participating countries. It thus ])ecomes closely 
allied to what is generally knowm as “economic recovery” — from 
the depression of the past few' years. (H. P. W.) 

CURRENCY, PRIMITIVE. Among peoples of primitive 
culture is found a strange diver.sity of o[)jects commonly ternied 
“money” or "currency.” These are of two main kinds, one com- 
prising articles ot practical use, the other timse of which the pri- 
mary purpose is ornament. The rock-salt of Abyssinia, the hoes of 
the Dinka and Slu'lliikof tin; upper Nile, the iron and cloth of cen- 
tral and west Africa, the brilliant red feather hands of Santa Cruz, 
the dentalium shell strings of California and British Columbia, 
the wampum of the eastern Ameriean trib(‘s, the tridacna-shell 
armlets and large .stone axe-l)Ia(les of eastern New (luinea, the 
sperm-whale teeth of Fiji and, the /c or ‘'millstone money” of the 
Caroline islands have all been termed "money.” Certain of these 
things arc currimcy in the true economic sense; others have been 
dubbed so through loose, definition of terms and use. 

Well known among ‘'native money” are the strings of .shell disks 
so characteristic of the Melanesian island.s, as the diwara of New 
Britain, the ron^o of Malaita or the sapisupl of East New (luinea. 
Much work is involved in their manufacture, anti their value 
varies according to their length and colour. Red cli.sks are \vorih 
more than white, the shell from which they are ol)taincd being 
more rare. These strings, whether in coils or made ui> into neck- 
laces, form most important items of wealth to the native, and pa.ss 
freely from hand to hand in settlement of social obligations. 

But according to precise terminology such objects can hardly be 
correctly described as currency or money. In any economic sys- 
tem, however primitive, an article can only be regarded as true 
money when it acts as a definite and common medium of exchange, 
as a convenient stepping-stone in obtaining one type of goods for 
another. Moreover, in so doing it serves as a measure of values, 
allowing the worth of all other articles to bo expre.ssed in terms 
of itself. Again, it is a standard of value with reference to past or 
future payments, while as a store of value it allows wealth to be 
condensed and held in reserve. Strings of .shell disks and similar 
articles are certainly a form of condensed wealth, and act as a 
store of value. But they do not consistently perform any other 
function of money. They may pay for canoes or be traded against 
one another, but they do not facilitate every-day exchanges, as 
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those of food or implements, nor are market values of other com- 
modities expressed in them. The use of such articles is largely 
ceremonial; individual pieces often have names and unique his- 
tories, and are connected with the fortune of special persons and 
clans In general, the economic system of the Pacific island native, 
considered apart from the effects of white contact, has not been 
shown capable of accommodating and utilizing a fully-fledged cir- 
culating medium in its system of production and exchange; refer- 
ences to native “money” or “currency” therefore cannot be 
accepted at face value. 

With African tribes the case is different. The use of hoes or 
cattle as true money is dubious, but it is clear that such objects 
as iron bars (often in the form of conventionalized spear-heads or 
knives), cowrie-shells, salt and cloth serve as definite media of 
exchange and as common measures, standards and stores of value. 
This may be due to external influence, particularly to that of 
Arab traders. The cowrie {Cypraca moncta) is one of the most 
striking forms of native currency. Ranging in west Africa from 
the Sahara to the Gulf of Benin, taking in the whole basin of the 
Niger-Benue, and including also the upper Congo-Lualaba area, its 
economic sphere centres especially in Timbuctu, the district of 
the middle Niger, and the country around Lake Tchad. Sometimes 
the shells are strung on a cord, sometimes kept loose in a leather 
bag, and transactions of all kinds, from simple village marketing 
to buying and selling on a large scale, are accomplished through 
this medium. In recent times the cowrie has often served as the 
small change for a European currency. 

With the change in economic conditions and ideas consequent 
upon the arrival of the white man, objects previously not em- 
ployed as actual currency may begin to extend their function and 
assume that position. 

Bibliograpitv — ^W- Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency (1892) ; 
H. Schurtz, Grundriss der Entstehmigsgcschichie des Geldes (1898) ; 
R. C. Temple, “Beginnings of Currency,” Journal Royal Anthrop, 
hist,, xxix, (1899); R. Thilcnius, “Primitives Geld,” Archiv f. 
Anthrop. N.F. 18 (1921) ; B. Malinowski, “Primitive Economics,” 
Economic Journal (1921); M. Mauss, “Essai sur le Don,” V Annie 
SocioJogique (1923-24) ; W. E. Armstrong, “Rosscll Island Money,” 
Economic Journal (1924). (R. F.) 

CURRENCY NOTE, This familiar form of British paper 
money is issued by the State in virtue of the powers conferred i 
by the Currency and Bank Notes Acts, 1914. 

This legislation was hurried through at the outbreak of the 
World War, when fears were entertained that depositors might 
withdraw large amounts from the banks, so that an “emergency 
currency” to meet (he anticipated drain was prepared. The notes 
so provided were made unlimited legal tender and were payable 
in gold at the option of the holder, during office hours at the 
Bank of England. The notes themselves were from the first issued 
in denominations of one pound and ten shillings. The issues were 
intended to safeguard the banks; the issuer being the Bank of 
England acting for the government, and the banks borrowing 
notes being required to pay interest on the amount borrowed at 
current bank rate, at that time 10%. 

The exigencies of the War soon compelled the government to 
abandon the idea of treating the currency note as an emergency 
issue, to be retired as soon as possible. The notes, except so far 
as they w^cre directly backed by gold, represented a profit to the 
issuer, that is, the State, and their use economized gold coin. It 
was only at the end of 1919 that a brake was put upon the 
volume of currency notes which the State might manufacture 
with profit. The Treasury Minute of December 15, 1919, imposed 
a limit, known as the Cunliife Limit, in virtue of which the 
uncovered note circulation in any year was not to exceed the 
maximum uncovered circulation of the previous year. The maxi- 
mum uncovered circulation for 1919 being taken as £320,608,000, 
the limit for 1920 was this amount. In subsequent years the limit 
has varied as follows: — 1921, £317,600,000; 1922, £309,988,000; 
1923, £270,183,000; 1924, £248,191,000; 1925, £248,145,000; 
1926, £247,902,000; 1027, £246,011,000. These figures do not 
indicate the outstanding circulation, because notes issued but 
covered by gold or Bank of England notes are not affected. 
The gold formerly held by the Treasury against the Note has 
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now been replaced by a more than equivalent holding of Bank 
of England notes, the covered issue of currency notes now stand- 
ing at £56,250,000, the proportion of reserve to liabilities being 
usually in the neighbourhood of 18 to 10%. Under the Gold 
Standard Act, 1025, the notes are convertible into gold bars of 
400 ounces minimum weight. 

For further details, see Paper Money, Banking and Credit and 
Money. (T. E. G.) 

CURRENT ASSETS, also known as liquid^ quick, working, 
or floatmg assets, are assets consisting of cash and other items 
which can readily be converted into cash without serious deprecia- 
tion in values. Ordinarily this group of assets includes cash, ac- 
counts receivable, notes receivable, accrued interest receivable and 
merchandise inventories. It is generally assumed that current 
assets will be converted into cash during the current operations 
of the business. Usually this will occur within from three months 
to six months following the date of the accounts, although in 
some cases an entire year might be required. While some con- 
cerns, notably those that manufacture repair parts, have a suffi- 
cient stock of such parts to last for a three to five year period, it 
is customary even in such instances to include these valuations in 
the inventory accounts. The amount involved in the inventory of 
the repair parts is usually small as compared with the inventories 
of finished products, work in process and raw materials. In the 
preparation of the balance sheet of an organization, current assets 
are usually listed first. It is to these assets that current creditors 
of the business must look for satisfaction of their claims. Again, 
if the balance sheet is to be used for credit purposes, the prospec- 
tive creditor will be most interested in this group of assets so that 
he may reasonably determine the ability of the debtor to discharge 
his obligation at maturity. 

Net currefit assets is a term used to signify the excess of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities. (G. L. C.) 
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Diagram of a raleigh current balance 

CURRENT BALANCE. The current balance was first dc* 
vised by Lord Kelvin in 1883 when he and Joule made the 
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standard current weigher. A highly accurate form of Kelvin cur- 
rent balance is the primary instrument used at standardizing insti- 
tutions' to detemiinc the ampere (see Instruments; Electrical, 
Standard Instrimcnis). The current balance is an elcctrody- 
namometcr type of instrument which is astatic and in which the 
forces of attraction or repulsion arc actually weighed as in an 
ordinary balance. A dynamometer type instrument depends upon 
the reaction between hxed and moving coils connected in series. 
The movement of the movable coil is a measure of the current 
flowing through the coils and therefore proportional to the E.M.F. 
impressed at the terminals. The figure on page 881 illustrates the 
principles on which the current balance operates. (See Instru- 
ments: Electrical, Dynamometer Instruments.) 

CURRENT LIABILITIES, a financial and accounting term 
used to designate short-term obligations; i.e.j obligations which 
mature within a period of one year. This classi fit cation of accounts 
normally includes such items as accounts payable, notes payable, 
acceptances payable, accrued interest payable, salaries and wages 
accrued, and other items of like character. In the preparation of 
a balance sheet, it is customary to segregate current liabilities and 
list them first in the liability section so that prospective creditors 
may more readily determine the relation of current liabilities to 
current assets (q.v.). 

CURRIE, SIR ARTHUR WILLIAM (1875-1933), Cana- 
dian soldier and administrator, was born at Napperton, Ont., on 
Dec, 5, 1875, commanded the ist Canadian Division, 1914-17, and 
the Canadian Corps in France, 1917-1S. Currie was given the 
C.B. in 1915, IC.C.M.G. 1917, K.C.B. :giS and G.C.M.G. 1919; 
he also received French and Belgian decorations. In 1920 Sir 
Arthur Currie became principal of McGill university, Montreal. 

CURRIE, SIR DONALD (1825-1909), British shipowner, 
was born at Greenock on Sept. 17, 1825. By a fortunate chance 
he attracted the notice of the chief partner in the newdy-started 
Cunard steamship line, who found him a post in that company. 
In iS.;9 the Cunard company started a service between Havre and 
Liverpool to connect with their trans-Atlantic service. Currie 
was appointed Cunard agent at Havre and Paris, and secured for 
his firm a large share of the freight traffic between France and the 
United States. About 1856 he returned to Liverpool, where till 
1862 he held an important position at the Cunard company's head- 
quarters. In 1862 he established the Castle line of sailing-ships be- 
tween Liverpool and Calcutta, In 1S64 Currie found it profitable 
to substitute London for Liverpool as the home port of liis vessels, 
and himself settled in Londofi. In 1S72 he started the Castle Line 
of steamers between England and South Africa, which after 1876 
divided the South African mail contract with the older Union 
Line, and was finally amalgamated with the latter under (he title 
Union Castle Line in 3900. Currie’s intimate knowledge of South 
African conditions caused liim to be entrusted by the home Gov- 
ernment with the negotiations in the dispute concerning the own- 
ership of the Kimberly diamond-fields. He introduced the two 
Transvaal deputations which came to England in 1S77 and 1878 
to protest against annexation, and though his suggestions for a 
settlement were disregarded by the Government of the day, tlic 
terms on which the Transvaal was subsequently restored to the 
Boers agreed, in essentials, with those he had advised. Entering 
politics, he was returned to parliament in 1S80 as Liberal member 
for Perthshire, but, though a strong personal friend of Gladstone, 
he disagreed with him on the Home Rule question, and from 1885 
to 1900 represented West Perthshire as a Unionist. In 1881 he 
was knighted, and in 1897 was created G.C.M.G. He died at 
Sidmouth on April 13, 1909. 

CURRIE, JAMES (1756-1805), Scottish physician and 
editor of Bums, son of the minister of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, in 
Dumfriesshire, was born there on May 31, 1756, and died at Sid- 
tnoutb on Aug. 31, 1805. He spent some years in America before 
he studied medicine and became physician (1783) of Liverpool 
.infirmary. Among other pamphlets Currie wrote Medical Reports 
qn the Effects of Water, Cold and Warm, as a Remedy in Fevers 
. mdFe^rUe Diseases (1791), which had some influence in promot- 
of cold water affusion, and contains the first systematic 
of cHnical observations with the thermometer. 


But he is best known for his edition (iSoo), long regarded as the 
standard, of Robert Burns. 

CURRIER, o One who dresses and prepares leather already 
tanned. The currier pares off roughness and inequalities, makes 
the leather soft and pliable, and gives it the necessary surface and 
colour. It is of mtercst to note that the word ‘‘curry,” which de- 
scribes the work of the currier, also means to dress a horse by 
grooming with a comb. 

The word curry crops up in many telling phrases. The saying 
‘To curry favour,” to flatter or cajole, is a 16th century corruption 
of “to curry favel,” ie. a chestnut horse. A chestnut or fallow 
horse seems to have been taken as typical of deceit. 

CURRIER & IVES, American lithographer.s whose prints 
of events and scenes in the United States of the middle and lathT 
part of the 19th century arc much souglit after. Nathaniel Cur- 
rier (1813-1833) was born in Roxbury, Mass., was aj)prenlicc(l 
to a lithographer at 15 and at the age of 22 set up for himself, 
first at Philadelphia and then in New ^'ork. In 1S35 n disastrous 
fire swept lower New York, lumr days later Currier produced a 
lithograph entitled “Ruins of the Merchants’ Exchange’’ width the 
public bought eagerly. A few years later the steam.ship “Lexing- 
ton” was burned in Long Island Sound with the loss of 100 lives. 
Within three days Currier hail lithographed the burning ship, sup- 
plying a full description of the caLastrophe. The success of the 
lithograph was instant. James Merrett Ivf*:s (1824-1895), an 
artist, was employed by Currier, at first as a bookkee'per; but 
later he became a partner. For over a generation CurriiT & Ives 
turned out litho.graphs, which the public eagerly bought, on the 
events of the day, disasters on land and sea, death beds, Indian 
and frontier scenes, Biblical scenes, and social caricatures. In the 
later years of the 19111 century the newspapers and tht* plioto- 
graph supplanted lithograplis, and th(5 prints were no lunger made. 
Ye.ars later they beiran to be in demand by collectors, and prinis 
that originally sold for a dollar or two each wito l)oughl for 
hundreds or even lliousands of dollars. 

CURSOR, LUCIUS PAPIRIUS, Roman general, live 
times consul and twice dictator. In 325 n.c. he wa.s ai^poiiited 
dictator to carry on the second Samnite Y'ar. Afler tlie disaster 
of the Caudine Forks (g.v. 321 ju.c. ) Cursor to .some extent wip«‘d 
out the disgrace by comjxjlling Luccria (winch had rcvolled) to 
surrender. In 30Q. when the Snn mites again rose, Cursor wa.s ap- 
pointed dictator for the second time, ami gained a decisive vicU)ry 
at Longula. Hi.s .son of the same name, also a di.stinguished gen- 
eral, completed the snbjiTlion of Samnium (272). 

CURSOR MUNDI, an English i)oeni in llic northern dialect 
dating from, the early i/ph cenitury. It is a religious epic of 24,000 
lines “over-running” the history of the world as related in the Old 
and New Tesla men fs. The author e.xplains lii.s rea.son for under- 
taking the work. Men de.sirc to read old romances of Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Greece, Troy, Brut, Arthur, and others. But better 
than tales of love is the story of the Virgin; therefore in her 
honour he will w'ritc this book. He writes in English so that tho.se 
who know no French may understand. The history is treated 
under seven ages. The first four include the period from the crea- 
tion of the world to the successors of Solomon; the fifth deals 
with Mary and the birth and childhood of Jesus; the sixth with 
the fives of Christ and the chief apostles, and with the finding of 
the holy cross; and the seventh with Doomsday. Four short 
poems follow, more in some mss. The bulk of the poem is written 
in rhyming couplets of short lines of four accents, and maintains 
a fair level throughout. The narrative is enlivened by many leg- 
ends; and the numerous transcripts of it prove that it was able to 
hold its own against profane romance. 

Of the author nothing is known. The date of the book was 
placed by Dr. J. A. H. Murray (The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland, 1873, p. 30) in the last quarter of the 13th 
century, and the place of writing near Durham. 

Cursor immdi was edited for the Early English Text Society in 
1874-93 by Dr. R. Morris in parallel columns from four mss. 

CURTAIN, a screen of any textile material, running by means 
of rings fixed to a rod or pole. Curtains are now used chiefly to 
cover windows and doors, but for many centuries every bed of 
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importance was surrounded by them, and sometimes, as in France, 
the space thus screened off was much larger than the actual bed 
and was called the riielle. The curtain is very ancient — ^indeed the 
absence of glass and ill-fitting windows long made it a necessity. 
OriginalJy single curtains were used; it would appear that it was 
not until the 17th century that they were employed in pairs. 
Curtains are made in an iniinite variety of materials and styles; 
when placed over a door they are usually called portieres. In 
fortification the “curtain” is that part of the enceinte which lies 
between two bastions, towers, gates, etc. 

CURTAIN FIRE, a barrier of shells fired so as to burst along 
a certain line just in front of one’s own infantry to protect them 
from enemy attack, or in rear of the hostile infantry to prevent 
their retreat or the arrival of reinforcements (from O.Fr. cotir- 
tine). Curtain fire is alternatively termed “barrage fire” (from Fr. 
barrage, a barrier). 

CURTANA, the pointless sword of mercy, known also as 
Edward the Confessor’s sword, borne at the coronation of the 
kings of England between the two pointed swords of temporal 
and spiritual justice {see Regalia). 

CXJRTEA DE ARGES, an old city in the department of 
Arges, Rumania, on the right bank of the Arges, where it flows 
through a valley of the lower Carpathians, terminus of a branch 
railway from Pitesti. Pop. (1930) 6,831. Tradition says it was 
founded early in the 14th century by Prince Radu Negru, suc- 
ceeding Campulung as capital of Wallachia. Hence its name 
Curteoj “the court.” It contains a few ancient churches, and was 
created a bishopric at the close of the iSth century. 

The cathedral, the most famous Rumanian building, stands in 
monastery grounds i-}m. north of the city. Mausoleum-like, it 
is built in Byzantine style, with Moorish arabesques; it is oblong, 
with a many-sided annexe at the back. A central dome is fronted 
by two smaller cupolas; while a broader and loftier secondary 
dome springs from the annexe. Each summit is crowned by an 
inverted pear-shaped stone, bearing a triple cross, emblematic 
of the Trinity. The interior is of brick, plastered and decorated 
with frescoes. Close by stands a large royal palace, Moorish in 
style. 

The archives of the cathedral were plundered by Magyars and 
Muslims, but several inscriptions, Greek, Slav and Rumanian, are 
left. One tablet names the founder, Prince Neagoe Bassarab 
(T5E2-21); another says Prince John Radu completed the work 
in 1526; a third describes repairs executed in 1681 by Prince 
Serban Cantacuzino; a fourth, the restoration, in 1804, by Jo- 
seph, the first bishop. The cathedral was reconstructed 1875-85, 
and reconsecrated in 1886. Its legends have inspired Rumanian 
poets, among them V. Alexandri (1821-90). 

CURTESY: see Courtesy. 

CURTILAGE, the area of land which immediately surrounds 
a dwelling-house and its yard and outbuildings. In feudal times 
every castle with its dependent buildings was protected by a 
surrounding wall, and all the land within the wall was termed 
the curtilage; but the modern legal interpretation of the word, 
i.e., what area is enclosed by the curtilage, depends upon the 
circumstances of each individual case, such as the terms of the 
grant or deed which passes the property, or upon what is held 
to be the amount of land usual or necessary for the site of the | 
house, etc. The importance of the word in modern law dej^nds on | 
the fact that the curtilage marks the limit of the premises in which 
housebreaking can be committed. 

CURTIN, ANDREW GREGG (1817-1894), American 
political leader, was born at Belief onte, Centre county (Pa,), on 
April 22, 1817. He graduated from the law department of Dicldn- 
sou college in 1837 and was admitted to the bar in 1839. Entering 
politics as a Whig, he was chairman of the Whig State central 
committee in 1854, and from 1855 to 1858 was secretary of the 
Commonwealth. In this capacity he was also ex officio the super- 
intendent of common schools, and was instrumental in expanding 
the free public school system and in establishing State normal 
schools. Upon the organization of the Republican party, he be- 
came one of its leaders in Pennsylvania, and in Oct., i860, was 
chosen governor of the State on its ticket, defeating Henry D. 


Foster, the candidate upon whom the Douglas and Breckinridge 
Democrats and the constitutional Unionists had united. 

During the Civil War he was one of the closest advisers of 
President Lincoln, and one of the most efficient, energetic and 
patriotic of the '‘war governors” of the North. Pennsylvania 
troops were among the first to reach Washington after the presi- 
dent's call, and the State furnished 387,284 officers and men to 
the NorLhern armies. One of his wisest acts was the organization 
of the famous “Pennsylvania R.eserves,'’ by means of which the 
State was always able to fill at once its required quota after each 
successive call. In equipping and supplying troops he showed great 
resourcefulness, and his arrangements for caring for the widows 
and children of Pennsylvania soldiers killed in battle and for the 
sick and wounded were copied throughout the North. He was re- 
elected governor in 1S63 and served until Jan., 1S67. He was 
U.S. minister to Russia from 1S69 until 1S72. He returned to 
America and look part in the Liberal Republican revolt against 
President U. S. Grant. In 1 8 72-73 he was a member of the State 
constitutional convention. Later he joined the Democratic party 
and was a representative in Congress from 18S1 to 1S87. He 
died at his birthplace, Belief onte, Pa. on Oct. 7, 1S94. 

See William H. Egle, Life and Times of Andrew Gregg Curtin 
(Philadelphia, 1S96), which contains chapters written by A. K. 
McClure, Jno. Russell Young, Wayne MaeVeagh, Fitz John Porter and 
others; and Oberholtzer, Since the Civil War. 

CURTIS5 CHARLES (1860-1936), American polidcian, 
was born in North Topeka, Kan., on Jan. 25, 1S60. He received 
a common school education, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1S81, began practice in Topeka, and in 1SS4-8S served 
as county attorney. Entering politics, he was elected in 1S93 
Republican representative in Congress, and was re-elected con- 
tinuously until 1907, when he was chosen United States Senator, 
serving until 1913. He was again elected senator for the terms 
1915-21, 1921-27 and 1927-33. At the Republican national 
convention in 192S he was nominated for the vice-presidency. 

In the ensuing campaign he spoke in the interest of the Hoover- 
Curlis ticket in many of the middle-western and eastern states. 
On November 6, 1928 he, with Herbert Hoover, was elected by 
the overwhelming majority of 444 to 87 electoral votes, but four 
years later he was defeated even more decisively. 

CURTIS, CHARLES GORDON (i860- ), American 

inventor, was born at Boston (Mass.), April 20, i860. He was 
educated at Columbia university (C.E., 18S1; LL.B., 1S83; M.S., 
1907), and practised as a patent lawyer for eight years. He 
organized the C. and C. Electric Motor Co., and also the Curtis 
Electric Manufacturing Co., of which latter concern he was presi- 
dent. He invented a steam turbine of high efficiency with a new 
method of controlling speed, the land rights of which he sold 
to the General Electric Co. This concern spent $3,000,000 in de- 
veloping the patent, with the result that the Curtis steam turbine 
is widely employed both in electric power-plants and marine pro- 
pulsion, being used in the U.S. and British navies. 

CURTIS, GEORGE TICKNOR (1812-1894), American 
lawyer, legal writer and constitutional historian, was born in 
Watertown, Mass., on Nov. 28, 1812. He graduated at Harvard in 
1832, was admitted to the bar in 1836, and practised in Worcester, 
Boston, New York and Washington, appearing before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in many important cases, including the Dred Scott 
case, and the “legal tender” cases. In Boston he was for many 
years the U.S. commissioner, and in this capacity, despite his own 
opposition to slavery, ordered the return to his owner of the 
famous fugitive slave, Thomas Sims, in 1852, He was the nephew 
of George Ticknor, the historian of Spanish literature, and his asso- 
ciation with his uncle was influential in developing his scholarly 
tastes. He is best known as the author of A History of the Origin, 
Formation and Adoption of the ConstiPution of the United States, 
with Notices of its Principal Framers (1854), republished, with 
many additions, as The Constitutioml History of the Uyiited Slates 
from their Declaration of Independence to the Close of their Civil 
War (1889-96). This history, which had been watched in its eatT 
her progress by Daniel Webster, may be said to present the old 
, Federalist or “Webster-Whig” view of the formation and powers 
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of the Constitution ; and it was natural that Curtis should follow it 
with a voluminous Lljc of Daniel Webster (1870), a most valuable 
biography of that statesman. In his later years Curtis, like so 
many of the followers of Webster, turned towards the Democratic 
Party; and he wrote, among other works of minor importance, an 
exculpatory life of President James Buchanan (1SS3) and two vin- 
dications of Gen. George B. McClellan’s career (18S6 and 1887). 
He died in New York on March 28, 1894. 

In addition to the works above mentioned he published: Digest of 
the English and American Admiralty Decisions (1S39) ; Rights and 
Duties of Merchant Seamen (1841) ; Lain of Patents (1849) » Rqwty 
Precedents (1850) ; Commentaries on the Jurisprudence, Practice and 
Peculiar Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United Slates (1854-58) ; 
Creation or Evolution (1887) ; and a novel, John Chambers (1S89). 

His brother, Benjamin Robbins Curtis (1S09-1S74), also an 
eminent jurist, was born on Nov. 4, 1809, in Watertown, Mass., 
graduated at Harvard in 1S29, studied law at Cambridge and at 
Northfield, Mass., where, after his admission to the bar in 1S32, 
he practised law for two years, and then in Boston in 1S34-51. In 
1851 he was appointed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where he gained his greatest fame by his dissenting opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, in which he argued that the Missouri Compromise 
was constitutional, and that negroes could become citizens. His 
argument was immediately published as an anti-slavery document. 
In 1857 he resigned from the Supreme Court and resumed his 
private practice. In 1868 he was one of the counsel for President 
Andrew Johnson in his impeacjiment trial. He died at Newport 
R.I., on Sept. 15, 1874. He prepared Decisions of the Supreme 
Court and a Digest of its decisions down to 1854. 

A Memoir of Benjamin Robbins Curtis, with Some of his Profes- 
sional and Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, Benjamin R. Curtis, 
was published at Boston in 1879, the Memoir being by George 
Ticknor Curtis. 

CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM (1824-1892), American 
man of letters, was born in Providence, R.I., U.S.A., Feb. 24 1824, 
of old New England stock. The most significant factor in his early 
life was his two years’ slay with his brother James as a boarder 
at the Brook Farm community and school. Then came two years, 
passed partly in New York, partly in Concord in order to be near 
Emerson and to combine intellectual with outdoor occupation. 
After four years spent in Europe, Egypt and Palestine, Curtis 
returned to America in 1850, handsome, attractive, accomplished, 
ambitious of literary distinction. He joined the staff of the New 
York Tribune, to which, as to the Courier and Enquirer, he had 
sent some letters from Europe. He became a popular lecturer. 
He set himself to work on a volume published in the spring of 
1851 under the title of Nile Notes of a Hewadji, which was fol- 
lowed in 1852 by The Eowadji in Syria, He wrote much for 
PutnanPs Magazine, of which he was an associate editor; and a 
number of volumes, composed of charming essays written for that 
publication, for his department. ‘The Lounger,” in Harper^s 
Weekly, and for Ear per" s Monthly, where he was long associated 
with “The Easy Chair,” came in rapid succession from his pen. 
The chief of these were the Potiphar Papers (1853), a satire on 
the fashionable society of the day; and Prue and 1 (1856), a 
fancifully tender and humorous study of life. These, the Howadji 
books and Lotus Eating (1852) appeared in a uniform edition in 
1856. In 1856 Curtis married Miss Anna Shaw. For years he 
was obliged to sacrifice much of his home life that he might, by 
lecturing, pay off the debts he had assumed voluntarily after the 
failure of Putnam*s Magazine. 

In the period just preceding the Civil War other interests were 
subordinated to those of national concern. He made his first 
important speech on current questions at Wesleyan university in 
1856. He engaged actively in the presidential campaign of that 
year, and was soon recognized not only as an effective public 
speaker but as one of the ablest and most trustworthy leaders of 
public opinion. In 1863 he became political editor of Earper^s 
Weekly, and as such his writing was clear, direct and forcible. 
Although he never became a mere partisan, his service to the Re- 
publican Party was such that he was offered nominations of distinc- 
tion and was given his choice of the chief missions under President 
He refused them all, feeling that he could be of more 
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service to the country as editor and public speaker. In 1S71 he 
was appointed by President Grant chairman of the commission on 
civil service reform. From then until his death, he led this 
movement, and to his sound judgment, his vigorous presentation 
of the evils of the corrupt political patronage system and his 
untiring efforts, progress in the reform is mainly due. He was 
president of the National Civil Service Reform League and of 
the New York Civil Service Reform Association. In 1SS4 in 
refusing to support the nomination of James G, Blaine as candi- 
date for the Presidency, he broke with the Republican Party, 
and became the typical Independent in politics. In 1S90 he 
was made chancellor of the University of New York, having 
been a member of the board of regents from 1864. tie died at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1S92. (C. E. N.) 

BiBLiOGR.APirY. — See George William Curtis, by Edward Cary, in the 
“American Men of Letters” series (1804), an excellent biography; “An 
Epistle to George William Curtis, 1S74” and “Postscript, 2 887” in 
James Russell Lowell’s Complete Poetical Works; George IVilliam 
Curtis, a commemorative address delivered before the Century Associa- 
tion, Dec. 17, 1892, by Parke Godwin (iSoj) ; Orations and Addu^sses 
by George William Curtis, edited by Charles Eliot Norton (1S94), 
and Early Letters of George Wm. Curtis to John S. Dioight, Brook 
Farm and Concord, edited by G. W. Cooke (i8g8). A number of his 
literary and social essays were published in book form posthumously. 
W. M. Payne refers to him in his Leading American Essayists (igio). 

CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE, an Ameri- 
can publishing company with headquarters in Philadelphia. It 
owns and publishes the iMdies" Home Journal, The Saturday Eve- 
nting Post and the Cvuniry Gentleman, which rank among the larg- 
est periodicals in the world both as to circulations aiul advertising 
patronage. The Ladies' Home Journal was foundo.d in 1883 by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the company, the first issue con- 
sisting of eight pages. It was edited by Mrs. Curtis at first. Ed- 
ward W. Bok became the editor in 18S9, and served for 30 years. 
In 1934 it had a monthly paid circulation of over 2,575,000 copies. 
The Saturday Evening Post has been published continuously since 
its founding (under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette) by 
Benjamin Franklin, in 17 28, except for a few weeks during the 
British occupancy of Philadelphia in the cour.se of the Revolu- 
tionary War. In 1839 circulation of 35,000 copies, then 

the largest figure of all the weeklies published in the United 
States. In 1S97 Mr. Curtis bought this magazine* from a )virtner- 
ship that was then publishing it; the weekly paid circulation in 
1934 was appro.ximately 2,775,000 copies. The Country Gentle- 
man, the oldest agricultural journal in America, was e.stablishcd in 
the year 1831. In iqti it was ])ought by the Curtis company, 
which in 1925 changed its original form (a weekly) to that of a 
monthly, and instituted such innovations as quality paper, colour 
illustrations, etc. During the next two yctirs, the circulation in- 
creased by half a million copies; in 1934 1*^^' circulation was 
over 1,765,000 copies. Two hundred and twenty-five large presses 
are run day and night to print these three periodicals. 

(?. S. C.) 

CURTIUS, ERNST (1814-1896), German archaeologist 
and historian, was born at Liibeck on Sepi. 2, 1814. After travel- 
ling in Greece he became, in 1844, an extraordinary professor at 
the University of Berlin, and in the same year was appointed tutor 
to Prince Frederick William (afterwards the Emperor Frederick 
III.) — a post which he held till 1850. In 1874 he concluded an 
agreement by which the excavations at Olympia {q-v.) were en- 
trusted exclusively to Germany. Curtius died at Berlin on July 
II, 1896. 

His best-known work is his History of Greece (1857-67, 6th etl 
1887-88; Eng. tran. by A. W. Ward, 1868-73) now superseded {see 
Grekce: History, Ancient, § Bibliography). His other writings arc 
chiefly archaeological. The most important are: Die Akropolis von 
Athen (1844) ; Naxos (1846) ; Peloponnesos, einc historisch-geograph- 
ische Beschreibung der Ealhinsel (1851); Olympia (1852); Die 
lonier vor der ionischen Wunderung (1855) > Atiische Studicn (1862- 
65); Ephesos (1874). His collected speeches and lectures were pub- 
lished under the title of AUertum und Gegenwart (sth ed. 1903 et seq,). 

A full list of his writings will be found in L. Gurlitt, Erinnerungen 
an Ernst Curtius (1902) ; see also article by O. Kern in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, xlvii. (2903), to which may be added F. Curtius, 
Ernst Curtius, ein Lebensbild in Brief en^ <1903) ; T. Hodgkin, Ernst 
Curtius (1905). 
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His brother, Georg Curtius (1820-1SS5), philologist, was 
born at Liibeck on April 16, 1820. He held philological appoint- 
ments at Prague, Kiel and Leipzig. He died at Hermsdorf on Aug. 
12, 18S5 His philological theories exercised a widespread in- 
fluence. The more important of his publications are: Die Sprach- 
vergleichung in ihrem Verhdltniss zur classische7i Philologie 
(1845; Eng. tran. by F. H. Trithen, 1851); Spraclivergleiche^ide 
Beitrdge zur griecJiischen wid latemischen Grammatik (1846); 
Grimdmge der griechischen Etymologie (1S58-62, 5th ed. 1879) ; 
Das V erhum der griechischeji Sprache (1S73). The last two works 
have been translated into English by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. 
England. From 1S78 till his death Curtius was general editor of 
the Leipziger Stiidieji zur classischen Philologie. His Griechische 
Schulgranwiatik, first published in 1852, has passed through more 
than 20 editions, and has been edited in English. In his last work, 
Zur Kritik der neuesten SpracJiforschtmg (1885), he attacks the 
views of the “new” school of philology. 

Opuscula of Georg ^ Curtius was edited after his death by E. 
Windisch {Kleine Scliriften, 1886-87)- For further information con- 
sult articles by R. Meister in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, xlvii. 
(3903), and by E. Windisch in C. Bursian’s Biographisches Jahrbuch 
jiir Alter thumskmide (1S86). 

CURTIUS, ERNST ROBERT (1886- ), German 

scholar, was born at Thann, Alsace, on April 4, 1886. From 1913- 
19 he taught at the University of Bonn, from 1920-24 at Mar- 
burg, and in 1924 was appointed professor of French history and 
romance philology at Heidelberg, 

Among his works are: Die literarischen Wegbereiier des neuen 
Frankreichs (1919) ; Maurice Barres und die geistigen Grundlagen 
des jranzbsischen N ationahi^mus (Bonn, 1921) ; Der Syndikalismus 
der Geislesarbciter in Frankreich (Bonn, 1921) ; Balzac (Bonn, 1923) ; 
Fra^izdsischer Geist im neuen Europa (1925). 

CURTIUS, MARCUS, a legendary hero of ancient Rome. 
It is said that in 362 b.c. a deep gulf opened in the forum, which 
the seers declared would never close until Rome’s most valuable 
possession was thrown into it. Then Curtius, recognizing that 
nothing was more precious than a brave citizen, leaped, fully 
armed and on horseback, into the chasm, which immediately 
closed. The spot was afterwards covered by a marsh called the 
Lacus Curtius. Two other explanations of the name Lacus Curtius 
are given: (i) a Sabine general, Mettius Curtius, hard pressed 
by Romulus, leaped into a swamp which covered the valley after- 
wards occupied by the forum; (2) in 445 b.c. the spot was struck 
by lightning, and enclosed as sacred by the consul, Gaius Curtius. 

BiBLK)GRAPny. — See Livy i. 12, vii. 6; Dion Haiic. ii. 42; Varro, 
De lingua Laima, v. 348; Ch. Hulsen, The Roman Forum (Eng. 
trans. of 2nd. ed., J, B. Carter, 1906) ; 0 . Gilbert, Geschichte und 
Topographic der Siadt Rom im Altertum, i. (1883), 334-38. 

CURTIUS RUFUS, QUINTUS, biographer of Alexander 
the Great. Modern authorities regard him as a rhetorician who 
flourished during the reign of Claudius (a.d. 41-54)- Uis work 
(De rebus gestis Alexajidri magni) originally consisted of ten 
books, of which the first two are entirely lost, and the remaining 
eight are incomplete. The work is uncritical, and shows ignor- 
ance of geography, chronology and military matters. 

There are numerous editions and an English translation by P. Pratt 
(1821). 

CURUCANECAN, a tribe or small group of tribes of South 
American Indians, regarded on very insufficient evidence as consti- 
tuting an independent linguistic stock. They have been extinct 
since the early part of the 19th century. The Curucanecas lived 
in the extreme north-east corner of the present province of Chiqui- 
tos in eastern Bolivia, in about 16® S. lat. They appear to have 
been similar to and may have been linguistically related to the 
Corabecas (q.v.), Coravecas, Curuminacas and other nomad 
hunting tribes of this region. 

See A. D’Orbigny, Ullomme Americain (Paris, 1839) • 

CURULE, the epithet applied in Rome to the chair of office, 
sella curulis (Lat. currus, “chariot”), used by the “curule” or 
higher magistrates, and by the emperors. This chair seems to 
have been originally placed in the magistrate’s chariot. It was 
inlaid with ivory or made of it, had curved legs but no back, and 
could be folded up like a camp-stooL (See Consul, Praetor and 
Aedile.) 
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CURVE. A curve is most easily thought of as the path of a 
point moving continuously as to both position and direction, ex- 
cept at special points where discontinuities of any kinh may 
occur. Formerly the word Ime was used to include both curves 
and straight lines; in modern use it always means a straight line, 
and is a particular case of the more general term curve. 

A curve may also be thought of as given in its entirety, a single 
infinity of points all present at once; this is perhaps the artistic 
rather than the scientific point of view. 

In either case, the idea becomes more definite when we regard 
all the points of the curve, whether given successively or simul- 
taneously, as obeying some sort of law. If we adopt the device 
of co-ordinates (see Analytic Geometry), the law is expressed 
by one or more equations between the co-ordinates, involving cer- 
tain functions of them which vanish. The curve is said to be 
algebraic or transce 7 ide 7 ital according to the nature of its equations 
in Cartesian co-ordinates. If it is algebraic, it has only a finite 
number of exceptional points, but a transcendental curve can have 
an infinite number (for an example, see article Curves, Special) 
and if its equation involves one of the highly discontinuous func- 
tions known to modern analysis it may lose all or nearly all of the 
properties usually associated with the idea of curve. 

If P is an ordinary point of a plane curve, and Q is a neighbour- 
ing point, then as Q moves up to P, the chord PQ tends to a 
definite limit called the ta 7 ige 7 ii at P. The line through P per- 
pendicular to the tangent is the fiormal. Three points PyQ,R of 
the curve determine a circle, whose limit as Q and R tend to P is 
the circle of curvature at P. The more sharply the curve bends, 
the smaller is this circle, and the reciprocal of its radius is the 
curvature at P, and is equal to the rate of rotation of the tangent 
(or normal) per unit length of arc described by P. The centre of 
curvature is also the limit of the intersection of adjacent normals. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of P, to a first approximation 
the curve can be replaced by the tangent, and to a second approxi- 
mation by the circle of curvature. 

By the principle of duality (q^v.) a curve can also be regarded 
as the envelope of its tangents; we may think of the tangent as 
a line moving continuously in one plane according to some law; 
its intersection with a neighbouring tangent has a definite limit, 
which is the point of contact. Thus the tangent replaces the point 
as the element which generates the curve, and the point of con- 
tact replaces the tangent. 

Curves in Space . — K twisted c^irve is one which does not lie 
wholly in one plane. If P,Q,R,S are four neighbouring points of 
the curve, the planes PQR, QRS are in general distinct. The limit 
of PQR as Q and R tend to P is the osculathig plane at P. The 
normal is the perpendicular to the tangent in the osculating plane, 
and the common perpendicular to the tangent and normal is the 
hinormal. The circle of curvature, limit of the circle PQRy lies in 
the osculating plane; but its centre is not the limit of intersection 
of adjacent normals, for these, lying in different osculating planes, 
do not meet in general. The four points P,Q,R,S determine a 
sphere through the circles PQRy QRS, the limit of whose centre is 
the centre of spherical curvature at P. 

It is useful to think of the tangent, normal and binormal as a 
rigid frame of rectangular axes, with P as origin, moving forward 
and rotating as P describes the curve with unit velocity. At any 
moment, the angular velocity of the frame about the binormal is 
the curvature, and that about the tangent is the torsion; there is 
no instantaneous rotation about the normal. 

The degree of an algebraic plane curve is that of its equation, 
and is the number of its intersections with a general line of the 
plane; and its class is the number of its tangents through a gen- 
■ eral point. The degree of an algebraic twisted curve is the number 
of its points that lie in a general plane; and its class is the number 
of its osculating planes through a given point, and it has another 
important characteristic, the rank, which is the number of its 
tangent lines that meet a general line. 

In space, the figure dual to a curve locus is a singly infinite set 
of planes obeying some given law. These form a developable 
surface. Any plane of the set with any other one determines a 
line, and with any other two it determines a point. As the second 
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and third planes tend to coincide with the first, this point has a 
definite limit, whose locus is a curve associated with the devel- 
opable surface, called its edge of regression. The limit of the line 
is its tangent, and the original plane is its osculating plane. Con- 
versely, the osculating planes of a given curve form the associated 
developable, of which the curve is the edge of regression. 

For the equation of a transcendental curv^e, there is often a 
simple expression in polar or other co-ordinates (for example, see 
article Curves, Special: Spiral , Cardioidy Trisectrix). In other 
cases (see Cycloid in the same article), the simplest form gives 
each co-ordinate in terms of a common parameter. The parametric 
expression is often useful for algebraic curves also. For example, 
by a proper choice of a system of homogeneous co-ordinates (see 
Co-ordinates) any twisted cubic can be represented by 
x: y: z: w=i: 

Yet another form of expression is in terms of the length of any 
arc and the angle between the tangents at its extremities; this is 
called the intrinsic equation, since it depends on no frame of 
reference unconnected with the curve (see Catenary, in the article 
Curves, Special), 

Degenerations and Intersections. — ^The equation of a plane 
algebraic curve k of degree n in Cartesian or homogeneous co- 
ordinates contains i(n+i)(n+ 2 ) coefficients, whose in(n+z) 
ratios are the independent parameters of the curve, regarded as a 
member of the whole plane family of curves of degree n. Any 
special type can be obtained by making restrictions on these 
parameters, e.g., the conditions for the three types of conic. (See 
Conic Section.) 

For certain sets of values of the parameters, the left-hand side 
of the equation falls into factors, each of which by itself gives a 
separate curve. The product vanishes whenever any factor van- 
ishes by itself, and the equation is satisfied by the co-ordinates 
of a point on any one of these curves, and so represents their ag- 
gregate. In many cases it is convenient still to regard this as a 
single curve, which is then said to be degenerate. Thus a pair of 
intersecting lines is a degenerate conic. A curve which does not 
break up is said to be proper. 

In the plane, any aggregate of curves can be regarded as a 
degenerate curve, of degree equal to the sum of their separate 
degrees. In space this is not so unless the components satisfy 
certain conditions of incidence: a pair of skew lines is not a 
degenerate conic. 

A conic and a fine meeting it twice, and therefore lying in its 
plane, form a degenerate plane cubic; a conic and a line, not in 
its plane, but meeting it once, form a degenerate twisted cubic; 
a conic and a line not meeting it, but meeting its plane in a x)oiDt 
not lying on the conic, cannot be regarded as a single degenerate 
curve. 

The common points of two curves of degrees ih^ n.> are those 
whose co-ordinates satisfy both equations, and their number is 
WiWfl, equal to that of the solutions of the eliminant. This con- 
tinues to hold if one or both of the curves break up. In any case, 
we must reckon imaginary and infinite solutions as corresponding 
to intersections of the same natures. The points at infinity of the 
plane must be considered to lie on a line with which the curve k 
has n intersections, real or imaginary. 

A point of k at infinity lies on a branch stretching to infinity; 
the tangent at a point retreating along this branch may tend to a 
limiting position not wholly at infinity, its one point at infinity 
being that point through which the branch of k passes. Such a 
tangent is called an asymptote (q.v.), and k has in general n of 
them; their directions are given by the terms of highest degree in 
its Cartesian equation. But it may happen that the limit of the 
tangent is the line at infinity itself ; then there is no corresponding 
linear asymptote. 

Now an asymptote has only one point at infinity, the same 
towards yrhichever end of the line we retreat; thus a curve 
approaches its asymptote at both ends, and in general on opposite 
sides, as viewed from the finite part of the plane. This appears 
stxapge at first sight; but two parallel lines have a simple inter- 
at infinity, and the second lies on the same side of the first 
l A curve touches its asymptote at infinity, having 



two intersections with it there ; so if it and a given parallel to the 
asymptote lie on the same side of the asymptote at one end, they 
must lie on opposite sides at the other. 

Singularities. — ^The interest of any curve depends largely on 
its exceptional points, where the ordinary properties fail. A shigu- 
iar point of a curve k is one where there is not a unique, definite 
tangent. The simplest is an ordinary double point or 7iode 0, 

where two separate branches of k 
cross without touching. Here 
there is not one definite tangent, 
but two, one belonging to each 
branch. A moving point describ- 
ing k comes to 0 twice, on differ- 
ent occasions and in different di- 
Fi6. 1 . SINGULAR POINTS rcctions. A general line /, passing 
near 0 but not through it, meets k in two points near 0, one on 
each branch, both of which tend to 0 when I moves so as to pass 
through 0. If I is ultimately one of the tangents at 0, three such 
intersections are absorbed, two on the branch touched, and one 
on the other. 

In general, the ^nultiplicity s of a singular point 0 is the number 
of intersections with a general line absorbed there. Through 0 
there are always ,y lines, distinct or coincident, on which more than 
intersections are absorbed, and which are the tangents at 0. If 
the ^ tangents are distinct, the multiple point 0 is ordimry. If 0 
is 5i-fold on one curve and ^u-fold on another, it absorbs just SiS, 
of their points of intersection if they have no common tangent 
at 0; if they touch, it may absorb any greater number. 

If any of the s tangents coincide, 0 is an cxiraordinary singu- 
larity. The simplest is a cusp of first spccujs, a variety of double 
point, which may be thought of as the limit of a loop drawn 
together to its node. 

There is only one branch of k at 0, and one distinct tangent 
meeting k in three coincident points at 0. A point P describing 
k continuously comes to rest at 0 and reverses its direction of 
motion; for this reason a cusp is often called a stationary point. 
The tangent at P rotates in the same sense without reversal. 

A cusp is something like the path of an engine running past 
catch-points to rest, and backing on to another pair of rails; that 
is, running down on one branch of a Y and backing up on 
the other. 

A set of different but corresponding singularities presents itself 
when a curve is regarded as an envelope*. A singular tangent is one 
which has not a unique, definite point of contact. The line singu- 
larity which answers to an ordi- 
nary double point is a double tan- 
gent, with tw^o distinct, definite 
points of contact, each a simple 
point of the curve. That which 
answers to a cusp is an inflexion, 
when the two points of contact 
coincide, and the tangent meets 
A tangent describing the 
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Fig. 2. — SINGULAR TANGENTS 

the curve in three coincident points, 
envelope comes to rest and reverses its direction of rotation, but 
a point describing the curve goes on without reversing, for the 
inflexion is a simple point of the curve. 

Every singularity of a curve, which is of higher multiplicity or 
more complicated nature than the four elementary kinds described 
above, is, from a great many points of view, equivalent to a cer- 
tain set of distinct double points, cusps, double tangents and 
inflexions, and can usually be regarded as the limit of this set 
when certain points and lines come to coincide. Thus a triple 
point can arise from three double points. 

Transformations; Genus. — ^Two curves, whether plane or 
twisted, are said to be in i, i correspondence, or transformations 
of each other, or represented upon each other, if each ordinary 
point of either corresponds to one and only one point of the other. 
If the co-ordinates of the first point are given, those of the second 
are one-valued and therefore rational functions of these, and the 
equations expressing this are rationally reversible, so that the 
co-ordinates of the first point are also expressible as rational 
functions of those of the second. Any curve can be thus trans- 
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formed into a plane curve having no multiple points except or- 
dinary double points, or into a twisted curve having no singular 
points at all. 

A plane curve of given degree cannot have more double points 
or cusps than -2 (w— 2), or their equivalent, without break- 
ing up. Thus the only nodal conic is a pair of lines. A proper 
cubic can have one node; if it had two, the line joining them would 
have four intersections with the cubic, which is impossible: the 
curve would break up into the line and a conic through the two 
points. The number 

by which the equivalent number 8 +ic of double points and cusps 
fails short of this maximum is called its deficie?icy or more usually 
its gcfius. The fundamental property of the genus is that it is 
unaltered by any i, i transformation of the curve. 

H p = o, the curve is rational or zmicursal, and can be trans- 
formed into a line. The co-ordinates of its general point can be 
expressed as rational functions of a single parameter, the co- 
ordinate of the corresponding point on the line. 

A I, I correspondence is set up between a twisted curve k and 
its projection k' from any vertex V upon any plane. The singulari- 
ties of k' are the projections of 
those of kj and, in addition, a cer- 
tain number of ordinary double 
points lying on rays through V 
which meet k in two distinct 
points. These are called apparent 
double points of kj and their num- 
ber is one of its essential charac- 
teristics, for it reduces the genus, being an additional number of 
singularities of k', w'hose genus is the same as that of k. 

Plucker’s Equations — ^All plane curves other than lines and 
conics possess singularities of some sort. If they are free from 
multiple points, they are bound to have definite numbers of double 
tangents and inflexions, or their equivalent in higher singular tan- 
gents. If multiple points are present, the numbers of multiple 
tangents are reduced. Between the degree n, class n\ and the 
equivalent numbers^, x, 5 /«'of double points, cusps, double tan- 
gents and inflexions there exists a remarkable set of relations 
known as Pliicker^s equations ^ by which any three of the six num- 
bers can be calculated in terms of the other three : 

n' = n{n — i) — • 25 — 3/c 

2(5'— 5 ) = Oi'— 

Thus the cubic with no node is of class 6 and has no double 
tangents and 9 inflexions; the nodal cubic is of class 4 with 3 
inflexions; and the cuspidal cubic is of class 3 with one inflexion. 
The quartic with no singular points has 28 double tangents and 
24 inflexions. 

The points of contact of the n' tangents which can be drawn to 
k from any point P of the plane are the intersections, other than 
the multiple points of k, with a certain derived curve of degree 
w— I, called the first polar of P with regard to k. This passes 
through each double point of k, meeting it in two points there, and 
touches k at each cusp, meeting it in three points there. The first 
of Plucker’s equations expresses that the total number of inter- 
sections of k with the first polar is n(n—i). 

Bibliography.— The best-known English text-book is G. Salmon^s 
Treatise on the Higher Plane Curves (translated into German and 
French). Full references are given in the Encyklopddie der mathe- 
matischen Wissenschajten, Band iii. (H. P. Hu.) 

CURVES, SPECIAL. Partly due to the studies of the 
Greeks in pure geometry, but largely to the’ influence of analytic 
geometry (g.z;.), there have been developed a large number of 
special curves which have received names which are more or less 
generally recognized. Such curves may be classified in various 
ways — curves in a plane or in a space of three dimensions; alge- 
braic and non-algebraic; alphabetically; chronologically; etc. 
For reference purposes, however, it has seemed best to give an 
initial alphabetical list with references to the numbers of the sec- 
tions, and then to arrange the sections roughly in the order: plane 



Fig. 3. — ^TRIPLE POINT AS LIMIT OF 
THREE DOUBLE POINTS 


algebraic curves according to degree followed by plane transcen- 
dental curves, general classes of curves, and curves of double 
curvature, inserting figures to show the general shapes *of the 
most important plane curves considered. 


Alysoid, 44 

Anallagmatic Curves, 47, 51 
Astroid, Tetracuspid, 26, 30, 33, 

49, 50 , 52, S3i 54, SS, $6 
Bertrand Curves, 63 
Besace, 21 

Bicorn, Cocked Hat, 18 
Bowditch Curves, Lissajous 
Curves, 34 

Brachistochrone, 36, 48 
Bullet-nose Curve, Puntiforme, 
Kohlenspitzenkurvc, 19 
Cardioid, Conchoid of a Circle, 8, 
14, 15, 25, 27, 31, 33, 35, 47, 49, 

50, 51, 52, 53^ 54» 5S, 56, 6r 
Cardioid, Spherical, 61 
Cartesian Ovals, 10, 47, 49 
Cassinian Ovals, ii, 47, 49, 51 
Catenary, Sail Curve (Velaria), 

44, 45^ 49, SO, 54 
Catenary, Elliptic, 44 
Catenary, Hyperbolic, 44 
Catenary, Spherical, 60 
Catenary of Uniform Strength, 

45, 54 

Caustic, and Catacaustic, and 
Diacaustic, 16, 25, 35, 41, 45, 49 
Cayley’s Sextic, 27, 35, 50, 53, 55 
Cissoid, 3, 47, 49, Si, S3, 55 
Clelie, 57 
Clothoid, 37 

Cochleoid, 38, 40, 46, 51, 63 
Cochloid,' 13 

Conchoid, Conchoid of Nico- 
medes, Cochloid, 13, 57 
Conic Sections, Cubical, 8, 64 
Cotes’s Spiral, 31, 51, sS 
Cross Curve (Kreuzkurve) , 19, 30 
Cubic of THospital, 35, 49, 51, 53 
Cubical Ellipse, 64 
Cubical Hyperbola, 64 
Cubical Parabola, i, 29, 64 
Cubical Parabolic Hyperbola, 64 
Curve of Archytas, 22 
Curve of Pursuit, 32 
Cycloid; Cycloid, Curtate; Cy- 
cloid, Prolate, 33, 36, 48, 49, 50, 

53, 54, 55, 56, 63 

Devil’s Curve, Devil on Two 
Sticks, 20 

Eight Curve, Leraniscate of 
Gerono, 21, 62 
Ellipse, Cubical, 64 
Epi ( Ahrenkurve) , 31, 51, 55 
Epicycloids, Hypocycloids, 15, 16, 
25, 31, 33, 50, 52, S3, 54, 55,^56 
Epicycloids and Hypocycloids, 
Spherical, 61 

Epitrochoids and Hypo trochoids 
and Trochoids, 33, 52, 55 
Equitangential (iurve, 45, 50, 55 
Euler’s Spiral, Clothoid, Cornu’s 
Spiral, 37 

Evolutes, 2, 19, 30, 41, 45, 49, so, 

54, 60 

Fermat’s Spiral, 38, 51 
Folium (Simple, Double), 17, 53 
Folium of Descartes, 5, 6, 35 
Frequency Curve^ Probability 
Curve, Normal Curve of Errors, 


42 

Geodesic Lines, 34 
Harmonic Curves, 33, 34 
Helix, Right Circular, 36, 38, 40, 
55, 63 

Helix, Cylindro-conical ; Conical 
Loxodrome, 63 
Hessian Curve, 5 
Hippopede of Eudoxus, Spherical 
Lcmniscate, 21, 58 


Horopter, 8 


Hyperbola, Cubical, 64 


Hyperbolic Spiral, 31, 38, 51, 55, 


63 


Inverse Curves, 38, 47, 51 
Involute of a Circle, 37, 38, 39, 53, 
55 

Involutes, 50, 63 
Isochrone, 2, 36 
Isoptic Curve, 52 
Kampyle of Eudoxus, 32, 54 
Kappa Curve, Gutschoven’s 
Curve, 23, 54, 62 
Lame Curves, 30 
Lemniscate, Spherical, 58 
Lemniscate of Bernoulli, Hyper- 
bolic Lemniscate, ii, 12, 28, 35, 
SI, S3, SS, 62 

Lemniscate of Gerono, Eight 
Curve, 21 

Limaqon, Hyperbolic Limaqon, 

^ .10, 14, 33 , 47 , 49 , 51, 52, 53 
Lissajous Curves, 34 
Lituus, 38, SI 

Logarithmic Curve, Logistic 
Curve, 8, 41, 43, 49, 55 
Logarithmic Spiral, Equiangular 
Spiral, 31, 32, 35, 37, 39, 41, 49, 
so, 51, S3, 55, 59. 63 
Loxodrome, Conical, 63 
Loxodrome, Rhumb Line, Spher- 
ical Helix, 41, 59, 60 
Nephroid, 25, 33, 49, 50 
Orthoptic Curve, 52 
Parabola, Cubical, 64 
Parabolic Hyperbola, Cubical, 64 
Parallel Curves, 50 
Pear-shaped (Juartic, Piriform, 
Toupie, 24, 29, 61 
Pearls of Sluze, i, 29 
Pedal Curves, 17, 27, 31, 35, 38, 
41. 49i 53 

Poinsot’s Spiral, 31, 59 
Pseudoversiera, 7 

Quadratix of Hippias (and Dino- 
stratus), 46, SI, 63 
Quadrifolium, 31, 32, 49, 52, 53, 
54 

Radial, Radial Curve, 54 
Rhodonea, 31, 33, 51, 53, 54, 55, 
57 

Roulettes and Glissettes, 23, 39, 
44, SS 

Secondary Caustic, 49 
Semi-cubical (NeiPs) Parabola, 
2, 3, 49, SO 

Serpentine, Anguinea, 8 
Sine Curve, 34, 63 
Sinusoidal Spiral, 48, 52, 53 
Spiral of Archimedes, 38, 51, 53 
Spiric Lines of Perseus, it, 58 
Strophoid, Right and Oblique; 
Logocyclic Curve, 4, 35, 40, 42, 
47, SI, S3, 62 
Syntractrix, 45 
Tautochrone, 36, 56 
Tractrix, Tractory, Equitangential 
Curve, 45, 50, 54, SS 
Transition Curve, 37 
Tricuspid, 15, 16, 17, 33, 49, 50, 
S2» 53, 54 

Trident of Newton, Parabola of 
Descartes, g 

Trifolium, 17, 31, 53, 55 
Triseclrix of Catalan, 3^ 
Triscctrix of Maclaurin, 6, 35, 47, 
SI, 53 

Trochoid, 36, 55, 63 
Tschirnhausen’s Cubic, Cubic of 
I’Hospital, Trisectrix of Cala- 
’ Ian, 35, 49, 51, 53 
Versiera, 7, 8 
Virtual Parabolas, 21 
Viviani’s Curve, Viviani’s Win- 
dows, 21, 57, 58, 6t, 62 
W-Curves, 59 
Watt’s Curves, 28 
Witch of Agnesi, Versiera, 7, 8 
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I* Cubical Parabola (F. Parabole Cubique; G. Kubische Para- 
bel), y = ax^+bx^+cx-\-dj or y=^ax-(x—e), one of the canonical 
forms “of cubics studied by Newton and a particular case of the 
Pearls of Shize. The name is usually applied to the special case 
{see fig.) which was first discussed 
by Leibniz (1675) who sought that curve 
for which the subnormal is always inverse- 
ly proportional to the ordinate. It was used 
(a=i) by Monge (nSi5) to solve every 
equation of the form x^—px—q=Q. 

2. Semi- cubical Parabola or NeiVs Para- 
bola (F. Parabole Semi-cuhique or Para- 
bole de Neil; G. Semi-kubische Parabel), 

T^=^ay~^ was the first algebraic curve recti- 
fied (Neil, 1659). It is the evolute of a 
parabola. Evolules of parabolas and the 
lines of curvature of Enneper’s minimal 
surface are the only cubics algebraically 
rectifiable (Raffy, UIntenn. d. Math., 

1894, p. 106). In 16S7 Leibniz proposed 
the problem to find the plane curve down 
which a particle may descend under the ac- 
tion of gravity so as to describe equal vertical spaces in equal 
times, the initial velocity of the particle not being zero. Huygens 
found the curve at once to be a semi-cubical parabola, cuspidal 
tangent vertical, and thus it is 
called an Isochrone or Isochron- 
ous Curve (F. Courbe [or Lignc'l 
Isochrone; G. Isochrone or 
Gletchzeitenkurve) ^ that is a 
curve down which a particle may 
descend under the action of any 
assigned forces so as to describe 
equal vertical spaces in equal 
times. For construction of points 
of the curve see figure. 

3. Cissoid of Diodes (F. Cls- 
sdfde de Diodes; G. Klssoide 
des Dio kies), y^==ry(2<T— x), or 
r = 2Gsin 2 9 cos 8, a curve in- 
vented by Diodes (c. 100 jb.c.) to 
solve the problem of the duplica- 
tion of the cube. The area between the curve and its asymptote is 
three times that of the generating -circle. Its polar reciprocal with 
respect to a circle with centre at its cusp is a semi-cubical parabola, 
OP=^BCy OA = 2a] see fig. 

4. Slrophoid (F. StrophoHde; G. Slrophold), if oblique (F. 
oblique; G. skriige), r=s=asm(a— 29 )/sm(a'- 0 ), was first con- 
sidered by Barrow (1670). When a — gd^ the strophoid is right 


Cissoid of Diodes ($eo. 3) ' Strophoid (Sec. 4) 

(F. droite; G. gerade), r^acoszS/cosd or y-^x\a—x)/{a+x) 
(see^g.). Let g be the generator of a circular cone and / a tangent 
perpendicular to this generator. Any plane, p, through t will 
intersect the cone in a conic. The locus of the foci of the conics 
as ^ rotates about t, is a strophoid (Casali, 1757); if a cylinder 
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Semi -cubical Parabola (Sec. 2) 



Cubical Parabola (Sec. 1) 


replaces the cone wc get a right strophoid. 

5. Folium of Descartes (F. Folium de Descartes; G. Cartes- 
isclies Blatt or Descarfcsschcs BUitt), x^-{-y'^=^ saxy, a curve with 
asymptote x+y+a = o, first discussed by Descartes in [638 

(see fig.). The Hessian Curve of a folium r— 

of Descartes is another folium of Dcs- 

cartes. X X ) 

6. Triscctrix of Madaiirin (F. Triscc- 

trice de Maclaiirin; G. Maclanrins Tri- \ 

sektrix), 

x{ .r“+y‘ ) = ii(y- — 3.^-) , or 
y- = a:-( 3 fZ-f -v) '(^r— .r), 
or r=zzsec^?— 4z7cos^? =2flsin3i‘j/sin2 6 {see 

ligL first studied by JMaclaurin (1742) n 

w'ho show'cd that it could be used to solve L 

the problem of triscction of an angle. Re- ot Descartes (5) 

ferred to the focus { — 2a, o) as origin (he polar equation of the 
triscctrix may be written r = «/cos( 19/3 ). Maclaurin noted that 

the curve goes over into a folium — 

of Descartes by an affine trans- 
formation, showing that the gen- L ' j 

oral shape of the two curves is 

the same. / 

7. fVitch of Agnesi or Vcrsicra / 

(F. Vcrsicra or Agnesknne or 

Courbe d! Agnesi; (i. Vcrsicra or ^ 

Agncsische Kurve)^ yx“^d- (- 4 a, 0) l ^ 

(j— y), discussed, and named \ 

vcrsicra, by Maria Agnesi (1748), \ \ 

but earlier treated by Fermat 2 2 \ 

(before 1666), and Gramli \ 

(1703) who also named it ver- \ 

sicra. The area between the curve 

and its asymptote y=o is four - - — 

times that of the generating cir- 

cle. If each of the ordinates of the ver.siera be doublf'd, we get the 
Pseudo Vcrsicra (locus of Pi), y. 2//— yj first treated by J. 

Gregory (165S), and later dis- 

cussed by Leibniz (1674) 

riving his formula 7r/4=j~-i/3 

4 * i/S 4 “ i /? 4 ” .... {See the /^/ 

figure.) / y / \ \ 

Z. Serpentine (F, Serpcnthie A A" ^ 

or angnifice; G. Serpentine or 

Schlangcnkurve) x^y+aby—dlx I / ) 

*=o(alz>o) (^oc fig.), associated .’A': -llx 

wdth the name of Newton ( 1701 ) ” ' ^ [g 

who called it angidnea. L’HoS- Wueh of AonesI or Vorsiora'tSoo.'f) 
pxtal and Huygens recognized 

(1692) that the serpentine could be used as an auxiliary for 
rectification of the logarithmic curve. Consider the int.ersection 
of a cylinder of revolution and a hyperbolic paraboloid with a 
common tangent plane intersecting the hyperbolic paraboloid in 
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Witch of AflnesI or Vcrsicra (Sec, 7) 
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of the planes of symmetry of the surface meets it. The curve 
of section is a horopter (F. Eoropthre; G. Horopterkiirve) dis- 
covered in his studies in physiological optics by Helmholtz (1867, 
Eng. trans. vol. 3, 1925) and whose projection on the tangent 
plane is a versiera, and on a plane of symmetry through the axis 
perpendicular to this plane is a serpentine. The tangents to the 
horopter intersect the plane, through the point of contact of the 
tangent, perpendicular to the axis, in a cardioid. 

9. Trident of Newion or Parabola of Descartes (F. Trident de 
Newton or Parabole de Descartes; G. Newtojds Tridens or Car- 
teslschc Parabel). Trident is the name applied by Newton (1701) 
to the cubic curve xy=^co^-{-do(r-{-ex+f one form of which is 
indicated in the figure. Newton observed 
that exactly this curve was used by Des- 
cartes (1637) to construct a curve of the 
sixth degree; hence the name Parabola of 
Descartes. 

10. Cartesmi or Cartesian Ovals (F. 
Carte sienne or Ovales de Descartes; G. 
Cartesische Kurve or Cartesische Ovaleti) 
have been 'Studied by many mathematicians 
such as Descartes (1637), Newton, Quete- 
let, Chasles, Cayley, Darboux (for bibli- 
ography see Bull. Sc. Math. (2) v. 6, 1882, pp. 40-49 and LTn- 
term. d. Math., v. 3, 1896, p. 239). The Cartesian is the locus, two 
ovals, of points, P, whose distances from two fixed points (foci, 
distance c between them) satisfy a linear non-homogeneous rela- 
tion = or a linear homogeneous relation ri±: 7 n 2 rz±: 

Wish's = 0, where rz is the distance of P to 
a third focus collinear with the other two 
(Chasles, 1S37). Hence the equation in 
rectangular co-ordinates may be written: 

[(a;^+y“) (i — = 

4fl“(3[;'^+y^). When w=±:i the locus be- 
comes an ellipse or hyperbola as it should; 
when m = a/c we get the Limaqon 0 f Pascal 
for which two foci coalesce at the node. 

For different forms of cartesians see Cay- 
ley, Coll. Math. Papers, v. 2, pp. 369, 374. 

ir. Cassinum or Casshmn Ovals or Cassinian Ellipse (F. Cas- I 
sinienne or Casshioide or Ellipse de Cassini; G. Cassirdsche I 
Kiirve), first conceived by Giovanni Domenico Cassini (1680) in | 

connection with a study of the 
relative motions of the earth and 
sun, is the locus of a point mov- 
ing such that the product of its 
distances from two fixed points 
A and B (see fig.) is a constant, 
c^. Hence the equation (x^+y^Y 
— When 

c>a the curve consists of two 
loops; when c=a the cassinian 
becomes the leinmscate of Ber- 
noulli; these, as well as two cases of c<a are illustrated in the 
figure. The section of an anchor ring by a plane parallel to the 
axis (spiric lines of Perseus, no. 58) and at a distance from it equal 
to the radius of the generating circle is a cassinian, the form of 
which varies with the ratio of the distance of the centre of the 
generating circle from the axis to the radius of the generating 
circle (Comte, 1843, in part). When this ratio is 2 the section is 
Uie Icmniscate of Bernoulli. 

12. Lemniscate of BernotHli (F. Lemniscate de B.; G. Ber- 
noulWsche Lemniskate) sometimes called, because of its connec- 
tions with the hyperbola a hyperbolic lemniscate, has for equation 
(^+y'^Y^(P(o(?—y^) or, in polar form, cos26^. The curve 
was first imagined by Jacques Bernoulli (1694). It may be found 
(on eliminating z) as an orthogonal projecdon of the curve of 
section of the paraboloid 2(x^+y^)^df—2y2az, and the cylinder 
8(y^+2!*)=a*. 

13. Conchoid [from the Greek meaning shell form] (F. Con- 
cho'ide; G. Konchoide or Muschellinie) was a curve invented by a 
Greek mathematician, Nicomedes (fl. about 225 b.c.), who devised 
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for it a mechanical construction and applied it to find two mean 
proportionals between two line segments, and hence to solve the 
famous problem of the duplication of a cube. The curve may also 
be used to solve the problem of the Trisection of an Angle, since 
both problems can be reduced to avemis (Heath, Hist. Gr- Math., 
v. I, p. 235). Pappus (c. 300) called the conchoid of Nicomedes 
the Cochloid, its original name, but Proclus (c. 460) employs 
the term conchoid. It is generated as follows : Let 0 be a fixed 



Conchoid (Sec. 13) 


point (see fig.), called the pole, on the line OX perpendicular at 
A to the fixed straight line, or base, 1 . Let any line through the 
pole meet I in B, on this line mark off BP— BP' — a, a constant. 
The locus of P and P' is the conchoid. Its equation may be writ- 
ten (if OA = 6): r=a+bsecd; the corresponding rectangular 
equation is (ii!:--6)^(a::^+y^)— a“3c^==o. The three types of the 
curve illustrated in the figure seem to have been recognized by 
Nicomedes. This curve is sometimes called the conchoid of a line, 

14, Lhnagon of Pascal (F. Liinaqon de Pascal; G. Pascal' sche 
Schneckenlmie or Kreiskonchoide) named by Roberval, fitienne 
Pascal (father of Blaise) having discovered it. The reason for the 

other part of the name is that one 
half the curve with a loop (the 
form first discussed) has a fan- 
cied resemblance to a snail. The 
curve was discussed by Roberval 
as early as 1650 when it was 
considered as a conchoid of a cir- 
cle; if a rod (length 26) is con- 
strained so to move that its 
middle point described the circle 
(diameter 2a) while it is always 
directed to a fixed point on the 
circle the ends of the rod will 
trace out a limagon whose equa- 
tion may be written: (jc^+y-— 
2 axY — lY(tY+y^)i or r—b+ 
2OCOS0. Three forms of the curve 
are shown in the figure: (a) b>2a, (b) b = 2a; n cardioid; (c) 
h=a, which Roberval showed might be used for trisecting an angle. 

15, Cardioid (F. Cardioide; G. Kardioide or Herzlinie) is an 

epicycloid traced by a point on a circle rolling on an equal fixed 
circle (see fig. Sec. 14), or by a point on the circumference of a 
circle double the size of the fixed circle and rolling on it with inter- 
nal contact (see fig. Sec. 25). It was first conceived, in part, as a 
conchoid of a circle, with respect to a point on its circunfference 
as pole, by a Dutch mathematician J. Koersma (Bibl. Univ. et 
Hist., V. 12, 1689); and completely by Ozanam (1691) as an 
epicycloid. Its present English name originated with Castillon 
(1741). Its cartesian, polar, and Cesaro intrinsic equations are: 
(jc^-i-y^— 2fl:»)2=s4a^(ac^-f y^) ; r=2n(i-l-cos^) ; s'^+gR^ — (Say, 
Referred to the centre of the fixed circle as origin, the parametric 
equations of the curve may be written: a;=a(2cos0— cos30), 
y=a(2sin0— sin20); and since it has three cusps (two imaginary) 
its trilinear equation may be written +Y'^^ — o, which is 

the same for all tricuspidal quartics, for example, the tricuspid, 



Trident of Newton (Sec. 9) 



Cartesian Ovals (Sec. 10) 



Cassinia*^ Ovals (Sec. 11) 
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into which the cardioid may be projected by a real bilinear trans- 
formation (Anjials oj Math.^ s 2, v. 4, p. 97 j. 

16. Tricuspid (F. Tricuspide or Hypocycloide d Trots Re- 

bromsevients or Hypocycloide de Sterner; G. Hypozykloide mit 3 
Rdckkehrpimkten or Steiner^scke Kiirve), generated by a point on 
the circumference of a circle rolling inside a fixed circle three times 
as large, has equations; ;i;=u(2cos^-f cos2^), 3/=a(2sin^— sin2^ ) ; 
or i2c2r-j-9aO"+4^2f(2X'—3fl)^ = o; and = 64/7*“^ 

where a is the radius of the rolling 
circle. (See fig ) The area of the 
tricuspid is twice that of its in- 
scribed circle; its length is 16a; 
and the lengths of its tangents cut 
off by the curve are constantly 
4a. The tricuspid w^as first con- 
ceived, as a unicursai quartic by 
Euler, in 1745, in the treatment 
of a problem in catacaustics 
{Correspondaucej ed. Fuss, vol. 

I, p. 352). A suggestion as to the 
extensive literature the curve is 
given by the bibliographies in 
UInterni. d. Math,^ V. 3, p. 166; 

V. 4, p. 7; and in Proc. Edmb. Math, Soc.^v. 23, p. So. 

17. [i] Simple Folium^ [2] Double Folium^ [3J TrifoUum 
(F. [i] Folium simple or Coiirbe ovoide, [2] Folium Double, 
[3] Trifolkwi; G, [i] Einjaches Folium or Einblaft, [2J Doppelte 
Blait Kurw or Zweihlattj [3] Dreiblatt), The pedal of the tricuspid 
(see fig. sec. 16) with respect to a point (b, o) on the X-axis has 
for its equation, if the origin is at the vertex, 

[(jc— [y‘^A-x(x—h)\ =4a(x-'h)y\ which on transferring 
to the origin to (h,o), becomes; [y-+.r(.v-+-^)] ==4U.r/; 

or in polar coordinates, ~6cos0+4ucos0sin“^?. When 
h—4a we have the simple folium -~4acos'’^l; when 
the dotihlc folium, r~4acos^?sin-d; when h^a, the trifolium, 
f = acos<?(4sin2^— i), or f=--^icos3f? if the origin is transferred 
to 0 . When h=2a we have the trifoUiim r = — ar/cos^cosaf?. The 
simple folium was used by Kepler (1609) to exhibit the path of 
the planet Mars and was discussed by Viviani (1647), and by 
Maclaurin (1720). 

iS. Bicorn or Cocked Hat (F. Biconie; G. Kremimi or Zwvi- 
hornkurve). This term has been applied to two different quartics: 
(1) To 23/**— 9^2— T73/2+X25y-~a:y=*— 29.x/+205acy4-72a;-y— 272;®- 
— 25Jc-=o named bicorn, and discussed by Sylvester (1864) in 
his treatment of Newton’s rule 
for the discovery of imaginary 
roots. Cayley discussed it also 
at length in his eighth memoir 
on quant ics (1867). The curve 
has an ordinary cusp ( — 76|-^, 

— 41I), and a node-cusp ( — 1, 
i). (2) To 

ox y^(Q^--7^)/\_2a'±. 

(a^^x^)i'], referred to as a 
cocked hat in Educational Times, 

Feb, 1896. This is a curve of the sixth class with three distinct 
nodes, two of them cusps (±a, o), and hence deducibie by a ere- 
mona transformation from a conic. The curve (see fig.) is sym- 
metrical to the Y-axis, and meets it at (o, a/3), (o, a). For a neat 
construction of points on the curve see UInterm, d. Math,, v. 3. 

ig, Btdlet-Nose Cztrve (F. Puntiforme; G. Kohlenspitzen- 
kurveya, unicursai quartic curve with three points of inflexion, 
discussed by P. H. Schoute (1885). Through the points of inter- 
section of a tangent to a hyperbola with the 

axes, parallels to the axes are drawn. The locus of their point of in- 
tjEsrsection, P, is the curve which, for want of an 

English name, has been called bullet-nose curve. The six points of 
contact of tangents drawn to the bullet-nose curve from any point 
opt, on the curve is a conic, a result true also for the unicursai Cross 
(F. Crudforme; G, Kreuzkurve), a^/x^+b^/y^^ i, derived 
ellipse in exactly the same way as the 

I IW^fibSe curve was derived from the hyperbola. It has an iso- 



Bicorn or Cocked Hat (Sec, IS) 



latcd point at the origin, and it is the polar reciprocal of the 
evolutc of the ellipse with respect to the circle 3C“+y“ = a- — 6-. 

20. DeviVs Curve (F. Coiirbc da diablc; G. Tetcfclkiirve) is one 
name which has been applied to the curve \d+”LV“-“.r‘-j- 7 /.v- = o, 




first studied by G. Cramer (Tut rod, a I'analyse d. Ugnes courbes 
alg., 1750, pp. 19-25), for the ca.se w-— 96, n^ioo. Another 
name is devil on two sticks (Amcr, Math. Mo., v. i, p. 275); 
both names doubtless originated from the fact that a section of 
the toy diabolo (a surface of 
revolution, long popular in 
France) is similar to the central 
portion of the curve (Amcr. 

Math. Mo., V. 34, p. 365). The 
form of the equation usually 
discussed is that in which 
n—iood^. With spe- 
cial reference to the case 
j^=z2 (see fig.) it has 
been shown that the curve is an dcvH’s curvo (Sec. 20) 
excellent example for use in presenting the theory of Riemaan 
surfaces and Abelian integrals (Amcr. Math. Mo., v. 34, p. 199). 

21. Eii;ht Curve (F. Unit; G. Achterkurve) also called the 

Levmisciile of Gerono, y-), or a\‘0.s2i?cos'' 0 which 

may be compared with r^=a^cos2^, the equation of a kmniscate 
of BernonUi, in order to determine the general sliape of the eight 
curve. It is a particular case of Virtual Parabolas studied by 
Gregoire St. Vincent (1647) and of the Besare (wallet) of Cramer 
C1750). It may also be found as a projection of Viviazii^s windows 
(1692) or of the horse fetter of Eudoxus (c. 365 B.c.y 

22. Kazupyle of Eudoxus (F. Kampyle 
d^Eudoxe; G. Kampyla \_Kurve’] des 
Eudoxus), a^x^=¥(x^A'y'^) or arcos*^« 

¥ (see fig.). This equation together with 
that of the circle enables one to 

find two mean proportionals between a and 
b and hence to solve the problem of the du- 
plication of the cube. The most remarkable 
of all ancient solutions of this problem was 
that of Archytas of Taras (c. 380 b.c.) who 
found these mean proportionals from the 




intersection of three surfaces of revolu- (sit 

tion : the anchornngdc^-f ^ y)! 22) 

the cylinder x^+y^^ax, and the cone (a>b). 

The first and last of these surfaces intersect in a curve called the 
Curve of Archytas whose projection on the XY-plane is the one 
whose equation has been given above. It is by no means certain 
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that Eudoxus (a pupil of Archytas) used the curve here associated 
with his name ; we know that he solved the problem by means of 
lines of a “curved or bent form”; kampyle is an adaptation of the 
Greek word for ‘^curved” (cf. Heath. Hist. Greek Math., v. r, pp. 
249-251). 

23. Kappa Curve (F. Cappa; G. Kappa Kiirvc) also known as 
Giitschoven's curve was conceived by G. van Gutschoven, a pupil 



of Descartes, at least as early as 1662. To take a line I meeting the 
F-axis in C, and parallel to the Z-axis {see fig.) and at a dis- 
tance a from it. From the origin 0 , draw any line to meet I in D. 
On CD mark off OP^CD. The locus of P is the Kappa curve 
(Barrow, 1670). Let the perpendicular to OP at P meet OX in B, 
then PB is always equal to a. Hence the curve may also be 
thought of as a glissette, the locus 
of the vertex of a right angle 
OPB, B sliding on OX, PB—a, 
and PA always passing through 
0 (Gutschoven and Newton). 

Hence the equations of the curve 
may be written; r=acotd; or 
Other con- 
structions include one by Jean 
Bernoulli. 

24. Pear-shaped qnartic (F. 

Quartique pirijorme or Piriforme 
or T oupie ; G. Birnformige 
Kurve 4, 0 .), b^y^^x^(a--x), Pear-shaped quartic (Sec. 24) 

was studied by De Longchamps (1886). Since it is a projection 



Nephroid <k»dney-*hapod) (Sec. 25) 
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(stretch) of the special case, a = b = i, of Bonnet (1844), whose 
area is equal to one-half that of the generating circle, diameter equal 
to a, its area is readily found to be 7raVS6 where OB = b (see fig.). 

25. Nephroid (kid?i€y-skaped) F. Nephroide or jSpicycloide 

de Huygejis; G. Nierenkurve or Nephroide), an epicycloid traced 
by a point on the circumference of a circle rolling on a fixed 
circle of double its radius, has equations: 3c = a(3Cosa— 00530;), 
y=<2(3sino;— sin3 cl), or — 4fl“)®= loSaV^ 

or : (r/2a)l = (sin^^)' + (cos-|^)s. The curve was studied and im- 
agined in its completeness, as a catacaustic of a circle for par- 
allel rays, by Huygens and Tschirnhausen (1678-go). Jacques 
Bernoulli showed (1692) that the nephroid is a cardioid cata- 
caustic for a luminous cusp {see fig.); indeed this nephroid is 
generated as an envelope of a diameter of the circle generating 
the cardioid {see fig.). The name nephroid has been also ap- 
plied {Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., v. 10, p. 2 28) to the curve 
r=a(i+2sin 6/2), which was used to describe a regular heptagon. 

26. Astroid or Tetracuspid (F. Astroide; G. Astroide or Vicr- 
spitzige Hypokykloide), the curve generated by a point on the 
circumference of a circle rolling inside a fixed circle four times 

as large, is of the sixth degree 
and fourth class, and with six 
cusps. Its equation may be writ- 
ten {x^-\-y“—a^)^-]-2jarx-y“ = o 
or -fy 3 =iz§ (Hermann, 1715), 
and 4(i^^+45“) = 9f&l The curve 
was first discussed, by Jean 
Bernoulli (1691-92, Opera 
Omnia, v. 3, p. 449), who found 
its equation and its length be- 
tween two cusps (30/2), by con- 
sidering the curve as the envelope 
of a line segment {AB = a) slid- 
ing with its ends (see fig.) on the 
co-ordinate axes. Let parallels to 
the axes, through A and B, meet in M; the perpendicular from ilf 
on AB meets it in P, on the astroid. 

27. Cayley’s Sextic (F. Sextique de Cayley; G. Cayley’s Sextik), 
A{x--\-y'^—ax)^=^2^ia^{x?+y^y or r==4acos®(0/3), first found by 
Maclaurin (1718), and indeed as a cardioid pedal, w^as so named 
because a detailed study of the curve was first given by Cayley. 

28. Watt’s Curve (F. Courbe de Watt; G. WaiPsche Kurve) 
is the sextic curve generated by a point P of the side BC of a 
three-bar linkage AB, BC, CD, the points A and B remaining 
fixed while the others vary (see fig.). If 0 is the middle point 
of AD, and AO — a, AB = CD = b, BP=^PC = c, the polar equation 
of the locus of P is r‘^ — b^—lasind±:{c^—a^cos^ 6)^iy,d varying 
from o to 'IT. If the end of a piston rod is fastened at P to the 
bar BC it will move up and down approximately in a straight line 
(‘‘parallel motion”) while B and C describe circles. In 1784 
this device was patented by James Watt, the inventor of the 
modern condensing steam-engine. Wattes curve becomes a /ew- 



Walt’s Curve (Sec. 2S) 


niscaie of Bernoulli when c^a, and & = V 2®, For references to 
the extensive literature of Watt’s curve see LInterm. d. Math., 
V. 4, p. 184 seq., and Bull d. Sc. Math., 1883, p. 145 seq, 

29. Pearls of Sluze (F. Perles de Sluze; G. Perlkurven). Pearls 
is the name (due to Pascal) of the curves studied by Sluze (1657- 
58) and defined by the equation y^^k(a'—x)^x'^, where m, n, 
and p are positive integers. The cubical parabola and the pear- 
shaped quartic are special cases considered by Sluze and Huygens 




Astroid or Tetracuspid (Sec. 26). 
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in the course of considerable correspondence connected with 
pearls of Sluze. 

30. ''Lame Curves (F. Courhes de Lame or Storoides; G. 
Lame’schc Kurven) is the name applied to the family 
(a;/a)”+(y/6)« = i, discussed by G. Lame (1S18), which are 
algebraic when n is rational, and transcendental otherwise. Par- 
ticular cases are: parabola cross curve (n= —2), cvolzitc 

of a central conic and astroid {u=% a — b). Lame curves 

with the same exponent, n, and tangent to one another at the same 
point F, have the same radius of curvature at F (Fouret, 1890) 

A number of other general results have been found, and many 
varieties of the curves considered. 

Rhodoneae (F. Rhodonacees or rhodonecs or rosaces; 
G. Rosenkurven) ^ curves r^acosk 0 or r=asin^’^, so named by 
Guido Grand! (1723, 172S) because of their fancied resemblance 
to roses. They are epitrochoids generated by a circle of radius 
(^•-i)a/2(^+T) rolling on a circle of radius ka/{k+i), the 
generating point of the rolling circle being distant a from its 
centre. When k is an integer there are k or: 2k petals of the rose- 
curves according as k is odd or even. When h is rational there 
are a finite number of petals, and when k is irrational, an infinite 
number. When ^ = 3 we have the Tri folium; k — 2, the Qiiadri- 
foliiim (F. Qiiadrifolium ; G. Quadrifolium or Vicrblatf) a scxtic 
curve 7'=flcos2^, or = (see fig no. 26): 

k='l, the first positive focal pedal of the cardioid. The inverse 
of a Rhodonea is an Epi [ear, as of corn] (G. Ahrenkurve) 
rcoskd=a. The polar reciprocal of an epicycloid or a hypo cycloid 
with respect to a circle concentric with the base circle is an epi*. 
This curve is also one of CoteFs Spirals whose pedal equation is 
i/p^=A+B/r^, which occur as the path of a particle projected 
in any manner under the action of a central force varying as the 
inverse cube of the distance. There are five cases: yl*=o, loga- 
rithmic spiral; hyperbolic spiral; according as A+B/r^^ 

/js(i/a2)+(i/r2), — (x/a2), do wc have rsmh?f^=a, 

rcos/m^=a. These five cases are- discussed by Cotes in his 
Harmonia' Meiisurarumj 1722, pp. 30-35. But rcoshiiO^a de- 
fines what is usually known as FohisoFs Spiral (F. Spiralc de 
Foinsot; G. Fomsot'sche Spirale) which is mentioned by this 
eminent geometer as a herpolJiode in his celebrated “new theory,” 

1 834-5 c, 0^ the rotation of bodies. 

32. Curve of Pursuit (F. Courhc [or Ligne'] de Poursuite or 

Courbe du Chicn; G, Verfolgungskurve or Ilundcktirve) . If a 
point A describes a known curve, the curve described by a point P, 
the motion of which is always directed towards /I, A and P 
moving with uniform velocities, is a curve of pursuit. If A moves 
along a straight line, which may be taken, as the Y-axis, the 
equation of the locus of P is found to be of the form 
y = 4[cjc»>»'‘V(w+x)4“J-/(w— m>i or w<i; and 
y — ^[(cirVaj — Uogx], if m=i. Various forms of these curves 
are given in Teixeira’s work mentioned below, and in J, Luter- 
bacher, Diss, Bern, 1900. The problem of the curve of pursuit 
first formulated and solved by Bouguer in 1732, was as here. It 
has been argued, but with little force, that to Leonardo da Vinci 
(1510) is due the first real conception of a curve of pursuit, al- 
though problems of pursuit are met with from the time of Zeno’s : 
parodox of Achilles and the tortoise. I 

If the point A moves on a circle (Math, Monthly, v. i, 1S59, ' 
p. 249) the problem is much more difficult and does not seem to I 
have been finally solved till 1921 (Amer. Math. Mo., v. 28, pp. 54, 
91, 278). The discussion leads to a quadrifolium. The problem of 
three dogs placed at the vertices of an equilateral triangle and 
starting'^simultaneously with equal velocities, to chase one another, 
led to the logarithmic spiral as the curve of pursuit for each dog 
(Nouv. Corresp. Math. v. 3, 1877, pp. 175, 280). This problem 
is generalized in Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ., 1908, p. 135. 

33. Epicycloid, Hypocycloid (F, Epicyclotde, Hypocycloide ; G. 
Epizykloide, EypozyUoide) • The epicycloid (hypocycloid) is the 
curve traced out by a point on the circumference of a circle 
which rolls without slipping on the exterior (interior) of a fixed 
drde. If a is the radius of the fixed cirde, h tihe radius of the 
rolling circle, and h the distance from its centre of the tracing 
point, the equations of the epicycloid may be written (if h is 
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’ set equal to b ) : 

,v= (fl-l-/?)cos(^ — //cos [(a-\-b)cl>/b], 

y= (j+/>) sin0— //sill [(//'+//)<^>/ //] (i) ; 

and of the hypocycloid: 

.X = ( j, — /) ) cos(/> + // co.s f (<i — h)(l>/b 1 , 
y = (a — b) si 110 — // si n [ ( (/ — //) 0/ //] , 

if b<(i. But if //>(/, they correspoml once more to equations 
of an epicycloid; and indeed any epicycloid delincd by (i) can 
also be generated by a circle rtdling with internal contact on the 
outside of a fixed circle, c.g., the card laid (see fig., no. 25). 'Phere 
is a similar doiil)le generation of every hypocycloid, a fact first 
noticed by Daniel Hernoulli (1725). If a : h is a rational imnii)er 
the curves are algebraic and unicursal. c.g., the cardioid, nephroidj 
truiispid and astroid; otherwise they are transcendental. 

When h is not equal to b the curves are Epitrochoids, Ilypofro- 
choids (F. ApitrochoideSy Hypoirochuides ; G. Epitrochoiden, 
Ilypotrochoiden) which, for h<,h, are curtate epicycloids (F. ac~ 
coiircies or raccourcics ; G. vcrkiirzfc) and, for hyb, prolate. (F. 
allongecs or rallongccs; G. gcstrecktc or gedehnte or gcschweiftc). 
There is a double generation, by rolling circles, of epitrochoids 
and hypotrochoids. If b^\a, and h-^b, the h>q}otrochoid is an 
ellipse (W. Wallace, 1S39); when h = b, the point traces out the 
diameter of the fixed circle (Nasir Eddin, about 1250), a result 
of importance in connection with certain machines. The limaqon 
of Pascal is an example of both a curtate and j)rolatc cpilrochoid. 
When in ( t) h = a+b we get the equation of a rhodonea, which is 
always an epitrochoid or hypotrochoid (Suardi, 1752; Riclolfi, 

1844)- 

The artist Albrecht Durer seems to have been the first (1525) 
to have considered a special ca.se of an epicycloid. In the r7th 
century LaHire, De.sargues, Leibniz, Reaumur and Newton con- 
tributed to knowledge concerning the curves; among other things 
Newton showed (Prmcipia) that all epicycloids and hypocycloids 
are rectifiable. 

Apart from general references given below see K. Wolffmg’s biblio- 
graphy, Hibl. Math. (2), (1901) and R, A. f^roctor, Cycloid and 
. . . Cycloidal Curves (London, 1878) ; and for many other beautiful 
forms of cyclic curves see. C. Taylor, Curves Formed by the Action of 
. . . Geometric Chucks, 2 vols. (London, 1S74, 1875) ; T. S. Hazley, 
Epicycloidal Cutting Frame (London, 1872) ; and R. E. Moritz, Cyclic^ 
Harmonic Curves {Univ. Wash. Pubis, in Math., 1923). 

34. Bowditch Curves or Lissajous Curves (F. Courhes |or Fig- 
ures'] de Lissajous; G. Lissajoiis-Kurven or Lissajoussche Kurven) . 
These are curves defined by the equations 2;==/7sin(wzi7/-l~«i), 
y=s6sin(w2«+«2), or x^a%m.(nt+c) , y^b^mt (i). The curves 
evidently do not lie outside a rectangle 
whose sides are tangents and whose ver- 
tices arc ('JiOy ±.b). The curves are alge- 
braic and unicursal when n^p/q (p<q) 
is rational and transcendenlal when n is 
irrational. Such cc|uations, in effect, and 
corrcwsponding curves seem to have been 
first wStudied by Nathaniel Bowditch, 
author of the well-known book on naviga- 
tion, in connection with the motion of a 
pendulum susi>endcd from two points 
(1815, Mem. Amer. Acad., v. 3J. The 
study was suggested by a paper on the 
apparent motion of the earth as viewed 
from the moon. When 0 = (7 the Bowditch 
curves are a series of concentric ellipses. 
If p/q—\ we obtain a curve of the fourth 
order (is c^o) with one double point, and a parabola (if c==o). 
Two forms of these curves as well as three forms for the case 
(all given by Bowditch) are indicated in the figures. For 
other forms see Geiger and Scheel, Eandbuch d. Physik, v, 8 (Ber- 
lin, 1927) and Melde, Lehre von d. Schwingungskurven (Leipzig, 
1864). These curves are also met in acoustics; an approximation 
to some of the curve forms having been given by Thomas Young 
(Phil. Trans., 1800). They were, however, studied in detail by Lis- 
sajous (1857-58) whose name was consequently connected with 
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them. They occur, thirdly, in discussion of geodesic lines on Liou- 
ville surfaces {Enzyk. d. Math. v. 3, pt. 3, 1927). And finally 
they are members of a group of curves studied by W. F. Rigge 
(Harmonic Curves, Omaha, Neb., 1926, the Hagen pendulum illus- 
trations being especially interesting). If with equations (i) we 
consider boost we have that every Bowditch curve is the ortho- 
gonal projection of a shie curve developed on a right circular cylin- 
der (see Handbiich, l.c ). For Lissajous curves in space see Melde 
(I.C.), E. H. Comstock and C S. Slichter (Trans. Wiscoiisin Acad., 
V. II, [1S98]), and Zambiasi, Le figure di Lissajous (1903). 

35. Sinusoidal Spirals (F. Spirales Sinusoides; G. Smiis-spi- 

ralen), r^‘ = a’^oos 7 id, where n is a positive or negative rational 
number. Particular cases are: line (n=^—i), circle (72 = 1), parab- 
ola («= — V), equilateral hyperbola (72= --2), lemniscate of 
Bernoulli (72=2), cardioid (n==i), logarithmic spiral (« = o, 
Haton de la Goupilliere, 1S57), Cayley's sextic (72=-^), and 
Tschirnhausen's cubic (72=— J-) first shown by Tschirnhausen 
(1690) to be a catacaustic of a parabola for rays perpendicular 
to its axis of symmetry. This curve has also been called cublque 
dc r Hospital, and Trisektrix V 07 i Catalan. The equation of this 
curve as well as those of all other nodal cubics such as the 
strophoid, trisectrix of Maclaurin, and folium of Descartes, can 
be expressed in the form where X, F, Z are 

linear functions of x and y which when set equal to zero are the 
equations of tangents at the points of inflection of the cubic. 
Sinusoidal spirals were first studied by Maclaurin (171S, 1720) 
who showed : (a) that their positive and negative pedals are again 
sinusoidal spirals; (b) that a body will trace out a sinusoidal 
spiral if acted on only by a force, in the direction of the pole, in- 
versely proportional to the power 272-f 3 of its distance from the 
pole. For example, the Icnmiscate of Bernoulli is traversed by a 
body acted on by force directed to the double point and inversely 
proportional to the seventh power of the distance of this point 
from the moving body. 

36. Cycloid (F. Cycloide; G. Cykloide or Zykloide or Rad- 

linie), x^a(<l>—sm<p)j y—a(i-'Cos^)^ one of the most celebrated 
of ail special curves, is the locus of a point on the circumference 
of a circle rolling along a straight line (see fig. A). Its Cesaro 
intrinsic equation is where a is the radius of the 

rolling circle. Sir Christopher Wren discovered (1658) that the 
length of a single arch is four times the diameter of the generat- 
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ing circle. Its area above the base line is three times that of the 
generating circle, a result approximated by Galileo Galilei^ (c. 
1599) on weighing pieces of paper cut in the forms of the circle 
and cycloid (a name given by Galilei). But the first exact deriva- 
tion of the area was due to Roberval (1634). The discovery by 
Huygens (1673) the evolute of a cycloid is an equal cycloid 
led to his construction of the isochronal pendulum (see no. 2) 
generally known as the cycloidal pendulum. The cycloid is a 
tautochrone (Huygens, 1673) and a brachistochrone (Jean Ber- 
noulli, 1696, see nos, 48, 56). In 1639 Galilei recommended the 
form of the cycloid for arches of bridges. 

If the tracing point Pi of the rolling circle generating the 
cycloid be not on the circumference but at a distance h from the 


centre of the rolling circle the equations of the locus are: 
:r=a0+/2sin^, y = a—hcos 6 , which define Trochoids which arc 
(h<a) curtate, or curtate cycloids, or (/2>a) prolate, or prolate 
cycloids (see fig, 6). Roberval found (1634) the area of such curves, 
and Descartes, Pascal, Wallis and Jean Bernoulli derived other re- 
sults. The parallel projection of a helix on a plane perpendicular 

to its axis is a cycloid (ordinary, 
curtate or prolate) according as 
the inclination of the projecting 
rays is equal to, less than, or 
greater than the pitch of the 
helix (Guillery, 1847; Montcula 
found the result for the ordinary 
cycloid, 1799). 

For a bibliography of the literature of cyclic curves see E. 
Wolffing, Bibl. Math. (3), v. 2, p. 235 seq., and S. Gunther 
Bibl. Math. (2), v. i, p. 8, scq.; see also general references. 

37. Elder's Spiral or Cloihold or Cornu's Spiral (F, Cloihoidc 
or Spirale de Cornu or Spiv ale de Fresnel; G. Klothoide) is the 
curve defined by the equations 

O' p sinvdv a- p cosvdv 

2^ Jo 2^ Jo v' 

with asymptotic points at (iaTr'/s^, icsTT’/a’), and hence 
the name clothoid suggesting the spinner among the Fates (see 
fig.). The intrinsic equation of the curve is Rs = a^, showing that 
the radius of curvature of any point of the cun^e is inversely 
proportional to the length of arc to that point from some point 
of reference. All of these results (for half the curve) were found 
by Euler in his Methodiis inveniendi lineas curvas . . . , (1744) and 
in a paper presented to the Academy at St. Petersburg in 
1781 w’herein he determined the asymptotic points. The curve 
originated in the consideration of an elastic spring. The similar 
problem of an elastic lamina was considered earlier (1694) by 
Jacques Bernoulli but there is no indication that he had any con- 


■ 
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Euler’s Spiral or Clothoid or Cornu’s Spiral (Sec. 37) « 


ception, as Euler had, of the real form of the curve. In the 19th 
century, through discoveries by Fresnel in connection with the 
diffraction of light, Euler’s spiral, and integrals (for which there 
are many tables) became of special interest. 

Euler’s spiral is advocated by many writers as a Transition 
Curve for railways; see, for example, A. L. Higgins, The Transi- 
tion Spiral (London, 1921). For different values of m the in- 
trinsic equation Rs^^^a^, represents a clothoid, a logarithmic 
spiral, the involute of a circle, and a straight line. For a bibliog- 
raphy of Euler’s spiral see Amer. Math. Mo., v. 25, pp. 276-282, 
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Fig. B. — Cycloid (Sec. 36) 
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38. The family of curves = for which the pedal equa- 
tion is (gacchi, 1S54) includes four 

notable curves: (a) Spiral of Archimedes (w==i) (F. Spiralc 
d'Archimede; G. Archimedische Spirale); (b) Fermat* s Spiral 
{m = 2); {c) Hyperbolic [or Reciprocal] Spiral (F. 

Spirale HyperboUqiie ; G. Hyperboliseke Spirale); (d) Litiais 
.2) (F. Lituiis or Trofnhe; G. 

LiHius or Krwnmstab). 

(a) This spiral, r = a 0 , in which the 
length of the radius vector is proportional 
to the angle, is discussed at length in the 
book on spirals by Archimedes (c. 225 
B.c.) and it seems that it was used by him 
to solve the problem of squaring the circle. 

The subnormal of the spiral is always 
equal to a. Archimedes gave, in effect, the 
quadrature of the curve, as a^S / 6 {see 
hg.). The spiral is the pedal of the in- 
volute of a circle with respect to its 
centre (Maxwell, 1S49). The orthogonal projection of the line 
of section of a helicoid and a cone of revolution with coincident 
axes, on a plane perpendicular to 
the axis, consists of two equal 
spirals of Archimedes (Pappus, 
c. 330; see F.G.M., Exerciccs de 
Geom. Dcscr., 4th ed.. Tours, 
igog, p. Sir, seq,). 

(b) The spiral was dis- 

cussed by Fermat (1C36) and 
has the form in the figure. Its 
inverse with respect to its pole 
is a lituus. 

(c) The hyperbolic spiral, 

/ the consideration of which 
originated with Varignon (1704), 
was also studied in the i8th century by Jean Bernoulli (1710-13) 
and Roger Cotes (1722). The subtangent of the curve is of con- 
stant length, a. If through a point P (r^d) of the hyperbolic 


spiral rd=a,3. line PPi, of length r, be drawn parallel to the axis, 
the locus of Pj is a cochleoid. The conical projection of a helixj 
from a point of its- axis, on a plane perpendicular to the axis is a 
hyperbolic spiral (T. Olivier, 1833). 

(d) The lituus, originated in a study by Cotes (1722) 

of the curve which is the locus of the point P moving in such a 
manner that the area of the circular sector POp {see fig.) com- 
prised between OX and OP remains constant. 

39. Involute of a Circle (F. Developpante du cercle; G. Krek- 
cvolvente) is the roulette of a point, P, on 
a straight line which rolls on a circle cen- 
tre 0 {see fig.). Its pedal equation with 
respect to 0 is its Whewell in- 
trinsic equation and its Cesaro in- 

trinsic equation E?-2as, Its parametric 
equations are 2:— fl(cos0+0sin<^), y^a 
(sin<jf>— (#>cos<^>). The involute of a circle 
is the locus of the pole of a logarithmic 
spiral rolling on a concentric circle 
(Maxwell, 1849). The involute of a Involute of a circle (Sec. 
..ckclg.- seems to have been conceived 

Huygens was considering clocks without pendultzms 
';^hich' might be of service on sea-going vessels (Huygens, Oeuvres, 
' iy.Vijo,ri905,, p. 514), In this connection he originated an apparatus 







in which the involute plays an essential role. In 1891 it became 
desirable to enlarge the dome of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich; for various reasons the new dome was made, for the most 
part, in the form of a surface generated by the revolution of an 
arc of an involute of a circle (Mo. No. R. Asfr. So., v. 53 ). 

40. Cochleoid [snail form] (F. Cochlcotdc; G. Kuchlroide or 
Scimeckcnhauslinic or Schraubciikurvc), r — aAnOjO {see. fig.), 
was first considered as a quadra- 
trix of a circle in an anonymous 
paper in the Phil. Trans. (1700)- 
The curve was considered again 
in correspondence of Goldbach 
and Daniel Bernoulli (1726) as 
the locus of the ends of eciiuil 
arcs measured from the common 
point of contact of a scries of 
tangent circles. The points of 
contact of parallel tangents 1 0 the 
cochleoid Lie on a sirophoid hav- 
ing the pole for double point 
(Teixeira, 1909). The projection 
of a cylindrical helix from one of 
its points on a plane perpendicular to its axis is a cochleoid. 

41. Logarithmic [or Equiangular or Logistic \ Spiral G"'. Spirale 
Logarithmique [or llquiangle or Logistlque ] ; C 5 . Logarithmischc 
Spirale) was first discussed by Descartes (1638), in connection 
with a problem in dynamic.s, as the ciirvi^ cutting radii vcctores 
from a fixed point 0 under a 
constant angle If P {r, 0) h 
any point on the curve and is 
its length from 0 to P, Descartes 
observed that .?=rconst., and 
hence rectified a curve for the 
first time {see no. 2). Loria 
claims this honour for Torricelli 
{Accad, d. Lined, Rendiconti cl 
d. sc. fisiche, mateni. e 7iat. v. 6 
(2), 1897, p. 318). The intrinsic 
pedal and polar equations of the 
curve arc: R==as, p==rsm(P, and 

(i) where c=^coi<j>. The 
form of the curve depend.s on 
of k. The lengths of radii vectoro.s making e(|ual angles with one 
another are in geometric progression. That (he pole was an 
asymptotic point seems to have been first noticed by Torricelli 
(1646). Collins (1675), and Jaaiues Bernoulli, to whom the 
name logarithmic spiral is due (‘‘etjuiangular spiral" originated 
with Cotes, 17^4), noticed (1691) the atmlogous generations of 
this spiral and of the loxodrome, and tlnit the latter i.s a st(‘r- 
eographic projection of the former seems also due to Collins, 
although the result was fir.st publi.shi.‘d by Halley ( lOgfi). Among 
theorems given by Bernoulli (1:691-93; are the following: the 
pedal of a logarithmic spiral with rtispecl to il.s pole is a loga- 
rithmic spiral; its evolnie is an equal spiral with (lie same a.symp- 
totic point; its caiacaustic for rays emanating from the pule «'is 
luminous point is an equal .spiral. The discovery of such ‘^per- 
petual renascence" delighted Bernimlli, who reciucsted that the 
spiral be engraved on his tomb with the inscription Endem 
mulata resurgo. That an attempt was made to grant: the re- 
quest may be seen at his tomb in the cloister of the cathedral 
at Basle. If the .surface generated by the revolution of a lo- 
garithmic cw^ve about iU asymptote intersect a helicoid with 
the asymptote as axis the orthogonal projection of the curve 
of section of the surface on a plane perpendicular to the axis 
is a logarithmic spiral (Chasles, 1837). Sir John Leslie seems 
to have been the first (1821) to suggest, what was later estab- 
lished, that the septa of the nautilus are in form logarithmic 
spirals. The curve has also been discussed in connection with ar- 
rangements of florets in sun-flowers, pine cones and other growths. 
The most complete historical summary of the extensive literature 
of the logarithmic spiral is given by R. C. Archibald in an appen- 
dix to J. Hambidge, Dynamic Symmetry (New Haven, 1920) 



Lcoarithmio Spiral (Sec. 41; 
c and is wholly iiKlcpcnclent 
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42. Frequency Curve or Probability Curve or Normal Curve 
of Errors (F. Coiirbe de Probabilite or Courbe de Possibilite; 
G. W alirscheinhchkeitshiirve or Fehlerkurve ) is the name usually 
applied to the^ bell-shaped curve whose cartesian equation is 
3/= (a/7ri-)c (i). ihis curve originated, in essence, with 

DeMoivre (i/35) see Isisj v. 8, p. 671 seq., and Biometrika.^ v 
16, p. 402 and V. 17, p. 2 ot), although it has been connected 
more particularly with the names of Laplace and Gauss (see 
Trans. Connecticut Acad., v. 4). The equation has been de- 
veloped on various hypotheses the statement of which may be 
found in ^ works on probability and statistics. Among many 
tables giving the area, ordinate, and other information, for such 
curves as the particular case of (i), when = m = are J. 
W. Glovers, Tables of Appl. Math. (1923). The term Frequency 
Curves is applied to a great variety of curves; see, for example, 
W. P. Elderton, Frequency Curves and Correlation, 2nd ed. 
(1927). 

43- Logarithmic [or Logistic~\ Curve (F. Logarithmiqiie or 
Logistiqiie ^ G. Logarithmische Kurve [or Liniel or Rxponen- 
tialkiirvc, or Logistika) is the curve defined by the equation 
x—alog(y/m) or y = and consisting of a single branch (for 
a summary of considerable discussion in this regard see Salmon, 
Higher Plane Curves, 3rd ed., p. 286) with the axis of X as asymp- 
tote {s^e fig. in no. 44, locus of Pi, where m = a'). The curve 
originated with a problem and discussion about i6.:io and then 
and later in the 17th century (that of the discovery of loga- 
rithms) in connection with the names of Torricelli, James Gregory, 
Craig, PJuygens and others. The characteristic property of the 
curve as then found was: whatever m may be, the subtangent 
is constantly equal to a (see fig.). The area between the curve, 
the asymptote and an ordinate is equal to that of a rectangle 
with sides respectively equal to the abscissa and subtangent 
(Torricelli, Huygens). 

44. Catenary^ or Chainette (F. Chatnette; G. Kettenlinie) is 

the form (Galilei thought it a parabola) which a perfectly flex- 
ible, incxtensible chain will assume when suspended by its ends 
and acted upon by gravity alone. Its equation, determined in 
1691 by such mathematicians as Huygens and Leibniz, can be 
written y=^\a —acosh (oc/a). Points on the curve 

may l)e readily determined from logarithmic curves (see fig,). 
The tangents at P, Pu P2 are concurrent. If represents the 
length of the catenary measured from its vertex on the Y-axis 
to any point P, and j=asinh(2;/^z)- The Cesaro in- 
trinsic equation is a-, which is a particular case of the 

equation aR—s^+c^ which defines curves named by Cesaro 
(1886) Alysoid (F. Alyso'ide; G. Alyseiden). If two opposite 
edges of a thin incxtensible and perfectly flexible rectangular 
piece of cloth are fixed parallel to each other, and the cloth is 

exposed to a uniform current of 
air moving at right angles to the 
plane which contains the two 
fixed edges of the cloth the form 
of equilibrium of the cloth 
(which is the form of the cross 
section of a sail filled by wind) 
is a catenary, or, as Jean and 
Jacques Bernoulli (1692-95) 
called it a Velaria (sail curve, G. 
Segelkurve ox Seilkurve), If the 
catenary is revolved about the 
X-axis we obtain a catenoid, which is the only minimal surface 
of revolution, a surface discussed by Euler as early as 1744, and 
illustrating important principles in the calculus of variations. 

Since a catenary may be regarded as a roulette of the focus 
of a parabola rolling along a straight line, it has been called 
also a parabolic catenary. Similar roulettes of an ellipse and of 
a hyperbola lead to an elliptic catemry and a hyperbolic catenary. 
The corresponding surfaces of revolution are called respectively 
Unduloid and Nodoid (see A. G. Greenhill, Elliptic Functions, 
1892). Delaunay showed (1891) that surfaces of revolution of 
constant mean curvature are of the three types here mentioned. 

45. Tractrix or Traciory or Equitangential Curve (F. Trac- 



trice or Tract oire or Courbes aux Tangents Egales; G. Ziig- 
linic or Traktrix or Traktorie) being equitangential (PN — a, 
see fig.) is defined by the equations y(i+y'“)=c2ry^“ or 
2; = a(cos2^-i-logtan[2f/2] ) and y = asinu; and jR“+j“ = aVyn. 
In 1692 Huygens considered this curve in detail and hence the 
name Traktorie von Huygens has been used; it was later studied, 



among others, by Leibniz and Jean Bernoulli. The tractrix (see 
fig.) is the orthogonal trajectory of circles of radius a with 
centres on the X-axis (Liouville, 1S50). The evolute of the 
tractrix (locus of P), is the catenary (locus of Pi) 

y=(a/2) (e-i'/fl-l-g-tVa). 

The projection N, of Pi, on the X-axis is the end of the tangent 
PN, which is constantly equal to a. The intersecting surface of 
constant negative curvature generated by revolving the tractrix 
about its asymptote is called a pseudosphere (Beltrami, 1865), 
and its volume is one half that of the sphere of radius OC = fl 
(Huygens, 1692). The ‘‘surface of Dini’^ is a helicoid with the 
tractrix as meridian curve (Dini, 1S65). 

If on the tangent PN to the tractrix a point P2 is taken (see 
fig.) such that NPz-b, a constant, the locus of P2 as P traces 
out the tractrix is the Syntractrix (F. Syntractrice ; G. Syntrak- 
trix) defined by «+ (^^— >'^) ’==clog{L6-t-(^“— 3^^) “J/y} , JiJ^d 
whose intrinsic equation, when b = 2a, may be written 

P-(a/4) (e^.^aj^c-s/a)^ 

This equation differs but slightly from R= (a/2) 

which defines a Catenary of tmiform strength (F. Chainette 



d^Egale Resistance; G. Kettenlinie gleichen Wiederstandes or 
Longitudinale). Thomson and Tait give the equation of this 
curve (Nat, Phil., §5735 a^lso Coriolis, 1836), in which linear den- 
sity or cross section is so arranged as to be proportional to the ten- 
sion, as eyl^^stc{x/a), which may be written tanhi(y/a) ==* 
tan*^(iic/a). The curve was first discussed by Gilbert (1826) in 
his memoir on suspension bridges. It is the curve which with its 
catacaustiCf for parallel rays, encloses the minimum area (Dun- 
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kel, Washington JJniv. Studies, v. 8, 1921). 

46. Quadratrix of Hippias (F. Quadratrice de Dinostrate; G. 
Qiiadratrix des Dinostratus) , y—xcot{irx/2a), rs\nQ=^ { 2 a/' 3 r)Q , 
a curve invented by Hippias of Elis (c. 430 b.c.) and used (by 
him, apparently) for trisecting an angle (it may be used for 
dividing an angle into any number of equal parts), but also 
employed (as the name implies) for squaring the circle. Hippias 
may have used the curve for this purpose. Sometimes the curve 
is called the Quadratrix of Dinostratus since he seems to have 
used it as a quadratrix (c. 350 b.c.). Suppose OA=a, the radius 
of the circle with center 0 {see figs.), rotates uniformly to the 
position OC at the same time that a straight line through A, 
parallel to the Y-axis, moves uniformly toward the axis, the 
two lines coinciding with OC at the same lime. The locus P of 
their point of intersection is the quadratrix of Hippias (Pappus, 
c. 300); 0 D— 2 a/'ir. Pappus showed that it is an orthogonal 
projection of a certain plane section of a lielicoid. See fig., p. 895. 

47. Anallagmatic Curve (F. Coiirbe anaUagmaiique ; G. AnalU 
agamatische Kurve, Unvcranderlichc Kurve), first discussed by 
Moutard (1864), is a curve which inverts into itself (cf. Proc. 
Edinh. Math. Soc., v. 20). The inverse of any curve possessing 
a line of symmetry is, in general, anallagmatic. Since bicircular 
quartics (which include the limagoit, cardioid, cartesian, cassinian), 
as well as the slrophoid, the trisect rix of Maclaurin and the cissoid, 
are the inverses of conics, they are thus anallagmatic. In par- 
ticular, the cartesian is anallagmatic with respect to any of its foci, 
the power of inversion being the product of the distances of this 
focus to the other two foci; for the sirophoid its vertex is the 
centre of inversion, and the power of inversion is the square of 
the distance of the vertex to the double point; so also for the 
trisectrix of Maclaurm. The inverse of an anallagmatic curve 
is anallagmatic. 

48. Brachistochrone (F. Brachistochrojie or Br achy stochr one; 

G. Brachistochrone or Link schiiellsten Falles) is the curve along 
which a body moves from one point A to another B, under the 
action of an assigned accelerating force, in the least time possible. 
The problem when gravity was the accelerating force was proposed 
by Jean Bernoulli (1696) as a challenge to mathematicians. Leib- 
niz, Newton, Jacques Bernoulli, and L ’Hospital responded with 
solutions, that the curve was a cycloid. That there is one and 
only one cycloid arc with the required property was not shown 
till the rpth century, when an important necessary condition, 
unstated by Bernoulli, and other things in the theory of the 
calculus of variations, were formulated. A sinusoidal spiral, 
r»=:fl«cosw^, is a brachistochrone Tor a repulsive force varying 
inversely as the power 211+ Z radius vector (Townsend, 

1875). Appell, Traitc de Mec. Rat., v. 2, 3rd ed. (1909), p. 
460, seq. 

49. Caustic (F. Caustique; G. Kauslik or Brennlinie') . If a ray 
of light from some source is incident on a curve, the reflected ray 
will make with the normal to the curve at the point of incidence 
the same angle as that made by the incident ray. The envelope 
of the reflected rays is the Caustic by Reflection or Catacaustic 
of the given curve with respect to the source in question. If the 
ray, corresponding to an incident ray from some source, makes 
with the normal to the curve at the point of incidence an angle 
whose sine is in a constant ratio to the sine of the angle which the 
incident ray makes with the normal (SnelFs law of refraction, 
before 1626), the envelope of the refracted rays is called the 
Caustic by Refraction or Diacaustic of the given curve for the 
source in question. Catacaustic and diacaustic surfaces may be 
defined*in a similar way. The diacaustic of a straight line, I, with 
respect to a source, S, is the evolute of an ellipse with foci at S 
and the reflection of 5 in / (Gergonne, 1820). The diacaustic of 
a circle is, in general, the evolute of a cartesian (Sturm, 1824). 
If the source is at an infinite distance the incident rays are 
parallel. The idea of caustic curves originated with Huygens and 
Tschirnhausen about 1678 and was developed, among others, by 
Jean and Jacques Bernoulli and by L’Hospital before the end of 
the century. About 1822 it was discovered by Quetelet that the 
ckigtic (C'), of a given curve (C), for a finite source S, is the 
evolute of a curve (C"), called Secondary Caustic, which is the 
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envelope of the circles with centres on (C) and passing through 
S; or the evolute of a curve (C"), which is similar to the pedal 
of (C) with respect to 5 , but of double its linear dimensions. 
Some samples of special curves as catacaustics arc as follows: 


Curve 

Source of ra}'s 

( 'aUcauslic 

Circle 

pt. on circumfereiu'c 

Cardioid (Jean and Jac- 
([ues liernoulli, i(kj 2, 
see fig. no. 25). 

Circle . 

T A chi rfihausen ’ v 

pt. not on circumference 

Limat^on (St. Laurent, 
jSjO). 

cubit 

focus 

Srmi-i uldcal para b 0 J a 
(.'\rchil)ald, igoo). 

Cardioid 

cusp 

Xephroid (I lu^'gens, 1(178, 
.src fig. no. .»5). 

Cissoid 

ordinary focus 

Cardioid (d'. Lemoyne, 

igu;). 

Qitadri folium 

centre 

Astroid (lirocard, igio). 

Logarithmic s piral 

pole 

Logarithmic spiral (Jac- 
([ucs Ilernoulli, 

Circle . 

parallel 

Nephroid fl In ygens,i 678, 
SCO iij;. no. 25). 

Parabola . 

rays perp. to axis 

Tsch ir n h a u s 01 ’ .v c 11 h i c 
(Tschirnhausen, j 690) . 

Cycloid arch 

rays perp. to base 

l\v() cyi laid arches (Jean 
Bernoulli, i(x)2, sec fig. 
no. 3(>lal). 

Tricuspid . 
Logarithmic curve 

parallel ra>'S 

Astroid- (RbstUn, 1S88). 

y •= </.]og.i*. 

rays parallel to X-axis 

Catvnaryi R.IIc'ath, 1S87). 


See F. Bbsser, Zeit. f. Math. u. Phys., v. j 5, pp. 170 ■2o(>; Geiger and 
Schcel, Ilandbuch d. PhyAk, v, j 8 R S. Heath, Treatise on 

Geometrical Optics (1887) ; Rrocard and Lemevne’s work mentioned 
below; G. F. Chiide, Reflected Ray Surfaces . . . tCapc Town, 1857) ; 
bibliography in Ulniertncd. d. 'Math. (189.)), p. 190, and (1895), 
pp. 20S, 321. 

50. Evolute (F. Dcveloppcc ; G. Evolute or KriunmiingsmitleU 
pimktslinic or -kurve). This is the envelopci of all the normals 
to a curve of the locus of the curvtt’s centres of curvature. A 
curve and its evolute have the same foci. The deficiency of the 
evolute is the same as that of the ])rimilive curve. For other 
general properties of such curves sec Salmon, Higher Plane Curves, 
3rd cd., 1879, F- ^2 seq. Evolutes of Epicycloids and Ilypocy- 
cloids (e.g.j cardioid, nephroid, tricuspid, astroid i are curves of 
the same type. So also for the cycloid and logarithmic spiral, but 
the evolute of a parabola is vi semi-cubical parabola; of a trac- 
trix, a catenary; of a Cayley* s Sextic, a nephroid. 

If the evolute be regarded as the original curve, a curve of 
which it is the evolute Is called an Involute (F. Developpantc ; 

G. Evolvcnlc or Involute); or 
an involute of a curve is an or- 
thogonal trajectory of the tan- 
gents to the given curve. There 
are an infinite number of such 
trajectories for any given curve, 
and they arc Parallel Curves (F. 
Courbes Paralleles; G. Parallel- 
kurven) ; that is, any two cut off 
equal lengths on common nor- 
mals. Parallel curves sometimes 
have a very different appear- 
ance, for example, Cayley*s Sex- 
tic and the nephroid. The accom- 
panying figure shows: («) two 
parallel curves, 4? of an astroid, 2, one of them an oval, and also 
{b) the evolute, i, of this astroid. 

The conception of evolutes and involutes originated with Huy- 
gens in his celebrated Borlogimn Oscillatorium (1673). The 
principles underlying the determination of such envelopes, as well 
as those connected with caustics by Tschirnhausen (1682), were 
developed into a theory by Leibniz (1692-94), who was the first 
to consider parallel curves. 

51. Inverse Curves (F. Courbes Inverses; G. Inverse Kurven). 
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If through a point 0 , called the centre of inversion, a line is drawn 
to any point Pi, of a curve Ci, and on OPi, a point Po is taken 
such that 0Pi-0P2=^“, a constant. Pi and Po are inverse points. 
As Pi traces the curve Ci, P. traces its inverse curve C2. If the 
power is — 'kr the points Pi and Po are on opposite sides of 0 . The 
first examples of this transformation were given by Quetelet 
(1825). {See also no. 47.) Some examples of curves and their 
inverses are as follows: 


Curve 

Pole 

Inverse 

Central conic .... 
Central conic 

Hyperbola, rectangular . 
Hyperbola, rectangular . 
Triurlrix of MadaiirUi . 

Tri '( trix of Mad aurUi . 

Slrophoid 

Cisioid 

Parabola 

Spiral of A rcliifnedes 

Logarithmic spiral . 

Cochicoid 

Litmis 

Rhodonea . 

focus 

centre 

centre 

verte.x 

double point 
focus 

double point 
cusp 
focus 
pole 
pole 
pole 
pole 
pole 

Llmaqon 

CasUnian 

Lem n iscaleof Bernoidli 
Strophoid 

Hyperbola 
Tsehirnhausen ciihic 
Hyperbola 

Parabola 

Cardioid 

IlyperboUc spiral 
Logarithmic spiral 
Quadratrix of Ilippias 
Fermat'^ spiral 

Epi or Coleses spiral 


52. Isoptic Curve (F. Courhe isoptique or Ligne isoptiqne; G. 
Isoptische Knrvc or Kurve gleichen Gesichtswhikels) . The locus 
of the points of intersection of tangents to a given curve (or a 
pair of curves) meeting at a constant angle is an isoptic curve 
of the given curve, or curves. When the constant angle is right 
the isoptic curve is said to be the Orthoptic Curve (F. Courhe 
Orthoptiqiie ; G. Orthopthche Kurve). The isoptic curve of an 
epicycloid is an epitrochoid (Chasles, 1837); of a cycloid a cur- 
tate or prolate cycloid (Laliire, 1704); of a sinusoidal spiral 
another sinusoidal spiral. The orthoptic curve of a tricuspid is a 
circle; of an astroid, a quadrifolinm ; and of a cardloid, a circle 
and a LimaQon of Pascal, which suggests that the isoptic curve 
of Chaslcs’s theorem should be one or more epitrochoids ; indeed 
the number of such epitrochoids is only finite if the radius of the 
base of the given epicycloid is commensurable with that of the 
rolling circle (Duporcq, Vlntcrm. d. Math., 1896, p. 291). The 
orthoptic curve of two confocal conics is a concentric circle 
(Chasles). 

53. Pedal or Pedal Curve (F. Courhe pedale or Podaire; G. 
Fusspnnktkurve) . The pedal (Ci) of a curve (C), with respect 
to a point 0 , is the locus of the feet of the perpendiculars from 0 
on the tangents to (C). Maclaurin first introduced (1718) the 
idea of positive and negative pedals of a curve with respect to a 
point; (Cl) is the pedal or first positive pedal of (C), or (C) is 
the first negative pedal of (Ci). If (C2) is, with respect to the 
same point, the first positive pedal of (Ci), it is the second posi- 
tive pedal of (C) ; and so on. Some examples of pedals are as 
follows: 


Curve 

Point 

Pedal 

Circle 

Circle 

J^arahola 
Parabola 
Parabola 
Parabola 
Efiuilatcral 
hyperbola . 
Cissoid 

K pi cycloid, 
Jlypocycloid 
Cardioid . 
Tricuspid 
Tricuspid 
Tricuspid 
Astroid . 
Logaritlmtic 
spiral . 

Involute, of circle\ 

any point in plane 
point on the circumference 
foot of directrix 
any point of directrix 
reflexion of focus in directrix 
vertex 

centre 

ordinary focus 

centre 

cusp 

cusp 

vertex 

centre 

centre 

pole 

centre of circle 

lAmaqon 

Cardioid 

Right strophoid 
Strophoid 

Trisoctrix of Maclaurin 
Cissoid 

Lcmniscatc of Bernoulli 
Cardioid 

Rhodonea 

Cayley’s sextic 

Simple folium 

Double folium 

Trifolitm 

Quadrifolium 

Logarithmic spiral 
Spiral of Archimedes 


For the sinmoidal spirals r»»==a«cos «0 the pedal, positive or 
negative, with respect to the pole, is 

/ ( !■» felt) sa a”/ G-* few) cos ^ w/ ( I + kn ) . 
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From this, many results can be stated; for example: the fifth 
negative pedal of a cardioid is a Tschmthaiisen cubic; the fourth 
positive pedal of a parabola is a cardioid. The term taJiieJitial 
pedal curve is sometimes used to distinguish it from normal pedal 
curve where normals play the same role as tangents in the above 
discussion. 

54. Radial or Radial Curve (F. Courhe radiale; G. Radiale). 
From a fixed point lines are drawn equal and parallel to the radii 
of curvature at successive points of a given curve; the locus of 
the extremities of these lines is the radial curve corresponding 
to the given curve (Tucker, 1864). The degree of the radial of 
an algebraic curve is that of the curve’s evolute. The following 
are some examples (c = curve, r = radial): c— catenary, r-kam- 
pyle of Eudoxus; z— catenary of imiform strength, r — a straight 
line; z^tractrix, x — kappa curve; z — cycloid, r— circle, z — epi- 
cycloid of n cusps, r—rkodo?iea of n petals; z — tricuspid, x— tri- 
folium; z—astroid, v—quadri folium. 

55. Roulette (F. Roulette; G. Rollkurve or Roidette). When 
a curve rolls, without slipping, on a fixed curve or straight line, any 
fixed point, P, in the plane of the rolling curve describes a curve 
called a roulette. The term is also sometimes applied (still 
limiting motion to that in a plane) to: {a) the envelope of a 
fixed line in the plane of the rolling curve; {b) the locus of a 
variable point, such as the centre of curvature of the point of 
contact of the rolling curve. If 0 is the point of contact of rolling 
and fixed curves, OP is normal at ? {P, fixed) to the curve traced 
by P (Descartes). If any curve roll on an equal curve, corre- 
sponding points of the curves being in contact, the roulette of any 
point is a curve similar to a certain pedal of the fixed curve and of 
double its linear dimensions (Maclaurin, 1720); in particular 
Cayley*s Sextic is generated by the cusp of a cardioid rolling, with 
corresponding points in contact, on an equal cardioid (Mac- 
laurin). The roulette of the vertex of a parabola rolling on a fixed 
equal parabola is a cissoid of Diodes. The cycloid, epicycloids, 
epitrochoids and hypocycloids are examples of roulettes. Every 
rhodonea can be generated as the roulette of a circle on a circle 
(Suardi, 1752, and Ridolfi, 1844). The hyperbolic spiral whose 
equation is r=a /9 rolled on a logarithmic curve whose equation 
is y=:alog{x/a) traces the axis of y or the asymptote (Maxwell, 
1S49). The pole of a hyperbolic spiral rolling on a straight line 
traces out a tractrix (Demoulin, 1891). A helix rolls on a straight 
line to which it is always tangent while its axis moves in a plane; 
any point of the helix traces out a cycloid (Besant, 1S70). Refer- 
ences may be given to J. C. Maxwell’s second published paper in 
1849 {Scientific Papers, vol. i.) and to W. H. Besant’s Notes o?i 
Roulettes and Glissettes (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1890). Among 
Glissettes (F. Glissettes; G. Gleitkurven) are the curves: {a) 
traced out by points, {b) enveloped by a fixed line, in the plane 
of a curve which is made to slide between given points, or straight 
lines, or curves, or to glide so as always to be tangent to a line at a 
fixed point. The envelope-glissette of a given line segment sliding 
between lines at right angles is an astroid. The point glissette of 
the focus of a parabola sliding between two lines at right angles 
is an epi or Cotes^s spiral whose equation may be written 
fsin20=a. An involute of a circle slides on a straight line, always 
touching it at the same point; the glissettes of a point and a 
straight line are respectively a trochoid and an involute of a 
cycloid (Besant). 

56. Tautochrone (F. Tantochrone or Courhe Tautochrone ; G. 
T auto chr one or Gleichzeitkurve) . This is a curve along which a 
particle acted on by assigned forces will arrive in the same time 
at a given point whatever initial point is taken on the* curve. 
When gravity is the accelerating force Huygens showed {Hor- 
logium Oscillatorium, 1673) that the inverted cycloid with axis 
vertical was the tautochrone. The converse problem was solved 
by Newton {Principia, 1687, bk. 3, sec. 10). The problem of the 
tautochrone was notably discussed by Jean Bernoulli (1718), and 
Euler (1726-72), and Lagrange (1767, Oeuvres, v. 2, 1868, 
p. 317). The astroid is a tautochrone for a force perpendicular 
to a line and proportional to the cube root of the distance to this 
line (Jullien, 1855). The cardioid is a tautochrone for a repulsive 
force varying as the distance, situated on the axis at one-quartei 
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of the distance Irom the focus to the vertex (Purkiss, 1S64'). A 
similar result holds for all epicycloids (Purkiss). ^ {See C. Ohrt- 
mann, Das Problem der Tantochronen ; ein Mstorischcr \ ersneh.) 

57. Clclics (F. Cli’Iics: G. Cldiakuwcn or CkUot), Let 0 be 
the longitude, and 0 the colatitudc, of any point P on a sphere 
of radius a. If this point is moved such that 0—md>f m being a 
constant, the locus described by P is a clclie, discussed by Guido 
Grand! (1728). When wz = r we have Vivianrs^ Windoios. In 
cartesian co-ordinates the equations ina3'' be written 
x = asirLW(j>cos4>, y — asinmcksln^j r = acos^//0. 

The projection of this curve on the XY-plane is the rliodonea, 
f = osinw0. 

Grandi applied the name clelics also to curves dchnccl by the 
equations asinO=bsinmcj)j — /;sin;;z<^). The projection 

of the Arst curve on the XY-pJane is r — bs\nm(j> again a rhodonea. 
The projection of the second curve on the XY-plane is represented 
by the equation r = a — bsuim(l> which is a conchoid of the same 
rhodonea. 

5S. Horse Fetter or Hippopede (F. Ilippopede; G. Hippopede 
or Pferdcfcssel) is a term applied to two different curves dis- 
cussed by the Greeks {cj. Heath, Hist. Greek Math., v. i, pp. 
332-334; V. 2, pp. 204-206). {a) The horse-fetter of Eudoxus 
(A. c, 365 B.c.) is the curve described by a planet about the zodiac 
circle in his theory of concentric spheres, and it is the curve of 
section of a circular cylinder and tangent sphere (Schiaparelli, 
Scritti s. storia d. Asironomica Aniica, part i, t. 2, p. 40 scq!). 
Let the centre, 0, of the sphere, of radius, a, be the origin; the 
axis of y the line through 0 and B, the point of contact of 
cylinder and sphere; the axis of z parallel to the generator of the 
cylinder, then the equations of the horse-fetter are: = 

where b is the distance of the axis of the 
cylinder from 0. Because of its form, the curve has been called 
a spherical Icmniscatc. Its projection in the YZ-plane is part of 
the parabola z^+d)y — 2ab — Q. The YZ-plane and XY-plane are 
planes of symmetry and j 8 is a double point. The stereographic 
projection of the horse-fetter with respect to the point (o, a, o ) 
is the hyperbola (a^b)z^—bx^ — ab^. When b^a/z the horse- 
fetter, which Eudoxus introduced into geometrical discussion, 
becomes part of Vivian^s curve. 

(b) The plane curve hippopede, referred to by l^rochis, appears 
to be one of the spirlc lines of Perseus (c. 75 b.c.;, that is one of 
the curves formed by a plane section of an anchor ring parallel to 
its axis. When the plane is tangent to the anchor ring internally, 
the section is a hippopede whose equation is 

{x^+y^y+^c{c—a){x^+y'^) ==4cV. 

If the distance of the plane from the axis is equal to the radius 
of the generating circle of the ring (c = 2a) the hippopede is a 
lemniscatc of Bernoulli. 

59. Loxodrome or Rhumb Line or Spherical Helix (F. Loxo- 
dromic; G. Loxodrome or Rhumblinic) is usually defined as the 
curve cutting the meridian of a sphere at a constant angle; it is 
a double spiral having the north and south poles for asymptotic 
points. The curve was first conceived by Pedro Nunes (1550). 
If the constant angle is (p is the longitude and 6 the colatitude 
of a point on the loxodrome its equation may be written 

a5 = sin<^»cos^, y = sin<^sin<?, 2 J=cos<3&, 

where 0 = — taii/?logtan(<3&/2). The orthogonal projection of this 
curve on the XY-plane is or rcoshA0==x, where 

h^cotfi, Poinsofs Spiral {see no. 31). The stcreographic pro- 
jectiorf of a loxodrome from one of its poles on the plane of the 
equator is a logarithmic spiral. Nunes had the idea (not yet dead) 
that a loxodrome joining two points on a sphere was the shortest 
distance oh the sphere between those points. Support of this view 
may have beeii found by some in the fact that on Mercator 
charts (1560) the spherical loxodrome becomes a straight line. 
In the- 19th century intelligent mariners realized that great- 
cjrcle sailing should replace loxodromic paths for shortest dis- 
, t^cjbs. The most notable history of the loxodromic line is that 
©t*S. Gfihther, Studien z. Gesch. d. Math* u, Phy. Geographic. 
1879). “ 
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The general question of loxodromes on any surface of revolu- 
tion was studied for the first time by J. G. Walz in 1741. But 
Scheffers introduced the idea (1902) of a loxodrome as a space 
curve and not a surface curve, a curve which cuts all planes of 
a pencil under a constant angle. Loxodromes are space W-curves 
of Klein and Lie ( 1S70) ; see EnzyM. d. Math. IFm., v. 3, p. 247. 

60. Spherical Cntennry (F. Chamettc Sphcriqiic or Catenaire 
Sphcriqiic ; G. Sphdrische. Kcttcnlbiic'). {a) This is the form of a 
curve assumed under gravity by a heav}', homogeneous, flexible, 
inexlcnsihlc cord placed with its two ends fixecl on the perfectly 
smooth surface of a sphere. Taking the centre of the sphere as 
origin and the axis of :: vertical we find (as in Appell, Traite de 
Mcc. Rat., V. I, 3rd etl , T009, p. 207 ) for the equations of curve 

r2 = /2- — and dO—Aadzt{ir^z^)Z, 

where Z= (// — £;)“(«“■— —/l^ A and h ])eing constants. Hence 
0 is, in general, an elliptic transcencbuit Di.scussion of various 
possibilities in connection with the constants, and the roots of the 
equation Z~-o, has been the subject for numerous monographs 
and dissertations. Grccnhill found (1895 b for example, that under 
certain circumstances the st^herical catenary becomes a closed 
algebraic curve. The problem of a surface catenary was first dis- 
cussed by Bobillicr (1829) for an\* surface. 

{b) Gudermann defined a spherical catenary by the equation 
tan0=coshwz9f), without any reference to mechanics but simply 
from analogy with the equation of the plane catimary curve 
{Grundriss d. aiialyl. Sphtirik. 1S30 and Crelle’s Joiifiial, v. 11, 
1834;. He showed that this catenary is an cvolutv of the spherical 
loxodrome (1S34). 

61. Spherical Epicycloid (F. Epicycloide Sphrrique; G. Sphd- 
rische Ephykioidc). This curve is the locus of a point on the 
circumference of a circle which rolls on the circumference of a 
fixed circle, the plane of the rolling circle always making with 
that of the fixed circle a constaait angle, w. These curves wore 
first studied ])y Hermann (i7:’8) as a result of a problem pro- 
posed in 171S b_v GlTenliourg: To construct on the surface of the 
sphere a window with contour algebraically rectifiable. (It would 
seem us if the problem had Ix^en suggested by that of Vmanr$ 
windows, no. 62.) Hermann’s mistake in imagining all .such curves 
rectifiable was iminted out ]>y Jean Bernoulli (1742) and the 
only possible case for this was indicated, ('lairaut, (iudermann 
and Lcxell were other workers in this field. (See If. M. JclTrey, 
Quarl. Journ. Math., v. 79, 1883, p. 44 scq.) The equations of 
such curves may be written 

X — (i cos 0 — /> [ r — cos(a 0/7> ) | cosco cos 0 + </ si n ( a 0//i ) si n 0, 
y = r/,sin 0 — /; [ i — cos(t7 0/ /?) Jeosoj si n 0 — (7 si n {aOj h) cos 0, 
z — — cos(/i0/fd]sino), 

and dell TIC spherical curves, algebraic and unicursal if a/b is 
rational, and transcendental if a/b is irrational. If a^b and 
a — nr/ 2, vve have a Spherical Cardiold whose orthogonal pro- 
jections arc (J. Schreiner, Gymn. Progr,, Kempten, j8o6): (i.) on 
the XY-planc a cardiold; (ii.) on the YZ-plane a pear-shaped 
qnartic; (iii.) on the XZ-planc part of a parabola, 

62. ViV’UinVs Curve or Vivimii's Windows (F. Vivianienne or 
Courbe dc Viviaiii or FenPtre de Viviani; G. VivumPsrke Kurve) 
results from the solution of the following problem proposed for 
solution in 1692 by Viviani, a pupil of Galilei: On a hemi- 
vspherical dome construct four equal similarly shaped windows 
such that the rest of the surface of the dome is e.xactly recti.tiablc. 
Among others, Leibniz, Jacques Bernoulli and WaIIi.s solved 
the problem. The equations of the curve arc, in part: 

and x-+y^ — ay^o, x>o, 

where a is the radius of the sphere; or a:«esirw^>cos0, y»acos®0, 
and z=asin4>; or, if t=^tiiXi{<t>/2), 

I— ^ (1—^)2 , 2/ 

This curve corresponds to the curved boundary of two windows 
[the YZ-plane is here the base of the dome considered by Viviani] ; 
here would be two corresponding windows on the other side of 
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the hemispheres. The area of the hemisphere left is Ba\ The 
orthogonal projection of Viviani’s curve on the XZ-plane is half 
of the eight curve, and on the YZ-plane is a portion 

of the parabola — v). The stercographic projection of 

Viviani’s curve on: (i) the XZ-plane and with the point (o, a, o) 
as pole is half of the equilateral hyperbola a* 2 = <7-; (2) on the 
XZ-plane with the point (o, —a, o) as pole is half of the lemniscate 
of Bernoulli = x-) ; (3) on the XY-piane with the 

point (o, o, a) as pole is part of the slrophoid 

yix-+y") — 2a(x-+y-)+a“y = o 

with double point at (o, a, o). The projection of Viviani’s curve 
from (o, o, o) on the plane 2= a is part of the kappa cime 
y-{x“+y^)-d^x\ (See T. Huber, Diis. Bern, 1916.) 

63. Helix (F. II el ice; G. Helix, or Sekraubliuie). This is the 
curve cutting the generators of a right circular cylinder under a 
constant angle, j 3 . Then the equations of the curve are x=<zcos^, 
y = ^sin^, and z^adcotP; s = adcos(tc^. The helix is mentioned 
by Geminus {c. 70 n.c.) and a passage in Proclus {c. 460) suggests 
that it was known to Apollonius (c. 225 b.c.). It was used by 
Pappus (r. 300) for producing the giiadratrix of Hippias and we 
have seen that by projecting it in various ways we get a cycloid 
a trochoid, a cochleoid and a hyperbolic spiral. Its orthogonal 
projection on a plane parallel to the axis of the cylinder is a 
sine curve (Pitot, 1724). The ratio of the radii of curvature and 
torsion of the helix is constant (Lancret, 1802). Puiseux found 
(1842) that the only curve for which the radii of curvature and 
torsion are constant is the right circular helix. The helix is a 
special case of Bertrand Curves for which a linear relation between 
curvature and torsion exists. A moving straight line always 
meeting a helix and intersecting its axis orthogonally traces out 
a right circular helicoid which is the only real minimal ruled 
surface (Catalan, 1842). 

The curve which cuts the generators of a cone of revolution 
under a constant angle is a Cylindro-Conkal Helix or Conica 
Loxodrome (F. Hdlicc cylindro-coniqtie or Spirale logarithmique 
conique; G. ZylinderkegelschraubenUnie) and was first discussed 
by Guido Grandi (1701). Its equation may be written 

X = y = //.c®^sin<?, s = A6’"^cot^. 

Grandi noted that this helix cuts also under a constant angle the 
generators of a cylinder of which one generator coincides with the 
axis of the cone and whose base is a Logarithmic spiral having its 
pole on this axis. A certain logarithmic spiral on the XY-plane, 
and with pole at the origin, is an involute of GrandPs helix (1826). 

64. Cubical Conic Sections (F. Coniques Ciibiques; G. Kii- 
bische Kegclschniite) , which may be obtained as the line of in- 
tersection of two cones of the second order, or of two h57perboloids 
of one sheet, with a common generator, was first discussed by 
Mobius in his Dcr harycenirische Calcul (Leipzig, 1827), and later 
studied by Chasles (1837), Cayley (1845), Cremona (1862) and 
others. Mobius showed that a moving tangent to such a cubic 
traces out a conic on a fixed osculating plane. Seydewitz classi- 
fied the cubics (1847) according to the nature of their infinitely 
distant points: (c) The Cubical Ellipse which has one real, and 
two conjugate points at infinity; this curve has one real asymp- 
tote. (b) The Cubical Hyperbola which has three real distinct 
points at infinity ; three real distinct asymptotes, (c) The Cubical 
Parabolic Hyperbola with three real points at infinity but two of 
them coincident ; three real asymptotes, two coincident, (e?) The 
Cubical Parabola with three coincident points at infinity; the 
plane at infinity is an osculating plane and the curve has no 
asymptote. Through six given points in space a gauche cubic 
curve can be passed. The locus of the vertices of the cones of 
the second degree which all pass through the six given points in 
space is the cubic of the third degree determined by these six 
points (Chasles, 1S37). If a gauche cubic with six points in com- 
mon with a quadric has also a seventh point in common it lies 
wholly on the surface (Chasles, 1857). The quadrics through the 
cubic form a pencil. An elliptic cylinder passes through a gauche 
ellipse; three hyperbolic cylinders through a gauche hyperbola; a 
hyperbolic and a parabolic cylinder through the gauche parabolic 


hyperbola; and a parabolic cylinder through the gauche parabola. 
The numerous results found for such cubics are summarized in 
Ency. d. Sc. Mathem., t, 4 v. 4, pt. i, Paris, 1914, p. 119 seq. 
See also 0 . Staude, Kiibische Kegelsdmitte (Leipzig, 1913), and 
P. W. Wood, The Twisted Cubic with some account of the Metri- 
cal Properties of the Cubical Hyperbola (,1913). Interpretations 
of the invariants and covariants of a binary cubic in terms of the 
geometry of a twisted cubic are given in Grace and Young, Algebra 
of Invarmits (1903). 

Bibliogr-aphy. — T he principal general sources are: F. G. Teixeira, 
Traile d. Courbes Spec. Remar qiiables, 3 v. (Coimbre, 1908-15), also 
in Obras s. Math., v. 1,2,7; G. Loria, Spezielle algcb. nnd framz ehene 
Kiirven, 2nd ed., 2 v. (Leipzig, 1910-11) ; G. Loria, Curve Sghembe 
Speciali, 2 v. (Bologna, 1925) ; G. Brocard, Notes de Bibl. des Courbes 
Geometrigues, 2 v. (lithogr., Bar-le-Duc, 1897-99) ; H. Brocard and 
T. Lemoyne, Courbes Geometrigues Reniarquablcs, v. i (all publ.) 
(1919) ; Enzyklopddie d. math. Wlss , v. 3, parts 2 and 3 (Leipzig, 1902- 
27) ; H. Wielcitner, Spec, cbene Kurven (Leipzig, 190S) ; Pascal-Tim- 
erding, Repertorium d. hdh. Math., Geometrie, 2 ed., 2v., (Leipzig, 
iQio-22). (R. C. A.) 

CUayiLINEAR, in architecture, any form with curved or 
flowing lines. The term is used especially to designate the flowing 
tracery (q.v.) employed in the later decorated style (see Deco- 
rated Period) of English Gothic and of the French Flamboyant 
(see Flamboyant Style) , and similar styles (see Gothic 
Architecture). 

CUR WEN, JOHN (1S16-18S0), English Nonconformist 
minister and founder of the tonic sol-fa system of musical teach- 
ing, vras born at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, of an old Cumberland 
family, and died at Manchester on May 26, 18S0. His father was 
a Nonconformist minister, and he himself adopted this calling, 
which he practised until 1S64, when he gave it up in order to 
devote himself to his new method of musical nomenclature, de- 
signed to avoid the use of the stave with its lines and spaces. He 
adapted it from that of Miss Sarah Ann Glover (1785-1867) of 
Norwich, whose sol-fa system was based on the ancient gamut. 
Curwen was led to feel the importance of a simple way of teach- 
ing how to sing by note by his experiences among Sunday-school 
teachers. Apart from Miss Glover, the same idea had been 
elaborated in France since J. J. Rousseau’s time, by Pierre Galin 
(1786-1821), Aime Paris (179S-1866) and Emile Cheve (1804- 
1864), whose method of teaching how to read at sight also de- 
pended on the principle of “tonic relationship” being inculcated 
by the reference of every sound to its tonic, by the use of a 
numeral notation. Curwen brought out his Grammar of Vocal 
Music in 1843, and in 1853 started the Tonic Sol-Fa Association; 
in 1879, the Tonic Sol-Fa college was opened. Curwen also took 
to publishing, and brought out a periodical called the To 7 iic Sol- 
Fa Reporter, and in his later life was occupied in directing the 
spreading organization of his system. His son, John Spencer 
(iuRWEN (1847-1916), who became principal of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
college, continued with great energy the promulgation and pop- 
ularization of the Sol-Fa gospel, with the able co-operation of his 
wife, whose numerous teaching works are deservedly held in high 
repute. 

CURZOLA (Serbo-Croatian, Korcula or Karhar), an island 
in the Adriatic, forming part of Dalmatia, Yugoslavia. Pop, 
(1931) of island 28,492; of capital (same name) 6,563. Length 
about 38m., breadth (average) 5 miles. The island lies 2m. W. of 
Sabioncello promontory. The hilly interior has prehistoric grave 
mounds, and Phoenicians may have colonized here. Greeks did 
so in the 4th century b.c., and the name may be corrupted from 
'KkpKvpa perhaps referring to the dark pines that still 

partly cover the island. It first became Venetian in a.d. 9198, was 
ruled by Hungary and Genoa in turn in the 12th century, became 
independent for a while, and then its counts submitted to Venice 
(1255). Marco Polo was taken prisoner by the Genoese in a 
sea-fight near by. Curzola became Hungarian in 1358, was bought 
by Ragusa (1413-17), and again submitted to Venice in 1420. 
The capital is on a rocky foreland and contains the loggia (council 
chambers) and palace of the Venetian governors, a fine Gothic 
cloister in a 15th century Franciscan friary, walls and towers of 
the citadel (1420) on the hill crown, and a church (i2th-i3tb 
century), formerly a cathedral. It was a see from 1301 to 1806* 
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The resistance of Curzola to the Turks in 1571 earned for it 
the title fidelisswia. In 1776-97 it was a Venetian arsenal, suc- 
ceeding Lesina. In the Napoleonic wars it passed through Rus- 
sian, French and British to Austrian hands (1S15), and it be- 
came Yugoslav in 191S. The people are sailors and lishernien, 
build boats, grow vines, olives and corn, breed mules, and quarry- 
slate, stone and marble. They cling to old ways, act traditional 
plays and pantomimes, and dance the “Moreska.” 

CURZON OF KEDLESTON, GEORGE NATHAN- 
IEL, 1ST Marquess (1859-1925), English statesman, eldest son 
of the 4th baron Scarsdale, rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire, was 
born on Jan. ii, 1S59, was educated at Eton and Ballioi 
college, Oxford. At Oxford he was president of the Union (iSSo), 
and was elected a fellow of Ail Souls college in 1S83. He became 
assistant private secretary to Lord Salisbury in 1SS5, and in 1886 
entered parliament as member for the Southport division. He 
was appointed under-secretary for India in 1891-1892 and for 
foreign affairs in 1S95-1S98. As under-secretary he created the 
impression that his career might rise to any height. Meantime he 
had travelled in Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, the I^amirs, 
Siam, Indo-China and Korea, and published three important 
books: Russia m Central Asia (1S89), Persia and the Persian 
Question (1S92) and Problems of the Far East (1894). In 1S95 
he married Mary Victoria Leiter (d. 1906), daughter of a Chicago 
millionaire. 

In Jan. 1S99 was appointed governor-general of India. On 
his appointment he chose an Irish peerage, which would leave him 
free to re-enter the House of Commons on his return. Reaching 
India shortly after the suppression of the frontier risings of 
1S97-9S, he paid special attention to the independent tribes of 
the north-west frontier, inaugurated a new province called the 
North West Frontier province, and carried out a policy of con- 
ciliation mingled with firmness of control. The only trouble on 
this frontier during the period of his administration was the 
Mahsud Waziri campaign of 1901. He exerted himself to en- 
courage British trade in Persia, paying a visit to the Persian 
gulf in 1903; while on the north-east frontier he anticipated a 
possible Russian advance by the Tibet mission of 1903, which 
rendered necessary the employment of military force for the 
protection of the British envo^^s. The mission, which had the 
ostensible support of China as suzerain of Tibet, penetraled to 
Lhasa, where a treaty was signed in Sept. 1904. Curzon appointed 
a number of commissions to inquire into Indian education, irriga- 
tion, police and other branches of administration, and he placed 
on a stable basis the financial relations between the provinces and 
the Government of India. He established the Imperial Cadet 
corps, settled the question of Berar with the nizam of Hyderabad, 
reduced the salt tax, and gave relief to the smaller income-tax 
payers. He created the new department of commerce and in- 
dustry. In Jan. 1903 he presided at the durbar which was held 
at Delhi in honour of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
On the expiration of the customary five years of oHicc, Lord 
Curzon was reappointed governor-general and was thus able to 
supervise the execution of the refonns based on the cxhau.stive 
inquiries made during his first term. Of these the partition of 
Bengal, not actually carried out until after he had left India, 
roused bitter opposition, and was practically reversed in 19x1. 
A difference of opinion with the commander-in-chief, Lord Kitch- 
ener, regarding the position of the military member of council 
in India, led to a controversy in which Lord Curzon was not 
supported by the home government. He resigned (1905) and 
returned to England. After his return he became warden of the 
Cinque Ports. In 1906 Lady Curzon died of heart failure. Curzon 
succeeded Goschen in 1907 as chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. He took his duties very seriously, and inaugurated several 
important changes in the constitution of the university. He now 
gave up the idea of returning to the House of Commons, and look 
his seat in the House of Lords as an Irish representative peer. 

Lord Curzon received an earldom, along with the viscountcy of 
Scarsdale and the barony of Ravensdale, as a coronation honour 
in 1911.,, He was a strong opponent of the Parliament bill. Never- 
theless, when the crisis came, he stood by Lord Lansdowne in 


persuading the bulk of the Conservative peeis to abstain from 
voting, and so to permit the bill to pass and avoid a constitutional 
crisis. 

During the vehement party conllicts of the years before the 
World War he was the chief lieutenant of Lord Lansdowne in the 
Lords. But much of his time anti attention was given to the affairs 
of Oxford university. He had, moreover, a scholarly love for 
antiquities, and bought and preserved from further ruin the ancient 
castles of Tattershall in Lincolnshire and Bodiain in Sussex, and 
eventually presented them to tin* nation. 

He joined Asquith’s Coalition Cabinet in the summer of 1915, 
as lord privy seal; he introduced the bill constituting the new 
Ministry of Munitions, and took charge in the Lords of the IMuiii- 
tions of War bill. He became ]iresident of the Air Board in May 
1916 and in July became a peimaiKml memhiT of the War Com- 
mittee of the cabinet. When Lloytl George formed his ministry in 
December, Lansdowne and Crewe — the two learlers of parties in 
the Lords — both retired from oHicc, and Curzon became the leader 
of the House with the office of lord president. He was also one of 
the four ministers who constituied the war cabinet, and were 
charged with the permanent daily conduct of the war. After the 
Paris conference he took over the Foreign Office from A. J. Bal- 
four, retaining his leadership of the parly in the House of Lords. 

His lifelong study of foreign politics, and his first hand knowl- 
edge of Asiatic problems fitted him admirably for the foreign 
office. But foreign affairs in the yeiirs immediafelj^ following the 
war were still dominated by the prime minister and the Supreme 
Council; and it wais at meetings of the latter, whiGi Lloyd George 
attended — at Paris, San Remo, Spa, Lympne and London — that 
a settlement, or at least a temponiry salve, was found for recurrent 
difficulties. Lord Curzon s reputation was a rather formidable one. 
He had the grand manner, and none but his few intimates knew 
the witty, friendly and even modest personality behind the facade. 
His autocratic method in India and the eonllict with Lord 
Kitchener there led peoples to exi)e(t (hat he would be a masterful 
foreign secretary. But to the general surpri.sc bit accepted the. 
position ii'npose<l Lloyd George's assumptifui of th<' main work 
of diplomacy, and never showed any resentment. 11 was not until 
after the fall of the coalition (Oct. 1922) that Curzon had the 
full ])Owers associated with thf‘ position of fondgn sc'cretary. He 
retained office under Bonar Law and Baldwin until 1924. 

During this period he had first to straighten out British relations 
with the Nationalist Turks, who, disregarding the 'J'reaty of Sevres, 
had driven the Greeks out of I'hrace and Asia Minor by force of 
arms. In the winter of 1922-3 he presided over a European con- 
ference at Lausanne, where he employed all his resources of 
knowledge, skill, patience and courtesy in the vain endeavour to 
win Turkish consent to a satisfactory settlement,. Ultimately 
Turkey was allowed to retain all she had regained. Relations 
with Russia also presented gnail difficulties. By nuTionsl ranees 
in the spring and summer of 1923, he olitained from the Russian 
Government the suspension of anti-British action and propaganda, 
and the removal of their incriminated oificials at Kabul and 
Teheran. 

But his principal preoccupation was the relati(jns of England, 
France and Germany. Poincare, the French prime minister, in 
spite of serious British in'otcsts, einlnirked in the- winter of 1922-23 
on the Ruhr expedition to e.xact reparations fronx Germany; and 
he continued and intensified the preSsSure throughout the year, 
accompanying it with the policy of encouraging Separatist move- 
ments in the Rhineland. Curzon, who had begun by merely dis- 
sociating Britain from French action, gradually took up a position 
of decided antagonism; and finally in August issued a note of 
severe condemnation, asserting the total illegality of the French 
movement. It is fair to say that this note was drafted in the 
prime minister’s department, and that the most that can be 
alleged against the foreign office is that they did not modify its 
terms so as to make it more acceptable. In any case the re- 
! monstrance merely exacerbated the situation. Meanwhile Curzon 
had encouraged Germany to make, in regard to reparation, offers 
of her own, which eventually became sufficient to afford a basis for 
negotiation. Before he left office he had secured the consent of 
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France and Belgium to an advisory committee of experts (in which 
the United States had decided to co-operate) to be appointed by 
the Reparations Commission. This developed under Ramsay Mac- 
Donald into the Dawes committee, from whose report dated the 
improvement of European relations. 

Curzon had two serious disappointments in his last years, both 
of which he bore with dignity. The first of these was when, 
on Bonar Law’s resignation in May 1923, Baldwin was chosen 
prime minister, mainly because it was only in the House of Com- 
mons that the real opposition, the Labour party, could be en- 
countered. The other was when Baldwin formed his second cabinet 
in the autumn of 1924, and passed over Curzon’s claims to return 
to the Foreign Office in favour of Austen Chamberlain. On the 
first occasion. Lord Curzon consented to take the chair at the 
conservative party meeting which elected Baldwin to the leader- 
ship; on the second, he accepted the presidency of the council, 
retaining, of course, the leadership in the Lords. 

The first Lady Curzon, by whom he had three daughters, died 
in 1906, and in 1917 he married, as his second wife, Grace Elvina, 
widow of Alfred Duggan, of Buenos Aires, and daughter of J. 
Munroe Hinds, United States consul, Rio, Brazil. He succeeded to 
the barony of Scarsdale on his father’s death in 1916 and became 
a K.G. in the same year. He was created a marquess on the king’s 
birthday in 1921. In 1925 he received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Curzon’s life was one of unremitting industry. He followed a 
strict regime, was always working and always writing. In spite 
of a serious weakness, curvature of the spine, which he de- 
veloped in his early days at Oxford, he took violent physical 
exercise, and during his eastern travels, rode many hundreds of 
of miles. He had forced himself by sheer will-power, to do day 
by day more than a strong man’s work; and in the early spring of 
1925, his health suddenly broke down, and after a fortnight’s 
illness he died in London on March 20. As he left no son, the 
marquessate and earldom became extinct; the viscountcy and 
barony of Scarsdale passed, with Kedleston, to his nephew; and 
his eldest daughter, Lady Irene Curzon, inherited the barony of 
Ravensdale. 

His British Government in India (2 vols.), on the proofs of 
which he was engaged during his last illness, appeared in 1925. To 
his later years also belongs the Tales of Travel (1923). 

The official Life of Lord Curzon^ in three volumes, by Lord Ronald- 
shay, appeared in 192S, 

CUSANUS, NICOLAUS (Nicholas of Cusa) (1401-1464), 
cardinal, theologian and scholar, the son of a boatman named 
Krypffs or Krebs, derived his name from his birthplace, Kues or 
Cusa, on the Moselle. He took his doctor’s degree in law at 
Padua in 1423, and after studying theology at Cologne became 
archdeacon of Liege. He was a member of the council of Basel 
(1437), and dedicated to the assembly his Dc coiicordantia Cathol- 
ica, in which he maintained the superiority of councils over 
popes, and assailed the genuineness of the False Decretals and the 
Donation of Constantine, Later, he zealously defended the su- 
premacy of the pope. He was entrusted with various missions by 
the pope, being sent to Constantinople to bring about a union of 
the Eastern and Western churches. From 1440 he was in Ger- 
many, as papal legate at the diets of 1441, 1442, 1445 and 1446. 
In 1448, in recognition of his services, Nicholas V. raised him to 
the cardinalate, and in 1450 he was appointed bishop of Brixen. 
In 1451 he was sent to Germany and the Netherlands to check 
ecclesiastical abuses, to purify monastic life and to promote the 
crusade. He died Aug. ii, 1464. 

Apart from his religious reforms, Cusanus is notable for his 
emphasis on the less predominant tendencies of mediaeval thought. 
Thus, like the early Oxford Franciscans, he exalts mathematics 
and experiment and objects to an excessive devotion to Aristotle. 
In his Reparatio Calcndarii, presented to the council of Basel, he 
proposed the reform of the calendar after a method resembling 
that adopted by Gregory. In his De Quadratura CircuU he pro- 
fessed to have solved the problem; and in his Coniectura de 
novissimis diebus he prophesied the end of the world in 1734. He 
anticipated Copernicus by maintaining a universal movement in 
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which the earth, which is not the centre of the universe, is in- 
volved. Celestial bodies are neither strictly circular in form nor 
in movement. In his principal work, De docta ig 7 iorantia (1440), 
supplemented by De Coniectiiris libri duo (1440) he maintains 
that, because no two things are alike, all human knowledge is mere 
conjecture, and that man’s wisdom is to recognize his ignorance. 
From scepticism he escapes by holding that God (the reality in 
which things participate and in which contradictions vanish) can 
be apprehended by intuition; hence the universe and man, who 
return to God by their love of unity, are called the contracted 
maximum. Cusanus thus laid himself open to the charge of pan- 
theism brought against him in his own day. His chief philosoph- 
ical doctrine was taken up by Giordano Bruno, who calls him the 
divine Cusanus. 

The works of Cusanus were published at Basel, 1565. There are 
Eng. translations of The Idiot (1650), Coniectura de Ultimis diebus 
(1696), De Visione Dei (1646) and ch. 2. of Bk. 3. of De cord. Cath. 
dealing with the Donation of Constantine. See F. A. Scharpff^s Der 
Kardinal mid Bischof Nikolaus von Cusa als Re format or in Kirche, 
Reich und Philos, des is Jahrhund. (Tubingen, 1871) ; J. M. Dux, 
Der deutsche Kard. Nicolaus von Cusa und die Kirche seiner Zeit. 
(Regensburg, 1848) ; F. J, Clemens, Giordano Bruno und Nikolaus 
Cusanus (Bonn, 1847) ; E. van Steenberghe, Le Cardinal N. de Cusa 
(1920). 

CUSH, the eldest son of Ham, in the Bible, from whom seems 
to have been derived the name of the “Land of Cush,” commonly 
rendered “Ethiopia” by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. The 
exact territory thus designated is uncertain, some maintaining that 
it lies in Africa, in which case it will be the country to the south 
of Assouan, others that it is in Arabia, whilst a third view again 
associates the name with the “Kassites,” who for some centuries 
dominated Babylonia. The various references suggest that the 
term may have been applied to districts in all three regions. 

CUSHENDUN, ist Baron (the Rt. Hon. Ronald John 
M’Neill, P.C.), (1861-1934), British politician, was born April 
3, 1861, the son of an Ulster landowner, Edmund M’Neill, and 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. He became a 
barrister, but found a career in journalism. In 1899 he became 
assistant editor of The St, Jameses Gazette, and was editor of the 
same journal 1900-04. From 1906-10 he assisted Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm in the preparation of the nth edition of The Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica. Having made several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter parliament, he was, in 1911, returned as Conservative 
M P. for the St. Augustine (in 1918 for the Canterbury) division 
of Kent. As a politician he was for some years associated with 
Sir Edward Carson and the more strenuous opponents of Home 
Rule. When Baldwin formed his first ministry in 1922, M’Neill 
was appointed Under-secretary for Foreign Affairs; he held that 
office until early in 1924 and returned to it in Nov. of the same 
year again under Baldwin. From 1925-27 he was financial secre- 
tary to the Treasury. In 1927 he was appointed Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and raised to the peerage in the same 
year, taking the title Baron Cushendun from one of his family 
estates. When Sir Austen Chamberlain was obliged by ill-health 
to relinquish the conduct of the Foreign Office in the summer of 
1928, Lord Cushendun took his place. He was signatory for Great 
Britain of the Kellogg Peace Pact, Aug. 27, 1928. 

CUSHING, CALEB (1800-1879), American statesman and 
lawyer, was born in Salisbury, Mass., on Jan. 17, 1800. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1817, was tutor in mathematics there in 1820- 
21, was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in Dec. 1821, and 
began the practice of law in Newburyport, Mass., in 1824. After 
serving, as a Democratic-Republican, in the State house of repre- 
sentatives in 1 82 5, in the State senate in 1826, and in the house 
again in 1828, he spent two years in Europe. He again served 
in the State house of representatives in 1833-34, and in the latter 
year was elected by the Whigs as a representative in Congress. 
He served in this body from 1835 until 1S43, but during this 
period he was forced out of the Whig Party by his support of 
Tyler’s vetoes of certain Whig measures. In 1843 President 
Tyler nominated him for secretary of the treasury, but the Senate 
refused to confirm him for this office. He was appointed later 
in the same year U.S. commissioner to China, where he nego- 
tiated the first treaty between China and the United States (1844) » 
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in it was outlined the principle of exterritoriality. During the 
Mexican ^^^ar he raised the funds necessary to equip a regiment 
and served with it first as colonel and afterwards as brigadier- 
general of volunteers. In 1S47 and again in 1S48 the Democrats 
nominated him for governor of Massachusetts, but each time 
lie failed to be elected. After serving in the State legislature 
in 1851, he became an associate justice of the Massachusetts 
supreme court in 1S52, and during the administration (1S53-57) 
of President Pierce, was U.S. attorney general. In tS6o he pre- 
sided over the Democratic national convention which met first at 
Charleston and later at Baltimore; when the split in the party 
came, he presided over the seceders, who nominated Breckinridge. 
During the Civil War he supported loyally the Union and served 
the Administration in various minor positions x\t the Geneva 
conference for the settlement of the ‘‘Alabama'’ claims in 1871:— 
72 he was one of the counsel for the United States. In 1873 Presi- 
dent Grant nominated him for chief justice of the United States, 
but vigorous opposition in the Senate caused his name to be with- 
drawn. From 1874 to 1877 Cushing was US. minister to Spain. 
He died at NewburyporL, Mass., on Jan. 2, 1879. He published 
History and Present State of the Town of Ncwbnryport, Mass. 
(1S26) ; Review of the Late Revolution in France (1S33) ; Remi- 
niscences of Spain (1833) ; Orations on the Growth and Territorial 
Progress of the United States (1839) ; Life and Public Services of 
William IL Harrison (1840;; and The Treaty of Washmgton 

(1S73). 

Sec C. M. Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing (1923). 

CUSHING, HARVEY (1869- ), American surgeon, 

fourth in direct line of a family of physicians, was born at Cleve- 
land (O.J, on April 8, 1S69. He graduated from Yale university 
in 1891 and from the Harvard medical school in 1895. After 
four years at Johns Hopkins hospital he studied abroad under 
Kocher at Berne, and Sherrington at Liverpool. On his return to 
Baltimore he held various positions in the department of surgery 
at Johns Hopkins university, becoming associate professor in 
charge of cases of surgery of the central nervous system. He 
wrote numerous monographs on the surgery of the brain and 
developed the method of operating with local anaesthesia. His 
work on the pituitary body (1912) gave him an international 
reputation. He also made important contributions to the study 
of blood pressure in surgery, and to the classification of brain 
tumours. In igii he was appointed professor of surgery in the 
Harvard medical school and surgeon-in-chief at the Peter Bent 
Brigham hospital in Boston. From 1917-19 he was director of 
U.S. base hospital No. 5 attached to the B.E.F. in France. In 
igx8 he was made senior consultant in neurological surgery for 
the A.E.F., and held the rank of colonel in the Medical Corps 
at the close of the war. He wrote a Life of Sir William Osier 
(1925) which received the Pulitzer Prize for Biography. 

CUSHING, WILLIAM BARKER (1842-1874), American 
naval officer, was born in Dclafield, Wis., on Nov. 4, 1842. His 
father’s early death forced him and his two brothers, who later 
displayed great gallantry in the army, to assist their mother. He 
was for a time a congressional page, but in 1857 received an ap- 
pointment to the naval academy, from w’-hich he was obliged to 
resign in iS6j as the result of a prank played on one of his pro- 
fessors. The outbreak of the Civil War gave him, however, an 
opportunity to redeem himself, of which the self-styled *^ex-mid- 
shipman, cx-mastcr’s mate, hare-brained scapegrace” took the 
fullest advantage. Coolness, daring, exceptional resourcefulness 
and a good fortune which caused the more superstitious of the 
sailors to believe him invulnerable made him the hero of a series 
of most spectacular feats. Foremost among them was the destruc- 
tion of the Confederate ironclad “Albemarle” in the Roanoke river 
on Oct. 27, 1864. This vessel, which had done much damage to the 
Federal naval forces, was a-t anchor when Lieutenant Cushing in a 
steam launch succeeded in eluding the Confederate look-out and 
in exploding against her a spar-torpedo with such success that she 
sank. Cushing’s own launch was destroyed and the crew compelled 
to, take to the water, only he and one other man escaping capture 
ot Jtieath. For this achievement he was thanked by Congress and 
Jieutenant-commander. He was promoted commander at the 


exceptionally early age of 30. He died at Washington, D.C., of 
brain fever on Dec. 17, 1S74. 

See a sketch by C. F. Stewart, which contains autobiographical 
material, in U.S. Naval Inslit., Proceedings, vol. xxxvui., pp. 425-491, 
913-991 (1912); T. W. Haight, Three Wisconsin Cushings (19 10). 


CUSHING, a city of Payne county, Oklahoma, U.S.A., 70m. 
N.E. of Oklahoma City, near the Cimarron river. It is served by 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Santa Fe railways. In igoo the 
population was 826; in 1920, 6,326; and it was 9,301 in 1930 
by the Federal censu.s. Cushing is in the oil, gas and cotton 
bell of Oklahoma. It has cotton gins and compresses, lumber and 
brick 3'ards, and 14 oil rcrmerics. It was settled al:)Oiit 1S92, and 
incorporated in iSq^ 

CUSHION, a soft bag of some ornamental material, stuffed 
with wool, hair, feathers or even paper torn into fragments. It 
may be used for silting or kneeling upon, or to soften the hardness 
of a chair or couch. It is a very ancient article of furniture, the 
inventories of the contents of palaces and great iiouses in the early 
middle ages constantly making mention of it. It was then often 
of great size, covered with leather, and firm enough to serve as 
a seat, but the tendency of all furniture has beem to grow smaller. 
It was, indeed, used as a scat, at all events in France and Spain, 
at a very much later period, and in Saint-Simon's Lime we find 
that at the Spanish court it was still regarded a.s a peculiarly 
honourable substitute for a chair. In France the right to kneel 
upon a cushion in church behind the king was jealously guarded 
and strictly regulated, as we may learn again from Saint-Simon. 
This type of cushion was called a carreau or square. 

The term “cushion” is given in architecture to the sides of the 
Ionic capital. It is also applied to an early and simple form of the 
Romanesque capitals of Germany and England, which consist of 
cubical masses, square at the top and rounded off at the four cor- 
ners, so as to reduce the lower diameter to a circle of the same 
size as the shaft. 

CUSHITE LANGUAGES, tlic name given to a group of 
Hamitic languages spoken from the Red Sea littoral lo the area 
south of the Horn of Africa. {See I Jamitic Lan(;uac;ks. ) 


CUSHMAN, CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS (1816-1876), 
American actress, was born in Boston, Mass., on July 23, rSio. 
Her father, a West India merchant, left his family in .straitened 
circumstances, and Charlotte, who had a fine contralto voice, went 
on the operatic stage. In 1835 she successfully appeared at the 
Tremoni theatre as the Count e.s.s Alma viva in The Marriage of 
Figaro. But her singing voice failing her she entered the drama, 
and played Lady Macbeth in the same year. In 1842 she man- 
aged and played in the Walnut street theatre in Philadelphia. She 
accompanied Macready on an exicnshx American lour, winning a 
gre at reputation in tr agedy. In 1845 and again in 1854-55 

fulfilled successful engagements in Lon- 
don. 

She was a keen student, ci nd acquired a 
large range of cla.s.sic roles. Her liesl parts 
were Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine, 
her most popular, Meg Mt^rrilies, in a 
dramatization of Scoit’.s Cuy Mannering. 
Her commanding figure and her animated 
vigorous temperament enaldcd her lo play 
with success such male parts as Romeo 
and Cardinal Wolsey. Her last stage ap- 
X^earance was at the Globe theatre, Boston 
(May IS, 1875). died in Boston Feb. 
iS, 1876. 

See Emma Stebbin.s’' Charlotte Cushman, 
Cusp her Letters and Memories of her Life (1878) ; 

Top: Early Enollah, Lfch- H. A. Clapp, Reminiscences of a Dramatic 
field Cathedral. Bottom: Critic (1902) ; and W, T. Price, A Life of 
Gothic Charlotte Cushman (1894). 



CUSP, technically, the intersection of two curves; hence, in 
architecture, the intersections of lobed or scalloped forms, par- 
ticularly in arches (cusped arches) and tracery. Thus the three 
lobes of a trefoil (clover leaf form) are separated by three cusps. 
Cusped forms appear commonly in early Mohammedan work 
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(see Mohammedan Ajichitecture), as in the mosque of Ibn 
Touloun at Cairo (c. 875), and were especially frequent in the 
Moorish work of Algiers and Spain. The cusp is found occasion- 
ally in the Romanesque work (see Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture) of France, as in the chapel of St. Michel de 
TAiguille at Le Puy en Velay (probably late nth century), due 
perhaps to influence from Spain, but it did not become popular 
until the Gothic period (sec Gothic Architecture), during 
which it was used universally and frequently enriched with leaves, 
flowers or even human heads at the tip. 

CUST, HENRY JOHN COCKAYNE (1861-1917), Eng- 
lish journalist, was born in London on Oct. 10, 1861, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity college, Cambridge. He was Unionist 
member for Stamford from 1S90 to 1895, and for Bermondsey 
from 1900 to 1906. From 1892 to 1896 he was editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. In Aug. 1914, he founded the Central Committee 
for National Patriotic Organizations, and a Cust annual lecture “on 
some important current topic relating to the British empire” was 
endowed in Nottingham university to commemorate his work. His 
Occasional Poems appeared in 191S, printed in Jerusalem. He 
died in London on March 2, 1917. 

CUSTARD APPLE, a name applied to the fruit of various 
species of the genus Anona (family Ano7iaceae) . The members 
of this genus are shrubs or small trees having alternate, exstipu- 
late leaves, and flowers with three small sepals, six petals arranged 
in a double row and numerous stamens. The fruit of A. reticulata, 
the common custard apple, or “bullock’s heart” of the West 
Indies, is dark brown in colour, and marked with depressions, 
w'hich give it a quilted appearance; its pulp is reddish-yellow, 
sweetish and very soft (whence the name); the kernels of the 
seeds are said to be poisonous. The sour-sop (q.v.) is the fruit 
of A. muricata, native of the West Indies. The sweet-sop (q.v.) 
is produced by A. squamosa, a native of the East Indies and 
widely cultivated in the tropics. A. Cherimolia yields the Peru- 
vian cherimoya, which is a fruit of superior flavour, and much 
esteemed by the creoles. A. palustris, alligator-apple, or cork- wood, 
a native of South America and the West Indies, is valued for its 
wood, which serves the same purposes as cork; the fruit, com- 
monly known as the alligator-apple, is not eaten, being reputed 
poisonous. (Sec Anonaceae; Cherimoya.) 

CUSTER, GEORGE ARMSTRONG (1839-1876), Ameri- 
can cavalry soldier, was born in New Rumley, Ohio. He graduated 
from W^est Point in j86i, and was sent at once to the theatre of 
war in Virginia, joining his regiment as it was going into the first 
battle of Bull Run. He served afterwards on the staff of Gen. 
Kearny, and later a daring reconnaissance on the Chickahorainy 
river brought him to the notice of Gen. McClellan, the com- 
mander-in-ebief, to whose staff he was promptly attached. When 
McClellan was relieved of his command, Custer returned to his 
regiment, but early in 1863 was selected as an aide-de-camp by 
Gen. Pleasonlon who promoted him to the rank of brigadier 
genera] of volunteers. Custer distinguished himself at the head 
of the Michigan cavalry brigade in the battle of Gettysburg and 
served brilliantly through the remaining operations of the cam- 
paign of 1S63. When the cavalry corps of the Army of the Po- 
tomac was reorganized under Sheridan in 1864, Custer retained 
his command and took part in the various actions of the cavalry 
in the Wilderness and Shenandoah campaigns. He led a division 
in the brilliant cavalry action called the battle of Woodstock, and 
took a most conspicuous part in the decisive battle of Cedar 
creek. In 1865 he accompanied Sheridan on his last great cavalry 
raid, won the action of Waynesboro, fought bravely at Five Forks, 
and led the final cavalry charge at Appomattox court house. He 
emerged as one of the most brilliant cavalry leaders of the Civil 
War. 

In 1866 Custer was made lieutenant colonel of the 7th U.S. 
cavalry and ordered to Kansas to take part under Gen. Hancock 
in an expedition against the Cheyenne Indians. A crushing defeat 
was inflicted upon them at Washita river in November, 1868. After 
five more leisurely years during which time he wrote My Life on 
the Plains (1874) Custer and the 7th regiment were ordered 
against the Sioux in Dakota and Montana. As the advance guard 


of the troops under Gen. Terry, Custer's force arrived at the 
junction of Big Horn and Little Big Horn rivers, Montana terri- 
tory, June 24, 1S76; the main body was due to join him on the 
26th. Unfortunately, the presence of what was judged to be a 
small force of Indians was reported to the general, and dividing 
his regiment into three parties he moved forward on the 2Sth to 
surround this force. But instead of meeting only a small force of 
Indians, the regiment was promptly attacked by the full force of 
the enemy. The flanking columns maintained themselves wuth 
difficulty until Terry came up. Custer and 264 men of the centre 
column rode into the midst of the enemy, and were slaughtered. 

Bibliography. — Besides Custer’s own book, consult those of his 
wife, Elizabeth Bacon Custer, Boots and Saddles (1885), Tenting on 
the Plains (1SS7), and Following the Guidon (1S91). Ses F. W. 
Whittaker, Life of General George A. Custer (1876) ; F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, George Armstrong Custer (1917) ; P. E. B^u-ne, Soldiers of the 
Plains (1926) ; and W. A. Graham, The Story of the Little Big Horn 
(1926). 

CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HIGHWAY extends from 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Glacier National park, Montana, a distance 
of about 1,500 miles. It includes along its course six national 



Custer battlefield highway 


forests, three national monuments, two national parks, two Indian 
reservations and a region adapted to camping, hunting and fish- 
ing. The Custer Battlefield national cemetery, which is replete 
with historic memories of the early West; the Bad Lands of South 
Dakota; the Black Hills; the Roosevelt monument at Deadwood; 
the ‘DeviFs Tower” — are the outstanding landmarks of this in- 
teresting route. Ft. Dodge, Sioux Falls, Deadwood, Billings, 
Roundup, Lewiston and Great Falls are among the cities along 
the way. 

CUSTINE, ADAM PHILIPPE, Comte de (1740-1793), 
French general, was born in Metz on Feb. 4, 1740, and began 
his military career in the Seven Years’ War. He next served 
against the English in the War of American Independence. In 
1789 he was elected to the States General by the hailliage of 
Metz, In Oct. 1791 he again joined the army, with the rank of 
lieutenant-general and became popular with the soldiers, amongst 
whom he was known as General Moustache. General-in-chief 
of the army of the Vosges, he took Speyer, Worms, Mainz and 
Frankfurt in September and October 1792. During the winter a 
Prussian army forced him to evacuate Frankfurt, re-cross the 
Rhine and fall back upon Landau. He was accused of treason, 
defended by Robespierre, and sent back to the army of the north. 
But he dared not take the offensive, and did nothing to save 
Conde, which the Austrians were besieging. Sent to Paris to 
justify himself, he was found guilty by the revolutionary tribunal 
of having intrigued with the enemies of the republic, and guil- 
lotined on Aug. 28, 1793. (See French Revolutionary *Wars.) 

See A. Rambaud, Les Frangais sur le Rhin (1880) ; A, Chuquet, Les 
Guerres de la Revolution, “L’Expcdition de Custine” (XS86-95) . 

CUSTOM, in general, a habit or practice. Thus a tradesman 
calls those who deal with him his “customers,” and the trade re- 
sulting as their “custom.” The word is also used for a toll or tax 
levied upon goods (see Customs). 

In law, such long-continued usage as has by common consent 
become a rule of conduct is termed custom. The adoption of 
local customs by the judiciary has undoubtedly been the origin of 
a great portion of the English common law. Blackslone divides 
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custom into (i) general, which is the common law properly so 
called, ,and (2) particular, which affects only the inhabitants of 
particular districts. The requisites necessary to make a particular 
custom good are: (i) It must have been used so long that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary; (2) it must have 
been continued, and (3) enjoyed peaceably; (4) it must be rea- 
sonable, and (5) certain; (6) it must be compulsory, and not 
left to the option of every man whether he will use it or not; (7) 
it must be consistent with other customs, for one custom cannot 
be set up in opposition to another. Customs may be oi various 
kinds, for example, customs of merchants, customs of a certain 
district (such as gavelkind and borough English), customs of 
a particular manor, etc. The word custom is also generally em- 
ployed for the usage of a particular trade or market ; for a trade 
custom to be established to the satisfaction of the law it must be 
a uniform and universal practice so well defined and recognized 
that contracting parties must be assumed to have had it in their 
minds when they contracted. 

In the history of France the term “custom” was given to those 
special usages of different districts which had grown up into a 
body of local law, as the “custom of Paris,” the “custom of Nor- 
mandy” {see France; Law and Institutions). 

CUSTOMARY FREEHOLD, in English law, a species of 
tenure which may be described as a variety of copyhold. It was 
termed privileged copyhold or copyhold of frank tenure. It was 
a tenure by copy of court roll, but not expressed to be at the will 
of the lord. It was, in fact, only a superior kind of copyhold, 
and the freehold was in the lord. This tenure was abolished by 
the Law of Property Acts of 1922 and 1925. 

CUSTOM HOUSE. The house or office appointed by a 
Government where the taxes arc collected upon Ihe importation 
and exportation of commodities, where bounties or drawd)acks 
receivable upon exportation are paid, where free goods imported 
or exported are declared, and where vessels arc entered and 
cleared. 

Farming the Customs. — In early days it was the regular 
practice to farm the Customs revenue for lengthy periods, gener- 
ally of three years, while for a long period the whole of the 
Customs revenue was in pawn to merchants of Leghorn and 
Florence. In the middle of the 17th century this system was 
found to he very cumbersome and inelastic and the revenue was 
therefore supplemented by the establishment of the Excise, which 
included duties on many imported articles and differed from the 
Customs duties only in the fact that they were collected by the 
Commissioners of Excise under the direct control of the Crown, 
The farming system finally collapsed after the Restoration owing, 
in the main, to its inconvenience, but also to the fact that the 
farmers were in a bankrupt state in consequence of the country 
having been in quarantine for the major part of a year during 
the period of the Great Plague. The Great Fire having neces- 
sitated the erection of a new Custom house the Government de- 
termined to take over the collection of the Customs revenue, 
following the Excise precedent of a directly appointed staff. The 
patentees, however, for a hundred years later continued to receive 
emoluments from their now sinecure offices. 

From the earhest times the British Custom house has been 
made use of for other purposes than the collection of the Customs 
revenue. From very early times, the officials were responsible for 
the collection of the light dues on behalf of the various lighthouse 
proprietors, which they carried out on a commission basis. Here 
also was transacted all business connected with the measurement, 
registration and transfer of sliipping, while until 1896 the Customs 
department was also responsible for the enforcement of the 
irksome quarantine regulations. {See Customs Collector.) 

CUSTOMS {see also Tarife). The use of the British term 
“Customs” is of early origin, and arose as an abbreviated form of 
“customary” dues. It was anciently used to describe any cus- 
tomary payment, whether to king or church, but in process of 
time it came to be restricted to taxes on the import or export of 
commodities. As early as the reign of Richard I. a tax called 
prise was levied on wine imports. In the Exchequer Statute of 
1266 we find reference made to the yield of the customs duty on 


w^ool. The ancient customs were three. There was the grant by 
Parliament to the Throne 01 export duties on wool and leather. 
Then there were the import duties on wine at so much a ton — 
“tonnage,” and at so much a pound on the value of all other 
goods — “poundage.” Poundage at i/- the pound, or 5%, became 
customary for a long period. In 1303 a charter of Edward I. 
to alien merchants granted them liberty of trading on payment of 
certain duties on wine, wool, hides, cloth, etc., known variously as 
“new customs,” “butlerage,” “alien duty,” or “petty custom.” 

The first complete legal grant of tonnage and poundage imposed 
by Parliament, extending to English citizens, was in 3373, in the 
reign of Edward 111 This was called, as in(U‘ed it was, a “sub- 
sidy” to the sovereign, and after 1373 Parliament renewed the 
subsidy to each sovereign at the beginning of his reign. Much 
later we find the Act of Tonnage and i^)undage of 1000 (Charles 

II. ) setting out certain scheduled rates of duty — the ]>ook of rates 
— as the figures at which the ad valorem poundage duties were to 
be assessed. In 1689 the English customs yielded a revenue of 
1687,188, mainly the produce of the act of 1O60, the “Old Sub- 
sidy” as it was called. 

Growth of Customs Complexity. — In the reign of William 

III. the s^^stcm began of mortgaging the customs yield in return 
for w^ar loans, and many comi)licated additional dues were 
exacted; thus in lOoS there was an additional levy on Scottish and 
coastwise coals. So, in 1702, the yield of the customs rose to 
£1,285,605. Further heavy additions were made under Queen 
Anne, and in 3714 the yield was £1,770,696. In 1751, in the reign 
of George II., a competent authority, ciuoled by Pillar in his 
history of the Customs Tariffs, wrote: “What a maze our mer- 
chants must be in . . . Can wc wonder at the decay of our 
commerce . . . should we not wonder that we have any left?” 
In 1784 the complexities had become so great that a consignment 
of 2,000 ells of Russian linen paid duty under ten diff<;rent heads 
to the tune of £69 17s. od., and this sum was earmarked in detail 
and painfully divided up amongst many different public funds. In 
T785 a committee of public accounts investigated 68 cumbrous 
heads of customs, in addition to five plantation duties, and di- 
rected attention to “the intricacy and perplexity that involve the 
collection of accounts.” As a result Pitt, in 17S7, consolidated 
the customs into single rates for each article, and enacted that all 
their produce should be paid into a single account to be called the 
“Consolidated Fund.” lST‘verthele.ss, the Customs Rate Book of 
1787 was a formidable compilation, and the regulations remained 
numerous and complicated; a .shipma.ster could not tackle them 
without expert aid. In 1793 came the war with France and heavy 
customs increases, and in 1 708 cemvoy duties were enacted to pay 
for naval protection. Until the unions with Scotland and Ireland, 
there were vexatious customs duties again.st Scottish and Irish 
imports which greatly impaired trade with those countries; 
William III., for example, was moved to use the customs to dis- 
courage the Irish in the woollen manufacture while permitting 
them to trade with England in linens. Ireland, although a pas- 
toral country, might not export her cattle or produce to England. 

The Coming of Free Trade. — In i8ot, the United Kingdom 
had no less than 1,500 specific rales of customs duty, and each 
article imported bore four different rate.s; a hundredweight of 
copper had to pay £2 5s. 8d. on importation. In 1S26, and again 
in 1833, there were codifications, but excessive restrictions and 
prohibitions remained until 1842, when Sir Robert Peel began his 
great reforms, sweeping away many impo.sLs and simplifying 
others. The customs tariff of 1842 reduced the import taxes on 
raw materials to rates not exceeding 5%, and those on manufac- 
tures to rates not exceeding 20%. Then followed the Free Trade 
Acts of 1S45 1846, which cancelled hundreds of duties, virtu- 

ally repealed the Corn Laws, and gave free entry to animals, 
meat and vegetables. By his budget of x86o, Mr. Gladstone re- 
duced the customs tariff, for practical purposes, to a revenue 
tariff on a few articles not produced in the United Kingdom, and 
the customs duties thus ceased to have any protective effect. The 
duties were reduced lo 26 denominations, of which ten, viz., those 
on beer, cards, chicory, dice, spruce, hops, malt, paper, vinegar and 
1 plate were solely imposed as countervailing duties to balance 
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excise revenue taxes on the like articles produced at home. 

Tariff Revival After War, — Thus the British customs sys- 
tem became a very simple one, used for revenue purposes, and 
so it remained until the World War, when (1915-16) import 
duties were imposed on a few imported luxuries, which, not being 
countervailed by excise duties, had a certain protective effect. Mr. 
McKenna, the chancellor of the exchequer who imposed these 
duties, chose cinematograph films, clocks and watches, pleasure 
motor-vehicles, and musical instruments for his purpose as proper 
articles upon which to levy sumptuary taxes, and these war time 
customs duties came to be called the “McKenna duties.” In 1924, 
the Labour Government, in its brief tenure of office, repealed 
these duties, notwithstanding their incidence upon wealth, in the 
cause of Free Trade, but Mr. Churchill reimposed them in 1925, 
and in addition imposed a sumptuary customs duty on silk and 
artificial silk largely countervailed by an excise duty. The policy 
of safeguarding “key” and other industries also led, after the war, 
to the enactment of the safeguarding of industries act, 1921, 
which scheduled certain groups of articles as “key” or indis- 
pensable industries to be chargeable to customs duty at 33^% 
ad valorem; these were optical glass, optical instruments, scien- 
tific glassware, laboratory porcelain, scientific instruments, meas- 
uring instruments of precision, certain compounds (not ores or 
minerals) of the rare metals, and certain chemicals. Few as these 
classifications seem, they cover in practice thousands of articles, 
and fill an official book of 68 pages. The safeguarding of in- 
dustries act also made dutiable competing imports in cases in 
which it could be demonstrated by official enquiry that home in- 
dustries were unfairly competed with through foreign currency 
depreciation, subsidies, or inferior labour conditions. Under this 
provision, lace, embroidery, gas mantles, leather and fabric 
gloves, cutlery, packing and wrapping paper, tableware and 
translucent pottery were made dutiable. So the British import 
duties grew again, but by far the greater part of the British cus- 
toms tariff in 1928 was levied for revenue purposes only. {See 
Free Trade, Protection, and Safeguarding of Industry.) 

Bibliography: — Pittar’s Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom 
(Blue Book G 8706 of 1897), is the best detailed account of customs 
history to that date; for the years after 1897 it is necessary to consult 
the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, and the lists published 
by the British Stationery Office under the safeguarding of industries act. 
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The chief heads under which these duties are imposed in Great 
Britain are: spirits, beer, tobacco, tea, sugar, wine, silk and arti- 


Items 

1913-14 

1926-27 

Customs 

Excise 

Customs 

Excise 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Spirits 

4.435.865 

19 , 539,777 

6,494,279 

37.058,506 

Beer , 

31.643 

13,622,971 

5.432.87s 

78,763,480 

Wine . 

1,152,291 


4,328,908 


Tea . 

6,408,81:6 


5.952,668 


Tobacco . 

18,263,479 

20,178 

53.857.530 

H 

H 

Sugar, molasses, 
glucose and 
saccharin 

3,272,044 

56,491 

17,429.320 

1.354,188 

Cocoa 

341,489 


753.905 


Dried fruit 

513.60X 


588,109 

. . 

Matches, etc. . 


. . » 

2,122,947 

1,455.895 

Motor spirit . 
Silk and artifi- 
cial silk . 

823,623 

17,761 




4,960,133 

706,583 

Patent 1 

medicines . j 


360,377 


1,295,139 

Entertainments 




5,729,054 

Railway 
passengers . 


288,368 


387,84s 

Liquor licences 


4,432,807 


4,246,743 

McKenna duties 



2.711.767 



ficial silk, cocoa, matches and mechanical lighters, entertainments 
and liquor and other licences. Spirits, beer, artificial silk, sugar, 
matches and mechanical lighters are subject to both customs and 
excise duties. Tobacco, tea, wine, silk and cocoa are subject to 
customs duties only. Entertainments are subject only to excise 


duties, while licence duties fall under the head of excise duties 
only. 

The yield from the combined customs and excise duties Vas as 
follows. 1913-14.^75.226,538; 1917-18, £109,467,421; 1918-19, 
£163,129,231; 1919-20, £283,335,635; 1920-21, £333,813,420; 
1921-22, £323.354.993; 1922-23 (in and after which year the 
figures apply to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Irish 
Free State having come into existence), £279,733,257; 1923-24, 
^267,730,836; 1924-25, £235,006,811; 1925-26, £237,758,442; 
1926-27, £239,988,000. 

The table opposite shows the net receipts for the years 1913- 
14 and 1926-27, respectively, of the chief subjects of the customs 
and excise duties. 

UNITED STATES 

Customs or import duties in the United States are collected 
at certain specified ports of entry according to the schedules of 
the tariff act then in effect (see Tariffs). However, according 
to the Tariff Act of 1922, the president may alter rates of duty 
by proclamation whenever, upon investigation, it is found that 
the duties fixed in the act do not equalize the differences in the 
costs of production of articles that are the growth or product of 
the United States, and of like or similar articles the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries. The right to change 
any rate or duty is restricted to a total increase or decrease of 
50% of the rate specified in the act. Customs in the United 
States are confined to imports only, as the Constitution prohibits 
both export and inter-State duties. Some rates are specific, i.e., 
based upon count, volume or weight irrespective of value; while 
others are ad valorem, i.e., based upon value alone. The imports 
of the United States for the calendar year 1926 were valued at 
$4,408,076,000, of which $1,499,969,000 worth were dutiable, as- 
sessed $590,045,000 or an ad valorem of 39-34%. The world wide 
depression cut these figures by 1933 to: imports $1,433,013,000, 
dutiable $529,466,000, duty $283,681,000, equalling an ad valorem 

53*58%. The actual customs collections reported for years end- 
ing June 30 fell from the all time peak of $605,500,000 in 1926-27 
to $378,354»ooo io 1930-31, to $327,755,000 in 1931-32, and to 
$250,750,000 (not counting $1,414,000 tonnage dues formerly 
included in customs) in 1932-33. 

Customs claims for the return of money illegally exacted by 
the administrative customs official are brought before the U.S. 
customs court. If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem duty is assessed 
is disputed by the importer he may appeal for revaluation within 
ten days after the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
notice of appraisement by the local appraiser. If the importer 
is dissatisfied with the classification by the collector of customs 
at the port of entry, he may file a protest in writing within 60 
days with such collector, who thereupon must forward the papers 
to the court, and the case is regularly docketed. There are within 
the United States and its Territories 47 customs districts, and, 
at II of these, regular dockets for the trial of such cases are held, 
CUSTOMS COLLECTOR, the official of the U.S. Treasury 
Department who is the head of the customs office in a port of 
entry. The collectors at the principal ports are named by the 
president with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
major appointments are awarded to active party workers. Col- 
lectors at minor ports are named under the civil service regula- 
tions. At the principal ports the collector is assisted by an ap- 
praiser, a comptroller, a surveyor and a corps of inspectors and 
clerks. * 

CUSTOMS UNION. The idea denoted by the term is almost 
more familiar in its German form of “Zollverein.” Strictly 
speaking, it means any agreement or union of a number of 
separate states affecting their arrangements with regard to tariffs, 
either among themselves or against the outside world. The 
classic instance was the treaty of March 1833, under which the 
Prussians agreed with various independent German states (at 
first Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg) 
to impose no tariffs whatever against each other and to adopt 
a uniform tariff against the rest of the world. This became later 
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the germ of the idea of the Federation of the German States. 

In other cases the customs union has been the means by which 
a smalf state has brought itself within the tariff system of a larger 
adjoining state w^hile theoretically retaining its political inde- 
pendence in other ways, e.g. San Marino with Italy by the treaty 
of 1S62, Monaco with France, 1S65, Liechtenstein with Austria, 
1S75, and Portuguese India with British India, 1878. The union 
in this case may be very unequal, and is practically a recognition 
of the dominance of the adjoining greater power in commercial 
affairs, making the preservation of hscal independence really not 
feasible. 

In iSSg Cape Colony entered into a customs union with the 
Orange Free State, and this was afterwards extended by the 
adhesion of British Bechuanaland, Basutoland, the British Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, Natal and, after the Boer War, the Trans- 
vaal. Southern Rhodesia also joined in 1003, Swaziland in 190*^1 
and Northern Rhodesia in 1905, The formation of the Union of 
South Africa in 1910 of course superseded this arrangement for 
the most part, but the Union docs not include Rhodesia. 

In the British fiscal controversy ];egun by Joseph Chamber- 
lain in 1903 the idea of the Zollverein was frequently put for- 
w^-ard as the ideal for the British empire, but any real customs 
union throughout the empire as a whole was never seriously dis- 
cussed, because most of the constituent colonies were already 
committed to a system of protective tariffs, and while they were 
prepared to discuss preferential treatment with Great Britain, 
few went so far as to suggest that they should adopt free trade 
within the empire. {Sec Imperial Preference.) 

See T. E. Gregory, Tariffs; a study in method, ig2x. (J. A. T.) 

GUSTOS ROTULOaUM, one of the justices selected to 
keep the rolls of the peace on the county. Pie is appoint ed by the. 
Crown and is usually a person of rank, most frequently the lord- 
lieutenant of the county. In practice the records are in the cus- 
tody of the clerk of the peace. This latter was appointed by the 
custos rotulortm, but since the passing of the Local Government 
Act, 1 888, the appointment is made by the standing joint-com- 
mittee of the county council. 

CUSTOZZA5 a village of Italy, ii m. S.W. of Verona, famous 
as the scene of two battles between the Austrians and the Italians 
in the struggle for Italian unity. The first battle of Custozza was 
fought in 18.48, the Austrians being victorious. The second battle 
was fought in 1S66, and resulted in the victory of the Austrians. 
{See Italian Wars, 1S48-70.) 

CUSTRIN, a fortified town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, at the confluence of the Oder and 
Warthe, t 8 m. N.E. from Frankforl-on-Oder and 51 in. N.E. of 
Berlin by rail Pop. (3933) 21,274. 

About 3 250 a town was erected on the site of Ciistrin, where a 
fishing village originally stood. From 1535 till X571 it was the 
residence of John, margrave of Brandenburg-Custrin, who died 
without male heirs in 1571. It con.sists of the town proper within 
the fortifications, a suburb on the left bank of the Oder, and one 
on the right bank of the Warthe. It has manufactories of machin- 
ery, furniture, cigars, etc., and there is a considerable river trade. 

CUTANEOUS SENSATION: see Skin, Sensory Func- 
tions OF. 

CUTCH, a native state of India, in the Western Indian States 
agency, with an area of 8,250 square m. It is a peninsular tract 
of land, enclosed towards the west by the eastern branch of the 
Indus, on the south by the Indian ocean and the gulf of Cutch, 
and on the north and east towards the interior, by the great 
northerfi Rann, a salt morass or lake. The interior of Cutch is 
studded with hills and a range of mountains runs through it from 
east to west, many of them of fantastic shapes scattered with 
large isolated masses of rock. The greater part of Cutch is rocky 
and wild; the ground is cold, poor and sterile; and the whole 
face of the country bears marks of volcanic action. With the 
exception of a few fields near the villages, the country is a rocky 
and s^ndy waste. Wheat, barley, millet, pulse and cotton are 
grow. Water i$ scarce and brackish, and is chiefly found at the 
bhttpm *of the low ranges of hills ; and the inhabitants of the 
. sandy tracts suffer greatly from the want of it. Owing 


to the uncertainiy of the periodical rains in Cuuh, the country 
is liable to famines, and it has suffered greatly from plague. 

The temperature of Cutch during the hot season is high, the 
thermometer frequently rising to 100° or 105° F; and in the 
months of April and May there are frequent storms, with clouds 
of dust and sand. The influence of the mon.soon is greatly mod- 
erated before it reaches this region, and the rains sometimes fail. 
Bhuj, the capital of the state, is situated inland, and is surrounded 
by hills. The detached hill of Bbuja, on which the fort is situated, 
rises to the height of 500 ft. in the middle of the plain. There 
are many mountain-streams, almost dry except in the rainy sea- 
son, when they are very full and ra])id, and discharge themselves 
into the Rann, all along the coast of which the wells and springs 
arc saline. 

Famine, pestilence and tyranny have contributed in the past 
to thin the population of Cutch. The inhabitants numbered 
514,307 in 1931. One quarter are Mohammedans and the re- 
mainder Hindus of various castes. The Jacleja Rajputs form a 
particular class, being the aristocracy of the country; they are all 
more or less connected with the family of the rao or prince, and 
claim their descent from a prince wflio reigned in Sind about t,ooo 
years ago. From him also the reigning sovereign i.s lineally de- 
scended, and he is the liege-lord of whom all the chiefs or nobles 
hold their lands in feu. They are ail termed the brotherhood of 
the rao or Bhayad, and supposed to he his hereditary advisers, 
and their possessions arc divided among their male children. To 
prevent the breaking down of their propertic.s the nece.ssary con- 
sequence of this law of inheritance, infanticide was common, but 
it has been put down. Tlie Jadejas have a tradition that when 
they entered Cutch they were Mohammedans, but that they 
afterwards adopted the customs and religion of the Hindus. It 
is certain, indeed, that they still retain many Mohammedan cus- 
toms. The natives arc in general intelligent and more strongly 
built and handsome than those of w'estern India. 'Fhe artisans 
are celebrated for their ingenuity. The palace at Mandvi and a 
tomb of one of their princes at Bhuj, are fair specimens of their 
architectural skill. There are Sf>ecial manufactures of silver- 
work, silk and cotton and embroidery. The maritime population 
supplies good sailors. Since the wiilidiawul of British military 
forces, is, 484 is paid in tribute. There is a railway from Bhuj 
to Tuna, a distance of 37 miles. 

History. — Cutch was invaded about the 13th ceiitsiry by Mo- 
hammedans of the Summa tribe, under wdiose sway it continued 
tranquil for many years. The succc’.s.sion continued in the some 
line from Prince Khengayi until 3^97^ when Pragji murdered his 
elder brother and usur[)C(l the sovereignty. This line of princes 
continued till 1760 without any remarkable event, when, in the 
reign of Rao Ghodji, the country wa.s invaded four times by the 
Binds. Fateh Mohammed, a native of Sind, continued to rule the 
country until his death in 1813. It w'a.s in the reign of Fateh 
Mohammed that communication was first jnade with the British 
Government. During the contests for the sovereignty between the 
usurper and the legal heir, the leader of the royal party, Hansraj, 
the governor of Mandvi, sought the aid of the British. 

Fateh Mohammed left several sons by different wives, who 
were competitors for the vacant throne. Husain Miyan succeeded 
to a considerable portion of his father’s property and power. 
Jugjevan, a Brahman, the late minister of Fateh Mohammed, 
also received a considerable share of intluence; and the hatred of 
these two factions was embittered by religious animosities, the 
one being Hindu and the other Mohammedan. 

The administration of affairs was nominally in the hands of 
Husain Miyan and his brother Ibrahim Miyan; Jugjevan was 
murdered and the c.xecutive authority was much weakened by the 
usurpations of the Arabs and other chiefs. In the meantime 
Ibrahim Miyan was assassinated; and after various oilier scenes of 
anarchy, the rao Bharmuiji assumed the chief power. His hostility 
to the British became evident, and accordingly a force of 10,500 
men crossed the Runn in November, 1815, and were within five 
miles of Bhuj, the capital of the country, when a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the rao Bharmuiji was confirmed in his title to 
the throne, on agreeing among other stipulations to cede Anjar 
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and its dependencies in perpetuity to the British. Failing to fulfill 
the terms of the treaty, he was deposed on his surrender to the 
British forces and his infant son, Desalji II, was enthroned (1819.) 

In 1S22 the relations subsisting between the ruler of Cutch and 
the British were modified by a new treaty, under which the terri- 
torial cessions made by the rao in 1S16 were restored in considera- 
tion of an annual payment. 

Rao Desalji II. did much to suppress infanticide, suttee and 
the slave trade in his state. His successor Maharao Pragmalji, an 
excellent administrator, built harbour works at Mandvi and a 
reservoir. In 1S76 he was succeeded by Maharaja Rao Khen- 
garji III. the present ruler, who is also a keen advocate for edu- 
cation. In 1924, Cutch with Kathiawar and Palanpur (formerly 
under the Government of Bombay) were put in direct relation 
with the Government of India, through an agent to the Governor- 
General in the States of Western India. See India. 

CUTCH, GULF OF, an inlet on the west coast of India 
heading in the Runn of Cutch. The recent completion of a safe 
ocean port at Okha at its entry, and half way between Karachi and 
Bombay, is noteworthy. 

CUTCH, RUNN OF or RANN OF KACHH {see Indian 
Desert). A salt-impregnated tract in the State of Cutch. It 
represents the seaward margin of the Indian desert. 

CUTHA, an ancient city in Mesopotamia, mentioned in the 
Bible but not certainly identified with any site. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson identified it with the mound Tell Ibrahim, 20 m. N. of 
Kish and 35 m. S.E. of Sippar. The mound is 60 ft. high and 
two miles in circumference. Cutha was devoted to the cult of 
Nergal, the god of the lower world. This deity was worshipped 
in every Sumerian city, and Cutha, because of its sanctity, seems 
to have been kept in repair by all Sumerian and Semitic rulers 
down to the last few centuries before the Christian era. 

See S. Langdon, Cambridge Ancient History vol. i. (1923). 

CUTHBERT, SAINT (d. 687), bishop of Lindisfarne, was 
probably a Northumbrian by birth. He entered the monastery of 
Melrose in 651, where, after having spent a short time in the 
monastery of Ripon, he succeeded Boisel as prior in 661. Three 
years later he became prior at Lindisfarne, retiring in 676 to the 
island of Fame. In 684 at the council of Twyford in Northum- 
berland, Egfrith, king of Northumbria, induced him to become 
bishop of Hexham, a see which he afterwards exchanged with Eata, 
abbot of Melrose, for that of Lindisfarne. In 687 Cuthbert again 
retired to Fame, where he died on March 20, 687. His remains 
were removed to Durham. 

Another Cuthbert was bishop of Hereford (736-40) and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 740 until his death in Oct., 758. 

The best life of Cuthbert is by Bede, published in Bede’s Opera, 
ed. J. Stevenson (1841). See also C. Eyre, Tbe History of SL Cuthbert 
(1887) ; and J. Raine, SL Cuthbert (1828). 

CUTLASS: a curved, basket-hilted sword, used at sea. 

CUTLER, MANASSEH (1742-1823), American clergy- 
man, was born in Killingly, Conn., on May 13, 1742. He graduated 
at Yale college in 1765, and after being a school teacher and a 
merchant, and occasionally appearing in the courts as a lawyer, 
he decided to enter the ministry. From 1771 he was pastor of the 
Congregational church at what is now Hamilton, Massachusetts. 
In the American Revolution he served as chaplain, thereafter sup- 
plementing his ministry by the practice of medicine and the con- 
duct of a private boarding-school. In 17S6 he became interested 
in the settlement of Western lands, and in the following year, as 
agent of the Ohio Company {q.v.), which he had taken a 
prominent part in organizing, he made a contract with Congress 
whereby his associates, former soldiers in the Revolutionary War 
and business men, might purchase i,5oo,oooac. of land in the 
region north of the Ohio at the mouth of the Muskingum river. 
He also took a leading part in drafting the famous Ordinance of 
1787 for the government of the North-west Territory. From 1801 
to 1805 he was a Federalist representative in Congress. A versatile 
man, Cutler conducted painstaking astronomical and meteorolo^- 
cal investigations, and made researches of scientific value in 
botany. He died in Hamilton, Mass., July 28, 1823. 

See W. P. and Julia P. Cutler, The Life, Journals, and Correspond- 
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ence of Ma^tasseh Cutler (1SS8) ; and Records of the Original Pro- 
ceedings of the Ohio Company, ed. A. B. Elulbert (‘‘Marietta College 
Hist. Coll.” vol. i.-ii., 1917). • 

CUTLERY, the name given to the various types of knives 
and cutting instruments used for domestic purposes. It also in- 
cludes razors, scissors, carving forks and steels used for sharp- 
ening knives. Table forks which were formerly made from steel 
have been generally superseded by the nickel-silver article, w^hich 
along with spoons form another trade. 

Among primitive tribes in pre-historic times, cutting tools and 
weapons used in hunting and defence were made from stones and 
flint. Later, wdth the coming of a knowledge of the use of metals, 
cutting tools were made of bronze and iron. The Romans taught 
the early Britons much concerning the working of iron, and the 
Norman invaders are said to have brought over many smiths and 
skilled workers in metal. Some of the early knives and weapons 
acquired a high reputation for perfection and skill of production, 
and examples of Toledo and Damascus blades remind us of the 
high quality of these productions. 

The production of cutlery is centred and localised in definite 
towns in England, the United States, France and Germany where 
the bulk of the world’s cutlery is produced. In Europe, this local- 
isation has been largely due to the natural resources of Sheffield, 
Thiers and Solingen respectively. Each of these towns is situated 
in a district plentifully supplied with mountain streams, the en- 
ergy of which has been utilized from early times to drive water- 
wheels and thereby to provide the power required for manufactur- 
ing purposes. In Chaucer’s time (132S-1400) the name of Sheffield 
was especially associated with cutlery, as when in writing of the 
miller, he says: “A Sheffield thwitel baar he in his hose.” 

In the United States now there are important centres of cut- 
lery manufacture, especially in the New England states. The 
workmen employed there are largely immigrants from Sheffield 
and Solingen. According to the latest United States Census of 
Manufactures, there were then 21 1 American establishments 
under the classification “Cutlery and Edge Tools,” employing 
16,400 persons, with a product valued at $80,260,000. The inter- 
esting feature of American cutlery production is the growing 
adoption of machine processes and the passing of certain branches 
of the industry into the hands of some of the leading American 
engineering firms. A similar movement in the direction of the 
extended employment of machine methods is also at work in 
Sheffield, Solingen and Thiers. 

Types of Cutlery. — ^There are many types of cutlery, each 
having distinctive uses. They vary from a small wafer blade used 
in the safety razor to such larger cutting instruments as the 
carving knife or tailor’s shears, and they may be divided into the 
following classes: table knives, butcher and kitchen knives, pocket 
knives, scissors, razors, safety razors, and miscellaneous cutting 
i tools. In all these types the blade is the fundamental part which 
determines the value and quality of the tool or instrument. 
Blades are made from steel and the quality of the article is largely 
a question of the quality of the steel employed in its production, 
and of the skill with which it is manipulated during manufacture. 

In the early days of the manufacture of high-grade cutlery 
both cast steel and shear steel were used, and the cutlery made 
from these steels is specially noted for the quality of its cutting 
edge, and for its ability to maintain it. Later, open-hearth steel 
has been used for table-knives and scissors. But the introduction 
of steel known as “stainless” steel for cutlery has been revolu- 
tionary in its effects, and much of the steel hitherto used has been 
superseded by the new material, particularly in Sheffield. 

The use of the word “stainless” is not a strictly acciarate de- 
scription of the steel, though it does resist corrosion from domes- 
tic acids to a remarkable extent. The stainless quality of the 
blade depends upon its having been produced in a properly hard- 
ened condition. 

TABLE CUTLERY 

The production of blades for table cutlery is accomplished in 
three successive stages: the first consisting of forging the steel 
into the desired shape, the second in grinding the steel to a cutting 
edge and imparting a polish to the steel, and the third in finishing 
1 the blade and fitting the handle. 
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Forging. — The better quality of knives are hammered by ma- 
chinery from short, square bars of good steel. The blade receives 
many hundreds of blows in being forged down to the desired pat- 
tern, This hammering, like the old hand-forging, it is claimed, 
imparts to the blade the valuable quality of resisting wear and 
retaining a sharp cutting edge. 

A shoulder or “bolster” is usually forged, or rolled, at the 
handle end of the blade, and the forging is continued below the 
bolster to form the “tang” or prolongation of the blade for inser- 
tion into the handle. 

The introduction of machinery into the forging processes in- 
volved in table-knife forging has had the effect of creating in 
Sheffield a new subsidiary trade called “the goffing trade.” 

Hardening and Tempering. — ^After the blades are forged or 
cut out they are hardened by heating in a suitable furnace to the 
correct temperature and then quenched, that is, immersed in a 
cooling liquid. The temperature of heating required for the 
“stainless” steel is higher than that required in the case of other 
steels, the temperature of heating being in the one case 1740° F 
and in the other 1400° F before quenching. Various mediums 
are used for quenching purposes, water being the one most com- 
monly adopted. After hardening, the blades are very brittle and 
are much too hard for regular use. They are then tempered by re- 
heating to a low temperature (390° F) and again quenched. This 
latter treatment gives the blades the right amount of toughness 
combined with hardness, 

A number of interesting instruments for obtaining the exact 
measure of hardness of the material have been introduced. 

Grinding. — ^The blade is now subjected to the next stage, that 
of grinding. Machinery has largely superseded craftsmen in the 
grinding of table-knives; there are, however, many hand-grinders 
employed in Sheffield, Solingen and Thiers. In a few cases they 
use the same equipment driven by a water-wheel, which was in 
use more than a century ago. Prior to 1914 the grinders used 
e.xclusively a sandstone grinding-wheel for grinding down the 
forged blade to a knife blade having an even, fine cutting edge, 
and having a back of increasing thickness from the point of the 
blade to the handle. This caused a fine dust from the grind- 
stone, and although in most cases it was saturated with water it 
was extremely injurious to the lungs of the grinder and resulted in 
a disease known as “silicosis.” This injurious effect upon the 
health of the workman is recognized by the British Government, 
which requires the payment by the employer of compensation 
under certain conditions. 

The grindstones from sft. to 6ft. in diameter, when new, arc 
made to revolve in a trough containing sufficient water to wet 
the surface of the grindstone. In some cases the sandstone has 
been replaced by an artificial abrasive wheel which has the ad- 
vantage of being a “healthy” wheel, but the cost unfortunately is 
many times the cost of the sandstone. 

The grinders use the wheels differently in various centres. In 
Sheffield they sit on a “horsing” which is mounted over the wheel, 
and the men exert a pressure of the work on the wheel by stand- 
ing up slightly and putting the weight of the body on the work. 
In Solingen the wheel is made to revolve in front of the grinder, 
whilst in Thiers the men lie flat on boards placed over and behind 
the grinding wheels. In all cases the wheels revolve so that the 
periphery moves away from the worker and not towards him. 

After the grinding operation has been completed the blades are 
fitted with handles. A wide range of material is used for the 
handles, varying from ivory or silver in the most expensive 
knives wood in the very cheap knives. The material which is 
most popular in Europe is celluloid, whereas in the United States 
preference is given to the solid steel handle. 

Carvers are made up in sets consisting of knife, fork and steel 
for sharpening the knife. The carving fork is the sole remaining 
example of the old steel forks used formerly with the table 
knives. The fork is provided with a guard made in various de- 
igns to prevent the blade from cutting the hand during use. 

Another form of kitchen knife is the “bread knife.” Some of 
these knives are made with a wavy edge, others are made with 
saw teeth cut into the finished knife, the object being to be able 


to cut newly-baked bread. 

Table cutlery has been recently e.xtended to include a small 
knife, generally made in fancy patterns with coloured handles, 
called a “tea knife.” It is popular in cafes, where it is frequently 
used when eating pastries. 

Pocket Knives. — The production of pocket knives commenced 
with the “Jack” knife, and at first was confined to heavy knives 
containing one blade which would open and close into a groove in 
the handle. Later a spring was used to secure the blade in both 
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The NORFOLK SPORTSMAN’S KNIFE 
Made by Joseph Rodgers & Sons Ltd., 
of Sheffield, for the Exhibition of 
1851; this knife has 75 blades, most 
of which arc otched or chased, and 
took two years to manufacture 


positions. Pocket knife manu- 
facture is therefore known as 
“spring knife” cutlery. Then 
other blades were introduced, and 
(he knife containing a small blade 
at one end and a larger blade at 
the other en<i became known as 
the “pen knife,” due to the use 
of the smaller blade for sharpen- 
ing tiuill pens. 

Pocket knives are made in a 
great variety of patterns, some 
firm.s alone offering them in a 
thousand different forms. The 
more expensive are finished by 
jewellers, the cutlers supplying 
the skeleton knife without the 
covering. The jeweller then com- 
pletes the knife by fitting gold 
scale.s, and some of these are 
even inlaid with precious stones. 

The fitting of the. spring knife 
rails for higlily .skilled work, as 
the slightest variation in the 
length of the spring, or the 
joints, will affect the correct 
position of the blade when open 
or shut. 


The blades of pocket knives are made from high-grade steel, 
and they arc tempered slightly harder than tabic knives, this 
operation calling for much skill. 

The pocket knife which is fitted with a variety of articles, such 
as corkscrew, pricker, scissors, etc., is known as a “sporting 
knife.” This type of knife lends itself to many extreme uses, for 
example a pocket knife made for an engineer includes a foot fold- 
ing rule, calipers anfi screw-driver,, in aiidition to the* blades. 


Razors. — Razors arc of very remote origin, and their manu- 
facture is carried on in most cutlery centres. The finest steel is 
used for the blades, which arc mo.st accurately ground and care- 
fully whetted to produce the fine shaving edge. The hollow- 
ground razor is made in various patterns known as “full hollow,” 
“three-quarter hollow,” and “half hollow.” The full-hollow razor 
is ground to an extremely thin part about the middle of the blade 
and is increased in thickness towards the edge, finally tapering 
off to the cutting edge. The essential qualities of the blade are 
its proper hardness and Us extremely tine cutting edge. 

Many attempts have been made in the pa.st to introduce safety 
devices for razors, but it was not until the advent of the “Gillette” 
razor that this problem was satisfactorily solved, and later other 
types have been successfully introduced. 

The safety razor consists of a small blade secured by a holder 
and to which is fitted a guard. The guard keeps the edge of the 
blade from coming into actual contact with the skin. It is, how- 
ever, possible for a careless individual to cut himsedf even with 
this precaution, especially if he tries to use it at a wrong angle 01 
uses the corner of the blade. The safely blade is of simple form 
straight of edge, and lends itself to production by machin< 
methods, eliminating most of the grinding required for ordinary 
hollow-ground razors. On the other hand, the safety blade in us( 
must be kept clean. The blades, unless exceptional care is taken 
require renewing frequently. To avoid this expense a stropping 
device is included in some patterns. 

The principle of fitting a guard has been extended and applies 
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PROCESSES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF TABLE KNIVES 

1. “Goffing” or drawing the blade from a bar of steel 7. Glazing and polishing on two-wheeled glazing machine 

2. “Plating” or flattening and shaping the blade between tapering dies g. Hafting or fixing an Ivory handle to the blade by hand 

3. Heat treatment of blades, followed by hardening in water or salts 9. Final polishing on leather-faced wheels with polishing powder 

4. Hand smithing, hardening and tempering the rough blade 10. Polishing handles on canvas buffing-heads dressed with grease 

5. Machine grinding the rough blade, using one machine for each side 11. Whetting or putting the final cutting edge on the knife blades 

6. Whetting blades by hand to give correct form and cutting edge 12. Inspecting and wiping the finished knives before packing and sale 




Plate II 


CUTLERY 



PROCESSES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS 


1. Cutting lengths of nickel silver into widths for spoons and forks 

2. Stamping out process: shaping the handle from a fiat bar of metal 

3. “Filing” or grinding the surfaces of the prongs of forks 

4. Bending process: setting bowl of spoon in relation to the handle 


5f 6. Stages in manufacture of spoons and forks from bar to completion 
7. Bending process: setting the end of handfe in relation to the bowl 

S. Plated spoons just after removal from the plating vat 
9. Spoon being finished by lime to produce a highly polished surface 
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CUTTLEFISH 


he staple product of the district; its three chief varieties are 
)iali or. early rice, sarad or winter rice, and daliia or spring rice. 
I^uttack is one of the few districts in the province in which jute 
s largely grown. The Orissa canal system, which lies within 
Cuttack district, is used both for irrigation and transport pur- 
)oses. Interesting archaeological remains are found at the subdi- 
dsional town of Jajpur {q.v.} and at Dhauli is an inscription of 
he edicts which express Asoka’s remorse for the suffering he 
nflicted in his conquest of Kalinga. 

CUTTLEFISH, a marine invertebrate animal related to the 
)ctopus and placed in the molluscan class Cephalopoda ((7.^^.). 
The name has been regularly given to members of the family 
Sepiidae; but it has also been ap- 
plied to other ccphalopods, e.g j 
0 various kinds of squid. It is 
.'onsidered to be more desirable, 
lowever, to maintain the more 
3recise usage, when possible, and 
,0 avoid confusing the cuttlefish 
(Sepiidae) with squids. The most 
:haract eristic feature of the cut- 
lefish is the internal calcified 
=ihell or “cuttle-bone,” and it is 
.his structure which affords the 
Dcst means of distinguishing the 
:uttlefish from other forms, 
vvhich on account of certain 
Uructural resemblances, are asso- 
:iatcd with it in the suborder 
Sepioidea of ten -armed Cephalo- 
X)da. These forms (e.g., Sepiola, 

'^ossiaj etc.) have a horny “shell.” 

The interesting genus Spirula is 
regarded by some zoologists as 
allied to the cuttlefish; but the 
shell of Spirilla is not wholly in- 
.ernal and its structure is not 
comparable with that of the 
Sepiidae. The Sepiidae include 
:he widely distributed genus 
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. 1*111 FROM "ANNALS AND MACAZINC OF NATURAL 

)>cpki, in which the common HiMORU" fTAYLOR & FRANCIS* 

European cuttlefish (Sepia offi- Squid-like cuttlefish <dora- 
zimlis) Sepidla, Hemisepius, and tosecion confusa) 

X few other genera are placed. 

* 1 ^ prolonged backwards and provided 

These animals have a somewhat with two lateral organs of unknown 
fattened body (visceral mass) function 

■•dged by a pair of rather narrov/ fins. In the common cuttlefish 
iic body is ornamented with a number of zebra-like stripes. The 
■cmarkable SepieUa ornata has a scries of longitudinal patches 
[ocelli) down each side. Five pairs of antis encircle the mouth 
n all cuttlefish. One pair of these is specialized for capturing 
3rey. These are longer than the rest and can be withdrawn into 
wo pouches. The suckers of the shorter arms are arranged in 
ransverse rows of four suckers each down the entire length of 
he arms, except on one of the ventral arms of the male (kec- 
.ocotylized arm), from which they are absent towards the base. 
)n the tentacles the suckers arc restricted to an expanded pad 
'the “band”) at the tip of the arm. (For the general anatomy of 
hese animals see Cephalopoda.) 

The cuttlefish are active muscular animals. They swim usually 
3y means of the fins, which perform undulating movements; but 
)n being alarmed or attacked the animal can dart violently back- 
wards by expelling a jet of water from the mantle-cavity through 
ts fu 3 ^el (q^v. in article Cephalopoda). In common with the 
majority of the Cephalopoda the cuttlefish secretes a dark sub- 
stance (“ink”), the value of which as a means of protection is 
iiacussed in the general article on the Cephalopoda. 

About 100 species of cuttlefish are known at the present time. 
They found in most tropical and temperate seas, but only 
rardy in high latitudes. According to Grimpe the European spe- 
are not found further north than the Skager Rak. Among the 
inbre noteworthy spades are Sepia rouxH and Sepia hierreda, which 


are found in the Indian ocean and the Atlantic respectively and 
attain a length of over 2 ft.; ScpicUa ornata from West Africa, the 
colouring of which has been already alluded to, and the squid-like 
members of the subgenus Doratoscplo/i. One of these, Doratosc- 
pion confusa, has its fins prolonged backwards in two long 
“streamers” in the male and furnished with two organs of unique 
structure and unknown function. The cattlelish arc mainly in- 
habitants of shallow coastal waters. Certain species (e.g., the 
common European Sepia officinalis) seem, however, to perform 
regular migrations into deeper water during part of the year, and 
there is not much doubt that these movements, as in the case of 
some other marine animals, are related to various phases in the 
reproductive cycle. From Cuenot’s account of the migrations of 
S. officinalis it seems certain that this cuttlefish enters the Ikissin 
d’Arcachon (Bay of Biscay) during the .spring, summer, and 
autumn for the purpose of breeding and egg-laying, and that all 
the individuals, young and old, depart for deeper off-.shore water 
in the winter. Grimpe, however, has obscrv’cd an additional 
periodicity in the occurrence of S. officinalis in the North sea, for 
there are apparently years in which this cuttlefish is far more 
frequent in that area than at other times. Grimpe and Cuenot 
have likewise recorded the occurrence of seasonal dimorphism in 
5. officinalis. The former states that a plump summer form 
(“5. fillionxii*') replaces the slender (“5. officinalis'') winter form 
in the North sea. 

The pear-shaped eggs of Sepia arc enclosed in tough capsules 
and are dark in colour. They are deposited in clusters on frag- 
ments of coral, the tubes of marine worms and the stems of plants. 
Le Bianco observed that in the Gulf of Naplc.s Sepia officinalis 
prefers submerged land plants, such a.s Pistacia, for this purpose. 

The breeding habits of the common cuttlefish have been re- 
cently studied by Grimpe, who records that, at least in captivity, 
the animal is monogamous. 

The food of Sepia mainly consists of crustacca, though fishes 
are also eaten by it. J. T. Cunningham has described the capture 
of prawns by S. officinalis in the aquarium of the Marine Bio- 
logical Station at Plymouth. The cuttlefish marks down a jjrawn 
that is poised on a projecting 
ledge of rock and stalks it with 
great caution. When it is within 
striking distance the cuttlefish 
shoots out its tentacles and drags 
the prawn into the circlet of 
shorter arms, by which it i.s held 
as it is dismembered by the 
“beaks” or horny jaws of its cap- 
tor. In all probability the enemies 
of the cuttlefish are large fishes; 
but exact observations on the 
special enemies of these animals 
arc wanting. 

Cuttlefish are eaten by men in 
various parts of the world, e.g., 
in Italy, Greece, India and Japan. 

In the Gulf of Naples Sepia offi- 
cinalis is caught with various Common European cuttlefish 
kinds of tackle, and the Neapoli- officinalis) 

tan fisherm^cn in the breedins 

season of this animal somelimcs found in coastal waters- The long 
tow a female Sepia behind their a*""*® catching prey 

boats and catch the males which invariably follow her. It has 
been found that some species of sepia which are partly nocturnal 
in their habits are attracted by light, and in various countries 
fishermen lure them into their nets by torches or lanterns. In 
Naples the flesh of Sepia is not so much esteemed as that of 
Octopus and Loligo; but it is obtained and sold in great quantities 
in the Gulf of Naples and additional supplies are obtained from 
the Adriatic and Gulf of Manfredonia. 

The “ink” secreted by these animals is used as the wdl known 
brown pigment “sepia,” It is made by dissolving the dried secre- 
tion of the ink-sac (q.v. in article Cephalopoda) in dilute am- 
monia or soda and re-precipitating it with hydrocMoric acid. The 
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“cuttlebone” or internal shell has been used, either powdered or 
whole, as a dentifrice, for fine polishing, for taking casts in metal- 
work, as an agricultural fertilizer, for ‘‘pouncing” (dusting un- 
sized paper to prevent ink spreading on it) and for feeding cage- 
birds It was also used as a cosmetic by Roman women of fashion. 

The modern cuttlefish make their appearance in the Miocene 
period. They arc undoubtedly derived from a Beiemnite-iike an- 
cestor, Beloscpia, which lived in the Eocene seas and is found in 
a fossil slate in the London clay. 

BiBOOGU.'vniv. — L. Joubin, in Zoologie Descriptive (1900) ii. p. 509 
(anatomy; ; S. Le Bianco, MitLh. Zool. Station zu Neapel (1909) 19, 
p 513 (habits, reproduction, etc.) ; L. Cuenot, Arch, Zoologie Exp. et 
Gen. ( 1012 ) 56, p. 315 (breeding) ; G. Grimpe, Wissensch. Meeresunter- 
such ( 1915 ) . N.F. xvi. 3. (distribution, etc. of S. officinalis) ; W. Meyer, 
“Tintenfische,” Leipzig, 1913 (General). (G. C. R.) 

CUTTS OF GOWRAN, JOHN CUTTS, Baron (1661- 
1707), British soldier, was educated at Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
In 1 686 he served under Charles of Lorraine in Hungary, and in 
1 688 as lieutenant-colonel in Holland. He fought for William in 
the English revolution of 16SS, and in 1690, as commander of a 
regiment of foot, distinguished himself at the battle of the Boyne 
and at the siege of Limerick, for which William created him Baron 
Cults of Gowran in the kingdom of Ireland. Later he served 
under Marlborough in the opening campaign of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, later being third in command at Blenheim. 
Cutts sat in five parliaments for the county of Cambridge, and 
under Anne was returned for Newport in the Isle of Wight. 

CUVIER, GEORGES LEOPOLD CHRETIEN FRED- 
ERIC DAGOBERT, Baron (1769-1832), French naturalist, 
was born on Aug. 23, 1769, at Montbeliard. After spending four 
years at the Academy of Stuttgart, he became tutor in the family 
of the Comte d’Hericy, who was in the habit of spending the sum- 
mer near Fecamp, There he made the acquaintance of the agri- 
culturist, A. H. Tessier, who secured for him in 1795 the post of 
assistant to the professor of comparative anatomy at the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle. In 1796 he began to lecture at the £cole 
Centrale du Pantheon, and at the opening of the National Insti- 
tute in April, he read his first palaeontological paper, which was 
subsequently published in 1800 under the title MSmoires snr les 
espdees d/ 6 l 6 pliants vivants et fossiles. In 1798 appeared his 
first separate work, the Tableau ilimentaire de Vhistoire naturelle 
des animaux, which was an abridgment of his course of lectures 
at the Ecole du Pantheon, and may be regarded as the foundation 
and first and general statement of his natural classification of the 
animal kingdom. 

In 1799 he succeeded L. J, M, Daubenton as professor of 
natural history in the College de France, and in the following 
year he published the Legons d^anatomie comparee, a classical 
work, in the production of which he was assisted by A. M. C, 
Dumeril in the first two volumes, and by G. L. Duvernoy in three 
later ones. In 1802 Cuvier became titular professor at the Jardin 
des Plantes; and in the same year he was appointed commissary 
of the Institute to accompany the inspectors-general of public 
instruction. In this latter capacity he visited the south of France; 
but he was in the early part of 1803 chosen perpetual secretary 
of the National Institute in the department of the physical and 
natural sciences. 

He now devoted himself more especially to three lines of 
inquiry— one dealing with the structure and classification of the 
mollusca, the second with the comparative anatomy and sys- 
tematic arrangement of the fishes, and the third with fossil mam- 
mals and reptiles primarily, and secondarily with the osteology of 
living forms of those groups. The results of Cuvier’s principal 
palaeontological and geographical investigations were ultirnately 
given to the world in his Recherches sur les ossements fossiles de 
quadruples (1812, later editions 1821 and 1825) and in Discours 
sur les rSvoluHons de la surface du globe (1825), In his Rhgne 
animal distribtd d^apr^s son organisation (4 vols. 1817; 2nd ed. 
5 vols. 1829-30) Cuvier embodied the results of the whole of his 
previous researches on the structure of living and fossil animals. 
In 1808 Napoleon named him to the council of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and in this capacity he presided (in the years 1809, 1811 
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and 1S13) over commissions charged to examine the state of the 
higher educational establishments in the districts beyond the 
Alps and the Rhine which had been annexed to France, und to 
report upon their affiliation with the central university. Before 
the fall of Napoleon (1S14) he had been admitted to the council 
of state, and retained his position under the Bourbons. He was 
also elected chancellor of the university. In iSig he was appointed 
president of the committee of the interior. In 1S26 he was made 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour; and in 1S31 he was raised 
by Louis Philippe to the rank of peer of France, and was subse- 
quently appointed president of the council of state. In the begin- 
ning of 1832 he was nominated to the ministry of the interior, but 
on May 13 he died in^Paris after a brief illness. 

M. J. P. Flourens, Eloge historique de G. Cuvier and Eistoire des 
travaux de G. Cuvier (3rd ed., 183S) ; H. D. de Blainviile, Cuvier 
et Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire (1S90) ; W. Lubosch, “Der Akademiestreit 
zwischen Geoffroy St.-Hilaire und Cuvier,” Biologisches Zentralblatt, 
vol. xxxviii. (191S). 

CUVILLES, FRANCOIS DE (1698-1767), French archi- 
tect and engraver. He helped to carry the French rococo taste 
to Germany — ^he was summoned about 1720 to Cologne by 
the elector James Clement; in 173S he became architect to the 
elector of Bavaria, and afterwards occupied the same position 
towards the emperor Charles VII. His style, while essentially 
thin, is elaborate and bizarre. His son, Frangois de Cuvilles the 
younger, succeeded his father at the court of Munich. 

CUXHAVEN or KUXHAVEN, a seaport town of Ger- 
many, the foreport of Hamburg, situated on the west side of the 
Elbe, 71 m. by rail N.W. of Hamburg. Pop. (1933) 22,234. The 
town dates only from 1S73, having been formed by uniting the 
villages of Ritzebiiltel and Cuxhaveti, which had belonged to 
Hamburg since 1394. The harbour is good and secure. A new 
harbour was made in 1891-1896, and it is now the seat of the 
German-American traffic. There is a fishing fleet, for which a 
new harbour was opened in 1S92, and some ship-building is 
carried on. The town is a pleasure resort for Hamburg. 

CUYABA or CUIABA, capital of the inland State of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, about 973 m. N.W. of Rio de Janeiro, on the 
Cuyaba river near its discharge into the Sao Lourengo, the prin- 
cipal Brazilian tributary of the Paraguay. Pop. (1920) 14,367. 
Cuyaba has uninterrupted steamer communication with Monte- 
video, about 2,500 m. distant, but has no land communication 
with the national capital, except by telegraph. The climate is hot 
and malaria is prevalent. Cuyaba was founded in 1719 by Paulista 
gold hunters, and its gold-washings, now apparently exhausted, 
yielded rich results in the i8th century. It is the see of a bish- 
opric and headquarters of an important military district, having 
an arsenal and military barracks. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, a city of Summit county, Ohio, 
U.S,A., on the Cuyahoga river, 5m. N.E. of Akron. It is served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania railways and 
the electric lines of the Northern Ohio Power and Light Com- 
pany. The population was 10,200 in 1920 native white), 

and was 19,797 ^ 93 ^ ^7 the Federal census. It has im- 

portant manufactures (chiefly of iron and rubber goods), with 
an output in 1927 valued at $7,121,004; and is a rapidly growing 
residential suburb of Akron. Building permits in 1927 repre- 
sented a value of $2,166,560. The city has a planning commission. 
Cuyahoga Falls was founded in 1812, incorporated as a village 
in 1868, and chartered as a city in 1921. 

CUYAPO, a municipality (with administration centre and 
34 barrios or districts) of the province of Nueva Ecija, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, 28 m. N.N.W. of San Isidro, the provincial 
capital. Rice is the principal product. Pop. (1918) 19,344, of 
whom 9,887 were males. In 19x8 there were ten household in- 
dustry establishments, with output valued at 5,000 pesos. Tlie 
15 schools were all public. The language spoken is Pampango. 

CUYP, the name of a Dutch family which produced two 
generations of painters. The Cuyps were long settled at Dord- 
recht, in the neighbourhood of which they had a country house, 
where Albert Cuyp (the most famous) was born. 

The eldest member of the family who acquired fame was Jacob 
Gerritsz Cuyp, born at Dordrecht Dec. 1594, taught by 
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jraham Bloemaerl of Utrecht. He is known to have been alive 
1649, and the date of his death was probably 1651 or 1652. 
G. Guyp’s pictures are little known. But he produced portraits 
various forms, as busts and half-lengths thrown upon plain back- 
ounds, or groups in rooms, landscapes and gardens. Of portrait 
ists there are signed examples dated 1624, 1644, 1646 and 1649, 
the museums of Berlin, Rotterdam, Marseilles, Vienna and 
etz. In a family scene at the Amsterdam Museum there are 
:enesses of men, women, boys and girls with a cottage and park. 
Benjamin Cuyp (1612-1652) another painter of this family, 
is born Dec, 1612 and is supposed to have been a nephew of 
.cob Gerritsz and to have resided principally at Dordrecht. He 
tinted in the style of Rembrandt. He died in Aug. 1652. 

Albert Cuyp (1620-1691), the son of Jacob Gerritsz by 
rietche Dierichsdochter (Dierich’s daughter), was born at Dord- 
cht in Oct. 1620, and married in 1658 Cornelia Bosman. By right 
his possessions at Dordwyck, Cuyp was privileged to sit in the 
gh court of the province. As a citizen he was sufficiently well 
lown to be placed on the list of those from whom William III., 
adtholder of the Netherlands, chose the regency of Dordrecht 
1672. His death, and his burial on Nov. 7, 1691 in the church 
the Augustines of Dordrecht, are historically proved. He 
Idom dates his pictures, but it appears probable that he ceased 
paint about 1675. That he was a pupil of van Goyen has been 
rmised on the strength of his early style. His works are sup- 
)sed to be divisible into such as bear the distinctive marks C. or 
, C. in cursive characters, the letters A. C. in Roman capitals, 
id the name “A. Cuyp” in full, but spurious examples exist, 
enerally speaking, the finished examples of Cuyp’s middle and 
lal period all bear his full signature. 

Familiar subjects of the master’s earlier period are stables with 
ttle and horses (Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Leningrad and Brussels 
useums). Occasionally he painted portraits in the bust form 
miliar to his father, one of which, dated 1649, is in the National 
illery, London. More frequently he produced portraits of ladies 
id gentlemen on horseback, in which the life and dress of the 
■riod and the forms of horses are most vividly represented 
Buckingham Palace, Bridgewater Gallery, Louvre and Dresden 
.useums). Later on we find him fondest of expansive scenery 
ith meadows and cattle and flocks, or rivers and barges in the 
reground, and distances showing the towers and steeples of 
ordrecht, Cuyp is to the river and its banks what Willem Van- 
ivelde is to calm seas and Hobbema to woods. In his best period 
om about 1655-70, his landscapes are saturated with golden 
;ht and masterpieces of an acknowledged beauty, the ^‘Riders 
■th the Boy and Herdsman” in the National Gallery, London, 
e Meuse, with Dordrecht in the distance, in three or four 
irieties, in the Bridgewater, Grosvenor, and Brownlow collec- 
)ns, the “Piper with Cows,” in the Louvre attest his power. 

John Smith’s Catalogue raisonne of the Dutch and Flemish painters, 
9 vols, (1840), enumerated 335 of Albert Cuyp’s works, of which 
1877 Sir J. A. Crowe wrote in this encyclopaedia that “it would 
1 difficult now to find more than a third of them,” In C. Hofstede 
I GrooUs Catalogue raisonni, vol. ii. (1909), revising Smith’s, the 
imber^ is extended to nearly 850, but he accepts too readily the 
tributions of sale catalogues ; the work is, however, the best modern 
ithority on the painter. 

CUYPERS, PETRUS JOSEPHUS HUBERTUS (1827- 
)2i), Dutch architect, was born on May 16, 1827, at Roermond, 
olland. He studied under Viollet-le-Duc, and was inspired both 
r the Gothic and the Netherland style of the i6th century in 
Aiding the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam (1877-85) and in re- 
oring and rebuilding many Roman Catholic churches, town halls 
id other buildings. His chief merit, however, was that he awak- 
led the interest of his countrymen in architecture and the deco- 
itive arts, and so prepared the way for Berlage, de Bazel and 
:hers, who created the modern Dutch style of architecture. Cuy- 
srs received honorary degrees from the universities of Utrecht 
id Delft. He died on March 3, 1921. 

CUZA or COUZA, ALEXANDER JOHN (Alexandra 
oan) (1820-1873), first prince of Rumania, was born on March 
0^ 1820, at Galatz in Moldavia, of an ancient boiar or noble 
amily. He was educated at Jassy, Pavia, Bologna, Athens and 


Paris. In 1S45 he married Elena Rosetti. Cuza was expelled from 
Moldavia by Prince Sturdza for taking part in the Rumanian 
revolution of 1848 and took refuge in Vienna. On his return, in 
1850, he was appointed president of tribunal and, later, prefect 
of Galatz. In 1857 he rejoined the army and within a few months 
rose to the rank of colonel. He became minister of war in 185S 
and represented Galatz in the Assembly which was elected in the 
same year to nominate a prince for Moldavia. In default of a 
foreign prince, he was himself elected prince of Moldavia by the 
assembly at Jassy (Jan. 5-17, 1S59), and prince of Walachia by 
the assembly at Bucharest (Jan. 24-Feb. 5). He thus became 
ruler of the united principalities, with the title Prince Alexander 
John I.; but as the Convention of Paris (Aug. 19, 1858) had 
intended and provided for the continued separation of the two 
Principalities his authority was not recognized by his suzerain, the 
sultan of Turkey, until Dec. 11-23, i86r, when the union of the 
principalities under the name of Rumania was formally pro- 
claimed For a full account of Cuza’s reign, see Rumania. The 
drastic and unconstitutional reforms which he imposed on all 
classes alienated his subjects, and the popular discontent culmi- 
nated in revolution. At four o’clock on the morning of Feb. 
23, 1866, a band of military conspirators broke into the palace and 
compelled the prince to sign his abdication and to leave the 
country. He died in Heidelberg on May 15, 1873. 

CUZCO, an inland department and city of southern Peru. 
The department is bounded by those of Apurimac, Ayacucho, 
Junin, Loreto, Madre de Dios, Puno and Arequipa, and touches 
Brazil (area 55,731 sq.m.). It consists of mountains, a network 
of high valleys tributary to great rivers, Apurimac and Urubamba, 
and low, jungle-covered plains. Within the summer-rain zone, the 
climate changes with altitude, ranging from tropical to frigid. 
Sugar, cacao, coca, coffee and tobacco are raised in the lower 
valleys, maize, cereals, alfalfa, potatoes and barley above. The 
amount of cultivation depends upon markets; i,e., transportation. 
Cattle are raised in northern valleys, sheep and alpacas in the 
southern provinces. Though the department is rich in minerals 
(gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, coal, salt and others), few mines 
are in operation, also for lack of transportation. There were in 
1926, 338 m. of finished roads in the department, most of which 
were within the Vilcanota-Urubamba valley, A branch of the 
MoUendo-Cuzco railway, Huambutio to Santa Ana, was also under 
construction. Manufacturing is still in embryo. The population 
(438,646) is largely composed of Indians who speak their native 
tongue (Quechuaj. The department abounds in ruins, of which 
the most famous are in the Urubamba valley. Intihuatana (Pisac), 
Ollantaitambo and Machupichu {see Incas). Wireless telegraphic 
communication has recently been established between the city of 
Cuzco and Maldonado, on the Madre de Dios. 

Cuzco, capital of the department (13° 3U S., 72® W.), lies in 
a small valley (Huatanay) tributary to the Urubamba, at a height 
of 11,380 feet. It is protected by lofty mountains and surrounded 
by orchards, gardens and cultivated fields. The estimated popu- 
lation, 20,000, is mostly Indians and half-breeds. Founded in the 
nth century by Manco Capac, first of the Incas, it has legendary 
prestige as capital of that vast empire. It is a strange mixture 
of massive Inca stone walls, early Spanish colonial architecture — 
of which the Renaissance cathedral (1560-1654) is a superb 
example — and crude adobe buildings of the present day. The 
houses are often built upon a foundation of Inca stone-work, the 
modern superstructure roofed with red tile. The narrow, irregular 
streets are roughly paved, the wide plazas, surrounded by arcades, 
the site of busy markets and weekly fairs. Cuzco is still in many 
respects a primitive Indian city, the pure, transparent air com- 
pensating for lack of sanitation. The climate is chilly (mean 
annual temperature F), the nights cold, with rains from 

November to March. The cyclopean fortress of Sachsaihuaman 
dominates the city on the north. Among the principal buildings 
are the cathedral, the convent of Santo Domingo, incorporating 
in its walls part of the Inca temple of the sun (Coricancha), the 
prefecture (palace of Francisco Pizarro, who took the city in 
I xS33)j the university (founded in 1598, secularized in 1828), 
1 hospitals, library and museum of pre-Columbian Peruvian antiqui- 
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ties. It is the seat of a bishopric and superior court, has many 
monasteries and convents and more than 20 churches. The uni- 
versity, with four faculties (jurisprudence, political science, letters 
and physical science), has about 150 students There are two 
colegios nacioiiales and many elementary schools. Though ancient 
industries such as gold and silver work are fast disappearing, 
there are several small manufactories such as breweries, tanneries, 
sugar and chocolate mills One cotton mill produces 1,000,000 
yd. annually. Cuzco is the trade hub of a vast region but 
commerce is limited on account of transportation costs. The 
railway to Mollendo, more than 500 m. distant, is the only outlet 
to the coast. There are a few modern conveniences in this vener- 
able city, including electric lights (power furnished by a hydro- 
electric station 10 m. distant), a mule-drawn tram, a telephone 
system and, since 1925, a new water-supply. This involved bring- 
ing in additional sources of supply, building storage reservoirs, 
and laying pipe-lines in the narrow, cobblestone streets, 104,800 
ft. in all. It was necessary to build a motor-road 9 m. long to 
permit delivery of cement pipe along the route, manufacturing it 
on the spot in a plant set up for the purpose. (M. T. Bi.) 

CYANAMIDE forms white crystals, melting at 40° C. and 
readily soluble in water, alcohol and ether. It is the amide of 
normal cyanic acid, NC-OH, having the formula NC-NH_.. It is 
obtained by acting on cyanogen chloride, bromide or iodide with 
ammonia, or generally by desulphurizing thio-urea with mercuric 
oxide. Heated above its melting point cyanamide polymerizes 
to di-cyandiamide (CNaHJj, which at i5o°C. is transformed 
into the polymer yz-tri-cyantriamide or melamine (CNjHo)3, the 
mass solidifying. Nascent hydrogen reduces cyanamide to am- 
monia and methylamine. It gives mono-metallic salts of the type 
NC-NHM when treated with aqueous or alcoholic solutions of 
alkalis. Di-metallic salts are obtained by heating cyanates alone, 
e.g., calcium, or cyanides in a current of nitrogen, e.g., barium. 

Calcium cyanamide has assumed importance in agriculture 
since the discovery of its economic production in the electric 
furnace {se& below). It may also be produced by heating lime 
or chalk with charcoal to 2,000® in a current of air. It appears 
that mih soils which are not rich in humus or not deficient in 
lime, calcium cyanamide is almost as good, nitrogen for nitrogen, 
as ammonium sulphate or sodium nitrate; but it is of doubtful 
value with peaty soils or soils containing little lime, nor is it use- 
fully available as a top-dressing or for storing. 

The metallic cyanamides, of which calcium cyanamide, CaCN-, 
is the only one of technical importance, are derivatives of cyana- 
inide, H2CN2. In practice, calcium cyanamide is always formed 
by the action of nitrogen on calcium carbide. In 1892 Moissan 
showed that calcium carbide could be prepared easily and in 
quantity in the electric furnace, and in 1895 A. Frank and N. 
Caro began investigations on the absorption of nitrogen by 
metallic carbides which have led to the establishment of the 
modern cyanamide industry. Although pure calcium carbide does 
not absorb nitrogen even at 1,200® C. (Moissan), Frank and Caro 
found that technical carbides did so readily at much lower tem- 
peratures, probably owing to their impurities. 

Formation of Cyanamides by Nitrogen. — ^By the action of 
nitrogen on metallic carbides, mixtures of cyanamides and cya- 
nides are obtained, the proportions depending on the metal and 
on the temperature. The general type of the reaction may be 
illustrated by the case of calcium carbide. 

CaCs-fNa-CaCN^+C .. 

CaCN2+C==Ca(CN)2 ^ ^ 

With alkali carbides, cyanide preponderates largely. With barium 
carbide about 30% cyanide and 70% cyanamide are obtained at 
7oo®-8oo®C., whilst with calcium carbide cyanamide is practical- 
ly the only product up to i,ioo®C. .In all cases the proportion of 
cyanide increases with the temperature. These facts explain the 
formation of cyanide by fusing calcium cyanamide and carbon 
with sodium chloride. The mechanism of the production of 
calcium cyanamide is by no means clear, in spite of numerous 
investigations. The chief difficulty in interpreting the results is 
the effect of impurities, always present in commercial carbide. 
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Absorption of Nitrogen. — ^The rate of absorption of nitro- 
gen by carbide has been much studied. Pure calcium carbide does 
not absorb nitrogen at i,20o°C. With commercial carbidq (con- 
taining about 10% lime) absorption is rapid and complete at 
i,o5o®-i,ioo°C. Below i,ooo°C. the absorption is less rapid and 
is incomplete, the nitrogen absorbed tending to a limiting value, 
which is lower the lower the temperature. These limiting values 
do not represent true equilibria (Foerster and Jacoby). Pollacci 
found that the velocity of absorption is proportional to the 
nitrogen pressure up to two atmospheres, but that further in- 
crease of pressure makes little difference. 

Many substances when added to calcium carbide lower the 
temperature at which nitrogen absorption begins and increase the 
velocity of absorption for a given temperature. The most im- 
portant of these substances are calcium chloride (Polzenius) and 
calcium fluoride (Carlson). Many other substances, including 
lime, act similarly, and this explains the action of commercial 
carbide. The role of these additions has been investigated by G. 
Bredig, W. Fraenkel and E. Wilke, F. Foerster and H. Jacoby, 
Rudolphi, G. Pollacci and others, and has been connected with 
the lowering of the melting-point of the mass which they cause; 
but how this increases the velocity of absorption, whether by re- 
moving protecting layers of reaction products from the carbide, 
by allowing the nitrogen to dissolve in the liquid mass, or by 
other means, has not been settled. Reaction (i) is strongly ex- 
othermic. The heat of reaction is about 77,800 calories at 2S®C. 

Technical Production. — On the commercial scale a mixture 
of calcium cyanamide and carbon (CaCN«-|-C) is produced by 
heating ground calcium carbide in an atmosphere of nitrogen to 
about 1, 000®-!, 1 00® C. The nitrogen is generally prepared by the 
fractional distillation of liquid air by the Linde or Claude 
process, and should be as free as possible from moisture, oxides of 
carbon and especially oxygen, as these act on either the carbide 
or cyanamide and diminish the nitrogen content of the final 
product. 

Discontinuous Process, — In the discontinuous process a ver- 
tical steel drum lined with firebrick is fitted loosely with a thick 
paper or thin, perforated, sheet-iron cylinder. Down the centre 
of the retort passes a carbon rod contained in a cardboard tube 
to separate it from the carbide. This rod is connected to an al- 
ternating current supply and is used as a heating resistance to 
start the reaction. The ground carbide is packed between the 
inner tube and the outer cylinder. The lid is luted on airtight. 
Nitrogen is admitted by a pipe through the outer casing. The 
charge consists of 300-800 kilos of carbide. A battery of such 
units is connected to the current supply. The heated carbon 
resistor starts the reaction at the centre. After a time the cur- 
rent is cut off as the reaction produces sufficient heat to main- 
tain the charge at about i,ooo®C. and so complete the reaction. 
The drums are allowed to cool, the contents ground and treated 
with sufficient water to slake the lime and decompose any uncom- 
bined carbide. The ground product is sometimes mixed with a little 
oil to render it dustless before packing in bags. The crude cyana- 
mide, known as “nitrolim,” “lime nitrogen,” “kalkstickstoff” or 
“stickstoffkalk,” contains 20-22% of nitrogen, corresponding to 
i 57-63% of CaCN2 and about 20% lime, 7-8% silica, iron oxide 
and alumina and 14% of graphitic carbon. 

Continuous Process. — ^In one type of continuous furnace the 
carbide is packed in perforated metal boxes which are sent through 
a tunnel filled with nitrogen and heated, electrically or by ex- 
ternal gas firing, to the necessary reaction temperature. Another 
common type is a vertical iron shaft lined with firebrick and di- 
vided internally into sections by shelves. The carbide ris fed in 
at the top and heated by arcs between carbon electrodes. It 
meets an ascending stream of nitrogen and is made to fall slowly 
from shelf to shelf by scrapers until it is discharged at the bot- 
tom. In the Carlson process calcium fluoride is added to the car- 
bide to increase the velocity of absorption and to lower the re- 
action temperature. 

Uses of Nitrolim. — ^Nitrolim may be used directly on most 
soils as a nitrogenous fertilizer. When treated with water or 
steam under pressure it gives up practically the whole of its 
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nitrogen as ammonia (q,v .) : — 

CaCN2+3aO=CaCOc+2NH,. 

The addition of alkali increases the yield of ammonia by lessen- 
ing the formation of polymerides of cyanamide. By fusing a 
mixture of nitrolim, common salt and calcium carbide in an arc 
furnace, sodium cyanide is a product of the reaction. By rapidly 
cooling the melt the reverse reaction is prevented and the cyanide 
preserved. By suitable treatment numerous organic compounds 
(urea, dicyandiainide, guanidine, etc.) may be prepared from 
cyanamide. It also forms the basis of “ferrodur,” used for case- 
hardening iron. 

Bibliography. — Final Report of Nitrogen Products Committee: 
Joseph Knox Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen (1921) ; A. J. Allmand 
The Principles of Applied Electrochemistry, p. 643 (1924); J. R. 
Partington and L. H. Parker The Nitrogen Industry (1922) ; B. 
WsLesar The Atmospheric Nitrogen Industry (trans. E. Fyleman, 1026). 

(J.Kn.) 

CYANIC ACID AND CYANATES. Cyanic acid, 
NC-OH, was discovered by F. Wohler in 1824 who employed its 
salt, am.monium cyanate, in his famous synthesis of urea (1S28; 
which served to break down the distinction between compounds 
arising only from the intervention of vital forces and com- 
pounds producible artificially in the laboratory. The acid was 
prepared by distilling its polymeride, cyanuric acid, in a current 
of carbon dioxide (F. Wohler and J. v. Liebig, 1S27), the 
vapours distilling over being condensed in a freezing mixture. 
It is a very volatile liquid of strong acid reaction, and is only 
stable below o°C. It has a smell resembling that of acetic acid. 
At o®C. it is rapidly converted into a mixture of cyanuric acid, 
CjjNaOaHs, and another polymeride cyamelide (CNOH).,., a white 
amorphous powder, insoluble in water. Cyanogen chloride, CNCl, 
which may be regarded as the chloride of cyanic acid, is prepared 
by the action of chlorine on hydrocyanic acid or on mercury 
cyanide. It is a very poisonous volatile liquid, which boils at 
i5*S°C. (See Chemical Warf.\re.) 

The salts of cyanic acid are* known as the cyanates, the two 
most important being potassium cyanate (KOCN) and ammonium 
cyanate (NHiOCN). Potassium cyanate may be prepared by 
heating potassium cyanide with an oxidizing agent, or by heating 
potassium ferrocyanide with manganese dioxide, potassium car- 
bonate or potassium dichromatc. It crystallizes in flat plates and 
is readily soluble in alcohol or cold water. It is a somewhat im- 
portant reagent, and has been used by Emil Fischer in various 
syntheses in the uric acid group. (See Purines.) J. Walker and 
J, K. Wood (1900) prepared pure ammonium cyanate by the 
union of gaseous ammonia and cyanic acid, special precautions 
being taken to keep the temperature below the point at which 
the salt is transformed into urea. It crystallizes in fine needles, 
which melt suddenly at about 80® C., then resolidify, and melt 
again at about ic8® to 130® C. (this temperature being the melting 
point of urea). 

Esters of normal cyanic acid are not known, but those of 
isocyanic acid (HN-CO) may be prepared by the action of alkyl 
halides on silver cyanate, or by oxidizing the isonitriles with 
mercuric oxide. They are volatile liquids which boil without de- 
composition, and possess a nauseating smell. When hydrolysed 
with caustic alkalis, they yield primary amines (this reaction de- 
termines their constitution): CaHs-NCO+HaO^CoHc-NHs-l-COn. 

Ethyl isocyanate, QHsNCO, a colourless liquid (b.p. 6o®C.) was 
first prepared by A. Wurtz (1854) t>y distilling a mixture of 
potassium ethyl sulphate and potassium cyanate. 

Cyanuric acid, IljCaNsOa, was obtained by Wohler and Liebig 
by heating urea, and by A. Wurtz by passing chlorine into melt- 
ing urea. It forms white efflorescent crystals. Treatment with 
phosphorus pentachloride gives cyanuric chloride, CaNaCL, which 
is also fortned by the combination of anhydrous chlorine and 
prussic acid in the presence of sunlight. These substances contain 
a ring of three carbon and three nitrogen atoms. 

CYANIDE, in chemistry, a salt of prussic or hydrocyanic 
acid, the name being more usually restricted to inorganic salts, 
*;fe.>-^he'sdts of the metals; the organic salts (or esters) being 
nitriles. The properties of cyanides are treated in the 


article Prussic Acid; reference should also be made to the 
articles on the particular metals. The most important cyanide 
commercially is sodium cyanide, which receives application in the 
‘‘cyanide process” of gold extraction (see Gold), as an insecticide, 
in case-hardening, electroplating, m the separation of minerals 
by flotation, and in organic syntheses. 

Sodium Cyanide, NaCN, is manufactured by six methods. 

(1) Sodium Process . — Metallic sodium is melted with char- 
coal in a steel vessel, and dry ammonia gas blown into the liquid 
at a dull red heat (6oo"C.); the sodium and carbon combine 
with the nitrogen of the ammonia, yielding sodium cyanide which 
is liquid at this temperature. The combination really takes place 
in three stages: sodamide is first formed, Na-j'-NPIr.— NaNMo-j-H, 
but it has only a momentary existence, reacting at once either 
with charcoal or with sodium cyanide, to form sodium cyanamide 
(2NaNPL-[-C-Na.CN.-)-2H„ or NaNH.-j-NaCN -Na.GN.-h 
Ho), which then takes up carbon more slowly, yielding sodium cya- 
nide, NaCN^-t-C=2NaCN. To complete this last reaction the 
temperature is raised finally to about 850®C. After cooling, but 
while still molten, the finished cyanide is filtered through iron 
turnings into moulds of convenient size. The product is a pure 
white crystalline material containing 97-5% of sodium cyanide. 

(2) Formamide Process . — ^^Vhen the vapour of formamide is 
passed over a catalyst at a moderately high temperature, e.g., 
6oo®C., it decomposes almost completely into hydrocyanic acid 
and water, H-CO-NH2==PICN--j-H^O. The former is absorbed in 
caustic soda and the resulting solution of sodium cyanide is evap- 
orated to dryness in a vacuum. The briquetted product contains 
about 90% of sodium cyanide. This process has been made eco- 
nomically possible by the development of the high-pressure tech- 
nique of chemical industry; the necessary formamide is obtained 
by the direct combination of carbon monoxide and ammonia at 
So® to 90° under a pressure of 200 atmospheres. The reaction 
takes place most readily in presence of sodium methoxide, ob- 
tained by dissolving sodium in methanol (methyl alcohol). 

(3) ^^Schlcmpe^^ Process . — The juice of the sugar heel con- 
tains, in addition to sugar, certain nitrogenous compounds. After 
the sugar has been removed as compklely as possible, there re- 
mains a dark brown syrup, known in Germany as ‘‘Sohlempe,” 
which contains a large part of these constituents. This is dried 
and then distilled in retorts resembling those used in coal-gas 
manufacture. The gas evolved contains, among other things, am- 
monia and the three methylamines ; when heated to r,ooo'’C. the 
latter decompose, yielding hydrocyanic acid. On leaving the 
heating stoves the gases contain ammonia, hydrocyanic acid and 
carbon dioxide; the ammonia is recovered by treatment with sul- 
phuric acid after which the hydrocyanic acid is washed out with 
water, the dilute solution produced (about 2% IICN ) is distilled 
and the hydrocyanic acid absorbed in caustic soda. This product 
resembles that of the formamide process. 

(4) The Cyanamide Process begins with calcium cyanamide 
(g.-y.), which is manufactured in large quantities by the direct 
union of atmospheric nitrogen with calcium carbide. A mixture 
of calcium cyanamide, common salt, and a little calcium carbide 
is fed into an electric furnace, consisting of a vertical shaft with 
carbon bottom and a single, suspended carbon electrode. Alter- 
nating current passes between the electrode and the charge, heat- 
ing it to i,2oo°-i,4oo®C. The fused furnace charge is run off 
almost continuously on to a rotating, water-cooled, steel drum 
which cools it rapidly. The product is obtained in the form of 
thin, grey flakes and contains cyanide equivalent to 48 to 50% 
of sodium cyanide. The formation of cyanide in this process is 
due to the combination of calcium cyanamide with carbon, 
*CaCNs-l”C==!Ca(CN)a. A part of the necessary carbon is already 
present in the calcium cyanamide owing to its method of forma- 
tion, CaCs-f-Na=i:=CaCN24“C; the addition of calcium carbide to 
the charge furnishes a further quantity in a more chemically ac- 
tive form. Rapid cooling of the melt is necessary to prevent the 
decomposition of calcium cyanide which takes place between 
700® and 400® C. 

(s) The Carbonate Process, historically the oldest of those in 
use, was first described by L. Thompson in 1838, An intimate 
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mixture of sodium carbonate, carbon and iron is heated at QSo^C. 
in a nichrome retort lined with steel with a current of nitrogen em- 
ployed in excess: NaoC03-|-4C+N2=2NaCN+3C0, the iron act- 
ing as a catalyst. This process presents many difficulties, but has 
nevertheless obtained a measure of success as a producer of 
hydrocyanic acid. 

(6) Arc Process . — When a mixture of methane and nitrogen, 
diluted with hydrogen, is passed through a high-tension electric 
arc, hydrocyanic acid is formed, 2CH,-1-N;.= 2HCN-1-3R.. 

Control of Insect and Other Pests.— The value of hydro- 
cyanic acid as an insecticide was first recognized in iS36 by D. W. 
Coquillett, who used it in the control of scale insects on citrus 
trees in California. The methods of work were standardized by the 
investigations of R. S. Woglum in 1907-10, and the method 
spread to most of the fruit-growing countries of the world. 
Hydrocyanic acid was first used for the destruction of vermin in 
the sleeping carriages of the Cape Government Railway in 1S98, 
and its use for similar purposes spread so rapidly that the town 
council of Johannesburg found it necessary, in 1916, to draw up 
by-laws for the licensing of fumigators and for regulating the 
practice. Hydrocyanic acid was authorized as a fumigant in the 
United States Quarantine Regulations of 1910, but was first used 
on a large scale for killing rats in ships at New Orleans in 1914. 

In the fumigation of plants it is important to secure a con- 
centration of hydrocyanic acid which will kill the insect pest with- 
out injury to the plant; since these are more susceptible to injury 
in sunlight than in the dark, fumigation is done at night and at 
38°-65°F. Some plants are more easily damaged than others. 

In order to confine the gas, plants growing in the open are 
covered with a tent of closely-woven cotton cloth, measuring usu- 
ally from 36 to 45ft. across, which hangs down, touching the 
ground all round. The distance round the bottom of this tent is 
then measured and the distance over the top of the tree read off 
from a scale which is painted on the cloth itself; the quantity of 
cyanide required for the enclosure is then read off from tables 
constructed by Woglum and based on the use of i oz. of potas- 
sium cyanide (or J oz. of sodium cyanide) for 100 cu.ft. of en- 
closed space; allowances are made for the size of tree and the 
nature of the insect to be dealt with. The exposure to the gas is 
usually one hour. The hydrocyanic acid is generated by mixing 
together sodium cyanide (i oz.), concentrated sulphuric acid (i'| 
fluid oz.) and water (2 oz.). The water is placed in a 2 to 3gal. 
stoneware jug, the sulphuric acid added, the charge of cyanide 
is thrown in, and the lent closed at once. In more gas-tight 
enclosures, such as greenhouses, a smaller dosage is sufficient; 
in some cases a repetition of the treatment after a suitable in- 
terval may be needful, eggs and pupae being more resistant than 
the larvae and mature insects; most scale insects require about 
2‘h oz. per 1,000 cubic feet. ^ 

In the fumigation of ships and mills, modifications of the pro- 
cedure are necessary owing to the larger quantity of gas required 
and the difficulty of protecting the operator from danger, several 
hours being allowed for the gas to escape. 

The necessity of handling strong sulphuric acid and difficulties 
in disposal of the poisonous acid residues have led to the intro- 
duction of pure liquid hydrocyanic acid. This was first manufac- 
tured commercially in California in 1917 and in South Africa in 
1920. In California, the liquid, which contains 2 to 4% water, is 
supplied in iron drums holding 100 lb. each. It is applied by 
means of a portable vessel containing 17 to 21 lb. with attached 
hand pump; each stroke of the pump delivers a measured quan- 
tity of the liquid to a spraying nozzle which is pushed into the 
tent; 22C.C. of the liquid acid are equivalent to i oz. of sodium 
cyanide. 

Liquid hydrocyanic acid is unstable and may even explode. 
For this reason its use was restricted to districts in which distribu- 
tion by motor transport from a local factory was possible. The 
instability is principally due to the presence of traces of am- 
monia gradually formed by the action of water on the acid itself. 
Small quantities of a strong acid neutralize the ammonia and 
therefore confer temporary stability; larger quantities are use- 
less because they accelerate the formation of ammonia. Recently 
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many other substances which neutralize ammonia have been pro- 
posed; among these, substances which also act as detectors are 
especially interesting. Owing to its faint smell the presence of a 
dangerous quantity of hydrocyanic acid may easily escape notice 
(the smell is much more perceptible when one is smoking). The 
addition of 2 or 3% of such violently lachrymatory substances as 
cyanogen chloride, ethyl chlorocarbonate or ethyl bromoacetate 
is said to stabilize the acid and also give unmistakable warning 
of its presence in the air. Stabilized, liquid hydrocyanic acid, 
absorbed in granular diatoinite, is marketed under the name of 
Cycloji. 

The impure calcium cyanide produced by the cyanamidc 
process gives off hydrocyanic acid by mere contact with moist 
air. Where the residue of lime is harmless the powdered material 
may therefore be used instead of hydrocyanic acid; for example, 
it has been used for killing rabbits by blov;ing the dust into their 
burrows. 

Case Hardening. — Since 1910 case hardening by immersion 
in fused sodium cyanide has come into use more especially in the 
United States and Canada. Mild steel absorbs carbon from fused 
sodium cyanide and is so converted, superficially, into steel which 
can be hardened by rapid cooling. The articles to be treated are 
suspended in a bath of fused sodium cyanide at 850° C. preferably 
diluted with sodium chloride or carbonate to contain about 
of NaCN. The rate of penetration of carbon into mild steel is 
j^th in. (o-25mm.) per hour, or about 50% more when 3% 
nickel steel is used. The rate of penetration is independent of the 
percentage of cyanide in the bath, but the carbon content, and 
therefore the hardness after quenching, increases with it; an im- 
mersion of 10 to 15 ‘min. is sufficient in some instances. 

Electroplating, — The use of cyanide solutions for plating with 
silver was discovered in 1840. A plating solution is prepared by 
dissolving a silver salt (e.g.y the cyanide or carbonate) in a solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide. The article to be plated, of which the 
surface has been carefully cleaned, and a sheet of silver of about 
the same size are suspended a few inches apart in the solution 
and a current of electricity is passed through the bath from the 
silver to the article. The silver dissolves and an equal quantity 
is deposited, so that the composition of the bath remains un- 
changed except for a slight decomposition of the cyanide by the 
action of atmospheric carbon dioxide. The quality of the deposit 
improves with the age of the bath: solutions are to be found 
which have been in use for more than 50 years. The composition 
of the bath varies, but from 2 to 4 oz. of silver per imperial gal- 
lon, with about double the minimum quantity of cyanide required 
to dissolve it, is usually satisfactory. The improvement with age 
is probably due to the higher electrical conductivity of the solu- 
tions containing accumulated impurities, principally potassium 
carbonate. The current generally used is 3 amp. per sq.ft, of 
surface. Plating with gold, gold-silver or gold-copper alloys is 
done in a similar way. Cyanide solutions are also used in the . 
deposition of copper, zinc, brass and cadmium, more especially 
on iron. 

Flotation. — ^Intimate mixtures of the sulphides of lead, zinc, 
copper and iron with gangue often occur in nature. The separa- 
tion of the minerals is effected by agitating a mixture of the 
powdered ore, water and a little oil with air. A froth is formed 
in which the minerals predominate. G. E. Sheridan and G. G. 
Griswold (U.S. Patents 1,421,583 and 1,427,235 of 1922) have 
found that the addition of a small quantity of sodium cyanide 
and, preferably, zinc sulphate to the liquid, previously made 
faintly alkaline with soda ash, prevents the flotation of .zinc sul- 
phide and of iron pyrites without affecting that of the sulphides 
of lead or copper. The iron and zinc may be separated by a sec- 
ond treatment in more strongly alkaline solution, the zinc alone 
floating. The process is in use at several mines in North America. 

Bibliography. — ^T. E. Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 
Cyanides (1921, Bibl.) ; U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Bull. 79, 84, 90 (1909-1911) ; P. G. Stock and G. W. Monier- 
Williams, Ministry of Health, Rep, on Public Health, No. 19; Trans. 
Faraday Soc. (1921). 16, 471-553; Fourth Report on Colloid Chem- 
istry, Brit. Assoc. (1922), 263; W. Blum and G. W. Hogaboom, 
Principles of Electroplating (1Q24). (T. E.) 
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CYANroE PROCESS. When the cyanide process was in- 
vented in 1 88 7 there was pressing need for improvement in the 
treatment of gold ores. The industry, after languishing for many 
years, had received a fillip from the discovery of the Rand gold- 
field and was attracting great attention. The mining of ores was 
by no means inefficient, but extraction of the gold from them 
was poor and behind the times. The old amalgamation process 
(g.v,) was cheap but in general could only extract some 6o% of 
the values, and most of the finely divided gold, as well as the 
gold contained in minerals such as pyrites and other sulphides, 
escaped in the tailings. Many ores had been discovered which 
could not be treated by amalgamation or were too poor to pay for 
working. Smelting, although effective, was costly and required the 
supply of large quantities of rich ore, together with lead ore and 
cheap fuel at no great distance from the gold mines. Metallur- 
gists were busily engaged in the search for new methods and 
almost any proposal was eagerly seized upon and tested. It was 
the paradise of the bogus process-monger. Many new processes, 
including novelties in amalgamation, were found to be worthless 
or of limited scope. 

The proposal to use cyanide of potassium as a solvent for gold 
in ores is almost the only instance on record of an invention of 
vital importance to an industry being made to order. It was put 
forward by J. S. MacArthur and R. W. and W. Forrest and was 
received at first with derision, partly because the chemical was 
rare and had been little studied. Cyanide was best known at the 
time as a deadly poison, although small quantities were used in 
electro-plating and in photography. 

However, it was soon found that the proposal was a sound one. 
It was tried in New Zealand in 1889 and in South Africa in 1S90 
and before long was recognized as the new process for which 
everyone had been seeking. At first it was used mainly on the 
tailings from amalgamation in the Transvaal, but it was applied 
later to both gold and silver ores without previous amalgamation, 
and this practice had become the general rule by 1925. 

In the process, pulverized gold ores or the tailings from amalga- 
mation are mixed with a dilute solution of potassium cyanide 
(KCy) or sodium cyanide (NaCy) in water. The gold and 
silver are dissolved and the solution is separated from the ore by 
filtration. The clear solution then flows through a mass of zinc 
shavings, when the gold and silver are precipitated and appear on 
the surface of the zinc as a black slime, while some zinc is dis- 
solved. The black slime is purified, melted down and cast into 



Fig. 1.— section of tube mill showing how the broken gold ore, 

SCREENED TO A MAXIMUM SIZE OF Yz IN.. IS GROUND WITH PEBBLES 
OR UNBROKEN ORE TO A MIXTURE OF SAND AND SLIME 


bars of gold and silver. In modern practice the zinc shavings are 
replaced by zinc dust. 

The chemical action is complicated but need not be discussed 
here at length. The gold is not dissolved without chemical change, 
as sugar is dissolved in water. It is converted into cyanide of gold 
and is dissolved as a double cyanide of gold and potassium. When 
chemical symbols are used, the dissolving of the gold is repre- 
sented by tbe following equation: — 

4 Au 4-8 KCy+Oa-f 2 H20=4 KAu Cy2-f4 KHO 

Among the involved chemical actions which take place there is 
one wMch should be borne in mind, and that is the part played 
by air in dissolving the gold. It is necessary to ensure the con- 
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The product of the tube rrull passes 
into this apparatus which separates 
the coarse sand from the slime 


tinuous presence of oxygen at the surface of the particles of gold 
or the action stops altogether. 

Crushing and Cyaniding the Ore. — Gold ores are generally 
crushed in cyanide solution instead of water. The result is that 
the gold begins to be dissolved at once, and the dissolving con- 
tinues throughout the succeeding stages until filtering is com- 
pleted. A variety of machines arc used for crushing, among which 
may be mentioned the stamp battery {see Am.algamation). 

When the ore has been reduced 
to a maximum size of about 
jin. in diameter it is delivered in- 
to tube mills (fig. i), for further 
grinding. A tube mill is a long 
iron cylinder placed in a hori- 
zontal position and made to re- 
volve on its own axis. It is half 
filled with flint pebbles or pieces 
of unbroken ore, which roll over 
each other as the mill revolves 
and grind the ore to a mixture of 
sand and slime. It is continuous 
in action. The ore enters cease- 
lessly at one end and passes out 
at the other. 

The product of the tube mill is next “classified” or separated 
nto sand and slime. One type of classifying machine much used 
in South Africa is the Cone Classifier (fig. 2). This is kept full of 
water and the pulp is run in at the top. The coarse sand settles 
and passes through a nozzle at the bottom; the fine slime over- 
flows at the top with most of the water. The coarse sand is 
returned to the tube mill to be ground again and the product is 
fed once more into the classifier. The ore is thus all ground to 
slime in the end, as the only part which goes forward to other 
machines is the overflow from the classifier (fig. 3). This method 
of work is called “all-sliming.” 

At this stage of the operations the dissolving of the gold is 
assisted by the use of agitating vats. One of the most ingenious 
of these is the Pachuca tank (fig. 4), so called bccau.se of its use 
on silver ores at Pachuca in Mexico. Air is forced into the cen- 
tral tube A at the bottom and bubbles up 'the tube, carrying the 
slimed ore with it. The slime overflows at the top of the tube and. 
passing down in the tank outside, enters the tube at the bottom 
and is carried up again. Aeration ami mi.xing continue until the 
gold is dissolved. 

Filtration and Gold Recovery. — ^After the gold has been 
dissolved in the agitators the mixture is pumped into a filtering 
tank and the solution is separated from the residue by means of 
leaf filters. A single filter leaf (fig. 5) is a canvas bag, wide 
and deep but nearlj^ flat. It may be pictured as an empty sack. 
In the Butters leaf a vacuum is 
created inside the bag so that the 
clear liquid is sucked through the 
canvas into it. The solids form 
layers or cakes of slime on the 
outside surfaces. When the cakes 
have grown to about lin. thick, 
they are detached and the filter- 
ing is renewed. A large number 
of filter leaves are clamped near 

together in a parallel position and xho ore, ground to slime, passes on to 
the whole frame of filter leaves, the agitators, while the sand is re- 
or “basket” as it is called, is im- 

mersed in the pulp to be filtered. In some other leaf filters the 
pulp is forced under pressure into the interior of the leaf or bag 
and the clear liquid passes through the canvas to the outside, 
leaving the solids inside. This variety of filtering is called 
“filter-pressing.” 

An alternative and older method of separating the gold-cyanide 
solution from the ore-slime is by decantation. The mixture is 
allowed to settle in large vats and the clear liquid is drawn off 
from the top. Lime is added to the charge to hasten the settling. 
An improvement consists in continuously introducing a slow cur- 
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rent of clear water at the bottom and allowing it to overflow at 
ihe top (counter-current decantation K In this way the ore-slime 
never settles but remains in suspension in the water in the vat and 
is gradually washed clean. 

For the recovery of the gold from the cyanide the dissolved air 
is first removed from the clear solution by applying a vacuum to 
thin streams of the liquid (Crowe process). The solution is then 
mixed wdth zinc dust and the gold precipitated as black slime (not 
to be confused with the ore-slime 
mentioned previously), while 
most of the zinc is dissolved. The 
gold-slime is then filter-pressed 
in leaf filters and the clear cya- 
nide solution separated in them is 
conveyed to a storage tank for 
use again after it has been re- 
acrated. The gold-slime is purified 
by furnace methods and is finally 
melted and cast into bars. 

One of the most striking fea- 
tures in the cyanide process is the 
extreme dilution of the solutions. 

In South Africa the cyanide solu- 
tions are kept as far as possible 
at a strength of only 0-027% 

(o-S4 lb. per ton), and in 1922 
the consumption of cyanide was 
only about 0-27 lb. per ton of ore. 

The total cost of treatment by 
a modern plant is 3s. 6d. per ton. 

This is remarkably low consider- 
ing the complexity of the process, 
which can hardly be realized from the incomplete outline presented 
here. About 98% of the gold is extracted. 

Silver ores are treated similarly to gold ores, but the solutions 
arc stronger, generally containing from o-i% to 0-5% of cyanide. 

Tn places where the amalgamation process still lingers, as in 
India, gold ores 2 re crushed in water, not cyanide solution. The 
all-sliming method is not used, but instead the sands and slimes 



Fig. 4 — SECTION (INCOMPLETE) 
OF A PACHUCA AGITATING TANK 
Here, the slimed ore is charged with 
air while the gold is being dissolved. 
Aeration is an important factor in the 
solution of gold by the cyanide process 



AGITATORS IS SEPARATED INTO RESIDUE AND LIQUID. THE CLEAR SOLU- 
TION IS SUCKED INTO THE LEAF FILTERS, WHILE THE RESIDUE CAKES ON 
THE OUTSIDE SURFACES 


are cyanided separately. The sands are charged into large cir- 
cular vats. Cyanide solution is pumped on to the top and sinks 
downwards through the sand, dissolving the gold as it passes. It 
runs out at the bottom through a filter bed of coarse sand covered 
with canvas. The oxygen is supplied from that dissolved in the 
solution and from the air held in the porous ore. The air supply 
may be renewed by draining the charge dry. Similar methods 
were in use in South Africa before 1925. 

In conclusion it may be observed that the cyanide process was 
responsible for a very large proportion of the world’s production 


of gold and silver in recent years, and that the mining industry 
is well satisfied with its results. 

^ Bibliography. — The Rand Metallurgists, Rand Metallurgical Prac~ 
tice (London, 1912) ; W. Gowland, The Metallurgy of the Non- 
Ferrous Metals (1914) ; T. K. Rose, The Metallurgy of Gold (1915, 
bibl.) ; H. A. White, Trans. Inst7i. of Mining and Metallurgy, vol. 
xxxiv. part 2, p. 222 (1925; ; Mineral Industry for 1923, p. 356" (New 
York, 1926). (T. K. R.) 

CYANIN is the pigment of cornflowers and occurs also in 
deep red dahlias. {See Anthocy.^nins and Anthoxanthins.) 

CYANITE. An alternative spelling of the name of the 
mineral Kyanite {q.v.). 

CYANOGEN, a gas composed of carbon and nitrogen. The 
name was suggested by Prussian blue (Gr. Ktiarios, blue), its 
earliest known compound. Cyanogen (C:;N2) was first isolated in 
1815 by J. Gay-Lussac, who obtained it by heating mercury or 
silver cyanide; this discovery is of considerable historical impor- 
tance, since it recorded the isolation of a “compound radical.” It 
may also be prepared by heating ammonium oxalate, by passing 
induction sparks between carbon points in an atmosphere of nitro- 
gen, or by the addition of a concentrated solution of potassium 
cyanide to one of copper sulphate, the mixed solutions being then 
heated. It also occurs in blast-furnace gases. When cyanogen is 
prepared by heating mercuric cyanide, a brown residue known as 
para-cyanogen (CN).r is left; this is to be regarded as a polymeride 
of cyanogen. Cyanogen is a colourless gas, possessing a peculiar 
characteristic smell, and is very poisonous. It burns with a purple 
flame, forming carbon dioxide and nitrogen ; and may be condensed 
(by cooling to — 25® C.) to a colourless liquid, and further to a 
solid, which melts at — 34-4° C. (M. Faraday, 1845). It dissolves 
readily in water and the aqueous solution ciecomposes on stand- 
ing; a dark-brown fiocculent precipitate of azulmic acid, C,Hr,Nf, 0 , 
separating, whilst ammonium oxalate, urea and hydrocyanic acid 
are found in the solution. In many respects it resembles chlorine 
in its chemical behaviour, a circumstance noted by Gay-Lussac; 
it combines directly with hydrogen (at 500° to 550® C.) to form 
hydrocyanic acid, and with chlorine, bromine, iodine and sulphur, 
to form cyanogen chloride, etc.; it also combines directly wfith 
zinc, cadmium and iron to form cyanides of these metals. It 
combines with sulphuretted hydrogen, in the presence of water, 
to form the compound CoN2*H..S, and in the presence of alcohol, 
to form the compound C2N3-2H2S. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid converts it into oxamide. Potash solution converts it into 
a mixture of potassium cyanide and cyanate. With tin and hy- 
drochloric acid it yields ethylenediamine. 

CYANOTYPE; see Blue Print. 

CYAXARES (Si-aks'-ah-rez), king of Media, reigned, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (i. 107), 40 years, about 624-584 b.c. That 
he was the real founder of the Median empire is proved by the 
fact that in Darius’s time a Median usurper, Fravartish, pretended 
to be his offspring (Behistun inscr. 2. 43). Herodotus narrates 
(i. 103 et seq.) that he renewed the war against the Assyrians and, 
while he besieged Nineveh, was attacked by a great Scythian army 
under Madyas. The Scythians defeated Cyaxares and ruled 28 
years, till at last they were made drunk and slain by him at a ban- 
quet {cf. also Herod, i. 73). We know from Jeremiah and Zepha- 
niah that Syria and Palestine were really invaded by northern 
barbarians in 626 b.c., and it is probable that this invasion was 
the principal cause of the downfall of the Assyrian empire. {See 
Media and Persia : Ancient History.) Cyaxares now renewed his . 
attack on Assyria, and in 606 b.c, destroyed Nineveh and the other 
capitals of the empire (Herod, i. 106). The countries north and 
east of the Tigris, the northern part of Mesopotamia, Armenia and 
Cappadocia were likewise subdued. The attempt to advance 
farther into Asia Minor led to a war with Alyattes of Lydia, in 
which Syennesis of Cilicia and Nebuchadrezzar (in Herodotus 
“Labynetus”) of Babylon interceded and effected a peace, where- 
by the Halys was fixed as frontier between the two empires. 
Cyaxares died shortly afterwards. 

CYBELE, a goddess native to Asia Minor, known to the 
Romans most commonly as the Great Mother of the Gods, 

(q-v.)- 

1 CYCADALES; see Gymnosperms, 
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CYC ADS: see Gymnosperms. 

CYCLADES, islands in the Greek Archipelago, around ihe 
island hf Syra (Syros), the principal town of which, Hermoupolis, 
is the capital of a department. The islands are interesting and 
picturesque; their inhabitants present the best type of Greek, 
and many islands bear traces of the feudal rule of Venetian 
families. Delos (g.v.), was a great centre of ancient religious, 
political and commercial life, and has been thoroughly excavated 
by French archaeologists; Melos Hellenic and Roman 

remains, and the prehistoric town of Phylakopi has been excavated 
by the British school at Athens. In the volcanic Thera Csce San- 
torin), the ancient capital has been explored by Baron Hiller von 
Gartringen. Naxos, largest and most fertile, contains the highest 
mountain (Zia, 3,290 ft.), and exports emery, a state monopoly 
hypothecated to the foreign delot. Ceos (Zea) (g.v.) and los 
furnish valonia. Kimolos produces fuller’s-earth. The marble of 
Paros has been practically abandoned; that of Tenos is worked by 
a British syndicate; iron ore is exported from Seriphos, man- 
ganese and sulphur from Melos, and pumice for cement (poz- 
zolana) from Santorin. But the mineral wealth of the Cyclades 
is ill-exploited as yet. Though of rugged and barren aspect, they 
export wines, brandy, tobacco and hides. Cythnos, Melos and 
other islands possess hot medicinal springs. Tenos has a pilgrim- 
church, modern but famous throughout Greece. Syra was formerly 
an important distributing centre for the whole Levant, but has 
been outrun by Peiraeus. 

CYCLAMEN, in botany, a genus belonging to the family 
Primulaceae, containing 18 species native in the mountains of 
central Europe and the Mediterranean region. C. eiiropaeum 
(sow-bread) is found as an introduced plant in copses in Kent 
and Sussex. The plants are low- 
growing herbs with large tuberous 
rootstocks, from the surface of 
which spring a number of broad, 
generally heart-shaped or kidney- 
shaped, long-stalked leaves, 
which in cultivated forms are 
often beautifully marbled, ribbed 
or splashed. The flowers are nod- 
ding, and white, pink, lilac or 
crimson in colour. The corolla 
has a short tube and five large re- 
flexed lobes. After flowering the 
stalk becomes spirally coiled, 
drawing the fruit down to the 
soil. Cyclamen is a favourite 
winter and spring flowering plant. 

C. persiemn is probably the best 
known. It is a small-growing 
kind bearing medium-si^ed leaves 
and numerous flowers. C. gigm- 
teum is a large, strong-growing 
species; not quite so free flower- 
ing as C. persicum, but in all 
other respects superior to it when well grown, C. papilio differs 
in the fringed character of the petals. It has been obtained by 
selection from C. persicum. There is also a beautiful crested 
race, probably derived from C, giganteum. 

CYCLE, in astronomy, a period of time at the end of which 
some aspect or relation of ihe heavenly bodies recurs. (Gr. /cf^xXos, 
a circle.) {See Calendar and Eclipse.) In physics, the term is 
applied %o a series of operations which, performed upon a system, 
brings it back to its original state; “Carnot’s Cycle” is an example 
{see Thermodynamics). The word is used loosely of any long 
period of time. From the phrase 6 xkXos, the epic cycle 
(see below), comes the application of the term “cycle” to a series 
of prose or poetical romances which have for a centre one subject, 
whether a person, as in the Alexander, Arthurian or Charlemagne 
cycles, or an object, such as the ring of the Nibelungenlied. In 
,tausic “Song-cycle” (Ger. Liederkreis) is similarly used of a series 
. of sOQgs written round one subject or set to poems by the same 
ijj^uthor. Beethoven’s An die feme Gelkbte (Op. 98), published 
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in 1810, is the earliest instance. 

For the epic cycle, or cyclic poems, of Greece see Homeric 
POEMS- 

CYCLE MANUFACTURE: see Bicycle; Motor Cycles; 
Tricycle. 

CYCLE OF TRADE: sec Tr.^de Cycle. 

CYCLING, the clipped term now given comprehensively to 
the sport or exercise of riding a bicycle (q.v.) or tricycle (q.v.). 

History. — Suggestions of vehicles having two or more wheels 
and propelled by the muscular effort of the rider or riders are to 
be found in very early times, even on the bas-reliefs of Egypt and 
Babylon and the frescoes of Pompeii; but though sporadic ex- 
amples of such contrivances are recorded in the lylh and j8th 
centuries, it was apparently not till the beginning of the igth 
century that they were used to any considerable extent. A 
“velocipede” invented by Blanchard and Magurier. and described 
in the Journal de Paris on July 27, 1770, differed little from the 
celcrifcre proposed by another Frenchman, de Sivrac, in 1690; 
it consisted of a wooden bar rigidly connecting two wheels placed 
one in front of the other, and was propelled by the rider, seated 
astride the bar, pushing against the ground with his feet. The 
next advance was made in the draishic of I'reiherr Karl Drais 
von Sauerbronn (1785-1851), described in his Abbildtuig iind 
Beschreihung seiner neii erfundenen Laujmaschinc (Nuremberg, 
1S17). In this the front wheel was pivoted on the frame so that 
it could be turned sideways by a handle, thus serving to steer 
the machine. A similar machine, known by the name “celeripede,” 
also with a movable front w^hcel, is said to have been ridden by 
J. N. Niepice in Paris some years before. In England the draisinc 
achieved a great, though temporary, vogue under various names 
such as velocipede, patent accelerator, hi vector, Iflcipcdcs, pe- 
destrian curricle (patented by Dennis Johnson in rSi8), dandy 
horse, hobby horse, etc., and for a time it was popular in America 
also. The propulsion of the draisine l)y pushing with the feet 
being alleged to give rise to diseases of the legs, arrangements 
were soon suggested, as by Louis Gompertz in England in 1821, 
by which the front wheel could be rotated by the hands with the 
aid of a system of gearing, but the idea of providing mechanical 
connections between the feet and the wheels was apparently not 
thought of till later. Pedals with connecting rods working on the 
rear axle arc said to have been applied to a tricydti in 1834 by 
Kirkpatrick McMillan, a Scoltisli blacksmith of Keir, Dumfries- 
shire, and to a draisine by him in iS.iio, and bj" a Scottish cooper, 
Gavin Dalzcll, of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, al>out 1845. The 
draisine thus fitted had woo<lcn w'hcels, with, iron tyres, the lead- 
ing one about 3oin. in diameter and the driving one about 4oin., 
and thus it formed the prototype, though not the ancestor, of 
the modern rear-driven safety bicycle. 

For the next 20 years little was done, and then began the 
evolution of the high “ordinary” bicycle, with a largo driving 
wheel in front and a small trailing one behind. Rubber tyres, in 
place of iron ones, appeared in 1808, and in two or three years 
were made an inch or an inch and a half in width. Suspension 
wheels, with wire spokes in tension, were seen at the Crystal 
Palace, London, on the “Phantom” of W. Reynolds and J. A. 
Mays in 1869, and early in the same year the jnanufacture of 
bicycles, at first for export to France, was begun in England by 
the Coventry Sewing Machine Company, till then makers of 
sewing machines. There was a rapid growth in the size of the 
front wheel with a corresponding shrinkage in the rear wheel 
until by 1874, the date of the invention of the tangent wheel by 
James Starley, 54in., wheels were being made. It is important 
(historically) to remember that James Starley died before John 
Kemp Starley (his nephew) began work. The high bicycle was 
now fairly established in form and very fa.si times were made 
with it both on the road and on the racing path. In 1882 H. L. 
Cords rode 20m. 300yds. in one hour, and in April 1884 Thomas 
Stevens started from San Francisco to ride round the world, a 
feat which he accomplished in Dec. 1886. 

The improvement of the high bicycle was attempted in two di- 
rections. On the one hand it was modified by placing the rider 
farther back, his position “over bis work” being ensured by 
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arranging the pedals immediately below him and connecting them 
to the front wheel, which was usually reduced in size, by levers 
and cranks or by chain-gearing, often with a multiplying action. 
On the other, the rear wheel was enlarged and made the driving 
wheel. This latter developed into the modern rear-driven safety. 
There are numerous claimants for the invention — or rather the 
reinvention— of this type, but it appears that the credit for its 
practical and commercial introduction in substantially its pres- 
ent form is due to J. K. Starley in England. His '‘Rover,” 
brought out early in 18S5, had two nearly equal wheels, the 
driving wheel 3oin. in diameter and the steering 32in., and the 
rider sat so far back that he could not be thrown forward over 
the handles. The motion imparted by the pedals to a sprocket 
wheel mounted between the wheels was transmitted by an end- 
less chain to the rear wheel, and by sufficiently increasing the 
size of this sprocket wheel the machine could be made to travel 
as far or farther than the “ordinary” for each complete revolu- 
tion of the pedals. From about 1890 the “safety” monopolized 
the field. At first it was fitted with the narrow rubber tyres cus- 
tomary at the time, but these gave way to pneumatic tyres, in- 
vented in 1 888 by J. B. Dunlop, a Scotsman practising as a 
veterinary surgeon in Belfast, whose idea, however, had been 
anticipated in the English patent No. 10,990 taken out by R. W. 
Thomson in 1845. The result was a great gain in comfort, due 
to reduction of vibration, and a remarkable increase of speed or, 
alternatively, decrease of exertion. The beginning of the 20th 
century saw the introduction of two innovations: one was the 
“free-wheel,” a device which allows the driving wheel to rotate 
independently of the chain and pedals, so that the rider, con- 
trolling his speed with powerful brakes, can “coast” down a hill 
using the stationary pedals as foot-rests; and the other was the 
motor-cycle, in which a petrol-engine relieves him, except at start- 
ing, from all personal exertion, though at the cost of considerable 
vibration. 

The safety bicycle, with pneumatic tyres, rendered cycling uni- 
versally popular, not merely as a pastime but as a convenient 
means of locomotion for everyday use. Made with a drop-frame, 
it also enabled women to cycle without being confined to a heavy 
tricycle or compelled to assume “rational dress.” In consequence 
there was an enormous expansion in the cycle industry. In Britain 
the demand for machines had become so great by 1895 that 
the makers were unable to cope with it. Numbers of new fac- 
tories were started, small shops grew into large companies, and 
the capital invested advanced by millions of pounds. The makers 
who had devoted their mechanical skill to perfecting the methods ' 
of cycle-construction were swallowed up by company promoters 
and adventurers, bent simply upon filling their own pockets. 
In America the manufacture of bicycles was not begun until 
about 1878, when it was introduced by A. A. Pope (1843-1909), 
and even by 1890 the value of the products barely exceeded 2^ 
million dollars, while for several years later much of the steel 
tubing required for bicycle manufacture continued to be imported 
from Great Britain. The industry, however, thanks to auto- 
matic machinery and perfect organization grew rapidly, and in 
1900 the value of its products was nearly 32 million dollars. In 
the two years 1897 and 189B the exports of cycles and cycle parts 
alone were worth nearly 14 million dollars, though they fell off 
in subsequent years, and British makers had to contend with an 
American invasion in addition to their domestic troubles. But 
the competition was short-lived. The American makers sent over 
machines with single tube tyres and wooden rims, which did not 
secure the approval of the British purchaser, and so they too lost 
their hold. In the opening years of the 20th century the industry 
in Great Britain gradually recovered itself. More attention was 
paid to the production of cheap machines which were sound and 
trustworthy, and sales were further stimulated by the introduc- 
tion of systems of deferred payments. In 1905 about 600,000 
machines were made in Great Britain, and 47 j6o 4 were exported, 
the total value of the home-market for cycles and their parts 
being about si millions sterling, and of the export trade about 
one million. In the same year the number of machines imported 
was only 2,345. 
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Touring Clubs. — Cycle tours were taken and cycling clubs 
established almost as soon as the cycle appeared, the Pickwick 
Bicycle Club in London, founded in 1S70, being the oldestdn the 
world. The organization of these clubs^ is chiefly of a social char- 
acter, and a few possess well-appointed club-houses. To a great 
extent they have been superseded by the large touring organiza- 
tions. The Cyclists’ Touring Club, organized in 187S as the Bi- 
cycle Touring Club, has members scattered through Europe, 
America and even the East. Many other countries possess na- 
tional clubs, as for instance the League of American Wheelmen, 
founded in 1880, and the Touring Club de France, founded in 
1S95, of whose objects cycling is only one, though the chief- The 
aim of these national associations, which have formed an inter- 
national touring league, is the promotion of cycle touring. To this 
end they publish road-books, maps and journals; they recom- 
mend hotels, with fixed tariffs, in their own and other countries ; 
they appoint representatives to aid their members when touring; 
and they have succeeded in inducing most governments to allow 
their members to travel freely across frontiers without paying 
duty on their machines. In all countries they have erected 
warning-boards at dangerous places; in France the best route is 
suggested by a sign-post, and cyclists who meet with accidents in 
lonely places find repair outfits provided for their free use. An- 
other important part of the work of these clubs, either directly 
or indirectly, is the improvement of the roads. France has done 
more for the cyclist than any other country, owing to the fact 
that she possesses the best roads, kept up to a certain extent by 
the cycle tax, whereby the cyclist acquires a certain official po- 
sition and right; moreover cycles accompanied by their owners 
are conveyed without extra charge on the railways, and aid is 
given to the sport and pastime from public funds. In Belgium 
the cycle has worked a veritable revolution in the national life. 
The surface of the greater part of the country being loose and 
sandy, the roads have been paved, and this paving is so bad as 
to be impossible for light traffic. The cycle tax has consequently 
been devoted, first, to the construction of paths on which cy- 
clists have equal rights with pedestrians, and secondly to the re- 
placing of the paving by macadam. In this way alone cycling has 
proved of inestimable benefit to Belgium and Luxembourg. In 
the United States measures for securing good roads and side 
paths have been introduced in various stales, mainly at the insti- 
gation first of cyclists and then of motorists, and in Great Britain 
the Roads Improvement Association has worked for the same end. 

Racing. — ^Each country also possesses an organization for the 
government of cycle racing; and although these unions, one ob- 
ject of which — ^usually the main one — ^is the encouragement of 
cycle racing and cycle legislation, boast an enormous member- 
ship, their membership is often composed of clubs and not in- 
dividuals. Among the most important are the National Cyclists’ 
Union of England and the Union Velocipedique of France. These 
bodies are also bound together by the Union Cyciiste Interna- 
tionale which is devoted mainly to the promotion of racing and 
legislation connected with it all over the world. The National 
Cyclists’ Union, originally the Bicycle Union, which was the 
parent body of all, formed in Feb. 1878, was the first to put up 
danger-boards, and also was early instrumental, alone and with 
the C.T.C., in framing or suggesting laws for the proper govern- 
ment and regulation of cycle traffic, notably in establishing its 
position as a vehicle in securing universal rights, in endeavouring, 
again in conjunction with the C.T.C., to increase facilities for 
the carriage of cycles on the railways, in securing the opening 
of parks, and in promoting many other equally praiseworthy ob- 
jects. For a number of years, however, it has been more prom- 
inent as the ruling race-governing body. But cycle racing has 
fallen upon evil days. At one time cycle racing attracted a large 
number of spectators, but gradually it lost the public favour, or 
rather was ignored by the public because it became mainly an 
advertisement for cycle makers. The presence of the man, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the employ of, or aided by a maker, and 
the consequent mixing up of trade and sport, lowered racing 
not only in the public estimation, but in that of all genuine ama- 
teurs. There have always been a few amateurs who have raced 
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for the love of the sport, but the greater number of prominent 
racing men have raced for the benefit of a firm, so much so that, 
at one time, an entire section of racing men were classed as 
'‘makers’ amateurs.” They did not confine themselves to the 
race track, but appropriated the public roads until they became 
a danger and a nuisance, and road-racing, on the old lines, finally 
was abolished, though record rides, as they are called, are still 
indulged in, claims being checked and adjudicated upon by a 
strong organization, known as the Road Records Association, 
founded in 1888. The makers’ amateurs at least rode to win and 
to make the best time possible. But the scandal was so 
great that a system of licensing riders was adopted by the 
N.C.U., and if this did not effectively kill the sport, the intro- 
duction of waiting races did. There probably is considerable skill 
in riding two- thirds of a race as slowly as possible, and only 
hurrying the last part of the last lap, but it does not amuse the 
public, who want to see a fast race as well as a close finish. 
The introduction of pacing by multicycles and motors next took 
from cycle racing what interest was left. A motor race, in which 
the machines are run at top speed, is more exciting than the 
spectacle of a motor being driven at a rate which the cyclist can 
follow with the protection of a wind-shield. In America (^see 
below) this system of proving the capacity of racing machines 
was carried so far that in 1899 a board track was laid down on 
the Long Island railway for about 2m. between the metals, and 
a cyclist named Murphy, followed a train, and protected by 
enormous wind-shields, succeeded in covering a mile in less than 
a minute. Other cyclists have devoted themselves, at the instiga- 
tion of makers, to the riding of room, a day every day for a 
year. It would be difi&cult to say what advantage there is in 
these trials and contests. They are not convincing records, and 
only prove that some people are willing to take great personal 
risks for the benefit of their employers. E. Hale, during 1899- 
1900, covered 32,496m. in 313 days. For many years also long- 
distance races, mostly of six days’ duration, have been promoted 
on covered tracks, and though condemned by all cycling organi- 
zations, they find a great deal of pecuniary support. 

Military, — ^The cycle has also been taken up for military pur- 
poses. For this idea the British army is indebted to Colonel A. R. 
Savile, who in 1887 organized the first series of cycle manoeuvres 
in Britain. Since then military cycling has undergone a great 
development, not only in the country of its origin but in most 
others. 

Recent Developments. — ^During the period following 1910 
the evolution of the bicycle was not maintained, mechanical 
changes being less frequent and not so drastic as had been the 
case during the early pneumatic era. After 1918 interest in every 
branch of cycling increased to a marked extent, and this had its 
origin in the attitude taken up by the big cycle makers, who, de- 
siring the freedom from trouble which mass production provides, 
discouraged invention and development and allowed design to 
stagnate. 

Thus an opportunity arose for the assembler or small maker, 
generally an active cyclist himself, and invariably a working 
mechanic. Numbers of such men started in business, making a 
specialty of bicycles built to order and complying with the cus- 
tomer’s own specification. These assemblers purchased parts 
from the various houses specializing in the production of fittings 
for the trade and built them up into complete machines. Under 
their aegis, supported by a growing demand from the large num- 
ber of club riders of both sexes, the light roadster bicycle was 
evolved^ a type which the large manufacturer had persistently 
ignored for more than a generation. 

In addition to reducing the weight of his product, the small 
maker incorporated certain improvements which hard riders 
were quick to appreciate; among these were the drop-out rear 
wheel and the caliper brake, both of which, it is worth noting, 
were old ideas, the advantages of which had not been realized 
when they originally appeared on the market. The light-weight 
bicycle with small (26in.) wheels gave cycling a new lease of 
life; contemporaneously with its advent came a movement to 
popularize rational dress among lady cyclists. The fashion of 


wearing short skirts, aided by the adoption of breeches, by the 
many' women who took up agricultural work during the World 
War enabled the bifurcated garment to overcome prejudice and 
to score an almost complete triumph over the skirt. To-day 
nearly 90% of club women and keen riders wear rationals for 
their more serious cycling, though skirts are retained for shopping 
expeditions and short journeys. Many wearers of rational dress 
use diamond-framed machines. 

Officials of the big factories were somewffiat slow to note the 
tendency of demand, and allowed the small makers to obtain a 
long lead in the production of light bicycles. Ultimately they 
began to realize the position, and many of them designed light 
and speedy models to compete with the locally built machines. 
These may now be procured from most of the large manufac- 
turers, but the small assembler still enjoys the great advantage 
of being able to comply with the whims of his client, and the 
ability to build ‘To order” without undue interruption of his 
works routine. Another feature of the post-war period has been 
the revival of interest in tandem riding. This, again, has been 
fostered by the little maker with the encouragement of club 
riders. 

Road racing has flourished exceedingly. In Europe, America 
and Australia competitions are run on ordinary racing lines, the 
riders starting together, or, in the case of handicaps, in the order 
of their time allowance, the first man to finish being the winner. 
In Great Britain and Ireland the time trial system is in vogue, 
and has proved an extraordinary success. So great has the num- 
ber of events become that, in 1922, the most prominent cycling 
clubs came together and formed the Road Racing Council, to 
which 80 clubs are affiliated, and which has compiled regulations 
for the conduct of road trials. The most popular distances are 
25, 50 and loom., while several races at 12 and 24 hours arc or- 
ganized each year. One of the best things the R.R.C. has done 
for the sport has been to limit the number of entrant.s for any 
race run under its jurisdiction, and in the more important events 
not more than 100 riders may take part. 

The Road Racing Council has managed to cope successfully 
with that age-old problem, the “trade-assisted amateur” by de- 
creeing that a rider whose performances have been advertised 
shall not compete in a speed trial promoted by any of its ad- 
herent clubs. The National Cyclists Union doe.s not go as far as 
this in its efforts to discourage the association of the trade with 
the sport, but it requests cycle and accessory manufacturers to 
refrain from quoting the names of riders in their announcement.^. 
The legislative bodies of Great Britain are unique in their de- 
sire to prevent the exploitation of wins by amateurs for trade 
purposes. In every other country where cycle racing flourishes 
makers are allowed to advertise the exploits of racing amateurs. 
This is not the only detail in which Britain is peculiar. Whereas 
professional cycling thrives in every other civilized country, 
Britain has no professional racing men. 

Track racing continues to enjoy great popularity in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
America, Italy and Australia, but in Great Britain, Spain, Nor- 
way, South Africa and certain other countries, the scarcity of 
up-to-date tracks prevents the development of this branch of the 
sport. The annual races for the championships of the world 
have been continued, the Union Cycliste Internationale having 
taken over the series which were inaugurated by its predecessor, 
the International Cyclists’ Association. In 1921 the motor-paced 
race for the amateur title was dropped, and its place as a dis- 
tance test was taken by a road race the distance of which is 
usually from 100 to 120 miles. 

Important influences in the development of cycling can be 
traced to the periodical exhibitions which have been a regular 
feature since they were first inaugurated by the Stanley Bicycle 
Club in London in 1878. Since that year London has seen at least 
one Cycle Show each season, and the idea has been copied and 
expanded in every country throughout the world. The annual 
“Show” which cyclists and cycle makers originated has been imi- 
tated by the newer industry which caters for motoring, and now- 
adays Motor Exhibitions are held in every important capital. 
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The yearly Show has served a dual purpose; it encourages 
manufacturers to improve their products, each striving to evolve 
something better than his rivals; thus was mechanical advance- 
ment fostered. Secondly, the exhibitors provide the public with 
frequent opportunities for inspecting the latest models, with the 
obvious incentive to purchase the newest types. (H. W. B.) 

Bicycle Racing in the United States. — Bicycle racing, after 
many vicissitudes, is now becoming one of the nation’s major 
sports. A troupe of English professionals inaugurated it in this 
country about 1S70 when they introduced the high wheel. The 
dirt tracks used for trotting races served for the first set of 
cycling events, staged near Springfield, Massachusetts. With the 
invention of the safety-wheel about 1889, there came also the 
board tracks, Americans then took the lead in the sport that 
they have since maintained. Formerly cycling was extremely 
popular all over the country. There were tracks from Man- 
hattan Beach to California. Manufacturers of bicycles and acces- 
sories kept the sport alive by organizing competing racing teams. 
With the coming of the automobile about 1895, cycling, as a 
utility, died out, only to return later as a sport. It prospered 
in Salt Lake City, then spread back to the East, with Newark, 
N.J., as the centre. While there were not in 1928 as many 
bicycle tracks in America as there were in the old days, the 
sport was increasing in popularity where tracks were located. 
Out-door tracks for summer racing are situated in New York, 
Newark, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Providence, R.I., Hartford, 
Conn, and other cities. The track in Chicago, a cement bowl in 
Humboldt park, is owned by the city. The sk-day racing branch 
of cycling has for many years attracted people by the thousands 
to Mudison Square Garden in New York and to the Coliseum in 
Chicago, the largest amphitheatres in those cities. In 1927 Detroit, 
with the completion of its new Olympia holding 17,000 people, 
saw its first six-day race, and now that city is permanently in the 
six-day circuit. In New York six-day bicycle racing is witnessed 
by sport enthusiasts twice a year, in December and March, while 
Chicago has its two races in October and February. 

(W. Ra.) 

CYCLOID: see Curves, Special. 

CYCLOMETER, an instrument used especially by cyclists to 
determine the distance they have traversed (Gr. xu/eXos, circle, 
and iMtTpoVj measure). In a common form a stud attached to one 
spoke of the wheel engages with a toothed pinion and moves it on 
one tooth at each revolution. The pinion is connected with a 
train of clockwork, the gearing of which bears such a ratio to the 
circumference of the wheel that the distance corresponding to the 
number of times it has revolved is shown on a dial in miles or 
other units. 

CYCLONE. The word was first coined by H. Piddington in 
the Sailors' Hom-hook (1855) for tropical revolving storms, to 
indicate the combined circular and centripetal movement, which 
was once thought to be characteristic of all central systems of 
low pressure. (Gr. kvk\Qv, whirling, from xy/eXos, the coil of a 
snake.) It is now used not only for the tropical revolving storms 
of the Indian ocean but also for any atmospheric system where 
the pressure is lowest at the centre. The winds in consequence 
tend to blow towards the centre, but are diverted by the earth’s 
rotation, and circle round the centre in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion in the Northern Hemisphere, and the reverse in the Southern 
Hemisphere. The whole system has a motion of translation, being 
usually associated with the great wind-drifts. Thus the direc- 
tion of movement of cyclones over the British Isles is usually 
from south-west to north-east, though they may remain stationary 
for a time or move in other directions. Well-formed cyclones are 
usually accompanied by gales and bad weather. They are fre- 
quently referred to as “lows” or “depressions” on weather charts. 
The convention that all cyclones are regions of upward convec- 
tion whereas anticyclones (g-v,) are regions of downward con- 
vection can no longer be accepted. 

See Shaw, Manual of Meteorology (part 4, 1919) and vol. L, ch. xiv. 
(1926). 

CYCLOPEAN MASONRY, a term in architecture, used in 
conjunction with Pelasgic, to define the rude polygonal masonry 


employed by the Greeks, the Etruscans and other primitive 
peoples (from the Cyclopes, the supposed builders of the walls of 
Mycenae). In the earliest examples it consists only of huge masses 
of rock, of irregular shape, piled one on the other and depending 
on their great size and weight for cohesion; sometimes smaller 
pieces of rock filled up the interstices. The walls and gates of 
Tiryns and Mycenae were thus constructed. Later, these blocks 
were shaped to fit one another. The date cannot always be de- 
termined by the type of construction ; where stratified rocks were 
obtainable horizontal coursing may in some cases have been early 
adopted; in fact, there are instances in Greece of a later wall of 
Cyclopean construction being built over one with horizontal 
courses- 


CYCLOPES. (i) In Homer the Cyclopes are one-eyed can- 
nibal giants (KuxXw^, Round-eye), living a rude pastoral life in 
a distant land (traditionally identified with Sicily), having no 
social unit larger than the family {see Acis; Polyphemus). (2) 
In Hesiod they are sons of Heaven and Earth, three in number — 
Arges, Brontes and Steropes (Bright, Thunderous, Lightener) — 
who forge the thunderbolts of Zeus; later authors say Apollo 
killed them for making the thunderbolt which slew Asclepius, 
and make them the workmen of Hephaestus iq.v.). (3) The 
walls of several ancient cities, e.g., Tiryns, of Mycenaean archi- 
tecture, are sometimes said to have been built by Cyclopes, per- 
haps the same as (2). Hence in modern archaeology the term 
Cyclopean applied to walling of which the stones are not squared. 

See Roscher’s Leodkon, art. “Kyklopen” (bibl.). 

CYCLOSTOMATA or MARSIPOBRANCHII, a group 


of vertebrate animals that includes the lampreys and hagfishes; 
formerly these were placed among the fishes, but are now generally 
regarded as forming a class apart. The Cyclostomata are naked, 
eel-shaped animals, without paired fins; the mouth is not pro- 
vided with jaws, but there is a very muscular protrusible tongue, 
which is armed with horny teeth, and works like a piston, rasp- 
ing off the flesh of the fishes on which these animals prey. The 
gills are vascular ridges on the inner walls of a series of separate 
sacs enclosed in muscular pouches. The gill-sacs communicate in- 
ternally with the pharynx and open to the exterior either directly 
or by means of ducts. The olfactory organs are united and open 

into the pituitary canal, the ex- 
ternal aperture of which appears 
as a single median nostril. 

Relationships. — It is gener- 
ally considered that the condition 
of the olfactory organ in Cyclos- 
tomes is secondary, and that 
other vertebrates with the olfac- 
tory organs and nostrils paired 
are more primitive in that re- 
spect. Whether the absence of 
jaws and of gill-arches is primi- 
tive or not has been disputed, 
certain structures in Myxine 
having been interpreted as modi- 
fied branchial arches. Quite re- 
cently, however, the Anaspida 
and Cephalaspida, ancient groups 
known only from Palaeozoic fos- 
sils, have been proved by Kiaer to be closely related to the Cyclos- 
tomes, and the wonderful researches of Stensio on the Cephala- 
spida have shown that in them the first giB-sac was situated in 
advance of the position occupied by the jaws in other vertebrates. 
It follows that the Cephalaspida had no jaws and were not derived 
from animals with jaws, as in other vertebrates the modification of 
a pair of gill-arches into jaws has entailed the disappearance of 
the gills in front of them. The difference between the Cyclosto- 
mata and other vertebrates in the structure of the mouth and gills 
is therefore fundamental, and they may properly be grouped with 
their allies as Agnatha (without jaws) and opposed to the jawed 
vertebrates, collectively termed Gnathostomata. Another char- 
acter of the Agnatha is that the ear has only two semi-circular 
canals (united to form one in the Myxinidae), the horizontal canal 
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Fig. 1. — A COMPARISON OF THE 
HEADS. SEEN ABOVE, OF THE LIV- 
ING LAMPREY (PETROMYZON) AND 
THE SILURIAN FOSSIL ANASPIDA 
(RHYNCHOLEPIS), SHOWING ESSEN- 
TIAL SIMILARITY 
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found in all Gnathoslomata being absent. 

Of great iinportance in the question of relationship is the struc- 
ture of the larva of the Petromyzonidae, which is so different 
from the adult that it was formerly considered to be a distinct 
genus and was given the name A 7 m?iocoetes. It is of remarkable 
interest that this larva not only breathes and feeds in the same 
way as Amphioxns and the Tunicates, a current of water produced 
by ciliary action entering the mouth and bringing with it minute 
organisms that are entangled in a mucous secretion, but it agrees 
with them in the structure of the pharynx which has a ventral 
longitudinal groove that secretes a sticky slime. This similarity 
to the lower Chordata is additional evidence that the Cyclo- 
stomata are a primitive group. 

Classification. — ^Leaving out of consideration for the present 
the fossil Agnatha, the cyclostomes comprise two well-separated 
sub-classes, each with a single family, the Hyperoartii (Petro- 
myzonidae) and the Hyperotreti (Myxinidae), the diagnostic char- 
acters of which are as follows: — 

Sub-class 1. Hyperoartii. — ^Nasal opening on upper surface of 
head; pituitary canal closed internally. Eyes well-developed (in 
the adult). Mouth terminal, in the middle of a toothed, funnel- 
shaped sucker. Gill-sacs, seven, communicating directly with the 
exterior and internally with a suboesophageal chamber that opens 
in front into the pharynx (in the larva opening directly into 
pharynx). A firm, extra-branchial skeleton forming a basket-work. 
Eggs small. Development with larval stage and metamorphosis 
into the adult. 

Sub-class 2. Hyperostreti. — Nasal opening terminal; mouth 
on underside of head, a little behind nasal opening, without 
sucker; pituitary canal opening into pharynx. Eyes vestigial. 
Mouth and nasal opening each with two pairs of tentacles that 
are supported by cartilages. Tongue very large. Branchial sacs 
five to 14, well behind head, communicating internally with the 
pharynx. Branchial skeleton greatly reduced. Eggs large. De- 
velopment direct. 

Anatomy. — In general the anatomy of the cyclostomes is much 
as in selachians and fishes, but there are many primitive features. 
The vertebral column is represented by the notochord and its 
sheath, with the addition in the Petromyzonidae of paired carti- 
lages representing neural arches; the cartilaginous brain-case is 
incomplete, especially in the Myxinidae. The brain is of a primi- 
tive type. In the Petromyzonidae there is a pineal eye, which 
lies beneath the skin but is quite visible. In the Petromyzonidae 
the kidneys are compact glands, but in the Myxinidae they are 
extremely simple with separate tubules opening into the kidney 
duct. In the Myxinidae there is on the left side, immediately be- 
hind the gill-sacs, a duct leading from the pharynx to the exterior, 
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possibly serving for the intake of the respiratory current when 
the head is buried in a fish that is being devoured. In the Petro- 
myzonidae the dorsal and ventral roots of the spinal nerves 
remain distinct, but in the Myxinidae they unite. 

Disttibution.-— The Petromyzonidae (Lampreys, q,v,) in- 
habit the seas of the north and south temperate zones; they enter 
fresh water to breed and some are permanent residents in fresh 
water. There are about 20 species belonging to eight genera, 
are distinguished especially by the structure and arrange- 
pf thp homy teeth on the sucker, on the tongue, and above 


or below the mouth-opening. Mordacia and Geo t Ha are southern, 
with eight species from Australia, New Zealand, and Chile; the 
other genera are northern. In Peiro-myzoii of the North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean the sucker is covered with radially arranged 
teeth, as it is in I chthyo^nyzon of eastern North America, 
Endontomyzon of Transylvania, and Caspioviyzon of the Caspian 
sea. In Entosphenus and Lampetra the teeth on the suckers are 
scattered. E7itosphemis has three species in North America and 

one in Japan; it is a most curious 
fact that the Japanese species 
has been recorded from Arch- 
angel, thus agreeing with the 
Japanese herring, which is also 
found in the White Sea. These 
are remarkable and as yet unex- 
plained examples of discontin- 
uous distribution. The three 
British species are the sea lani- 
p r e y {Fetromyzon marimis) 
which is found on both sides of 
the North Atlantic, the lampern 
or river lamprey {Lampetra 
fliiviatilis) which extends through 
Europe and Siberia to western 
North America, and the brook 
lamprey {Lampetra planei), a 
strictly fresh-water species of 
Europe, Siberia and Japan. The 
Myxinidae (hag-fishes, borers 
or slimc-eels) are strictly marine and generally inhabit rather 
deep water; they are mainly found in temperate seas. lIcpiatrcHis 
{Bdellostoma) has six to 14 well-separated gill-openings on each 
side. There are ten species from Japan, Alaska, California, Chile, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. Paramyxhie, with a single 
species from Japan, has the six gill-openings close together, and 
thus leads to Myxme, in which the ducts from the gill-sacs unite 
and have a single external aperture. Myxinc ^lutitiosa is found 
on the Atlantic coasts of Europe; other species anj known from 
Japan, South Africa, Chile, and Patagonia, and one has been 
found in the tropics, off the west coast of Panama, at a depth of 
730 fathoms. 

Natural History. — ^With their sucker the lampreys attach 
themselves to fishes, which they devour, sucking the blood, and 
scraping off the flesh by means of the toothed tongue. When they 
are so attached, and perhaps also when they are swimming, the 
respiratory current, produced by the expansion and contraction 
of the gill-sacs, both enters and leaves by the external gill-open- 
ings. The sea lamprey attains a length of 3ft. and a weight of $ lb. 
In the spring or summer it enters rivers to breed, often stealing a 
ride by fastening on to large fishes bound in the same direction. 
The males go first and each selects a place where the stream is 
fairly rapid and the bottom is sandy but strewn with pebbles; here 
he clears a sandy space by fastening on to stones with his sucker 
and moving them down stream; on joining him, the fiimaie helps; 
she then secures herself by her sucker to a large stone near the 
upper end of the “nest,” and her mate attaches himself to her in 
the same way near the head; they then stir up the sand with 
vigorous movements and the eggs and milt are deposited; particles 
of sand adhere to the eggs, which sink to the bottom of the 
nest. The pair now separate and remove stones from above the 
nest, so that sand is carried down and covers the eggs. After 
spawning, the lampreys die; they are emaciated, their intestine 
is atrophied, and they are so weakened that recovery is im- 
possible. 

In ten to 15 days the larvae are hatched, and about a month 
later, when they are about half an inch long, they move down 
stream to a place where the water runs slowly and burrow in 
the sand or mud. The larvae, or prides, differ greatly from the 
adults; they are toothless, with a small, transverse lower lip and 
a hoodlike upper lip, and the entrance to the mouth is guarded by 
a number of fringed barbels that form a sieve. The eyes are rudi- 
mentary and concealed, and the small gill-openings lie in a groove. 



FIG. 4. AFTER WOODWARD "PROCEEDINGS," 
BY COURTESY OF GEOLOGISTS' ASSOCIATION 

Figs. 3 and 4 . — fossil agnatha 
A bove: Thelodus scoticus, a ptera- 
spld from the Silurian of Lanarkshire. 
Below: Cephalaspis murchisoni, 
from the Devonian of Herefordshire, 
ft was covered with bony plates 
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Each larva lives in a tube that it forms in. the sand or mud, 
open so that water enters freely. They feed on minute organisms 
which are brought into the mouth by a current of water produced 
by ciliary action. After living in this way for three or four years, 
and when they are 4in. to 6in. long, they change into the adult 
form; first the eyes appear, then the lips join and grow out to 
form the sucker, the barbels are reduced to little papillae, the teeth 
develop, etc. The transformation takes about seven weeks, and 
when it is completed the young lampreys make their way to the 
sea. The lampern grows to a length of i6in.; it has a similar life 
history, except that some never venture to the sea. Several 
couples share in making and using a nest. The brook lamprey 
grows lo only Sin., and never goes to the sea; it is said to spawn 
soon after the metamorphosis, and perhaps never feeds as an adult. 

The Myxinidae, known as hag-fishes, slime-eels, or borers, are 
more thoroughly parasitic than the Petromyzonidae and bore 
right into the fishes on which they prey, devouring all the soft 
parts and leaving only the bones inside the skin. They are espe- 
cially fond of attacking fishes caught on hooks or in nets, and in 
some districts are a great nuisance to the fishermen. As they read- 
ily take a bait, it seems that they may also seize and eat smaller 
animals. They have a row of glands on each side of the body 
capable of producing great quantities of slime, no doubt a valu- 
able protection against attack. The current of water for breathing 
generally enters through the pituitary canal. There is some 
evidence that Myxhie glutinosa is hermaphrodite, each individual 
being a male in early life and a female later on, but in the Cali- 
fornian Heptairetus sionti the sexes are distinct. The eggs are 
large, heavily yolked, and when laid are protected by a horny 
capsule, oval or sau.sage-shaped, in some species nearly an inch 
long. These become attached to each other by groups of anchor- 
hlamcnts at their ends, and form clusters that lie on the sea- 
bottom. The whole development takes place in the egg capsule, 
and the newly hatched young is essentially similar to the adult. 

Palaeontology. — Four distinct groups of Palaeozoic fish-like 
vertebrates from the Silurian and Devonian formations of Europe 
and Norih America, appear to be related to the cyclostomes, and 
may be grouped with them as Agnatha. 

The Ptcraspida (HcLerostraci) had a depressed head and body 
and a short tail, with a hctcrocercal tail fin. The mouth was 
subterminal and the eyes were small and wide apart; there was 
a single external gill-opening. The body was covered with den- 
ticles (Coclolepidac) or with bony plates and scales (Pteraspidae, 
Drepanaspidae). Impressions on the under side of the dorsal 
shield of Cyathaspls show that there was a series of gill-sacs and 
that the nasal organs were paired but contiguous. 

The Anaspida were of normal fish-shape, with peculiar scales 
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Fig. S. — PHARYN60LEPIS OBLONGUS, AN ANASPID FROM THE UPPER 
SILURIAN OF NORWAY, THERE WAS A SERIES OF SMALL GILL-OPENINGS 
BEHIND THE HEAD. AS IN THE LAMPREYS 

and with a reversed heterocercal caudal fin. As in the lampreys 
there was a series of gill-openings on each side. The mouth was 
terminal, the eyes were lateral, with a pineal eye between them 
and a median nostril a little in front of it on top of the head. 
Principal genera Lasamns, Birkenia, Rhyncholepis, Euphanerops, 
The Cephalaspida (Osteostraci) differ from the Anaspida in 
having the head depressed, covered by a bony shield, with the 
eyes on top of the head and the mouth ventral. The caudal fin 
was heterocercal. Principal genera Cephalaspis, Tremataspis, 


The Cycliae include the single genus Palacospondylus, a small 
animal, up to 2in. long, from the middle old red sandstone of 
Caithness, remarkable for having well developed annular Verte- 
bral centra. The brain-case has an anterior opening, surrounded 
by a circle of projections comparable to the cartilaginous ten- 
tacles of Myxine. Stensio interprets this as the unpaired nasal 
opening, and compares the prominence on each side of the front 
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Fig. 6. — PALAEOSPONDYLUS GUNNI, TWICE NATURAL SIZE. FROM THE 

SILURIAN OF SCOTLAND 

end of the skull with the subocular arch of the cyclostomes, and 
certain elements below it with the inter-branchial ridges of the 
Cephalaspida. Stensio’s interpretation is probably correct, but 
Sollas and Sollas had previously considered the anterior promi- 
nences to be paired olfactory capsules and the elements below 
the skull to be branchial arches; they suggested that Palaeospon- 
dylus might be a selachian. 

The evidence is clear that the Anaspida and Cephalaspida are 
closely related to the Petromyzonidae; Stensio, regarding the 
terminal position of the nasal opening as primitive, groups the 
Pteraspida and Cycliae with the Myxninidae. This is rather spec- 
ulative, for there is no evidence that any of the fossil groups 
had the toothed protractile tongue of the modem cyclostomes. 
The elongation of the nasal canal in Myxine, and its terminal 
opening, may be secondary, related to its inspiratory function, 
and to the importance of smell to these sightless creatures. 

Bibijography. — B. Dean, “Embryology of BdcUostoma,” Festschrift 
C, von Kiippfer (Jena, 1899) ; W. J. Sollas and I. J. B. Sollas, “Palac- 
osopondylus,” Phil, Trans, R. 5 oc., B. exevi. (1903) ; J. Dawson, 
“Feeding and Breathing of Petromyzon,” Biol. Bull, ix. (1005) ; T. W. 
Bridge, “Fishes,’’ Cambridge Natural History (1904) ; F. J. Cole, 
“Morphology of Myxine,” Tr, R. Soc, Edinburgh (1905-1926) ; E. S. 
Goodrich, Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology, pt. ix., “Cyclostomes and 
Fishes,” (1909) ; C. T. Regan, Systematic Revisions: vii. Petromy- 
zonidae, ix. Heptatrelus, xi. Myxme, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (i9ii“i3) ; 
A. N. Severtzov, Evolution des Vertebres inferieurs (1916-17) ; J. 
Kiaer, “Anaspida,” Vidensk, Selsk. Skrift, Kristiania (1924) ; A. Stensio, 
Cephalaspida, Norske Vidensk. Akad., Result, norske Spitsbergens ex- 
pert., No. 12 (1927), with good bibliography and full discussion, 

(C.T.R.) 

CYCLOSTYLE, in architecture, a term applied to a struc- 
ture consisting of a simple ring of columns with or without a roof, 
but with no interior walls or divisions. The name is also applied to 
an apparatus for producing a number of copies of letters or docu- 
ments, either written or typewritten. This is effected on the prin- 
ciple of a stencil iq,v.) by means of a specially prepared paper. 
The pen or type perforates the paper and when an inked roller is 
passed over it the written matter is transferred to a sheet of paper 
placed beneath it. 

CYDER: see Cider. 

CYGNUS (“the swan”)> in astronomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere fabled by the Greeks to be the swan in the 
form of which Zeus seduced Leda. In this constellation /3 Cygni 
is a fine coloured double star, consisting of a yellow star, 3 mag., 
and a blue star, 5-^ mag. A wide double star 61 Cygni was, on 
account of its large proper motion of per annum, singled out 
by Bessel for the first successful attempt to measure stellar par- 
allax. The parallax is about 0-31". 

CYLINDER. In its oldest mathematical sense, the space 
swept out by a rectangle (fig. i) rotating round one side as axis. 
It is from the Greek kylindros, roller, from kylindein, to roil The 
, side (called generatrix, g) parallel to the axis (a) traces the curved 
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cylindric surface; the other two (.each equal to r) trace the circu- 
lar bases of such a right circular cylinder. The nearest-lying gen- 
eralization supposes g not perpendicular to the parallel base- 
planes, but oblique, inclined at a fixed angle (like a pencil in writ- 
ing), and tracing in the planes equal circles about the ends of the 
oblique axis as centres (fig. 2). 

Measurement. — ^The perpendicular distance between the 
planes is called the cylinder’s altitude (Ji). The area of each base 



is clearly the product of base and altitude (Jt) is the cylin- 
der’s volume Trr^h; its curved surface (which suppose rolled out 
on a tangent plane) is the parallelogram of its edge (g) and the 
circumference of its base, i.e., 2Trrh. A sector of the cylinder has 
a volume and curved surface proportional to the sector’s angle. 
Subtracting from this volume that of the triangular prism of the 
axial sector-planes and the plane through parallel chords of the 
sector in the two bases, we obtain the volume of the cylinder seg- 
ment cut off by a plane parallel to the axis, the formula being 
easily found by trigonometry. 

Archimedes. — ^The metrical relations of cone, hemisphere and 
cylinder of the same base and height were especially studied by 
Archimedes of Syracuse (c. 225 e.c.), who showed (in Book i of 
his Sphere and Cylinder) their volumes to be as i: 2:3; and the 
surface of the sphere to equal the curved surface of the (right) 
circumscribing cylinder; i.c., two-thirds of its whole surface. 
These relations were deemed b)’’ Archimedes so important and 
beautiful that he expressed tlie wish that the .sphere-cylinder figure 
be engraved on his tomb, a wish fulfilled at command of Mar- 
cellus and furnishing a mark by which the quaestor Cicero iden- 
tified it in 75 B.C., after nearly a century and a half. 

Later View. — ^The more modern mind regards rather the cylin- 
dric surface as the cylinder itself (compare the cone, q.v.), and 
clefine.s it in full generality as the path of a right line (g) moving 
without turning, i.c., always parallel to itself or some fixed line or 
direction. To make such a surface definite, we must prescribe 
some directrix i^d), generally a curve which the generatrix (g) 
shall describe pa.ssing through its points (fig. 3). Obviously such 
a surface is developable ; that is, it may be imagined as flattened 
or rolled out smooth, without stretching, tearing or crinkling, on 
a tangent plane which evidently (ouches the surface full length 
along an element in any one of its positions. In case the directrix 
be an ellipse, the surface has been called ‘‘cylindroid/’ and may 
be defined as the path of an ellipse moving always parallel to 
itself, its centre always on a fixed line or axis. The same name is 
also applied to Cayley’s conoidal cubic surface traced by the inter- 
section of two moving planes tan 0, z = w sin 2 0, whence, 
on eliminating the parameter B, there results the equation of the 
surface, z (yo^+y^)=^2mxy. Plainly any cylindric surface may be 
vividly conceived as a straight tube traced by a directrix moving 
always straight and keeping always parallel to itself. 

Sections. — ^If any directrix has a centre, the line through it, 
along which the centre moves parallel to g, is called the axis. Any 
plane through the axis makes a “principal section,” namely, two 
opposite parallels, elements of the surface, which, with two paral- 
lel sections of this plane by two parallel planes through the cylin- 
der, form a parallelogram. This parallelogram becomes a rectangle 
if the two planes be perpendicular to the generatrix g. In a right 
circidar cylinder such a perpendicular plane cuts it in a circle, but 
any plane oblique to the axis, in an ellipse, which is thus seen to be 
the parallel projection of a circle on an inclined plane, a fact lead- 
ing directly to many properties of that curve {see Ellipse). If 


the circular cylinder be not right but oblique, then the plane sec- 
tions across it are in general elliptic, but become circular for 
planes parallel to the directrix circle, and also in sections “sub- 
contrary,” i.e., of planes perpendicular to the principal section and 
inclined to the axis equally, but oppositely, to the directrix plane. 
The same condition occurs in oblique cones (see Cone). 

A Limiting Case of the Cone. — The cylinder may be regarded 
as a cone whose vertex has withdrawn to infinity (Desargues, 
1639). Accordingly all oblique sections of the right circular 
cylinder yield ellipses, but those parallel to an clement (g) or the 
axis 3deld a pair of parallels, a limiting case of the parabola. Still 
further turned, the plane again cuts through, giving ellipses. But 
the same two parallels may be held for a limiting case of the 

hyperbola = i which for b = co becomes x=Jza, an hy- 

perbola straightened out into a pair of right lines tangent al the 

vertices. The conjugate, hyperbola, - = — 1, on the same 

Ir 

supposition (/;=oo) becomes a pair of imaginary lines, x^±a 
V“-i. (5^6 Conic Sections and Co-ordinates.) (W B.Sm.) 

CYLINDER IN ENGINEERING 

The cylinder is one of the primary mechanical elements used 
in numerous kinds of prime movers, compressors, pumps, and 
pneumatic and hydraulic appliances. The earliest cylinders were 
employed in what were termed tirc-engincs, which operated by the 
production of a partial vacuum beneath a piston. Hu3^gens in 
1678 exploded gunpowder below the pi.ston; with the c.xpulsion of 
the gaseous products and the cooling of (he remainder a vacuum 
was produced for the piston to descend by atmospheric pressure. 
Papin in 1690 applied steam in a crude fashion, and Savery and 
Newcomen carried developments further (see Condenser), but 



Fig. 4. — SECTION of an oil-engine cylinder fitted with liner 
A renewable liner of hard-wearing metai is fitted into the cylinders of many 
kinds of engines. After a period of service it can be replaced by a new 
liner; which is a more satisfactory procedure than that of re-boring a 
cylinder 

Watt initiated the era of practical 'Steam-engine construction, mak- 
ing double-acting cylinders in which steam drove the piston to 
and fro, the principle remaining unchanged to-day. Later im- 
provements involved better methods of manufacture, the use of 
higher steam pressures and superheated steam, as well as of the 
expansive energy in successive cylinders, in compound, triple-ex- 
pansion, and quadruple-expansion engines. Now these multi-cyl- 
inder types are challenged by a single-cylinder engine, the “Uni- 
flow,” with its method of exhausting through central ports 
instead of at the ends of the Cidinder as usual. Great efficiency 
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results from the fact that condensation losses are reduced by 
the absence of alternate rushes of hot live steam and cooled ex- 
haust steam over the cylinder surfaces. 

Steam cylinders must be kept warm by lagging with non-con- 
ducting substances packed around the exterior, or by passing live 
steam around in a jacket. In internal-combustion engines and 
compressors the opposite need must be satisfied. The temperature 
must be kept down in order that the lubricating oil may keep in 
a working condition, and the parts maintain their shape. Air or 
water cooling systems deal with this problem (see Cooling Sys- 
tems). But in any class of cylinder the risk of distortion must be 
guarded against by careful design; no very thick parts must be 
adjacent to thin ones, or expansions and contractions will be un- 
equal, and leakages of steam or gas or vapour will occur. The 
strongest construction is in the Diesel engines, which have to act 
as powerful air-compressors, and then withstand the ensuing 
strong power stroke. The Imer is an important constructional 
feature in great numbers of cylinders; it is a very plain tube of 
close-grained, hard-wearing, iron or steel, fitted into the cylinder, 
and often held at one end only, leaving the remainder of the length 
to expand longitudinally (fig. 4). When much worn the liner can 
be taken out and a new one inserted. It is also convenient when 
employing aluminium cylinders for lightness, steel liners taking the 
wear of the piston. Liners of gun-metal or phosphor-bronze are 
fitted in some kinds of hydraulic machinery (e.g. pumps) to pre- 
vent rusting, and the rams may be of stainless steel for the same 
reason. When cast-iron does not afford sufficient strength, cast- 
steel is chosen, particularly in hydraulic work, while if pressures 
are very high, as in some pumps, the cylinder bodies are bored out 
of solid blocks of forged steel. 

Thicknesses range between remarkable extremes; on the one 
hand are the in. walls of aero-engines, and on the other the 
gin. cast-steel walls of a Davy 12,000 ton armour-plate press. 
Sound metal is particularly important in cylinders, and careful 
selection and casting of the metal are imperative. Many steam cyl- 
inders and others including those for hydraulic presses, are cast 
with a large extra lump of metal at the top, termed head-metal, the 
dross and scoriae rising into this. When the casting is taken from 
the mould, this lump is cut off, leaving pure sound metal through- 
out the cylinder. 

Multi-cylinders are used to a great degree in steam-engines, 
compressors, pumps, and motor and aero work. They are either 



Fig. 5 . — SECTIONAL DRAWING OF BRISTOL ••JUPITER” RADIAL AERO- 
ENGINE CYLINDER 


The method of producing these cylinders affords an example of the best 
practioe to secure absolutely flawless metal. A steel forging weighing 
86 Ib. is bored, and turned to make the finished outline shown in black, 
weighing then only 18 pounds 

built up by bolting together, or cast en bloc, the latter method 
being preferable from the point of view of rigidity and compact- 
ness. Aero-cylinders are sometimes cast, sometimes bored and 
turned from solid blocks of forged steel, so as to ensure sound 
metal throughout. Or a heavy forging is prepared, as in the Bris- 
tol “Jupiter” radial engines, and the cylinder machined out of 
this, removing a large amount of metal. This appears in fig. 5, the 
outline of the forging being shown by thin lines. The forging 
weighs 86 lb., the finished piece only 18 lb. 
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The importance of making a truly circular and parallel bore 
need scarcely be emphasized; without this, wasteful leakages occur 
in any sort of cylinder, and the compression cannot be piwperly 
obtained in an internal-combustion engine. The methods of finish- 
ing a bore from the casting or forging include boring, reaming, and 
grinding. The first-named process is often followed by the second 
to obtain superior finish and accuracy. Grinding gives a high 



Fig. 6. — A DIAGRAM SHOWING ACTION OF PLANETARY GRINDING OF 
CYLINDER BORES 


The peculiar planetary motion of the grinding-wheel spindle is necessary 
in order to grind the bores of cylinders while held in a fixed position on 
the table of the grinding-machine. Cylinder blocks, being bulky and un- 
balanced. cannot be conveniently revolved by a chuck, as is usual with other 
classes of work requiring to be ground internally 


mirror-finish, and by reason of the nature of the operation, which 
removes a mere film of metal, it tends to avoid distortion of the 
cylinder by pressure and heat. A number of machines have been 
developed for these operations, including single-spindle and multi- 
spindle boring and reaming machines, for units and block castings. 
The grinding machines are specially designed for the purpose, 
having a planetary action to the wheel-spindle which can be moved 
round in a circle of lesser or greater diameter as required, while 
the spindle is turning on its own axis at 5,000 or 6,000 revolutions 
per minute (fig. 6). This peculiar action is necessary because the 
cylinders cannot be conveniently revolved, but must be clamped 
to a fixed table. Honing is a newer finishing process, a revolving 
and reciprocating spindle moving a circle of carborundum cylin- 
ders round the bore and up and down. (See Ste.am Engine; In- 
ternal Combustion Engine; Diesel Engine.) (F. H.). 

CYLLENE (i) a mountain in Greece, in the north-east of 
Arcadia, mod. Ziria, 7,789 ft. It was sacred to Hermes, who was 
born in a cave on the mountain, and had a temple and an ancient 
statue on its summit. 

(2) An ancient port in Elis doubtfully identified with (3) the 
modern port at Glarentza, with mineral baths a little to the south. 

in architecture, a 
moulding of double curvature, 
whose profile is concave at one 
end, convex at the other. When 
the more projecting portion is 
concave, it is known as a cynia 
recta, when convex as a cyma 
reversa, (Gr. kuma, wave.) (See Moulding.) 

CYMATIUM, the uppermost member of a classic cornice 
(q.v.), usually consisting of a projecting moulding. In tlje Greek 
Doric the cymatium occurs only upon the pediment cornices, 
returning along the sides only the depth of the pediment coping 
which it decorates. It is in the form of an ovolo or projecting 
convex moulding. The cymatium also takes an ovolo form in the 
Tuscan order, a cavetto, or concave, form in the Roman Doric 
and a cyma recta form, or moulding of double curvature, elsewhere. 
(See Moulding; Order.) 

CYMBALS, a modern instrument of percussion of indefinite 
musical pitch, whereas the small ancient cup-shaped cymbals 
sounded a definite note. Cymbals consist of two thin round 
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plates of an alloy containing eight parts of copper to two of tin, 
and the sound is obtained by clashing and rubbing them against 
each Gather. Although cymbals are not often required they form 
part of every orchestra. They are specially suited for suggesting 
frenzy, fury or bacchanalian revels, as in the Venusberg music in 
Wagner’s Taimhdiiser and Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite. 

The timbre of the ancient cymbals is entirely different, more 
like that of small hand-bells or of the notes of the keyed har- 
monica. They are not struck full against each other, but by one 
of their edges, and the note given 
out by them is higher in propor- 
tion as they are thicker and 
smaller. Berlioz in Romeo a 7 id 
Juliet scored for two pairs of 
cymbals, modelled on some an- 
cient Pompeian instruments no 
larger than the hand. 

The origin of the cymbals must 
be referred to prehistoric times. 

The ancient Egyptian cymbals 
closely resembled our own. The 
British Museum possesses two 
pairs, 5-jin. in diameter, one of which was found in the coffin 
of the mummy of A.nkhhape, a sacred musician. 

CYMBALUM: see Chime-Bell. 

CYME, the name given in botany to an arrangement of flowers 
(inflorescence) in which each successive branch of the flowering 
axis ends in a flower after bearing one or more bracteoles in whose 
axils the branching is continuous. Cymes are subdivided accord- 
ing to the number of these branches. (^See Flower.) 

CYNEGILS (d. 643), king of the West Saxons, succeeded his 
uncle King Ceolwulf in 611. With his son Cwichclm (d. 636), he 
defeated the advancing Britons at Bampton, Oxfordshire, in 614, 
and Cwichelm sought to arrest the growing power of the North- 
umbrian king Eadwine by procuring his assassination; the attempt 
failed, and in C26 the West Saxons were forced to own Eadwine ’s 
supremacy. Cynegils’ next struggle was with Penda of Mercia, 
who defeated him in 628 at Cirencester. Cynegils was converted 
to Christianity by Birinus, and was baptized in 635 at Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire, where he founded a bishopric. His son Cenwalh suc- 
ceeded him. 

CYNEWULF (d. 785), king of Wessex, succeeded to the 
throne in 757 on the deposition of Sigebert. He was constantly 
at war with the Welsh. In 779 Offa of Mercia defeated him and 
took Bensington. In 785 he was surprised and killed at Marten, 
Wilts (Merantune), by Cyneheard, brother of Sigebert. 

See J. Earle and C. Plummer’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon ChronicUy 
7SS> 779 (Oxford, 1892). 

CYNEWULF, the only Old English vernacular poet, known 
by name, of whom any undisputed writings are extant. He is the 
author of four poems preserved in two mss., the Exeter Book and 
the Vercelli Bookj both of the early nth century. An epilogue 
to each poem contains the runic characters answering to the letters 
Cy y, n (e), w, u, I, /. The runes are to be read as the words that 
served as their names; these words enter into the metre of the 
verse, and (except in one poem) are significant in their context. 

In Juliana and Elene the name is spelt Cynewulf; in The 
Ascension the form is Cynwulf. In The Fates of the Apostles the 
page is defaced, but the spelling Cynwulf is almost certain. The 
absence of the E in The Ascension can hardly be due to a scribal 
omission, for the name of this letter (meaning '‘horse”) would 
not suit^thc context; this was perhaps the motive for the choice 
of the shorter foim. The orthography (authenticated as the poeCs 
own by the nature of his device) has chronological significance. 
If the poems had been written before 740, the spelling would al- 
most certainly have been Cyniwulf . From the scanty extant evi- 
dence we should conclude that the form Cynwulf came in about 
8O0, and the four works may therefore be referred provisionally to 
the beginning of the gth century, any lower date being for lin- 
gMstic ^d metrical reasons improbable. The mss. of the poems 
ijn the West-Saxon dialect, but Prof. E. Sievers’s arguments 
Northumbrian original have considerable weight. 


Cynewulf’s unquestioned poems show that he v/as a scholar, 
familiar with Latin and wdth religious literature, and they display 
much metrical skill and felicity in the use of traditional poetic 
language; but of the higher qualities of poetry they give little 
evidence. There are pleasing passages in Elene j but the clumsy 
and tasteless narration of the Latin original is faithfully repro- 
duced, and the added descriptions of battles and voyages are 
strings of conventional phrases, with no real imagination. In The 
Ascension the genuine religious fervour imparts a higher tone 
to the poetry; the piece has real but not extraordinary merit. Of 
the other two poems no critic has much to say in praise. 

Until recently it was commonly thought that Cynewulf’s author- 
ship of the Riddles iq.v.) in the Exeter Book was beyond dis- 
pute. Some of the Riddles have been shown by Prof. E. Sievers 
to be older than Cynewulf’s time; that he may have written some 
of the rest remains a bare possibility. The similarity of tone in 
the three poems known as the Christ affords some presumption of 
common authorship. Both The Incarnation and The Last Judg- 
me 7 it contain many passages of remarkable power and beauty. 
The Christ is followed in the ms. by two poems on Saint Guthlac, 
the second of which is generally, and with much probability, as- 
signed to Cynewulf. The first Guthlac poem is almost universally 
believed to be by another hand. Cynewulf’s reputation can gain 
little by the attribution to him of Gnthlac. Very different would 
be the effect of the establishment of his much di.sputed claim to 
Andreas, a picturesque vension of the legend of the Apostle 
Andrew. The poem abounds to an astonishing extent in ‘'Cyne- 
wulfian” phrases, but it is contended that these are due to imita- 
tion. If the author of Andreas imitated Elene and Juliana, he 
bettered his model. Cynewulf’s authorship has been asserted by 
some scholars for The Dream of tho Rood, the noble.st example 
of Old English religious poetry. But an extract from this poem is 
carved on the Ruthwell Cross; and, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of Prof. A. S. Cook, the language of the inscription seems 
too early for Cynewulf's date. The similarities between the 
Dream and El€ 7 te are therefore probably due to Cynewulf’s ac- 
quaintance with the older poem. The only remaining attribution 
that deserves notice is that of the Phoenix. I'he author of this 
fine poem was, like Cynewulf, a scholar, and usi‘s many of his 
turns of expression, but he was a man of greater genius than is 
shown in Cynewulf’s signed compositions. 

For the older literature relating to Cynoveulf, see K. Wiilkcr, 
Grvudriss dcr angehdcJn>ischen Litteralur (1885). References to the 
most important later discussions will be found in M. Trautmanii, 
Kynewtdf, dcr Blschof nnd Dichter (i8(jK), and the intnnluctions and 
notes to the editions of Cy 7 tcwulfs Christ, by I. GoIIancz (1892) and 
xA S. Cook (1900). For the arguments for Cynewulf's authorship of 
Andreas, see F. Ramhor.st, Andreas und Cynewulf (18S3). See also 
C. W. Kennedy, the Po(' 7 ns of Cvnnwidf Translated into IS77glish 
Prose (1910) ; A. S. Cook, “Cynewulf’.s Part in our Beouwuif,” Conn. 
Ac. Arts a?id Sri. xxvii, (1923). 

CYNICS, a small but influential school of ancient j)hilosophers. 
Their name is variously derived from the building in Athens 
called Cynosarges, the earliest home of the school, and from 
the Greek word for a dog (uvoov)^ in contemptuous allusion to 
the uncouth and aggressive manners adopted by the members of 
the^ school. Whichever of these explanations is correct, it is 
noticeable that the Cynics agreed in taking a dog as their common 
badge or symbol (see Diogenes). From a popular conception 
of the intellectual characteristics of the school comes the modern 
sense of "cynic,” implying a sneering disposition to disbelieve in 
the goodness of human motives and a contemptuous feeling of 
superiority. 

As regards the members of the school, the separate articles 
on Antisthenes, Crates, Diogenes and Demetrius contain 
all biographical information. We are here concerned only to 
examine the general principles of the school in its internal and 
external relations as forming a definite philosophic unit. The 
importance of these principles lies not only in their intrinsic 
value as an ethical system, but also in the fact that they form 
the link between Socrates and the Stoics, between the essentially 
Greek philosophy of the 4th century b.c. and a system of thought 
which has exercised a profound and far-reaching influence on 
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Chinese bronze cymbals marked 
WITH THE character “JEWEL” 
The cords of the Chinese instrument 
are usually red, symbolizing happiness 
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mediaeval and modern ethics. From the time of Socrates in 
unbroken succession up to the reign of Hadrian, the school was 
represented by men of strong individuality. The leading earlier 
Cynics were Antisthenes, Diogenes of Sinope, Crates of Thebes, 
and Zeno ; in the later Roman period, the chief names are Deme- 
trius (the friend of Seneca), Oenomaus and Demonax. All these 
men adhered steadfastly to the principles laid down by Antis- 
thenes. 

Antisthenes was a pupil of Socrates, from whom he imbibed 
the fundamental ethical precept that virtue, not pleasure, is the 
end of existence. He was, therefore, in the forefront of that 
intellectual revolution in the course of which speculation ceased 
to move in the realms of the physical {see Ionian School of 
PH iLOSon-iY) and focused itself upon human reason in its ap- 
plication to the practical conduct of life. “Virtue,"’ says Socrates, 
“is knowledge”: in the ultimate harmony of morality with 
reason is to be found the only true existence of man. Antisthenes 
adopted this principle in its most literal sense, and proceeded to 
explain “knowledge” in the narrowest terms of practical action 
and decision, excluding from the conception everything except 
the problem of individual will realizing itself in the sphere of 
ordinary existence. Just as in logic the inevitable result was 
the purest nominalism, so in ethics he was driven to individualism, 
to the denial of social and national relations, to the exclusion 
of scientific study and of almost all that the Greeks understood 
by education. This individualism he and his followers carried 
to its logical conclusion. The ordinary pleasures of life were 
for them not merely negligible hut positively harmful inasmuch 
as they interrupted the operation of the will. Wealth, popularity 
and power tend to dethrone the authority of reason and to pervert 
the soul from the natural to the artificial Man exists for and 
in himself alone; his highest end is self-knowledge and self- 
realization in conformity with the dictates of his reason, apart 
altogether from the State and society. For this end, disrepute 
and poverty are advantageous, in so far as they drive back the 
man upon himself, increasing his self-control and purifying his 
intellect from the dross of the external. The good man {i.e. the 
wise man) wants nothing: like the gods, he is ivrapK'fjs (self- 
sufficing) ; “let men gain wisdom — or buy a rope”; he is a citizen 
of the world, not of a particular country (cf. Diogenes Laertius 
vi. 2). 

It is not surprising that the pioneers of such a system were 
criticized and ridiculed by their fellows, and this by no means 
unjustly. We learn that Diogenes and Crates sought to force 
their principles upon their fellows in an obtrusive, tactless manner. 
The very essence of their philosophy was the negation of the 
graces of social courtesy; it was impossible to “return to nature” 
in the midst of a society clothed in the accumulated artificiality 
of evolved convention without shocking the ingrained sensibilities 
of its members. Nor is it unjust to infer that the sense of oppo- 
sition provoked some of the Cynics to an overweening display 
of superiority. At the same time, it is absurd to regard the 
eccentricities of a few as the characteristics of the school, still 
more as a condemnation of the views which they held. 

In logic Antisthenes was troubled by the problem of the One 
and the Many. A nominalist to the core, he held that definition 
and predication are either false or tautological. Ideas do not 
exist save for the consciousness which thinks them. “A horse,” 
said Antisthenes, “I can see, but horsehood I cannot see.” Defini- 
tion is merely a circuitous method of stating an identity: “a tree 
is a vegetable growth” is logically no more than “a tree is a tree.” 

Cynicism appears to have had a considerable vogue in Rome 
in the ist and 2nd centuries a.d. Demetrius (q.v.) and Demonax 
are highly eulogized by Seneca and Lucian respectively. It is 
probable that these later Cynics adapted themselves somewhat 
to the times in which they lived and avoided the crude extrava- 
gance of Diogenes and others. But they undoubtedly maintained 
the spirit of Antisthenes unimpaired and held an honourable place 
in Roman thought. This very popularity had the effect of attract- 
ing into their ranks charlatans of the worst type. So that in 
Rome also Cynicism was partly the butt of the satirist and 
partly the ideal of the thinker. 
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Disregarding all the accidental excrescences of the doctrine 
Cynicism must be regarded as a most valuable development and 
as a real asset in the sum of ethical speculation. With ’all its 
defective psychology, its barren logic, its immature technique 
it emphasized two great and necessary truths ; firstly, the absolute 
responsibility of the individual as the moral unit, and, secondly, 
the autocracy of the will. These two principles are sufficient 
ground for our gratitude to these “athletes of righteousness” 
(as Epictetus calls them). Furthermore they are profoundly 
important as the precursors of Stoicism. The closeness of the 
connection is illustrated by Juvenal’s epigram that a Cynic differed 
from a Stoic only by his cloak. Zeno was a pupil of Crates, from 
whom he learned the moral worth of self-control and indifference 
to sensual indulgence {see Stoics). 

Finally it is necessary to point out two flaws in the Cynic 
philosophy. In the first place, the content of the word “knowl- 
edge” is never properly developed. “Virtue is knowledge”; knowl- 
edge of what? and how is that knowledge related to the will? 
These questions were never properly answered by them. Secondly 
they fell into the natural error of emphasizing the purely animal 
side of the “nature” which was their ethical criterion. Avoiding 
the artificial restraints of civilization, they were prone to fall 
back into animalism pure and simple. Many of them upheld the 
principle of community of wives {see Diogenes Laertius vi. 2) ; 
some of them are said to have outraged the dictates of public 
decency. It was left to the Stoics to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, and to assign to the words “knowledge” and “nature” 
a saner and more comprehensive meaning. For relation of Cyni- 
cism to contemporary thought, cf. Cyrenaics, Megarian School. 
{See also Asceticism.) 

See F. W. Mullach Fragmenta philosopkortm Graecormn (Paris, 
1S67), ii., 261-438; H. Ritter and L. Preller Hist, phil, Graec. et Rom. 
ch. V.; hist, of ancient philosophy, and specially Ed. Zeller Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools, E. trans., O. J. Reichel (1868, 2nd ed. 1877) ; 
Th. Gomperz Greek Thinkers, E. trans., vol. ii., G. G. Berry (1905) ; 
E. Caird Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1904), ii. 
44 seq., 35 seq. 62 seq,; arts. Stoics and Socrates. 

CYNOSCEPHALAE, BATTLE OP (197 b.c.). Once the 
Hannibalic War {see Punic W.^rs) was concluded Roman ex- 
pansion began. Expansion eastwards soon brought the Republic 
into contact with the fragments of the Alexandrian Empire, and 
between the years 200 and 197 b.c. the Second Macedonian War 
took place culminating in the decisive victory of Quinctius 
Flamininus, the Roman Consul, over Philip, King of Macedon, at 
Cynoscephalae in Thessaly. Both armies numbered about 26,000 
men, the Macedonian being organized in a phalanx of two divisions 
of 8,000 men each, about 7,000 light troops and 2,000 horse. 
Flamininus had the same number of heavy foot, but was consider- 
ably the stronger in cavalry as the Actolian horsemen had joined 
him; he also possessed a force of war elephants. 

When the king arrived at Larissa he learnt that Flamininus was 
approaching Pherae, and immediately pushed forward to that 
place. Finding the ground there “thicHy wooded and full of walls 
and gardens and consequently unsuited to the movements of his 
phalanx” he fell back to Scotussa, a corn-growing district which 
offered him not only moderately level ground but ample supplies 
and forage. Learning of his withdrawal, Flamininus followed him, 
and quite unknown to each other both armies encamped on the 
opposite sides of a low range of hills called from their appearance 
Cynoscephalae, or “the Dogs’-heads.” The next day both generals 
sent out reconnoitring parties to occupy the ridge; a dense fog cov- 
ered the ground; in it the two forces of light infantry met unex- 
pectedly, and the Romans being the weaker were driven hsfck, then 
being reinforced they advanced, were once again heavily attacked 
by the Macedonians who would have cut them up had not they 
been held back by the Aetolian cavalry. 

Flamininus now, the fog having cleared, drew out his legions. 
Ordering his right wing to remain where it was with the elephants 
in front of it, he advanced at the head of the left wing covered 
on its left by light troops, to support his advanced guard, Philip 
was a sound but weak general. At first he had no intention of 
entangling his columns in the hilly ground, but finally was per- 
suaded by his subordinates to advance. Placing himself at the 
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head of the right division of the phalanx he was soon compelled 
to form it into a heavy column in order to cross the broken ground. 
Meanwhile Nicanor who was in command of the left division of 
the phalanx was instructed to follow the right division as soon as 
possible. This over-haste to support the Macedonian advanced 
guard resulted in Philip’s army being beaten in detail. 

On approaching Flamininus, Philip threw out his light infantry 
on his right flank and sounded the charge. The sarissas (pikes) 
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were lowered, and the Roman left wing driven down the hill 
Flamininus, seeing that it was not possible to prevent his men 
falling back, and perceiving that the Macedonian wings were 
separated, Nicanor being still a considerable distance in rear, gal- 
loped over to his right wing and ordered it to advance against the 
Macedonian left, which caught in column of march was thrown 
into confusion by the elephants, and at once broke and fled, being 
pursued by the Roman right wing. One of the tribunes, a man of 
quick tactical insight, seeing that the Roman left was hard 
pressed, broke away from the pursuit and wheeling round some 
20. maniples moved rapidly towards the Macedonian right wing, 
and charged it in rear. The nature of the phalanx being such that 
it was most difficult for the men to face round singly and defend 
themselves, confusion at once resulted. Under cover of this con- 
fusion the Roman left wing reformed its ranks and attacked the 
Macedonians in front. This dual attack in rear and front proved 
decisive. Philip left the field with a small party of men, his right 
wing was cut to pieces, his losses being 8,000 killed and 5,000 
prisoners; the Romans lost 700. 

Tactically the battle of Cynoscephalae is an interesting one. 
Both armies attacked and were attacked in detail. In 'the actual 
charge the sarissa proved once again all-powerful, but the legionary 
org^zation being the more flexible enabled a clear-sighted sub- 
ordinate quickly to break off a small party of men and manoeuvre 
towards the decisive point— the rear of the victorious Macedonian 
n^t. See also Rome: History, 


Bibliography. — Polybius xviii.; Livy xxxiii., T. Mommsen, History 
of Rome, Book iii., viii.; T A. Dodjee, Great Captains, Hannibal ii. 
chap, .xlv,; H. G. Liddell, History of Rome, li., xxxix. ; Kromaycr- 
Vcith, Schlachten — Atlas Ziir Anliken Kriegsgeschichte, part ii. 

CYNOSURE, the name given by the Greeks and Romans to 
the constellation of the Little Bear, Ursa Minor. (Lat. cynosura, 
Gr. Kvvocovpa^ from kvvos^ genitive of /cucoi/, a dog, and oupd 
tail.) The word is applied in English to the pole-star which appears 
in that constellation, and hence to something bright which, like a 
“guiding-star,” draws all attention to it, as in Milton’s “cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes.” 

CYNOTHERAPY, the practice of healing by means of dogs, 
is of great antiquity and almost world-wide distribution. In it 
the use of the dog may be merely magical or ceremonial, or the 
parts of the dog itself may be used as medicine or as ingredients 
therein. Primitive thought does not clearly distinguish between 
what is magical and what is medicinal. The domestication of the 
dog dates from the Mesolithic age, and its use as food is wide- 
spread and has generally some ceremonial significance, a signifi- 
cance perhaps due to the great value of the dog to the ancient 
hunter or shepherd. Thus in the Nicobar islands, where the dog is 
apparently a tribal token, it is sacrificed, then cooked and eaten. 
The Lhota Nagas of Assam sacrifice (and eat ) dogs at a propitia- 
tory ceremony because the dog, being the cleverest of all animals, 
is therefore the most gratifying to the spirits. Among the Igorot 
of Luzon the dog is used as a ceremonial food, and in mediaeval 
Europe it was a favourite animal in offerings to the devil. In Argos 
the dog was sacrificed to a fertility god, and in Sparta and Caria to 
the god of war; the Macedonians and Boeotians sacrificed dogs in 
purification rites and so apparently did the Romans, for Pliny 
mentions that live dogs were fastened in a wooden fork (Nat. 
Hist, xxix., iv.), much as a Kuki or Naga of Assam impales them 
on a bamboo spike at this day. The dog also appears to have been 
eaten as food in Rome. In 813 the Bulgar leader, Krum, sacrificed 
dogs before Constantinople. The Sema Nagas mark a boundary 
by burning a live puppy, and a similar use of dogs as sacrifices on 
important occasions such as in peace-makings, in cementing friend- 
ships, in taking oaths and even in rain-making is common. 

But though these uses of the dog may be merely the outcome of 
a vague feeling of reverence, caused by its sagacity and valuable 
qualities, of such a feeling as that recorded of the Kenyahs of 
Borneo, there seems to be more than this at the bottom of its use 
as medicine, and it may be that there is, or has been, an idea that 
Ihe soul matter of human beings and of dogs is of similar quality 
(see Metempsychosis; Lycanthropy; Head-hunting), and 
that the latter can usefully be substituted for the former for that 
reason. It has been suggested — Carveth Read, Origin of Man 
(1925) — that the sympathy between man and dogs is due to the 
fact that both are descended from ancestors that hunted in packs. 
In any case hunting dogs are often treated as human beings; if an 
Angami Naga kills one, he must leave the village for five days, that 
of his departure and return being kept as communal tabu days, as 
if he had committed homicide on a small scale. Hunting dogs were 
crowned in ancient Italy, are buried with particular respect by the 
Naga tribes of Assam, and are allotted a definite share of the game 
killed by the Oraons of Chhota Nagpur in India, by the Khasis 
and the Naga tribes in Assam, and by the Tinguians of the 
Philippine Islands. So, too, canine have been substituted for 
human victims in sacrifice on the Nile, in Hawaii, in the Naga 
hills, and perhaps in Ireland; and the same idea is no doubt present 
in the use of dogs for sacrifice in illness by the Koryaks of Siberia, 
in New Guinea, in Hawaii, and by the Kuki tribes of Assam and 
Burma, the dog being the sacrifice par excellence in illness among 
the Thado, Lushei, and Chins. The Bura and Aru islanders of 
Indonesia eat dogs to acquire bravery, as do the Kansas Indians 
of the U.S,A. The Romans sacrificed dogs to the Bona Dea and at 
the Lupercalia. The Huancas of Peru had the same idea and ate 
dogs at their greatest festival, while the Angami Nagas also make 
a practice of eating dog at their important annual festival, the 
Sekrengi, which is intended to secure the health of the community 
during the ensuing year. The Naga tribes all regard dog’s flesh 
as a valuable tonic and as generally health-giving, while the flesh, 
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blood, or fat of dogs has long been regarded as medicinal in 
Europe. Hippocrates advocated a diet of dog flesh in certain 
illnesses, as consumption, and Pliny remarks “that sucking puppies 
were held fit for food.’’ Culpeper, in his Pharmacopoeia 
Londiniensis (1659), recommends newly-whelped puppy as an in- 
gredient in liniment for bruised or wounded limbs, and the 
Pharmacopee Uimcrsclle (1763) gives directions for the prepara- 
tions of ointment, oil, and liniment from dogs for use in rheuma- 
tism, while a remedy called “dog oil” is still used in the north of 



Fig 1 . — CAREX RIPARIA, THE LARGEST BRITISH SEDGE. FROM 3 TO 5 FT 
HIGH 


A. Wale flower (Enlarfled) B. Female flower (Enlarged) 


England for arthritis. Dog, too, is a common nostrum against 
poison; “nothing is more potent against poison than dog’s blood,” 
says Pliny again {Loc. cit.), and in Ireland “the blood of many 
dogs” forms part of a charm against poisoning, while the Angami 
Naga antidote is the eyes of a living dog, plucked out and 
swallowed. The hair of the dog that bit you is a remedy for dog- 
bite in Assam as well as in Great Britain, while in China there is 
medicinal virtue in the hair of any dog. 

Of course the belief in the virtue of dog flesh may be due, or 
partly due, to the observations of the healing effects of a dog’s 
licking its own wounds. Langne de chien sert de medecine says the 
French proverb, while the scrip- 
tural case of Lazarus seems to 
contain that idea. Cures were ef- 
fected at Epidaurus in the 4th 
century B.c. by the licking of the 
patient by dogs sacred to Aescu- 
lapius (q.v.), to which dogs the 
Athenians actually offered sacri- 
fices. The idea is still current, 
for a whole family in Co. Dur- 
ham in 1921 attributed their re- 
covery from scabies to the licking 
of a pet dog (The Laficet, Nov. 

1921). (J. H.H.) 

CYPERACEAE, in botany, 
a family of monocotyledons. 

They are grass-like herbs, some- 
times annual, but more often per- 
sisting by means of an under- 
ground stem, from which spring 
erect solitary or clustered, gen- 
erally three-sided aerial stems, 
with leaves in three rows. The 
minute flowers are arranged in 
spikelets somewhat as in grasses, 
and these again in larger spike- America 
like or panic! ed inflorescences. The flower has in rare cases a 
perianth of six scale-like leaves arranged in two whorls, and thus 
conforming to the common monocotyledonous type of flower. 
Generally the perianth is represented by hairs, bristles or similar 
developments, often indefinite in number; in the two largest gen- 
era, Cyperus, and Carex the flowers are naked. In a few cases 
there are two whorls of stamens, with three members in each; but 
generally only three are present; the pistil consists of two or 
three carpels, united to form an ovary bearing a corresponding 
number of styles and containing one ovule. The flowers, often 



Fig. 1A. — CAREX ampullacea, 
WHICH GROWS FROM X TO 3 FT. 
HIGH, IN BOGS AND MARSHES IN 
PARTS OF EUROPE. ASIA AND NORTH 


unisexual, are wind-pollinated. The fruit is one-seeded, with a 
tough, leathery or hard wall. There are S5 genera containing 
about 3,200 species and widely distributed throughout the ^arth, 
chiefly as marsh-plants. In the arctic zone they form 10% of 
the flora. They will flourish in soils rich in humus which are loo 
acid to support grasses. The large genus Cyperus contains about 
600 species, chiefly in the warmer parts of the earth; C. papyrus 



B. FLOWER OF THE TRUE BULRUSH (SCIRPUS LACUSTRIS) , FROM WHICH 
MATS AND CHAIR BOTTOMS ARE MADE 

is the Egyptian papyrus. CareXj the largest genus of the order, 
the sedges, is widely distributed in the temperate, alpine anci 
arctic regions of both hemispheres containing over 1,000 species. 
It is represented by 60 species in Britain, and by over 200 species 
in North America. Carex arenaria, the sea-bent, grows on sand 
dunes and helps to bind the sand with its long cord-like under- 
ground stem which branches widely. Scirpns lacustris, the common 
bxilrush, occurs in lakes, ditches and marshes; it has a spongy, 
green, cylindrical stem, reaching nearly an inch in thickness and 
I to 8ft. high, which is usually leafless with a terminal branched 
inflorescence. Eriophormnj cotton grass, is represented in Britain 
by several species in boggy land. They are small tufted herbs 
with cottony heads due to the numerous hair-like bristles which 
take the place of the perianth and become much elongated in the 
fruiting stage. 

In North America, some species of Carex grow on dry land, but 
the largest ones occur in low grounds. They cover great areas of 
marsh land in the Upper Mississippi region, and are employed 
in the manufacture of “grass carpets.” 

CY-PRES, in English law, a principle adopted by the court 
of chancery in dealing with trusts for charitable purposes. When 
the charitable purpose intended by a testator cannot be carried 
into effect, but the general charitable intent is clear, the court will 
apply the funds to some other purpose, as near the original as 
possible (whence the name). 
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In the United States, charitable trusts have become more fre- 
quent as the wealth of the country has progressed, and are re- 
garded with increasing favour by the courts. The cy-pres doctrine 
has been either expressly or virtually applied to uphold them in 
several of the States, and in some there has been legislation in 
the same direction. In others the doctrine has been repudiated;* 
e.g., in Michigan, Tennessee, Indiana and Virginia. For many 
years the New York courts held that this doctrine was not in 
force there, but in 1S03 the legislature repealed the provisions of 
the revised statutes on w^hich these decisions rested and restored 
the ancient law. Statutes passed in Pennsylvania have established 
the doctrine there, and dissolved any doubt as to its being in 
force in that State. 

CYPRESS {Cupressiis) , in botany, a genus of 12 species of 
conifers belonging to the family Cupressaceae, represented by 
evergreen aromatic trees and shrubs indigenous to the south of 
Europe, Asia and North America. The leaves of the cypresses are 
scale-like, overlapping and generally in four rows; the female cat- 
kins are roundish, and fewer than the male; the cones consist of 
from six to ten peltate woody scales, which end in a curved point, 
and open when the seeds are ripe; the seeds are numerous and 
winged. All the species exude resin, but no turpentine. 

The Italian cypress (C. sempervirens) has been well known 
throughout the Mediterranean region since classic times. It is a 
tapering tree resembling the Lombardy poplar; its branches are 
thickly covered with small, imbricate, shining-green leaves; the 
male catkins are about three lines in length; the cones are between 
I and i*2-in. in diameter, sessile, and generally in pairs, and are 
made up of large angular scales, slightly convex exteriorly, and 
with a sharp point in the centre. The tree grows to a height of 
90ft. in its native soil. It thrives best on a dry, deep, sandy loam, 
on airy sheltered sites at no great elevation. The timber is hard, 
close-grained, of a fine reddish hue, and very durable. 

The cypress, which grows no more when once cut down, was 
regarded as a symbol of the dead, and perhaps for that reason was 
sacred to Pluto. The tree grows straight, or nearly so, and has a 
gloomy and forbidding, but wonderfully stately aspect. With 
advancing age its foliage becomes almost black. Its origin is 
doubtful. 

The Port Orford cedar (C. Lawsoniana), native to south Oregon 
and north California, attains a height of rooft. The finest repre- 
sentative of the genus in California is the Monterey cypress (C. 
macrocar pa). It is a tree of beautiful symmetry, becoming 150ft. 
in height, with a trunk 8 to loft. in circumference. It grows 
rapidly, even on poor soils, and thrives best near the sea. Other 
Californian species are C, Joveniana and C. Macnabiana, which 
are much smaller trees than the Monterey cypress. C. funebris 
is a native of the north of China, where it is planted near pagodas, 
C. nootkaensis, the Nootka Sound cypress or Alaska cedar, is a 
hardy species, reaching a height of from 80 to looft. C. obtusa, 
of Japan, is a tall tree reaching looft. in height, and widely 
planted by the Japanese for its timber, which is one of the best 
for interior construction. It is also cultivated by them in a dwarf 
form not exceeding a foot in height. 

The “deciduous cypress,” “swamp cypress” or “bald cypress,” 
Taxodium distichum, is another member of the family (tribe 
Taxodioideae), a native of the southern United States and Mexico. 
It is a lofty tree reaching a height of about 170ft., with a 
massive trunk 15ft. or more in diameter, growing in or near 
water. The lower part of the trunk bears huge buttresses, each 
of which ends in a long branching far-spreading root, from the 
branches of which spring the peculiar knees which rise above the 
level of the water. The knees are of a soft spongy texture and act 
as breathing organs, supplying the roots with air, which they would 
otherwise be unable to obtain when submerged. The stout, hori- 
zontally spreading branches give a cedar-like appearance; the 
foliage is light and feathery; the leaves and the slender shoots 
which bear them fall in the autumn. The cones, about the size 
of small walnut, bear spirally-arranged imbricate scales which 
Stihtend the three-angled winged seeds. The wood is light, soft, 
Straight-grained and easily worked; it is very durable in contact 
ynth the soil, and is used for railway-ties, posts, fencing and for 


construction. The tree thrives only near water. The bald cypress 
is very e.xtensively developed in Mexico, as one of the important 
assets of that country, furnishing valuable timber for many pur- 
poses. Its durability and resistance to water arc remarkable. The 
geological history of cypress dates back to the Upper Cretaceous, 
the present evidence being that the group was derived from the 
pine group during the Mesozoic 

CYPRIAN, SAINT (CaeciUus Cyprianus, called Thasclus) 
(c. 200-258), the illustrious bishop of Carthage, was born of 
a wealthy patrician family at Carthage, where ho became a 
teacher of rhetoric. About 246 he was converted by the ])riest 
Caecilianus. His enthusiasm and ability, togetlier with his de- 
votion of his wealth to the relief 01 the poor and other pious uses, 
led to his being made head of the church in Carthage c. 248. 
During the persecution of Decius (250), Cyprian had to seek 
safety in retreat, but he returned when it relaxed under Callus, 
the successor of Decius. Several councils were held to discuss 
such questions as heretical dissensions from the ]:)elief in the 
divine authorship of the episcopal order and the unity of Ciiristen- 
dom, baptism by heretics and the readmission into the church 
of those who had lapsed during persecution. Though tolerant 
towards the lapsed, Cyprian was strict in the matter (d Ifaptisni, 
and only escaped conflict with the Roman bishop Stephen through 
the new persecution under the Emperor Valerian. St<*phen was 
martyred in Aug. 257, and Cyprian was banished to Curubis. 
He was recalled and beheaded on Sept. 14, 258, the first African 
bishop to obtain the martyr's crown. 

Cyprian’s v/orks, written in a smooth, persua.sivc style reflect- 
ing his practical mind, arc concerned, like Tertullian's, and often 
in imitation of them, with apologetic, dogmatic and pastoral 
themes. The best known is the De Uni In to CathoUcar Rcclvshw 
called forth in a.d. 251 by the schism at Carthage and the Novatian 
schism at Rome. It proclaims the doctrine of one churdi founded 
upon Peter, whose “tangible bond is her one united episcopate, 
an apostleship universal yet only one — the authority of every 
bishop perfect in itself and independent, yet not funning with all 
the others a mere agglomeration of powers, hut being a tenure 
upon a totality like that of a shareholder in some joint properly.” 
The Ad Donaium {De Gratia Dei) contrasts the regenerateil life 
with the moral degradation of the heathen; the Dn Opc.rc vL 
eleemosynis presents the Tcrtulliau coucei)tiou of merit aixi satis- 
faction; and the Letters, only 66 of the pa‘sent collection being 
genuine, are important for church history and (tcch^siaslical law. 
Cyprian, who “set his seal on Episcopaiiaiii.sm" and sfr<*sst:cl infant 
baptism and penance as means of grace, wtis of unparalleled 
authority in the We.st, especially for Augustine, 

The best edition of his works i.s tlial by W. von in the 

Corpus Script orum Ecclesiaslicormn (Eng. traics. in tin* Oxford IJhrorv 
of the Fathers). See also K. W. Benson, Cyprian, his life, his times, 
his works (1897) ; A, Harnack, Jlht. of Dof^ma ii, and v. ; (). Barden- 
hewer, Gesch. der Altkirckl. Lit. II. 

CYPRINODONTS, a family of fislies, soft-rayed and with 
abdominal pelvic fins, but without a duct to the air-ldadder. The 
head is flat-topped, the mouth generally small and protractile, 
with bands of small teeth in the jaws, the scales usually large. 
About 400 species are known, none of which exceed.s a foot in 
length; they are found in all warm countries, but are especially 
abundant in America; many species arc marine, but the.se espe- 
cially frequent lagoons and estuaries; othens arc confined to’ fresh 
water. The Cyprinodonls arc much appreciated a.s aciuarium 
fishes, on account of their small size, pretty colours, and lively 
habits. Courtship and pairing are general throughout the group, 
and in many species the sexes arc very di.ssiinilur, the males 
being brilliantly coloured and having large anti beautifully orna- 
mented fins. Cynolclms of South America is unique among fishes, 
the dorsal fin of the male being not only much larger than that 
of the female, but having many more ray.s. There are seven sub- 
families, of which the Fundvlinae and Cyprinodonlhiae are 
oviparous and occur in Africa, southern Europe, and Asia, a.s well 
as in America, In the extraordinary PhallosMhiftae, from 
Johore and the Philippines, pelvic fins are absent and the mule has 
a large muscular appendage under the head. The other viviparous 
groups, four in number, are American, and in them the anal fin 
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of the male is modified into an intromittent organ. Lebisies retic- 
ultitus, the ‘‘Millions” fish of the West Indies, devours mosquito 
larvae and so helps to prevent malaria. Xiphophoriis helleri of 
Mexico, named “sword-tail” because the lower half of the caudal 
fin of the male is produced into a long pointed process, is remark- 
able tor “sex inversion,” about half the females becoming con- 
verted into males before they reach an inch in length One of the 
most curious types is the “four-eyed fish” (Anableps) of Central 
and South America, in which the eyes project above the top of 
the head, and are divided by a black horizontal band into an 
upper part for vision in the air and a lower for vision in the water. 
Spermatuphores have been described in the P hallos tethinae and 
Poecillinae, and may be characteristic of the group. The Ambly- 
opsidae, which include the blind cave fishes of North America, 
are a related family. (C T R ) 

CYPRUS, one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean, 
since 1914 a British Crown colony, at roughly equal distance from 
the coasts of Asia Minor to the north and of Syria to the east. 
The headland of Cape Kormakiti in Cyprus is distant 44 m. from 
Cape Anamur in Asia Minor, and its north-east point, Cape St. 
Andrea, is 69 m. from Latakieh in Syria. It lies between 34° 33' 
and 35° 4 t' N,, and between 32'’ 20' and 34^ 35' E. Its greatest 
length is about 141 m., from Cape Drepano in the west to Cape 
St. i\ndrea in the north-east, and its greatest breadth, from Cape 
Gala in the south to Cape Kormakiti in the north, reaches 60 m.; 
while it retains an average width of from 35 to 50 m. through 
the greater part of its extent, but narrows suddenly to less than 
10 m. about 34° E., and from thence sends out a long narrow 
tongue of land towards the E.N.E. for a distance of 46 m., termi- 
nating in Cape St. Andrea. The coast-line measures .^{86 m., the 
area is 3,584 sq.m., or a little more than the area of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Cyprus is the largest island in the Mediterranean after 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

Mountains. — A great part of the island is occupied by two 
mountain ranges, both having a general direction from west to 
east. Of these, the most extensive and lofty fills almost the whole 
southern portion of the island, and is generally designated as Mt. 
Olympus. The highest summit, Mt. Troddos, attains 6,406 feet. 
Subordinate spurs diverge on all sides; one extends to Cape 
Arnauti (the ancient Acamas), which forms the north-west ex- 
tremity of the island; others descend to the northern and southern 
coasts. South-east of the summit are governmental and military 
summer quarters. The main range is continued eastward by Mt. 
Adelphi (5,305 ft.), Papoutsa (5,124) and Machaira or Chionia 
(4,674), and ends in the isolated Hill of the Holy Cross (2,260 
ft.), Santa Croce, Stavrovouni or Oros Stavro, a conspicuous 
object from Larnaca, only 12 m. distant, and a place of pil- 
grimage. The northern range, a narrow but rugged and rocky 
ridge, begins at Cape Kormakiti (the ancient Crommyon) and is 
continued unbroken to the eastern Cape St. Andrea, a distance 
of more than 100 miles. It has no collective name; its western 
part is the Kyrcnia mountains, the remainder Carpas. Its highest 
summit (Buffavenfo) attains only 3,135 feet. It descends ab- 
ruptly to the south into the great plain of Lefkosia, and to the 
north to a narrow plain bordering the coast. 

The Mesaotia. — Between the two mountain ranges lies a broad 
plain, extending across the island from the bay of Famagusta to 
that of Morphou on the west, a distance of nearly 60 m., with a 
breadth varying from to to 20 miles. It is known by the name of 
the Mesaoria or Messaria. The chief streams are the Pedias and 
the Yalias, which follow roughly parallel courses eastward. The 
greater part consists of open, uncultivated downs; but corn is 
grown in the northern portions. Though Cyprus was celebrated 
in antiquity for its forests, the whole Mesaoria is now treeless. 
The disappearance of the forests (which is being artificially 
remedied) has reduced the rivers to mere torrents, dry in sum- 
mer. Even the Pedias (ancient Pediaeus) does not reach the sea 
in summer, and forms unhealthy marshes. The mean annual tem- 
perature in Cyprus is about 69® F (mean maximum 78® and 
minimum 57®). The mean annual rainfall is about 19 inches. 
October to March is the cool, wet season. Earthquakes are not 
uncommon. 


Geology. — Cyprus lies in the continuation of the folded belt 
of the Anti-taurus. The northern coast range is formed by the 
oldest rocks in the island, consisting chiefly of limestones and 
marbles with occasional masses of igneous rock. These are sup- 
posed to be of Cretaceous age, but no fossils have been found 
in them. On both sides the range is flanked by sandstones and 
shales (the Kythraean series), supposed to be of Upper Eocene 
age; and similar rocks occur around the southern mountain mass. 
The Oligocene consists of grey and white marls (known as the 
Idalian series), which are distributed all over the island and attain 
their greatest development on the south side of the Troodos. All 
these rocks have been folded, and take part in the formation of 
the mountains. The great igneous masses of Troodos, etc., con- 
sisting of diabase, basalt and serpentine, are of later date. Plio- 
cene and later beds cover the central plain and occur at intervals 
along the coast. The Pliocene is of marine origin, and rests un- 
conformably upon all the older beds, including the Post-oligocene 
igneous rocks, thus proving that the final folding and the last 
volcanic outbursts were approximately of Miocene age. The 
caves of the Kyrenian range contain a Pleistocene mammalian 
fauna. 

Population. — ^The population of Cyprus in 1931 was 347,959, 
of whom 61,422 were Mohammedans. The people are mainly 
Greeks and Turks. About 20% of the population are Muslims; 
nearly all the remainder are Christians of the Orthodox Greek - 
Church. The Muslim religious courts, presided over by cadis, are 
strictly confined to jurisdiction in religious cases affecting the 
Mohammedan population. The island is divided into the six dis- 
tricts of Famagusta, Kyrenia, Larnaca, Limasol, Nicosia and 
Papho. The chief towns are Nicosia (pop. 23,507), the capital, in 
the north central part of the island, Limasol (15,066) and Lar- 
naca (11,725) on the south-eastern coast. The other capitals of 
districts are Famagusta on the east coast, Kyrenia, a small port, 
on the north, and Ktima, capital of Papho, on the south-west. 

Agriculture and Minerals. — ^The most important species of 
trees are the Aleppo pine, the Pinus laricio, cypress, cedar, carob, 
olive and Quercus alnifoUa. Recent additions are the eucalyptus, 
casuarina, Pinus pinea and ailanthus. Existing plantations are 
protected and extended under the Forestry Department. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry in the island. The soil is extremely 
fertile. A director of agriculture was appointed in 1896. The 
principal crops are grain, fruit, including carob, olive, mulberry, 
cotton, vegetables and oil seeds. Vineyards occupy a considerable 
area, and the native wines are pure and strong. Considerable works 
of irrigation have been undertaken since 189S, including a reser- 
voir at S5mcrasi (Famagusta), with a catchment of 27 sq.m, and 
a capacity of 70,000,000 cu.ft., and three large reservoirs in the 
Mesaoria to hold up the flood waters of the Pedias and Yalias 
rivers, and to irrigate 42,000 ac. (completed 1901), and, more 
recently, irrigation from artesian supplies in the Morphou district. 

The rearing of live stock, especially mules, is important. Arab 
stallions have been imported. Cattle, sheep, mules and donkeys 
are sent in large numbers to Egypt. The sponge fishery is im- 
portant. Exports are embroideries, worked silk and cigarettes. 

Arazi land is held by title deed issued by the Land Registry 
ofifice; there are special categories of waste-land and trust-land.s 
for public, religious or charitable purposes. Mulk includes all 
buildings, gardens, planted land and grafted trees, and is in- 
scribed at the Land Registry. All minerals belong to the wState; 
permission is necessary for erection of buildings; and any land 
may be expropriated for public purposes. Most of the cultivated 
land is held by peasant proprietors. Of the total area, 3,584 
sq.m., about 700 is State forest, 700 rocky waste, 400 reclaimable 
waste, 1,700 cultivated. 

Cyprus was celebrated among the ancients for its mineral 
wealth, especially for its mines of copper. Some prospecting and 
mining has been done recently, but on a small .scale. There are 
extensive salt works in the neighbourhood of Larnaca and Limasol. 
Asbestos is exported (10,904 tons in 1927). Gypsum is exported 
unburnt from the Carpas, and as plaster of Paris from Limasol 
and Larnaca. Statuary marble has been found on the slopes of 
Buffavenlo in the northern range. 
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Commumcations- — disability working against the trade of 
Cyprus has been the want of natural harbours, the ports of Lar- 
naca, Limasol and Papho possessing only open roadsteads ; though 
the construction of a satisfactory commercial harbour has been 
undertaken at Famagusta, and there is a small harbour at Kyrenia. 
In 1927, 518 steamships entered ports in Cyprus (tonnage 83^,- 
361) and 883 sailing vessels. Motor roads are being improved 
between the more important towns, and there is a light-railway 
from Famagusta to Nicosia and thence to Morphou. The Eastern 
Telegraph company maintains a cable from Alexandria (Egypt) 
to Larnaca, and the greater part of the lines on the island; there 
is a weekly mail service via Egypt to London. (J. L. My.) 

ADMINISTRATION 

The governor has the assistance of an executive council and of 
a Legislative council on which a majority of elective members 
represent Muslim and Christian voters, in the proportion of 3 to 9. 
The administrative councils inherited from Turkish times retain 
restricted functions of assessment and land valuation. The six 
Turkish subdivisions have each a commissioner, administrative 
council, and courts of justice. Justice is administered according 
to the Ottoman code as amended by Cyprus statute law. There 
is a supreme court (with appeal in certain cases to the Privy 
Council) and in each district an assize court, a district court, a 
magistrate’s court, and village courts as required. The higher 
courts have an English president, with Muslim and Christian 
assessors. The Cyprus military police includes both Christians 
and Muslims. 

Finance and Trade. — ^The principal sources of revenue are 
from customs, port and other dues on shipping; tithe on grain and 
caroubs; export duties on other crops and produce, and taxes on 
live-stock, on land and buildings; excise; licences, etc., and the 
salt monopoly. Revenue has risen from ii 76,000 in 1878 to about 
i75o,ooo in 1928. Currency is based on the gold sovereign divided 
into 180 “copper piastres”; silver and copper coins are struck 
for local use. The Imperial Ottoman Bank and the Bank of 
Athens have agencies in the principal towns: there are also 
Government savings banks and an agricultural bank. 

The chief exports (£1,585,940 in 1927) are caroubs, cattle 
(especially mules), barley, wine and spirit, raisins and other 
fruits, cotton, silk and wool; chief imports (£1,542,870 in 1927) 
are flour, sugar, cotton and woollen goods, coffee, leather, soap, 
petroleum, timber, machinery and hardware. Trade with the 
United Kingdom is represented by 44*65% of the imports, and 
18% of the exports. Turkish weights and measures are used. 

Education. — ^The Turks expended £500 annually on certain 
Muslim schools; others had endowments; Christian schools were 
maintained by subscriptions. In iSSr a system of grants in aid 
of local contributions began, administered by boards of Muslim 
and Christian Education through district and village committees, 
with separate provision for Armenian and Maronite schools. At 
Nicosia there are separate secondary schools for Muslim and 
Christian boys and girls. An English school on grammar school 
lines receives pupils of all races and creeds, and attracts pupils 
from neighbouring countries. The endowed Mitzis-Lemythou 
school is commercial; the Presbyterian Mission school at Larnaca 
prepares for the American college at Beirut. Prisoners are in- 
structed in handicrafts, and there is a farm-hospital, leper. (X.) 

ANCIENT HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

The Stone age has left but few traces in Cyprus. The “mega- 
lithic” monument of Hala Sultan Teke near Larnaca may perhaps 
be early, but the vaulted chamber of Agia Katrina near Enkomi 
is Roman, and the chapel of Agia Phareromeni at Larnaca is a 
tomb of similar late date. The perforated monoliths at Ktima 
seem to belong to oil presses of uncertain date. A neolithic 
settlement is reported at Frenaros. 

The Bronze age, on the other hand, is of peculiar importance 
since Cyprus was one of the chief early sources of copper. 
Throughout this period, which began probably before 3000 b.c. 
and ended about 1200 b.c., Cyprus evidently maintained a large 
population, and distinct art and culture. This culture falls into 


three main stages. In the first, the implements are of copper, the 
pottery is hand-made, with a red burnished surface, gourd-like 
forms and incised patterns; zoomorphic art is rare, and imported 
objects are unknown. In the second stage, implements of bronze 
(9 to 10% tin) became common; pottery of buff clay with 
painted geometrical patterns appears alongside the red-ware; and 
foreign imports occur, such as Egyptian blue-glazed beads. 

In the third stage, Aegean colonists introduced the Mycenaean 
culture and industries; with new types of weapons, wheel-made 
pottery, a naturalistic art which rapidly becomes conventional; 
gold, ivory, glass and enamels. Intercourse with Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt brought other types of pottery, jewellery, etc. There 
is, however, nothing in this period which can be ascribed to 
specifically “Phoenician” influence; the only traces of writing are 
in a variety of the Aegean script (British Museum, Excavations in 
Cyprus j 1900). It is in this third stage that Cyprus first appears 
in history, under the name Asi, as a conquest of Tethmosis 
(Thothmes) III. of Egypt (i8th dynasty, c. 1500 n.c.) (E. Ober- 
hummer, Die Insel Cypern, Munich, 1903, i, pp. 1-3). It was 
still in Egyptian hands under Seti I., and Rameses III. Alasyitj 
sometimes identified with Cyprus, is probably in north Syria 

The Early Iron age which succeeds is a period of obscurity 
and relapse. The introduction of iron was accompanied, as in 
the Aegean, by economic and political changes, which broke up 
the Mycenaean colonies. Foreign imports almost cease; cylinders 
and scarabs are replaced by conical seals like those of Asia 
Minor, and dress-pins by brooches (fibulae). Representative art 
languishes; decorative art becomes purely geometrical. Lingering 
thus, Mycenaean traditions met new oriental influences from the 
Syrian coast. But there is no clear proof of Phoenician or other 
Semitic activity in Cyprus till the end of the 8th century. 

No reference to Cyprus has been found in Babylonian or 
Assyrian records before the reign of Sargon II. (end of 8th 
century b.c.). The Hebrew geographers of this and the next 
century reckoned it as predominantly Greek. Sargon’s campaigns 
in north Syria, Cilicia and south-east Asia Minor (721-711) 
provoked first attacks, then an embassy and submission in 709, 
from seven kings of Yatmma (the Assyrian name, for Cyprus) ; 
and an inscription of Sargon himself, found at Citium, proves an 
Assyrian protectorate. Under Sennacherib's rule, Yatnana figures 
(as in Isaiah) as the refuge of a disloyal Sidonian in 702 ; hut in 
668 ten kings of Cypriote cities joined Assur-bani-pars expedition 
to Egypt. Citium does not appear by name; but i.s recognized in 
the list under its Phoenician title Karti-hadasti^ “new town.” 

Thus before the middle of the 7th century Cyprus reappears 
in history divided among at least ten cities, of which some are 
certainly Greek, and one at least certainly Phoenician. With this, 
Greek tradition agreesb The .settlements at Paphos and Salamis, 
and probably at Curium, were believed to date from the period 
of the Trojan War. Late Mycenaean settlements were discovered 
on these sites. The Greek dialect of Cyprus shows marked re- 
semblances to that of Arcadia from which it must have been 
separated not later than the 12th century. Further evidence of 
continuity is the peculiar Cypriote script, a syllabary related to 
the linear scripts of Crete and the south Aegean, and traceable in 
Cyprus to the Mycenaean age^. It remained in regular use for 
Greek records until the 4th century at least; before that time 
the Greek alphabet occurs in Cyprus only in a few inscriptions 
erected for visitors®. A few inscriptions in the syllabary preserve 
another language which has not yet been identified. In Citium 
and Idalium, a Phoenician dialect and alphabet were in use from 
the time of Sargon onward'*. Sargon’s inscription at Citium is 
cuneiform®. 

W, H. Engel, Kypros (Berlin, 1841). 

^G. Smith, Tr. Soc. BibL Arch, i. 129 sgg.; Moritz Schmidt, Monatsb. 
k. Ak, Wiss. (1874), PP- 614-6x5; Sammlunz kypr, Inschriften (Jena, 
1876). On its Aegean origin, A. J. Evans, “Cretan Pictographs” 
(1895), Joum. Hell. Studies t xiv., cf, xvii, 

^British Museum, Exc, in Cypr, (1900), p. 95. 

^M. de Vogiie, Milanges d^archiologie orientale (1869) ; J. Euting, 
Sitzb. k. preuss, Ak, Wiss. (1887), pp. 115 sqq.; Ph. Berger, C. R. 
Acad. Inset. (1887), PP* sqq.^ 187 sqq., 203 sqq. 

^E. Schrader, Abh. d. k. preuss. Ak. Wiss. (1881). 
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The culture and art of Cyprus in this Graeco-Phoenician period 
are well represented^ the earlier phases at Lapathus, Soli, Paphos 
and Citium; the later Hellenization at Amathus and Marion- 
Arsinoe. Three distinct foreign influences may be distinguished, 
originating in Egypt, in Assyria and in the Aegean, Their effects 
are best seen in sculpture and in metal work, though it remains 
doubtful whether the best examples of the latter were made in 
Cyprus or on the mainland^ The first two merged in a mixed art 
which, from its intermediate position between the art of Phoenicia 
and its western colonies and the earliest Hellenic art in the 
Aegean, has been called Graeco-Phoenician. Pottery-painting for 
the most part remains geometrical Those Aegean influences, 
however, which had predominated in the later Bronze age, and 
had never wholly ceased, revived, as Hellenism matured and 
spread, and slowly repelled the mixed Phoenician orientalism 
Early in the 6th century appear the specific influences of Ionia 
and of Naucratis. The revival of Egypt as a phil-Hellene state 
under the 26th dynasty, admitted strong Graeco-Egyptian in- 
fluences in industry and art, and led, about 560 b.c., to the con- 
quest of Cyprus by Amasis (Ahmosi )II .2 
The annexation of Egypt by Cambyses of Persia in 525 b.c. 
was preceded by the voluntary surrender of Cyprus, which formed 
part of Darius’s “fifth satrapy.’’® The Greek cities joined the 
Ionic revolt in 500 b.c.^; but the Phoenician States, Citium and 
Amathus, remained loyal to Persia ; the rising was soon put down ; 
in 480 Cyprus furnished 150 ships to the fleet of Xerxes®; and 
remained subject to Persia during the 5th century®. But the Greek 
cities retained monarchical government throughout, and domestic 
arts and religious cults remained almost unaltered. The prin- 
cipal Greek cities were now Salamis, Curium, Paphos, Marion, 
Soli, Kyrcnia and Chytri. Phoenicians held Citium and Amathus 
on the south coast, Tamassus and Idalium in the interior. At the 
end of the sth century a fresh Salaminian League was formed by 
Evagoras (q.v,), who became king in 410, aided by the Athenian 
Conon after the fall of Athens in 404, and revolted openly from 
Persia in 386, after the peace of Antalcidas. Athens again sent 
help. But the Phoenician states supported Persia as before, the 
Greeks were divided by feuds, arid in 380 the attempt failed; 
Evagoras w^as assassinated in 374, and his son Nicocles died soon 
after. After the victory of Alexander at Issus in 333 all the states 
of Cyprus welcomed him. 

After Alexander’s death in 323 Cyprus passed, after several j 
rapid changes, to Ptolemy I., king of Egypt. In 306 b,c. Deme- 
trius Poliorcctcs of Macedon overran the whole island, but 
Ptolemy recovered it in 295 b.c. Under Ptolemaic rule Cyprus 
was usually governed by a viceroy of the royal line, but it gained 
a brief independence under Ptolemy Lathyrus (107-89 b.c.), 
and under a brother of Ptolemy Auletes in 58 B.c. The great sanc- 
tuaries of Paphos and Idalium, and the public buildings of Salamis, 
which were wholly remodelled in this period, have produced but 
few works of art. It is in this period that we first hear of Jewish 
settlements^ which later become populous. 

In 58 B.c. Rome, which had made large unsecured loans to 
Ptolemy Auletes, sent M. Porcius Cato to annex the island. 
Under Rome, Cyprus was at first appended to the province of 
Cilicia; after Actium C31 b.c.) it became a separate province, 
which remained in the hands of Augustus and was governed by 
a Icgatiis Caesaris pro praetore as long as danger was feared 
from the East. No monuments remain of this period. In 22 b.c., 
however, it was transferred to the senate®, so that Sergius Paulus, 
who was governor in ks>, 46, is rightly called proconsuP. Of 
Paulus no coins are known, but an inscription exists^®. Other pro- 

^G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Hisioire de Vart dans VAntiquiti, iii, 

(1885). 

^Herod. ii. 182; see also Egypt; History (Dyn. 26), 

®Herod. iii. 19. 91 ; see also Persia: History. 

'*Herod. v. 108, 113, nS* 

®Hcrod vii. 90. 

®Thuc. i. 94, 1x2. 

T. Macc, XV. 23. 

®Dio Cass. liv. 4; Strabo 685. 

®Acts xiii. 7. ^ . 

lOD. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypna, pp. 114 sqq. and app. 
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consuls are Julius Cordus and L. Annius Bassus who succeeded 
him in a.d. 52 1 The persecution of Christians on the mainland 
after the death of Stephen drove converts as far as Cypruj?; and 
soon after converted Cypriote Jews such as Joses the Levite 
(better known as Barnabas), were preaching in Antioch. The 
latter revisited Cyprus twice, first with Paul on his “first jour- 
ney” in A.D. 46 and later with Markl In 116-117 the Jews of 
Cyprus, with those of Egypt and Cyrene, revolted, massacred 
240,000 persons, and destroyed a large part of Salamis. Hadrian, 
afterwards emperor, suppressed them, and expelled all Jews from 
Cyprus. 

For the culture of the Roman period there is abundant evi- 
dence from Salamis and Paphos, and from tombs everywhere, for 
the glass vessels which almost wholly supersede pottery in tombs 
are much sought for their (quite accidental) iridescence. 

The Christian Church of Cyprus was divided into 13 bishoprics. 

It was made autonomous in the 5th century, in recognition of 
the supposed discovery of the original of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
in a “tomb of Barnabas,” still shown at Salamis; and the patriarch 
has the right to sign his name in red ink. A council of Cyprus, 
summoned by Theophilus of Alexandria in a.d. 401, prohibited 
the reading of the works of Origen (see Cyprus, Church of). 

Of the Byzantine period little remains but the ruins of the 
castles of St. Hilarion, Buffavento and Kantara; and a series 
of gold ornaments and silver plate, found at Lapithus in 18 S3 
and 1897 respectively. The Frank conquest is represented by 
the “Crusaders’ Tower” at Kolossi, and the church of St. Nicholas 
at Nicosia; and, later, by masterpieces of a French Gothic style, 
such as the church (mosque) of St. Sophia, and other churches 
at Nicosia; the cathedral (mosque) and others at Famagusta 
(q.v.), and the monastery at Bella Pais; as well as by domestic 
architecture at Nicosia; and by forts at Kyrenia, Limasol, etc. 

History of Excavation- — Practically all the archaeological 
discoveries above detailed have been made since 1877. T. B. 
Sandwith, British consul 1865-69, laid the foundations of a 
sound knowledge of Cypriote pottery®; his successor, R. H. Lang 
(1S70-72), excavated a sanctuary of Aphrodite at Daii-^; and 
Gen. Louis P. di Cesnola (q.v.), American consul, explored sites 
and tombs in all parts of the island, from 1865 to 1877. His col- 
lection, now in the Metropolitan museum of New York, remains 
the largest series of C>T>riote antiquities in the world. 

At the British occupation in 1S7S, the Ottoman law of 1S74 
in regard to antiquities was retained in force. Excavation was 
permitted under Government supervision, and the finds were 
apportioned in thirds, between the excavator, the landowner 
(usually bought out by the former), and the Government. The 
Government thirds lay neglected in a “Cyprus museum” main- 
tained at Nicosia by voluntary subscription until it was organized 
as a Jubilee Memorial in 1897. A catalogue of these collections 
was published in 1899®. After 1878 more than 70 distinct ex- 
cavations were made, of which the most important were con- 
ducted by Dr. Ohnefalsch Richter for private individuals and 
German institutions, at Idalium and Tamassus; by the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund at Paphos, Marion and Salamis, and by the 
British Museum at Amathus, Salamis and Curium. But in 1905 
a new Antiquity Law imposed restrictions which in effect stopped 
scientific excavation by foreigners. Only in 1927 were these 
restrictions somewhat relaxed and a Swedish mission has begun 
work at Soli. (J. L. My.) 

MODERN HISTORY 

After the division of the Roman empire (a.d. 395) Cyprus 
passed into the hands of the Eastern emperors, to whom*it con- 
tinued subject, with brief intervals, for more than seven centuries. 
It was administered as a pro-consulship by an official appointed 
from Antioch, the capital being transferred from Paphos to 

^Corp. Inscr. Lat. 2631-2632. 

^Acts iv. 36, xi. 19, 20, xiii. 4-13, xv. 39, xxi. 16. 

Mrchaeologia, xlv. (1877), pp. 127, 142. 

^Trans. Roy. Soc. Literature, 2nd ser. xi. (1878) , pp. 30 sqq. 

^Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, 
with a Chronicle of Excavations since the British Occupation, and 
Introductory Notes on Cypriote Archaeology (Oxford, 1899), 
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Salamis (then known as Constantia). Until 632 the island was 
exceedingly prosperous, but in that year began the period of Arab 
invasions, which continued intermittently for three centuries. In 
647 the Arabs under the caliph Othman made themselves masters 
of the island, and destroyed Salamis, but were driven out by the 
emperor only two years later. Again conquered by the Arabs in 
the reign of Harun al-Rashid (S02), Cyprus was finally restored 
to the Byzantine empire under Ishcephorus Phocas (963-969). Its 
princes became practically independent, and tyrannized the island, 
until, in 1191, Isaac Commenus, who in 1184 had assumed the 
title of Despot of Cyprus, provoked the wrath of Richard I., king 
of England, by wantonly ill-treating his crusaders. Richard there- 
upon wrested the island from Isaac, whom he took captive. He 
then sold Cyprus to the Knights Templars, who resold it to Guy 
de Lusignan, titular king of Jerusalem. 

Guy ruled from 1192 till his death in 1194; his brother Amaury 
took the title of king, and from this time Cyprus was governed 
for nearly three centuries by a succession of kings of the same 
dynasty, who introduced into the island the feudal system and 
other institutions of western Europe. Their court was a brilliant 
one, and the kings of Cyprus in addition often bore the title of 
kings of Jerusalem, and after 1393, of Armenia also. In 1372, 
indeed, following a quarrel between the Venetian and Genoese 
consuls, the Genoese took Famagusta, which had become the chief 
commercial city in Cyprus, and held it till 1464; but it was recov- 
ered by King James II., and the whole island was reunited under 
his rule. His marriage with Caierina Cornaro, a Venetian lady 
of rank, was designed to secure the support of the powerful 
republic of Venice, but had the effect, after his own death and 
that of his son James III., of transferring the sovereignty of the 
island to his new allies. Caterina, feeling herself unable to con- 
tend alone with the increasing power of the Turks, abdicated the 
sovereign power in favour of the Venetian republic, which at once 
entered into full possession of the island (14S9). 

The Venetians retained their acquisition for 82 years, notwith- 
standing the neighbourhood of the Turks. Cyprus was now harshly 
governed by a lieutenant, and the condition of the natives, who 
had been much oppressed under the Lusignan dynasty, became 
worse. In 1570 the Turks, under Selim II., made a serious 
attempt to conquer the island, in which they landed an army of 
60,000 men. The greater part of the island was reduced with 
little difficulty; Nicosia, the capital, was taken after a siege of 
45 days, and 20,000 of its inhabitants put to the sword. Famagusta 
alone made a gallant and protracted resistance, and only capitu- 
lated after a siege of nearly a year (Aug. 6, 1571). The terms 
of the capitulation were shamefully violated by the Turks, who 
put to death the governor Marcantonio Bragadino with cruel tor- 
ments. 

On March 7, 1573, Venice recognized the Sultanas sovereignty 
over Cyprus. The period of Turkish administration lasted for 
200 years. At first comparatively mild (serfdom was abolished, 
the Orthodox archbishopric restored, and the Christian popula- 
tion granted a large measure of autonomy), it became increasingly 
oppressive. There were serious risings in 1764, 1804 and 1821. 
In 1838 and 1839 attempts were made to introduce reforms and 
some self-government, with a local Divan. On June 4, 1S78, Great 
Britain, by treaty with the sultan, took over the occupation and 
administration of Cyprus, the Porte remained nominal sovereigns, 
and received an annual “tribute” of £92,800 a year. 

Annexation by Great Britain.— On the outbreak of war with 
Turkey on Nov. 5, I9i4> Cyprus was formally annexed to the 
British'Crown and became an integral part of the British Empire. 
In the proclamation then issued, it was announced that every 
Ottoman subject residing in the island would become a British 
subject unless be notified in writing within a stated period his 
desire to retain his Ottoman nationality. With the exception of 
a few non-Cypriote Turks temporarily residing in the island, all 
accepted British nationality, the Greek-speaking inhabitants with 
enthusiasm and their Turkish-speaking compatriots without demur. 
Thie change of status of the island was effected quietly and with- 
out incident of any kind, and involved no material alteration in 
adniiinistratiom The so-called “Turkish tribute” continued to be 


borne by the revenue, being termed the “Cyprus share of the 
Turkish debt charge.” 

The annexation was recognized by Turkey in the Treaty of 
Lausanne, 1923. Following the Cyprus (legislative council) order 
in council of Feb. 6, 1925, the island was formally elevated to 
the status of a colony on May 1, 1925; the high cummissioner was 
to be known after that date as the Governor. In the legislative 
council the non-Moslem representation was increased to 12, the 
council thus consisting of nine official and 15 elected members. 
The Greek-speaking Cypriotes for many years clamoured for 
Cyprus to be united to Greece, which they consider as their 
mother country: but Greece has not showm any great desire to 
encourage the agitation, and the British Government docs not 
recognize the claim as well founded. 

The island’s finances were placed on a sound basi.*- in 1911 by 
fixing an annual grant-in-aid of £50,000 from the Imperial Govern- 
ment in substitution for the unsatisfactory arrangement previously 
in force, whereby the Imperial Government had year by year 
made good any deficit that might occur between revenue and 
expenditure. 

Economic History. — The history of Cyprus after 1910 was 
one of slow^ but continuous progress. Under British administra- 
tion, education and agriculture have made great strides. Commer- 
cially the island prospered, not only owing to it.s large export 
of caroub beans, agricultural produce and live stock, hut also from 
its minerals. Asbestos is exported in large quantities, and the old 
Phoenician and Roman copper mines are worked chieily for the 
by-products of copper, which, wdien exported on a large scale, 
form a profitable commodily. The railway which was built in 
1907 from the harbour of Famagusta through (he Me.saoria plain 
was extended in 1915 to Evrykhou at the. foot of the western 
hills, and the island has been covered with a network of roads 
most of which are suitable fur motor traflk. Reafforestation was 
taken in hand by the administration, and legislative measures 
introduced for protecting the young trees from the ravages of 
goats. The forests were placed under the charge of a special de- 
partment, with a staff of forest guards to protect the tr(?es, pre- 
vent or deal with forest firc.s, and generally see that the sylvan 
produce of the island wa.s developed to the be.st advantage. The 
hills in the western part are covered with valuable forests of pine 
and cedar, and roads have been cut to facilitate the extraction of 
their valuable timber. A mail service i.s maintained between 
Egypt and Cyprus by subsidized steamers of the Khedivial Steam- 
ship Company. These steamers connect at Port Said with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Co. 

BiULioGRAPiry.— General: C. I). Cohhiim, An AtUmpt at a Bibliog- 
raphy of Cyprus (5tb ed. Cambridge, 1008; new ed. in preparation) ; 
Official Handbook of Cyprus (freciucntly re\'iscci} ; Annual Blue Book 
(Nicosia) ; il. IL Kitchener, TrigonomaLrical Survey of Cyprus (1885: 
on inch-to-niilc scale) ; L. Ross, Reiscit hi dt’n Gr. InselnfV. (1852) ; 

D. G. Hogai'th, Devia Cypria (Oxford, x«.So). Natural historj^* A. 
Gaudry, Gdologle de I* He dc Chypre (18O2) ; C. V. Bellamy, Notes on 
the Geology of Cyprus (1905); C. V. B. and A. J. Jiikes-Brown, 
Geology of Cyprus (Plymouth, 1905) ; F. Unger and T. Kotschy, 
Die htsel Cyporn (Vienna, 1865). 

Ancient Histoir; E. Oberhummer, Die. [nsd Cypetn I. (Munich, 
1903); Pauly Wis.<^o\va Real-enryclopddie, art. ^*Kypn>s”; W. Engel, 
Kypros (1S41 classical authorities). 

Antiquities: G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Hhtoire de I' Art dans 
VAnliquiUj III. (1885) ; M. ObnefuIsch-RicUter, Kypros, the Bible 
and Homer (Berlin, 2S93) ; J, L. Myn-.s and M. O-R., Catalogue of the 
Cyprus Museum (Oxford, 1899) (.summary of excavations) ; J. L. M., 
Handbook to the. Cesuola Collection of Antiquities (New York, 1915) ; 

E. Gjerstad, Studies on Rrckistoric Cyprus (Uppsala, 1926: bronze age 
only). 

(Toins: G. F. Hill, British Museum Catalogue {Cyprus ) ; G. Schlum- 
berger, Nimismatiquc de P orient latin (1878), Inscriptions. M. 
Schmidt, Sammlung Kyprischm Inschriften (Jena, 1876) ; W. Decckc, 
Die griechisch-kyprischen Inschriften (Gottingen, X883) ; O. Hoffmann, 
Die Griechische Dialekte, i. (Gottingen, 1891) ; R. Meistcr, Kyprische 
Inschriften (Verh. Sacks, Ges. Wiss, Ixii.-ili.) ; Corpus Inscripiionum 
Semilicarum, i. (Paris, 1881). 

Mediaeval: Fra Stefano Lusignano, Chorograffia di Cipro (Bologna, 
1573) J Comte de Mas Latrie, Histoire de Chypre (1852-6X) ; G. 
Mariti, Viaggi (Lucca, 1769, Eng. trans., 1909) ; Cyprianos, History 
(Venice, 1768) ; W* Stubbs, The mediaeval Kingdoms of Cyprus and 
Armenia (Oxford, 1878) ; T. J. Chamberlayne, Lacrifnae Nicosienses 
(Paris, 1894, epitaphs) ; J. Hackett, History of the Orthodox Church 
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m Cyprus (1901) ; G. E. Jeffery, ArchaeologiCj Ixii. (1910: monu- 
ments) . 

Times: C. W. J. Orr, Cyprus under British Ride (1918) ; 

J* The Handbook of Cyprus (1920) | 

W. H. Flinn, Cyprus, A Brief Survey of its History and Development 
(Cyprus, 192^); Annual Reports of H.M’s High Commissioner, 

(C. W. T. O.) 

CYPRUS, CHURCH OF, The Church of Cyprus is in com- 
munion and in doctrinal agreement with the other Orthodox 
Churches of the East (see Orthodox Eastern Church), but is 
independent and subject to no patriarch. This position it has 
always claimed. At any rate, its independence ‘‘by ancient custom” 
was recognized, as against the claims of the patriarch of Antioch, 
by the council of Ephesus, a.d. ^131, by an edict of the emperor 
Zeno (to whom the church had sent a cogent argument on its own 
behalf, the alleged body of its reputed founder St. Barnabas, 
then just discovered at Salamis), and by the Trullan Council in 
692. Attempts have been made subsequently by the patriarchs 
of Antioch to claim authority over it, the last as recently as 
1600; but they came to nothing. And excepting for the period 
during which Cyprus W'as in the hands of the Lusignans and the 
Venetian Republic (1193-1571), the Church has never lost its 
independence. This period of bondage ceased at the conquest 
of the island by the Turks: the Latin hierarchy disappeared (the 
cathedral at Nicosia is now used as a mosque), and the native 
church emerged into comparative freedom. In 1S21, ft is true, 
all the bishops and many of their flock were put to death by 
way of discouraging sympathies with the Greeks; but successors 
were soon consecrated, by bishops sent from Antioch at the 
request of the patriarch of Constantinople, and on the whole the 
Church has prospered. The bishops-elect required the her at of the 
sultan; but having received this, they enjoyed no little civil im- 
portance. Since 1878 the berat has not been given, and the 
bishops are less influential. There are now four bishoprics, Nicosia, 
Paphos, Kition and Kyrcnia, the bishop of the first named being 
archbishop primate. 

Bibliography.- — Ph, Georgiou, la-ropuai Trepi rrjs *EKh.\7i<rLas 

rrjs KvTTpov (Athens, 2875) ; K, Kouriokurineos (Archbishop of 
Cyprus), 'Icrropla ttjs vrjffov KOirpov (Venice, 17S8) ; de 

Ma.s Latrie, His Loire de Vile de Chypre sous les princes de la maison 
de Liisignan (Paris, 1852 f.) ; H. T. F. Duckworth, The Church of 
Cyprus (London, igoo) ; J. Hackett, History of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus (1901), See also art. Cyprus (history; archaeology) . 

CYPSELUS, tyrant of Corinth from c, 657 to 627 b.c. was 
the son of Aection and Labda, daughter of Amphion, a member 
of the ruling family, the Bacchiadae. He is said to have derived 
his name from the fact that when the Bacchiadae, warned that he 
would prove their ruin, sent emissaries to kill him in his cradle, 
his mother saved him by concealing him in a chest (Gr. 

When he was grown up, CypseJus drove out the Bacchiadae, and 
made himself master of Corinth. In the words of Aristotle he 
made his way through demagogy to tyranny. Herodotus, with the 
prejudice of the sth century Greek against tyrants, says he ruled 
harshly, but he is generally represented as beneficent and popular. 
He pursued an energetic commercial and colonial policy (see 
Cortnth), and thus laid the foundations of Corinthian prosperity. 
He laid out the large sums thus derived on the construction of 
buildings and works of art. At the same time he strove to gain 
the good will of the powerful priesthoods of Delphi and Olympia. 
At Delphi he built a treasure-house for Corinthian votive offer- 
ings; at Olympia he dedicated a colossal statue of Zeus and the 
famous “Chest of Cypselus,” described by Pausanias (v. 17-19)' 
Cypselus was succeeded by his son Periander (q.v.). 

See Corinth: History; histories of Greece; Herodotus v. 92; Aris- 
totle, Politics, 1310b; i3iSh; P. Knapp, Die Kypseliden und di^ 
KypselosUde (Tubingen, 1888). 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, SAVINIEN (1620^1655), 

French romance-writer and dramatist, son of Abel de Cyrano, 
seigneur de Mauviferes et de Bergerac, was born in Paris on 
March 6, 1620. He studied with a country priest, and had for a fel- 
low pupil his friend and future biographer, Henri Lcbret. He then 
studied in Paris at the college de Beauvais, where he had for mas- 
ter Jean Grangier, whom he afterwards ridiculed in his comedy 
Le Pidant joui (1654). At the age of 19 he entered a corps of the 


guards, serving in the campaigns of 1639 and 1640, and began the 
series of exploits that were to make him a hero of romance. The 
story of his adventure single-handed against 100 enenfles is 
vouched for by Lebret as the simple truth. After two years of this 
life Cyrano left the service and began to write tragedies cast in 
the orthodox classical mode. He was, however, as a pupil of Gas- 
sendi, suspected of thinking too freely, and in the Mort d’ Agrip- 
pine (1654) his enemies even found blasphemy. But his most 
famous works are the two romances UHistoire comiqiie des itats 
du soleil (1662) and UHistoire comique des etats de la June 
(1656?). Cyrano’s ingenious mixture of science and romance 
furnished a model for many writers, such as Swift and Poe. 
Cyrano spent a stormy e.t[stence in Paris and was involved in 
many duels, and in quarrels with the comedian Montfleury. with 
Scarron and others. In 1654 he was injured by a falling timber 
in the house of the due d’ Arpajon, his patron. His reputation 
as a free-thinker later forced him to seek refuge with friends in 
Paris, where he died in Sept, 1655. 

M. Edmond Rostand’s romantic play Cyrano de Bergerac (1897) 
revived interest in the author of the Histoires comiques. A modern 
edition of _ his Oeuvres (2 vols.), by P. L. Jacob (Paul Lacroix), 
appeared in 1858 (new ed. 1900), with the preface by H. Lebret 
originally prefixed to the Histoire comique des etats de la lime 
(1656?). See also P. A. Brun, Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac (1894) ; 
F. Lachevre, Cyrano de Bergerac (1920). Other studies of Cyrano 
are those of Charles Nodier (1841), F. Menlhon (Perigueux, 1S56), 
Fourgeaud-Lagreze (in Le Perigord Htteraire, 1873) and Theophile 
Gautier, in his Grotesques, 

CYRENAICA, in ancient geography, a district of the North 
African coast, lying between the Syrtis Major and Marmarica. 
The northern half of the district was known as Pentapolis, from 
its possession of five considerable cities (i) Hesperides-Berenice 
(Bengasi), (2) Barca (Merj), (3) Cyrene (Ain Shahat-Grenna), 
(4) Apollonia (Marsa Susa), (5) Teucheira-Arsinoe (Tocra). In 
later times two more towns rose to importance, Ptolemais (Tol- 
meita) and Darnis-Zarine (Derna). These all lay on the coast, 
with the exception of Barca and Cyrene (q.v.), which were sit- 
uated on the highland now called Jebcl Akhdar, a few miles inland. 
For about 500 years this district enjoyed great prosperity, owdng 
partly to its natural products, but more to its trade with interior 
Africa. 

Under the Ptolemies, the inland cities declined and the Cyre- 
naica began to feel the commercial competition of Egypt and 
Carthage, whence easier roads led into the continent. After all 
North Africa had passed to Rome, and Cyrenaica itself, be- 
queathed by Apion, the last Ptolemaic sovereign, had become (in 
combination with Crete) a Roman province (after 96 b.c,), this 
competition told more severely, and the Greek colonists, grown 
weaker, found themselves less able to hold their own against 
the Libyan population. A great revolt of the Jewish settlers 
(a,d. 115-116) settled the fate of Cyrene and Barca. Hence- 
forward till the Arab invasion (a.d. 641) Apollonia was the chief 
city, with Berenice and Ptolemais next in order. After the con- 
quest by Amir ibn el’Asi, inland Cyrenaica regained importance, 
lying as it did on the direct route between Alexandria and Qairwan, 
and Barca became its chief place. But with the substitution of 
Ottoman for Arab empire, resulting in the virtual independence 
of both Egypt and Tripoli, the district between them relapsed to 
anarchy, which continued after Mahmud II. had resumed direct 
control over Tripoli (1835), and in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury Cyrenaica was still so free of the Turks that Sheik All 
bin-Senussi chose it as the headquarters of his nascent dervish 
order. • 

To-day we understand by Cyrenaica a somewhat larger district 
than of old, and include ancient Marmarica up to the head of the 
Gulf of Solium (Catabathmus Magnus) while the western bound- 
ary (towards Tripolitania) is at Gasr El Machtar. The whole 
area is about 230,000 sq.m., and has some 250,000 inhabitants, 
inclusive of 12,000 Europeans. The capital and chief seaport is 
Bengasi. When in 1912 Italy succeeded Turkey in the sover- 
eignty of the vilayet of Bengasi, it was officially styled Cyrenaica, 
It was made a colony distinct from the adjoining vilayet of Tripoli 
(Tripolitania), but up to 1914, owing mainly to the opposition 
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of the Senussi, the Italians had occupied little more than the 
coast region. During the Great War Italian occupation was re- 
duced to the ports of Bengasi and Derna and a few other places 
on the Mediterranean, but from 1919 onward Italian authority 
was extended. By an agreement, concluded in Dec. 1925, Egypt 
ceded to Italy the oasis of Jaghbub, which the Italians occupied 
in Feb. 1926. This enabled them to strengthen their hold on the 
hinterland, as it is a centre of several important caravan routes, 
while in 192S the whole of the coast as far as the Tripoli frontier 
was subjugated. 

The people — ^Arabs and Berbers — rear large numbers of cattle, 
sheep and camels, and there is considerable trade in livestock 
with Egypt. Excellent barley is grown and is usually exported to 
Great Britain. There are also fisheries. Saltworks are to be es- 
tablished at Carcura, which, it is estimated, will be capable of 
producing not less than 450,000 tons per annum. The total value 
of the external trade in 1926 was about £2,000,000. The greater 
part of the country is barren desert. There were, in 1927, rail- 
way lines running north-east, El Mcrg (66 m.) (part of a 
projected line to join Bengasi and Derna) and south-east to 
Soluk (35 m.), {See Senussi.) 

Bengasi and Derna are connected by a motor road which leads 
through Gyrene; and the road to Jaghbub (Giarabub) and Siwa 
is also possible for vehicles. The main caravan route to the Wadai 
runs through the Augila and Kufra oases, but has lost much of its 
importance since the construction of the railway to Khartoum. 
The total traffic of the five ports of Cyrenaica in June 1927 was 
represented by 210 ships, with a total tonnage of 104,8721. 

Geologically and structurally Cyrenaica is a mass of Miocene 
limestone. This mass is divided into two blocks, the higher being 
the western Jebel Akhdar, on which Gyrene was built (about 
1,800 ft.): the lower, the eastern Jebel el-Akabah, the ancient 
Marmaric highlands (700 ft). There is no continuous littoral 
plain, the longest strip running from the recess of the Syrtis 
round past Bengasi to Tolmeita. Thereafter, except for deltaic 
patches at Marsa Susa and Derna, the shore is precipitous. Jebel 
Akhdar, being without “faults,” has no deep internal valleys, and 
presents the appearance of downs; but its seaward face is very 
deeply eroded, and deep circular sinkings (swallow-holes) are 
common. There is much forest on its northward slopes, and good 
red earth on the higher parts, which bears abundant crops of 
barley, much desired by European maltsters. Plenty of springs 
issue on the highlands. Here the Bedouins (mostly Beni Hassa) 
pasture flocks and herds, amounting to several million head. The 
climate is temperate and the rainfall usually adequate, but one 
year in five is expected to be droughty. The southward slopes 
fall through ever-thinning pasture lands to sheer desert about 
So m. inland. 

Jebel cl-Akabah is much more barren than Jebel Akhdar, and 
the desert comes right down to the sea in Marmarica. In the 
west of Cyrenaica is the remarkable chain of low-lying oases, 
which, from the chief member of the group, is commonly called 
the Augila depression. 

Collectively the oases present^ the aspect of a long winding 
valley, extending from the Wadi cI-Fareg near the Gulf of Sidra, 
through the Bir Rassam, Augila Jalo, Faredgha, and Siwa oases, to 
the Natron lakes and the dried-up branch of the Nile delta known 
as the Bahr bila-Ma (waterless river). The whole region appears 
as a silted up marine inlet which, perhaps, in Pliocene times, pene- 
trated some 300 m, S.E. in the direction of the Nile. Nearly all 
the fossil shells found in its sands belong to the fauna now living 
in the Mediterranean, and Siwa is 98 ft. below sea-level. This is 
true also of its eastern extensions, Sittra (80) and the Birket el- 
Kerun in the Fayum (141). But Augila and Jalo stand 130 and 
296 ft. respectively above sea-level. They have considerable varia- 
tions of temperature (as much as 75^^ in one day was registered at 
Augila in Dec. 1921, from 113° to 38° F), strong winds, but very 
little rain. The population of Augila and Jalo is about 4,500. 
The production of dates is considerable. 

South of the Augila depression the land rises steadily to nearly I 
1,200 ft. in the Kufra oases, which lie between 21® and 24® E., j 
north of the Tropic of Cancer and due east of Fezzan. The group | 


consists of five distinct oases in I he heart of the Lil)yan desert — 
Taizerbo, Zighen, Bu-Zeima, Erhena and Kebaho — which extend 
for a distance of 200 m. N.W. and S.E., and have a collective area 
of 7,000 sq.m., and a population of 6,000 or 7,000 Araho-Berber 
nomads. Good water is obtained in abundance from the under- 
ground reservoirs, which lie within a few feet of the surface, and 
support over a million date-palms. Kufra is a centre of the 
Senussite brotherhood, with an important zawya (convent) at 
Jof, in Kebabo. Kufra was vi.sited during 1920-23 by the travel- 
lers, Mrs. Forbes, Hassanien Bey and liruneau de Laboric. 
Hassanien Bey in his second indepeiulent journey (1923), ex- 
plored the mountain regions of Archenu and el-Avenal (both in 
Italian territory on the 22nd parallel) i)ushed on to Erdi, crossed 
the eastern EnnMi, and then turned eastwartls into the Sudan, 
finally reaching Darfai. He discovered the presence of a great 
mass of granitic rock, considerably earlier than the sedimentary 
calcareous rock of which alone the Libyan d(‘.sert had ])een 
thought to be composed. Bruncau cle LalK)rie, starting from 
Duala, on the Gulf of Guinea, came iii) through the C'ameroons, 
Wadai and Borai, and so by the caravan route (which he was the 
first European to follow) to Tecro, es-Sarra and Besciara (all of 
them waterpoinls within Italian territory) and .so up to Kufra, 
{See Rosita Forties, The Secret of Sahara: Kufra, 1921; llas- 
sanien Bey, The Lost Oases ^ tq 2 S, and the accounts of both 
journeys in the Geographical Journal; Bruneau de Laborie, Du 
Camcronn au Cairo par Ic desert de Libye, 1924.) 

Successful military operations during the spring of 1928 by 
troops moving simultaneously from Tripolilania and (Cyrenaica, 
led to the decisive victory at the well.s of Tegrift and the clearing 
of the whole di.strict from lh{‘ 29th parallel northwards, as far 
south, that is, as Giarabub (which lies immediately west of the 
famous oasis of Siwa, which is in Egyi)tian territory), Augila, 
Giala, Marada and Zella. Thc^ Senus.si power was thus definitely 
destroyed, hiuch may be made of CVrenaica \)y judicious colo- 
nization. All kinds of trees grow well, from the date palm to the 
oak; and there are over 200,000 wild oiivi‘s. There are forests 
of laitisk and juniper. The coiulition.s in general aie very like 
those of Sicily and Apulia, and there is ample n>oni for new 
settlers in the fertile coast zone, where water is easily foiuul. 

Bjbliographv'. — K. RolK‘rts, Catalogue of (he Creek Coins of Cyrr- 
naica (1927) ; and a number of ])uhlications by the Ufucio Studi of the 
Government of Cyrenaica, jni'Imling an eKcellent summary of the work 
of prcviou.s c.xplorersby A. Mari {IJesploraCtone grografira della Ulna: 
Rapporiie Monografie Coloniali, Scries 2, No. 5, ry26), A map of 
Cyrenaica, on the scale of j: j 00,000 (some of the coastal di.st riels 
i: 50,000) is in active preparation. 

The accounts of earlier IravelltTS and c.spedaily those of Bcechey 
and of Smith and Ff)rcher, art* of great value to ihtr archaeologist 
owing to the continual de.struction that has bet'n going on there until 
Italy came into i>os.session. For the ardiai^ology of Cyrenaica in gen- 
eral sec MinhUro dellc Colonie: Nolhiario Archeohgico i. 67-239 
(iQiS). 

CYRENAICS, a Greek school of philosophy, so called from 
Cyrene, the birthplace of the founder, Aristippu.s It was 

one of the two earliest Socnilic scho«)ls, and einphasizetl one side 
only of the Socratic teaching {cf. (J!ynics), Socrates, although 
he held that virtue w’^as the only human good, admit tecl to a cer- 
tain extent the importance of it.s utilitarian side, nuking happi- 
ness at Jca.Ht a subsidiary end of moral action (sec ItTTriu.sj. Aris- 
tippus and his followers seized uptm this, and made it the prime 
factor in existence, denying to virtue any inlrin.sic value. Logic 
and physical science they held to he u.sclcs.s, for all knowle<lge 
is immediate sensation {see J*rota(;okas). T'hcse sen.sations are 
motions (xtvijcrets) which (i) arc purely subjective, and (2) arc 
painful, indifferent or pleasant, according as they are violent, 
tranquil or gentle. Further they are entirely individual, and can 
in no way be described as constituting absolute olijective knowl- 
edge. Feeling, therefore, is the only possible criterion alike of 
knowledge and of conduct. “Our modes of being affected {rS.-^rj) 
alone are knowable.” Thus Cyrcnaicism goes beyond the critical 
scepticism of the Sophists and deduces a single, universal aim 
for all men, namely pleasure. Furthermore, all feeling is truimen- 
tary and homogeneous. It follows (r) that past and future pleas- 
ure have no real existence for us, and (2) that among present 
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pleasures there is no distinction of kind, but only of intensity. 
Socrates had spoken of the higher pleasures of the intellect; 
(he Cyrenaics denied the validity of this distinction and said 
that bodily pleasures as being more simple and more intense 
arc to be preferred. Momentary pleasure (jjlovoxpovos ridovi})^ 
preferably of a carnal kind, is the only good for man. Yet Aris- 
tippus was compelled to admit that some actions which give 
immediate pleasure entail more than their equivalent of pain. 
This fact was to him the basis of the conventional distinction of 
right and wrong, and in this sense he held that regard should 
be paid to Jaw and custom. It is of the utmost importance that 
this development of Cyrenaic hedonism should be fully realized. 
To overlook the Cyrenaic recognition of social obligation and the 
hedonistic value of altruistic emotion is a very common expedient 
of those who are opposed to ah hedonistic theories of life. Like 
many of the leading modern utilitarians, they combined with their 
psychological distrust of popular judgments of right and wrong, 
and their firm conviction that all such distinctions are based 
solely on law and convention, the equally unwavering principle, 
that the wise man who would pursue pleasure logically must ab- 
stain from that which is usually denominated “wrong” or “un- 
just.” This idea, which occupies a prominent position in systems 
like those of Bentham, Volney, and even Paley, was evidently of 
prime importance, at all events to the later Cyrenaics. 

Developing from this is a new point of practical importance 
to the hedonism of the Cyrenaics. Aristippus, both in theory 
and in practice, insisted that true pleasure belongs only to him 
who is self-controlled and master of himself. The truly happy 
man must have 4 >p 6 vrj(ns (prudence), which alone can save him 
from falling a prey to mere passion. Thus, in the end, Aristippus, 
the founder of the purest hedonism in the history of thought, 
comes very near not only to the Cynics, but to the more cultured 
hedonism of Epicurus and modern thinkers. Theodorus held even 
more strongly that passing pleasure may be a delusion, and that 
permanent tranquillity is a truer end of conduct. Hegesias denied 
the possibility of real pleasure and advocated suicide as ensuring 
at least the absence of pain. Anniceris, in whose thought the 


school reached its highest perfection, declared that true pleasure 
consists sometimes in self-sacrifice and that sympathy in enjoy- 
ment is a real source of happiness. 

See Hedonism, Epicurus ; histories of philosophy by Zeller, Windel- 
band, Ueberweg; A. Wendt, De philosophia Cyrenaica (1841); H. 
von Stein, De philosophia Cyrenaica (1855) ; G. van Lyng, Om den 
Kyrenaiske skole (t868) ; J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories (i8gs) ; 
James Seth, Ethical Principles, c. i. (A) (i8q8) ; H. Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethics and Outlines of the History of Ethics; Beare, Greek Theories 
of Elementary Cognition; T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Eng. trans., 
vol. ii., bk, iv., ad fin., 1905) ; and general ethical text-books. 

CYRENE, the original capital of ancient Cyrenaica {q.v.), and 
one of the greatest of Greek colonies. The Theraean story of its 
foundation, as told by Herodotus, runs thus : Battus was bidden by 
the Delphic oracle to lead a portion of the citizens to Libya and 
build a city in a “place between waters.” By this he understood 
an island, and therefore established his followers on the barren 
islet of Platea in the Gulf of Bomba. The colony being unsuccess- 
ful made further application to the oracle and was bidden to trans- 
fer itself to the mainland. The Libyan barbarians were induced 
to act as guides, and brought the Greeks to high ground from 
various points of which issued springs, and Battus, recognizing “a 
place between waters,” began to build. This was in the middle of 
the 7th century b.c. 

History. — ^The result was Cyrene, so called from a local 
nymph, the mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, really a nature god- 
dess. The point first occupied was the hill above the fountain of 
Apollo, on the south-west, afterwards the Acropolis, and thpre was 
erected the fortress-palace of the Battiadae, who continued to rule 
the colony for eight generations. Battus I. reigned c. 630 to 590 
B.C., and was succeeded by his son Arcesilaus {c. 590-574). The 
kings henceforth bore alternately the names Battus and Arcesilaus. 
Under Battus II. (570 b.c.?) a fresh band of settlers was invited 
from Greece, and the colony tended to become henceforth more 
maritime and democratic. Its port, Apollonia (Marsa Susa), now 
rose to importance; and a second (winter) port was created at 
Naustathmos (Marsa Hilal) about 15 m. E., behind a sheltering 
cape. Fine roads were cut through the rock connecting these bar- 
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hours with the capital. The Libyans, robbed in favour of the new 
settlers, called in Egyptian help; but the force sent by Apries was 
defeahed near the spring of Theste, and presently Amasis of Egypt 
made peace and took a Battiad princess to wife. Under Arcesilaus 
II. {c. 560-550) domestic dissensions and Libyan revolt led to 
the founding of a rival inland city, Barca, and a severe defeat and 
massacre. This, with the fact that Battus III. was thought to 
have disgraced the house by his lameness, prompted the Cyre- 
naeans to send to Delphi for more advice, and as a result Deraonax 
of Mantinea arrived as arbitrator and framed a Constitution limit- 
ing the monarchy and dividing the citizens tribally. Further at- 
tempts of the Battiadae (c.g., of Pheretima, wife of Battus III., 
and Arcesilaus his son), to annul this Constitution, and family dis- 
sensions, brought about a Persian invasion, and finally the extinc- 
tion of the dynasty about 450 b.c. 

A republic succeeded, but it was often interrupted by tyrannies; 
and having made submission by embassy to Alexander in 331, 
Cyrene passed under Ptolemaic domination ten years later. From 
this epoch dates a decline which was due to economic causes. 
Apollonia and Berenice gradually superseded Cyrene and Barca 
respectively, but Cyrene continued to be a great city after it had 
passed to Rome (96 b.c.) by the will of Ptolemy Apion, its last 
king. The Romans took over only his personal property. Three 
boundary stones of the time of Vespasian have been discovered. 
In the last years of the reign of Trajan, a Jewish revolt and the 
repressive measures taken by the Imperial Government (a.d. i 1 5- 
116), dealt it an irreparable blow, and it is described as deserted in 
the .^th century, and in the 5th as a vast ruin. Hence forward, to 
the epoch of Arab conquest (a.d. 641) its Greek life gradually 
deserted it for Apollonia. At its acme Cyrene is said to have had 
over 100,000 inhabitants. It was noted among the ancients for its 
intellectual life. Its medical school was famous, and it numbered 
among its celebrities Callimachus the poet, Carneadcs, the founder 
of the New Academy at Athens, Aristippus, a pupil of Socrates 
and the founder of the so-called Cyrenaics Eratosthenes 

the polyhislor and Synesius, one of the most elegant of the ancient 
Christian writers. 

Archaeology. — ^The site lies on the crest of the highland 
of Jebel Akhdar (about t,8oo ft.) and 17 m, from the sea. The 
ground slopes very gradually south, and being entirely denuded of 
trees, makes good corn land. The northward slope falls more 
steeply in a succession of shelves, covered here and there with 
forest. Ravines surround the site on three sides, and of the springs 
in its area, one, having great volume, has been at all times the 
attraction and focus of the place. This is the so-called ‘Tount of 
Apollo,” which issues from a tunnel artificially enlarged, and once 
faced with a portico. The channel is about 300 yd. long, and 
extremely tortuous. Here are numerous inscriptions of ancient vis- 
itors, including a dedication to good fortune evv 6€0</>avdaj ie,j 
with a vision, which it was hoped would be granted. The acropolis 
was immediately above this on the west, and the main, entrance 
of the city, through which came the sacred processions, passed it. 
The remains of Cyrene itself are enclosed by a wall having a circuit 
of about 4 m., of which little remains, but tombs and isolated 
structures extend far outside this area. The walls date from not 
before the 5tli century b.c., and the large temples lie outside 
them. 

The acropolis, on the south-western of the two hills, into which 
the site is divided by a valley, had separate fortifications es- 
pecially conspicuous on the east, where a gate and a long stretch 
of wall on each side of it are preserved. Excavations made on 
the summit of the acropolis in 1910-11 (described in Bulletin of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, ii,, 1911, R. Norton and 
others), led to the discovery of a building of the 3rd century b.c. 
arranged round a colonnade with a series of rooms on the south, 
and wings on the east and west running north. Another building, 
with an apse, showed traces of protracted occupation. A number 
of .sculptures, including a fine head of Athena, were found, and, 
o;a the north-west slope, a quantity of terracotta objects. 

■ These excavations were suspended when Cyxenaica became 
Italian, and have not been resumed, attention having been de- 
voted to other parts of the town, where results of the highest im- 


portance have been obtained, and work is slill {192^) in progress. 
On the north-east of the slope of the acropolis a small sanctuary 
of the divinities of Alexandria was found; the numerous works 
of art include a fine portrait head of Berenice 11 . 

The temple of Apollo occupied the centre of a large level space 
below the Acropolis on the north. Here Smith and Porcher had 
already found a number of sculptures, now, with the rest ot their 
discoveries, in the British Museum. Remains of the original 
temple, erected by Battus, have come to light; it had six columns 
in front, ti on the sides, and two internal rows of columns in two 
stories (cf. Baestum). Fragments of its terracotta decoralioa 
were found, and also an enormous marble ucrottilon (gable 
decoration) with a Gorgon’s head. In the time of Augustus it 
was reconstructed on the same plan; but later (perhaps under 
Hadrian) the interior was divided into three eomi)artmenls, one 
behind the other, the older columns being u<ed as material for 
the foundations. In front of the temple was a huge altar, 25 
yards long. To the north of it is the temple of Artemis (begin- 
ning of 6th century b.c.) with an altar in front of it, and he- 
tw’een the twm is a small shrine of the Konian period. The 
temple was later surrounded by a sacred ];)re<'inet, entered ])y 
propylaea erected in Roman times, in front of wliich is a temple 
of Pluto; while in the precinct are some smaller temi)!es, includ- 
ing one of Isis (Iseum) and others dedicaUal to A[)ollo. 

At the'^western extremity of the open space is a theatre (not 
well preserved) and at the eastern the Roman thermae, restored 
by Hadrian (large baths) and again in the 3ni and .jth centuries 
A.D. (small baths) cutting off part of the area; they are well pre- 
served and contained numerous works of art, including two 
marble groups of the Three Graivs and ('prui>ably) the tine 
Aphrodite Anadyomene (now in the Museo delle 'Ferme at Rome) 
which was laid bare by a heavy rainstorm dost* by. 'Flu* whole 
forms a most imposing group of remains; tlu* valley is barred by 
a large supporting wall on tln^ north, while to the .south are the 
cliffs from which issues the F(;untain of Apollo. 

To the cast of the Acropolis lay the Agora, and away to the 
north-cast, on the eastern hill, the so-caIIc<l Great Temple, with 
the stadium to the east of it again. In tlie centre of the Agora 
are two archaic round monuments — thtj lierotm and the tomb 
of Battus. A portico surrounds it, with i(*niples of Zeus Soter (the 
Saviour) and Rome and Augustus; w^hile a late (*n!argoment 
produced the temple of l)em(*ter. To the stall h of the main road 
is the Capitolium, or temple of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The 
statues of these three deitit‘s were presented by Hadrian and 
Antoninus Bias in a.d. J3^S. Th<t statue of Jupiter {Znis AigiochoSt 
i,c,, Zeus holding the aegis) was found in 191:5, while the other 
two, discovered by Smith and Porcher, have reca.mtiy been identi- 
fied at the British Museum. 

The temples attributed to Bacchus and Venus by Smith and 
Porchcr, which yielded them numerous sculpt uriis, have not yet 
been re-excavated. The great temple on the eastern hill was, 
as an inscription of the Roman period .shows, (h'dicated to the 
Olympian Zeus. Smith and Porcher, in tht*ir hasty investigat ions, 
had found only fragments of sculpture there; but a fim; head of 
Zeus of Pheidian type, with traces of gilding <m the hair and 
beard, and belonging to an acroiithic statue, ha.s recently been 
found there, as well as a head of Po.seidon, probably belonging to 
a statue forming a “pendant” to it. To the north was a smaller 
temple, in which a colossal male head and two statuettes were 
found by Smith and Porchcr; while to the east was the Stadium, 
and some way to the south of that a basilica of the Byzantine 
period. Further to the south again, at the south-east angle of the 
site are some very large reservoirs. 

From a study of the numerous sculptures found, especially 
in the thermae, it is clear that in the archaic period Cyrene Was 
influenced artistically by the Greek islands, and in the 5th cen- 
tury B.c. by Olympia. Some inscriptions of great importance 
have come to light. The great spectacle, however, which dis- 
tinguishes the site of Cyrene, is provided by its cemeteries. There 
is one along each of the approaches to the main gates, but the 
largest and most splendid lies by the Apollonian road, which 
winds by easy curves up the northern buttresses of the plateau. 
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Here the sepulchres rise in tiers one above the other along fully 
a mile of the way. The most important have pillared facades. 
Within, they open out either into large halls, leading one out of 
another with graves in recesses and pits in the floor; or into rock 
corridors lined with loculi^ disposed one above another like 
pigeon holes. Most of the wall paintings have perished; but one 
tomb still retains its decoration. The scenes are agonistic, i.e.j 
represent funeral games, in which both white and black persons 
take part, the latter doubtless Libyan periocci: but all wear 
Greek garments. Several tombs are inscribed and on some 
external paintings are still faintly visible. The commonest type 
of grave is a simple pit covered by a gabled lid. These occur by 
hundreds. But not all the sepulchres are rock-cut: altar tombs 
and other forms of heroa are found built upon plinths of rock. 

The harbour of Gyrene was called Apollonia, after the tute- 
lary deity of the city. It is the modern Marsa Susa, 12 m. to the 
N.E. of it; and scanty remains of the mole are still to be seen. 
Its fortifications have been largely destroyed by an earthquake, 
and the sarne has happened to its other buildings, which suffered 
further damage from quarrying for material for modern houses 
within the last hundred years, so that the descriptions given by 
earlier travellers, such as Beechey and Smith and Porcher are of 
considerable value here as elsewhere. Remains of a Christian 
basilica, of tombs, of reservoirs and of an aqueduct may be recog- 
nized; but the theatre is better preserved. Remains of the road 
leading dowm to it from Gyrene may be traced through the 
necroplis. Two milestones erected by Trajan in a.d. ioo have 
been found along its course, and another of Hadrian set up in 
A.D. iiS-tiq; and remains of several forts may be seen near it. 

See authorities for Cyrenaica and F. Studniezka, Kyrene, eine alt- 
gre.ischische GoUin (Leipzig, 1890) ; also Notiziario Archaeologico del 
Ministero delle Colonic (Rome, 1915 sqq.) passim; Africa Italiana 
(1927 sqqf) passim. 

CYRIL, SAINT (376-444), made bishop of Alexandria c. 
412. Pie had hardly entered upon his office when he closed and 
plundered the churches of the Novatians, and drove the Jews in 
thousands from the city. The prefect of Egypt, Orestes, who en- 
deavoured to withstand his furious zeal, was denounced, and the 
illustrious Hypatia, his friend and the advocate of Neo-Platonism, 
was murdered in one of the frequent riots. Cyril’s antagonism to 
the Antiochene school is shown in his opposition to Chrysostom, 
whose name he for some time refused to allow into the lists of 
martyrs and bishops mentioned in the prayers of his church, and 
to the apologist, Theodoret, The story of his opposition to Nes- 
torius at the council of Ephesus in 431 is told elsewhere {see 
Nestorixjs). He himself incurred the charge of heresy from the 
oriental bishops. Satisfied, however, with the deprivation and 
exile of his opponent, he returned to Alexandria in triumph as 
the great champion of the faith. Cyril is important for the his- 
tory of Christology. He taught the personal or hypostatic union 
of the two natures in Christ, but tended to allow that after the 
union the Word, which replaces the rational soul, forms but one 
nature with the body, hence he inclined to Monophysitism. In his 
Trinitarian expositions, he does expressly affirm the procession of 
the Holy Ghost ex Filio. He introduces an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and appeals often to the Fathers. 

In addition to his Twelve Anathematisms and the defence of 
the same, he produced five other books against Nestorius, The- 
smirus’-r-z, treatise in dialogue form on the Trinity, a book On 
the Right Way and another On the Incarnation. His letters and 
sermons are valuable sources of the Nestorian controversy. 

BiBLiOGRAPirsr.— The collected edition by J. Aubert (Paris, 1638) 
was reprinted in Migne, Pair. Grace, vols. 68-77; trans. in 
Oxford Library of the Fathers. See also A. Largent’s Etudes d^hist. 
ecclis.; Si Cyrille c^Alexandrie et le concile d*Ephhse (1892) ; H. 
Rchrmann, Die Christologie des hi. C, von Alexandrien (Hildesheim, 
T902) ; A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, vol. 4; J. Tixeront, Hist, of 
Dogma, vol. 3; Brightman, The Age of the Fathers, vol. 2 (1903) ; E. 
Weigl, Die Ileilslehre des hi. C. von Alexandrien (1905). 

CYRIL, SAINT (c. 315-386), bishop of Jerusalem, where 
probably he was born, was ordained a presbyter in 345. In 350 
he was elevated to the see of Jerusalem, His metropolitan, Aca- 
cius of Caesarea, inclined to Arianism, while Cyril espoused the 
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Nicene creed and was, in consequence, deposed, till the acces- 
sion of Theodosius permitted him to return in 379. He attended 
the second council of Constantinople in 3 Si, where he w^as wel- 
comed for his defence of orthodoxy. Cyril’s ability as a pastor 
is seen in his one important work — ^his 23 addresses to catechu- 
mens delivered in a.d. 34S. These lectures, said to be the first ex- 
ample of a popular exposition of Christian doctrine, give us in- 
sight into the creed forms and the ceremonies of baptism of the 
early Church. As regards the Eucharist, Cyril holds the Real 
Presence and makes the change due to the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the offerings. He does not explicitly use the Nicene 
formula of the Trinity. 

BiBLioGRArHV. — A. A. Touttee (Paris, 1720; reprinted by Migne, 
Patrol, Graeca xxxiii.) ; W. C, Reischl and J. Rupp (Munich, 1S4S- 
60); Translation: Catecheses (‘‘Oxford Library of Fathers,” vol. ii.). 
See Herzog-Hauck, Realencyk. (Forster) ; G. Delacroix, St. C. de 
Jems., sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1865) ; J. Maden, Der HI. Cynllus, 
Bisekof von Jerusalem (Ensiedeln, 1901) ; A. Harnack, Hist, of 
Dogma, V. 3 and 4; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1S73)- 

CYRIL (827-S69), apostle of the Slavs, amongst whom he 
worked in conjunction with his elder brother Methodius (q.v.). 
Tradition says that while in the Khazar country (where he com- 
bated Jewish and Mohammedan influence) he found at Kherson 
the remains of Clement of Rome, w'hich he bore ^vith him wher- 
ever he went, finally depositing them at Rome in S67. His name 
is associated with the invention of the modified (Cyrillic) form 
of the Greek alphabet, which largely superseded the ancient 
Slavonic characters. 

CYRILLIC, the alphabet used by the Orthodox Slavs. For an 
account of its origin and development, see Alphabet, Old Sla- 
vonic, Slavonic Languages, Slavs. 

CYRILLUS, Greek jurist of the 5th century, was professor 
in the ancient law college of Berytus, and one of the founders 
of the oecumenical school of jurists (r^s okovpAvyjs StdacrfcaXot) 
which preceded the succession of Anastasius to the Eastern em- 
pire (a.d. 491), and paved the way for Justinian’s legislation. 

CYRTO-STYLE, in architecture, a semi-circular projecting 
portico with columns. 

CYRUS, the Latinized form of a Persian name borne by 
two prominent members of the Achaemenid house (Gr. Kvpos; 
Pers. Kuni-sh; Babyl. Ktirash; Hebr. Koresh). 

I. Cyrus. THE Great, the founder of the Persian empire, was 
the son of Camb3?'ses I. of the clan of the Achaemenidae, the 
principal clan of the Persian tribe of the Pasargadae {q.v.). In 
his proclamation to the Babylonians Cyrus calls his ancestors, 
Teispes, Cyrus I. and Cambyses I., “kings of Anshan.” But, as 
we kno\v from Jer. xlix. 34 ff. (c/. Ezek. xxxii. 24 ff.), Elam, of 
which Anshan is a district, suffered a heavy defeat in 596 b.c., 
and it is probable that the Pasargadian dynast Teispes con- 
quered Anshan in this year. 

The Pasargadian kings of Anshan w-ere vassals of the Median 
empire until the rebellion of Cyrus (who seems to have become 
king in 558 B.c., as Herod, i. 214 gives him a reign of 29 years) 
which began in 553 b.c. and ended with Astyages being taken 
prisoner and Ecbatana plundered. From then Cyrus called himself 
“king of the Persians.” 

The history of Cyrus soon became overgrown with legends. He- 
rodotus (i. 95) gives four traditions about him. One makes him 
the son of Mandane, a daughter of Astyages (originally evidently 
by a god), who is exposed in the mountains, suckled by a dog and 
educated by a shepherd. At the same time, the rule of Cyrus 
and the Persians is legitimated by his family connection with 
Astyages. This account partly preserved in Justin i. 4. iq (prob- 
ably from Charon of Lampsacus) and in Aelian, Var. Hist. xiv. 42, 
is alluded to by Herodotus i. 95 and 122. The second account, 
which Herodotus follows, rationalizes the first by changing the 
dog into a shepherd’s wife. In the later part of his story Herod- 
otus uses the family traditions of the Median general Harpagus, 
whose treason is justified by the cruelty of Astyages. Harpagus 
afterwards stood in high favour with Cyrus, and commanded the 
army which subdued the coasts of Asia Minor, In a third ver- 
sion, preserved from Ctesias in Nicolaus Damasc., p. 66 {cf. 
Dinon ap. Athen. xiv. 633 C), Cyrus is the son of a poor Mardian 
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bandit Atradates (the Mardians are a nomadic Persian tribe, 
Herod, i. 125), who later, as a servant, found favour with Asty- 
ages. After a Chaldaean sage prophesied his future greatness, he 
fled to Persia and began the rebellion. Parts of this story are 
preserved also in Strabo xv., p. 729, and Justin i. 6. 1-3; 7. i; cf. 
Ctesias ap. Photium 2-7. With this version Ctesias and Nicolaus 
have connected another, in which Cyrus is the son of a Persian 
shepherd of Pasargadae where he fights the decisive battle. The 
didactic novel of Xenophon, the Cyropaedia, is an invention based 
upon the account of Herodotus and occasionally influenced by 
Ctesias, without any independent tradition. The account of Aes- 
chylus, Pers. 765 ff., combines Greek traditions and a few orien- 
tal elements; here the first king is Medos (the Median empire); 
his nameless son is succeeded by Cyrus, a blessed ruler, who con- 
quered Lydia, Phrygia, Ionia. 

The principal events of the later history of Cyrus are in the 
main correctly stated by Herodotus. The short excerpt from 
Ctesias, preserved by Photius, contains useful information, and 
there is a brief notice in the fragments of Berossus and another 
in the Old Testament. The original sources are scanty; besides 
the cylinder containing his proclamation to the Babylonians we 
possess only a number of dated private documents from Babylon. 
These serve to fix the chronology, which agrees with the dates 
of the canon of Ptolemy. 

Soon after the conquest of the Median empire, Cyrus was 
attacked by a coalition of Babylon, Egypt and Lydia, joined by 
Sparta, the greatest military power of Greece. But in 546, he 
took Sardis, thereby making the Lydian kingdom a Persian prov- 
ince. During the next years the Persians under Harpagus sup- 
pressed a rebellion of the Lydians under Pactyas, and subjugated 
the Ionian cities, the Carians and the Lycians. The king of 
Cilicia (Syennesis) voluntarily acknowledged the Persian suprem- 
acy. When Cyrus defeated the army of Nabonidus, Babylon it- 
self surrendered, in Oct. 539, to the Persian general Gobryas. 

From the beginning of 538 Cyrus dates his years as “king of 
Babylon and king of the countries” (i.e., of the world). With the 
capital, the. Babylonian provinces in Syria fell to the Persians; 
in 538 Cyrus granted to the Jews, whom Nebuchadrezzar bad 
transported to Babylonia, the return to Palestine and the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem and its temple. (See Jews, § 19.) According to 
Ctesias he defeated the Bactrians and the Sacae; and the his- 
torians of Alexander mention a march through Gedrosia, where 
he lost his whole army but seven men (Arrian vi. 24. 2; Strabo 
XV. 722), a tribe Ariaspae on the Etymandros (in Sijistan), who 
on account of their support against the Scythians, were called 
Euergetae (Arrian iii. 27. 4; Diod. xvii. 81; Curt. vii. 3. i), and a 
town, Cyropolis, founded by him on the Jaxartes (Arrian iv. 2. 3 ; 
Curt. vii. 6. 16; Strabo xi. 517, called Cyreskhata by Ptolem. vi. 
12. 5). In 530, having appointed his son Cambyses king of Babel, 
he set out for a new expedition against the East. In this war he 
was killed (Herod.) or mortally wounded (Ctesias) in 528 b.c. 

In his native district Cyrus built a city with a palace, called 
after his tribe Pasargadae (now Murghab), and here he was 
buried. (See Pasargadae.) In a short time he, the petty prince 
of an almost unknown tribe, had founded a mighty empire, which 
extended from the Indus and Jaxartes to the Aegaean and the 
borders of Egypt. Cyrus was a great warrior and statesman, hu- 
mane in his treatment of the vanquished, in Babylonia behaving 
like a constitutional monarch. By the Persians his memory was 
cherished as “the father of the people” (Herod, iii. 89), and the 
Greek tradition preserved by Aeschylus (cf. above) shows that 
his grei^tness was acknowledged also by his enemies. 

2. Cyrus the Younger, son of Darius II. and Parysatis, was 
bom after the accession of his father in 424. When, after the 
victories of Alcibiades, Darius II. decided to continue the war 
against Athens and give support to the Spartans, he sent, in 408, 
the young prince into Asia Minor, as satrap of Lydia and Phrygia 
Major with Cappadocia, and commander of the Persian troops. 
He gave strenuous support to the Spartans in the hope that their 
‘general, Lysander, would help him to gain the throne against his 
elder brother, Artaxerxes. He assisted Lysander in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and by exerting his influence in Sparta he brought it 


about that, after the battle of Aiginusae, Lysander w^as sent out 
a second time as the real commander (though under a nominal 
chief) of the Spartan fleet in 405 (.Xen. Hell. ii. i. 14). After the 
accession of Artaxerxes II. in 404, Tissaphernes denounced the 
plans of Cyrus against his brother (cf. Plut. Artax. 3); but by 
the intercession of Parysatis he was pardoned and sent back to 
his satrapy. Meanwhile Lysander by the victories of Aegospot- 
ami and Sparta was supreme in the Greek world. Cyrus man- 
aged to gather a large army by beginning a quarrel with Tissa- 
phernes, satrap of Caira, about the Ionian towns, and pretended 
to prepare an expedition against the Pisidians, a troublesome 
mountainous tribe in the Taurus. In the spring of 40 r, Cyrus 
started from Sardis with his forces and, joining with the Spartans, 
advanced into Babylonia where he met the army of Artaxerxes. 
Here ensued, in Oct. 401, the battle of Cunaxa in which Cyrus 
was slain. Afterwards Artaxerxes pretended to have killed the 
rebel himself, with the result that Parysatis took cruel vengeance 
upon the slayer of her favourite son. The Persian troops dared 
not attack the Greeks, but decoyed them into the interior, be- 
yond the Tigris, and tried to annihilate them by treachery. But 
after their commanders had been taken prisoners the Greeks 
forced their way to the Black sea. By this achievement they had 
demonstrated the internal weakness of the Persian empire and 
the absolute superiority of the Greek arms. 

The his*Lory of Cyrus and of the Greek retreat is told by Xeno- 
phon in his Anabasis (where he tries to veil the actual participa- 
tion of the Spartans). Another account, probably from Sophae- 
netus of Stymphalus, was used by Ephorus, and is preserved in 
Diodor. xiv. 19 ff. See also the excerpts from Ctesias by Photius, 
and Plutarch’s life of Artaxerxes. Cyrus is highly praised by the 
ancients, especially by Xenophon (cf. also his Occonomics, c. iv.) ; 
and certainly as a general and statesman he was much superior 
to his weak brother, under whom the empire decayed. (See also 
Persia: Ancmit History.) 

See E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alicrtiims, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1921) ; J. D. 
Prasek, Gesch. dcr Mcdcr und Perscr (Gotha, 1906) and “Kyros dor 
Grosse” in Der Alte Orimi (1912). 

CYSTINE is one of some twenty substances (amino-acids) 
which are produced when the proteins of food are digested in the 
alimentary canal. Together with its congeners it is liberated from 
proteins by any process which involves hydrolysis, and it is ob- 
tained when any typical protein is boiled with mineral acids (see 
Proteins). It differs from all but one other among the constituent 
amino-acids of protein in that it contains sulphur, that element 
being present in relatively unstable combination. 

Cystine is almost insoluble in neutral aqueous media, a circum- 
stance which led to its discovery and affects its behaviour in the 
animal body. Long before it had been shown to be derived from 
protein, it was discovered as the main constituent of a urinary 
calculus removed from a human subject (Wollaston, rSto), and 
although relatively rare, calculi composed of cystine have since 
been many times observed. It is occasionally found in human 
urine when it tends to form a white crystalline deposit. In such 
cases a highly interesting anomaly of metabolism exists. While the 
body of a normal individual is capable of completely oxidizing 
all the amino-acids to which the breakdown of protein gives rise, 
there arc rare cases in which this power is deficient. The failure 
applies especially to the oxidation of cystine. As a result consider- 
able amounts of this substance appear unaltered in the urine. Be- 
cause of its low solubility it may be deposited in the tissues or as 
calculi. Those who display this condition suffer from a definite 
deficiency in the chemical make-up of their bodies. A specific 
oxidizing mechanism fully active in normal people is in their case 
imperfectly developed. This is a congenital anomaly commonly 
transmitted (perhaps on Mendelian lines) from parents to 
children. 

The amount of cystine contained in individual proteins varies 
from less than 1% to more than 3%. A due supply of cystine in 
the diet is essential to nutrition. Proteins deficient in this con- 
stituent may show a relatively low nutritive value. Keratin, a 
much modified protein, which is the basal constituent of horn and 
hairs, is characteristically rich in cystine, containing 8% and up- 
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wards. Natural cystine when pure is a snow-white substance con- 
sisting of highly characteristic microscopic crystals in the form 
of hexagonal plates. It has an exceptionally high rotatory power 
on polarized light [0:]^,= —222° in normal hydrochloric acid. The 
structural formula and that of the related cysteine are as follows: 


CII 2 — S— S— CHfl 

I I 

CH-NHa CH-NH2 

I I 

coon COOH 

Cystine 


CHo-SH 

I 

CH-NHo 


HS-HzC 

I 

HC-NHz 


COOH HOOC 
Cysteine (two molecules) 


It is characteristic of compounds containing a disulphide group- 
ing to yield upon reduction two molecules of the corresponding 
compound containing the thiol or — SH group. These relations 
are displayed in the biological behaviour of cystine (^see Gluta- 
thione). 

See A. E. Garrod, Inborn Errors of Metabolism (1923). 

(F. G. H.) 

CYSTOFLAGELLATA. Floating single-celled animals 
which inhabit the sea. The best-known Cystoflagellate is Nocti-- 
liica miliarisj one of the chief causes of marine phosphorescence. 
For further particulars see Protozoa. 

CYSTOLITH, a botanical term for the inorganic concretions, i 
usually of calcium carbonate, formed in a cellulose matrix in ^ 
special cells, generally in the leaf of plants of certain families, e.g.. 
Ficus elasiicaj the india-rubber plant. 

CYTHERA, an island (mod. Cerigo, but officially Cythera), 
situated about 8 m. from Cape Malea, the southern promontory 
of Greece. From north to south it is nearly 20 m. long and its 
greatest breadth is about 12 m. It is rocky, but streams abound, 
and there are fertile districts. Two great caves with stalactites are 
among its natural peculiarities. Much land is pasture, but wine 
and corn are produced, and the olive oil is good. The honey is 
highly prized, as in antiquity, and goat cheese, salt, flax, cotton 
and currants arc exported. The people are industrious, and find 
employment as labourers in the Morea and Asia Minor. There 
is no regular harbour; sea currents are strong, and storms fre- 
quent. The best anchorage is at San Nicolo, on the eastern side. 
The principal village, Capsali, at the southern extremity, has a 
bishop, and several convents and churches. 

There are few traces of antiquity. The ancient capital was at 
Paleo-Kastro. In the church of St. Kosmas are preserved archaic 
Doric column.s of the famous temple of Aphrodite of Cythera, 
who was supposed to have emerged here from the sea. Cythera 
was the seat of a purple fishery; hence its poetical name 
Porphyris and tradition of a Phoenician settlement. For a time 
dependent on Argos, it belonged later to the Spartans. In the 
Peloponnesian war, it was occupied by Athens, but in 421 it was 
recovered by Sparta. In mediaeval and modern history Cythera 
ranks as one of the Ionian Islands and shares their history; but 
it was subject to Venice only from 1717 to 1797. 

Sec the works referred to under Cephalonia, and also Weil, in 
MiUheiL d. dcntsch, Inst, zu Aihen (1880), pp. 224-243. 


CYTISINE, an alkaloid discovered in 1818 by J. B. Chevreul 
in the seeds of laburnum (^Cytisus Labtirniini) and isolated by A. 
Husemann and W. Marme in 1865, Cytisine (Vleodn, Sophorin), 
CuHnNaO, is also found in the seeds of imze {Ulex europaeus), 
Sophora tormentosdj and Euchresta horsfieldii. It is extracted 
from the seeds by an alcoholic solution of acetic acid, and forms 
large crystals which melt at 153° C, and are easily soluble in 
water, alcohol and chloroform. It is a secondary and tertiary di- 
acid base, and is strongly alkaline in its reaction. It acts as a 
violent poison and its toxic action is the cause of poisoning by 
laburnum. 

CYTOLOGY is the term applied to the study of those micro- 
scopic units of the bodies of animals and plants, known as cells. 
To obtain a clear idea of the nature of cells a brief consideration 
of the fundamental character of the reproductive processes of 
animals and plants will greatly assist. This knowledge is, compar- 
atively speaking, of recent growth. It was long after the time of 
Linnaeus, who first generalized the principle that like begets like, 
that the universal similarity of the reproductive processes was 


first clearly appreciated. The reader is presumably familiar with 
the fact that some herrings have hard roes and others soft roes. 
Suppose that a number of live herrings are taken at the period 
of spawning, and the roes removed and placed separatel}?” in bowls 
of sea water. On teasing up the hard roes a suspension of spherical 
bodies is obtained. These objects when shed into the sea normally 
give rise to offspring, and are therefore called eggs, or ova. A 
suspension of soft roe, though displaying no constituents of visible 
size, is seen under the microscope to swarm with minute objects, 
moving about like tadpoles with lashing movements of a whip- 
like filament or tail. These motile units, known as spermatozoa, 
or, shortly, sperms, were first observed in the seminal fluid of man 
by Leeuwenhoek (1677). Left to itself the suspension of eggs 
will not display any immediate change : they will not develop into 
herring larvae. But if a drop of the sperm suspension is added, 
changes are initiated that betoken the development of a new or- 
ganism from each egg. Towards the end of the iSth century the 
Abbot Spallanzani (17S6), author of many ingenious experiments 
outside the field of divinity, showed that, when a fluid contain- 
ing sperm is filtered, the filtrate has no fertilizing power. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the initiation of development or fertilization 
involves the access of the sperm to the egg. It was not until 1S75 
that Hertwig and Fol independently observed beneath the micro- 
scope the entry of the sperm into the egg of the sea urchin, and 
showed that only one sperm normally fertilizes one egg. Subse- 
quent research has vindicated the truth of this conclusion for all 
animals, and has shown that an essentially similar union underlies 
the sexual process in plants. Soon after the penetration of the 
sperm into the egg, the latter is seen to undergo a process of seg- 
mentation, indicating that development has begun. The separate 
segments are known as cells (q.v.). 

The term cell had been used long before the discovery of fertil- 
ization, as will be indicated later on. But as the early development 
of cytology has been closely linked with the study of inheritance, 
it will be well to concentrate at first on the character of the sexual 
process. Those structures which in animals produce sperm, like 
the soft roe of the herring, are collectively called testes. Those 
which produce ova are known as ovaries. An animal which pos- 
sesses testes is called a male, and an animal which possesses 
ovaries a female. A number of animals, e.g., earthworms and 
snails, possess both and are referred to as hermaphrodite. In some 
species the slimy secretion or seminal fluid containing the sperm 
is shed into the water : in others it is introduced into the reproduc- 
tive passages of the female. But from a jelly fish to an insect and 
from an insect to man himself, whether in bisexual or hermaphro- 
dite animals, the essential event which precedes the development 
of a new being is the union of a single sperm with a single egg. 

Spermatozoa and ova are sometimes referred to as germ cells 
or gametes. The sperm is always a microscopic entity and in 
nearly all animals its appearance is very much the same : it con- 
sists of a small body and a long vibratile filament or flagellum 
(absent in the sperm of lobsters and threadworms). Ova of dif- 
ferent animals on the contrary are of very different dimensions in 
accordance with the extent of provision (yolk, etc.) made for the 
development of the new organism before it commences a free liv- 
ing existence. Sometimes it is invested with a protective envelope 
(shell) secreted by the walls of the fernale ducts. But in all cases 
tie immature egg of animals is essentially like the segments into 
which it divides after fertilization. It is a spherical or ellipsoidal 
body in which a clear spherical vesicle, the nucleus j is seen in the 
living condition. This nucleus after a suitable method of killing 
(fixation) readily absorbs basic dyes. The cells or segments into 
which the fertilized egg divides also contain a similar structure, 
and the division of the nucleus is an essential feature in segmenta- 
tion or cell division. When the testis is examined microscopically 
it is found, as first shown by Kolliker in 1841, that each sperm is 
developed from a single element similar to the immature egg. 
Thus the structure of the testis and ovary is made up of micro- 
scopic bricks or cells, many of which are seen to be in process of 
dividing into two, so that new germ cells are constantly in process 
of manufacture. 

Like the testis and the ovary the bodies of animals and plants 
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as a whole are built up of the microscopic bricks which have been 
termed cells. All cells have certain characteristics in common such 
as the*possession of the structure referred to as the nucleus. These 
will be enumerated later. But as development proceeds the cells 
of the segmenting egg begin to assume special characteristics, so 
that different types of tissues are differentiated. In some tissues 
like bone and cartilage the bricks or ceils are separated by a good 
deal of plaster {matrix). In others such as epithelia (lining mem- 
branes), muscular and nervous tissues, this is not the case. The 
detailed study of the characteristic features of the cells of dif- 
ferent tissues is treated under the histology (g.t;.), and has played 
an important part in an understanding of the architecture of the 
nervous system on the one hand and the post-mortem diagnosis 
of diseased conditions on the other. For this reason it occupies a 
separate status in the medical curriculum. The study of develop- 
ment or embryology {q.v.) shows that all cells of the body arise 
by division of pre-existing cells in unbroken succession back to the 
egg itself, or in the historic phraseology of Virchow om7iis ccllula 
e cellnla (1855). 

Though the bodies of all familiar animals and plants are divided 
up into these microscopic bricks, there are many microscopic 
organisms such as bacteria and infusoria of which this statement 
is not true. It is customary to speak of such as unicellular organ- 
isms. But, as Dobell has rightly insisted, the fact that the term 
cell was first applied to the microscopic units of a single organism 
makes it more logical to speak of nonccllular in contradistinction | 
to cellular rather than unicellular as opposed to multicellular | 
animals and plants {see Protozoa). I 

The cellular structure of the animal and plant body was enunci- 
ated as a general notion by Schleiden and Schwann independently 
in I S3 9, but, like Hooke, these writers were more impressed by 
the external wall or limiting membrane of the cell than by its 
viscous substance called by Von Mohl (1S47) protoplasm. Plant 
cells differ from animal cells especially in the possession of an 
external coat of cellulose. All cells possess a nucleus, which in 
cell division undergoes a highly characteristic process known as 
karyokinesis (Schleichen, 1878) or, more usually mitosis (Flem- 
ming, 1882). This will be described in due course. The ground 
substance of the remainder is known as cytoplasm (Stra.ssburger), 
In the cytoplasm are present a body known as the ccntriolc, con- 
trosphere or attraction sphere which gives rise to the nuclear 
spindle {vide infra), certain granular or filamentous bodies the 
iniiocho7idria or chondriosomes, and other structures of a granu- 
lar or filamentous character known as Golgi bodies or dictyo- 
somes, the last two being referred to as cytoplasmic inclusions 
{q.v.). The behaviour of these latter in the proces.s of the matu- 
ration of the germ cells, fertilization and development docs not 
throw any light on the understanding of inheritance. But the 
history of the nucleus has features which are of the utmost im- 
portance in this connection. Indeed the correspondence between 
microscopic observations on the nuclear constitution in the germ- 
ccll cycle of animals and plants and the hypothetical material units 
inferred from breeding experiments constitutes one of the most 
spectacular developments in modern biology. Since these facts 
can be elicited from preserved and stained material more easily 
than from living cells, the significant developments in descriptive 
cytology may best be considered in reference to the interpreta- 
tion of hereditary transmission. 

Behaviotir of the Nucleus.— The nucleus of a resting cell 
appears in microscopic preparations as a vesicle containing a 
tangle of fine threads. At one side of the nucleus is a small struc- 
ture, the attraction sphere, whose separation into two parts heralds 
the inception of cell division. As the two attraction spheres 
separate they appear to draw out the intervening cytoplasm into 
a spindle of fine fibrils. Meanwhile changes have occurred within 
the nucleus. The tangle of fine threads has resolved itself into a 
pumber of readily distinguishable filaments which become progress- 
ively shorter, assuming the appearance of stout blocks of material, 
gtaining deeply with basic dyes, and hence called chromosomes. 
^ The Himiting outline of the nucleus now becomes unrecognizable, 
i-he ^romosopEies arrange themselves at the equator of the spindle 


and split into longitudinal halves. Each half passes to the opposite 
end of the spindle and, while the constriction of the cytoplasm 
occurs, the daughter chromosomes spin out again into finely spun 
thread or become more and more ^’esicular, fusing eventually to 
form the resting nucleus. Thus each of the chromosomes of any 
cell appears to be structurally related to a correspoiuling chromo- 
some in that of the preceding and sucteeding generation, a conclu- 
sion first explicitly stated by Ralil in 1SS5. The whole process, 
now known as mitosis, was not elucidated until the '70s Various 
terms are used to denote different stages in nuclear division: these 
arc mierphasc (spiropliasc of Bolles Lee) or resting nucleus, 
pro phase, when the chromosomes firsl become distinct in prepara- 
tion for division, mciaphasc, when tliey lie on the (‘(luator of the 
spindle, anaphase, when they travel towanl.s the opposite ends, and 
telophase, as they pass into the resting condition again It must 
be borne in mind, however, tliat the whole process is continuous, 
and can be recorded cineraalographically in the living condition. 

In every species of organism the number of chromosomes is 
constant in all the cell divisions of the segmenting egg or young 
gonads. Thus in man the number i.s 48 : in the fruit ily it is eight; 
in the Indian runner duck it is about 70; in the lily it is 24, as 
also in the salamander, the royal fern and the hellebore. If Rabl's 
doctrine is correct some arrangement must t^xisL to provide for the 
fact that at fertilization the union of the male and female germ 
nuclei involves the equal contribution of both to the chromo- 
some constitution of the new being; otherwise the number would 
be doubled at each generation. Such provision does exist, hence 
the restriction implied in the reference to young gonads above. It 
is found that the nuclei of the germ cells continue to divide in the 
manner described consistently, until the last division but one pre- 
ceding the formation of the cell which becomes the sperm or is 
the ripe egg. As far a.s the nuclei are concerned the process is the 
.same in both sexes. The constancy of the chromosome numbers 
of different species of animals and plants wa.s discovered during 
the ’70s by the work of Flemming, StrassburgiT, Butschli ami 
other invc.stigators, imd this disco\’ery immediately gav'e rise to 
the problem just stated, viz., how tliis con.stancy is maintained 
from generation to generation. A few years later, working f»n the 
fertilization of the horse threadworm {Asraris), a siiecies with 
only four chromosomes in it.s sogmenling nu<dei. two invcsiigators, 
Van Benedcn (r88r) and Boveri U'SS^) show<‘d that the egg and 
the sperm each contribute half the number <>[ chromosomes char- 
acteristic of normal cell divi.sions to the fertilization nucleus, and 
that the last division but one preceding the funnalion of the ripe 
egg or sperm in (he gonad involves reduction of the chromosome 
number. Innumerable cell divisions of the ordinary type occur 
in the young gonads, but it is not until (he penultimate division 
preceding (he formation of ripe gametes (hat the procedure 
changes. The result of the last two divisions in the case of the 
sperm is the formation of four .spermatozoa from each cell. In 
I the case of the female three <>f (he four products of the last two 
cell divisions degenerate and arc known as the polar bodies. With- 
in the nucleus the reduction division is preceded by the lateral 
nppro.ximation of the chromo.somes in pairs {synap^yis) during the 
prophase (figs. 22, 23). Each pair behaves a.s if it were a single 
chromosome in mclaphasc, so that the result of division is the 
resolution of each pair into its comi>oncnt chromosomes. Some 
confusion arises out of the fact that the word synapsis was origin- 
ally used to describe the contraction of the chromatic filaments 
from the nuclear periphery which occurs in most animals at the 
time when the pairing takes place. Some authors continue to use 
the term in this sense. Others have adopted at Hucker’s sugges- 
tion the terms syndesis to signify the pairing, and syiuzesis to 
imply the contraction. The succeeding division is typical, i,e., each 
chromosome divides lengthwise, though, of course, the total num- 
ber of chromosomes that divide on the spindle of the last division 
is half the normal number in consequence of the character of the 
preceding division. As stated earlier essentially similar phenomena 
underlie the reproductive processes of plants and, with the excep- 
tion of flowering plants and most fungi, the gametes (spermato- 
zoids) and egg cells have characteristics similar to the correspond- 
ing elements in animals, the sperm being motile. A complication 
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1. Generalized Picture of Cell:. 

MITOCHONDRIA ' 

GOLGI BODIES ' 

VAC'oOLES 


11,^12: -Stages in the Formation 
OF Yolk in a Mollusc Egg: 

From the Original , GolGi Apparatus. 

PIECES ARE DEVELOPED (tO A 11) WHICH 
SPREAD OUT IN THE CELLS AND DEVELOP 

Vacuoles (12) Nucleolar Extrusions 

OFTEN OCCUR 

NucLEOUft Extrusions 
mitochondria 
GOLGI Bodies 

13,^4^15, .16. ^17: STAGES !N THE 
Formation^of the Spermatozoon (17) 
Vrom the , Spermatogonium (13) 

HE Golgi Bodv in the- spermatid 
MOVES up and SECRETES A BEAD (16) 
UPON THE MUCLEUS. WHICH FORMS THE 

Perforatorium or acrosome of the 
Sperm (17) The Mitochondria 
FORM 'rhE'-Mlpoi-E OF the Sperm. 



Mitochondria 
Perforatorium or Acrosome 
Mitochondria 
spermatid 


18.- Moth Spermatid. showing 

Secretion from the Golgi 
Bodies of Granules which 

UIJIMAT^ FORM THE ACROSOME: 

{ Galenby , ~~ GoLGI BODIES 

-Granules 

' NUCLEUS 

Mitochondria 
spermatid 
BUG SPERMATID : 
Golgi bodies 
' acrosome 

NUCLEUS 
ICHONDRiA 
SPERM 


From the original Golgi apparatus, 
PIECES ARE developed (10 & 11) WHICH 
SPREAD OUT IN THE CELLS AND DEVELOP 
VACUOLES (12) NUCLEOLAR EXTRUSIONS 
OFTEN OCCUR 

Nucleolar extrusions 
Golgi Apparatus 
mitochondria 
GOLGI BODIES 


- 20. CiLiATE Infusorian : 
Golsi Envelope, separate from 
contractile vacuole 

NUCLEUS 

(Neascmte 1925 - 1927 ) 


Figs. 1-20.— diagrammatic representation of various plant and animal cells, showing the forms assumed by the GOLGI 

APPARATUS AND THE MITOCHONDRIA IN THE DIFFERENT FUNCTIONS WHICH THE CELL PERFORMS 


arises, however, from the fact that plants liberate reproductive 
cells known as spores which develop without fertilization, and 
there is frequently a regular alternation of spore-bearing and 
gamete-forming generations. Reduction takes place in the forma- 
tion of the spores by a process closely analogous to that which 
occurs in the formation of gametes among animals, so that the 
sexual generation has half the number of chromosomes in its 
dividing cells as are present in dividing cells of the sporophyte. 
In flowering plants this alternation is truncated by the extreme 
reduction of the gamete-bearing generation. Reduction precedes 
the formation of the spores, which are of two kinds, pollen cells 
and the “embryo sacs” contained within the ovules. Within the 
pollen cells two immotile male gametes are typically formed, and 
within each embryo sac several cells, one of which behaves as an 
egg cell, are formed. When the pollen is transferred to the pistil, 
one of the male gametes is brought into contact, by the formation 


of a pollen tube, with the egg cell within the ovule, and their nuclei 
unite. By division of the fertilized egg cell an embryo plant is 
formed within the covering membranes of the ovule. The embryo 
together with its parental envelopes is known as the seed (q.v.). 
At fertilization the normal number of chromosomes is restored 
by the union of the nuclei of egg and sperm, so that each grdinary 
cell of the organism has a set of chromosomes half of which are 
of maternal and half of paternal origin. Now in many animals and 
plants it is possible to distinguish among the chromosomes pairs 
of different sizes and shapes. Not only is there a constancy of 
number of chromosomes in a given species, but in addition a con- 
stancy in the configuration of the chromosomes. It is thus possible 
to see that reduction involves something more than the mere halv- 
ing of the number of chromosomes, that is to say, a definite sorting 
out by which each gamete receives one representative of each 
pair. Only by such a process could the constancy of shape of dif- 
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ferent pairs be preserved. This fact is of such far-reaching theo- 
retical significance that a concrete instance may be taken to make 
it more clear to the reader. In the unripe germ cells of the testis 
of the stone fly Ferla (Nakahara, 1919) the chromosome complex 



,FIG. 21. — FERTILIZATION OF THE EGG AND FIRST SEGMENTATION DIVI- 
SION 


spherical, 5 , 5', and a pair of unequal rods referred to as X and Y. 
In the interphase before the reduction division these pairs join 
together, and the division itself separates the bivalent chromo- 
somes into their component halves so that each daughter cell con- 
tains either a, or a either /3 or either 7 or 7', either 5 or and 
either X or Y, making five in all, one representative of each pair. 
Thus the male will contribute at fertilization one representative 
of each pair, and the female will contribute at fertilization one 
member of each pair, so that the members of any given pair that 
are separated in the reduction division are of paternal and ma- 
ternal origin respectively. Thus the formation of the gametes 
involves with respect to each pair of chromosomes the segregation 
of its maternal and paternal components. 

This conclusion, abundantly attested by studies of heteromor- 
phic chromosomes in a great variety of animals and plants, and 
first clearly recognized through the work of Strassburger on plants 
and Sutton on an insect BrachystoUj is of far-reaching theoretical 
importance. Its recognition by Sutton synchronized with the re- 
discovery of Mendel’s principles by Correns, Tschermak and de 
Vries, and their extension to animal inheritance by Bateson and 
Cuenot (1902), and the rapid development of experimental breed- 
ing in the years that followed may in part be attributed to the 
fact that the microscope could now reveal the existence of visible 
units which behave in a manner precisely analogous to the ma- 
terial entities which Mendel had called factors. A single illustfa- 
, tion must suffice to indicate this correspondence. In a cross be- 
tween pure wild stock of the fruit fly Drosophila and the sport 


distinguished by the vestigial condition of the wings, the first 
crossbred generation are all long-winged flics like the wild parent, 
but, unlike the latter, when mated among themselves, they pro- 
duce offspring, one-quarter of which are purc-breeding vestigial- 
winged flies, one-quarter pure-breeding wild type flies and the 
remaining half, like their parents of the first crossbred generation, 
impure, giving offspring one-quarter vestigial-winged, etc., if 
mated inter se. The impure long-winged flies of the first crossbred 
generation receive something from their wild type parents in 
virtue of which they have long wings, and something from their 
vestigial-winged parents in virtue of which they have offspring 
which have vestigial wings; but the pure vestigial-winged parent 
and the pure wild type parent receive similar contributions pre- 
sumably from both of their respective parents. Hence wc may 
denote the wild type parent of pure stock by the symbol VV and 
the vestigial- winged sport of pure stock by the syinbol vv, while 
the crossbred long-winged flies must be denoted by the symbol Vv. 
If the gametes may receive either the maternal or paternal ele- 
ment of this association then, when tv/o cro.ssbred flies are mated, 
each will contribute gametes V or v. Thus if these gametes arc 
produced in equal numbers the possible combinations on fertiliza- 
tion are vv, VV, vV and Vv in equal numbers. Vv and vV by 
hypothesis will be long-winged and impure, while vv and VV will 
be pure vestigial- and long-winged nispectively, so that one-half 
the offspring of the crossbred flies will be long-winged and impure, 
one-quarter pure long-winged and one-ciuarter pure vestigial- 
winged. Thus the quantitative results of breeding experiment are 
interpretable on the assumption that the. material units (factors 
or s^nes)^ on which inheritance depends, arc distributed in such a 
way that each gamete receives either the paternal contribution or 
the corresponding maternal contribution to the determination of a 
given character. In other words, the formation of gametes in- 
volves with respect to (cf) each pair of chromosomes, (b) each 
pair of factors inferred from breeding experiment, the segrega- 
tion of its maternal and paternal components. 

In arriving at this conclusion one tacit as.sumjition has been 
made, namely, RabFs doctrine of the piTsistent individuality of 
the chromosomes. In the living cell, separate chromosomes can- 
not be detected in the interphase. But the faithful correspondence 
of the pictures obtained by expert fixation in other stages with 
what can be seen and photographed in the living condition doe.s 
not make this objection of overwhelming importance. There are 
so many phenomena of chromosome behaviour that can be inter- 
preted on no assumption other than that they do preserve their 
separate entities in the interphase that it is for the pre.sent a very 
justifiable assumption. In some animals and plants the chromo- 



SHOWING THE VARIOUS PHASES THROUGH WHICH A CELL PASSES 

somes can be separately envisaged in the attenuated or diffuse con- 
dition they display in the interphase in fixed preparations. In any 
case they become again distinguishable at prophase in a precisely 
analogous orientation to that which they display in telophase, and 
sometimes in nuclei with asymmetrical configuration the appa- 
rent dissolution and resolution of a chromosome of the same char- 
acteristics can be referred to an identical position in the nucleus. 
Naturally the adequate discussion of this question leads into highly 
technical issues, and the reader who wishes to obtain some idea 
of the accumulated evidence of a large number of different investi- 
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BY COURTCCY OF (1-6) D. A. KEMPSON, (7, 9> HERR BELAR 


CELL-DIVISION (MITOSIS) IN THE FERTILIZED EGG OF THE ROUND WORM (ASCARIS M EGALOCEPH ALI A) 

1. Immature (unfertilized) egg, with nucleus in “resting” phase. 2. per- 6. Beginning of second cleavage. Mitosis has begun in both cells. 7. 

tillzation just occurred, nuclei and sperm approaching each other. 3. Side Cell showing splitting of the chromosomes. S. Photograph of cell division 

view equatorial plate. Stage of first division of fertilized egg. 4. End in living Henobotbrus lineatus. 9. Same as fig. 8, but killed and stained, 

view of the same stage as Fig. 3. Four chromosomes clearly visible. 5. These two photographs show that various processes are active and not result 

“Telophase” stage. Two sets of chromosomes moved apart to two asters. of death of animal 
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gators who have studied this issue may refer to such works as 
those of Wilson, Doncaster and Agar. The considerations in 
fa\our of the view that each chromosome of the prophase corre- 
sponds to a similarly constituted chromosome in the preceding 
telophase may be summarized briefly as follows: (i) Actual con- 
tinuity can be observed in a number of plants as shovm by 
Schwarz (1892), Zacharias (1S95) and more recently by Over- 



ton, Rosenberg and Stout (1913); (2) The orientation of the 
chromosomes in the prophase is precisely like that in the preced- 
ing telophase, a fact well shown in Digby’s work on Osmunda, 
McClung’s work on Orthoptera and Boveri’s work on the lobed 
nuclei of Ascaris; (3) The numerical relations are consonant with 
the hypothesis of persistent individuality in abnormal fertilization 
phenomena such as polyspermy and species hybrids (Boveri, Fed- 
erley, Baltzer). The hypothesis of Rabl thus permits of predic- 
tions that could not be inferred without its aid. Conceivably a 
mechanism might exist to manoeuvre the chromatic constituents 
of the nucleus in such a way as to reproduce similar configurations 
in successive cell divisions without implying any continuity or 
integrity of these configurations. But the critics of the more 
generally accepted view have failed to give any indications of the I 
nature of such a mechanism. 

Sex Determination. — In the case of the stone fly cited above, i 
there is one circumstance that may have already given rise to a 
ciucry in the mind of the reader. This is the existence in many 
animals of an unequally mated pair of chromosomes, the XY pair. 
When this occurs, it occurs in one sex only; in the alternate sex 
there is a corresponding equal pair (XX). In birds and Lepidop- 
tera (butterjlies and moths), the female is the XY, the male the 
XX individual. In other animals the male is usually found with 
sufTiciently careful measurement to have an unequal (XY) pair 
which is equally mated in the female (XX). During the ’90s 
some animals were found that had in one sex an odd number of 
chromosomes : this at first sight seemed to conflict with the numer- 
ical constancy of the chromosomes. In the early years of the 
present cent.ury the American zoologists, Montgomery, McClung, 
Wilson, and others, provided the key to an understanding of the 
problem. In all such cases the alternate sex has one more chromo- 
some. Thus the male of the cockroach Periplaneta americana 
has 33 (32 +X), the female 34 (32+XX) chromosomes. The eggs 
will all have 17 chromosomes, one-half of the sperm will have 
17, the other half t6 chromosomes, if a sperm of the former class 
fertilizes an egg, the individual produced will be a female (17+ 
i7s=?34)j and if a sperm of the second type fertilizes an egg, the 
individual produced will be a male (i7+i6“33). Similarly with 
the XY chromosomes. The male of the human species has 23 
equally paired and one unequally mated (XY) pairs of chromo- 
somes in the unreduced nuclei. Thus two types of sperm are pro- 
duced, X-bearing and Y-bearing respectively, the one female-pro- 
ducing, the other male-producing. The modern theory of sex 
determination fits in well with many biological facts, and is con- 
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Armed by two independent lines of evidence, one of which will 
be discussed at length later. The other may be mentioned here. 
In species having an XY pair in the male, measurement -of the 
sperm heads show two distinct modal values around which the 
observations group. This suggests the possibility that by mechan- 
ical or other methods it may be possible eventually to separate 
seminal fluid into portions containing predominantly one or other 
type of sperm, the X-bearing or Y-bearing. If this could be done 
the control of the sex ratio would be experimentally realizable. 

Many medical men still adhere to the belief that the sex of 
human offspring depends upon whether the egg fertilized is derived 
from the right or left ovary. Apart from the very conclusive evi- 
dence we have from other sources that this view is wrong, it is 
demonstrably false in other mammals, where removal of the 
ovary of one side does not affect the sex ratio. In this connec- 
tion it is pertinent to recall the words of Sir Thomas Browne : 

“And therefore what admission we owe unto many conceptions 
concerning right and left requireth circumspection. That is how 
far we ought to rely on the remedy in Kiranides, that is the left 
eye of a hedgehog fried in oil to procure sleep, and the right foot 
of a frog in a deer s skin for gout; or that to dream of the loss of 
right or left tooth presageth in the death of male or female 
kindred, according to the doctrine of Artemidorus. What verity 
there is in that numeral conceit in the lateral division of man by 
even and odd, ascribing the odd unto the right side and even unto 
the left; and so, by parity or imparity of letters in men’s names 
to determine misfortunes on either side of their bodies, by which 
account in Greek numeration Hephaestus or Vulcan was lame in 
the right foot, and Annibal lost his right eye. And lastly what 
substance there is in that auspicial principle and fundamental 
doctrine of ariolation, that the left hand is ominous and that good 
things do pass sinistrously upon us, because the left hand of man 
respected the right hand of the gods, which handed their favours 
unto us.” 

When the sex chromosomes were first discovered the hypothesis 
outlined seemed to conflict with the well-known fact that many 
famihar animals change their sex. It may, however, be presumed 
that whatever influence the X chromosome exerts, required the 
proper co-operation of external agencies; indeed the facts of sex 
transformation fit in very well with the hypothesis, when they are 
studied more carefully. Thus Crew (1921) found that, whereas 
the offspring of a normal mating in frogs produces the customary 
i-i ratio of male and female offspring, a quite different result 
occurs when we mate with a normal female a male that started its 
life as a female. Crew reared a generation of 700 offspring of such 
a cross all females. If the transformed male were, as its former 
life would suggest, an XX individual in disguise, it could produce 
no Y-bearing sperm and therefore no male offspring. 

In applying the results of cytological studies to the interpreta- 
tion of breeding experiments one group of characters studied by 
Morgan and his colleagues in the fruit fly Drosophila is of particu- 
lar interest, and is specially significant in relation to the foregoing 
remarks. A single instance will suffice to make clear the character- 
istic feature of this group. In the wild fruit fly the eye is red; 
there is a mutant (sport) form with white eyes. A red-eyed fe- 
male crossed with a white-eyed male yields an Fi, composed ex- 
clusively of red-eyed individuals; but in the Fa, which consists 
of three reds to one white, all the females are red-eyed, and all 
the white-eyed individuals are males. Now when a pure red-eyed 
male is crossed with a white-eyed female the result is quite dif- 
ferent; all the females in the Fi as before have the dominant 
red-eye; but the males are white-eyed. When the Fi a^e mated 
inter se, equal numbers of white-eyed and red-eyed females and 
males are produced. The inability of the male to transmit red to 
his offspring of the same sex is readily explained on the assumption 
that the red gene is linked to something which, if present in the 
zygote in duplicate, leads to the production of a female, and if 
present in the zygote unpaired (diagram) leads to the production 
of a male ; the red-eyed male produces sperm of two kinds, one 
bearing the **red” gene destined to fertilize an egg which must 
I become a female, and one which cannot bear the red gene and 
1 which is destined to lead to the production of another male. This 
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implies that sex itself is pre-determined by genetical factors for 
which one sex is constitutionally impure, so that a i~i sex ratio is 
maintained by the normal consequences of mating pure and impure 
types. Since in this case maleness is the state associated with the 
single condition and femaleness with the duplex state as regards 
the sex-linked genes, the male may be represented, symbolically, 
as Ff and the female as FF, using the symbol F for that which 
determined femaleness Actually there is in Drosophila a pair of 
chromosomes in the female (XX) of equal size represented in the 
male by an unequally paired chromosome. Thus the female pro- 
duces eggs all having an X chromosome and all capable of carry- 
ing the hereditary factor or gene for the red-eyed condition, while 
the male produces two sorts of sperm, one having an X chromo- 
some and capable of carrying the gene for red-eye, and one hav- 
ing a Y chromosome. Clearly the behaviour of the hypothetical 
units indicated by the symbols F and f corresponds to the be- 
haviour of the actual chromosomes X and Y. This type of sex- 
linked inheritance occurs in most insects and in mammals; and 
for reasons given later may be anticipated to occur in practically 
all higher bisexual animals except birds and Lepidoptera (moths 
and butterflies). 

Sex-linked inheritance was indeed first studied by Doncaster 
(1905) in the currant or magpie moth, Abraxas. Two varieties 
of this moth are distinguished by the colour pattern of the wings 
as grossulariata and lacticolour. If a lacticolour female (in which 
the wings are of a creamy tint) is mated with a grossulariata 
(dark-winged) male all the resulting offspring show the dark gros- 
sulariata wing pattern. The grossulariata gene is dominant to the 
lacticolour gene. When the reciprocal cross is made between a 
lacticolour male and grossulariata female from a pure stock the 
grossulariata pattern only appears in the male offspring, all the 
daughters being of the lacticolour type. It would seem then that 
the female produces two sorts of gametes, one kind which can 
carry the factor for the grossulariata pattern and is destined, if 
fertilized, to become males, and another kind which cannot carry 
the grossulariata factor and is destined in the ordinary course of 
events to become females. One may say that the female moth is 
for certain factors or genes constitutionally heterozygous, and that 
the grossulariata factor is linked to another factor which, if pres- 
ent in duplicate, determines maleness. Thus the sex of the moth 
appears to depend on the presence of a double or single component 
which, when present in duplicate, leads to the production of a 
male, and may therefore be called the factor for maleness; and a 
corresponding type of sex-linked inheritance occurs in birds 
(canaries, doves, fowls), as shown by the work of Pearl, Bateson, 
Punnett and others. A straightforward case is provided by the 
inheritance of colour pattern in the Black Langshan and Plymouth 
Rock breeds of domestic fowl. If an unbarred hen is mated with 
a barred cock all the offspring are barred, but only the cockerels 
are barred in the offspring of the reverse cross between a barred 
hen and an unbarred cock. Here again the female seems to form 
two sorts of eggs — one which can carry the barred factor and will 
become cockerels, and one which cannot bear the barred factor 
and will develop into pullets. It is thus of no mean interest that 
the observations of Seiler (1914) and Hance (1927) demonstrate 
the existence of a pair of chromosomes (XX) in the male of 
moths and birds unequally mated in the female. 

Cytology and Heredity. — The cell doctrine profoundly in- 
fluenced the discussion of the hereditary process long before the 
chromosome hypothesis emerged in its modern form. In at- 
tempting to understand the tenacity with which the Lamarckian 
idea, that is to say the supposed inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters, has persisted in biological thought, it must be borne con- 
stantly in mind that embryology is the most recently developed 
branch of anatomical science. Until the classical researches of 
van Baer and Meckel in the early part of the 19th century, the 
prevailing idea about development was that each organism is from 
the very first cpmplete in all its parts and only needs growth to 
make its minute structure manifest to the eye, Caspar Wolf had, 
U . is true, made observations as early as 1759 which led him to 
^tanciate the “epigenetic” as opposed to this “evolutionary” 


view. He sought to show that the hen's egg is at the beginning 
without gross anatomical organization, and that structural organ- 
ization within the egg is a gradual development. Nevertheless his 
work was disregarded at the time, and it was not till van Baer’s 
researches were published about the same time as the formula- 
tion of the cell doctrine that a new attitude to the process of de- 
velopment manifested itself in biological thought. Up till this 
time the conception of inheritance in biology had been closely 
analogous to the legal one. The parent was supposed to hand 
on its characters to its offspring in the same way as the well-to- 
do hand on their belongings. With so erroneous an idea of the 
nature of development to guide them it is little wonder that the 
Lamarckian idea flourished. With the discovery of fertilization 
15 years after the Orb^in 0/ Spades was first issued, a new orien- 
tation was necessary. Henceforth everything implied hy the term 
inheritance must refer to something contained in cither the egg 
or the sperm, which constitute the only link between parent and 
offspring. This more concrete approach to the problem of trans- 
mission necessitated a reinvestigation of accepted beliefs, and it 
is more than a historical accident that Weismann’s challenge was 
thrown to the scientific world contcmporaneou.sly with the dis- 
covery of the intimate nature of the processes of fertilization and 
the maturation of the germ cells. 

Since the ovum and sperm each arise 
from a single cell of the parent body, the 
death of the individual “involves no 
breach in the continuity of cell-divisions 
by which the life of the race Hows on- 
wards.” In challenging the Lamarckian 
doctrine Weismann wrote (18S3): “In 
taking this course I may say that it is 
impossible to avoid going back to the 
foundation of all phenomena of heredity 
and to determine the substance with which they must be 
connected. In my opinion this can only be the substance of 
the germ cells; and this substance transfers its hereditary prop- 
erties from generation to generation at first unchanged and always 
uninfluenced in any corresponding manner by that which happens 
during the life of the individual” Proceeding from this point 
Weismann endeavoured to show that the inheritance of acciuired 
characters was a logical absurdity. Nevertheless experiments fol- 
lowed as an inevitable consequence, and two generations of care- 
ful e.xpcrimental work have been quite unsuccessful in establish- 
ing any authentic evidence for the view that Weismann challenged 
(see Lamarckism). To Weismann’s influence more than to any 
other scientist may be attributed the rapid development of 
cytology during the last two decades of the 19th century, cul- 
minating, when Mendels work was rediscovered, in the develop- 
ment of the chromosome hypothesis. Following Nageli, Weis- 
mann himself focussed attention on the importance of the chro- 
mosomes in hereditary transmission at an early date. But it is 
important to note that Weismann’s ideas were bound up with an 
entirely erroneous conception of the modus operandi of the 
chromosomes in the development of the organism. Like Roux, 
Weismann regarded development as a process of unpacking of 
the determinants or hereditary factors and distribution of appro- 
priate units to different regions. Experiment .shows that the heredi- 
tary potentialities of different cells of a developing organism arc 
essentially similar, and the fact that all cells of the body have a 
similar set of chromosomes constitutes no ditficulty in the way 
of acceptance of the chromosome hypothesis in its modern form, 
as some critics (Dobell and others) appear to think. By the 
chromosome hypothesis is meant the view that locates the material 
units of Mendelian segregation in the chromosomes. The cor- 
resj^ndence of the behaviour of the two was already stated ex- 
plicitly by Lock as early as 1906, and the work on sex-linked 
inheritance that grew out of Doncaster^s labours from 1906-12 
greatly reinforced the idea. But in 1912 the work of Morgan’s 
school placed the question on an entirely new basis by suggesting 
a cytological basis for “linkage.” Mendel had studied inheritance 
of several different characters simultaneously, and found that they 
behaved as though they were quite independent, so that at first 
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it seemed as if an almost infinite number of material units be- 
having like the chromosomes would be required to interpret the 
phenomena of heredity in a single species. This was an obvious 
obstacle in the way of accepting the view stated above. Bateson 
and Punnet first showed in sweet peas that some hereditary 
characters stick together in transmission, as if they were borne 
on the same chromosome. This is the phenomenon known in 
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genetics as linkage, and one that raises the most interesting issues 
in relation to descriptive cytology at the moment. 

Linkage and the Chromosome Hypothesis. — ^As an illus- 
tration of linkage the following example from the work of Mor- 
gan and his colleagues since 1913 must suffice. There is a mutant 
or sport of the fruit fly with black coloration of the body. Cross- 
ing with pure wild stock flies which have grey bodies gives re- 
sults analogous to those obtained with crosses of vestigial-winged 
and wild stock individuals. The first crossbred generation (Fi) 
are grey; these crossbred flies mated mier se have offspring grey 
and black in the ratio 3-1. When a “black” fly with vestigial 
wings is crossed back to the wild parent stock, the Fi individ- 
uals are grey with long wings as in the ebony vestigial cross. Now 
if the Fi males are mated with females of the black vestigial 
type the entire progeny arc either grey with long wings or 
black with vestigial wings The same result is obtained in 

the Fi generation of a cross between a black mutant with long 
wings and a normal grey fly with vestigial wings, all the progeny 
being grey with long wings. But if these Fi males are crossed 
back to the black vestigial females, the offspring are one-half grey 
with vestigial wings and one-half black with long wings. It is 
clear in this case that both results are capable of being inter- 
preted as before if we assume that a single pair of structural 
units is involved in the distribution of both pairs of factors 
among the gametes. If now, instead of crossing back the Fi 
males to the double recessive females, the reciprocal mating of the 
Fi females to the double recessive male type is made, the re- 
sult is slightly different. Taking first the case where both the 
recessive factors (black and vestigial) were brought in from the 
same parent, it is found that the back cross of the Fi females 
instead of giving 50% black vestigial and 50% grey long, pro- 
duces 41-5% black vestigial and 41*5% grey long, together with 
8-5% black long and 8-5% grey vestigial. Similarly if the Fi 
females of a cross in which only one recessive factor is intro- 
duced by each parent are back-crossed to the double recessive 
male, the progeny, instead of being 50% black long and 50% 
grey vestigial, are 41.5% black long and 41.5% grey vestigial 
together with 8-5% black vestigial and 8^5% grey long. The 
numerical results are here amenable to interpretation on the 
assumption that there exists a single pair of structural units carry- 
ing both pairs of factors; but that in 17% of the cases a crossing 
over of material occurs between the two components. It must 
not be inferred from this illustration that complete linkage is 
characteristic of the male and partial linkage of the female in 


general among animals. The phenomena of complete linkage find 
a ready explanation in the assumption that the linked factors are 
borne on identical chromosomes. 

The appearance of a certain number of exceptional individuals 
in the F2 generation when the first crossbred parent is a female 
is explicable on the assumption that, when the chromosomes pah 
in the reduction division, there is, in a certain percentage of cases, 
an exchange of materials. This assumption mubt be treated warily. 
When, however, the question is probed more thoroughly the ex- 
planation becomes more acceptable. In the first place we have to 
reckon with the fact that the several hundreds of mutant charac- 
ters in Drosophila which have been studied by Morgan and his 
colleagues Muller, Sturtevant, Bridges, and others, all fall into 
four groups. Members of the same group are linked; members 
of different groups are transmitted independently of one another, 
as in the grey-ebony, long-vestigial cross. The fact that there are 
four such groups, and only four, and that the number of pairs 
of chromosomes in Drosophila is four, the fact also that one 
group of linked factors, the sex-linked characters, can be so 
definitely co-related with the behaviour of the XX, XY pair, 
can hardly be a mere coincidence. 

Now the chromosomes do become twisted in the process of 
pairing (synapsis) which precedes reduction. And since the split 
takes place so that it is longitudinal in one plane, some cytologists 
have actually concluded that crossing over of corresponding 
lengths from homologous chromosomes takes place, when the 
split occurs. (This means that although the chromosomes in 
such a case do- not retain their individuality, the separate factors 
[genes] are unaffected in this respect.) If this were so, it would 
not be unnatural to suspect that genes dependent on material 
located in closely adjacent parts of a chromosome would stick 
together more often than genes located in more remotely located 
parts of a chromosome, or that, in other words, the extent of 
crossing over would be related to the loci of the genes. This im- 
plies the possible existence of a quantitative relationship between, 
the cross-over percentage of different pairs of linked factors. Such 
a relation exists. When the cross-over values of different pairs 
of factors within a linkage group are scrutinized, they are not 
found to present a haphazard assemblage. On the contrary they 
can be arranged in a definite arithmetical series. That is to say, 
if A and B have a cross-over value of 5% and B and C have a 
cross-over value of 7%, the cross-over value of A and C is either 
12%, the sum, or 2%, the difference. Therefore, on the assumption 
that the chance of two genes being separated is proportional to 
their distance apart on the chromosome, the genes of Drosophila 
mutants may be arranged in linear series each of which is a map 
of one of its four pairs of chromosomes. The perfect mathe- 
matical regularity of this arrangement is too strildng to permit 
of reasonable doubt regarding the truth of the conclusion. 

For illustrative purposes let us take the transmission of tv/o 
other recessive mutant factors located on the second chromo- 
some of Drosophila, i.e., on one of the 
large curved pairs in fig. 26. The mutant 
with purple eyes is a simple recessive to 
the wild type condition. The mutant with 
the bent-up “curved wing” is a simple re- 
cessive to the normal long-winged condi- 
^ tion. In a cross between individuals involv- 

OF'’THyFRurT''?”YTDRO® Vestigial and curved-wing charac- 

soPHiLA), SHOWING ON the cross-over percentage was 8-2, 
THE LEFT,' CHROMOSOMES bascd on a generation of T,86r flies. The 
OF THE FEMALE; ON THE cross-ovet valuc foT the purplc and curved 
RIGHT, OF THE MALE factoTs WES iQ-Q, based OH a generation of 
61,361 flies. The expected cross-over between vestigial and purple 
factors would therefore be In an actual experiment in which 
15,210 flies were reared, the cross-over value between purple and 
vestigial proved to be 11-8. The cross-over value for black and 
purple was 6-2, based on a generation of 51,957 flies. The expected 
cross-over value for the black-vestigial cross would therefore be 
6-24“ii*8=i8. In actual experiment, based on 23,731 flies, the 
value 17*8 was obtained. 
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The hypothesis outlined is sustained by a further consider^' 
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tion. There is the very strongest reason for associating the sex- 
linked characters with the X chromosomes, or, as they are some- 
times called, the first chromosome pair in Drosophila. Now, the 
same relations apply within the X or first chromosome group. The 
yellow body colour of the mutant known as yellow is a recessive 
sex-linked character; so also is the small type of wing known as 
miniature. Now, when a miniature male is crossed to a yellow 
female we obtain, as we should expect, normal females and minia- 
ture males. When these are interbred we should expect to get 
only miniature individuals of both sexes, and 25% normal females 
in addition, if there were no crossing over between adjacent parts 
of the same chromosome pairs during reduction But actually, a 
certain proportion of normal males and yellow miniature females 
appear. The amount of crossing over is 34-3% (21,686 flies). 
Between yellow and the sex-linked white-eye factor the cross- 
over percentage is i-i. The expected cross-over value for minia- 
ture white is 34*3— i*i or 33-2. The actual value based on a gen- 
eration of 110,701 flies is 33*2. 

Synapsis and Linkage. — The conception of crossing over in 
the reduction process offers no difficulty, if, as is now generally 
held with regard to animals, the bivalent chromosomes of the 
first reduction division are formed by the side-by-side union (para- 
synapsis) of the elements of each chromosome pair. At present 
the demonstration of actual transposition of adjacent portions of 
paired chromosomes cannot be observed microscopically with any 
degree of certainty. The details of the reduction process have on 
this account, however, acquired considerable theoretical interest 
and attracted the attention of many investigators. An extensive 
nomenclature has been introduced for descriptive purposes in this 
connection, and some of the more commonly used terms may be 
mentioned, following in the main the system introduced by Von 
Winiwarter (1900). Immediately after the last telophase preced- 
ing the reduction (also called heterotype or meiotic) division, the 
chromosomes in the form of attenuated loops with their free ends 
orientated towards one pole present the appearance of a bouquet: 
this is the leptotene stage. These are seen to be laterally associ- 
ated in pairs in the succeeding zygotene (Gregoire, 1907) or amphi- 
tene (Jannsen, 1905) stage. They next become shorter, more inti- 
mately associated and contracted to one side of the nucleus, so 
that the number of loops is now, by fusion of adjacent pairs, half 
the number in the leptotene stage. This is the pachytene stage. 
The loops now assume a well-marked longitudinal fission in the 
plane of fusion, become detached from their polar orientation, and 
often display twisting of their longitudinal halves. This appear- 
ance is known as the diplotcne or strepsitene stage. When the 
spindle appears and the nuclear outline is lost, the longitudinal 
halves of the diplotene filaments have been drawn apart and very 
much condensed to form the characteristic heterotype chromo- 
somes of the first reduction division. The whole series of events is 
represented diagrammatically in fig. 23. While this is now gen- 
erally admitted to be in broad outline typical of animals of both 
sexes, the phenomenon of reduction in plants is still subject to 
much controversy. Perhaps it is worthy of mention, however, that 
in plants the difficulties of securing satisfactory postmortem 
.preservation (fixation) owing to the wall of cellulose that sur- 
rounds the cell makes it more difficult to obtain a clear picture of 
the delicate stages of the reduction process than is the case with 
animal cells. Some botanists maintain that the pairing of the chro- 
mosomes is an end-to-end union (telosynapsis). Such a view offers 
no material basis for the interpretation of the linear arrangement 
of the genes, a principle which has now been shown to apply to 
linkage in plants as well as in animals. More work still remains 
to be done on synapsis in plants before this difficulty can be 
surmounted. 

Validity of the Chroniosomc Hypothesis. — ^It is now appro- 
priate to sum up the present state of the evidence in favour of the 
chromosome hypothesis. 

I. Breeding experiments lead to the conception of material units 
present in the fertilized egg in duplicate, and segregating before 
the formation of the gametes into maternal and paternal compo- 
nents, one member of each pair and one only being present in each 
.gamete. As is well known, the chromosomes in all animals and 


plants are present in the fertilized egg in twice the number found 
to be present in the gametes. Furthermore, in many animals (and 
plants) from the most diverse phyla, the chromosome complex of 
a species is characterized not only by a definite number, but a 
definite configuration. It is possible to distinguish among the 
chromosomes pairs of different sizes and shapes (this is true of 
man and many mammals), and the maintenance of this constant 
configuration implies that when reduction takes place one member 
of each pair passes into each gamete. In other words, the chromo- 
somes are present in the fertilized egg in pairs, segregating in the 
formation of the gametes into paternal and maternal components, 
one member of each pair and one only being represented in each 
gamete. 

2. The material units on which hereditary transmission depends 
are associated in groups, the members of which are independently 
segregated with reference to members of other groups. There are 
four such groups in Drosophila; and in Drosophila there are 
exactly four pairs of chromosomes. No organism is known in 
which the number of linkage groups is numerically greater than 
the number of pairs of chromosomes. Moreover, it may be men- 
tioned that the occurrence of chromosome abnormalities in a few 
exceptional cases such as the triploid inter sexes of Bridges men- 
tioned below has made it possible to identify one small linkage 
group in the fruit fly with the small fourth pair of chromosomes 
in DrosopJiila as definitely as we can locate the X-linked characters 
with the X or first chromosomes. The two remaining large linkage 
groups are therefore associated with the two remaining large 
curved pairs of chromosomes in Drosophila. 

3. Lastly with respect to one group of linked characters the 
sexes are differently constituted. Sex-linked inheritance has been 
described in several groups of the animal kingdom, including mam- 
mals ; there are several such cases in man where, as in Drosophila 
and the cat, it is the male that produces two types of gametes. In 
several hundreds of animal species, from the most widely divergent 
groups, it is now established that one pair of chromo.somes which 
is equally paired in one sex is represented in the other sex by a 
single member, or a pair of unequal elements. 

In this field the coincidence between the genetic and microscopic 
data has been illustrated still further by the phenomenon of “non- 
disjunction” described by Bridges in connection with several sex- 
linked mutant characters, of which our original instance of white- 
eye colour will serve as an example. There appeared among the 
white-eyed mutant stock of Drosophila certain strains of which the 
females, when crossed to normal red-eyed males, gave a certain 
proportion of red-eyed males and while-eyed females, in addition 
to the usual red-eyed females and white-eyed males alone. When 
the white-eyed female offspring of such abnormal crossings were 
mated back to red-eyed males, they, in their turn gave all four 
classes — red-eyed males and females, white-eyed males and fe- 
males. The white-eyed females behaved like their mothers, giving 
abnormal results in all cases. Certain of the red-eyed females gave 
normal and half-abnormal results in crossing. Of the male progeny 
the red-eyed individuals were normal, whereas only half the white- 
eyed individuals were normal, the remainder begetting daughters 
whose progeny was exceptional. Bridges found that in the Fj 
abnormal white-eyed females the chromosome complex of the 
dividing cells showed a Y element in addition to the XX pair. 

This is explicable on the understanding that at reduction of the 
eggs in a certain proportion of cases the X elements failed to dis- 
join, so that the ripe egg contained either two X elements or none 
at all. If we represent the sperms of a red male as X' or Y, two 
additional types of individuals will result from the fertilization by 
a Y or X' sperm respectively, an XXY or white female, and X'O 
or red male. This accounts for the exceptional individuals in the 
Fi, and accords with the facts elicited. Next consider the results 
of back-crossing these XXY abnormal Fi white females to a nor- 
mal X'Y male. According to whether the X elements segregate 
with respect to one another or the Y chromosome, the Fi white 
females will lay four types of eggs— XX, Y, XY, X. If these are 
fertilized by a Y sperm which cannot bring in the red factor we 
get four types: (a) XXY — ^white females, which will obviously 
I behave in the same way, thus agreeing with breeding experience; 
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(b) YY — individuals with such constitution cannot exist; (c) 
XYY — white males, which should produce XY sperms so that, in 
crossing with normal white females, daughters of the XXY type, 
producing exceptional progeny would result; (d) XY — normal 
white males. When on the other hand, the same four classes of 
eggs are fertilized by an X' sperm carrying red factor, four red 
types of offspring would result as follows: {a) X'XX— a triploid 
female, which usually dies; (b) X"Y— normal red males; (c) 
X'YX — red females with abnormal offspring; (d) X'X — ^normal 
red females. Thus, the non-disjunction of the X chromosome in 
the formation of the egg of some of the females of the parental 
white-eyed stock accounts for the entire series of exceptional 
genetic phenomena which occur in these strains. 

Recently Bridges has shed further light on the genetical aspect 
of sex-determination by the discovery of non-disjunction in 
chromosomes other than the sex-chromosomes, sometimes referred 
to in contrast to the latter as autosomes. In an experiment in 
w’^hich a brown mutant of Drosophila was crossed back to a 
parental stock, a culture was obtained in which the individuals 
were almost exclusively females or sex intermediates. These “in- 
tersexes” displayed intermediate sex-characters throughout, nota- 
bly in the abdomen and in the sex-combs of the tarsal joint of the 
forelegs and also in the genitalia. On the whole they fell into two 
groups, one tending more to the female, the other to the male con- 
dition. Genetical evidence led Bridges to conclude thJt for one 
group of genes at least the female individuals of these cultures 
were triploid, i.e., inherited a double instead of a single set of 
genes from their fathers. Microscopic examination of the germ 
cells revealed the fact that the second and third chromosomes were 
present in triplicate, while an additional fourth chromosome was 
present in some but lacking in others, there being thus two degrees 
of the triploid condition, that with three-fourth chromosomes 
being more female. The X chromosome was present in duplicate 
in the intersexes but the females possessed three X elements. 
Thus using the symbol A for the chromosomes (autosomes) other 
than the X chromosomes, and X for the sex-chromosomes, the 
genetical constitution of these intersexes and abnormal females 
were respectively 3A-I-2X and 3A-i“3X, as contrasted with the 
normal female constitution 2A+2X. Abnormal males were also 
found with the constitution 3A+X, as contrasted with the normal 
male constitution 2A-}-X. Therefore, if X;A=i or greater than i 
the individual is a female, if X:A=4 it is a male, but when X:A 
lies between i and -i the intersexual condition is manifested (Oats, 
Oencthcra, Datura.) 

The factorial hypothesis has aroused a good deal of hostility, 
not unnaturally, for it conflicts with many accepted speculations 
as to the evolution of living organisms, and disposes of not a few 
beliefs still professed by many. Nevertheless, the remarkable di- 
versity of inherited characteristics, anatomical and physiological, 
with which it deals, the truly amazing correspondence between the 
conclusions derived from experimental and microscopic studies, 
and finally, the established fact that the nucleus is the only recog- 
nizable cell-element which is universally contributed by the sperm 
to the development of a new individual can leave little room for 
doubt in the minds of impartial students of the subject that, in 
broad general outline, it takes within its compass all the essential 
phenomena of biparental inheritance. 

Experimental Cytology* — ^Up to the present, the most spec- 
tacular results of the study of cells have arisen by correlating 
descriptive observation with the conclusions derived from experi- 
mental study of the physiology of inheritance. A promising field 
has been opened up during the past few decades by the experi- 
mental study of living cells in relation to other aspects of physio- 
logical science. All physiology having as its aim the interpretation 
of the properties of living matter, i.e., protoplasm, is in the final 
analysis concerned with the cell, but traditional physiology has 
studied cells statistically in the mass. Under the term e:^rimen- 
tal cytology may be included those investigations which apply 
special methods appropriate for the investigation of single cells 
as units of study. If the results gained so far are of somewhat 
limited application, there can be little doubt that experimental 
cytology is destined to make considerable contributions to the 
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analysis of living matter in the long run. 

Hitherto investigations under this heading have been concerned 
pre-eminently with two issues, the permeability of the cell dis- 
solved substances underlying all the material exchanges on which 
its chemical activity depends, and the physical properties of the 
different parts of the cell (elasticity, viscosity, etc.), or of the 
same parts in different phases of cell activity. Following the work 
of Overton (1904) a large number of researches have been made 
upon the penetration of dyes into living cells under different condi- 
tions as a criterion of permeability. Others, following the classical 
researches of Pfeffer and de Vries, who initiated the study of the 
physical phenomenon of osmosis, have used the swelling or shrink- 
age of cells in solutions of different concentrations to obtain light 
on differences in permeability. The action of centrifugal force on 
granular constituents (Heilbrunn; or magnetic force on particles 
of iron forced into the cell (Heilbronn and Seifriz) has been 
employed to study changes in viscosity of protoplasm. None of 
these methods is entirely satisfactory, and a new approach to the 
study of such problems has lately been opened up by the methods 
of microinjection and microdissection {see Protoplasm) per- 
fected by Barber, Kite, Chambers, Peterfi and others. It is now 
possible to inject living cells with a glass needle of o-ooo5mm. 
bore, and to remove portions of the nucleus of a cell by these 
devices. Finally the growth of cells has become a new field of 
active investigation as the result of the methods of tissue culture 
developed by Ross Harrison, Carrel and other workers in America. 
So far, however, progress has been most conspicuous in the inven- 
tion of methods of assailing the difficult problem of studying such 
small structures rather than in the theoretical results. 

Bibliogr.\phy. — ^W. E. Agar, Cytology (1920) ; E. V. Cowdry, Gen- 
eral Cytology (Chicago, 1924) ; L. Doncaster, An Introduction to the 
Study of Cytology, with bibl. (2nd ed. 1924) ; E. B. Wilson, The Cell in 
Development and Inheritance (3rd ed., rev. and enlarged 1925). 

(L. T. H.) 

CYTOPLASM 

The cell consists of two parts, nucleus and cytoplasm. The 
former contains the chromosomes, which are the physical basis 
of heredity, and which probably bear most of the factors of inheri- 
tance. Outside the nucleus is the body of the cell, formed of 
protoplasm. Floating in this semi-viscid protoplasm are always 
found many granular or rod-shaped bodies. Modern studies have 
showm that these bodies are of two types, which can be differen- 
tiated from each other by special staining methods. The more 
numerous granules are known as mitochondria. These were first 
seen and imperfectly described by the German cytologisl Flem- 
ming, and were afterwards studied by Altmann (1S80). Altmann 
was wrong in the interpretations he placed on these granules in his 
“Elementarorganismen,” but was correct in his description of 
them. Subsequently a great deal of work was carried out on the 
mitochondria by Benda, Meves, Duesberg, Guilliermond, Regaud, 
Cowdry, Gatenby, Ludford, Bowen and many others. It has been 
claimed from time to time by various workers that these granules 
are artefacts produced by the technique used, but the mito- 
chondria can be seen and studied intra vitam. 

In 1898, the Italian neurologist, Golgi, described some peculiar 
argentophile bodies in nerve cells, which form the Golgi appara- 
tus, so called from its discoverer. As with the mitochondria, 
certain observers have claimed that the inner apparatus of Golgi 
is merely an artefact produced by the silver impregnation bath. 
Happily these structures can be seen and studied in many cells, 
intra vitam, as for instance in the spermatocytes of various Mol- 
lusca, in which both Golgi apparatus and mitochondria are readily 
visible, and the presence of these bodies in all cells at some period 
of their existence is now generally accepted. The Golgi apparatus 
of nerve cells is a remarkable network (fig. 8) formed of ap- 
parently anastomosing threads. In England and America in recent 
years various cytologists (Gatenby, Ludford, Brambell, King, 
Bowen, E. V. Cowdry, Hyman, etc.) have followed out the 
behaviour of both Golgi bodies or elements as they are now called, 
and mitochondria, during the gametogenesis and fertilization of 
many organisms, and the technical methods for the study of these 
cell bodies have been made surer. The morphology of the Golgi 
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apparatus in various cells is depicted in figs. 1-20. The classic 
network described by Golgi is shown in fig. 8. The apparatus 
here takes the form of branching rods, or canals filled or formed 
of a conspicuous argentophile or osmiophile substance. Now this 
type of Golgi apparatus has been shown to be highly specialized. 
In the more primitive type, as shown in figs. 3, 4, 6, 7, the appara- 
tus in figs. 6 and 7 is formed of argentophile or osmiophile 
granules, platelets or rods, associated with a less densely staining 
substance. This formation holds good for all animals, but is often 
found only in embryonic and non-differentiated cells. This type 
of Golgi apparatus is characteristic of invertebrate cells. In the 
ordinary mammalian body cells the Golgi apparatus is usually of 
the appearance depicted in figs. 3 and 4, being juxta-nuclear and 
eccentric. The morphology of the mitochondria in various cells 
is shown in figs, i to 20. 

The mitochondria are, as often as not, small spherical granules 
which lie scattered through the cytoplasm in no special formation, 
though in embryonic cells and in nearly all germ cells, at some 
period the mitochondria lie in a discrete mass near the Golgi 
bodies, as in figs. 9 and 13. In many cells the mitochondria arc 
elongate or rod-like. During the life of the cell, the Golgi bodies 
and mitochondria are carried around in those cells which exhibit 
protoplasmic streaming, but in all cells the Golgi bodies and mito- 
chondria at some period have the power of binary or multiple 
fission, and of growth. 

During cell division the Golgi bodies either lie quiescent in the 
cytoplasm and are roughly divided between the two daughter cells 
as depicted in fig. 6, or they are attracted to the asters and hap- 
hazardly sorted into two lots as shown in fig. 7. It is important 
to notice that neither the mitochondria nor the Golgi bodies are 
divided between the daughter cells in the remarkable manner in 
which the chromosomes are halved. This fact shows that even 
if the cytoplasmic inclusions do carry hereditary factors, these 
are of a much lower order of importance than those borne by the 
chromosomes. Probably all modern cytologists are agreed that 
the function of the mitochondria and Golgi bodies is trophic; 
i.e.f concerned with the growth and elaboration of cell products 
under the direct stimulus of the chromosomes within the nucleus. 
The hypothesis of Meves that these bodies bear the hereditary 
factors of the cytoplasm has not been sustained by recent ob- 
servations. 

In gametogenesis the mitochondria and Golgi bodies act very 
definitely in all animals, and it is in this field, and in the field 
concerned with cell secretion, that modern investigations have 
been most successful. In figs. 9-12 are stages in the formation 
of yolk in a mollusc egg. The small eggs (oogonia) have a dis- 
crete juxta-nuclear eccentric Golgi apparatus surrounded by the 
granular mitochondria. In the growth of the egg the latter in- 
crease in number and spread out in the cytoplasm; the vitello- 
genesis or yolk formation concerns the Golgi bodies almost ex- 
clusively. The original Golgi apparatus breaks up into a number 
of parts which wander out into the cytoplasm, growing and divid- 
ing until a large number are formed. These smaller parts undergo 
the changes depicted in fig. 12, a-d, forming vacuoles which be- 
come filled with dense fatty materials. At an early stage after 
their formation the contents of the vacuoles stain bright red in 
the intra vital dye, Neutral Red. In some animals, nucleolar 
extrusions, or pieces given off from the nucleolus, pass through 
the nuclear membrane into the cytoplasm where they may form 
yolk (NE). The ripe egg thus contains yolk granules which may 
be produced either from nucleoli, Golgi bodies, or from mito- 
chondria, and also unchanged Golgi granules and mitochondria. 
During 'Segmentation of the egg the granules of all types are 
distributed between the segments, and ultimately pass into the 
cells of all organs. 

,, In spermatogenesis the behaviour of the Golgi bodies and 
mitochondria is also definite, even more so than in oogenesis 
tfoUination of the egg). In figs. 13-17 are stages of the forma- 
tion of a spermatozoon from the mother cell (spermatogonium, 
^|g., 1 $). The function of the Golgi apparatus is to form the 
perforatorium or acrosome of the sperm. In figs. 15 and 16 the 
IxMiy is seen to pass up the cell, become fixed on the 


nucleus and secrete a bead—the acrosome. The mitochondria form 
the middle piece of the .sperm, as shown in figs l 6 and 1 7 The 
function of the mitochondria appears to be to store energy to be 
expended by the sperm llagellum (F) in its movements. The 
remains of the cytoplasm, a few mitochondria and the Golgi 
bodies are stripped off the ripening sperm (s). 

In fertilization usually the whole sperm enters the egg, but 
only in a few cases is there satisfactory evidence that the mito- 
chondria persist. In nearly all cases the tail dies, the nucleus (N) 
alone living to form the male pronucleus, being the vehicle of the 
father s hereditary factors. In gland secretion the Golgi bodies 
produce droplets or secretion granules in much the same way as 
is depicted in figs. Q-12 for the egg. 

Mitochondria are well known in plants (fig. 2), and certainly 
identified. Tv/o other categories of cell inclusions as well as canals 
probably exist (Bowen), and it seems certain that plants will be 
found to have cell inclusions much like those of animals. Guillier- 
mond and Mangenot (fig. 5) have described Golgi bodies in 
plants. It is not yet certain whether these so-called Golgi bodies 
are not merely canaliculi, and whether they arc homologucs of 
the real Golgi substance in animals. 

Bibliography. — L. Doncaster, Cytology (1920) ; W. E. Agar, 
Cytology (1920) ; Sharp, Introdiiciion to Cytology (1921) ; E, B. 
Wilson, The Cell in Development and Inheritance (3rd ed. 1925). 

CYTO!LOGY OF PLANTS; sec, in addition to general 
article Cytology, the section Plant Cytology of Plants. 

CYTOPLASM^ the term used in biology to denote ail the 
living contents of the cell (protoplasm) other than the nucleus 
{(pv,). {Sec Cytology, Protoplasm, Ckll.) 

CYZICENUS, an architectural term used by Vitruvius for 
certain large halls, facing north, in Greek house.s. Such halls 
usually overlooked gardens and had large, low windows in order 
to give the widest possible view. 

CYZICUS5 an ancient town of Mysia in Asia Minor, situated 
on the shoreward side of Arctoimesus. which is said to have been 
originally an i.sland in the Sea of Marmora, and to have been 
artificially connected with the mainland in historic times. It was, 
according to tradition, occupied by Thessalian settlers at the com- 
ing of the ArgonauLs, and in 756 n.c. the town was founded by 
Greeks from Miletus. Owing to its advantageous position it 
speedily actiuired commercial importance, and the gold slaters of 
Cyzicus were a staple currency in the ancient world till they were 
superseded by those of Philip of Macedon. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War (431-40.1 13 , c.) Cyzicus was subject to the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians alternately, and at the peace of Antalcidas 
(3S7 n.c), like the other Greek cities in Asia, it was made over 
to Persia. The hi.story of the town in Hellenistic times is closely 
connected with that of the dynasts of Pergamum, with whose ex- 
tinction it came into direct relations with Rome. Cyzicus was 
held for the Roman.s against Mithridales in 74 b.c. till the siege 
was raised by Lucullus: the loyalty of the city was rewarded by 
an extension of territory and other privileges. Still a flourishing 
centre in Imperial times, the place appears to have been ruined 
by a series of carthcjuakes. The principal extant ruins are: — 
the walls, which arc traceable for nearly their whole extent, a 
picturesque amphitheatre intersected by a stream, and the sub- 
structures of the temple of Hadrian. Of this magnificent building, 
sometimes ranked among the seven wonders of the ancient world, 
thirty-one immense columns still stood erect in 1444. 

See J. Marquardt, Cyzicus (Berlin, 1830) ; G, Perrot, Exploration de 
la Galatie (Paris, XS62) ; F, W. Hasluck, Cyzicus (1910). 

CZARNIECKI, STEPHEN (isgq-x^bs), Polish general, 
fought in the Prussian campaigns against Gustavus Adolphus 
(1626-29), and under Wladislaus IV. in the Muscovite campaign 
of 1633. in. the invasion of Poland by Charles X. of Sweden 
(xfi55)» a national army under Czarniecki ultimately drove out the 
Swedes, and after the Peace of Oliva (1660) also penetrated into 
Muscovy, winning victories at Polonka and Lachowicza. He died 
in 1665 just after he had been appointed Polish commander-in- 
ebief. 

See Ludwik jenike, Stephen Czarmecki (Pol.) (Warsaw, 1891) ; 
Michal Dymit Krajewski, History of Stephen Czarniecki (Pol.) 
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(Cracow, 1859). 

CZARTORYSKI, ADAM GEORGE, Prince (1770- 
1S61), Polish statesman, ■was the son of Prince Adam Casimir 
Czartoryski and Isabella Fleming. After a careful education at 
home under tutors, one of whom was Dupont de Nemours, he first 
went abroad in 1786. At Gotha he heard Goethe read his I phi- 
genie auf Tatiris, and met Herder and Wieiand. In 17SQ, and again 
in 1793, he visited England, and made many acquaintances among 
the English aristocracy and studied the British constitution. In 
the interval between these visits he fought for his country dur- 
ing the war of the second partition, and would subsequently have 
served under Kosciuszko also had he not been arrested on his 
way to Poland at Brussels by the Austrian government. After 
the third partition the estates of the Czartoryskis were confiscated, 
and in May 1795 Adam and his younger brother Constantine "were 
summoned to St. Petersburg (Leningrad), and presently ordered 
to enter the Russian service. Catherine restored part of their 
estates, and in the beginning of 1796 made them gentlemen in 
waiting. Adam had already met the grand duke Alexander 
and the youths at once conceived a strong “intellectual friendship” 
for each other after the accession of Alexander to the throne. 
As adjunct of foreip affairs, he had the practical control of Rus- 
sian diplomacy. His first act was to protest energetically against 
the murder of the due d’Enghien (March 20, 1804), and insist on 
an immediate rupture with France. On June 7 the Fftnch min- 
ister Hedouville quitted St. Petersburg; and on Aug. ii a note 
dictated by Czartoryski to Alexander was sent to the Russian 
minister in London, urging the formation of an anti-French coali- 
tion. It was Czartoryski also who framed the Convention of 
Nov. 6, 1804, whereby Russia agreed to put 115,000 and Austria 
235,000 men in the field against Napoleon. Finally, on April ii, 
1S05, he signed an offensive-defensive alliance with England. A 
memorial written by him in 1805, but otherwise undated, aimed 
at transforming the whole map of Europe. Austria and Prussia 
were to divide Germany between them. Russia was to acquire 
the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosporus with Con- 
stantinople, and Corfu. Austria was to have Bosnia, Wallachia 
and Ragusa. Montenegro, enlarged by Mostar and the Ionian 
islands, was to form a separate state. England and Russia to- 
gether were to maintain the equilibrium of the world. In return 
for their acquisitions in Germany, Austria and Prussia were to 
consent to the erection of an autonomous Polish State extending 
from Danzig to the sources of the Vistula, under the protection 
of Russia. But in the meantime Austria had come to an under- 
.standing with England as to subsidies, and war had begun. 

In 1805 Czartoryski accompanied Alexander both to Berlin and 
Olmutz as chief minister. He regarded the Berlin visit as a blun- 
der, chiefly owing to his profound distrust of Prussia; but Alex- 
ander ignored his representations and in February 1S07 he lost 
favour and was superseded by A. E. Budberg, but continued to 
enjoy Alexander's confidence in private. In 1810 Czartoryski 
quitted St. Petersburg for ever; but the personal relations be- 
tween him and Alexander were never better. The friends met 
again at Kalisch shortly before the signature of the Russo-Prus- 
sian alliance of Feb. 20, 1813, and Czartoryski was in the em- 
peror’s suite at Paris in 1814, and rendered his sovereign material 
services at the congress of Vienna. 

On the erection of the congressional kingdom of Poland Czar- 
toryski contented himself with the title of senator-palatine and 
a share in the administration. In 1817 the prince married Anna 
Sapiezanko, the wedding leading to a duel with Ms rival Pac. In 
1823 he retired to Ms ancestral castle at Pulawy; but at the Rev- 
olution of 1830 he became president of the provisional govern- 
ment, and summoned (Dec. 18, 1830) the diet of 1831. After the 
termination of Chlopicki’s dictatorsMp he was elected chief of 
the supreme council by 121 out of 138 votes (Jan. 30), On 
Sept. 16 he left the government after sacrificing half Ms fortune 
to the national cause. On Aug. 23 he joined Girolano Ramorino’s 
army corps us a volunteer, and subsequently formed a confedera- 
tion of the three southern provinces of Kalisch, Sandomir and 
Cracow. At the end of the war he emigrated to France, where 
were spent the last 30 years of his life. He died at Montfermeil, 
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near Meaux, on July 15, 1861. He left two sons, Witold (1S24-" 
65), and Wladyslaus (1828-94), and a daughter Isabella, who 
married Jan Dzialynski in 1857. * 

The principal works of Czartoryski are Essai stir la diplomatie 
(Marseilles, 1S30) ; Life of J. U. Niemceiviez (Pol.) (Paris, 1S60) ; 
Alexander I. et Czartoryski : corrcspondance . , . et conversations 
(1S01-1S23) (1S65) ; Mhnoires et correspondance avee Alex, I., with 
preface by C. de Mazade (1SS7); an English trans. Memoirs of 
Czartoryski, etc, edited by A. Gielgud, with documents relating to 
his negotiations with Pitt, and conversations with Palmerston in 1S32 
(London, 1SS8). 

See also Bronislaw Zaleski, Life of Adatn Czartoryski (Pol.) (Paris, 
iSSi) ; Lubomir Gadon, Prince Adam .Czartoryski (Pol.) (Cracow, 
1892); Ludovik Debicki, Pulazvy, vol. iv. ; Lubomir Gadon, Prince 
Adam CzaHoryski during the Instirreciion of November (Pol.) 
(Cracow, 1900). 

CZARTORYSKI, FRYDERYK MICHAL, Prince 
(1696-1775), Polish statesman, completed his education at Paris, 
Florence and Rome; he then attached himself to the court of 
Dresden and obtained the vice-chancellorship of Lithuania. Czar- 
toryski was one of the nobles who, on the illness of Augustus II. 
in 1727, signed the secret guarantee of the Polish succession to his 
son; but he supported Stanislaus Leszczynski -when he was placed 
upon the throne by the influence of France in 1733. When Stan- 
islaus abdicated in 1735 Czartoryski voted for Augustus III. (of 
Saxony), who employed him and his family against the Potockis. 
For the next 40 years Czartoryski w’as the leading Polish states- 
man. In foreign affairs he was the first to favour an alliance with 
Russia, Austria and England, as opposed to France and Prussia — 
a system difficult to sustain and not always beneficial to Poland 
or Saxony. In Poland Czartory’ski stood for reform. Promis- 
ing young men were educated at his palace. He aimed at the 
restoration of the royal prerogative and the abolition of the 
liberum veto which made any durable improvement impossible. 
The Czartoryskis were therefore unpopular with the ignorant 
szlachta, but for many years they had the firm support of the 
Saxon court, especially after Briihl succeeded Fleming. 

Czartoryski reached the height of his power in 1752 when he 
was entrusted with the great seal of Lithuania; but after that his 
rival, Mniszek, began to prevail at Dresden, whereupon Czartory- 
ski sought a reconciliation with Ms opponents at home and for- 
eign support in England and Russia, in the latter country unsuc- 
cessfully. Czartory ski’s philo-Russian policy had estranged Bruhl, 
but he frustrated the Saxon court by dissolving the diets of 1760, 
1761 and 1762. In 1763 he proposed the dethronement of Augus- 
tus III., who died the same year. To his disgust his incompetent 
nephew, Stanislaus, was elected king in 1765 after an interregnum 
occupied by constitutional discussions. Czartoryski ’s foreign 
policy was very vacillating, and he changed his “system’" more 
frequently perhaps than any contemporary diplomatist. But he 
was an able and patriotic statesman. 

See the Correspondence of Czartoryski in the Collections of the 
Russian Historical Society, vols. vii., x., xiii., xlviii., li., Ixvii. (1S90, 
etc.) ; Adalbert Roepell, Pole^i um die Mitte des XV III. Jahrhunderis 
(Gotha, 1876) ; de Broglie, Le Secret du rot (187S) ; Wladyslaw 
Tadeusz Kisielewski, Reforms of the Czartory sccy (Pol.) (Sambor, 
1880) ; Ludwik Denbidd, Pulawy (Pol.) (Lemberg, 1887-S8) ; Carl 
Heinrich Heyking, Am Pole^is und Kurlwnds letsten Tagen (1897) ; 
Antoni Waliszewki, The Potoccy and the Czartorysccy (Pol.) . 

CZECH (Cech), a name signifying an inhabitant of “Cechy,” 
the native name for Bohemia, but in use confined to the native 
Slavonic inhabitants of that country and of Moravia. The 
Czechs, with the Lusatians, Poles and Slovaks, form the west- 
ern group of the Slav family; for their ethnographical position 
within that family, and their language, see Europe; Ethnology. 
The native home of the Czechs to-day lies in the Czechoslovak 
republic {see Czechoslovakia), in which they are the dominating 
race, occupying about two-thirds of Bohemia, four-fifths of 
Moravia, and the districts which formerly were known as Austrian 
Silesia. To the north-west, west and south they are neighbours 
with a Germanic population; to the north-east, in the district of 
Teschen {q.v.) they border on the Poles, the ethnographical 
dividing line being difficult to draw in this region. Eastward, the 
Czechs have for neighbours the Slovaks, a race closely akin to 
them, who inhabit the southern slopes of the northern Carpa- 
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tliians, in what until igiS was northern Hungary. While dog- 
matic statement is difficult, there was probably no real distinction 
between the original “Czechs” and “Slovaks.” The accident of 
history, the former forming, first an independent state, and later 
a part of Austria, while the latter remained for a thousand years 
under Hungarian rule, led to separate development, which was 
accentuated by religious differences. The Slovaks contributed 
some of the most prominent Panslavist and Czech national 
apostles of the late iSth and early igth centuries. Political con- 
siderations, how^ever, led some of them to crystallize Slovak into 
a literary language, distinct from Czech, and this feeling of Slovak 
individuality afterwards became a confusing political factor, 
some of the Slovaks being prepared to sink their differences in 
their community with the Czechs, even at the cost of some sacri- 
fices, while others considered that the Czechoslovak republic, 
in which the two nations were united, should have made much 
greater allowance for the differences between them. 

The early history of the Czechs is very obscure, and cannot be 
discussed apart from that of the Slavs in general. Czech legend, 
as preserved by the chronicler Cosmas of Prague, relates that 
Cech, a noble of Croatia (probably White Croatia, or Galicia), 
having committed homicide, fled with his followers to Bohemia, 
and first settled on the mountain, near Roudnice. The young- 
est of Krok’s three daughters, Libusa, became ruler of Bohemia, 
founded Prague, and married a ploughman, wffio became the 
founder of the Premyslides, or first native Bohemian dynasty. 

It is probable that the Slavs arrived in Bohemia, which was 
then tenanted by Germanic tribes, not later than the 7th century 
A.D.y perhaps earlier. They are first mentioned unmistakably in 
A.D, 805 and the first certain historical state in these provinces is 
the kingdom of Great Moravia (see Moravia), destroyed by the 
Magyars in 904-905. While Slovakia now passed under Magyar 
rule, the Czechs founded the kingdom of Bohemia (q.v.), which 
for centuries was among the most powerful and glorious in Eu- 
rope. During this early period the religious movement among the 
Czechs (sec Hussites) influenced all Europe. The Czechs were 
always in close contact with the Germans who with them in- 
habited Bohemia, and Germanic influence undoubtedly accounted 
for their cultural development, which in many ways was far in 
advance of that of any other Slavonic race. Under the Habsburgs, 
however, and especially in the days of the Counter-Reformation, 
the Czech national life and language were almost eliminated. The 
national revival began in the iSth century, and its manifestations 



filled much of the public life of Austria-Hungary in the 19th 
century (see Austria). At last the nation achieved independence, 
with the Slovaks, in 1918 (see Czechoslovakia). 

According to the official census of 1918, the Czechs and Slovaks 
of Czechoslovakia numbered 8,760,937, or 65-5% of the popula- 
tion of that state. There were also considerable colonics in Can- 
ada, the United States of America, and other countries, a large 
Czech colony in Vienna, and many Slovak settlements in Hun- 
gary. Czechs ifUpplied a very high proportion of the domestic 


servants and of the tailors in Central Europe, Czech tailors, in 
particular, thriving even in England The romantic national call- 
ing of the Slovaks was that of itinerant broom-binders. Besides 
this, however, Czechs supplied a high proportion of distinguished 
names in the history of the Austrian empire. They have a fine 
national literature iscr Czech L\nc;ltage and LixERAXirRE) and 
art, while in music they are parlieularly distinguished. It is suffi- 
cient to mention the names of the Czech c()mj)o.sers Dvorak and 
Smetana. Business in Bohemia and Moravia was largely in the 
hands of Germans or Jews until the joth century, when the 
Czechs began to make rapid progress in this field also. 

(C. A. M.) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is an indei)endcnt repui)lic in Central 
Europe, incorporating the lands of the old kingdom of Bohemia 
(Bohemia, Moravia and part of Silesia), the Slovak territory of 
former Hungary, and the autonomous territory of Carpathian 
Ruthenia. The republic was proclaimed l)y the Czei hoslovaks on 
Oct. 18, 1918 and finally confirmed \vithin its [iresent frontiers 
by the peace treaties of Versailles, St, Germain and Trianon, aivl 
by the decision of the Conference of Anilia.^'.sadors on the (luestion 
of Teschen (q.v.) in July ig.-'o 

The new country is thus a comjjo.sitL* State lying athwart a maze 
of fre((uented routes and forming a zone of contact between the 
Germanic and Slav worlds. It comprises two highly contrasted 
types of iRiid form, each having a characteristic natural endow- 
ment. One, the old rc.si.'^tant upland region including Bohemia 
and parts of hloravia and Sile.sia. gravitates mainly towards the 
North sea, is rich in mineral wealth and has deeply exiiericnced 
the force of French and Germanic cultural influences, which are 
reflected in it.s advanced agriculture and industrialization, dense 
population and network of communications and the modernism 
of its outlook. The other, the fohlcd rangc.s of the Cariiathians 
(<7U. ), has been naturally and politically drawn toward.s the 
Danube and the le.ss progres.sivc pastoral and agricultural n^gion.s 
of Europe. Here, a sparse aivl disseminated population still 
clings to the old customs and primitiv(' methods which are fostered 
by an i.solation in mountain-girt basins wlu*re the .stimulation of 
conflicting inspirations is ah.sent. The arlministrative problt.nn of 
reconciling the divergent inUTosts within tint cotjntry is difficult. 
Its shape and physical structure cotnbine to im reuse the S(*verity 
of the ta.sk, for, covering an area of stpm., it lias a W.-K. 

length of 594 m. and a breadth varying from 175 rn. to lisss than 
45 m., wdiile the relief eifitoinizc.s on a, nuhued scale the major 
features of the continent. FiirthtT (he capita), Prague (i/.v. ) 
ha.s a peripheral location ami b difficult of acces.s from th<j remote 
and .self-contained eastern districts with which it has few affinities 
and whose wider confaGs havr been cstablislj*’d in (be cIire<’lion 
of Budapest and the middle Danube. The unity of the modern 
State is ba.sed u])on an appreciat ion of the demands arising from 
diversity of natural endowment and historical e.x:i>eruaK-c which 
are^met by granting large measures of n‘gional autonomy. 

Climatically the country is transitional from oceanic to con- 
tinental, as the following (able .sliows: — 
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Variations in altitude and exposure, however, prevent uniformity 
and are important in agriculture. Thus, in the sheltered parts of 
the valleys of the Morava and Elbe and in the basins of the Car- 
pathians that open southward the vine appears, while fruits and 
maize ripen and the lower slopes and plains offer st riking contrasts 
to the raw and rainy highlands. As in the Eastern Alps enclosed 
basins suffer from inversions of temperature, but .sctllcment and 
cultivation here rise to a height fully fioo ft. above (he limit in 
the former region. Precipitation is di.stributed advantageously for 
agriculture, fully two-thirds of the annual total falling in the 
spring and summer months. Heavy winter snowfalls are com- 
mon in the highland regions and navigation on both Elbe and 
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PROVINCIAL TYPES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


1. A farmer from the town of Stvola, in the province of Slovakia. 2. Peasant 
woman from Zliechov, Slovakia. 3. Women washing clothes near Bratis> 
lava, Slovakia. 4. Slovakian peasants from Helpa, In national costume. 
5. A woman from vicinity of Levice, in Slovakia. 6. A bride and groom 


from the province of Moravia. 7. Peasants drawing water from street 
well, Slovakia. 8. Moravian peasants from the village of Blatnice, In 
holiday costume. 9. A man from Stvola, Slovakia, in Sunday dress. 10- 
An old woman from Zliechov, Slovakia. 11. Moravians in holiday costume 
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Danube is usually interrupted by ice for six to eight weeks. 

Relief and climate combine to make Czechoslovakia one of the 
richest forest lands in Europe; conifers cover of the forested 
area, deciduous growth 30%, the remainder being mixed wood- 
land. The limit of tree growth varies from 5,000 ft. in the Tatra 
mountains to 4,000 ft. in the East Carpathians. 

Population, Religion and Settlement.— The population of 
the republic at the 1930 Census was 14,729,536, ot whom 249,971 
were foreigners. The following table shows the distribution of 
the native population according to provinces, together with the 
percentage figures for the principal nationalities represented: — 


Province 

Population 

(citizens) 

Nationality 

Czecho- 

slovak 

German 

Magyar 

Ruthene 

Jew 

Pole 

Bohemia 

7.014,559 

67-132*3 o-i o-i o*i8 


Moravia & Silesia 

3,501,688 

74-1 22-8 O-I O-I 0*5 

2*3 

Slovakia 

3,254,iSg 

72-0 4*5 17-5 2-8 2-0 


Carpathian Ruthenia 

709,129 

4-8 1*9 15-463-012-9 


Czechoslovakia . 

14,479,565 

60-9 22-3 4-8 3-8 1*3 

0-6 


The most important minority is the German which is strongest 
in the industrial zones, i.e., as a block on the frontier zone of 
north-west, north and north-east Bohemia, in Silesia and in a 
wedge thrust northward towards Brno from the direction of 
Vienna. More and more the Czech element in these zones is 
asserting itself and the economic and psychological effects of the 
influx of German capital that characterized the second half of 
the 19th century are being neutralized, not by force but rather 
by a happy realization of common interests. Agrarian reform, 
too, has helped to strengthen the small farmers, mostly Czech, at 
the expense of the large landed proprietors, in the main German, 
just as Czech labour gains more and more control in Germanized 
factories. A welcome spirit of toleration and understanding has 
done much to solve the minority problem in these regions despite 
the history of German colonization, dating from the 13th century. 
Of the 9,688,770 persons classed as Czechoslovaks some 25% are 
Slovaks, whose cultural level is in general lower than that of the 
Czechs, partly for historic reasons, partly because Slovakia has 
fewer industrial concentrations. In fact, passage eastwards 
through the country marks a decrease in density of population 
consequent upon the change from industry to agriculture, a 
change from Roman to Greek form of religion, the appearance of 
more primitive house-types and a rapid increase in the proportion 
of illiterates. 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholicism professed by 
73 ' 5 % of the population, the Greek Catholics forming 3*9%. 
Protestant sects include 7*6%, the Czechoslovak Church 5-4% 
and the Jewish faith 2-4%, while 5-8% of the population have 
no stated confession. Religion in Czechoslovakia has always 
been closely associated with the natural antagonism of Slav and 
German feelings. The movement towards Christianity, as inter- | 
preted by Rome, supported by Germanic power was strongly re- 
sisted from the outset by an effort to maintain Slavonic forms of 
ritual based upon the Greek expression of the faith and the same 
national and political struggles towards Slav self-realization inay 
be traced in such movements as that of the Hussites, in which 
Czech peasants were opposed to German landowners and citizens, 
and the counter-Reformation, a Habsburg reply to the attempt 
to secure Czech independence. 

Modern investigation is gradually reconstructing the record of 
a long period of continuous settlement in the country, parts of 
which, e.g., the Elbe and Ohre valleys attained a large measure of 
prosperity and were thickly populated during the Bronze age 
when they participated in the Aunjetitz form of culture. Today 
house-types and village-forms reflect the differences of peoples 
and occupations as well as the physical contrasts from region to 
region. The modern ferro-concrete buildings of the industrialized 
western towns scale down to the rude wooden hutments of pas- 


toral Ruthenia; the solid four-square form of the German varies 
only in the height and nature of its roof according to local climatic 
conditions and is an informative contrast to the smallen half- 
timbered house of the Czech and the thatched wooden structures 
of the Slovak. Correspondingly customs, social organization and 
dress vary considerably from those of advanced civilization to 
others that have scarcely altered through the centuries and recall 
vi\*idly patriarchal times. 

Bibliogr.\phv. — ^Detailed geographical accounts see the individual 
provinces mentioned in the text above. See also Statistical publications 
of the Czechoslovak government and H. Hassinger, Die Tschecho- 
slowakei (1925) ; J. Moscheles, Wirtschaftsgeo graphic der TschechO' 
slowakischen Repuhlik (1921) ; O. MiiUer, Wirtschajtsgeologie der 
Tschechoslowakischen Repuhlik (Liberec, 1922), F. Weil, TschechO' 
slowakei (Gotha, 1924). (W. S. L.) 

FINANCE AND CURRENCY 

In no other department of the State activities was there so 
energetic an endeavour to ensure the independent existence of 
the new republic as in that of finance and currency. In this re- 
spect there was a two-fold aim: to achieve an equilibrium of 
the State finances and establish a stable currency. The follow- 
ing are the principal figures from the State budgets for the period 
1924 to 192S (in millions of crowns) : 



Receipts 

Expenditure 

Public works 

1924 

16,391 

16,994 

2,220 

1925 

9,301 

9,574 

1,319 

1926 

10,086 

10,070 


1927 

9,724 

9,704 


1928 

9,562 

9,536 



The great difference between the budget for 1925 and that for 
1926 and the subsequent years lies in the fact that from 1925 
onwards such State enterprises as railways and the tobacco monop- 
oly were to be managed upon a business basis, separate from 
the State administration. They appear in the budget only as a 
final figure after the balance has been drawn of all receipts and 
expenditures. Capital expenditure for public works has to be 
covered from current profits of the Slate enterprises themselves, 
eventually by credit transactions. The budget for 1928 contains 
790,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns as items necessary for the pur- 
pose of interest and amortization. The State receipts for 19 28 are 
specified as follows (in millions of crowns): 


% 


Yield of State enterprises 


1,348 

(14-1 ) 

Taxation 

(J7S )■ 

S,6o8 

(58-66) 

Direct taxation . 1,701 



Excise duties. . i,743 

(18-33) 



Turnover taxes . 2,164 

Customs 

(22-63) 

1,10b 

873 

(ii-S ) 

Stamp dues and fees 

. 

( 9-12) 

Other administrative receipts . 

• 

633 

( 6-62) 



9,352 

(ioo*oo) 


The present budget figures are established on the basis of the 
final accounts, already available for the year 1926, presented 
by the Supreme Accounting Control Office. 

Public Debt. — Funded internal debt . . I9»2S5^949>504 

Short-term internal debt . . 4,336,185,000 

Foreign debts in various 
currencies .... 6,392,925,288 

Debts arising from the 

peace treaties , . . 4,400,000,000 

Total Public Debt of Czechoslovakia on 

Jan. I, 1928 34j385,059r,792 

Moreover, the Government owes 4i milliards of Czechoslovak 
crowns to the National Bank of Czechoslovakia. 

Currency. — One of the most important acts of the first Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia was the establishment of an inde- 
pendent currency early in 1919. For this purpose it was decided 
to collect and stamp all the bank-notes of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, which were then circulating upon Czechoslovak territory, 
as well as the deposit accounts in Czechoslovak branches of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, totalling about 10 milliard crowns. Dur- 
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ing the process of stamping, about 2.7 milliard crowns were re- 
tained as a compulsory State loan in order to reduce the amount 
of paper money in circulation, and the stamped bank-notes were 
declared to be State notes with a face value in Czechoslovak 
crowns. At the same time a temporary bank of issue was estab- 
lished under the title of “Banking Office of the Finance hlinistry.” 
The stamped bank-notes were later replaced by independent State 
notes in equal proportion. In order to defray the value of the 
uncovered State notes and the deposit accounts taken over 
from the Austro-Hungarian Bank, a tax on capital was levied, 
the estimated yield of which was 7.5 milliard crowns. Of this 
sum nearly 5J milliards had been paid off by the end of 1927. 
leaving a remainder of the “State Notes Debt'’ of about 4*2 
milliards Czechoslovak crowns. Neither was the Banking Office, 
managed by a board of directors appointed by the finance minis- 
ter, nor is the National Bank of Czechoslovakia, which took o\'cr 
the former’s functions on April i, 1926, permitted to grant the 
State any loan, either direct or indirect. 

The financial and economic difficulties after the World War, 
the chaos prevailing in the currencies in the neighbouring states, 
and the comparative ignorance of Czechoslovakia abroad, caused 
the exchange rate of the Czechoslovak crown to fluctuate up 
to 1022, although the financial administration continued to pur- 
sue sound principles. From the year 1922, however, the exchange 
rate of the crown was stabilized at about 100 crowns to $3 (U.S.). 
Thus, as a result of the energetic and judicious currency policy 
inaugurated by Dr. Rasin, the Czechoslovak crown maintained 
its stability and its relatively high exchange value at a period 
when the currencies of the neighbouring states were hopelessly 
unstable and depreciated. This caused Czechoslovakia to be dc- I 
scribed as “an island in a sea of inflation.” 

The National Bank of Czechoslovakia is a joint-stock bank 
of issue with a share capital of $12,000,000, organized on the 
generally adopted principles of Continental central banks. Of 
this amount one-third has been taken over by the State, although 
it has not more than one vole at the general meetings. A special 
agreement with the Govcrnnient provides for regular repayment of 
the “State notes debt.” The bank is under legal obligation to 
maintain the currency at the exchange level of the years April 
1923-April 1925. This level is represented by the rate of too 
crowns to $2.9o-$3.03 on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
brings Czechoslovakia into line with the countries possessing a 
gold exchange standard. The final aim of the administration, 
however, is to establish an effective gold standard currency. The 
gold cover of the bank-notes required by law was, for the first 
year of the bank’s existence, 20%, increasing by 1% each year 
up to 35% on the expiry of the bank privileges in 15 years’ time. 
The gold and gold exchange cover ratio to the bank-note circu- 
lation and sight liabilities amounted to 42% on December 31, 
1926. 

Banking and Credit. — ^Amongst the oldest financial institu- 
tions existing upon the territory of the present republic were 
the communal savings banks. As a result of the development of 
industry, notably about the middle of the 19th century, these 
were followed by deposit banks, and as agriculture continued to 
progress a number of co-operative institutions were established 
in the rural districts. Savings banks, the activity of which is 
strictly defined by special regulations, numbered 374 at the end 
of June 1927. On Dec. 31, 1919, their total book deposits 
amounted to 5,326 million K6, (crown), a sum which at the end 
of Dec. 1927 had increased to 15,420 million Kc. There are also 
170 district agricultural deposit banks in Bohemia which are 
similar in character. 

Czechoslovakia contained 30 banking establishments with a 
share capital of 914,000,000 Kc. at the end of 1919, and 1,859,- 
000,000 K6. at the end of Dec. 1927. The savings deposits at these 
respective periods amounted to 1,378,000,000 Kc. and 8,057,000,- 
060 K£. at the end of Dec. 1927. 

. The financial and credit organization of Czechoslovakia is sup- 
pl^ented by a State-managed postal cheque office in Prague, 

' which is gping to be completed by a postal savings department. 
;i|n 1927 THfeire 88,965 deposit holders, whose total claims 


amounted to 2,946,000,000 Kc. The tola! transactions concluded 
in T924 involved a turnover of 192,085,000,000 Kc. The most 
important of the Czechoslovak insurance companies are those 
dealing in life and fire insurance. On July 1, 1926, the Central 
Social Insurance Institution started its operations ba.sed on the 
capital scheme, and covering at present 2,320,000 persons insured. 

(V. P.) 

BiDTJOGRAPirv. — 7 bo fullest account of Czech activitic.^^ before the 
World War is Urtcilsbf^riindiini:, dcs h.k. Landivchrdivisionsii^crichtcs 
Wien RCgni Kramat\ Rasin itnd Genossen (Vienna, 19 [o), whicli is, 
however, bulky. A short but leiidenciuus account is given ])y F. 
WichtI, Dr. Karl Krufuarseh, dvr An^lijfer dcs Wcllkric'^cs (Vienna, 
lOiS); R. W. Seton Watson (Scotus Viator) gives ihe Slovak ca.se in 
Racial Problems hi Hungary (190S). For the n'volutiona»*y moveyicnt 
during the War, see T. Masaryk, L' Euro pc noavvlle. (1018) ; also Ceskd 
politika za svHove vulky (Prague, 1922); also Afasaryk owobodilel 
(lhague, 1Q22). For history since ioi8 see Narcdni Shromazdeni 
Ceskoslovenske-Mczinarodni Informacni SUi/ba Parlamentni Z azich 
parlamcniii (Prague, 1920, etc.) ; Economic and Social History of 
the World War (1023) ; E. Bcncs, 2 ^'ive Years of Czechoslovak Foreign 
Policy (Prague, 1924) ; see also Statni Ufad Statisticky, Manuel Statis- 
tique de la Republique Tchccoslovaque (Prague, 1920, etc.) ; J. Cisaf 
and F. Pokorn>^ The Czechoslovak Republic: A survey of its history 
and geography, its political and cultural organization, and its economic 
resources (1922) ; Dr. Alois Rasin; Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia 
during ihe first year of its history (1923) ; S. Papanck, La Tchero- 
slovaquic (Prague, 1923); J. Gruber, Czechoslovakia (r924). See also 
Dr. Karel ^nglis and Dr. Vilem Popisil, The National Punk of Czecho- 
slovakia (Prague, 1926) ; Dr. Karel Knglis, The Budget for 1027 
(Prague, 1926) ; also for 1028 (Prague, 1927) ; Bulletin of the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia (Prague) . 

DEFENCE 

Historical. — ^Thc territories known in hi.story as Bohemia, 
Moravia, part of Silesia, Slovakia and sub-('arpathian Russia 
became an independent republic on Nov. 14, 1918, ami a DelVncc 
law, establishing a Czechoslovak army was pas.sed in Mardi 1920, 
While the previous military history of the countries iJiat were thus 
embodied in Czechoslovakia lielongs lo that of the empires and 
kingdoms of which they formed part, due note can be taken of the 
war experiences of Bohemians from tin* days when their country 
was first a kingdom (119S,} to 1648, when it was secured to Aus- 
tria; of the fact that Prague ha.s often i)e<‘n (he .scene of battles 
and sieges; of the gallant part taken by Bohemian troops in the 
Austro-IJungarian army against i’russia in iSOfi: and of the fight- 
ing by CzediosJovakians i)oth on (he side of the Ckaitral Powers 
and of the Allies in the \^"orld War (r/.7».). 

Present-day Army. — ^The law of 1920 contain.s a provision 
that a conscript army is csiabli.died as a t(*inponiry measure, iiend- 
ing the establishment of the prinnph? that tlui armed forces of 
Czechoslovakia will consist of militia, similar lo those ostabli.shed 
in Switzerland. A i^'rench military mission was e.staldished in 1919, 
to remain for ten yea r.s, and to this mission a high standard of mili- 
tary efficiency can be attributetl. Some diOiculty is experienced, 
in these as in former days, from the diversity of races urul of lan- 
guages used in Czechoslovak troops, in which the personnel 
speak no less than six languages, Czechoslovakia has frontiers 
bordering on Germany, JkiJand, Rumania, Hungary md Austria. 

Recruiting and Service. — Compulsory service in Czechoslo- 
vakia is universal for all permanent residents who cannot prove 
alien nationality. They must present themselves on Jan. x of the 
year of their 20th birthday, and on Dec. 31 of that of their 22nd 
birthday. Volunteering for .service in the army is permitted at 17 
years and upwards, for 14 month.s’ service with the colours in 
peace, and for the duration of the war in the event of mobilization. 
Service in the active army lasts for 14 month,s, and is followed by 
service in the first reserve up to Dec. 31 in the 40th year of age, 
and in the second reserve up to the same date in the 50th year. 
First reservists are liable to 14 weeks’ training, distributed over 
nine years of their reserve service. The peace establishment of the 
army is fixed by law, the numbers differ in the summer months 
(April to September) from those in the winter months (October lo 
March). The budget effectives in 1927 numbered 10,629 officers 
and X 16,383 other ranks, the number under arms varying between 
about 40,000 and 100,000 according to the time of the year. The 
organization provides in the active army t 2 infantry divisions, 
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each of two brigades with other troops, two mountain infantry bri- 
gades, one light artillery brigade, two heavy artillery brigades and 
two cavalry brigades. There is also a tank battalion, which pro- 
vides a group of armoured cars every year to be at the disposal of 
cavalry brigade commanders for combined training. 

Higher Command. — The president of the republic is the su- 
preme head of the army under the Constitution. His military sec- 
retariat forms a link with the Ministry of National Defence, which 
is divided into political and legal, general (military), air, technical, 
artillery and armament, and administration departments. There 
are also provisions for special personnel, medical and experimental 
services. Incorporated in the Ministry of National Defence is the 
general staff of the army with the usual sub-divisions, including 
one for “moral training and propaganda.” There are four military 
areas: I., Bohemia, with headquarters at Prague; IL, Moravia and 
Silesia, Brno; III., Western and Central Slovakia, Bratislava; and 
IV., Eastern Slovakia and sub-Carpathian Russia, Uzhorod. There 
are five divisions and 20 recruiting districts in Bohemia, three and 
12 respectively in Moravia and Silesia, the same in Slovakia, and 
one division and four recruiting districts in sub-Carpathian Russia. 

Military Education. — Special attention is devoted to military 
education. The establishments for this purpose include a staff 
college (three years’ course) ; military academy at Hranice (two 
years) ; schools for practical training for each arm of the service 
(ten months) ; school of infantry at Milovitz, of artillery at Olo- 
mouc, and of cavalry at Pardubitz. There is also a school of avia- 
tion at Cheb, to train soldiers wishing to enter the air force, a 
train school, motor school, intendance school, medical school, 
physical training school and institute of military geography. At a 
gas institute, attached to the school of artillery, officers and N.C. 
officers are given special instruction in the use of this weapon. In 
the special mountain infantry brigades, which consist of two regi- 
ments, each of two battalions, the battalions have each three rifle 
companies and one machine-gun company, also a technical com- 
pany. Line battalions have machine-gun companies in the same 
proportion. The infantry is being gradually re-armed with the 
7.9mm. Mauser rifle. The machine-guns are of the Swarzlose pat- 
tern, Smra. calibre, some heavy on tripod mountings, some light, 
on fork mountings. The mountain artillery is formed in three regi- 
ments each of two or three mountain artillery groups (seven in 
all) and 12 independent mountain groups. Each mountain group 
contains three mountain batteries, some armed with 7-5cm. guns, 
some with locm. howitzers. Included in the “special” artillery 
there is a regiment of trench mortars, and anti-aircraft artillery. 
30'Scm. and 21cm. mortars are a special feature of the heavy artil- 
lery, the remainder of it is armed with T5cm. guns and howitzers, 
both with motor traction. The field artillery armed with 8cm. and 
locm. light and io-5cm, heavy field guns calls for no comment, but 
some of the heavy field artillery batteries have 15cm. howitzers. | 
Each cavalry regiment contains a cyclist squadron. There are 
three motor-transport battalions, each with a depot company, ^ and 
motor-transport schools, and Czechoslovakia has made consider- 
able progress in developing her tank strength, notably in experi- 
menting with wheel-cura-track machines. 

Gendatmerie. — ^The gendarmerie, organized on military lines, 
in 1927 numbered 14,125, of which number 924 were in sub-Car- 
pathian Russia. The men are volunteers from army reservists. 
They are under the minister of the interior. Mention should also 
be made of the corps of State police, which the Government has 
power to increase at will. These are distributed (a) over the 
Prague area, (^b) in Moravia and Silesia, (^c) in sub-Carpathian 
Russia. In 1927 they numbered 1,257 for administration, and 
13456 ioT executive duties. 

Army Air Forces, — ^There are three regiments in the Air 
Force, each containing about two battalions of five or six flights. 
Altogether there are 17 companies, including three balloon coni- 
panies, in the battalions, and a photography section^ a reserve air 
battalion, and an air park for each regiment. The air school at 
Cheb, referred to above, trains reserve officers and other ranks as 
pilots, mechanics and machine gunners, beside training personnel 
in the active army as pilots and as observers. 

See League of Nations Armaments Year Book (1928) . (G, G, A.) 


ECONOMICS AND TRADE 

Occupations. — ^Approximately 39-56% of the population of 
Czechoslovakia are occupied in agriculture; 33-87% in industry 
and 10-66% in commerce; the remainder in the civil and mu- 
nicipal services, liberal professions, etc. 

The following table shows the division of the total area of the 
country in 1924: — 



% 

Hectares 

Arabic land 

Permanent meadows 

Pastures 

Forests . 

Waste and building land .... 

42-09 

9-S7 

S-s6 

33-14 

4*62 

5.907.000 

1.385.000 

1.201.000 

4.652.000 
648,000 

Total above and other lands 


I 3 , 793 i 000 


The annual output of timber from the forests is estimated at 
15,000,000 cu. metres, a large part of which is exported. 

Sugar beet, corn and high-grade barley for beer-brewing are 
cultivated in the low-lying areas, while in the more elevated 
regions the cultivation of potatoes, rye and oats predominates; 
the high lands, except those covered by forests, are used for grow- 
ing fodder crops or for grazing. 

The productivity of the soil varies considerably. Thus, in the 
west, where there is a high technical standard in agriculture, the 
productivity often exceeds the general maximum figures for 
Europe as a whole. But in the eastern areas (Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Ruthenia) the productivity is much lower. 

The distribution of cattle, which forms 75% of the total num- 
ber of animals, exhibits similar variations. Productivity decreases 
from west to east, and while in the western regions there are 62 
head of cattle per sq. km. a figure surpassed in Europe only by 
Denmark, Belgium and Holland, the number per sq. km. in the 
eastern areas is considerably less; the average for the whole re- 
public is 52 head per square kilometre. 

The prominent position occupied by Czechoslovakia among the 
most progressive agricultural States is due to the high standard 
of Czechoslovak agriculture. 

Agrarian Reform. — ^The Act of Parliament of Apr. 16, 1919 
gives the State the right to take over for partition estates in so 
far as they exceed 150 hectares of arable land, or 250 hectares of 
land of any other category, indemnification being based on the 
average value between 1 91 3-1 7. The total area affected by this 
Act was 926,817 hectares. By the end of 1924, 654,710 hectares 
had been taken over and redistributed. Of the agricultural land, 
52% was allotted to small farmers and 25% to landless peasants. 

! During 1925 a further 253,000 hectares were distributed. 

Minerals and Mines. — ^Tbe mineral wealth of Czechoslovakia 
is of great importance. The most important items are pit coal 
and lignite. The former has its chief centres in the Ostrava- 
Karvinna coalfield, which is connected with the German and 
Polish coal-fields of Upper Silesia. In addition, there are the 
coalfields of Kladno and Plzef. The output of pit coal in 1924 was 
14,359,401 metric tons and the number of workers 73,000. Lig- 
nite is found in north-western Bohemia. The output in 1924 was 
20,507,178 metric tons and the workmen employed 46,000. Coal 
is an important article of export. 

Iron ore is obtained chiefly in Bohemia and Slovakia, but it is 
inadequate for the native iron industry, and accordingly much is 
imported, chiefly from Sweden, 

The abundance of excellent porcelain raw materials, particularly 
of kaolin, is of great importance both for home industry and for 
export purposes. The annual yield is about 400,000 tons, obtained 
chiefly from western Bohemia and southern Moravia. Systematic 
attention is being devoted to the exploitation of waterpower re- 
sources, together with a systematic process of electrification, and 
large steam-driven central power stations have been erected. 

(V. B.) 

Industry. — ^It has already been pointed out that the agricul- 
tural products of Czechoslovakia provide the raw materials for 
important agricultural industries. The most important of these 
is the old-established sugar industry, which is carried on in some 
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170 sugar-refineries; by 1925 the pre-War output had been 
equalled, the production during 1924-25 amounting to 1,429,557 
tons ‘‘(exported, 1,015,155 tons), in 1925-26 to 1,510,229 tons 
(exported, 1,080,471 tons) and in 1926-27, owing to unfavour- 
able beet crop, to 1,042,701 tons (exported, 708,328 tons). In the 
manufacture of beet sugar Czechoslovakia occupied in 1925 a 
position second only to that of Germany, and its exports exceeded 
those of any other country. The beer-brewing industry has at- 
tained a world-wide reputation by 
reason of the excellent quality of 
its products, notably Pilsen beer. 

Alcohol (annual production 400,- 
000 hectolitres), starch, coffee 
substitutes (chicory), preserved 
fruit and vegetables, fruit juices, 
confectionery, and cheese indus- 
tries are also of importance. 

Czechoslovakia smoke d-m eat 
products, especially hams, are of 
world-wide reputation. 

The abundance of coal and the 
presence of iron ore have pro- 
vided the necessary conditions 
for the development of the metal- 
lurgical industries. In 1923 there 
were 34 foundries in Czecho- 
slovakia; the quantity of crude 
iron manufactured in 1925 was 

11.664.000 quintals, in the prep- 
aration of which 19,608,000 quin- 
tals of iron ore were used, 7,000,000 quintals being obtained from 
abroad. There are 16 steel works, with 50 foundries and an annual 
output of about 2,000,000 tons. The annual capacity of the 
rolling-mills is estimated at 1,000,000 tons of rolled goods. 

The glass, porcelain and pottery industries also depend mainly 
upon the home supply of raw materials. The number of glass 
works is 140, and the number of workmen employed is nearly 
30,000. All kinds of glass goods are produced, from ordinary 
glass bottles to plate and chemical glass. In addition, there are 
about 70,000 workers, who in their own homes make glass jew- 
ellery and beads which are known under the generic name of 
Jablonec (Gablonz) ware. Crystal, ground and coloured Bohemian 
glass, all of high-grade quality, is largely exported to all parts of 
the world. The manufacture of porcelain is concentrated mainly 
in western Bohemia. It occupies about 15,000 workers, and with 
it is associated an extensive pottery industry. The large forest 
areas provide the raw material for the timber, paper and cellulose 
industries. The chief timber products are furniture of all kinds. 
The paper industry comprises 60 paper works, 38 cardboard 
works, 27 cellulose works, and 80 timber planing works. A great 
part of the output is exported. 

The textile industry, which occupies about 270,000 workers, is 
highly developed. The cotton group employs about 3,600,000 
spindles and 130,000 looms, the woollen 1,200,000 spindles and 

37.000 looms, the flax 285,000 spindles and 17,000 looms, and the 
jute about 3S)Ooo spindles and 3,500 looms. There are also 53 
silk-spinning mills. The leather industry, which is making great 
progress, obtains about 17% of its raw materials from abroad. 

Communications and Transport — ^The total length of rail- 
ways is 15,284 km.; 11,079 km. are state railways, 3,511 km. are 
private lines carried on by the state, and 305 km. are private 
lines under private management. These railways, forming a 
direct connection between the systems of western and eastern 
Europe, are very important, both as regards passenger and goods 
traffic. The waterways are also important factors. The Vltava 
(Moldau) internationalized from Prague onwards, and the Labe 
(Elbe) from Melnik onwards, form the route to the North sea, 
where the chief harbour for Czechoslovak trade is Hamburg. 
The Danube which is internationalized from Ulm, con- 

nects Czechoslovakia with the Black sea. The total length of 
navigable waterways is 418 km., of which 206 km. are represented 
by the Elbe and Vltava, and 172 km. by the Danube. Of the 
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‘ total foreign trade in 1925, 13% of both the imports and exports 
were carried by water. The prc-1918 system of communications 
was zonally focussed upon Vienna and Budapest, which therefore 
attracted to themselves the major financial and economic inter- 
ests. Despite the fact that western contacts and past memories 
have made themselves more felt in Prague than elsewhere in the 
country, the present transitional condition of communications 
tends to make the provincial capitals the effective centres, for 
they dominate their regional economic life. This tendency is 
strengthened by the peculiar shape of the country and its physical 
structure, whereby the re-orientation of railways and roads upon 
Prague is rendered very difficult. The Slovaks and Ruthenians still 
look southward for their markets and for their seasonal migrations 
in search of occupation, a condition that retards both the authority 
of Prague and the advancement of Czechoslovak unity. Further 
Bratislava, in its newly-won prosperity, emphasizes the Danube 
as a route and gathers to itself more and more the trade of 
Slovakia. These are facts whose effects will emerge but slowly, 
but the movement towards regional autonomy mentioned above is 
an indication of the trend that these and other circumstances have 
already originated. 

In 1926 there were 4,542 post offices and 20,505 km. of 
telegraphs, representing a total length of 127,471 km. of wire. 
The totej length covered by the local telephones was 17,160 
km., and of the inter-urban 14,708 km. Prague is an important 
aviation centre, and is a station on the air route Paris-I*rague- 
Constantinople, which has a branch line to Warsaw. An internal 
aviation route runs between Prague, Bratislava and Ko.sice. 

Foreign Trade. — The large export and import trade of Czecho- 
slovakia required it to build up a system of commercial treaties 
with foreign powers. The guiding princiide of Czechoslovak 
trade policy was that of the most -favoured-nation clause. Upon 
this principle it constructed its whole system of agreements, 
which it supplemented by means of tariff conventions for customs 
purposes. A customs tariff of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, drawn up in 1900, was adapted (0 tlie changed economic 
conditions by means of a system of co-erikienis aiul became the 
basis of Czechoslovak customs policy as far as not replaced by 
any new items. The tariff agreements concluded with France, 
Italy, Austria, Poland, Greece, Spain, Belgium, and Hungary led 
to a reduction of from $ 0 % upwards in the customs rates appli- 
cable 'to more than two-third.s of the industrial products which 
formed the subject of trade. 

In T024 the imports were cotton and cotton goods, wool and 
woollen good.s, llax, hemp, jute, wheat and Hour, live cattle, fats 
and tobacco. 
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The chief countries of origin and the percentage of the total 
supplied were the Danubian states ii)%, (Germany and Poland 
39*8%, western Europe 18-5%, and other countries 227%. The 
principal exports were sugar, cotton pods, woollen goods, flax 
and jute products, timber, coal, glass, iron goods, fruit and vege- 
tables, leather, porcelain and pottery. (J. D.) 

CONSTITUTION 

Parliament. — ^The Czechoslovak Slate is a democratic republic 
with an elected president at its head. Legislative authority is 
exercised by parliament elected by universal, equal secret and 
compulsory suffrage, based on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, and consists of two chambers: a Chamber of Deputies 
of 300 members, elected for six years, and a Senate of 150 mem- 
bers, elected for eight years. The franchise of the Chamber of 
Deputies is open to all citizens without distinction of sex who are 
over 2T, that for the Senate to all citizens over 26; all citizens 
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are eligible to the Chamber of Deputies when they have reached 
the age of 30, and to the Senate when they have reached 45 
years of age. Parliament must sit twice a year. Cabinet ministers, 
who need not be members of parliament, may participate in the 
meetings of either House and on the request of either House 
must attend its session. 

Both Chambers enjoy the right of initiative, and Government 
bills may be first introduced in either House. A measure passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies becomes law despite an adverse 
decision of the Senate if the Chamber of Deputies adheres to 
its original decision by an absolute majority of all its members. 
It is also the Chamber of Deputies alone that by a vote of no- 
confidence can compel the resignation of the Government. Dur- 
ing the period when parliament is not sitting, a permanent com- 
mission of 24 members (16 from the deputies and eight from the 
senators) sits to enact urgent measures, which have temporarily 
the force of law. 

Powers of President. — ^The president of the republic is elected 
in a joint session of the two Chambers. His period of office is 
fixed at seven years, and he may be re-elected at the end of his 
first term for a second period of seven years. For a third term, 
however, he cannot be elected until after the expiration of seven 
years from the conclusion of his second term of office. This 
restriction did not apply to the first president — President Jdasaryk. 
The president represents the State in its relations with other 
States, negotiates and ratifies international treaties (some of 
them after the affirmation of parliament), receives and appoints 
diplomatic representatives, declares war with the previous con- 
sent of parliament and submits to parliamentary approval treaties 
of peace; he is the commander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
the republic; he appoints and dismisses cabinet ministers and 
convokes, prorogues and dissolves parliament; he signs all laws 
enacted by parliament and has the right to return with his com- 
ment any measure enacted by it; such a measure can become 
law only if repassed by an absolute majority of members of 
each of the two Houses, or by three-fifths of all the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. He appoints higher officers and 
officials of the State, exercises the right of reprieve and is not 
answerable at law for his official acts. 

Administration and Justice, — ^The judiciary is separated 
from and independent of the administration. The judges are 
independent in the exercise of their functions and are bound only 
by law; they are appointed permanently and cannot be recalled. 
The Constitution guarantees all citizens of the republic full equal- 
ity before the law and equal civil and political rights, whatever be 
their race, language or religion, full personal freedom, inviolability 
of domestic rights and of the mails, freedom of the press, the 
right of free assembly and association, and of the expression of 
opinion by word, writing or print, freedom of scientific research, 
of instruction, of conscience and religious creed; all religious 
confessions are equal before the law; wedlock, family and mother- 
hood are placed under special protection; special provisions of the 
Constitution protect the rights of language, religious and racial 
minorities, to whom it guarantees the maintenance of their schools, 
and prohibits every manner of forcible denationalization. AU 
these guarantees and rights are protected by the Supreme Admin- 
istration Court, which enforces the legality of public administra- 
tion. A Constitutional Court decides whether laws promulgated 
by parliament are in harmony with the character of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The tribunals of the republic are the Supreme Court of Justice, 
which sits at Brno and is the court of final appeal both in civil 
and criminal cases, two high courts sitting at Prague and Brno 
respectively, 33 provincial courts and 410 district courts, all of 
which possess jurisdiction in both cml and criminal cases, 

HISTORY 

THE RISE OP THE REPUBLIC 

Czechs and Slovaks in the Dual Monarchy. — ^During the 
19th century the problem of nationality in Central Europe, and 
particularly in Austria-Hungary, became more and more acute 
as the process of national revival advanced, notably in the levolu- 
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tionary period of 1S4S. The Poles and Czechs awoke to the 
knowdedge of historical state rights, and all nationalities felt the 
right to self-determination. 

The leading German circles in Austria endeavoured to main- 
tain their hegemony over the non-German nations in the empire 
and neglected the possibility of solving the nationality problem 
in the spirit of federalism with equal justice for all. The Czech 
nation, though possessed of a political consciousness, and with it 
also the other Central European nations, entered the 20th century 
subjected to a foreign regime, the domination of the Germans, 
the German-Austrians and the Magyars. 

It was partly the wars of liberation in the Balkans, but 
especially the World War, which brought about a radical im- 
provement in this state of affairs, bringing the political aspect 
of Europe more in accordance with its ethnographical aspect. 

The Outbreak of War, 1914 . — The Czech nation, which in 
consequence of the Thirty Years’ War had been deprived of its 
political independence, had never abandoned the idea of recovering 
it, and in the 19th century did much to remove the far-reaching 
traces which the severe anti-reformation regime of the Habs- 
burgs had left in its organism. Having successfully withstood the 
absolutist pressure of Germanization. in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, while its Slovak kindred were slowly succumbing to the 
Magyarizing endeavours of the Hungarian State, it clearly saw 
that the outcome of the World War would have a decisive effect 
upon its existence. By its traditions, its S5mipathies and its whole 
political outlook the Czech nation was on the side of western 
European democracy and Slavonic Russia and Serbia against the 
central autocracies for whom the Czechs were called to fight. The 
opposition of the Czech nation to its political oppressors assumed 
the form of passive resistance, the passing over of Czech troops 
in great numbers to the Allies, and secret organizations, the pur- 
pose of which was to prepare for the decisive moment. The brunt 
of the Czechoslovak revolutionary movement was, however, borne 
by the political exiles who, having escaped abroad at the begin- 
ning of the World War, began to carry on in the Allied and 
neutral countries an extensive anti-Austrian action of a diplomatic, 
propagandist and mihtary character, which aimed at achieving 
independence for the Czech and Slovak territories. 

Organization Outside Austria-Hungary. — ^The necessity 
for systematic action abroad, and mainly in western Europe, was 
soon realized by Prof. Masaryk, the leader of the small Realist 
Party, who, as a member of parliament and of the Austro-Hun- 
garian delegations, had for many years past — especially during 
the Bosnian annexationist crisis — ^been an opponent of reactionary 
Austria and especially of its provocative and dishonourable foreign 
policy. As early as the autumn of 1914 it was clear to him that 
the World War would not be decided on the Russian front, but 
in the West, and that it would last longer than was imagined by 
those who, guided by Slavonic s>*mpathies, relied mainly on the 
strength of Russia. Being warned, on returning by way of 
Switzerland from an informative journey to Italy in Dec. 1914, 
that the Austrian police had orders to arrest him on his return, 
Masaryk decided to remain abroad and to organize the Czech 
campaign against Austria-Hungary, keeping, as far as possible, in 
continual touch with the underground activities of his friends at 
home to make the Czechoslovak question a subject of diplomatic 
negotiations on the part of the competent official circles of the 
[ Entente, which would effect its solution on international lines. 

I For this purpose Masaryk proceeded to organize Czechoslovak 
I settlers or residents abroad in order to make use of their resources 
and their influence in favour of his programme. When the Czecho- 
slovaks abroad were joined by a large number of Czechoslovak 
soldiers who crossed over to the Allied side, it was possible to 
consider the formation of special military units and a separate 
Czechoslovak army within the framework of the Allied armies. 
In all the Entente States there were spontaneous organizations of 
Czechs and Slovaks for the purpose of actively supporting the 
Allies in the struggle against the Central Powers. Czechs and 
Slovaks in the United States of America soon had an opportunity 
of doing important work, particularly in taking upon themselves 
the major part of the financial burden of the campaign. 
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In the political public opinion of western Europe Austria-Hun- 
gary was regarded as an element in the maintenance of European 
equilibrium. The Czechoslovak problem was looked upon as being 
an internal problem of the dual monarchy, which certain circles 
in the Entente were unwilling to alienate by formulating the final 
and extreme war aims, endeavouring rather to isolate Austria- 
Hungary from Germany and thus weaken the latter, who was re- 
garded as the sole culprit in bringing about the world catastrophe. 
Up to the moment when Austria-Hungary collapsed it v;as neces- 
sary to fight against Austrophilism, which was powerful both in 
the neutral states as well as in the Allied countries and Russia. 
It was also necessary to struggle against the intensive Austrophile 
propaganda, by revealing the pseudo-constitutionalism and minor- 
ity rule which were the true foundations of Austria-Hungary. 

The Formation of Foreign Committees. — The year 1915 
resulted in a mobilization of resources and the distribution of 
work for the Czechoslovak movement abroad, rather than in any 
positive successes. Up to the arrival of Dr. Benes {q.v.) in the 
autumn of 1915 the headquarters of this work were in Switzer- 
land, but after his arrival Masaryk chose London as his seat of 
action, while Benes, as secretary of the central foreign committee, 
proceeded to Paris with Stefanik, the Slovak scientist, who served 
as an aviator in the French army. Durich, a Czech agrarian 
deputy, was entrusted with the task of concentrating the work 
that had hitherto been accomplished in Russia by means of a 
unified Czech committee. 

Steps were very soon taken to form a Czechoslovak foreign 
committee for the purpose of carr3dng on a united struggle 
against Austria. On Nov. 14, 1915 a manifesto w^as issued, signed 
by Masaryk and Durich, by the leaders of the Czech colonies in 
the Entente states and notably also by the Czechs and Slovaks in 
America. This was the first official pronouncement by the Czechs 
abroad against Austria-Hungary, in favour of the Entente, and 
of the independence of the Czechoslovak State. At the begin- 
ning of Jan. igi6 the foreign committee was transformed into a 
National Czech Council, the president of which was Masaryk, 
the vice-president Josef Durich, and the general secretary Dr. 
Benes. The Slovaks were represented on this Council by Gen. 
Stefanik. 

The Czechoslovak Legions. — Considerable success and 
marked progress were achieved by the Czechoslovak movement 
in Jan. 1917, when the Allies in their reply to President Wilson’s 
note on the peace conditions included the liberation of the Czecho- 
slovaks from foreign rule among their chief war aims. In Russia 
a Czech brigade had in the meantime made further developments, 
and in June 1916 the Tsar consented to the release of the Slav 
prisoners of war, but at the instigation of Stiirmer, supported by 
the Tsaritsa, the consent was withdrawn at the beginning of 
August. In October an independent Czechoslovak division in 
the Ru.ssian army was sanctioned, but scarcely a month later this 
concession was also withdrawn. The Russian revolution of March 
1917 did not bring any immediate advantage to the Czechoslovak 
movement there. It was not until the Czech regiments distin- 
guished themselves at Zborov on July 2, 1917 that Kerensky 
was induced to allow additional troops to be recruited from among 
the Czech prisoners of war. Unfortunately the Russian army 
was already in a state of collapse and the Government of the 
March revolution was only short-lived. An agreement was con- 
cluded between the French Government and the Czechoslovak 
National Council to transport Czech troops to France, and by 
a decree signed by President Poincar6 on Dec. 19, 1917 an inde- 
• pendent Czechoslovak army was established in France. 

In Russia, where in the meantime Masaryk had taken charge 
of the Czechoslovak movement, having left England in May 1917, 
the establishment of the first independent Czechoslovak body 
was reached during the interim government in Oct. 1917. 

Developments Within the Dual Monatchy.— In Bohemia 
in 1916 the Austrian persecution reached its culminating point. 
Under the military and police pressure no public political life was 
Possible there. Conditions improved, however, after the death of 
Fraheis Joseph and the outbreak of the Russian revolution in 
March 1917. The May manifesto of the Czech authors and the 


proclamation of the Czech deputies on May 30, at the first meet- 
ing of the Reichsral in Vienna, demanding the transformation of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy into a federative State with equal 
rights for the various nationalities, were the first signs of the 
coming spring. The representatives of the Czech Social Democrats 
at the Socialist Peace Congress at Stockholm in June 1917 ad- 
vocated the right of self-determination and a demand for a 
sovereign Czechoslovak State within a Danubian federation. 

The Czech Legions in Siberia. — The autumn Bolshevik revo- 
lution complicated the situation of the recognized Czechoslovak 
units of the Russian army. Masaryk had already announced the 
Czechoslovak policy there as one of neutrality and non-interven- 
tion in Russian affairs. On the principle of armed neutrality it 
was arranged with the Bolsheviks that the Czecho.slovak troops 
should be transported via Vladivostok to France and the first 
detachment was tlespatched at the beginning of November. In 
France, in Feb. igiS, the National Council had organized among 
the Czechoslovaks there a system of general conscription for the 
Czechoslovak legions. At the same time, the representatives of 
the Czechoslovak armies left France for Italy, where in April 
1918 an agreement was reached between Orlando and Gen 
Stefanik for organizing legions among the numerous Czecho- 
slovak fugitives there on the Russian model. 

The clear relationship between the Czechoslovak command and 
the Bolsneviks, conditioned by the rejection ot an}^ plans aiming 
at intervention against the Bolsheviks, was complicated by the 
lack of loyalty shown by the Bolshevik Government, which during 
the transport of the Czechoslovak divisions demanded their dis- 
armament. The incident at Cheivabinsk with the local Soviet in 
the second half of May 1918, led to the internment of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Council at Moscow and the instruction 
issued by the Soviet authorities and Trotsky for the forcible dis- 
armament of the Czechs. At the end of May hostilities began be- 
tween the Czechoslovak troops and the Bolsh(wiks, during which 
the Czechoslovaks occupied the whole of tlie railway line as far 
as Irkutsk and gained possession of the Baikal and Chita railway, 
5,000m. in length. 

Masaryk, who in March 1918 left Russia and arrived in May 
in America, opposed all idea of armed intervention in Russian 
affairs, but when the Bolsheviks provoked an armed conilict with 
the Czechoslovak troops in Siberia, he asked America and the 
rest of the Allies for military and material help for the Siberian 
legions, who were suffering especially from lack of equipment. 
The Allied Governments decided at VVa.shington, notably by an 
American-Japanesc agreement, to grant the military and material 
assistance asked for (Aug. 3), The military help promised by the 
Entente was not forthcoming, with the exception of a small Japa- 
nese contingent, but abundant quantities of supplies and equip- 
ment were given. The victory of the Czechoslovak troops on the 
Volga and in Siberia caused a sensation in the Allied Stales, so 
that the Czech success had a con.siderable moral .significance and 
denoted the strengthening of the Czech cause. What made the 
Czech achievement particularly valuable was that it had prevented 
the Soviet Government, and thus also Germany, from obtaining 
the keenly desired contact with the Siberian supplies of raw 
’materials and foodstuffs, and also that the vast numbers of Ger- 
man prisoners of war in the Siberian camps could not be used 
for strengthening the German army. Lloyd George (Sept, ii, 
1918) thanked the National Council in a telegram for the in- 
estimable services rendered by the legions to the Allies. 

Recognition by the Powers, — Great Britain had i)reviously, 

I in a pronouncement of Lord Robert (Viscount) Cecil on May 22, 
J918, officially recognized the right of the Czechoslovak na- 
tion to complete independence. When on May 29, 1918 the 
Government of the United States approved the anti-Austrian 
resolution passed by the Congress of Oppressed Nations in Rome, 
which had been organized in April of that year by Dr, BencS on 
the initiative of Professor Denis, the War Council at Versailles 
associated itself with this American proclamation, while the prime 
ministers of France, Britain and Italy, and indeed of all the 
Allied nations, declared their sympathies with the Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav aims for liberation. At the same time, the British 
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Government announced its willingness to recognize the National 
Council as the leading body of the Czechoslovak movement and 
also of the army that was fighting cn the side of the Entente. 
The first country to grant actual recognition in this sense was 
France (June 29, 191S). On June 30 President Poincare, with 
the representatives of the French cabinet, handed over the colours 
to the 21st Czechoslovak regiment at Darney, and on the folloiv- 
ing day the British Government expressed its agreement with the 
speech made by President Poincare on this occasion. 

About the same time a second, supplementary agreement was 
reached wdth Italy concerning a Czechoslovak army within the 
framework of the Italian army, and the Government of the 
United States in its pronouncement identified itself with the 
complete liberation of ail branches of the Slav race under Ger- 
man and Austrian domination. About 50,000 Czechs and Slovaks 
then offered themselves as volunteers for the army of the United 
States, apart from those in the Canadian army and in France. 
By a declaration on Aug. 9 the Government of Great Britain 
recognized the Czechoslovaks as an Allied nation, the three 
Czechoslovak armies as a single Allied army carrying on regular 
warfare against Austria-Hungary and Germany, and the National 
Council as the supreme body controlling national interests. On 
Sept. 3, igi8 the British Government recognized the future 
Czechoslovak Government upon the basis of the NationaJ Council 
and negotiated a convention with the National Council concerning 
an army and diplomatic relationships on the basis of the analogous 
international position of Serbia and Belgium. On the same day 
a similar recognition was obtained from the American Govern- 
ment, and on Sept. 9, 1918 the recognition of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the same sense was obtained. 

The success of this intensive diplomatic struggle for inde- 
pendence, carried on partly from Paris by the headquarters of 
the National Council, partly by Masaryk at Washington, and 
achieved to a considerable extent through the merits of the 
Czechoslovak legions, was promoted in no small degree by the 
resolute action of the Czech political leaders in Austria-Hungary 
itself. Important in this respect are the manifestos of the Czech 
deputies of Jan. 6, 1918, the vow made by representatives of all 
sections of the nation on April 13, 1918 that the struggle for 
C'zech independence should not cease until the final victory, and 
the May celebrations of the National theatre at Prague, which 
were attended by representatives of other oppressed nations in 
Austria, especially the Yugoslavs, Poles and Italians — all this 
enhanced the movement abroad, which in the autumn of 192S 
reaching its final goal. 

Declaration of Independence^ — ^Finally, on Oct. 14 Dr. 
Bencs notified the Entente States of the establishment of an 
interim Czechoslovak Government in Paris in accordance with 
the decision of the president of the National Council on Sept. 26, 
and Dr. Bones as minister for foreign affairs was appointed the 
first Czechoslovak minister to the Entente States. This interim 
Czechoslovak Government was recognized by the French Govern- 
ment on Oct. 15, and by the Italian Government on Oct. 24, 
while on Oct. 18, 1918 the interim Government itself proclaimed 
the independence of the Czechoslovak nation by a declaration 
dated at Washington. On the same day President Wilson re- 
jected the Austro-Hungarian peace offer of Oct. 7 on the ground 
that since the issue of his Fourteen Points (q.v.) on Jan. 8, 1918 
the Government of the United States had recognized a state of 
war between the Czechoslovaks and Austria-Hungary, and inti- 
mated to the Austrian Government that it should apply to the 
National Council which had already been recognized as the de 
facto Government of the Czechoslovak nation. 

In Bohemia the socialist parties, especially in the rural districts, 
had attempted to proclaim a republic on Oct. 14, Wilson’s reply, 
rejecting a peace offer by the Emperor Charles, was published 
in Austria-Hungary on Oct. 21, and within a week, notably 
through the collapse of the army, all the conditions were fur- 
nished for the capitulation of Austria-Hungary, which took place 
in the night between Oct, 27 and 28. On Oct. 24 the Czech 
deputies had already obtained permission from the Emperor to 
proceed to Geneva for the purpose of conferring with Benes 
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there. The National Committee at Prague, how^ever, did not await 
their arrival but drew its own conclusions from the Austrian 
capitulation, and on Oct. 28, by its first law, proclaimed the 
independence of the Czechoslovak State, taking into its hands 
the administration of the Czech territories without encountering 
any considerable opposition from the army or from the author- 
ities. Two days later, on Oct. 30, by a manifesto of the Slovak 
National Council at Turcansky Sv. Martin, Slovakia pronounced 
itself in favour of Czechoslovak unity. 

Oct. 28 remains the symbol of the national liberation from the 
centuries of Habsburg bondage, although the actual transforma- 
tion was carried out early in the subsequent days by an agreement 
between the Government of the Czechoslovak State in Paris 
and the national committee, which took over all the commitments 
of the former. The conferences at Geneva also gave the renewed 
State its definite form of a democratic republic. On Nov. 13 the 
national committee issued an interim constitution and a day later 
there was a meeting of the Czechoslovak National Assembly con- 
stituted in accordance with the proportional numerical strength 
of the individual political parties, containing 256 (later 270) 
members, of w^hich 44 w^ere Slovaks. There were no Germans 
among them, the German representatives having refused partici- 
pation. At this first meeting of the National Assembly Masaryk 
was unanimously elected the first president of the Czechoslovak 
republic, and on the basis of the interim constitution the National 
Assembly elected its first Government. The prime minister was 
Kramaf, the foreign minister Benes, and the minister for war 
Gen. Stefanik. On Dec. 21 the president returned to Prague, 
and his inaugural message, pronounced in the National Assembly 
on the following day and containing a concise survey of the 
Czechoslovak movement for independence abroad and a plan 
for the further consolidation of the republic, concludes the 
revolutionary period and begins the constructive period of the 
State. The Peace Conference had yet to define only a few details 
of the relations of Czechoslovakia to its neighbours and to the 
other members of the comity of nations. (T. G. M.) 

1918-1927 

The Kramaf Ministry. — ^The first (“Revolutionary") Czecho- 
slovak Ministry consisted of four Agrarians, three Czechoslovak 
(national) Socialists, three Social Democrats, three National Dem- 
ocrats, one People's Party and one Slovak member. Benes and 
Stefanik were non-party. During its eight months of office the 
Government had to maintain the integrity of the national terri- 
tory, to keep the administration working, and to defend the in- 
terests of the country at the Peace Conference. Further, it had 
to face the problems arising out of the economic difficulties of 
the period, especially as regards provisioning, and out of the 
international situation of the new State. It dealt with all these 
tasks successfully. 

First, it put down the attempted insurrections in the German- 
speaking districts of Bohemia and Moravia, which had attempted 
to unite with Austria. In Slovakia there were grave difficulties 
owing to the departure of most of the Hungarian bureaucrats, 
the hostility of the Magyar and Magyarophile elements of the 
population and to the fact that the frontiers were not yet regu- 
lated. On Dec. 10, 1918 the Government passed a law authorizing 
emergency measures to be taken in Slovakia, and sent Srobar 
as minister of State with plenipotentiary powers to maintain 
order. On Feb. i, 1919 the Slovak Government was formally in- 
stalled at Bratislava. After the Communist party came to power 
in Hungary there were further grave complications. Th^ Hun- 
garian communist troops invaded Slovakia, which Czech troops 
were occupying. They were repelled with the help of the Allies, 
who, as a result of this episode, fixed a provisional line of demar- 
cation which was maintained without great change when the 
i frontier was finally traced on Jime 12, 1919. Similarly in Teschen 
(Tesin) the situation was grave owing to the conflict with the 
Poles, who had occupied part of this territory. The Czech Govern- 
ment in its turn occupied Teschen and there were conflicts at- 
tended by bloodshed. The Peace Conference had to intervene. 
An armistice was concluded on Feb. 19 and the dispute was 
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referred to diplomatic negotiations (see Teschen). 

This Government carried through much important financial 
and social legislation. It effected the financial and economic 
separation of Czechoslovakia from Austria (notably Rasin’s 
legislative measures of Feb. 1919), secured the food supply, tem- 
porarily threatened by the effects of the World War, through pur- 
chases from abroad, and laid the foundations of political and eco- 
nomic democracy. The chief measures included the new com- 
munal suffrage, the eight hours day, and the commencement of 
the land reform; measures which both realized the ideals held by 
the nation and averted the danger of an extremist social move- 
ment. 

The First Tusar Cabinet. — ^The municipal elections of June 
IS, 1919 clearly showed that the composition of the Government 
and of the National Assembly did not correspond with the real 
numerical importance of the different parties Thus, the National 
Democrat group, which had hitherto had 46 deputies and four 
ministers, only obtained 256,336 votes or 12% of all voles cast, 
while the Social Democrat party obtained 934,801, the Czecho- 
slovak Socialists ^84,743, and the Agrarians 637,013. The cabinet 
accordingly resigned, and on July 8, 1919 President Masaryk ap- 
pointed a second cabinet under Tusar, a leader of the Social 
Democrats. The new Government represented a coalition of the 
parties which had been most successful in the elections. Besides 
Tusar (minister president) it included three other social demo- 
crats, four Czechoslovak socialists, four agrarians and two Slovaks, 
Benes retaining his portfolio. 

During the period of office of Tusar’s cabinet Czechoslovakia 
consolidated her international situation. The interests of the 
country were successfully defended at the Peace Conference. 
On Sept. 10, 1919 the Treat}^ of St. Germain with Austria had 
been signed and on the same day the so-called ‘little treaty” of 
St. Germain, which guaranteed the rights of minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia. Under the guidance of Benes commercial relations were 
developed between Czechoslovakia and her neighbours. The re- 
lations between Austria and Czechoslovakia soon became friendly 
and the ground was prepared for future political agreements. 

In its financial and social policy this Government continued the 
work of its predecessor. A number of foreign loans were raised 
io meet urgent requirements, a fiscal reform was carried through, 
and an extraordinary levy on capital imposed. The chief social 
measures were the Works Councils Act and the act establishing 
profit-sharing in the mining industry. The most important task 
of Tusar’s cabinet was the elaboration of the constitution. In 
view of the attitude adopted by most of the German population 
it was resolved that this should be voted by the revolutionary 
National Assembly rather than by a nationally elected parliament. 
A special commission elaborated its general principles and its 
text. Several points — the question of a second chamber, of the 
separation of Church and State, of the system of military organ- 
ization, and especially of the incorporation of the language laws 
in the Constitution gave rise to vehement debate before the 
constitution was finally adopted on Feb. 29, 1920, 

The General Elections. — ^The general elections were held on 
April 18, 1920 for the Chamber of Deputies and on April 25 for 
the Senate. The number of deputies was fixed in accordance with 
the Constitution at 300, and of senators at 1 50. Elections were 
not held in the districts of Teschen, the frontiers of which w^ere 
not yet definitely regulated, and of Uzhorod in sub-Carpathian 
Russia, which was not yet fully in occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
Accordingly, only 281 deputies and 142 senators were elected. 
The Czechoslovak parties obtained 199 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 102 in the Senate (Social Democrats 74 and 41; 
Agrarians 40 and 20; Catholic People's Party 33 and r8; Czecho- 
slovak Socialists 24 and ten; National Democrats 19 and ten; 
Small Traders six and three; Independent Socialists three and 
none) ; the German parties 72 seats in the Chamber and 37 in 
the Senate; the Magyar and mixed Magyar-German parties ten 
and three respectively. The Czechoslovak parties obtained 68-6% 
pf the votes cast, the German 25-6%, the Hungarian 0*5%, the 
German-Magyar 4%, the Jewish parties 1.3%, Of the Czecho- 
slovak votes cast 50-6% went to the Socialist and 49.4% to the 


‘‘bourgeois” parties. 

The Second Tusar Cabinet. — The results showed that the 
Socialists and Agrarians commanded a majority in the country. 
Tusar therefore again received a mandate to form a Cabinet. 
The new ministry was completed on May 25 (although re- 
modelled before the autumn session). It was composed of seven 
Social Democrats, including the premier, three Czechoslovak 
socialists, three Agrarians, and two non-party .specialists (Englis 
for finance and Hotowetz for commerce) ; Bones, who again took 
the portfolio of foreign affairs, was elected on the list of Czecho- 
slovak socialists. 

Assembling in May, the new National Assembly, in joint ses- 
sion of both chambers, re-elected M. Masaryk as president of the 
republic by 2S4 votes out of 41 1. On June i the new cabinet read 
its programme, which envisaged an advanced democratic and 
social policy. Appealing to the German reincsentatives, Tusar 
declared that if the two nations had hitherto failed to co-operate, 
this was not due to the fault or the wishes of the Czechoslovak 
majority hut to the attitude of the Germans themselves. The 
reply of the German bourgeois parties, however, which was re- 
peated in a modified form by the German Socialists, showed their 
intention of persisting in their negative policy towards the re- 
public. The German problem remained as far as ever from a 
solution.^ 

Tusar 's second cabinet had a difficult task, since its majority 
was very weak (144 votes out of 281 in the Chamber). It was 
opposed on the Left by the Communist elements of the Social 
Democrat party, and on the Right by the National Democrat 
party and by the Conservative wing of the Agrarians. The Na- 
tional Democrats criticized the Cabinet's policy in il.s handling of 
the Teschen policy and the bill on the conversion of the Austro- 
Hungarian War Loan bonds, which the Government proposed to 
honour up to 75% of their nominal value, while the Conservative 
Agrarians chieily opposed the Governmtmt’s action in maintain- 
ing State control over the sale of the principal foodstuffs. The 
bill on the Austro-Hungarian war loan was finally adopted by a 
small majority, while the harvest was commandeered for the 
benefit of the State by virtue of a decree. 

The cabinet secured the adoption of a treaty with Austria which 
made provLsion for the protection of the minorities and regulated 
the question of rights of citizen.ship. Parliament then adjourned 
until October. Before it reassem])Ied, important chango.s had 
taken place in the political situation. The cri.sis in the Social 
Democrat Party reached its climax. A party ('ongre.ss had been 
convoked for Sept. 25; the left wing, which was coming more and 
more under the intlucnce of the Third International, opened a 
violent campaign in the hope of securing the majority in the party 
and of obtaining the adherence of the ('ongress to the Communist 
International. In view of this assault, the executive committee 
of the Social Democratic Party met on Sept. 14 and it was de- 
cided that the party's representatives in the Government should 
tender their resignation. This decision was due both to the 
fact that the Social Democrat mini.sters now represented only a 
fraction of the party, and to the necessity of restoring to the 
group its entire liberty of action in view of the impending 
struggle. The resignation of the Social Democrat ministers was 
approved and that of the cabinet was accepted by President 
Masaryk on Sept. 15, 1920. 

The Cerny Cabinet. — Gn the same day Cerny, the head of the 
provincial administration of Moravia, was entrusted with the 
formation of a cabinet which could continue the policy of the 
resigning Government. Benes, Englis and Hotowetz retained 
their portfolios in the new Government, the rest of which was 
composed of high public officials. This temporary arrangement 
was unavoidable in view of the composition of the National 
Assembly, as it was not possible to form a majority without the 
Social Democrats. The only solution was, then, a non-party 
cabinet, backed by the Czechoslovak groups, including the major- 
ity of the Social Democrats. The last-named party had in fact 
determined on a radical solution of the Communist difficulty by 
forcing the extremist elements to leave the party and form an 
independent group. This division of the party brought with it 
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a split in its parliamentary representatives, 26 members of which 
formed a new group. The strength of the opposition thus rose 
from 82 to loS deputies, while the bloc of the parties of the old 
majority was reduced to 118 and the total of the Czechoslovak 
national parties to 173. This new division showed that govern- 
ment was not possible without the support of all the Czecho- 
slovak groups. The Cerny cabinet then prepared the way for a 
stable parliamentary government which was to follow it after the 
end of the year, resting like it on this larger majority. A new or- 
ganization, the Council of Five (Petka), composed of the leaders 
of the five Czechoslovak parties of the coalition (Social Demo- 
crats, Czechoslovak Socialists, National Democrats, Agrarians 
and People’s Party), was formed to ensure contact and organize 
collaboration between the Government and the majority. The 
mission of the Petka was to reconcile the divergent interests of 
these parties and to bring them into line with the interests of 
the whole. Thanks to this institution, the situation of the cabinet, 
which had been coldly received by public opinion, was alleviated, 
and it was able to carry through its most important and urgent 
tasks. The chief efforts of this Government were directed towards 
strengthening the authority of the State and breaking the de- 
structive activities of the radical wing of the Social Democrat 
Party, which afterwards constituted itself the Communist Party. 
The abolition of the Governmental grain administration and the 
projected fiscal reform of Dr. Englis encountered greater oppo- 
sition and led to a change in the portfolios for food and finance. 

The Benes Cabinet. — ^As soon as the Social Democrat Party 
had reconsolidated itself after its break with the Communists, it 
expressed its readiness to re-enter the Government. The 'pabinet 
of officials was accordingly replaced by a new parliamentary 
Government in the shape of the Benes cabinet, which was con- 
structed on Sept. 27, 1921. The Government majority included 
the five great Czechoslovak parties, and also enjoyed the support 
of the minor Czechoslovak parliamentary groups, so that it could 
thus command a secure majority of 180 votes in the Chamber 
against the 78 of the National minorities and the 25 Communists. 
Benes became premier, his cabinet included three Social Dem- 
ocrats, three Agrarians, two Czechoslovak Socialists and one Na- 
tional Democrat. The premier, who also acted as foreign minister, 
and the ministers of finance, the interior and Slovakia, were non- 
party men. Benes’ appointment was in general well received; the 
German press and deputies regarded it as a hopeful symptom. | 

The programme of the new Government, which was first an- I 
nounced on Oct. 18, was one of firmness, consolidation, economy | 
and administrative reforms at home and abroad; the general prin- ! 
ciples of preceding governments were to be carried farther. In 
the debate which followed, Father Hlinka, the leader of the 
Slovak Catholics, declared his confidence in the Government. 
The Germans maintained their attitude of opposition, but their 
spokesman hinted at a possible future collaboration. 

The Government remained in office from Sept. 26, 1921 to 
Oct. 7, 1922. The foreign situation during this year was par- 
ticularly full of incident, including the second attempt at res- 
toration (Oct. 20, 1921) of the ex-King Charles in Hungary, 
as a result of which Czechoslovakia commenced mobilization, tbe 
conclusion of a political convention with Poland (Nov. 6, 1921), 
which, however, remained unratified (see Little Entente), of 
a treaty of guarantee and arbitration concluded on Dec, 16, 1921 
at Lany (Lana) with Austria, the Conference of Genoa in March 
and April 1922, the negotiations for the expansion and strengthen- 
ing of the Little Entente and the difficulties arising out of the 
fresh financial collapse in Austria in 1922, These questions pre- 
occupied the attention of the Government somewhat to the ex- 
clusion of internal affairs. The internal economic situation was 
difficult and the cost of living high, both for general reasons and 
owing to the sudden rise of the Czech crown. There were serious 
labour troubles, such as the miners’ strike of Feb. 1922 and the 
strike in the metal industry in May 1922. 

The position of the PStka in regard to the Government caused 
difiSculties, now that the abnormal situation which had justified 
its establishment had passed away; and a further difficulty was 
caused by the desertion of the 12 representatives of the Slovak 


Catholics to the opposition on account of the Government’s 
refusal to open three new Catholic high schools in Slovakia. As 
regards the question of the racial minorities, Benes ’s cabinet 
achieved no more than an indirect result by provoking a split 
within the German bloc, which divided it into a number of 
heterogeneous parties. The good results of the work of the 
Benes cabinet were shown in the increase of Czechoslovakia's 
prestige, the rise of her currency from 10 to 17 silver centimes — 
at which rate it was stabilized — and the internal consolidation, 
which was attested by the calm with which the country received 
the mobilization of Oct. 1921. 

The history of the Benes cabinet so conclusively proved the 
feasibility of a concentration cabinet that when it resigned, on 
Oct. 5, 1922, the system was maintained on an even broader 
basis. The new ministry was formed on Oct. 7, its head being 
Svehla, leader of the Agrarian Party and one of the most in- 
fluential jmembers of the Petka. 

The Svehla Cabinet. — ^The new cabinet consisted of five 
Agrarians (including the premier), five Social Democrats, three 
Czechoslovak Socialists (including Benes, who retained the port- 
folio of foreign affairs), two members of the People’s Party, and 
two National Democrats (including Rasm, who again took the 
ministry of finance). Its programme was presented on Oct. 24 
in the form of three exposes by Svehla, Benes and Rasin re- 
spectively. This Government was successful in decreasing the 
coal tax and the tax on property, to the benefit of industry and 
agriculture, and it was also able to maintain the stability of the 
exchange and to carry through the important measure of social 
insurance of both workmen and independent persons. It failed, 
however, to solve by inter-party agreement the question of agri- 
cultural tariffs, a point on which Agrarian interests, and especially 
the Agrarian Party, laid the greatest stress. In June 1925 a 
temporary solution was reached by the introduction of the so- 
called sliding customs tariff; yet this expedient, while represent- 
ing the maximum of concessions which the Socialists were willing 
to grant, was not permanently satisfactory to the Agrarians. 
The result was a permanent discord, which was even increased 
by the events of July 1925. 

A fresh crisis was caused by the departure of the Apostolic 
Nuncio, Mgr. Marmaggi, on the day of the national festivities 
in honour of Jan Hus, and by his action in protesting to the 
Government on account of their participation in these festivities. 
The Czechoslovak Socialist Party now brought up again the 
question of the separation of the Church and State, in which it 
was opposed to the other groups of the coalition. One of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist ministers resigned, thus complicating the 
situation and making the idea of new elections more probable 
thafi ever. 

The Chamber met on Sept. 18 to discuss the budget estimates, 
which, for the first time, provided for a surplus of revenue. The 
budget was passed (the Germans abstaining), but the Chamber 
was unable to carry through a bill which introduced a slight 
amendment in the electoral system (dividing Prague into two 
constituencies). It was obliged to abandon the rest of its pro- 
gramme. The two Chambers were dissolved on Oct. 16, and new 
elections for both fixed for Nov. 15. 

Second Svehla Cabinet and Second Cabinet of Officials. 
— ^The results of the elections brought about a considerable re- 
arrangement of the strength of the parties of the coalition. The 
People’s Party gained greatly, the Agrarians to a lesser extent, 
the Social Democrats were weakened, mainly because Communist 
candidates split the labour vote. The National Democratic party 
was also weakened. In general, however, the five coalition parties 
I did not lose their ability for government, especially as they were 
joined by the Traders’ Party as a sixth member^ which almost 
made up for the losses which they had sustained. The detailed 
results were as follows: Agrarians, 45 deputies and 23 senators; 
Communists (comprising all the nationalities) , 41 and 20; Czecho- 
slovak People’s Party, 31 and 16; Czechoslovak Social Democrats, 
29 and 14; Czechoslovak Socialists, 28 and 14; Slovak People’s 
Party, 23 and 12; National Democrats, 13 and seven; Traders’ 
Party, 13 and six. Of the German parties, the Nationalists elected 
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ten and five representatives respectively to the two Houses, the 
Agrarians 24 and 12, the Social Democrats 17 and nine, the Na- 
tional Socialists seven and three, the Christian Socialists 13 and 
seven; four and two Magyar Christian Socialists were elected 
and one Polish representative. 

On Dec. 9 Svehla’s second cabinet was formed, its constitution 
being as follows; Agrarians four, Social Democrats three, Czecho- 
slovak Socialists three, Czechoslovak People’s Party three, 
Traders’ Party one. National Democrats one. Two places^ were 
occupied by non-party ministers, one of these being Englis, the 
minister of finance. The position of the Socialist parties in this 
Government was much weaker, and their collaboration with the 
non-Socialists more difficult. After the Government had passed 
the decree of Feb. 1926 for the enforcement of the Minorities 
law, the growing tension led to its resignation. 

It was succeeded by a fresh Government of officials under Dr. 
Jan Cerny, only Benes, Englis and Kallay being included from 
the former Government. The Czechoslovak bourgeois parties, the 
Czechoslovak-German Farmers’ party and the Christian Socialists 
formed the Government coalition, all socialist parties being in the 
opposition. The customs Tariff bill was approved, after a heated 
struggle, on June 12, 1926, being followed by the State Employ- 
ment bill, the Congrua bill (ministerial salaries) and the “refund- 
ing bills” £sugar tax and increase of the tax on alcohol). 

Third Svehla Cabinet. — ^A fresh parliamentary Government, 
based for the first time on the collaboration of Czech and German 
bourgeois parties, was appointed on Oct. 12. Svehla was prime 
minister; there -were two German members (Spina and Mayer- 
Harting), and as experts, Benes, Englis, Kallay and Peroutka. 
On Jan. 15, 1927, Gazik and Josef Tiso entered the Government 
as representatives of the Slovak Peasant Party. The adherence 
of the Germans solved one of the country’s basic problems. On 
July 1, 1927, an Act divided the country for administrative pur- 
poses into the four units of Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Car- 
patho-Russia, solving the question of Slovak autonomy. 

In 1929 Dr, Tuka, a leader of the Slovak Popular Party, was 
tried and condemned for separatist agitation and treasonable rela- 
tions with Hungary; and in 193a the trade agreement with Hun- 
gary was denounced. M. Malypetr’s government, formed in 1932, 
found Poland suddenly aggressive in 1934, and the consequence 
was an even closer alliance with the other members of the Little 
Entente, In 1935 a ‘pact of mutual assistance was concluded with 
Russia. In December 1935 M. Benes succeeded M. Masaryk as 
president. Internal politics and relations with Germany were com- 
plicated in 1935 and 1936 by the rising strength of the Sudeten- 
deutsche under Konrad Henlein, In May 1936 was promulgated 
a National Defence Act, introducing conscription. 

Bibliography. — ^The fullest account of Czech activities before and 
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FROM 1935 ON 

The New President. — The remarkable stability of Czechoslo- 
vak democracy expressed itself also in the unbroken continuity of 
the leadership of the republic. The first president, Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the president liberator, remained the head of the State 
he had done so much to create and to shape, from the fall of 1918 
until Dec. 1935. When he had to resign on account of his ad- 
vanced age (he was then in his S6th year) he was succeeded by Dr. 
Edward Benes, who was elected by a large majority on Dec, 18, 

1935, for the presidential term of seven years. Dr. Benes had 
been the closest disciple and collaborator of Masaryk for more 
than twenty years, and had since 1918 been minister of foreign 
affairs of Czechoslovakia. As a statesman, as a sociologist, and as 
a student of ethics, Benes followed closely the line of his prede- 
cessor. Masaryk, although in failing health, lived on for two more 
years; his death on Sept. 14, 1937, united the whole nation in an 
impressive demonstration for the great humanitarian democrat. 
On Nov. 5, 1935, Dr. Milan Hodza, a member of the Agrarian 
Party and a Slovak, became Prime Minister. Dr. Kamil Krofta, 
a distinguished historian, took over the foreign office on March i, 

1936. BotR continued in office until the September crisis of 1938. 

The Rise of National Socialism. — ^The accession to power of 

the National Socialist Party in Germany, the growing strength of 
Nazi Germany in international relations, the spread of fascist in- 
fluence and of a chauvinistic and exaggerated nationalism through- 
out Central Europe, the weakening of the League of Nations and 
of the ideals for which it stood, all that was reflected in the atti- 
tude of the German minority in Czechoslovakia. Since 1926 Ger- 
man ministers had participated in Czechoslovak cabinets. This 
rapprochement between the two races coincided with a general 
improvement created by the Locarno Pact. But the German mi- 
nority continued to feel themselves treated as second-rate citizens. 
Undoubtedly some of their grievances were legilimatc. Czech in- 
fluence and numbers were constantly growing in predominantly 
German districts. The Czech language was given a prominent 
place, Czech officials and police were employed in German cities 
and districts. In economic enterprises, financed by the Govern- 
ment, Czech employers and workers were given preference in Ger- 
man territory. But viewed in the light of the position of minorities 
generally throughout Central and South-eastern Europe there is no 
doubt that the situation of the German minority in Czechoslo- 
vakia was relatively good, and that the democratic liberties were 
shared equally by the Germans with all the other nationalities of 
Czechoslovakia. The discontent of the Germans was aggravated 
by the general economic crisis which hit the predominantly indus- 
trial and less fertile parts of Czechoslovakia, inhabited by the Ger- 
mans, much more heavily than the more agrarian districts. 

The Czechoslovak Government dissolved on Oct. 4, 1933, the 
two extremist German nationalistic parties, the Nationalists and 
the National Socialists. A few days later a young teacher of gym- 
nastics, Konrad Henlein, formed a new party, the Sudetendeutsche 
Heimatfront, later called the Sudetendeutsche Partei, or Sudetic 
German Party (the Sudeten is the name for the mountains sep- 
arating Bohemia from Germany). The new party professed loy- 
alty to the Czechoslovak State, but imitated the German National 
Socialist Party in its authoritanan totalitarianism, in its racial in- 
terpretation of history, and in its fight against liberalism and so- 
cialism. This party became at the Parliamentary elections of May 
1935 the strongest German party, gaining about two-thirds of the 
German vote. The other three German parties, the Agrarian 
Party, the Clerical Christian Social Party, and the Social Demo- 
crats, co-operated with the Government and entered a coalition 
cabinet with the Czech parties. The Sudeten Party demanded the 
autonomy of the Sudetenland and above all a complete change in 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy and her re-orientation into the 
German orbit. These demands of the Sudeten Party were sup- 
ported by the German press in the Reich which launched from 
time to time vehement attacks against Czechoslovakia. 
Interxiatioiial Policy ^By her geographic position Caecfao- 
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Slovakia was the pivotal point in the struggle for a balance of 
power in Europe and in the efforts to maintain democracy in Cen- 
tral Europe. This strategic position of Czechoslovakia grew in im- 
portance, as Germany resumed her expansion eastward in an effort 
to establish her control over the Danubian basin, to strengthen her 
potenticl de guerre by the economic resources of Central and 
South-eastern Europe and by helping fascism to become the dom- 
inating political philosophy in all the countries which would fall 
under her influence. Against this drive for the expansion of Ger- 
many’s strategic and economic power Czechoslovakia relied upon 
the League of Nations to which she always had faithfully adhered, 
and made her relations with the other members of the Little En- 
tente, Yugoslavia and Rumania, closer by the pact of Feb. i6, 
1933. The alliance with France, which had been a cornerstone of 
Czechoslovak policy since her foundation, became more intimate 
and was reaffirmed in a number of solemn declarations. Under the 
influence of France Czechoslovakia altered also her attitude 
toward the Soviet Union, being one of the last States to extend 
recognition. After France had concluded a defensive pact of 
mutual assistance with the Soviets, Czechoslovakia followed suit 
on May i6, 1935. 

At the same time the Czech Government concentrated its atten- 
tion on strengthening its Army which was raised to a very high 
standard and was in training, equipment, and efficiency^ equal to 
the best armies of Europe. A line of most modem fortifications, 
a second “Maginot” line, 'was built along the German frontier to 
protect the country against any surprise attack. The armament 
works of Czechoslovakia, especially the famous Skoda Works in 
Pilsen, were world renowned. In addition to her reliance upon 
world democracy, upon her friends, and upon her Army, Czecho- 
slovakia pursued an active policy for improving her relations with 
her neighbours. The Czechs tried to promote the ideal of an 
economic and a diplomatic co-operation between the States of 
Central Europe for the maintenance of their independence and 
their traditions. The relations with Austria became more cordial, 
and better relations with Hungary were established than there had 
existed since the end of the World War. Definite prospects of a 
peaceful consolidation and development of the Central European 
situation appeared toward the end of 1937. 

Efforts at Czech-German Conciliation. — ^To lessen the pre- 
vailing tension the Government of Dr. Hodza started negotiations 
with the three German parties who were co-operating with the 
Government, Only three major parties remained outside the coali- 
tion, the Sudeten German Party, the Communist Party, and the 
Slovak People’s Party, the latter a reactionary clerical party with 
Fascist tendencies under the leadership of Father Andreus Hlinka. 
On Feb. 18, 1937, an agreement was concluded between the Gov- 
ernment and the three German parties within, _ whereby the Ger- 
mans were promised their just share in public economic enter- 
prises, their due representation in civil service, and certain im- 
provements in the thorny question of the inequality of the Czech 
and German languages. Certain steps were taken toward satisfying 
the demands of the Slovaks and of the Carpatho-Russians for au- 
tonomy. But all these measures were carried out only slowly and 
did not keep pace with the rapidly changing international situation 
where Germany was striding fast to attain her ends. 

After the Annexation of Austria. — Chancellor Hitler in his 
speech on Feb. 20, 1938,- had declared that the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia as well as the Germans in Austria should feel 
confident of the Reich’s support. Nine days later Field Marshal 
Goring warned that “since the Fuehrer made the proud stateinent 
that we would no longer tolerate that ten million of our German 
brothers across the frontier should be oppressed,” the soldiers of 
the German air force knew that they must “stand for this word 
of the Fuehrer until the end.” Ten days later German aeroplanes 
and troops moved into Austria and the country was annexed. This 
fact rendered the situation of Czechoslovakia even more precari- 
ous. It aroused in the German minority the definite expectation 
that within a brief time Chancellor Hitler would “liberate” them. 
In this mood many Germans joined the Nazi Party. Of the three 
German parties co-operating with the Government, the Agrarians 
and the Christian Social Party dissolved and joined the Sudeten 


Party, the German Social Democrats also withdrew from the cabi- 
net. The demand of the Sudeten Germans for autonomy was now’ 
taken up by the Hungarian and Polish minorities and by the Slo- 
vak People’s Party. The Czech Government promised to grant 
further concessions to the German minority, but the eight de- 
mands laid down by Henlein in a speech at Carlsbad on April 24, 
proved unacceptable, because they included not only a complete 
autonomy for the Germans, but an insistence upon the acceptance 
of the totalitarian Nazi philosophy, incompatible with the demo- 
cratic character of Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten German Party, 
which on May 13 created its own uniformed storm troopers, be- 
came more and more insistent, frequent incidents resulted, govern- 
mental authority in the Sudeten districts was undermined, the fol- 
lowers of Henlein terrorized the German Socialists and Democrats. 

A general feeling prevailed that on May 2 1 German troops would 
move into the Sudetenland to support a Sudeten revolt. A quick 
mobilization of part of the Czech Army, carried through with 
greatest preciseness and efficiency, forestalled, at least for the time 
being, any such move. But the German Government ordered on 
May 29 a sharp increase in the German Army which was raised 
during the early summer to the strength of 1,500,000 men under 
arms, and concentrated about 500,000 conscripted labour upon the 
rapid construction of impregnable fortifications on Germany’s 
western front. 

Meanwhile negotiations continued between the Czech Govern- 
ment and the different minorities, especially the Sudeten Germans, 
about a general revision of the status of the minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia. These negotiations were hindered by the violent cam- 
paign of abuse and hatred carried on by the German press and 
radio against Czechoslovakia. Under these circumstances and wnth 
Germany’s threat of war against Czechoslovakia more and more 
imminent, the British Government sent, at the end of July, Lord 
Runciman to mediate between the Czechs and the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. The Czech Government submitted proposals for far-reach- 
ing concessions to the Sudeten Germans, embodying most of their 
demands for self-government. But the Sudeten Germans refused, 
under the pretext of minor incidents, to negotiate. At the same 
time Chancellor Hitler in his speeches during the month of Sep- 
tember sounded a more and more warlike note. With the danger 
of armed conflict rapidly growing the British and French Govern- 
ments started negotiations with Germany. As the result of these 
negotiations they forced Czechoslovakia to accept the German de- 
mands for a dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. The Czech Gov- 
ernment had not even been consulted during these negotiations. 
Finding itself forsaken by its allies, it had no other choice than to 
become resigned to the establishment of German undisputed 
hegemony in Central Europe at the expense of Czechoslovakia, but 
also at the expense of democracy, of the prestige and position of 
Great Britain and France, and of the League of Nations. 

After the Pact of Munich. — ^The accord of Munich of Sept. 
30, 1938, sealed the fate of Czechoslovakia. On September 22 the 
Government of Dr. Hodza had resigned and General Jan Syrovy, 
the inspector general of the Army, had formed a new cabinet. This 
cabinet was now faced with the task of carrying through the ces- 
sion of all the territory inhabited, according to the census of 1910, 
by a German majority, to Germany, and to face similar claims on 
the part of Poland and Hungary. The Polish claims were fully 
granted, those of Hungary, after long negotiations, were settled 
on November 2 by a judgment of the German and Italian foreign 
ministers who acted as arbiters. Meanwhile, on October 5, Dr. 
Benes resigned as president of the republic, a second cabinet of 
General Syrovy’s was formed with Dr. Frantisek Chvalkovsk:/ as 
foreign minister, who was well knowm for his sympathetic attitude 
toward Germany and Italy. This cabinet carried through the dif- 
ficult transition from a democratic Czechoslovakia, relying upon 
the League of Nations and the Western democracies, to a new fed- 
erative State Czecho-Slovakia, with fascist tendencies and entering 
entirely the political, economic, strategic, and cultural orbit of 
Germany. Thus the First Czechoslovak Republic created by 
Masaryk was followed by a Second Republic the tendencies and 
ways of life of which differed fundamentally from its predecessor. 

The Second Czecho-Slovak Republic. — Czechoslovakia lost 
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28,680 sq.km, to Germany, 11,830 to Hungary, and i,oS6 to Po- 
land. Her area after the Pact amounted to 98,912 square kilome- 
tres. -Of her populations she lost 3,576,719 to Germany, 992496 
to Hungary, and 230,282 to Poland. Among this population there 
were about 1,200,000 of Czech and Slovak nationalities who now 
form minorities in Germany, Hungary, and Poland. The total 
population of the new Czecho-Slovakia amounted to 9,807,096, or 
two-thirds of the original population. 

The new Czecho-Slovakia is a Federal State consisting of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia with 49,362 sq.km., Slovakia, 38456, and 
Ruthenia 11,094. Bohemia and Moravia contain more than two- 
thirds of the present population, namely 6,804,876. The three fed- 
erated Slav nationalities, the Czechs (6,453,857), the Slovaks 
(2,055,802), and the Ruthenes (512,289), form together 934% of 
the whole population. The remaining national minorities, the Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Jews, and Poles, are numerically insignificant. 

The relations between the Czechs and the Slovaks were regu- 
lated in a way similar to that existing in the Dual Monarchy of the 
Habsburgs after 1867. Although numerically much inferior, the 
Slovaks set the pace of the development of the Second Republic 
and led the distinct swing to right-wing fascism which became 
characteristic of the Second Republic. The Slovak Government 
under Monsignor Josef Tiso, the successor of Father Hlinka who 
had died in Aug. 1938, established a one-party rule, created a 
fascist militia, and started a violent anti-Semitic campaign copy- 
ing the German example. The development in the western part of 
the country went in the same direction although much slower and 
under preservation of certain features of an “authoritarian” de- 
mocracy. The Czechs knew that they depended for their survival 
entirely upon the goodwill of Nazi Germany. They had therefore 
to adapt their whole economic, political, and cultural life to this 
new situation. The Czech parties were dissolved, the Communist 
Party outlawed, anti-Semitism grew rapidly under German propa- 
ganda. The democratic period of Czechoslovakia, the memory of 
Masaryk, the personality of Benes, were violently attacked by the 
new forces which had come to the fore among the Czechs. The 
Czech Conservative parties formed a party of National Unity 
which became the majority party in the Czech Parliament, op- 
posed by a Czech labour party which tried to maintain, as far as 
it was possible in the new situation, certain traditions of the demo- 
cratic past. 

The Czecho-Slovak Parliament accepted on November 22 the 
autonomy statute for Slovakia. On November 30 it elected Dr. 
Emil Hacha, a well known jurist and president of the Supreme Ad- 
ministrative Court of the Republic, president of the new republic. 
The Government of General Syrovy resigned. The new Prime 
Minister, Rudolf Beran, had been for many years an advocate of 
a Germanophile policy. The new Government sanctioned the 
building of a German corridor across Czecho-Slovakia. A modem 
super motor road will connect German Silesia across Moravia with 
Vienna, it will be the property of Germany and will be constructed 
under German supervision on land which the Czech Government 
will transfer to Germany without compensation. It will be re- 
garded as part of the German political and customs territory and 
will be guarded by German police. In addition to this road a canal 
will be built by Germany across Czecho-Slovakia, connecting the 
Danube with the Oder. It will prove a most important link in 
drawing closer together, economically and politically, Germany 
and all the countries of Central and South-eastern Europe. 

A complete reorganization also took place in Carpatho-Russia. 
Its capital was transferred to Hust, and the new Government 
under Monsignor August Volosin recognized its obligation to Ger- 
many. Carpatho-Russia was regarded by the Germans as the 
spear-head for a Pan-Ukrainian propaganda which aimed at the 
unification of all the Ukrainians in the Soviet Union, in Poland, in 
Rumania, and in Carpatho-Russia, into one great Ukrainian State 
which would owe its “liberation” to Germany. Thus Carpatho- 
Russia gained in importance as a stepping-stone on the road to the 
Sdviet Ukraine and to the Black sea. The process of reshifting 
the frontiers of Central Europe which was inaugurated by the 
Pact of Munich, has not yet come to its end. Meanwhile the 
young, Second Czecho-Slovak Republic finds herself in the un- 
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comfortable situation of adaptation to a rapidly changing situa- 
tion and to ways of life which are in complete opposition to the 
forces and ideals which had shaped her previous life. (H. Ko.) 

CZECH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The name 
Czech has always been used by the Slavs themselves and by 
their eastern neighbours. In Western countries^ derivations of 
the Latin name of their chief land, Bohemia (Cechy) were in 
use until recently. To avoid associations with “Bohemianism” the 
native form Czech and, since the World War, Czechoslovak has 
been almost universally adopted. The former word is properly 
spelt Cecil (ch as in Scottish loch). The spelling cz which has 
prevailed in English is found in Latin, old Czech, Polish and occa- 
sionally in German. The origin of the name is obscure. Tradition 
records it as the name of the chief who led the Slavs into Bohemia. 
It is usually considered an abbreviation of a personal name (Ces- 
lav?). The latter form — ceskoslovensky jazyk, in Latin bohevio- 
slavica has been current for the language since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, especially in Slovakia. Up to the thirteenth 
century the Bohemian Slavs called their language slovmskyy a 
name preserved among the Slovaks. The political prestige of the 
central tribe established a supremacy over the whole of Bohemia 
towards the close of the tenth century and the name Czech became 
a generic term. The Slovaks are called natio Slavica seu hohemlca 
in old records {cf. Verbbtzi, 1609 etc.). The expression Moravian 
language^(womw^y) is common among the Czechs who came 
under Prussian rule in 1742. 

Affinities and Structure. — Czech is a member of the western 
group of the Slavonic branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages {q.v.). It has preserved the archaic characteristics of 
an inflectional tongue. It has no article; there are three gram- 
matical genders and seven cases. Instead of an elaborate system 
of tenses there are verbal aspects (perfective and imperfective) 
to express complete and incomplete action {e.g. padati — to be 
falling, to fall repeatedly; padnoiiti — to fall once; psdti — ^to write; 
7 iapsati — ^to write down). There is no subjunctive. Czech forms 
the passive, whenever possible, by the aid of a reflexive {Jmemije 
se Jan — ^He is called John). It is syntactically akin to the ancient 
Aryan languages, though less conservative than Russian. The 
word-order is free (except for unstressed words like by, se, mi). 
The principles of derivation are essentially the same as in other 
Slavonic languages. Compounds are comparatively rare. 

The old dual number and the aorist and imperfect, which sur- 
vive in Wendish and Southern Slavonic were lost; the simple 
tenses were replaced throughout in the T6th century by the com- 
pound 1-preterite, which distinguishes gender. 

Phonetics. — Czech exhibits the specific features of Western 
Slavonic: c and {d)z for tj and dj {placen from platiti, to pay; 
mezi, amid) ; the group dl (mydlo, soap cf. Russian, mylo ) ; s 
for s (vse — ^all). As in Polish, the two primitive semi-vowels 
(}er) became e, or were dropped (pe$, dog, gen. psa ) ; the initial 
i was dropped in z (out cf. Latin ex), miti (to have). Co, from 
ceso, — ^what. The declension of animate and inanimate masculines 
is differentiated. Nasal vowels, however, have been lost in Czech 
(yemeslaus, a 10th-century Latinized form, is now Vdclav). 

It agrees with Southern Slavonic in the treatment of the groups 
or, er, ol, el. (iferd^king, from karl ) ; bank {cf. German 
Berg)] head {cf. Lithuanian galvu); mUtir-A.o grind 

(from *mel 4 i). As in Little Russian, g became voiced h. {kora cf. 
Sanskrit mountain). As in Upper Wendish, its nearest rela- 
tive, the principal accent falls on the first syllable. 

The characteristic distinction of literary Czech as compared 
with the original form of the language and with its more con- 
servative eastern dialects is mutation and other vowel changes, 
through which the dialects of Bohemia passed between the 12th 
and i6th centuries. Dnsa became duh (12th c.); duhi became 
duM (14th c.); viera gradually became vira; 6 became %o and 
later u (^m/— salt) ; H was diphthongized into au, later ou {moucha, 
fly). 

The most characteristic features of modern Czech phonology 
are; clear, somewhat staccato pronunciation without obscuration 
of the unstressed syllables ; a simple vowel system ; rigorous pres- 
ervation of the marked distinction between long and short vow- 
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els {pdni — ^gentiemen; pant, ladies) ; the vov/el-like r and 1, capa- 
ble of assuming syllabic functions (as in Sanskrit, but never in- 
itially), even in stressed syllables (tn^-thorn, Vltava; but corny, 
black, where Serb, has cm, dlouhy, long, not dlhy as in Slo- 
vak) ; r is roiled, the peculiar soft sound of r is voiced or voice- 
less {Rehor — Gregory). The difhcuit sounds i and y, preserved 
in Polish, have been long discarded (y is pronounced as i). 
The difference between hard and soft consonants, which makes 
Polish phonetics so difficult, has practically disappeared (except 
in soft d/, f, ii), P, t and k are never aspirated. In colloquial 
Czech y is pronounced ej, initial o — vo (oko, eye, becomes voko). 

Czech spelling is phonetic. A form of Latin alphabet modified 
by means of diacritics is used. Vowels are sounded as in Italian; 
vowel-length is represented by an acute accent, and in the case 
of long u (medially and finally) by il {Buh, pron. hitch — god). 
The sign "" placed over e softens it {vek — vyck — age). Ou as in 
soul. Most consonants have a similar sound value as in English. 
The following letters require special attention: C — ts (wi^^-); h 
voiced (per/zaps) ; j (hallelu;ah) ; g (in foreign words) always gut- 
tural (get) ; digraph ch as in loch; s — sh; z — z in azure; r like rs 
or rz; c — ts (church); d% f, n, soft as in dew, tube, new. The 
same sound is heard in di, ti, ni, de, ie, m. 

The position of the original free stress left its traces in the 
vowel quantity. Another source of long vowels is the primitive 
intonation (bldio Russ, boldto), contraction (stdii frorn stojati) 
or the nature of the following consonant (muj from moj). 

Vocabulary. — ^The Czech vocabulary is homogeneous. Com- 
mon words like bratr (brother), mys (mouse), tri (three), novy 
(new), peku (bake), throw light on the Aryan affinities of Czech. 
As a result of contact with the Teutonic race certain words of 
German origin are found (barva, Ger. Farbe; hcjtman, Ger. 
Ilauptmmm) , besides such early common Slavonic loan-words as 
kfiez — spriest (etym. related to Eng. king), chleb — ^bread (c/. loaf). 
Western Christianity brought in many Latin words such as oUdr 
— ^altar, felwle — ^rcgula, while only a few traces remained of the 
original Slavonic liturgy (cirkev — church, blahoslaviti — ^to bless, 
prorok — ^prophet). In modern times international terminology is 
freely used; republika, objektivnost, politicky, telefonovati. Slang 
is mainly derived from German: kumst, fotr, Czech additions to 
the Western vocabulary are: pistol (from pisVala), howitzer 
(from houjnice), polka, robot. Czech style and structure of the 
sentences suffered through the imitation of German models in the 
period of decline but the racy idiomatic language has survived on 
the lips of the people and in good writers. 

Dialectical Divisions. — ^The Czech dialects are broadly di- 
vided into four main territorial groups. Bohemia is almost uni- 
fied in speech. Her most interesting dialect is Chodsky, near 
Domazlice, in the southwest {bul for byl — ^he was). The “Doric” 
of Central Moravia, Ilandcky, is distinguished by its broad vowel 
sounds (bcl for byl, Idka for louka — ^meadow). The Silesian dia- 
lect is a transition to Polish (byl, no long vowels, accent on the 
penult). The Slovak group, by far the most important, is spoken 
in E. Moravia and in Slovakia proper, where there is an extra- 
ordinary richness of dialectical types (28 expressions for potato). 
Its distinctive feature is the absence of r (reka for reka — 
river), and the generalization of the ending m in the ist person of 
verbs. The melodious Central dialect (bol for byl) has been 
standaxdized for literary use (1S52); but Czech has retained its 
traditional prestige among the Slovak Protestants. The Slovak 
vernacular is merely a dialect of Czech, and is easily understood 
by the Czechs. An attempt (about 1835) to a Moravian 
language artificially out of local dialects was thwarted by F. 
Palacky, the well-known historian. 
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Vergleichende Slavische Grammatik, (Gottingen, 1906-^8; new edition 
in progress) ; A. Meillet, Le slave commnn, Paris, 1924 (on Parent, 
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monumental Czech work) ; A. Pra 2 ik, Dejiny spisovni slovenHiny po 
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dob%t Sturovu., Prague, 1922 (A chapter on the name “Czecho- 
slovak’’). History of Czech: y, Jagic, Die Kultur der Gegenwart 7 . 9. 

1 90S (A chapter on Slavonic language) ; 0 . Huj^t, Uvod do de jin 
jazyka ceskeho, Prague, 1924 (2nd edition scholarly introduction) ; 
M. Weingart, Vyvoj ceskeho jazyka, Prague, 1918 (The best short 
outline) ; V. Flajshans, Nds jazyk matersky, Unie, Prague, 1924 
(Illustrated, popular) ; NejstarU pamdtky jazyka i pisernmetvi ceskeho, 
Prague, 1903 (Contains a useful illustrative selection of early texts) ; 
F. T'ravnicek, 0 ceskem jazyee, Prague, 1924 (Chiefly on dialects, 
with bibliography) ; V. Vondrak, Vyvoj soiicasneho spisovneho ceskeho 
jazyka, Brno, 1926. Czech Phonetics: A. Frinta, A Czech Phonetic 
Reader, 1925. Grammars: J. Gebauer, Historickd mluvnice jazyka 
ceskeho. Unie, Prague, 1894-9S (The standard historical grammar. 
A school edition of Gebauer 's grammar was newly arranged by V. 
Ertl) ; A. Mazon, Grammaire de la languc tcheqif^, Pans, 1921 (C/. 
The Slavonic Review, vol. I. 2.) ; E. Smetanka, Tschcchische Gram- 
matik. Gdschen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1914 (Short but excellent manual; ; 
W. R. Morfill, A Gram\niar of the Boheniiait or Cech Language 
(Misprints; pioneer’s work. To be replaced by an up-to-date work) ; 
J. V. Nigrin, Bohemian Grammar, Chicago, 19 iS (V/ith exercises. 
Primitive method). Dictionaries : V. Jung, A Dictionary of the English 
and Bohemian Languages, Prague, 1911 (Standard work. The Bohe- 
mian-English part in progress) ; Pocket Dictionaries by Mourck, Vana 
Krupicka. (O. Vo.) 

LITERATURE 

In Czechoslovakian, wffiich is the oldest of Slavonic litera- 
tures, literary monuments exist from the beginning of the 14th 
century. Before that time Czech literature consisted of glosses 
of religious texts and religious songs. Czechoslovakian literature 
had its beginnings in rhymed legends, the products of priestly 
culture, but for a time West-European chivalry of Franco- 
German origin, modified to suit Czech conditions, prevailed 
throughout the country. This state of affairs is reflected in the 
verse translation of the Latin AUxandreld, written, about 1310; 
in a rhyming chronicle of about 1310, erroneously known as 
DallmiVs Chronicle, which was patriotic and anti-German in 
spirit; and in the witty satires of the noble Smil Fla ska of Pardu- 
bice (1349-1403). In the Easier mysteries and farces, and in 
short lyrics, frolicsome priests and university students found 
self-exjiression. The prose of the period is remarkable, both for 
its religious, and educative qualities, and, in the K7iiha Rozmher- 
ska and in the work of Ondfej of Duba, for the records it has 
preserved of the earliest known Czech laws. Foreign culture 
was, however, already dissolving the national traditions of Czech 
literature during the reign of Charles IV. of the Lucemburg 
family. 

The Reformation and the Renaissance. — ^By the end of 
the 14th century, Czech literature had grown richer in form and 
variety, and two aspects of the Czech soul became more pro- 
nounced and found manifold expression. The first was that of 
meditation on religion, and discontent with the contemj^orary 
scholastic system: the second was the revolt against feudalism, 
and the moral enthusiasm which permeated the imblic mind in 
its efforts to find a juster social order. From these two roots, 
watered by Waldcnsian teaching and hy Wyclif’s theology, there 
grew up the Czech Reformation, known at first as the Hussite 
movement, and later identified with the Bohemian Brethren. 
Its forerunners were the learned theologian and reformer Mate] 
of Janov (b. 1393) who wrote in Latin, and the sejuire Tomas of 
Stitne (1331-1401), a popularizer of learning and the founder 
of Czech philosophical prose. The influences of these two men 
were later embodied in the personality of Jan Hus who clalio- 
rated their teachings, and set the seal on them by his martyrdom 
in 1415. He was an able writer, both in Czech and Latin, and by 
his eloquence as academical orator and popular preacher he made 
Wyclif’s teachings widely known. By shunning archaisms he 
adapted the language to the needs of the d^ay, and plaocd the 
love of religion in the forefront of all literary activities. For a 
time it seemed that secular literature had disappeared from 
Bohemia. Religious inspiration, however, produced powerful 
spiritual and warlike lyrics, of which the battle hymn “Kdoz jsic 
bozi bojovnici” acquired great fame, and made a deep impression 
oh the mind of a disciple of Hus, Peter Cholcicky ( 1390-1460) , 
This Gothic spirit from the people was a radical critic, not only of 
the church, but of the whole social and cultural system. Spiritually 
he was akin to Rousseau and Tolstoy, and from his ideal of a 
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restored Apostolic Church and the foundation of the Kingdom of 
God on earth sprang the wonderful Union of Bohemian Brethren. 
The brethren were given a stable constitution by Brother Lukas 
at the end of the 1 5th century, and a primitive and anarchistic 
chiliasm was thus reconciled with the realities of life. The Union 
of Brethren then began to cultivate literature and science; mas- 
tered the art of printing; studied educational methods; pursued 
historical researches; and cherished and developed the mother- 
tongue. 

The influences of the Renaissance are now discernible, but the 
humanities which penetrated into Bohemia from Italy seemed at 
first to be the privilege of the Roman Catholic nobility, of the 
emperor s diplomats and foreign officials, and resulted in a fur- 
ther latinization of the literature. That a happy compromise was 
eventually reached between Latin and Czech culture may be 
seen from the masterly prose of Viktorin Kornel of Vsehrdy, 
who codified the ancient Czech laws. In Moravia at the same 
time Ctibor Tovacovsky of Cimburk was engaged on similar 
work. In the Union of Bohemian Brethren the reconciliation of 
Christianity and Humanism was achieved by the pious and 
scholarly Jan Blahoslav (1523-71), who was an historian, gram- 
marian, musical theorist and sacred poet. With his name is con- 
nected the Brethren’s greatest literary work, a masterly transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, known as the Bible of Kraltce, which was 
completed in 15S8 and remains a perfect example of classical 
Czech. 

In the 1 6th and 17th centuries the influence of the Renaissance 
spread through the nation, and Daniel Adam of Veleslavin (1545- | 
99), famous as a printer, literary man, orator, philologist and | 
historian, may be mentioned as typical. During this age didactic 
prose flourished, and in addition to books of travel, historical 
works of all kinds abounded. These extended from the popular 
chronicle of Vaclav Hajek of Libocany to the psychological and 
pragmatic art of Bartos Pisaf. Even during the period of decline 
two emigrants Pavel Skala of Zhofe and Pavel Stransk;^ main- 
tained the old tradition. Drama, poetry and the novel were, how- 
ever, utterly neglected. 

In 1620, with the defeat on the White Hill of the rebellion 
against the emperor, the national schism was complete. On one 
side stood the victorious Roman Catholics; on the other, the de- 
feated Protestants. The latter soon emigrated and carried with 
them nearly the whole of Czech literary and scholastic culture. 
Among the emigrants was the last bishop of the Union of Brethren, 
Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius, 1592-1670), the great peda- 
gogical reformer and language teacher. He was a devout Chris- | 
lian and a loyal Czech, as well as an ardent pansophist and a fore- 
runner of the encyclopaedists. Like Hus, he was a great writer 
both in Czech and Latin, while his works, which show a strong 
foreign influence, reveal him as not only a philosopher and philolo- 
gist, but as a poet. At the time of the Roman Catholic baroque 
Reformation a decline set in both in literature and language, 
which the efforts of the noble-minded clerical patriots, Bohuslav 
Balbin (1621-88), the learned historian, and Vaclav Steyer 
(1630-92), the popular teacher, were unable to stay. 

Revival in the 18th and 19th Centuries. — ^Towards the 
end of the i8th century, when the Austrian Government sus- 
pended the rights of the Czech State and by decree abolished 
the national language, it seemed that the gradual decline would 
become absolute ruin. A powerful revival set in, however, and 
the economic and social liberation of the country people gave 
new strength to the nation, while the enlightenment of Western 
Europe, which penetrated into Bohemia strengthened this un- 
expected re-awakening. The nobility now began to defend their 
own rights and those of the Czech State against the centralizing 
influence of Vienna, and the clergy resumed the efforts of their 
patriotic predecessors of the previous century. The historical and 
philological studies which scholars, trained by new methods, were 
now pursuing were soon used as weapons against the German- 
izing efforts of the Government, and against the prevailing igno- 
rance of the masses. Scholars and writers, who themselves had 
Sprung from common stock, roused the people from their apathy, 
while Western science, coupled with Slavonic enthusiasm, de- 
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veloped in the Czech mind the sense of unity with the whole 
Slav race. The first stage of this collective movement, known as 
the National Awakening or Revival, which was contemporary 
with the enlightenment of France and Germany, belongs to the 
iSth century and is extremely modest. Apart from scientific 
works, in Latin and German, it consisted of efforts to publish 
literature and periodicals for the people. Josef Dobrovsky (1753- 
1829), a systematic philologist and historian, and founder of 
Slavonic studies, wielded the greatest influence, and his study 
of past literature, of the philological kinship of the language with 
the other Slav tongues, and of the laws of prose and verse, re- 
vealed an enlightened mind. His influence w^as very considerable, 
and bore fruit in the journalistic work of Vaclav Matej Kra- 
merius, and in that of Antonin Jaroslav Puchmajer, the first 
Czech poet. 

Influence of Romantic Movement. — It was, however, the 
Romantic movement in Europe at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, following upon the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, which set free the latent powers of the country and made 
the victory of the Czechoslovakian national revival complete. The 
importance of the national language was by now fully realized, 
and there was a general movement toward tire serious cultivation 
of Czech science and poetry. A sense of history and tradition 
entered into the soul of the people, and an appreciation of nature, 
together ^ith a growing emancipation of imagination and feeling, 
led to literature and poetry throwing off the chains of didacticism 
and entering the field of artistic creation. Three great historians 
and philologists, inspired by philosophy and love of poetry, were 
the leaders of this intellectual revolt, and their legacy remains 
the foundation of the culture of Czechoslovakia. The oldest of 
them, Josef Jungmann (1773-1847), the patriarch of Czech 
literature, who came from central Bohemia, is famous as a 
lexicographer, literary historian and critic of poetry, while his 
followers Pavel Josef Safafik (1795-1861) and Frantisek Palacky 
(179S-1876) introduced new elements of Slovakian thought. The 
former elaborated Dobrovsky’s studies in the sphere of Slavonic 
history and ethnography; the latter, who rightly bears the name 
of “Father of the Nation,” wrote popular philosophical works 
on Czech history, in which he presented an inspiring picture of the 
past, and also laid foundations for the political development that 
was to follow. Their common ideal of Czech classical poetry being 
recognized at its true worth was not for many years to be real- 
ized, but a body of enthusiasts with Vaclav Hanka at their head 
resolved to follow “Ossian” Maepherson's example and manufac- 
ture such poetry. Thus did the famous literary forgeries Rnkopis 
Krdlovedvorsky and Zeknohorshy originate, and though the imi- 
tation of the language was poor, the poems were rich in feeling 
for the ancient heroic period of the nation. Real poets were soon 
forthcoming. The conception of Slavonic brotherhood was elo- 
quently expressed by Jan Kollar (1793-1852), a rhetorician, 
classical in style, who hailed from Slovakia, in the poetic allegory 
SUvy deera. In his footsteps followed Jan Holly (1793-1844), 
an epic poet alive to the grandeur of the past. Next came Fran- 
tisek Ladislav Cclakovsky (1799-1852), a clever imitator of 
Czech and Russian native poetry, and Karel JaromiT Erben 
(1811-70), the writer of tragic moral ballads which, though more 
restricted in scope, were more intense in feeling. Karel Hynek 
Macha (1810-36), an imaginative poet whose verses arc charm- 
ingly melodious, followed a new romanticist path, leading to the 
metaphysical conflicts of modern man, but he did not live to 
maturity. The novel and the drama, which were still largely his- 
torical, cannot compare in interest with this poetry, and even 
Josef Kajetan Tyl, the author of the national anthem, and 
Vaclav Kliment Kliepera were but popular writers of the day. 

The Beginnings of Literary Realism. — ^In the ^4os of the 
19th century, the romantic era in Czech literature gradually drew 
to an end and was replaced by a period in which attempts were 
made to reproduce realistically the problems of contemporary 
public and social life. Literature now began consciously to at- 
tempt to influence society. This general movement was con- 
nected with the increasing political activity which occurred 
about the year 1848; with the democratic ideas of the age; and 
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with the progress of journalism. National culture was, however, 
handicapped by the separation of the “dialect” Slovak literature, 
which had been effected in 1844-46 by the ardent Slovak leader 
Ludevit Stur. These new tendencies were personified in the 
classic Czech journalist, Karel Havlicek-Borovsky (1821-56), 
who was an excellent satirist, epigrammatist and critic; in the 
sphere of the novel, Bozena Nemcova (1820-62), a master of 
idyllic narrative, played a similar part. It was not, however, until 
about the year i860, which brought its measure of political free- 
dom, that a young literary school, called the school of Maj,revolu. 
tionized Czech poetry, conforming it to the new spirit of realism 
and social and moral reform. Leader of the group was Vitezslav 
Halek (1S35-74), brilliant peasant-type psychologist and the 
author of love and nature poems. His friend Jan Neruda (1S34- 
91) was a prolific journalist, a melancholy lyric poet, a clever 
critic and a brilliant fcuilleton writer, who with his keen gift for 
observation, his love of truth, his deep humanity and original 
style, laid the foundations of modern Czech literature. His in- 
spiration is still alive to-day while the work of his intimate com- 
panion, Adolf Heyduk, is forgotten. Jan Neruda in his critical 
capacity directed special attention to that branch of the novel and 
the drama which concerns itself with social problems. His action 
was fruitful. Karolina Svetla (1830-99), the idealist thinker and 
tragic authoress, dealt with moral problems in the novel, and her 
literary confreres, Gustav Pfleger Moravsky (1835-757, Jakub 
Arbes (1840-1914) and Antal Stasek (1843-1931), studied 
the life and environment of the working classes, and the problem 
of the discord between capital and labour. In originality of char- 
acter drawing and effectiveness of style these, however, were all 
surpassed by Alois Vojtech Smilovsky (1837-83), the psychologist 
of the country town. In the world of drama, Emanuel Bozdech 
(1841-89) failed to emancipate himself from his French models, 
and continued to write witty comedies of intrigue, but Frantisek 
Venceslav jefabek (183S-93) made good use of the realities of 
his native soil and produced impressive works. 

National Tendencies and Artistic Aims, — ^In the ’70s and 
’80s of the last century there appeared two independent literary 
groups of the schools of Neruda and Halek. One, named after 
the periodical Ruch, supported the tendency in contemporary 
politics to strengthen nationalist feeling, to recover old rights, and 
to foster friendly relations with the rest of the Slav race. The 
other, contributing to the magazine Lmnir, worked for the ideal 
of literature for its own sake, and demanded the incorporation 
of the thought and creative art of Western Europe in Czech 
literature. Both schools introduced into rhetorical poetry the 
element of meditation, both sacrificed sound to literary images, 
and led literature from popular simplicity to learned artificiality, 
which was popular among the educated classes. 

Svatopluk Cech (1846-1908), a follower of Byron and the 
Slav Byronic poets, an epic poet rich in colour and varied in 
music, master of the political song and eloquent preacher on 
poetic themes, was the most famous poet of the period. The 
poetess and critic Eliska Krasnohorska (1847-1926), the leader, 
of Czech feminists, though inferior as a poet, was his equal in 
patriotic fervour. The depths of the Czech sou! were plumbed 
by the lyric poet, Josef V. Sladek (1845-1912), who is famous as 
the translator of Shakespeare and of other English and American 
poets: master both of lyric and contemplative poetry, he wrote 
of love, faithfulness, death and eternity, for the most part in 
simple classical form. Though every manifestation of national 
life was persecuted by the Magyar Government, Slovakia pos- 
sessed two ardent patriotic poets. The first, Svetozar Hurban 
Vajansk^ (1847-1916), the more vehement and less profound, 
wrote chiefly lyrical songs, while Hviezdoslav (Pavel Orszagh), 
an original thinker, wrote broad epics of the history of the race. 

The historical novel, based on thorough historical research and 
devoted to the cultivation of patriotism, was by far the most 
popular product of the National school. Its pioneers were the 
elegiac and pathetic Vdclav Benes Tfebizsky (1849-84) and 
Alois Jirasek (1851-1930) whose studies of the Hussite Wars, of 
the national decline, and of the Revival period, all greatly 
detailed and yet wide in vision, are dear to every Czech from 
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childhood. Nevertheless, in artistic force and delicacy of treat- 
ment, he was surpassed by the archaic and pithy Zigmund Winter 
(1S46-1912). 

That the members of the other group, whom their opponents 
dubbed cosmopolitans by way of reproach, advocated the principle 
of “art for art’s sake” was only a temporary self-deception; that 
by their predilections for the cultures of France, Italy and Eng- 
land they liberated Czech literature from the long tutelage of 
German influences was an undeniable service ; that they extended 
the scope of subjects, ideas and imagery was a token of their 
artistic powers. They derived new inspiration from the sea, from 
the fine arts, from feminine beauty; they learned to absorb the 
cultures of foreign countries and of bygone ages and to imitate 
the metrical forms employed by them ; they enriched the Czech 
poetical style with unprecedented verbal resources and obtained 
musical effects which had not hitherto been achieved in Czech 
verse. 

Julius Zeyer (1S41-1901), the elder of the two leaders of this 
group, was permeated by the Gothic spirit of the English pre- 
Raphaelites. In novels, short stories, epics and dramas, he evoked 
the exotic colours of the East and the romantic tales of the middle 
ages. His younger companion, Jaroslav Vrchlicky (Emil Frida, 
1853-1912), occupied two positions of equal significance in the 
literature of his nation. As a literary scholar of unrivalled erudi- 
tion and as an adept at translation, this tireless worker made acces- 
sible to the Czechs all the chief products of Romance poetry from 
the time of the Renaissance onwards. As a poet with the prolific 
qualities of a Lope de Vega, he was the author of a whole library 
of lyrics and epics as well as of dramas and stories. By nature he 
was a hedonist with predilections for classical antiquity and the 
Renaissance, but life awakened in him an instinct for suffering, 
sorrow and the Christian scale of values. As a pupil of Victor 
Hugo he dreamed of a huge epic of humanity, conceived on evolu- 
tionary and humanitarian lines, half picturesque, half rhetorical 
in style, but this gigantic task was carried out only in fragments 
and in feverish haste, its progress having been interrupted by his 
lyric compositions, the melodious utterances from the depths of a 
spirit overwhelmed but also purified by the visitations of destiny. 
The incisive influence of Vrchlicky left its traces on the whole of 
Czech poetry during the ’80s and ’90s of the 19th century and his 
followers were numerous. Of them may be mentioned Jaroslav 
Kvapil (b. 186S), a master of stagecraft, who as a poet is distin- 
guished by beauty of form. 

Realism and the Reaction. — ^A violent reaction from Vrch- 
licky is represented in the early works of scholarship and criticism 
produced by T. G. Masaryk, who later devoted himself wholly 
to politics. The new tendency was given the not altogether appro- 
priate name of realism. Against the cult of personality it placed 
the social consciousness, against the charm of art the serious occu- 
pation with public questions, against the interest in form the 
exclusive criteria of ideas and subject matter. It continued the 
process of emancipation from German influences, ])ut it preferred 
the English and the Russians to the French. It disregarded the 
Renaissance and identified ilself with the religious Reformation. 
It imposed upon authors the duty of studying the life around 
them, not merely on the surface, but in accordance with the ideas 
underlying it and of expressing the results of their ob.scrvations in 
plain, concise language without adornment or rhetoric. 

The chief poet who followed these principles was Josef Svato- 
pluk Machar (b. 1864). He began with love poetry and politi- 
cal or social verses, the pitilessly analytical spirit of which is 
provocative rather than satisfying. His striving after an^objec- 
tive attitude led him to a versified epic of mankind. This con- 
sists of fragmentary poems, the best of which are conci.se and 
graphic, but the general tone of the work is dry and didactic. 
To his influence can be traced the work of a great iiolitical poet, 
Petr Bezruc (Vladimir VaSek, b. 1867), the author of only one 
book, the fiery spokesman of the Silesian miners, who is equally 
sincere whether enunciating the anguish of a dying race or rally- 
ing the victims of social injustice to defiance. 

Realism in Czech prose was satisfied mostly with the search 
for human documents and with the depicting of remarkable types. 
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More rarely it illuminates the complex questions affecting the 
social structure. This applies particularly to the village novel, 
which was then much in vogue. Two writers of the older genera- 
tion must be mentioned here. The Slavophil author Josef Holecek 
(1853-1929) returned, by way of his interest in the Yugoslav 
heroic legends and Russian orthodoxy, back to the Czech peasant, 
from whose stock he was descended. In a novel which consisted of 
several volumes and which w'as written with great verbal skill, he 
depicted the old Czech peasant virtues in an idealistic light. 
Tereza Novakova (1853-1912), a very complex feminine person- 
ality, achieved an understanding of the spirit of the people slowly, 
but she then discovered that the moody highland peasants, whom 
she knew, were, at bottom, animated by a moral and religious 
fervour which attained an almost tragic intensity. In her stories 
the idealism of the conception is coupled with a realism of 
treatment. 

Jan Herben (b. 1857) Alois Mrstik (1861-1924) wrote 
chronicle-like narratives, rich in incident, from which an invalu- 
able knowledge of Moravia can be obtained, and the racy tales 
of Martin Kukucin (M. Bencur, 1S60-1928) render the same 
service for Slovakia. They are surpassed by Karel V. Rais (1859- 
1926) whose sensitive sketches from the Krkonose (Giant Moun- 
tains) district are distinguished by the economy of their structure. 
Considerable success was attained by the novel of city life, no- 
tably with a Prague setting. Ignat Hermann (b. 1854) revealed 
a richly humorous vein in his descriptions of lower middle-class 
life in Prague. M. A. §imacek (1860-1913) gave first-hand ac- 
counts of factory-life, for the sociological aspect of which he 
showed a sound instinct. F. X. Svoboda (b. i860), who was 
of rural origin, but became acclimatized to Prague, handled fem- 
inine psychology with poetical understanding, and his novels, 
written with an abundance of impressionistic imagery, generally 
centre upon some phase of moral or family tradition. All these 
authors, however, were thrown into the shade by the crude natural- 
ist K. M. Capek-Chod (1S60-1927). With an unbridled instinct 
for grotesque effects and pessimistic mockery, he portrays present- 
day Prague in a wealth of ruthless but faithful detail. 

From the beginning of the 20th century there was a manifest 
decline in realism. This transition to a more spiritualized art is 
associated with the name of F. X. Saida (1867-1937), creator of 
modern Czetli criticism and a scholar who was, fundamentally, 
a poet. The change was first exhibited in lyric poetry which has 
always formed the leading feature of Czech literature. In the 
case of Antonin Sova (1864-1928), a master of melody and meta- 
phor, his whole work reflects the reactions of an altogether un- 
usually sensitive temperament to the solitude of nature, to its 
own emotions and to the many-sided social phenomena of modern 
life. 

This sensitive reaction to the internal and external world is 
found also in the work of such diverse poets as Jifi Karasek ze. 
Lvovic (b. 1871), who has written elegiac verses of impeccable 
form and decadent subject-matter, Stanislav K, Neumann (b. 
1S75), eloquent and barbaric in his advocacy of unfettered in- 
stincts, who extols rustling forests, flowing waters, amorous women 
and turbulent multitudes, and Karel Toman (Antonin Bernasek, 
b. 1S77), admirably concise and suggestive in his melodious, pro- 
foundly emotional verses. This sensitiveness forms only one .of 
the elements in the personality of Ottokar Bfezina (Vaclav Jeba'^, 
1868-1929.), whose lyric poetry was prompted by a cosmic con- 
sciousness and exhibits a unique inventiveness of metaphor. In 
hymn-like poems, which are remarkable on account of their elab- 
orate design and brilliant imagery, the poet, whose life was spent 
in philosophical seclusion, extols the flight of the soul through, the 
universe to God and its return thence to the everyday world, 
clutched by myriads of praying and toiling hands. His influence 
is seen in the work of Otakar Theer (1880-1917), who in the end 
subordinated his sensual temperament to fertile ideas concerning 
will and suffering, eternity and God, patriotism and moral liberty. 
Viktor Dyk (1877-1931), a poet who occupies a place apart, was 
closely attached to his nation as a living entity which uplifted 
from nihilism and imparted a fervid charm to his simple and 
^ijgraimnatic diction. 
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Novel and Drama. — In prose fiction the new sensitiveness 
made its appearance as a strengthening of the picturesque element, 
and later as an enhanced feeling for the subtleties of psychology, 
together with a close and sometimes exaggerated cultivation of 
style. It was on such lines as these that Vilem Mrstik (1S63- 
1912) dealt with the unfettered destinies of youth, Ruzena Svo- 
bodova (1S6S-1920) with the sorrows, yearnings and dreams of 
modern women, Karel Sezima (Karel Kolaf, b. 1S76), with the 
tragic aspect of everyday life in small towns. Here also a reference 
should be made to Frana Sramek (b. 1S77), ecstatically revelling 
in the beauty of the world and celebrating in luminous prose and 
also in melodious lyric poems the grief and enchantment of 
youth. More recently, however, the tendency of the Czech novel 
has been towards a simpliflcation as regards style and emotional 
content, and it shows signs of becoming richer in ideas. Inspira- 
tion is also being derived from the facts of science, and there is 
an obvious return towards realism. Thus, Anna Maria Tilschova 
(h. 1873) is remarkably precise in analysing the decadence of 
urban society, while Karel Capek (b. 1S90), a whimsical philo- 
sopher of the commonplace, combines phantasy with warmth and 
delicacy of sentiment. 

Although the drama has always formed the height of Czech 
literary ambitions and although the handsome National Theatre, 
ever since its establishment in 1SS3, has been regarded as the 
supreme •artistic institution, Czech drama did not thrive in the 
desired manner. Several of the authors who have already been 
mentioned tried their hands at writing for the stage. Vrchlicky 
and Zeyer produced scenic poems, the subject-matter of which 
was derived from myths and history; Ladislav Stroupcnicky 
(1850-92) applied the method of realistic genre in rural comedies 
and historical miniatures; Jirasek wrote dramatic chroniclc-plays 
from Czech history or based upon legends and village life; F. X. 
Svoboda realistic dramas from the life of the contemporary 
bourgeoisie. But it is only quite recently that the Czech drama 
has developed greater briskness and a sense of reality, both as 
regards the problems chosen and the language in which they 
are treated. Jaroslav Hilbert (b. 1871) and Frantisek Danger 
(b. 1882) are skilful psychologists in the modified realistic man- 
ner. Arnost Dvorak (1SS1-1932) handled historical subjects with 
picturesque elaboration; Karel Capek, beneath whose satirical 
grimace is concealed the heart of an humanitarian, is a bold con- 
triver of scenic utopias. 

Scholarship. — Czech scholarship in the fields of history and 
linguistics kept close touch wath literature from the beginning of 
the National Revival, and the work of Palacky and Jungmann 
exercised considerable influence. A direct follower of Palacky 
was Vaclav V. Tomek (1818-1905), the historian of the city of 
Prague, a tireless political historian and founder of the so-called 
Austrian history. With him was Josef Kalousck (1838-1913), 
the expert in Czech common law. In the ’70s and ’Sos, Jaroslav 
Goll (1848-1929), an expert in critical method and the author 
of valuable studies on the Bohemian Brethren, gave a new di- 
rection to Czech historical research, and was responsible for the 
training of three distinguished scholars: Josef Pekaf (1870- 
1937), shown to be a man of originality of mind by his researches 
into economic history, popular legends, the National Revival, and 
the Hussite Wars; Josef Susta (1874- ), who has outlined the 

development of the Czechs against the hitherto neglected back- 
ground of the history of Western Europe; and finally Vaclav 
Novotny (1S60-1932), a student of the religious Reforma- 
tion. Slavonic archaeology has been enriched by the studies of 
Lubor Niederle (b. 1865). The grammatical studies of Dobrov- 
sky and Safarik were superseded by those of Jan Gebaucr (1838- 
1907) who constructed a logical and systematic history of the 
Czech language upon the basis of the extensive material he had 
collected. This was later supplemented by the work of Frantisek 
Bartos (1837-1906), a Moravian who recorded and analysed the 
Moravian dialects. Philology and history were united in the 
work of Jaroslav Vlcek (1860-1930), the founder of modern lit- 
erary history and an exponent of the ideas underlying the age 
of enlightenment. New light was thrown on the literature of the 
National Revival by Jan Jakubec (b. 1862), and Vaclav Flajshans 
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(b. 1866) is famous for his studies on the life and work of 
Jan Hus. 

See Count Liitzow, A History of Bohemian Literature (1899) ; 
W. R. Morfill, Slavonic Literature (18S3) ; F. Chudoba, A Short Sur- 
vey of Czech Literature (1924) ; H. JeJinek, La Litterature tcheque 
contemporaine (1912) ; J. Jakubec and Arne Novak, Geschichte der 
Cechischen Literatur (1913). There are modern histories of Czecho- 
slovakian literature written in the national language by Jar, Vlcek, 
Jan Jakubec and Arne Novak. (A. No.) 

CZENSTOCHOWA, a town of Poland, in the province of 
Kieice, on the left bank of the Warta, 143m. S.W. of Warsaw, on 
the railway between that city and Cracow. Pop. (1900) 53,650; 
(1931) 117,588. Here is a celebrated monastery crowding the steep 
eminence called Jasna Gora. It was founded by King Wladyslaw 
of the Jagieilo dynasty and was at one time fabulously wealthy. 
In 1430 it was attacked and plundered by the Hussites; in 1655, 
and again in 1705, it bravely resisted the Swedes; but in 1772 it 
was forced to capitulate to the Russians and in 1793 to the 
Prussians. This monastery, which is occupied by monks of the 
order of Paul the Hermit, contains over the altar in its church 
a painted image of the Virgin, traditionally believed to have been 
painted by St. Luke, and visited annually by throngs (over 
400,000) of pilgrims from all over Poland. The inhabitants of the 
town manufacture cotton, cloth and paper, and do a lively busi- 
ness in rosaries, images, scapularies and so forth. 

CZERNIN5 OTTOKAR5 Count (1872-1932), Austro- 
Hungarian statesman, was born on Sept. 27, 1872, and became 
in Feb. 1912 a member of the Austrian Upper House, attach- 
ing himself to the Constitutional Party. 

In Oct. 1912 he went as Austro-Hungarian minister to Bu- 
charest. Even at that time he was convinced that, despite the 
treaty signed by the king with the Triple Alliance, Rumania 
would not support the Central Powers in the event of war ex- 
cept at a price; and on the outbreak of the World War he at- 
tempted to persuade his Government to pay such a price. He was 
unsuccessful, but kept Rumania neutral for a long time. At the 
end of 1916 Czernin succeeded Burian as minister of foreign 
affairs, and from the first endeavoured to persuade the German 
emperor and high command to seek the conclusion of a peace 
which should preserve Germany and Austria-Hungary as Great 
Powers, even though Germany must make sacrifices in Alsace- 
Lorraine and Belgium, for which he suggested that she should 
receive compensation in the East, chiefly by the acquisition of 
Polish territory. He was cognizant and approved of the peace 
negotiations which the emperor, Charles, opened with England 
and France through his brother-in-law. Prince Sixtus of Parma, 
although he knew nothing of the wording of the letter of March 
24, 1917, in which the emperor, Charles, spoke of his willingness 
to support the ''just demand” of France for the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine by any means and by the use of his whole personal influ- 
ence with his ally. 

During the negotiations at Brest Litovsk from Dec. 1917 to 
March 1918 the opposition between the views of the Austro- 
Hungarian delegation, led by Czernin, and the German delegation 
became strikingly manifest. In the negotiations leading up to 


the convention between Russia and the Quadruple Alliance, signed 
on March 3, 1918, Czernin took a conspicuous part. A few weeks 
earlier peace had been concluded at Brest Litovsk with the pewly 
founded republic of the Ukraine. The fact that Czernin, in order 
to secure this “bread peace,” had ceded to Ukraine the district of 
Chelm, to which the Poles laid claim, aroused the most violent 
resentment among the latter, and led to unsparing attacks upon 
him by the Austrian Poles. In the beginning of April 1918 his 
position was no longer tenable. The immediate cause of his 
resignation on April 15, 1918, was the conflict between him and 
the emperor, Charles, over the “Sixtus letter.” 

Bibliography. — For Czernin’s activity iri Bucharest and in the 
World War see his Im Weltkriege (igig). His despatches from 
Bucharest are printed in the Austro-Hungarian “Red Book,” Diplo- 
matische Aktenstucke betreffend die Beziehungen Oesterreich-Ungarns 
zu Rumdnien, 22 Juli igj4 bis 27 August iqi6, A favourable view 
of Czernin’s attitude in the “Sixtus affair” is taken by Count August 
Demblin in Czernin und die Sixtus Affaire (1920) ; the standpoint 
of Prince Sixtus is represented in Prince Sixt de Bourbon^ U off re de 
la paix separee de VAutriche (1920). 

CZERNOWITZ (Rum. Cernauti), a city of Rumania, capital 
of the Bukovina (g.'o.), and situated on the main Lemberg-Bu- 
charest railway. Pop. (1930J 111,122. The trading circles are 
exclusively Jewish, the peasants Ruthenian, the ofiiciai circles 
Rumanian, and there is also a German colony. Czernowitz lies on 
an eminence on the right bank of the Truth. Its most conspicuous 
building is the archiepiscopal palace of the Greek orthodox metro- 
politan of the Bukovina — a notably ugly erection in the Byzantine 
style. The Orthodox cathedral, completed in 1864, is modelled 
on the church of St. Isaac in Leningrad. The Armenian church, 
in mixed Gothic and Renaissance style, was consecrated in 1S75. 
The university, opened in 1875, was formerly a brilliant outpost 
of Germanic culture in the extreme east of the Austrian empire. 
The language of instruction is now Rumanian. The main Austrian 
monument, a statue of Maria Theresa, was wrecked in 191S. An 
active trade is carried on in agricultural produce, wood, wool, 
cattle and spirits. The market-place, with its Ruthenian peasantry , 
is a very picturesque sight. 

At the time of the Austrian occupation (1775), Czernowitz was 
an unimportant village, but the Austrian colonization of the Bu- 
kovina made of it a centre of some importance. It was created 
a town in 1786. 

CZERNY, KARL (1791-1857), Austrian pianist and com- 
poser, was born at Vienna, where he remained throughout his life. 
His father, who was a teacher of the piano, trained Mm for that 
instrument from an early age with such success that he per- 
formed in public at the age of nine, and commenced his own 
career as a teacher at fourteen, tie was brought under the notice 
of Beethoven, and was his pupil in the sense in which that great 
master had pupils. He became famous as a teacher of the piano, 
and among his pupils he numbered Liszt, Theodor Dohicr (1814- 
43) and many others who afterwards became famous. His works, 
which include every class of composition number nearly a thou- 
sand, but none are as well known as those to which he probably 
attached least importance, namely his admirable educationa) 
studies and exercises which still hold their own with the best. 
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This letter has retained the fourth place in the 
alphabet from the earliest point at which it ap- 
pears in history. It corresponds to Semitic ’<\ 
{daleth) and Greek A (delta). The rounded 
form 0 occurs in the Chalcidic alphabet, from 
which it passed into the Latin, as i,vell as in the Etruscan. The 
Umbrian and Oscan forms, written from right to left, are re- 
spectively and ^ . The letter has retained the |l rounded 

form that it had in the Latin alphabet until the y present 

day. I 

Latin cursive forms were ^ (5th century) and 
tury). In these the right hand rounded line of the majuscule 
letter is carried far above the level of its junction with the stroke. 
From these forms and from uncial arose the Carolingian | and 
our own minuscule d. A 

The sound consistently represented by the letter in Semitic, 
Greek, Latin, and the modern languages of Europe is the voiced 


Name of Form 

Approx- 

imate 

Date 

FORM OF Letter 

PHOENICIAN 

Bc 1.200 

A. 

CRETAN 

1.100-900 

A 

TKERAEAN 

700-600 

' A 

ARCHAIC LATIN 

700-500 

\> 

ATTIC 

600 


CORINTHIAN 

600 

A 

CHALCIDIAN 

€00 

0 

* IONIC 

400 

A 

ROMAN COLONIAL 


D 

URBAN ROMAN 

PRE- 

D 

FALISCAN 

CLASSICAL 

AND 

CLASSICAL 

a 

OSCAN 

TIMES 


UMBRIAN 


(» 

CUSSICAL UTIN 

AND ONWARDS 


D 


Development of the letter “d» from the Phoenician through 

CLASSICAL GREEK AND LATIN TO THE PRESENT TIME 


dental stop. In English this sound, as well as the unvoiced sound 
represented by t, has become alveolar, that is to say, is pronounced 
by the pressure of the tongue upon the gums rather than upon 
the teeth. 

In music, D is the fourth note of the musical alphabet and the 
second note of the scale of C. In former times it gave its name 


also to one of two or three clefs which are now no longer in use. 
(See Clef.) Used as an abbreviation, D has several meanings, 
e.g., m.d.—maiu droite; d.c.=da capo; d.s,=dal segfio. 

DAB (Limanda Ihnanda), a species of flat-fish belonging to the 
family Pleuronectidae and distinguishable from plaice and 
flounder by the distinct arch in the lateral line at the anterior 
end. It is of a brown or ashen grey colour with irregular dark 
markings and close set scales, and is to be found on sandy shores 
in the north of Europe, the length attained being 1 2 in. Another 
species is the sand dab or rusty dab (L. ferruginca) found on the 
coasts of North America. See also Flat-fish. 

DABCHICK, the popular name of the little grebe (Podicipes 
fluviaiilis) a member of the family Colymhidae. The dabchick has 
a wide range in the Old World and in Great Britain is partially 
migratory. The frosts of winter drive it from ponds and rivers to 
the tidal ^estuaries. See Grebe. 

D’ABERNON, EDGAR VINCENT, ist Viscount 
(1S57- ), British diplomatist, was born at Slinfold, Sussex, 

on Aug. 19, 1S57, the youngest son of Sir Frederick Vincent, nth 
Bart., of Stoke D Abernon, Surrey. He was educated at Eton and 
entered the army, but in 1880 was appointed private secretary to 
Sir Edmond Fitzmaurice, then commissioner for Eastern Rumelia. 
In 1882 he was sent to Constantinople as the representative of 
Great Britain, Holland and Belgium on the council of the Otto- 
man public debt, of which in 1883 he became president. In 1S83 
he went to Cairo as financial adviser to the Egyptian Government, 
remaining there until 18S9, when he returned to Constantinople 
as governor of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, a post which he re- 
signed in 1S97. In 1887 he received the K.C.M.G. Sir Edgar 
Vincent entered Parliament in 1899 Conservative member for 
Exeter, but lost this seat in 1906. In 1914 he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron D’Abernon, and during the World War was 
chairman of the central liquor control board. During the difficult 
post-war period from 1920 to 1926 he was ambassador to Ger- 
many. His own financial experience helped the settlement of the 
debt question under the Dawes Plan, and the atmosphere of 
good feeling and friendliness in the British embassy under his 
direction facilitated the rapprochement of Locarno. In Jan, 1926 
he was made a viscount. 

D’ABRANTES, DUCHESSE DE: Junot, Laure. 

DA CAPO (It.) or d.c., “from the beginning,” a direction used 
in musical scores to indicate that the first part of a composition 
is to be repeated. A similar direction, equally often employed, is 
dal segno (or d.s.), meaning “from the sign,” indicating the return 
to a or some similar character, placed cither at the beginning 
or at some other point in the piece, 

DACCA, a city of British India, giving its name to a district 
and division of Bengal situated on the Buri-Ganga river with a 
railway station, 10 m. from the terminus of the river steamers 
at Narayanganj. Pop. (1931) 138,518. Dacca has twice been a 
provincial capital. In 1608 Islam Khan, nawab of Bengal, re- 
moved his capital here from Rajmahal and it continued to be the 
capital till 1704. It was also the capital of the short-lived 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam (1905-12). The prin- 
cipal Mohammedan public buildings are the Bara Katra and 
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the Lal-bagh fort. The Lal-bagh (“beautiful garden’^) fort was [ 
begun by Azam Shah, the third son of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
but it appears never to have been completed; and when Tavernier 
visited Dacca (c. 1666) the nawab was residing in a temporary 
wooden building in its court. Other buildings of the Mogul period 
are the Chota Katra (1663), Husaini Dalan (1642) and several 
mosques. Except for these there are few buildings of any great 
age and interest: even in Tavernier’s time the houses were ‘‘no 
more than paltry huts built up with bamboos and daubed over 
with fat earth.” The English established a factory in the city 
in the 17th century, but it was pulled down in 1S29 or 1S30. The 
French and Dutch factories have also disappeared. Of modern 
buildings the finest are those built during the years when Dacca 
w^as the capital of Eastern Bengal and Assam; these are grouped 
round a large park called the Ramna, a mile from the centre of the 
city. Some, such as the residence of the lieutenant-governor and 
the secretariat, have been appropriated to the use of the Uni- 
versity of Dacca. The university was established in 1921 and had 
1,325 full-time students in 1925: the students reside in halls and 
hostels, such as the Curzon hall, Dacca hall and Jagannath hall. 
Among other institutions may be mentioned the Mitford hospital 
and Dacca medical school. There are four Christian churches, 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Greek and Armenian, a Sikh temple 
and many Hindu temples, of which the most notable is that of 
Dhakeswari. The famous manufacture of fine muslins, \fhich was 
the chief article of local trade, is almost extinct, but the carving 
of shells, carried on from, ancient times, is an important industry. 

The District of Dacc\ has an area of 2,713 sq.m, and a 
population of 3,432,577. The district consists of a level plain 
bounded on three sides by the Meghna, the Ganges or Padma, and 
the Jamuna, or main stream of the Brahmaputra, and watered by 
a network of rivers and streams, such as the Dhaleswari, the 
Buriganga and the Lakshya. About 20 m. N, of Dacca city, small 
ridges are met with in the Madhupur jungle, stretching into 
Mymensingh district. These ridges, however, are mere mounds 
not over 50 ft. to 60 ft. high, composed of red soil containing a 
considerable quantity of iron ore; and the whole tract is for 
the most part unproductive. The country lying to the south of 
the Dhaleswari is the most fertile part of the district. It con- 
sists entirely of rich allu\dal soil, annually inundated to a depth 
varying from 2 to 14 ft. of water. Villages here are built on 
artificial mounds of earth, so as to raise them above the flood- 
level. 

Rice is the principal crop, followed by jute. The industries 
consist of jute pressing, weaving, embroidery, gold and silver | 
work and shell-carving; soaps, mother-of-pearl buttons and horn | 
combs arc also made locally, and some oil mills have been started. 
The weaving industry and the manufacture of fine Dacca muslins | 
have greatly fallen off, owing to the competition of European piece 
goods. The manufacture of Kasidas, i.e., muslins embroidered 
with silk, which used to be exported to Turkey, has also been 
declining since the World War. Narayanganj is the centre of the 
jute-trade. 

The Division of Dacca lies in the east of Bengal within the 
delta formed by the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. It consists of 
the four districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur and Bakarganj, 
Its area is 14,829 sq. miles. Its population in 1931 was 13,864,104. 

University of Dacca. — ^The creation of the University of 
Dacca was brought about owing to the Government of India’s 
wish to provide increased educational facilities for the Mus- 
lims of eastern Bengal, to set up a new residential and teaching 
type of university and to relieve the congestion of the (affiliating) 
University of Calcutta. After reports from a special committee 
in 1912 and the Calcutta University Commission in 1919, it was 
opened on July x, 1921. The university has fine buildings, and 
an estate of nearly a square mile, with large playing fields, three 
residential halls, well equipped chemical and physical laborato- 
ries, and residences for the staff. The constitution is similar to 
that of the English provincial universities, but on the residential 
side it is more akin to Oxford and Cambridge. Research is car- 
ried on in all departments. The library contains about 44,000 
volumes. 
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DACE, DARE or lOAJKT* (^LBuciscus iQuctscus^^ a Cyprimd 
fish of the rivers of Siberia, Europe north of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, and England. It is closely related to the chub, but has a 
smaller head and smaller mouth. It is a graceful fish, silvery in 
coloration, and an active swimmer; it rarely reaches a length of 
more than 1 2in. In America the name is given to other Cyprinidae, 
e,g., the Horned Dace {Semoiilus atr 07 naculatus) . 

DACH, SIMON (1605 -1659), German lyrical poet, was bom 
at Memel in East Prussia on July 29, 1605. Educated in the 
classical schools of Kdnigsberg, Wittenberg and Magdeburg, he 
entered the university of Konigsberg in 1626 as a student of 
theology and philosophy. He was professor of poetry at Kbnigs- 
berg from 1639 until his death on April 15, 1659. At Kdnigsberg 
he formed with Heinrich Albert (1604-51), Robert Roberthin 
(1600-4S) and Sibylla Schwarz (1621-38), the so-called Konigs^ 
berger Dichtergruppe. He sang the praises of the house of the elec- 
tors of Brandenburg in a collection of poems entitled Kurbrande^i- 
biirgische Rose, Adler, Lowe wid Scepter (1661), wrote excellent 
hymns, and also produced many occasional poems; the most 
famous of them is Anke uon Tharaw oss, de my gefdllt (rendered 
by Herder into modern German as Annchen von Tharau). 

See the edition of Dach’s poems by H. dsterley (for the Stuttgart 
Literarischer Verehi, 1876) ; also selections by the same editor (1876), 
and in Kurschner’s NaiionalUteratiir (1S83) j 2-lso H. Sliehler, 

Simon Dach, sein Leben nnd seine aussewdhlte Dichtungen (1896). 

DACIA, a large district of central Europe, bounded on the 
north by the Carpathians, on the south by the Danube, on the 
west by the Pathissus (Theiss) and on the east by the Tyras 
(Dniester), thus corresponding in the main to the modern Rumania 
and Transylvania. The inhabitants of this district were a Thracian 
stock, originally called Aaoi (after the 4th century b.c., AaKoL). 
The Getae (q.v,) were most akin to them in language and man- 
ners; by the Greeks the Dacians were usually called Getae, by the 
Romans Daci. Aaos and P^ra (Davus, Geta) were common as 
names of slaves in Attic comedy and in the adaptations of Plautus 
and Terence. 

The Dacians had attained a considerable degree of civilization 
when they first became known to the Romans. They believed in 
the immortality of the soul, and regarded death as merely a change 
of country. They were divided into two classes — an aristocracy 
and a proletariat. The first alone had the right to cover their 
heads and wore a felt hat {pilleus, hence tarabostesci= 7rt\o(^>6pot 
pilleati) ; the second class, who comprised the rank and file of the 
army, the peasants and artisans, wore their hair long {KO^rfraL^ 
capillati). Their chief occupations were agriculture and cattle 
breeding; horses were mainly used as draught animals. They also 
worked the gold and silver mines of Transylvania, and carried on 
a considerable outside trade, as is shown by the number of foreign 
coins found in the country. 

A kingdom of Dacia was in existence at least as early as the 
beginning of the 2nd century b.c. under a king Orolcs. Conflicts 
with the Bastarnae and the Romans (i 13-109, 74), had greatly 
weakened the resources of the Dacians. Under Burl)ista (Bocre- 
bisLa), who thoroughly reorganized the army, the limits of the 
kingdom were extended; indeed the Dacians appeared so formid- 
able that Caesar contemplated an expedition against them, which 
was prevented by his death. About the same time Burhista was 
I murdered, and the kingdom was divided under separate rulers. 
One of these was Cotiso, to whom Augustus betrothed his five- 
year-old daughter Julia. The Dacians are often mentioned under 
Augustus, according to whom they were compelled to recognize 
the Roman supremacy. But they were by no means subducid, and 
seized every opportunity of crossing the frozen Danube and'ravag- 
ing the province of Moesia. From a.d. 8$ to 89 the Dacians were 
engaged in two wars with the Romans, under Duras and Decc- 
balus. After reverses, the Romans gained the advantage, but were 
obliged to make peace owing to the defeat of Domitian by the 
Marcomanni. Deccbalus received the crown from Domilian’s 
hands, an apparent acknowledgment of Roman suzi-rainty. But 
the Dacians were really left independent, as h shown by the fact 
that Domitian agreed to purchase immunity from further Dacian 
inroads by the payment of an annual tribute. 
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To put an end to this disgraceful arrangement, Trajan resolved 
to crush the Dacians once and for all. The result of his first cam- 
paign (a.d 101-102) was the occupation of the Dacian capital 
Sarmizegethusa, of the second (105-107), the conquest of the 
whole kingdom and its conversion into a Roman province. It was 
under a governor of praetorian rank, and the legio xiii. geinim 
with numerous auxiliaries had its fixed quarters in the pro\T.ncc. 
To make up for the ravages caused by the recent wars colonists 
were imported to cultivate the land and work the mines, and 
the old inhabitants gradually returned. Forts were built as a 
protection against the incursions of the surrounding barbarians, 
and three great military roads were constructed to unite the 
chief towns, while a fourth, named after Trajan, traversed the 
Carpathians and entered Transylvania by the Roteturm pass. The 
two chief towns were Sarmizegethusa (afterwards Ulpia Traiana) 
and Apulum (Karlsburg). 

In A.D. 129, under Hadrian, Dacia was divided into Dacia 
Superior and Inferior, the former comprising Transylvania, the 
latter Little Walachia, with procurators, both under the same 
praetorian legate. Marcus Aurelius redivided it into three (tres 
Daciae), Porolissensis, Apulensis and Maluensis. The ires Daciae 
had a common capital, Sarmizegethusa, and a common diet, 
which discussed provincial affairs, formulated complaints and ad- 
justed the incidence of taxation ; but in other respects they were 
independent provinces, each under a procurator, subordinate to 
a governor of consular rank. 

The Roman hold on the country was, however, still precarious. 
Hadrian contemplated its abandonment and was only deterred 
by consideration for the safety of the numerous Roman settlers. 
In A.D. 256 the Goths crossed the Carpathians and drove the 
Romans from Dacia, with the exception of a few fortified places, 
Aurelian (a.d. 270-275) withdrew the troops altogether and settled 
the Roman colonists on the south of the Danube, in Moesia, where 
he created the province Dacia Aureliani. {See also Vlachs.) 

Btbxiography. — J. Marquardt, Romischc Staaisverwaltung, i. (18S1) ; 
T. Mommsen, Provinces of Roman Empire, Eng. trans. (1886) ; 
W, Tomaschek, ‘‘Die alten Thraker,” in Silzungsberlchte der k. Akad. 
der Wissenschaflcn, cx.xviii. (Vienna, 1S93) ; J. Jung, Fasten der 
Frovinz Dacien (1894) ; C. G. Brandis in Pauly -Wissowa’s Realen- 
cyklopddie, iv. pt. 2 (looi) ; on the boundaries of the Roman province 
of Dacia, see T. Hodgkin and F. Havcrfield in English Historical 
Review, ii. 300, 734. 

DACIEB.5 ANDRE (1651-1722), French classical scholar, 
was born at Castres in upper Languedoc. In 1672 be went to 
Paris, and was appointed one of the editors of the Delphin series 
of the classics. In 1683 he married Anne Lefevre, the daughter 
of his old tutor (see below). As payment for his share in the 
“medallic’' history of the king’s reign, he was appointed keeper of 
the library of the Louvre. The most important of his works were 
his editions of Pompeius Festus and Verrius Flaccus, and his 
translations of Horace (with notes), Aristotle’s Poetics, the Elec- 
ira and Oedipus Colonetis of Sophocles, Epictetus, Hippocrates 
and Plutarch’s Lives. 

His wife, Anne Lefevre (1654-1720), French scholar and 
translator from the classics, was born at Saumur. On her father’s 
death in 1672 she removed to Paris, carrying with her part of an 
edition of Callimachus, which she afterwards published. She was 
engaged as one of the editors of the Delphin. series of classical 
authors, in which she edited Florus, Dictys Cretensis, Aurelius 
Victor and Eutropius. In 1681 appeared her prose version of Anac- 
reon and Sappho; in the next few years she published prose ver- 
sions of Terence and some of the plays of Plautus and Aristoph- 
anes. Jn 1684 she and her husband retired to Castres to devote 
themselves to theological studies, and in 1685 they became Roman 
Catholics. In 1699 appeared the prose translation of the Iliad 
(followed nine years later by a similar translation of the Odyssey), 
which gained for her the position she occupies in French literature. 
The appearance of this version, which made Homer known for 
the first time to many French men of letters, gave rise to a famous 
(Controversy with A. Houdart de la Motte and others on whether 
$6 ancient a poet still retained merit. 

de Mme. Dacier (1721); Mimoires de 
de - StoM >' J* F. ]^o(ila, Recherches historiques sur la viUe 


de Saumur (1812-14) ; R. Rigault, Ilisioire de la quercUe dcs anciens 
ct dcs modernes (TS56) ; E, Egger, Ulldlenisyne cn France, ii. (1S69) ; 
Mcmoircs de Saint-Shnon, iii.; C. A. Sainle-Boiive, Cansenes du hindi, 
vol. ix. 

DACITE (from Dacia, mod Transylvania), in petrology, 
volcanic rocks which may be considered a quartz-bearing variety 
of andesite. Like the latter they consist for the most part of 
plagioclasc felspar with biotite, hornblende, augitc or enstatite, 
and have generally a porphyrilic structure, but they contain also 
quartz as rounded, corroded phcnocrysis, or as an eiement of the 
ground-mass. Their felspar ranges from oligoclnsc to andesite and 
labradorite ; sanidine occurs also in some cb cites, and when abun- 
dant gives rise to rocks which form transitions to the rhyolites. 
From this list of minerals it is readily seen that the claciles are the 
volcanic equivalent of the plutonic tonalitcs. Many of the horn- 
blende- and biotitc-dacites are grey or pale brown and yellow rocks 
with white felspars and black crystals of biotite and hornblende; 
others, especially augite- and cnstatitc-dacites, arc darker coloured. 
The rocks of this group occur in Hungary, Almeria (Spain), 
Argyllshire and other parts of Scotland, Victoria, New Zealand, 
the Andes, Martinique, Nevada and other districts of western 
North America, Greece, etc. They are mostly associated with 
andesites and trachytes, and form lava ilows, dikes and in some 
cases massive intrusions in the centres of old volcanoes. Among 
continenj^al petrographers the older dacites (Carboniferous, etc.) 
are often known as “porphyrite.s.” 

DACOIT, a term used in India for a robber belonging to an 
armed gang. The wrord is derived from the Hindustani daknit, 

I and being current in Bengal got into the Indian penal code. By 
law, to constitute dacoily, there must be five or more in the gang 
committing the crime. In Burma also the word dacoit came to 
be applied in a special sense to the armed gangs which main- 
tained a state of guerilla w^arfare for sevi'ral years after the 
defeat of King Thibaw in Nov. 18S5. (See Bitrmese Wars.) 

DA COSTA, ISAAK (1798-1860), Dutch poet and theolo- 
gian, was born at Amsterdam on Jan. 14, 170.S. Ifis father was a 
Jew of Portuguese descent, and cLainied kindred wilh the cele- 
brated Uriel D’Acosta. fie studied at AmsU‘rdam and at Leiden, 
where he took his doctor’s degree in Jaw in i8i<S, and in literature 
in 1S21. In 1814 he wrote De Vcrlossing van Nederland, a patri- 
otic poem, which placed him in line wilh the contemporary 
national romantic poets in Germany and in France. His Poezy 
(3 vols., 1821-22) revealed Ins einandpalion from the Bilderdijk 
tradition, and the oriental colouring of his poems, his hymn to 
Lamartine, and his translation of part of Byron’s Cain, establish 
his claim to be considered as the earliest of the Dutch romanfic 
poets. In 1S22 he became a convert to Chrisl, unity, and towards 
the close of his life wais a director of the sciminary estaf)lisbed in 
Amsterdam in connection with the mission of the Free Church of 
Scotland. He died at Amsterdam on Aimil 28, tS6o. Da Costa 
: ranked first among the pods of Holland after the death of Bil- 
I derdijk. His principal poetical works were: Alplionsiis I. (iSiS), 

I a tragedy; Poezy (Leyden, 1821 ) ; God met ons ( 1826) ; Festlicd- 
em (1828); Vijj-QH-twmtig jaren (1840); Ilagar (1852); De 
j Slag bij Nieupoort (1S57). He also translated The Persians 
(1S16) and the Prometheus (iSrS) of Aeschylus, and edited the 
poetical works of Bilderdijk. 

His complete poetical works were edited ])y J. P. Ilasebroek 
(3 vols., Haarlem, 1861-62). See G. Groen van Prinstcrer, Brieven 
van Mr I. da Costa, 18^^0-1^40 (1872), and J. ten Brink, Geschiedenis 
der Noord-N edcrlandsche Letter en hi de. XIX<~' liemv (vol. i., iB8S» 
bibi.). 

DACTYL, in prosody, a long syllabic followed by two short 
(Gr. bkicrv\os ‘‘a finger”). (See Verse.) 

DADO, a decorative band running horizontally along the lower 
.portion of a wall above the base; a wainscot that does not cover 
the entire height of the wall. The dado is frequently separated 
from the rest of the wall by a moulding known as a chair rail or 
surbase. 

DADU PANTHIS* The Dadu Panthi sect of western India 
(following Dadu’s path) founded by Dadu about the year x6oo, 
has many followers in Ajmir and Marwar, one section of whom, 
the Nagas, engage largely in military service, while the others are 
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cither householders or mendicants. The followers of this creed 
wear no distinctive sectarial mark or badge except a skull-cap; 
nor do they worship the \isible image of any deity, the repetition 
{j(jpa) of the name of Rama being the only kind of adoration prac- 
tised by them. 

DAEDALUS, a mythical Greek architect and sculptor, who 
was said to have built the labyrinth for Minos of Crete, to have 
made a wooden cow for Pasiphae and a bronze man who repelled 
the Argonauts. Falling under the displeasure of Minos, he fash- 
ioned wings for himself and his son Icarus and escaped to Sicily. 
These legends seem primarily to belong to Crete, and the Athe- 
nian elemcnl, which connected Daedalus with the royal house of 
Erechtheus, is a later fabrication. To Daedalus the Greeks of the 
historic age were in the habit of attributing buildings and statues 
the origin of which was lost in the past. In many cities of Greece 
there were rude wooden statues, said to be by him. Later critics 
ascribed to Daedalus such improvements as separating the legs 
of statues and opening their eyes. In fact, the name Daedalus is 
a mere symbol, standing for a particular phase of early Greek art, 
when wood was the chief material and other substances were let 
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Representation of the legendary flight of daedalus and his 

SON, ICARUS, WITH ARTIFICIAL WINGS OF WAX AND FEATHERS. AFTER 

A WOODCUT t493, IN RIEDRER, “SPIEGEL DER WAHREN RHETORIK” 

into it for variety. In a later verse in the Iliad be is mentioned as 
the maker of a dancing-place in Crete. 

This Daedalus must not be confused with Daedalus of Sicyon, 
a great sculptor of the early part of the 4th century b.c.^ none of 
whose works is extant. 

DAENDELS, HERMAN WILLEM (1762-1818), Dutch 
general, was born on Oct. 21, 1762, at Hattem in Gelderland. He 
began his career as a solicitor, but during the revolution of 17S7 
went to France, and fought against Holland in 1793. When the 
Batavian republic was proclaimed three years later Daendels was 
made a lieutenant-general. He fought against the English and 
Russians in north Holland in 1799, and for his conquest of East 
Friesland and Westphalia in 1806 was made a marshal. He was 
governor-general of Dutch East India from 1807 to i8ir. He de- 
fended Modlin in the Russian campaign of 1812-13. From 1815 
Daendels administered the Dutch possessions on the Gold Coast, 
dying at Saint George del Mina on May 2, 1818. He published a 
4 vols. work on hi.s administration of Java in 1814. 

DAET, a municipality (with administration centre and 36 
barrios or districts) and capital of the province of Caraarines 
Norte, Luzon, Philippine islands, situated in the north-east part 
of the province near the coast. It is the chief commercial place in 
the province and does most of its business direct with Manila. 
Pop. (1918), 14,413, of whom only 15 were whites. In 1918, it 
had 13 manufacturing establishments, 5 rice mills, and 92 house- 
hold industry establishments, with outputs valued at 298,700, 
162,800 and 25,200 pesos respectively. Of the 10 schools, 5 were 
public. The majority of the inhabitants, notwithstanding that 
Camarines Norte is a Bikol province, are Tagalogs. A Franciscan 
convent was established here early in the 17th century. 


DAFFODIL, the common name of a group of plants of the 
genus Narcissus, and family Amaryllidaceae (see Narcissus). 
The common daffodil, N. pseudo-narcissus, is frequent in woods 
and thickets in most parts of northern Europe, but is rare in Scot- 
land. It is sparingly naturalized in the eastern United Stales as 



FROM GROOM'S “ELEMENTARY BOTANY" (G BELL & SONS LTO.) 

Daffodil (narcissus pseudo-narcissus) , diagram of section of 

THE flower 

Tho daffodil is a native of England and is widely cultivated in America. 

Each stem has one yellow trumpet-shaped blossom 

an escape from cultivation. Its leaves are five or six in number, 
arc about a foot in length and an inch in breadth, and have a 
blunt keel and flat edges. The stem is about iS in. long, and the 
spathe single-flowered. The flowers are large, yellow, scented 
and a little drooping, with a corolla deeply cleft into six lobes, 
and a central bell-shaped nectary, which is crisped at the margin. 
They appear early in the year. The stamens arc shorter than the 
cup, the anthers oblong and converging; the ovary is globose, 
and has three furrows; the seeds are roundish and l)lack. Many 
new varieties of the flower have recently been cultivated in 
gardens. The bulbs are large and orbicular, and have a blackish 
coat; they, as well as the flowers, are reputed to be emetic in 
properties. The Peruvian daffodil and the sea daffodil are species 
of the genus Hymcnocallis, 

DAFLA HILLS, a tract of hilly country on the border of 
Assam, occupied by an independent tribe called Dafla. It forms 
part of the sub-Himalayan hills to the north of the Darrang and 
Lakhimpur districts, and is bounded on the west by the Bharcli 
river and on the cast by the Ranganadi river. The Dallas arc 
akin to both the hill Miris and the Abors. They are divided into 
exogamous clans claiming descent from the moon cT and sun 9 , 
extremely democratic in polity, but slave owners; burying their 
dead, whose spirits go to an underground world except in the case 
of unnatural deaths when they ascend to the sky. They use cane 
helmets, hide armour, long sword, spear and arrows poisoned with 
aconite. In 1872 the Daflas attacked a colony of their own 
tribesmen in British territory, which led in 1874 to a punitive ex- 
pedition, Several small expeditions have since been made. The 
Daflas continually raid one another; occasional petty forays in 
the plains are made by malcontents and escaped .slaves. 

See Nevill, The Daflas; Assam Census Report (1921) 1 ., Apdx, B. i. 
DAFYDD AB GWILYM (r4th cent.), Welsh pod, a con- 
temporary of Chaucer, was born at Bro Gynin, Cardiganshire, 
about X340, and died about 1400. He wns elected chief bard of 
Glamorgan, and was household bard I0 his kinsman, Ivor Had 
of Maesaleg. After an unsuccessful attempt to elope with Mor- 
fudd Lawgam, to whom he addressed 147 odes, he was impr^oned, 
but was ransomed by his friends in Glamorgan. He wrote nature 
poems, the best of which are: “The Lark,’^ “The Wind” and “The 
Mist.” George Borrow, who called him the Horace of Wales, 
translated some of his verses, most of which were written in the 
cywydd form; i,e., a short ode not divided into stanzas, each line 
having the same number of syllables. 

DAGARI, a people closely related to the Oulc, living on the 
middle Black Volta river (Upper Volta and Gold Coast, Diebou- 
gou-Lorha district') , and speaking a Mossi dialect. 

See Tauxier, Le Nolr du Soudan (igis). 
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DAGGER— DAGHESTAN 


DAGGER, a hand weapon with a short blade. The derivation 
is obscure (cf. Fr. da^ue and Ger. Dcgen), but the word is related 
to dag^ a long pointed jag such as would be made in deeply nicking 
the edge of a garment. The war knife in various forms and under 
many names has of course been in use in all ages and amongst 
all races. But the dagger as generally understood was not a 
short sword, but a special stabbing weapon which could be used 
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Types of daggers from the igth. to the 19Th. century 

A. Italian or French dagger, 16th century. B. Italian stiletto, 17th century. 

C. Italian dagger, late 15th century. D. Scottish dirk, with scabbard, knife 
and fork, early 19th century. E. Malay kris, lSth~19th centuries 

along with the sword. The distinction is often difficult to estab- 
lish in a given case owing to the variations in the length of the 
weapon. The principal mediaeval dagger was the misericorde, 
which from the end of the 12th century was used to penetrate the 
joints of the armour of an unhorsed adversary (hence Ger. 
Panzerhrecher, armour-breaker). It was so called either because 
the threat of it caused the vanquished to surrender “at mercy,” or 
from its use in giving what was called the coup de grace. From 
about 1330 till the end of the succeeding century, in many 
knightly effigies it is often represented as attached on the right 
side by a cord or a chain to the sword-belt. This weapon and its 
sheath were often elaborately adorned. It was customary to 
secure it from accidental loss by a guard-chain fastened to the 
breast-armour. Occasionally the mhericorde was fixed to the 
body-armour by a staple; or, more rarely, it was connected with a 
gypeiere or pouch. The misericorde may be called a poniard. 
The distinction between the dagger and the poniard is arbitrary, 
and in ordinary language the latter is taken as being the shorter 
and as having less resemblance to a short sword or cutlass. A 
weapon, with a longer blade than the misericorde, was habitually 
worn by civilians, including judges, during the middle ages; such 
weapons bore the name of anlace (from annulus, as it was 
fastened by a ring), basilar de or langue de hceuf, the last from 
the broad ox-tongue shape of the blade. This had often a small 
knife fixed on the scabbard, like a Highland officer’s dirk of the 
present day. By nobles and knights the dagger or poniard was 
worn when they had exchanged their armour for the costume of 
peace. It is recorded besides that when they appeared at a tourna- 
ment and on some other occasions, ladies at that time wore 
daggers depending, with their gypeieres, from their girdles. Thus, 
writing of the year 1348, Knighton speaks of certain ladies who 
were present at jousts as “habentes cultellos, quos daggerios 
vulgariter dicunt, in powchiis desuper impositis.” A longer and 
heavier dagger with a broad blade (Italian) is called cinqmdea. 
The Scottish ^'dirk” was a long dagger, and survives in name 
in the dirk worn by midshipmen of the royal navy, and in fact 
in that worn by officers of Highland regiments. In the 15th 
and 16th centuries the infantry soldiers (Swiss or landsknecht) 
carried a heavy poniard or dagger. This and the earlier Spanish 
dagger with a thumb-ring were distinctively the weapons of pro- 
fessional soldiers. The rise of duelling produced another type, 
called the main gauche, which was a parrying weapon and often 
had a toothed edge on which the adversary’s sword was caught 
and broken. One form of this dagger had a blade which ex- 
panded into a triple fork on pressing a spring; this served the 
sa;me pu^ose. The satellites of the Vehmgericht had a similar 
weikpon, in order, it is suggested, that their acts should be done in 


the name of the Trinity. The smaller poniards are generally called 
“stilettos.” Much ingenuity and skill have been lavished on the 
adornment of daggers, and in rendering the blades more capable 
of inflicting severe wounds. Daggers also were sometimes made 
to poison as well as to wound. Of oriental daggers may be men- 
tioned the Malay “crease” or “kris,” which has a long waxed 
blade; the Gurkha “kukri,” a short curved knife, broadest and 
heaviest towards the point; and the Hindu “khuttar,” which has 
a flat triangular-shaped blade, and a hilt of H-shape, the cross- 
bar forming the grip and the sides the guard. 

DAGHESTAN (Dagestan), an autonomous S.S.R. in the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Area 55 ,^ 7 ^ sq.km. 
Pop. (1926) 788,078, urban 73.S31, rural 7 ^ 41 - 47 - Its boundaries 
are: — north, the Autonomous Kalmuck Area, east, the Caspian 
Sea, south, the Azerbaijan S.S.R., west, the North Caucasian 
Area, the Chechen Autonomous Area, and the Georgian S.S.R. 
It was created in January, 1921, and then included mainly the 
former Daghestan province, a mountainous area, with a narrow 
coastal strip. But later, in view of the need for winter pasture 
for the transhuman hill shepherds, the Kizlyar and Kara-Nogai 
steppes were incorporated in the republic. The republic falls into 
four structural divisions. 

The Plains. — North of the Terek river lies an area of contin- 
uous sali^ sands, sparsely peopled, and of use mainly as winter 
pasture for the hill sheep and goats. The delta of the Terek con- 
sists of salt marshes, while from the right hank to the hills is a 
stretch of chestnut coloured soil, favourable for agriculture, fruit 
and vine culture if irrigation supplements the too scanty rainfall. 
In its lower course the river deposits much alluvium and its bed 
is high above the neighbouring fields — at Kizlyar it is on a level 
with the spire of the church. Consequently, when the hill snows 
melt in spring, the river frequently ovcrllows ils banks and the 
area is subjected to devastating floods. From Makach-Kala 
(Petrovsk) to the Samur river is a coastal strip of sandy, clayey, 
or salty grey earth. The alluvial patches are fertile and rice is 
grown in the river deltas, while in the southern sub-tropical area 
the vine, almond, peach, apricot and other fruits grow well. 
Cotton is cultivated, an early kind near Makach-Kala and a later 
kind near Derbent. The only forested area is on the damp bog 
soil of the Samur area. 

The Foothills. — ^This zone consist .$ of the lower ridges 1,300 
to 3,300 ft. and the valleys and basins between them, and is about 
14 to 27 miles in width. The climate is milder than that of the 
plains or mountains, and has a greater rainfall, mainly in autumn. 
Its milder, wetter winter and dry hot summer make it favourable 
to vineyard, fruit and garden produce, and it contains the greatest 
forest wealth of Daghestan. 

The Mountain Zone. — ^A belt from 26 to 33 m. in width, run- 
ning in a south easterly direction, and consisting mainly of lime- 
stone. Its climate is very dry, with a maximum rainfall in sum- 
mer and a sharp, cold winter with little snow. There is, however, 
a marked contrast between the damp, cool .summer of the heights 
and the hot, dry summer of the valleys. These inland mountains 
of Daghestan are wild and sterile, but the hill people, with 
enormous labour, have cultivated tiny irrigated patches on rocky 
ledges. In autumn, after the harvest, the younger men stream 
out into the surrounding areas, especially the Baku industrial 
region, to try to find work to supplement their tiny harvest, while 
the women work at koustar (peasant) industries, thread, cloth, 
carpets, gold and silver embroidery and the older men at metal, 
wood and leather. This system inevitably has bad social results, 
and the diseases of the industrial areas have spread with devastat- 
ing rapidity through the hill country. 

The High Mountain Area. — ^The border between the lime- 
stone hills and the slate outcrop is very sharp: steep rocky walls 
lying on a base of black, clayey slate rise above the limestone 
dolomite mass. Glaciers and perpetual snow cover their summits, 
and the climate is very severe, with a long, cold winter and a 
short, cool summer. The valleys and lower slopes are more richly 
forested than those of the limestone area, while the treeless 
alpine meadows of the south east provide rich summer pasture 
for the nomadic herdsmen. The ancient glacial valleys, with their 
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wide flat bottoms, are favourable for cultivation and cattle 
rearing. 

The main features of Daghestan are that inaccessible moun- 
tains occupy four-fifths of its area and that, of the remaining 
plain, much is salt or marsh. Pasture and hayfields occupy most 
of the republic which is not bare, stony or sandy, forests come 
next, and the small remaining area suitable for crops and fruit 
cultivation is liable to drought and needs careful irrigation. 

During the Civil War Daghestan probably suffered more se- 
verely than any other part of Russia. Various political parties ex- 
ploited the fierce love of liberty of the illiterate hill folk and their 
passionate devotion to Islam. Their fighting powers were well 
known and they were enlisted by the National Independents, by 
the Denikin group, by the Georgian Menshevists, by the Pan- 
Islam and Pan-Turk leaders, and for a short time an emirate of 
the North Caucasus under the Sultan of Turkey existed. The 
Bolshevists, like the Imperial government, attached great im- 
portance to the area because of its links with Baku and finally 
succeeded in conquering its wild peoples. But the cost was 
terrible; roads, bridges, primitive irrigation schemes and the 
simple implements of peasant industry were completely destroyed. 
Of 6o villages and one town, Khasav-Yurt, not a trace was left, 
while in other towns, notably Derbent, more than three quarters 
of the buildings were destroyed. The impossibility moving 
the herds to winter pasture led to the starvation of more than 
75% of them, and an equal proportion of vineyards and fruit 
orchards was ruined by the destruction of irrigation works. The 
famine of 192 1-2 was specially severe in Daghestan, cattle 
plague broke out among the remnants of the herds in 1922 and 
locusts and field mice, enormously increased by the lack of 
vigilance in the troubled years, injured the crops in 1923, while 
the hurricanes and hailstorms of that year completed their ruin. 
The partial drought of 1924 was severe in Daghestan. Typhus, 
famine diseases, malaria and social diseases have wrought havoc 
among the survivors of these terrible times. The unemployed 
workers from the ruined towns fled to the hills to swell the 
numbers of land-less and cattle-less, half -starved hill peasants. 

The new republic thus starts its existence under heavy handi- 
caps. Capital is needed, but is not yet forthcoming, to provide 
new irrigation works, to replace the destroyed sheep and cattle, 
to rebuild the ruined towns, villages, roads and bridges and to 
provide seeds and implements for the poverty stricken cultivators; 
while the shattered morale and physique of the natives are added 
disabilities. A problem of much longer standing is the fact that 
among the bleak uplands of Daghestan, isolated by deep gorges 
and arid ridges, more than thirty nationalities, speaking different 
languages, some bearing historic names, ^.g., Avars and Huns, 
have survived to modern times, and thus difficulties of linguistic 
communication are added. Attempts are being made to introduce 
Azerbaijan Turkish, which seems easiest for most of these na- 
tionalities to assimilate, into the schools, but under present condi- 
tions education is difficult and many children receive no school 
education. Relief works include the construction of the October 
canal, supplying 15 villages with the means of irrigation, the 
making of irrigation canals in the Kara-Nogai steppe, the regula- 
tion of the Terek river and draining of the Sulak marsh, while 
cotton, maize and sun-flower seed cultivation is reviving, and 
the cotton factories at Tagier and Makach-Kala have been re- 
opened. A scheme of electrification for the latter town and the 
railway to the Sulak river is planned, and small cotton, glass, 
leather, food-preserving and nail factories are working there, and 
oil refineries are being constructed. The fishing industry has been 
financed by credit banks and is reviving rapidly. Co-operative 
movements are attempting to- finance the scattered peasant 
cultivators and their home industries of silver and tin working, 
bootmaking, cloth, felt and carpet making; the latter were tem- 
porarily ruined by the destruction of sheep and consequent lack of 
wool supply. Possible future sources of revenue may be the 
establishment of health resorts and the working of the great 
mineral wealth, but this needs capital. In pre-war times French 
capital was working the sulphur, and English capital the quick- 
silver and cinnabar mines, while the Nobel firm worked the 
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naphtha and natural gas. The coastal railway forms part of the 
line linking Baku with the Black Sea, but turns westward at 
Makach-Kala; a branch from Shakhmaya, just north of Makach- 
Kala goes south-west to Buinaksk (Temir-Khan-Shura), situated 
on the north to south road, while another branch from the inland 
town of Cherelennaya on the Terek goes north-east as far as 
Kizlyar, at the head of the Terek delta. The administrative 
centre is Makach-Kala (Petrovsk). Pop. 1926 (31,702), a port 
on the Caspian through which naphtha from Grozny i is exported 
to I he Volga. The town has cold storage facilities, a lighthouse, 
and routes to various Caspian ports. It has small manufactures 
{see above) and recently a factory for extracting soda from 
Glauber salts has been established, and sulphur extraction has 
re-commenced. South of it is a health resort with sulphur springs. 
Derbent, also a port on the Caspian, has wool spinning mills, and 
like Makach-Kala, is a centre for the fishing industry. Kizlyar, 
at the head of the Terek delta, is a centre for the vine and fruit 
of the district and should increase in importance if the plans for 
irrigating the area and settling the poverty stricken hill-peasants 
in the surrounding district are successful. An electric station has 
been established at Akhty, in the heart of the mountains, on the 
Samur and efforts are being made to drain the Samur delta 
marshes, while another electric station has been established near 
Gunib in the central mountain area. Buinaksk (Temir-Khan- 
Shura) is increasing in importance owing to the establishment of 
fruit preserving works, the products of which can be sent by rail 
to Makach-Kala. 

Bibliography. — N. Samurski, Daghestan (Moscow, 1025) ; Atlas 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Moscow, 1928) ; see also 
Russia, Bibliography. 

DAGIS : see Caste. 

DAGNAN-BOUVERET, PASCAL ADOLPHE JEAN 

(1^52-1929), French painter, born in Paris on Feb. 7, 1S52. He 
studied under Gerome at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and first 
attracted notice by his picture ‘A Wedding at the Photographers’ ' 
in the Salon of 1879. He joined the movement, initiated by 
Bastien-Lepage in France, which took up the study of contempo- 
rary life. From 1880 onwards he made Brittany with its rustic 
types his special sphere of study. A harmonious green tone per- 
vades his open-air effects. He is a fine draughtsman and also prac- 
tises lithography. For the Sorbonne he painted a large panel 
representing Apollo and the Muses. 

DAGO, a name given somewhat contemptuously to Spanish, 
Portuguese and Italian sailors. In America the word is generally 
confined in its use to designate the poorer class of Italian immi- 
grants. The word is apparently a corruption of the common 
Spanish and Portuguese Christian name “Diego.’' 

DAGOBERT L (d. 639), king of the Franks, was the son of 
Clotaire II. In 623 his father established him as king of the 
region east of the Ardennes, and in 626 revived for him the 
ancient kingdom of Austrasia, minus Aquitaine and Provence. As 
Dagoberl was yet but a child, he was placed under the authority 
of the mayor of the palace, Pepin and Arnulf, bishop of Metz. 
At the death of Clotaire 11 . in 629, Dagoberl wished to re-estah- 
lish unity in the Frankish realm, and in 629 and 630 made expedi- 
tions into Neustria and Burgundy, where he succeeded on the 
whole in securing the recognition of his authority. In Aquitaine he 
gave his brother Caribert the administration of the counties of 
Toulouse, Cahors, Agen, Perigueux and Saintes; but at Caribert’s 
death in 632 Dagobert became sole ruler of the whole of the 
Frankish territories south of the Loire. Under him the Merovin- 
gian monarchy attained its culminating point. He restored, to the 
royal domain the lands that had been usurped by the great nobles 
and by the Church; he maintained at Paris a luxurious, though, 
from the example he himself set, a disorderly court; he was a 
patron of the arts and delighted in the exquisite craftsmanship of 
his treasurer, the goldsmith St. Eloi. His authority was recog- 
nized through the length and breadth of the realm. The duke of 
the Basques came to his court to swear fidelity, and at his villa at 
Clichy the chief of the Bretons of Domnone promised obedience. 
He intervened in the affairs of the Visigoths of Si)ain and the 
Lombards of Italy, and was heard with deference. Indeed, as a 
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sovereign, Dagobert was reckoned superior to the other barbarian 
kings. He entered into relations with the eastern empire, and 
swore* a “perpetual peace'’ with the emperor Heraclius; and it 
is probable that the two sovereigns took common measures against 
the Slav and Bulgarian tribes, w-hich ravaged in turn the Byzantine 
state and the German territories subject to the Franks. Dagobert 
protected the Church and placed illustrious prelates at the head 
of the bishoprics — Eloi (Eligius) at Noyon, Ouen (Audoenus) at 
Rouen, and Didier (Desidcrius) at Cahors. His reign is also 
marked by the creation of numerous monasteries and by renewed 
missionary activity in Flanders and among the Basques. He died 
on Jan. g, 639, and was buried at St. Denis. After his death the 
Frankish monarchy was again divided. In 634 he had been 
obliged to give the Austrasians a special king in the person of his 
eldest son Sigeberl, and at the birth of a second son, Clovis, in 
635 the Neustrians had immediately claimed him as king. Thus 
the unification of the realm, which Dagobert had re-established 
with so much pains, was annulled. 

See the Chronicon of Fredegarius; “Gesta Dagoberti I. regis 
Francorum” in Mon. Germ. hisl. Script, rer. Meroving. vol. ii. 
edited by B. Krusch; J, H. Albers, Kdnig Dagobert in Gesch., 
Legende, und Sage (2nd ed. Kaiserslautern, 1SS4) ; E. Vacandard, 
Vie de Saint Ouen, eveque de Roiicn (Paris, 1901) ; and H. E. 
Bonncll, Die Anjiinge des karoling, Hanses (Berlin, 1866). (C. Pjf.) 

DAGOMBA5 the Hausa name of the Dagbamba in the Da- 
gong district of Tamale and Yendi in the northern parts of the 
Gold Coast, probably parent stock of the Mossi, having the 
same physical, linguistic and social characters; once a powerful 
kingdom which in the iSth century fought against the Ashanti 
and placed the Gondja and Bassari in subjection. They are war- 
riors and cultivators; engaged in cattle-raising and trade, and 
remain animists, with a certain proportion of Muslims. 

See Graf, von Zech, ‘‘Land und Leute an dcr Nord-West Grenze 
von Togo,” Mitt, der deutsch. Sclmtzgebiete (1904). 

DAGON, a native Semitic deity, adopted by the Philistines 
after their settlement in Canaan (Judg. xvi. 21, 23; i Sam. v. i; 
cf. Josh. XV. 41, 1 Chron. x. 10, i Mace, x, 83, 84, xi. 4). Identical 
with the Babylonian god Dagan. The name popularly connected 
with the Hebrew word dag, '‘fish,” more closely resembles dagan, 
‘‘corn,’’ and either the name of the deity came to be used to de- 
note '^corn,” or it has the more general meaning of “food.” See 
Robertson Smith, Rek of the Semites, 3rd ed. p. 578. Little is 
known of the cult of this god. 

DAGUERRE, LOUIS JACQUES MANDE (1789-1851) 
French painter and physicist, inventor of the daguerreotype, was 
born at Cormeillcs, in the department of Seine-et-Oise, and died 
on July 12, 1851, at Petit-Brie-sur-Marne, near Paris, He was at 
first an inland revenue officer and then a scene-painter for the 
opera. In 1822, in conjunction with Bouton, he opened at Paris the 
Diorama, an exhibition of pictorial views, the effect of which was 
heightened by changes in the light thrown upon them. A similar 
establishment was opened by Daguerre in Regent’s Park, London; 
it was destroyed by fire on March 3, 1839. This reverse was more 
than compensated by the success of his daguerreotype photo- 
graphic process. J. Nicephore Niepce, who since 1814 had been 
seeking to obtain permanent pictures by the action of sunlight, 
teamed in 1S26 that Daguerre was similarly occupied. The two 
investigators worked together on their “heliographic pictures” 
from 1829 until the death of Niepce in 1833. Daguerre, continuing 
his experiments, discovered eventually the process connected with 
his name. On Jan. 9, 1839, at a meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arago emphasized the importance of the discovery; and 
Daguene was appointed an officer of the Legion o-f Honour. A 
law of 1839 assigned to Daguerre and the heir of Niepce annuities 
of '6,000 and 4,000 francs respectively, on condition that their 
process should be communicated to the Academy. Daguerre’s 
process, together with his ^siem of transparent and opaque paint- 
bag, was accordingly published by the government (see Photoc- 
supky). 

...Da-gsVerre’s, works , Historique et description des pro(;4d4s du 
tm^^e^rMype et dn dSqrama (1839) ; and Nouveem. moyen de preparer 
s&fiShU des plaques destinies a recevoir Its images photo- 
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DAGUPAN, a municipality (with administration centre and 
25 barrios or districts), and the most important commercial 
centre of the province of Pangasinan, Luzon, Philippine islands, on 
a branch of the Agno river near its entrance into the gulf of 
Lingayen, 125 m. by rail N N.W. of Manila. Pop. (191S) 22441, 
of whom only 4S were whites. It is served by the Manila and 
Dagupan railway. It is the chief point of exportation for a very 
rich province which produces large quantities of sugar, corn, 
copra and rice. Salt also is an important c.Kpoit, it being manu- 
factured ill salt-water marshes throughout the province of Panga- 
sinan. In the marshes are found abundance of nipa palms from 
which an alcoholic liquor is distilled. In igxS Dagupan had 33 
manufacturing establishments with output valued at 666,600 
pesos and 925 household industry establishments, with output 
valued at 208,500 pesos. Among the manufactures are wooden 
shoes. Of the 1 7 schools 9 were public. I'hcre is a meteorological 
station here. The language spoken is Pangasinan. 

DAHABEAH, an Arabic word for a passenger boat used by 
natives on the Nile. The typical form is that of a barge-like 
house-boat provided with sails, resembling the painted galleys 
represented on the tombs of the Pharaohs. Similar stale barges 
were used by the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt, and to the cir- 
cumstance that these vessels were ornamented with gilding is 
attributed the usual derivation of the name from gold. Before 
the introQuetion of steamers, dahabcahs were generally used by 
travellers ascending the Nile, and they are still the favourite 
mode of travelling for the leisured and wealthy classes. The 
modern dahabeah is often made of iron, draws about 2ft. of 
water, and is provided with one very large and one small sail. 
According to size it provides accommodation for from two to a 
dozen passengers. Steam dahabcahs arc also built to meet the 
requirements of tourists. 

DAHL, HANS (1849-1910). Norwegian painter, was born 
at Hardanger on Feb. 19, 1849. After serving in the Swedish army 
he studied art at Karlsruhe and at Dusseldorf in Germany, being 
a notable painter especially of landscape and genre. In 1889 he 
settled in Berlin. His work had considerable humour, but his col- 
ouring was hard and rather crude. His pictures were very popular 
in Norway. 

DAHL, JOHANN KRISTEN CLAUSEN (i788-i857)> 
Norwegian landscape painter, was born in Bergen on Feb. 24, 
1788, and died in Dresden on Oct. 14, 1857. He settled in Dres- 
den in 1818. Dahl is usually included in the German school, al- 
though he was nearly 40 when he finally took up his abode in 
Dresden, where he became professor. At Dresden may be seen 
many of his works, notably a large picture called “Norway” and 
a “Storm at Sea.” 

See A. Aubert, Makren Professor Dahl (1788-1857). 

DAHL, MICHAEL (1656-1743), Swedish portrait painter, 
was born at Stockholm, In loSS he settled in England, and be- 
came for some years a dangerous rival to Kneller. He painted 
portraits of Princess Anne (afterwards queen) , Prince George of 
Denmark and others. Through Prince George, he obtained a com- 
mission to paint the portraits of many naval officers for Greenwich 
Hospital. Much of his best work is at Hampton Court and at 
Petworth. He died in London on Oct. 20, 1743, having out-lived 
his great popularity. 

See W. Nisser, Michael Dahl and the Contemporary School of Paint- 
ing in England (1928). 

DAHLAK ISLANDS, an Archipelago consisting of a group 
of islands off the Bay of Massaawa forming part of the Italian 
colony of Eritrea. They are chiefly of coral formation, three 
islands, only being inhabited. A trade in pearl and sponge fishing 
has been conducted since Roman times. See also Eritrea. 

DAHLBERG (Dahlbergh), ERIK JOHANSEN, 
Count (1625-1703), Swedish soldier and engineer, was bom 
at Stockholm on Oct. 20, 1625. As adjutant-general and engineer 
adviser to Charles X. (Gustavus) he had a great share in the 
famous crossing of the frozen Beks, and at the sieges of Copen- 
h^en and Kronborg he directed the engineers* In sf»te of these 
distinguished services, Dahlberg remained an obscure lieutenant- 
colonel for many years. In 1676 he became director-general of 
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fortifications, and in the wars of the next 25 years he rendered dis- 
tinguished service, alike in attack (as at Helsingborg in 1677, and 
Diinamunde in 1700) and defence (as in the two sieges of Riga 
in 1700), and his work in repairing the fortresses of his own coun- 
try, not less important, earned for him the title of the “Vauban of 
Sweden.” He retired as field-marshal in 1702, and died at Stock- 
holm on Jan. 26, 1703. 

See H. Hcden, Erik Dahlberg (1900). 

DAHLGREN, JOHN ADOLF (1S09-1S70), admiral in the 
U.S. navy, was the son of the Swedish consul at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and was born in that city on Nov. 13, 1809. He entered the navy 
in 1S26, and saw some service in the Civil War in command of the 
South Atlantic blockading squadron, but was chiefly notable as a 
scientific officer. His knowledge of mathematics caused him to be 
employed on the coast survey in 1S34. In 1S47 was transferred 
to the ordnance department In this post he applied himself to the 
improvement of the guns of the navy. He was the inventor of the 
smooth bore gun which bore his name, but was from its shape 
familiarly known as ‘‘the soda water bottle.” It was used in the 
Civil War, and for several years afterwards in the U S. navy. 
Dahlgren’s guns were first mounted in a vessel named the “Experi- 
ment,” which cruised under his command from 1857 till 1S59. 
They were “the first practical application of results obtained by 
experimental determinations of pressure at different points along 
the bore, by Colonel Bomford’s tests — that is by boring holes in 
the walls of the gun, through which the pressure acts upon other 
bodies, such as pistol balls, pistons, etc.” When the Civil War 
broke out, he was on ordnance duty in the Washington navy yard, 
and he was one of the three officers who did not resign from Con- 
federate sympathies. His rank at the time was commander, and 
the command could l^e held only by a captain. President Lincoln 
insisted on retaining Commander Dahlgren, and he was qualified to 
keep the post by special act of Congress. He became post-captain 
in 1862, rear-admiral in 1863, and was in command of the Wash- 
ington navy yard when he died on July 12, 1870. 

A memoir of Admiral Dahlgren by his widow was published at 
Boston in 1882, (D. H.) 

DAHLGREN, KARL FREDRIK (1791-1844), Swedish 
pool, was born at Siensbruk in OsLergotland on June 20, 1791. 
At a time when literary partisanship ran high in Sweden, and the 
writers divided themselves into “Goths” and “Phosphorists,” 
Dahlgren made himself indispensable to the Phosphorists by his 
polemical activity. Jn the mock-heroic poem of Markalls sonmlosa \ 
natter (Markall s Sleepless Nights), in which the Phosphorists I 
ridiculed the academician Per Adam Wallmark and others, Dahl- 
gren, who was a genuine humorist, look a prominent part. In 1825 
he published Babels Torn (The Tower of Babel), a satire, and a 
comedy, Argtis in Olyvipen; and in 18 28 two volumes of poems. 
In JS29 he was appointed to an ecclesiastical post in Stockholm, 
which he held until his death. In a series of odes and dithyrambic 
pieces, entitled MoUbergs Epistlar (i8iq, 1820), he strove to 
emulate the wonderful lyric genius of K. M. Bellman, of whom he 
was a student and follower. From 1 825 to 1827 he edited a critical 
journal entitled Kometen (The Comet), and in company with 
AlmqvisL he founded the Manhcmsjdrbtifid, a short-lived society 
of agricultural socialists. In 1S34 he collected his poems in one 
volume; and in 1837 appeared his last book, Anghats-Singer 
(Steamboat Songs). He died at Stockholm on May i, a 844. Dahl- 
gren is one of the best humorous writers that Sweden has pro- 
duced ; but he was perhaps at his best in realistic and idyllic de- 
scription. His little poem, Zephyr and the Girl, which is to be 
found in every selection from Swedish poetry, is a good example 
of his sensuous and ornamented style. 

His works were collected and published after his death by A. J. 
Arwidsson (5 vols., Stockholm, 1847-52). 

DAHLIA, a genus of herbaceous plants of the family Cora- 
positac (q.v.). The genus contains ten species indigenous to the 
high sandy plains of Mexico. The dahlia was first introduced into 
Britain from Spain in 1789 by the marchioness of Bute. The 
species was probably D. varialMis, whence by far the majority of 
the forms now common have originated. The flowers, at the time 
of the first introduction of the plant, were single, with a yellow 


disk and dull scarlet rays; under cultivation since the beginning 
of the 19th century in France and England, flowers of numerous 
brilliant hues have been produced. The flower has been modified 
al&o from a flat to a globular shape, and the arrangement of the 
florets has been rendered quite distinct in the ranunculus and 
anemone-like kinds. The ordinary natural height of the dahlia 
is about 7 or Sft., but one of the dwarf races grows to only iSin. 
With changes in the flower, changes in the shape of the seed have 
been brought about by cultivation; varieties of the plant have 
been produced which require more moisture than others; and the 

period of flowering has been 
made considerably earlier. In 
iSoS dahlias were descril)od as 
flowering from September to No- 
vember, but some of the dwarf 
varieties at present grown are in 
full blossom in the middle of 
June. 

The large number of varieties 
may be classed as under the fol- 
lowing heads : ( I ) Single dahlias. 
These have been derived from 
D. coccinca; they have a disk of 
tubular florets surrounded by the 
large showy ray florets. (2) 
Show dahlias, large and double 
with flowers self-coloured or pale- 
coloured and edged or tipped 
with a darker colour. (3) Fancy 
dahlias, resembling the show but 
having the florets striped or 
tipped with a second tint. (4) 
Bouquet or Pompon dahlias, with 
much smaller double flowers of 
various colours. (5) Cactus dahlias, derived from D. JuarrzL a 
form which has given rise to a ]>eautiful race with pointed starry 
flowers. (6) Paeony- flowered dahlias, a race with large, floi2i^y 
heads, broad florets and several disk florets in centre. 

New varieties are procured from seed, which should be sown in 
pots or pans towards the end of March, and placed in a hotbed 
or propagating pit, the young plants being pricked off into ijots or 
boxes, and gradually hardened off for planting out in June; they 
will flower the same season if the summer is gemial. The older 
varieties arc propagated by dividing the large tuberous roots, in 
doing which care must be taken to leave an eye l.o each }>ortion of 
tuber, otherwise it will not grow. Valuable varieties arc some- 
times grafted on the roots of others. The best and most general 
mode of propagation is by cuttings, to obtain which, the old 
tubers are placed in heat in l‘'’cbru:iry, and as the young shoots, 
which rise freely from them, attain the height of 3 in., they 
taken off with a heel, and planted singly in small pots filled with 
fine sandy soil, and plunged In a moderate heat. They root 
speedily, and are then transferred to larger pots in light rich soil, 
and their growth encouraged until the planting-out season arrives, 
about the middle of June north of the Thames. Dahlia.s succeed 
best in an open situation, and in rich deep loam, but there h 
scarcely any garden soil in which they will not thrive, if it is 
manured. Dahlias flower on till they are intcrrui^tccl by frost in 
autumn. The roots are then taken up, dried, and stored in some 
place where they may be secure from frost and moisture. Ear- 
wigs are very destructive, eating out the young buds and florets. 
Small flower-pots half filled with dry moss and inverted 09 stakes 
placed among the branches, form a useful trap. 

DAHLMANN, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH (1785- 
1860), German historian and politician, was born at Wisniar on 
May 13, 178$; he came of an old Hanseatic family of Wismar, 
which then belonged to Sweden. He studied cla.ssical philology 
at Copenhagen and Halle, and again, at Copenhagen. After finish- 
ing his studies, he translated some of the Greek tragic p()ets, and 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. But he was also intere.sU*<l in moilern 
literature and philOsSophy, and in the political developments of his 
time. In £809, on the news of the outbreak of war in Austria, 
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Dahlmann, together with the poet Heinrich von Kleist, whom he 
had met in Dresden, went to Bohemia, and was afterwards with 
the Iihperial army until the battle of Aspern. After taking his 
doctor’s degree at Wittenberg (1810) he qualified at Copenhagen 
in 1 81 1 as a lecturer on ancient literature and history, on which 
he delivered lectures in Latin. In 1S12 he received a chair at 
Kiel university. 

From 1815 onwards, as secretary to the perpetual deputation 
of the estates of Schleswig-Holstein, he began in memoirs, or 
articles in the Kieler Blatter, which he founded himself, to advo- 
cate the half -forgotten rights of the Elbe duchies, as against 
Denmark. The Danes afterwards accused him of having invented 
the Schleswig-Holstein question {q.v.). After his transference to 
the chair of history at Gottingen in 1829, he had a share in fram- 
ing the Hanoverian constitution of 1833; and when in 1837 the 
new king Ernest Augustus declared the constitution invalid, Dahl- 
mann inspired the famous protest of the seven professors of 
Gottingen. He was deprived of his position and banished, but 
German national feeling had been stimulated by his action. 

After some years spent in Leipzig and Jena, King Frederick 
William IV. appointed him in Oct. 1842 to a professorship at 
Bonn. His Politik (1835) had already made him a great name as 
a writer; he now published his Danische Geschichie (1840-43), a 
historical work of the first rank; and this was soon followed by 
histories of the English and French revolutions, which advocated 
constitutional monarchy. After the revolution of 1848 broke out, 
the “father of German nationality” was appointed one of the 
committee of 17 nominated to draw up a draft constitution for 
submission to the national assembly summoned at Frankfurt. 
Dahlmann represented Prussia on this committee, and with the 
jurist Albrecht drafted a scheme. {See also Germany.) Dahlmann 
was also a member of the parliament. His object was to make Ger- 
many as far as possible a united constitutional monarchy, with the 
exclusion of the non-German Austrian dominions. Prussia was to 
provide the emperor, but at the same time — ^and in this lay the 
doctrinaire weakness of the system — ^was to give up its separate 
existence, consecrated by history, in the same way as the other 
States. When Frederick William IV. was elected hereditary em- 
peror (March 28, 1849), Dahlmann was one of the deputation 
which offered the crown to the king in Berlin. The king’s refusal 
was less of a surprise to him than to most of his colleagues. He 
counted on being able to compel recognition of the constitution by 
the moral pressure of the consent of the people. It was only when 
the attitude of the Radicals made it clear to him that this course 
would lead to a revolution, that he decided, after a long struggle, 
to retire from the national parliament (May 21), He was still, 
however, one of the chief promoters of the conference of the 
imperial party at Gotha ; and he took part in the sessions of the 
first Prussian chamber (1849-50) and of the parliament of Erfurt 
(1850). But finally, convinced that for the moment all efforts 
towards the unity of Germany were unavailing, he retired from 
political life and again took up his work of teaching at Bonn. His 
last years were, however, saddened by illness, bereavement and 
continual friction with his colleagues. He died on Dec. 5, i860. 

Dahlmann’s chief works -vjert\—Quellenkunde der deutschen 
Gesckichte nach der Folge der Begehenheiten geordnet (1830, 7th 
edition of Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde, Leipzig, 1906) ; Politik, 
auf den Grimd und das Mass der gegebenen Zustdnde zuruck-x 
gefuhrt (1835); Gesckichte Ddnemarks (3 vols., 1840-43); 
Gesckichte der engUschen Revolution (1844); Gesckichte der 
franzosischen Revolution (1845), 

See A. Springer, Friedrich Christoph Dahlmann (2 vols., 1870-72) ; 
and H. v. Treitschke, Histor. und polit. Aufsatze, i, 365 et seq.; Chris- 
tem, F. C. Dahlmann* s politische Entwicklung bis 1848 (1921), 

DAEDLSTJERNA, GUNNO (1661-1709), Swedish poet, 
whose original surname was Eurelius, was born at Ohr, Dalsland, 
where his father was rector. He studied at Uppsala, became a 
land-surveyor, and in 1681 was sent on professional business to 
Livonia, then under Swedish rule. Returning to Sweden he became 
in 1699, head of the land survey department. In 1702 he was 
ennobifed under the name of Dahlstjerna. His death, which took 
place in Pomerania, is said to have been hastened by the disastrous 


news of the battle of Poltava. Dahlstjerna’s patriotism was 
touching in its pathos and intensity, and during his long periods 
of professional exile he comforted himself by the composition of 
songs to his beloved Sweden. At his best he easily surpasses all 
the Swedish poets of his time. His best-known original work is 
Kimgaskald (Stettin, 1697), an elegy on the death of Charles XI. 
It is written in alexandrines, arranged in ottava rima, and contains 
many passages full of melody. Dahlstjerna was a reformer in 
language, and it has been well said by Atterbom that in this poem 
“he treats the Swedish speech just as dictatorially as Charles XI, 
and Charles XII. treated the Swedish nation.” ^ In 1690 was 
printed at Stettin his paraphrase of the Pastor Fido of Guarini. 
His most popular work is his Gotha kdmpavisa om Konungen och 
Herr Peder (The Goth’s Battle Song, concerning the King and 
Master Peter; Stockholm, 1701). The king is Charles XII. and 
Master Peter is the tsar of Russia. This spirited ballad lived 
almost until our own days on the lips of the people as a folk-song. 

The works of Dahlstjerna have been collected by P. Hansclli, in 
the Samlade Vitterheisarbeten af svenska Forf attar e frdn Stjernkjelm 
till Dalin (Uppsala, 1856, etc.). 

DAHN, JULIUS SOPHUS FELIX (1834-1912), German 
historian, jurist and poet, was born on Feb. 9, 1834, in Hamburg, 
where his father, Friedrich Dahn (1811-89), was a leading actor 
at the city theatre. His mother, Constance Dahn, 7 iee Le Gay, 
was a noted actress. In 1834 fbe family moved to Munich. Felix 
Dahn studied law and philosophy in Munich and Berlin from 1849 
to 1853. His first works were in jurisprudence, Uber die Wirkung 
der Klagverjdhrung bet Obligatmiefi (Munich, 1855), and Studien 
zur Gesckichte der gernianischen Gottesurteile (Munich, 1857). 
In 1857 he became docent in, German law at Munich university, 
and in 1S62 professor-extraordinary, but in 1863 was called to 
Wurzburg to a full professorship. In 1872 he removed to the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, and in 1S88 settled at Breslau, becoming 
rector of the university in 1895. Meanwhile in addition to many 
legal works of high standing, he had begun the publication of a 
long series of histories and historical romances. His chief histories, 
besides many monographs and shorter works, were Die Konige der 
Genmnen (vols. i.-vi., Munich and Wurzburg, 1861-70, vols. vii.- 
xi., Leipzig, 1894-1908); Die Ur gesckichte der germanischen wid 
romanischen V biker (1881-90) and Gesckichte der deutschen 
Urzeit (Gotha, 1883-88), all of which combine a wealth of learn- 
ing and critical skill with great imaginative insight. Many of his 
essays were collected in the series of Bausiehie (6 vols., 1 8 79-84). 
His historical romances, although immensely popular, have less 
enduring value. The best known are Ein Kampf um Rom, (4 vols., 
1876); Odhins Trost (1S80); Die Kreuzfahrer (1884); Bis zum 
Tode getreu (1887) ; Odhins Rache (1891 ) ; Julian der Abtriinnige 
(1894). Dahn also published some poetry. His wife Therese, 
nee Freiin von Droste-Hiilshoff, was joint-author with him of 
Walhall, Ger^nanische Gbtter nnd Heldensagefi (Leipzig, 1898). 
Dahn’s fictional work, prose and verse, was published in a collected 
edition (21 vols., 1898 and 1901). Dahn also published four 
volumes of memoirs, Erinnerungen (Leipzig, 1S90-95). 

DAHOMEEN, a people living in Dahomey in the Abomey 
— ^AUada — ^Wida district of Africa. The hierarchical monarchy for- 
merly comprised king, ministers and high court functionaries, an 
organized standing army comprising several regiments including 
one composed of women (Amazons), with distinct social ranks 
of princes, high dignitaries, people and slaves. The extended 
patrilineal family group {hennu) had property in common under 
the headship of the patriarch {Hennu-daho), with individual own- 
ership of personal possessions. Marriage was prohibited between 
members of the same family. Succession passed to the son, thence 
to the brother, afterwards to the nephew. They practised hus- 
bandry, arboriculture and trade. They were animists, who long 
practised human sacrifice and there are traces of totemism (leop- 
ard and serpent cults). Secret societies and male and female 
sacerdotal organization existed. 

See Le Herisse, UAncien Royaume du Dahomey (1911). 

DAHOMEY (Fr. Dahomi), one of the colonies of the group 
of French West Africa. Dahomey is bounded south by the Gulf 
of Guinea, east by Nigeria (British), north by the colonies on the 
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Niger and upper Volta, and on the north-west by the Togo, the 
eastern portion of which was placed under French mandate by 
uri Anglo-French agreement of July lo, 1919. With a coast-line 
of only 75 m. (1° 38' E. to 2® 46' 55" E.), the area of the colony 
is 22,000 sq.km, and the population 980,000, of whom 1,100 are 
European. As far as 9® N. the width of the colony is no greater 
than the coast-line. From this point, the colony broadens out both 
eastward and westward, attaining a maximum width of 200 miles. 
It includes the western part of Borgu (q.v.), and reaches the Niger 
at a spot a little above Illo. Its greatest length north to south is 
430 miles. 

Physical Features.— The littoral, part of the old Slave Coast 
{see Guinea), is very low, sandy and obstructed by a bar. Behind 
the seashore is a line of lagoons, where small steamers can ply; 
east to west they are those of Porto Novo (or Lake Nokue), 
Whydah and Grand Popo. The Weme (300 m. long), the most 
important river running south, drains the colony from the Bariba 
country to Porto Novo, entering the lagoon so named. The Zu is 
a western affluent of the Weme. Farther west is the Kuffu (150 
m. long), which, before entering the Whydah lagoon, broadens out 
into a lake or lagoon called Aheme, 20 m. long by 5 m. broad. 
The Niger forms the north-east frontier of the colony (see Niger). 

For some 50 m. inland the country is flat, and, after the first 
mile or two of sandy waste is passed, covered with degse vegeta- 
tion. At this distance (50 m.) from the coast is a great swamp 
known as the Lama marsh. It extends east to west some 25 m. 
and north to south 6 to 9 miles. North of the swamp the land 
rises by regular stages to about 1,650 ft., the high plateau falling 
again to the basin of the Niger. In the north-west a range of hills 
known as the Atacora forms a watershed between the basins of the 
Weme, the Niger and the Volta. A large part of the interior 
consists of undulating country, rather barren with occasional 
patches of forest. The forests contain the baobab, the coco-nut 
palm and the oil palm. The fauna resembles that of other parts 
of the west coast, but the larger wild animals, such as the elephant 
and hippopotamus, are rare. 

Climate. — ^The climate of the coast regions is very hot and 
moist. Four seasons arc well marked: the harmattan or long dry 
season, from Dec. x to March 15; the season of the great rains, 
from March 15 to July 15; the short dry season, from July 15 to 
Sept. 15; and the “little rains,” from Sept. 15 to Dec. i. Near 
the sea the average temperature is about 80® F. The harmattan 
prevails for several days in succession, and alternates with winds | 
from the south and south-west. During its continuance the ther- 
mometer falls about 10®, there is not the slightest moisture in the 
atmosphere, vegetation dries up or droops, the skin parches and 
peels, and all woodwork is liable to warp and crack with a loud 
report. Tornadoes occur occasionally. During nine months of the 
year the climate is tempered by a sea breeze, which is felt as far 
inland as Abomey (60 m.). It generally begins in the morning, 
and in the summer it often increases to a stiff gale at sundown. 
In the interior there are but two seasons: the dry season (Novem- 
ber to May) and the rainy season (June to October). The rains 
are more scanty and dimmish considerably in the northern regions. 

Inhabitants. — ^The inhabitants of the coast region are of pure 
negro stock. The Dahomeyans (Dahomi), who inhabit the central 
part of the colony, form one of 18 closely-allied clans occupying 
the country between the Volta and Porto Novo, and from their 
common tongue known as the Ewe-speaking tribes. In their own 
tongue Dahomeyans are called Fon or Djedjes. They are tall 
and well-formed, proud, reserved in demeanour, polite in their 
intercourse with strangers, warlike and keen traders. The Mina, 
who occupy the district of the Popos, are noted for their skill 
as surf-men, which has gained for them the title of the Krumen 
of Dahomey. Porto Novo is inhabited by a tribe called Nago, 
which has an admixture of Yoruba blood and speaks a Yoruba 
dialect. The Nago are a peaceful tribe and even keener traders 
than the Dahomi. In Whydah and other coast towns are many 
mulattos, speaking Portuguese and bearing high-sounding Portu- 
guese names. In the north the inhabitants — Mahi, Bariba, Gur- 
mai— are also of negro stock, but scarcely so civilized as the 
coast tribes. Settled among them are communities of Fula and 
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Hausas. There are many converts to Islam in the northern dis- 
tricts, but the Mahi and Dahomeyans proper are nearly all fetish 
worshippers. 

The chief port and the seat of government is Kotonu, the 
starting-point of a railway to the Niger. An iron pier, which 
extends well beyond the surf, affords facilities for shipping. 
Kotonu was originally a small village which served as the seaport 
of Porto Novo and was burnt to the ground in 1S90. It has con- 
sequently the advantage of being a town laid out by Europeans 
on a definite plan. Situated on the beach between the sea and 
the lagoon of Porto Novo, the soil consists of heavy sand. Good 
hard roads have been made. Owing to an almost continuous, cool, 
westerly sea breeze, Kotonu is, in comparison with the other coast 
towns, decidedly healthy for white men. Porto Novo (pop. 21,- 
643, with 268 Europeans), the former French headquarters 
and chief business centre, is on the northern side of the lagoon 
of the same name and 20 m. north-east of Kotonu by water. The 
town has had many names, and that by which it is known to 
Europeans was given by the Portuguese in the 17th century. It 
contains numerous churches and mosques, public buildings and 
merchants’ residences. Whydah, 23 m. west of Kotonu, is an old 
and formerly thickly-populated town. Its population is 9,610. 
It is built on the north bank of the coast lagoon about 2 m. 
from the sea. There is' no harbour at the beach, and landing is 
effected in boats made expressly to pass through the surf, par- 
ticularly heavy here. In consequence of the thousands of orange 
and citron trees which adorn it, Whydah is called “the garden 
of Dahomey.” West of Whydah, on the coast and near the fron- 
tier of Togoland, is the trading town of Grand Popo. Inland in 
Dahomey proper are Abomey the ancient capital, Allada, 

Kana (formerly the country residence and burial-place of the 
kings of Dahomey) and Dogba. In the hinterland are Carnotvilic 
(a town of French creation), Nikki and Paraku, Borgu towns, and 
Garu, on the right bank of the Niger near the British frontier. 

Agriculture and Trade. — ^The agriculture, trade and com- 
merce of Dahomey proper are essentially different from that of 
the hinterland (Ilaut Dahoine). The soil of Dahomey proper i.s 
naturally fertile and is capable of being highly cultivated. It 
consists of a rich clay of a deep red colour. Finely-powder(‘d 
quartz and yellow mica are met with, denoting the deposit of 
disintegrated granite from the interior. The principal product 
is palm-oil, which is made in large quantities throughout the 
country. The district of Toffo is particularly noted for its oil- 
palm orchards. Palm-wine is also made, but the manufacture 
is discouraged as the process destroys the tree. Next lo palm-oil 
the principal vegetable products are maize, guinea-corn, cassava, 
yams, sweet potatoes, plantains, coco-nuls, oranges, limes and 
the African apple, which grows almost wild. The country abo 
produces ground-nuts, kola-nuts, pme-apT|)les, guavas, spices of 
all kinds, ginger, okros (Hibiscus), sugar-cane, onions, lomatot‘.s 
and papaws. Cattle, sheep, goats and fowl are scarce. There is a 
large fishing industry in the lagoons. Round the villages, and 
here and there in the forest, clearings are met with, cultivated 
in places, but agriculture is in a backward condition. In the 
grassy uplands of the interior cattle and horses thrive, and cot- 
ton of a fairly good quality is grown by the inhabitants. The plan- 
tations have been developed by Europeans and production amounts 
to about 1,200 tons. The prosperity of the country depends chiefly 
on the export of palm-oil and palm-kernels. Copra, kola-nuts, 
rubber and dried fish arc also exported, the fish going to Lagos. 
The adulteration of the palm-kernels by the natives, which became 
a serious menace to trade, was partially checked (1900^3) by 
measures taken to ensure the inspection of the kernels before 
shipment. Trade is mainly with Germany and Great Britain, a 
large proportion of the cargo passing through the British port of 
Lagos. Some 30% of the commerce is with France. Cotton goods 
(chiefly from Great Britain), machinery and metals, alcohol (from 
Germany) and tobacco are the chief imports. The volume of 
trade is 368,000,000 francs (imports, 186,000,000 franc.s; exports 
182,000,000). By the Anglo-French Convention of 1898 the im- 
position of differential duties on goods of British origin was for- 
bidden. 
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Commtmicatioiis. — The Dahomey railway from Kotonu to the 
Niger is of metre gauge (3-28 ft.). Work was begun in 1900, and 
in 1902 the main line was completed to Toffo, a distance of 55 
miles. Some diOiculty was then encountered in crossing the Lama 
Marsh, but by the end of 1905 the railway had been carried 
through Abomey to Pauignan, 120 m. from Kotonu. In 1907 the 
rails had reached Save, 162 m. farther north. This line is to be 
carried on as far as Gaza, where it will reach the Niger. A branch 
railway from the main line serves the western part of the colony. 
It goes via Whydah to Segborue on Lake Aheme, and it is intended 
that it shall be prolonged so as to connect the railway system of 
Dahomey wdth that of Togo. Besides the railway’s, tramway lines 
exist in various parts of Dahomey. One, 2S m. long, runs from 
Porto Novo through the market town of Adjara to Sakete, close 
to the British frontier in the direction of Lagos. This line serves 
a belt of country rich in oil-palms. Kotonu is a regular port of 
call for steamers from Europe to the west coast, and there is also 
regular steamship communication along the lagoons beUveen Porto 
Novo and Lagos. There is a steamboat service between Porto 
Novo and Kotonu. A telegraph line connects Kotonu with 
Abomey, the Niger and Senegal. 

Administration. — ^The colony is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, assisted by a council composed of official and unofiacial 
members. It is divided into 12 circles or provinces. Over each 
circle is an administrator with extensive powers. Native laws and 
customs are as far as possible, retained. Natives, however, may 
place themselves under the jurisdiction of the French law. In 
general the administrative system is the same as that for all the 
'Colonies of French West Africa The chief source of 

revenue is the customs, while the capitation tax contributes most 
to the local budget. 

HISTORY 

The history of Dahomey begins about the commencement of 
the 17th century. At that period the country now known as 
Dahomey was included in the extensive kingdom of Allada or 
Ardrah, of which the capital was the present town of Allada, on 
the road from Whydah to Abomey. Allada became dismembered 
on the death of a reigning sovereign, and three separate kingdoms 
were constituted under his three sons. One state was formed by 
one brother round the old capital of Allada, and retained the name 
of Allada or Ardrah; another brother migrated to the east and 
formed a state known under the name of Porto Novo ; while the 
third brother, Takudonu, travelled northwards, and after some 
vicissitudes established the kingdom of Dahomey. About 1724-2S 
Dahomey, having become a powerful state, invaded and conquered 
successively Allada and Whydah. 

King Gezo ascended the throne about the year 1818, and dur- 
ing a reign of 40 years raised the power of Dahomey to its highest 
pitch, extending greatly the border of his kingdom to the north. 
He boasted of having first organized the Amazons, a force of 
women to whom he attributed his successes. The Amazons, how- 
ever, were State soldiery long before Gezo’s reign, and what he 
really did was to reorganize and strengthen the force. 

European Rivalry, — ^In 1851 Gezo attacked Abeokuta in the 
Yoruba country and the centre of the Egba power, but was beaten 
back. In the same year the king signed a commercial treaty with 
France, and undertook to preserve “the integrity of the territory 
belonging to the French fort” at Whydah. The fort was one built 
in the 17th century, and in 1842 made over to a French mer- 
cantile house. England, Portugal and Brazil also had “forts” at 
Whydaj^ — all in a ruinous condition and ungarrisoned — and when 
in Z852 England, to prevent the slave-trade, blockaded the Da- 
hoiheyan coast, energetic protests were made by Portugal and 
France, based on the existence of these “forts.”. In 1858 Gezo 
died,’ He had greatly reduced the custom of human sacrifice, and 
deft, instructions that after his death there was to be no general 
s^rifice pf the palace women. 

,,Gea0 was succeeded by his son Glegle (or Gel^le), whose at- 
.pn ueighboiaring states, persecution of native Christians, 
d^^cour^cment of the slave-trade involved him in difi&culties 
O^eat France. It was, as Lord Russell said, to 


check “the aggressive spirit of the king of Dahomey” that Eng- 
land in 1 86 1 annexed the island of Lagos. Nevertheless, in the 
following year Glegle captured Ishagga and in 1S64 unsuccessfully 
attacked Abeokuta, both towns in the Lagos hinterland. In 1S63 
a step was taken by France which was the counterpart of the 
British annexation of Lagos. The kingdom of Porto Novo ac- 
cepted a French protectorate, and an Anglo-French agreement of 
1S64 fixed its boundaries. This protectorate was soon afterwards 
abandoned by Napoleon III., but was re-established in 1SS2. At 
this period the rivalry of European powers for possessions in 
Africa was becoming acute, and German agents appeared on the 
Dahomeyan coast. However, by an arrangement concluded in 
1SS5, the German protectorate in Guinea was confined to Togo, 
save for the town of Little Popo at the western end of the lagoon 
of Grand Popo. In Jan. 1SS6 Portugal — in virtue of her ancient 
rights at Whj-dah — announced that she had assumed a protectorate 
over the Dahomeyan coast, but she was induced by France to 
withdraw her protectorate in Dec. 1SS7. Finally, the last inter- 
nalionai difficulty in the way of France was removed by the Anglo- 
French agreement of 1SS9, whereby Kotonu was surrendered by 
Great Britain. France claimed rights at Kotonu in virtue of 
treaties concluded with Glegle in 186S and 1S7S, but the chiefs 
of the town had placed themselves under the protection of the 
British at Lagos. 

Fi'ench\!ojo quests. — With the arrangements between the Euro- 
pean Powers the Dahomeyans had little to do, and in 3SS9, the 
year in which the Anglo-French agreement was signed, trouble 
arose between Dahomey and the French. A French force was 
landed at Kotonu, and severe fighting followed, in which the 
Amazons played a conspicuous part. In Oct. 1890 a treaty was 
signed which secured to France Porto Novo and Kotonu, and to 
the Idng of Dahomey an annual pension of X800. It was unlikely 
that peace on such terms would prove lasting, and the slave-raid- 
ing expeditions of Behanzin, Gleglc’s son, who succeeded in 1889, 
led in 1892 to a new war with France, General Dodds was placed 
in command of a strong force of Europeans and Scnegalc.se, 
and after a sharp campaign during September and October com- 
pletely defeated the Dahomeyan troops. Behanzin set fire to 
Abomey (entered by the French troops on Nov. 17) and lied north. 
Pursued by the enemy, abandoned by his people, he surrendered 
unconditionally on Jan. 25, 1894. 

Thus ended the independent existence of Dahomey. The French 
divided it into two parts — ^Abomey and Allada — ^i^kicing on the 
throne of Abomey a brother of the exiled monarch. Whydah and 
the adjacent territory was annexed to France on Dec. 3, 1892, and 
the rest of Dahomey placed under a French protectorate at the 
same time. The prince who had been made king of Abomey was 
found intriguing against the French, and in 1900 was exiled by 
them to the Congo. 

Dahomey conquered, the French at once set to work to secure 
as much of the hinterland as possible. On the north they pene- 
trated to the Niger, on the east they entered Borgu (a country 
claimed by the Royal Niger Company for Great Britain), on the 
west they overlapped the territory claimed by Germany as the 
hinterland of Togo. The struggle with Great Britain and Germany 
for supremacy in this region forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the story of the partition of Africa. In the result 
France succeeded in securing a junction between Dahomey and 
her other possessions in West Africa, but failed to secure any part 
of the Niger navigable from the sea. {See Africa; History, and 
Nigeria.) A Franco-Gcrman convention of 1897 settled the 
boundary on the west, and the Anglo-French convention of 1898 
defined the frontier on the east. In 1899, on the disintegration of 
the French Sudan, the districts of Fada N’Gurma and Say, lying 
north of Borgu, were added to Dahomey, but in 1907 they were 
transferred to Upper Senegal-Niger, with which colony they are 
closely connected both geographically and ethnologically. From 
1894 onward the French devoted great attention to the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the country. In 1911 they de- 
posed the chief, a member of the old royal family, whom they had 
installed at Abomey. His territory was divided among petty chiefs 
under the direct control of the French resident, arid the whole 
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country became the colony of Dahomey and dependencies. In 
1912 a Franco-Gcrman convention delimited the Dahomey-Togo- 
land boundary; but two years later Togoland was invaded and 
conquered by the French and British. 

The “Customs.” — ^The Dahomey “customs” have given the 
country an infamous notoriety. They appear to date from the 
middle of the 1 7th century, and were of two kinds : the grand cus- 
toms performed on the death of a king; and the minor customs, 
held twice a year. The horrors of these saturnalia of bloodshed 
were attributable not to a love of cruelty but to filial piety. Upon 
the death of a king human \dctims were sacrificed at his grave to 
supply him with wives, attendants, etc., in the spirit world The 
grand customs surpassed the annual rites in splendour and blood- 
shed. At those held in 1791 during January, February and March, 
it is stated that no fewer than 500 men, women and children were 
put to death. The minor customs were first heard of in Europe 
in the early years of the 18th century. They formed continuations 
of the grand customs, and “periodically supplied the departed mon- 
arch with fresh attendants in the shadowy world.” The actual 
slaughter was preluded by dancing, feasting, speechmaking and 
elaborate ceremonial. The victims, chiefly prisoners of war, were 
dressed in calico shirts decorated round the neck and down the 
sleeves with red bindings, and with a crimson patch on the left 
breast, and wore long white night-caps with spirals of b^ue ribbon 
sewn on. Some of them, tied in baskets, were at one stage of the 
proceedings taken to the top of a high platform, together with an 
alligator, a cat and a hawk in similar baskets, and paraded on 
the heads of the Amazons. The king then made a speech explain- 
ing that the victims were sent to testify to his greatness in spirit- 
land, the men and the animals each to their kind. They were then 
hurled down into the middle of a surging crowd of natives, and 
butchered. At another stage of the festival human sacrifices were 
offered at the shrine of the king’s ancestors, and the blood was 
sprinkled on their graves. This was known as Zan Nyanyana or 
“evil night,” the king going in procession with his wives and of- 
ficials and himself executing the doomed. These semi-public mas- j 
sacrcs formed only a part of the slaughter, for many women, 
eunuchs and others within the palace were done to death privately. 
The skulls were used to adorn the palace walls, and the king’s 
sleeping-chamber was paved with the heads of his enemies. The 
skulls of the conquered kings were turned into royal drinking cups, 
their conversion to this use being esteemed an honour. Sir Richard 
Burton insists (*d Missio7t to Gelelc, King of Dahome) that the 
horrors of these rites were greatly exaggerated. He denies that the 
king floated a canoe in a tank of human blood or that the victims 
were tortured, and affirms that, on the contrary, they were treated 
humanely, and in many cases even acquiesced in their fate. It 
seems that cannibalism was a sequel of the customs, the bodies of 
the slaughtered being roasted and devoured smoking hot. On the 
death of the king the wives, after the most extravagant demonstra- 
tions of grief, broke and destroyed everything within their reach, 
and attacked and murdered each other, the uproar continuing until 
order was restored by the new sovereign. 

Amazonian Army. — ^The training of women as soldiers was 
the most singular Dahomeyan institution. About one-fourth of 
the whole female population were said to be “married to the 
fetich,” many even before their birth, and the remainder were 
entirely at the disposal of the king. The most favoured were 
selected as his own. wives or enlisted into the regiments of Ama- 
zons, and then the chief men were liberally supplied. Of the fe- 
male captives the most promising were drafted into the ranks as 
soldiers, and the rest became Amazonian camp followers and 
slaves in the royal households. These female levies formed the 
flower of the Dahomeyan army. They were marshalled in regi- 
ments, each with its distinctive uniform and badges, and they took 
the post of honour in all battles. Their number has been variously 
stated. Sir R. F. Burton, who, in 1862, saw the army marching 
out of Kana on an expedition, computed the whole force of female 
troops at 2,500, of whom one-third were unarmed or only half- 
armed, Their weapons were blunderbusses, flint muskets, and 
bows and arrows. A later writer estimated the number of Amazons 
at 1,000, and the. male soldiers at 10,000. The system of warfare 
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was one of surprise. The army marched out, and when within a 
few days’ journey of the town to be attacked, silence was en- 
joined and no fires permitted. The regular highways were avoided, 
and the advance was by a road specially cut through the 
The town was surrounded at night, and just before daybreak a 
rush was made and every soul captured if possible; none were 
killed except in self-defence, as the first object was to capture, 
not to kill. The season usually selected for expeditions was from 
January to March, or immediately after the annual “customs.” 
The Amazons were carefully trained, and the king was in the 
habit of holding “autumn manoeuvres” for the benefit of for- 
eigners. Many Europeans have witnessed a mimic assault, and 
agree in ascribing a marvellous power of endurance to the women. 
Lines of thorny acacia were piled up one behind the othe^r to repre- 
sent defences, and at a given signal the Amazons, barefooted and 
without any special protection, charged and disappeared from 
sight. Presently they emerged within the lines torn and bleeding, 
but apparently insensible to pain, and the parade closed with a 
march past, each warrior leading a pretended captive bound with 
a rope. 

Bibliogr.\pky. — Notre Colonie de Dahomey, by G. Francois (1906), 
and Le Dahomey (1909), an oflicial publication, deal with topography, 
ethnology and economics; L. Brunet and L. Giethien, Dahomey et 
dependances (1900) ; Edouard Foa, Le Dahomey (1895) ; A. le Herissc, 
Vancieii Royauinc de Dahomey (1911) ; Dahomey, a British Foreigni 
Office handbook (1920). Religion, laws and language are specially dealt 
with in Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, by A. B. Ellis 
(1890), and in La Cote dcs Esclaves et le Dahomey, by P, Bouchc 
(1885). Much historical matter, with particular notices of the Amazons 
and the “Customs,” is contained in A Mission to Gclelc, by Sir R. 
Burton (1864). The story of the French conquest is told in Campagne 
dll Dahomey, by Jules Poirier (1895). The standard authority on the 
early history is The History of Dahomey, by Archibald Dalzel (some- 
time governor of the English fort at iVhydah) (1793). The Bibliog- 
raphie raisonnie des ouvrages concernant Ic Dahomey, by A. Pawlow.ski 
0 ^ 9 $) t Is a useful guide to the literature of the country to that date. 

BAIL EIREANN : see Irish Free State. 

DAILLE (Dallaeus), JEAN (1594-1670), French Prot- 
estant divine, was born at Chatellcrault and educated at Poitiers 
and Saumur. In 1625 he became minister of the church of Sau- 
mur, and in 1626 of the church of Cliarenlon. Of his works the 
best known is the treatise Dti vrai cmploi dcs Peres (1631), trans- 
lated into English by Thomas Smith under the title A Treatise 
concenimg the right use of the Fathers (1651). He was president 
of the last national synod held in France, which met at Loudun 
in 1659 (H. M. Baird, The Huguenots and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 1895, i. pp. 412 ff.J, when he defendecl the 
universalism of Moses Amyraut. 

I DAINGERFIELD, ELLIOTT (1859-1932), American 
painter, was born at Harper’s Ferry, Va. (now W. Va.), March 26, 
1850. He received his early education at Fayetteville, N,C., and 
went to New York city in 1880 to study art. He exhibited first 
at the National Academy of Design in iSSo. Among his best- 
known pictures are “Christ Stilling the Tempest” and “Slumbering 
Fog,” in the Metropolitan Museum, New York city; “Storm 
Breaking Up,” in the Toledo Museum; “The Child of Mary,” in 
the National Gallery, Washington; “The Midnight Moon,” in the 
Brooklyn Museum; “The Valley of the Dragon,” in the Chicago 
Art Institute. He executed the beautiful mural decorations in the 
Lady Chapel of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
city. He won the Clarke prize of the National Academy of Design, 
1902. He was the author of monographs on George Iriness ( r gr 1 ), 
and on R. A. Blakelock (19x4). He died Oct. 22, X932. 

DAIREN (Dalny), the port of the Kwantung peninsula, 
on the Pc-Chih-Li strait, which is the southern end of the Liao- 
itung peninsula, in southern Manchuria. The Kwantung penin- 
sula is held by Japan on a lease, and is administered by a 
governor-general stationed at Dairen. The territory forms a 
customs district under the Chinese imperial customs, with the 
chief ofiflee for the district at Dairen. The port is free, and 
goods pay duty only at the frontier of the leased territ ory. The 
port has 36 ft. of water at the entrance, and 23 ft. minimum 
at low water (ordinary spring tidies) at the wharves, and Ihe 
1 depth at the wharves is now being increased. Thorn are dry 
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docks and special piers for coal and oil. The port has considerable 
storage accommodation for beans of various kinds and their 
products, which are its chief export. Trade is mostly with Japan 
and China, and in 1924 the exports valued over £37,000,000, 
and the imports nearly £25,000,000. The population (1925) of 
Dairen included 214,204 Chinese, 83,860 Japanese, and 603 
Europeans. The port is largely engaged in fishing and in the 
production of salt. It is served by the South Manchuria railway, 
and that company’s manager is in charge of the wharves. 

DAIRY FARMING. Until well into the middle ages not 
only cows but ewes were milked. Milking the cows and mak- 
ing butter or cheese were, like looking after poultry, regarded as 
the duty of the farmer’s wife; any money thus earned was her 
perquisite and did not come into the general receipts of the farm. 
This practice survives to the present day on many arable or mixed 
farms where only a few milking cows are kept. With the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the growth of population and the consequent 
increased demand for agricultural produce, farming became spe- 
cialized and the dairy farm was established. 

Dairy farming as a distinct branch of agriculture naturally 
arose first in those districts best suited to it. Those farms on 
which the breeding of stores (see Cattle) was the primary busi- 
ness possessed also the physical conditions for dairying and could 
readily make the production of milk fit in with the rearing of 
calves. In those districts where cheese-making on a commercial 
scale had been established (see Cheese) the farms were already 
specialized and the dairy was an important department. 

The Dairy Farm. — ^While a typical dairy farm is mainly, and 
in some cases exclusively, grass land, on all but the smaller farms 
a proportion of the land is kept under the plough and thus sup- 
plies roots, green crops or corn for winter keep. According to the 
classification adopted in the last agricultural census one-fourth 
of the holdings in England and Wales were grass-land farms, i.e,, 
having 70% or more of pasture. Probably nearly all these were 
dairy farms while a large proportion of the ^‘mixed'' holdings 
(i.e., having less than 30% arable or 70% pasture) would fall into 
the same category. 

The essentials of a good dairy farm are sound, well-drained 
(either naturally or artificially) land, good water supply, pref- 
erably from brooks or rivulets, and shelter. The situation of the 
farm is important. Its altitude and aspect, e.g.^ whether sloping 
to the north or the south, will affect the health and well-being of 
the cows. If it be on undulating ground there will be a certain 
amount of “land shelter,” but on an upland farm such as those 
in Derbyshire and other hilly districts where dairying is exten- 
sively carried on, shelter from fences, hedges, walls or plantations 
is important. The buildings for a dairy farm are comparatively 
simple, the cowshed or “byre” being the main structure. In the 
construction and fitting up of these there has been a great develop- 
ment in recent years, and regulations devised to secure clean and 
sanitary conditions in the interest of public health have been 
imposed and are enforced by official inspection. 

The system of “arable dairying,” as its name suggests, does not 
depend on grass-land but on the produce of crops grown on the 
farm under a rotation which provides green, dry or silage fodder 
all the year round. It is claimed that under this system a larger 
herd can be supported on a given acreage, and also that it enables 
dairying to be practised in districts where the land is better suited 
to arable cultivation than to pasture. A system of “open air 
dairying” as practised by A. J. Hosier of Wexcombe, Wilts., was 
described in a paper read before the Farmers’ Club in 1927, In 
this system the cows are kept out all the winter and all operations 
of feeding and milking take place in the open fields. The following 
extracts from the paper give a general idea of the system: 

I have five herds of cows, averaging between 60 and 70 per herd, 
and each herd is milked and managed by a man and a boy. 

I have constructed a portable milking plant for each herd, and this 
is moved over fields where the cows graze. The bail — or shed — ^is con- 
structed with six stalls, and the cow is secured by fastening a chain 
round her hindquarters. Between each cow is a feeding hopper for 
. concentrates, and these can be delivered to a cow in the correct quan- 
tity. After the cow is milked, the att«idant releases her by pulling a 
rope raisinK the door in front. 


Before milking commences all the cows are driven into an open 
compound or yard made of chestnut fencing. 

A milking machine is installed in the bails, and this is designed espe- 
cially for portable bails. The milk passes from the teat cups through 
the nickel-plated pipes to the milk churn at the end of the shed. If 
once a week recording is practised, each cow’s milk is intercepted and 
deposited into the recording bucket. 

The cows are eager to come into the bails when fed with concen- 
trates, and it is interesting to see the regularity with which they push 
in for their turn. 

It is claimed that under this system milk is produced in the 
most cleanly, sanitary and healthy conditions, and that the risk 
of tuberculosis in the cows is eliminated. It is further claimed 
that the cost of production is greatly reduced, and that the pasture 
is improved. 

The Milking Herd. — ^The effective milking herd, i.e,, cows and 
heifers in-milk or in-calf, in June 1927 numbered 2,790,600 or 
44% of the total number of cattle in England and Wales. It has 
steadily increased during the past half-century. In the decade 
1867-76 there were 68 cows and heifers for every i,oooac. of 
agricultural land and in 1925 there were 105, while the leading 
dairying districts in the West of England are fairly indicated by 
the highest ratios, ranging up to 249 per i.oooac. in Cheshire. 

Certain breeds of cattle are especially suited for dairying, their 
natural aptitude for milk production having been fostered and 
developed by careful breeding and selection. The chief special- 
ized breeds are the Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires and Kerries, 
which are native to the British Isles, while the Friesian and Dutch 
Belted breeds of the Netherlands have also, like the British 
breeds, been largely distributed outside their own country (see 
Cattle). These breeds may be roughly divided into two groups. 
The Jerseys and Guernseys are distinguished for the high quality 
— ^as indicated by fat content — of their milk, while the other 
breeds named are more famous for the large quantity of milk pro- 
duced. It follows that the Jerseys and Guernseys are best adapted 
for dairy farms where butter is the primary product and the 
others for farms from which milk is sold in its fluid state. 

Much attention has been given to the development of “dual- 
purpose” breeds, i.e. types which are equally suited to the pro- 
duction of both milk and beef. The Shorthorn was originally a 
typical dual-purpose breed but for a time its milking qualities 
were neglected by many breeders. This led to the development of 
two special strains, the Dairy Shorthorn and the Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorn. The Red Poll and Devon are also dual-purpose 
breeds. 

This classification can only be regarded as approximate. In 
almost every breed are found individual animals or herds in which 
the milking or beef -making qualities are specially developed. 

Milk-selling. — ^The commercial output of dairy-farming con- 
sists of three products — ^milk, butter and cheese. Of these the 
sale of milk is in Britain the most important. It is calculated that 
of the total quantity of milk produced nearly four-fifths is dis- 
posed of in Its liquid state; about 15% is made into butter and 
5% into cheese on the farms. The sale of each of these products 
is a separate business having its own methods of distribution and 
marketing. There is a certain amount of over-lapping. Cheese- 
making is a seasonal operation and for a part of the year milk 
is sold. On a milk-selling farm butter or cheese is often made 
from surplus milk. On every farm butter is made at least for 
household use. Nevertheless the three main products are com- 
mercially distinct and each requires a special equipment of the 
farm dairy to deal with it. 

Milk is a highly perishable article and is also specially sus- 
ceptible to contamination. It therefore requires to be dealt with 
rapidly and with meticulous care as to the cleanliness of the 
utensils in which it is placed. Farms from which milk is sold are 
subject to regulations imposed in the interests of public health 
and under frequent inspection by officers of the sanitary authori- 
ties. Many acts have been passed, beginning with the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and orders made under them, which have grad- 
ually become more stringent. At first they were mainly designed 
to protect the public from risk of disease by infected milk but 
sanitary control was later also designed to secure the general 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of the milk supplied to the public. 
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Milk offered for sale is also subject to regulations designed to 
prevent ‘"adulteration” either by addition or abstraction and to 
ensure that it reaches the consumer as it left the cow. The diffi- 
culty arises in detecting, by any process of analysis, either the 
addition of water or separated milk or the abstraction of cream. 
On the recommendation of a departmental committee appointed 
to consider this question the Board (now the Ministry) of Agri- 
culture issued the Sale of Milk Regulations, 1901, which laid down 
these standards of presumptive purity. 

‘‘(a) Where a sample of milk (not being sold as skimmed or 
separated, or condensed milk) contains less than 3% of milk fat, 
it shall be presumed . . . until the contrary is proved, that the 
milk is not genuine, by reason of the abstraction therefrom of 
milk fat, or the addition thereto of water; 

“(^) Where a sample of milk (not being sold as skimmed, or 
separated, or condensed milk) contains less than 8-5% of milk 
solids other than milk fat, it shall be presumed . . . until the 
contrary is proved, that the milk is not genuine, by reason of the 
abstraction therefrom of milk solids other than milk fat, or the 
addition thereto of water.” 

By the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, the addition 
to milk intended for sale of any colouring matter, water, dried or 
condensed milk, or any fluid re-constituted therefrom, or any 
skimmed or separated milk, is prohibited. 

All these provisions are devised to ensure that milk % genuine 
and has not been, in any way, adulterated. The question of qual- 
ity is not dealt with except in so far as the “presumptive” standard 
set up by the milk regulations suggests that milk should not 
normally fall below it. 

Milk varies widely in quality. Cows of some breeds, as already 
mentioned, give richer milk than those of others. There is also 
individual variation in the milk of cows of the same breed. How 
far quality can be affected by feeding is a matter of controversy, 
but it is certain that it may be influenced by the length of the 
interval between milkings and also in some measure by the skill 
of the milker. On the standard of milk-fat — in other words, rich- 
ness — genuine milk may, from these different causes, vary from 
2-5% to s or 6 %. These extremes arc rare and the general average 
fat-content of milk produced for sale under suitable conditions 
and with good management is from 3 to 4%. 

For many years some of the more enterprising firms of milk 
distributors — especially those trading in “well-to-do” districts — 
have offered milk of quality superior to the average and certified 
to be produced and handled with special precaution against con- 
tamination, charging a somewhat higher price for it. 

In 1922 a system of “grading” was established by the Milk 
(Special Designations) Order of that year issued under powers 
conferred by an act of the same year. The act lays down the gen- 
eral conditions under which certain terms may be used — 

A person shall not, either by himself or by any .servant or agent, 
except under and in accordance with a licence granted by the minister 
of health, or with his authority under the provisions of an order made 
by him under this act: — 

(n) Sell or offer or expo.se for sale any milk as “certified,” “Grade 
A,” “pasteiirizccl” or under such other designation as may be from time 
to time prescribed by order of the minister; or 

(6) On or in connection with any sale or offer for sale or proposed 
sale of any milk or in any advertisement, circular or notice relating to 
any milk, dt^scribe or refer to the same as “certified,” “Grade A,” 
“pasteurized” or by any other designation prescribed as aforesaid or 
use any description or designation including or resembling any such 
description. 

The special designations under which milk may be sold are: 
(a) “Certified,” (b) “Grade A (Tuberculin tested),” (r) “Grade 
A,” and “Grade A (Pasteurized),” “Pasteurized.” 

The conditions attaching to each grade are shortly as follows : — 

(а) ^‘Certified'' {the highest grade) — (i) Herd to be tuber- 
culin-tested every six months; (2) Herd to be completely isolated 
from other cattle; (3) Output to be bottled on the farm imme- 
diately after production; (4) Every bottle to be sealed completely 
by suitable disc and cap; (5) Purchaser to receive the milk 
sealed; (6) Bacterial standards; maximum 30,000 per c.c. and no 
coliform bacillus in c.c.; (7) No treatment by heat permitted. 

(б) ^*Grade {Tuberculin tested) {the second grade) — (c) 


Herd to be tuberculin- tested every six months; (2) Herd to be 
completely isolated from other cattle; (3) Output to be retailed 
in bottles or in other suitable containers of not less than two 
gallons, except where delivered in containers as received from the 
farm, but may be bottled and sealed off the farm; (4) Unless 
output is bottled and sealed it is to be consigned in unventilated 
sealed containers suitably labelled; (5) Bacterial standards: max- 
imum 200.000 per c.c. and no coliform bacillus in c.c. ; (6) 
No treatment by heat permitted. 

{c) ^‘Grade A'' {the third grade) — (i) Herd to be subject to 
clinical examination every three months; (2) Cow^s in milk belong- 
ing to the herd to be kept separate from all other cows in milk; 
(3), (4) and (5) As for second grade. (6) No heat to be applied 
unless a “pasteurizing” licence is obtained in which case the grade 
becomes “Grade A (Pasteurized).” 

The recognized process of pasteurization is by what is termed 
the “holding” method, Le., retention for at least half an hour be- 
tween 145° and 150° F, and immediate cooling to a temperature 
of not more than 55° F. 

It cannot be said that this system of official grading has been 
taken up with any degree of enthusiasm by milk-selling farmers. 
In a report issued by the Ministry of Agriculture it is stated that 
on March 31, 1927, the number of producers of graded milk in 
England and Wales was 537, owning about 20,000 cows. 

Butter-making. — ^The first step in butter-making is to sep- 
arate the butter-fat, or cream, from the milk. The butter-fat in 
the form of cream-globules, is held in suspension and as the spe- 
cific gravity of the globules is less than that of whole milk (0-9 
as compared with 1-3, water being i) they rise to the surface 
when the milk is stationary. The practice from time immemorial 
was to “set” the milk in large shallow tins or dishes and in a few 
hours the cream rises to the surface and may be skimmed off. 
Within the last 50 years, however, the invention of the “cream 
separator” has practically abolished the system except where but- 
ter is made on too small a scale to justify the outlay on it. 

The principle of the separator is to place the milk in a circular 
receptacle which is rotated at a high speed. By centrifugal action 
the heavier part of the milk is driven to the outside of the recep- 
tacle or drum, leaving the cream on the inner side. By carefully 
acijusted pipes the “skim” milk and the cream are taken off by 
separate outflows. The separation of the cream is more complete 
by this method and practically no butter-fat remains in the sep- 
arated milk. Another advantage is that the separated or skim 
milk is fresh and may be sold to greater advantage than the stale 
and sometimes sour milk left by the slow setting process, and is 
also fed readily to the calves and pigs on the farm, thus dis- 
posing of the bulk produced at once to advantage. 

The old practice was to “ripen” the cream before churning for 
butter, by keeping it some days without allowing it to go sour; 
it is claimed that the butter is thus given a fuller flavour. But 
the more modern method is to ripen the cream artificially by using 
a pure culture of the lactic acid bacillus, commonly termed a 
“starter.” Butter is also made from fresh sweet cream. 

The following simple rules for butter-making were issued by 
the Royal Agricultural society. — 

Wash in cold water all dairy utensils to be used, such as churn, 
butter-worker, wooden butter-hands, etc. 

Now scald with hot water and wash again with cold. 

The chum and cream to be at a temperature of 56** F to 38^ F in 
.summer, and 60® in winter. 

Ventilate the churn freely and frequently during churning, until 
no air rushes out when the vent peg is taken out. 

Churn at 40 to revolutions per minute. 

Stop churning immediately the butter comes. This can be aswrtained 
by the sound ; if in doubt, look. 

The butter should now be like grains of mustard seed. 

Draw off the butter-milk, using a piece of straining cloth - so us to 
prevent the loss of any butter — and wash the butler in the churn with 
plenty of cold water. Turn the churn two or three times very gently, 
then draw off the water, and repeat the process until the water drawn 
off is quite clear and free from butter-milk. 

Make a strong brine and pour into the churn through a hair sieve. 
Wash the butter thoroughly and draw off the brine; take the butter 
out of the churn and i)ut it on the butter-worker, which tisc until 
every drop t)f moisture i< presse<l out of the butter. 

N.B. Never touch the butter with your hand.s. 
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The utensils required arc a skimmer (in \vbich the milk is 
set and not separated), a scoop for taking butter out of the 
churn, a butter-worker for working the salt evenly into the butter 
and making the butter compact, a butter-board on which to mould 
the butter, scotch hands for manipulating the butter and prints 
or moulds for shaping it, scales and a thermometer. 

The making of clotted cream is a simple process. It is made 
generally in Devon and Cornwall and is by long tradition asso- 
ciated with those counties, but it can equally well be made any- 
where. The milk is put in large shallow pans and after the cream 
has risen for about 12 hours the pans are placed on a stove and 
the milk ‘^scalded” — Whence the description “scalded cream.” As 
soon as blisters begin to rise on the surface of the cream the 
pans are removed. When the milk is cool the cream is skimmed 
off and put into crocks or other receptacles. 

Creameries. — In Denmark the dairying industry that has been 
developed with such remarkable success within the last half- 
century is based on the factory or “creamery” system. Tliere 
are 1,360 creameries in Denmark with a total membership of 
about 200,000. Almost all Danish holdings are dairy farms, or, 
at least, dairying is the main part of the business. A typical fac- 
tory is thus described — ^it takes the milk of 1,200 cows belonging 
to 250 farmers and small holders within a radius of five miles. Its 
membership includes all milk producers, from the part-time la- 
bourer with two cows to the “big” farmer with 30. Every day the 
factory receives from 2,200 to 4,5oogal, of milk according to the 
season. At the time of largest supply 2-J- tons of cream per v/cek 
are churned. Four-fifths of the separated milk is taken back by 
the farmers and fed to pigs. The remainder is made into cheese. 

In Ireland the agricultural co-operative movement, started early 
in the “ ’80s” by Sir Horace Plunkett concentrated in the first 
instance on the establishment of butter-factories or creameries. 
The movement encountered great difficulties and nothing but the 
determination and self-sacrificing zeal of the founder could have 
overcome them. To the natural difficulties arising from the apathy 
and backwardness of the farmers were added political difficulties 
of an acute kind culminating in civil war and the establishment of 
a new form of government. There are, however, 307 creameries 
in Ireland, many of which while primarily devoted to butter- 
making, also undertake other services on behalf of their members. 

In the United Stales the number of dairy cows on farms is of 
record in the decennial census reports beginning with the year 



1840, and annual estimates were made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture from 1867 to 1889, and since 1889 by the Department of 
Agriculture, established in that year. 

'B^inning with 1849, the Bureau of the Census has gathered 
^Utistics showing the total production of milk, butter, cheese and 
,product$ by states and by counties on farms. In 1849 
of farm-made cheese was 105,535,893 pounds, 
pro^ction in 1869, when the first statistics on the 
amounted to 109,435,229 pounds. For the 


same year the farm-made cheese has decreased since the establish- 
ment of the factory system until at present (192S ) it is negligible, 
but the factory cheese production has increased. In 1926 it 
amounted to 427,416,000 pounds. Since 1916 the Department of 
Agriculture has collected reports from the factories by months. 
These reports cover all classes of dairy products made in fac- 
tories and the totals by months and by st:itcs arc a matter of 
record and show a steady increase ^^car by year. 

The first regular census report on butler made on farms was for 
1849 showed the quantity to be 313,345,306 pounds. The first 
report of factory butter was in the [879 census, which showed 
29,421,784 pounds made during the year. This quantity of fac- 
tory, or creamery, butter increased rapidly, until in 1926 the quan- 
tity manufactured was 1,451,766,000 pounds. The production of 
farm butter increased from iS-tg to 1899, when it totaled 1,071,- 
626,056 pounds. Since then it has decreased, until in 1926 it was 
approximately 615,000,000 pounds. 

The number of creameries in the United States in 1926 was 
3,909, and the number of factories making Cheddar cheese was 
2,120. The average production of factories making butler in 1906 
was 118,747 pounds; in 1915 it was 148,633 pounds; in 1926 it 
was 371,391 pounds. The average production of cheese factories 
(American Cheddar) in 1920 was 139,476 pounds. In 1926 it was 
158,450 pounds. These figures indicate that the tendency in the 
United States is toward larger factories. 

The factories in the United States are owned privately, co- 
operatively, or hy stock companies. Each of these forms of opera- 
tion has a large number of plants. The records of co-operatively 
operated factories are available for the years 1915 and 1925, with 
incomplete figures for other dates. 

The number of farms reporting dairy cviws for the year 1920 
was 4,566,75s. 

In 1927 there w^ere in the United Stales 2,479 dairy marketing 
co-operative associations, doing an annual business of $640,- 
000,000. Of these 1,390 operated creameries. 

There were 616 creameries in Minnesota, 291 in Wisconsin, 222 
in Iowa, 72 in Michigan — all these States being in the Middle 
West. New York and Pennsylvania stood high in the Lota) member- 
ship and volume of business, though not in nun’i})er of organiza- 
tions. The aggregate turnover of all the creameries was about 
$250,000,000. There are 751 co-operative cheese factories in the 
United States, of which 591 are in Wisconsin; the total amount of 
business done is about $33,000,000. 

There were in 1927 in the United States 261 co-operalive organ- 
izations marketing fluid milk and cream. These associations have 
varying objects and they are thus classified in a report to the 
English Ministry of Agriculture by R. H. Forrester on. “Large- 
scale marketing in the United Slates” — 

1. Collective bargaining as to milk prices ■v\'’hen the farmers’ 
membership dues may be collected directly by the a.ssocialion or 
where the milk dealer deducts the dues from the milk prices and 
hands them over to the association. 

2. Collective liarguining associations which arrange milk prices 
with dealers but accept responsibility for surplus either by own- 
ing certain surplus milk plants or by making agreements with 
manufacturing concerns which may be separate co-operative 
undertakings or private concerns, 

3. Co-operative wholesale associations, owning plants and re- 
ceiving stations and bargaining with milk distributors. Such or- 
ganizations will commonly pool supplies and sell milk products as 
well as fluid milk. 

4. Co-operative wholesale and part retail organizations which 
pool, deal with surplus, and sell manufactured products. 

5. In smaller towns retail city distributive organizations owned 
by farmers. 

In Canada cheese is made almost exclusively in factories, the 
quantity made on farms being negligible. The first cheese factory 
was established in Ontario in 1864 and before 1870 others had 
been started not only in Ontario but also in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, In 1932 the total number of cheese fac- 
tories was 1,554 of which 795 were in Ontario and 706 in Quebec. 

Three-fifths of the total output of butter in Canada is made 
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METHODS OF PREPARING MILK PRODUCTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 

1 Modern dairy farm. Barn and power plant, centre; employees’ houses, right. 2. Interior of barn: concrete bacteria count, fat test, milk solids test, etc. 7. Separators skimming milk. Cream is used for butter, skim 

r Rway ensures cleanliness. 3. Milking machine in operation. 4. Receiving room: can conveyor brings milk milk is evaporated to powder. 8. Cream and butter room. Upright tanks for ripening cream; butter 

for weighing inspection and analysis. 5. Milk bottle sterilizer. 6 , Control laboratory for tests, including churn at riphl. 9. Bottling room. Cooler and milk treating plant above; bottling machines, centre 
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in creameries. The first creamery was established in the province 
oi Quebec in 1873 and the first cream separator was installed in 
iSSa in that province. The first creamery in Ontario was started 
in. 1875. 

BrniJOCKAPTiv.— J. Chalmers Morton, Handbook of Dairy Ilns- 
baadry (i860); J. P. Sheldon, Dairv Farminf^ (1878), and The 
Farm and Ihc Dairy (4th ed. I'joS) ; James Lon;' and J- C. Morton, 
The Dairy (3rd ed. 1892) ; W. Fream, Flemcnfs of Agriculture (1S93) ; 
R. H. Elsworth, A^>riadtural Co-operatroe Ai^sociatwns, Marketing and 
Purchasing (Technical Bulletin 40, U.S. Dept of Asricuiture) ; 

U.S. Department of A^'riciilture, Yearbook of Agriculture (annual). 
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DAIRY MACHINERY, The development of modern dairy 
machinery has been governed liy several factors. The general 
movement for subsiituting mechanical for hand labour and for 
improving the standard of hygiene has been reinforced by the 
development of large commercial bodies for the supply of milk 
and milk products to urban centres and by the increasing range 
of ]nilk-prodncts put upon the market. The results may be seen 
in the increased mechanization of dairying upon the farm as well 
as in the multiplication of central creameries and factories and 
the elaboration of methods of transport. 

Milking Machines. — The natural process of suckling involves 
both .suction and pressure. The artificial process of hand-milking 
applied only pressure and the earlier types of milking-machines 
were based on this principle; but later experiments have indicated 
that suction, imitating the natural action of the calf, gives better 
results. It has, however, been found that sustained suction may 
cause injury, and the suction action of the latest type is inter- 
mittent: a pulsation in the teat-cup is produced similar to the 
sucking of a calf, the rubber lining in the teat-cup alternately 
squeezing and releasing the teat. An air pump is used for creating 
the necessary vacuum for suction, and vacuum pipes are laid on 
to Ihe cow stalls. According to the type of machine used, the 
milk-pail, wilh the pulsalor, is placed between two cows or is 
supported I>y straps from the back of each animal. The pulsalor 
is connected by a rubber lube to the slop-cock of the vacuum 
pipe and begins to operate as soon as the stop-cock is opened. 
The speed can be regulated and is usually about 45 strokes a 
minute. Towards the end of milking, when the flow has almost 
ceased, the teals and udder are manipulated gently by hand. The 
duration of milking is usually from four to seven minutes. The 
power unit employed is frequently a small oil engine. The 
economy of a milking machine depends largely upon the cost of 
hand laliour. In Great Dritain, for exarntde, if the number of j 
cows milked daily is much ])elow thirty there does not seem to 
be any advantage over hand methods. It is important to keep 
scrupulou.sly clean all parts of the machine which come into 
contact with the milk, and immediately after use these parts 
should be wa.shcd and slerilized. Metal fittings should be dried in 
an airy place and rubber tubes and teat-cups placed in a steriliz- 
ing bath or in cold running water at a temperature below Co® F. 

Coolers. — ^When the milk comes from the cow it is necessary 
to cool it, especially if it lias to be sent by rail, to prevent it 
from turning sour. To reduce the temperature of the milk it is 
passed over a cooler. This may be either a fiat cooler j consisting 
of a series of parallel pipes connected at the ends to form a con- 
tinuous tube, or a circular cooler in the form of a spiral tube. 
The tubes are encased in sheets of corrugated tinned copper. 
Water enters the cooler at the bottom and leaves it at the top. 
The milk is poured into a container at the top and flows by 
gravity over the corrugations and is thus cooled to a temperature 
of 50® F or less. 

Pasteurizers. — Pasteurization is resorted to principally in the 
euxse of large supplies of milk for town consumption. The object 
of the process is to destroy bacteria which would otherwise turn 
the milk sour or might produce disease. The process may be 
carried out in several ways. By one method, milk in bulk is 
raised to a temperature of about 160® F for a minute or so and 
then immediately cooled to about 50® F; by another method, the 
milk is heated and maintained at a temperature of about 145® F 
for half an hour and then cooled. Milk may also be pasteurized in 
bottles, which are first hermetically sealed and, after heating 


gradually, are subsequently cooled. 

Pasteurizers usually consist of an inner vessel of tinned copper 
in which the milk is placed, surrounded by a water or steam 
jacket. When the first method described above is employed, the 
pasteurizer is so made that the milk passes in a continuous 
stream, usually entering the apparatus at the bottom, and being 
kept in movement by an agitator or stirrer. Steam is admitted 
under pressure into the jacket; the flow of the milk and the 
temperature are so adjusted that the critical temperature is not 
exceeded, and the milk is fully pasteurized by the time it reaches 
the outflow. The heated milk is run off to a cooler, but sometimes 
is first used to raise the temperature of the inflowing cold milk. 

If the second method is adopted, the milk is run off to a separate 
vessel and maintained at the requisite temperature for the de- 
termined period. As an alternative, a combined pasteurizer and 
cooler may be employed : here the jacket is so made that it may 
first contain steam and, after the period required for pasteuriza- 
tion, may be filled with cold water and subsequently with brine 
to reduce the temperature of the milk. 

‘^Homogeonisers.” — If milk is shaken much in transport there 
is a tendency to form butter. In order to prevent the separation 
of the butter fat the milk is “homogeonised.” The principle un- 
derlying the process is the breaking up of the fat globules by 
forcing them at a high pressure through minute apertures. 
“Homogeonisers” vary in detail, but the principal type is a single- 
acting triplex pump, the cylinders being fitted with a suction and 
a discharge valve through which the milk is forced. 

Bottle Washers; Bottle Fillers. — ^The automatic bottle 
washer is used in large dairies. It consists of a series of tanks 
containing water for washing and rinsing. The first tank con- 
tains cold rinsing water to remove adhering particles of dirt and 
milk. The bottles then pass through tanks of alkali solution and 
are afterwards rinsed in tanks of hot water: the water and 
solutions are forced into the bottles by pumps. Another i>q:>e 
is that by which the bottles are washed on revolving brushes 
and afterwards rinsed in water. 

There are several types of machine for filling bottles auto- 
matically. In the simplest types the bottles are placed in rows 
on a shelf adjustable for height, and milk is fed by gravity into 
a trough from which it passes by means of syphons to the bottles. 
A valve is opened as the bottle is placed under the syphon and 
the valve automatically closes when the bottle is removed. In 
more elaborate machines there are devices for measuring the milk 
and also for capping or scaling the bottles as they are filled. In 
some of the largest machines as many as 72 bottles can be filled 
per minute. 

Cream Separators. — ^These machines separate the cream from 
the rest of the milk. The whole milk is placed in a container 
at the top, from which it is allowed to flow into the machine 
through a float-controlled valve. Passing straight up through the 
centre of the machine is a spindle which is driven at about 6,000 
revolutions per minute. The bowl containing the actual separating 
parts is rotated by this spindle. In most cases the bowl is sup- 
! ported on the spindle but in at least one case is suspended from 
it. The bowl contains a number of identical conical discs or 
curved plates, placed a few thousandths of an inch apart, for the 
purpose of dividing the milk into thin layers. The bowl has a 
conical screw on top, the joint being made light by a rubber ring. 
The milk runs into the bowl through a central tubular shaft. 
Under the action of centrifugal force the heavier portion of the 
milk (the skim milk) is flung to the outside of the bowl, and the 
lighter portion (the cream) rises up the centre. The continual 
inflow of new milk exerts a pressure on the cream and skim, 
milk, forcing them out through separate outlets, one of which 
can be adjusted to regulate the consistency and quantity of the 
cream. For most efficient separation the temperature of the milk 
should be in the region of 95-100® F. 

Butter Churns. — ^The object of churning is to make the fat 
globules coalesce and form butter. Churns should he made of 
hard wood such as oak or beech so that they can be ea-sily 
cleaned. Two principal types of churn arc in common use. The 
end-over-cncl churn is cylindrical or barrel-shaped and mounted 
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on a frame-work in such a way that it can be rotated end-wise. 
Devices for beating the cream as the chum rotates are fitted 
insidii the barrel, which has an air-tight lid carrying a valve 
(usually automatic) for the escape of gas generated during 
churning and also a tap or cock for running off the buttermilk. 
This type is the most suitable for churning medium quantities of 
cream by hand. In the other type the barrel or container is fixed 
on a stand and the beaters (often in the 
form of propeller blades) are rotated on 
an axis running through the centre of the 
churn. This type is suitable for churning 
large quantities of cream, especially by 
power. 

Butter- worker. — Butter when properly 
churned is in small grains and contains a 
large proportion of moisture. To reduce 
the moisture content and to bring the but- 
ter to a uniform consistency, it is placed 
in a but ter- worker: this consists of a slop- 
ing wooden tray and a fluted wooden roller 
turned by a handle. The butler is laid on 
the bed of the worker and the fluted roller 
passed repeatedly over it, the expressed 
moisture draining away down the inclined 
bed during the process. In factories the 
machine takes the form of a revolving 
table, which carries the butter repeatedly wooden churn used by 
beneath a fluted roller or rollers. American housewives 

Cheese-making Utensils,-— To an in- of the tsth century 
creasing extent cheese is made in central making butter 
factories, often from surplus milk not required for consumption 
in liquid form. Factory production has in turn led to bye- 
processes, such as the manufacture of milk sugar or lactose 
from the whey. Cheese may be made either from whole milk 
or from skim milk, the basis of the process being the separation 
of the solid matter or curd from the whey by the addition I 
of rennet. This takes place in the chccse-vat, which in its 
simplest form is a wooden tub, but in a factory assumes a 
more elaborate form. The usual type of vat consists of an 
outer rectangular vessel of sheet iron, into which is fitted the 
vat proper, made of tinned metal: the space between the two 
vessels provides a steam or hot-water jacket. A tap for running 
off the milk or whey is screwed through the jacket into the vat, 
there being a special sieve to prevent loss of curd. Curd knives, 
composed of thin strips of tinned steel, soldered together, are 
used to cut the curd. The curd rake is used to keep the pieces 
of curd in continual movement in the whey. Various kinds of 
rakes are used, the most common being flat and made of thin 
strips of steel. The curd rack and cooler consists of two parts, 
the cooler and the rack, the rack being a scries of thin strips 
of wood fastened together and of a size suitable to fit easily 
into the bottom of the cooler. The cooler is rectangular and 
about 8 inches deep and is made of tinned metal or wood set 
on a frame. It is fitted with a chute to allow hot or cold water 
to run under the rack in case the temperature of the curd requires 
to be changed. The curd from the vat is transferred to the rack 
and stirred, when superfluous whey drains away. During the later 
stages the rack is removed and the curd spread at the bottom 
of the cooler. The ezird null is used to break down the matted 
curd preparatory to salting. It consists of one or more spiked 
rollers working against a metal grating. The revolving spikes 
tear the curd into small pieces. The curd is fed into a hopper 
and wBen milled falls into a dish placed beneath. The whole is 
fixed on a cast-iron frame. The cheese mould or chesset is a 
wooden or metal vessel for pressing curd to expel excess moisture. 
The bottom and sides of the mould are perforated to allow whey 
to drain away and a close-fitting lid is used. Moulds are of differ- 
ent shapes according to the type of cheese to be made. The cheese 
press is used for pressing the curd in the mould. It exists in 
many different forms. Formerly a dead weight was used for 
pressing the, curd, but this was found to be very heavy and awk- 
; .W£^d to handle and has now been superseded by the spring press 
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or the screw and lever press. In the former the pressure is 
applied by means of a strong coiled spring regulated by a hand 
screw. The screw and lever press reciuives little attention and 
smaller weights can be used. In the modern cheese factory a 
press capable of dealing with a large number of cheeses at the 
same time is used: it consists of a long horizontal cradle, made 
of strong angle iron for holding the moulds. 

(B. J.O ; H G.R) 

DAIS, originally the raised part of the floor at the end of a 
mediaeval hall. On this the lord of the mansion dined with his 
friends at the high table, apart 
from the retainers and servants. 

There was generally a deep- re- 
cessed bay window at one or at 
each end of the dais to give 
greater privacy than the open hall 
could afford. In France the word 
is understood as a canopy or 
hanging over a scat, pro])ahly 
from the fact that the seats of 
great men were often surmounted 
by such a feature. In ordinary 
usage the term means any raised 
platform in a room, for cere- 
monial u?e (see Canopy). 

DAISY, the name applied to 
the plants constituting the genus 
Bcllls, of the family Compositac. 

It is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon and means day’s eye. The 
genus contains ten species found 
in Europe and the Mediterranean 
region. The common daisy, B. 
perennis, is the only representa- 
tive of the genus in the British 
Isles. It is a perennial, abundant 
everywhere in pastures, lawns 
and on banks in Euroiic, e.xccpt 

in the most northerly regions, ^ 

and in Asia Minor, and occurs as museum of a mediaeval hall, 
an introduced plant in North England 
America. The stem of the daisy is .short ; the leaves, which are 
numerous and form a rost^tte, arc slightly hairy, obovate-spatu- 
late in shape, with rounded teeth on tht* margin in the upper part; 
and the root-stock is cn‘cping, and of a hrowtu.sh colour. The 
flowers arc to be found from March to Novoinber, and occa- 
sionally in the winter months. The heads of flowers are solitary, 
the outer or ray-florets pink or while, the disk-florels bright yel- 
low. The size and luxuriance of the ])lanl are much affected by 
the nature of the soil in which it grows. The cultivated varieties, 
which are numerous, bear tinely-coloureil flowers, and make very 
effective borders for walks. What is known as the “hen-and- 
chicken” daisy has the main head surrounded by a brood of some- 
times as many as ten or twelve small heads, formed in the axils 
of the scales of the involucre. The ray-florets curve inwards and 
‘‘close” the flower-head in dull weather and towards evening. To 
I the farmer the daisy is a weed; it exhausts the soil and is not 
eaten by any kind of stock. 

In French the daisy is termed la marguerite, aucl “herb mar- 
garet” is stated to be an old English ap{)ellation for it. In Scot- 
land it is popularly called the gowan, and in Yorkshire it is the 
bairn wort, or flower beloved by children. The Christmas and 
Michaelmas daisies are species of Aster; the ox-eye daisy is Chry- 
santhemum Leucanlhcminn, a common weed in meadows and 
waste places. B, permnis Jlore-plano, the double daisy, consists of 
dwarf, showy, 3 to 4 Jn. plants, flowering freely in spring if grown 
in rich light soil. 

DAKAR, a seaport of Senegal, and capital of French West 
Africa, in 14® 40' N., 17® 24' W. The town holds a commanding 
position on the route between western Europe and Brazil and 
South Africa, being situated in the Gulf of Gorce on the eastern 
side of the peninsula of Cape Verde, the most westerly point of 
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Africa. It is the only port of Senegal affording safe anchorage 
for the largest ships. Pop. 33,679, including 2,939 Europeans. 

The town consists for the most part of broad and regular streets 
and possesses several line public buildings, notably the palace of 
the governor-general. It is plentifully supplied with good water 
and is fairly healthy. It is the starting point of the railway to 
St. Louis, and is within five days steam of Lisbon. The harbour, 
built in 1904-08, is formed by two jetties, one of 6,840 ft., the 
other of 1,968 ft., the entrance being 720 ft. wide. There are 
three commercial docks, wdth over 7,000 ft. of quayage, ships 
drawing 26 ft. being able to moor alongside. Cargo is transferred 
directly to the railway trucks. There is also a naval dock and 
arsenal with a torpedo-boat basin 755 ft. by 410 ft. and a dry 
dock 656 ft. long and 92 ft. broad. 

An extensive warehouse has been built. Extension of the port 
is in process. The Mcssagerics Maritime company use the port 
as a coaling station and provisioning depot for their South Ameri- 
can trade. Dakar is a regular port of call for other French lines 
and for the Elder Dempster boats sailing between Liverpool and 
the West Coast of Africa. The tonnage of the port is reckoned at 
900,000 tons (exports 422,000, imports 478,000). {See Senegal.) 

Dakar was originally a dependency of Goree and was founded 
in 1862, a year after the declaration of a French protectorate over 
the mainland. The port was opened for commerce in 1867, ^^d 
in T885 its importance was greatly increased by the Jompletion 
of the railway (163 m. long) to St. Louis. Dakar thus came into 
direct communication with the countries of Upper Senegal and 
the middle Niger by the railway from Thies to Kayes, which 
joins the St. Louis-Dakar line. This line was completed in 1923, 
and brings the Niger within a two-day journey from Dakar. 
In 1S87 the town was made a commune on the French model, 
all citizens irrespective of colour being granted the franchise. 
In 1903 the offices of the governor-general and of the court of 
appeal of French West Africa were transferred from St. Louis 
to Dakar, which is also the scat of a bishop. In Feb. 1905 a 
submarine cable was laid between Brest and Dakar, affording 
direct telegraphic communication between France and her West 
African colonies by an all French route. The decrees of Oct. 21 
and Nov. 27, 1924, constituted Dakar an autonomous territory. 

Sec C. Faurc, Histoirc de la presqu'ilc du cap Vert et des origines de 
Dakar (19x4). 

DAKIN’S SOLUTION or CARREL-DAKIN SOLU- 
TION is an antiseptic containing free chlorine and designed 
for the treatment of infected wounds. First used during the World 
War, it was the product of long study by HenryDrysdale Dakin and 
Alexis Carrel in search of the ideal wound antiseptic. The stronger 
germicidal solutions, such as carbolic acid and iodine, damage liv- 
ing cells, or lose their potency in the presence of blood serum. 
Dakin’s solution avoids both these defects and in addition has a 
solvent action on dead tissue which hastens its separation from 
living tissue. By combination between the slowly liberated 
chlorine and the tissue proteins, Dakin believes that a chloramine 
is formed, to which is due the extraordinary antiseptic power 
exhibited by Dakin’s solution m vivo. The solution now commonly 
used i.s a modification proposed by Dufresne and embodied in 
the U.S. Pharmacopoeia as Liquor Sodae Chlorinatae Chirurgi- 
calis. It is prepared from bleaching powder and the carbonate and 
bicarbonate of soda, and must contain 0-45 to 0-50% of sodium 
hypochlorite and no free alkali. It is unstable and will not keep 
more than a few days. The Carrel-Dakin treatment consists in 
flooding the entire wound surface every two hours, by means of 
small tubes connected with a reservoir. Used in this way, Dakin’s 
solution is the best preparation now known for controlling infec- 
tion in wounds and abscess cavities. 

DAKOTA, a tribe, or confederated aggregation of tribes, 
of Siouan family in the northern plains of the United States. The 
name, now applied to two States, means “allies”; the popular 
designation is Sioux, abbreviated from Nadowessioux, from Ojibwa 
via French. As the largest group in the Siouan family, the Dakota 
have given their name to this. They number in the aggregate some 
25,000, not much less than at first white contact, probably. There 
arc three main divisions: Santee, Yankton, Teton, calling them- 


selves respectively Dakota, Nakota and Dakota. The Santee com- 
prise the Mdewakanton, Wahpeton, Wahpekute, Sisseton; the 
Yankton includes the Yankton and the Yanktonai. This makes 
seven divisions, recognized by the Dakota themselves as “seven 
council fires”; but the Teton outnumber the other six combined. 

First encountered by the whites in Minnesota, the Dakota have 
drifted westward, under pressure first from the Ojibwa, who were 
early armed with French guns, and later from the whites. During 
the latter half of the iSth century the Teton established them- 
selves west of the Missouri river. They are now on ten reservations 
in several States. 

The Dakota have always been a spirited, brave, somewhat 
turbulent people, upstanding and outright in character. Tall in 
stature and picturesque in costume, they have in recent generations 
impressed civilized imagination perhaps more than any other 
American tribe. All the Teton and part of the other divisions ad- 
hered to the plains Indian type of life: buffalo hunting, tepee 
dwelling, nomadic, non-agricultural, raiding, and proud of their 
war exploits. Their greatest ceremonv was the so-called sun dance. 

(A. L. K.) 

DALADIERj EDOUARD (1884- ), French politician, 

was in early life a secondary-school teacher. He was elected 
Radical-Socialist deputy for Vaucluse in 1919. He was minister 
for the colonies in the Herriot cabinet of 1924, minister of war 
in the reconstructed Painleve cabinet of Oct. 1925 and of public 
instruction in the Briand cabinet of Nov. 1925. He was closely 
associated with Herriot and, like him, an intellectual. His social 
creed was anti-clerical and “egalitaire”; he believed in the elimina- 
tion of class distinctions by uniformity in education and equality 
of opportunity for all classes. He was one of the small group of 
Radical-Socialists who regularly voted against the measures of 
the Poincare cabinet of “national union.” At the national congress 
of the Radical-Socialist Party in Oct. 1927 Daladier was elected 
president of the party, and recommended co-operation in the 
elections with the parties of the Left to oppose Poincare’s finan- 
cial policy. He was prime minister for brief periods in 1931, 1933 
and 1934. 

DALAGUETE, a municipality (with administration centre 
and 25 barrios or districts) of the province and island of Cebu, 
Philippine islands, at the mouth of the Tap6n river on the east 
coast, $0 m. S S.W. of Cebu, the provincial capital. Pop. (191S) 
26,904, of whom only one was white. The climate is healthy, 
the coolest months being those of November to February, inclu- 
sive. Abaca, corn, coffee, sibucao, cacao, coco-nuts and sugar arc 
the principal agricultural products. Manufactures include rough 
fabrics, clay pots and jars, salt, soap and tuba wine. Fishing is an 
important industry. In 1918 Dalaguete had five small sugar-mills 
besides 59 household industry establishments with output valued 
at 18,500 pesos. Of the five schools, four were public. The lan- 
guage spoken is Cebu-Bisayan. 

DALBEATTIE, police burgh, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1931) 3,ojr. It lies on Dalbeattie Burn, r4V m. S.W. oi 
Dumfries by the L.M.S.R. The town dates from 1780 anc 
owes its rise to the granite quarries at Craignair and elsewhere 
in the vicinity, from which was derived stone used for the Thamcj 
embankment, docks at Odessa and Liverpool and other works 
Besides quarrying, the industries include concrete (crushed gran- 
ite) works, paper, bobbin, corn and timber mills, brick-making anc 
glove manufacture. The estuary of the Urr, known as Rougl 
firth, is navigable by ships of 150 tons, and small vessels cai 
ascend as far as the mouth of Dalbeattie Burn, within a mile of thi 
town. A mile to the north-west stand the ruins of the castle 0 
Buittle or Botel, where lived John de Baliol, founder ol Ballio 
college, Oxford, who had married Dervorguila, daughter of Alai 
(d. 1234), the last “king” of Galloway. 

DALBERG, the name of an ancient and distinguished Gei 
man noble family, derived from the hamlet and castle (now i 
ruins) of Dalberg or Dalburg near Kreuznach. In 1494 the Gej 
man king, Maximilian I., granted the Dalbergs the honour c 
being the first to receive knighthood at the coronation, this pai 
of the ceremonies being opened by the herald asking in a lou 
voice “Is no Dalberg present?” {Jst kein Dalberg da?). 
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The following are the most noteworthy meinbers of the family: 

1. Karl Teieodoe Anton Maria Von Dalbekg (1744-1 Si 7), 
archhishop-elector of Mainz, arch-chancclior of the Holy Roman 
empire, and afterwards primate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine and grand-duke of Frankfurt. Karl had devoted himself 
to the study of canon law, and entered the Church. He^ was made 
governor of Erfurt (1772), elected coadjutor of Mainz and of 
Worms (17S7) and of Constance (rSoo) ; in 1S02 he became arch- 
bishop-elcctor of Mainz and arch-chancellor of the empire. Dal- 
berg tried to galvanize the atrophied machinery of the empire into 
seme sort of effective central government of Germany. Failing 
in this, he turned to the rising star of Napoleon, believing that he 
had found in him the only force strong enough to save Gennanv 
from dissolution. On the dissolution of the empire in 1S06 he was 
appointed by Napoleon prince primate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. In iSio, after the peace of Vienna (Schonbrunn), the 
grand-duchy of Frankfurt was created for his benefit out of his 
territories, which in spite of the cession of Regensburg to Bavaria 
were greatly augmented. Dalbcrg s fortunes fell with those of 
Napoleon, and, when he died on Feb. 10, rcSi7, of all his dignities 
he was in possession only of the archbishopric of Regensburg. He 
was a notable patron of letters, and was the friend of Goethe, 
Schiller and Wieland. 

Sec Karl v. Bcaulieu-Marconnay, Karl von Dalbcrg and seme Zdl 
(Weimar, 1879). 

2. WoLTGANG Heribert Von Dalberg (1750-1S06), brother 
of the above, was intendant of the theatre at Mannheim, and was 
the first to stage Schiller's earlier dramas. The poet's Briefe an 
den Freiherru von Dalbcrg (Karlsruhe, 1S19) are addressed to 
him. He himself wrote several plays, including adaptations of 
Shakespeare. His brother, Johann Friedrich Hugo von Dalberg 
(1752-18x2), canon of Trier, Worms and Spires, was a com- 
poser and writer on musical subjects. 

Sec Alafbcrg, Vo7i Dalbcrg als Bilhncnlcher und Dramatiker (1907). 

3. Emmerich Joseph, Due be Dalberg (1773-1833), son 
of Baron Wolfgang Heribert, was born at Mainz on May 30, 
1773. In 1803 he entered the service of Baden, which he repre- 
sented as envoy in Paris. After the peace of Schbnbrunn (1S09) 
he entered the service of Napoleon, who, in iSro, created him a 
duke and councillor of state. In 1814 he was a member of the 
provisional Government by whom the Bourbons were recalled, 
and he attended the congress of Vienna, with Talleyrand, as min- 
ister plenipotentiary. He signed the decree of outlawry launched 
in 1815 by the European powers against Napoleon. At the second 
restoration ho became a minister of Slate and a peer of France. 
In I Si 6 he was sent as ambassador to Turin, He died at Herrns- 
heim on April 27, 1833. 

The due de Dalberg had inherited the family property of 
Herrnsheim from his uncle the arch-chancellor Karl von Dalbcrg, 
and this estate passed, through his daughter and heiress, Marie 
Louise Pelline de Dalberg, by her marriage with Sir R. E. Acton, 
7th baronet (who assumed the additional name of Dalberg), to 
her son the historian, John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, ist 
Baron Acton (q.v.). 

D’ALBERT, EUGEN FRANCIS CHARLES (1864- 
1932), Anglo-French pianist and composer, was born in Glasgow, 
April xo, 1864, being the son of Charles Louis Napoleon d’Albert, 
whose dance music enjoyed great popularity in its day. His 
exceptional talents were manifest from the first and he made rapid 
progress at the National Training School, London (which later 
became the Royal College of Musk), eventually winning the 
MendelSsohn scholarship and going to Vienna to continue his 
studies. He succeeded Joachim as director of the Hochscbule 
in Berlin In 1907. As pianist d’ Albert excelled especially in the 
inteip:etation of Beethoven; as composer he devoted his atten- 
tion chiefiy to opera, Tiefiand being the best known of his many 
works in this form. 

pi^E, DAVID (i739“^So6), Scottish manufacturer and 
‘■ jphUQnthr<^ was born at Stewarton on Jan. 6, 1739, the son 

a be^ business by buying up homespun -linen and 

^;3l'0i^53L, French and Dutch yam. Together with 


ArkwTight in 17S5 he opened a cotton mill at New Lanark near 
the Falls of Clyde, but the partnership was dissolved in the same 
year. The enterprise, however, was so successful that Dale built 
a village for the workers. The mill was afterwards sold to a Man- 
chesttT firm who appoini ed Roller! Owen as manager. In Glasgow, 
also, Dale manufactured cotton cloth. About 1770 he organized 
the “Old Independents,'’ a religious community on congregational 
lines, of which he was chief minister. He contributed generously 
to the poor ajicl to the institutions of Glasgow, and died in that 
city ou March 17, 1S06. 

DALE, ROBERT WILLIAM (1829-^x895), English Con- 
gregationalisL divine and cclucationai reformer, horn in London 
on Dec. i, 1S29, was educated at Spring Hill college, Birmingham. 
Ill 1853 he was invited to Carr's Lane chapel, Birmingham, as co- 
paslor with John Angell James, on who.se death in 1859 he became 
sole pastor. 

Dale took a keen interest in national and municipal politics, 
and was a great force on the progressive side. In 1886 he sup- 
ported Chamberlain in opposition to Irish Home Rule, but this 
difference did not destroy his intluencc among Gladstonian Non- 
conformists. In the ctiucation controversy of 1870 he championed 
the Nonconformist position. When Forster’s bill appeared. Dale 
attacked it on the grounds that the schools w'oukl in many cases 
be purely denominational institutions, that the conscience clause 
gave inadequate protection, and that school boards were em- 
powered by it to make grants out of the rates to maintain secta- 
Vian schools. He claimed that secular education was the only 
logical solution and the only legitimate outcome of Noncon- 
formist principles. In Birmingham the controversy ended in 
1S79 3 - compromise, from which, however, Dale stood aloof. 

He sat on the Birmingham school board, served on the royal com- 
mission of education, and was one of the founders of Mansfield 
college, Oxford. He was a strong advocate of di.seslablishnicnt, 
holding that any vestige of political authority impaired the spirit- 
ual work of the Church. At his death on March J3, 1895, left 
an unfinished ms. of the history of Congregationalism, wdiich was 
completed and edited (1907) by his son, A. W. W. Dale, principal 
of Liverpool university. Of his olli(‘r works the diu*f ones arc On 
Lhe Atonement and The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. 

See Life of R. W. Dale, by his son, A. W. W, Dale (1S98) . 

DALE, SIR THOMAS (d. 1619), British naval commander 
and colonial deputy-governor of Virginia. From about 158S to 
1609 he was in the Netherlands with the English army originally 
under Robert Dudley, carl of Leicester; in j0o6 he was knighted 
by James L; from rCix to r6i6 he was actually though not 
always nominally in chief control of the colony of Virginia either 
as deputy-governor or as “high marshall,’" and he is best remem- 
bered for the energy and the extreme rigour of his administration 
there, which cstaldishcd order and in various ways seems to have 
benefited the colony. Under him began the first real expansion 
of the colony with the cstablisluncnt of the settlement of Henrico 
on and about what was later known as Farrar’s Island; about 
1614 he took the first step toward a]>olishing the communal sys- 
tem by the introduction of private lioklings, and it was during 
his administration that the first co<lc of laws of Virginia was 
effectively tested. This code, entitled "'Articles, Lawes, and 
Orders — Divine, Politique, and Martial!,"* but popularly known 
as Dale’s Code, was nolable for its pitile.ss severity, and seems 
to have been prepared in large part by Dale himself. He left 
Virginia in iGx6 and shortly after his return to England was given 
command of a fleet sent against the Dutch, defeated the enemy 
near Batavia in the East Indies late in the year 16x8, arrived at 
Masulipatam in July tCsg, and died there on Aug. 9, following. 

An account of Dale’s career in Virginia is given in Alexander Brown’s 
The First Republic in America (1898); a .scholarly discussion of 
‘‘Dale’s Code” by W. F. Prince may be found in vol i. of the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1899 (jQoo), and 
the code itself is reprinted in Peter Force's Historical Tracts^ vol. iii., 
No. II. 

DALECARLIA (Dalarne^ “the Dales”), a west midland 
region of Sweden, extending from the mountains of the Norwegian 
frontier to within 25 m. of Gefle on the Baltic coast. It is a 
region of historical associations and local peculiarities. The Dale- 
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carlians or Dalesmen have their own dialect and costume:^. In 
1434, led by Engelbrecht, they rose against the tyranny of Eric 
XIV. of Denmark, and in they strongly supported Gus- 

tavus Vasa in freeing Sweden from the Danes. The districts 
around Lakes Runii and Siljan (“the Eye of the Dales'’), are con- 
sequently classic ground. The people are for the most part small 
peasant proprietors. They eke out their scanty existence based on 
agriculture by a variety of home industries, such as making 
scythes, saws, bells, wooden wares, hair goods, etc. About three- 
quarters of the whole district is covered with forest. Besides the 
wealth of the forests, the Dales contain some of the largest iron 
mines in Sweden, notably those of Grangesberg. Copper has 
been mined since the T3th century at Falun (q.v.), and other 
minerals have been found. Much of the area is consequently 
industrial. 

DALEN, GUSTAF (1S69-1937), Swedish inventor, w^as born 
at Stenstorp Nov. 30, 1869. After passing his examination as an 
engineer at Gotehorg in i8g6 he completed his studies at Zurich. 
On his return home he invented hot-air turbines, milking and other 
machines. In 1906 he became chief engineer to the Gas Accumu- 
lator Co , which was exploiting in Sweden the French invention 
of dissolved acetylene. In 1909 he was appointed managing di- 
rector of this company and then succeeded in composing a prod- 
uct called ‘Agamassan” which has the property of absorbing 
acetylene without any danger of explosion. Dalen’s cltVerest in- 
vention was what is called Solvcntil, which when placed in a lire 
kindles it automatically wdien twilight sets in and extinguishes it 
at daybreak. In 1912 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for physics. 
During an experiment in 1913 he became blind in consequence of 
an explosion, but nevertheless he continued to conduct his ex- 
periments until his death at Stockholm Dec. 9, 1937. 

DALGATRNS, JOHN DOBREE (1818-1S76), English 
Roman Catholic priest, was born in Guernsey on Oct. 21, 1818, 
and educated at Exeter college, Oxford. Dalgairns became a 
Roman Catholic in 1845^ with Newman became a member of 
the Congregation of the Oratory at Rome. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1848 he was attached to the London Oratory, becoming 
superior on Fr. Faber’s death in Sept. 1863. Dalgairns was a 
prominent member of the well-known '‘Metaphysical Society,” 
He died on April 6, 187b. His chief works are The Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with au Introductio 7 i on the History 
of Janseinsinr (1853); The Ger?m 7 i Mystics of the Fourteenth 
Century (1858) ; Tlie Holy Comvmnion, Us Philosophy, Theology 
and Practice (Dublin, i 80 t). 

See J. Gillow’s Bibliog. Diet, of English Catholics. 

DALGARNO, GEORGE (c. 1626-1687), British writer, 
was horn at Old Aberdeen. For 30 years a schoolmaster at Oxford 
and at Elizabeth school, Guernsey, he wrote Arx Signorum (1661), 
an attempt to formulate a philosophical language in which ideas 
were represented by letters of the alphabet, and Didascalocophus 
(j68o), the first explanation of the deaf and dumb alphabet. His 
chief works were reprinted for the Maitland Club in 1834. 

DALHOUSIE, FOX MAULE RAMSAY, iith Earl or 
(1801-1874), was the eldest son of William Ramsay Maule, ist 
Baron Panmure (i 77T^“^^52). and a grandson of George, 8th earl 
of Dalhousie. Born on April 22, 1801, and christened Fox as a 
compliment to the great Whig, he served for a term in the array, 
and then in 1835 entered the House of Commons as member for 
Perthshire. In Lord Melbourne’s ministry (1835-41) Maule 
was under-secrctary for home affairs, and under Lord John Rus- 
sell he was secretary-at-war from July 1846 to Jan. 1852, when for 
two or three weeks he was president of the board of control. In 
April 1852 he became the 2nd Baron Panmure, and was secretary 
of State for war from i8s4"SS, being at the war office during 
the concluding period of the Crimean War and having to meet a 
good deal of criticism, both just and unjust. In Dec. i860 he 
succeeded his kinsman, the marquess of Dalhousie, as nth earl 
of Dalhousie, and died childless on July 6, 1874. On his death the 
barony became extinct, but his earldom passed to his cousin, 
George Ramsay (1806-80), an admiral who, in 1875, was created 
a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Ramsay. 

See the Panmure Papers, a selection from Panmure^s correspondence. 


edited in two vols. (1908), by Sir G, Douglas and Sir G. D. Ramsay. 
These letters throw much light on the concluding stage of the Crimean 
War. 

DALHOUSIE, JAMES ANDREW BROUN RAMSAY, 

1ST Marquess and ioth E.arl of (1S12-1S60), British statesman 
and Indian administrator, was born at Dalhousie Castle, Scotland, 
on April 22, 1S12. He was the third son of George Ramsay, gth 
earl of Dalhousie (1770-1S3S ), one of Wellington's generals, who, 
after holding the highest offices in Canada, became commander-in- 
chief in India. Several years of his early boyhood were spent with 
his father and mother in Canada. After two years (i 82 5-2 7) at 
Harrow, he w^as placed under a tutor, and in 1829 entered Christ 
Church, Oxford. On leaving Oxford in 1S33 he spent some time 
abroad. He married in 1S36 Lady Susan Hay, daughter of the 
marquess of Tweeddaie, and in 1837 entered the House of Com- 
mons as member for East Lothian. 

He succeeded to the peerage in 1838, and made his mark in the 
House of Lords by a clever defence (June r6, 1S40; of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Church of Scotland Benefices Bill. In May 1S43 be 
became vice-president of the board of trade, succeeding Gladstone 
as president in 1 84 5. In the struggle over the corn laws he ranged 
himself with Peel, and after the failure of Lord John Russell to 
form a ministry he resumed his post at the board of trade, 
entering the cabinet on the retirement of Lord Stanley. When 
Peel resigned office in June 1S46, Lord John offered Dalhousie a 
seat in the cabinet, an offer which he declined. But in 1S47 he 
accepted the post of governor-general of India in succession to 
Lord Hardinge, on the understanding that he was to be left in 
'‘entire and unquestioned possession” of his own “personal inde- 
pendence with reference to party politics.” 

Governor-General of India. — ^Dalhousie assumed charge as 
governor-general of India and governor of Bengal on Jan. 12, 
1S48. In writing to the president of the board of control, Sir John 
Hobhouse, he assured him that everything was quiet. This state- 
ment, however, was to be falsified by events almost before it could 
reach England. For on April 19 Vans Agnew of the civil service 
and Lieutenant Anderson of the Bombay European regiment, 
having been sent to take charge of Multan from Diwan Mulraj, 
were murdered there, and within a short time the Sikh troops and 
sardars joined in open rebellion. Dalhousie agreed with Sir Hugh 
Gough, the commander-in-chief, that the Company’s military 
forces were not prepared to take the field immediately. He also 
foresaw the spread of the rebellion, and the eventual necessity, not 
merely for the capture of Multan, but also for the entire subju- 
gation of the Punjab. He therefore organized a strong army for 
operations in November. For the course of the second Sikh War 
and Gough’s victory at Gujrat see India: History. For his serv- 
ices the earl of Dalhousie received the thanks of parliament and 
a step in the peerage, as marquess. 

The Punjab and Burma. — ^Dalhousie, now, without waiting 
for instructions from home, annexed the Punjal3, and made pro- 
vision for the custody and education of the infant maharaja. The 
province was temporarily administered by a triumvirate under the 
personal supervision of the governor-general, and later, a place 
having been found for Henry Lawrence in Rajputana, by John 
Lawrence as sole commissioner. Twice Dalhousie toured the 
province, settling on the spot all matters of importance, and when 
he left India no province could show a better record of progress. 

Another addition to the British possessions was made by con- 
quest. The Burmese court at Ava was bound by the treaty of 
Yandabo, 1826, to protect British ships in Burmese waters, but 
the outrageous conduct of the governor of Rangoon towards the 
masters of the “Monarch” and “Champion” met with no ’iredress 
from the king. Dalhousie tried to settle the dispute by diplomacy. 
When that failed he made vigorous preparation for the campaign 
to be undertaken in the autumn, which he placed in charge of 
General Godwin. Martaban was taken on April 5, 1852, and 
Rangoon and Bassein shortly afterwards. A second campaign 
opened in October, and after the capture of Prome and Pegu the 
annexation of the province of Pegu was declared by a proclama- 
tion dated Dec. 20, 1853. To any further invasion of the Burmese 
empire Dalhousie was firmly opposed, being content to “consoli- 
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date” the Company’s possessions by uniting Arakan to Tenas- 
serim. By his wise policy he pacified the new province, placing 
Colojiel Arthur Phayre in sole charge of it, personally visiting it, 
and establishing a complete system of telegraphs and communi- 
cations. 

Reforms. — ^These military operations added force to the convic- 
tion which Dalhousie had formed of the need of consolidating the 
Company’s ill-knit possessions, and as a step in that direction he 
decided to apply the doctrine of “lapse,” and annex any Hindu 
native states, created or revived by the grants of the British 
government, in which there was a failure of male lineal descend- 
ants, reserving for consideration the policy of permitting adoptions 
in other Hindu chiefships tributary and subordinate to the British 
government as paramount. Under the first head he recommended 
the annexation of Satara in Jan. 1849, Jaitpur and Sambalpur 
in the same year, and of Jhansi and Nagpur in 1S53. In these cases 
his action was approved by the home authorities, but his proposal 
to annex Karauli in 1849 was disallowed, while Baghat and the 
petty estate of Udaipur, which he had annexed in 1851 and 185a 
respectively, were afterwards restored to native rule. 

Other measures with the same object were carried out in the 
Company’s own territories. Bengal, too long ruled by the governor- 
general or his delegate, was placed under a separate lieutenant- 
governor in May 1854; a department of public works was estab- 
lished in each presidency, and engineering colleges were provided. 
An imperial system of telegraphs followed; the first link of railway 
communication was completed in 1855; well-considered plans 
mapped out the course of other lines and their method of adminis- 
tration; the Ganges canal, which then exceeded “ail the irrigation 
lines of Lombardy and Egypt together,” was completed; and 
despite the cost of wars in the Punjab and Burma, liberal pro- 
vision was made for metalled roads and bridges. The useless 
military boards were swept away; selection took the place of 
seniority in the higher commands; an army clothing and a stud 
department were created, and the medical service underwent com- 
plete reorganization. “Unity of authority coupled with direct 
responsibility” was the keynote of his policy. In nine masterly 
minutes he suggested means for strengthening the Company’s 
European forces, calling attention to the dangers that threatened 
the English community, “a handful of scattered strangers”; but 
beyond the additional powers of recruitment which at his entreaty 
were granted in the last charter act of 1853, his proposals were 
shelved by the home authorities, who scented no danger and 
wished to avoid expense. In his administration Dalhousie vigor- 
ously asserted the control of the civil government over military 
affairs, and his insistence on this point caused the resignation of 
General Charles Napier. 

Dalhousie created an imperial system of post-offices, reduced 
the rates of carrying letters and introduced postage stamps. To 
him India owes the first department of public instruction; it was 
he who placed the gaols under proper inspection, "abolishing the 
practice of branding convicts; put down the crime of meriahs or 
human sacrifices; freed converts to other religions from the loss 
of their civil rights; inaugurated the system of administrative 
reports ; and enlarged and dignified the legislative council of India. 
His wide interest in everything that concerned the welfare of the 
country was shown in the encouragement he gave to the culture 
of tea, in his protection of forests, in the preservation of ancient 
and historic monuments. He closed the useless college in Calcutta 
for the education of young civilians, establishing in its place a 
proper system of training them in technical {mufasal) stations, 
and subjecting them to departmental examinations. He provided 
the European soldier with healthy recreations and public gardens. 
To the civil services he gave improved leave and pension rules, 
while he purified its moral by forbidding all share in trading con- 
cerns, by vigorously punislfing insolvents, and by his personal 
example of careful selection in the matter of patronage. The 
high standard thus set became a settled tradition. 

Poreigir Policy. — ^His foreign policy was guided by a desire to 
recognize the “independence” of the larger native states, and to 
avoid extending the political relations of his government with 
lorfe^h powers outside India. Pressed to intervene in Hyderabad, 


he refused to do so, laying down the doctrine that interference was 
only justified “if the administration of native princes tends un- 
questionably to the injury of the subjects or of the allies of the 
British government.” Protection in his view carried no right of 
interference in the affairs of what he called “independent” states. 
In this spirit he negotiated in 1S53 a treaty with the nizam, which 
provided funds for the maintenance of the contingent kept up by 
the British in support of that prince’s authority, by the assign- 
ment of the Berars in lieu of annual payments of the cost. 

The same spirit induced him to tolerate a war of succession in 
Bahawalpur, so long as the contending candidates did not violate 
British territory. This reluctance to increase his responsibilities 
further caused him to refrain from punishing Dost Mohammed for 
the part he had taken in the Sikh War, and resolutely to refuse to 
enter upon any negotiations until the amir himself came forward. 
Then he steered a middle course between the proposals of his own 
agent, Herbert Edwardcs, who advocated an offensive alliance, and 
those of John Lawrence, who would have avoided any sort of 
engagement. He himself drafted the short treaty of peace and 
friendship which Lawrence signed in 1855, that officer receiving in 
1856 the order of K.C.B. in acknowledgment of his services in the 
matter. While, however, Dalhousie was content with a mutual 
engagement with the Afghan chief, binding each parly to respect 
the territories of the other, he saw that a larger measure of inter- 
ference vftis needed in Baluchistan, and with the khan of Kalat he 
authorized Major Jacob to negotiate a treaty of subordinate co- 
operation on May 14, 1854. The khan was guaranteed an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 50,000, in return for the treaty which “bound him 
to us wholly and exclusively.” To this the home authorities de- 
murred, but the engagement was duly ratified, and the suh.sidy was 
largely increased by Dalhousie s successors. On the other hand, 
he insisted on leaving all matters concerning Persia and Central 
Asia to the decision of the queen’s advisers. The frontier tribes- 
men it was obviously necessary to coerce into good behaviour 
after the annexation of the Punjab. “The hillmeu,” he wrote, 
“regard the plains as their food and prey,” and the Afridis, 
Mohmands, Black Mountain lrn)es, Waziris and others had to be 
taught that their new neighbours would nut tolerate outrages. But 
he proclaimed to one and all hi.s desire for peace, and urged upon 
them the duty of tribal respon.sihility, 

Oudh. — ^Thc settlement of the Oudh question was reserved to 
the last- In 1S54 Dalhousie appointed Out ram as resident at the 
court of Lucknow; the latter reported on the condition of the 
province in March 1855. But in spite of the revelation of disorder 
and misrule, Dalhousie, looking at the treaty of i8or, considered 
that he was bound to proceed in the matter of reform with the 
king’s consent. He proposed the transfcT (0 the Company of the 
entire administration, the king merely retaining his royal rank, 
certain privileges in the courts and a liberal allowance. A general 
rising was almost certain to follow refusal and then the British 
Government would of necessity intervene on ils <wn terms. On 
Nov. 21, 1855 the court of directors instructed Dalhousie to 
assume the powers essential to the permanence of good govern- 
ment in Oudh, and to give the king no option unless he was sure 
that he would surrender the administration rather tlian risk a revo- 
lution. Dalhousie was in wretched health and on the eve of retire- 
ment when the belated orders reached him; but he laid down 
instructions for Outram in every detail, moved up troops, and 
elaborated a scheme of government with particular orders as to 
conciliating local opinion. The king refused to sign the treaty put 
before him, and a proclamation annexing the province was there- 
fore issued on Feb. 13, 1856. Only one important matter now re- 
mained to him before quitting office. The insurrection of the half- 
civilized Kolarian Santals of Bengal against the extortions of land- 
lords and money-lenders had been severely repressed, but the 
causes of the insurrection had still to be remedied. By removing 
the tract of country from the ordinary regulations, enforcing the 
residence of British officers there, and employing the Santal head- 
men in a local police, he ensured a system of administration which 
proved successful For a criticism of Dalhousie's policy of annex- 
ation see India: History, 

Bengal. — ^After seven years of strenuous labour, Dalhousie, 
on March 6, 1856, set sail for England reaching Spithead, on May 
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13. The outbreak of the mutiny led to bitter attacks at home upon 
his policy, and to strange misrepresentation of his public acts, 
while on the other hand John Lawrence invoked his counsel 
and influence, and those who really knew his work in India cried 
out, “Oh, for a dictator,’’ and his return ‘Tor one hour!” To 
all these cries he turned a deaf ear, refusing to embarrass those w^ho 
were responsible by any expressions of opinion, declining to 
undertake his own defence or to assist in his vindication through 
the public press, and by his last directions sealing up his private 
journal and papers of personal interest against publication until 
50 years after his death. Dalhousie died at Dalhousie Castle on 
Dec. 19,^ 1S60; he was buried in the old churchyard of Cockpen. 
Dalhousie had tw^o daughters, and the marquessate became extinct 
at his death. 

Bibliography. — See Sir E. Arnold, Dalhousie^s Administration of 
British India (1862) ; Sir C. Jackson, Vindication of Dalhousie^s 
Indian Administration (1865) ; C. Campbell, duke of Argyle, India 
under Dalhousie and Canning (1865) ; L. J. Trotter, Life of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie (iS&g) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, Dalhousie (1890) ; 
Sir W. Lee-Warner, Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie (1904) ; Brough- 
ton mss. (British Museum) ; and parliamentary papers. 

(W. L.-W.; X.) 

DALIN, OLOF VON (1708-1763), Swedish poet, was born 
in the parish of Vinberg in Halland, where his father was the min- 
ister. He was nearly related to Rydelius, the philosophical bishop 
of Lund and was sent at a very early age to be instructed by 
him, Linnaeus being one of his fellow-pupils. While studying at 
Lund, Dalin had visited Stockholm in the year 1723, and in 1726 
entered one of the public offices there. In 1733 he started the 
weekly Svenska Argtts, on the model of Addison's Spectator, writ- 
ing anonymously till 1736. His next work was Tdnkar dfver CrU 
tiquer (Thoughts about Critics, 1736). With the avowed purpose 
of enlarging the horizon of his cultivation and tastes, Dalin set off, 
in company with his pupil, Baron Ralamb’s son, on a tour through 
Germany and France, in 1739-40. On his return the shifting of 
political life at home caused him to write his famous satiric alle- 
gories of The Story of the Horse and Aprilverk (1738), which 
provoked countless imitations. His didactic epos of Svenska Frihe- 
ten (Swedish Liberty) appeared in 1742. Hitherto Addison and 
Pope had been his models; in this work he draws his inspiration 
from Thomson, whose poem of Liberty is emulated. On the acces- 
sion of Adolphus Frederick in 1751 Dalin received the post of 
tutor to the crown prince, afterwards Gustavus III. Queen Louisa 
Ulrika made him secretary of the Swedish academy of literature, 
founded by her in 1753. He held the post of tutor to the crown 
prince until 1756, when he was arrested on suspicion of having 
taken part in the attempted coup d^iiat of that year, and was 
tried for his life before the diet. He was exiled from Court, and 
spent his leisure in preparing the third volume of his great histori- 
cal work, the Svea Rikes historia (History of the Swedish King- 
dom), which came down to the death of Charles IX. in 1611. The 
first two volumes appeared in 1746-50; the third, in two parts, in 
1760-62, Dalin had been ennobled in 1751, and made privy coun- 
cillor in 1753; and in 1761 he once more took his place at court. 
On Aug. 12, 1763 he died at his house in Drottningholm. In the 
year 1767 his writings in belles lettres were issued in six volumes, 
edited by J. C. Bdkman, his half-brother. During the early part 
of his life he was universally admitted to be facile princeps among 
the Swedish poets of his time. 

See K. Warburg, “Olof von Dalin,” in the Handlingar (vol. lix., 
1884) of the Swedish Academy. A selection of his works was edited 
by E. V. Lindblad (Orebro, 1872). 

DALKEITH, municipal and police burgh, burgh of barony 
and parish, Edinburghshire, Scotland, between the North and 
South Esk, 7 m. S.E. of Edinburgh, by the L.N.E.R. Pop. (1931) 
7,854. It is an important agricultural centre, and one of the largest 
grain-markets in Scotland. Besides milling and brewing, the chief 
industries are the making of carpets and brushes and brass found- 
ing. Near Eskbank, a residential quarter with a railway station, 
coal-mining is carried on. Market-gardening, owing to the prox- 
imity of the capital, flourishes. The parish church was originally 
the Castle chapel, and was restored in 1852. A park was presented 
by the duke of Buccleuch in 1909. Dalkeith palace, designed 


by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1700, has been the residence, during 
visits to Edinburgh, of George IV., Victoria and Edward VII. 
The picture gallery, gardens and park are famous. About -.i m. 
south is Newbattle abbey, seat of the marquess of Lothian, on the 
site of an abbey founded by David I., the ancient crypt being 
incorporated in the mansion. Two miles farther south lie Cock- 
pen, immortalized by Baroness Nairne and Dalhousie castle, 
partly ancient and partly modern. About 6 m. south-east of 
Dalkeith are Crichton and Borthwick castles, i m. apart. The 
former is in ruins; the latter has been restored — Queen Mary 
spent three weeks in Borthwick castle after her marriage with 
Bothwell, and fled from it to Dunbar in the guise of a page. The 
castle, a double tower, was besieged by Cromwell. 

DALKEY, a small port and watering place of Co. Dublin, 
Ireland, 9 m. south-east of Dublin by rail. Pop. of urban district 
(1926), 4 >i 35 - It is situated on and about Sorrento point, the 
southern horn of Dublin bay. The 15th century castle has been 
restored for use as offices. There are ruins of an old church dedi- 
cated to St. Begnet, perhaps a diminutive form of Bega, but the 
identity is not clear. The harbour was once a landing-place of 
some importance. 

DALLAS, ALEXANDER JAMES (17SQ-1817), an 
American lawyer, financier, and statesman who as secretary of the 
United Slates Treasury during the difficult years 1814-16 rendered 
great service in the restoration of a national bank and a national 
currency and in the formulation of the tariff of 1816, was the 
son of a Scottish physician of good family and good English 
connections. The father, Robert Charles Dallas, was resident in 
Jamaica when the son was born, but returned to Britain for the 
education of his children. Alexander attended school in Edin- 
burgh and at Kensington in London attracting the attention of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin and Dr. Samuel Johnson. The father’s 
untimely death cut short the boy’s plans for a legal education in 
the Temple; and young Alexander James Dallas earned a living 
in a counting-house for two years. His mother’s second marriage 
enabled him to join the family in Devonshire and resume his 
studies. In 1780, at the age of 21, he married Arabella Maria, the 
1 6-year-old daughter of Major George Smith, and proceeded with 
her to Jamaica, whither his mother had gone, and where Major 
Smith was on military duty. There he became acquainted with 
Lewis Hallam, who induced him to go to Philadelphia. In this 
move one may possibly discern the influence of young Dallas' 
former association with Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Dallas immedi- 
ately took up the study of law, and gained admission to practice in 
1785. With Hallam he indulged his literary and theatrical inclina- 
tions, editing the CoUimhian Magazine from 1787 to 17S9 and help- 
ing Hallam in the establishment of the theatre in Philadelphia. 

Possibly during these eventful years, young Dallas developed 
those abilities and powers which enabled him to render great 
service to his adopted country in the last two or three years of 
his life. However this may be, the formation of “a more perfect 
Union” through the adoption of the Constitution of 1789, and 
the consequent development of political parties, appear to have 
stimulated his legal practice and to have drawn his attention 
to politics and the public service. In 1795 he gained much in- 
fluence in the Democratic-Republican Party by the publication 
of an able pamphlet against the Jay Treaty; and when Jefferson 
I became president in 1801, Dallas was appointed United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, a position 
which he held continuously until Madison called him to be secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury in 1814. During this quarter 
century, 1789-1814, at the beginning of which Dallas was about 
30 years old, he belonged to the McKean-Gallatin branch of the 
Republicans and opposed the Leib-Duane combination, but he 
was not on that account any more acceptable to the Federalist 
element, who naturally feared the ability of the men of the 
Gallatin school. Although biography has failed to explain satis- 
factorily A. J. Dallas’s development, it is certain that by 1814 
he possessed the constructive abilities and powers which were 
so much needed in the United States Treasury at that time. 
Within a fortnight after he had entered upon the duties of that 
post, he wrote a letter to the committee on ways and means 
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recommending the establishment of a national bank. The result- 
ing bill was amended, however, so that it became unacceptable; 
and Dallas sent another outline in a letter to John C. Calhoun, 
chairman of the committee on the currency, who was able to 
carry a bill embodying Dallas’s recommendations. Consequently, 
the second bank of the United States went into operation in 
Jan., 1817, and resumption of specie payments followed shortly. 
Meanwhile, he had made recommendations regarding the tariff 
and a system of protection which became the basis of the Tariff 
Act of I Si 6. He left the Treasury, in March 1S16, with a surplus 
of $20,000,000. 

Sec G. M. Dallas, Life and Writings of Alexander James Dallas 
(1S71) ; The Nation (New York), Sept. 14, 1S71; and Henry Adams, 
History of the United States. 

DALLAS, GEORGE MIFFLIN (i79a»iS64), an Ameri- 
can statesman and diplomat, was United States minister to Eng- 
land (1856-61) on the eve and at the outbreak of the American 
Civil War, and the immediate predecessor of Charles Francis 
Adams. He was the son of Alexander James Dallas (q.v.). In 
1813, just after he was admitted to the bar, he went abroad as 
the private secretary to Albert Gallatin and brought back 
from Ghent important despatches from the American peace com- 
missioners. For the next 20 years he played a prominent and 
fairly successful role as a Democrat in Pennsylvania politics and 
in the United States Senate; and from 1835 lo 1S39 was United 
States minister to Russia. When he returned from Russia, he 
entered upon a long struggle with James Buchanan for the party 
leadership in Pennsylvania. As candidate for vice-president on 
the ticket with James K. Polk (q.v.), he helped to win the Demo- 
cratic victory in 1844; but the appointment of Buchanan as secre- 
tary of state deprived him of a most important share of parly 
patronage and influence in the Polk administration. Consequently 
he became the leader of a distinct body of conservative Demo- 
crats who were not in all respects in harmony with the administra- 
tion, but he did not go so far as to oppose territorial expansion. 
Indeed, he sacrificed his influence with protectionists in Penn- 
sylvania by casting his vote at a critical time in the Senate in 
favour of the Walker Tariff bill of 1846. He returned to the 
practice of law in 1849, and became associated with Robert 
James Walker (q.v.), his relative by marriage, in promoting in 
England the financial interests of the Illinois Central railroad. 

In 1 85 3 President Pierce was urged to appoint Dallas minister 
to England; and in 1S56 the President did so, sending him to 
succeed his old political rival, James Buchanan, who returned 
to the United States and made a successful campaign for the 
presidency. Buchanan retained Dallas at the London post 
throughout the whole of his administration, Dallas’s earlier con- 
tacts with the friends of the United States in Great Britain, 
through the promotion of American business interests there, ap- 
pear to have served him well in the solution of difficulties which 
faced him from the beginning of his residence as minister. Fric- 
tion over the various interpretations of the ill-starred Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850 and the serious crisis over British enlist- 
ments in the United States during the Crimean. War, which was 
drawing to a close, made war imminent between Great Britain 
and the United States; but Cobden, Gladstone and others forced 
their Government to publish papers of a damaging character, while 
in America the failure of the Cincinnati Convention to nominate 
President Pierce for a second term had a pacific effect- In Great 
Britain the nomination of Buchanan was regarded by some as a 
stiffening of the American altitude. In October, Dallas and Lord 
Clarendon succeeded in drawing up the project for a treaty which 
later became the basis of an adjustment. By the close of x86o, 
official Anglo- Am^can, relations were to all appearances com- 
posed. 

There is no satisfactory biography of George Mifflin Dallas; but 
see his Leitters from London, 1S56--1S60 (1871) ; his Diary (1892) ; 
at^ Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan. (T. P, Ma.) 

. iPALiLAS^ .the largest city of northern Texas, U.SA, on the 
30m. E. of Fort Worth and 73 m. from the Oklahoma 
seat of Dallas county, a port of entry in 
an important financial and 


commercial centre. It is on four transcontinental highways (Bank- 
head, King of Trails, DaJlas-Cunadian-Denver and Dixie Over- 
land), is served by the Colorado and Southern, the Frisco, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Rock Island, the St. Louis South- 
western, the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific and the Texas and 
Pacific railways, is a commercial aviation centre and has air-mail 
service. The area is 28-25 square miles. The [lopulation was 158,976 
in 1920, of w'hom 24,023 were negroe.s and 8,730 were foreign- 
born white, and had increased to 260,475 in 1930 by the Federal 
census. There is a Union station (opened 1916) where more 
than 100 passenger trains arrive and depart dail3^ Interurhan 
electric lines operate upwards of 250 pa.ssenger and freight trains 
daily from an interurban U^rminal. The municipal airport, Love 
Field, covers 173 ac. General offices of the Texas and Pacific rail- 
way, Texas headquarters of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines, 
south-western headquarters of the American Railway Express, 
and headquarters of the telegraph and telephone systems of the 
south-west, arc in Dallas. The freight, e.xpress and parcel-post 
business coining into Dallas over all the above mentioned lines 
aggregates S,ooo 000,000 Ih in a year 

Since the World War many skyscraper business buildings, large 
warehouses and factories, hotels and apartment houses, have been 
erected. Building permits for the eight years 1920-27 represented 
an aggregate value of over $170,000,000. The hotels, represent- 
ing an iifvcstinent of $30,000,000, furnish accommodations for 
20,000 guests. The assessed valuation of property in 1927 was 
$246,747,700. The water supply, partly from artesia,n wells and 
partly from the Elm fork of 'Frinity river, is sufficient for a 
population of 1,000.000. A seventh reservoir (Lake Dallas), 
covering 10,444 with a shore line of 65 m., was completed in 
1928. Since 1915 natural gas and fuel nil have been available 
from fields in the neighbourhood. The municipality has 50 parks, 
covering 4,134 acres. There arc sx.x high and 45 elementary public 
schools, employing aboiil t,ioo leachers, and 80 private schools 
of various kinds. Southern Methodist university, ostabli.shed here 
in iQii ami opened in 1915, has an enrolment of more than 
3,000. Its campus (132 ac.) is in the sejnrately incorporated 
suburb of University Park, north of the cily. The University of 
Dallas, a Roman Catholic institution for men and boys, and the 
schools of medicine, pharmacy, nursing and dentistry of Baylor 
university (at Waco) are located here. Dallas has had a com- 
mission form of government since 1907. 

The economic life of Dallas is based on the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of the surrounding reghm. It is the. largest inland 
cotton market in the coimtiy, and i.s the south-western head- 
quarters of large oil companii*s. Though forty-second among the 
cities of the United Stales in point of poimlation ( 1920), it ranks 
fifteenth in the total amount of it.s jobbing busine.s.s, fifth as a 
distributor of dry goods, third of farm implemenis and first of 
cotton-seed products, saddlery and harne.s.s. 'Fhore are 500 whole- 
sale houses in the cily. Wholc.sale transactions are e.stimated at 
$800,000,000 annually; retail business at $250,000,000. The 
cotton firms handle about 3,000,000 bales- a year. Exports to 
foreign countries (nearly all cotton) were valued at $219,958,779 
in 1924. 

Dallas is the seat of the Federal Reserve Bank of the Eleventh 
district, which in 1926 handled items amounting to $7,238,000,000. 
Debits to individual accounts in Dallas banks were $2,620,377,000 
in 1927, giving the city mnelecnth place among the cities of the 
country. In postal receipts it .stands twenty-third, with a total 
$3,855,787 in 1927; as an insurance centre it rank.s fifth, con- 
taining the home offices of more than 20 companies and the 
agencies of more than X70 other insurance firms. In manufactur- 
ing Dallas ranked as the third city of the Stale at the census of 
1927, with an aggregate output of the factories within. the cor- 
porate limits valued at $98,000,629. In 1927 the 5x8 establish- 
ments situated in Dallas county produced goods valued at $124,- 
593>iio. The numerous groups of manufactures are widely 
diversified. Nearly half the cotton gins used in the world are" made 
in Dallas. There are petroleum refineries and plants making 
macliinery and supplies for the oil-fields. Printing and publishing 
is an important industry, with a production in 1927 valued at 
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$10,386,202. The 72 periodicals issued include four daily news- 
papers and numerous tr:>de and religious magazines.’ Other manu- 
factures of importance are aeroplanes, automobile accessories, 
awnings and tents, bagging, candy, clothing, cement, flour, mixed 
feed, iron and steel products, textiles, store fixtures and packing- 
house products. The Texas State Fair, the largest annual fair in 
the LTnitcd States, drawing an attendance of 1,000,000, has been 
held at Dallas since 18S6. Fair Park contains about 150 ac. and 
has a stadium seating 15,000. 

A log hut built in 1S41 on the bank of the Trinity river by John 
Neely Bryan was the nucleus of a village called Peter’s Colony, 
which in 1S45 adopted the name of the newly inaugurated Vice- 
President, George hlilllin Dallas, of Philadelphia. It was incor- 
porated as a city in 1S71, when the population was about 5,000. 
In 1S90, with a population of 38,067, it was the largest city in 
<he State; in 1900, with 42,638, it ranked third; and in 1910 and 
1920 it stood a very close second to San Antonio. The area within 
the corporate limits was increased from 7-5 sqm. in 1900 to 28-25 
in 1927, but it is still Jess than that of any other, large city of 
Texas. Between 1920 and 1927 bank deposits increased 68%, 
post-ofiicc receipts 63%, gas meters 106%, telephone connections 
85% and motor vehicles in use 16 r%. 

DALLE, a rapid falling over flat smooth rock surfaces in a 
river bed, especially in rivers flowing between basaltic rocks (Fr. 
for a flag-stone or flat tile). The name is common in North Amer- 
ica, and came into use through the French employes of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Well-known ‘"dalles” are on the St. Louis, 
St. Croix and Wisconsin rivers. The “dalles” of the Columbia 
river are very beautiful, and have given its name to The Dalles 
iq.v.)^ county-sent of Wasco county, Oregon. 

DALLESj, THE, a city of northern Oregon, U.S.A., on the 
Columbia river, 90 m, E. of Portland; the county seat of Wasco 
county. It is on the Columbia River highway and is served by 
the Great Southern and the Union Pacific railways. Pop. (1920) 
5,807 (9i% native white); 1930 it was 5,883. A few miles 
above the city the mile- wide Columbia river plunges over a rocky 
barrier of basalt in the Celilo falls, and just below the falls it is 
squeezed into a narrow chasm r30-200 ft. wide. A 6 m. lock 
canal enables river steamers to pass these obstacles, but river 
traffic above the city has been inconsiderable since 1920. The 
Dalles is the di.slributing point for much of the wheat and wool 
grown on the gniat plateaux of eastern Oregon. It has fruit and 
salmon canneries, flour mills, planing mills, box factories and 
marble works. The city was founded in 1S47 and incorporated 
in 1850. 

DALLIN, CYRUS EDWIN (1S61- ), American sculp- 

tor, was born at Spriugvillc (Utah), on Nov. 22, 1861. lie was a 
pupil of Truman H. Bartlett in Boston, of the ficole des Bcaux- 
Arts, the Academic Julien and the sculptors Henri M. Chapu and 
Jean Daropt (b. 1858), in Paris, and on his return to America 
became itistruclor in modelling in the State normal art school in 
Boston. He is best known for his plastic representations of the 
North American Indian — especially for “The Signal of Peace” in 
Lincoln park, Chicago, “The Medicine Man,” in Fairmount park, 
Philadelphia, and “The Appeal to the Great Spirit” in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. His statue of Massasoit, the Indian chief, 
at Plymouth, Mass., was completed in 1921. As a boy he had lived 
among the Indians in the Far West and had learned their language. 
His later works include “Pioneer Monument,” Salt Lake city; “Sir 
Isaac Newton,” congressional library, Washington; and “Don 
Quixote.” He won a silver medal at the Paris Exposition, 1900, 
and in 1906 the first prize in the competition for the soldiers’ and 
sailors' monument at Syracuse, New York. 

DALLING AND BULWER, WILLIAM HENRY 
LYTTON EARLE BULWER, Baron (1801-1872), known 
as Sir Henry Bulwer, English diplomatist and author, the sou of 
General William Earle Bulwer and his wife Elizabeth Barbara 
Lytton was born in London on Feb. 13, 1801. His younger 
brother Edward Bulwer, Baron Lytton, is separately noticed, 

Henry Bulwer was educated at Harrow, under Dr, George But- 
ler, and at Trinity and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. In 1824 
he went to the Morea, as emissary of the Greek coininitLee 
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then sitting in London, with iSo.ooo sterling for the use of Prince 
Mavrocordato and his colleagues. This he describes in An 
Autumn in Greece (1826). In the meantime he had, on OcL 19, 
1S25, been gazetted as a cornet in the and Life Guards, but finally 
left the army for the diplomatic service (Jan. i, 1S29). His first 
diplomatic appointment was as attache in Berlin, and he held later 
similar posts in Vienna (1S30), and The Hague (1S31). At the 
beginning of the Belgian revolution (August to October 1S30} 
Bulwer w^as despatched to Belgium to watch and report on events, 
and sent home a series of despatches for which he received the 
congratulations of the cabinet. Shortly before the carrying of 
the first Reform Bill Bulw’er was returned to parliament for 
Wilton, and later, in 1831 and 1S32 as M.P. for Coventry. After 
two years’ absence he was again returned in 1S34 as member for 
Marylebonc, and won considerable distinction as a debater. At 
this time he published France — Literary, Social and Political <2 
vols. 1S34), a work completed in 1S36 by two further volumes 
entitled The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. 

While on one of his many visits to Paris from Brussels, he ob- 
tained his nomination as secretary of embassy at Constantinople. 
The first task entrusted to him by Lord Ponsonby was the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty, which had the double object of re- 
moving the intolerable conditions which hampered British trade 
with Turkey, and of dealing a blow at the power of Mehemet Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, by shattering the system of monopolies on which 
it was largely based. In this difficult task Bulwer was helped by 
the hatred of Sultan Mahmed II. for Mehemet Ali, but the treaty 
was none the less a remarkable proof of his diplomatic skill. 
Shortly afterwards Bulwer was nominated secretary of embassy 
at St. Petersburg, but, before he could take up the appointment, 
was nominated to Paris in the same capacity (June, 1S39). 

On Nov. 14, 1843 he was appointed ambassador at the court 
of the young Spanish queen Isabella II. Upon his arrival at 
Madrid he was chosen arbitrator between Spain and Morocco, 
and his mediation led to the signature of the treaty of 1844. In 
1S46 a much more formidable difficulty arose over the question of 
the “Spanish Marriages,” the dynastic intrigue which led up to 
the February revolution in Paris. The explosion which took place 
at Paris was answered a month later at Madrid by a similar out- 
break. Marshal Narvaez thereupon assumed the dictatorship and 
wreaked upon the insurgents a series of reprisals whose excessive 
severities the British ambassador did his utmost to mitigate. When 
at last Narvaez summarily suppressed the constitutional guaran- 
tees Bulwer sent a formal protest in the name of England. Nar- 
vaez’s counterstroke was the denunciation of the English ambas- 
sador as an accomplice in the conspiracies of the Progressistas, and 
in spite of Bulwer’s diplomatic position he was, on June 12, sum- 
marily required to quit Madrid within twenty-four hours. Two 
days later M. Isturitz, 'the Spanish ambassador in London returned 
to Madrid. Diplomatic relations were not restored betv/cen the 
two countries until a formal apology, dictated by Lord Palmerston, 
had been signed by the prime minister of Queen Isabella. Bulwer 
was gazetted a K.C.B., and received the formal approbation of 
the ministry and the thanks of both houses of parliament. 

Within a year of his return Sir Henry Bulwer married the 
Hon. Georgiana Charlotte Mary Wellesley, youngest daughter of 
the ist Baron Cowley, On April 27, 1849 nominated am- 

bassador at Washington. There his principal success was the com- 
pact known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ratified in May 

1850, pledging the contracting governments to respect the neu- 
trality of the meditated ship canal through Central America, 
After tliree years in Washington, Bulwer spent three years ^1852- 
55) as minister plenipotentiary at the court of the grand duke 
of Tuscany at Florence. From May 1858 to Aug. 1865 he was 
ambassador extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte at Constantinople. 
He returned to England in 1865 and retired with a pension. 

On Nov. 17, 1868 he was elected M.P. for Tamworth, and re- 
tained his seat until he was raised to the peerage on March 21, 
1871, with the title of Baron Dalling and Bulwer of Wood Dalling 
in the country of Norfolk. He died on May 23, 1S72. 

DALLMEYER, JOHN HENRY (XS30-18S3), Anglo-Ger- 
man optician, was born on Sept. 6, 1S30 at Loxten, Westplialia, 
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the son of a landownei. On leaving school at the age of r6, he was 
apprenticed to an Osnabriick optician, and in 1S51 he came to 
London, where he obtained work with an optician and later with 
Andrew Ross, a lens and telescope manufacturer. After a year 
spent in a commercial post, he was re-engaged by Ross as scientific 
adviser. He married Ross's second daughter, Hannah, and in- 
herited, at Ross’s death (1S59), ^ of his employer’s large 
fortune and the telescope-manufacturing portion of the business. 
Turning to the making of photographic lenses (see Photog- 
raphy), he introduced improvements in both portrait and land- 
scape lenses, in object-glasses for the miscroscope and in con- 
densers for the optical lantern. In connection with celestial 
photography he constructed photo-heliographs for the Wilna ob- 
servatory in 1S63, for the Harvard college observatory in 1864, 
and, in 1873, several for the British Government. Dallmeyer’s 
instruments took the highest awards at various international ex- 
hibitions, and he received many honours from governments and 
learned societies. He died on board ship, off the coast of New 
Zealand, on Dec. 30, 18S3. 

His second son, Thomas Rudolphus Dallmeyer (1859- 
igo6), introduced telephotographic lenses into ordinary practice 
(patented 1S91), and wrote a standard book on the subject (Tele- 
photography, 1899), 

DALL’ ONGARO, FRANCESCO (1808-1S73), Italian 

writer, born in Friuli, was educated for the priesthood, but aban- 
doned his orders, and founded the Favilla at Trieste in the Liberal 
interest. In 1S4S he enlisted under Garibaldi, and next year was 
a member of the assembly which proclaimed the republic in Rome, 
being given by Mazzini the direction of the Mo 7 iitore nfficiale. On 
the downfall of the republic he fled to Switzerland, then to Bel- 
gium and later to France, taking a prominent part in revolutionary 
journalism. In 1S60 he returned to Italy, and was professor of 
dramatic literature at Florence, and then at Naples, where he 
died on Jan. 10, 1873. His patriotic poems, StoritelU, composed 
in early life and published in 1863, had a great popular success; 
and he produced a number of plays, notably Foniaretio, Bianco 
Capello, Fasma and II Tesoro. His collected Fantasie drammatiche 
e liriche were published in his lifetime. 

See A. De Gubernatis, Francesco daW Ongaro (1875). 

DALMAN, GUSTAF (1S55- ), German theologian and 

orientalist, was born at Niesky, Silesia, on June 19, 1S55. He 
became professor at Leipzig in 1895 and at Halle in 1900. From 
1902 to 1917 he was director of the German Evangelical Institute 
for Archaeology in Jerusalem, and for the next five years pro- 
fessor at Greifswald. His chief publications are Christus im 
Thalmud (1S91, Eng. trans. 1893); Grammatik des jiidisch- 
paldstinischen Aranidisch (1894) ; Aramdisch-neuhebrdisches Wdr- 
terbuch (1897-1901) ; Worte Jesu (1898, Eng. trans. 1903) ; Petra 
u. seme Felshciligtmier (1908); Orte il Wege Jesu (1919) ; Jesu- 
Jeschua, Die Drci Sprachen Jesu, etc. (1922). 

DALMATIA, formerly a kingdom and crownland of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, in the north west of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and on the Adriatic Sea, It comprised an area of 4,923 sq.m.: 
was 210 m. long and in breadth 35 m. Since 191S, however, Dal- 
matia forms a part of the Serb, Croat and Slovene state. (See 
Yugoslavia and Balkan Peninsula.) 

Ancient and Mediaeval History. — ^Dalmatia originally be- 
longed to the Illyrian kingdom, which was conquered in 16S B.c. 
by the Romans, but it was not till a.d. 12 that Tiberius quelled 
the last of many insurrections. Its capital Delminium was prob- 
ably Durno in Hercegovina. Already in the 4th century b.c. 
Greeks colonies were established at Issa (Lissa, Vis), Pharia 
(Lesina, Hvar), Corcyra Nigra (Curzola, Korcuia), etc., and these 
and other towns became flourishing Roman municipalities. ladera 
and Salona were the chief towns. Various Illyrian generals be- 
came emperor, notably Diocletian, who on his abdication retired 
to his native province and built the famous palace which still 
forms the centre of the town of Spalato (Split). Spalato and 
Epidaurum (Ragusa) were founded after the annihilation of 
Salona in 639 by the Avars (q.vJ). The Avars were soon followed 
by the Croats and Serbs, who established themselves along the 
coast during the 7 th and Sth centuries. The first Croat dukes 


(see Croatia) resided mainly at Bihac near Trau (Trogir) and 
at Knin, but the towns preserved their autonomy and By- 
zantine suzerainty was little more than nominal. In 879 Duke 
Branimir acknowledged the Pope, and henceforth the Croats held 
with Rome, the archbishop of Spalato becoming metropolitan of 
the littoral from the Arsa to Cattaro (Kotor). After two cen- 
turies of struggle the Slav liturgy (the so-called Glagolitic rite) 
was sanctioned by a church council at Spalato in 1076. Dalmatia 
formed part of the Croatian kingdom till its union with Hungary 
in 1102, and already was involved in conflicts with the rising 
power of Venice. King Koloman almost at once conceded special 
autonomy to the Dalmatian towns, the charter of Trau (1107) 
serving as a model for others. Between 1115 and 1420 there were 
21 wars between Hungary-Croatia and Venice; in that of 1202, 
the republic diverted the Fourth Crusade to the conquest of Zara 
(Zadar). During the Mongol invasions King Bela IV. look refuge 
in Dalmatia, but the crown’s hold upon it was by now slight, and 
power was divided between the Venetians and a few great Croat 
nobles, such as the counts of Bribir, while south of the Narenta 
(Neretva) river the Serbian rulers lield sway. In 1220 Stephen 
‘The First-crowned,” having married a niece of Enrico Dandolo, 
assumed the style ^'Totius Service Diocliac Tribuniae Dahnatiae 
atque Chlumiac Rex coronatus'': and over a century later his 
descendant Tsar Dusan invaded and held southern Dalmatia 
(1350-6). His death was followed by a successful war of Louis 
the Great against Venice, who in 1358 ceded to Hungary the 
whole coast from the Quarnero to Durazzo, though Ragusa (Du- 
brovnik) maintained its independence. Louis died in 1382 and 
in 1389 King Tvrtko of Bosnia (q.v.) seized most of the coast 
towns and took the title of king of Croatia and Dalmatia, 'out 
died a year later. The disputed succession in Hungary gave Venice 
a new opportunity: in 1409 Ladislas of Naples, to finance the 
campaign against his cousin Mary and her husband Sigismund, 
sold Dalmatia to Venice for 100,000 ducats: and in 1420 Sigis- 
mund had to ratify the cession. 

Venetian Rule. — ^Thus from 1420 to 1797 Venice held the 
coast from the Zrmanja to the Neretva (including Zara, Sebenico, 
Trau, Spalato and the North and Central islands) and then again 
(south of Ragusan territory) Cattaro and the Albanian ports. 
In 1537 Clissa, near Spalato, was captured by the Turks, who 
gained a further foothold at the mouth of the Neretva. In the 
second half of the i6th century the Uzkoks cstablivshed an al- 
most independent corsair community round Aim issa (Omis ) and 
the Neretva, and gave both Venice and Turkey much troul)lc. 
In 1635 Venice obtained from the Turks the cession of the “Nani 
line,” as far as the watershed of the Dinaric Alps : by the Treaty 
of Karlowitz (1699) she obtained the Nuovo Arquisto (Knin and 
Sinj) and in 1718 the Nuovissimo Acquisto (district of Imotski). 
Dalmatia supplied numerous levies (0 the Venetian fleet and 
army, but was treated in stepmotherly fashion and regarded as 
a strategic outpost to protect the Adriatic trade route. Sarpi’s 
advice — “If you want the Dalmatians to be faithful, keep them 
ignorant” — ^was clo.sely followed: there were scarcely any schools 
and the first printing press was erected at Zara in 1796. Taxes 
were heavy; there was an oppressive salt monopoly; the forests 
were felled and not replanted. Dalmatia had produced real archi- 
tectural and artistic masterpieces in the X5th and i6fh centuries, 
but then fell into neglect and isolation. Ragusa alone remained 
an intellectual centre, and produced a brilliant galaxy of poets 
I and writers, notably Ivan GunduJid in the first, half of the 17th 
I century. Later still it produced the mathematician Boskovic. 

I Napoleonic Period. — On the fall of Venice in 1797, Dalmatia 
was assigned to Austria by the Treaty of Campo Formio. In 1805, 

I however, it was united with Napoleon’s vassal Italian kingdom. 

I For a time, combined Russian and Montenegrin forces held the 
French at bay in the Bocche di Cattaro, but eventually the latter 
occupied Dalmatia, and suppressed the Ragusan republic and 
even the tiny peasant republic of Poljica (near Split), In 1808 
the Russians evacuated, but the British fleet held Vis (Lissa) and 
under Hoste inflicted on March 12, 1812, a severe naval defeat 
upon the French. Several islands remained in British occupation 
till'the end of the war. The rest of Dalmatia formed from 1809 
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to 1S14 part of the French province of Illyria, under Marshal 
Marmont, whose short rule was marked by the building of roads, 
schools and public institutions. The Austrians under the Croat 
general Milutinovic captured Ragusa from the French in January 
1S14 and Cattaro in June. The province was definitely assigned to 
Austria at the peace of 1815 and reorganized in four districts, 
one consisting of former Ragusan territory. 

Austrian Rule. — For the next generation Dalmatia lived its 
own life, almost forgotten by the rest of Austria and only acces- 
sible by sea. Its population was overwhelmingly Slav, but the 
small educated class, knowing Italian often better than Croat, 
formed a useful recruiting ground for the Austrian bureaucracy 
in Lombardy and Venetia, and there was a very close connection 
with Padua University, where the Yugoslav poet Orsat Pocic 
(Pozza) was specially active. The greatest Dalmatian of this 
period was Niccolo Tommaseo, who was in close touch with the 
Illyrian movement before he became a minister in Manin’s revolu- 
tionary government at Venice in 1S48, and provided a synthesis 
between Italian and Slav aspirations on the Adriatic. In 1836 
a Slav review, and in 1849 ^ Slav literary society, was founded 
in Zara; but during the fifties all such tendencies were rigorously 
repressed. National life first really became vocal in 1861 when 
Dalmatia, like other Austrian provinces, received a diet. Under 
the narrow franchise 15,600 Italians elected 26 deputies and 
140,000 Serbo-Croats only 15. The struggle lay between the 
Autonomist Party, with its organ II Dalmata, and the Croat Na- 
tional Party, which desired Dalmatia’s union with Croatia. The 
former found a remarkable leader in Bajamonti, mayor of Split, 
whose motto was “Slavo sempre, Croato giammai” (Slav ever, 
Croat never), but his successors gave the party more and more 
an exclusively Italian character. Vienna steadily promoted dis- 
cord between Italian and Slav, and also between Croat and Serb. 
Already in 1870 the Slavs won a majority in the diet, and in the 
eighties stormed the municipalities one by one, till only Zara 
remained mainly Italian, while Serbo-Croat asserted itself in ad- 
ministration, justice and education. In 1897 a compromise be- 
tween the Croats and the Serbs reduced the Italians to such a 
tiny minority, that they lost all representation in the Vienna 
Reichsrat even before the advent of universal suffrage. The events 
of 1903 in Croatia caused intense excitement in Dalmatia, whose 
deputies vainly petitioned Francis Joseph on behalf of their 
kinsmen. The Dalmatian leaders Trumbic, Supilo and Smodlaka 
played a leading part in drafting the Resolutions of Fiume and 
Zara (Oct, 1905), and thus effecting a firm Serb-Croat coalition 
against Budapest and Vienna. With the coming of universal suf- 
frage for the Reichsrat (1907) the Dalmatian deputies became 
more vocal in Vienna, allied themselves with the Slovenes and 
Czechs, and by constant interpellations drew attention to the 
scandalous conditions in Croatia {q,v,). During the same period 
publicity was thrown upon the backward economic conditions of 
Dalmatia, which owing to political jealousies between Budapest 
and Vienna remained without railway connections northwards. 
It was very inadequately supplied with primary schools, and had 
been injured in its fishing and wine trade by Vienna's customs 
concessions to Italy. Emigration was high, and though the popula- 
tion was only 635,000 in 1910, no fewer than 67,000 persons had 
left Dalmatia in the previous thirty years, mostly for South 
America, the United States and New Zealand. 

In 1912 lively demonstrations in Dalmatia in favour of the 
Balkan allies led to press confiscations and the dissolution of the 
municipalities of Split and Sibenik (Sebenico). By 1914 tension 
was hardly less than in Croatia and Bosnia, and the Yugoslav idea 
made rapid progress. 

On the outbreak of the World War the leading Yugoslav in- 
tellectuals were arrested and interned, and all municipal councils 
(except Zara, which had an Italian majority) were early dis- 
solved. In the winter of 1917-18 an underground revolutionary 
movement steadily gained strength. 

Union with Yugoslavia. — On Feb. i, 1918, a mutiny placed 
the fleet and most of the strategic points in the Bocche di 
Cattaro for three days at the mercy of a revolutionary com- 
mittee. The leader, Antun Sesan, flew to Italy for help, but was 


held in arrest, and Austrian ships from Pola suppressed the., 
movement. Early in October, however, a still wider plot was 
prepared, and its spokesmen, the Czech Stepanek and the Croat 
Giunio, crossed the Adriatic in a sailing boat with instructions to 
communicate with Marshal Foch and arrange with him the date 
for an insurrection. Had not they in their turn been held in 
custody for over three weeks by the Italians, and debarred from 
all intercourse with the Czech and Yugoslav national committees, 
the Allied fleets might have been in control of Dalmatia a fort- 
night before the Italian offensive was actually launched. At the 
close of October a national committee was formed in Split which 
recognized the supreme authority of the Yugoslav national coun- 
cil in Zagreb, but made itself responsible for local order in the 
province and disarmed the Austrian and Hungarian troops as they 
retired northwards from the Albanian front. A very dangerous 
situation arose when Italian naval forces occupied northern Dal- 
matia and the islands, and some of D’Annunzio's followers tried 
to execute a raid upon Trogir (Trau) and Split. A conflict was 
averted very largely by the tact of the American admiral. By 
the Treaty of Rapallo between Italy and Yugoslavia (Nov. 12, 
1920) the whole of Dalmatia was assigned to the latter, save 
for the capital, Zara, and a small enclave round it. Under the 
new centralist constitution of 1921 the provincial autonomy was 
abolished. {See Yugoslavia.) 

Bibliography. — ^For a general survey of Dalmatian history, art 
and antiquities see Sir T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, the Quarnero and 
Istria (18S7, 3 vols., illust.) and E. A. Freeman, Subject and Neighbour 
Lands of Venice (18S1). See also Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Dalmatia and 
Montenegro (1840, 2 vols.) ; A. A. Paton, Highlands and Islands of 
the Adriatic (1849); J. M. Neale, Notes on Dalmatia, etc. (1861); 
Horatio F. Brown, Dalmatia (London, 1924). Robert Adam, The 
Rtiins of the Palace of Diocletian (1764) and E. Hebrard, Le Palais 
da DiocUtien d Spalato (1911) are masterpieces of architectural 
history. The standard mediaeval history is G. Lucio, De Regno 
Dalniatiae et Croatiae (Amsterdam, 1666). See also M. Orbini, 11 
Regno degli Slavi (Pesaro, 1601) ; Alter und Neuer Staat des Kdnig- 
reichs Dalmatien (1718) ; Engel, Gesckichte des Freystaates Ragusa 
(Vienna, 1807) ; Tullio Erber, Storia della Dalmazia (Zara, 1886) ; 

P. Pisani, La Dalmaiie de lypy d 1815 (1S93) ; Luigi Villari, The 
Republic of Ragusa (1904) ; Dalmatien in Die dsterr.-^ung. Mo'narchie 
in Wort und Bild; Hermann Bahr, Dalmatinische Reise (Berlin, 1909). 
For recent history see G. Prezzelini, La Dalmazia (Florence, 191$) ; 
Lujo Vojnovic, Dalmatia and the Jugoslav Movement (1920) ; 
Dalmaticus, La Question de la Dalmatie (Geneva, 1918). On the 
Adriatic Question see Charles Loiseau, V&quilihre Adriatique (1901) ; 
G. Salvemini and L. Marinelli, La Questione delV Adriatico (Bari, 
1915) ; C. Vellay, La Question de V Adriatique (1915) ; vol. IV. of 
History of Peace Conference (ed. H. M. V. Temperley) ; F. Sisic 
and others, Le Littoral Jugoslave (Zagreb, 1919) ; Hugo Werk, Cenni 
snlla Dalmazia (Zagreb, 1919), and G. Novak, Nase More (Our Sea) 
(Split, 1927, illust.). Reinhold Petennann’s elaborate Fiihrer durch 
Dalmatien (Vienna, 1899) still retains its value. (R, W. S.-W.) 

DALMATIC, a liturgical vestment of the western church, 
proper to deacons, as the lunicle {tunicella) is to subdeacons. 
Dalmatic and tunicle are now, however, practically identical in 
shape and size; though, strictly, the latter should be somewhat 
smaller and with narrower arms. In most countries, e.g., Eng- 
land, France, Spain and Gennany, dalmatic and tunicle are now 
no longer tunics, but scapular-like cloaks, with an opening for 
the head to pass through and square lappets falling from the 
shoulder over the upper part of the arm; in Italy, on the other 
hand, though open up the side, they still have regular sleeves and 
are essentially tunics. The most characteristic ornament of the 
dalmatic and tunicle is the vertical stripes running from the shoul- 
der to the lower hem, these being connected by a cross-band, the 
position of which differs in various countries. 

The dalmaiica, which originated (as its name implies) iya Dal- 
matia, came into fashion in the Roman world in the 2nd century 
A.D, It was a loose tunic with very wide sleeves, and was worn 
over the tunica alba, which was simply a long white shirt, by most 
of the better class of citizens. According to the Liber pon^ 
tificalis (ed. Duchesne, 1 . 171) the dalmatic was first introduced 
as a vestment in public worship by Pope Sylvester I. (314-335), 
who ordered it to be worn by the deacons; but Braun {Liturg. 
Gewandnng, p. 250) thinks that it was probably in use by the 
Popes themselves as early as the 3rd century, since St. Cyprian 
(d. 25S) is mentioned as wearing it when he went to his death. 
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If this be so. it was probably given to the Roman deacons to 
distinguish them from the other clergy and to mark their special 
relations to the Pope. However this may be, the dalmatic 
remained for centuries the vestment distinctive of the Pope and 
his deacons, and (according at least to the view held at Rome) 
could be worn by other clergy only by special concession of the 
Pope. The dalmatic was in general nse at the beginning of the 
Qth century, partly as a result of the Carolingian reforms, which 
established the Roman model in western Europe ; but it continued 
to be granted by the Popes to distinguish ecclesiastics not other- 
wise entitled to wear it, e.g., to abbots or to the cardinal priests 
of important cathedrals. Dalmatic and tunicle are never worn by 
priests, except when officiating as deacons, e.g., as deacon and 
subdeacon assisting at mass, but both are worn by bishops under 
the chasuble (never under the cope). 

In England at the Reformation the dalmatic or tunicle, though 
prescribed in the first prayer-book of Edward VI., ultimately 
shared the fate of the other mass vestments. (See Vestments.) 

In the eastern churches the only vestment that has any true 
analogy with the dalmatic is the sakkos. This, which, as a litur- 
gical vestment, first appears in the 12th century as peculiar to 
patriarchs, is now very similar to the modern dalmatic. Its 
origin is almost certainly the richly embroidered dalmatic that 
formed part of the consular insignia, which under the name of 
sakkos became a robe of state special to the emperors. Braun 
suggests that its use was granted to the patriarchs, after the com- 
pletion of the schism of east and west, in order “in some sort to 
give them the character, in outward appearance as well, of Popes 
of the east.” Its use is confined to the Greek rite. In the Grcek- 
Melchite churches it is confined to the patriarchs and metropoli- 
tans; in the Russian, Ruthenian and Bulgarian churches it is 
worn by all bishops. Contrary to the practice of the Latin church, 
it is not worn under, but has replaced, the phelonion (chasuble). 

A silk dalmatic forms one (the undermost) of the English coro- 
nation robes. Its use seems to have been borrowed, not from the 
robes of the eastern emperors, but from the church, and to sym- 
bolize with the other robes the quasi-sacerdolal character of the 
kingship (see Coronation). The magnificent so-called dalmatic 
of Charlemagne, preserved at Rome (see Embroidery), is really 
a Greek sakkos. 

Btbliography. — See J. Braun, S.J., Die litnrgische Gewandnng 
(1907), pp. 247-305. For further references and illustrations see the 
article Vestments. (W. A. P.) 

DALMELLINGTON, burgh of barony and parish, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 15 m. S.E. of Ayr by a branch line, of which it is the 
terminus, of the L,M.S.R. Pop. (1931) 6,151- The district is rich 
in coal, ironstone, sandstone and limestone. Though the place is 
very old, a Roman road running near it, few remains exist. It 
was, however, a centre of activity in Covenanting times. 

DALOU, JULES (1S3S-1902), French sculptor, was born in 
Paris, and died there on April 15, 1902. He was a pupil of Car- 
peaux and Duret and combined the vivacity and richness of the 
one with the academic purity and scholarship of the other. He 
was one of the most brilliant virtuosi of the French school. He 
fi.rst exhibited at the Salon in 1867, but took refuge in England in 
1871 and began to teach at South Kensington, A bronze version 
of his “French Peasant Woman,” under the title of “Maternity,” 
was erected outside the Royal Exchange, London. He returned to 
France in 1879. For the city of Paris he executed his most elab- 
orate and splendid achievement, the vast monument, “The 
Triumph of the Republic,” erected, after twenty years’ work, in 
the Place de la Nation, showing a symbolical figure of the Re- 
public, aloft on her car, drawn by lions led by Liberty, attended 
by Labour and Justice, and followed by Peace. It is somewhat in 
the taste of the Louis XIV. period, ornate, but exquisite in every 
detail, Dalou, who gained the Grand Prix of the International 
eAibition of 18S9 and was an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
ijvas.qne of the founders of the New Salon (SocUte Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts) ^nd the fir^ president of the sculpture section. 

thq name of two ancient Gaelic kingdoms, one 
in Scotland. Irish Dalriada was the dis- 
^ northern part of county Antrim, and 


from which about a.d. 500 some emigrants crossed over to Scot- 
land, and founded in Argyllshire the Scottish kingdom of Dalriada. 
For a time Scottish Dalriada appears to have been dependent upon 
Irish Dalriada, but about 575 Aidaii secured its indepen- 
dence. One of Aidan’s successors, Kenneth, became king of the 
Piets about 843, and gradually the name Dalriada both in Ireland 
and Scotland fell into disuse. 

See W. F. Skene, Cellic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1876-80). 

DALRY, mining and manufacturing town and parish, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, on the Garnock, 23:^ m. S.W. of Glasgow, by the 
L.M.S R. (Gaelic, “the field of the king”). Pop. (193 c) 6,827. 
The industries consist of woollen factories, worsted spinning, 
brick-making, dyeing, machine-knitiing, and iron and sLccl works. 
Coal and iron are found. In the vicinity are the large iron works of 
Blair and Glengarnock, and a curious stalactite cave, known as 
Elf House, 30 ft. high and about 200 ft. long, offering some resem- 
blance to a pointed aisle. 

DALRYMPLE, ALEXANDER (1737-1808), _ British 
hydrographer, was born on July 24, 1737, at New Haile.s, near 
Edinburgh. In 1752 he sailed for Madras in the service of the 
East India company. After a voyage of observation to the Eastern 
Islands in 1759 he attempted unsucce.ss fully to open up trade with 
Sulu and Canton. His activities during these years are indicated 
by the titles of his publications: A)i Accoiini oj the Discoveries 
in the South Pacific Ocean Be j ore 1764 (2767): Historical Col- 
lection of South Sea Voyages (2 vols., 1770) ; Collccihm of Charts 
(1772); Historical Relation of the Several Expeditions from Fort 
Marlborough to the Islands off the Coast oj Sumatra (1775). 
In 1779 Dalrymplc became hydrographer to the East India com- 
pany, and from 1795 to tSoS held the same office to the Ad- 
miralty. He died in London on Jun(^ 19, e8o8. 

DALRYMPLE, SIR DAVID: see Hailes, David 
Dalrvmple, Lord. 

DALRYMPLE, SIR JAMES: Stair, James Dal- 

RYMPLE, 1ST Viscount. 

DALRYMPLE, SIR JOHN (1647-1707) : sfc* (s,v.) Stair, 
James Dalrymplk, ist Visc'ou.nt 
DALRYMPLE, SIR JOHN (1673-1747) : see (s.v.) Stair, 
James Dalrymple, ist Viscount. 

DAL SEGNO: see Da Capo. 

DALTON, JOHN (1766-18.1.4), English chemist and physi- 
cist, was born about Sept. 6, 1766, at Eaglesfieid, near Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland. His father. Josejffi Dalton, was n weaver 
in poor circumstances, who belonged to the Society of Friend.s. 
John received his early education from his father and from John 
Fletcher, teacher of the Quakers’ school at Eaglesfudd, on whose 
retirement in 1778 he himself started teaching. But he earned 
only about five shill ing.s a week, and after two years he took to 
farm work. He received some help in his mathematical studies 
from a di.stant relative, Elihu Robinson. In 17S1 he left bis native 
village to become assistant to his cousin (Jeorge Bewlcy who 
kept a school at Kendal. There he passed the next 12 years, be- 
coming in 1785, through the rc-tirement of his cousin, joint man- 
ager of the school with his elder brother Jonathan. He remained 
at Kendal till, in the spring of 1793, he moved to Manchester, 
where he spent the rest of his life. Mainly through John Gough 
(1757-1825), a blind philosopher who was a good classical and 
mathematical scholar, he was appointed teacher of mathematics 
and natural philosophy at the New College in Moseley Street (in 
1889 transferred to Manchester College, Oxford), and that posi- 
tion he retained until the removal of the college to York in 1799, 
when he became a “public and private teacher of mathematics and 
chemistry.” 

Encouraged by Gough, Dalton had, while he was at Kendal, 
contributed solutions of problems and questions on various sub- 
jects to the Gentlemen* s and Ladies* Diaries, and in 1787 he be- 
pn to keep a meteorological diary in which during the succeed- 
ing 57 years he entered more than 200,000 observations. He made 
his own instruments. His first separate publicatioii was Meteor- 
ological Observations and Essays (1793), which contained the 
germs of several of his later discoveries; but in spite of the origi- 
nality of its matter, the book met with only a limited sale. In 
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PERSIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH AND BYZANTINE DALMATICS 


1. Persian dalmatic (sakkos) of brocade in coloured silks and silver-gilt 

thread, on flround of silver thread, Roses, irises, tulips, narcissi 
and other flowers, with wisps of cloud, form the design. Fastened 
by loops and silver buttons. Persian work of late 17th or early 
18th century 

2, Spanish dainnatic, 15th century, of silk velvet. Apparels and orphreys 

of 16th century appliqud work, the former bearing shields charged 
with the Five Wounds 


3. Dalmatic of Charlemagne, in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, Rome, an 

example of Byzantine work, originally ascribed to 8th-10th century, 
but now generally attributed to the 12th century or later. Front 
shows Christ as judge of the world; the back, shown here, depicts 
the Transfiguration 

4. Flemish dalmatic of late 15th century, in Waterford cathedral, Ireland. 

Cut green silk velvet with cloth of gold ground; orphreys embroidered 
with figures of saints m gold and colours 
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1794 he was oleciecl a member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Socitly, and a few weeks after election he communi- 
cated his tirsi pai)t*r on ^‘Extraordinary facts relating to the vision 
of colours," in which he gave the earliest account of the optical 
peculiarity known as Daltonism or colour-blindness, and summed 
up its charai'teristics as observed in himself and others. This 
paper was followed by many others on diverse topics. In 1803 
he publi.shed a paper on the “Absorption of gases by water and 
other liquids"; conlaining his “Law of partial ’pressures.” 

Dalton was a crude experimenter, a good many of his results 
have since been disproved and none of his invcstigalions com- 
pares with those concerned with the Atomic Theory, with which 
his namt‘ is inseparably associated. It is clear from the notes 
prepared for his lectures that in his long series of meteorological 
experimentb he was fetding his way towards the Atomic Theory. 
A study of the.se papers by Roscoe and Harden (A New View of 
the Or'vj,hi of Dalions Atomic Theory, 1896) shows that the idea 
of atomic structure arose in his mind as a purely physical con- 
ception, forced upon him by study of the physical properties of 
the ;ilniosp]]iTo and other gases. The first published indications 
of this idea are to be found at the end of his paper on the “Absorp- 
tion of gases” (Oct. 21, 1803) published in 1805. Here he says: 
“Why docs not whaler admit its bulk of every kind of gas alike? 
This (luestion I have duly considered, and though I am^not able 
to satisfy iny.self completely 1 am nearly persuaded that the cir- 
cumstance depends on the weight and number of the ultimate 
particles of the several gases,’' He proceeds to give what has 
been ({uoled as his first table of atomic weights, but on p. 248 
of his la[>orutt)ry notebooks for 1802-04, under the date Sept. 
6, 1803, there is an earlier one in which he sets forth the relative 
weights of th(‘ ultimate atoms of a number of substances, derived 
from analysis of water, ammonia, carbon dioxide, etc., by chemists 
of the time. Confronted with the “problem of ascertaining the 
relative diameter of the particles of which, he was convinced, all 
gases were nuuh* up, he had recourse to the results of chemical 
un.'ilysi.s. He thus arrived at the idea that chemical combination 
taki‘S place fielweeu partiides of different weights, and this differ- 
entiated hi.s theory from the historic speculations of the Greeks. 
The extension of this idea to substances in general necessarily led 
him to the law of combination in multiple proportions, and the 
corniiarison with experiment brilliantly confirmed the truth of his 
deduction” (.4 New View, c/r., pp. 50, 5O* Dalton communicated 
his atomic tlieory to Dr. Tbonuis Thomson of Glasgow university, 
who l^y consent included an outline of it in the third edition of his 
Sy,s'te?n of Che oust ry (1807), Dalton gave a further account 
of it in the fir.st part of the first volume (180S) of his New System 
of Chemical Philosophy. 

In 1804 Dalton was chosen to give a course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution, London, where he delivered another course in 
j 809-10; and in 1822 he became JlR.S. He was a corresponding 
member of the bVench Academy of Sciences, and in 1830 he was 
elected as one of its eight foreign a.ssociates in place of Davy. 
In 1833 Lord Grey’s government conferred on him a pension of 
X150, raised in 1836 to Z300. He lived for more than a quarter 
of a century with his friend the Rev. W. Johns (177 1-1845), in 
George Street, Manchester, where his daily round of laboratory 
work and tuition was broken only by annual excursions to the 
Lake district and occasional visits to London, “a surprising place 
and well worth one’s while t.o see once, hut the most disagree- 
able place on earth for one of a contemplative turn to reside in 
constantly/' In 1822 he paid a short visit to Paris, where he met 
many of the distinguished men of science then living in the French 
capital, and he attended several of the earlier meetings of the 
British Association at York, Oxford, Dublin and Bristol. Into 
society he rarely went, and his only amusement was a game of 
bowls on Thursday afternoons. He died in Manchester on July 

27, 1344* 

See Henry, of Dolton, Cavendish Society (1854) > Angus Smith, 
Memoir of John Dalion and .History of the Atomic Theory (1856), 
which on pp. 353-263 gives a list of Dalton's publications; and Roscoe 
and Harden, A New View of the Origin of Dalton’s Atomic Theory 
(1896) ; an essay by Sir William A. Tildcn in his Famous Chemists 
(1921) ; also Atom. 
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DALTON, a city of north-western Georgia, U.S.A., 40m. S.E. - 
of Chattanooga; the county seat of Whitfield county. It is on 
Federal highway 41, and is served by the Nashville, Chattanc>oga 
and St. Louis and the Southern railways. The population was 
5,222 in 1920, and was 8,160 in 1930 by the Federal census. It 
is a shipping point for cotton, cattle, grain and fruit, and has 
various manufacturing industries, including mills with 976 looms 
and 94,312 spindles in 1928. The city was founded in 1S4S and 
incorporated in 1S74 In Nov. 1863, after Gen. Bragg’s defeat 
at Chattanooga, he retreated to Dalton, and this became the head- 
quarters of the Confederate army in northern Georgia through the 
winter. General Joseph E. Johnston replaced Bragg in Decem- 
ber, and made preparations to meet Sherman’s invasion of the 
Slate, disposing his forces to the north, north-west and north-east 
of the city. In May. when the Federal armies began to advance, 
the region was the scene of much manoeuvring and skirmishing, 
until (May 12) Johnston evacuated Dalton and retreated to 
Resaca, i sm. south. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS, urban district and market town 
of Lancashire, England, 4 m N.E. of Barrow-in-Furness. Pop. 
(1931) 10,338. The church of St. Mary retains ancient fragments 
and a font believed to have belonged to Furness x\bbey, which 
lies 3 m. S. of Dalton (see Furness). Of Dalton Castle, where the 
manorial court of Furness Abbey was held, there remains a square 
tower showing decorated windows. There are numerous iron-ore 
mines in the parish. A canal 3-V m. long communicates with the sea. 

DALTON’S LAW. In a mixture of gases the volumes of 
the individual gases are equal to one another and to the volume 
of the containing vessel (e.g., in a flask of 500 cu.cm, capacity, 
containing a mixture of o.^gen and nitrogen, the volume occupied 
by the oxygen is 500 cu.cm, and that occupied by the nitrogen 
500 cu.cm.) but the pressure exerted by each gas (its partial pres- 
sure) is proportional to the quantity (mass) of that gas present in 
the mixture. The sum of the partial pressures of the individual 
gases is the total pressure exerted by the mixture. 

These facts are embodied in Dalton's Law. The pressure of a 
mixture of gases is the sum of the pressures winch would he 
exerted separately by the several constituents if each alone were 
present. (See Kinetic Theory or Matter.) 

DALTON SYSTEM: see Education: Educational Experi- 
ments. 

D’ALVIELLA, COUNT GOBLET (1846-1925), Belgian 
legislator and writer, was born on Aug. 10, 1846, at Brussels. He 
sat in parliament from 1874 to 1878; from 1S74 to 1890 he di- 
rected the Rev7ie de Belgique; from 1892 to 1894 he was Liberal 
leader in the senate, and then became professor of the history of 
religion in Brussels. His chief publications were The Sahara and 
Lapland (Eng. trans. 1874); Inde et Himalaya (1877); The Con- 
iemporary Evolution of Religious Thought in England, America 
and India (Eng. trans. 1885) ; The Origin and Growth of the Con- 
ception of God (Hibbert Lectures 1892) ; La Migration des Sym- 
boles (1S91, Eng. trans. 1894); La Representation proportionelle 
en Belgique (1900); Souvenirs des Etats-Unis (1906); Croyances, 
Rites, Institutions, 3 vols. (1911). 

DALY, AUGUSTIN (i838r-i899), American theatrical 
•manager and playwright, was born in Plymouth (N.C.), July 20, 
1838. He was dramatic critic for several New York papers from 
1859, and he adapted or wrote a number of plays. Under the 
Gaslight (1867) being his first success. In 1869 he was the man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue theatre, and in 1879 he built and opened 
Daly’s theatre in New York, and in 1893, Daly's theatre in Lon- 
don. At the former he gathered a company of players, headed by 
I Miss Ada Rehan, which made for it a high reputation, ind for 
them he adapted plays from foreign sources, and revived Shake- 
spearean comedies in a manner before unknown in America. He 
took his entire company on tour, visiting England, Germany, and 
France. 

Some of the best actors on the American stage have owed their 
training and first successes to him; among them Clara Morris, 
Sara Jewett, John Drew, Fanny Davenport, Maude Adams, and 
Mrs. Gilbert. Daly was a great book-lover; his valuable library 
was dispersed by auction after his death, in Paris, June 7, 1899. 
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. Besides plays, original and adapted, he wrote Wofimgton: a Trib- 
ute to the Actress and the Woman (iSS8). 

DALYELL (or Dalziell or Dalzell) , THOMAS (d. 1685), 
British soldier, was the son of Thomas Dalyell of Binns, Linlith- 
gowshire. He was present at the battle of Worcester (Sept. 3, 
1651), where his men surrendered, and he himself was captured 
and imprisoned in the Tower. In May he escaped abroad, and in 
1654 took part in the Highland rebellion and was excepted from 
CromwelFs act of grace, a reward of £200 being offered for his cap- 
ture, dead or alive. The king’s cause being now for the time hope- 
less, Dalyell entered the service of the tsar of Russia, and fought 
in the wars against the Turks and Tatars. He returned to Charles 
in 1665, and on July 19, 1666, he was appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland to subdue the Covenanters. He defeated them 
at Rullion Green and exercised his powers with great cruelty, his 
name becoming a terror to the peasants. He obtained several of 
the forfeited estates. On Jan. 3, 1667, he was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and from 1678 till his death represented Linlithgow in the 
Scottish parliament. He was incensed by the choice of the duke 
of Monmouth as commander-in-chief in June 1679, a-^d was con- 
firmed in his original appointment by Charles, but in consequence 
did not appear at Bothwell Bridge till after the close of the engage- 
ment. On Nov. 25, 16S1, a commission was issued authorizing him 
to enrol the regiment afterwards known as the Scots Greys. He 
was continued in his appointment by James II., but died soon after 
the latter’s accession in Aug. 1685. 

DAMAGES, the sum of money claimed or adjudged to be 
paid in compensation for loss or injury inflicted by a wrongdoer. 
Compensation first appears in law as a substitute for retaliation. 
Primitive systems appear universally to have had detailed scales 
of compensation for each particular form of personal injury, like 
the TTOLvr] of the Iliad and the Anglo-Saxon wer~gild. Punishment 
and compensation were not distinguished. In modern systems 
criminal and civil remedies are clearly separated, although in 
France and many foreign countries they are often administered in 
the same proceeding. In countries following the common law and 
in Scotland, the proceedings, with few exceptions, are kept 
separate. 

Assessment of Damages* — Courts of common law had no 
other remedy than damages, and consequently rules had to be 
evolved for assessing in money losses which often could not be so 
assessed with any degree of accuracy. Where, as in breaches of 
contract, the loss could be accurately estimated, the measure of 
damages was governed by strict rules; in other cases, the jury, 
or a judge, arbitrator or referee acting as a jury, was left to fix 
a reasonable sum in view of all the circumstances. In such cases, 
unless substantial injustice has been caused by the judge's mis- 
direction or by the improper admission or rejection of evidence, 
a court of appeal will not interfere with the assessment if a jury 
could reasonably have so fixed the amount. The damages, how- 
ever, must be assessed once and for all in one lump sum. If 
unexpected damage occurs after assessment, in the absence of a 
new cause of action, the plaintiff cannot obtain a reassessment, 
nor, if possibilities which do not in fact occur induce the jury to 
award heavy damages, can the defendant, when the event is as- 
certained, have the assessment reduced. Thus in an action for per- 
sonal injuries permanently incapacitating the plaintiff, the jury 
cannot award an annuity, but, with reasonable regard to the prob- 
abilities, must award a sum which will stand unaltered whether 
the plaintiff survive for one year or for 20. If, however, the occur- 
rence of future damage would constitute a new cause of action, 
damages are assessed up to the time when the assessment takes 
place, but no account is taken of future damage, however probable. 

Courts of equity had, until 1858 (Cairn’s Act), no jurisdiction 
to award damages, but could order specific performance of certain 
contracts and could interfere by injunction to prevent a threatened 
wrong. These powers were not exercised if the damages which 
could be obtained from a court of common law were an adequate 
remedy, but since 1858 courts of equity have been empowered 
to award damages, if they deem fit, in lieu of an injunction or a 
decree of specific performance. This power enables the court to 
award damages where the injury is only threatened {Leeds In- 
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diistrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., v. Slack, 1924, A.C. 851). 
Apart from this special case, however, damages can only be 
awarded by any court when a legal wrong has already been com- 
mitted. Trade competition, revelation of the true character of an 
impostor, the making of works authorized by statute and countless 
other acts may inflict serious injury, yet damages cannot be 
recovered. A cause of action must be proved. If a cause of action 
is proved, however, damages will be awarded. The amount will be 
nominal (from 40 shillings to one shilling or even a farthing) if 
no proof of actual injury is given ; but the award is important as 
establishing a right and as a “peg on which to hang costs.” Such 
nominal damages are to be distinguished from contemptuous 
damages, by awarding which the jury express their view that the 
plaintiff although alleging substantial injury, has not in fact suf- 
fered any, and should not have brought an action. The award of 
contemptuous damages seldom occurs in practice except in actions 
for defamation and can only occur where there is no settled 
measure of damages. Such an award is a material fact for the 
judge to consider if he is asked to deprive a successful plaintiff of 
costs, but it is not a conclusive fact. 

If a plaintiff is entitled to more than nominal damages, the 
object of the common law is to place him, so far as money can do 
so, in the same position as if the wrong had not occurred. But 
that principle does not entitle the plaintiff to compensation which 
flows from some other cause than the defendant’s wrong. The 
damages must not be too remote; but the rules on remoteness of 
damage are complicated and the subject of much debate. At one 
time a single test was applied: Was the damage the natural and 
probable result of the wrong? But the test was of little value 
unless supplemented by a ma.ss of case law. Of recent years 
judges have preferred to ask if the damage is the direct result of 
the wrong. If so, compensation is recoverable, however improb- 
able was the result (In re Polemis, 1921, 3 K B. 560}. But the 
question remains open when the te.st is applied, whether the de- 
fendant’s wrong was the true cau.se of the damage. Thus where 
a person entrusted with a iibclIou.s letter wrongfully left it where 
it was seen by others and the writer was thereupon successfully 
sued for libel, the damage which the writer thu.s suffered was held 
not to flow from the wrongful exposure of the letter, but from the 
writer’s own libel (Weld- Blundell v. Strphc 7 is, 1920, A.C. 956). 
Similarly where a maintained action has ]>con successful, the 
damages and costs in which the defendant is condemned flow from 
his own wrong and cannot be recovered in an action for main- 
tenance (Neville v. Loiidon Express Newspaper Ltd,, 1919, A.C. 
36SL The intervention of another person’s act betw<‘en the wrong 
and the damage also prevents the damage from being the direct 
result of the wrong. 

Contemplated Result. — Ncverthclcs.s, in many cases a wrong- 
doer is responsible for damage, although the intervention of others 
has broken the direct chain of causation. If the wrongdoer actu- 
ally contemplated or ought to have contemplated or was under a 
duty to guard against the particular kind of damage which fol- 
lowed from his act, he is liable unlc.ss, as in the ca.scs above cited, 
the plaintiff is seeking indemnity from his own wrong. Common 
illustrations arc the repubiicalion, in pursuance of a legal or moral 
duty or by wrongdoer’s authority, of defamatory words, and the 
instinctive acts of pcrson.s put in peril by the defendant’s wrong. 
Thus in a famous case (Scott v. Shepherd, 1773, 2 W.Bl. 892) the 
plaintiff, injured by the explosion of a lighted squib thrown from 
hand to hand, was entitled to recover in trespass from the original 
thrower as if he had directly thrown the squib into his eye. 
Similarly if a customer draws a cheque with blank spaces which 
facilitate forgery, he must bear the loss if his bank pays the 
amount as fraudulently altered (London Joint Stock Bank Ltd. v. 
Macmillan, 1918, A.C. 777). The intervening criminal act is an 
act against which the customer is bound to guard. More difficult 
questions arise when the intervening acts are of children. Persons 
who know of the presence or probable presence of children ought 
to contemplate their getting into mischief and their acts ‘‘in the 
wantonness of infancy’^ will be mere links in the chain of causa- 
tion. But if the childish acts are such as would not reasonably be 
contemplated, the chain of causation will be broken (McDowall 
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V. Great Western Ry, Co., 1903, 2 K.B. 331). 

The same principles apply to breaches of contract. Very often 
damage follows a breach of contract, but the true cause is to be 
found in circumstances outside the contract. If so damages are 
only recoverable if the circumstances were or ought to have been 
in the contemplation of the parties. Mere knowledge is not 
enough: the circumstances rnust be in their contemplation as 
affecting their contractual obligations. In the leading case on the 
.subject (Hadley v. Baxendale, 1854, 9 Ex. 341), a carrier who 
negligently delayed a mill shaft sent for repair was held not re- 
sponsible for the stoppage of the mill owing to there being no 
spare .shaft. The commonest illustration, however, arises where in 
an action for default in delivering goods claim is made for loss of 
profit on a resale. If the default makes delivery under the con- 
tract of resale imiiossiblc the loss of profit will be recoverable if, 
and only if, resale was in the contemplation of the parties. The 
same test determines the recovery of damages and costs payable 
to third parties. 

Even when damages are not too remote they may, however, be 
irrecoverable because the plaintiff has neglected the duty which 
lies on him to act reasonably in order to mitigate his damages. 
If, after the cause of action has arisen, the plaintiff can reduce 
the loss by reasonable steps, he cannot recover compensation for 
any part of^ the damage which is due to his neglect to take such 
steps; and if from the steps he takes he derives a benlifit which 
he would not have secured if the wrong had not been committed, 
such beiielit will be considered in assessing the damages (British 
Wesiin^honse Ltd. v. Underground Rys. Ltd., 1912, A.C. 673). 

Liquidated Damages. — In contracts it is not uncommon to 
specify the amount to be paid in the event of breach. If the 
amount, whatever the parties call it, is a penalty, the courts will 
ignore the provision. If, however, looking at all the circumstances, 
the court is of opinion that the parties made a genuine attempt to 
pre-estimate the loss which would result from breach, the amount 
will be liquidated damages and the court, without independent 
assessm(‘nt, will award such amount to the party wronged. Or- 
dinarily he can recover no greater damages; but if he is able to 
show special damage flowing from circumstances which were 
entirely outside the contemplation of the parties when the liqui- 
dated damages were agreed, and such damage is not too remote, 
it may he recovered over and beyond the liquidated damages 
{Aktir.sdskabci Reidar v. Areas Ltd., 1927, i K.B. 352). 

If damages are proved in foreign currency, they are converted 
into legal tender at the rate of exchange prevailing when the cause 
of aciion arose, and subsequent fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change arc immaterial. 

Interest is only recoverable as damages in exceptional circum- 
stances. (Sec Monky Lending.) 

Although difficult questions on remoteness often arise, damages 
for breach of contract can usually be assessed with accuracy since 
(he cost of fitting the injured party in the position he would 
have been in hut for the breach can be ascertained by proving the 
cost of making a contract which will secure to him the like ad- 
vantages. In some cases by custom or practice of the courts a 
definite mea.surc of damages which differs, or may differ in result 
from the application of general principles, has been adopted for 
convenience of assessment in cases which otherwise would be very 
complicated. Thus where an insured ship is repaired and the 
owner derives benefit from the substitution of new materials for 
old, one-thir<l of the cost of the repairs is deducted for this benefit. 
Similarly, wliere a domestic servant is wrongfully dismissed, by 
custom the damages are a month’s wages without any allowance 
for board and lodging during the month. Sometimes, however, the 
damage from a breach of contract may be difficult of assessment 
because of the peculiar character of the plaintiff’s loss, as where 
he is deprived of a chance of losing a prize, or of the enhanced 
reputation which an actor or actress may gain, in the contemplation 
of both parties, by appearing in an important part or in a well- 
known theatre. Difficulty in assessing damages, however, is no 
reason for refusing to award them or for awarding only nominal 
damages. The damages for breach of one form of contract — a 
contract to marry— -are peculiarly at large, and the jury may give 
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exemplary damages to mark their disapproval of the defendant’s 
conduct. Generally, however, in contract the common law is con- 
cerned only with the loss which the plaintiff has suffered and is 
uninfluenced by the motive or good faith of the defendant. Roman 
lav/, on the other hand, applied quite a different measure of dam- 
ages when the defendant acted in good faith and when he acted 
fraudulently. Thus the vendor of a defective article, if he did not 
know of the defect, was liable only for the difference between the 
price he received and the price which the buyer would have given 
if he had known of the defect. If the vendor knew of the defect, 
however, he would be liable for ail injury flowing from the use 
of the article in its defective condition. Accordingly the Roman 
and the common law would apply startlingly different measures 
of damages in cases such as Pinnock Brothers v. Lewis and Peat 
Ltd., 1923, I K.B. 690, where copra cake innocently supplied for 
the manufacture of cattle food contained poisonous castor bean, 
causing the death of many cattle to which the food was ultimately 
given. In general, however, the rules governing damages for 
breach of contract are very similar under all legal systems. Con- 
tinental systems differ from the common law chiefly in their 
readiness to enforce an agreed measure of damages, whether or 
not the stipulated damages are a genuine pre-estimate of the 
probable loss. Scots law follows English law, as it also does in 
the sale of goods, the Sale of Goods Act, 1S93, forming a common 
code. The Indian contracts code also adopts, in effect, the 
English rules. 

Exemplary Damages. — In some actions for tort, damages 
can be calculated with exactness as in contract, e.g., in cases of 
injury to property. Thus, in conversion, the measure of damages 
is almost always the value of the article converted at the time of 
the conversion. Where, however, the injury is to the person or 
reputation, only actual expenses and loss of income caused by the 
wrong can be proved with exactitude, and the bulk of the damages 
are at large and consequently within the reasonable discretion of 
the jury. Consequently the motives and conduct of the defendant 
may greatly affect the damages awarded. The chief cases where 
great latitude is allowed are: (i') in actions for defamation; (2) 
in actions for malicious prosecution and false imprisonment; (3) 
in cases of outrageous trespass on land; (4) in seduction and 
breach of promise of marriage; and (s) for adultery. The divorce 
court has peculiar powers over the application of damages for 
adultery, however, and may ensure provision for the maintenance 
and education of children of the marriage or the maintenance of 
the guilty wife. In assessing damages the jury are often asked to 
have regard to the means and position of the adulterer. Whether 
this was proper was much debated, and the grounds for allowing 
it, as well as the other principles governing damages for adultery 
were stated, after a review of the authorities, by Mr. Justice 
McCardie in BtUterworth v. Bntterworth, 1920, p. 126, to which 
reference should be made. 

In cases of collisions at sea where both ships are to blame, the 
Admiralty rule is to apportion blame and to make the ships bear the 
total loss in the proportion of their fault. But this rule does not 
apply to claims for personal injuries brought in the admiralty 
court. 

Although English law gives compensation for physical injury 
caused by shock, and for pain and suffering, no allowance is made 
for wounded feelings as a general rule. In Scots law a solatium for 
wounded feeling may be allowed. Probably the greatest difference 
between the two systems, however, is the recognition in English 
law, but not in Scots law, of the maxim actio personalis moritur 
cum persona. In English law, as a general rule, a right to recover 
damages for a tort did not survj^i^ftdeath of either the.sWrong- 
doer or his victim, and no righrfflLfl®^ could be based on the 
death of a human being. LimMd^ s^nilory exceptions to the 
former principle were made a^e^ly^^dward III.’s reign and 
greatly extended in 1833 (3 ana a WifC IV., c. 42), but the excep- 
tions only applied where real Sir ^^oj^L^IJcS^erty was affected by 
the tort. The rule continues in cases® of ' defamation and other 
personal torts. By the Fatal Accidents Act, 1846 (Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act) personal representatives of a person killed or fatally 
injured by a wrongful act have a statutory right of action, if the 
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deceased would himself have had a cause of action, for the benefit 
of the husband, wife, parent or legitimate child, grandchild or step- 
child of the deceased. But the damages recoverable are limited to 
financial loss from the death, and account must be taken of^ all 
benefit resulting from the death {Carling v. Lebdon, 19^ 7 > 2 K.B. 
loS) such as a widow’s or orphan’s pension from the Governrnent. 
By statute passed in 1908, however, sums payable under jjolicies 
of insurance do not reduce the damages. Regard may be had, 
moreover, to the reasonable expectation of pecuniary benefit in 
the future if the deceased had lived, but the courts will ignore a 
mere speculative possibility {Barnett v. Cohen, 1921, 2 K.B. ^61). 
Strangers, such as a master deprived by the death of a valuable 
servant, cannot, however, recover any damages. 

In the United Stales the law of England on damages is gen- 
erally followed, modified, however, in some particulars by statute. 
Thus, the law in England that a tenant who commits wilful waste 
on the premises shall pay thrice the amount of the damages is 
not the law in all States. Likewise the law in England that a 
tenant who refuses to quit after due notice shall thereafter pay his 
landlord double rent is not the law in all jurisdictions in the United 
States. 

See T. Sedgwick, Treatise on the Measure of Damages (6th ed., 
1874) ; G. J. Bell, Principles of Law of Scotland (loth cd., iSgg) ; 
J. D. Mayne, Treatise on Damages (loth ed. by F. Gahan, 19:57). 

(F. G.) 

DAMAN or DAMAUN, town, Portuguese India, capital of 
the settlement of Daman, on the east side of the entrance of the 
Gulf of Cambay within the Bombay Presidency with a station on 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India railway. The settlement, 
which has an area of 149 sq.m, and a population (1921) of 4^,614, 
is subject to the Governor General of Goa. It is divided into two 
parts, Daman proper, and the larger pargana of Nagar Havili, the 
two being separated by a narrow strip of British territory. The 
soil is fertile though only a small proportion is cultivated for rice, 
wheat and tobacco. The teak forests are valuable. Weaving is 
less important than formerly; mats and baskets are made. Deep- 
sea fishing and shipbuilding are important. There is no foreign 
trade. 

Daman town was sacked and burnt by the Portuguese in 1531. 
It was subsequently rebuilt, and in 1558 was again taken by the 
Portuguese, who made a permanent settlement and have held it 
since. The territory of Daman proper was conquered by the 
Portuguese in 1559; that of Nagar Havili was ceded to them by 
the Mabrattas in 1780 in indemnification for piracy. 

DAM^HUR, a town of Lower Egypt, sSra. E.S.E. of 
Alexandria by rail, capital of the richly-cultivated province of 
Bahera. It is the ancient Timenhor, ^‘town of Horns,” which in 
Ptolemaic times was capital of a nome and lay on the Canopic 
branch of the Nile. Its name and other circumstances imply that 
Horus (Apollo) was worshipped there in the same form as at 
Edfu, though its Roman name, Hermopolis Parva, should indicate 
Thoth as the local god. A much frequented fair is held at Daman- 
hur three times a year, and there are several cotton manufactories. 
Pop. (1927). 51.709. 

DAMARALAND, a region of south-western Africa, bounded 
west by the Atlantic, cast by me Kalahari, north by Ovampoland, 
and south by Great NamaqualaiSd. It forms the central portion of 


South-West Africa. Damaralancl is alternatively ktiown as Hereto- 
land, both names being derived from the tribes inhabiting the 
regioii. The so-called Damara consist of two probably distinct 
peoples. They are knowm rc'spectivety as “the Hill Damara” and 
‘‘the Cattle Damara,’’ i.c., those who breed cattle in the plains. 
The Hill Damara are negroes with perhaps some Hottentot blood, 
and have adopted the Hottentot tongue, while the Cattle Damara 
are of distinct Bantu-Negro descent and speak a Bantu language. 
The term Damara (“Two Dama Women is of Hottentot origin, 
and is not used by the people, who call themselves Ova-herero, 
“the Merry People” {see Hottentots and Herero). 

DAMASCENING or DAMASKEENING, a term some- 
times applied to the production of damask steel, but properly the 
art of incrusting wire of gold (and somctime.s of silver or copper) 
on the surface of iron, steel or bronze. The surface upon which 
the pattern is to be traced is finely undercut with a sharp instru- 
ment. The gold thread is forced into the minule furro^vs of the 
cut surface by hammering and is securely held. This system of 
ornamentation is peculiarly Orienfal, having been much prac- 
tised by the early goldsmiths of Damascus ; it is still eminently 
characteristic of r{Tsian metal work. 

DAMASCENUS, JOHN: John of Damascus. 

DAMASCENUS, NICOLAUS: see Nicolaus Damas- 

CENUS. 

DAMASCIUS, the last of the Ncoplatonisfs, was born in 
Damascus about a.d. 480. In his early youth he ■went to Alex- 
andria, where he studied rhetoric, i)hilo.sophy and science and was 
a professor of rhetoric. Later on in life be migrated to Athens. 
He became a close friend of Isidore the dialectician, succeeded 
him as head of tlie school in Athens, and wrote his biography, part 
of which is preserved in the Bibliu theca of Photius {see appendix 
to the Didot edition of Diogenes Laertius and a German trans- 
lation by R. Asmun of the fragments pr(*scrved in vol. exxv. of 
Phil. Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1911). In 529 Justinian closed the 
school, and Damascius, with six of his c(;llcagm*.s, went to the 
court of Chosrocs 1 ., king of Persia. In 533, in a treaty between 
Justinian and Chosrocs, it was provided that they should be 
allowed to return. Th<‘. dale of his death is not known. 

His chief treat i.se is entitled Dlffindtics and Sulnilons of First 
Principles (’ATroplat koX Trept rwv Trfxliroju dpx^A'). It 

examines into the nature and at tributes of Gorl and the human 
soul. This examination i.s, in tw^o respects, in striking contrast to 
that of certain other Neoplatonist writers. It js conspicuously 
free from Oriental mysticism, anci it contains no t)oIefnic again.st 
(Christianity, to the doctrines of which, in fact, there is no allusion. 
His main result is that God is infinite, and as such incompre- 
hensible; that his attributes of goodne.ss, knowledge vaud power 
arc credited to him only l)y inference from their effects; that this 
inference is logically valid and suOicient for human thought. 

Inlcre.sting as Dainascius is in himself, he is still more inter- 
esting as the last in the long succession of (jreek philosophers, (See 
Neoplatonism.) 

Hjs work DiFicidiias was edited in part by J. Kopp (rSafi), 
and in full by C. E. RuuUcj (r88(>). French trans. by Chaignet (1898). 
See E. ZiiWitx, History of Greek Philosophy; C. E. Kuelle, Le Philosophe 
Damascius (j86x) ; Ch. TAwOquo, *T)aniasciiis” {Journal dcs savants, 
Fob. 18931) ; T. Whittaker, The Ncoplaton'isis (1001). See also works 
quoted uadcr Neoplaxonjism. and Alexanoiuan School. 
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